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[  FROM    SISKIYOU    TO    SAN    DIEGO.1 


'From  the  Sierras  to  the  Sea." 


The  Morning  Call,  in  reporting  the  speeches  at  the  late 
Democratic  Convention,  and  thus  preserving  to  the  future 
those  splendid  specimens  of  American  oratory,  has  done  a 
grand  thing  for  the  literature  of  the  future.  In  perpetuating 
those  models  of  American  eloquence,  and  handing  them 
down  to  future  ages  in  all  the  glow  and  richness  of  their 
pristine  beauty  ;  in  preserving  the  rich  imagery  and  glowing 
diction  of  the  well-rounded  periods  of  Clay  Webster  Taylor, 
of  J.  Campbell  Shorb,  of  Halloway  of  Los  Angeles,  O'Grady 
of  Fresno,  Oulahan  of  San  Joaquin,  Tom  Fowler  of  Tulare  ; 
of  Donnolly,  Crogan,  Grattan,  Quilty,  Greavy,  and  O'Levy  ; 
of  Judge  Enos,  Judge  Terry,  Judge  Archer,  Judge  McGar- 
vey,  Judge  Lamar,  Judge  Flournoy,and  Judge  Niles  Searls  ; 
of  Ball,  White,  Martin,  Whipple,  Lowell,  Morehouse,  Byrne, 
Piatt,  and  Harry  Hammond,  and  the  other  eloquent  men, 
it  has  given  to  the  scholars  of  the  future  an  else  unwritten 
page  in  the  gilded  book  of  Democratic  eloquence.  This 
will,  to  an  extent,  repair  the  misfortune  that  in  the  age  of 
Athenian  and  Roman  oratory,  the  art  of  stenographic  writing 
being  unknown,  some  of  the  glowing  periods  and  burning 
thoughts  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  have  escaped  us.  It 
repairs  to  an  extent  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  where  were  stored  the  early  treasures  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  classic  age.  It  makes  less  to  be  regretted  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  preserved  in  all  their  fullness  the  orations 
of  Clay  and  Webster,  and  the  debates  of  our  early  states- 
men. When  at  some  future  and,  we  hope,  not  distant  period 
the  wanderer  from  Milpitas  shall  sit  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  Seal  Rock  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  the  Democratic 
party,  he  will  read  with  pride  from  an  old  Argonaut,  in 
which  he  carried  his  lunch,  the  following  eloquent  extracts 
from  the  orations  of  Democratic  speakers  at  the  California 
State  Convention  of  1882.     Doctor  J.  Campbell  Shorb  said  : 

In  the  exuberance  of  ecstatic  delight,  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
as  pure  as  the  chaste  icicles  that  hung  from  the  eaves  of  Diana's  temple, 
and  with  deep  solicitation  for  the  welfare  of  the  Democratic  party,  I 
rise  upon  both  my  feet  to  place  in  nomination  for  Governor  the  hon- 
ored name  o!  Clay  Webster  Taylor,  all  of  Shasta.  I  love  California, 
from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego,  from  the  Sierra  to  the  sea,  with  all  my 
heart  and  all  my  soul,  and  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  entire  remainder 
of  my  physical  anatomy.  California  has  been  a  mother  to  me,  full  of 
love,  kindly  interest,  and  boundless  sympathy.  She  has  buried  in  ob- 
livion all  my  sins  and  all  my  transgressions.  When  the  Lord  created 
the  universe.  He  looked  arouod,  and  said  it  was  good  enough  for  ordi- 
nary mortals,  but  there  must  be  a  new  and  better  piece  of  handiwork 
for  the  Democracy,  and  He  created  California.  Thus  loving  California, 
I  want  to  see  her  governor  a  man  whose  courage,  whose  intellect,  and 
integrity  give  promise  of  as  bright  a  fortune  in  the  future  as  the  des- 
tiny of  California,  herself  a  natural-born  leader  of  men,  a  natural 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  one  who  will  become  its  idol,  when  in  the 
course  of  time  they  find  that  ambition  can  not  reach  him,  nor  aggre- 
gated wealth  Irighten,  nor  gold  soil  the  palm  of  his  hand  at  the  helm 
of  State.  Before  God  I  feel  that  1  present  such  a  character  in  the 
person  of  Clay  Webster  Taylor,  of  Shasta.  Why,  as  I  pronounce  those 
names,  "Clay,  Webster,  Taylor,"  what  a  panorama  of  history  opens 
itself  to  my  contemplation  !  Clay  !  When  the  story  of  valor,  chivalry, 
patriotism,  and  genius  is  told  in  the  universities  of  the  future,  it  shall 
ring  with  the  name  and  genius  of  Harry  Clay,  Kentucky's  favorite  son; 
and  when  the  historian  dwells  on  the  dangers  that  surrounded  the  in- 
fancy of  this  republic,  and  threatened  the  disruption  of  this  glori- 
ous empire  of  equally  free  and  coequal  States,  how  brilliant  in  the  som- 
bre twilight  of  the  past  grows  the  giant  form  of  Webster,  whose  dearest 
words,  still  ringing  fresh  in  our  ears — "  Liberty  and  union  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable" — are  as  fresh  to  us  to-day  as  when  they 
fell,  like  molten  lava,  on  the  ears  of  the  senators  of  the  United  States 
fifty  years  ago.  And  when  we  come  to  Taylor,  what  man  who  has  an 
atom  of  love  in  his  heart  for  California  will  not  reverence  the  name 
of  Taylor? — the  good  old  hero  of  Palo  Alto,  of  the  Mexican  war?  The 
hero  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  threw  down  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, and  gave  us  California.  California  1  God  bless  her,  the  sweetest, 
bravest  commonwealth  ever  seen  by  humanity  since  Adam  and  Eve, 
hand-in-hand,  walked  out  of  the  gates  of  Paradise  under  the  curse  of 
Almighty  God.  We  give,  then,  Clay  Webster  Taylor,  all  of  Shasta; 
they  sprang  from  ttw  people  ;  they  belong  to  the  people.  Let  us  give 
them  back  to  the  people.  We  can  give  no  better  men.  They  are  their 
idol,  their  champion,  their  offspring,  and  before  God  1  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  desire  to  repudiate  ihem. 

No  one  but  our  eloquent  Democratic  friend  could  make 
the  "sombre  twilight"  brilliant,  and  none  but  him  could 
pour  "  molten  lava  "  into  a  Democrat's  ears  without  making 
him  jump  with  the  ear-ache.  This  was  followed  by  a  mas- 
terly and  eloquent  address  by  Doctor  Bt^eland,  also  of 
Shasta.  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Fresno,  then  came  forward,  and, 
in  the  hush  of  the  expectant  multitude,  announced  tn«  name 
of  Campbell  Pericles  Berry  : 

The  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Northern  statesmen  that  California, 
all  the  way  from  the  ice-clad  regions  of  Siskiyou  to  the  tropical  groves 
of  San  Diego  ;  from  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Sierras  to  the  jew- 
eled beach  at  Pescadero,  has  ever  produced  ;  member  of  Congress,  au- 
thor of  Campbell's  poems,  and  one  of  the  "  coming  camels  "  of  Cahtor- 
nia.  He  does  not  belong  to  Sutter  County  only  ;  he  belongs  to  all  of 
California,  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego,  from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea.  He 
comes  from  an  illustrious  Roman  ancestry,  whose  proud  motto,  "  Stem- 
mata  Quaid  Faciunt  ?"  was  .engraved,  by  dint  of  his  own  invincible 
courage  and  indefatigable  diligence,  through  the  long  curriculum. 

Here  the  gentleman  cried  out,  like  Caesar  when  he  had 
the  fever,  for  water,  and  the  rest  of  his  splendid  sentence 
was  drowned  in  a  goblet  of  gurgling  drink.  He  continued  : 
Campbell  Pericles  Berry,  before  he  came  to  California,  was  a  com- 
rade of  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts  for  ut- 
tering the  sentiment  that  all  Germans  have  a  right  to  worship  King 
Gambrinus  in  oblations  of  brimming  beer,  in  foaming  schooners  on 
Sunday  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  privilege  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  unhappy  sons  of  Erin  to  drink  whisky  the  balance  of  the 


week.  Now,  then,  my  fellow-members,  we  verily  believe  that  should 
you  honor  Mr.  Berry  with  the  nomination  for  the  governorship  of  the 
State  of  California,  that  on  the  day  of  the  election,  in  November  next, 
when  the  sun  goes  down  into  the  great  Pacific,  the  beacon  lights  of  vic- 
tory will  burn  in  every  hamlet  and  city  and  bla2e  on  every  hill,  from  the 
snow-capped  summit  of  Shasta  to  the  hoary  head  of  Mount  San  Diego ; 
from  the  cloud-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierras  to  the  wave-washed  sands 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  We  believe  that  be,  above  all  others  who  has  been 
or  may  be  named  to  this  convention,  is  nearer  to  the  people,  and  that 
he  will  unite  the  Democracy,  in  the  language  of  your  motto,  "from 
Del  Norte  to  San  Diego,  and  from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea." 

Then  came  Judge  Lamar,  of  San  Francisco,  who  presented 
the  name  of  the  Honorable  James  A.  Johnson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

The  exalted  position  for  which  I  will  present  his  name,  and  the  au- 
gust presence  of  this  tribunal  before  which  I  appear  for  that  purpose, 
would  appall  me  were  I  not  sustained  and  supported  by  a  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  many  eminent  public  services,  his  fidelity  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  affection  of  the  people  for  James  A.  Johnson.  They  have 
cause  to  admire  him  ;  they  have  a  right  to' love  him.  No  man  has  ever 
held  office  in  the  State  of  California,  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego,  from 
the  Sierras  to  the  sea,  who  has  a  purer  or  cleaner  record  of  public  ser- 
vice than  James  A,  Johnson,  and  he  is  better  known  and  more  loved  by 
the  people  of  this  State  than  any  other  living  man.  Mr.  Johnson,  with 
a  heart  as  brave,  and  a  spirit  as  dauntless  as  the  knight  who,  in  the 
revolutionary  times,  first  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  whose  emblem  was 
the  horse's  shoe,  and  whose  motto  was  sic  pivot  transcenere  mantes,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  on  the  campaign,  crossing  and  recrossing 
that  vast  Himalaya  of  the  Coast  Range,  climbing  the  Sierras,  descend- 
ing the  valleys,  visiting  every  village,  hamlet,  and  camp,  proclaiming 
the  gospel  of  the  Constitution,  and  rallying  the  scattered  and  disheart- 
ened forces  of  the  Democracy,  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego,  from 
the  Sierras  to  the  sea.  In  Congress,  amid  the  storms  of  fanat- 
icism, and  the  moral  carnage  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  thecivil  war, 
when  many  good  and  bold  men  trembled  and  halted,  and  timid  men 
shrank  from  the  front,  Johnson  stood  in  the  breach,  the  undaunted 
champion  of  Democracy,  and  the  true  and  trusted  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  all  around  him  into  the  seething  maelstrom  of  official  cor- 
ruption fell  the  servants  and  representatives  of  the  people,  James  A. 
Johnson  stood  up  firm  as  a  rock,  the  impersonation  of  integrity  and 
honor.  He  never  bent  the  knee  or  yielded  obeisance  to  the  enemies  of 
the  people  ;  he  never  lost  his  head  nor  his  heart  in  the  glamour  of 
wealth  or  the  prestige  of  power.  Again  I  repeat  it,  Johnson  is  the  man 
whom  the  people  desire.  Nominate  him  for  Governor  and  all  along 
the  seven  hundred  miles  of  California's  vast  latitude,  irom  the  Sierras  to 
the  sea,  will  be  heard  the  shouts  of  the  Democracy,  like  the  music  of 
many  waters — a  grand  diapason  of  political  redemption. 

Then  Colonel  Flournoy  dealt  a  hand  for  George  Hearst ; 
but  as  he  did  not  once  use  the  eloquent  simile  "from  the 
snow-capped  summits  of  Mount  Shasta,"  etc.,  or  once  name 
the  "grand  old"  party,  we  omit  his  speech  as  deficient  in  those 
glittering  specimens  of  oratorical  jewelry  with  which  most 
of  the  speeches  were  so  brilliantly  adorned.  When  Messrs. 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Taylor  cameforward  to  make  their  speech 
there  was  the  wildest  silence.     These  gentlemen  said  : 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  Fellow-citizens 
and  Fellow-Democrats  :  There  perhaps  never  was  a  time  within  the 
history  of  our  State  when  her  Democracy  was  gathered  together  under 
such  auspicious  circumstances  as  those  which  now  surround  us.  Gath- 
ered as  we  are  here  from  beneath  the  snow-capped  and  hoary  brow  of 
Mount  Shasta  ;  from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea;  from  the  climes  of  the 
sunny  south  ;  from  the  east  and  from  the  west ;  from  every  village  and 
hamlet  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  glorious  common- 
wealth of  farmers  and  miners,  the  professional,  the  artisan,  and  the 
mechanic,  we  are  here  assembled  as  the  representatives  in  council  of 
that  grand  old  party  which,  from  the  time  of  its  inception  by  its  im- 
mortal founders,  has  ever  been,  and  ever  shall  be  the  true,  tried  friend 
and  champion  of  the  people  ;  obedient  to  their  wishes,  and  subservient 
to  their  will  and  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ever- vigilant,  un- 
tiring, eternal,  uncompromising,  and  valiant  foe  of  their  would-be  tor- 
mentors and  oppressors,  advocating  the  grand  old  Jeffersonian  princi- 
ples which  were  laid  down  by  the  lathers  who  have  preceded  us,  and 
which  is  our  mission  to-day,  and  has  ever  been.  In  everv  country 
which  raises  hordes  of  bloodless  and  soulless  capital  on  the  one  side, 
and  toiling,  caving,  honest,  and  patient  humanity  on  the  other,  the 
grand  old  Democratic  party,  true  to  its  time-honored  principles,  is 
ever  found  warmly  battling  for  the  cause  of  human  flesh  and  blood; 
defending  their  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  and  privileges.  We, 
to-day,  as  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego, 
from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea,  may  stand,  and  we  may  thank  God  that 
we  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  standing  forth  in  our  pride  of  man- 
hood, and  pointng  to  the  glorious  record  of  the  Democrauc  party. 
It  is  the  proudest  event  of  our  lifetime  that  we  have  the  privilege  to  say 
that  we  are  Democrats  ;  that  we  love  and  honor  the  principles  of  the 
party  ;  and  we  have  no  further  claim  upon  the  grand  organization — no 
claim  except  that  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  and  our  duty,  since  it 
became  our  privilege  to  cast  a  vote  at  all.  to  cast  it  or  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  grand  old  Democratic  party.  When  we  go  from  this  con- 
vention, let  us  go,  every  one  of  us.  as  a  major-general  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  organizing  our  forces  for  battle.  Let  us  organize  them,  and 
when  the  eventful  day  shall  come,  let  us  march  to  the  polls,  and  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  our  country  and  to  the  Democratic  party, 
let  us  rain  such  a  shower  of  ballots  as  will  prove,  when  the  work  is 
done  and  the  ballots  cold,  we  will  have  rolled  up  such  an  overwhelming 
majority  as  will  simply  appall  our  opponents.  Then  we  may  gather 
together  in  our  assembly,  and  under  the  gallant  leadership  of  those  who 
have  brought  victory,  let  us  give  one  grand  shout  which  shall  reach  to 
heaven,  and  shall  echo  across  the  continent  like  an  electric  shock  to  our 
brethrtn.  of  the  East,  that  once  again  the  gallant  Democracy  of  Cali- 
fornia hat  rescued  the  State  government  from  radical  rule,  and  has 
agaic  placed  i™  m  the  grand  galaxy  of  Democratic  Slates.  Let  us  go 
forth  as  loll  Democrats  from  this  convention,  with  our  coats  pulled  off 
and  our  sleeves.  rollea-.ni  ^  to  d0  battle  in  the  cause  of  Democracy, 
untiring  and  unceasing,  u-*ji  tee  final  verdict  is  recorded,  ' '  Democracy, 
well  done,  thou  good  and  w>hful  servant,"  and  is  blazoned  in  bril- 
liancy from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego.  from  tne  sierras  to  the  sea. 

"  Hordes  of  bloodless  and  sulless  capitai »  js  g00£  .   tne 
(^grand  old  Democratic  Pa*y_!*  *ood,  but  the  metaphor  of 


Democratic  major-generals  going  -  th  tQ  battle  -  their 
shirt-sleeves,  with  only  one  eye  on  «k  ffi  and  shouting 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  b.^a  to  the  A^t^ 
Ocean,  is  a  little  mixed.  But  that  is  only  n«*iral  hen  a 
Webster,  and  Taylor  are  all  talking  together.  Tohn  Daggett 
was  nominated  as  a  "  Democratic  war-horse,'  ,ot  one  of 


those  like  Job's,  that  smelt  the  battle  from  afar,  for  John  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  attended  every  Democratic  convention 
for  twenty-two  years.  The  delegates,  in  sympathy  for  this 
well-worn,  and  doubtless  ring-boned  and  spavined  specimen 
of  party  hack,  put  no  one  in  nomination  against  him,  and  he 
had  a  limp  over  all  by  himself. 

To  illustrate  the  toploftical  height  of  nonsense  to  which 
panegyric  may  be  carried,  listen  to  this  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions and  character  of  a  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Bench  : 

If  absulute  purity  of  character,  unimpeachable  integrity,  marked 
ability  ;  if  intellectual  and  physical  vigor  of  the  most  splendid  type  ;  if 
education  of  the  most  liberal  character,  a  thorough  training  in  law, 
profound  experience  on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  combine  to  present 
qualifications  which  fit  a  gentleman  for  this  high  position  ;  if,  indeed, 
they  combine  to  present  surroundings,  morally,  professionally,  intellect- 
ually, and  physically  that  almost  illustrate  the  character  of  an  ideal 
judge,  I  contend  that  these  endowments  and  qualifications  are  pre- 
sented and  realized  to-day  in  the  person  of  Judge  Evans,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

No  man  ever  lived  whose  life  and  bearing  would  justify 
such  an  encomium, and  certainly  not  Judge  Evans,  who  came 
out  of  the  struggle  with  thirty-five  votes  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco delegation,  and  not  the  best  part  of  that.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, of  Alpine,  was  recommended  for  the  Supreme 
Bench  because  "he  studied  law  in  my  office  five  years.  He 
has  been  my  partner,  and  has  been  a  partner  of  James  T. 
Farley."  Judge  Sepulveda  was  advocated  by  a  sophomoric 
young  elocutionist  in  this  fashion  : 

The  native  sons  appeal  to  you  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  there  were  an  up- 
rising from  your  valleys  and  a  crying  out  from  the  peaks  of  your  moun- 
tains to  nominate  one  of  your  own  sons. 

Judge  Wallace,  late  Chief-Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
made  the  following  bid  for  Congress  at  large  : 

Wherever  the  Democratic  standard  is  uniurled,  in  its  shadow  I  will 
fight,  and  I  will  follow  it ;  and  whenever  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  as  they  are  in  the  platform  which  you  have  adopted, 
then  my  efforts  will  be  to  maintain  and  support  them.  I  understand 
that  we  are  anti-monopoly.  1  understand  that  in  every  line  and  in 
every  word  of  that  platform  anti-monopoly  is  written  in  blazing  words, 
in  living  letters  ;  opposed  to  the  monopoly  of  the  national  banks  ;  op- 
posed to  the  monopoly  of  the  railroads  ;  opposed  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  telegraph,  and  to  all  that  brood  which  Republican  policy  has  brought 
upon  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  from  the  many  to 
enrich  the  few. 

Then  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  flung  his  oratorical  cap  into  the 
chandelier,  and  said  : 

A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  people  confessedly  under  the  hee 
of  Leland  Stanford  and  Charles  Crocker  !  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  I  have  no  political  or  personal  affiliations  that  will  deter  me  from 
doing  my  duty  when  in  Washington,  as  I  shall  be  if  I  have  your  nom- 
ination. I  believe  these  things  can  be  accomplished.  ' '  What !  "  says 
one,  ' '  do  you  think  a  saucy  boy  from  California  can  go  among  those 
three  hundred  experienced  old  heads,  and  make  an  impression  in  one 
year?"  Yes,  one  man— one  uncompromising,  relentless  man — with  the 
principles  of  your  party,  can  stand  in  your  national  legislature,  and 
Bill  Stow  and  all  his  troupe  will  be  defeated. 

The  prize  was  awarded  to  Sumner,  and  Judge  Wallace  was 
the  most  mortified  of  all  the  candidates  who  got  the  grand 
bounce.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  that  sometimes  carry  men  off  their  balance 
in  times  like  these  ;  but  we  are  convinced  there  never  has 
been  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  a  more  ludicrous  exhibition 
of  meaningless  words  and  absurd  metaphors  than  were 
strung  together  at  this  Democratic  Convention.  We  repro- 
duce them  that  their  authors  may  calmly  peruse  them,  and 
be  ashamed  of  them,  and  that  the  sober,  rising,  thinking 
young  men,  who  are  in  the  future  to  manage  our  public  affairs, 
may  avoid  imitating  them. 


The  following  letter  from  a  lady  in  the  East  to  a  relative 
in  this  city  will  be  found  well  worth  perusal  : 

We  of  the  East  do  not  underrate  the  trials  of  all  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions you  endure  from  the  Chinese  coming  to  your  shores.  You  pos- 
sess our  enure  sympathy.  Do  not  we  suffer  ten-fold  from  the  Irish  who 
flock  here  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  ?  And  are  they  not  made  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  as  soon  as  they  reach  land,  and  sometimes  before? 
Do  they  not  control  nearly  all  our  Eastern  cities?  They  vote  them- 
selves into  all  the  offices,  tax  us  what  they  please,  dispose  of  the  funds, 
(most  of  which  find  their  way  into  their  own  pockets,)  leaving  our  cities 
bankrupt ;  they  five  without  work,  browbeat  and  insult  honest  Ameri- 
cans in  the  most  offensive  manner,  in  defiance  of  all  law  ;  maintain 
grog-shops  on  every  street-corner ;  swagger,  in  a  half-intoxicated  state, 
through  the  streets,  to  the  intense  disgust  and  alarm  of  every  decent 
man  and  woman,  and  convert  the  glorious  terms  ' '  liberty  "  and  ' '  free- 
dom "  into  lawlessness  and  unrestrained  license.  They  hate  laws  and 
despise  authority.  Witness  their  behavior  in  Ireland.  In  all  the  world 
there  is  no  better  government  than  in  England.  Our  own  laws  are 
framed  from  hers.  Yet  they  defy  all  efforts  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  delight  in  every  crime  known  to  the  decalogue.  Nothing  but  our 
great  extent  of  country  can  save  us.  Don't  you  suppose  they  carry  this 
same  mutinous,  malignant,  and  dangerous  spirit  with  them  here? 
Should  an  opportunity  ever  occur,  they  will  seek  to  strangle  and  kill,  if 
possible,  the  good  nation  that  has  fed  and  nourished  them.  They  have 
no  love  of  country.  As  for  servants,  both  men  and  women,  time 
would  fail  me  to  recount  the  ills  we  suffer  from  their  impudence,  lazi- 
ness, untidiness,  propensity  for  destroying  others'  goods,  larcenies  both 
large  and  small,  etc,  etc.  Indeed,  coming  in  daily  contact  with  this 
selfish,  ignorant,  insolent  class  adds  largely  to  the  burdens  of  life,  and 
deprives  us  of  many  a  joy  that  otherwise  might  be  ours.  1  do  not  speak 
for  myself  particularly,  but  for  the  whole  community.  I  agree  with  you 
entirely  as  to  their  not  being  allowed  to  vote.  To  my  mind,  those  who 
come  to  the  country  should  consider  themselves  highly  favored  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  arising  from  good  laws,  protection  to  life  and 
property,  and  freedom  to  all.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  or 
hold  office  ;  but  the  knowledge  that  their  children,  born  on  this  soil,  hav- 
ing attained  theage  of  twenty-one,  might  have  that  privi!  . 
to  them  the  great  boon  and  blessing  longed  and  hoped  : 
now,  the  constitution  confers  more  benefits  and  favors  on 
on  the  native-born,  and  this  can  not  be  right. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


MR.    DUX'S     DECEASE. 


An  English  Satire  on  American  Administration  of  Justice. 


"  So,  you  quit  us  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 
"  Yes,  marm  ;  I  guess  they're  a-goin'  to  hang  me  at  ten 
o'clock  sharp." 

I  opened  wide  eyes  and  ears  as  I  heard  this  fragment  of 
conversation.  At  the  moment  I  was  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  cell.  But  such  a  cell  !  It  looked  more  like  a  board- 
ing-house parlor.  The  windows  were  barred,  it  is  true  ;  the 
walls  were  whitewashed,  and  the  lock  of  the  door  was  pon- 
derous ;  but  on  the  floor  there  was  a  soft  carpet,  and  against 
the  walls  were  arranged  chairs  and  ottomans. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  some  of  them  seated,  some 
standing,  a  dozen  ladies,  in  visiting  costume,  formed  a  circle 
round  a  gentleman.  The  latter  was  in  correct  evening  dress 
— white  cambric  tie,  swallow-tailed  coat,  white  kid  gloves, 
and  boots  that  reflected  one  like  a  polished  shield. 

"  That's  the  assassin,"  whispered  the  detective,  who  was 
showing  me  round,  (ten  dollars  a  day,  meals  not  included.) 
I  could  not  restrain  a  movement  of  surprise. 
"  It's  James  Dux,"  he  continued,  taking  no  notice  ;  "  he's 
under  sentence  of  death." 

In  the  monotonous  voice  of  a  professional  guide  he  went  on 
to  tell  me  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  the  focus  of  so 
much  attention. 

"A  criminal  of  the  highest  class,  this  Dux.  He  began  in 
an  intelligent  way  by  only  attacking  respectable  people, 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars  or  so.  Four  times  he  has  cheated 
the  gallows,  The  first  time  he  bought  off  the  witnesses  ; 
the  second  time  he  bought  off  the  jury  ;  the  third  time  he 
did  business  with  the  judge.  But  a  fatal  accident  was  his 
ruin.  The  paper  he  found  on  a  banker  he  assassinated  turned 
out  to  be  counterfeit.  James  had  killed  a  confrere  by  mis- 
take. Not  being  able  to  get  together  money  enough  to  make 
his  innocence  clear,  he  was  found  guilty.  He  was  going  to 
be  sent  aloft,  when  a  comrade  starting  in  trade  offered  to 
buy  the  fraudulent  bank-notes  at  a  sacrifice.  He  said  he 
calculated  he  could  pass  them  on  his  customers  out  West. 
With  the  sum  thus  realized  James  was  able  to  persuade  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  take  a  disinterested  view  of  his 
case,  and  he  was  let  off. 

"  But  Dux  never  got  over  the  turn  it  gave  him.  He  be- 
came kinder  stupid — lost  his  head.  He  took  to  robbing  the 
first  that  came  in  his  road.  One  evening,  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  suburb,  he  knocked  out  the  brains  of  an  old  man  with  a 
sledge-hammer  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  watch  of  no  value. 
"Caught  in  the  act  by  a  young  policeman  who  thought  he 
had  a  chance  of  distinguishing  himself,  James  was  brought 
up  in  court  for  the  fifth  time.  The  evidence  was  over- 
whelming, the  defense  weak,  the  jury  indifferent.  While  the 
dozen  in  the  box  were  trying  whisky  cocktails,  Judge  Black- 
stone  rose  in  the  middle  of  a  cloud  of  cigar-smoke  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death,  giving  the  poor  fellow  only  three 
months'  leisure  to  read  the  Bible  in.  His  time  is  up  this 
afternoon." 

"•And  that  is  the  prisoner,"  I  exclaimed  :  "  the  man  in  the 
dress-clothes  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  Dux,"  he  answered.  "  He's  converted,  you 
know.  At  present  he  is  a  great  object  of  interest.  Our 
richest  ladies  pay  all  his  expenses.  The  best  ladies  come 
round  regular  to  comfort  him.  He  is  going  to  die  beauti- 
fully, we  expect.  It  is  a  great  victory  for  the  Hardshell 
Baptist  Church.  You'll  see  that  James  will  make  a  truly 
sanctified  end." 

Meantime  the  assassin,  reconducting  one  of  his  lady  vis- 
itors to  the  door,  passed  quite  close  to  me,  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  his  likeness  in  my  mental  camera. 

He  was  a  low-sized,  thick-set,  ill-built  man,  with  a  face 
blotched  with  whisky  pimples,  a  low  forehead,  a  cold  eye, 
and  the  limbs  of  a  long-armed  ape.  What  a  sinister  and 
grotesque  caricature  this  bestial  wretch  was,  tricked  out  in 
the  garb  of  good  society,  his  big  bony  toes  making  humps  on 
the  patent  leather  of  his  dandy  pumps,  and  his  close-cropped 
hair  glistening  with  some  perfume,  which  could  not  kill  the 
fetid  odor  that  exuded  from  his  vulgar  body. 

A  lady  advanced  toward  the  assassin,  and  presented  him 
with  an  immense  white  bouquet — the  symbol  of  purity  of 
soul.  But  as  she  tried  to  murmur  a  few  appropriate  words, 
emotion  overcame  her,  and  she  swooned. 

The  condemned  felon  had  taken  the  flowers  with  a  care- 
less air,  sniffed  them,  and  jerked  them  over  his  shoulder  to 
a  corner  of  the  room,  where  1  perceived  a  mass  of  fragrance 
and  bloom  thrown  in  huddled  heaps  like  so  much  reluse. 

"  The  poor  creatures  are  nervous,  do  you  mind,"  said 
James,  compassionately.  "  They  should  take  a  horn  of  gin 
before  risking  themselves  here." 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  only  daughter,  Miss 
Blackstone,"  said  a  gentleman  of  judicial  bearing,  bursting 
forward  to  make  way  for  a  lovely  young  girl  who  leaned  on 
his  arm. 

The  murderer  bowed. 
The  young  lady  courtesied. 

The  judge  did  his  best  to  imitate  one  and  the  other  ;  that 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  his  corpulence  would  permit  him. 

"  Papa  has  spoken  often  about  you,"  said  the  pretty  girl, 
with  a  whimper.  "  I  am  really  sorry  you  can  not  dine  with 
us  to-morrow." 

"  It's  out  of  the  question,  miss,  and  I  deeply  regret  it," 
said  Dux,  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

The  young  lady  blushed,  and  lowered  her  eyes. 
"  Unless,  you  know,  your  father  would  consent  to  revise 
his  judgment,"  continued  the  felon. 

"  Ah,  James,"  said  the  judge,  with  a  blending  of  formality 
and  the  cold  amiability  of  the  bench,  "  it  is,  as  you  say,  out 
of  the  question.  Business  is  business,  you  know  ; "  and 
bending  toward  Dux,  he  whispered,  "  it  would  be  as  much 
as  my  appointment  is  worth  to  do  anything  at  present." 

"  It  must  be  a  terrible  thing,  Mr.  Dux,  to  be  hanged  ! " 
interrupted  the  young  girl. 

"  A  moment's  pain,  more  or  less,  Miss  Blackstone  ;  a  short 
moment — do  you  hear  ?"  said  the  judge.  "  It  is  the  death 
I  would  prefer  for  myself." 

"  Well,  that's  as  how  it  is,"  insinuated  Mr.  Dux.     "  I  dare 
say  it's  sweet  enough,  if  the  trap  works  proper   and   the 
sheriiT  is  experienced.     By  the  bye,  judge,  would  you  kindly 
are  that  the  rope  is  comfortably  soaped  ?" 


"Willingly,  my  friend.  Any  favor  I  can  grant  you  under 
the  circumstances  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask." 

Mr.  Blackstone  left  with  his  daughter.  The  latter  turned 
back  several  times  in  the  hope  to  catch  a  parting  glance  of 
the  assassin. 

I  afterward  learned  that  on  the  dawn  of  the  following 
morning  she  forwarded  a  basket  of  magnificent  flowers  to 
the  condemned  cell. 

"  More  posies  !  "  cried  Dux,  when  he  saw  them.  "  These 
women  folk  are  fools.  There's  only  one  in  the  lot — my  gal 
Jane  —who  knows  the  right  stuff  to  give  a  citizen  of  the  great 
United  States  to  help  him  to  die.  She  sent  me  a  gallon  of 
old  Bourbon." 

By  this  time  a  crowd  of  new  arrivals  had  invaded  the  cell, 
which  had  been  transformed  into  an  audience  chamber.  It 
was  a  deputation  of  prominent  citizens,  who  requested  to  be 
received  by  the  lion  of  the  day. 

The  orator  of  the  crowd  made  three  paces  toward  the 
condemned  man,  and  exhibiting  a  handsome  case  in  moroc- 
co and  gold,  he  delivered  the  following  discourse  with  much 
dignity  and  feeling : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Dux,  permit  the  inhabitants  of  Humanityville 
at  large,  and  conjoined  with  them  the  members  of  the  jury, 
the  sheriff,  and  the  different  persons  who  assisted  at  your 
trial,  as  well  as  the  prison  officials,  also  the  members  of  the 
police  force  who  took  part  in  your  capture,  to  offer  you, 
through  me  as  medium,  this  feeble  testimonial  of  the  esteem 
with  which  you  have  inspired  us  all  ;  not  only  by  your  calm 
resignation  and  the  attitude,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  a 
gentleman,  which  you  have  known  how  to  preserve  during  the 
many  days  of  your  detention  and  throughout  the  ordeal  of  the 
proceedings  in  court,  but  likewise  by  the  truly  Christian  senti- 
ments which  have  led  you  to  pardon  those  whose  action  may 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  your  condemnation.  Accept 
I  beg  of  you,  in  the  names  of  all  my  fellow-citizens  and  in 
my  own,  this  modest  gift.  We  heartily  wish  that  it  may 
prove  useful  and  agreeable  to  you  during  the  last  hours  of 
your  terrestrial  sojourn." 

Mr.  Dux  extended  both  his  hands,  and  received  from  those 
of  the  orator  a  superbly  enameled  massive  gold  watch. 

He  weighed  it  in  his  right  palm  for  a  few  seconds,  turned 
it  over,  and  then  applied  it  to  his  right  ear. 
"  Is  it  going  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  donors  in  chorus. 
"  Keep  good  time  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes." 
"  Jeweled  ? " 
"  Rather." 

"  Horizontal  escapement  ?  " 
"Oh,  yes?" 
"  American  built  ? " 
"  You  bet." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged,  but  while  you 
were  about  it  you  might  have  given  me  a  hand-made  ticker." 
Here  the  members  of  the  deputation  saw  that  the  series 
of  explanations  were  exhausted.  After  having  shaken  hands 
with  the  courageous  Mr.  Dux — whom  they  passed  by  in  In- 
dian file — they  discreetly  withdrew. 

A  second  deputation  was  ushered  into  the  room. 
After  the  customary  salute  the  leader  of  the  procession 
spoke  his  speech  in  these  terms  : 

"  Respected  sir,  I  am  the  twin  brother,  and  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  the  nearest  relatives  and  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  late  George  Brown,  whom  you  slew  on  the 
night  of  the  thirty-first  of  August  last,  by  sundry  blows  of  a 
sledge-hammer,  in  order  to  possess  yourself  of  a  nickel  watch 
which  he  had  bought  for  five  dollars. 

"  Desiring  to  make  known  to  the  public  the  sentiments  of 
admiration  and  respect  with  which  your  conversation  has 
filled  us,  we  pray  you  to  accept  our  humble  homage  in  the 
shape  of  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  for  your  own  use.  We 
will  take  it  as  an  inestimable  favor  if  you  will  wear  them  at 
to-morrow  morning's  ceremony." 

James  Dux  ejected  a  quid  toward  the  pile  of  bouquets 
heaped  behind  him,  and  having  tumefied  his  cheek  with  a 
fresh  plug  of  tobacco,  he  took  the  bundle,  tore  off  the  paper- 
covering,  and  successively  unfolded  the  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
trousers,  examining  the  texture  of  the  stuff  with  the  touch  of 
a  connoisseur. 

"  Are  these  English  articles  warranted,  you  know  ?  " 
"Oh,  yes,"  chorused  the  group  of  relatives  and  friends. 
"  Latest  fashion  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Buttons  solidly  sewn  on — no  slopshop  work  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes." 

But  as  he  pursued  his  examination  sudden  creases  puck 
ered  his  forehead,  and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  anger  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  Where  are  the  suspenders  ?  There  aint  no  suspenders 
to  the  pants,  nor  buttons  to  the  coat-sleeves  !  " 

The  members  of  the  deputation  regarded  each  other  with 
an  embarrassed  air.  A  whispered  colloquy  took  place  among 
them.  At  last  two  of  the  youngest  of  the  party  hurried  out, 
and  the  orator,  regaining  his  presence  of  mind,  gave  Mr. 
Dux  his  assurance  that  the  forgotten  articles  would  be 
supplied  without  delay. 

"All  right,"  said  the  assassin;  "let's  say  no  more  about 
it." 
At  that  moment  a  smothered  sob  was  heard. 
It  came  from  one  of  the  two   orphan  daughters  left  by 
poor  George  Brown. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Dux,"  she  murmured  amid  her  tears,  "  how  did 
you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  kill  our  good  father?" 

"  It  was  his  own  fault,"  answered  James.  "  He  provoked 
me  by  making  an  exhibition  of  that  dumed  watch.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation.  Only  for  that  all-fired  time-pl'ece 
I  should  have  died  of  hunger,  like  a  man,  before  z  would 
have  dreamed  of  robbery.  It  was  more  than  imprudent  it 
was  downright  immoral  on  his  part." 

"  The  Browns  were  always  too  fond  n* ostentation,  loudly 
declared  a  fat  lady  with  a  red  far-,  who  wis  no  other  than 
the  president  of  the  Society  for  -ne  Protection  of  Penitent 
Assassins.  "  Poor  man,"  she  fumed  turning  toward  Dux, 
"you  are  dying  a  victim  to  ^deplorable  vanity  of  our  rela- 
tive. For  my  part,  I  am  ''  ,the.  emphatic  opinion  that  it  is 
high  time  to  pass  a  law  <»terdicting  the  parade  of  articles  of 

"  That's  a  fact  "  assented  Mr.  Hiram  K.  Anthropologus, 
secretary  of  thr'<5ciet>' ;  "asaint  himself  could  not  resist. 


Brown  was  entirely  to  blame.  He  only  got  what  he  deserved. 
But  you,  Mr.  Dux,  tell  me,  please,  when  the  temptation  as- 
sailed you  to  kill  George  in  order  to  get  his  watch,  did  you 
suffer  much  ?" 

"  Terrible,  sir,  terrible.  When  I  saw  him  pull  it  out  to 
look  at  the  hour,  I  thought  he  wanted  to  rile  me.  That's  a 
thing,  you  know,  no  citizen  of  this  free  country  can  stand 
without  getting  his  dander  up.  It  sort  of  affected  me  in  the 
stomach  first,  then  in  the  legs,  and  then  in  the  head.  I  tried 
to  resist,  and  even  made  an  attempt  to  run  away.  But  I 
can't  tell  how  it  came  to  pass  ;  I  wasn't  equal  to  it ;  and 
when  calmness  returned  I  was  stooping  over  the  man,  a 
sledge-hammer  in  my  hand,  and  his  skull  was  smashed  1. . . . 
No  matter,  it  can't  be  helped  now  that  it  is  over.  I  forgive 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  Poor  man  !  "  cried  all  the  ladies  in  a  tone  of  profound 
commiseration,  and  then  began  a  rivalry  between  them  as  to 
who  should  give  a  farewell  token  to  the  condemned. 
"  Do  take  this  porte-monnaie,"  said  one. 
"And  this  flask  of  smelling-salts,"  said  another. 
"  Here  is  my  box  of  pulmonic  wafers,"  added   a  third. 
"  They  are  a  sovereign  remedy  against  asthma  and  difficult 
breathing." 

Dux  took  everything  that  was  offered  him  ;  but  all  went 
the  way  of  the  bouquets  before  long. 

A  tumult  in  a  corner  put  an  end  to  these  effusions  of 
friendliness.  An  unfortunate  wretch,  all  rags  and  patches, 
his  cheeks  hollow  from  long  fasting,  was  struggling  in  the 
clutches  of  some  half-dozen  persons. 

"  I  have  caught  him  1 "  screeched  a  female  voice.  He  was 
attempting  to  steal  the  game  pie  sent  for  James  Dux  1 " 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you  please,  ladies,"  gasped  the  poor  beg- 
gar, "  I  have  not  tasted  food  for  two  days,  and — and  I  never 
murdered  anybody." 

He  was  flung  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  room. 
A  negro  domestic  here  entered,  and  announced  to   Mr. 
Dux  that  dinner  was  served  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

The  company  filed  out  into  the  dining-room  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  jail,  which  had  been  amiably  placed,  together 
with  the  governor's  plate  and  French  cook,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  prisoner  and  his  friends  for  the  occasion. 

The  condemned  man  took  his  station  in  the  seat  of  honor, 
Judge  Blackstone  on  his  right,  and  the  district-attorney  on 
his  left.  A  popular  preacher  of  the  Talmage  type  said  grace 
before  meat,  and  made  an  impromptu  prayer,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  some  eloquent  allusions  to  the  ceremony 
of  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Dux  ate  heartily  and  drank  copiously,  and  burst  into 
frequent  explosions  of  good-humor,  which  were  vastly  ad- 
mired by  the  guests.  The  repast  was  a  veritable  banquet  in 
its  plenteousness,  a  fete  in  its  joyous  spirit.  Several  effec- 
tive selections  of  music  were  performed  during  the  courses 
on  a  harmonium  by  the  leader  of  the  popular  preacher's 
choir.  After  the  coffee  came  liquors  stronger  than  wine, 
and  with  them  came  the  toasts.  The  shortest  and  most  del- 
icate of  those  was  given  by  the  twin  brother  of  George 
Brown  in  the  following  neat  speech  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  Our  urbane  and  much-to-be-re- 
gretted friend  James  is  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  May  the 
dejection  of  his  leave-taking  be  softened  and  its  pains  be 
abridged." 

Dux  got  on  his  legs,  and  in  a  robust  voice,  responded  as 
follows  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  This  I  shall  ever  look  upon  as 
the  happiest  and  proudest  moment  of  my  career.  Its  re- 
membrance shall  not  quit  me  till  my  dying  hour.  In  many 
a  former  period  of  my  existence  I  was  cast  down  by  disap- 
pointment, and  often  almost  gave  way  to  despair.  Little 
did  I  then  imagine  that  I  should  one  day  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  this  honor.  It  was  furthest  from  my  hopes  that 
I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  being  entertained  by  such  a 
distinguished  circle  until  I  gave  that  rooster,  Brown,  his 
pass-out  checks  for  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  The  death  of 
that  miserable  sinner  has  made  a  new  man  of  me,  has  re- 
generated me,  and  filled  me,  so  to  speak,  with  a  second  life. 
From  the  moment  my  sentence  was  pronounced  by  my 
friend,  the  judge  here,  I  felt  myself  another  being — indeed, 
I  may  safely  say.  without  boasting,  that  I  should  have  lived 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  joy  one  feels  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  good  unless  I  had  undertaken  that  job  which 
procures  me  the  novelty  of  being  strangled  to-morrow.  Oh, 
my  friends,  would  that  you  were  all  in  the  ranks  of  the  just, 
like  your  humble  servant !  It  is  a  blessed  and  profitable  thing, 
I  guess,  to  be  awakened  to  the  truth,  to  read  pious  tracts, 
and  eat  spring  chickens  and  canvas-back  ducks  !  Person- 
ally, I  can  affirm  that  I  forgive  sincerely  all  who  have  had  a 
part  in  my  murder.  I  haven't  an  ounce  of  animosity  in  my 
composition  against  any  of  you.  If  I  were  let  go  free  to- 
morrow I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  the  head  of  an  unborn 
babe.  No,  indeed,  I  would  not.  But  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
at  home,  and  my  business  prospects  will  be  brighter  than 
those  of  any  citizen  in  these  States.  Yes,  to-morrow  I  shall 
be  walking  arm  in  arm  with  the  prophets— to-morrow  I 
would  not  exchange  my  log  cabin  in  Zion  for  the  White 
House  at  Washington.  From  the  golden  side  of  the  clouds 
I  shall  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  you  poor  sinners  down  here 
below,  in  the  depths  of  this  vale  of  tears.  It  is  not  for  you 
to  attain  to  the  glory  I  shall  have  reached,  for  you  have  done 
nothing  to  entitle  you  to  the  is^ompense.  Nevertheless,  I 
pardon  you  a-1''-  I  pardon  the  judge,  I  pardon  the  jury,  I 
pardon  the  witnesses,  who,  by  their  depositions,  have  been 
the  cauSe  °f  my  premature  dissolution.  I  even  pardon  that 
contemptible  old  rooster,  George  Brown  himself.  There 
isn't  an  atom  ot  resentment  in  my  soul." 
Everybody  was  melted  to  tears.  _ 

"  He  -;s  a  saint,"  said  the  popular  preacher. 
A«  lor  the  judge,  his  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  had  to 
hide  it  in  a  napkin  behind  a  barricade  of  four  empty  bottles 
of  California  wine. 

As  I  left  the  room  after  this  valedictory  banquet  I  could 
hear  the  clergyman  recommending  those  who  had  obtained 
reserved  tickets  for  the  execution  to  come  early,  and  not  to 
fail  to  bring  their  children  with  them,  as  the  sight  was  sure 
to  be  edifying. — Tinsle/s  Magazine. 


Monsieur  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  seventy-seven  years  of 
age,  but  as  sprightly  and  evergreen  as  of  yore.  His  young 
and  charming  wife  is  about  to  present  him  with  a  tenth  olive- 
branch. 


THE       ARGON  AUT. 


RAMBLES    AMONG    BOOKS. 


Scott's  Tribute  to  Mrs.  Siddons  :  With  the  most  com- 
manding beauty  of  face  and  form,  and  varied  grace  of  ac- 
tion ;  with  the  most  noble  combination  of  features,  and 
extensive  capability  of  expression  in  each  of  them  ;  with  an 
unequaled  genius  for  her  art,  the  utmost  patience  in  study, 
and  the  strongest  ardor  of  feeling,  there  was  not  a  passion 
which  she  ccAild  not  delineate ;  not  the  nicest  shade  ;  not 
the  most  delicate  modification  of  passion  which  she  could 
not  seize  with  philosophical  accuracy,  and  render  with  such 
immediate  force  of  nature  and  truth,  as  well  as  precision, 
that  what  was  the  result  of  profound  study  and  unwearied 
practice,  appeared  like  sudden  inspiration.  There  was  not  a 
height  of  grandeur  to  which  she  could  not  soar,  nor  a  dark- 
ness of  misery  to  which  she  could  not  descend  ;  not  a  chord 
of  feeling,  from  the  sternest  to  the  most  delicate,  which  she 
could  not  cause  to  vibrate  at  her  will.  She  had  reached  that 
point  of  perfection  in  art  where  it  ceases  to  be  art,  and  be- 
comes a  second  nature.  She  had  studied  most  profoundly 
the  powers  and  capabilities  of  language,  so  that  the  most 
critical  sagacity  could  not  have  suggested  a  delicacy  of  em- 
phasis by  which  the  meaning  of  the  author  might  be  more 
distinctly  conveyed,  or  a  shade  of  intonation  by  which  the 
sentiment  could  be  more  fully  or  more  faithfully  expressed. 
While  the  performers  of  the  past  or  present  time  have  made 
approaches  to  excellence  or  attained  it  now  and  then,  Mrs. 
Siddons  alone  was  pronounced  faultless  ;  and  in  her  the  last 
generation  witnessed  what  we  shall  not  see  in  ours— no,  nor 
our  children  after  us — that  amazing  union  of  splendid  intel- 
lectual powers  with  unequaled  charms  of  person,  which,  in 
the  tragic  department  of  her  art,  realized  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion.— From  Mrs.  Jameson's" Art  Sketches" 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Mannerisms  of  Dickens  :  Is  there  anything  in  Dick- 
ens's manner  as  a  writer  which  may  prevent  the  continuance 
of  his  extraordinary  popularity  ?  No  writer  can  be  great  with- 
out a  manner  of  his  own  •  and  that  Dickens  had  such  a 
manner  his  most  supercilious  censurer  will  readily  allow. 
His  terse  narrative  power,  often  intensely  humorous  in  its 
unblushing  and  unwinking  gravity,  and  often  deeply  pathetic 
in  its  simplicity,  is  as  -characteristic  of  his  manner  as  is  the 
supreme  felicity  of  phrase,  in  which  he  has  no  equal.  As  to 
the  latter,  I  should  hardly  know  where  to  begin  and  where 
to  leave  off  were  I  to  attempt  to  illustrate  it.  But,  to  take 
two  instances  of  different  kinds  of  wit,  I  may  cite  a  passage 
in  Custer's  narrative  of  her  interview  with  Lady  Dedlock  : 
"And  so  I  took  the  letter  from  her,  and  she  said  she  had 
nothing  to  give  me  ;  and  I  said  f  was  poor  myself,  and  con- 
sequently wanted  nothing;  "  and,  of  a  different  kind,  the  ac- 
count of  a  conversation  with  Macready,  in  which  the  great 
tragedian,  after  a  solemn  but  passionate  commendation  of 
his  friend's  reading,  "  put  his  hand  upon  my  breast  and 
pulled  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  /  felt  as  if  I  were 
doing  so?nebody  to  his  Werner."  These,  I  think,  were 
among  the  most  characteristic  merits  of  his  style.  It  also, 
and  more  especially  in  his  latter  years,  had  its  characteristic 
faults.  The  danger  of  degenerating  into  mannerism  is  inci- 
dent to  every  original  manner.  There  is  mannerism  in  most 
of  the  great  English  prose-writers  of  Dickens's  age — in  Car- 
lyle,  in  Macaulay,  in  Thackeray — but  in  none  of  them  is 
there  more  mannerism  than  in  Dickens  himself.  In  his 
earlier  writings,  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  for  instance,  (I  do 
not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  Portsmouth  boards,)  and  even  in 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  there  is  much  staginess  ;  but  in  his 
later  works  his  own  mannerism  had  swallowed  up  that  of 
the  stage,  and,  more  especially  in  serious  passages,  his  style 
had  become  what  M.  Taine  happily  characterizes  as  le  style 
tourmenti.  His  choice  of  words  remained  throughout  ex- 
cellent, and  his  construction  of  sentences  clear.  He  told 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  that  "  underlining  was  not  his  nature;" 
and  in  truth  he  had  no  need  to  emphasize  his  expressions, 
or  to  bid  the  reader  "  go  back  upon  their  meaning."  He 
recognized  his  responsibility  as  a  popular  writer  in  keeping 
th*  vocabulary  of  the  language  pure  ;  and  in  "  Little  Dorrit " 
he  e>^n  solemnly  declines  to  use  the  French  word  trousseau. 
In  his  orthography,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  free  from 
Americanisms  ;  and  his  interpunctuation  was  consistently 
odd.  But  these  are  trifles  ;  his  more  important  mannerisms 
were,  like  many  really  dangerous  faults  of  style,  only  the  ex- 
cess of  characteristic  excellences.  Thus  it  was  he  who  elab- 
orated with  unprecedented  effect  that  humorous  species  of 
paraphrase  which,  as  one  of  the  most  imitable  devices  of  his 
style,  has  also  been  the  most  persistently  imitated.  We  are 
all  tickled  when  Grip,  the  raven,  **  issues  orders  for  the  in- 
stant preparation  of  innumerable  kettles  for  purposes  of 
tea  ; "  or  when  Mr.  Pecksniff's  eye  is  "  piously  upraised, 
with  something  of  that  expression  which  the  poetry  of  ages 
has  attributed  to  a  domestic  bird  when  breathing  its  last 
amid  the  ravages  of  an  electric  storm  ;  "  but  in  the  end  the 
device  becomes  a  mere  trick  of  circumlocution.  Another 
mannerism  which  grew  upon  Dickens,  and  was  faithfully 
imitated  by  several  of  his  disciples,  was  primarily  due  to  his 
habit  of  turning  a  fact,  fancy,  or  situation  round  on  every 
side.  These,  and  certain  other  peculiarities,  hardened 
ened  as  the  style  of  Dickens  hardened  ;  and,  for  instance,  in 
the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  his  mannerisms  may  be  seen  side 
by  side  in  glittering  array.  By  way  of  compensation,  the 
occasional  solecisms  and  vulgarisms  of  his  earlier  style  (he 
only  very  gradually  ridded  himself  of  the  cockney  habit  of 
punning)  no  longer  marred  his  pages  ;  and  he  ceased  to 
break  or  lapse  occasionally,  in  highly  impassioned  passages, 
into  blank  verse.  From  first  to  last  Dickens's  mannerism, 
like  everything  which  he  made  part  of  himself,  was  not 
merely  assumed  on  occasions,  but  was,  so  to  speak,  absorbed 
into  his  nature.  It  shows  itself  in  almost  everything  that  he 
wrote  in  his  later  years,  from  the  most  carefully  elaborated 
chapters  of  his  books  down  to  the  most  deeply  felt  passages 
of  his  most  familiar  correspondence,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
genuine  pathos  and  most  exuberant  humor  of  his  books,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  sound  sense  and  unaffected  piety  of  his 
private  letters.  Future  generations  may,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, be  perplexed  and  irritated  by  what  we  merely  stumbled 
at,  and  may  wish  that  what  is  an  element  hardly  separable 
from  many  of  Dickens's  compositions  were  away  from  them, 
as  one  wishes  away  from  his  signature  that  horrible  flourish 
which  in  his  letters  he  sometimes  represents  himself  as  too 
tired  to  append. — From  A.  W,  Wards  " Charles  Dickens," 


Florence  Vane. 
I  loved  thee   long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again  ; 
I  renew  in  my  fond  vision 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hopes  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane ! 

The  ruin,  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old, 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told  ; 
That  spot,  the  hues  elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain,        • 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane ! 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main, 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane ! 

But  fairest,  coldest   wonder, 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod   under ; 

Alas  the  day  ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain, 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane ! 

The  lilies-of-the- valley 

By  young  graves  weep ; 
The  daisies  love  to  dally 

Where  young  maidens  sleep. 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying, 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane  I 

—Philip  PendUten.  Cooke. 

Song:  of  Margaret. 
Ay,  I  saw  her ;  we  have  met  — 

Married  eyes,  how  sweet  they  be  ! 
Are  you  happier,  Margaret, 

Than  you  might  have  been  with  me? 
Silence !  make  no  more  ado  ! 

Did  she  think  I  should  forget? 
Matters  nothing,  though  I  knew, 

Margaret,  Margaret. 
Once  those  eyes,  full  sweet,  full  shy, 

Told  a  certain  thing  to  mine ; 
What  they  told  me  I  put  by, 

Oh,  so  careless  of  the  sign. 
Such  an  easy  thing  to  take, 

And  I  did  not  want  it  then  ; 
Fool !    I  wish  my  heart  would  break  ; 

Scorn  is  hard  on  hearts  of  men. 
Scorn  of  self  is  bitter  work  — 

Each  of  us  has  felt  it  now ; 
Bluest  skies  she  counted  mirk, 

Self-betrayed  of  eyes  and  brow; 
As  for  me,  I  went  my  way, 

And  a  better  man  drew  nigh, 
Fain  to  earn,  with  long  essay, 

What  the  winner's  hand  threw  by. 
Matters  not  in  deserts  old, 

What  was  born,  and  waxed,  and  yearned, 
Year  to  year  its  meaning  told, 

I  am  come — its  deeps  are  learned  ; 
Come,  but  there  is  naught  to  say  — 

Married  eyes  with  mine  have  met. 
Silence  !    Oh,   I  had  my  day, 

Margaret,  Margaret.  —Jean  Ingefow. 


The    Game    of   Chess. 
Well,  you  are  happy.     I  have  found  content. 
I  will  not  think  of  all  she  might  have  lent 
By  her  kind  love  and  presence  to  my  life. 
The  time  is  past  for  that — she  is  your  wife. 
My  dream  is  over  now,  so  wild  and  sweet — 
It  was  at  best  a  dear,  delicious  cheat. 
I  can  sit  calmly  by  and  see  her  look, 
As  -ve  two  play,  steal  slyly  from  her  book, 
And  rest  with  deep  devotion  on  your  face. 
And  I  with  cold  indifference  can  trace 
Your  likeness  in  her  child,  and  even  take 
The  darling  up  and  kiss  him  for  her  sake. 
The  past  with  me  is  dead.     No  vain  regret 
Remains  to  make  me  wish  I  could  forget 
I  wonder  much  if  she  has  told  you  all. 
Ah,  let  me  think :  'twas  in  the  early  falL 
I  fancy,  woman-wise,  she  deems  it  best. 
For  you  and  me,  to  let  the  matter  rest 
The  leaves  were  gold  and  russet,  and  the  skies 
As  tender  as  the  softened  light  in  eyes 
Where  love  holds  court     We  wandered  down  the  lane. 
Your  wife  and  I — she  then  was  Florence  Vane — 
To  where  a  stile  abruptly  stops  the  way ; 
We  had  been  there  before  that  very  day. 
She  stood  and  looked  upon  the  scene  ;  and  I 
Stood  with  her.     Field,  and  woods,  and  sky 
Were  all  aglow  ;  the  clouds  burned  crimson  fires ; 
The  scented  winds  woke  love-impassioned  lyres 
Within  the  groves ;  meanwhile  the  drowsy  herd 
Went  slowly  home,  yet  spoke  we  not  a  word. 
The  weary  robin  with  his  bleeding  breast 
Flew  by  to  nestle  in  his  downy  nest ; 
And  all  the  landscape  faded  to  the  sight, 
Leaving  the  creek  a  winding  streak  of  light ; 
And,  glimmering  through  the  pallid  mists  afar. 
Serene  and  splendid  rose  the  Evening  Star. 
Something — perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  hour — 
Made  me  a  hale  bold,  and  gave  me  power 
Unusual  over  language  ;  then  I  took 
The  hand  you  hold,  and  sought  her  downcast  look. 
I  could  not  tell  if  most  she  frowned  or  blushed, 
But  when  she  spoke  all  other  sounds   ^ere  hushei 
Why  tell  her  answer?    Let  it  all  suffice 
To  learn  the  sequel  in  her  married  life. 
You  have  my  qupen  I     That  comes  of  careless  play. 
And  idle  thought  of  that  autumnal  day. 
'An  evil  wind" — I  prove  the  proverb  true — 
In  losing  her  I've  fairly  mated  you. 
The  game  is  mine.     The  game  of  Life  as  well. 
I  would  not  change  my  lot  now  since  the  spell 
That  held  me  fast  is  broken.     You  may  see 
A  bliss  in  wedlock  all  unknown  to  me. 
And  yet  that  well  remembered  smile  makes  vain 
This  boasted  coldness,  and  recalls  my  pain. 

—N,  G,  Sktphtrd* 


THE    SWEET    GIRL    GRADUATE. 


How  the  Trotting-Horse  Reporter   Coached  a  Chicago  Rosebud. 


"  I  would  like  to  see  an  editor,"  said  a  girl  of  rather  pre- 
possessing appearance  as  she  opened  the  door  of  the  editor- 
ial room  yesterday  afternoon. 

*'  That  is  not  a  particularly  herculean  task,  miss,"  said  the 
horse  reporter,  and  the  adherent  ot  Iroquois  smiled  a  bland 
2:ioX  smile,  which  seemed  to  reassure  the  young  lady. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  exactly  know  which  ed- 
itor I  want  to  see,  because " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  advocate  of  the  Saratoga 
scale  for  two-year-olds.  "  We  don't  expect  people  who  come 
around  here  to  know  anything."  And  again  the  quarter-stretch 
smile  beamed  forth  in  all  its  splendor. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  I  am  going  to  graduate 
next  week,  and  mamma  said  that  perhaps  if  I  read  my  essay 
to  some  editor  he  would  point  out  any  little  defects  in  it,  and 
show  how  they  could  be  remedied." 
"  Mamma  told  you  that,  did  she  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"Your  maternal  ancestor,"  said  the  horse  reporter,  "is 
evidently  a  person  of  great  mental  fertility.  What  is  the 
title  of  your  essay?" 

"  (  Life's  Possibilities/  "  was  the  reply. 
"  That  is  certainly  a  comprehensive  subject,"   remarked 
the  compiler  of  the  2:30  list,  "  and  in  the  case  of  lovely  wo- 
man may  include  anything,  from  being  mistress  of  the  White 
House  to  hanging  out  red  flannel  shirts." 
"  Would  you  like  to  hear  my  essay,  sir?" 
"  Well,"  replied  the  young  man,  who  once  began  the  report 
of  a  lecture  with  the  somewhat  startling  announcement  that 
"  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  whose  name  has  been  so  worthily 
borne  for  several  years  by  one  of  the  most  successful  trotting 
stallions   in  this   country,  appeared  before  a  large  audie?ice 
last  evening"   "  I  can  not  allow  a  lie  to  pass  my  ruby  lips, 
and  am  therefore  constrained  to  say  that  I  am  not  wildly 
infatuated  with  the  scheme  you  mention,  but  still  you  can 
read  this  essay.     I  am  young,  but  tough." 

'*  Schoolmates,"  began  the  girl,  "  we  stand  upon  the  verge 

of  a  shoreless  sea,  the " 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  horse  reporter.  "  Come  back  and 
get  the  word  again." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  sir  ?"  asked  the  young  lady. 
"  That's  all  wrong,"  was  the  reply.  "  How  can  any  one 
stand  upon  the  verge  of  a  shoreless  sea  ?  If  a  sea's  got  a 
verge  it  isn't  shoreless  by  quite  considerable.  You  might  as 
well  say  you  were  sitting  in  the  arm-chair  of  a  chairless  par- 
lor.    I  suppose  you  have  been  there." 

The  young  lady  blushed,  and  said  she  really  didn't  know. 
"I  reckoned  you'd  grasp  the  simile,"  said  St.  Julien's 
friend.  "  Chicago  girls  may  not  be  beautiful,  but  they  are 
superbly  fly.  Now,  we'll  change  that  line  to  '  We  stand 
upon  the  shore  of  a  sea  that  stretches  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  follow,  until  its  shimmering  surface  is  kissed 
by  the  purple  rim  of  a  horizon  that  bends  to  meet  its 
laughing  waves  as  the  mother  bends  over  her  baby  boy — 
all  gentleness  and  love% — now  that's  a  daisy  sentence. 
Then  the  Ship  of  Life  racket  is  a  pretty  good  one." 
"  The  what  ?  "  asked  the  young  lady. 
"  The  Ship  of  Life  racket,"  replied  the  horse  reporter. 
"  You  take  that  sentence  about  the  shimmering  sea  being 
kissed  by  the  horizon  for  a  starter,  and  then  you  go 
ahead  and  tell  how,  when  sombre  Night  has  spread  its  sable 
pall  over  forest  and  moorland,  over  palace-hall  and  humble 
cot,  there  gleams  forth,  in  all  its  pure  radiance,  the  clear, 
steady  light  of  a  high  and  noble  purpose,  never  fading,  even 
when  dark  clouds  of  despair  hang  heavily  athwart  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  lurid  flash  of  the  distant  lightning,  followed  by 
the  hoarse  rumbling  of  the  thunder,  like  the  mutterings  of  a 
mighty  giant,  foretell  the  coming  of  a  storm  in  which  the 
very  elements  shall  rage  in  blind  fury  against  each  other. 
That's  a  corker,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  bet  it  is,  sis  ;  only  you  mustn't  forget  to  get  in  words 
like  '  lurid  flash'  and  '  pure  radiance,'  because  they're  what 
set  out  the  balance  of  the  slush.     I  know,  because  I've  been 
through  college  myself." 
"  Have  you  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

"Yes.  I  know  you  wouldn't  suspect  it,  because  I  don't 
smoke  cigarettes  or  ride  a  bicycle  ;  but  I've  been  there,  all 
the  same." 

"  Is  that  all  I  should  write  ? — that  about  the  storm  ?"  the 
girl  asked. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  not.  You  want  to  describe  the  squall 
in  all  its  dreadful  splendor,  and  tell  a  nice,  easy  lie  about  a 
stately  ship  that  has  come  from  the  far-away  islands  of  the 
Southern  seas,  where  the  breezes  are  laden  with  the  balmy 
odor  of  spices,  and  all  that  kind  of  rubbish,  you  know.  Then 
work  up  the  peroration.  Tell  how  the  good  ship,  almost  in 
sight  of  home,  is  attacked  by  the  tempest.  Give  'em  a  great 
talk  about  the  erstwhile  placid  surface  of  the  mighty  deep 
being  lashed  into  ungovernable  fury  by  the  fierce  winds  that 
seem  to  laugh  a  wild,  a  demoniac  laugh  in  very  glee  at  the 
destruction  they  are  causing.  And  then,  when  everything 
looks  as  dreary,  and  desolate,  and  hopeless  as  the  editorial 
page  of  a  Milwaukee  paper,  lug  out  the  light,  gleaming  in  all 
its  pure  radiance  again,  and  have  the  ship  get  safely  into 
port.  Then  say  that  the  ship  is  the  Ship  of  Life,  and  the 
light  of  a  mother's  love,  or  something  like  that,  and  sit  down. 
You'll  be  sure  to  hit  'em  hard  if  you  do  this." 
"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 
"  It's  dead  certain." 

"Then  I  shall  follow  your  advice  ;  and  let  me  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  started  for  the  door. 
"  Don't   forget  about  the  lurid  glare,  sis,"  shouted  the 
horse  reporter. 

"  I  will  remember  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by 
a  smile. 

"And  the  pure  radiance  of  the  flame,"  he  continued.  "A 
iVime  without  a  pure  radiance  is  of  no  earthly  account  in  a 
g   'duating  essay." 

\  won't  forget,"  and  another  smile  was  wafted  down  the 
half.:  ay.     "  And  now  good-bye,  sir." 

"  Au  revoir,"  said  the  horse  reporter.     "  Come  in  again 
after  you  are  married,  and  I  will  put  you  on  to  a  n:  - 
for  your  first  baby." — Joseph  Medillin  the  Chic< 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Oates,  of  Santa  Rosa,  who  has  been  visiting  in  this 
city,  has  returned  home.  Miss  Ada  Johnson  leaves  on  a 
visit  to  the  Misses  McMullin  in  a  few  days.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  G.  Edwards  are  at  Duncan's  Mills  ;  later  in  the  season 
they  will  visit  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey.  Miss  Helen  Rich- 
mond is  summering  in  Napa  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  G. 
Martin,  who  were  married  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  on  the 
nineteenth  ult.,  and  who  subsequently  went  to  Santa  Cruz  on 
a  brief  bridal  tour,  have  returned.  Justice  Field  will  return 
from  Oregon  on  or  about  the  tenth  inst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Graver,  who  are  recreating  in  San  Benito  County,  will  re- 
turn home  next  week.  Mrs.  Duncan  Kennedy  leaves  for  the 
East  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Grattan  and  Miss  Bessie  Grattan, 
who  have  spent  the  past  six  months  in  Washington,  and  are 
now  in  New  York,  will  leave  that  city  for  home  in  a  few  days. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Paxton,  who  has  been  at  the  Palace  for  a  week 
or  two,  has  returned  to  her  summer  place  in  Sonoma  Coun- 
ty. Mrs.  Colonel  Dickinson,  who  has  been  sojourning  at 
Santa  Cruz  for  more  than  a  month,  has  gone  to  San  Jose", 
where  she  will  remain  until  after  the  Fourth.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Gashwiler  and  family  are  at  Santa  Cruz.     Companies  F  and 

G,  Second  Regiment,  N.  G.  C,  accompanied  by  the  Oak- 
land Light  Cavalry  and  a  section  of  artillery,  will  't  we  here 
to-day  for  Santa  Cruz,  and  go  into  camp  in  the  lar^e  hand- 
some field  back  of  Mrs.  Pope's,  where  they  will  remain  until 
after  the  Fourth  ;  the  place  of  encampment  will  be  called 
"  Camp  Dimond."  A  grand  civil  and  military  ball  will  be 
given  at  the  Ocean  House  on  Tuesday  evening  next.  The 
First  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Dickinson,  proceeds  to 
"  Camp  Sheehan,"  San  Jose",  to-day,  to  remain  until 
next  Saturday.  Receptions  will  be  held  this  evening 
and  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings  next  by 
the  regiment,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  by 
parties  in  San  Jose"  for  a  military  hop  on  Tuesday  evening 
next.  Sleeping  cars  have  been  sent  down  to  Monterey  for 
the  accommodation  of  guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  a 
dress-ball  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  and  hops 
every  evening  except  Sunday  until  the  middle  of  July 
— music  by  Ballenberg.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  are  at 
Santa  Cruz.  The  Earl  of  Hope,  a  handsome  young  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  who  lately  arrived  in  New  York,  leaves 
Chicago  for  San  Francisco  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  month.  Mrs.  C.  Bernard  and  Miss  Fannie 
Curtis  have  gone  East,  to  remain  away  a  year.  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Wallace  and  Miss  Belle  Wallace  have  returned  from 
Paso  Robles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker,  who  left 
here  for  the  Eastern  States  a  few  days  ago,  are  at  the  Gilsey 
House,  New  York.  Mrs.  Carroll  Cook,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  Santa  Barbara  for  some  time  past,  will  return  to  her 
home  in  Oakland  in  a  day  or  two.  Miss  Eleanor  Gibbon 
left  for  the  Yosemite  Valley  on  Saturday  last,  to  be  absent 
three  weeks.  Miss  Carrie  Gray,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  friends 
in  El  Dorado  County.  William  H.  Crocker  graduated  at 
Yale  on  Wednesday  last,  and  will  sail  for  Europe  with  his 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  and  his 
sister,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  on  Saturday  next.  Miss  Kate 
H.  Russell  and  Miss  Eva  Ward  well,  of  Oakland,  are  camp- 
ing in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  near  Felton.  Hon. 
B.  B.  Redding  and  W.  Brown  leave  this  morning 
for  Shasta  and  St.  Cloud  River,  to  be  gone  ten 
days.  Lieutenant  Powell,  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  sailed 
for  Point  Barrow  on  the  schooner  Leo,  on  Saturday  last. 
Mrs.  Doctor  Bird,  of  San  Quentin,  and  Miss  May  Miller, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Miller,  left  here  for  the  Yosemite  a  day 
or  two  ago.  Miss  Maillard,  who  has  been  upon  an  extended 
Eastern  visit,  has  returned  to  her  home  at  San  RafaeL  Mrs. 
Flood  and  Miss  Flood,  who  have  been  staying  at  Etna 
Springs  for  a  short  time,  have  returned  to  Menlo.  Mrs. 
Seymour  and  family,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  the 
Mariposa  Grove  and  Yosemite.  General  J.  C.  Fremont  ar- 
rived in  Tucson  on  his  way  to  Mazatlan  a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Molineux,  who  went  to  the  Yosemite  last  week, 
have  returned.  George  E.  Whitney  and  two  of  his  daughters, 
of  Oakland,  have  gone  to  Puget  Sound  to  remain  until  Au- 
gust. Miss  Ivy  Hagar,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from 
Monterey.  Mrs.  Spooner  and  Miss  Hammond  have  re- 
turned from  the  Yosemite.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Kimball,  of 
Los  Angeles,  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  in  that  city  in 
splendid  style  on  Monday  evening  last  Mrs.  Colonel  W. 
B.  Lent  and  Miss  Fannie  Lent  and  Johnny  Boyd,  who  have 
been  visiting  the  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees,  returned  a  day 
or  two  ago.  James  Donohue  and  a  party  of  ten  ladies  and 
gentlemen  left  here  for  the  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees  on 
Monday  last.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Miss  Alice  Scott,  and 
Miss  Belle  Grant  are  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa.  Miss  Kate 
Atkinson  is  at  the  Yosemite.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  K  Sander- 
son and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Sanderson  are  at  the  Sierra 
Madre  Viila.  J.  W.  Wilcutt  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Drexler,  and  Mrs.  Mathews  are  at  the  Yosemite.  Mrs. 
Emma  F.  Colton  is  visiting  Mrs.  Joseph  Davidson  in  Sacra- 
mento. Frank  Staples  has  returned  to  Tucson;  Mrs. 
Staples  is  still  at  San  Jose*.  W.  Wesley  Moore,  a  member  of 
the  choir  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  entertained  the  guests 
of  the  Hotel  del  Monte  with  choice  selections  of  music  in 
the  main  parlor  of  the  hotel  on  Monday  evening  last.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Blake,  of  Oakland,  who  have  been  visiting 
the  Geysers,  have  returned.  Louis  McLane  and  family  are 
at  the  Tamalpais,  San  Rafael.  Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart 
has  returned  from  Carson,  and  is  at  the  Geysers  with  her 
daughter  Mabel.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  have  gone  to  Ala- 
meda, for  a  few  weeks'  rest.  Paymaster  C.  A.  McDaniel,  of 
the  Ranger,  is  again  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  General  Miller  will 
return  to  Washington  in  August,  and  Senators  Miller  and 
Farley  and  their  families  will  return  to  the  State  shortly  after. 
Senator  Fair  returned  from  Washington  on  Monday  last.  J. 
W.  Mackay,  who  arrived  in  New  York  with  his  daughter 
some  three  weeks  ago,  will  visit  Nevada  shortly,  so  it  is 
given  out,  to  prospect  for  the  succeeding  United  States  Sen- 
atorship  ;  Mrs.  Mackay  is  also  in  New  York,  having  arrived 
there  a  few  days  after  her  husband  and  daughter.  Mrs. 
Senator  Jones  will  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Long  Branch  after 
the   adjournment  of   Congress.     Captain  H.  C.  Dearborn, 

went  -fc-ast  some  few  weeks  ago,  returned  on  Wednes- 

Lieutenant-Commander  Livingstone,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived 

^m  the  East  on  Sunday  last.      F.  H.  Clark  and  J.  H 


Ayres,  U.  S.  N.,are  at  the  Baldwin.  Ensign  Stoney  is  at  the 
Occidental.  Mrs.  James  Carolan  is  spending  some  time  at  the 
Blue  Lakes.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  who  has  been  spending 
some  three  or  four  weeks  in  and  near  Boston,  is  now  in  New 
York.  Miss  Stella  Howe,  of  Oakland,  is  at  the  Calaveras 
Big  Tree  Grove.  Miss  Mollie  Dodge  has  returned  from 
Menlo  Park.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Jarboe  is  at  Soda  Bay.  The  en- 
gagement of  Lieutenant  A.  L.  Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss 
Addie  Paddock,  daughter  of  Bishop  Paddock,  of  Tennessee, 
has  been  announced. 


SAN     FRANCISCO     FASHIONS. 


A  leading  house  has  just  received  several  costumes  from 
Paris,  of  exceeding  richness.  One  is  worth  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  displays  every  color  of  the  rainbow.  It  is 
a  carriage  or  reception  costume,  made  short.  The  skirt  is 
of  bronze- colored  gros-grain,  finished  around  the  base  with 
a  thick  heavy  ruching  composed  of  stripes  about  one  inch 
wide,  and  pinked  out  on  both  sides.  There  are  nine  rows  of 
these  stripes,  and  all  bunched  together  as  close  as  they  can 
be,  and  of  various  colors ;  bronze,  light  blue,  and  light  pink 
forming  the  combination.  Over  the  front  of  the  skirt,  and 
reaching  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  up,  growing  deeper 
as  they  near  the  back  widths,  are  a  number  of  box-pleats  of 
corded  silk  with  a  satin  gloss.  The  surface  or  upper  part  of 
the  pleats,  which  are  three  inches  wide,  display  clusters  of 
brilliant  roses,  rose-buds,  and  leaves  of  many  tints  upon  a 
cream-white  ground.  The  under  part  of  the  pleats  and  the 
space  between  them  display  a  mass  of  stripes,  rather  nar- 
row, and  of  numberless  tints  of  brown,  with  an  occasional 
narrow  stripe  of  pink  and  blue  together.  The  effect  is  very 
charming.  As  a  finish  to  this  part  of  the  costume  there  is  a 
short  apron  front  laid  in  fine  folds,  that  crosses  the  front  scarf- 
like, and  meets  in  the  back,  which  is  covered  with  soft  puffs  of 
the  bronze.  Placed  a  little  to  the  left  is  a  sash  of  the  bril- 
liant part  of  the  dress.  It  is  held  in  position  by  a  buckle  of 
imitation  diamonds.  The  body  that  accompanies  this  skirt  is 
pointed,  both  front  and  back,  made  of  the  bronze,  and 
corded  with  the  colored  material,  a  puffing  of  which  trims 
the  back  part  of  the  sleeves,  and  also  forms  a  collar  made 
into  a  puff.  Another  costume  is  of  a  light  delicate  shade  of 
blue,  and  shows  a  large  quantity  of  passementerie  of  blue 
cord  and  blue-tinted  beads.  Panels  of  this  passementerie 
adorn  the  front  at  intervals  until  they  reach  the  back,  where 
a  fan-shaped  pleated  piece  is  let  in,  joined  at  the  sides  with 
trimming  to  correspond.  Falling  over  it  is  a  sash  of  surah 
satin  of  the  same  shade.  The  body  is  also  of  pointed  de- 
sign, with  a  deep  square  collar  formed  with  the  passemen- 
terie. This  costume  is  lovely  in  the  extreme.  Some  pretty 
patterns  were  shown  me  in  another  establishment,  but  these 
were  intended  for  every-day  traveling  suits,  or  to  be  worn  at 
watering-places.  They  were  grass  linen,  some  embroidered 
on  the  fabric,  and  others  with  embroidered  applique",  with  a 
chain-stitch,  some  in  blue,  some  in  red,  and  otners  in  black. 
They  were  marked  at  thirty-five  dollars  a  pattern,  and  war- 
ranted to  do  up  as  well  as  new  when  placed  in  the  laundress's 
charge.  Quite  a  novel  and  pretty  little  cape  has  recently 
been  introduced,  and  is  only  intended  to  be  worn  on  such 
occasions  when  a  cloak  or  larger  wrap  is  not  wanted  ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  good  protection  to  the  throat  and  chest.  It  reaches 
a  little  below  the  shoulders,  meets  in  front,  laps  over,  is 
carried  up  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  there  con- 
fined with  a  bow,  cord  and  tassel,  or  any  sort  of  trim- 
ming with  which  the  dress  is  set  off.  Detached  pat- 
terns in  embroidery  are  among  the  latest  novelties. 
Embroidery  has  made  such  rapid  advancement  that  it  now 
begins  to  appear  in  veiling  of  all  descriptions,  the  principal 
designs  being  fruit  and  flowers  on  grounds  of  every  color. 
An  entire  dress  may  be  made  of  this  fabric,  or  it  may  be 
combined  with  any  nice  goods,  and  used  as  drapery.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  pretty  with  foulards  ;  or,  when  done  in  light, 
brilliant  colors,  is  very  effective  over  black  silk  or  satin.  It 
is  worn  over  white  silk,  and  perhaps  thus  made  up  is  more 
suitable  for  young  ladies.  But  the  most  sought-after  cos- 
tumes for  general  wear  at  the  present  time  are  all  of  the 
soft,  clinging  woolen  materials,  such  as  cashmere  and 
camel's  hair.  Such  goods  in  the  very  best  quality  are  shown 
in  great  variety  by  all  our  leading  merchants.  In  raw,  un 
dyed  materials  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  pretty  novelties, 
such  as  beige,  muslin,  delaine,  cashmere,  taffetas,  vigogne, 
and  armure.  These  goods  are  of  course  light  in  material, 
and  may  be  trimmed  and  made  up  with  something  of  the 
same  shade,  or  in  bright  colors,  just  as  fancy  requires.  An 
other  fashion  at  present  is  for  chenille.  It  is  used  upon 
every  possible  occasion,  but  mostly  for  scarfs  and  collars, 
though  many  fichus  are  seen  in  chenille.  Berthas,  made  of 
black  jetted  lace,  are  again  the  fashion.  They  are  made 
round  or  pointed,  and  nearly  cover  the  shoulder.  They 
range  in  price  from  five  dollars  up  to  twenty-five.  But  the 
very  latest  novelty  is  "digitated"  hose.  They  have  not 
yet  made  their  appearance  in  our  city,  but  a  merchant  told 
me  that  he  had  ordered  some,  which  would  soon  be  here. 
The  digitated  hose  is  where  each  toe  finds  its  piace  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  finger  in  a  glove.  One  can  imagine  they 
would  look  exceedingly  cunning  when  the  shoe  was  off.  In 
hosiery  there  is  a  passion  for  the  very  brightest  colors  pos- 
sible, and  tinsel  is  elaborately  introduced.  Some  of  the 
most  elegant  and  expensive  kind  are  those  with  point  lace  in 
sertion.  Terra-cotta,  thenewshade,is  finding  much  favor  with 
the  ladies  for  gloves,  also  tan  and  bufi  shades,  and  from  eight 
to  ten  buttons  in  length.  Then  there  are  the  chamois  and 
the  wash-leather.  These  are  wrinkled  at  the  wrist,  and 
generally  stitched  on  the  backs.  Silk  gloves  and  mitts,  long 
and  loose-wristed,  come  in  all  shades.  There  is  also  the 
stockingette,  or  Jersey  glove.  The  last  named  are  not 
only  worn  with  black  suits  as  formerly,  but  are  seen  with 
every  colored  toilet.  The  new  shade  of  brick-red  in  gloves 
is  a  new  comer,  and  promises  to  be  quite  popular,  especially 
when  a  black  silk  or  satin  costume  is  worn.  Very  few  arti- 
ficial flowers  are  now  worn,  all  preferring  the  natural  ones. 
Ostrich  feathers,  the  milliners  tell  me,  are  the  vogue  for 
elderly  ladies  in  dressing  the  hair.  The  fashion  for  arrang- 
ing the  hair  now  is  of  the  most  simple  style.  All  false  hair 
is  being  discarded,  and  one's  own  hair  is  carelessly  rolled  in 
a  knot,  and  held  together  with  a  silver  arrow  or  any  pretty 
ornament.  The  front  hair  covers  the  forehead  as  much  as 
possible  in  crimps,  rings,  and  little  curls.  HELENA. 

June  25,  1882. 


THE    PACIFIC    NEWPORT. 


Who  and  What  are  to  be  Seen  In  and  Around  Monterey. 


June  29,  1882. — Monterey,  with  her  Pacific  Grove  on  the 
one  side,  and  her  Hotel  del  Monte  on  the  other,  is  happy. 
Her  star  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  she  is  jealous  of  no  one  ; 
or  if  she  is,  she  doesn't  show  it  She  has  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
intemperate  Knickerbocker,  to  be  sure,  and  she  has  been 
despised  as  plebeian  ;  for  many  years  she  was  undoubtedly 
the  Cinderella  of  the  sea-side  resorts  upon  this  side  of  the 
continent.  But,  ah  !  she  has  found  her  little  glass  slipper, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  her  more  pretentious  sis- 
ters are  worried.  Still,  there  is  no  occasion  for  feeling.  In 
the  bustle  of  life  there  are  cakes  and  ale  enough  for  all ;  and 
if  the  hotels  here  all  swarm  with  people,  including  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  and  the  habitations  at  the  Grove,  so  also  are  ac- 
commodations at  Santa  Cruz,  Pescadero,  Soquel,  Camp 
Goodall,  and  Aptos  at  a  premium. 

Monterey,  with  its  Hotel  del  Monte,  is  no  more  of  a  sur- 
prise than  is  Newport,  with  its  Casino.  Newport  flourished 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  the  first,  and  for 
many  years,  the  only  watering-place  in  America.  Monterey 
was  the  first  capital  of  California,  and  it  also  flourished  as 
the  earliest  sea-side  resort  upon  our  side  of  the  continent. 
It  is  just  one  hundred  years  ago  that  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau  visited  Newport  and  tripped  it  in  the  light  fan- 
tastic with  Miss  Champlin  and  Miss  Lawton ;  and  it  is 
nearly  half  a  century  since  Burton  and  Fremont  danced 
with  the  Castilian  girls  to  the  music  of  an  indifferent  gui- 
tar. If  there  are  gam brel- roofed  houses  at  Newport,  sided 
with  shingles  instead  of  clapboards,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  so  there  are 
to-day  habitable  adobes  in  Monterey  that  were  built  long  be- 
fore the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  The  mansion 
where  Washington  met  Rochambeau  in  1780  still  stands  in 
good  order  at  Newport ;  a  cross  erected  by  Serra  and  Por- 
tala,  more  than  a  century  ago  at  Monterey,  is  still  to  be 
seen  near  where  the  patient  pilgrims  landed.  The  house  of 
worship  in  which  Berkeley  preached  in  1725  at  Newport  is 
still  standing  ;  the  adobe  church  in  which  Junipero  Serra 
celebrated  high  mass  only  fifty  years  later  at  Monterey  has 
not  yet  disappeared  in  ruins.  Indeed,  if  the  natives  of  the 
quaint  old  colonial  quarter  of  the  famous  Eastern  town  look 
over  the  newer  portion  where  the  rich  summer  residents 
have  built  their  magnificent  villas,  and  where  the  dazzling 
Casino  welcomes  its  substantial  patrons,  so  also  do  the  octo- 
genarians of  the  curious  old  adobe  municipality  upon  our 
side  gaze  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  Del  Monte 
and  its  gardens,  and  the  multitudes  of  young  men  who  make 
the  regular  British  trot  to  and  from  the  club-house.  As  at 
all  other  sea-side  resorts,  the  bathing  hour  is  the  hour  of  all 
others  at  Monterey  ;  and  from  ten  until  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing the  beach  presents  an  extremely  iively  appearance  ;  the 
loud  halloo,  the  cheerful  laugh,  the  shrill  scream,  and  other 
sounds  of  merriment  mingle  with  the  roar  of  bounding  bil- 
lows like  notes  from  the  fancy  stops  of  an  organ  blending 
with  its  deep  diapason  or  still  deeper  bass.  The  bay  spreads 
out  before  you  with  all  its  outlines  of  land  and  sea,  steeped 
and  softened  in  the  silvery  haze  of  its  atmosphere,  which 
sometimes  imparts  to  the  scene  a  vague,  dreamy  look,  and 
keeps  one  in  doubt  often  whether  it  be  a  picture  or  the  thing 
itself  that  fixes  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Its  waters,  for  the 
most  part,  "only  heave  with  a  rummer  swell,"  and  never 
wear  the  savage  aspect  of ''cataract  seas  "  that  continually 
thunder  a  few  miles  down  the  coast  at  Lobos  and  Cypress 
Points. 

It  is  just  now  the  zenith  of  the  season  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  and  Ballenberg,  who  has  been  dropping  in  upon  us 
for  a  month,  came  down  on  the  twenty-fourth  instant  to 
remain  several  weeks,  which  means  that  we  are  to  hereafter 
have  hops  nightly,  except  Sunday  evenings,  which  are  to  be 
given  up  to  "  sacred  music,"  such  as  we  used  to  have  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  Quite  a  number  of  the  ladies  who 
have  helped  swell  the  throngs  that  have  gathered  here  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  are  elsewhere  this  season.  Miss 
Halladay,  whose  elegant  piano  exhibitions  delighted  so  many 
last  summer,  is  in  London,  and  her  sister  is  in  New  York  ; 
Miss  Bessie  Grattan  is  in  Washington  ;  Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy 
and  Miss  May  Eddy  are  in  Switzerland;  Mrs.  Charles 
Crocker  and  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  are  in  New  York  ;  Mrs. 
Senator  Miller  and  Miss  Dora  Miller  are  in  Paris  ;  Miss 
Juliet  Shafter  is  in  Boston ;  the  four  Misses  Sutro  are  in 
Paris  ;  the  Misses  Maggie  and  Alice  Hamilton  are  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  them  is  Lady  Waterlow ;  pretty  Flora 
Sharon  that  was  is  at  Belmont,  and  is  now  Lady  Hesketh  ; 
Mrs.  Holliday  is  in  New  York  ;  Miss  Coleman  that  was  is 
Mrs.  Fred  May ;  Miss  Emma  Cole  has  married,  and  is  in 
New  York,  and  her  new  name  is  Brown  ;  Miss  Woodward 
is  Mrs.  Raum,  and  she  is  in  Italy  ;  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  will 
spend  the  summer  at  the  family  place  in  Napa  County; 
Mrs.  Schmieden  and  Miss  Schmieden  will  content  them- 
selves at  San  Rafael ;  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  is  in  New  York  ; 
and  there  are  many  more,  whose  names  I  do  not  now  recall, 
scattered  here  and  there, elsewhere  than  here,  whose  presence 
at  this  place  during  preceding  seasons  added  perceptibly  to 
the  pomp  and  consequence  of  this  so-called  "  Queen  of 
American  Watering-places." 

The  following  named  ladies  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  at 
present,  and  will  remain  until  after  the  Fourth  : 

Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mrs.  Breeze  and  maid,  and  the  Misses  M.  and  S. 
Breeze,  Mrs.  Aug.  J.  Bowie  and  maid,  Miss  Bowie,  Mrs.  John  Corning, 
Mrs.  B.  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Maggie-  Eyse,  Mrs.  Friedlander 
and  maid,  the  Misses  Friedlander.  Mrs.  Colonel  Horace  Fletcher  and 
maid,  Mrs.  James  Freeborn,  Miss  Griffin,  Mrs.  E.  Goodall,  Miss 
Gallatin,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Griffing,  MissGriffing,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  maid. 
Miss  Head,  Miss  Hull,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington  and  maid.  Miss  M.  A. 
Harrington,  Miss  F.  A.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Samuel  Host,  Mrs.  George 
Haggerman,  Miss  Haggerman,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hatch,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  A.  Jenks,  Miss.  H.  Tolliffe,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes 
and  maids,  Mrs.  G.  Kilburn,  Mrs.  John  Lee,  Miss  Lee,  Mrs.  Governor 
F.  F.  Low,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Mrs.  Ariel  Lathrop,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody, 
Mrs.  H.  Matthews,  Miss  C.  M.  Matthews,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
McMichael,  Miss  May  McMichael,  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Mailliard.  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  Miss  M.  Miller,  Miss  Maud 
Miller,  Miss  B.  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce.  Miss  Pierce,  Miss  K.  Pierce, 
Mrs.  A.  Poett,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sloan,  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  maid,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  N. 
K.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant,  Miss  A.  Tailant.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor, 
Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Mrs.  Tevis,  Mrs.  1.  Toy,  Miss  Clara 
Taylor,  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams.  a  C.  T, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    LAWLESS    LOT. 


How  the  Modern  Lacedaemonians  Conduct  their  Vendettas. 


The  schoolmaster  is  abroad — the  scholars  also — and  the 
education  of  the  young  idea  in  the  district  of  Kotrones  is  at 
a  standstill.  I  am  the  cause.  I  am  informed  that  the  only 
building  among  the  huts  which  are  scattered  around  the 
bay,  in  which  I  can  get  any  accommodation,  is  the  school- 
house.  The  teacher  has  therefore  dismissed  the  scholars 
from  attendance,  during  the  time  I  remain  at  Kotrones, 
and  the  building  is  at  my  disposal.  My  bed  is  made  on  the 
teacher's  platform,  which  is  raised  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  hard  mud  floor.  I  have  the  choice  of  any  of  the  half 
dozen  rickety  desks  to  write  and  eat  at. 

I  am  well  disposed  to  rest,  as  I  have  been  on  foot  for  the 
last  eight  hours,  climbing  over  the  mountain  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Skutari,  where  I  spent  last  night.  My  mule 
was  only  able  to  carry  my  portmanteau  up  the  steep  zig-zag 
path,  which  at  times  approached  so  nearly  the  perpendicular 
that  I  often  expected  to  see  the  animal  roll  over  the  irre- 
pressible guide  Georgi,  as  he  urged  on  the  mule.  Georgi  is 
never  quiet.  When  not  shouting  at  the  mule,  he  is  either 
talking  or  singing.  I  envy  the  ease  with  which  he  steps 
lightly  from  one  piece  of  rock  to  another,  never  turning  a 
hair,  as  I  follow  puffing,  panting,  and  perspiring.  As  we  be- 
gin the  descent  the  mule  seemed  to  resign  the  control  of 
his  limbs,  and  could  not  make  any  special  effort  to  place  his 
feet  firmly,  as  often*  as  not  letting  his  four  legs  all  come 
down  sliding  together. 

There  is  too  much  talking  outside  of  the  closed  door  of 
the  school-house,  which  is  about  four  feet  from  the  head  of 
my  bed,  to  allow  me  to  enjoy  much  sleep.  Georgi  is  giving 
the  news  of  the  past  fortnight  from  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain — we  are  the  only  people  who  have  crossed  for  that 
period — to  the  natives,  by  whom  we  had  been  seen  some 
hours  ago  as  we  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  red,  stony  ridge. 
They  have  in  consequence  assembled  to  interview  us. 

The  arrivals  continue.  I  can  hear  the  metal  ring  of  the 
stock  of  each  fresh  comer's  gun  as  he  places  it  on  the  rocky 
ledge  round  the  building,  to  lean  against  the  mud  wall,  and 
the  reiterated  greeting  to  Georgi.  I  will  go  out  and  get  my 
introduction  over  as  soon  as  possible,  then  He  on  my  rug  in 
the  shade  of  the  school-house,  with  the  sea  coming  up  to 
within  a  few  paces  of  my  feet.  In  this  position  I  6nd  my- 
self in  a  few  moments,  after  I  have  shaken  hands  with  all 
the  party. 

I  direct  Georgi  to  continue  some  information  he  was  giv- 
ing, which  was  being  listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest 
when  my  presence  and  presentation  interrupted  him.  He 
does  so,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  examine  the  group 
who  are  now  seated  or  reclining  all  about  me.  They  look 
rather  fierce.  Nearly  all  wear  beards,  and  those  who  affect 
shaving  date  the  last  touch  of  the  razor  from  the  feast-day, 
ten  days  ago.  All  have  heavy  sheep-skin  cloaks,  though  the 
thermometer  is  ninety  degrees.  The  theory*  that  causes 
these  cloaks  to  be  worn  winter  and  summer  is,  that  in  the 
winter  they  keep  the  heat  in,  and  in  summer  they  keep  it 
out.  These  cloaks  cover  fearfully  dirty  fustanellas  and  jack- 
ets. Some  have  no  covering  on  their  heads,  others  a  black 
cap.  Each  has  round  his  waist  a  gathered-up  leather 
apron,  so  as  to  form  a  receptacle  for  a  small  armory  of  im- 
mense pistols  and  long  knives — the  latter  in  sheaths.  Their 
guns,  as  I  have  said,  are  against  the  wall  of  the  house. 

I  begin  to  listen  to  what  Georgi  is  saying.  It  seems  that 
in  consequence  of  some  misfortune  which  had  happened  in 
this  place  a  little  while  ago,  a  boy,  native  of  one  of  the  little 
hamlets  about  Kotrones,  had  been  cruelly  seized  at  Skutari, 
and  taken  to  Sparta,  where  something  unpleasant  was  an- 
ticipated for  him.  As  more  details  are  given,  the  exact 
story,  as  it  appears  to  my  Western  ears,  takes  the  following 
shape : 

The  boy,  aged  thirty  years — all  unmarried  men  under 
forty  are  called  boys  in  Greece — finding  a  man  who  belonged 
to  a  hostile  village  under  a  tree  asleep,  shot  him  dead.  This 
little  circumstance  had  probably  escaped  his  memory,  as 
some  days  after  he  appeared  at  Skutari,  when  some  over- 
zealous  official,  having  a  prejudice  against  murder,  arrested 
and  sent  the  murderer  to  Sparta  for  trial.  His  father  was 
one  of  my  visitors,  and  spoke  bitterly  and  with  great  excite- 
ment against  the  people  of  Skutari  for  having  allowed  the  ar- 
rest to  be  made. 

"What  will  be  the  sentence  if  convicted?"  I  ask.  "Death 
by  the  guillotine,"  replies  the  father,  with  a  slight  smile, 
which  further  questioning  enlightens  me  is  caused  by  the 
disparity  between  the  awful  sentence  and  what  will  actually 
happen  to  his  son — a  few  months'  imprisonment,  till  he  can 
be  quietly  released  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Chambers  for  Laconia,  of  whom  the  old 
man  speaks  proudly  as  his  kombaros.  The  subject  is  dropped 
with  the  remark  that  had  the  boy  stayed  at  Kotrones  till  the 
matter  had  been  forgotten,  all  this  fuss  and  bother  would 
have  been  avoided.  I  begin  to  recollect  where  I  am.  "All 
who  enter  here  leave  law  behind,"  might  be  appropriately 
written  at  the  mountain  pass. 

These  men  before  me  could  rob  me,  and  keep  me  for 
ransom.  All  King  George's  horses  and  all  King  George's 
men  could  not  help  me  in  the  least ;  but  I  need  be  under  no 
apprehension.  I  came  as  a  stranger,  wishing  harm  to 
none.  Their  honor  is  concerned  that  I  should  be  in  perfect 
safety.  Should  the  value  of  a  drachma  be  stolen  from  me, 
the  offender  would  be  instantly  discovered  and  punished. 
The  situation,  however,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  desira- 
bility of  producing  a  good  impression,  and  my  manner  is 
quite  winning,  as  I  continue  by  my  questions  to  learn  some 
curious  facts  concerning  the  country  I  am  in.  Trade  there 
is  none.  We  are  on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  bay,  opening 
out  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  there  is  not  a  vessel  or  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  'place.  When  the  people  can  not 
destroy  fish  along  the  shores  with  dynamite,  they  live  with- 
out, and  on  what  their  little  plots  of  fertile  ground  produce, 
which  consists  of  corn,  olives,  vegetables,  cheese,  (made  from 
the  milk  of  their  goats,)  and  very  rarely,  on  some  great  feast 
day,  kid's  flesh.  Some  simple  articles  are  got  from  Skutari, 
by  selling  what  they  can  spare  from  their  wool  and  cheese. 

"  We  are  mountaineers,"  says  one  of  the  party,  who  has 
brought  himself  to  my  prominent  notice  by  coming  and 
setting  quite  clpse  to  me,  and  telling  roe  that  his  wife's  sis- 


ter's husband  is  first  cousin  to  the  Nomarch's  wife  at  Sparta, 
and  in  this  rather  circuitous  manner  constitutes  himself  a 
sort  of  government  official  of  the  place.  "  We  are  moun- 
taineers, and,  as  from  boys  we  have  always  guns  in  our 
hands,  would  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  We  could 
live,  if  necessary,  on  bread  alone  for  weeks.  None  of  us  go 
as  soldiers.  The  government  can't  make  us.  We  would  go 
if  there  is  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  then  the  way  we  would 
fight  would  astonish  the  world." 

"  What  would  you  do  if  a  detachment  of  soldiers  came 
here  to  enforce  the  enlistment  laws?"  I  ask,  timidly, 
and  in  a  tone  of  apology  for  the  audacious  idea.  "  We 
would  do  what  we  did  to  King  Otho's  Bavarian  soldiers,  who 
came  here  to  make  us  pay  taxes.  We  seized  all  the 
soldiers,  and  put  them  to  ransom — one  drachma  each."    "A 

war  ship  could  come,  and  then "     My  friend  and  all  the 

group  laugh  with  great  contempt.  "  A  war  ship  !  Listen," 
he  says,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  to  a  French  frigate 
a  few  years  ago,  which  came  in  the  bay  for  fresh  water.  A 
party  of  officers  on  shore  had  been  rude  to  some  of  our  wo- 
men. We  fired  on  them,  and  wounded  several.  They  ran 
to  their  boats,  and  returning  to  the  frigate,  brought  back 
two  hundred  men.  By  the  time  they  landed,  we  were 
up  in  the  mountain  there  with  our  goats  and  families.  Had 
they  attempted  to  follow  us,  we  could  have  shot  them  down 
without  their  catching  a  glimpse  of  us.  They  wisely  retired 
after  burning  our  houses,  which,  as  we  afterward  built  them 
up  in  a  week,  was  no  great  matter." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  drowsy  husband,  who,  when  awak- 
ened and  told  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  said  :  "  How  sorry  I 
will  be  in  the  morning."  I  feel  that  these  accounts  of  the 
place  will  be  very  interesting  when  I  am  not  so  sleepy.  At 
this  moment  a  remark  of  the  guide  Georgi  to  one  of  the  men 
thoroughly  arouses  me.  "  Demetri,"  he  says,  "  they  told  me 
at  Skutari  that  you  shot  a  girl  last  week."  Demetri,  who  is 
a  round-faced,  shock-headed,  good-natured  looking  man,  re- 
plies :  "  Oh,  that  was  quite  an  accident.  You  know  as  well 
as  any  one  that  we  never  fire  on  women.  It  was  this  way  : 
The  girl's  father,  the  Spanos,  (without  hair  on  his  face,)  is 
brother  to  Aristide,  who  fired  at  me  last  Easter.  One  day 
I  got  a  good  aim  at  the  Spanos,  and  at  the  moment  I  fired, 
the  girl,  who  had  been  behind  a  tree,  so  that  I  could  not  see 
her,  caught  sight  of  me,  and  ran  to  her  father,  calling  out  to 
warn  him.  She  got  the  ball  in  her  arm.  She  is  all  right 
now." 

Here  is  a  revelation.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  civil  war.  I 
find  that  there  is  a  vendetta  between  the  people  I  am  with 
and  the  villagers  of  the  little  hamlet  which  lies  about  two 
miles  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  This  vendetta  has 
been  so  long  in  existence  that  no  one  remembers  its  origin. 
It  is  perpetuated  by  the  desire  to  revenge  the  frequent  at- 
tacks made  on  each  other.  When  any  of  the  men  of  one 
village  get  a  chance  they  have  a  shot  at  the  males  of  the 
other,  and  vice  versa. 

My  official — or  rather  officially  connected — friend  tells  me 
that  these  internecine  proclivities  will  not  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  red  marble  quarry,  if  I  want  to  get  marble. 
The  quarry  lies  between  the  two  villages.  Should  men  be 
hired  exclusively  from  one  village,  the  people  of  the  other 
would  not  let  them  work.  They  would  constantly  fire  on 
them.  It  will  be  arranged  in  this  way  :  Men  from  each  vil- 
lage will  be  hired  to  work  on  alternate  days,  so  that  they 
shall  not  meet.  In  fact,  an  armistice  will  be  proclaimed  for 
mutual  benefit,  so  long  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Here  is  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  peace  society.  Work  the  red  marble 
quarry,  erect  a  temple  dedicated  to  peace,  and  by  so  doing 
banish  war  from  Laconia. 

I  wonder  if  the  Trojan  war  would  have  taken  place  if  pe- 
troleum springs  had  been  found  on  the  plains  of  Troy?  Ho- 
mer could  not  certainly  have  sung  an  iliad  about  an  Athe- 
nian-Trojan joint  stock  oil  company,  with  Priam  and  Aga- 
memnon on  the  board  of  directors. 

But,  great  heavens  *  what  is  this  ?  The  bay  has  gone.  I 
am  standing  on  the  high  hill,  in  place  of  looking  at  it.  The 
scene  has  changed  entirely.  Before  me  is  stretched  a  plain 
many  miles  in  extent.  At  the  further  end,  on  a  height  at 
the  entrance  of  a  narrow  mountain  gorge,  is  a  city  of  dark 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  topped  with  gilded  bands  glit- 
tering in  the  sun.  The  walls  I  lean  on  are  made  of  enor- 
mous stones,  and  surround  a  city  crowded  with  low,  flat- 
roofed  houses.  Men  clothed  in  strange  dresses  crowd 
around  me,  shouting,  with  much  accompanying  gesticula- 
tion, in  a  language  I  can  not  understand.  They  are  front- 
ing to  the  plain.  On  that  plain  is  a  mass  of  men  and  horses 
intermingled,  seething  together,  and  from  which  rise  mad- 
dened shouts.  The  horrid  shriek  of  horses  in  their  death- 
agony  is  heard.  But  see !  From  the  white-clad  mass, 
whose  helmets  sparkle  as  each  unit  composing  it  moves  in- 
cessantly, a  fringe  of  men  spread  out.  This  is  quickly  in- 
creased, till  large  bodies  are  formed  moving  quickly  over  the 
plain.  It  is  flight  The  shouts  of  the  victors  are  taken  up 
by  those  at  the  walls  about  me,  like  the  distant  rumbling  of 
thunder  culminating  in  a  peal  which  breaks  over  my  head. 

"The  Myksenians  flee,  Argos  is  saved,  and " 

"  The  kerios  had  better  sleep  in  the  house,"  says  Georgi  ; 
"  this  thunder  will  bring  rain." 

No  wonder,  after  hearing  of  the  fights  of  the  villagers  of 
Kotrones  I  dream  of  the  battles  between  the  Argosi  and 
Myksenians.  Aleitheia. 

Kotronis,  Laconia,  May  25,  1882. 


Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  says  London  Life,  writes  home  to 
say  that  he  is  about  to  visit  Japan  ;  though  whether  he  is 
going  to  teach  art  or  to  learn  it  in  the  empire  which  yields 
us  the  lacquer-ware,  the  fans,  the  umbrellas,  and  the  blue- 
and-white  which  modern  England  loves,  is  not  quite  plain. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  certain — that  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde 
leaves  America  richer  by  four  thousand  pounds  than  when 
he  reached  it.  There  is  high  authority  for  playing  the  fool 
to  save  one's  life  ;  and  Mr.  Wilde  may,  perhaps,  argue  that 
few  lives  are  worth  four  thousand  pounds. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  lately  received  a  diverting  reply  from 
the  Mayoress  of  a  midland  county-town,  whom  he  offered  to 
escort  to  the  refreshment-room.  "  Thank  your  Highness," 
said  the  dame,  "  but  I'm  shampooing  a  couple  of  young  la- 
dies, and  I  don't  like  to  leave  them." 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Concerts  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  CIud. 

After  an  absence  of  nine  months  or  more,  the  talented 
members  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  have  revisited 
San  Francisco,  and  have  enriched  the  musical  history  of  our 
city  by  two  of  their  delightful  concerts.  These  took  place 
last  week  in  Piatt's  Hall,  and,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  were  largely  attended.  All  who  listened  last  year  to 
this  little  company  of  gifted  musicians  have  treasured  the 
memory  of  their  refined  and  skillful  playing  as  something 
to  be  long  held  in  full  recollection. 

The  concerted  numbers  of  the  first  programme  were  :  The 
overture  to  "Raymond,"  by  Ambroise  Thomas;  the  quin- 
tette in  A,  opus  eighteen,  by  Mendelssohn  ;  a  quartette,  by 
Raff,  "The  Miller's  Pretty  Daughter"  ;  and  a  kaleidoscope 
of  popular  melodies,  arranged  by  Schultze — the  latter,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  not  attaining  to  the  height  of 
what  the  French  call  a  "mad  success,"  in  either  musical 
worthiness  or  cordiality  of  reception. 

Curiosity  had  been  expressed  by  some  who  listened  to  the 
quintette  last  year  as  to  whether  their  playing,  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  could  have  power  to  renew  that  peculiar  charm 
which  originally  exercised  such  a  fascination  over  their  hear- 
ers. Would  the  strings,  the  flute,  and  the  clarionette  again 
unite  to  breathe  forth  that  subtile  sorcery  of  sound  which 
seemed  more  like  an  exhalation  than  a  measured  and  calcu- 
lated result  ?  or  did  enthusiasm  invest  our  first  impressions 
of  these  players  with  a  magic  and  high  perfection,  all  dis- 
proportioned  and  falsely  imagined  ?  The  question  was  by 
no  means  insignificant.  People  are  too  often  disenchanted, 
and  rudely  robbed  of  cherished  ardors  by  second  meetings 
and  second  seeings,  not  to  be  somewhat  anxious  regarding 
the  fate  of  their  own  opinions  when  past  experiences  prom- 
ise to  reproduce  themselves.  It  was  something  more  than 
a  relief,  therefore,  to  many  of  the  audience  when,  with  the 
opening  notes  of  the  "Raymond"  overture,  that  mellow  and 
finished  tone  arose,  so  familiar  and  beautiful  to  us  of  old, 
and  the  spell  that  had  lingered  these  ten  months  gone  re- 
asserted itself,  fresh  and  fervent  as  before. 

No  instrument  had  learned  self-aggrandizement  >n  the 
colonies  ;  not  one  had  forgotten  its  loyalty  to  the  Quintette 
as  a  whole  ;  and  in  the  lovely  Mendelssohn  number,  with  its 
poetical  passages,  and  tenuous,  vibrating  pianissimos,  noth- 
ing more  smooth  or  more  refined  could  possibly  be  asked. 
The  fascinating  little  "  Mill  "  story  had  lost  none  of  its  ro- 
mantic simplicity,  and  was  given  with  great  delicacy,  while 
all  the  accompaniments  of  the  evening  were  played  with 
traditional  taste  and  excellence.  The  one  misfortune  of  the 
performance  took  to  itself  form  in  the  "  Kaleidoscope."  This 
astonishing  composition,  which  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  medley  compounded  of  all  manners  and  conditions  of 
well-known  melodies,  might  perhaps  have  found  favor  with  a 
less  select  and  discriminating  audience  than  that  which 
greeted  the  club  on  this  occasion.  It  was  doubtless  intended 
as  a  pure  tribute  from  the  sacrifice  of  musicianly  feeling  to  a 
misunderstood  public  ;  but  considered  as  a  propitiatory  of- 
fering it  was  so  clearly  wasted  that  the  experiment  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated. 

At  the  second  concert  a  strictly  classical  programme  in- 
cluded as  ensemble  numbers  the  overture  to  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  by  Nicolai ;  the  quartette  in  A,  Op.  18, 
by  Beethoven,  and  the  "Tema  Convariazioni,"  from  the  Clar- 
ionette Quintette,  Op.  108,  by  Mozart,  all  of  which  were  most 
thoughtfully  rendered. 

Miss  Cora  R.  Miller,  who  accompanies  the  club,  has  added 
largely  to  the  pleasure  given  by  their  concerts.  Miss  Mil- 
ler's voice  is  a  clear,  well-balanced  soprano,  better  adapted, 
in  quality  and  in  her  use  of  it,  to  the  florid  and  embellished 
style  of  music  than  to  ballad  singing.  Her  ability  and  prom- 
ise awaken  a  lively  interest  in  regard  to  her  future  ;  for 
although  she  sings  at  present  with  ease,  conscientious  accu- 
racy, and  a  very  pleasing  grace,  her  force,  freshness,  and  evi- 
dent earnestness  hint  of  still  brighter  triumphs  to  come.  A 
suggestion  of  throatiness  in  some  of  her  medium  lower 
tones  is  to  be  deplored,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  her  singing  has 
been  a  source  of  great  enjoyment. 

Miss  Miller's  first  number  was  the  difficult  Polacca  from 
Mignon,by  Thomas,  which  was  brilliantly  and  beautifully  in- 
terpreted. As  an  encore,  "  The  Little  Mountain  Maid,"  by 
Mr.  Redding,  was  given.  Other  selections  were  :  "  It  was  a 
Dream,"  by  Cowen  ;  a  scena  and  aria  from  "  La  Traviata"; 
"  To  Sevilla,"  by  Dessauer,  and  several  light  little  encore 
songs.  The  aria  from  "  Traviata  "  was  well  rendered,  and 
calls  for  great  praise.  Specially  adapted  to  Miss  Miller's 
voice,  it  was  her  most  effective  contribution,  and  was 
warmly  acknowledged. 

Of  the  other  soloists  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak  in- 
dividually. Mr.  Schnitzler's  broad,  powerful,  and  fully  vocal- 
ized violin  tone  is  still  the  wonder  and  joy  that  it  has  been. 
His  numbers  were  an  arrangement  of  Russian  airs,  by 
Wieniawski,  and  Hungarian  airs  by  Ernst,  with  encores. 

Mr.  Giese's  'cello  sings,  laughs,  and  weeps  as  of  yore,  and 
the  same  electric  thrill  answers  to  the  touch  of  his  bow. 
Beside  encores,  Mr.  Giese  played  a  Fantaisie  on  themes 
from  "  La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  by  Servais,  and  one  on 
themes  from  "  II  Barbiere,"  also  by  this  author.  From  Mr. 
Ryan,  with  his  picturesque  face  and  warm  serenity  of  man- 
ner, we  had  the  "  Pastorale  Amoroso,"  from  the  clarionette 
concerto  by  Crusel,  and  a  Fantaisie  on  themes  from  "  Le 
Postilion,"  by  Ryan.  The  exquisite  quality  of  Mr.  Ryan's 
tone  was  emphasized  anew,  and  his  numbers  were  enthu- 
siastically received.  Mr.  Schade  put  all  the  birds  to  shame 
with  the  fluency  and  sparkle  of  his  flute  variations,  and 
threw  a  delicately  plaintive  tunefulness  into  the  unadorned 
melodies  he  played.  His  selections  were  a  Fantaisie  on  a 
well-known  melody  of  Chopin's,  and  "  La  Me'lancolique  "  by 
Reichardt.  One  of  his  encores,  an  arrangement  of  Men- 
delssohn's familiar  "  Spring  Song,"  was  particularly  good. 

Before  their  final  departure  for  the  East  two  more  con- 
certs will  probably  be  given  by  the  quintette.  These  enter- 
tainments will  take  place  some  time  in  August,  and  are  sure 
to  be  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  music  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  June  29,  1882. 


"  There  is  no  victory  I  have  ever  gained — in  fact   ?.ll  my 
victories  put  together — that  gives    more   St 
this  over  Hearst." — Sioneman, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"At  the  Jerome  Park  races,"  says  the  New  York  correspond- 
ent of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "  I  saw  many  beautiful  toilets 
on  beautiful  women,  but  the  latter  were  in  so  many  instances 
palpably  brazen  that  the  pleasure  of  viewing  them  was 
greatly  marred.  One  in  particular  was  a  beauty,  of 
course,  and  finely  dressed,  though  rather  loudly.  Her 
toilet  was  made  of  drab  rep  silk  with  crimson  watered 
silk  trimmings.  Underneath  the  short,  full  French  paniers 
were  set  long  panels,  with  space  enough  between  each 
to  show  a  full  ruche  of  the  rep  goods  at  the  foot  of  the  un- 
derskirt, faced  with  crimson.  A  long,  slender  Louis  XIV. 
bodice  simulated  a  waistcoat,  and  the  crimson  vest  was 
closely  shirred..  The  coat-sleeves  were  closely  buttoned  up 
the  back  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow,  and  faced  with  crimson, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  piping  to  the  edges  showing  be- 
yond ruby  buttons.  Over  her  hands  and  forearms  were 
drawn  drab  undressed  kid  gloves,  faced  with  crimson  cord. 
Around  her  waist  was  a  gold-linked  girdle,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  black  velvet  pocket,  lined  with  crimson  and  tied 
with  crimson  ribbons.  Her  hat  was  in  the  Rubens  shape, 
of  drab  straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  roses  ;  and  she 
carried  a  parasol  of  drab  satin,  lined  with  crimson  and 
adorned  with'  Spanish  lace  ruffles.  Her  shoes  were  New- 
port ties  of  patent  leather,  cut  out  very  low,  and  showing 
black  silk  stockings.  Very  unsophisticated  was  she,  if  one 
were  to  judge  by  the  rather  deceptive  appearances.  It  was 
hard  to  tell  whether  her  artless  ways  and  affected  ignorance 
of  everything  about  horse-racing  were  intended  to  fool  her 
rich  companion,  or  simply  to  impress  others." 


Girton  College,  of  Cambridge,  England,  says  the  Boston 
Gazette,  has  set  a  new  fashion  that  strikes  cold  horrors  to 
the  hearts  of  sweet  girl  graduates.  Instead  of  the  everlast- 
ing white  elaborations  which  have  distinguished  the  gradu- 
ating attire  from  other  mortal  dress,  the  Girton  girls  received 
their  degrees  in  gowns  precisely  like  those  worn  by  mascu- 
line undergraduates.  The  cap  and  gown  on  a  pretty  girl  is 
not  so  bad,  but  what  will  be  the  use  of  wading  through  col- 
lege if  she  can't  show  some  fine  feathers  on  the  final  day  ? 


Ladies  select  with  care  the  color  of  the  lining  of  their  par 
asols,  so  as  to  form  an  effective  background  when  the  fair 
one  lays  it  "  carelessly  "  over  her  shoulder.  A  correspondent 
of  Progress,  who  has  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
subject,  writes  that  if  chosen  wisely  the  lining  brings  out  all 
the  points,  not  only  of  the  complexion,  but  of  the  hair  and 
eyes.  Brunettes  are  best  suited  with  a  shrimp  (sic)  pink, 
and  blondes  with  a  Nile  green.  Much  thought  is  required 
to  decide  which  color  will  do  always — when  the  lady  is 
flushed,  when  she  is  pale,  etc.  All  sorts  of  odd  handles  are 
used  for  parasols.  They  are  of  cherry,  ash,  or  twisted  willow, 
in  simple  crutch  or  straight-cut  fashion.  Those  of  whangee- 
wood  are  coiled  to  form  true  love-knots.  Some  have  a 
champagne  cork  for  a  tip.  There  are  unique  box-wood 
handles,  that  have  knobs  formed  of  the  nana-root  in  its 
natural  shape.  A  large  ribbon-bow  must  be  fastened  to  all 
handles  just  above  where  the  hand  grasps  the  stick. 


steamer.  Envious  and  jealous  as  well  as  rival  hotel-keepers 
in  the  neighborhood  say  this  was  all  not  "on  account  of 
Eliza,"  but  on  account  of  Mr.  Mackay^  friendship  for  and 
intimacy  with  E.  S.  Stokes,  whose  interest  in  the  Hoffman 
is  well  known.  In  the  old  days,  good  they  may  have  been. 
Stokes  and  Mackay  met  in  Nevada,  since  which  time  the 
former  has  always  spoken  very  kindly  of  the  latter.  The 
Hoffman  is  more  of  a  "  stag  "  than  a  family  hotel,  and  Mrs. 
Grundy  says  she  wonders  why  on  earth  Mr.  Mackay  should 
have  gone  there,  and  taken  his  daughter  too.  The  reason  is 
very  simple  :  because  he  wanted  to,  and  has  the  proud  priv- 
ilege of  making  his  own  selection  of  caravansaries. 


"You'll  see,"  said  a  court  official  to  a.  Sun  reporter,  K  if 
among  a  certain  class  of  foolish  girls  the  fashion  of  wearing 
a  white  handkerchief  pendant  from  the  waist,  as  Blanche 
Douglas  does,  is  not  widely  imitated,  just  as  the  style  of 
dress  and  white  wax  beads  worn  by  Jennie  Cramer  at  the 
time  of  her  death  were  copied  last  summer." 


A  few  of  the  long,  tight-fitting  coats,  resembling  ulsters  in 
all  but  the  coarseness  of  material,  were  seen  at  Jerome  Park 
races,  says  a  New  York  journal.  One  of  fine  claret-colored 
cloth,  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  trimmed  in  front  with  three 
or  four  rows  of  buttons  in  variegated  shades,  was  worn  with 
a  Gainsborough  hat  with  pink  and  claret-colored  plumes. 
A  departure  from  the  present  system  of  making  wedding 
gifts,  which  throws  the  onus  of  the  affair  exclusively  on  the 
guests,  is  recorded  at  a  recent  silver  wedding.  A  supper 
was  given  whereat  a  present  in  silver  was  placed  before  the 
occupant  of  each  seat,  the  name  of  the  guest  being  inscribed 
in  a  little  silver  book  at  every  plate.  Of  course,  the  partici- 
pants of  the  repast  came  not  empty-handed,  and  as  an  offer- 
ing of  silver  is  de  rigueur  in  such  cases,  it  was  observed  that 
the  rejoicings  over  the  event  were  so  diffused  as  to  penetrate 
even  the  home  of  the  remote  silversmith. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


The  latest  number  of  the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  series  is 
"  Charles  Dickens,"  by  Professor  A.  W.  Ward.  It  consistsof  a  rather 
condensed  review  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  together  with  a 
running  criticism  of  his  various  writings.  Avery  good  specimen  of 
this  latter  is  given  in  the  "  Rambles  Among  Books,"  which  appears  on 
another  page.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  seventy-five  cents. 


The  late  Professor  William  R.  Hodgson,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, completed  and  published,  just  previous  to  his  death,  a  work  en- 
titled "  Errors  in  English."  This  had  an  extensive  sale  in  England, 
and  is  now  reprinted  in  America  as  revised  by  F.  A.  Teale.  It  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  vocabulary,  and  proves  probably  the  most 
convenient  and  complete  reference  book  of  its  kind.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


A  novel  fete  cka?npeire  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Countess  de  Gilly,  in  Paris.  All  the  ladies  are 
to  be  dressed  in  Watteau  costumes,  and  the  men  as  peasants  ; 
and  three  cottages  have  been  hastily  built  up,  where  the 
make-believe  villagers  are  to  drink  milk,  and  eat  straw- 
berries and  brown  bread.  Cows  will  be  grazing  on  the  lawn, 
and  are  to  be  milked  by  the  amateur  peasants.     Poor  cows  ! 


Mysterious  whisperings,  says  the  American  Queen,  are 
heard  of  the  reported  matrimonial  alliance  between  Oscar 
Wilde  and  Miss  Howe,  the  lovely  and  far  more  than  ordi- 
narily accomplished  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  No 
one  has  forgotten  how  Mrs.  Howe  took  up  the  social  club 
in  defense  of  Oscar  ;  memory  recalls  her  published  letter 
protesting  against  ridicule  of  Wilde,  and  she  it  is  who  has 
had  the  aesthetic  lad  most  at  her  dinner  table.  If  the  report 
be  true — and  it  seemingly  is — what  a  charming  way  Oscar 
has  chosen  to  exhibit  his  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Howe's  social 
labors  in  his  behalf  !  Miss  Howe  has  lived  abroad  with  her 
mother  for  years,  and  when,  not  long  ago,  she  took  part  in 
private  theatricals  in  the  American  Colony  in  Paris,  she 
created  a  furore,  and  the  young  Parisians  went  mad  over  her 
beauty  and  grace. 

"  Tennis  dresses,"  remarks  Labouchere  in  London  Truth, 
"  are  very  pretty  this  summer,  and  I  fear  that  men  will  have 
more  cause  than  ever  to  wonder  how  women  and  girls  can 
manage  to  run  about  as  they  do  with  their  waists  so 
tightened  in.  The  prevalence  of  belts  is  one  cause  of  the 
continued  mischief.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  these  that 
every  one  must  have  noticed.  There  is  never  a  hole  quite 
in  the  right  place.  One  is  too  tight,  and  the  next  too  loose. 
Where  is  the  girl  who  prefers  the  loose  one  ?  She  is  the  ex 
ception  to  the  rule,  for  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  will  drag 
the  buckle  into  the  tight  hole,  even  if  they  squeeze  them- 
selves into  an  almost  breathless  condition  in  so  doing." 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Fritsch,  of  New  York,  says  the 
American  Quee?i,  will  be  the  first  man  in  America  to  offer  a 
reward  for  a  button.  He  was  presented  last  season  with  a  set 
of  twelve  large  buttons,  for  his  coaching-club  top-coat. 
They  were  sent  from  across  the  ocean,  hand-made,  and  en- 
tirely unique.  Each  button  bears  a  miniature  painting  of 
some  coaching  scene — the  stables,  the  start,  on  the  road, 
reaching  home,  and  so  on.  Without  any  of  these  buttons 
the  set  is  incomplete,  and  its  beauty  is  spoiled.  One  of  them 
has  mysteriously  disappeared  since  the  spring  parade. 
Whether  it  is  lost,  strayed,  or  stolen,  nobody  knows.  And  it 
would  not  be  well  for  the  thief,  if  it  is  stolen,  to  let  some  of 
the  muscular  members  of  the  coaching-club  lay  hands  on 
him,  for  the  buttons  are  the  club's  pets. 

Mr.    Mackay,   the  Nevada  king  of  cash,    says    a    New 

York  journal,  and  his  daughter,  so  frequently  engaged  by 

2  .vspapers  to  various  noblemen,  arrived  from  Europe 

rstVi    in   '.he  Servfaj  ;md  straightway  took  apartments 

■  tint  an  House,  as  did  many  passengers  by  the  same 


The  American  custom  of  women  walking  unattended  has 
gained  wide  favor  in  London,  where  hitherto  each  demoiselle 
had  to  be  accompanied  by  chaperone  or  duenna  in  order  to 
be  considered  respectable.  The  propriety  of  such  conduct 
has  been  fully  and  favorably  discussed  by  the  Queen  and 
other  leading  society  journals.  Of  course  there  are  "  'Arries  " 
of  high  and  low  degree  ;  and  if  a  young  lady  dresses  in  a 
manner  that  challenges  notice,  and  uses  her  eyes  in  the 
"come,  follow  me"  style  that  we  must  all  have  occasionally 
seen  practiced,  she  has  only  herself  to  thank  for  anything 
that  may  happen.  But  a  girl  of  such  character  is  safe  no- 
where, and  neither  maid,  mother,  nor  husband  will  steer  her 
safe  from  quicksands.  Our  concern  is  not  with  her,  but  with 
our  modest,  pure  daughters  and  sisters,  of  whom  there  are 
such  an  enormous  majority.  Fifteen  years  ago  girls  could 
not  walk  alone  in  London,  neither  could  they  drive  in  han- 
soms either  with  each  other  or  with  gentlemen.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause it  was  not  the  fashion.  That  fashion  like  many  others 
has  exploded,  and  we  now  wonder  what  impropriety  our 
grandmothers  saw  in  a  vehicle  so  little  offensive  in  itself. 
Now  young  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  walk  about  unattended 
with  as  much  freedom  from  rudeness  or  insult  as  our  Amer- 
ican girls  do  at  home. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  set  his  heart  on  reviving  the 
gayety  of  London,  and  goes  to  work  as  if  he  meant  it.  Every 
night  he  may  be  seen  at  one  or  more  theatres,  every  morn- 
ing flashing  along  the  causeway  in  his  low  phaeton,  every 
afternoon  riding  or  driving  in  the  park.  He  evidently  feels 
the  great  want  of  life  and  animation,  and  the  dullness  which 
has  been  eating  into  the  very  heart  of  trade,  and  rendering 
the  middle-class  population  so  completely  dependent  on 
each  other  that  the  upper  class  has  been  regarded  as  of  no 
use  in  the  general  movement.  The  prince  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  to  restore  the  balance,  and  render  the  upper  ten 
as  dependent  on  trade  as  trade  has  hitherto  been  dependent 
on  them. 

A  wooden  wedding  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  Europe,  where  such  affairs  are  unknown,  occurred 
not  long  since  at  the  residence  of  the  Vicomte  and  Vicom- 
tesse  Rene*  de  Coetoggan,  on  the  avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
Paris.  The  vicomtesse  was  formerly  Georgie  Blake,  of  New 
York,  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Whitmore,  and  the  vicomte 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Brittany.  There 
were  many  notabilities  present  in  fancy  dresses.  Two  coun- 
tesses wore  Romanian  garb.  Miss  Helen  Stanley  wore  the 
costume  of  an  "  eccentric  rooster."  A  Bashi-Bazouk,  Syrian 
officer,  and  Gaulish  warrior  were  also  represented.  The 
host  and  hostess  received  their  guests  holding  the  traditional 
long  pole  surmounted  by  a  large  bouquet  between  them,  and 
they  had  a  great  variety  of  quaint  and  elegant  presents. 


One  of  the  most  impartial  and  unprejudiced  volumes  of  the  "  Cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War  "  series  is  "  Atlanta,"  by  Major-General  Jacob 
D.  Cox.  The  author  was  in  command  of  the  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps,  and  consequently  derived  most  of  his  information  from  personal 
observation.  The  hook,  as  a  natural  sequence,  treats  mostly  of  Gene- 
ral Sherman,  and  his  military  capacity.  The  author  treats  this  person- 
age with  great  fairness,  not  by  any  means  covering  him  with  adulatory 
praise,  but  stating  all  the  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  his  char- 
acter. Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  $i. 

The  fifth  and  last  number  of  the  new  edition  of  Bret  Harte's  works 
is  "Condensed  Novels  and  Stories."  The  stories  consist  of  "The 
Story  of  a  Mine,"  "Thankful  Blossom,"  "The  Twins  of  Table 
Mountain,"  and  "  Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story,"  all  of  which  have  appeard 
in  various  periodicals,  and  have  become  nearly  as  popular  as  some  of 
Bret  Harte's  earlier  shorter  stories.  The  "Condensed  Novels"  are 
perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  of  the  author's  works.  They  opened  up 
a  field  which  had  many  later  occupants,  though  none  of  them  can  ap- 
proach Harte  in  keen  insight  into  an  author's  mannerisms  and  peculi- 
arities. Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  $2.  

Announcements  :  Doctor  Stone,  late  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  twenty  sermons,  enti- 
tled "  Leaves  from  a  Finished  Pastorate." Among  the  announce- 
ments of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  :  "  The  Coming  Democracy," 
by  George  Harwood  ;  "  Spinoza,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Lectures  on  Art,"  by  Lucy  Crane,  illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane. The  August  number  of  the  Atlantic  will  contain  as  a  fron- 
tispiece a  new  steel  engraved  portrait  of  Emerson. It  is  reported 

that  Miss  Alcott  is  the  author  of  the  new  and  far  from  striking  novel, 
"  Aschenbroedel. "     It  suggests  also  the  hand  of  the  author  of  "  An 

Earnest  Trifler." Mr.  Edward  Jenkins's   "  Paladin  of  Finance  " 

is  republished  in  this  country  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


A  stunning  parasol  in  pink  and  silver  brocade  is  decorated 
by  a  wreath  of  blush  roses  with  dark  velvet  leaves.  The 
maritime  handle  is  tied  with  a  pink  moire  bow,  which  un- 
doubtedly makes  it  happy. Gloves  a  yard  long  are  im- 
ported  to  wear   with  dresses  that  have  short   sleeves. 

Long-throated  girls  wear  necklets  of  roses  and  buds  with 
their  summer  evening  dresses,  and  leave  the  enormous  cor- 
sage bouquets  to  their  stout  sisters. A  novelty  in  house 

arrangements  is  being  introduced  into  a  dwelling-house  in 
London.  Extensive  excavations  are  being  made  in  the  cel- 
lar, so  that  the  necessary  machinery  may  be  placed  there  to 
raise  a  table  in  the  basement,  which  is  all  set  and  ready  for 

breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper,  up  to  the  dining-room. It 

turns  out  that  the  Marquis  de  Leuville,  who  has  figured  con- 
spicuously in  New  York  in  what  Puck  has  called  the  "  chro- 
mo-literary"  set,  the  last  half  year,  is  a  son  of  the  famous 
Madame  Tussaud,  of  London  wax-work  renown.  He  is  en- 
titled to  his  title,  for  he  bought  and  paid  for  it  in  France  ; 

but  it  is  not  the  title  that  tells  of  birth  and  estates. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  recently  left  his  young  Amer- 
ican wife,  is  said  to  have  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  at  the  racing  meetings  of  the  last  fortnight. 

At  a  Boston  luncheon  party,  the  other  day,  the  Chinese 

cook  sent  up  a  mould  of  jelly  containing  a  glass  of  water 
filled  with  live  gold-fish.  How  the  fish  got  into  the  jelly, 
and  how  they  lived  afterward,  was  a  distracting  conundrum 
for  the  guests,  who  viewed  the  puzzle  with  enthusiasm.  But 
the  Heathen  Chinee  wouldn't  tell. 


There  are  two  classes  of  persons  to  whom  "  My  Irish  Journey,"  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  will  be  of  interest :  to  the  educated  Irishman  who  is 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  his  own  country,  and  has  some  curiosity 
to  read  what  the  cynical  Scot  has  to  say  about  its  men  and  scenery, 
and  to  the  inner-brotherhood  who  comprise  the  most  passionate 
admirers  of  Carlyle.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  it  will  prove  too  great  a 
waste  of  time  to  wade  through  the  jerky  and  dyspeptic  comments  on 
pigs,  Pats,  and  Papists,  in  order  that  one  may  extract  from  the  mass 
here  and  there  a  diamond.  When  the  diamond  is  found,  however,  it 
is  generally  of  the  first  water.  The  priests  come  in  for  a  great  share  of 
the  author's  wit,  as  do  also  the  big,  loud-mouthed,  rollicking,  "squi- 
reen," Irishmen.  Carlyle  never  fails  to  pensively  and  with  much  self- 
complacency  make  note  of  the  fact  when  he  has  managed  to  get  the 
better  of  one  of  these  fellows,  as  when  he  writes  with  a  sort  of  chuckle, 
"bhea  talked  largely,  wanted  me  to  open  on  O'Connell  that  he  might 
hear  him  well  denounced;  but  I  wouldn't."  With  all  his  cynicism, 
however,  he  displays  much  feeling  for  the  destitution  and  poverty  which 
he  saw,  and  constantly  remarks:  "God  help  these  struggling  and 
wretched  people.  My  sympathy  is  with  them  ! "  Published  by  Harper 
&.  Bros.,  New  Yurk  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


The  frontispiece  of  the  July  Harper  is  an  admirable  engraving  of  the 
late  Emerson.  The  two  principal  papers  are  H.  W.  Lucy's  "  Glimpses 
of  Great  Britain,"  being  the  portraits  and  descriptions  of  the  principal 
English  nobles  and  M.  P.'s,  and  the  article  on  Egyptian  mummies  and 
pyramids  entitled  "  Lying  in  State  at  Cairo."  G.  W.  Sheldon's  "Old 
Ship-Builders  of  New  York  "  will  interest  many  old  residents  of  that 

metropolis. The  Century  also  contains  an  engraving  of  Emerson. 

"  Among  the  Thlinkites  of  Alaska,"  and  the  "  Bee- Pastures  of  Califor- 
nia," both  interest  this  coast,  so  also  will  "  The  American  Yacht,"  for 
it  is  written  with  reference  to   San   Francisco  bay,  as  well  as  Eastern 

ports. The  Atlantic  continues  Thomas   Hardy's    "  Two   on   a 

Tower,"  and  also  prints  a  posthumous  poem  by  Longfellow.  "Doc- 
tor Zay  "  is  developing  into  one  of  the  brightest  stories  of  the  season, 

and  bids  fair  to  win  Miss  Phelps  new  fame. Ma cm illan's for  June 

contains  the  continuation  of  Julian  Hawthorne's  "Fortune's  Fool," 
"  The  Roman  Camp  at  Saalburg,"  by  T.  Hodgking,  "  Three 
Months'    Holiday   in   Norway,"    by  E.  A.  Arnold,    and  a  charming 

little    poem    by    May     Probyn    entitled     "  The    Welcome." 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  the  leading  article  is  a 
study  of  "  Emerson  as  a  Poet,"  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Desir6  Char- 
nay  contributes  the  eleventh  article  in  the  series  on  "The  Ruins  of 
Central  America,"  and  records  the  discovery  of  a  great  ruined  city  in 
the  hitherto  unexplored  country  of  the  Lacadones,  Guatemala.  There 
are  two  papers  on  the  civil  service  question  :  one,  "  The  Things  which 
Remain,"  by  Gail  Hamilton,  and  "  The  Business  of  Office-Seeking," 
by  Richard  Grant  White.     Finally,    Francis  Marion  Crawford,  son  of 

the  American   sculptor,    writes  of  "  False  Taste  in  Art." The 

Californian  for  July  begins  with  a  poetic  tribute  to  James  F. 
Bowman,  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  ;  the  leading  paper  is 
"A  Fragment  of  China,"  by  Will.  Brooks,  accompanied  by  four  illus- 
trations from  sketches  by  Theodore  Wores.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
originals  will  be  disappointed,  although  the  engraver  has  probably  done 
his  best,  and  the  pressman  probably  his  worst.  Mr.  Wores  shows  sin- 
gular ability  in  selecting  and  handling  the  picturesque  side  of  the  Chi- 
nese quarter.  Poems  and  stories,  serial  and  short,  go  to  make  up  the 
number,  which  is  a  reasonably  good  one. 


Miscellany  :  There  are  eight  Browning  societies  in  England. A 

correspondent  of  the  Critic  suggests  Mr.  Clarence  King  as  the  author 
of  "Guerndale. " An  original  subscriber's  copy  of  Turner's  "Li- 
ber Studiorum  "  was  sold  in  London"  recently  for  five  hundred  and  nine 

dollars. The  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "Sarah  Tytler" 

is  really  Mrs.  Henrietta  Keddle. The  public  taste  for  the  Zola  lit- 
erature is  said  to  have  lately  cooled  in  France. In  a  sale  which 

has  just  taken  place  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  was  sold  an  old  chest 
from  a  farmhouse  at  Ilkley,  which  upon  its  centre  panel  bore  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  "Jon  Longfellow  and  MarjL  Rogers  was  marryed  ye 
tenth  daye  off  April,  Anno  Dm.  1664."  These  are  supposed  to  be  an- 
cestors of  Longfellow  the  poet. An  English  writer  doubts  if  a  sin- 
gle work  treating  on  pedigree  or  matters  of  family  research  has  been 
published  in  the  English  language  during  the  last  twenty  years  which 
has  not  benefited  by  the  stores  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  the  late 
Colonel  Chester's  unwearied  labors.  For  many  years  Colonel  Chester 
directed  his  energies  to  the  elucidation  of  the  ancestry  of  Washington. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  not  yet  been  made  public. J0*"1 

Morley,  after  retiring  in  November  from  the  editorship  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  will  devote  all  the  time  not  given  to  editing  the  Pall 

Mall  Gazette  to  purely  literary  work. The  love  and  esteem  which 

Doctor  John  Brown's  countrymen  bore  to  him  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  fact  that  seven  years  ago,  when  his  health  began  to  fail,  a  sum  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  collected  for  him  without  the 
slightest  publicity.  The  kindly  author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends" 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  amount,  partly  in  a  check  and  partly  in  the 
shape  01  an  annuity,  was  put  into  his  hands,  the  list  of  the  contributors 
first  having  gone  into  the  Are. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


A    JAUNT     IN    JALISCO. 


A  Traveler's  Notes  on  Men  and  Customs  in  Modern  Mexico. 


We  reached  San  Bias  on  a  summer  midnight,  and  at 
three  o'clock  the  following  afternoon  we  started  for  Tepic. 
From  San  Bias,  the  seaport  of  Jalisco,  to  Tepic,  the  dis- 
tance is  some  fourteen  leagues  over  an  atrocious  road,  cross- 
ing a  range  of  hills,  and  ascending  four  thousand  feet.  On 
this  journey  from  the  tierras  calientes,  or  the  low  lands  of 
the  coast,  to  the  elevation  of  Tepic,  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  the  fireflies  attracted  my  attention  more  than  anything 
else.  They  render  the  whole  space  for  a  height  of  several 
yards  from  the  ground  one  flashing,  scintillating  scene.  No 
pen  can  give  the  smallest  idea  of  the  exceeding  loveliness 
of  the  country.  As  the  dean  said  of  the  strawberry— doubt- 
less God  might  have  made  a  better  country,  but  doubtless 
He  never  did.  Until  very  recently  the  district  of  Tepic  had 
no  legal  existence.  It  had  not  been  erected  into  a  State,  nor 
reduced  to  a  territory,  but  was  governed  by  a  purely  military 
occupation  ;  but  lately  it  has  been  erected  into  a  State — the 
State  of  Nayarit— consequently  the  lovely  little  city  is  a  cap- 
ital. 

Losada,  an  Indian  of  the  Sierra  of  Alica,  in  1855  made 
the  district  of  Tepic  practically  an  independent  State,  and 
he  maintained  it  so  for  twenty  years.  He  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  Sebastian,  but  having  sacked  that  place,  he  retired, 
and  confined  his  rule  to  the  line  of  the  barranca  of  Mochi- 
tilte.  In  1S75  a  dream  of  ambition  took  possession  of  him, 
and  with  some  twelve  thousand  Indians  he  marched  on 
Guadalajara,  where  he  was  defeated.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  captured  and  shot.  At  the  time  of  the  French  interven- 
tion they  did  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  Losada,  but  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  pass  through  his  country  on  their  road 
to  Mazatlan.  The  little  State  of  Nayarit  has  wonderful  re- 
sources in  the  agricultural  way.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea 
level  brings  it  within  the  range  or  realm  of  the  coffee  plant, 
while  its  coast  lands,  or  tierras  calientes,  give  the  Cuba  or 
cigar  tobaccos.  In  addition  to  coffee  and  tobacco,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  rice,  the  leading  staples  of  the  world,  all  grow. 
These  people  have  been  derided  for  scratching  the  ground 
with  a  forked  stick,  but  when  it  gives  them  such  crops  why 
need  they  turn  it  over  with  an  implement  which,  if  broken, 
they  could  with  difficulty  mend? 

The  houses  of  Tepic,  and  of  all  Mexican  towns,  are  like 
a  leaf  out  of  a  Spanish  romance — blank  walls,  the  windows 
heavily  barred,  tile-roofed,  and  the  main  entrance  looking 
into  a.  patio,  (court-yard,)  which  is  a  living  mass  of  greenery 
and  flowers.  The  iron  gratings  are  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing thieves  out.  The  people  have  no  police.  In  two  or 
three  quarters  of  a  town  there  may  be  a  cuartel  of  soldiers, 
but  the  policeman  is  unknown.  In  the  capital  they  have  a 
sort  of  semi-soldier,  called  gendarme — adapted  from  the 
French — but  only  in  the  capital.  Hence  every  man  goes 
armed,  as  in  California  in  early  days.  The  prison-like  as- 
pect of  the  houses  in  Tepic  and  elsewhere — blank  walls 
pierced  with  few  windows — is  not  due  entirely  to  the  desire 
to  exclude  the  sun  ;  it  is  part  of  the  same  system  that  begets 
the  iron  gratings.  A  blank  wall  presents  fewer  facilities  for 
climbing.  The  result  is  agreeable.  There  is  a  delightful 
seclusion  about  the  patio.  You  sit  in  its  ample  corridors 
with  all  the  delightful  feeling  of  being  out  of  doors.  There 
are  other  merits  in  their  methods  of  building.  The  very 
thick  adobe  walls,  plastered,  of  course,  inside  and  outside, 
clean  and  white  ;  the  heavy,  hewed  beams  ;  the  tiled  roof, 
and  the  tiled  floors,  are  each  and  every  one  of  them  a  good 
thing.  The  massive  pillars  that  support  the  roof  of  the  cor- 
ridor, with  the  fine  arches  thrown  from  one  to  the  other, 
have  an  ever-pleasing  effect.  Then  all  the  apartments  are 
large.  Everything  is  on  a  scale  of  ampleness  that  in  itself  is 
agreeable. 

Tepic  has  street-cars,  which  go  out  to  the  loma  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  alameda  on  the  other.  Loma  is  the  Spanish 
word  for  hill,  and  the  loma  of  Tepic  is  a  gently  rising  eleva- 
tion just  outside  the  southern  boundary.  The  alameda,  with 
its  walks  and  drives,  is  a  large  and  pretentious  plaza. 
The  loma  is  where  I  first  saw  the  Mexican  youth  gotten  up 
in  all  his  glory  for  a  paseo  &  caballo.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  his  superb  horsemanship.  A  saddle,  handsomely 
stamped,  with  rich  fur  (sea  otter)  flaps,  neatly  mounted  with 
a  silver  rim  around  the  pommel  and  seat,  a  handsome  cloth, 
bridle  not  too  heavily  plated,  trousers  with  a  row  of  small 
silver  buttons  down  the  outside,  unblacked  leather  riding 
boots,  a  wide-brimmed  hat  with  bullion  band,  and  a  youth 
who  rides  his  beast  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  him,  is  a  sight 
well  worth  seeing. 

It  appears  probable  there  will  be  a  railway  in  Tepic  in  an- 
other year,  when  I  fancy  the  place  will  be  something  of  a 
resort  for  people  from  the  north.  It  needs  only  that  the  first 
few  should  come  out  of  curiosity  to  insure  their  returning 
and  bringing  others  with  them.  A  brief  experience  will  en- 
able Americans  to  perceive  that  Mexico  is  no  longer  the 
country  that  General  Scott  walked  through,  or  Bazaine  at  a 
more  recent  date. 

Nothing  can  be  more  elaborately  punctilious  than  the  man- 
ners of  the  Mexicans.  Wishing  to  show  you  attention, 
people  call  on  you,  and  remain  literally  two  or  three  hours. 
This  goes  on  in  the  morning,  and  then. ate  capo  in  the 
afternoon.  The  habits  of  the  upper  class  are  to  rise  when 
you  please,  from  six  o'clock  on.  On  your  appearance  down 
stairs  a  servant  gives  you  coffee  and  bread.  Toward  one 
o'clock  a  meal  called  breakfast  is  taken,  lasting  an  hour. 
During  this  time  all  business  is  suspended  throughout  the 
city.  At  eight. o'clock  in  the  evening  a  meal  is  taken  called 
cena.  At  the  meals — and,  in  fact,  at  all  times — the  people 
dress  carefully.  On  the  road  between  Tepic  and  Guadalajara, 
stopping  in  one  of  the  various  mining  towns,  I  wandered 
into  a  school-house,  and  examined  the  children's  school- 
books.  In  the  "  Second  Reader,"  the  chapter  on  manners 
a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  imagine  reflected  an  ideal  code 
rather  than  a  practical  one.  He  would  be  wrong.  The 
hundred  points  of  punctilio  that  are  there  noted  are  acted 
on  by  these  people  in  their  daily  life.  I  read  that  it  is  very 
bad  manners  to  cut  a  tortilla  with  a  knife.  Of  course  I 
had  done  nothing  else,  and  must  needs  have  appeared  a 
hopeless  vulgarian. 

One  would  hardly  read  much  in  this  country,  if  one  were 
in  business  here.    The  evenings  are  so  delightful,  and  the 


cena — the  meal  corresponding  to  our  dinner — is  taken  so 
late,  and  one  rises  so  early,  that  the  evening,  what  there  is 
of  it,  would  probably  be  passed  al  fresco,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country.  The  two  hours  that  are  abstracted  from  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  la  comida,  (our  breakfast  and  lunch 
rolled  into  one,)  and  its  ensuing  rest,  would  more  likely  pass 
in  dawdling  and  talk  than  in  square  reading. 

When  one  travels  in  Mexico,  he  must  avail  himself  of  the 
diligence,  or  provide  himself  with  a  mule.  I  rode  a  mule. 
You  must  carry  all  your  conveniences  with  you — knife,  fork, 
spoon,  towels,  soap,  candles,  coffee  or  chocolate,  and  your 
camp-bedstead,  unless  you  want  to  sleep  on  a  board.  You 
roll  your  clothes  up  in  your  blanket,  and  tie  it  on  behind  your 
saddle.  The  rest  you  put  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  called 
cantinas,  that  hang  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle  in  front.  From 
not  finding  knives  and  forks  where  you  stop  in  the  mining 
towns,  one  must  not  think  these  people  eat  with  their  fingers. 
With  every  meal  they  have  tortillas,  (the  tortilla  with  frijoles 
is  the  universal  staple  of  food,)  which  they  tear  into  pieces, 
and  with  which  they  scoop  up  the  other  food,  eating  the 
tortilla  and  food  all  together.  So  they  have  a  saying,  that 
they  ought  to  be  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  for  they 
eat  up  a  spoon  at  every  meal. 

August  's  one  °f  tne  months  of  the  rainy  season.  Over 
the  entire  face  of  the  country  the  rain  falls  once  a  day  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  rare  for  it  to  rain  at  all  before 
noon,  and  the  more  usual  hour  is  toward  two  P.  M.  Often 
only  two  or  three  heavy  showers  pass  over.  True,  the 
water  that  falls  is  comparatively  enormous,  coming  down 
in  torrents  of  immense  drops,  forming  a  curtain  that  may 
hide  completely  objects  half  a  mile  distant.  Only  three  or 
four  days  during  the  season  does  the  rain  hold  on  steadily 
into  the  night,  and  all  the  forenoon  is  brilliant  and  beautiful, 
and  of  a  very  delightful  temperature — seldom  hot.  It  is  a 
fine  sight  to  see  one  of  these  afternoon  storms,  when  you  are 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  ranges.  Glorious  heaps  of  white 
vapor  begin  rolling  up — some  massive,  towering  above  the 
rest,  in  which  you  can  almost  see  how  the  chilled  column  of 
air  is  shot  up  above  the  rest  by  the  slope  of  some  mountain 
peak.  Then  the  masses  darken  at  points,  and  let  down  a 
dark-gray  curtain,  which  you  know  is  rain.  You  hear  the 
thunder  beginning  to  roll,  and  all  the  while  are  yourself  in 
a  flood  of  sunlight,  and  refreshed  by  the  cool  air  of  the 
approaching  storm.  The  storm  commonly  rolls  away  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 

The  magnificence  of  the  scenery  in  the  entire  district  is 
indescribable,  especially  when  one  is  passing  over  these 
ranges,  and  plunging  into  caiiadas  of  the  most  picturesque 
sort,  rank  with  a  strange  vegetation.  The  pines  and  oaks 
are  stunted  and  poor  ;  but  the  madronos  and  other  trees  are 
splendid.  One  of  the  commonest  wild  trees  is  the  guava. 
One  sees  them  everywhere,  covered  with  fruit,  which, 
while  it  makes  a  delicious  jelly,  tastes  like  a  mean  apple. 
The  country  is  a  paradise  in  no  hyperbolic  sense,  where 
every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  roads  are  vile.  Roads  did  I 
say?  There  is  not  one  wagon  road  in  all  Jalisco.  The  fine 
old  paved  roads  of  the  Spaniards  are  now  mule  trails  follow- 
ing the  beds  of  torrents,  and  the  paving-stones  have  been 
used  to  mend  the  stone  fences  around  the  corn-fields. 

Where  wheeled  vehicles  are  not  in  use,  the  arriero,  or 
owner  of  pack-mules,  is  naturally  a  person  of  much  and  de- 
served consideration.  To  begin  with,  he  is  a  citizen  of 
means  ;  in  the  next  place,  he  is  punctiliously  honest — both 
sources  of  distinction  in  any  country.  His  work  is  very  hard, 
and  his  life  a  rough  one.  A  pack-train  demands  patience, 
and  his  never  fails.  He  could  not  get  on  if  it  did.  The 
packs  will,  from  time  to  time,  get  disarranged,  and  at  the 
first  symptom  of  disarrangement  that  mule  must  be  got  out 
of  the  line  and  repacked.  This  sometimes  happens  in  places 
where  the  mule  can  not  leave  the  line.  Then  you  will  see  the 
arriero  clap  his  shoulder  to  the  loosened  pack,  and  press  up 
one  of  these  heavy  trails  till  he  reaches  a  place  where  the 
mule  can  stand  at  one  side.  To  pack,  or  rearrange  a  pack, 
requires  two  men  ;  he  cries  out  and  the  next  man  comes 
tumbling  up  or  down  the  mountain,  as  the  case  may  be, 
more  like  a  goat  than  a  human  being,  to  lend  a  hand.  His 
honesty  is  professional  of  course.  His  business  could  not 
go  on  with  any  deviation,  however  trifling,  from  scrupu- 
lous accountability.  He  carries  most  of  the  treasure  about 
the  country.  From  the  mining  districts,  a  treasure  train, 
(conducta,)  with  regular  guard  goes  once  a  month  to  the 
mint.  But  once  coined,  the  arriero  becomes  the  channel  of 
remittance.  The  diligence  is  robbed  sometimes,  though  not 
nearly  as  often  as  an  Arizona  stage,  but  the  arrierds  train 
very  rarely.  He  is  vigilant,  and  armed,  of  course.  He  oc- 
casionally loses  a  mule,  but  that  is  more  apt  to  be  in  the 
town,  where  vigilance  is  relaxed,  than  on  the  road.  On 
the  road  he  is  a  rough  and  tough-looking  customer,  always 
pleasant  and  obliging,  however  ;  but  when  you  meet  him  in 
town,  he  may  be  in  broadcloth,  and  at  your  merchant's  house 
as  a  guest.  As  in  California  in  the  "  old  time,"  you  must  not 
judge  anybody  by  his  garments  on  the  road.  The  well- 
dressed  man  is  frequently  one  of  the  traveling  mozos  or 
servants,  who  are  given  to  making  an  appearance  like  the 
dragomen  in  Syria,  while  the  weather-beaten,  travel-stained 
man  may  be  a  haciendero  or  a  merchant. 

As  to  some  of  the  trails,  they  are  something  of  which  a  mere 
description  will  give  no  idea  whatever.  In  places  you  shout 
before  entering  the  trail,  for  if  two  animals  should  meet  on 
it,  there  is  a  slim  chance  of  being  able  to  return,  and  none 
of  passing.  But  the  cliffs  and  caiiadas  are  something  tre- 
mendous— great  masses  of  stones  thrown  and  writhed 
in  a  confusion  that  no  fancy  can  adequately  picture,  while 
high  above,  and  beyond  all,  the  grand  Cordillera  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  rises  to  the  sky.  In  the  wildest  and  least  accessi- 
ble spot  are  found  (among  crags,  and  plunging  down  into 
chasms)  the  mining  works  of  the  old  Spaniard — the  con- 
quistador. Nothing  else  raises  so  lively  a  sense  of  his  super- 
human energy  and  indomitable  strength,  both  of  body  and 
will,  as  to  trace  his  mining  works  among  these  mountains. 
True,  he  did  it  by  the  hands  of  slaves — he  enslaved  a  whole 
population,  one  numbering  millions ;  but  when  you 
realize  on  the  ground  all  that  this  very  enslavement  im- 
plies, it  adds  to  the  greatness  of  his  achievements  more  than 
it  detracts  from  them.  The  conquest  of  India  was  a  feat 
that  dazzles  imagination.  It  was  far  less  a  feat  than  that 
of  the  Spaniard  who  conquered  the  Indian  first  and  Nature 
afterward.  W. 

June  27, 1882. 


THE    BRITON    ABROAD. 


National  pride  and  love  of  country  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic virtues  of  humanity.  It  exists  with  all  races  ;  extends 
from  polar  snows  to  equatorial  sands  ;  is  met  in  the  squalid 
hut  of  the  Hottentot,  and  in  the  palaces  of  a  superior  civili- 
zation. Its  mode  of  expression  is  as  varying  as  are  the 
habits  and  qualities  of  the  individuals  dominated  by  it.  At 
times  in  its  display  rising  to  the  loftiest  patriotism,  when 
national  exigencies  demand  its  exercise,  in  common  life  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  offensive  bluster  or  amusing  whimsi- 
calities and  oddities.  The  American  type  of  national  char- 
acter is  strongly  marked  by  this  feature  of  national  egotism  ; 
and  in  common  with  other  national  peccadillos,  the  almost 
universal  expression  of  this  trait  has  been  derided  and  cen- 
sured by  the  writers  of  other  countries.  To  our  British 
brethren  especially,  does  this  mote  in  the  eye  of  America 
seem  particularly  aggravating.  No  chance  for  a  fling  at 
Americans  for  their  national  egotism  is  ever  passed  by  the 
average  Britisher.  Unconsciously  indulging  the  same  weak- 
ness, he  contrasts  at  every  turn  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween England  and  America  in  speech  and  act,  always 
making  his  mental  entries  in  favor  of  his  own  country. 
And  yet  national  egotism  is  the  lawful  inheritance  of 
America  from  her  parent,  England.  Along  with  our 
rich  legacy  of  language,  literature,  laws,  and  customs 
from  the  mother  country,  came  a  goodly  share  of 
national  pride  and  pluck.  In  the  matter  of  national  pride 
America  is  confessedly  the  equal  of  England,  but  in  the  in- 
dividual expression  of  his  national  idiosyncracies  and  preju- 
dices the  Britisher  abroad  is  calmly  and  sublimely  unap- 
proachable. The  purpose  of  the  present  sketch  is  to  briefly 
outline  two  types  only  of  the  Britisher  abroad.  Their  repre- 
sentatives are  familiar  to  most  Americans.  For  convenience 
they  may  be  designated  as  the  Bigoted  Britisher,  and  the 
"Blawsted"  Britisher.  They  flourish  in  their  fullest  perfec- 
tion in  English-speaking  America. 

The  bigoted  Britisher  is  an  expatriated  man.  He  is  in 
America  what  the  nihilist  is  in  Europe,  except  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  dislike  is  not  a  personal  autocrat,  but  the  necessity 
which  drove  him  to  this  "  damned  Republican  hole."  The 
wonder  is  that  the  bigoted  Britisher  consents  to  live  under 
his  hard  lot.  He  has  long  ago  renounced  the  hopeless  task  of 
trying  to  imbue  us  with  his  ideas  of  aristocracy  and  class 
distinction,  and  has  relapsed  into  a  sullen  obstinacy  to  what 
he  terms  the  barbarisms  of  American  social  life.  His  pro- 
test against  everything  American  finds  silent  expression  in 
the  tweed  suit  and  mutton-chop  whiskers.  In  most  cases  he 
is  sprung  from  parents  who  at  home  only  sniffed  the  aroma 
of  aristocracy  from  afar.  His  father  was  supported  through 
life  by  the  thought  that  though  he  might  some  day  see 
death,  he  had  yet  enjoyed  the  ecstasy  of  passing 
to  Lord  Broadacre  his  morning  newspaper  in  the 
railway  train,  for  which  he  was  snubbed  by  his  lordship. 
His  mother  always  lived  in  the  unrealized  hope  of  encoun- 
tering Lady  Broadacres  at  the  Christmas  soup-kitchen  or 
the  charity  fair.  The  son  of  Lord  Broadacres  is  now  a 
rancher  in  Colorado — an  enthusiastic  Republican,  and  un- 
distinguishable  in  attire  and  speech  from  any  cowboy  ;  but 
our  tweed-suited  and  mutton-chopped  Britisher  continues  in 
spirit  to  shake  the  dust  from  his  feet  against  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  American  institutions,  as  he  each  day  saunters  to  his 
enforced  labor  at  a  clerk's  desk.  He  meets  other  bigoted 
Britishers  like  himself.  They  compare  notes,  and  count  up 
the  many  weary  days  of  their  pilgrimage  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  social  equality,  and  sitting  down  with 
freshly  filled  meerschaums,  like  the  Jews  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  weep  over  the  recollections  of  their  melancholy 
exile.  The  bigoted  Britisher  has  never  been  home  since  his 
arrival  here.  Sustained,  however,  by  an  unfaltering  trust, 
he  endures  until  Providence  arranges  that  he  can  get  his 
valise  packed,  and  return  to  the  Jerusalem  of  his  dreams. 
His  brother  exiles  accompany  him  to  the  steamer,  and  there, 
with  streaming  eyes  and  looks  of  unutterable  disappoint- 
ment, watch  the  ship  which  bears  him  to  a  happier  world. 
In  six  months  he  who  was  the  bigoted  Britisher 
reappears  among  his  brother  exiles,  and  says  that  he 
couldn't  well  live  at  home  without  his  old  friends.  Later  on 
it  comes  out  the  English  sky  was  rather  cloudy  and  lachry- 
mose ;  that  English  society  was  just  a  little  "starchy"  ;  that 
the  English  women  were  as  shy  as  chamois ;  that  out  of 
London  everything  was  "  as  dull  as  ditch-water,  you  know  "  ; 
that  the  English  Sunday  is  an  unspeakably  awful  institu- 
tion, and  that  it  is  not  a  bad  place  to  live  in  if  a  man  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  can  go  to  Paris  for  half  a  year,  and  to 
Italy  for  another  three  months.  So  the  bigoted  Britisher 
grows  more  silent  about  his  mother  country. 

The  "  blawsted "  Britisher  is  the  insular  cub  which  the 
British  lion  sends  abroad  to  infest  the  world.  In  this  way 
North  America  and  Australia  have  fallen  to  the  English- 
speaking  race.  The  "blawsted"  Britisher  is  not  necessarily 
an  irreclaimable  insular  cub.  He  may  at  once  renounce  his 
whining  and  incivility  and  drop  into  his  new  surroundings, 
or  he  may  remain  a  bigoted  Britisher  after  much  of  his 
"  blawstedness  "  has  disappeared.  The  best  type,  however, 
of  the  "  blawsted  "  species  are  to  be  seen  among  the  new 
arrivals  at  our  hotels,  or  at  the  fashionable  boarding-houses. 
He  may  be  a  lord,  or  a  baronet,  or  the  son  of  a  city  alder- 
man who  made  a  fortune  by  selling  salt  fish,  or  making  soap, 
or  taking  rubbish-cleaning  contracts  from  some  large  Lon- 
don parish  ;  or  he  may  be  the  son  of  a  colonist,  who  has 
sent  him  to  see  the  world  on  the  profits  of  a  sheep-farm  or 
some  other  colonial  industry.  In  the  latter  case,  though  he 
has  never  seen  England,  his  British  bluster,  swagger,  and 
contempt  of  American  institutions  are,  if  possible,  more  pro- 
nounced and  intolerable  than  that  of  the  home  production, 
until,  by  a  gradual  course  of  social  attention,  he  gets  the 
rough  points  of  his  prejudice  worn  smooth.  Or,  worse  than 
all,  he  may  be  a  club-loafing  littirateur — a  literary  snob  who 
has  come  to  write  a  book  on  Americans  by  the  light  of  Eng- 
lish club  prejudice. 

After  all,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  "  blawsted" 
Britisher.  He  is  but  human,  and  the  toadyism  of  American 
plutocrats  insensibly  exaggerates  his  foibles.  Even  the  most 
cross-eyed  of  men  would  strain  to  move  his  pu]  :  "  :"air"s- 
breadth  nearer  could  flattery  convince  him  ir 
and  hi^h-toned. 

San  Francisco,  June  22, 1882. 
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The  result  of  the  San  Jose1  convention  is  the  baldest  and 
most  naked  fraud  that  subtle  political  trickery  has  ever 
played  off  upon  an  intelligent  community.  The  whole  thing, 
from  beginning  to  the  ending,  from  the  first  "  whereas  "  of 
the  platform  to  its  ultimate  period,  from  its  very  respectable 
and  gentlemanly  figure-head  down  to  the  small  letter  "  y  " 
that  closes  the  name  of  the  last  nominee  for  the  Board  of 
Equalization,  is  a  sham  and  false  pretense.  It  is  put  forth 
by  shrewd,  hired,  political  managers,  in  the  interest  of  no 
class  that  is  honest,  and  no  principle.  It  was  a  fight  in 
which  Blind  Buckley  for  himself,  a  mob  of  money-making 
ward  politicians  in  San  Francisco  for  themselves,  W.  W.  Stow 
for  the  railroad,  Bill  Carr  for  Haggin  and  Tevis,  agents  of 
the  San  Francisco  Gas  Company,  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  John  C.  Maynard  for  the  chivalry,  Kearney  for  the 
shovelry,  and  all  the  money-making  mob  of  political  ad- 
venturers and  party  swash-bucklers  met  and  mixed  in  a 
Donnybrook  encounter,  with  the  false  cries  of  "anti- 
monopoly,"  "  anti-railroad,"  "  anti-Chinese,"  "  anti-Sunday- 
law,"  "  anti-radicalism,"  and  "  anti-Republicanism,"  mixed 
in  most  inextricable  confusion.  It  was  a  side-splitting,  mirth- 
provoking  farce,  with  honest,  good,  intelligent,  and  honora- 
'ble  gentlemen  from  the  country  taking  part  and  made  to 
play  characters  in  the  comedy  ;  a  sort  of  Greek  chorus  to 
stamp  when  the  "grand  old  Democratic  party"  was  alluded 
to  ;  made  to  cheer  when  the  blazing  beacons  of  victory  were 
flashed  in  their  faces — those  beacon  fires  that  are  to  light  up 
the  melancholy  days  of  our  coming  November  from  "  Siski- 
you to  San  Diego,  from  the  Sierras  to  the  sea,"  and  made  to 
stamp,  cheer,  roar,  and  throw  up  their  applauding  hats  when 
the  "  grand  old  Democratic  party"  was  alluded  to  as  the 
"Anti-Monopoly"  organization  of  California.  The  Dem- 
ocracy have  two  full  months  to  enjoy  themselves,  for  a 
saw-horse  or  rocking-chair  can  beat  a  blooded  racer  while 
he  is  stabled,  haltered,  and  being  groomed  for  the  contest. 
The  Democracy  has  two  full  months  to  make  its  artillery 
shell  the  woods,  and  during  that  time  it  can  keep  itself 
awfully  busy  in  explaining  in  what  respect  and  for  what  act 
is  General  Stoneman  entitled — by  reflecting  men — to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  anti-monopolist  or  an  anti-railroad  man.  What 
has  he  ever  done?  What  single  act  of  his  is  there  during 
his  residence  in  California  to  identify  him  as  anti-anything 
in  political  life?  As  a  minority  member  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  opposing  cor- 
porate exactions  in  the  way  of  fares  and  freights.  He  has 
'  m  1h.1t  board  some  impossible  and  unintelligent 
us  of  reduction.    He  has  entered  some  feeblejpro- 


tests.  He  has  voted  "  no  "  when  his  associates  voted  "  yes," 
and  "  yes  "  when  they  voted  "  no."  Inquiringly  and  respect- 
fully we  ask,  what  has  he  done,  or  what  has  he  resolutely  at- 
tempted to  do,  except  surrender  to  the  railroad  militia? 
To  what  ACT  can  his  friends  and  admirers  point  as  stamp- 
ing him  with  the  brains  and  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  re- 
sentful and  aggressive  antagonism  against  corporations,  and 
against  the  power  and  influence  of  wealth  ?  His  military 
career  would  be  a  guaranty  that  he  would  not  fear  the  mob, 
or  stand  in  awe  of  an  alien  riot.  His  whole  life  is  an  earnest 
of  honorable  purpose.  He  is  a  gentleman,  soldier,  scholar, 
and  an  honest  man,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  im- 
probable event  of  his  election,  he  will  make  an  excellent 
governor.  Should  he  be  elected  he  will  have  very  little  to 
do  with  railroad  affairs  or  with  corporations,  and  hence  it  is 
that  this  sham  cry  of  "anti-monopoly"  seems  to  us  so  absurd. 
We  do  not  intend  to  say  that  which,  in  any  respect,  shall 
seem  to  undervalue  the  negative  virtues  of  the  military  can- 
didate for  Governor.  Events  may  render  it  necessary  for 
us  to  support  him,  and  vote  for  him.  We  reserve  to  our- 
selves this  privilege,  till  we  see  whether  the  Republican 
party  will  place  in  nomination  for  Governor  some  man  of 
independence,  courage,  and  brains,  who  belongs  to  himself, 
thinks  for  himself,  and  will  be  Governor  of  California  in  the 
event  of  his  election.  Messrs.  Ross  and  Sharpstein  were 
fairly  entitled  to  renomination  for  the  supreme  bench.  They 
were  industrious  workers,  have  gained  experience,  and 
have  proved  themselves  possessed  of  qualities  quite  as  es- 
sential as  that  more  subtile  learning  which  enables  Judge 
McKinstry  to  save  a  murderous  wretch  from  a  deserved 
death  by  the  strangulation  of  hemp  through  an  ever  so 
finely  spun  technicality  of  law.  Common  sense  is  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  even  upon  the  bench.  We  hope  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  secure  higher  and  better  talent  for  its  ticket 
than  is  represented  by  Sharpstein  and  Ross,  and  if  it  does  not, 
we  shall  hope  for  their  election.  Charles  Sumner  for  Con- 
gress is  an  eccentric,  bright-witted,  energetic,  honest-minded, 
enthusiastic,  crack-brained,  Democratic  crank.  He  is  a 
good  speaker,  and  is  dead  in  earnest  against  the  railroad. 
He  would  walk  to  Washington  before  he  would  travel  on  a 
pass  ;  and  if  he  got  there — which  he  never  will — would  be 
in  the  most  harmless  place,  where  he  could  be  of  no  possible 
injury  to  the  railroad,  and  where  he  would  find  of  how  little 
account  mere  cheek  and  impudence  are  in  accomplishing  any- 
thing. Thompson  for  Secretary  of  State  is  well  enough.  Dag- 
gett for  Lieutenant-Governor  is  well  enough.  January  for 
State  Treasurer  is  well  enough.  Welcker  for  Superintendent 
of  Schools  is  not  well  enough.  John  W.  McCarthy  for  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Willey  for  Surveyor-General, 
both  having  been  born  in  California,  ought  to  be  more  than 
well  enough,  and  as  neither  of  them  made  speeches  in  the 
convention  at  San  Jose",  they  may  be  very  sensible  and  com- 
petent young  men.  We  hope  they  are.  Over  the  political 
grave  of  the  good  General  Rosecrans  we  step  lightly.  We 
scatter  flowers  over  it.  We  remember  his  unkind  conduct 
to  our  dead  leader,  the  murdered  one,  but — well,  let 
that  pass,  poor  man.  He  has  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet,  and  he  was  a  soldier  on  our  side.  Dunn 
for  Controller,  Marshall  for  Attorney-General,  and  Gildea 
for  Board  of  Equalization,  were  nominations  entirely 
unfit  to  be  made.  But  the  place  where  skim-milk 
masquerades  as  cream  is  in  the  candidates  for  Railroad 
Commissioners  and  Board  of  Equalization.  The  candidates 
for  Congress  are  exceptionally  weak.  John  R.  Glascock  is 
the  most  respectable  ;  but  there  is  no  man  among  them  who 
has  within  him  the  elements  of  success.  There  is  no 
broad-minded  thinker  ;  no  man  of  independent  and  resolute 
courage  ;  no  one  who  possesses  oratorical  ability,  or  who 
stands  one  chance  in  the  three  hundred  presented  to  him  of 
making  a  mark  or  accomplishing  any  result  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  ticket  as  a  whole  is  weak,  and,  when 
analyzed,  when  records  are  exposed,  and  when  the  mode  of 
the  nominations  are  understood,  it  will  be  weaker  than  it 
now  is.  Of  the  twenty-four  candidates  twelve  are  fiom  the 
South,  fourteen  were  disloyal  during  the  war,  eight  are  from 
the  North,  two  were  born  in  Ireland,  and  two  in  California  ; 
two  served  in  the  Union  army,  and  two  in  the  Confederate  ; 
nineteen  are  Protestants,  and  five  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  and 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  twenty-one  have  held  office  before, 
and  twelve  are  chronic  office-seekers  who  have  held  or  sought 
office  all  their  lives. 


Kearney  is  not  a  fool.  He  has  more  sense  than  the  aver- 
age Democrat,  and  more  courage  than  the  average  politi- 
cian. He  was  one  of  the  recent  lobby  at  San  Jose',  for 
Kearney  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  anti-monopoly  move- 
ment, and  will  stump  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  Stone- 
man Democracy.  Kearney,  Judge  Wallace,  George  Hearst, 
Clay  Taylor,  Johnson,  Terry,  Frank  McCoppin,  Judge  Ha- 
ger,  John  H.  Moore,  Tom  Fowler,  Tinnin,  ex-Governor  Ir- 
win, Evans,  (the  ideal  judge,)  Sepulveda,  Jackson  Temple, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Bowers,  Murphy,  of  Del  Norte,  Russ 
Stevens,  Paul  Shirley,  and  Barney  Wolff,  will  all  take  the 
stump  and  work  with  enthusiasm  for  the  "grand  old  Demo- 
cratic party."  They  will  light  the  beacon-fires  of  Democ- 
racy on[the  hoary  snow-clad  summit  of  Mount  Shasta,  and 


keep  them  blazing  all  the  way  down  to  where  the  towering 
peaks  of  San  Bernardino  glisten  in  the  sombre  twilight  of 
the  setting  southern  sun,  and  from  the  golden  glory  of  the 
Sierra's  blazing  crest  to  where  the  silver  waves  of  the  Pacific 
kiss  with  velvet  lips  the  flower-fringed  ocean  shore  of  San 
Diego.  All  these  eloquent  old  disappointed  political  fossils 
will  toot  their  anti-monopoly  horns,  if  they  don't  catch  a  fish. 
Kearney  went  to  San  Jose"  in  the  interest  of  Democracy,  and 
had  the  sense  to  advocate  an  American  ticket.  He  begged 
the  party  leaders  that  they  would  put  no  Irishman  on  guard 
this  time.  "Give  thim  a  clane  American  deal,  and  drown 
the  Argonaut's  fire,"  said  Kearney.  But  they  had  not  the 
sense  to  see  it,  and  put  Dunn  and  Gildea  on.  "  Dunn  was 
beat  last  toime  by  the  Irish,  and  will  be  again,"  said 
Kearney;  "Gildea  was  a  tailor  in  El  Dorado,  and 
he  hasn't  a  dollar  in  the  wurruld  ;  a  nice  man  that  same 
to  aquilize  American  taxes."  Kearney  gives  a  very 
amusing  account  of  the  way  Billy  Carr  and  Chris 
Buckley  managed  George  Hearst's  fight.  "The  plan 
was  to  bold  the  San  Francisco  b'ys  in  reserve ;  start  wid 
the  country  strength,  and  thin  add  a  few  votes  each  ballot, 
to  show  a  growing  strength.  But  divil  a  bit  could  you  hold 
the  chaws  back,"  said  Kearney;  "they  war  bound  to  vote 
for  Hearst ;  and  whin  the  San  Francisco  roll  was  called  you 
should  jist  have  haird  thim.     'Twas  this-a  way  : 

"  Ryan?" "Hurst/" 

"  Murphy?" «  Hairst!" 

"  Haley?" "  George  Hurst!" 

"  Barry?" "Hoorst!" 

"  Hayes?" "Jarpe  Hairst.'" 

"  Creighton  ?  " "  Misthur  Hurrsst  I " 

"Donnovan?" "  G.  Hairst.'" 

"McCarthy?" "Hoorst/" 

"  Kirnan  ?  " "  Hurst.' " 

"  Gallagher  ?  " "  Joorge  Hoorest!  " 

"  Shehan?" "  G.  Hairst!" 

"  Connolly?  " "  Jarge  Hoorrsst!  » 

"  Kelley  ?" "Hurst!" 

"  Cadogan  ?" "  Harst!" 

"  Flynn  ?" "Hairst!" 

"Mahoney?" "  Horst!" 

"  O'Kane  ?" " Misther Hoorst .'" 

And  so  on  down,  through  Hammill,  Ward,  Cleary,  O'Don- 
nell,  O'Brien,  McGreevy,  Fitzgerald,  Fay,  Dunphy,  Mahon, 
Kane,  and  the  others,  each  accenting  and  emphasizing  the 
name  in  a  different  way — some  trilling  the  "  R,"  some  biting 
off  the  word  quick,  some  prolonging  it  as  though  it  was 
spelled  "  G-e-a-o-r-g-e  H-o-u-e-r-r-e-s-s-t,"  putting  in  all  the 
vowels  and  consonants  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of 
the  only  speech  they  were  permitted  to  utter.  This  descrip- 
tion, to  be  appreciated,  should  be  heard  in  the  rich  and 
mocking  brogue  of  Kearney,  as  he  takes  off  the  accent  of 
his  countrymen.  We  would  recommend  it  as  a  good  exer- 
cise in  elocution  for  our  school-boys.  Let  them  try  it  aloud. 
When  the  farmers  came  to  vote  they  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  country  delegates  responded  for  "  Hoorst," 
"  Hurrust,"  and  Hairst,"  in  all  the  imitative  varieties  of  the 
Irish  vernacular,  making  a  great  deal  of  fun.  And  then  to 
think  that  this  was  a  Boyne  Water  victory  for  the  Irish,  and 
that  the  Orange  of  Los  Angeles  triumphed  over  the  Red- 
mouthed  of  San  Francisco.  Kearney  stumps  the  State  for 
the  Democracy.     God  bless  Ould  Oireland  ! 


It  is  shameful  impudence  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  na- 
tionality to  transplant  their  home  quarrels  to  this  country. 
The  class  most  offending  in  this  particular  is  the  Irish. 
For  thirty  years  our  country  has  been  disturbed  by  the  agi- 
tation of  Irish  politics.  Twice  within  that  period  we  have 
been  appealed  to  for  money  and  provisions  to  relieve  the 
starving  Irish.  Twice  famine  has  put  up  its  prayer  for  re- 
lief, and  America  has  nobly  and  generously  responded. 
When  hunger  invades  Ireland  we  must  forget  and 
forgive  the  political  agitators,  and  put  our  hands  in  our 
purses  to  drive  the  gaunt,  red-jawed  wolf  from  the  doors  of 
Irish  cabins,  where  men,  women,  and  children  hunger.  To 
such  an  appeal  there  is  no  denial,  and  we  would  have  none. 
Public  meetings  in  aid  of  such  charity  we  would  encourage. 
At  such  meetings  eloquence  is  not  misspent,  and  money 
not  misappropriated.  But  when  it  comes  to  assem- 
blages for  stirring  Irish  resentment  to  the  blood- 
red  heat  of  passion  against  land-laws,  landlords, 
and  England ;  when  appeals  are  made  for  money  to 
resist  the  legal  evictions  of  non-rent-paying  tenants,  to  fur- 
nish arms  and  a  skirmishing  fund  for  Fenians,  and  money 
to  carry  on  a  political  agitation  against  a  country  with  which 
we  are  at  peace,  the  question  is  a  different  one.  If  there  has 
been  one,  there  have  been  a  hundred  such  gatherings  in  San 
Francisco.  The  United  States  is  divided  into  eleemosynary 
districts,  and  the  industry  of  begging  money  in  aid  of  polit- 
ical agitation  in  Ireland  is  reduced  to  a  system.  Party 
tramps  with  their  secretaries  cover  the  land,  demanding 
coin.  The  Irish  business  man,  laborer,  and  servant-girl  are 
beset  with  exactions  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  religion  ; 
the  priest  gives  his  sanction  to  the  demand,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  made  to  play  a  part  in  this  scheme  of  money- 
getting.   Women  and  children  are  pressed  into  the  service  to 
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beg  for  alms.  What  becomes  of  the  money  no  one 
knows.  There  are  headquarters  in  Paris,  in  London, 
and  in  New  York,  each  with  officers,  servants,  secreta- 
ries, and  agents,  all  living  at  the  expense  of  the  American- 
Irish,  and  all  living  well.  We,  as  Americans,  have  no  in- 
terest in  Irish  politics,  and  Irish-Americans  have  no  right 
to  agitate  this  business  in  our  midst.  In  France  a  struggle 
is  going  on — republicanism  against  Bourbon,  Orleans,  and 
Bonaparte.  Party  spirit  runs  high  at  cate  and  boulevard. 
There  have  been  rebellions,  uprisings,  and  civil  war  in 
France  ;  but  we  do  not  recall  an  instance  in  America  where 
any  appeal,  outside  of  Frenchmen,  has  been  made  for  aid, 
or  an  attempt  been  made  to  identify  French  and  American 
politics.  Party  spirit  runs  high  in  Germany  ;  but  when  the 
German  comes  to  America  he  leaves  his  politics  and  party 
resentments  behind  him.  There  is  no  other  people  but  the 
Irish  who  transport  their  quarrels  to  our  soil,  and  make  them 
active  here.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  more  indulgent  to  Catholic  quarrels  with  Protestants, 
when  they  are  brought  from  Londonderry  to  New  York, 
than  we  should  be  if  French  communists  should  parade  in 
our  streets  with  the  red  flag  of  the  commune  in  defiance  of 
the  French  Republican,  Royalist,  or  Bonapartist.  We  know 
of  no  better  reason  for  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  in  honor 
of  a  mythical  saint,  with  its  religious  banners,  insignia  of 
Pope  and  Church,  its  ecclesiastical  paraphernalia,  harp,  sun- 
burst, green  flags,  Irish  regiments,  and  Hibernian  societies, 
than  for  a  parade  of  any  other  religious  or  national  class 
with  the  peculiar  emblems  of  their  religion  or  nationality. 
There  is  no  law — as  we  are  advised — against  a  procession  of 
Buddhists  with  their  sacred  images  through  our  streets,  or 
of  Russian  nihilists,  Italian  carabonari,  French  communists, 
or  German  socialists  ;  but  we  submit  it  to  our  respectable 
Irish  fellow-citizens  and  to  their  men  of  intelligence  to  de- 
cide whether  such  exhibitions  would  not  be  inappropriate. 
We  write  this  in  answer  to  the  charge  made  against  the  Ar- 
gonaut that  it  selects  the  Irish  out  from  the  foreigners  as 
its  target  for  attack.  The  Irish  invite  the  assault.  They  are 
constantly  doing  things  that  nobody  else  would  ever  con- 
ceive, and  we  have  a  right  to  charge  them  with  offensive 
aggressions  which  no  other  people  ever  undertake.  The 
Argonaut  would  be  a  most  peaceful  and  docile  bull  if  the 
Irish  matadors  would  discontinue  waving  their  green  flag. 


Any  one  who  has  ever  crossed  the  plains  by  pack-train 
or  wagon  has  observed  the  peculiarity  of  the  coyote.  One 
hungry  beast,  under  the  shadow  of  night,  will  so  change  and 
modify  his  voice  as  to  make  one  think  there  are  a  thousand 
coyotes  abroad.  They  will  so  multiply  themselves  in  the 
changing  cadences  of  their  hungry  bark  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  wilderness  of  the  hybrid  wolves.  So  with  the  Pope's 
political  Irish.  If  one  could  but  close  his  eyes  and  listen  to 
their  yawp,  he  would  fancy  himself  on  the  field  by  the  Boyne 
Water,  or  the  top  of  Tara,  with  all  Erin's  harps  out  of 
tune.  A  simile  comes  up  for  our  use  when  we  contem- 
plate the  Irish  in  politics  —  the  devil  shearing  the  sow, 
"  great  cry  and  little  wool."  These  reflections  arise  as  we 
read  the  census  figures  of  Oregon  and  New  Mexico.  The 
population  of  Oregon  is  174,768,  of  which  but  3,659  are  of 
Irish  birth.  New  Mexico  has  a  population  of  119,565,  of 
which  only  795  were  born  in  Ireland.  And  yet  if  one 
should  heed  the  political  bark  of  the  Irish  wolf,  he  would 
fancy  the  party  woods  were  full  of  them.  Let  us  analyze  the 
Oregon  Irish.  One  male  adult  to  five  gives  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-one.  Let  us  throw  off  the  odd  thirty-one  as  un- 
naturalized. Let  us  throw  off,  say,  two  hundred  for  those 
respectable,  intelligent,  and  modest  North  of  Ireland  Prot- 
estants and  South  of  Ireland  gentlemen  who  mind  their 
own  business,  and  we  have  five  hundred  Pope's  Irish 
politicians  scattered  throughout  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  yet 
where  is  heard  the  roar  of  ocean,  the  dashings  of  the 
Columbia,  the  murmur  of  the  Willamette,  there  mingles  the 
bluster  and  blarney  of  the  noisy  Irish  demagogue  de- 
manding recognition  for  the  "  Irish  vote  "  ;  demanding  the 
moral  influence  of  Oregon  for  the  oppressed  tenantry  of  the 
"  most  distressful "  old  country;  demanding  a  recall  of  the 
American  minister — one  of  America's  best  citizens  and 
brightest  poets — because  he  will  not  embroil  his  country  in  a 
war  with  England  over  five  criminal  Irish-American  adven- 
turers ;  demanding  their  share  of  offices,  and  boasting  that 
all  the  patriotism  and  all  the  valor  that  saved  our  national 
Union  was  Irish  ;  demanding,  in  their  insolence,  that  other 
foreigners  should  be  driven  out  of  Oregon.  These  numbers, 
we  assume,  are  fairly  representative  of  the  Irish  vote  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  yet  Democrats  and  Republicans  fairly  tremble 
when  they  think  they  hear  the  roar  of  the  Irish  lion.  The 
best  work  the  Argonaut  has  done,  or  can  do,  to  society,  to 
the  political  parties,  and  to  the  Irish  themselves,  is  to  inter- 
pret the  bray  of  this  animal,  'strip  him  of  his  false  skin,  show 
him  up — hoofs,  horns,  and  tail  —  and  demonstrate  that 
he  is  what  the  fox  found  the  village  church-bell  to 
be — nothing  but  an  empty  -  headed,  brazen  -  cheeked, 
long-tongued,  good-for-nothing,  noisy  creature,  all  voice 
"et  firaterca  nihil" — "Sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing." Yet  these  people,  gathering  together  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  sand-lot,  at  the  corner  grocery,  on  the  steps  of 


the  mint,  in  ward-clubs,  at  their  land-league  meetings,  in 
Hibernian  societies,  in  Irish  military  organizations,  in 
funeral  processions,  and  in  riotous  demonstrations,  so  multi- 
ply themselves  that  they  have  frightened  the  Democracy 
into  absolute  cowardice,  and  impressed  everybody  with  their 
voting  force  and  political  influence.  When  the  Argonaut  un- 
dertook to  expose  this  sham,  it  was  regarded  as  the  thirteenth 
labor  of  Hercules.  It  was  even  supposed  that  it  required 
some  moral  and  physical  courage  to  undertake  it.  It  re- 
quired no  courage.  The  trick  of  turning  the  waters  of  the 
river  Alpheus  through  the  stables  of  King  Augeas  by  Her- 
cules, suggested  to  us  to  direct  a  stream  of  intelligence  and 
sound  sense  through  the  nozzle  of  our  weekly  paper,  and 
sluice  off  all  the  mystery,  sham,  and  pretentious  buncombe 
that  enveloped  the  whole  Irish  question.  The  first  result  of 
our  efforts  was  a  municipal  victory,  in  which  the  Irish  were 
scooped.  The  second  is  the  result  at  San  Jose",  where  the 
honest  country  Democracy  and  the  chivalry  have 
scooped  the  Irish  again.  J.  P.  Dunn  of  the  Sand- 
lot,  and  Gildea,  are  the  only  bones  thrown  to  the  wolf 
that  howled  through  our  streets  with  his  gleaming  fangs. 
More  than  three  years  ago  Mr.  John  Patrick  Dunn  was 
elected  auditor  of  San  Francisco,  on  an  occasion  when 
society  paraded  the  streets  at  night  in  armed  protection  of 
its  property  ;  when  men  defended  their  houses  from  confla- 
gration with  arms  ;  when  in  the  streets  of  San  Jose",  where 
the  convention  was  held,  an  alien  English  adventurer  paraded 
in  an  open  barouche,  dragging  a  hangman's  rope  to  intimi- 
date American  electors.  Perhaps  this  Pope's  Irish  Demo- 
crat can  now  become  Controlier  of  the  State  of  California  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  it.  We  nominate  Henry  W.  Brick  - 
wedel  against  him,  subject  to  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, and  thus  as  between  two  foreigners,  no  native  Ameri- 
canism intervening,  let  us  see  to  what  extent  the  people  of 
California  are  stuck  after  Holy  Roman  Ireland,  pure  and 
simple. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  White,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gorham,  the  brother  of  Mr.  George  C.  Gorham — or 
Black-and-Tan — as  coiner  of  the  San  Francisco  Branch 
Mint  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  President  that  civil 
service  reform  is  not  to  be  considered  by  him  in  the  waning 
months  of  his  administration.  It  is  an  evidence  that  Black- 
and-Tan  himself  is  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  considered  in  the  making  of  California  appointments.  It 
is  understood  also  that  the  removal  and  the  appointment  are 
triumphs  of  Page  over  General  Miller.  Perhaps  not ;  for 
in  the  necessities  of  political  life  it  often  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  strange  companions,  and  sometimes  ap- 
parently irreconcilable  antagonists  make  concessions  that 
perplex  those  who  do  not  know  the  inside  working.  The 
Republican  party  is  by  no  means  harmonious,  and  if  Mr. 
Page  should — as  it  is  understood  he  will — press  his  claims 
for  a  gubernatorial  nomination,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
present  seemingly  harmonious  condition  of  the  party  may  be 
disturbed.  If  Mr.  Page  should  become  the  nominee  of  the 
party  for  Governor,  there  would  be  trouble  in  the  camp.  If 
Mr.  Page  and  his  friends  shall  endeavor  to  run  the  next 
State  Convention  in  antagonism  to  General  Miller  and  his 
friends,  the  unpleasantness  will  be  pronounced.  If  Mr. 
Estee  entrusts  his  candidacy  to  the  "  b'hoy "  element  of 
San  Francisco,  and  secures  a  delegation  by  the  use  of  the 
hired  machine,  he  will  meet  with  the  same  fate  in  the  Re- 
publican Convention  that  George  Hearst  met  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  The  country  is  honest,  if  it  knows  itself; 
it  is  honest,  if  it  is  properly  informed  of  what  is  going  on  ; 
it  is  intelligent  and  quick  to  understand  the  situation.  There 
are  fifty  gentlemen  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party ; 
there  are  men  in  every  county  in  the  State  who  are  competent 
and  available  candidates  for  Governor,  and  who,  if  nomi- 
nated, and  nominated  by  independent  and  honorable  men, 
and  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  the  people,  can  beat  Gen- 
eral Stoneman.  We  have  time  and  time  again  indicated 
the  kind  of  men  who  ought  to  be  placed  in  nomination  by 
the  Republicans — men  of  brains  and  courage,  and  of  whom 
specific  pledges  need  not  be  required  because  of  their  known 
intelligence  and  integrity.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
office  of  Governor,  but  of  Railroad  Commissioners  and 
the  Board  of  Equalization.  James  McM.  Shafter  of  Marin 
County,  ex-Chief  Justice  Rhodes  of  Santa  Clara,  Hon. 
John  F.  Swift  of  San  Francisco,  Hon.  Newton  Booth 
of  Sacramento,  Donald  McRuer  of  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Jewett  of  Marysville,  E.  A.  Davis  of  Yuba,  Irving  Scott  of 
San  Francisco,  Joseph  Russ  of  Humboldt,  Mayor  Blake  of 
San  Francisco,  D.  G.  Payne  of  Santa  Clara,  Socrates  Huff 
of  Alameda,  John  Mansfield  of  Los  Angeles,  J.  P.  Stearns 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Sperry  or  Doak  of  San  Joaquin,  Charles 
Felton  of  San  Mateo,  Cyrus  Wheeler  of  Sacramento,  Hil- 
borne  of  Solano.  These  names  come  to  us  as  we  write.  They 
are  honorable  men,  who,  if  elected  to  office,  would  first  in- 
form themselves  of  the  duties  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  would  then  conscientiously  perform  them. 
There  are  other  and  as  good  or  better  men  all  over  the  State ; 
modest  men  who  have  not  the  cheek  to  press  themselves  for 
office.  What  the  Argonaut  would  like  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  is  a  thoroughly  deliberate  State  Convention,  where 


Republicans  can  meet  in  consultation ;  where  measures  can 
be  discussed,  and  men  considered  ;  where  there  is  an  open, 
free,  and  deliberate  exchange  of  opinions.  Let  us  choose 
for  Governor  some  man  of  brains  ;  a  man  who  would 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  his  administrative  duties 
intelligent  capacity.  For  Controller  and  Treasurer  let 
us  have  men  of  financial  sense,  and  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, comprehensive,  brainy,  eloquent  men — all  things  else 
being  equal,  gentlemen  preferred.  For  judges  and  for  Attor- 
ney-General we  really  ought  to  have  lawyers  if  they  are  at- 
tainable. For  the  Railroad  Commission,  and  Board  of 
Equalization,  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  get  on  without 
consulting  W.  W.  Stow,  the  railroad,  the  corporations,  the 
great  land-owners,  the  millionaires,  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute, 
Peter  Donohue,  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Frank  Page  and 
his  flunkies,  General  Miller  and  his  friends,  or  Black-and- 
Tan  and  his  gang.  General  Miller  has  made  a  good  sena- 
tor ;  Mr.  Frank  Page  has  done  good  service  in  Congress  upon 
the  Chinese  question,  and  Black-and-Tan  is  no  end  of  use  in 
doing  necessary  dirty  work  for  the  party  ;  but  when  we  who 
stay  at  home  and  pay  taxes  meet  together  to  choose  the  offi- 
cers of  a  State  government  for  the  management  of  our  State 
affairs,  we  ought  to  be  let  alone,  and  we  ought  to  have  our 
own  way,  and  Federal  officers,  Government  stipendaries, 
corporation  agents,  ward-strikers,  and  political  vagabonds 
who  pay  no  taxes,  ought  to  mind  their  own  business. 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Lines,  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church, 
resigns  his  pastorate,  and  after  a  visit  to  Eastern  relatives, 
will  enter  upon  missionary  duty  in  San  Bernardino,  South- 
ern California.  The  parish  of  St.  Luke  will  miss  its  young 
clergyman,  and  the  country  round  about  Riverside  will  be 
fortunate  in  getting  him.  He  has  built  up  a  congregation 
in  the  Western  Addition,  and  he  will  do  it  again  in  a  broader 
field.  He  is  young,  enthusiastic,  and  in  earnest ;  has  sense, 
courage,  and  push  ;  he  looks  upon  his  profession  as  one  de- 
manding practical  works.  In  parish  duty  he  is  indefatiga- 
ble ;  in  the  performance  of  his  clerical  ministrations  he 
recognizes  natural  forces,  does  not  ignore  the  laws  of 
science,  believes  in  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  in 
gravitation,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces ;  will  not 
dash  his  brains  out  against  a  geological  rock ;  has 
common  sense,  and  when  asked  some  metaphysical  spiritual 
conundrum  regarding  miracles,  inspiration,  immaculate 
conception,  transubstantiation,  election,  foreordination,  total 
depravity,  original  sin,  future  punishment,  and  the  ten  times 
ten  thousand  other  catechistical  brain-posers,  has  the  cour- 
age to  answer,  "  I  don't  know."  He  is  abreast  with  the 
science  of  the  age,  keeps  step  to  its  progress,  thinks  the 
church  a  live  institution,  and  believes  he  has  a  field  of  use- 
ful labor  in  it.  Beside  all  this,  he  is  loyal  to  Bishop  Kip, 
and  has  aided,  with  the  other  young  clergymen  and  all  the 
lay  gentlemen  of  the  bishopric,  to  uphold  his  hands — now 
growing  old  and  feeble — against  the  machinations  of  certain 
Episcopal  Jesuits,  who  for  these  many  years  have  intrigued 
against  him.  We  wish  our  young  Episcopal  friend  success 
in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

The  Sunday-law  was  enacted  by  a  Democratic  legislature. 
After  reposing  as  a  dead  letter  for  a  time  it  was  revived  in 
aid  of  the  Irish  temperance  movement,  inspired  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  given  new  vitality  under  a  legal  decision  of 
Chief-Justice  Morrison,  an  American  Democrat,  who  owes 
his  election  to  the  sole  fact  that  he  is  a  Catholic  convert  and 
candidate  of  the  sand-lot.  The  Democratic  convention, 
hoping  to  catch  the  German  vote,  resolves  against  sumpt- 
uary laws,  and  refuses  to  put  a  German  on  their  ticket.  Ger- 
mans are  fond  of  lager,  but  unless  they  think  through  their 
bellies  and  see  under  their  moustaches,  they  won't  be  caught 
by  this.     Nicht  wahr  ? 

Police-Inspector  Waddy,  of  New  York,  has  recently  died 
from  eating  pie  and  drinking  milk.  He  was  very  conscien- 
tious in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  We  know  several  po- 
lice officers  who  drink  whisky,  don't  eat  pie,  shirk  their  duty 
every  chance  they  get,  and  are  yet  living  to  a  good  old  age. 
Moral — Do  not  eat  pie,  do  not  drink  milk,  do  not  do  your 
official  duty,  and  you  will  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

Will  S.  Green,  of  the  Colusa  Sun,  received  thirty  votes  for 
Railroad  Commissioner.  We  believe  him  now,  when  he 
says  he  had  rather  edit  the  columns  of  the  Sun.  He  would 
rather  be  maintaining  the  high  and  noble  prerogative  of  an 
American  citizen,  than  to  be  a  party  dog  and  bay  the  politi- 
cal moon.    "  Sour  grapes  set  the  children's  teeth  on  edge." 

Twenty-five  thousand  greasy  and  unkempt  immigrants  are 
the  daily  average  now  landing  at  Castle  Garden  for  distri- 
bution throughout  our  country.  The  land  and  govern- 
ment that  can  digest  the  ignorance,  crime,  squalor,  disease, 
and  dirt  that  is  embraced  in  an  annual  million  of  immigrants 
must  have  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich. 


Mr.  Russ  Stephens,  of  Sacramento,  late  depuv-controller 
under  Browne,  thinks  of  emigrating  to  Ireland,  starting  a 
sand-heap   of  his  own,  and  running  for  controller  of  the 
Irish  currency,  whenever  that  most  distressful  people 
whip  the  English  government,  and  establish  a  nation 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


BOB    AND    BETTY. 


Their  Struggle  to  Prevent  their  Course  of  Love  from  Running  Smooth. 


Betty  clasped  her  hands  under  her  head,  and  yawned  a 
little  as  she  looked  at  pretty  Emily  Ashton. 

*"  Indifferent  ? "  she  said  ;  "  well,  really,  Emmy,  it's  such  an 
old  story,  you  know  ;  we've  been  brought  up  on  it,  Bob  and 
I ;  how  can  we  be  enthusiatic  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ashton  sighed.  "  You  are  the  most  impossible 
couple,"  she  said.  "  Ah,  Betty,  how  time  changes  every- 
thing !  Five  years  ago  you  were  a  child,  Bob  was  in  col- 
lege, and  I  was  a  bride  ;  now  you  are  the  bride,  and  I  am  a 
widow  at  twenty-three." 

"  I  am  not  a  bride  yet,"  said  Betty,  aggressively. 

"  No,  but  you  will  be  to-morrow.  Is  there  another  girl  in 
the  world,  I  wonder,  who  would  insist  upon  spending  the 
afternoon  before  her  wedding-day  out  in  the  woods  with  a 
parcel  of  noisy  children  ?  Have  you  no  romance,  no  senti- 
ment, no  imagination  ?  Why,  child,  for  weeks  before  I  was 
married  I  was  in  a  perfect  dream.  Do  you  never  feel  like 
that  ?  Have,  you  no  regrets  for  the  life  of  girlish  freedom 
you  will  leave  behind  ?  " 

Betty  looked  up  at  the  blue  October  sky,  as  it  shone  be- 
tween the  yellow  beeches.  "  I  shall  not  leave  it  behind," 
she  said.  "  Bob  and  I  get  on  so  well  together,  and  my 
life  will  be  so  little  changed  only  to  go  from  our  house 
across  the  street  to  Bob's  ;  the  homestead  is  his,  you  know, 
since  his  mother  died.  As  to  getting  married,  I  want  it  done 
quietly." 

At  this  minute  a  shrill  Swiss  jodel  sounded  from  the  river, 
and  a  slender  cedarboat  shot  into  sight.  There  were  two  young 
men  in  it.  One  held  the  rudder  cords,  and  flung  a  cigarette 
into  the  river  as  they  came  up  ;  the  other  was  pulling  the 
boat,  and  looking  back  over  his  left  shoulder  to  make  a 
landing. 

"  Catch  the  painter,  Betty,"  said  Bob. 

"  How  late  you  are  ;  we  are  ravenous,"  replied  Betty,  as 
she  obeyed  him. 

When  the  boat  was  tied,  and  Bob  had  introduced  his 
friend,  Joseph  Hardy,  the  young  men  built  a  fire,  and  Betty 
made  coffee,  and  Jack,  and  Rudolf,  and  Lottie  were  called 
from  their  beechnutting,  and  everybody  was  very  lively  and 
witty,  and  unromantically  hungry,  and  altogether  they  had  a 
very  jolly  picnic,  and  went  home  at  last  in  a  high  state  of 
satisfaction. 

There  was  nothing  very  particular  about  Hardy  ;  he  was 
a  negative  sort  of  fellow,  but  he  was  different  from  any 
young  man  that  Betty  had  ever  seen,  and  she  thought  it  was 
a  pity  Bob  was  not  like  his  friend. 

The  wedding  day  was  peerless,  and  the  old  parsonage 
where  Betty  lived  was  noisy  and  cheery  with  the  wedding 
bustle.  Plump  Mother  Browne,  between  smiles  and  tears, 
was  bringing  out  her  great  white  loaves  of  bride-cake  ;  the 
parson  was  in  the  cellar,  unearthing  certain  cobwebbed  bot- 
tles of  currant  wine,  golden  with  age,  which  Grandmother 
Browne  had  long  since  set  apart  and  labeled,  "  For  Betty's 
wedding." 

Suddenly  Parson  Browne  appeared  with  cobwebs  on  his  hair 
and  an  open  telegram  in  his  hand.  "  Your  great-great-uncle 
Eben  is  dying,"  he  announced.  "  I  must  go  at  once  ;  I  can 
catch  the  nine-thirty  express." 

"And  the  wedding  ?"  gasped  Mrs.  Browne. 

"  You'll  have  to  get  Brother  Gilman." 

"  I  never,"  said  Betty  firmly,  "  will  be  married  by  anybody 
but  father.  We'll  wait  till  you  come  back  ;  it  will  make  no 
difference." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Bob,  "no  difference  at  all.  Betty  and  I 
are  always  here.  We  can  be  married  any  time  we  happen 
to  want  to." 

So  it  seemed,  after  all,  there  was  to  be  no  wedding  that 
day.  The  bride-cake  was  put  away,  and  the  four  young 
people  stood  on  the  shady  piazza  looking  at  each  other 
blankly.  Mr.  Hardy  seated  himself  on  the  railing  and  rolled 
a  cigarette. 

He  was  a  happy  fellow,  in  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  next. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  "  asked  Betty.  "  We  ought  to 
do  something." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  flat  to  do  nothing  when  we  expected  to  be 
married,"  said  Bob. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  cried  Betty ;  "  let  us  take  the  big 
wagon,  and  go  to  Bald  Mountain.  Mother  will  give  us 
lunch,  and  we  can  have  a  picnic." 

"  Betty  thinks  a  picnic  is  a  cure  for  every  ill  on  earth," 
declared  Bob. 

"  Bob  is  certain  that  I  am  horribly  disappointed  not  to  be 
married,"  she  retorted  ;  and  the  two  went  off  to  consult  Mrs. 
Browne. 

"  Who  would  ever  imagine  those  two  people  to  be  in  love 
with  each  other  ?  "  asked  Emily  Ashton  in  despair. 

Hardy  shook  the  blaze  from  a  match  and  dropped  it  over 
the  railing. 

"  Nobody  would,"  he  replied  ;  "  they  are  not." 

They  went  to  Bald  Mountain,  and  they  had  a  charming 
day,  but  that  night,  when  Betty  brushed  her  hair  she  thought 
again  that  it  was  a  pity  Bob  was  so  unlike  his  friend.  Father 
would  be  back  next  day,  and  she  would  be  married  to  Bob, 
of  coursej'but  if 

Betty  put  out  her  light,  and  opened  her  blinds.  Across 
the  street,  on  the  piazza  of  Bob's  home,  (would  it  be  hers  to- 
morrow?) somebody  was  walking  and  smoking.  Hardy,  of 
course.     Bob  was  sound  asleep.     Bob  had  no  romance. 

"  Ah,  me — if  only " 

Betty  closed  her  blinds  and  crept  into  bed. 

All  the  same  it  was  Bob  who  paced  the  piazza  and  smoked 
in  the  dark. 

"  It  is  a  confounded  pity,"  he  said  ;  but  he  did  not  say  what 
was  a  pity. 

Well,  Parson  Browne  would  be  back  next  day,  and  they 
would  be  married,  and  Betty  was  an  uncommonly  nice 
girl — but 

Ke  threw  away  his  cigar  end,  and  went  in  to  bed. 

"  ut  Par  on  Browne  did  not  come  back  next  day,  nor  next, 
:'  :    in  fact  three  weeks  went  by,  and  poor  old  Eben 
ill   lingered,  "  dying  daily,"  and  would  not  let  his 
leave  his  side  for  half  an  hour. 


Both  Mrs.  Ashton  and  Hardy  declared  it  was  absurd  to 
stay,  and  still  they  stayed  from  day  to  day.  They  passed 
the  time  in  riding  and  driving  and  rowing,  in  tennis  and 
music,  and  all  manner  of  joyous  devices,  and  yet  they  were 
not  joyous.  Something  had  gone  wrong  somehow.  The 
leaves  had  fallen,  the  mountains  far  away  were  capped  with 
snow  ;  it  was  November  ;  the  very  sunlight  was  a  hollow 
glare  ;  the  world  was  out  of  joint  completely.  One  afternoon 
Bob  found  Betty  alone  in  the  old-fashioned  parlor  before  a 
little  wood  fire.  She  had  not  been  crying,  of  course.  What 
should  Betty  have  to  cry  for  ?  And  yet  her  lashes  were  wet. 
As  he  came  in  she  looked  up  and  then  looked  down,  and 
sighed.  She  had  thought  it  might  be  Hardy,  who  had  come 
in  to  lounge  awhile  before  the  fire,  and  tease  her,  and  scold 
her,  and  laugh  at  her,  and  through  it  all  to  make  her  strange- 
ly happy,  as  was  his  indolent  custom  in  those  days.  Of 
course  Betty  was  not  in  love  with  Hardy  ;  she  was  only  out 
of  love  with  Bob,  and  so  she  sighed  and  looked  into  the  fire. 

"Where's  Emily?"  asked  Bob. 

Betty  gave  a  little  start.  "  Emmy  has  gone  to  Salisbury 
Mills  with  mother  and  Jack,  to  buy  herself  some  new  wid- 
ows' caps." 

"  Oh,"  said  Bob,  "  I  should  have  thought  she  might  be 
leaving  off  those  things  by  this  time  ;  he's  been  dead  three 
years." 

"  Four  years,"  Betty  corrected ;  "  but  she  says  she  never 
will  leave  the  caps  off.  I  think  they  are  becoming  to 
Emmy." 

Bob  made  no  reply,  and  fell  to  studying  the  fire  gloomily. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  say  to  Betty,  confound  it  all  ! " 
he  was  thinking. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  thought  Betty,  "  how  shall  I  ever 
tell  him  in  this  world  !  " 

Women  speak  first,  as  a  general  thing. 

"Bob,"  said  Betty, timidly. 

"Well  ?  "  said  Bob,  still  staring  at  the  fire. 

"  You  know  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  Bobby." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  said  ;  but  he  thought,  "  Now,  hang 
it,  why  need  she  make  everything  so  much  harder  by  be- 
coming affectionate  all  of  a  sudden.  Poor  little  Betty,  how 
badly  she'll  feel  when  I  tell  her.  Yet  it  is  kinder  to  her  to 
be  honest." 

"  Yes,  Bobby,  I  am  very  fond  of  you  ;  but  lately,  do  you 
know,  dear,  I  have  come  to  feel  that  I  only  love  you — as  a 
brother." 

"  What ! "  said  Bob,  looking  up  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  is  wrong,"  cried  Betty,  "  and  I  know  how 
bad  you'll  feel,  Bob  dear,  but  I  can  not  help  it.  I  can  never 
marry  you  in  the  world.     I  do  not  love  you  in  that  way  a  bit." 

Bob  crossed  to  Betty  with  a  single  stride,  and  dropped 
into  a  chair  beside  her. 

"Why,  Betty,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  is  exactly  what  I  have 
been  wanting  to  say  to  you,  only  I  didn't  know  how  the 
deuce  to  say  it.     I  thought  you'd  feel  so  badly." 

"Bob  Howard,"  said  Betty,  suddenly  erect  and  vivacious, 
"  you  thought  that  I'd  feel  badly  ?" 

"  Why,  yes  ;  I  thought  you  loved  me." 

"  I  never  really  loved  you  for  one  minute  in  that  way." 

"  Then  you  perjured  yourself." 

"  Well,  so  did  you." 

"  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  though." 
"  "It  is  very  well,  Bob  Howard,"  said  Mistress  Betty,  with 
blazing  cheeks,  "  that  we  found  out  our  mistake  before  it 
was  too  late.     How  utterly  absurd  it  would  have  been  for 
me  to  have  promised  to  obey  you." 

"  Quite  as  ridiculous,"  returned  Bob,  with  spirit,  "as  for 
me  to  promise  to  worship  you.  Why  will  your  father  cling 
to  his  grandfather's  clumsy  old  English  service?" 

Both  laughed,  though  more  with  vexation  than  mirth. 

"  You  see,"  said  Betty,  "  I  never  could  forget,  Bob,  if  I 
lived  a  thousand  years,  what  a  perfectly  horrid  boy  you 
used  to  be." 

"  And  I  should  always  be  thinking,"  Bob  rejoined,  "  what 
a  little  tom-boy  of  a  girl  you  used  to  be,  forever  tagging." 

"  Eob  Howard,  I  never,  never  tagged." 

"  Forever  tagging,"  persisted  Bob,  doggedly. 

"  You  put  a  toad  in  my  desk  at  the  red  school-house 
once." 

"  Yes,  because  you  told  who  broke  the  meeting-house 
window." 

"  I  should  think  you  might  have  forgotten  that  in  the 
course  of  years." 

"  It  strikes  me  we  are  getting  decidedly  childish,  Betty  ; 
can't  we  talk  this  matter  over  like  a  pair  of  rational  beings  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  a  rational  matter,  Bob." 

"  At  least  we  can  agree  to  disagree." 

"  And  I  can  give  you  back  your  ring." 

"  Can't  you  wear  it  as  a  friend  ?  " 

"  No  ;  friends  do  not  give  rings." 

She  took  off  the  ring,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"Throw  it  into  the  fire,"  he  commanded,  without  touch- 
ing it. 

"  If  we  are  to  act  like  rational  beings,  Bob,  you  must  put 
it  in  your  pocket.  It  would  be  theatrical  to  throw  it  into 
the  fire." 

"Very  well,"  he  said ;  "give  it  to  me." 

She  obeyed  him,  and  they  sat  for  some  time  without  speak- 
ing ;  then  Betty  broke  out : 

How  ridiculous  it  would  have  been  for  us  to- be  mar- 
ried ! " 

"  Perfectly  ridiculous  ! " 

"  ADd  of  all  things  in  the  world,  Bob,  I  hate  to  appear 
ridiculous." 

And  that  evening  both  Betty  and  Bob  were  exceedingly 
merry.  Betty  played  cribbage  with  Hardy,  and  Emily  and 
Bob  sang  duets  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  By  and  by 
Hardy  and  Betty  popped  corn  over  the  glowing  coals,  and 
Bob  and  Emily  went  out  to  walk  on  the  piazza. 

The  sun  rose  twice,  and  set  twice,  and  rose  again,  and 
Parson  Browne  came  home. 

Mrs.  Browne  once  more  unwrapped  her  bride-cakes,  and 
unlocked  her  best  damask,  and  her  great-grand-mother's 
wine-glasses,  with  twisted  stems,  and  once  more  the  parson- 
age was  alive  with  cheerful  preparations  for  the  wedding. 
For  Betty  and  Bob  had  been  too  cowardly  to  tell  anybody 
of  the  change  in  their  relations.  It  was  such  an  awkward 
and  uncomfortable  sort  of  thing  to  do.  They  had  quite  given 
Lhemsi  Ives  up  to  enjoying  the  companionship  of  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton and  Hardy.    They  did  not,  however,  enjoy  themselves 


or  their  friends  so  amazingly.     Could  it  be  that  the  zest  was 
gone  because  the  fruit  was  no  longer  forbidden? 

They  were  so  happy  and  so  cheerful  that  one  night  Beity 
fairly  cried  herself  to  sleep  for  very  joy,  and  Bob,  across  the 
street,  walked  the  piazza  till  nearly  midnight,  smoking  and 
thinking  what  a  relief  it  was  to  be  his  own  man  once  more, 
and  free  to  choose  for  himself. 

But  Parson  Browne  had  come,  and  who  would  break  the 
joyful  news  to  him  ?  Betty  sent  Rudolf  across  the  street,  to 
request  Bob  to  meet  her  in  the  parlor  for  a  moment. 

She  peeped  into  the  glass,  and  smoothed  her  pretty  chest- 
nut hair.  She  untied  the  blue  ribbon  at  her  throat,  and  put 
on  a  cherry  one  instead.  Bob  said  she  was  a  little  guy  in 
blue,  and  though  Bob  was  her  lover  no  longer,  yet  she  need 
not  make  herself  a  fright  in  Bob's  eyes  because  Mr.  Hardy 
liked  blue.  She  ran  down  stairs,  and  stopped  with  a  start 
inside  the  parlor  door,  for  she  saw  Bob  standing,  back  to 
her,  staring  out  of  the  window,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
"  You  came  very  quickly,"  said  Betty;  "  Rudolf  has  hardly 
been  gone  two  minutes." 

"  I  did  not  see  Rudolf,"  said  Bob.  "  I  did  not  know  you 
sent  for  me.     I  came  of  my  own  accord." 

"  Oh,"  said  Betty,  and  went  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  She 
folded  her  pretty,  ringless  hands,  and  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated the  back  of  Bob's  great  tweed  coat  as  if  she  was  con- 
sidering the  fit  of  it. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  then,"  said  he,  still  looking  into  the 
orchard.     "  What  do  you  want  ? " 

"Why — er — nothing,"  said  Betty.      "You  came  of  your 
own  accord  to  see  me  ;    what  did  you  want  ?" 
"  Nothing,"  echoed  Bob,  crisply. 
"  Why,  Bob,  you  must  have  come  for  something." 
"  And  you,  of  course,  did  not  send  for  me  for  nothing  !  " 
"  How  absurd  we  are.     Tell  me  your  errand  first." 
"Place  aux  dames?  said  Bob,  with  alarming  politeness. 
"  You  are  certainly  in  a  very  bad  temper  to-day." 
"  Persons  who  wear  colored  glasses  say  all  the  world  is 
blue." 

Mistress  Betty  flushed,  but  she  shut  her  teeth  tightly.  She 
had  not  sent  for  Bob  to  quarrel  with  him.     Bob  left  the  win- 
dow, and  began  promenade  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  I  hope  you  enjoy  your  freedom,  Bob,"  said  Betty. 
"  Immensely,"  he  replied.     "  I  hope  you  enjoy  yours." 
"  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life,"  she  declared  energeti- 
cally.    "  It  is  such  a  relief." 
Bob  stopped  in  his  promenade. 
"  Is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  of  course  it  is — a  great  relief." 
He  came  up  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
"  I  say,  Betty,"   he  demanded,   "  has  anybody  told  your 
father  yet  ?  " 

"  /  have  not,"  said  Betty. 
"Why?" 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  was  your  place." 

"  Certainly  not.  It  is  the  lady's  privilege  always  to  an- 
nounce a  broken  engagement." 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  I  will  gladly  forego." 
"  You  can  not  forego  it.     Your  father  must  be  told.     You 
know  we  can  not  go  in  this  way  any  longer,  Betty.     It  is 
ridiculous." 

Betty  agreed  that  it  was  ridiculous,  so  ridiculous  that 
somehow  her  lashes  were  wet  with  amusement. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  they  will  say  about  it,"  said 
Bob,  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets.  "It  is  certainly  very 
awkward  for  us  both." 

Betty  made  no  reply.     The  fire   scorched  her  face,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  spread  a  Japanese  fan  that  lay  near  by 
to  screen  herself.     Her  right  foot  peeped  out  from  under 
her  gown,  and  it  occurred  to  Bob  that  Betty  certainly  did 
possess  the  trimmest  little  foot  in  Christendom. 
'They  were  both  busy  thinking  for  a  long  time. 
"Do  you  know  what  came  into  my  head  this  morning, 
Betty — something  that  I  haven't  thought  of  for  years?" 
"  No,  Bob,  how  should  I  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  time  I  fell  and  hurt  myself  in 
Barker's  mill,  and  you  ran  the  whole  way  to  the  village  for 
the  doctor." 

"  It  was  just  as  well  I  tagged  that  time,  Bobby." 
"  You  never  tagged.     I  was  a  brute  the  other  day." 
Betty  glanced  at  Bob  over  the  top  of  her  fan,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that,  after  all,  his  stalwart  young  figure  was 
handsomer  than  the  languid  length  of  Hardy's. 

"  You  always  used  to  help  me  in  my  algebra.     I  was  al- 
ways a  stupid  little  goose  in  mathematics.     I   must  have 
tried  your  patience  many  times  ;  I  was  so  dull." 
"  I  never  thought  you  dull." 

Another  silence,  Betty  peeping  at  Bob,  between  the  sticks 
of  her  hand-screen  ;    Bob  staring  at  the  crimson  Fusiyama, 
on  a  ground  of  blue  and  drab,  on  Betty's  fan. 
"  Betty  ! "  said  Bob,  rather  explosively. 
"  Yes,  Bob." 
"  Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  rather  ridiculous,  at  this  late  day, 

to  tell  your  father  that  we  do  not do  not  love  each  other?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Bob." 

Bob  left  his  side  cf  the  fire,  and  crossing,  sat  down  beside 
Betty  on  the  tiny  sofa. 
"  Put  down  the  fan,"  he  said. 

But  she  wouldn't ;  she  even  turned  her  head  away  from 
him. 

He  took  her  hand,  the  left  hand,  where  his  ring  had  been. 
"  You  needn't  obey  me,  you  know,  Betty,  if  you  didn't 
want  to." 

"  And  it  would  be  very  silly,  Bob,  for  you  to  worship  me, 
I'm  sure."' 

He  had  possession  of  both  her  hands  by  this  lime,  and 
the  fan  was  nowhere. 

•'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Betty,"  he  said,   "  it  has  simply 

come  to  this,  that  the   next   step  must  be  worship,  for  the 

last  two  days  have  taught  me  that  I  can  not  love  you   any 

better  if  I  try  a  lifetime." 

Betty  considered  awhile. 

"  I'll  tell  father,  Bobby,  if  you  want  me  to,"  she  said,  with 

amazing  humility,  "  that  we've  agreed  to  break  off " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Bob,  "  we  are  going  to  let  this  matter 

drop  now,  you  know,  and  by  this  time  to-morrow " 

Betty  skillfully  eluded  his  embrace. 

"By  this  time  to-morrow,  my  dear,  you  will  have  lost  your 
inriividiKi!iiy  ;  you'll  be  Betty  Howard's  husband!" — Elea- 
nor Putnam  in  Boston  Courier. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  appointment  of  Judge  Underwood  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  calls  to  mind  an  incident  of  his 
early  years.  Some  one  asked  his  father,  then  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  in  Georgia,  what  his  son's  politics  were. 
"I  don't  know,"  was  the  nonchalant  reply;  "I 
haven't  seen  the  boy  since  breakfast." 

When  Dan  Rice  left  New  Orleans  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  says  the  Picayune,  he  wrote  back  to  the 
hotel-keeper,  saying:  "  I  left  my  overcoat  at  your 
house.  Send  it  by  express  to  Cincinnati."  Daniel 
had  been  dreaming.  The  hotel  man  wrote  back  : 
"You  left  nothing  here  but  an  unpaid  board-bill. 
What  shall  I  do  with  that?"  The  great  humorist  of 
the  ring  has  not  yet  answered  the  last  question. 

Some  officers  of  a  British  ship  were  dining  with  a 
mandarin  at  Canton,  China,  some  time  ago.  One 
of  the  guests  wishing  for  a  second  helping  of  a  sa- 
vory stew,  which  he  thought  was  some  kind  of  duck, 
and  not  knowing  the  word  in  Chinese,  held  his  plate 
to  the  host,  saying,  with  smiling  approval,  "Quack, 
quack,  quack."  His  countenance  fell  when  the  host, 
pointing  to  the  dish,  responded,  "  Bow,  wow,  wow." 

A  down-town  ten-year-old  daughter  went  into  her 
home  yesterday  afternoon,  and  her  mother  on  seeing 
her  cried  :  "  Why,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
with  that  doll,  you  great  big  child?  "  "  Oh,  it's  all 
right,  mamma  ;  a  lady  gave  it  to  me  and  said  I  could 
keep  it,"  returned  the  innocent  girl,  as  she  handed 
into  the  arms  of  her  surprised  and  then  enraged 
mother  a  three-days -old  infant. — Kingston  Freeman. 


'  How  is  the  soil  of  Kansas? 
group,    as   the    traveler  paused. 


'  asked  one  of  the 
'  Richest  in  the 
world,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "I  know  a  New  York 
State  man  who  went  to  Kansas  seven  years  ago  with 
only  fifteen  dollars  in  cash,  and  he  is  now  worth 
twenty  thousand  dollars."  "  Whew  !  What  did  he 
raise  principally?"  "  I  believe  it  was  a  check,  sir; 
but  they  couldn't  exactly  prove  it  on  him." — Wail 
Street  Aews. 

Inquiring,  a  month  ago,  the  price  of  small  plates  of 
strawberries  which  he  saw  on  a  buffet  at  a  swell  Paris 
restaurant,  a  visitor  was  told  a  "  franc."  When  the 
bill  came,  the  strawberries  were  charged  ten  francs. 
"They  are  a  franc  apiece,"  explained  the  waiter. 
The  visitor  rose  to  leave  with  a  grim  face.  "You 
have  forgotten  the  waiter,  sir,"  said  that  functionary. 
"  Forgotten  you !  Why,  I  have  left  you  a  strawberry, 
equivalent  to  a  franc,"  and  the  indignant  visitor 
brushed  brusquely  out. 

On  the  day  of  Mademoiselle  Rothschild's  marriage 
at  the  synagogue  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  Paris,  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  planted  himself  at  a  neigh- 
boring corner,  with  the  idea  that  such  a  position  on 
such  an  occasion  would  prove  a  source  of  considera- 
ble emolument.  A  few  moments  later  a  man  with 
two  wooden  legs  stationed  himself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  Thereupon  the  first  comer,  after 
an  inspection  of  his  gifted  rival,  departed  in  melan- 
choly disappointment. 


While  Longfellow  was  a  professor  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege he  once  called  up  a  student  who  was  utterly  un- 
prepared to  recite.  A  fellow-student  endeavored  to 
help  the  delinquent  youth  by  prompting  him  in  a 
whisper,  which,  however,  was  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
all  through  the  room.  The  professor  did  not  inter- 
rupt, but  when  the  student  stopped  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, remarked  quietly  :  "Your  recitation  reminds 
me  of  a  Spanish  theatre,  where  the  prompter  is  more 
important  than  the  actor." 


An  eminent  violinist,  at  a  certain  concert  given  in 
honor  of  Berlioz,  having  played  the  "  Reverie  et  Ca- 
price "  of  that  composer  with  much  applause,  said 
immediately  afterward  to  Mendelssohn,  who  was  near 
him  :  "  I  am  glad  I  have  got  through  it ;  I  never  had 
such  a  task  in  my  life  ;  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  I  have  been  playing,  or  what  the  piece  can  be 
about."  At  the  same  moment  Berlioz  was  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Never  have  I  heard  an  artist  who  has  so  com- 
pletely caught  my  meaning,  and  so  wonderfully  in- 
terpreted it." 

A  rather  seedy-looking  customer  enters  a  bathing 
establishment,  where  the  employees  view  him  with 
alarm  and  apprehension,  make  him  wait  an  uncon- 
scionably long  time,  put  him  on  half-rations  of  soap, 
and  serve  him  with  damp  towels.  His  patient  merit 
takes  all  their  spurns  uncomplainingly,  and  when  he 
departs  he  gives  the  attendant  half  a  crown.  Stupe- 
faction and  regret  of  the  employees,  who  when  next 
the  seedy  customer  appears  neglect  all  the  other 
bathers  to  anticipate  his  every  want  On  going  out 
he  graciously  tips  them  with  two  coppers.  Re- 
newed surprise  and  stupefaction  of  the  attendants. 
"Gentlemen,"  says  the  seedy  customer,  blandly, 
"  the  two  coppers  are  for  your  services  yesterday. 
The  half-crown  I  gave  you  then  was  for  what  you 
have  done  to  day."— New   York   World. 

The  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  of  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  was  immensely  wealthy,  and  like  the  other 
aristocrats  of  her  day  declined  to  appear  at  the 
usurper's  court.  The  emperor,  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  representatives  of  the  old  nobility 
should  grace  it,  dropped  a  hint  one  evening  to  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  family  of  Luynes  that  unless  the 
duchess  appeared  at  the  next  reception  at  the  Tuile- 
ries  he  would  allow  the  decision  of  the  courts  in  the 
Concini  case  (to  which  the  Luynes  owed  much  of 
their  immense  fortune)  to  be  revised.  After  this  there 
was  nothing  for  the  duchess  but  to  make  her  appear- 
ance, and  accordingly  she  was  present  at  the  next 
reception.  She  had  suffered'  from  attack  of  small- 
pox, which  had  left  its  traces  on  her  face.  "Ah,  it 
is  you,  madame?"said  Napoleon,  with  his  brutal 
frankness  ;  "but  I  say,  you're  all  pock-pitted  !"  "I 
know  it,  sire,"  replied  the  duchess,  with  a  bow,  "but 
a  Frenchman  would  not  have  reminded  me  of  it !  " 
The  duchess's  retort  was  in  the  same  style— though 
neater — as  that  of  the  lady  who,  when  one  evening 
the  emperor  called  her  tip,  and  remarked  loudly : 
"  Are  you  as  fond  of  men  as  ever?"  replied,  as  she 
turned  on  her  heel  and  walked  off,  "  Yes,  sire,  so 
long  a*  they  hav«  good  manners  I  "—L4  Figaro, 


THE     LATEST    VERSE. 

The  Bells  of  San  Bias. 
What  say  the  bells  of  San  Bias 
To  the  ships  that  southward  pass 

From  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan  ? 
To  them  it  is  nothing  more 
Than  the  sound  of  surf  on  the  shore — 

Nothing  more  to  master  or  man. 
But  to  me,  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
To  whom  what  is  and  what  seems 

Are  often  one  and  the  same — 
The  Bells  of  San  Bias  to  me 
Have  a  strange,  wild  melody, 

And  are  something  more  than  a  name. 

"  Oh,  bring  us  back  once  more 
The  vanished  days  of  yore. 

When  the  world  with  faith  was  filled  ; 
Bring  back  the  fervid  zeal, 
The  hearts  of  fire  and  steel. 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build." 
O  Bells  of  San  Bias,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  past  again  ; 

The  past  is  deaf  to  your  prayer  ! 
Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light ; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere. 
— A  portion  of  the  posthumous  poem  of  Henry    W. 
Longfelluw  in  the  July  Atlantic. 

The  Two  Painters :  An  Art  Fable. 
In  art  some  hold  themselves  content 
If  they  but  compass  what  they  meant ; 
Others  prefer,  their  purpose  gained, 
Still  to  find  something  unattained — 
Something  for  which  they  vaguely  grope 
With  no  more  aid  than  that  of  Hope. 
Which  are  the  wiser?    Who  shall  say? 
The  prudent  follower  of  Gay 
Refrains  to  speak  for  either  view, 
But  slips  his  fable  'twixt  the  two. 

Once— 'twas  in  good  Queen  Anne's  time — 
While  yet  in  this  benighted  clime 
The  Genius  of  the  Arts  (now  known 
On  mouldy  pediments  alone) 
Protected  all  the  men  of  mark. 
Two  painters  met  her  in  the  park. 
Whether  she  wore  the  robe  of  air 
Portrayed  by  Verrio  and  Laguerre  ; 
Or,  like  Belinda,  trod  this  earth, 
Equipped  with  hoop  of  monstrous  girth. 
And  armed  at  every  point  for  slaughter 
With  essences  and  orange-water, 
I  know  not ;  but  it  seems  that  then, 
After  some  talk  of  brush  and  pen — 
Some  chat  of  art  both  high  and  low, 
Of  Van's  "goose-pie"  and  Kneller's  "mot" — 
The  lady,  as  a  goddess  should. 
Bade  them  ask  of  her  what  they  would. 

"  Then,  madam,  my  request,"  says  Brisk, 
Giving  his  Ramillies  a  whisk, 

"  Is  that  your  Majesty  will  crown 
My  humble  efforts  with  renown. 
Let  me,  1  beg  it — thanks  to  you — 
Be  praised  for  everything  I  do, 
Whether  I  paint  a  man  of  note, 
Or  only  plan  a  petticoat." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  other,  "  I  confess," 
(This  one  was  plainer  in  his  dress, 
And  even  poorly  clad,)  "for  me, 
I  scorn  your  popularity. 
Why  should  I  care  to  catch  at  once 
The  point  of  view  of  every  dunce  ? 
Let  me  do  well,  indeed,  but  find 
The  fancy  first,  the  work  behind  ; 
Nor  wholly  touch  the  thing  I  wanted.  .  .  " 
The  goddess  both  petitions  granted. 

Each,  in  his  way,  achieved  success  ; 
But  one  grew  great.    And  which  one  ?    Guess. 
— Austin  Dobson  in  the  Magazine  of  Art. 

A  Welcome— April  27,  188s. 
The  thrushes  were  singing  between  the  showers, 

Between  the  showers  of  an  April  day  ; 
And  they  said,  "  There  is  noise  in  the  tall  old  towers 

Of  marriage- bells,  and  of  roundelay. 

Oh,  the  world, "each sang  to  his  mate,  "  looks  gay, 
When  it  seems  a  garden  that  holds  but  two  ! 

Green  be  the  garden  as  meads  in  May, 
And  God  give  His  sunshine  all  the  year  through. 

"  From  the  leaf  and  the  blossom  of  other  bowers 

Came  a  princess  through  the  salt  sea  spray  ; 
But  now  she  is  ours  !  "  they  sang,  "she  is  ours  ! 

She  has  come  with  the  spring,  she  has  come  to  stay. 

Soft  blow  the  winds  in  her  path  at  play  ! 
Never  be  cloud  on  her  reach  of  blue  ; 

Fair  be  the  fields  where  her  feet  shall  stray, 
And  God  give  His  sunshine  all  the  year  through." 

Other  thrushes  and  other  flowers 

Shall  she  miss  from  the  springs  of  the  future  ?  Nay. 
Not  if  the  welcome  ol  these  first  hours 

Half  the  wish  of  our  heart  can  say — 

Not  if  the  tribute  our  tongue  can  pay 
Be  half  as  loud  as  the  homage  is  true — 

Oh,  blest  be  the  garden  as  Eden  clay. 
And  God  give  His  sunshine  all  the  year  through. 

l'envoi. 
Prince,  be  sure  of  the  hearts  that  pray, 

While  summer  is  breaking  for  her  and  for  you — 
Blossoms  make  lovely  each  step  of  your  way. 

And  God  give  His  sunshine  all  the  year  through. 
— May  Probyn  in  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Ode. 
I  once  loved  to  battle  with  life's  stormy  waves. 
That  bear  men,   through  trouble  and  triumph,    to 

graves  ; 
But  now  the  bold  vigor  of  youth  is  no  more, 
I  yearn  for  the  meadows  and  streamlets  of  yore. 
I  see  in  them  beauties  that  for  me  have  slept, 
Till  the  silver  grey  locks  'mid  the  sable  have  crept  ; 
And  now,  like  a  flood,  the  sweet  memories  flow 
Of  the  days  of  my  childhood — summers  ago  ; 
Each  blossoming  flow'ret  and  towering  tree 
Some  fond  recollection  embodies  for  me. 
Where  the  fragrance  of  roses  floats  sweet  on  the  air, 
And  the  blossoms  the  impress  of  innocence  bear, 
'Tis  there  my  thought  fly,  like  the  bird  to  its  nest, 
Where  its  little  ones  lovingly  nestle  at  rest. 
From  the  turmoil  of  cities  I  lovingly  look 
To  the   thyme-scented  banks  of  some  murmuring 

brook, 
Far,  far  from  this  Babel  of  Mammon-rapt  souls 
(Where  the  Juggernaut  car  of  gaunt  misery  rolls) 
To  a  valley  where  violets  lurk  in  the  shade 
Ol  the  wide-spreading  branches  ol  some  ^vlvnn  qlade. 
— London  Lift. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  yon  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  didactic  Charles  Reade,  writing  once  of  Anna 
Oldfield  of  the  silver  voice,  said  :  "  Oldfield  was  the 
woman  (there  is  always  one)  who  used  the  tones  of 
nature  upon  the  stage  in  that  day.  She  ranted  at 
times  like  her  neighbors,  but  she  never  ranted  out  of 
tune  like  them.  Her  declamation  was  nature  alias 
art  -  thundering ;  theirs  was  artifice  -  raving.  Her 
treatment  of  words  was  as  follows :  She  mastered 
them  in  the  tone  of  household  speech  ;  she  then 
gradually  built  up  these  simple  tones  into  a  gorgeous 
edifice  of  music  and  meaning  ;  but  though  dilated, 
heightened,  and  embellished,  they  never  lost  their 
original  truth."  When  the  sweet-voiced  English 
stranger  came  upon  the  stage,  half-frightened  and 
half-confident,  the  other  night,  in  the  placid  begin- 
ning of  that  maelstrom  of  incident,  "Caryswold," 
this  passage  occurred  to  me,  and  I  looked  it  up,  for 
the  lady's  household  speech  was  a  thing  of  music. 
Hard  upon  this  paragraph  came  another  :  "  Let  the 
stage-voice  and  the  dramatic  voice,  the  artificial  and 
the  artistic,  the  bastard  and  the  legitimate,  the  false 
and  the  true,  be  kept  apart  upon  separate  stages,  and 
there  is  no  security  that  the  public  will  not,  as  far  as 
hands  go,  applaud  the  monotonous  lie  more  than 
the  melodious  truth.  But  set  the  lie  and  the  truth 
side  by  side  upon  fair  terms,  and  the  public  becomes 
a  critic."  I  wish  Mr.  Charles  Reade  could  have  been 
there  to  hear  when  the  new  actress  began  to  chatter 
to  her  husband  in  the  drama  with  that  pleasant  little 
coo  with  which  fond  wives  tickle  the  ears  of  their 
mates.  What  with  the  pretty  stage  settings  of  the 
morning  room  and  the  refinement  of  the  chirping 
wife,  Mr.  Hugh  Hylton  seemed  a  singularly  inappro- 
priate ornament  for  the  hearthstone  of  an  English 
manor,  even  to  look  upon.  But  when  he  spoke,  ye 
gods  !  what  a  splutter  of  clipped  consonants  and 
badly  snubbed  vowels  !  whilehe  simply  sat  upon  our 
grammatical  equilibrium,  and  crushed  it  to  insignifi, 
cance.  It  is  rather  staggering  to  present  a  public 
with  this  sort  of  hero — a  public  accustomed  to  its 
English  novel,  with  hero,  heroine,  and  all  concerned 
cut  upon  the  regulation  type.  I  read  somewhere  the 
other  day  of  some  well-known  English  novelist  who 
reels  ofF  her  stories  quite  comfortably  while  she  sits 
in  her  carriage  on  her  way  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  longer  the  blockade,  the  longer  her  chapter. 
Does  not  all  the  world  know  just  what  sort  of  gentry 
we  shall  meet  in  this  indefatigable  creature's  books  ? 
"  Caryswold  "  itself  might  be  one  of  them,  and  even 
though  the  hero  be  a  villain,  he  should  be  a  gentle- 
man in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word.  Fas- 
tidious readers  blackball  anything  less  than  an  Oxford 
man  nowadays.  The  common  world  may  be  intro- 
duced below  stairs  or  upon  the  turf,  but  while  all  the 
interesting  people  in  fiction  live  in  halls,  and  granges, 
and  abbeys,  and  one  thing  or  other,  the  fair-haired 
gentlewomen  of  England,  and  of  books  and 
plays,  must  be  matched.  Here  is  Elinor  Hylton 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Ward,  a  tall,  slender, 
graceful  woman,  with  straight-marked  brows,  a 
blonde,  abundant  chevelure,  and  a  certain  refinement 
of  style  typical  of  a  race  of  fair  young  women  on  the 
sea-girt  island.  She  has  done  all  her  English  duties, 
married  and  buried  a  country  gentleman,  who  lives 
in  beautiful  Caryswold,  and  not  in  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  number  six  hundred  and  ninety  or  four  hundred 
and  something,  As  a  rich  widow,  with  a  young  son 
whose  handsome  fortune  she  holds  in  trust,  she  is  a 
welcome  guest  in  the  stately  homes  of  England,  pre- 
serves in  which  aristocratic  game  naturally  abounds. 
She  is  won  by  a  handsome,  specious  villain,  whom 
she  yet  loves,  and  for  this  handsome  specious  villain 
tue  stage-manager  gives  her  a  McCloskey.  Fancy  a 
McCloskey  browsing  among  the  stately  homes  of  ling- 
land  !  But  the  new  actress  rose  triumphant  above 
the  stage-manager's  indiscretion.  "Caryswold"  is 
advertised  as  her  own  play.  Perhaps  it  is,  for  every- 
thing but  these  two  parts,  husband  and  wife,  is 
thrown  very  much  in  the  shade.  As  for  poor 
Elinor,  her  experience  between  the  morning 
when  she  enters,  fresh-hearted  and  voluble,  after 
a  gallop  across  country,  embraces  such  a  very 
storm  of  misfortune  that  there  is  really  not  very  much 
room  for  the  little  troubles  of  any  one  else  to  slip  in. 
Things  are  so  delightfully  prompt  in  the  drama.  Or- 
dinarily when  a  man  wants  to  put  his  wife  in  an  in- 
sane asylum,  he  is  deterred  by  the  amount  of  bother 
involved.  Men  do  not  like  bother.  But  in  "  Carys- 
wold "  the  physician's  certificate  is  signed  and  the 
straight-jacket  men  waiting  below  almost  before  the 
villain  has  matured  his  plot.  This  incarceration  of 
sane  women  is  a  favorite  subject  with  the  dramatists, 
b^t  their  heroines  usually  come  out  of  the  experience 
aid  as  they  went  in.  The  screams  and  yells  of 
l  pucs,  the  hopeless  struggle  against  bars 


and  bolts,  the  contact  with  diseased  wits,  does  not  in- 
fect them  as  it  does  poor  old  Lear.  They  rise  supe. 
rior  to  all  this  sort  of  thing,  and  are  ready  for  the 
fifth  act  at  any  moment.  But  poor  Elinor  Hylton, 
by  the  time  the  second  act  closes  in  wreaths  of  fire 
and  pillars  of  smoke — a  thrilling  fire  scene,  truly — 
after  a  struggle  almost  to  the  death  with  her  amiable 
husband  ;  after  coming  unexpectedly  upon  her  baby 
in  the  next  room,  and  finding  that  her  lord  had  given 
the  child  his  soothing-syrup,  made  up  of  morphine  ; 
after  finding  herself  in  a  burning  building,  with  every 
door  of  escape  locked,  Elinor  was  at  last  a  little 
"off."  I  do  not  think  that  the  state  of  her  mind 
concerned  any  of  us  so  much  as  the  manner  of  her 
escape.  The  curtain  falls  upon  her,  sinking  into  the 
calmness  of  despair,  and  the  writhing  flames 
coming,  to  say  the  least,  unpleasantly  near.  How 
does  she  get  out  ?  People  sunken  into  the 
calmness  of  despair  lose  their  activity,  and 
though  she  were  a  tight-rope  walker  there  is  no 
chance  for  her.  "I  decline  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
play,"  cries  Amigo,  "  till  I  know  what  loophole  was 
left  her.  So  far  as  I  can  see  she  must  have  been 
caught  by  a  high  wind  and  blown  up  through  the 
roof."  But  the  stage-manager  forbore  to  explain, 
and  there  she  was  as  right  as  a  trivet,  in  body  at 
least,  in  the  next  act,  which  fortunately  introduced 
us  to  some  new  people.  The  first  batch  must  have 
been  pretty  well  worn  out  by  this  time.  Here  were 
all  old  friends  in  a  pretty  group,  Bradley  in  his  jolly 
old  sea-dog  humor,  and  Grismer  in  a  beard  and 
white  gaiters,  and  Phcebe  Davies  in  a  quaint,  pretty 
costume  and  an  absurdly  small  part,  and  Miss  Con- 
stance Murielle  as  a  vivacious  ingenue,  when  in  upon 
them  walks  McCloskey  Hylton,  and  makes  downright 
love  to  Lillian,  is,  in  fact,  her  betrothed.  "My 
dear,"  she  says,  prettily,  in  that  quiet  way  in  which 
women  make  their  most  preposterous  propositions, 
"  My  dear,  if  we  are  going  to  take  our  bridal  trip  in 
a  yacht  upon  the  Mediterranean  I  have  a  friend  whom 
I  should  like,  of  all  others,  to  take  with  us,  a  poor 
crazed  woman  who  wanders  about  in  rags,  and  in 
whom  I  have  taken  an  unusual  interest"  O  beau- 
tiful elastic  drama,  so  abundant  in  possibilities,  so 
utterly  irrefutable  in  anything,  for  your  dramatist,  if 
you  attempt  to  refute,  will  only  smile  pityingly  upon 
you,  and  say  ' '  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. "  No 
one  ever  tries  to  gainsay  a  well-established  say- 
ing or  a  proverb,  and  yet  what  a  jolly  lark  this,  a 
bridal  couple  taking  a  howling  lunatic  upon  a  yacht- 
ing excursion  to  the  blue  Mediterranean.  "Cer- 
tainly, my  dear,"  says  McCloskey  Hylton,  and 
promptly  proceeds  to  embrace  her  rapturously  before 
the  whole  family,  as  stage  lovers  always  do,  when 
hark !  a  cry,  and  enter  the  cindered  wife,  her  poor 
wits  astray.  Quite  an  Ophelian  scene  this,  with  the 
poor  creature  fantastically  trimmed  in  flowers,  and 
singing  snatches  of  song,  and  played  with  thorough 
understanding  and  considerable  power.  "  Neverthe- 
less," says  Amigo,  even  while  he  joined  heartily  in  the 
plaudits  which  followed  her  stormily  awakened  rea- 
son, "nevertheless  these  English  actresses  of  this 
particular  type  always  do  mince  a  little  when  it  comes 
to  the  strong  parts.  Something  in  their  soft  meas- 
ured treble  strikes  me  as  dramatic  weakness."  "Out 
upon  you  for  a  vandal,"  say  I  ;  "  would  you  have  a 
British  matron,  even  in  a  play,  roar  out  stormy  pas 
sion  like  a  Phedre  or  a  Deborah  ?  This  is  an  emo- 
tional drama;  this  is  not  a  tragedy."  "Oh,"  cries 
Amigo,  ruefully,  and  explained  that  the  close  of  the 
second  act  had  struck  him  as  having,  at  least,  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  tragedy.  "For  all  that,*' 
he  said,  "  I  like  your  Miss  Ada  Ward  very  well,  and 
I  find  myself  being  affected  daily  more  and  more  by 
this  English  wave,  which  is  sweeping  over  the  land." 
"  But  this  is  not  an  English  wave  at  all,"  I  cry  ; 
"  this  is  simply  a  sensational  play  of  question- 
able merit,  for  although  its  interest  is  really  quite 
intense,  it  is  the  fault  of  every  single  scene 
and  dialogue  in  it  that  it  is  protracted  a  shade 
too  far,  being  thoroughly  well  played  in  all  parts  but 
one,  by  a  very  good  company  and  a  very  good  star. 
True,  the  star  is  English,  but  she  is  not  a  part  of  the 
English  wave."  "And  pray,  what  would  you  call 
the  English  wave?"  asks  Amigo,  "for  you  imply 
that  there  is  one."  "  Oh  yes,  all  the  world  knows 
that  Lester  Wallack  is  importing  young  English 
actors  by  the  batch.  Indeed  the  papers  read  as  if 
they  came  twelve  on  a  card,  and  were  sent  by  express 
marked  C.  O.  D.  They  drift  this  way  now  and 
then.  We  have  had  Montague,  and  Coghlan,  and 
Tearle,  and  Eyre,  and  Harry  Lee.  Confess  now, 
that  if  Lee,  for  example,  could  have  taken  the  place 
of  Colton,  we  should  have  had  a  more  harmonious 
ensemble,  and  '  Caryswold '  would  have  seemed  a 
vastly  better  play."  And  Amigo  did  confess,  and 
why  not?  If  the  specialists  -come  to  us  now,  as  they 
do  every  day,  with  an  Irishman  in  an  Irish  part,  a 
Dutchman  in  a  Dutch  part,  and  a  Jew  in  a  Jewish 
part,  why  may  we  not  have  a  gentleman  villain  in  a 
villain  part  in  a  play  cast  in  the  upper  stratum  ? 
Your  lily-handed,  courtly  villains,  like  Grandcourt 
and  a  dozen  others,  are  the  sort  of  gentry  we  want. 
This  Colton  is  really  only  half  a  bad  actor  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  but  his  lights  are  not  the  white, 
brilliant  flash  of  drawing-rooms,  but  the  yellow, 
murky  glare  of  low  life  in  the  slums;  of  the  undis- 
covered region  which  is  the  home  of  sensational  melo- 
drama. People  pining  in  high  places  do  wrong, 
but  they  do  it  daintily,  as  they  eat  asparagus  or  tap 


their  egg-shells.  In  short,  what  we  need  upon  the 
stage  is  gilt-edged  villainy,  a  fine  binding  for  a  very 
bad  article.  And  where  are  we  to  find  it?  All  the 
handsome  young  men  want  winning  parts,  and  de- 
cline to  put  themselves  at  odds  with  an  audience. 
But  how  an  actress  will  jump  at  a  female  villain  part. 
Oddly  enough,  there  is  not  a  bad  woman  in  all 
"Caryswold."  Ah,  yes  !  I  had  forgotten  Jory,  the 
nurse  ;  but  she  repents  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  sets 
all  straight,  so  that  although  she  does  some  pretty 
shocking  things,  it  is  a  mere  veneer  of  badness. 

"Caryswold"  is  quite  smoothly  written,  with  an 
outburst  of  genuine  eloquence,  and  an  offsetting  bit 
of  weakness  here  and  there  as  well.  "  Oh,  heavens  !" 
cries  the  persecuted  Elinor  every  time  she  gets  into  a 
fresh  box,  and  strangely  enough,  while ' '  Oh,  heaven  " 
is  a  solemn  invocation,  "  Oh,  heavens  ! "  is  a  vulgar- 
ism. Women  say  it  testily  when  they  prick  their 
fingers  with  a  cambric  needle,  or  break  a  fractious 
button  off  their  glove,  but  when  they  solemnly  adjure, 
there  is  but  one  heaven  to  appeal  to.  Yet,  for  all, 
"  Caryswold  "  is  a  strong  and  interesting  play,  and 
Miss  Ada  Ward  a  stronger  and  more  interesting 
actress  than  has  paced  the  Baldwin  boards  this  long 
and  many  a  day.  Betsy  B. 


On  the  recent  Saturday  night  that  Mrs.  Langtry 
appeared  in  her  farewell  benefit  in  the  Theatre  Roy- 
al, Edinburgh,  there  was  present  an  audience  of  two 
thousand  persons.  At  the  end,  the  lady  responded 
to  the  prolonged  applause  by  the  following  speech  ; 

I  should  like  so  much  to  tell  you  before  I  leave  Edinburgh 
how  grateful  I  am  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  re- 
ceived me — really  so  much  more  than  I  deserved  or  ex- 
pected ;  because,  of  course,  I  am  quite  a  novice,  and  all  the 
grand  talent  comes  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  have 
only  been  on  the  stage  a  very  short  time — since  January 
nineteenth,  so  that  this  makes  my  nineteenth  week.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  learn  to  act  in  that  short  time,  any  more 
than  to  paint  a  picture.  I  am  as  much  surprised  to  find  my- 
self standing  here  before  you  as  you  must  be  to  see  me.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  ;  but  I  shall  work  very,  very  hard, 
in  the  hope  that  the  next  time  I  come  here  I  may  really 
merit  your  approval.  I  shall  remember  my  first  visit  to 
Edinburgh  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  and,  indeed,  I  ought 
to  feel  quite  at  home  here,  for  I  am  half  Scotch.  My  moth- 
er is  a  Scotchwoman,  and  was  born  in  this  town.  I  am 
very  proud  of  it.  I  can  only  repeat  my  thanks,  and  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  long  before  I  come  back  to  this  beautiful 
Edinburgh  and  "bonnie  Scotland." 

She  was  the  subject  of  an  ovation  the  next  day,  at 
her  hotel,  where  over  a  thousand  people  assembled. 
The  delicate  artfulness  of  this  farewell  speech  will 
place  Mrs.  Langtry  in  an  exalted  position  among  the 
clever  impromptu  speech-makers.  We  use  the  word 
"  impromptu  "  because  the  Scotch  papers  claim  that 
merit  for  the  speech  ;  but  to  have  composed  extem- 
poraneously an  address  containing  such  graceful  in- 
sinuation and  charming  flattery,  Mrs.  Langtry  must 
be  gifted  with  forensic  ability  that  is  only  equaled  by 
her  reputedly  supreme  self-possession. 


Henry  Irving  is  under  engagement  to  come  to 
America  a  year  from  next  fall,  and  in  the  mean  time 
we  shall  be  treated,  says  the  Sun,  no  doubt,  to  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  his  greatness  as  an 
actor,  and  his  popularity  in  England.  Whatever 
may  be  the  estimate  of  living's  quality,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  success  ;  and  he  has  not  achieved  it 
by  advertising  dodges.  He  went  on  the  stage  at 
eighteen,  and  for  ten  years  played  in  traveling  com- 
panies, at  first  very  badly.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  that  period  he  began  to  show  improvement,  doing 
best  in  comic  characters.  His  first  London  opportu- 
nity was  as  Digby  Grant,  in  "Two  Roses,"  and  his 
first  hit  in  a  serious  part  was  as  Mathias  in  "  The 
Bells."  He  soon  became  manager  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  and  in  that  position,  backed  for  a  while  by 
capital  advanced  by  Lady  Burdette-Coutts,  was  able 
to  give  himself  every  possible  advantage  in  the  way 
of  able  support  and  fine  scenery.  His  conduct  in 
private  life,  too,  has  been  such  as  to  win  the  counte- 
nance of  cultivated  people,  and  it  is  fashionable  in 
London  to  admire  him. 


"That  the  summer  season  is  upon  us  in  New 
York,"  says  the  Boston  Gazette's  correspondent,  writ- 
ing from  that  locality,  "  is  proved  more  by  last  Tues- 
day's Herald  than  by  the  state  of  the  thermometer. 
There  was  not  a  single  line  of  amusements  in  the 
body  of  the  paper — not  even  the  head-line  occurred. 
The  Herald  notices  every  sort  of  performance  given 
in  the  city,  and  out  of  it,  for  that  matter,  so  the  ab- 
sence of  the  amusement  column  showed  that  there 
was  nothing  to  chronicle.  Monday  night  is  the 
'  first  night,'  so  Tuesday  morning's  paper  is  a  record 
of  births,  and  I  have  never  before,  except  perhaps  in 
July,  seen  the  record  blank." 


At  Haverly's  California  Theatre  next  week  J.  K. 
Emmet  will  continue  in  "Fritz  in  Ireland."  Mr. 
Frohman  will  resume  the  management  of  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  on  Monday  week.  Between  to-morrow 
and  that  date  Jay  Rial's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  com- 
pany will  hold  the  boards.  The  Bush  Street  Theatre 
is  empty,  although  Emerson  is  negotiating  for  its 
lease.  At  the  Standard,  Mitchell's  Surprise  Party 
will  present  on  Monday  night  a  musical  comedy, 
"My  Brudder-in-law. " 


The  auditorium  of  the  New  York  Madison  Square 
Theatre  is  nightly  made  ten  degrees  cooler  than  the 
air  outside,  so  as  to  enable  the  management  to 
keep  the  house  open  all  summer.  Nearly  ten  tons  of 
ice  a  day  are  used  in  the  process. 


THE    DIAMONDS    OF    THE    STARS. 

Fortunes  which  Actressss  Flash    Before  the  Public. 

'Inhere  are  probably  few  New  Yorkers,  remarks  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  News,  who  do  not  recall  the 
magnificent  jewels  worn  by  Kate  Munroe  in  "  Oli- 
vette "  and  other  parts  at  the  Casino  last  season. 
They  aggregated  in  value  something  like  a  year's 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
busy  on  dit,  which  is  ever  winging  its  way  from  ear 
to  ear,  asserted  that  the  most  superb  of  the  collec- 
tion dated  its  presentation  to  the  wearer  from  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  Another  recent  vocal  star  among  us, 
who  was  credited  with  deriving  her  gems  from  a  royal 
source,  was  Madame  Ambre,  who  made  such  a  fail- 
ure as  a  member  of  Colonel  Mapleson's  aviary,  and 
ended  by  running  off  to  Paris  with  the  tenor  of  her 
own  troupe,  leaving  her  manager  and  the  tenor's  wife 
to  console  the  company  whom  her  French  leave  had 
involved  in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  Previous  to  her 
coming  here  Madame  Ambre  had  occupied  relations 
which  were  by  no  means  equivocal  with  the  old  King 
of  Holland,  and  her  departure  from  Europe  was 
ascribed  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  her  by 
her  royal  protector's  connections.  She  owned  a  col- 
lection of  jewels  valued  at  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  among  them  were  undoubtedly  some  of 
the  jewels  which  had  once  adorned  the  Dutch  crown. 
A  specially  magnificent  feature  of  her  collection  was 
a  floral  necklace  of  diamonds,  which  cost  alone  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Many  of  these  gems  were  left 
behind  by  Madame  Ambre,  in  the  hands  of  capital- 
ists, who  had  advanced  money  to  her  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  disastrous  independent  season.  Like  that 
superb  ruby  which  Lola  Mootez  was  once  so  fond  of 
wearing  in  her  abundant  hair,  and  which  is  now  part 
of  the  princely  collection  of  Mrs.  J.  B  Haggin,  the 
finest  gems  of  this  latter-day  beauty  now  aid  in  adorn- 
ing the  society  leaders  in  America. 

Aimee  had  an  abounding  adoration  for  diamonds, 
and  put  every  dollar  she  could  save  into  them,  except 
the  quarter  of  a  million  francs  she  spent  upon  her 
Paris  house.  Her  collection  at  one  time  was  worth, 
with  allowance  for  exaggeration,  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  She  bought  and  was  pre- 
sented with  jewels  wherever  she  went.  Some  of  her 
finest  and  most  valuable  gems  were  the  fruits  of  her 
Brazilian  tour, 

Anna  Louise  Cary  is  said  to  own  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  emerald  in  the  world.  It  belonged  to 
Queen  Isabella,  and  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  that 
erratic  Spaniard's  jewels  in  Paris  two  years  ago.  It 
weighs  twenty-three  carats,  and  is  set  in  a  broad 
band  of  Roman  gold,  studded  with  twenty-four  large 
diamonds.  The  value  of  the  emerald  alone  is  set  at 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

From  singer  to  circus-rider  is  a  long  descent,  but 
it  is  worth  making  in  this  instance.  The  famous 
bareback  rider  of  Paris,  Madame  Elise,  now  dead, 
who  was  a  reputed  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  became  famous  for  riding  in  a  costume  in 
which  diamonds  took  the  place  of  spangles  on  her 
tarletan  skirt,  and  with  an  arched  tiara  of  these  blaz- 
ing stones  in  her  dusky  hair.  We  have  no  stars  in 
the  equestrian  circle  here  to  equal  her,  but  the  col- 
lections of  Madame  Dockrell  and  other  hippie  artists 
range  in  value  from  ten  dollars  to  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  three  largest  diamonds  sold  at  Tiffany's 
last  year  were  to  circus-riders  and  managers.  Mad- 
ame Selina  Dolaro  is  the  possessor  of  a  fine  collection 
of  diamonds.  The  pearl  of  them  is  a  necklace  which 
encircles  her  throat  in  every  part  she  plays  with  the 
white  splendor  of  a  serpent  of  electric  flame.  Mad- 
ame janauschek  has  become  the  owner  of  probably 
the  finest  collection  of  gems  of  any  actress  in  Amer- 
ica. Her  diamonds  are  simply  imperial  in  their  mag- 
nificence. Among  them  are  four  which  were  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  and 
the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  and  which  are  worth  about 
twelve  thousand  dollars  apiece.  She  owns  a  wonder- 
fully beautiful  set  of  turquoise,  in  which  the  stones 
number  five  thousand,  and  a  set  of  carbuncles  pre- 
sented to  her  by  a  Turkish  embassador  who  saw  her 
play  in  Venice,  and  which  are  priceless  by  reason  of 
their  fine  quality  and  the  uniqueness  of  their  shapes 
and  settings.  Fanny  Davenport,  Clara  Morris,  and 
the  other  prominent  actresses  of  our  stage,  all  own 
fine  and  more  or  less  valuable  collections  of  gems. 

Although  actresses  buy  diamonds  for  ornament, 
there  is  always  a-prudential  sentiment  associated  with 
the  investment,  too.  The  irregularity  of  their  pro- 
fessional fortunes  renders  them  alive  to  the  value  of 
an  investment  whose  cost  they  can  get  back  on  an 
emergency.  There  is  many  a  "star"  who  scintil- 
lates about  the  country  during  the  season,  whose  dia- 
monds are  a  better  friend  to  her  than  her  talent  be- 
fore her  tour  is  over.  Even  when  this  emergency 
does  not  arise,  diamonds  are  looked  upon  as  a  conve- 
nient investment  They  are  easy  to  carry,  and  do 
not  deteriorate  in  value.  "  They  don't  eat  anything" 
is  a  favorite  remark  in  regard  to  them  by  their  own- 
ers— a  statement  many  a  hotel-keeper  who  entertains 
the  ambulant  theatre  at  contract  rates  would  doubt- 
less like  to  make  in  application  to  the  owners  them- 
selves.   

On  the  third  of  July  Ristori  will  play  Lady  Macbeth 
in  English  at  the  Drury  Lane. 
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CCXXXV.— Sunday,  July   z.— Bill  of    Fare    for  Six 
Persons. 

French  Vegetable  Soup. 

Fried  Halibut,  Broiled  Chicken. 

Potato  Salad,  Fried  Egg  Plant,  Corn. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Raspberry  Cream,   Lady  Fingers,  Apples,  Cherries,  Figs, 

Peaches,  Pears,  and  Apricots. 

Raspberry    Cream.  —  Dissolve     three-quarters    of   an 

ounce  of  the  best  isinglass,  and  five  ounces  of  loaf-sngar  in 

three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  new  milk,  by  boiling  it  slowly  for 

ten  minutes  ;  strain  it  into  a  basin,  and  add  a  pint  of  rich 

cream,  with  the  juice   of  three-quarters   of  a  pint  of  fresh 

raspberries,  whichhave  been  cooked  with  three  ounces  of 

sugar  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Strain  into  the   mixture, 

and   turn   rapidly  with   an   egg-beater  until   it  begins    to 

thicken.     Dip  a  mould  in  cold  water,  put  in  the  cream,  and 

place  on  ice  till  firmly  set.     Turn  out  carefully. 

We  have  received  from  F.  W.  Hehnick,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  a  piece  of  sheet-music  entitled  the  "  Ver 
diet  March."  This  production  is  garnished  with  the 
portraits  of  Corkhill  and  Porter,  the  attorneys  who 
prosecuted  Guiteau,  Blank  et  als.,  the  jury  who  tried 
him,  and  Cox  the  judge  who  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  person  who  wrote  the  "march"  is  one 
Eugene  L.  Blake.  While  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  necessity  of  hanging  Guiteau,  there  is  much 
as  to  the  expediency  of  doing  it  to  music  We  were 
at  first  suprised  at  the  extreme  vulgarity  of  this  busi- 
ness, but  when  we  reflect  that  it  came  from  Cincin- 
nati (which  is  in  Ohio)  our  surprise  is  unwarranted. 


—  This  time  it  is  Mrs.  Sue  S.  Fkackelton, 
"a  native,  and  to  the  manner  born,"  who  achieves, 
in  behalf  of  the  Western  American,  a  victory  over 
foreign  artists  as  well  as  those  of  the  sesthetic  East. 
For  some  years  the  lady,  almost  entirely  self-taught, 
has  devoted  herself  to  ceramic  art,  especially  delight- 
ing in  the  reproduction  upon  China  of  our  beautiful 
California  sea-mosses.  Some  of  the  lady's  work  in 
this  line  is  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  as  delicate  in  its 
tracery  as  a  spider's  web,  and  as  rich  in  its  coloring 
as  an  Italian  sun-set  At  the  opening  of  the  new 
State  Exposition  Building  of  Wisconsin,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Mrs.  F.  exhibited  a  China  banquet  set  of  six 
hundred  and  fitly  pieces,  the  work  of  many  weary 
months,  decorated  and  fired  by  her  own  hand  ;  the 
subjects  all  from  American  nature,  animate  and  in- 
animate. The  work  was  so  rapturously  applauded 
by  the  press,  that  she  was  encouraged  to  place  it  in 
competition  with  the  best  ceramic  work  of  New  York 
and  Cincinnati  at  the  great  Atlanta  exposition  of  last 
year  It  carried  off  all  the  honors — the  gold  medal, 
the  silver  cup,  and  the  artists'  award — each  by  a 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  appropriate  jury.  Last 
fall,  at  the  International  Exposition,  held  atOriziba, 
Mexico,  the  lady  achieved  a  like  complete  triumph, 
receiving,  for  the  same  set,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
first  class,  in  competition  with  the  work  of  the  best 
foreign  artists  in  ceramics.  Declining  the  most 
templing  offers  of  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  National 
School  of  Ceramic  Decoration  in  Mexico,  Mrs.  F. 
retains  her  studio  in  Milwaukee,  and  has  opened 
there  an  art  school,  the  attendance  upon  which  shows 
that  ihere  is  a  field  for  every  woman  who  can  and 
will  do  worthy  work. 

Oscar  Wilde  ran  across  a  lynching  at  Bonfouca, 
La.  A  negro  assailant  of  a  white  woman  had  been 
taken  out  of  jail  by  a  mob,  and  Oscar  saw  the  hang- 
ing from  a  car  window.  The  negro  was  a  preacher, 
and  his  wild,  eloquent  appeals  for  mercy  moved  the 
sesthetic  traveler  greatly,  but  did  not  affect  the  lynch- 
ers, who  quickly  suspended  him  from  a  railroad 
bridge. 

—  Messrs.  Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.  are 
the  acknowledged  makers  of  the  best  California 
champagne.  Their  'amous  "Eclipse"  brand,  dry 
and  extra  dry,  is  noted  on  this  coast  and  in  many  of 
the  fashionable  Eastern  resorts  as  being  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  adulterated  champagnes  which  are  sold 
in  this  country  under  foreign  brands. 


"  We  see  that  Congressman  Aldrich  wants  the 
Government  to  spend  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  dredging  the  Calumet  River.  Please  stop  this 
nonsense  at  once." — Many  Bullfrogs. 


A  Missouri  judge  has  decided  that  a  husband  is 
responsible  for  what  his  wife  says.  If  this  ruling  is 
sustained,  there  will  not  be  over  a  dozen  married 
men  in  Missouri  by  the  end  of  the  shooting  season. 
— Chicago   Tribune. 


—  The  President,  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
and  Members  of  Congress  use  German  Corn  Re- 
mover.    25c. 

The  inauguration  of  the  SL  Gothard  tunnel  nearly 
led  to  a  squabble,  Italy  was  offended  because  Switz- 
erland sent  her  only  fifteen  tickets  of  invitation  ;  but 
when  she  learned  that  her  big  neighbor,  Germany, 
had  not  received  more,  her  anger  was  appeased. 

—  Corns  cause  more  suffering  than  neu- 
ralgia.  German  Corn  Remover  easily  cures  them. 
25c     Druggists. 

A  woman  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  ran  to  a  fire  with  her 
baby  in  its  carriage,  and  met  not  the  slightest  accident, 
while  three  drays  were  upset  and  two  wagons  de- 
molished around  her.—Detrott  Free  Press. 


—  Ask  tour  druggist  for  Redding's  Russia 
salve.     Keep  it  in  house  in  case  of  accidents.  25  cts. 

Guiteau  will  spend  the  summer  in  Gehena.  He 
has  already  secured  rooms  at  the  Hot  Springs  House, 
overlooking  the  lake. — Peck's  Sun. 


—  Thousands  of  ladies  cherish  grateful 
remembrances  of  the  help  derived  from  the  use  of 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 

The  last  time  George  IV.  appeared  in  London  he 
drove  gray  cobs  with  red  morocco  harness. 

—  Among  the  many  desirable  results  of 
pure  blood  are  an  elastic  step,  buoyant  spirits,  and 
clear  complexion.  The  possessor  of  healthy  blood 
has  his  faculties  at  command,  and  enjoys  a  clear  and 
quick  perception,  which  is  impossible  when  the  blood 
is  heavy  and  sluggish  with  impurities.  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla  is  the  best  blood  purifier  and  vitalizer  known. 


, 


It  is  all  humbug,  says  the  Texas  Si/tings,  about 
tramps  being  lazy  and  not  willing  to  exert  themselves. 
One  of  them,  near  Marshall,  chased  a  farmer  a  mile 
and  a  half  with  a  club. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANCFACTURLYG  JEWELERS, 

Importers  of  DIAMONDS  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  SILVERWARE, 

118  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRAVEBMAN  &  LETT,) 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


A  CELEBRATED  JAPANESE  ARTIST  and  TWO  ART  EMBROIDER- 
ERS have  been  secured  for  Ichi  Ban,  %%  and  '44  Geary  Street,  and  can  be 
seen  daily,  dressed  in  their  native  costnme. 

Portraits  and  Decorations  made  to  order.  Dresses.  Handkerchiefs, 
etc.,  embroidered  with  simple  or  elaborate  designs.  All  executed  quickly 
and  cheaply.  We  cordially  invite  the  public  to  call  and  see  these  artists 
at  work.    ICHI  BAN,  %%  and  34  GEARY  STREET. 

The  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  Ink. 


1 '  Why  did  Job  wish  that  his  enemy  had  written  a 
book?  Because  the  revengeful  old  foil  master  knew 
that  the  proof-reader  would  drive  him  mad." — Bur- 
dette.  How  Burdette  must  have  ground  his  teeth 
when  he  saw  the  above.  The  intelligent  compositor 
and  the  plodding  proof-reader  got  in  their  work  all 
the  same.     For  "foil"  read  "  boil." 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)*, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


A  Children's  Home,  on  the  comer  of  Sansome  and 
Pacific  streets,  was  opened  and  dedicated  on  last 
Saturday  evening.  It  is  intended  as  a  place  of  in- 
struction for  children  in  household  duties,  lessons, 
and  religious  themes,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 


Dr.  C.  T.  Deane  has  removed  his  office  to 
131  Post  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  over 
Samuels's.     Hours,  9.30  to  10A.  M.  ;  1  to  3.30  P.  M. 

Thomas  Hardy's  new  novel  is  ' '  Two  on  a  Tower. " 
If  he  refers  to  a  newly-married  couple,  his  spelling  is 
erroneous. — Marathon  Independent. 

—  Mr.  A.  |.  Kelleher  desires  to  inform  his 
pupils  that  he  will  resume  tuition  on  July  10th.  Ap- 
ply at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post,  or  at  his  resi- 
dence, 2324  Clay  Street. 

«  

Billy  Emerson's  greatest  bore  for  years  was  to  be 
obliged  to  explain  to  every  inquiring  scientist  that  he 
was  not  a  brother  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  for 
which  both  were  thankfuL 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


It  is  all  very  well  for  health  journals  to  tell  people 
who  are  resdess,  and  unable  to  sleep  at  night,  to 
place  the  head  of  their  bed  toward  the  north  ;  but  it 
does  no  good  unless  you  take  the  baby  to  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  and  place  his  head  toward  the 
south. 

—  Mr.  Louis  Lisser  arrives  from  New  York 
on  or  about  July  8th,  and  will  resume  the  duties  of 
his  profession  on  July  10th. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store, )     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  439  Montgomery, 


A     LADY,  FORMERLY  PUPIL   OF 

•"  PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  desires  a  few  more  pupils  in 
Spanish  and  French ;  teaches  by  die  same  method.  Address 
M.  L.,  box  81,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

FOURTH  of  JULT  HOLIDAYS 

excursion"  tickets 

Will  be  sold  on 

July  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 

Good  to  Return,  until  Wednesday,   .July  5th( 

From  San  Quentin  Ferry,  Market  Street. 

Fares   for   the   Round   Trip:  Olema,    $3.50;  Tomales, 
$3.50  ;  Howards  and  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 

Tuesday.  July  4th, 

A   SPECIAL    EXCTRSIOX    TRAIN    will    leave  San 

rrancisco  from  San  Quentin  at  7.10  A.  M  for 
OLEMA,  TOMALES,  HOWARDS,  DUNCAN  MILLS 
and  WAY  STATIONS.  Returning,  will  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7.30  P.  M. 

Tickets  Good  for  this  Day  and   Train  Only. 
Fairfax,    $1;    Olema,    S3;    Tomales,     Howards,    and 
Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.    B.    LATHAM, 

Gen.  Supt.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tict  Agt. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchant  s 
204  and  306  California  street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Tha  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


WM.    G.    ELLIOTT, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410  California  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 


p\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

■*-^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (+  32-ioo)per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  one-hundredths 
(360-100)  percent. per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free 
from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  18S2, 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  10,  1882. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary 


THE 

"DRESS 

REFORM" 

CORSET, 

Specialty  for. St  out 
Figures,  by  mail, 
$3.00.  Send  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  meas- 
ure. Also,  Shoul- 
der Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels, 
Ladies'  and  Chil- 
dren's Comfort 
Waists,  Bustles, 
Hose  Supporters, 
etc 

Send  for  Circular. 

The  only  Depot 
for  these  Goods. 

JHrsTlu.  H. 

OBER&CO. 

Boston 
Dress   Reform, 

326 

Sutter  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Au  Elegant  Corset  to  Order  for  $4. 


AMERICAN 


BUNTING   FLAGS! 


A   FULL  ASSORTMENT  of  United    States   Regula- 
tion Sizes  on  hand,  made  of  the  celebrated 

"STANDARD" 

BUNTING.      Private  House   Flags  and  Signals  made  to 
order.     Bunting  for  sale. 
Send  to  us  for  prices . 

G.  M.  JOSSELYJT  &  CO., 

38  and  40  Market  Street,  S.  F. 

Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


UFLLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    ^"Two  Hours  Notice. 
j^jjy.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-"^  oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


JJO   NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

J-^  NITURE,  PIANO?,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  bat 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.  H.   MOTT  &  CO.f 

617   Market    St., 
Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy   brick  building,    with  elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


BUTTERICK'S 


Patterns— Summer  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
*-*      AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN, 

-"VTETW  TBEATMENT  BY  INTTAT.A-; 
'Xl  tion-forConsnmption,  Asthma, 
Bronehltis,I>yapepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Aienuraleia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Kervoas  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DBS.  STARKEY&PAXEX,  Philadelphia,; 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  Is 
easily  sent  by  express,  ready  for  USE  AT  - 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
^gent,  606  Montgomery  streetSan  Fran-- 
Cisco,  CaL    SST  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  ' 


— ^  v,    f';  \<.'rc?r^-\     WESTS  NEW  ELECTKIC 

_ii%itJ!^IJ£^BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
celled all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  otner 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


TABER,  MARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CER- 

"^""^  man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  June.  30,  18S2,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  *  73-100  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  on  ordinary  deposit'  at  -  rate  of 
3  6-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Fed  .:  - 
payable  on  and  after  the  10th  day  of  July,  ill: 
GEORGE  LETT^ 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A    Medieval    Bachelor. 
"  Trewly  some  men  there  be 
That  lyve  always  in  great  horreure, 
And  sayth  it  goth  by'destynie— 
To  hang  or  wed— both  hath  one  houre 
And  whether  it  be  !  I  am  well  sure 
Hanging  is  better  of  the  twaine— 
Sooner  done  and  shorter  paine." 

A  Piscatorial    Poem. 
Miss  Polly  Wog  she  had  dab  beau 

Who,  on  her  father's  skate, 
Would  perch  himself,  and  wouldn't  go 

Until  leech  night  was  late. 
Once  when  the  moon  did  shiner  light, 

And  halibut  was  still. 
She  mermaid,  "I  must  say  ' Cod-night, ' 

You  muskallonge,  dear  Will" 

"  I'm  mullet-tench-ion,"  sighed  the  beau, 
' '  Unto  the  words  you  drop  ; 
But,  oh,  why  mussel  lover  go 
Just  when  he's  going  to  pop?" 
'  Come  minnow,  come,"  at  once  she  cried, 

"  This  plaice  is  bleak  to  stay." 
'  Whale,  if  the  dog-fish  sure  is  tied," 
He  said,   "  my  sole,  I  may." 

Now  Polly's  father  had-dock  club 

With  most  ferocious  pikes, 
On  porpoise  for  to  whale  this  bub 

Bass  hard  dace  lightning  strikes. 
'  Don't  make  an  oyster  wake  your  ma — 

Her  herring's  good,  you  know ; 
And  don't  chub  breathe,  or  else  your  pa 

Eel  kill  me,"  said  the  beau. 

As  he  ap-roach-ed  the  dory  stoppe 

As  if  he  smelt  a  rat ; 
Then  pa  from  out  the  shad-ows  popped, 

Aud  fetched  him  there  ray  bat. 
It  was  a  bloater  cuttle  love 

Quite  short     The  shark  was  great, 
And  sent  him  flying  like  cod  dove 

To  flounder  by  the  gate. 

Ex-salmon  him  did  doctors  ten, 

And  could  no  sucker  give, 
But,  when  they  had  dolphin- ished,  then 

He  knew  hake  couldn't  live. 
'Twas  sardine  deed  for  one  so  young 

Turbot-tle  there  with  death, 
And  hear  his  sturgeon  sadness  sung 

While  gasping  for  some  breath. 

Make  clam-entations,  lovers  all, 

But  carp  not  at  the  fate 
Of  one  who,  when  he  made  hake"  call. 

Ventured  inside  the  gate. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 


Egyptian  Strategy 

In  Egypt  by  the  ancient  Nile 

Did  France  and  England  sit  and  smile, 

When  warned  against  the  craft  and  guile 

Of  Cairo's  subtile  soldiery. 

The  gobbled  up  the  customs  dues, 
Administered  the  revenues, 
And  gave  the  ministers  their  cues, 
Exulting  in  their  mastery. 

But  France  and  England  stretched  their  eyes. 
And  glared  about  in  great  surprise, 
When  Egypt  dropped  her  thin  disguise. 
And  owned  the  sway  of  Arabi. 

They  bade  their  ships  and  sailors  come  ; 
But  Egypt,  neither  deaf  nor  dumb, 
lust  snapped  her  fingers  and  her  thumb 
At  all  the  solemn  foolery. 

Said  France  and  England:  "  Wicked  men, 
If  you  will  not  submit,  why,  then 
We  drop  the  sword,  and  seize  the  pen, 
To  pay  you  for  your  treachery." 

Then,  in  the  early  summer's  heats, 
Id  spite  of  all  their  guns  and  fleets, 
A  rain  of  blood  in  Cairo's  streets 
Defied  their  silly  strategy. 

So  France  and  England  both  withdrew. 
And  ceased  to  farm  the  revenue. 
Or  give  the  poor  Khedive  his  cue. 

"  Farewell,  dear  foes  ! "  said  Arabi. 
—N.    Y.  Svn. 


Pyrotechnic  Seven  Apes  of  Man. 
All  the  world's  a  Fourth  of  July, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  are  but  fireworks. 
They  have  their  fizzles  and  explosions, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  sees  many  stars. 
At  first  the  infant,  with  firecracker, 
That  burns  the  house  and  frightens  all  the  women. 
Then  comes  the  pistol,  when  the  boyish  fiend 
Shoots  out  the  jackstones,  marbles,  junk,  and  nails  ; 
Dislodges  fingers  ;  puts  out  people's  eyes. 
And  maims  for  life  a  great  part  of  his  friends. 
Then  comes  the  lover,  with  his  pulling  crackers, 
His  mild  torpedoes  for  the  frightened  girls  ; 
And  thus  he  plays  his  part. 

Then  comes  the  justice,  with  his  pouch  and  gun, 
Who  tramps  afield  to  shoot  one  little  bird. 
And  then  the  soldier,  with  his  rifled  cannon, 
His  howitzer,  petard,  and  bomb  ; 
His  Remington  and  Enfield,  shot  and  shell, 
And  all  the  dread  accoutrements  of  war. 
And  last  of  all,  that  ends  this  pyrotechnic  history, 
Comes  second  childhood's  exhibition — 
Its  Roman  candles,  floods  of  colored  light ; 
Its  pin-wheels  scattering  fiery  spray  ; 
Its  Bengal  lights  emitting  fiery  sheen, 
Yet  dim  and  shadowy  to  his  fading  sight. 
Then  disappears  he  in  the  realms  of  space, 
Like  some  great  rocket  gone  up  to  the  sky 
With  dazzling  train  of  many-colored  fire, 
His  mind,  his  heart,  his  thoughts,  his  soul,  are  gone  ; 
His  body  useless  as  a  rocket-stick. 

—New   York  Liar. 


Sasperiller'n  Cream. 
Every  little  rural  drug-store  has  a  soda-water  fount. 
Which  simply  raises  ructions  with  a  fellow's  bank 

account 
Kcr  he  meets  his  girl  at  twilight,  when  he's  coming 
Iiome  from  biz, 

is  to  sweetly  ask  her  if  she'd  like  to  hear  it 
— Puck. 


/4&r?6zs  j£z? 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  Cure 

For  all  those  Painful  Complaints  and  "Weaknesses 

so  common  to  our  best  female  population. 

A  Medicine  for  TV  Oman.    Invented  by  a  Woman. 
Prepared  by  a  Woman. 

Tbe'Greatest   Medical   DUe»Tery  Slues  ths   Daira  of  History, 

l^TIt  revires  th«  drooping:  spirits.  Invigorates  and 

harmonizes  the  orc&oic  functions,  gives  elasticity  and 

firmness  to  the  step,  restores  the  natural  lustre  to  the 

eye,  and  plants  on  the  pale  cheek  of  woman  the  fresh 

roses  of  life's  spring  and  sari  j  summer  time, 

^"Physicians  Use  It  and  Prescribe  It  Freely  -S* 

It  removes  falntness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 

for  stimulant,  and  relieves  weakness"  of  the  stomach. 

That  feeling  of  bearing1  down,  causing  pain,  weight 

and  backache,  is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use. 

1  or  the  enre  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex 

this  Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

I.YOTA  E.  PEfKHASFs  BLOOD  PriilTTER 

will  eradicate  every  vestige  of  Humors  from  the 
Blood,  and  give  tone  and  Etrength  to  the  system,  of 
man  woman  or  child.    Insist  on  having  it. 

Both  the  Compound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared 
at  233  and  235  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.  Price  of 
either,  $L  Six  bottles  for  $5.  Sent  by  mail  in  the  form 
of  pills,  or  of  lozenges,  onrecsipt  of  price,  $1  perboi 
for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham  freely  answers  all  letters  of 
Inquiry.   Enclose  3ct>  stamp.    Send  for  pamphlet. 

No  family  Khoold  be  without  LYDLA.  E.  PINKHAM'S 
UVEB,  PILLS.  Thev  core  constipation,  biliousness, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.   25  cents  per  box. 

43-Soldby  all  Druggists .  =SS         0) 


AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA, 

For  Purifying  the  Blood. 


This  compound  of  the  veg- 
etable alteratives,  Sarsaparil- 
la,  Dock,  Stillingia,  and 
Mandrake,  with  the  Iodides 
of  Potash  and  Iron,  makes  a 
most  effectual  cure  of  com- 
plaints affecting  the  blood. 
It  purifies  the  blood,  purges 
out  the  lurking  humors  in  the 
system  that  undermine  health 
and  settle  into  troublesome 
disorders.  Eruptions  on  the 
skin  are  the  appear  ince  at 
the  surface  of  humors  that  should  be  expelled  Irom  the 
blood.  Internal  derangements  are  the  determination  of 
these  same  humors  to  some  internal  organ  or  organs,  whose 
action  they  derange,  and  whose  substanee  they  disease  and 
destroy.  AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA  expels  these  humors 
from  the  blood.  When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they 
produce  disappear,  such  as  Ulcerations  of  the  Liver,  Stom- 
ach, Kidneys,  Lunes,  Eruptions  and  Eruptive  diseases  of 
the  Skin,  Rose  or  Erysipelas,  Pirap'.es,  Pustules.  Blotches, 
Boils,  Tumors.  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Ring- 
worm, Ulcers  and  Sores,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pain  in 
the  Bones,  Side  and  Head,  Female  Weakness,  Sterility, 
Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Emaciation,  and  General  Debility. 
With  their  departure  health  returns. 

PREPARED  BY 
BR.  J.  C.  AYEE  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


arts 


Apollin 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  "Journal. 

"  Apollinaris  Water  is    an    article 

■which  is  produced  by  Nature  and  is 

not  the  handiwork  of  man;   it  is  a 

Natural,  and  not  an  artificial  Watery 

U.S.  Treasury,  28  Jan.,  1882. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat,  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOR   SALE   BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.' 


Si  K  nprt    V  O  A  per  day  at  home.   Samples  worth  $5  free 
QO  1U  flJ^WAddressSTINSONSt  Co.,  Portland,  Me 


a  week  in  your  own  town .    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H,  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine, 


Ia\ 


THE 


LARGEST^ 
VnVljN  THE      J-T*- 

Wo  F*  l?o. 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS. 


ZEIT8KA  INSTITUTE 

922   Post  Street. 

LfJiENCH,  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISh 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  young  ladies  and  chil- 
dren.    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  twentieth  year  of  this  Institute  will  commence  July 
H,  1882.  MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY   ACADEMY. 

AT   OAKLAND,    (ML. 

The  Nineteenth  Year  will  begin  Monday,  July 

17,  1S82. 

1:1:1 .  DAVID  McCLlRE,  Pb.  ».,  Principal. 


HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,    t  AL. 
Rev.  II.  E.  Jewett Principal 

This  institution,  heretofore  known  as  Golden  Gate  Acad- 
emy, will  open  TUESDAY  A.  M.,  JULY  18,  18S2.  The 
Building  and  Grounds  are  undergoing  extensive  improve- 
ments. Classical,  Literary,  and  English  courses.  Tele- 
graphy taught.  Boys  and  young  men  received.  Send  for 
prospectus  to  H.  E.  Jewett,  Principal. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


c 


ALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal   place  of  business,  San    Fran- 
cisco,   California.     Location   of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1S82,  an  asses- 
ment  (No.  a)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  23,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  (18th)  eighteenth  day  of  July,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be-  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  i6th  day  of  August,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


jyVJDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

**S  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
corner  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30, 
1882,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100  %)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  one-hundredths 
(3  60-100  %)  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  Fed- 
eral Tax,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday,  12th  July,  1882. 
LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PICKING. 
Crack-Proof   Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

It.   H.   PHASE  Jr.,  S.  11.  Ill  \ vox.  Agents, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


m 


A  WEEK,  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine 


SHERIFFS  SALE. 

D.HARNEY,  ~\  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,  No.  6309. 

____-.    „     vs-  >    Late  23d  District  Court. 

THOMAS   G.    McLERAN,     Order  of  Sale  and   Decree 
et  als.,  Defendants.     )  of  Lien - 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^  _  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  issued  out  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1882,  in  the  above  entitled  action,  wherein  D.  Harney,  the 
above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree  of 
lien  against  Thomas  G.  McLeran,  George  K..  Porter,  and 
William  Hollis,  defendants,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  A. 
D.  1879,  which  said  judgment  and  decree  was,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1879,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  D., 
of  said  Twenty-third  District  Court,  at  page  ninety-two  : 
and  whereas,  on  December  22,  1879,  a  stipulation  was  filed 
herein  to  abide  the  final  result  in  case  No.  6374,  of  said 
court,  entitled  Harney  vs.  Corcoran,  et  al.,  and  whereas 
the  remittitur  from  the  Supreme  Court,  in  said  last-named 
case,  was  on  May  15,  1S82,  filed  in  said  Superior  Court, 
affirming  the  judgment  and  order  therein  appealed  from,  as 
appears  to  us  of  record,  I  am  commanded  Jo  sell  all  that 
certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  be- 
ing in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Commenc- 
ing at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  Fourteenth  Street,  dis- 
tant west  threehundred  and  ninety -oneand  one-half  feet  from 
the  northwest  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Valencia  streets, 
and  running  thence  east  on  the  north  of  Fourteenth 
Street  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  one-half  feet;  thence 
at  right  angles  north  seventy  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles 
west  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet ;  thence  south  m  a 
straight  line,  seventy  feet  three  inches  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY.  THE 
TENTH  DAY  OF  JULY,  A.  D.  1882,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to 
said  order  of  sale  and  decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  aboTe- 
described  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and 
costs,  etc.,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of 
the  United  Stales. 

San  Francisco,  June  17,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  M-  Wood,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

June  17  and  2+,  July  1  and  8. 


WILLIAM  CORCORAN, 
etals..  Defendants. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 

HARNEY,  ^  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,        j  Department  No.  3. 

vs  I  No.  6375. 

{    Late  33d  District  Court. 
I  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree 
.'  of  Lien  and  Sale. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale,  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
19th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1883,  in  the  above-entitled  actios, 
wherein  D.  Harney,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained 
a  Judgment  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  against  Thomas 
Kelly,  George  B.  Knowles,  A.  Himmelman,  John  B. 
Lewis,  A.  W.  Hanna,  J.  P.  Dameron,  Aug.  Hemme, 
John  Tucker,  William  Klumpp,  M.  Kedon,  John  Brickell, 
B.  O.  Devoe,  M.  Kelly,  D.  Swelt,  S.  F.  Sinclair,  T.  G. 
McLeran,  J.  Agnew.  J.  Dunne,  Elian  Hogan,  John  Henry, 
M.  Hayes,  J.  Olwell,  George  Clark,  L.  B.  Williams, 
Charles  Main,  B.  Kelsey,  W.  Bosworth,  and  G.  K.  Por- 
ter, defendants,  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  A-  D.  1879, 
which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the  7th  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1S79,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  C  of  said 
23d  District  Court,  at  page '71,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all 
that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows :  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  on  the  east  line  of  Valencia  Street,  distant 
130  feet  north  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Valencia  and 
Ridley  Streets,  and  running  thence  north  on  the  east  line  of 
Valencia  Street  25  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  east  80  feet ; 
thence  at  right  angles  south  25  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles 
west  80  feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  17th 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  lien  and  sale,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  June  24,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  M.  Wood,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
June  24.,  July  1,  8,  15. 


SHERIFFS   SALE. 

D.  HARNEY,  ^  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,       I  Department  No.  3. 

I  No.  6030. 

V5"»  \    Late  23d  District  Court. 

J.   CALLAGHAN,  et  als.,     Order  of  Sale  and   Decree 
Defendants.     )  of  Lien  and  Sale. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale,  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
27th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  D.  Harney,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a 
Judgment  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  against  George  K. 
Porter,  T.  G.  McLeran,  Jeremiah  Callaghan  Daniel  Cal- 
laghan,  B.  F.  Hilliard,  Solon  Pattee,  W.  W.  Crane  Jr.,  W. 
B  Holcomb,  R.  McKeen,  P.  McAtee,  E.  R.  Thomason, 
and  D.  Jordon,  defendants,  on  the  4th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1879.  which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the 
25th  day  of  February  A.  D.  1879,  recorded  in  Judgment 
Book  B,  of  said  23d  District  Court,  at  page  764,  I  am  com- 
manded to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  described 
as  follows :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line 
of  Mission  Street,  distant  39  feet  5  inches  north  from  the 
intersection  of  the  east  line  of  West  Mission  Street  with 
the  northwest  line  of  Mission  Street,  and  running  thence 
northerly  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Mission  Street  27  feet 
and  10  inches  ;  thence  at  right  angles  west  to  the  cast  line  of 
West  Mission  Street;  thence  south  on  the  last-mentioned 
line  27^  feet ;  thence  east  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning - 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  17th 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  Cuy  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale 
and  decree  of  lien  and  sale,  sell  the  above-described  prop- 
erty, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc, 
to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco.  June  24,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  M.  Wood,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
June  24,  July  1,  8,  15. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctions** 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street* 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Oi  JTt  Hit  Hit 

Schedule  Time,   Monday,   3Iay  15,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


9.3O  A.  M 
*4  OO  P.  M. 

30  P.  M. 

OO  A.  U. 

30  P.  M. 

30  P.  M 

OO  A.  M. 

OO  P.  M. 

30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
~  OO  A.  M. 

OO  P.  M. 

OO  A.  M. 

30  P.  M. 

OO  A.  M. 


is. 


xo, 


30 -■ 


M. 

OO  A.  M, 

OO  P.  M. 

30  A.  M. 

OO  P.  M. 

OO  A.  M. 

OO  A.  M. 
O  A.M. 

OO  P.  M. 

OO  P.  M. 

30  P.  M. 

30  P.  M. 

OO  A.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
OO  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
OO  P,  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
30  A.  M. 
30  P.  M. 
OO  P.  M. 
30  P.  M. 
30  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez. , 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa . . 


(  Dealing,  EI  Paso  )  Express . . . 

I  and  East f  Emigrant. , 

(GaUand)via  Livermore 

(  Stockton  /  via  Martinez. 

..lone  

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno 


. Marysville  and  Chico..., 
.  Niles  and  Haywartls 


(  Ogdeo  and  \  Express 

(East ("Emigrant 

, .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  f  via  Livermore. . 
J  Colfax,    and  >via  Benicia 

(  Alta J  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers... 

.  San  Jose. 


..Vallejo. 


.(ISnndaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. . 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I7.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  H. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'12.40  P.  M. 

5.43  P-  M- 
*Io.  10  A.  M. 
(11.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P-  M. 


J.  40  / 
2.40  F 


12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

S.40A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6. 10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  H. 

*IO.IO  A.  H. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.  IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

'12.40  P.  M, 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

"7.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

"  7-  40  P.  M 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo;  also,  Pacific' 
Express  from  "  EI  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 


BROAD    GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    1882 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


and    until 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

( 

to.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.    M. 

4.25  P-  M. 

*5-i5  P.M. 

6.30  P.  M. 

• 

-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menio  Park 


10.40  A.  M. 
•3.30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.   M. 


IO.4O  A,  M. 
'3-30  P.  M. 


J  - .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
J Principal  Way  Stations.,  f" 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  I 
and  Salinas 1 


0.40  A.  M 
*8.io   a.  M. 

9.03    A.  M. 

lio.oa  a.  M. 

•3.36    P.    M 

t4-59  p.  M. 
6.00  P.  M. 
t8.r5   p.  M. 


9.O3  A.  M. 
'IO.OZ  A.  M. 
*3-36    P.     M. 


INSURANCE. 


IO.4OA.  M.l    (        u-    „-  ,    _ 

*3.3op.  m.J  \  •■HolUsterand  Tres  Pmos. 


10.40  A.  M.l  f  Monterey   Watsonviile.  Camp  , 
*3-3°  p.  m.  1 1  9ood^1'    APtos-    Camp    San  M    * 
it  Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  )  j     ' 


10.40 a.m.  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations..  |      6. 00  p.  M, 


"Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


Stage   connections   are  made  with  the  10. 
except    Pescadero  stages  via   San  Mateo,    which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

aJI££ET   O^K-Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH 

Superintendent.  Assr_  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 

SS-  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
tt  V.  cCS  San  Franas«  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  0.30  a.  m. 


12.30, 


J.oo,   *t8,3o, 

3.00,  *t3-3o, 

*8.oo,  9.30, 


.  10.30,  11.30, 

8.00,  9.30,   II.OO,   *I2.O0. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  ",6.30,   7.00,  *t7.3o,  J 
9.00,   '19.30,   10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
4.00,   *t4-3o,  5.00,   *t5-3°i  600,  *t6.3o,  7.00, 

II.OO,  *12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  «8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tro.30,  11.00,  1 11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00. 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°,  J8.00, 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  5.00, 
"5.30,  6.00,  '6.30.  7.00. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.32,  '6.02,  6.32,  7.02, 

7-32.  8.02,  8,32,  9-02,  9.32,  10.02,  IO.32,  II.  02,  II.32, 
I2.02,  12.32,  I.02,  I.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
S.02,  5.32,  6.02,   6.32,   7.O2,    8.02,    O.32,   II.02 

From  EAST  OAKLAND—  '5.21, 

8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11. 51,  12.51,  1. 51,  2.5 

6-5if  7-5*>  9-2i.  10.51. 
From   ALAMEDA— *s.  15,   -5.45,  6.15i   7.10,  '17.35,  S.io, 

*t8-35,  9.10,    '19-35,  10.10,    *fio.35,   11. 10,   12.10,    i.io, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  "U-3S.  5-to,  *t5-35.   6.io,  *|6.35,   7-iS, 

M7.35,  9.15.  10.45. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  '7.15,  7.45,  '8,15, 

8.45,19.15,9.45,   tio.15,  10.45,  J«-i5.   "-45,1245,1.45, 

2-45.  3-45,  4-15,    4-45.    5-15,  5-45.    6.15,   6.45,   7.45,  9.15, 
10.45. 
From  .VEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i: 

8-45.  9-45.  10,45,  i-45,  a-45>    3-45.  4-45.   *S-*5.  5-45^ 

6-45.  '7-15- 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 
QOMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  2, 

1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  ■ 
For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Sao   Quentin   F«ry)-»7.  IO 

tB.15.  >ao,  tio..5  A.  M.,   ti.IO,  -..35,  t3.«5,  vjp   Ji 
(Via sauceluo  F.rry)-t8.oo,  WilC«s£?«i~ 

'if  R  ?,'  „  „  .  ,. .  ^  W«k  D*y*-      t  Sundays  only     3  ' 
from  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quratin  F«Jty)--8.oo 

(Via   Saucehto   FttrryWo  jc,    t7.30,  "8.45  A.  M  ,  t6.a5 
Tk     =        -    .r         -     y,ck  Days-     '  Sundays  only. 
Ine  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San   Rafael,    and  ,  20  i>    M 
from  San  rranciscostop  only  at  Lyfords,  Ross  Station'and 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $10,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
Sew  York. 

Capital $1,000,000 

Cai.Ii  Assets 4.i;i>:  ,tu; : 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa 
ny  of  Manchester,  Eng. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  C  om  pany  f 
New  York. 

Capital $500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,557,487 

British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,000 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  street.  San  Francisco. 


PHENIX  ASSURANCE  GO. 

OF   LONDON,   ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED    178a. 
UNITED   STATES ESTABLISHED   1804. 

$64,000,000  Paid  Fire  Losses. 

BRITISH  AMERICA  ASSCE 

COMPANY,  INCORPORATED   1833. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  TORONTO,   INCORPORATED  X851. 

S3"  Bisks  taken  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Fair  Rates.    Liberal  Adjustments. 

BUTLER    &    HALDAN, 

General  Agents,  413  California  Street. 


6.2 


6.Si 


,  5.51, 


.  7-45, 


CREE  >    ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— -7.15,    9.15,  11 


IS,  1.15,  3.15 


From  OAKLAND— -6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.2.15,  4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (I)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by  Randolph    &    Co 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  h'  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*L 


tmpalri 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fano0 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dost,  a  Wincglassful  lifore  Irealfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE    GENUINE    BIT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE   LY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

583  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANQISCO. 

Nathaniel  gray.  c  s.  wright:  j.  a.  Campbell. 

Jf.  CRAY  &    CO., 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)-8.5o,  1 0.30  A.  M„  r.5o, 
p(SWays>-8.oo,  10.00  A.  M„  i,.Jm.\  tS,  ^1^6.30 
From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)-,.,,,;,   ,.30  a.   m._ 
/t?     j       >  12.00  M.,  3.30, 4.25  P.  M 

(Sundays)-S.35,  ».«>  A.  M.,  i.oo.  3.  «  5  „   t  «  p    J, 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    FrancLsco at 7.00A" 
M..,  and  on  Saturday  from  tsaucelito  at  6.15  P.  M 


8.50  A^„_ 

arrives  in  S.  F'  (via  Saucelico)  5.00  P 


Ferry.Kor'oir--11^^""^^'   ^^^""Uto 


ema  and  Way  Stations.     Returnine, 

irrlirn  1  1-   ~—   D       \f 


1    Iifl  P-M- Daily,  Sundays   excepted,  (vi  a  San  Ouentin 
hw      ^"yJ'i'HROUGH  TRAIN   for  dSSS 
and  Way  Smions.     (  Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills  art 
nvesinb.  F.  at  11.45  A  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mdls  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewarfs  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cufleys  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $,  -   Olema,  j?  50- 

Tomales,  Sj  50;  Duncan  Muls$4.  ' 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.06  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry....  I  Excursion  Train 

S.IG  A.  M.  from   San  Quentin  Kerry  j  every  Sunday  for 

Duncan  Mills  a  d  Way  Stations. 

Returning     frn^   in     San     Francisco     (via    Saucelito 

r  erryj  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $i  ■  Ole 

mrk?;.:  i°^ks'  &  5°:  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  p-    r*t 


COMMERCIAL 

JNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  PresidenL 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


BANKING. 


"THE  NEVADA   SANK 

-*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up. S 3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Ponds 4,000000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J  HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ca^/fl/ $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cash" 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. \  .'Assistant  Cashier 

™£-EVT,S~'£w  Tork'  Agency  or  the  Bant  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  BanK; 
££9&  inion  Sationai  Bant;  St.  Lonls,  Boat- 
men  s  Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  tile  Bank  of 
Sf.  .  ?S?.Iimd.:  lM">°n-  K  M.  Kotusckild  A 
5Sffi, ^tn^a,  Japan,  Iniiia,  and  AustraUa,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
LPwndseoT,hepaia1cih/cPoattrPia  *****•**•*  -™ 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  It 
Petersburg  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christilna, 
^eTokSr*'  h"d^-  AuddMd'  HongW.Sl^. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


flOME  MUTUAL 

11  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 18S2 684332  8j 


PRESIDENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT.. 
SECRETARY 


...J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 
...J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 
.CHARLES  R.  STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool     Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital 837,992,750 

Aggregate  Assets...   41,890,933 

A  Joint  Pohcy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  w.  LANE    BOOKER 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  a  r.  „.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

«a!Sj Saturday,  J„,y  8,h. 

S Thursday,  July  Mti. 

tHinH- Saturday.  August  I2th. 

"„„,ieC Thursday,  August  =410. 

Bef"? Tuesday,  September  Sth. 

";  B  c Thursday,  September  28th. 

h  xcursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passengor  Tickets  for  sale 

™ i  TowSeoa  WlT"31  °S^'  R°°m  »■  ™  F«"»* 

For   freight   apply  to  Geo.  H.   Rice,  Freight  Agent-  at 

SL&S^^ScS  Cm^'  ^  °**°  •  « 

LELA.ND^AN^^PriSt!^--^- 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

asfolh^ws"  °f  *"*  Com^ay  "^  «"  &™  Broadway  Wharf 

onFthe  ,'o!irr0,?IA'JB-  C-i^d   PUGET  S0UND  pons, 
on  the  10th   20th,  and   30th   of   each   month  (except  when 

W4"5?1,0'  *  i°l,d^-  the°  °°  "■=  daypr^viouO 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend  W  T 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska.  °WnSe°a'  W  1- 
ANGEi 'Vs  LUiSc°^S^,°;  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ih  , -,h  '  ^  d,iSArN  D'EGO.  »■■  the  5th,  roth.  ,5th, 
„ '  2?,th'  and  3oth  of  each  month. 


For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY    SAN    enrrnu 

TUSKS  GWH°4  SANTA  B^BSA^A,  and' v2S: 
1  UKA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  A   M 

h„M0,'"pEUREKA;,  ARCATA,   and  HOOKTON,    Hum- 

*'  B^,e.v,er>'  W«dnesday  at  9  A,  M.  " 

Mon°day°IN1    AMNA'     MENDOCINO,    eta,    every 

T'£™&7i^£irV2,2So'n<x>"m*  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
Mo.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C    J.    HUTCHINSON.  „.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  Sl,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W„L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  E.  LATHAM. 
Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


FOR  SALE   CHEAP 

JN  BERKELEY— THE   LOVELIEST 

town  on  the  coast,  forty-five  minutes'  ride  from  San 
rrancisco,  a  new  two-story  house  of  nine  rooms-  bath 
stationary  wash-tubs,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas-pipes' 
Iront  and  back  stairs  ;  fine  grounds,  with  small  stable  and 
other  out-bmldings.  Three  minutes'  walk  from  railroad 
stations  ;  one  block  from  State  University  grounds  Price 
$3,500;  terms  easy.     Apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 

F.  VT.  BEARDSLEE,  East  Berkeley. 

Office,  opposite  Railroad  Depot. 


SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


HOW  TO   SWIM 

QAN  BE  LEARNED  AT  HOME  BY 

^  imitating  diagrams.  CHART  SENT  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  15c  stamps.  Address  Cuart  PoblUhluc  Co.. 
P.  0.  B0X133S,  S.  F.,  Cal.  * 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    GAKDEXS,    MILLS.    MIXES,    A>T>    FIEE 
DEPJJtTMESiTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RTBBER 

MAMTFACTCELJiG  COMFAAT. 

Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Rubber  Uosc,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  nose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Dose, 
Meaui  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Firc-En-ine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   TH£   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.    It  is  tbe  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
it  Is  Ore   and   earthquake- proor.     It  has  live 

The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  AJJ  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
conrt,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restuurant  is  the  linest 
in  the  city. 


Tho  be«,  char-     JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 
wtnd  Mill.' 625  Sisth  St.   San  Francisco, 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  tor  Threshing 

Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows.    Steam  Derrick 

Ran.  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 

uihteit  winds.  Farm  Machinery.  Hay.  Hide.  Hop 

Entirely  rolin-  aucj  Wool  Presses,  Steam  Engines, 

We  in  storms.     Threshing    Machines,   Wind   Muls, 

Jackson  dV   Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.   All 

Trnman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

ocrLFranciieo.    market  rates. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

B.  J.  SWIFT     -     -    Proprietor. 

JWE  ABOVE  FIRST  CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly. renovated  and  put  in  first  class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast. 


SUMMER  RECREATION. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,     DUN- 

can's  Mills— A  favorite  resort  for  tourists.     ~ 
fishing,  hunting,  boating,     QUEEN  &  GOOD77 
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_    Surplus        460,75tf, 

San. Francisco,  Cat.,  Jan.  1st,  ISH1. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this  onr  itttu 
Semi- Annual  Statement. 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises ©159,000  vi> 

other  Heal  Estate  ...  5,225  35 

United  States  Bonds.... 626.977  35 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 134,868  00 

Loanson  bonds-gas,  water  and 

bank  stock 133,198  35 

toans  on  other  securities 577,4-1-3  96 

Loans  on  personal  security...  1,100,004  37 
Due  from  banks  and  bankers.    392.457  61 

Money  on  hand ■  398.CGU  34 

LIABILITIES.    83,523,844  23 

Capital  paid  up. SLOOO.ooo  oo 

Surplus 460,739  13 

Due  Depositors 1,888,655  07 

Due  Banks  and  Bankers....      174,370  53 
Dividends  unpaid 59  5<» 

_83.523.844  "2 

B.  H  McDonald.  President 


N6LANI 

BAKING 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAoid 


Cream  Tartar  aiffiM  Soto 

NOTHING    ELSE 

wlon  Bros.  I  Co. 

SAM   FRANCISCO 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors    to    BRAVER-HAN    &    LEVY,) 

Manufacturers  of  FIXE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


The  Most  Perfect  Thing  for  Ease  aud  Comfort  Ever  Devised. 
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94 
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NATURAL 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


X.  B.—  Examine  tuc  <  oik. 


'  THE  HAMMOCK  CHAIR  adjusts  itself  to  any  de- 
sired position,  from  sitting  to  reclining,  or  vice  versa,  with- 
out effort,  requiring  no  fastenings  to  hold  it  in  place.  The 
seat  is  of  strong  canvas  or  tapestry,  which  conforms  to  and 
supports  the  w/iole  body,  thus  affording  entire  re'axation 
and  ease,  and  absolute  freedom  from  cramped  position.  71? 
the  lovers  of  comfort  or  tlte  tired  professional  and  business 
man,  mechanic,  or  invalid,  the  enjoyment  and  perfect  rest 
afforded  jnakes  this  CHA IR  vjortk  more  than  it  costs  every 
■week.  They  are  adapted  to  the  House.  Office,  Garden, 
Picnic,  and  Camping  Parties,  or  wherever  solid  comfort  is 
desired.  They  are  durable  and  light,  weighing  eleven 
pounds,  and  occupying  o»ly  four  inches  in  thickness  when 
folded.  Price,  $4.50,  $5.00,  and  $8.00.  Shipped  free 
of  expense  to  your  nearest  railroad  or  steamboat  station  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  ou  receipt  of  price.     Libera!  discount  to 


agents. 


The  Self-Adjusting  Hammock  Ctaair. 


O.  J-  LINCOLN, 

Sole  Manufacturer,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


II  II  Si  RATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE    COMPANT 

of  california.! 
Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    - 


$750,000 
$1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


Et  DETRIGK  &  GO. 


fENTS,    HAMMOCKS,    CAMP    COTS,    CHAIRS, 
STOOLS,    AND    CAMPERS'   OUTFITS. 

Tents  let  by  the  Week  or  Month.    AMERICAN  FLAGS,  BUNTING. 

5, 1  and  9  CALIFORNIA,  and  108,  110  and  112  MARKET  STS. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


AjOTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  7 HE 

•(•  V  Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PRICE    REDUCED 

FOR 

SEATTLE  COAL 


ALL     DEALERS     KEEP    IT. 


MAIN  OFFICE  : 
210   BATTERY  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


J.  w.  EVANS, 

29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Department  >u.  9 — Probate. 

IN    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT 

in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran 
Cisco,  State  of  California. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of     \ 
WILLIAM   W.  JOHNSTSON,  - 
Deceased, 

AJOTICE  IS  HEREB  Y  GIVEN,  THA  T 

-*■  Monday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882, 

at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  and  the  Court  Room  of 
said  Court,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  have  been  appointed 
as  the  time  and  place  for  proving  the  will  of  said  William 
W.  Johnston,  deceased,  and  for  hearing  the  application  of 
Charles  G.  Johnston  for  the  issuance  to  him  of  Letters  Tes- 
tamentary.    Dated  June  22,  A.  D.   1882. 

DAVID    WILDER,  Clerk. 
By  D.  H.  Schindler,  Deputy  Clerk. 
H.  F.  Crane,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers    In     Gents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &.  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*      Liqnor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MERRY,  FAULL  &  CO. 

PROVISION    PACKERS. 

Importers  and   Dealers  In   Heat  Product  of 
all  Descriptions. 

is5'&  ia7  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ART-PAINTED,  PEAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 


110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


8  S| 


RUSHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

For  Sale  by  all 
GROCERS. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE     DIAMOND     LENS. 


An  Extraordinary  Story  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World  of  Microcosm. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  the  entire  bent  of  my 
inclinations  had  been  toward  microscopic  investigations. 
When  I  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  a  distant  relative  of 
our  family,  hoping  to  astonish  my  inexperience,  constructed 
a  simple  microscope  for  me,  by  drilling  in  a  disk  of  copper 
a  small  hole,  in  which  a  drop  of  pure  water  was  sustained  by 
capillary  attraction.  This  very  primitive  apparatus,  magni- 
fying some  fifty  diameters,  presented,  it  is  true,  only  indis- 
tinct and  imperfect  forms,  but  still  sufficiently  wonderful  to 
work  me  up  to  a  preternatural  state  of  excitement. 

Seeing  me  so  interested  in  this  rude  instrument,  my  cousin 
explained  to  me  all  that  he  knew  about  the  principles  of  the 
microscope,  related  to  me  a  few  of  the  wonders  which  had 
been  accomplished  through  its  agency,  and  ended  by  prom- 
ising to  send  me  one  regularly  constructed  immediately  on 
his  return  to  the  city. 

Meanwhile  I  was  not  idle.  Every  transparent  substance 
that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  lens  I  eagerly  seized 
upon,  and  employed  in  vain  attempts  to  realize  that  instru- 
ment, the  theory  of  whose  construction  1  as  yet  only  vaguely 
comprehended. 

At  last  the  promised  instrument  came.  It  was  of  that 
order  known  as  Field's  simple  microscope,  and  had  cost 
perhaps  fifteen  dollars.  As  far  as  educational  purposes 
went,  a  better  apparatus  could  not  have  been  selected.  Ac- 
companying it  was  a  small  treatise  on  the  microscope — its 
history,  uses,  and  discoveries.  I  comprehended  then  for  the 
first  time  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments."  The  dull 
veil  of  ordinary  existence  that  hung  across  the  world  seemed 
suddenly  to  roll  away,  and  to  lay  bare  a  land  of  enchant- 
ments. I  felt  toward  my  companions  as  the  seer  might  feel 
toward  the  ordinary  masses  of  men.  I  held  conversations 
with  nature  in  a  tongue  which  they  could  not  understand.  I 
was  in  daily  communication  with  living  wonders,  such  as 
they  never  imagined  in  their  wildest  visions.  I  penetrated 
beyond  the  external  portal  of  things,  and  roamed  through 
the  sanctuaries.  Where  they  beheld  only  a  drop  of  rain 
slowly  rolling  down  the  window-glass,  I  saw  a  universe  of 
beings  animated  with  all  the  passions  common  to  physical 
life,  and  convulsing  their  minute  sphere  with  struggles  as 
fierce  and  protracted  as  those  of  men.  In  the  common 
spots  of  mold,  which  my  mother — good  housekeeper  that 
she  was — fiercely  scooped  away  from  her  jam  pots,  there 
abode  for  me,  under  the  name  of  mildew,  enchanted  gar- 
dens, filled  with  dells  and  avenues  of  the  densest  foliage  and 
most  astonishing  verdure,  while  from  the  fantastic  boughs 
of  these  microscopic  forests  hung  strange  fruits  glittering 
with  green,  and  silver,  and  gold. 

Of  course,  like  every  novice,  I  fancied  myself  a  discoverer. 
I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  thousands  of  acute  intel- 
lects engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  as  myself,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  instruments  a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
than  mine.  The  names  of  Leeuwenhoek,  Williamson,  Spen- 
cer, Ehrenberg,  Schultz,  Dujardin,  Schact,  and  Schleiden 
were  then  entirely  unknown  to  me,  or  if  known,  I  was  igno- 
rant of  their  patient  and  wonderful  researches.  In  every 
fresh  specimen  of  cryptogamia  which  I  placed  beneath  my 
instrument  I  believed  that  I  discovered  wonders  of  which 
the  world  was  as  yet  ignorant.  I  remember  well  the  thrill 
of  delight  and  admiration  that  shot  through  me  the  first  time 
that  I  discovered  the  common  wheel  animacule  (Rotifera 
vulgaris)  expanding  and  contracting  its  flexible  spokes,  and 
seemingly  rotating  through  the  water.  Alas  1  a^  I  grew 
older,  and  obtained  some  works  treating  of  my  favorite  study, 
I  found  that  I  was  only  on  the  threshold  of  a  science  to  the 
investigation  of  which  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age 
were  devoting  their  lives  and  intellects. 

As  I  grew  up,  my  parents,  who  saw  but  little  likelihood  of 
anything  practical  resulting  from  the  examination  of  bits  of 
moss  and  drops  of  water  through  a  brass  tube  and  a  piece 
of  glass,  were  anxious  that  I  should  choose  a  profession.  It 
was  their  desire  that  1  should  enter  the  counting-house  of 
my  uncle,  Ethan  Blake,  a  prosperous  merchant,  who  carried 
on  business  in  New  York.  This  suggestion  I  decisively  com- 
bated. I  had  no  taste  for  trade  ;  I  should  only  make  a  fail- 
ure ;  in  short,  I  refused  to  become  a  merchant. 

But  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  select  some  pursuit.  My 
parents  were  staid  New  England  people,  who  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  labor ;  and  therefore,  although,  thanks  to 
the  bequest  of  my  poor  Aunt  Agatha,  I  should,  on  coming 
of  age,  inherit  a  small  fortune,  sufficient  to  place  me  above 
want,  it  was  decided  that,  instead  of  waiting  for  this,  I  should 
act  the  nobler  part,  and  employ  the  intervening  years  in 
rendering  myself  independent. 

After  much  cogitation  1  complied  with  the  wishes  of  my 
family,  and  selected  a  profession.  I  determined  to  study 
medicine  at  a  New  York  college.  This  disposition  of  my 
future  suited  me.  A  removal  from  my  relatives  would  ena- 
ble me  to  dispose  of  my  time  as  I  pleased  without  fear  of 
detection.  As  long  as  I  paid  my  college  fees,  I  might  shirk 
attending  the  lectures  if  I  chose. 

My  first  step,  of  course,  was  to  find  suitable  apartments. 
These  I  obtained  after  a  couple  of  days'  search — a  very 
pretty  second  floor,  unfurnished,  containing  sitting-room, 
bed-room,  and  a  smaller  apartment  which  I  intended  to  fit 


up  as  a  laboratory.  I  furnished  my  lodgings  simply,  but 
rather  elegantly,  and  then  devoted  all  my  energies  to  the 
adornment  of  the  temple  of  my  worship.  I  visited  Pike,  the 
celebrated  optician,  and  passed  in  review  his  splendid  col- 
lection of  microscopes  —  Field's  compound,  Hingham's, 
Spencer's,  Nachet's  binocular,  (that  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  stereoscope,)  and  at  length  fixed  upon  that  form 
known  as  Spencer's  Trunnion  Microscope,  as  combining  the 
greatest  number  of  improvements  with  an  almost  perfect 
freedom  from  tremor.  Along  with  this  I  purchased  every 
possible  accessory — draw-tubes,  micrometers,  camera-lucida, 
lever-stage,  achromatic  condensers,  white  cloud  illuminators, 
prisms,  parabolic  condensers,  polarizing,  apparatus,  forceps, 
aquatic  boxes,  fishing-tubes,  with  a  host  of  other  articles,  all 
of  which  would  have  been  useful  in  the  hands  of  an  experi- 
enced microscopist,  but,  as  I  afterward  discovered,  were  not 
of  the  slightest  present  value  to  me.  It  takes  years  of  prac- 
tice to  know  how  to  use  a  complicated  microscope.  The 
optician  looked  suspiciously  at  me  as  I  made  the  wholesale 
purchases.  He  evidently  was  uncertain  whether  to  set  me 
down  as  some  scientific  celebrity  or  a  madman.  I  think  he 
inclined  to  the  latter  belief.  I  suppose  I  was  mad.  Every 
great  genius  is  mad  upon  the  subject  in  which  he  is  great- 
est. The  unsuccessful  madman  is  disgraced  and  called  a 
lunatic. 

For  a  long  time  half  my  apparatus  lay  inactively  on  the 
shelves  of  my  laboratory,  which  was  now  most  amply  fur- 
nished with  every  possible  contrivance  for  facilitating  my  in- 
vestigations. The  fact  was,  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  use 
some  of  my  scientific  implements  —  never  having  been 
taught  microscopies — and  those  whose  use  I  understood,  the- 
oretically speaking  were  of  little  avail,  until  by  practice  I 
could  attain  the  necessary  delicacy  of  handling.  Still,  such 
was  the  fury  of  my  ambition,  such  the  untiring  perseverance 
of  my  experiments,  tha^,  difficult  of  credit  as  it  may  be,  in 
the  course  of  one  year  I  became  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally an  accomplished  microscopist. 

During  this  period  of  my  labors,  in  which  I  submitted 
specimens  of  every  substance  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion to  the  action  of  my  lenses,  I  became  a  discoverer — in  a 
small  way,  it  is  true,  for  I  was  very  young,  but  still  a  discov- 
erer. It  was  I  who  destroyed  Ehrenberg's  theory  that  the 
volvox globator  was  an  animal,  and  proved  that  his  "  mo- 
nads "  with  stomachs  and  eyes  were  merely  phases  of  the 
formation  of  a  vegetable  cell,  and  were,  when  they  reached 
their  mature  state,  incapable  of  the  act  of  conjugation,  or 
any  true  generative  act,  without  which  no  organism  rising  to 
any  stage  of  life  higher  than  vegetable  is  said  to  be  com- 
plete. It  was  I  who  resolved  the  singular  problem  of  rota- 
tion in  the  cells  and  hairs  of  plants  into  ciliary  attraction,  in 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Wenham  and  others,  that  my 
explanation  was  the  result  of  an  optical  illusion. 

But  notwithstanding  these  discoveries,  laboriously  and 
painfully  made  as  they  were,  I  felt  dissatisfied.  At  every 
step  I  found  myself  stopped  by  the  imperfections  of  my  in- 
struments. Like  all  active  microscopists,  I  gave  my  imagi- 
nation full  play.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  complaint  against 
many  such,  that  they  supply  the  defects  of  their  instruments 
with  the  creations  of  their  brains.  I  imagined  depth  beyond 
depth  in  nature  which  the  limited  power  of  my  lenses  pro- 
hibited me  from  exploring.  I  lay  awake  at  night  construct- 
ing imaginary  microscopes  of  immeasurable  power,  with 
which  I  seemed  to  pierce  through  all  the  envelopes  of  mat- 
ter down  to  its  original  atom.  How  I  cursed  those  imper- 
fect mediums  which  necessity,  through  ignorance  compelled 
me  to  use.  How  I  longed  to  discover  the  secret  of  some 
perfect  lens,  whose  magnifying  power  should  be  limited  only 
by  the  resolvability  of  the  object,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  should  be  free  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tions, in  short,  from  all  the  obstacles  over  which  the  poor 
microscopist  finds  himself  continually  stumbling.  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  simple  microscope,  composed  of  a  single  lens 
of  such  vast  yet  perfect  power,  was  possible  of  construction. 
To  attempt  to  bring  the  compound  microscope  up  to  such  a 
pitch  would  have  been  commencing  at  the  wrong  end  ;  this 
latter  being  simply  a  partially  successful  endeavor  to  remedy 
those  very  defects  of  the  simple  instrument,  which,  if  con- 
quered, would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  mind  that  I  became  a  constructive 
microscopist.  After  another  year  passed  in  this  new  pursuit, 
experimenting  on  every  imaginable  substance — glass,  gems, 
flints,  crystals,  artificial  crystals  formed  of  the  alloy  of  vari- 
ous vitreous  metals — in  short,  having  constructed  as  many 
varieties  of  lenses  as  Argus  had  eyes,  I  found  myself  pre- 
cisely where  I  started,  with  nothing  gained  save  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  glass-making.  I  was  almost  dead  with  despair. 
My  parents  were  surprised  at  my  apparent  want  of  progress 
in  my  medical  studies,  (I  had  not  attended  one  lecture  since 
my  arrival  in  the  city,)  and  the  expenses  of  my  mad  pursuit 
had  been  so  great  as  to  embarrass  me  very  seriously. 

I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  one  day,  experimenting  in  my 
laboratory  on  a  small  diamond — that  stone,  from  its  great  re- 
fracting power,  having  always  occupied  my  attention  more 
than  any  other — when  a  young  Frenchman,  who  lived  on 
the  floor  above  me,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
visiting  me,  entered  the  room. 

I  think  that  Jules  Simon  was  a  Jew.  He  had  many  traits 
of  the  Hebrew  character — a  love  of  jewelry,  of  dress,  and  of 
good  living.  There  was  something  mysterious  about  him. 
He  always  had  something  to  sell,  and  yet  went  into  excel- 


lent society.  When  I  say  sell,  I  should  perhaps  have  said 
peddle ;  for  his  operations  were  generally  confined  to  the 
disposal  of  single  articles — a  picture,  for  instance,  or  a  rare 
carving  in  ivory,  or  a  pair  of  dueling  pistols,  or  the  dress  of 
a  Mexican  caballero.  When  I  was  first  furnishing  my  rooms 
he  paid  me  a  visit,  which  ended  in  my  purchasing  an  an- 
tique silver  lamp,  which  he  assured  me  was  a  Cellini — it  was 
handsome  enough  even  for  that — and  some  other  knick- 
knacks  for  my  sitting-room.  Why  Simon  should  pursue  this 
petty  nude  I  never  could  imagine.  He  apparently  had 
plenty  of  money. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Simon  entered  my  room  in  a 
state  of  considerable  excitement. 

"  Ah!  mon  ami!"  he  cried,  before  I  could  even  offer  him 
the  ordinary  salutation,  "  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  be  the 
witness  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in  the  world.      I 

promenade  myself  to  the  house  of  Madame -how   does 

the  little  animal — le  renard — name  himself  in  the  Latin  ?  " 

"  Vulpes,"  I  answered. 

"  Ah  !  yes — Vulpes.  I  promenade  myself  to  the  house  of 
Madame  Vulpes." 

"  The  spirit  medium  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  great  medium.  Great  heavens  !  what  a  woman  1 
I  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  many  of  questions  concerning  af- 
fairs the  most  secret — affairs  that  conceal  themselves  in  the 
abysses  of  my  heart  the  most  profound  ;  and  behold  1  by  ex- 
ample !  what  occurs  ?  This  devil  of  a  woman  makes  me 
replies  the  most  truthful  to  all  of  them.  She  talks  to  me  of 
things  that  I  do  not  love  to  talk  of  to  myself.  What  am  I 
to  think  ?     I  am  fixed  to  the  earth  1 " 

"  Am  I  to  understand  you,  M.  Simon,  that  this  Mrs.  Vulpes 
replies  to  questions  secretly  written  by  you,  which  questions 
related  to  events  known  only  to  yourself?" 

"  Ah  !  more  than  that,  more  than  that,"  he  answered,  with 
an  air  of  some  alarm.  "  She  related  to  me  things — but," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  and  suddenly  changing  his  manner, 
"why  occupy  ourselves  with  these  follies  ?  It  was  all  the 
biology,  without  doubt.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  has 
not  my  credence.  But  why  are  we  here,  mon  ami?  It  has 
occurred  to  me  to  discover  the  most  beautiful  thing  as  you 
can  imagine — a  vase  with  green  lizards  on  it,  composed  by 
the  great  Bernard  Palissy.  It  is  in  my  apartment ;  let  us 
mount.     I  go  to  show  it  to  you." 

I  followed  Simon  mechanically  ;  but  my  thoughts  were 
far  from  Palissy  and  his  enameled  ware,  although  I,  like 
him,  was  seeking  in  the  dark  a  great  discovery.  This  casual 
mention  of  the  spiritualist,  Madame  Vulpes,  set  me  on  anew 
track.  What  if  this  spiritualism  should  be  really  a  great 
fact  ?  What  if,  through  communication  with  more  subtile 
organisms  than  my  own,  I  could  reach  at  a  single  bound  the 
goal,  which  perhaps  a  life  of  agonizing  mental  toil  would 
never  enable  me  to  attain  ? 

While  purchasing  the  Palissy  vase  from  my  friend  Simon, 
I  was  mentally  arranging  a  visit  to  Madame  Vulpes. 

******** 

Two  evenings  after  this,  thanks  to  an  arrangement  by  let- 
ter, and  the  promise  of  an  ample  fee,  I  found  Madame  Vulpes 
awaiting  me  at  her  residence,  alone.  She  was  a  coarse-fea- 
tured woman,  with  keen  and  rather  cruel  dark  eyes,  and  an 
exceedingly  sensual  expression  about  her  mouth  and  under 
jaw.  She  received  me  in  perfect  silence,  in  an  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor,  very  sparsely  furnished.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room,  close  to  where  Mrs.  Vulpes  sat,  there  was  a  com- 
mon round  mahogany  table.  If  I  had  come  for  the  purpose 
of  sweeping  her  chimney,  the  woman  could  not  have  looked 
more  indifferent  to  my  appearance.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  inspire  the  visitor  with  awe.  Everything  bore  a  simple 
and  practical  aspect.  This  intercourse  with  the  spiritual 
world  was  evidently  as  familiar  an  occupation  with  Mrs. 
Vulpes  as  eating  her  dinner  or  riding  in  an  omnibus. 

"  You  come  for  a  communication,  Mr.  Linley  ?  "  said  the 
medium,  in  a  dry,  business-like  tone  of  voice. 

"  By  appointment — yes." 

"  What  sort  of  communication  do  you  want  ? — a  written 
one?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  wish  for  a  written  one." 

"  From  any  particular  spirit  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  ever  known  this  spirit  on  this  earth  ?" 

"Never.  He  died  long  before  I  was  born.  I  wish  merely 
to  obtain  from  him  some  information  which  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  better  than  any  other." 

"  Will  you  seat  yourself  at  the  table,  Mr.  Linley,"  said  the 
medium,  "  and  place  your  hands  upon  it  ?  " 

I  obeyed,  Mrs.  Vulpes  being  seated  opposite  to  me,  with 
her  hands  on  the  table.  We  remained  thus  for  about  a 
minute  and  a  half,  when  a  violent  succession  of  raps  came 
on  the  table,  on  the  back  of  my  chair,  on  the  floor  immedi- 
ately under  my  feet,  and  even  on  the  window-panes.  Mrs. 
Vulpes  smiled  composedly. 

"  They  are  very  strong  to-night,"  she  remarked.  "  You 
are  fortunate."  She  then  continued  :  "  Will  the  spirits  com- 
municate with  this  gentleman?" 

Vigorous  affirmative. 

"  Will  the  particular  spirit  he  desires  to  speak  with  com- 
municate?" 

A  very  confused  rapping  followed  this  question. 

"I  know  what  they  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Vulpes, 
herself  to  me  j  "they  wish  you  to  write  down  the 
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the  particular  spirit  you  desire   to  converse  with.     Is  that 
so?"  she  added,  speaking  to  her  invisible  guests. 

That  it  was  so  was  evident  from  the  numerous  affirmative 
responses.  While  this  was  going  on,  I  tore  a  slip  from  my 
pocket-book,  and  scribbled  a  name  under  the  table. 

"Will  this  spirit  communicate  in  writing  with  this  gentle- 
man ?"  asked  the  medium  once  more. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  her  hand  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  a  violent  tremor,  shaking  so  forcibly  that  the  table  vi- 
brated. She  said  that  a  spirit  had  seized  her  hand,  and 
would  write.  I  handed  her  some  sheets  of  paper  that  were 
on  the  table,  and  a  pencil.  The  latter  she  held  loosely  in 
her  hand,  which  presently  began  to  move  over  the  paper 
with  a  singular  and  seemingly  involuntary  motion.  After  a 
few  moments  had  elapsed,  she  handed  me  the  paper,  on 
which  I  found  written,  in  a  large,  uncultivated  hand,  the 
words  :  "  He  is  not  here,  but  has  been  sent  for."  A  pause 
of  a  minute  or  so  now  ensued,  during  which  Mrs.  Vtdpes  re- 
maided  perfectly  silent,  but  the  raps  continued  at  regular  in- 
tervals. When  the  short  period  I  mention  had  elapsed,  the 
hand  of  the  medium  was  again  seized  with  its  convulsive 
tremor,  and  she  wrote,  under  this  strange  influence,  a  few 
words  on  the  paper,  which  she  handed  to  me.  They  were 
as  follows  : 

"  I  am  here.     Question  me.         .  Leeuwenhoee." 

I  was  astounded.  The  name  was  identical  with  that  I 
had  written  beneath  the  table,  and  carefully  kept  cuacealed. 
Neither  was  it  at  all  probable  that  an  uncultivated  woman 
like  Mrs.  Vulpes  should  know  even  the  name  of  the  great 
father  of  microscopy.  It  may  have  been  biology  ;  but  this 
theory  was  soon  doomed  to  be  destroyed.  I  wrote  on  my 
slip_still  concealing  it  from  Mrs.  Vulpes — a  series  of  ques- 
tions, which,  to  avoid  tediousness,  I  shall  place  with  the  re^ 
spouses,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  : 

I. — Can  the  miscroscope  be  brought  to  perfection  ? 
Spirit. — Yes. 

I. — Am  I  destined  to  accomplish  this  great  task  ? 
Spirit. — You  are. 

I, — i  wish  to  know  how  to  proceed  to  attain  this  end.  For 
the  love  which  you  bear  to  science,  help  me ! 

Spirit. — A  diamond  of  one  hundred  and  forty  carats,  sub- 
mitted to  electro-magnetic  currents  for  a  long  period,  will  ex- 
perience a  rearrangement  of  its  atoms  inter  se,  and  from  that 
stone  you  will  form  the  universal  lens. 

I. — "Will  great  discoveries  result  from  the  use  of  such  a 
lens  ? 

Spirit. — So  great  that  all  that  has  gone  before  is  as 
nothing. 

I. — But  the  refractive  power  of  the  diamond  is  so  immense 
that  the  image  will  be  formed  within  the  lens.  How  is  that 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted  ? 

Spirit. — Pierce  the  lens  through  its  axis,  and  the  difficulty 
is  obviated.  The  image  will  be  formed  in  the  pierced  space, 
which  will  itself  serve  as  a  tube  to  look  through.  Now  I  am 
called.     Farewell. 

I  can  not  at  all  describe  the  effect  that  these  extraordinary 
communications  had  upon  me.  I  felt  completely  bewildered. 
No  biological  theory  could  account  for  the  discovery  of  the 
lens.  The  medium  might,  by  means  of  biological  rapport 
with  my  mind,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  read  my  questions,  and 
reply  to  them  coherently.  But  biology  could  not  enable  her 
to  discover  that  magnetic  currents  would  so  alter  the  crystals 
of  the  diamond  as  to  remedy  its  previous  defects,  and  admit 
of  its  being  polished  into  a  perfect  lens.  Some  such  theory 
may  have  passed  through  my  head,  it  is  true  ;  but  if  so,  I 
had  forgotten  it.  In  my  excited  condition  of  mind  there 
was  no  course  left  but  to  become  a  convert,  and  it  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  painful  nervous  exaltation  that  I  left  the 
medium's  house  that  evening.  She  accompanied  me  to  the 
door,  hoping  that  I  was  satisfied.  The  raps  followed  us  as  we 
went  through  the  hall,  sounding  on  the  balusters,  the  floor- 
ing, and  even  the  lintels  of  the  door.  I  hastily  expressed  my 
satisfaction,  and  escaped  hurriedly  into  the  cool  night  air. 
I  walked  home  with  but  one  thought  possessing  me — how  to 
obtain  a  diamond  of  the  immense  size  required.  My  entire 
means  multiplied  a  hundred  times  over  would  have  been  in- 
adequate to  its  purchase.  Besides,  such  stones  are  rare,  and 
become  historical.  I  could  find  such  only  in  the  regalia  of 
Eastern  or  European  monarchs. 


There  was  a  light  in  Simon's  room  as  I  entered  my  house. 
A  vague  impulse  urged  me  to  visit  him.  As  I  opened  the 
door  of  his  sitting-room  unannounced,  he  was  bending,  with 
his  back  toward  me,  over  a  carcel  lamp,  apparently  engaged 
in  minutely  examining  some  object  which  he  held  in  his 
hands.  As  I  entered,  he  started  suddenly,  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  breast  pocket,  and  turned  to  me  with  a  face  crimson 
with  confusion. 

"What!"  I  cried,  "  poring  over  the  miniature  of  some 
fair  lady  ?  Well,  don't  blush  so  much  ;  I  won't  ask  to  see 
it." 

Simon  laughed,  awkwardly  enough,  but  madefnone  of  the 
negative  protestations  usual  on  such  occasions.  He  asked 
me  to  take  a  seat. 

"  Simon,"  said  I,  "  I  have  just  come  from  Madame 
Vulpes." 

This  time  Simon  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  seemed 
stupefied,  as  if  a  sudden  electric  shock  had  smitten  him. 
He  babbled  some  incoherent  words,  and  went  hastily  to  a 
small  closet,  where  he  usually  kept  his  liquors.  Although 
astonished  at  his  emotion,  I  was  too  preoccupied  with  my 
own' idea  to  pay  much  attention  to  anything  else. 

"  Vou  say  truly  when  you  call  Madame  Vulpes  a  devil  of 
a  woman,"  I  continued.  "  Simon,  she  told  me  wonderful 
things  to-night,  or,  rather,  was  the  means  of  telling  me  won- 
derful things.  Ah  !  if  I  could  only  get  a  diamond  that 
weighed  one  hundred  and  forty  carats  ! " 

Scarcely  had  the  sigh  with  which  I  uttered  this  desire  died 
upon  my  lips,  when  Simon,  with  the  aspect  of  a  wild  beast, 
glared  at  me  savagely,  and,  rushing  to  the  mantel-piece, 
where  some  foreign  weapons  hung  on  the  wall,  caught  up  a 
Malay  creese,  and  brandished  it  furiously  before  him. 

"  No  !"  he  cried  in  French,  into  which  he  always  broke 
when   excited.     "  No  !  you  shall  not  have  it !     You  are  per- 
fidious !     You  have  consulted  with  that  demon,  and  desire 
my  treasure  !     But  I  will  die  first ! " 
ot  make  me  fear  !  " 
i'6}  uttered  in  a  loud  voice  trembling  with  excite- 


ment, astonished  me.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  had  acci- 
dentally trodden  upon  the  edges  of  Simon's  secret,  whatever 
it  was.     It  was  necessary  to  reassure  him. 

"  My  dear  Simon,"  I  said, "  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  you  mean.  I  went  to  Madame  Vulpes  to  consult  with 
her  on  a  scientific  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which  I  dis- 
covered that  a  diamond  of  the  size  I  just  mentioned  was 
necessary.  You  were  never  alluded  to  during  the  evening, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  even  thought  of.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  this  outburst  ?  If  you  happen  to  have  a 
set  of  valuable  diamonds  in  your  possession,  you  need  fear 
nothing  from  me.  The, diamond  which  I  require  you  could 
not  possess  ;  or,  if  you  did  possess  it,  you  would  not  be  liv- 
ing here." 

Something  in  my  tone  must  have  completely  reassured 
him  ;  for  his  expression  immediately  changed  to  a  sort  of 
constrained  merriment,  combined,  however,  with  a  certain 
suspicious  attention  to  my  movements.  He  laughed,  and 
said  that  I  must  bear  with  him  ;  that  he  was  at  certain  mo- 
ments subject  to  a  species  of  vertigo,  which  betrayed  it- 
self in  incoherent  speeches,  and  that  the  attacks  passed  of! 
as  rapidly  as  they  came.  He  put  his  weapon  aside  while 
making  this  explanation,  and  endeavored,  with  some  success, 
to  assume  a  more  cheerful  air. 

All  this  did  not  impose  on  me  in  the  least.  I  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  analytical  labors  to  be  baffled  by  so 
flimsy  a  veil.  I  determined  to  probe  the  mystery  to  the 
bottom. 

"  Simon,"  I  said,  gayly,  "  let  us  forget  all  this  over  a  bottle 
of  Burgundy.  I  have  a  case  of  Lausseure's  Clos  Vougeot 
down  stairs,  fragrant  with  the  odors  and  ruddy  with  the  sun- 
light of  the  Cote  d'Or.  Let  us  have  up  a  couple  of  bottles. 
What  say  you  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Simon,  smilingly, 
I  produced  the  wine,  and  we  seated  ourselves  to  drink. 
It  was  of  a  famous  vintage,  that  of  1848,  a  year  when  war 
and  wine  throve  together,  and  its  pure  but  powerful  juice 
seemed  to  impart  renewed  vitality  to  the  system.  By  the 
time  we  had  half  finished  the  second  bottle,  Simon's  head, 
which  I  knew  was  a  weak  one,  had  begun  to  yield,  while  I 
remained  calm  as  ever,  only  that  every  draught  seemed  to 
send  a  flush  of  vigor  through  my  limbs.  Simon's  utterance 
became  more  and  more  indistinct.  He  took  to  singing 
French  chansons  of  a  not  very  moral  tendency.  I  rose  sud- 
denly from  the  table  just  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  those 
incoherent  verses,  and,  fixing  my  eyes  on  him  with  a  quiet 
smile,  said  :  "  Simon,  I  have  deceived  you.  I  learned  your 
secret  this  evening.  You  may  as  well  be  frank  with  me. 
Mrs.  Vulpes,  or,  rather,  one  of  her  spirits,  told  me  all." 

He  started  with  horror.  His  intoxication  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  fade  away,  and  he  made  a  movement  toward  the 
weapon  that  he  had  a  short  time  before  laid  down.  I  stopped 
him  with  my  hand. 

"  Monster  !  "  he  cried,  passionately, "  I  am  ruined  !  What 
shall  I  do  ?  You  shall  never  have  it  !  I  swear  by  my 
mother  ! " 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  I  said  ;  "  rest  secure,  but  be  frank  with 
me.     Tell  me  all  about  it." 

The  drunkenness  began  to  return.  He  protested  with 
maudlin  earnestness  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken,  that  I  was 
intoxicated  ;  then  asked  me  to  swear  eternal  secrecy,  and 
promised  to  disclose  the  mystery  to  me»  I  pledged  myself, 
of  course,  to  all.  With  an  uneasy  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
hands  unsteady  with  drink  and  nervousness,  he  drew  a  small 
case  from  his  breast,  and  opened  it.  Heavens  !  How  the 
mild  lamp-light  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  prismatic  ar- 
rows, as  it  fell  upon  a  vast  rose-diamond  that  glittered  in  the 
case  !  I  was  no  judge  of  diamonds,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  this  was  a  gem  of  rare  size  and  purity.  I  looked  at 
Simon  with  wonder,  and — must  I  confess  it? — with  envy. 
How  could  he  have  obtained  this  treasure?  In  reply  to  my 
questions,  I  could  just  gather  from  his  drunken  statements 
(of  which,  I  fancy,  half  the  incoherence  was  affected)  that  he 
had  been  superintending  a  gang  of  slaves  engaged  in  dia- 
mond-washing in  Brazil  ;  that  he  had  seen  one  of  them  se- 
crete a  diamond,  but,  instead  of  informing  his  employers, 
had  quietly  watched  the  negro  until  he  saw  him  bury  his 
treasure  j  that  he  had  dug  it  up,  and  fled  with  it,  but  that  as 
yet  he  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  it  publicly,  so  val- 
uable a  gem  being  almost  certain  to  attract  too  much  atten- 
tion to  its  owner's  antecedents,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  of  those  obscure  channels  by  which  such  mat- 
ters are  conveyed  away  safely.  He  added  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  oriental  practice,  he  had  named  his  diamond  with 
the  fanciful  title  of  "  The  Eye  of  Morning." 

While  Simon  was  relating  this  to  me  I  regarded  the  great 
diamond  attentively.  Never  had  I  beheld  anything  so  beau- 
tiful. All  the  glories  of  light  ever  imagined  or  described 
seemed  to  pulsate  in  its  crystalline  chambers.  Its  weight, 
as  I  learned  from  Simon,  was  exactly  one  hundred  and  forty 
carats.  Here  was  an  amazing  coincidence.  The  hand  of 
destiny  seemed  in  it.  On  the  very  evening  when  the  spirit 
of  Leeuwenhoek  communicates  to  me  the  great  secret  of  the 
microscope,  the  priceless  means  which  he  directs  me  to  em- 
ploy start  up  within  my  easy  reach  !  I  determined,  with  the 
most  perfect  deliberation,  to  possess  myself  of  Simon's  dia- 
mond. 

I  sat  opposite  to  him  while  he  nodded  over  his  glass,  and 
calmly  revolved  the  whole  affair.  I  did  not  for  an  instant 
contemplate  so  foolish  an  act  as  a  common  theft,  which 
would  of  course  be  discovered,  or  at  least  necessitate  flight 
and  concealment,  all  of  which  must  interfere  with  my  scien- 
tific plans.  There  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken — to  kill 
Simon.  After  all,  what  was  the  life  of  a  little  peddling  Jew 
in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  science  ?  Human  beings 
are  taken  every  day  from  the  condemned  prisons  to  be  ex- 
perimented on  by  surgeons.  This  man  Simon  was  by  his 
own  confession  a  criminal,  a  robber,  and  I  believed  on  my 
soul  a  murderer.  He  deserved  death  quite  as  much  as  any 
felon  condemned  by  the  laws  ;  why  should  I  not,  like  gov- 
ernment, contrive  that  his  punishment  should  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge  ? 

The  means  for  accomplishing  everything  I  desired  lay 
within  my  reach.  There  stood  upon  the  mantel-piece  a  bot- 
tle half-full  of  French  laudanum.  Simon  was  so  occupied 
with  his  diamond,  which  I  had  just  restored  to  him,  that  it 
was  an  affair  of  no  difficulty  to  drug  his  glass.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep. 

I  now  opened  his  waistcoat,  took  the  diamond  from  the 


inner  pocket  in  which  he  had  placed  it,  and  removed  him  to 
the  bed,  on  which  I  laid  him  so  that  his  feet  hung  down 
over  the  edge.  I  had  possessed  myself  of  the  Malay  creese, 
which  I  held  in  my  right  hand,  while  with  the  other  I  dis- 
covered as  accurately  as  I  could  by  pulsation  the  exact  local- 
ity of  the  heart.  It  was  essential  that  all  the  aspects  of  his 
death  should  lead  to  the  surmise  of  self-murder.  I  calcu- 
lated the  exact  angle  at  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
weapon,  if  leveled  by  Simon's  own  hand,  would  enter  his 
breast ;  then  with  one  powerful  blow  I  thrust  it  up  to  the 
hilt  in  the  very  spot  which  I  desired  to  penetrate.  A  convul- 
sive thrill  ran  through  Simon's  limbs.  I  heard  a  smothered 
sound  issue  from  his  throat,  precisely  like  the  bursting  of  a 
large  air-bubble,  sent  up  by  a  diver,  when  it  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  ;  he  turned  half-round  on  his  side,  and,  as 
if  to  assist  my  plans  more  effectually,  his  right  hand,  moved 
by  some  mere  spasmodic  impulse,  clasped  the  handle  of  the 
creese,  which  it  remained  holding  with  extraordinary  muscu- 
lar tenacity.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  apparent  struggle. 
The  laudanum,  I  presume,  paralyzed  the  usual  nervous  ac- 
tion.    He  must  have  died  instantly. 

There  was  yet  something  to  be  done.  To  make  it  certain 
that  all  suspicion  of  the  act  should  be  diverted  from  any  in- 
habitant of  the  house  to  Simon  himself,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  door  should  be  found  in  the  morning  locked  on  the 
inside.  How  to  do  this,  and  afterward  escape  myself?  Not 
by  the  window  ;  that  was  a  physical  impossibility.  Besides, 
I  was  determined  that  the  windows  also  should  be  found 
bolted.  The  solution  was  simple  enough.  I  descended 
softly  to  my  own  room  for  a  peculiar  instrument  which  I 
had  used  for  holding  small  slippery  substances,  such  as 
minute  spheres  of  glass,  etc.  This  instrument  was  nothing 
more  than  a  long,  slender  hand-vise,  with  a  very  powerful 
grip,  and  a  considerable  leverage,  which  last  was  accident- 
ally owing  to  the  shape  of  the  handle.  Nothing  was  simpler 
than,  when  the  key  was  in  the  lock,  to  seize  the  end  of  its 
stem  in  this  vise,  through  the  keyhole,  from  the  outside, 
and  so  lock  the  door.  Previously,  however,  to  doing  this,  I 
burned  a  number  of  papers  on  Simon's  hearth.  Suicides 
almost  always  burn  papers  before  they  destroy  themselves. 
I  also  emptied  some  more  laudanum  in  Simon's  glass — 
having  first  removed  from  it  all  traces  of  wine — cleaned  the 
other  wine-glass,  and  brought  the  bottles  away  with  me.  If 
traces  of  two  persons  drinking  had  been  found  in  the  room, 
the  question  naturally  would  have  arisen,  Who  was  the  sec- 
ond? Besides,  the  wine-bottles  might  have  been  identified 
as  belonging  to  me.  The  laudanum  I  poured  out  to  account 
for  its  presence  in  the  stomach,  in  case  of  a  post-mortem 
examination.  The  theory  naturally  would  be  that  he  first 
intended  to  poison  himself,  but,  after  swallowing  a  little  of 
the  drug,  was  either  disgusted  with  its  taste,  or  changed  his 
mind  from  other  motives,  and  chose  the  dagger.  These  ar- 
rangements made,  I  walked  out,  leaving  the  gas  burning, 
locked  the  door  with  my  vise,  and  went  to  bed. 

Simon's  death  was  not  discovered  till  nearly  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  servant,  astonished  at  seeing  the  gas  burn- 
ing— the  light  streaming  on  the  dark  landing  from  under  the 
door — gave  the  alarm.  The  door  was  burst  open,  and 
the  neighborhood  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

There  was  an  inquest ;  but  no  clew  to  his  death  beyond 
that  of  suicide  could  be  obtained.  Curiously  enough,  he  had 
made  several  speeches  to  his  friends  the  preceding  week 
that  seemed  to  point  to  self-destruction.  One  gentleman  swore 
that  Simon  had  said  in  his  presence  that  he  "  was  tired  of 
life."  His  landlord  affirmed  that  Simon,  when  paying  his  last 
month's  rent,  remarked  that  he  "  should  not  pay  him  rent 
much  longer."  All  the  other  evidence  corresponded — the 
door  locked  inside,  the  position  of  the  corpse,  the  burnt  pa- 
pers. As  I  anticipated,  no  one  knew  of  the  possession  of 
the  diamond  by  Simon,  so  that  no  motive  was  suggested  for 
his  murder.  The  jury,  after  a  prolonged  examination, 
brought  in  the  usual  verdict,  and  the  neighborhood  once 
more  settled  down  into  its  accustomed  quiet. 
******** 

The  three  months  succeeding  Simon's  catastrophe  I  de- 
voted night  and  day  to  my  diamond  lens.  I  had  constructed 
a  vast  galvanic  battery,  composed  of  nearly  two  thousand 
pairs  of  plates — a  higher  power  I  dared  not  use,  lest  the  dia- 
mond should  be  calcined.  By  means  of  this  enormous  en- 
gine' I  was  enabled  to  send  a  powerful  current  of  electricity 
continally  through  my  great  diamond,  which  it  seemed  to 
me  gained  in  lustre  every  day.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month 
I  commenced  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  lens — a  work 
of  intense  toil  and  exquisite  delicacy.  The  great  density  of 
the  stone,  and  the  care  required  to  be  taken  with  the  curva- 
tures of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  rendered  the  labor  the 
severest  and  most  harassing  that  I  had  yet  undergone. 

At  last  the  eventful  moment  came  ;  the  lens  was  com- 
pleted. I  stood  trembling  on  the  threshold  of  new  worlds. 
I  had  the  realization  of  Alexander's  famous  wish  before  me. 
The  lens  lay  on  the  table,  ready  to  be  placed  upon  its  plat- 
form. My  hand  fairly  shook  as  I  enveloped  a  drop  of  water 
with  a  thin  coating  of  oil  of  turpentine,  preparatory  to  its 
examination,  a  process  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  water.  I  now  placed  the  drop  on  a 
thin  slip  of  glass  under  the  lens,  and  throwing  upon  it,  by 
the  combined  aid  of  a  prism  and  a  mirror,  a  powerful  stream 
of  light,  I  approached  my  eye  to  the  minute  hole  drilled 
through  the  axis  of  the  lens.  For  an  instant  I  saw  nothing 
save  what  seemed  to  be  an  illuminated  chaos,  a  vast  lumi- 
nous abyss.  A  pure  white  light,  cloudless  and  serene,  and 
seemingly  limitless  as  space  itself,  was  my  first  impression. 
Gently,  and  with  the  greatest  care,  I  depressed  the  lens  a  few 
hair's-breadths.  The  wondrous  illuminaffon  still  continued, 
but  as  the  lens  approached  the  object  a  scene  of  indescriba- 
ble beauty  was  unfolded  to  my  view. 

I  seemed  to  gaze  upon  a  vast  space,  the  limits  of  which 
extended  far  beyond  my  vision.  An  atmosphere  of  magical 
luminousness  permeated  the  entire  field  of  view.  I  was 
amazed  to  see  no  trace  of  animalculous  life.  Not  a  living 
thing,  apparently,  inhabited  that  dazzling  expanse.  I  com- 
prehended instantly  that,  by  the  wondrous  power  of  my  lens, 
I  had  penetrated  beyond  the  grosser  particles  of  aqueous 
matter,  beyond  the  realms  of  infusoria  and  protozoa,  down 
to  the  original  gaseous  globule,  into  whose  luminous  interior 
I  was  gazing,  as  into  an  almost  boundless  dome  filled  with  a 
supernatural  radiance. 

*  It  was,  however,  no  brilliant  void  into  which  I  looked.  On 
every  side  I  beheld  beautiful  inorganic  forms  of  unknown 
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texture,  and  colored  with  the  most  enchanting  hues.  These 
forms  presented  the  appearance  of  what  might  be  called,  for 
want  of  a  more  specific  definition,  foliated  clouds  of  the 
highest  raritv  ;  that  is,  they  undulated  and  broke  into  vege- 
table formations,  and  were  tinged  with  splendors  compared 
with  which  the  gilding  of  our  autumn  woodlands  is  as  dross 
compared  with  gold.  Far  away  into  the  illimitable  distance 
stretched  long  avenues  of  these  gaseous  forests,  dimly  trans- 
parent, and  painted  with  prismatic  hues  of  unimaginable 
brilliancy.  The  pendant  branches  waved  along  the  fluid 
glades  until  every  vista  seemed  to  break  through  half-lucent 
ranks  of  many-colored  drooping  silken  pennons.  What 
seemed  to  be  either  fruits  or  flowers,  pied  with  a  thousand 
hues,  lustrous,  and  ever-varying,  bubbled  from  the  crowns  of 
this  fairy  foliage.  No  hills,  no  lakes,  no  rivers,  no  forms, 
animate  or  inanimate,  were  to  be  seen,  save  those  vast  auro- 
ral copses  that  floated  serenely  in  the  luminous  stillness, 
with  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  gleaming  with  unknown 
fires,  unrealizable  by  mere  imagination. 

While  I  was  speculating  on  the  singular  arrangements  of 
the  internal  economy  of  nature  with  which  she  so  frequently 
splinters  into  atoms  our  most  compact  theories,  I  thought  I 
beheld  a  form  moving  slowly  through  the  glades  of  one  of 
the  prismatic  forests.  I  looked  more  attentively,  and  found 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.  Words  can  not  depict  the  anxiety 
with  which  I  awaited  the  nearer  approach  of  this  mysterious 
object.  Was  it  merely  some  inanimate  substance,  held  in 
suspense  in  the  attenuated  atmosphere  of  the  globule  ?  or 
was  it  an  animal  endowed  with  vitality  and  motion  ?  It  ap- 
proached, flitting  behind  the  gauzy,  colored  veils  of  cloud- 
foliage,  for  seconds  dimly  revealed,  then  vanishing.  At  last 
the  violet  pennons  that  trailed  nearest  to  me  vibrated  ;  they 
were  gently  pushed  aside,  and  the  form  floated  out  into  the 
broad  light. 

It  was  a  female  human  shape.  When  I  say  human,  I 
mean  it  possessed  the  outlines  of  humanity  ;  but  there  the 
analogy  ends.  Its  adorable  beauty  lifted  it  illimitable 
heights  beyond  the  loveliest  daughter  of  Adam. 

I  can  not,  I  dare  not,  attempt  to  inventory  the  charms  of 
this  divine  revelation  of  perfect  beauty.  Those  eyes  of  mys- 
tic violet,  dewy  and  serene,  evade  my  words.  Her  long, 
lustrous  hair,  following  her  glorious  head  in  a  golden  wake, 
like  the  track  sown  in  the  heavens  by  a  falling  star,  seems  to 
quench  my  most  burning  phrases  with  its  splendors. 

She  swept  out  from  between  the  rainbow-curtains  of  the 
cloud-trees  into  the  broad  sea  of  light  that  lay  beyond.  Her 
motions  were  those  of  some  graceful  naiad,  cleaving,  by  a 
mere  effort  of  her  will,  the  clear,  unruffled  waters  that  fill  the 
chambers  of  the  sea.  She  floated  forth  with  the  serene 
grace  of  a  frail  bubble  ascending  through  the  still  atmos- 
phere of  a  June  day.  The  perfect  roundness  of  her  limbs 
formed  suave  and  enchanting  curves.  What  cared  I  if  I 
had  waded  to  the  portal  of  this  wonder  through  another's 
blood  ?  I  would  have  given  my  own  to  enjoy  one  such  mo- 
ment of  intoxication  and  delight. 

Breathless  with  gazing  on  this  lovely  wonder,  and  forget- 
ful for  an  instant  of  everything  save  her  presence,  I  with- 
drew my  eye  from  the  microscope  eagerly — alas  !  As  my 
gaze  fell  on  the  thin  slide  that  lay  beneath  my  instrument, 
the  bright  light  from  mirror  and  from  prism  sparkled  on  a 
colorless  drop  of  water.  There,  in  that  tiny  bead  of  dew, 
this  beautiful  being  was  forever  imprisoned.  The  planet 
Neptune  was  not  more  distant  from  me  than  she.  I  has- 
tened once  more  to  apply  my  eye  to  the  microscope. 

Gracilia  (let  me  now  call  her  by  that  name  which  I 
subsequently  bestowed  on  her)  had  changed  her  position. 
She  had  again  approached  the  wondrous  forest,  and  was 
gazing  upwards.  The  suppleness  of  her  motions  sent  a  thrill 
ol  delight  through  my  frame  ;  my  heart  beat  madly  as  she 
turned  her  beautiful  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  in  which 
I  stood.  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  had  the 
power  to  precipitate  myself  into  that  luminous  ocean,  and 
float  with  her  through  those  groves  of  purple  and  gold  ! 
While  I  was  thus  breathlessly  following  her  every  move- 
ment, she  suddenly  started,  seemed  to  listen  for  a  moment, 
and  then  cleaving  the  brilliant  ether  in  which  she  was  float- 
ing, like  a  flash  of  light  pierced  through  the  opaline  forest, 
and  disappeared. 

Instantly  a  series  of  the  most  singular  sensations  attacked 
me.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  suddenly  gone  blind.  The  lumi- 
nous sphere  was  still  before  me,  but  my  daylight  had  van- 
ished. The  agony  of  my  sensations  as  I  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion startled  me.  I  tried  to  reject  the  conviction  that  my 
reason  forced  upon  me.  I  battled  against  the  fatal  conclu- 
sion, but  in  vain.  It  was  so.  I  had  no  escape  from  it.  I 
loved  an  animalcule  ! 

It  is  true  that,  thanks  to  the  marvelous  power  of  my  mi- 
croscope, she  appeared  of  human  proportions.  Instead  of 
presenting  the  revolting  aspect  of  the  coarser  creatures,  that 
live,  and  struggle,  and  die  in  the  more  easily  resolvable  por- 
tions of  the  water-drop,  she  was  fair,  and  delicate,  and  of 
surpassing  beauty.  But  of  what  account  was  all  that  ?  Ev- 
ery time  that  my  eye  was  withdrawn  from  the  instrument,  it 
fell  on  a  miserable  drop  of  water,  within  which,  I  must  be 
content  to  know,  dwelt  all  that  could  make  my  life  lovely. 

Could  she  but  see  me  once  !  Could  I  for  one  moment 
pierce  the  mystical  walls  that  so  inexorably  rose  to  separate 
us,  and  whisper  all  that  filled  my  soul,  I  might  consent  to  be 
satisfied  for  the  rest  of  my  life  with  the  knowledge  of  her 
remote  sympathy. 

But  it  could  not  be.  No  invention  of  which  human  intel- 
lect was  capable  could  break  down  the  barriers  that  nature 
had  erected.  I  might  feast  my  soul  upon  her  wondrous 
beauty,  yet  she  must  always  remain  ignorant  of  the  adoring 
eyes  that  day  and  night  gazed  upon  her,  and,  even  when 
closed,  beheld  her  in  dreams.  With  a  bitter  cry  of  anguish 
I  fled  from  the  room,  and,  flinging  myself  on  my  bed,  sobbed 
myself  to  sleep  like  a  child. 


the  transparent  medium,  in  which  she  supported  herself  with 
ease,  and  gambolled  with  the  enchanting  grace  that  the 
nymph  Salmacis  might  have  exhibited  when  she  sought  to 
conquer  the  modest  Hermaphroditus.  I  tried  an  experiment 
to  satisfy  myself  if  her  powers  of  reflection  were  developed. 
I  lessened  the  lamp-light  considerably.  By  the  dim  light  that 
remained  I  could  see  an  expression  of  pain  flit  across  her 
face.  She  looked  upward  suddenly,  and  her  brows  con- 
tracted. I  flooded  the  stage  of  the  microscope  again  with  a 
full  stream  of  light,  and  her  whole  expression  changed.  She 
sprang  forward  like  some  substance  deprived  of  weight. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  lips  moved.  Ah  !  if  science  had 
only  the  means  of  conducting  and  reduplicating  sounds,  as 
it  does  the  rays  of  light,  what  carols  of  happiness  would 
then  have  entered  my  ears  !  what  jubilant  hymns  to  Adonais 
would  have  thrilled  the  illumined  air  ! 


LOST    FOR    LOVE. 


By  Joseph   Medill,  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  Novelist, 


How  long  this  worship  of  my  strange  divinity  went  on 
thus  I  scarcely  know.  I  lost  all  note  of  time.  All  day,  from 
early  dawn  and  far  into  the  night,  I  was  to  be  found  peering 
through  that  wonderful  lens.  I  saw  no  one,  went  nowhere, 
and  scarce  allowed  myself  sufficient  time  for  meals.  My 
whole  life  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  as  rapt  as  that  of 
any  of  the  Romish  saints.  Every  hour  that  I  gazed  upon 
the  divine  form  strengthened  my  passion — a  passion  that 
was  always  overshadowed  by  the  maddening  conviction  that, 
although  I  could  gaze  on  her  at  will,  she  never,  never  could 
behold  me. 


I  rose  the  next  morning  almost  at  daybreak,  and  rushed 
to  my  microscope.  I  trembled  as  I  sought  the  luminous 
world  in  miniature  that  contained  my  all.  Gracilia  was 
there.  I  had  left  the  gas-lamp,  surrounded  by  its  mode- 
rators, burning  when  I  went  to  bed  the  night  before.  I  found 
the  sylph  bathing,  as  it  were,  with  an  expression  of  pleasure 
animating  her  features,  in  the  brilliant  light  which  sur- 
rounded her    She  tossed  her  lustrous  golden  hair  over  her 


shoulders  with  innocent  coquetry.     She  lay  at  full  length  in  I  Works  of  Htz-James  O'Brien, 


At  length  I  grew  so  pale  and  emaciated,  from  want  of  rest 
and  continual  brooding  over  my  insane  love  and  its  cruel 
conditions,  that  I  determined  to  make  some  effort  to  wean 
myself  from  it.  "  Come,"  I  said,  "  this  is  at  best  but  a  fantasy. 
Your  imagination  has  bestowed  on  Gracilia  charms  which  in 
reality  she  does  not  possess.  Seclusion  from  female  society 
has  produced  this  morbid  condition  of  mind.  Compare  her 
with  the  beautiful  women  of  your  own  world,  and  this  false 
enchantment  will  vanish." 

I  looked  over  the  newspapers  by  chance.  There  I  beheld 
the  advertisement  of  a  celebrated  danseuse  who  appeared 
nightly  at  Niblo's.  The  Signorina  Caradolce  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  grace- 
ful woman  on  the  stage.  I  instantly  dressed,  and  went  to 
the  theatre. 

The  curtain  drew  up.  The  usual  semi-circle  of  fairies  in 
white  muslin  were  standing  on  the  right  toe  around  the 
enameled  flower-bank  of  green  canvas  on  which  the  belated 
prince  was  sleeping.  Suddenly  a  flute  is  heard.  The  fairies 
start.  The  trees  open,  the  fairies  all  stand  on  the  left  toe, 
and  the  queen  enters.  It  was  the  signorina.  She  bounded 
forward  amid  thunders  of  applause,  and  lighting  on  one 
foot,  remained  poised  in  the  air.  Heavens  !  was  this  the 
great  enchantress  that  had  drawn  monarchs  at  her  chariot- 
wheels  ?  Those  heavy,  muscular  limbs,  those  thick  ankles, 
those  cavernous  eyes,  that  stereotyped  smile,  those  crudely- 
painted  cheeks  !  Where  were  the  vermeil  blooms,  the 
liquid,  expressive  eyes,  the  harmonious  limbs  of  Gracilia? 

The  signorina  danced.  What  gross,  discordant  movements  1 
The  play  of  her  limbs  was  all  false  and  artificial.  Her 
bounds  were  painful  athletic  efforts  ;  her  poses  were  angu- 
lar, and  distressed  the  eye.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  with 
an  exclamation  of  disgust  that  drew  every  eye  upon  me,  I 
rose  from  my  seat  in  the  very  middle  of  the  signorina's  pas 
de fascination,  and  abruptly  quitted  the  house. 

I  hastened,  home  to  feast  my  eyes  once  more  on  the  lovely 
form  of  my  sylph.  I  felt  that  henceforth  to  combat  this 
passion  would  be  impossible.  I  applied  my  eye  to  the  lens. 
Gracilia  was  there — but  what  could  have  happened?  Some 
terrible  change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  during  my  ab- 
sence. Some  secret  grief  seemed  to  cloud  the  lovely  features 
of  her  I  gazed  upon.  Her  face  had  grown  thin  and  hag- 
gard ;  her  limbs  trailed  heavily  ;  the  wondrous  lustre  of  her 
golden  hair  had  faded.  She  was  ill ! — ill,  and  I  could  not 
assist  her  !  I  believe  at  that  moment  I  would  have  gladly 
forfeited  all  claims  to  my  human  birthright  if  I  could  only 
have  been  dwarfed  to  the  size  of  an  animalcule,  and  permit- 
ted to  console  her  from  whom  fate  had  forever  divided  me. 
I  racked  my  brain  for  the  solution  of  this  mystery.  What 
was  it  that  afflicted  the  sylph  ?  She  seemed  to  suffer  intense 
pain.  Her  features  contracted,  and  she  even  writhed  as  if 
with  some  internal  agony.  The  wondrous  forests  appeared 
also  to  have  lost  half  their  beauty.  Their  hues  were  dim, 
and  in  some  places  faded  away  altogether.  I  watched  her 
with  a  breaking  heart,  and  she  seemed  absolutely  to  wither 
away  under  my  very  eye.  Suddenly  I  remembered  that  I 
had  not  looked  at  the  water-drop  for  several  days.  In  fact, 
I  hated  to  see  it ;  for  it  reminded  me  of  the  natural  barrier 
between  Gracilia  and  myself.  I  hurriedly  looked  down  on 
the  stage  of  the  microscope.  The  slide  was  still  there — but, 
great  heavens  !  the  water-drop  had  vanished  !  The  awful 
truth  burst  upon  me ;  it  had  evaporated,  until  it  had  become 
so  minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  I  had  been 
gazing  on  its  last  atom,  the  one  that  contained  Gracilia — 
and  she  was  dying  ! 

I  rushed  again  to  the  front  of  the  lens,  and  looked  through. 
Alas  !  the  last  agony  had  seized  her.  The  rainbow-hued 
forests  had  all  melted  away,  and  Gracilia  lay  struggling 
feebly  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  spot  of  dim  light.  Ah  !  the 
sight  was  horrible ;  the  limbs  once  so  round  and  lovely 
shriveling  up  into  nothing;  the  eyes  —  those  eyes  that 
shone  like  heaven — being  quenched  into  black  dust ;  the 
lustrous  golden  hair  now  lank  and  discolored.  The  last 
throe  came.  I  beheld  that  final  struggle  of  the  blackening 
form — and  I  fainted. 

When  I  awoke  out  of  a  trance  of  many  hours,  I  found 
myself  lying  amid  the  wreck  of  my  instrument,  myself  as 
shattered  in  mind  and  body  as  it.  I  crawled  feebly  to  my 
bed,  from  which  I  did  not  rise  for  months. 

They  say  now  that  I  am  mad  ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  I 
am  poor,  for  I  have  neither  the  heart  nor  the  will  to  work  ; 
all  my  money  is  spent,  and  I  live  on  charity.  Young  men's 
associations  that  love  a  joke  invite  me  to  lecture  on  optics 
before  them,  for  which  they  pay  me,  and  laugh  at  me  while 
I  lecture.  "  Linley,  the  mad  microscopist,"  is  the  name  I  go 
by.  I  suppose  I  talk  incoherently  while  I  lecture.  Who 
could  talk  sense  when  his  brain  is  haunted  by  such  ghastly 
memories,  while  ever  and  anon  among  the  shapes  of  death 
I  behold  the  radiant  form  of  my  lost  Gracilia  ! — From  the 


CHAPTER   I. — FROM  A  RACE  THAT  KILLS. 

"  So,  Constance  has  given  him  the  shake  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  'Tis  well  the  Lady  Gertrude  hath  not  heard  of  this,  else 
were  it  better  for  Reginald  that  the  broad  demesne  o'er 
which  he  rules  so  haughtily  held  lightly  in  its  grass-covered 
bosom  his  pallid  corse.  The  proud,  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
Mulcaheys  will  not  brook  an  insult,  and,  by  my  halidom, 
'twere  well  for  the  young  lord  of  Tompkinsville  that  he  wear 
a  steel  corselet  o'er  his  perjured  heart  this  night ,  ere  the 
steel-shod  hoofs  of  his  palfrey  are  heard  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge that  leads  to  the  Castle  Mahoney.  Mark  you  this, 
Wilifred,  'tis  not  a  light  offense  that  one,  e'en  though  he  be 
rich,  and  young,  and  handsome,  step  in  between  a  Mul- 
cahey  and  the  one  he  loves." 

CHAPTER  II. — FOR  A  YEAR  AND  A  DAY. 

It  was  Miriam  McCarthy,  eighth  Duchess  of  Connemara, 
who  spoke  these  words,  and  Wilifred  O'Brien  gazed  at  her 
with  a  sad  earnestness  as  she  leaned  gracefully  over  the 
back-yard  fence,  her  sunny  countenance  flecked  here  and 
there  by  a  dash  of  soap-suds,  whose  delicate  whiteness 
brought  out  in  bold  relief  the  vivid  colors  of  her  roseate  com- 
plexiu.i.  Wilifred  was  a  pale,  intellectual  youth,  and  prided 
himself  on  his  ancestry.  Once  he  had  said  to  the  Jones  boy, 
"  I  am  the  descendant  of  a  noble  race.  The  blood  of  three 
kings  flows  in  my  veins."  But  the  Jones  boy  had  only 
laughed  in  his  coarse,  brutal  way,  and  replied  that  some 
day  a  man  would  come  along  with  a  flush,  and  capture 
the  three  kings.  Wilifred  had  brooded  over  this  and  other 
evidences  of  the  barbarism  that  was  continually  outcropping 
in  the  lives  of  the  poor,  plebeian  Americans  whom  he  was 
compelled  sometimes  to  meet,  and  his  naturally  sunny  dis- 
position had  become  so  soured  that  he  would  often  put  down 
the  hod  and  mutter  strange  oaths  to  himself,  taking  no  heed 
of  aught  that  was  passing  in  the  busy  world  around  him,  un- 
til a  chunk  of  plaster  from  the  hand  of  the  head  bricklayer 
flew  merrily  in  his  direction,  and  he  hastened  to  relieve  the 
Duke  of  Galway,  who  should  have  been  two  places  below 
him  on  the  ladder.  He  loved  Miriam  McCarthy  with  a  wild, 
passionate,  soul-melting  love  that,  like  the  mighty  glacier  of 
the  Alps,  bore  on  its  outward  surface  no  indication  of  the 
tremendous  force  within.  Two  years  ago  she  had  first  seen 
him  as  he  walked  with  his  proud,  County  Antrim  stride  along 
the  streets  amid  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  rattle  of  drums, 
and  the  graceful  and  fiery  prancing  of  the  temporarily-off- 
duty  omnibus  horses  as  the  United  Sons  of  Hibernia  swept 
with  stately  grace  past  her  ancestral  home  on  the  avenue. 
"  I  do  not  care,"  she  said,  softly,  to  herself,  blushing  as  she 
spoke,  "  if  he  has  got  his  grandfather's  plug  hat  on  ;  to  me 
he  is  all  that  is  noble,  and  manly,  and  pure,  and  good." 

Two  weeks  later  they  had  plighted  their  troth,  and  were 
now  looking  forward  with  all  the  rosy  hopefulness  of  youth 
to  the  halcyon  days  when  they  would  be  forever  bound  to- 
gether by  the  holy  tie  of  matrimony,  and  a  dimpled  babe  coo 
merrily  forth  its  dulcet  cries  when  the  colic  came  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  and  the  paregoric  bottle  had  vanished  into  the 
deep  mystery  of  the  Hereafter. 

CHAPTER  III. — THE  RIVAL'S  REWARD. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  wake  this  evening  ?  " 
It  was  thus  that  Pizarro  McGinness,  the  young  Earl  of 
Ballyhooly,  spoke  to  Miriam  McCarthy  two  hours  after  the 
above  conversation  had  taken  place. 

"  Who's  the  corpse?"  asked  Miriam,  a  bright  smile  illu- 
mining her  features  at  the  thought  of  the  unexpected  society 
event  which  had  come  to  her. 

"  Cecil  Clancarty,"  replied  Pizarro. 

Miriam's  heart  beat  a  great  throb.  "  So  then,"  she  thought, 
"  this  proud  beauty  who  won  my  brother's  love  two  summers 
agone,  only  to  cast  it  aside  when  the  picnic  season  was  over 
as  carelessly  as  papa  slings  his  dinner-pail  into  the  corner 
when  he  returns  in  the  gloaming  from  the  horse-railway 
barns,  is  dead.  She  did  not  care,  when  my  golden-haired 
Rupert  came  home  full  as  a  tick,  and  carefully  placed  his 
boots  on  the  etagiire  before  retiring.  The  poor  boy's  heart 
was  breaking  for  love  of  her,  but  she  laughed  his  suit  to 
scorn  ;  and  now  she  has  died  amid  all  her  follies,  and  sins, 
and  six-button  kid  gloves."  Then,  mastering  the  emotion 
which  had  momentarily  almost  overcome  her,  Miriam  turned 
to  Pizarro  and  asked :  "  What  happened  her  ?  " 

"Aneurism  of  the  heart,  I  believe,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  don't  say  so  !"  exclaimed  Miriam.  "  I  always  said 
she  would  kill  herself  some  day,  the  way  she  powdered  and 
painted." 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  a  trifle  impatiently,  "  will 
you  be  there  to-night?" 

"  Yes,  I'll  come." 

"And  may  I  escort  you  home  ?" 

"  I  will  see  you  later  on  that  point,"  was  the  witty  response ; 
and  with  a  light,  merry  ha-ha-villain-I-scorn-your-proffered- 
suit  laugh  on  her  lips,  Miriam  sprang  lightly  from  the  ash- 
barrel  on  which  she  was  seated,  and  began  to  shoo  the  geese 
out  of  the  front  yard. 

CHAPTER  IV. — EVEN  TO   DEATH. 

"  I  can  not  allow  you  to  go  home  with  me,  Mr.  McGin- 
nis,"  said  Miriam,  as  she  left  the  wake. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  my  betrothed,  Mr.  O'Brien,  has  told  me  that 
you  are  lacking  in  the  savoir  vivre  which  every  truly  cul- 
tured gentleman  should  possess ;  in  other  words,  that  you 
are  a  '  far-down.' " 

"  If  I  had  him  here,"  hissed  the  young  man  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  "methinks  my  wealth  of  box-toed  boot 
would  toy  with  his  custom-made  pants  awhile." 

"Would  it,  indeed?"  said  a  voice  from  the  steps  of  a 
neighboring  sour-mash  emporium.  "Then  defend  yourself 
as  best  you  may." 

Each  man  spat  on  his  hands,  and  sailed  in.  As  they  rolled 
around  on  the  side-walk,  Miriam  shrank  in  terror  to  the  side 
of  the  building.  The  men  fought  as  only  those  nerved  by 
desperation  can  fight.  Suddenly  they  disappeared  from 
view,  a  dull  thud  being  the  only  clew  to  their  whereabouts. 
One  glance,  and  the  girl  saw  all. 

They  had  fallen  through  a  coal-hole. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  who  have  been  at  the  Cala- 
veras Big  Trees  since  the  middle   of  June,  will  leave   for 
home  next  week.    Hon.  Leland  Stanford  returned  from  New 
York  on  Monday  last.     Mrs.  Captain  Goodall,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Major  Hayden  McLellan,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Pacific  Grove.      Captain  and  Mrs.  New- 
land  and  their   three   daughters,  of  Oakland,  are  at  Lake 
Tahoe.  Mrs.  Theodore  Tracy,  accompanied  by  her  youngest 
son,  is  visiting  friends  at  Portland,  Oregon.      Mrs.  E.  L.  G. 
Steele,  of  Oakland,  is  at  the  Calaveras  Big   Trees.     Mrs. 
Jennie  Burnett  is  visiting  her  mother  in   Sacramento.     Mr. 
and  Mrs:  E.  S.  Pillsbury  and  daughter,  who  lately  spent  a 
week  or  two  at  the  Calaveras  Grove,  have  been  at  the  Yo- 
semite  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  days.     Mrs.  Alice  Driggs  is 
visiting  in  Sacramento.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  E   O.  F.  Hastings, 
who  have  been  spending  the  past  two  weeks  at  the  Yosemite 
and  at  the  Mariposa  and  Calaveras  groves,  returned  home 
a  day  or  two  ago.      Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Miss  Amy,  her 
daughter,  after  a  year's  sojourn  abroad,  are  back  again  home 
at  Sacramento.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie 
Crocker,  and  William  H.  Crocker,  sail  from  New  York  for 
Liverpool  to-day.  '  Miss   Minnie  Peterson,  of   Sacramento, 
who  has  been  visiting  in  the  East,  returned  home  a  few  days 
ago.      Miss  Mamie   Wiseman,  of  Sacramento,  is  at  Santa 
Cruz,.      Mr.  and  Mrs.   Peter  Decker  and  Miss  Decker,  of 
Marysville,  are  in  New  York.     Mrs.  J.  H.    Carroll   and  the 
Misses  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  Monterey  ;  in  a  day 
or  two  they  will  go  to  Howell  Mountain  to  stay  until  Au- 
gust.     Robert  Potts,  of  the  navy,  and  family,  arrived  here 
from   the   East  a  few   days  ago.      Mrs.  F.   A.    McDougal 
and  daughter,  of    Los    Aiigeles,  are    at    the    Lick,  where 
they    will    remain  for  a   month.      Mrs.    G.    L.  Curtis,   of 
Oakland,  is  visiting  friends  in   Sacramento.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  R.  Bard,  of  Ventura,  are  at  Tahoe.     Mrs.   A.  F. 
Grant,  of  Healdsburg,  is  at  the  Grand.     Mrs.  N.   Greene 
Curtis,  of  Sacramento,  has  returned  from  her  Eastern  trip. 
Miss  Hattie  Rice  and  Miss  Barrows  are  at  Mount  Shasta. 
Miss  Susie  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting  Miss 
Sue  Wilkins,  of  Colusa.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  of 
the  Palace,  are  contemplating  a  trip  to   Monterey.     Miss 
Sadie  Jones  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Warner,  of  Sacramento,  are  at 
Santa  Cruz.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  and  daughters  are 
at  the  McCloud  River.     Mrs.  S.  D.   Hovey  has  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  at  Santa  Monica.     Hon.  B.  B.  Redding,  W. 
E.  Brown,  President  Reid,  of  the  University,  Governor  Per- 
kins, ex-Governor  Booth,  Albert  Gallatin,  Dr.  Stebbins,  and 
Rev.   Mr.  Barrows,  who  have  been  at  the  McCloud  Rive^ 
fishing,  are  expected  to  return  to-day.     C.  F.  Fargo  and  the 
Misses  Fargo  are  at  Santa  Monica.     Mrs.  J.  P.  Carothers 
and  Miss  Carothers,  of  Oakland,  returned  from  the  East  on 
Sunday  last.     C.  L.  Bowman,  C.  Blockinger,  and  H.  Knox, 
U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the  Baldwin  on  Sunday  last.     W.  R.  Aber- 
crombie,  U.  S.  A.,  was  at  the  Palace  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day last.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay  and  daughter  have 
returned  to  New  York  from  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  who  are  now  in  New  York, 
will  leave  for  home  in  a  week  or  two.     Miss  Mabel  Durkin 
is  at  Santa  Cruz.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sloan,  who  were  mar- 
ried in  San  Leandro  on  the  twenty-third  ult.,  and  subse- 
quently enjoyed  their  honeymoo  i  at  Monterey,  have  returned 
and  taken  up  their  residence  in  this  city.     Rev.  Dr.  Piatt  is 
contemplating  an  Eastern  and  Southern  trip,  and  a  return 
with     Mrs.    Piatt,    who    has    been    visiting    in   the    East 
several     months,     early     in     October    next       Mrs.     Pay- 
Director  Schenck  entertained  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the 
Iroquois,  at  dinner  on  Thursday  last ;    an  evening  before 
Mrs.  Schenck  gave  a  "  Southern  tea  "  to  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen;     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle  are  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.   Joseph  Austin    is   at    the   Geysers.      Mr.    and  Mrs. 
James.'Phelan    are    at    Santa    Cruz.      Mrs.    Senator  Fair 
and   family  have   returned   from   the   Geysers.     Mrs.    Ed- 
ward  Martin  is  visiting  her  brother,  Hon.   John   G.   Dow- 
ney, at  Los  Angeles.     Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  who 
has  been  in  the  Eastern  States  on  a  visit  since  last  autumn, 
will  leave  for  home  on  or  about  the  first  of  August.    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Miss  Donahue  have  returned  from 
the  Geysers.     Mr.  Joseph  Donahoe  and  his  party  of  ten, 
who  left  here  for  the  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  ultimo,  have  returned.     Miss  Ella  Bovee  is  sojourning 
at  Santa  Cruz.     Mrs.  Judge   E.    D.   Wheeler  is   at   Etna 
Springs.     Mr.  J.  P.  Hoge  and  family  have  been  spending 
sometime  at  Etna  Springs.     Mrs.  Colonel  Withington  has 
returned  from  San  Mateo,  where  she  had  been  visiting  the 
Misses  Corbett.     Mrs.  and  Miss  Daingerfield  are  at  Etna 
Springs.     Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  will  be  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  William  Booth  during  their  brief  sojourn  in  Alameda. 
Mrs.  L'ssak  is  ruralizing  in   Sonoma  County.     Rev.  S.   G. 
Lines,  who  lately  resigned  the  pastorate  of  St.  Luke's  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  very  pleasantly  entertained  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   C.  W.  Whitney,  at  their  residence,  corner  of  Octavia 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenue,  on  Thursday  evening  last.    Lieu- 
tenant Mason,  U.  S.  N.,  who  left  here  with  his  wife  about 
eight  months  ago  for  Annapolis,  Maryland,  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington on  special  duty.     General  Rufus  Saxton,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Saxton  arrived  here  from  the  East  a  few  days  ago. 
Miss  Mary  Meares  has  returned  from  her  short  trip  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.     Mrs.  Matthew  Crooks  and  her 
two  daughters,  the  Misses  Calla  and  Ida  Crooks,  who  have 
been  spending  some  months  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
the  East,  were  present  at  the   late  graduation  hop  at  West 
Point.     Jerome  B.  Lincoln  Jr.  and  George  Hooker  are  in 
New  York.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   Henry  S.  Crocker  are  at  Coney 
Island  for  a  few  days.     Miss  Maggie   Randolph  spent  the 
Fourth  with  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit,  at  Larkmead.     Ormond  Lis- 
sak,  a  son  of  A.  H.  Lissak,  stood  number  eight  in  a  class  of 
thirty-eight   at  the  last  West    Point  graduating  exercises. 
Rev.  Doctor  Scott  and  Mrs.  Scott,  after  a  month's  recreation 
in  the  country,  have  returned  to  the  city.     Miss  Crockett  is 
visiting  Mrs.  Pay-Director  Schenck.     O.  F.  Giffin  and  fam- 
ily have  been  visiting  the   Geysers.     Mrs.  General  Barnes 
has  left  the  Palace  and  gone  to  housekeeping  at  No.  821 
Sutter  Street.     Mrs.  William   M.  Gwin,  after   the  holiday 
rush  is  over,  will  go  to   Monterey  with  a  number  of  ladies, 
~ma;o  until  the  middle  of  August.     After  their  arrival 
;  rrey  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Miller  and  daughters 


will  go  to  Tahoe  for  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  who 
has  lately  arrived  from  Europe,  and  who  was  not  only  pres- 
ent at  the  marriage  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  and  Miss  Mag- 
gie Hamilton,  but  who  accompanied  Miss  Hamilton  to  the 
scene  of  the  wedding  as  her  friend,  says  that  Mrs.  Water- 
low  has  thirty-six  servants  ;  and  she  thinks  that  it  must  make 
the  genial,  rollicking  California  girl  smile  sometimes  as  the 
platoons  of  lackeys  in  livery  respond  to  her  every  summons 
with  systematic  bendings,  and  fling  "your  ladyship  "  at  her 
a  hundred  times  a  day.  If  Mrs.  W.  was  not  really  a  Cin- 
derella among  the  society  girls  of  San  Francisco,  her  foot 
has  exactly  fitted  the  magic  slipper,  and  a  golden  one  at 
that.  Miss  Mamie  Grayson  is  at  Glenwood.  Miss  Fannie 
Boruck  is  enjoying  the  pastoral  scenes  of  Marin  County. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  after  having  been  entertained  by  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Huntington  in  New  York,  returned  to  Boston  a  couple 
of  weeks  3go,  and  is  recreating  "away  down  in  Maine"  at 
present.  Miss  Hattie  Appell  is  not  yet  surfeited  with  Santa 
Cruz.  Mrs.  William  B.  Brown  and  the  Misses  Brown  en- 
tertained a  number  of  their  friends  at  their  summer  place  at 
St.  Helena,  on  the  evening  of  the  Fourth  ;  what  with  fire- 
works and  the  flashing  eyes  of  pretty  girls,  the  display  of 
pyrotechnics  was  a  beautiful  and  an  animated  one.  On  Sat- 
urday last  Mr.  Allen  Knight,  of  the  London  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Bank,  and  Miss  Lillie  Miller,  of  Oakland,  were  joined 
in  marriage  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Red- 
ding, and  shortly  after  the  ceremony  left  for  Kellogg,  where 
their  honeymoon  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Mills,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  arrived 
here  from  New  York  a  few  days  ago.  D.  O.  Mills  Jr.  and 
his  beautiful  wife,  after  their  return  from  Europe,  and  a  short 
visit  to  Newport,  will  leave  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  join 
the  family  group  at  Milbrae,  in  about  two  months  or  less. 
Miss  Belle  Garvey  is  at  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Redding  celebrated  the  Fourth  at  Kellogg's  ;  also,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Cook.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cheny  and  the  two 
Misses  Cheny  spent  the  Fourth  at  Santa  Cruz.  Major 
George  W.  Reed  aad  Miss  Lillie  L.  Bonte  will  be  married 
at  Berkeley,  on  Thursday,  August  3d.  Lieutenant  C.  P. 
Howell,  U.  S.  N.,  left  for  the  East  a  few  days  ago.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Smedburg  have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Miss 
Nannie  Crane,  of  Oakland,  who  was  considered  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  pretty  girls  at  Monterey  last  summer,  is  at 
Santa  Cruz.  The  genial  Paymaster  McDaniel,  of  the  Wa- 
chusett,  who  has  been  at  the  Palace  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
has  returned  to  his  vessel  at  Sitka.  Mrs.  A.  A.  Van  Voor- 
hies  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Katie  Van  Voorhies,  of  Sacra- 
mento, have  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  seashore  near 
Santa  Cruz.  Commander  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,has  been  visiting 
his  family,  who  are  spending  the  summer  at  Soda  Bay.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Selfridge  have  returned  from  their  country  jaunt. 
Downey  Harvey  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  ago, 
on  pleasure  and  business  combined.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Hopkins, 
of  Oakland,  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Miss  Hutchinson 
has  returned  from  the  Yosemite.  Mr.  Bliss  Paxon,  of  this 
city,  and  Miss  Bessie  Emerson,  of  Healdsburg,  will  be  mar- 
ried at  the  summer  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Paxon,  near 
Healdsburg,  on  the  twenty-sixth.  The  marriage  of  William 
Moser  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Minnie  Fox,  of  this  city, 
will  take  place  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Greeley,  wife 
of  the  Artie  explorer  now  taking  meteorological  observations 
in  Franklin  Bay,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  this  city,  and 
went  to  Soda  Bay  on  Wednesday  last  to  stay  until  Septem- 
ber. George  Graff,  of  the  Ranger,  has  been  at  the  Baldwin 
most  of  the  week.  B.  T.  Walling  and  G.  H.  Stafford,  U.  S. 
N.,  are  at  the  Occidental.  F.  Palfrey,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here 
from  the  East  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Del- 
mas  have  gone  to  Europe,  to  remain  away  until  October. 
Miss  Susie  Geller,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  a  married  sis- 
ter in  this  city.  Mrs.  Captain  Forney,  who  has  been  resid- 
ing in  Oakland  for  nearly  two  years,  has  moved  to  San 
Francisco.  D.  O.  Lewis,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  at 
the  Galindo  Hotel,  Oakland.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Francis  is  at  Pes- 
cadero.  Miss  Jennie  Clark  is  at  the  Big  Trees.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  S.  Evans  are  at  Santa  Cruz.  Miss  Hubbell 
and  Miss  Marston,  of  San  Diego,  are  visiting  this  city.  Miss 
Alice  White,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  in  Sacramento.  Miss 
May  Stanley,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  friends  in  Monterey 
County.  Mrs.  Peterson,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  friends 
in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Chase,  of  Oakland,  have 
returned  from  Etna  Springs,  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  of  Red- 
wood, has  been  in  the  city  during  the  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Davenport,  Mr.  Redding,  Frank  Comins,  Leon  Smith, 
and  W.  Hoehn  have  returned  from  Weber  Lake  with  a 
splendid  catch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Al.  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  Henry  Reddington, 
and  James  Baker  have  returned  from  Howell  Mountain. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilcutt  have  returned  from  the  Yo- 
semite. Mrs.  Congressman  Page  has  already  taken  up  her 
residence  at  the  Grand  Union,  Saratoga.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker  and  family  spent  the  Fourth  at  Long 
Branch,  and  during  the  day  Mr.  C.  telegraphed  to  his  friends 
at  the  Del  Monte  that  he  was  with  them  in  spirit,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  V.  Huntington  and  party  of  friends  have  gone 
to  the  Geysers  to  spend  a  few  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Mills  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  contemplate  a  visit 
to  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CalHngham  celebrated  the 
Fourth  in  search  of  rural  felicity  in  the  vicinity  of  Hayward's. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Sanderson  have  returned  from 
Southern  California.  J.  W.  Mackey,  of  the  Bonanza  trio, 
arrived  here  to-day.  J.  H.  Boalt,  wife  and  daughter,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osburn  are  summering  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Moore,  Henry  and  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  and  a  number  of  young 
society  ladies  held  a  forest  party  in  the  Alameda  Canon  on 
July  fourth.  General  Stoneman  came  up  from  his  orange 
groves  yesterday,  and  is  at  the  Palace.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Wright,  of  Oakland,  who  have  been  in  the  Eastern 
cities  for  the  past  five  or  six  months,  returned  home  on 
Thursday  last,  and  will  soon  go  to  Monterey.  General 
Kautz,  of  Angel  Island,  has  been  in  the  city  for  a  few  days. 
J.  H.  Glennon,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occidental.  Miss  Fannie 
Houghton,  who  was  one  of  the  reigning  spirits  at  Monterey 
last  Fourth,  and  who  left  here  for  the  East  a  few  weeks  ago, 
is  summering  in  the  White  Mountains. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


At  a  recent  royal  leve'e  in  London,  gentlemen  wearing 
ruffles  of  old  lace — which,  it  seems,  are  a  violation  of  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria — were  con- 
ducted by  an  official  to  a  side-room  where  the  obnoxious 
decorations  were  cut  from  their  wrists  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 

Mrs.  Langtry  says  that  she  will  not  return  to  London  till 
she  has  made  fifty  thousand  dollars.  She  seems  luxurious 
in  her  traveling,  as  a  "  special  "  is  provided  for  her  and  her 
maid,  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars  American  ladies 
will  be  anxious  to  know  where  the  Jersey  Lily  gets  her 
clothes.  Mrs.  Mason,  the  modiste  in  Burlingtion  Street,  has 
the  honor  of  supplying  all  her  theatrical  costumes. 


A  well-known  New  York  lady  the  other  day  gave  a  very 
elegant  German,  which  was  attended  by  over  one  hundred 
guests.  She  had  prepared  a  number  of  little  satin  caskets 
holding  artistic  filigree  bracelets  for  the  ladies  in  the  cotillon, 
but  when  the  fair  dancers  received  their  gifts  the  caskets  were 
found  to  be  empty.  Some  thief  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
their  contents.  The  misadventure  must  have  been  a  most 
vexatious  one,  especially  to  the  hostess. 

A  most  momentous  question  has  been  stirring  the  world 
of  fashion  in  Paris.  It  is,  in  what  colors  a  young  widow, 
who  remarries  after  two  years'  widowhood,  should  present 
herself  at  the  altar?  After  due  consideration,  the  oracle  in- 
voked has  answered,  and  young  widows  in  the  above. cir- 
cumstance will  please  note  that  they  can  wear  neither  blue, 
nor  pink,  nor,  in  short,  any  showy  color  but  lilac  or  pearl- 
gray,  or  some  other  neutral  tint. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  at  the  approaching 
coronation  of  the  Czar  will  be  the  carriage  of  the  Czarina, 
which  is  the  same  that  was  presented  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  sort  of  double 
throne  upon  wheels,  and  is  hung,  not  upon  springs,  but  upon 
huge  bands  of  velvet.  Within,  it  is  upholstered  with  red 
velvet,  and  has  a  large  mirror  in  front,  facing  the  occupant, 
framed  with  white  satin.  The  coachman's  seat  accommo- 
dates four  persons.  It  is  drawn  by  eight  horses  of  purest 
white,  wearing  harnesses  of  crimson  velvet  encrusted  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  cost  of  furbishing  up  the 
twenty-three  vehicles  of  which  the  cortege  is  to  consist  has 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  rubles,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 


It  has  now  been  discovered  that  Billy  Patterson  was  struck 
by  lightning. 


The  height  of  the  season,  says  a  London  correspondent, 
has  not  brought  the  usual  amount  of  balls  and  parties,  but 
still,  wherever  there  is  a  gathering,  the  same  parade  of  sim- 
plicity appears.  Petticoats,  if  plain,  are  of  the  heaviest  silk, 
dresses,  if  of  cheap  material,  are  trimmed  with  lace  at  five 
guineas  a  yard,  or  embroidery  which  is  priceless.  The  whole 
costume  is  so  craftily  designed,  and  in  its  deceptive  plain- 
ness it  absorbs  so  many  yards  of  stuff,  that  it  requires  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  dressmaker  and  unlimited  pin-money 
in  the  wearer.  Diamonds  and  precious  stones  abjure  the 
regal  traditions  of  tiaras,  coronets,  necklaces,  and  stars,  to 
hide  their  intrinsic  value  in  the  shape  of  flies,  spiders,  beetles, 
lizards,  and  all  shapes  of  transient  and  unlasting  frivolity. 
^Estheticism  is  being  laughed  out,  and  is  dying  in  a  shroud 
of  its  own  making — a  long,  shapeless  monk's  robe,  confined 
at  the  waist,  wherever  that  portion  of  the  figure  is  supposed 
to  be,  by  a  sash  ;  the  whole  tint  a  moldy,  vault-like,  worm- 
eaten  green,  savoring  of  decay. 

A  lady  writing  from  London  says  :  "All  the  beauties  were 
present  at  Lord  Carrington's  ball,  and  an  American  girl, 
Miss  Chamberlain,  who  is  going  out  in  London  with  her 
countrywoman,  Mrs.  Paget,  {tike  Stevens,)  is  having  a  good 
time,  being  much  admired,  and  invited  everywhere.  She  is 
always  remarkably  well  dressed.  Americans  generally  are, 
for  they  do  not  hesitate  to  send  over  to  Worth  for  their 
clothes.  Though  I  am  bound  to  say  that  our  London  dress- 
makers often  turn  out  costumes  which  would  stand  compe- 
tition with  any  Paris  creation,  and  many  of  them  charge  as 
high  as  any  one  in  Paris.  A  court  dress  this  year,  without 
the  lace,  was  sent  home  accompanied  by  a  nice  little  bill  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds — not  bad  for  one  frock. 
We  are  getting  very  proud  of  our  British  dress  fabrics,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Bective,  great  impetus  has  been 
given  in  the  home  manufacture  market,  and  the  demand  for 
English  silks,  satins,  and  all  woolen  materials  is  steadily 
on  the  increase.  The  Queen  herself  is  patronizing  English 
alpacas." 

"  The  gilded  youth  of  the  day,"  says  Labouchere  in  the 
London  Truth,  "wear  exceedingly  tight  trousers,  well-de- 
fined waists,  slightly  suggestive  of  corsets,  hats  with  curved 
brims,  very  tall  collars,  very  light  ties,  and  a  white  flower 
placed  very  near  their  estimable  chins.  Their  boots  taper 
at  the  toes  to  points  so  sharp  as  to  defy  nature  and  encour- 
age chiropedists.  Ladies  who  adopt  the  straight  skirt  with 
no  trimming,  save  a  rather  aggressive  ruffle  at  the  edge, 
should  remember  that  this  style  of -dress  displays  to  advan- 
tage or  otherwise  the  'action  '  of  the  limbs.  I  had  no  idea 
until  recently  how  many  of  my  fair  countrywomen  are  knock- 
kneed.  And,  ah  me  !  how  very  few  of  them  walk  well. 
Will  no  professor  arise  and  teach  them  that  graceful,  glid- 
ing motion  that  to  some  women  comes  by  nature  ?  He  could 
show  them  how  to  avoid  walking  as  though"  with  each  step 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body  was  transferred  from  one  foot 
to  the  other ;  and  he  might  impress  upon  his  pupils  that  it 
is  much  less  fatiguing  to  walk  well  than  to  lounge  and  lurch 
along  as  some  of  our  best-born  maidens  do.  Some  other 
philanthrophic  person  might  establish  classes  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  ornamental  art  of  holding  a  parasol  properly. 
He  might  point  out  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  prop  up  the 
right  elbow  with  the  left  hand  when  the  parasol  is  held  open, 
or,  when  shut,  to  carry  it  as  if  it  were  a  baby.  It  must  not 
be  held  too  high  up  the  handle,  for  in  this  case  the  points 
threaten  the  eyes  of  passers.  And,  again,  it  should  not  be 
held  too  near  the  end,  for  this  has  an  awkward  aspect,  caus- 
ing the  parasol  to  totter  and  wobble  uneasily,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  crinolette." 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Patrick  Hennessy,  the  Irish  person  removed  by  the  com- 
missioners from  Golden  Gate  Park,  communicates  to  the 
Chronicle  his  grievances  in  reference  thereto,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Chronicle,  in  an  editorial  note,  states  that  the  gentle- 
man who  succeeds  Mr.  Hennessy  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  one  of  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Pixleyhas 
no  living  brother-in-law,  or  brother,  or  other  male  relative 
in  California,  save  his  brother's  children,  the  oldest  of  whom 
is  not  yet  fifteen  years  of  age. 


A  war  between  England  and  Egypt  is  a  conflict  between 
civilization  and  semi-barbarism,  in  which  the  sympathies  of 
all  Christian  nations  will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain.  There  will  be  a  nearly  unanimous  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  of  America  favoring  the  triumph  of 
English  arms  ;  and  if  there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  upon  the 
part  of  any  class  of  American  citizens,  it  will  be  entirely  dis- 
creditable to  them,  and  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  feeling 
which  order-loving  citizens  already  feel  toward  them.  A 
war  of  Englishmen  against  Egyptians  or  Arabs  can  have 
but  one  result.  English  arms  will  in  the  end  be  victorious. 
Intelligence  must  triumph  over  brute  force.  British  valor, 
modern  science,  arms  of  precision,  unlimited  military  re- 
sources, and  national  pride  can  not  be  conquered  by  any- 
thing that  Egypt  and  her  allied  barbarians  can  bring  against 
them.  The  conflict  may  be  bloody,  and  even  desperate,  but 
it  will  be  short  and  decisive.  A  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  will  unite  and  consolidate  all  parties  in  England. 
Any  faction  in  the  English  Parliament  that  will,  in  the  in- 
terest of  home  politics,  endeavor  to  embarrass  the  operations 
of  her  armies,  pending  the  struggle,  will  lose  the  respect 
and  moral  support  of  all  honorable  men. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  older  residents  of  the  State  will  remember  John  F. 
McCauley,  as  occupying  a  very  prominent  position  in  public 
life,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  He  was 
once  connected  with  General  James  Estell  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Prison  at  San  Qentin.  Mr.  McCauley  is 
now  a  retired  and  wealthy  citizen  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
At  the  recent  Democratic  State  Convention  in  San  Jose"  he 
came  into  prominent  notice  by  his  active  opposition  to  ex- 
Chief  Justice  Wallace  for  member  of  Congress  at  large.  In 
the  most  public  manner,  and  everywhere  on  the  street  and  in 
the  public  frequented  places,  he  charged  him  with  corrup- 
tion on  the  bench,  and,  with  particularity  of  detail,  asserted 
that  he — McCauley — had  paid  Lloyd  Tevis  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  Judge  Wallace,  with  his  privity,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  decison  to  be  thereafter  rendered  in 
his — McCauley's — favor.  If  there  is  nothing  in  this  accusa- 
tion more  than  the  spleen  of  an  angry  politician,  it  is  an  un- 
worthy exhibition  of  party  passion  for  which  Mr.  McCauley 
ought  not  to  be  held  excusable,  and  at  which  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace and  Tevis  have  a  right  to  be  justly  indignant.  If  it  be 
true,  these  gentlemen  ought  not  to  escape  a  just  popular  in- 
dignation. If  it  be  true  that  Tevis  received  the  money  and 
did  not  divide  it  with  the  judge,  the  act  is  still  open  to  criti- 
cism. In  any  event,  this  matter  has  gone  so  far  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Tevis  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  their  indig- 
nant denial,  and  of  stamping  it  out  as  a  vile  slander  against 
two  gentlemen  whose  reputations  have  been  hitherto  re- 
garded as  unassailable,  and  whose  characters  have  been 
hitherto  above  reproach. 

On  Saturday,  the  second  of  July,  Superintendent  Henry 
L.  Dodge,  of  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint,  transferred  to 
the  new  superintendent,  Hon.  E.  F.  Burton,  over  thirty-one 
million  dollars,  and  his  authority  in  connection  with  the 
establishment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  the  final 
settlement  made  with  the  United  States  Government  officials, 
every  account,  to  the  last  dollar  of  expenditure,  was  found  to 
be  in  satisfactory  condition.  Mr.  Dodge  brought  busi- 
ness principles  into  the  management  of  mint  affairs.  He 
brought  order  out  of  disorder,  saved  expenses,  and  turned 
the  mint  over  to  his  successor  with  the  reputation  at  Wash- 
ington of  having  made  the  best  administration  of  any  super- 
intendent ever  in  the  mint  service.  In  this  instance  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service  has  been  conducted 
upon  the  principles  of  true  civil  service  reform.  Mr.  Dodge 
has  illustrated  that  business  methods,  perfect  integrity,  and 
thorough  efficiency  may  be  introduced  into  Government 
business  without  injury  to  the  party  or  scandal  to  the 
administration.  His  employees,  having  been  called  into  the 
disbursing-room  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  to  be  introduced 
to  the  new  superintendent,  Mr.  Dodge  made  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks  upon  introducing  Mr.  Burton,  to  which  the 
latter  gentleman  made  a  fitting  response.  Rev.  Mr.  Buckbee 
then  stepped  to  the  front,  and  in  a  neat  speech  presented, 
in  the  name  of  the  officers  and  employees,  the  retiring  su- 
perintendent with  an  elegant  and  costly  punch-bowl  of 
beaten  silver  with  gold  ladle,  and  a  superb  watch,  chain, 
and  locket.  The  affair  was  not  one  of  those  cut-and-dried 
exhibitions  witnessed  on  similar  occasions,  but  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  kind  feelings  that  existed  between  the  em- 
ployees and  their  official  head  after  so  many  years  of  inter- 
course. In  the  evening,  by  Mr.  Dodge's  request,  nearly  all 
of  the  employees  paid  their  respects  to  him  at  his  rooms  at 
the  Palace,  and  tested  the  capacity  of  the  punch-bowl.  Mr. 
Burton  will  be  compelled  to  nerve  himself  to  a  determined 
resistance  against  the  pressure  of  applicants  for  mint  posi- 
tions, and  it  will  be  well  for  politicians  to  remember  that 
this  is  not  a  change  of  party  administration,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  case  of  removing  a  Democrat  to  give  place  to  a  Re- 
publican. Few  changes  ought  to  be  made,  and  few  can  be 
made  with  profit  either  to  the  public  service  or  the  Republi- 
can party.  We  so  -earnestly  desire  our  friend,  the  Hon. 
Ned  Burton,  to  make  a  success  of  his  administration  of  mint 
affairs,  that  we  wish  he  could  be  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  place-hunters,  and,  like  the  late  superintendent,  be  per- 
mitted to  remember  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  money,  and  not  in  running  the  Republican  machine. 


Talmage  says  that  nine  out  of  ten  business  men  do  not 
scruple  to  lie  for  a  sixpence.  The  lying;  sixpence  is  better 
than  the  slow  shilling. 


Her  Treasures. 
I  keep  them  in  the  old,  old  box 

That  Willie  gave  me  years  ago, 
The  time  we  parted  on  the  rocks  ; 

His  ship  lay  swinging  to  and  fro. 
At  waiting  in  the  lower  bay. 
I  thought  my  heart  would  break  that  day ! 

The  picture  with  the  pensive  eyes 
Is  Willie's?    No,  dear,  that's  young  Blake, 

Who  took  the  West  Point  highest  prize ; 
He  went  half  crazy  ior  my  sake. 

Here  are  a  lot  of  rhymes  he  wrote. 

And  here's  a  button  off  his  coat. 

Is  this  his  ring?    My  dearest  May, 

I  never  took  a  ring  from  him  I 
This  was  a  gift  from  Howard  Clay. 

Just  see,  the  pearls  are  getting  dim.  • 

They  say  that  pearls  are  tears — what  stuff  I 
The  setting  looks  a  little  rough. 

He  was  as  handsome  as  a  prince — 
And  jealous  !     But  he  went  to  Rome 

Last  fall.  He's  never  written  since. 
I  used  to  visit  at  his  home — 

A  lovely  place  beyond  Fort  Lee — 

His  mother  thought  the  world  of  me ! 

Oh  no  I     I  sent  his  letters  back. 

These  came  to  me  from  Washington. 
But  look,  what  a  tremendous  pack  ! 

He  always  wrote  me  three  for  one. 
I  know  I  used  to  treat  him  ill — 
Poor  Jack  !   he  fell  at  Chancellorsville. 

The  vignettes — all  that  lot — are  scalps 

I  took  in  London,  Naples,  Nice, 
At  Paris,  and  among  the  Alps  ; 

Those  foreign  lovers  act  like  geese. 
But,  dear,  they  are  such  handsome  men. 
We  go  to  France  next  year  again. 

This  is  the  doctor's  signet  ring. 

These  faded  flowers?    Oh,  let  me  see: 
Why,  what  a  very  curious  thing  I 

Who  could  have  sent  these  flowers  to  me? 
Ah  !  now  I  have  it — Count  de  Twirll : 
He  married  that  fat  Crosbie  girl. 

His  hair  was  red.     You  need  not  look 

So  sadly  at  that  raven  tress. 
You  know  the  head  that  lock  forsook  ; 

You  know,  but  you  could  never  guess  ! 
Nor  would  I  tell  you  for  the  world 
About  whose  brow  that  ringlet  curled. 

Why  won't  I  tell?    Well,  partly,  child, 
Because  you  like  the  man  yourself  ; 

But  most  because— don't  get  so  wild  ! 
I  have  not  laid  him  on  the  shelf — 

He's  not  a  bygone.     In  a  year 

I'll  tell  you  all  about  him,  dear. 

— Mary  Ainge  De  Vere. 

Telemachus  Versus  Mentor. 
Don't  mind  me,  I  beg  you,  old  fellow  ;  I'll  do  very  well  here  alone  ; 
You  must  not  be  kept  from  your  "  German  "  because  I've  dropped  in 

like  a  stone ; 
Leave  all  ceremony  behind  you,  leave  all  thought  of  aught  but  yourself, 
And  leave,  if  you  like,  the  Madeira,  and  a  dozen  cigars  on  the  shelf. 
As  for  me,  you  will  say  to  our  hostess — well,  I  scarcely  need  give  you 

a  cue. 
Chant  my  praise  !  All  will  list  to  Apollo,  though  Mercury  pipe  to  a  few  ; 
Say  just  what  you  please,  my  dear  boy  ;  there's  more  eloquence  lies  in 

youth's  rash 
Outspoken  heart-impulse  than  ever  growled  under  this  grizzling  mous- 
tache. 
Go,   don  the  dress-coat  of  our  tyrant — youth's  panoplied  armor  for 

fight— 
And  tie  the  white  neckcloth  that  rumples,  like  pleasure,  and  lasts  but 

a  night, 
And  pray  the  Nine  Gods  to  avert  you  what  time  the  Three  Sisters  shall 

frown, 
And  you'll  lose  your  high-comedy  figure,  and  sit  more  at  ease  in  your 

gown. 
He's  off!     There's  his  foot  on  the  staircase.     By  Jove,  what  a  bound  ! 

Really  now 
Did  /  ever  leap  like  this  springald,  with  Love's  chaplet  green  on  my 

brow? 
Was  /  such  an  ass  ?    No,  I  fancy.     Indeed  I  remember  quite  plain  : 
A  gravity  mixed  with  my  transports,  a  cheerfulness  softened  my  pain. 
He's  gone  1    There's  the  slam  of  his  cab-door,   there's  the  clatter  of 

hoofs  and  the  wheels, 
And  while  he  the  light  toe  is  tripping,  in  this  arm-chair  I'll  tilt  up  my 

heels. 
He's  gone,  and  for  what?    For  a  tremor  from  a  waist  like  a  teetotum 

spun ; 
For  a  rosebud  that's  crumpled  by  many  before  it  is  gathered  by  one. 
Is  there  naught  in  the  halo  of  youth  but  the  glow  of  a  passionate  race — 
Midst  the  cheers  and  applause  of  a  crowd — to  the  goal  of  a  beautiful 

face? 
A  race  that  is  not  to  the  swift,  a  prize  that  no  merits  enforce, 
But  is  won  by  some  faineant  youth  who  shall  simply  walk  over  the 

course  ? 
Poor  boy  !    Shall  I  shock  his  conceit?   When  he  talks  of  her  cheek's 

■  loveliness, 
Shall  I  say  'twas  the  air  of  the  room,  and  was  due  to  carbonic  excess? 
That  when  waltzing  she  drooped  on  his  breast,  and  the  veins  of  her 

eyelids  grew  dim, 
Twas  oxygen's  absence  she  felt,  but  never  the  presence  of  him? 
Shall  I  tell  him  First   Love  is  a  fraud,  a  weakling  that's  strangled  in 

birth, 
Recalled  with  perfunctory  tears,  but  lost  in  unsanctified  mirth? 
Or  shall  I  go  bid  him  believe  in  all  womankind's  charm,  and  forget 
In  the  light  ringing  laugh  of  the  world  the  rattlesnake's  gay  castanet? 
Shall  I  tear  out  a  leaf  from  my  heart — from  that  book  that  forever  is  shut 
On  the  past?  Shall  I  speak  of  my  first  love— Augusta — my  Lalage?  But 
I  forget.     Was  it  really  Augusta  ?    No.     'Twas  Lucy!     No.     Mary  1 

No.     Dil 
Never  mind  ;  they  were  all  first,  and  faithless,  and  yet — I've  forgotten 

just  why. 
No,  no.    Let  him  dream  on  and  ever.    Alas  I  he  will  waken  too  soon ; 
And  it  doesn't  look  well  for  October  to  always  be  preaching  at  June. 
Poorjboy  !  all  his  fond  foolish  trophies  pinned  yonder — a  bow,  from 

her  hair, 
A  few  billets-doux  invitations,  and—  what's  this?   My  name  I   I  declare. 
Humph!    "You'll  come,  for  I've  got  you  a  prize — with  beauty  and 

money  no  end ; 
You  know  her,  I  think  ;  'twas  on  dit  she  once  was  engaged  to  your 

friend ; 
But  she  says  that's  all  over."    Ah,  is  it?    Sweet  Ethel !     InconTparable 

maid? 
Or  what  if  the  thing  were  a  trick  ? — this  letter  so  freely  displayed. 
My  opportune  presence  1  No!  nonsense  1  Will  nobody  answer  the  bell? 
Call  a  cab  1    Half-past  ten  !   Not  too  late  yet.     Oh,  Ethel !    Why  don't 

you  go  ?     Well  ? 
"  Master  said  you  would  wait "     Hang  your  master!     "Have  I 

ever  a  message  to  send  ?  " 
Yes,  tell  him  I've  gone  to  the  German  to  dance  with  the  friend  of  his 

friend,  —Bret  Harte. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


GustaveDore"  is  sketching  and  painting  scenes  among  the 
Alps. 

The  times  are  evidently  brightening  for  royal  claimants, 
once  the  most  impecunious  of  men,  for  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  has  just  sent  the  Pope  a  largesse  of  ten  thousand 
francs. 

Arabi  Pasha  appears  to  divide  his  worship  between  Mars 
and  Venus  ;  for  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles 
with  the  Khedive,  he  added  to  his  household  a  third  wife, 
the  daughter  of  one  Mustapha  Pasha,  and  a  lady  of  rank 
and  fortune. 

The  senior  diplomat  in  the  United  States  service,  by  con- 
secutive years  of  duty  at  one  post,  is  the  Hon.  George  P. 
Marsh,  minister  to  Italy,  who  was  commissioned  March  20, 
1861,  and  has  held  the  office  ever  since.  He  has  never,  it  is 
said,  even  applied  for  a  temporary  leave  of  absence. 

President  Grevy  of  France  has  been  invested  with  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  by  the  King  of  Spain,  his  neck 
being  adorned  by  the  same  collar  worn  by  the  late  Czar 
Alexander  II.  This  Order  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  all  Europe,  having  been  founded  in  1429  by  Philippe  III., 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

When  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  visited  the  Roman 
Academy  this  summer  the  artists  presented  to  her  were  all 
in  evening  dress,  and  wore  their  decorations.  Mr.  Randolph 
Rogers,  the  American  sculptor,  was  the  only  exception.  He 
had  neither  ribbon  nor  medal,  but  wore  a  couple  of  margue- 
rites in  his  button-hole,  with  which  silent  homage  her  majesty 
was  much  pleased. 

Mr.  Fox,  whose  family  have  for  generations  acted  as  Con- 
suls for  the  United  States  at  Falmouth,  England,  comes  of  a 
most  consular  family.  The  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  probably  are  to-day,  Consuls  for 
the  United  States,  Chile,  and  Turkey,  and  Vice-Consuls  for 
Austria,  Brazil,  Bremen,  Denmark,  Greece,  Guatemala 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Mexico,  Oldenburg,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Tuscany. 

A  letter  writen  by  Cavour  was  sold  at  a  sale  of  autographs 
the  other  day  for  a  large  sum,  in  consequence  of  its  contain- 
ing some  very  unfavorable  criticisms  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  members  of  the  French  Jockey  Club.  It  was 
somewhat  ungrateful  of  Cavour  to  leave  so  bitter  a  censure 
on  the  club,  considering  that  when  he  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, during  the  congress  of  1856,  he  won  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  at  whist  there. 

Mr.  Lambart,  of  Beau  Pare,  Ireland,  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters is  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Victoria,  has  had  nine 
daughters,  of  whom  eight  survive.  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  Clerk 
Marshal  to  the  Queen,  has  eight  daughters,  all  unmarried. 
There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  in  England  to-day  that  Protes- 
tant nunneries  must  soon  come  into  vogue.  The  Queen, 
meanwhile,  shows  her  sympathy  as  best  she  can  toward 
these  quiversful,  but  maids  of  honor  rarely  marry. 

The  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  who  died  lately,  was  grand- 
son of  the  old  marchioness,  whose  career  was  one  of  the 
scandals  of  the  regency,  and  who  is  so  often  alluded  to  in 
Greville's  memoirs.  He  married  a  daughter  of  a  former 
Lord  Harrington  by  Miss  Foote,  a  beautiful  actress.  The 
regent's  chire  amie  the  marchioness  was  daughter  of  a  self- 
made  millionaire.  She  had  a  great  fortune,  and  her  only 
brother  left  about  a  million  sterling  to  her  second  son,  who 
was  made  Lord  Londesborough. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  a  few  years  since,  to  the 
disgust  of  Lord  Huntley,  representative  of  the  direct  male 
line  of  the  Gordons,  tacked  the  title  of  Gordon  to  that  of 
Richmond,  is  also  Duke  of  Aubigny,  a  title  conferred  with  an 
estate  of  that  name  by  Louis  XIV.  upon  a  notorious  woman 
whom  Charles  II.  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  This 
title  made  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  peers  of  France,  and 
they  continued  long  after  to  hold  seats  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment as  such.  The  number  of  such  peers  was  very  limited, 
although  the  number  of  nobles  was  very  large. 

President  Grevy,  who  comes  from  a  family  belonging  to 
the  lowest  grade  of  French  society,  has  not  the  personal 
bearing  of  a  great  ruler.  He  is  short,  dapper,  and  undigni- 
fied, and  has  little  magnetism  or  enthusiasm  in  his  disposi- 
tion. The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  his  coolness  and 
courage,  his  habit  of  working  while  his  rivals  are  talking, 
and  his  clean,  honest  record.  His  wife  was,  some  years  be- 
fore he  married  her,  employed  by  him  as  a  cook  and  laun- 
dress. She  has  never  yet  been  "  recognized  by  society  " — 
that  is,  by  the  "  society  of  nobility  " — in  Paris. 

A  Roman  correspondent  of  Figaro  relates  a  singular  story, 
to  the  effect  that  the  lady  who  is  now  known  as  the  Countess 
Lambertini  was,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  frequently 
visited  at  the  house  of  her  mother,  Madame  Marconi,  by 
Ricciotti  Garibaldi.  He  became  enamored  of  her,  and 
wished  to  marry  her,  but  Madame  Marconi  interfered,  gave 
him  his  conge",  and  the  intimacy  was  broken  ofT.  But  the 
whirligig  of  time  presents  few  more  remarkable  incongruities 
than  the  mere  possibility  of  the  marriage  of  a  son  of  Gari- 
baldi to  the  reputed  daugher  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Pius  IX. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  even  abroad,  that  the  Countess 
of  Charlemont,  just  deceased,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Summerville,  for  many  years  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  afterward  created  Lord  Athlumney,  was  a  con- 
vert to  Judaism.  Judaism  has  taken  hold  of  many  minds  in 
England  of  late  years.  Lord  Amberley,  Earl  Russell's  eldest 
son,  came  to  the  conclusion  before  his  death,  and  published 
it,  that  the  New  Testament  was  entirely  apocryphal.  Again, 
we  find  George  Eliot  making  the  exaltation  of  the  Jewish 
race  the  key-note  of  her  last  great  work  of  fiction.  Lady 
Charlemont  was  quite  consistent  in  her  adherence  to  her 
adopted  creed.  She  went  to  the  Bayswater  synagogue  while 
she  was  in  London.  In  Belfast  she  attended  the  Belfast 
synagogue.  Her  charities  were  Jewish,  and  her  spiritual 
adviser  was  Chief  Rabbi  Addler.  She  is  mourned  by  the 
whole  Jewish  community. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK    NABOBS. 


Our  Correspondent  Details  the  Latest  Gossip  in  New  Amsterdam. 


Everybody  is  going  into  the  country.  There  is  one  sensa- 
tion with  which  to  end  the  season.  A  mysterious  Marquis 
de  Leuville,  who  arrived  last  year  from  England,  is  reported 
engaged  to  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  the  widow  of  the  publisher. 
She  was  once  considered  a  beauty,  and  is  said  to  possess 
the  handsomest  foot  in  New  York.  Her  property  is  esti- 
mated at  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The  marquis  is  a  fat 
man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  straggling  black  beard, 
is  slightly  bald,  wears  Williams's  shoes,  high  French  heels, 
four  or  five  rings,  and  full-dress  vests  constantly.  He  talks 
with  an  affected  accent,  which  is  partially  English  and  par- 
tially French,  and  haunts  Delmonico's  and  the  Brunswick. 
He  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  best  society  ;  but 
was  taken  up  rapturously  when  he  arrived  by  the  crowd  of 
suspicious  Bohemians  belonging  to  the  Pot-Luck  Club.  He 
was  at  all  their  entertainments,  and  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
season  gave  a  reception.  He  was  assisted  by  Lady  Duffus 
Hardy,  whose  title  and  antecedents  are  quite  as  shady  as 
those  of  the  marquis.  After  the  marquis  had  been  here 
some  time,  English  visitors  who  saw  him  stopped,  stared, 
and  insisted  that  he  was  no  marquis  at  all,  but  jack  Wilson, 
a  would-be  aristocratic  son-in-law  of  Madame  Tussaud,  the 
famous  wax-works  exhibitor  of  London.  The  marquis  fre- 
quently overheard  these  things,  but  stared  at  the  English- 
men with  blank  unconsciousness,  and  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  Mrs.  Leslie  has  never  succeeded  in  getting  into 
the  best  society  in  New  York,  but  moved  in  the  same  sphere 
that  the  marquis  gained  entrance  to.  His  engagement  to  her 
would  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  marry  Madame  Tussaud's 
daughter ;  but  the  mystery  of  his  antecedents  is  as  great 
as  ever.  He  has  been  refused  by  several  of  the  clubs.  His 
last  experience  at  the  Lotus  Club  dinner  in  May  was  talked 
of  for  some  time.  When  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  he  spoke 
with  so  pronounced  a  foreign  accent  that  his  companions 
had  difficulty  in  understanding  him  ;  but  as  dinner  pro- 
gressed he  grew  more  and  more  intelligible,  until,  at  dessert, 
he  talked  very  plain  English,  and  at  coffee  dropped  into  the 
pronounced  aphorisms  of  the  London  cockney.  After  that 
he  was  not  invited  to  the  Lotus. 

Mrs.  Leslie  usually  goes  to  her  country-place  in  Saratoga 
late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  but  has  remained  in  the 
city  this  year  in  preference.  Her  place  on  Saratoga  Lake 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  that  watering-place.  The  barn  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  house,  and  the  entire  property  is 
malarial.  Frank  Leslie  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the 
place  before  his  death,  and  kept  eight  or  nine  horses,  steam 
and  sailing-yachts,  and  made  an  incipient  attempt  at  farm- 
ing. When  he  died  the  property  was  in  litigation  so  long 
that  it  ran  down,  and  adjacent  property-holders  built  fences 
between  the  road  and  the  house  on  strips  of  land  owned  by 
them,  which  not  only  spoiled  the  view  from  the  windows  in- 
land, but  hid  the  house  from  people  driving  on  the  road. 
The  grounds  went  to  ruin.  When  Mrs.  Leslie  gained  her 
suit,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  her  property,  but 
continued  to  go  to  Saratoga  as  formerly.  The  business  of 
the  old  publisher  was  in  a  most  disastrous  condition.  It  was 
on  the  point  of  failure,  when  Mr.  I.  W.  England  took  hold  of 
it,  and  brought  it  up  on  a  paying  basis.  Then  he  turned  the 
property  over  to  Mrs.  Leslie.  Instead  of  putting  it  in  charge 
of  some  good  business  man,  she  insisted  upon  running  the 
business  herself.  Every  morning  she  drove  down  to  the 
house  in  her  brougham  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  went  to  her 
office,  preceded  by  a  footman  who  took  her  wraps  and  ar- 
ranged her  chairs,  and  went  to  work.  She  has  succeeded  in 
muddling  the  business  up  so  completely  that  if  the  late 
Frank  Leslie  could  see  it  he  would  rise  from  his  grave  in 
anguish.  Of  late  she  has  lost  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  house,  which  has  probably  helped  to  run  it  down,  and 
devoted  herself  more  to  the  understratum  of  society,  where 
she  met  the  marquis. 

The  most  annoying  thing  about  the  marquis  is  that  he 
pays  his  bills.  He  lives  quietly  in  rooms — in  Sixteenth 
Street,  I  think — and  breakfasts  at  the  Riccadona,  mornings 
at  ten  o'clock.  From  that  time  on  he  devotes  himself  to 
walking  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  calling  on  friends.  He  has 
probably  left  more  of  his  visiting  cards,  with  an  immense  and 
gaudy  coronet  over  his  name,  in  New  York,  than  any  noble- 
man, alleged  or  otherwise,  who  ever  visited  this  country.  At 
the  Charity  Ball  last  season  he  approached  several  ladies 
and  asked  for  dances  without  introduction.  iHe  was  quietly 
bluffed  in  every  case.  Then  he  went  to  the  manager's  office, 
where  there  was  a  supper  for  newspaper  men,  and  presented 
his  card  at  the  door,  with  the  statement  that  he  was  New 
York  correspondent  for  the  London  World.  Walter 
Fanning,  the  resident  correspondent  of  the  London 
World,  was  within  at  the  time.  They  took  the  card 
to  him,  and  he  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
gentleman  before.  This  did  not  deter  the  marquis 
from  entering,  however,  and  enjoying  a  hearty  supper.  Later 
he  introduced  himself  to  several  people,  and  was  seen  in  a 
box  with  Mrs.  John  Bigelow,  wife  of  ex-Secretary  of  State 
Bigelow,  during  the  rest  of  the  evening.  He  accompanied 
her  to  her  carriage,  and  announced  in  a  loud  voice  with  a 
charming  accent  that  he  would  call  on  her  on  the  following 
day  at  five.  Mrs.  Bigelow  made  no  response.  However, 
the  marquis  called,  as  promised,  the  next  day  and  found  her 
out.  This  does  not  prevent  him  from  greeting  her  affably 
whenever  they  meet,  which  is  often,  as  Mrs.  Bigelow  is  quite 
as  much  of  a  rounder  in  a  social  way  as  the  marquis  himself, 
and  is  to  be  found  at  every  gathering,  private,  public,  or 
otherwise,  which  she  has  time  to  attend. 

She  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  social  sights  of  the  city.  She 
has  two  ball  dresses.  One  is  green  and  the  other  is  purple, 
both  cut  as  low  as  possible,  and  fashioned  after  the  style  of 
many  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Bigelow's  husband  was  United 
States  Minister  to  Paris.  Many  amusing  stories  are  told 
about  her.  She  has  an  utter  disregard  for  the  social  pro- 
prieties of  life.  Frenchmen  never  come  over  here  without 
telling  of  the  night  when  the  emperor,  wishing  to  show  a 
compliment  to  America,  sent  the  use  of  his  private  box  at 
the  opera  to  America's  minister.  The  compliment  was 
graceful  and  distinguished.  Mrs.  Bigelow  did  not  feel  well, 
not  fee!  like  going  out,  but  she  hated  to  see  the  box 
'    ^o  bhe  sent  her  maids  and  the  footman  to  see  the 


opera.  The  effect  of  this  can  be  imagined  on  a  French  au- 
dience. Servants  of  an  American  minister  in  the  emperor's 
box  !  Every  glass  in  the  house  was  leveled  at  them,  but 
they  sat  there  until  after  the  first  act,  when  Mr.  Bigelow, 
having  heard  of  it,  rushed  frantically  in  and  ejected  them  all, 
and  sat  down  himself,  looking  very  much  embarrassed. 
Mrs.  Bigelow  herself  tells  the  story,  and  considers  it  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  joke.  So  do  most  other  Americans.  There 
is  another  story  about  Mrs.  Bigelow  which  I  do  not  believe. 
It  is  that  while  dancing  with  Mr.  Victor  Drummond  of  the 
British  Legation,  at  Newport,  she  stopped  for  a  moment  at 
the  supper-room,  excused  herself,  took  some  crackers  from 
the  table,  and  continued  her  waltz  with  that  gentleman,  eat- 
ing crackers  at  the  same  time.  This  is  almost  too  much  to 
believe,  even  of  Mrs.  Bigelow.  Despite  her  peculiarities, 
she  is  one  of  the  most  popular  society  leaders  in  New  York, 
and  is  particularly  popular  wUh  young  people.  The  party 
of  young  society  men  and  girls  that  she  took  to  the  West 
Point  hop  Friday  consisted  of  the  best  people  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Bigelow  lives  two  doors  from  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  in 
Gramercy  Park.  He  is  a  quiet  old  gentleman,  with  a  fond- 
ness for  trees  and  flowers.  He  and  Mr.  Tilden  are  together 
almost  constantly  when  the  latter  is  in  the  city.  Mr.  Tilden's 
new  house  is  not  yet  finished.  Mr.  Tilden  comes  down 
every  morning  about  ten  o'clock  from  his  country  seat  at 
Greystone,  near  Yonkers,  to  watch  the  builders.  As  soon 
as  he  arrives,  he  sends  his  card  in  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  issues 
from  his  house  immediately  afterward,  and  shakes  hands 
gravely  with  Mr.  Tilden,  after  which  the  two  old  men  stand 
and  stare  fixedly  at'the  house  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  never 
interchanging  a  word.  I  have  seen  them  do  this  day  after 
day  for  months,  as  my  windows  are  opposite  Mr.  Tilden's 
new  house.  After  standing  about  for  some  time,  Mr.  Tilden 
gravely  invites  Mr.  Bigelow  to  enter,  and  they  totter  down 
the  scaffolding  to  the  basement,  preceded  by  their  obsequi- 
ous secretaries,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Aymar,  and  wander 
through  to  the  kitchen,  which  is  the  first  apartment  finished 
in  the  new  house.  Two  easy  chairs  are  arranged  here,  into 
which  the  two  statesmen  sink,  and  gravely  discuss  the  new 
house.  The  architects  bring  their  plans  and  suggestions  to 
them,  and,  after  submitting  them,  and  gravely  noting  all  the 
alterations  that  Mr.  Tilden  and  Mr.  Bigelow  suggest,  retire, 
and  continue  the  work  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
changes.  Mr.  Bigelow  looks  upon  his  wife's  vagaries  as  be 
ing  comical  in  the  extreme,  and  enjoys  nothing  better  than 
retailing  her  various  escapades,  except  when  she  is  too  con- 
spicuous, when  he  promptly  puts  on  his  hat  and  goes  home. 
It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  there  are  no  more  well-bred  and 
popular  young  men  in  New  York  than  Mrs.  Bigelow's  sons. 
She  must  be  nearly  seventy  years  old,  and  looks  about  sixty, 
except  when  in  full  dress,  when  she  looks  eighty. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  row -in  the  Raquet  Club. 
Messrs.  Jose"  Aymar,  Thomas  Bach,  and  William  S.  Alley, 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  were  arrested  by  Captain  Wil- 
liams's officers  and  held  all  night  in  jail,  have  not  entered  an 
action  against  the  police,  as  they  threatened  to  do.  This 
has  been  a  red  letter  year  in  clubs.  When  I  made  a  recapit- 
ulation of  the  club  rows  in  New  York,  in  a  letter  or  two  ago, 
I  did  not  think  that  I  would  have  another  one  to  add  so 
soon  to  the  list.  The  last  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  remark- 
able, it  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  principle  the  club 
men  acted.  Their  servant  was  accused  of  theft.  An 
officer,  in  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  entered  the  club-house 
and  arrested  the  servant,  whereupon  three  members  of  the 
fastidious  Raquet  Club  at  once  locked  the  officer  in,  and 
swore  he  could  not  take  their  servant  from  them.  The  offi- 
cer threw  up  the  window,  and  called  for  assistance.  In  a  few 
minutes  eighteen  policemen  came  trotting  round  the  corner 
at  double-quick,  burst  in  the  doors,  rescued  their  brother 
officer  and  his  prisoner,  and  lugged  off  the  three  high-toned 
members  of  the  club,  and  locked  them  up.  All  night  long 
the  station-house  was  besieged  by  excited  club  men,  trying 
to  get  the  release  of  their  fellow-members,  but  Captain  Wil- 
liams refused  even  to  allow  them  to  be  seen.  Next  morn- 
ing they  were  lugged  up  in  the  dirty  police-court,  and 
fined  by  a  police  justice  (a  butcher  by  profession) 
ten  dollars  apiece,  and  discharged.  They  threatened 
vengeance,  but  have  not  sought  it.  Captain  Williams 
has  the  sympathy  of  most  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
so  far  seems  to  have  the  upper  hand.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  the  club  men  can  do.  Superintendent  of  Police  Wall- 
ing declared  that  the  officer  was  fully  justified  in  making 
the  arrest  in  the  manner  that  he  did,  and  in  condemning  the 
action  of  the  club  men  in  resisting  the  officer,  claims  that 
they  deserve  no  better  treatment  than  any  other  class  of 
citizens,  which  is  strictly  true.  The  club  men  make  no  co- 
herent defense,  but  confine  themselves  to  vituperative  abuse 
of  the  police  officials. 

This  row  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  Raquet  Club.  Vague 
rumors  and  wild  stories  have  been  whispered  around  for 
some  time  concerning  the  amusements  of  the  gentlemen 
who  compose  the  club.  For  instance,  the  story  about  Jerry 
Murphy  and  Tommy  Kelly,  who  were  seen  to  enter  there 
one  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Harry  Hill,  the 
well-known  prize-fight  referee,  and  to  emerge  some  four 
hours  afterward  in  a  decidedly  suspicious  condition — in  fact, 
one  of  the  pugilists  was  borne  to  his  carriage.  Immediately 
afterward  members  of  the  club  rushed  forth  into  the  street, 
very  much  excited,  and  talked  loudly  in  the  cafe's  and  restau- 
rants during  the  rest  of  the  night,  of  a  certain  "mill"  that 
had  taken  place  that  evening.  Neither  the  pugilists  nor 
referee  would  say  anything  about  it ;  but  it  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally conceded  that  a  prize-fight  did  take  place  in  the 
Raquet  Club'  that  night ;  in  fact,  Captain  Williams,  in  de- 
fending his  conduct  in  breaking  in  their  doors,  alluded  to 
this,  and  mentioned  other  practices  that  he  claimed  justified 
him  in  making  the  arrests.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  £9,  1882. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


General  O.  O.  Howard,  despite  his  austere  reputation, 
heartily  enjoys  dancing,  and  improved  his  opportunities 
during  the  recent  gayeties  at  West  Point.  An  officer  who 
was  with  him  in  the  Indian  country  says  that  he  has  seen 
General  Howard  in  an  Indian  village  join  in  a  dance  with 
the  squaws  with  all  the  zest  of  a  young  man. 


Several  months  ago  Robert  Ingersoll  was  interviewed  by  a  reporter 
of  an  Eastern  journal  on  the  subject  of  Talmage's  attacks  upon  him. 
These  ' '  interviews  "  are  now  republished  in  book  form,  together  with  a 
"  catechism  "  which  the  eminent  infidel  has  prepared  as  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  Presbyterian  ism  in  general.  Published  and  for  sale  by  C 
P.  Farrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  A.  Drake's  "  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains  "  appears  in  a  new 
and  revised  edition.  Many  of  the  sketches  in  this  volume  first  appeared 
in  Harper's  Monthly,  and  were  subsequently  issued  in  a  large  and  com- 
plete form,  with  rich  binding.  Realizing  that  the  volume  was  frequently 
used  as  a  sort  ot  guide-book,  the  publishers  publish  it  in  a  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  form.  It  will  now,  however,  probably  be  pur- 
chased as  much  for  the  library  as  for  the  tourist's  purposes,  by  reason 
of  its  excellent  illustrations.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $3. 


The  second  number  of  the  "  Literary  Life  Series,"  edited  by  William 
Shepard,  is  "  Pen  Pictures  of  Modern  Authors."  It  is  a  rather  curious 
medley  of  much  that  is  excellent.  The  editor  has  procured  a  large 
number  of  interviews  with  English  and  American  authors  which  have 
appeared  in  various  newspapers  and  periodicals  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, and  now  reprints  them  with  connecting  comments.  Some  of 
the  sketches  have  been  written  by  such  writers  as  G.  W.  Curtis,  Justin 
McCarthy,  and  others  of  equal  note  ;  but  many  are  merely  the  descrip- 
tions of  newspaper  correspondents,  and  are  consequently  either  flip- 
pantly "gossipy,"  or  else  totally  inadequate.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price 
$1.25- 

Announcements:  Osborne  H.  Olbroyd,  of  Springfield.  111.,  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  possessor  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  collection 
extant  of  the  private  and  public  souvenirs  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is 
this  gentleman  who  has  compiled  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Album,  which 
is  shortly  to  be  published— a  volume  containing   papers  by  Garfield, 

Whittier,  and  many  other  noted  Americans. M,  D.  Conway  has 

prepared,  under  the  title  "  Travels  in  South  Kensington,"  a  volume  of 
notes  on  decorative  art  and  architecture  in  England.     The  Harpers  will 

publish  the  work,  which  is  to  be  illustrated. Count  von   Beust  is 

intending  to  add  himself  to  the  list  of  garrulous  diplomatic  veterans. 
He  will  devote  himself,  on  his  retirement  from  political  life,  to  preparing 

his  memoirs  for  publication. A  new  monthly  magazine,  which  is 

heralded  as  the  best  of  its  class,  and  one  which  is  to  cast  all  others  into 
the  shade,  is  to  appear  in  England  in  the  autumn.  Longman  &  Co. 
are  to  be  the  publishers,  and  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Huxley,  and  Mr. 

lames  Payn  are  among  the  contributors  already  secured. Another 

novel  of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson's,  "The  Bridal  March,"  will  be  pub- 
lished this  month,  with  four  illustrations. Mrs.  Ole  Bull  is  writing 

a  life  of  her  husband,  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  publish  in 
the  autumn. D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  are  preparing  a  subscription  edi- 
tion of  Pau]  H.  Hayne's  complete  works.     The  Southern  poet  is  both 

ill  and  impoverished. The  Comte  de  Paris  has  nearly  completed 

the  third  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,"  which 

will  probably  be  published  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Miss  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson,  the  young  English  poet,  is  writing  for 
Harper  an  article  on  Dante-Gabriel  Rossetti.  It  will  contain  numerous 
authentic  biographical  facts,  and  two  portraits — one  of  the  painter-poet 
and  one  of  his  sister. 

Doctor  George  Beard,  of  New  York,  who  last  year  published  a  work 
of  great  interest  on  ' '  American  Nervousness,"  has  just  written  a  little 
volume  in  which  he  discusses  "  The  Psychology  of  the  Salem  Witch- 
craft Excitement  "  of  1692,  and  its  practical  application  to  our  own 
time  in  the  matter  of  executing  insane  murderers.  As  may  easily  be 
guessed,  he  mainly  treats  of  Guiteau's  case.  It  may  perhaps  be  re- 
membered that  Doctor  Beard  and  Miss  Chevallier,  (Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Insane  Society,  who,  by  the  way,  was  once  in  an  asylum  herself 
for  assault  to  murder  while  temporarily  insane,)  a  few  weeks  ago  made 
vigorous  intercession  with  President  Arthur,  for  the  life  of  the  late 
murderer.  The  author  in  this  book  states  his  reasons  in  full  for  his 
advocacy  of  Guiteau's  plea  of  insanity.  In  the  case  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft, the  convictions  of  the  English  judges  were,  according  to  Doctor 
Beard's  views,  the  result  of  an  entire  ignorance  of  nervous  diseases  ;  in 
the  case  of  Guiteau  it  was  ignorance  of  insanity.  He  then  goes  on  to 
compare  the  evidence  of  the  insanity  of  Maclean,  the  Queen's  assailant, 
and  that  of  Guiteau,  and  seeks  to  show  that  the  evidence  by  which 
the  English  jury  acquitted  the  former  in  five  minutes,  was  ' '  not  one-thou- 
sandth part  as  much  evidence  of  insanity  as  in  the  case  of  Guiteau." 
He  then  arraigns  this  country  for  its  savage  display  of  revenge,  desig- 
nating the  Americans  as  fifty  millions  of  despotic  czars,  and  character- 
izing in  bitter  terms  the  cowardice  which  prevented  many  journals  from 
acknowledging  Guiteau's  insanity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Doctor 
Beard  does  the  people  and  the  press  an  injustice  in  his  severe  strictures. 
There  were  many  individuals  throughout  the  Union  who  regarded 
Guiteau  as  insane,  and  newspaper  readers  will  recall  the  numerous  and 
frequent  articles  in  which  the  daily  papers  referred  to  that  "mis- 
erable, half-crazed  creature."  Indeed  the  press  dispatches,  after  the 
trial,  referred  to  his  outbreaks  and  vagaries  as  something  not  feigned, 
but  natural.  But  one  and  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  thought,  and 
still  think,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  insanity  that  is  much  better  extermi- 
nated, and  put  where  it  can  accomplish  no  further  outrages  on  hu- 
manity and  civilization.  "Half-crazed  creatures"  must  have  an  ex- 
ample before  them  that  will  deter  them  from  any  endeavor  to  imperil 
the  affairs  of  a  nation,  and  strong  measures  are  a  necessity  where  the 
safety  of  the  guide  of  a  great  people  is  in  question.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


Shakespeare  at  the  picnic- 
and  be  a  fillin'." — Hawkeye. 


-"  A  man  may  smile  and  smile, 


The  following  quotation  from  James  Parton's  recent  "Life  of  Vol- 
taire," volume  I.,  page  567,  will  show  the  source  of  Owen  Meredith's 
well-known  poem,  "The  Portrait."  In  fact,  the  exclamation,  "One 
nail  drives  out  another "  is  made  use  ot  in  a  verse  of  the  poem  : 
"From  the  merriment  of  the  supper-table  Voltaire,  the  husband,  (the 
Marquis  du  Chatelet,)  and  all  the  guests,  upon  hearing  the  awful  and 
unexpected  tidings,  ran  to  the  chamber.  The  consternation  was  such 
as  we  should  imagine.  To  sobs  and  exclamations  of  grief  and  horror 
a  mournful  silence  succeeded.  M.  du  Chatelet  was  led  out,  the  other 
guests  went  away  ;  and  finally  the  two  men  who  had  most  reason  for 
emotion  remained  alone  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  speechless  and  over- 
whelmed. Voltaire  staggered  put  of  the  room  like  a  man  stunned  and 
bewildered,  and  made  his  way,  he  knew  not  how,  to  the  great  door  of 
the  chateau,  at  the  head  of  the  outside  steps.  At  the  bottom  of  those 
steps  he  fell  headlong,  close  to  a  sentry  box,  and  remained  on  the 
ground  insensible.  His  servant,  who  had  followed  him,  seeing  him 
fall,  ran  down  the  steps  and  attempted  to  lift  him  up.  He  recognized 
St.  Lambert,  and  said  to  him  sobbing,  as  Longchamp  reports  :  '  Ah, 
my  friend,  it  is  you  who  have  killed  her  for  me.'  Then  suddenly  com- 
ing to  himself,  as  if  from  a  deep  sleep,  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
despair  and  reproach  :  '  Oh,  my  God,  sir,  what  could  have  induced  you 
to  get  her  into  that  condition  ? '  St.  Lambert  said  nothing,  and  Vol- 
taire was  led  away  to  his  room.  Among  the  crowd  of  distracted  per- 
sons who  had  rushed  into  the  chamber  on  the  first  alarm  was  Madame 
de  Bufflers.  As  she  was  going  out,  half  an  hour  later,  she  took  Long- 
champ  (Voltaire's  secretary)  aside,  and  told  him  to  see  if  the  deceased 
had  upon  her  finger  a  cornelian  locket-ring ;  and  if  she  had,  to  take  it 
off,  and  keep  it  until  further  orders.  He  obeyed,  and  the  next  day  gave 
the  ring  to  Madame  de  Boufflers,  who  picked  out  of  the  locket,  with  a 
pin,  a  portrait  of  St.  Lambert,  and  then  gave  back  the  ring  to  Long- 
champ,  to  place  it  among  the  other  effects  for  the  Marquis  du  Chatelet. 
Two  or  three  days  after,  Voltaire,  being  a  little  calmer,  asked  Long- 
champ  for  the  same  ring,  which,  he  said,  contained  his  own  portrait. 
The  secretary  informed  him  that  his  portrait  was  not  in  the  ring  at  the 
time  of  madame's  death.  'Ah!'  exclaimed  Voltaire,  'how  do  you 
know  that?'  Longchamp  related  what  had  passed.  '  Oh,  heavens  1 ' 
cried  Voltaire,  rising  to  his  feet  and  clasping  his  hands.  '  Such  are  wo- 
men I  I  took  Richelieu  out  of  the  ring ;  St.  Lambert  expelled  me. 
That  is  in  the  order  of  nature— one  nail  drives  out  another.  So  go  the 
things  of  this  world  ! '  " 


TH  E       ARGONAUT, 


WHAT    THEY    THINK    OF    HER. 


Pro. 


Confucius  :  Woman  is  the  masterpiece. 
Herder:  Woman  is  the  crown  of  creation. 
Voltaire  :  Women  teach  us  repose,  civility,  and  dignity. 
John  Quincy  Adams  :  All  that  I  am  my  mother  made  me. 
Lessing  :  Nature  meant  to  make  woman  its  masterpiece. 
Lamartine  :  There  is  a  woman  at  the  beginning  of  all  great 
things. 

Whittier  :  If  woman  lost  us  Eden,  such  as  she  alone  re- 
stores it. 

E.  S.  Barret  :  Woman  is  last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at 
the  grave. 

Richter  :  No  man  can  either  live  piously  or  die  righteous 
without  a  wife. 

N.  P.  Willis  :  The  sweetest  thing  in  life  is  the  unclouded 
welcome  of  a  wife. 

Voltaire  :  All  the  reasonings  of  men  are  not  worth  one 
sentiment  of  women. 

Beecher :  Women  are  a  new  race,  re-created  since  the 
world  received  Christianity. 

Leopold  Schefer  :  But  one  thing  on  earth  is  better  than 
the  wife — that  is  the  mother. 

Shakespeare  :  For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world  teaches 
such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eyes? 

Michelet :  Woman  is  the  Sunday  of  man  ;  not  his  repose 
only,  but  his  joy,  the  salt  of  his  life. 

Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  :  Woman  is  born  for  love,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  turn  her  from  seeking  it. 

Louis   Desnoyers  :    A  woman   may  be  ugly,   ill-shaped, 

wicked,  ignorant,  silly,  and  stupid,  but  hardly  ever  ridiculous. 

Lord   Langdale  :    If  the  whole  world  were  put  into  one 

scale,  and  my  mother  into  the  other,  the  world  would  kick 

the  beam. 

Malherbe  :  There  are  only  two  beautiful  things  in  the 
world,  women  and  roses  ;  and  only  two  sweet  things,  women 
and  melons. 

Bulwer-Lytton  :  O  woman,  in  ordinary  cases  so  mere  a 
mortal,  how  in  the  great  and  rare  events  of  life  dost  thou 
swell  into  the  angel ! 

Saville  :  Women  have  more  strength  in  their  looks  than 
we  have  in  our  laws,  and  more  power  by  their  tears  than  we 
have  by  our  arguments. 

Emerson  :  A  beautiful  woman  is  a  practical  poet  ;  taming 
her  savage  mate,  planting  tenderness,  hope,  and  eloquence 
in  all  whom  she  approaches. 

Anna  Cora  Mowatt  :  Misfortune  sprinkles  ashes  on  the 
head  of  the  man,  but  falls  like  dew  on  the  head  of  the  wo- 
man, and  brings  forth  germs  of  strength  of  which  she  her- 
self had  no  conscious  possession. 

Thackeray  :  Almost  all  women  will  give  a  sympathizing 
hearing  to  men  who  are  in  love.  Be  they  ever  so  old,  they 
grow  young  again  in  that  conversation,  and  renew  their  own 
early  time.     Men  are  not  quite  so  generous. 

Samuel  Smiles  :  The  women  of  the  poorer  classes  make 
sacrifices,  and  run  risks,  and  bear  privations,  and  exercise 
patience  and  kindness  to  a  degree  that  the  world  never 
knows  of,  and  would  scarcely  believe  even  if  it  did  know. 


AMBAGIOUS    VERSE. 


We've  Always   Been  Provided    For. 
"  Good  wife,  what  are  you  singing  for?   You  know  we've  lost  the  hay, 
And  what  we'll  do  with  horse  and   kye    is    more  than  I  can  say ; 
While  like  as  not,  with  storm  and  rain,  we'll  lose  both  corn  and  wheat " 
She  looked  up  with  a  pleasant  face,  and   answered  low  and   sweet : 
"  There  is  a  Heart,  there  is  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  cannot  see; 
We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be." 

He  turned  around  with  a  sudden  gloom.    She  said :   "  Love  be  at  rest 
You  cut  the  grass,  worked  soon  and  late,  you  did  your  very  best. 
That  was  your  work  ;  you've  naught  at  all  to  do  with  wind  and  rain, 
And  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  reap  rich  fields  of  golden  grain ; 
For  there's  a  Heart,  and  there's  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  can  not  see  ; 
We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be." 

"  That's  like  a  woman's  reasoning — we  must,  because  we  must." 
She  softly  said  :  "I  reason  not ;  I  only  work  and  trust ; 
The  harvest  may  redeem  the  day— keep  heart  whate'er  betide ; 
When  one  door  shuts,  I've  always  seen  another  open  wide. 
There  is  a  Heart,  there  is  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  can  not  see  ; 
We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be." 

He  kissed  the  calm  and  trustful  face  ;  gone  was  his  restless  pain. 
She  heard  him  with  a  cheerful  step  go  whistling  down  the  lane, 
And  went  about  her  household  tasks  full  of  a  glad  content, 
Singing  to  time  her  busy  hands  as  to  and  fro  she  went : 
"  There  is  a  Heart,  there  is  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  can  not  see  ; 
We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be." 

Days  come  and  go — 'twas  Christmas  tide,  and  the  great  fire  burned  clear. 

The  farmer  said  :  "  Dear  wife,  it's  been  a  good  and  happy  year  ; 

The  fruit  was  gain,  the  surplus  corn  has  bought  the  hay,  you  know." 

She  lifted  then  a  smiling  face,  and  said  :   ■'  I  told  you  so  1 

For  there's  a  Heart,  and  there's  a  Hand,  we  feel,  but  can  not  see  ; 

We've  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be."    — Anon. 


Contra. 

Franklin  :  He  that  takes  a  wife  takes  care. 

La  Fontaine  :  Foxes  are  all  tail,  and  women  all  tongue. 

Boucicault :  I  wish  that  Adam  had  died  with  all  his  ribs 
in  his  body. 

Victor  Hugo  :  Women  detest  the  serpent  through  a  pro- 
fessional jealousy. 

Eugene  Sue  :  There  is  something  still  worse  to  be  dreaded 
than  a  Jesuit,  and  that  is  a  Jesuitess. 

Fielding  :  In  the  forming  of  female  friendships,  beauty 
seldom  recommends  one  woman  to  another. 

Socrates  :  Trust  not  a  woman  when  she  weeps,  for  it  is 
her  nature  to  weep  when  she  wants  her  will. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft  :  As  a  sex  women  are  habitually  in- 
dolent, and  everything  tends  to  make  them  so. 

Rochebrune  ;  It  is  easier  for  a  woman  to  defend  her  virtue 
against  men  than  her  reputation  against  women. 

Ben  Jonson  :  A  woman,  the  more  curious  she  is  about  her 
face,  is  commonly  the  more  careless  about  her  house. 

Southey  :  There  are  three  things  a  wise  man  will  not  trust  : 
the  wind,  the  sunshine  of  an  April  day,  and  woman's  plighted 
faith. 

Swift  :  The  love  of  flattery  in  most  men  proceeds  from  the 
mean  opinion  they  have  of  themselves  ;  in  women,  from  the 
contrary. 

Lady  Montagu  :  It  goes  far  toward  reconciling  me  to  be- 
ing a  woman  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  thus  in  no  danger  of 
marrying  one. 

Swift :  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  is  be- 
cause young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in 
making  cages. 

Alphonse  Karr  :  A  woman  who  writes  commits  two  sins  : 
she  increases  the  number  of  books,  and  decreases  the  num- 
ber of  women. 

Douglas  Jerrold  :  What  women  would  do  if  they  could 
not  cry,  nobody  knows  !  What  poor  defenseless  creatures 
they  would  be  ! 

Charles  Buxton  :  Juliet  was  a  fool  to  kill  herself,  for  in 
three  months  she'd  have  married  again,  and  been  glad  to 
be  quit  of  Romeo. 

Chesterfield  :  Women  are  much  more  alike  than  men  ; 
they  have,  in  truth,  but  two  passions,  vanity  and  love  ;  these 
are  their  universal  characteristics. 

Bishop  Signori  :  Do  not  allow  your  daughter  to  be  taught 
letters  by  a  man,  though  he  be  a  St.  Paul  or  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.     The  saints  are  in  heaven  ! 

De  Maistre  :  It  is  not  the  mediocrity  of  women's  educa- 
tion which  makes  their  weakness  ;  it  is  their  weakness  which 
necessarily  causes  their  mediocrity. 

_  Re"tif  de  la  Bretonne  :  The  life  of  a  woman  is  a  long  dis- 
simulation. Candor,  beauty,  freshness,  virginity,  modesty — 
a  woman  has  each  of  these  but  once.  When  lost,  she  must 
simulate  them  the  rest  of  her  life. 

E.  Lynn  Lynton  ;  There  is  scarcely  a  woman  who  does 
not  think  herself  a  minor  St.  Peter,  with  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell  at  her  girdle  ;  and  the  more  conscientious  she  is, 
the  narrower  the  door  she  unlocks,  and  the  smaller  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  are  allowed  to  enter. 


Christian  Roth's  Story. 
[Stuttgart,  May,  1882.] 

I've  called,  Mr.    Consul,  this   morning   to   ask,    if  you   please,  your 

advice 
On  a  matter  that  gives  me  great  worry—' '  Let's  hear  it  (wants  money,  I 

know)." 
Here's  my  citizen  paper— {"  All  right  ")— I  was  bora  in  the  Schwarzwal- 

der  Kreis, 
At  Schramberg,  and  went  to  America  forty-five  years  ago. 

Yes,  I'm  near  seventy  now,  and  you  see  that  my  step  is  unsteady — 
Plenty  of  trouble,  I  tell  you — I  settled  in  North  Illinois, 
And  there,  ever  since,  I've  been  working  and  saving  up,  so  that  already 
I've  got  a  nice  farm,  Mr.  Consul,  that  goes  by-and-by  to  my  boy. 

How  many  children  ?    There's  four — three  boys  and  a  girl.    We've  had 

seven  ; 
But  when  the  war  came  along,  my  William  and  Carl  marched  away. 
Both  of  them  fell  on  the  field,  and  last  winter  the  good  Lord  in  heaven 
Called  home  our  dear  little  Minnie — she's  twelve  years  old  to-day. 

Yes,  the  old  woman  is  living.     She's  there  with  the  boys  on  the  place. 
And  our  Lina  keeps  house  for  Jthem  all.     Next  spring  she'll  be  just 

twenty-four. 
She's  the  handsomest  girl  in  the  county  ;  there's  sunshine  all  over  her 

face  ; 
I  can  hear  even  now  her  sweet  voice  as  she  told  me  farewell  at  the  door. 

Why  I  left?    Well,  perhaps,  Mr.  Consul,  'twere  better  the  truth  weren't 

told. 
But  no  matter— it  wasn't  my  fault     My  old  woman  and  I  had  a  fight. 
She  is  sick  and  can't  work  any  more,  and  she's  idle.     We're  both  geU 

ting  old ; 
So  she's  cross,  and  will  have  it  that  I'm  always  wrong,  and  that  she's 

always  right. 

It  hasn't  been  always  that  way.     In  the  days  when  we  worked  for  our 

bread, 
And  hadn't  a  dollar  laid  by  in  the  bank,  she  and  I  were  all  good 
And  happy  together  ;  but  since  we  began  to  be  getting  ahead 
She  has  tried  to  be  boss  over  me,  and  I  didn't  intend  that  she  should. 

And  when  our  poor  dear  Minnie  died,  I  had  hoped  that  the  fight  would 

die,  too ; 
But  no  !  it  lived  on  just  the  same,  and  one  day,  about  four  weeks  ago. 
The  old  woman  sent  out  for  a  lawyer,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I 

knew 
That  she  wanted  to  separate  from  me — from  me,  who  have  borne  with 

her  so. 

And  the  boys  they  all  tried  to  make  peace  ;  she  would  listen  to  naught 

that  they  said, 
But  my  Lina  stood  up  by  my  side — though  she  spoke  not,  'twas  easy  to 

see, 
As  she  put  her  sweet  arms  round  my  neck,  and  rested  her  beautiful 

head 
On  my  breast,  that  her  dear  heart  was  full  of  the  tenderest  pity  for  me. 

And  I  said  :     ' '  My  Christina,  we've  labored  and  struggled  together  till 

now  ; 
Our  children  are  grown,  and  you  want  us  to  separate,  now  we  are  old  ; 
No  lawyer  can  part  us,  Christina,  no  lawyer  can  sever  our  vow, 
But  I'll  leave  you  and  go  forth  alone  on  my  way  through  the  rain  and 

the  cold." 

Then  my  poor  Lina  cried,  and  she  bade  me  reflect,  and  the  boys  they 

said  "  Stay  !  " 
And  I  paused  for  a  moment  and  I  looked  at  Christina — she  said  not 

a  word. 
One  word  would  have  kept  me.     But  no,  it  came  not,  and  I  hurried 

away, 
And  my  Lina's  sweet  voice  "  Oh,  dear  father,  come  back,"  was  the  last 

that  I  heard. 

And  so  I  have  wandered  back  here  to  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  and 

youth  ; 
Have  stood  by  the  grave  of  my  father  and  mother— have  seen  the  old 

home 
On  the  hillside  at  Schramberg — and  yet  Mr.  Consul,  to  tell  you  the 

truth, 
I  find  that  I  can  not  be  happy  while  far  from  the  loved  ones  I  roam. 

For  my  sweet  Lina's  words,    "Oh,  dear  father,  come  back,"   always 

ring  in  my  ears. 
And  I'm  going  this  day  ;  but  for  fear  there  should  come  on  the  journey 

some  ill. 
There's  no  telling,  you  know,  what  might  happen,  perchance,  to  a  man 

of  my  vears, 
I  have  come,  Mr.  Consul,  this  morning  to  ask  you  to  draw  up  my  will. 

And  I  want  you  to  make  my  old  woman  entitled  to  all  that  I've  got 

In  case  of  my  death.     After  all  I  can  trust  her  to  do  what  is  fair 

By  the  children  in  case  she  survives  me.    Just  say  that  I,  Christian 

Roth "What  I  « 

Is  your  name  Christian  Roth?     Here's  a  letter  addressed  to  you  here 

in  my  care." 

A  letter  !     My  Lina's  handwriting,  and  postmarked  at  Scott,  Illinois  ; 
Here,  quick,  let  me  read  it :  "  Dear  father,  my  mother  implores  you  to 

come. 
She  tenderly  asks  your  forgiveness  ;  and  now,  she  and  I  and  the  boys 
Are  lovingly  waiting  your  coming,  and  eager  to  welcome  you  home." 

— George  L.  Catlin. 


COUCHES    AND    COVERLIDS. 


Modern  Fashions  and  Tendencies  in  the  Matter  of  Beds  and  Bedding. 

Within  this  century,  says  the  New  York  Times,  the  fash- 
ion m  beds  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution.     The  four- 
poster  gave  way  to  a  less  cumbersome  construction  known 
as  the  Elizabethan  bed,  which,  having  only  two  upright  posts 
at  the  head  and  none  at  the  feet,  left  the  greater  portion  of 
the  bed  exposed.     Enlarged  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  clean- 
liness next  induced  the  adoption  of  white  curtains,  and  bed 
furniture  changed  in  character.     The  patch-work   quilt  of 
the  industrious  period  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  replaced 
by  the  dimity  and  magella  counterpanes  of  our  own  time. 
These,  however,  in  the  general  sweep  of  the  modern  revival 
are  again  falling  into  disfavor,  and  in  the  fashionable  home 
to-day  the  white  quilt  is  superseded  by  a  piece  of  decorative 
work,  or  at  least  by  decorative  material.     Pillow-shams  are 
essentially  American.      The  pillow-case,  with  its  rich  lace 
trimming  and  embroidery,  is  sufficient  in  English  and  French 
bed-rooms  ;    it  was  reserved  for  the  American  housewife  to 
provide  an  extra  adornment  in  the  shape  of  movable  shams, 
their  name  being  the  most  honest  thing  about  them.    These 
also,  are  retiring  before  enlightenment.      '*  Shams  "  are  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  face  of  devotion  to  art,  the  soul  of 
which,  our  latest  seer  has  informed  us,  is  "  reality,"  so  that 
in  a  few  more  years  pillow-shams,  with  their  mottoes,  and 
embroidery,  and  lace,  will  perhaps  be  sought  for  in  museums. 
When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  latest  fashions  in 
bedsteads  and  their  belongings,  we  find  much  that  is  an  evi- 
dent move  in  the  right  direction.     Foremost  among  modern 
innovations  is  the  spring  mattress.     The  old  unwieldly,  up- 
holstered  spring,   which  originated  in   France    and  about 
which  there  was  so  much  amusing  discussion  when  it  first 
found  its  way  into  English  homes,  and  then  to  the  States,  is 
likely  to  be  entirely  displaced  by  the  sensible,  cleanly  spring 
frame  of  American  manufacture.     This,  whether  of  slats  or 
of  spiral  springs,   has   everything  to  recommend  it ;   it  is 
clean,   can   be  washed,   and  is  open  to   a   current  of  air, 
and  so  entirely  free  from  all  the  objections  to  the  old  spring 
mattress.      It  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended  either  for 
single  or  double  beds.     Small  spring  frames  of  the  kind  are 
now  provided  for  the  little  cot  beds  which  are  so  very  prettily 
made  for  children  in  wrought  iron  and  brass.     The  introduc- 
tion of  the  brass  bedstead  into  modern  homes  is,  perhaps, 
the   greatest  revolution   that  has   been  attempted.     A   few 
years    ago    these    bedsteads    were    entirely    unknown    in 
America.     Now  one   house  alone  exhibits  twenty  different 
styles,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  meet  with  in- 
creasing favor.     They  are  so  very  handsome  in  appearance, 
are  so  light,  and  so  easily  moved  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  and,  above  all,  they  are  so  free  from  all  impuri- 
ties, as  no  dust  collects  upon  them,  that  probably  in  time 
they  will  entirely  supersede  those  of  wood.     It  has  taken 
time  to  prove  that  they  do  not  lead  to  increase  of  work  in 
the  need  of  constant  polish,  but  a  wash  has  recently  been 
invented  which  renders  the  metal  impervious  to  the  influence 
of  moisture,  and  so  does  away  with  the  principal  objection 
to  their  universal  adoption.     It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  marvels  of  decoration  and  carving  which  are  introduced 
into  the  modern  bedstead    by  the    fashionable   decorator 
Unlimited  command  of  money  can  secure  any  amount  of  it, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  deplored  that  very  few  persons 
after  all  are  in  this  blissful  position.     Beds,  like  other  mat- 
ters, are  often  the  better  for  being  simple,  and  the  house- 
keeper who  sighs  with  envy  for  the  ebony  bedstead  inlaid 
with  ivory  or  silver  may  be  comforted  by  the  reflection  that 
a  handsome  brass  bedstead  that  fulfills  the  intention  of  its 
construction,  is  more  appropriate  in  homes  where  dollars  are 
not  counted  by  thousands  than  the  magnificence  of  carving 
and  silver  would  be.     A  curious  novelty  was  announced  the 
other  dayin  connection  with  some  new  houses  which  are 
being  erected  in  New  York  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments.    It  must  be  a  strange  brain  that  originated  the  idea 
of  beds  supplied  with  pipes  for  steam  heat  instead  of  slats, 
so  that  the  tenants  of  these  domiciles  can  warm  their  bed- 
steads  at   will.     How    much  the   comfort   of  the  bed  de- 
pends upon  its  ventilation  few  people  stop  to  consider.     Yet 
every  one  knows  how  important  it  is  for  health  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  a  room  pure  and  free  for  exhalation.     The 
bed  in  which  so  many  hours  are  passed  receives  the  emana- 
tions given  off  more  freely  from  the  body  in  sleep  than  at 
any  other  time,  and  both  bedstead  and  mattresses  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  constantly  cleansed  and 
exposed  to  the  fresh   air.      Iron   bedsteads  have  a  good 
deal   to  recommend   them,    but    they    are    not   nearly   so 
handsome   as  those  of  brass,  while    those  made   of   cane 
or    rattan,     while     they    are    cool    and    pleasant    looking 
in    summer,    have    not     the     cozy    and    comfortable  ap- 
pearance   of   a    well-made,    substantial     brass     bedstead. 
There   is   no  limit  to  the    variety  that  the  latest  fashion 
allows  to  coverlids.     Beds  in  handsome  houses  are  covered 
with  quilts  of  exquisite  rose-color,  a  pale-blue,  or  cream-col- 
ored satin  embroidered  in  silver  thread,  while  others  again 
have  centres  of  satin  and  deep  borderings  of  plush.     Ex- 
pense is  the  only  limit  to  the  expression  of  individual  taste 
in  this  direction.     It  is  impossible,  in  considering  beds,  to 
avoid  some  notice  of  the  many  now  popular  as  folding  ones, 
which  take  the  guise  of  different  articles  of  furniture,  and 
only  play  the  part  of  beds  at  night.    There  is  absolutely  one 
thing  only  to  be  urged  in  their  favor,  and  that  is  the  neces- 
sity of  their  adoption  in  cases  where  room  is  so  precious 
that  a  bed-room  is  impossible,  and  yet  even  in  these  cases  it 
is  generally  a  clear  sacrifice  of  health  to  appearance  to  adopt 
them.     Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  they  are  objec- 
tionable, and  where  conditions  are   so  little  favorable  that 
space  is  the  main  reason  for  their  use,  they  are  less  so  than 
ever.     A  close,  shut-up  bedstead  in  a  close,  pent-up  room 
suggests  a  multiplicity  of  objections  which  it   is  useless  to 
attempt  to  cope   with.     If  people  must  have  shut-up  bed- 
steads, let  them,  at  least,  be  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  ventila- 
tion, and  not  a  mass  of  upholstered   material,  which  is  the 
receptacle  of  dust  and  every  possible  impurity.     Of  the  two 
evils — a  room  with  a  bed  in  it,  or  a  bed  turned  into  a  table, 
a  bureau,  or  a  washstand — we  should  say  choose  the  least, 
and  prefer  the  possibility  of  cleanliness  and  freshness  with 
an  acknowledged  bed  to  the  certainty  of  stuffiness  and  im- 
purity in  a  shut-up  bedstead. 
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ulated  codes  and  common  laws ;  an  age  in  which 
there  is  no  existing  civilized  community  in  which  the  will  of 
the  people  is  not  a  potent  factor,  and  in  which  the  tendency 
toward  an  equal  enjoyment  of  political  power  by  all  the  peo- 
ple is  a  growing  sentiment,  and  fast  approaching  universal 
recognition  and  practical  realization.  The  growth  of  our  in- 
stitutions has  been  so  easy,  so  natural,  and  so  healthy,  that 
we  look  with  alarm  upon  the  efforts  of  other  communities  to 
obtain  for  themselves  the  privileges  which  we  have  inherited 
without  a  struggle  from  our  honored  and  wise  forefathers. 
We  see  the  nihilist  struggle  going  on  against  the  Romanoff 
dynasty  ;  we  hear  of  assassinations,  secret  conspiracies, 
and  what  seems  to  us  most  revolting  crimes.  While  we  may 
not  excuse  crime,  justify  conspiracy,  or  palliate  political  mur- 
ders, we  must  not  misunderstand  the  struggle  that  is  going 
on  in  Russia.  It  is  a  rude  and  barbarous  revolt  of  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people  against  insufferable  wrongs  otherwise 
irremediable.  It  is  the  desperate  venture  of  a  desperate 
people  to  escape  a  prison  of  utter  despair.  It  is  the  effort  of 
slaves  to  wrench  themselves  from  their  manacles,  though  in 
the  effort  they  die.  Rude,  barbarous,  and  desperate  as  this 
effort  may  seem  to  us,  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  struggle  for  lib- 
erty and  for  constitutional  law.  Give  to  the  nihilists  in  Rus- 
sia the  privileges  and  the  protection  we  enjoy  under  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government,  and  the  Czar  might  be  safely 
crowned  at  his  capital,  and  safely  sleep  under  the  jeweled 
bauble  of  his  imperial  diadem.  Who  shall  say  that  we  enjoy 
privileges  to  which  we  are  not  entitled,  and  who  shall  say 
that  the  Russian  serf  or  citizen  is  not  entitled  to  equal  liber- 
ties with  us  ?  Socialism  in  Germany,  communism  in  France, 
agrarianism  in  Ireland,  and  labor  strikes  all  over  the  world, 
are  evidences  of  a  popular  unrest  that  is  chafing  against  the 
tyranny  of  kings,  the  entrenched  power  of  dynasties,  the 
abuse  of  traditional  customs,  the  wrongs  and  encroachments 
of  governmental  authority. 


Labor  strikes,  properly  conducted,  are  defensible  upon  the 
highest  principles  of  morals.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  any  citizen,  or  association  of  citizens,  to  strike  for  higher 
wages  and  to  refuse  to  work  until  all  their  legal  demands 
are  complied  with.  Labor  strikes,  which  through  terrorism 
prevent  any  other  class  who  are  rightfully  entitled  to  labor 
from  going  to  work  for  the  employers  whom  the  strikers 
have  left,  are  illegal  combinations  as  cowardly  as  they  are 
criminal,  and  if  capital  was  not — as  it  always  is — selfish, 
cowardly,  and  conscienceless,  it  would  never  yield  to  criminal 
demands  made  in  the  interest  of  workingmen.  Trade 
unions,  organized  for  the  encouragement  of  labor  and  for  its 
protection  from  the  aggressions  of  capital,  are  as  ancient  as 
the  trade  guilds  out  of  which  came  the  ancient  and  honora- 
ble order  of  speculative  Masonry,  and  they  are  honorable, 
and  to  be  encouraged  if  honorably  conducted.  But  the 
trade  union  which  will  by  illegal  acts  prevent  a  boy  from 
learning  a  trade,  and  will,  in  order  to  preserve  the  labor 
rights  of  present  members,  deprive  the  rising  generation 
from  acquiring  an  occupation  and  becoming  skilled  laborers 
in  any  pursuit  their  tastes  or  opportunities  may  incline  them 
to,  is  a  cowardly  monstrosity  having  its  foundation  in  igno- 
rance and  its  growth  in  base  and  criminal  selfishness. 


Editor. 
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On  the  Fourth  of  July  just  past  were  gathered  together  the 
citizens  of  all  our  different  States,  parts  of  a  national  union 
only  recently  rent  by  civil  war.  It  was  a  good  day  for  the 
men  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South  to  forget  the  causes 
that  produced  the  war,  the  passions  that  stirred  to  arms, 
the  bloody  history  of  that  dark  day  of  our  nation's  life,  and 
to  remember  only  that  the  war  is  ended,  the  day  has 
passed,  and  that  in  celebrating  the  birthday  of  our  nation's 
liberty  we  are  citizens  of  the  same  united  commonwealth, 
gathered  together  under  the  starry  splendor  of  the  same  flag 
that  was  unfurled  by  our  heroic  sires  when  they  flung  it  to 
the  breeze  in  challenge  of  their  right  to  become  a  free  and 
independent  commonwealth,  and  to  take  their  rightful  stand 
among  the  self-governing  nations  of  the  world.  There  were 
gathered  together,  too,  members  of  different  political  parties, 
just  entering  upon  a  State  campaign  which  is  destined  to  be 
both  active  and  earnest,  and  if  there  is  any  day  in  the  year 
when  partisan  resentments  and  party  feelings  are  to  be  for- 
gotten that  day  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  Avoiding,  therefore, 
all  unpleasant  reference  to  politics,  religion,  and  such 
national  questions  as  we  may  hold  different  opinions  upon, 
let  us  review  those  topics  which,  as  Americans,  we  hold  in 
common  sympathy  and  as  citizens  of  the  same  country — 
some  by  birth  and  some  by  adoption. 


Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
the  country  in  which  we  are  all  proud  to  be  dwellers,  and 
the  State  in  which  our  destinies  are  cast.  We  can  favorably 
contrast  this  our  nineteenth  century  era  with  any  that  have 
gone  before — with  the  ages  of  stone,  and  iron,  and  bronze. 
This  age  of  ours  is  a  golden  one — golden,  not  with  reference 
to  its  metallic  wealth,  but  golden  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an 
age  of  civilization  and  of  law  ;  of  intelligence  and  progress  ; 
an  age  of  personal  liberty,  in  which  conscience  is  free,  and 
property  respected  ;  an  age  whose  institutions  are  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  natural  rights,  and  the  reciprocal 
obligations  which  men  and  women  owe  to  each  other  ;  an 
age  which,  while  it  encourages  the  ambition  of  honorable 
men,  and  permits  the  accumulation  of  vast  wealth,  yet 
recognizes  the  restraints  of  society,  and  imposes  limitations 
upon  the  exercise  of  power  attending  exalted  position 
and  the  possession  of  great  riches ;  an  age  of  consti- 
tutions! povernment  —  one  in  which  imperial  and 
'onus   arc    subjected    to    the    restraints    of    form- 


The  time  is  coming  when  everywhere  the  lowly  are  to  be 
lifted  up,  the  ignorant  are  to  be  better  informed,  and  human 
rights  are  to  be  more  fully  recognized.  The  two  extremes  of 
society  are  to  be  brought  nearer  upon  a  common  level, 
privileged  classes  are  to  come  down,  and  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  intelligent,  wealthy,  and  favored  few  if  they  await  the 
time  when  they  shali  be  dragged  down  in  violence  rather  than 
to  hasten  the  period  when  by  their  aid  the  lower  class  shall  be 
lifted  up  to  a  position  where  all  may  repose  in  safety.  It 
will  be  the  fault  and  the  misfortune  of  the  rich  and  wealthy 
few,  if  by  their  greed  and  their  exactions  they  permit  the 
contest  between  capital  and  labor  to  be  carried  to  extremes 
for  as  sure  as  God  lives  there  is  a  coming  adjustment  of  the 
inequalities  of  social  life,  such  a  striking  of  balances  as  will 
not  permit  one  class  to  live  in  idleness  and  luxurious  ease, 
while  the  other,  and  larger,  and  stronger  class  starves,  and 
struggles,  and  toils  in  poverty,  destitution,  and  crime.  Of 
all  the  nations  and  all  the  peoples  where  this  contest  will 
come  last,  and  where  it  ought  not  to  come  at  all,  is  in  this 
country  of  ours.  In  the  United  States  there  is  and  there 
can  be  no  evil  that  may  not  be  remedied  by  law.  There  can 
be  no  oppressive  political  power,  no  abuse  of  governmental 
authority,  no  combination  of  individuals  or  corporations,  no 
illegal  accumulation  of  wealth  that  can  not  be  restrained  and 
regulated  by  the  people  themselves  in  a  legitimate,  peaceful, 
and  legal  way.  In  a  country  where  the  people  make  the 
laws  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  other  attempt  at  reforms 
or  for  the  remedy  of  wrongs  than  through  the  law.  In  a 
country  where  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  is  clothed  with  the  elective  privilege,  is  eligible  to  ex- 
ecutive, judicial,  and  legislative  office,  has  the  right  to  bear 
arms,  has  access  for  his  children  to  public  schools,  has  un- 
restricted freedom  of  conscience  and  unrestrained  personal 
liberty  within  the  law,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  act  of  ille- 
gal resistance  to  legal  authority,  because  the  people  have  in 
their  own  hands  the  power  to  make,  interpret,  and  enfoice 
the  laws.  From  the  people  come  the  legislators,  the  judges 
and  the  executive  officers.  There  is  no  conceivable  wrong 
that  can  not  be  remedied  by  the  people  themselves.  Re- 
sistance to  Chinese  invasion  ;  the  destruction  of  valley  lands, 
navigable  streams,  and  harbors  by  hydraulic  mining  ;  exac- 
tions by  corporations  as  to  fares  and  freights  on  railroads, 
gas  and  water  charges  ;  monopoly  of  lands  ;  excessive  tax- 
ation through  corrupt  rings  ;  evils  resulting  from  combina- 
tions of  financial  syndicates  ;  ecclesiastical  interference  with 
our  system  of  non-sectarian  education  ;  the  dangerous  growth 
of  colossal  fortunes — all  these  things  and  all  kindred  wrongs 
can  find  their  corrections,  remedies,  and  preventions  through 
the  law,  and  by  the  processes  of  the  courts.  Vigilance  com- 
mittees, Lynch-Iaw  tribunals,  squatter  riots,  popular  excite- 
ments, Mussel  Slough  and  sand-lot  uprisings,  are  inexcusa- 
ble crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  government  like  ours, 
and  however  they  may  be  excused  or  palliated  as  the  acts  of 
good  citizens,  compelled  by  seaming  necessities  to  have  re- 
course to  extraordinary  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
wrongs  or  the  vindication  of  rights,  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
fended  upon  any  principle,  and  they  are  not  the  acts  of  good 
and  wise  citizens.  At  the  bottom  of  all  such  movements 
there  is  some  criminal  mind  agitating  and  setting  the 
law  at   defiance  for  some   selfish    and  dishonest   purpose. 


While  all  the  world  is  enjoying  the  triumphs  of  steam  and 
electricity,  gas   and  iron,  the  railways,  the  commerce,  the 
industry,  the  appliances,  and  the  conveniences   of  this  age 
of  marvelous  progress,  and  while  art,  science,  literature,  and 
learning  are  everywhere  making  giant  strides,  and  every- 
where contributing  to  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the 
human  family,  we  may  rejoice  that  we  are  keeping   fully 
abreast  with  the  advancement  of  the  age.     And  may  we  not 
here  indulge  in  the  selfish  hope  that  for  us  and  our  children 
we  may  preserve  this  splendid  inheritance  without  being  in 
haste  to  divide  it  with  the  over-thronged  hordes  of  China 
and  India  from  across  the  Pacific,  or  the  redundant  popula- 
tions  from   over   the   Atlantic  ?     God   has   planted  in   the 
breast  of  all  his  children  a  love  for  home,  family,  and  kin. 
He  has  imparted  to  all  the  instinct  of  a  selfish  desire  to 
keep  the  home  free  from  the  encroachment  of  the  stranger  ; 
to  preserve  hearth,  and   wife,  and  little  ones  who  come  to 
bless  the  marriage  relation,  from  contact  with  the  intruder. 
As  we  would  not  divide  our  acres,  however  broad,  with  the 
tramp  that  passes  our  gate,  nor  share  our  house,  though  spa- 
cious, with  those  who  are  not  akin  to  us,  nor  divide  our  sub- 
stance, though  ample,  with  the  idler  who  wants,  or  make 
our  domiciles  the  asylum  for  all  who  suffer,  are  we  not  per- 
mitted to  extend  this  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  our 
country,  and  not  be  over   anxious  to    invite  to   its  enjoy- 
ment the    unworthy    or    the    unfortunate  of  other  lands  ? 
Assuredly  we  may  not  desire  to  so  extend  the  invitation  of 
foreign  immigration  as  to  admit  to  our  shores  the  criminals, 
paupers,  and  idlers  of  other  countries.*    We  may  not  blame 
an  ancestry  of  generous  Argonauts  if  they  threw  wide  open 
the  doors  to  indiscriminate  hospitality  ;  remembering  their 
conditions  and  the  conditions  of  the  country,  we  may  ac- 
credit them  with  a  wise  prudence  in  advertising  America  as 
the  home  of  the  oppressed,  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted, 
the  sanctuary  and  city  of  refuge  of  all  who  would  seek  a 
home  in  America,  and  share  the  toils  and  dangers  of  its  sub- 
jugation from  the  savage,  and  its  reclamation  from  forest 
and  prairie.     Then  none  came,  none  could  come,  but  the 
strong,  the  young,  the  prudent,  and  the  enterprising.     Then 
came  the  resolute  and  virtuous  ;  earnest  men  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  freedom  ;  proud  men  for  the  indulgence  of 
personal  liberty  ;  able  men  to  escape  political  persecution  ; 
ambitious  men  to  build  up  fortunes  in  a  new  world,  and  all 
toilers  in  the  fields  of  intellectual  and  physical  development. 
But  now,  with  a  population  of  fifty  millions,  is  it  not  time  to 
consult  reason  and  prudence  somewhat?  Is  itnot  time  to  think 
of  closing  the  flood-gates  of  an  indiscriminate  immigration  ? 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  one  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  European   world   are   sending  to  us  their 
paupers,  and  that  some  are  sending  to  us  their  criminals. 
Whenever  this  fact  shall  be  demonstrated  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  our  government  to  arrest  this  class  of  people,  and  to 
declare,  with  an  emphasis  that  will  command  attention,  that 
the  United  States  is  not  to  be  made  a  penal  colony,  orlazar- 
house,  or  hospital  for  crime,  pauperism,  or  disease.     The 
time  has  already  come  when  it  is  the  apparent  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  amend  our  immigration  laws  so  that  this  evil  shall 
be  arrested. 


It  is  in  the  same  line  of  argument  that  there  should  be  a 
prompt  reformation  of  our  naturalization  laws  to  the  end  that 
ignorance,  bigotry,  and  crime  should  be  prevented  from  hav- 
ing political  voice  or  influence  in  the  making  or  execution  of 
our  laws.  The  elective  privilege  is  the  dearest  prerogative 
of  a  free  people.  Upon  its  proper  exercise  rests  the  safety 
of  the  republic,  and  while  we  recognize  the  difficulty  of  tak- 
ing this  privilege  from  any  who  are  now  clothed  with  it, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  duty  most  impera- 
tive and  immediate  that  we  should  withhold  it  from  any 
further  extension.  This  is  native  Americanism,  but  it  is  that 
generous  Americanism  that  would  permit  all  the  better  class 
of  foreigners  to  come  to  our  country,  and  would  preserve 
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the  political  control  of  the  government  to  those  who  are  born 
upon  its  soil.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  preserve  invio- 
late the  splendid  institutions  that  we  have  received  as  an  in- 
heritance from  our  ancestry  ;  thus  only  can  we  transmit  this 
inheritance  unimpaired  to  our  posterity  ;  thus  only  can  we 
demonstrate  to  the  coming  ages  that  intelligent  men  are 
capable  of  self-government.  A  government,  republican  in 
form,  can,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  only  maintained 
by  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  people.  Intelligence  se- 
cures prosperity.  Let  us  therefore  be  willing  to  take  a  new 
departure  in  those  things  that  are  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  liberty.  Let  us  restrict  foreign  immigration 
to  the  intelligent,  law-abiding,  and  self-supporting.  Let  us 
withhold  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  from  all  foreign- 
ers as  a  matter  of  right,  and  only  confer  it  upon  the  deserv- 
ing as  a  matter  of  favor,  to  be  granted  by  legislative  act  to 
the  exceptionally  deserving  individual.  Let  us  educate  all 
our  children  at  the  public  expense  in  the  rudimentary  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education,  and  thus  remove  the  ques- 
tion of  intellectual  fitness  from  the  field  of  discussion  by 
making  all  our  citizens  intelligent.  Let  us  keep  our  public 
institutions  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  interference.  Let 
there  be  no  union  of  church  and  state,  to  the  end  that  both 
may  be  free.  Let  no  laws  of  primogeniture  or  entail  ever 
grow  up  in  our  land,  so  that  there  may  be  no  dangerous  ac- 
cumulations of  property  ;  for  what  may  be  acquired  under 
the  operation  of  equal  laws  will  be  distributed  by  operation 
of  natural  laws. 

Passing  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  these  more  serious 
reflections,  let  us  consider  ourselves  and  our  California  home. 
There  are  grander  monuments  of  art  and  more  costly  archi- 
tectural structures  in  foreign  lands  ;  there  are  temples,  ca- 
thedrals, and  palaces,  evidencing  wealth,  magnificence,  and 
power.  But  everywhere  grim-visaged,  hollow-eyed  poverty 
haunts  the  traveler.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  foreign 
travel  that  one  is  never  beyond  the  outstretched  palm  that 
begs  for  charity  ;  that  one  is  never  beyond  the  sight  of  dis- 
tress and  poverty  that  he  can  not  alleviate.  In  the  great 
cities  of  the  old  world  one  does  not  escape,  day  or  night, 
the  observation  of  scenes  that  wound  the  feelings  and  arouse 
the  sensibilities.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  oppressions 
of  political  power;  the  ever-present  military  display,  of  forts, 
and  guns,  and  frowning  authority,  that  are  necessary  to  keep 
in  subjection  classes  that  would  be  driven  by  poverty  to 
revolution  and  crime,  if  they  were  not  repressed  by  the  fear  of 
the  military  arm — we  speak  of  the  swarming  mass  of  destitute, 
hopeless  poor.  Contrasting  this  with  the  ease  and  plenty, 
the  overflowing  abundance  that  in  this  State  is  within  the 
reach,  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  is  in  health,  and 
willing  to  labor,  one  feels  upon  his  return  from  abroad  like 
kneeling  down  upon  the  green  sod  and  furrowed  earth,  and 
thanking  the  good  God  that  his  destiny  is  cast  in  this  happy 
land  ;  that  by  birth  or  adoption  he  is  an  American  citizen. 
With  these  scenes  in  memory,  and  reflecting  that  our  land 
is  not  broad  enough  to  receive  all  the  poor  of  God's  earth, 
we  are  not  one  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  throw  open  our 
country  to  the  evils  of  a  redundant  population.  There  is 
not  a  farmer  who  sits  upon  his  vine-covered  veranda,  and, 
looking  over  his  fields,  thinks  them  too  broad  of  acreage 
for  himself  and  children.  We  think  the  valleys  of  this  State 
are  not  too  broad  nor  the  hillsides  too  wide  to  furnish  the 
grains  and  fruits,  the  wine  and  wool  that  our  children  will 
need  in  the  coming  future.  If  we  persevere,  this  inheri- 
tance for  them  is  a  princely  one,  for  nowhere  else  in  all 
God's  world  is  there  a  land  so  delectable  as  this  ;  a  climate 
so  genial,  and  a  soil  so  rich  ;  a  land  so  literally  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;  where  the  fields  so  bend  with  the  ripening 
grain,  with  fruits  so  plenty  and  flowers  so  rich  ;  hillsides 
with  their  clustering  grapes  ;  mountains  covered  with  flocks 
of  snowy  fleece  and  herds  of  lowing  kine  ;  a  State  within 
whose  broad  borders  there  is  not  one  honest  beggar  in  health, 
and  wherein  no  man,  woman,  or  child  need  go  supperless  to 
bed.  When  we  hear  of  violent  uprisings  in  other  lands  ; 
lands  rent  with  social  feuds  ;  people  standing  in  awe  of  vast 
armies  for  whose  support  their  labor  is  taxed,  let  us  contem- 
plate our  own  peaceful  homes  where  plenty  reigns,  and 
Peace,  the  blue-eyed  goddess,  smiles  upon  us  ;  a  country 
whose  only  political  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  revenues 
so  exceed  our  necessary  expenses  of  government  that  our 
otherwise  honest  politicians  are  tempted  to  steal.  Let  us 
contrast  this,  our  State,  with  our  Eastern  homes  ;  their 
shivering  winters,  where  it  demands  the  courage  of  an  Arctic 
voyager  to  go  from  the  hearth  to  the  wood-pile  of  a  winter's 
day  ;  their  summer  heats  and  sun-strokes  ;  their  terrible 
cyclones  that  tear  up  forests  and  villages,  scattering  death 
in  their  dreadful  march  of  ruin  ;  their  destructive  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning;  their  epidemic  and  contagious 
diseases,  and  their  mad  dogs — let  us  contrast  these  with  our 
mild  winters,  with  their  genial  rains  ;  our  soft  summers, 
with  their  generous  breezes  which  fan  us  of  nights  ;   our 

i absence  of  lightning-strokes,  of  epidemics,  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  sun-strokes,  and  that  dogs  never  run  mad.  A 
land  of  peace,  of  plenty,  of  safety,  and  of  beauty  ;  of  splendid 
mountain  scenery  ;  great  hills  reaching  to  eternal  snows, 
clad  in  grand  old  primeval  forests ;  chasms  into  which  great 


rivers  leap  ;  hills  hiding  vast  wealth  of  gold  and  silver  ; 
little  hills,  on  whose  sunny  slopes  vineyards  and  orchards 
thrive,  where  villages  and  hamlets  cluster,  and  where  school- 
houses  and  churches  nestle.  Great,  rich,  broad  valleys, 
through  which  broad,  deep  rivers  run,  bearing  commerce  on 
their  bosoms,  bordered  by  vast  farms,  and  bristling  with 
towns  ;  great  bays  where  commerce  thrives,  and  great  cities 
send  up  the  hum  of  their  industries  ;  wharves  at  which  great 
ships  unburden  themselves  of  Oriental  bales,  to  become  big- 
bellied  with  grain,  and  fruit,  and  wine  for  foreign  lands. 
Looking  out  of  a  summer's  eve  across  the  bright  waters  of 
our  beautiful  bay,  watching  through  our  Golden  Gate 
the  glorious  sunset  painting  with  gorgeous  colors 
our  western  sky,  our  hill-tops  gilded  with  the  expiring 
glory  of  departing  day,  we  need  not  feel  that  there  is  less  of 
beauty  because  it  does  not  linger  on  ruined  castles,  or  frown- 
ing battlements,  or  monuments  of  past  or  present  power.  In 
this  land  of  peace,  plenty,  safety,  and  beauty  ;  under  a  gov- 
ernment that  gives  liberty  and  individual  freedom  under  the 
law  ;  that  guarantees  freedom  ot  religious  opinion  and  its 
exercise  ;  that  provides  education  for  all,  and  clothes  all 
adult  males  with  equal  political  power  ;  that  keeps  no  stand- 
ing army  to  oppress  ;  that  has  no  ruling  class,  no  dynasty 
to  inherit  kingly  authority  ;  that  has  no  laws  binding  church 
to  state  ;  no  laws  of  promogeniture  or  entail  to  tie  up  landed 
property  ;  no  cold  winters,  nor  hot  summers,  nor  cyclones, 
nor  epidemics,  nor  lightning-strokes,  nor  sun-strokes,  nor 
mad  dogs  —there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  people 
should  not  be  content. 


We  are  apt  to  make  life  altogether  too  serious.  If  we 
should  wake  up  in  the  next  world  and  find  there  was  none, 
we  should  have  occasion  to  reproach  ourselves  for  many  ne- 
glected opportunities  for  a  good  time  lost.  We  are  too  ambi- 
tious to  get  rich.  And  if  there  is  another  and  a  hotter  world 
than  this,  those  of  our  restless,  over-reaching,  toiling  rich 
men,  who  find  themselves  where  their  gold  is  melting  and 
water  is  scarce,  may  regret  that  they  did  not  make  better  use 
of  their  money  in  a  country  where  it  was  current,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  was  at  par.  It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the 
Creator  to  make  the  life  of  His  creatures  an  enjoyable  and 
pleasant  one.  To  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes  He  gave  the 
air,  and  earth,  and  water  for  their  enjoyment ;  to  them  He 
gave  but  one  care  —  that  of  procuring  food  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  young — and  the  young  are  not  too  long 
permitted  to  depend  upon  the  parents'  care.  To  man  He 
gave  dominion  over  the  earth  ;  and,  through  art  and  science, 
skill,  labor,  and  industry,  he  is  to  subject  it  to  his  use.  That 
use  is  for  the  advancement  of  his  pleasure,  for  healthful,  ra- 
tional enjoyment.  The  man  or  woman  who  does  not  make 
that  use  of  life  is  as  unnatural  and  ungrateful,  as  wicked  and 
absurd  as  the  well-fed  bird  who  sits  in  the  sun  and  will  not 
sing.  And  the  parent  who  does  not  delight  in  seeing  chil- 
dren enjoy  themselves  is  as  unnatural  as  the  austere  sheep 
who  sulks  and  frowns  when  lambkins  sport  upon  the  meadow 
in  the  sunlight  There  is  more  sunshine  than  shadow,  if  we 
only  look  for  it  ;  there  are  more  gay  than  grave  things  ; 
there  is  more  of  music,  and  melody,  and  joy,  and  gladness 
in  the  natural  universe  than  there  is  of  sad  and  solemn 
sound  and  gloomy  sight.  The  bright  and  glorious  orb 
around  which  our  earth  revolves  has  only  here  and  there  a 
dark  spot  upon  its  shining  surface  ;  the  moon  is  always  half 
in  light,  and  reflects  more  of  sunshine  than  shadow ;  the 
stars  are  ever  bright,  and  when  hidden  by  the  darkness  of 
intervening  clouds,  these  are  silver-lined.     There  are 

Books  in  the  running  brooks  ; 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

There  is  music  in  the  rustling  wind,  the  babbling  stream,  the 
insects'  breathing  hum,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  whirr  of 
cities  ;  solemn  anthems  sung  in  forest  leaves,  and  sublimest 
melody  from  the  ocean's  wave.  There  are  grand  paintings 
by  the  Master  hung  upon  the  arching  vault  as  the  sunset 
lingers  on  our  western  sky  ;  scenes  upon  our  hills  as  they 
change  from  emerald  green  to  russet  brown  ;  more  gorgeous 
landscapes  in  our  valleys  than  Claude  Lorraine  could  paint ; 
more  beauties  in  the  heart  of  mountains  than  the  glowing 
pencil  of  artist  can  catch  and  transfer  to  canvas.  This  is  a 
jolly  world  of  ours  if  we  would  make  it  so.  It  is  a  glorious 
life  spread  out  for  our  enjoyment  for  the  three-score  years 
and  ten  of  our  allotment,  if  with  happy  hearts  and  cheerful 
minds  we  would  make  it  so.  Too  many  of  us,  ambitious  for 
power,  eager  to  grow  rich,  annoyed  by  small  vexations,  make 
life  a  constant  battle  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 


The  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  question 
of  free  water  sets  at  rest  a  long  vexed  controversy — a  con- 
troversy in  which  all  the  equities  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  but  which  the  Bulletin  and 
Call,  with  great  ingenuity  and  pertinacity,  have  dragged  into 
municipal  politics,  and  with  great  insincerity  have  colored 
with  passion  and  misrepresentation.  It  has  been  apparent 
to  every  intelligent  and  honest  man  who  knows  anything 
about  the  rules  that  govern  business  affairs,  that  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  could  not  afford  to  supply  San  Francisco 
with  water  unless  it  was  paid  for  it  a  remunerative  price  ; 


unless  the  company  could  earn  fair  interest  above  expenses 
on  the  capital  invested,  it  would  be  wronged,  and  its  stock- 
holders would  have  been  unjustly  and  dishonorably  dealt 
with.  Admitting  that  the  revenues  of  the  company  must 
be  sufficient  to  pay  current  running  expenses,  necessary  im- 
provements, and  proper  dividends,  then  it  is  manifest  that 
somebody  must  pay  for  all  the  water  consumed.  It  is  equally 
apparent  that  just  exactly  to  the  extent  that  the  municipal 
government  should  be  relieved  from  paying  for  the  water 
used  in  parks,  on  streets,  in  sewers,  and  for  extinguishing 
fires,  and  for  public  buildings,  just  to  that  extent  the  burden 
would  be  placed  on  the  private  consumer.  It  came  to  this, 
that  all  the  water  used  by  the  public,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  for  protection  against  fires  and  for  the  conveni- 
ence and  protection  of  property,  was  charged  to  private  con- 
sumers, and  was  to  them  a  grievous  burden.  The  Bulletin 
and  Call,  having  constituted  themselves  the  especial  organs 
of  free  water,  claimed  that  Spring  Valley  was,  under  an  old 
franchise,  compelled  to  supply  water  to  everybody  except 
the  private  consumer  for  nothing.  Under  pretense  of 
being  the  people's  free-water  advocate,  they  practically 
relieved  the  great  property-owners,  the  non-improving  lot- 
owners,  the  speculators  in  real  estate,  non-residents,  and 
the  owners  of  merchandise  and  personal  property  from  pay- 
ing any  water-tax,  and  devolved  the  whole  load  upon  indi- 
vidual consumers.  In  the  meantime  these  journals  encour- 
aged the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  which  come  into  direct 
competition  with  the  company,  without  being  compelled  to 
contribute  anything  for  protection  against  fire,  or  for  the 
adornment,  comfort,  or  health  of  the  city.  This  whole  water 
business  has  been  an  outrage,  costly  and  vexatious.  The 
cost  has  fallen  upon  water-consumers,  the  vexation  upon  the 
water  company's  managers  and  stockholders.  The  Supreme 
Court  has,  in  a  decision  too  long  for  us  to  review  or  analyze, 
determined  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion the  city  shall  not  have  free  water,  but  must  pay  for 
it ;  that  the  new  constitution,  in  taking  from  the  company 
any  voice  in  fixing  the  rates  of  water,  relieved  it  thereby 
from  the  duty  of  supplying  water  to  the  city  for  any  purpose 
free  of  charge.  Those  non-resident  speculators  in  real  estate, 
those  who  carry  great  stocks  of  merchandise,  those  who 
drive  their  carriages  in  the  park  and  enjoy  its  splendid  drives, 
and  appreciate  the  blessings  of  flushed  sewers,  and  all  at 
somebody  else's  expense,  may  be  selfish  and  mean  enough 
to  regret  this  decision,  but  every  business  man,  property- 
owner,  and  tax-payer  who  has  intelligence  enough  to  know 
what  is  right,  and  honesty  enough  to  admit  it,  will  congratu- 
late the  some  eighteen  thousand  water  consumers  on  their 
emancipation  from  an  unjust,  unequal,  and  illegal  municipal 
burden.  We  congratulate  the  water  company  on  what  we 
hope  is  a  final  triumph  over  personal  malignity  and  dema- 
gogism.  We  congratulate  the  manufacturers  who  use  water, 
the  men  who  keep  stables,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
householders  and  have  bath-tubs,  those  who  sprinkle  their 
lawns,  wash  their  children's  faces,  and  drink  water,  that  they 
do  not  have  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  protecting  a  great 
city  from  fire,  disease,  dirt,  and  discomfort,  by  the  use  of 
water.  The  decision,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  is  compelled  to  fix  the  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  collected  for  the  use  of  all  water  supplied  to  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  also  decided  that  the  company  is  not  obliged  to 
furnish  water  for  any  municipal  use  whatever  free  of  charge. 
The  practical  result  of  this  decision  ought  to  be,  and  doubt- 
less will  be,  first  to  remove  the  water  question  from  politics. 
It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  run  party  primaries,  party 
conventions,  and  demand  pledges  from  candidates  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
question  of  water  rates.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
board  at  proper  times,  as  required  by  law,  to  fix 
a  tariff  of  water  rates  upon  business  principles,  giving 
fair  remuneration  to  the  company  for  the  water  used. 
As  our  city  increases  in  population,  and  as  manufacturing 
industries  multiply,  the  supplying  of  water  will  become  more 
easy  and  more  economical,  and  in  time  ought  to  be  brought 
to  something  like  the  prices  of  Eastern  and  European  cities. 
The  Spring  Valley  Company  will  have  an  abundant  and 
never-exhaustible  supply  of  the  best  and  purest  water  when 
they  shall  add  the  Calaveras  scheme  to  their  present  sys- 
tem. It  is  distributed  in  quantities  to  our  highest  points, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  when  the  works  are  ultimately  com- 
pleted, that  we  should  not  have  a  perfect  system,  and  at  the 
minimum  of  expense  to  the  city  and  to  private  consum- 
ers. 


The  class  of  Republicans  who  have  occupations  other  than 
political,  do  not  desire  an  early  State  Convention.  Give 
us  a  short  campaign,  and  we  will  make  it  hot  and  decisive. 
The  Democracy  are  now  shelling  the  woods,  while  the  Re- 
publicans are  in  their  rifle-pits  along  the  skirmish  line,  with 
their  sharpshooters  doing  effective  service.  We  hope  the 
State  Central  Committee  will  not  beat  the  tattoo  for  roll-ca'l 
sooner  than  the  thirtieth  of  August.  Then  let  the  order  go 
out  for  an  advance  along  the  whole  line.  We  are  prepared  to 
do  our  duty,  unless  we  have  unworthy  candidal 
upon  us,  in  which  event  we  will  bolt. 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    LARKS     O'    LONDON. 


Manners  of  the  Native  and  Imported  English  Aristocracy. 

Thus  far,  we  have  got  pretty  well  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  London  season  of  18S2.  So  far  as  the  help  of  the 
aristocracy  is  concerned,  it  has  been  a  painfully  tame  one. 
The  balls  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  "  chalk  balls,"  as 
the  slang  of  the  day  designates  second-rate  entertainments 
of  the  sort.  It's  true  we  had  a  royal  wedding  as  a  kind  of 
fillip  ;  but  its  effect  was  but  for  a  day,  and  its  grandeur 
quickly  died  out,  and  went  honeymooning  with  Prince  Leo- 
pold and  his  young  bride,  and  the  balls  and  parties  promised 
the  happy  pair  when  they  get  tired  of  billing  and  cooing 
down  at  Claremont,  have  got  to  take  place. 

In  the  meantime,  instead  of  grand  affairs,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  used  to  give  at  his  town  residence, 
Northumberland  House,  before  its  site,  facing  Trafalgar 
Square,  was  wanted  for  the  Grand  Hotel  ;  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  at  Grosvenor  House,  before  he  became  a 
widower ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Devonshire 
House,  ere  the  Dublin  assassins  plunged  the  family  into 
mourning,  the  gist  of  entertaining  is  done  by  rich  parvenus 
like  the  Brassys,  Sassoons,  Bonsors,  and  Carterwoods — 
people  who  a  few  years  ago  no  one  even  so  much  as  heard 
of,  but  who  now,  thanks  to  the  patronage  and  free-and-easy 
happy-go-lucky  social  tastes  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  are 
among  the  most  prominent  of  ball-givers  this  season,  their 
entertainments,  however,  smacking  more  of  ostentatious  dis- 
play and  vulgar  expenditure  of  money  than  the  attendance 
of  blue  blood.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  people 
who  used  to  keep  up  the  season  in  its  greatness  and  dignity 
have  certainly  drawn  in,  and  not  alone  in  the  giving  of  en- 
tertainments, but  in  other  respects  is  this  observable.  Foot- 
men are  so  rarely  seen  standing  behind  carriages  now  that 
when  a  well-appointed  carriage  (such  as  one  knows,  from 
well-groomed  horses  and  smartly  liveried  servants,  must  be- 
long to  the  stables  of  a  great  house)  passes  through  the 
streets,  people  turn  round  and  stare  after  it.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  servants'  bouquets  were  features  at  a  drawing-room. 
Now  they  are  small  and  not  too  choice.  In  many  instances 
they  are  altogether  omitted.  Liveries  have  a  second-best 
sort  of  look,  and  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  harness. 
The  explanation  of  much  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
present  time  people  go  to  court  who  in  the  early  days  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  would  only  have  looked  in  at  the 
gate  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  for  which  fact,  in  a  great 
measure,  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  blame. 

On  the  Queen's  "retirement  from  public  life,"  (as  her 
seclusion  is  called,)  upon  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  forced  to  the 
front  as  the  active  head  of  the  court,  and  he  has  since  con- 
tinued to  wield  unhampered  the  social  sceptre.  Sometime 
his  august  mamma  pulls  herself  together,  and  puts  on  the 
brakes,  as  she  did  about  the  professional  beauties,  ladies 
against  whose  appearance  at  court  she  has  unrelent- 
ingly set  her  face.  But  as  a  general  thing  Albert 
Edward  does  pretty  much  as  he  likes  about  the  place. 
His  fitness,  however,  for  the  position  of  head  of  the 
English  court  even  his  friends  can  not  support.  Beginning 
with  his  false  marriage  in  Ireland  to  an  innocent  and  con- 
fiding girl,  when  he  was  quartered  at  the  Currough  Camp 
with  the  Grenadier  Guards,  away  back  in  '62,  and  following 
his  career  through  the  Lady  Mordaunt  episode,  to  his  pranks 
with  every  married  beauty  who  has  an  indifferent  husband, 
his  record  is  scarcely  clean  enough  to  expect  encourage- 
ment at  his  hands  of  a  state  of  moral  excellence  around 
about  him.  As  a  consequence,  instead  of  his  court  and  fol- 
lowers being  composed  of  the  highest,  purest,  and  best  in  the 
kingdom,  he  is  surrounded  by  a  mixed  assemblage,  whose 
chief  recommendation  to  his  favor  consists  in  their  ability  to 
amuse  him.  "The  Prince's  set"  are  well  known  in  Eng- 
land for  a  rapid,  flashy,  horsey,  slangy  lot,  and  while  his  sta- 
tion as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  makes  it  a  nominal -honor 
to  be  considered  one  of  them,  the  really  best  people  shrink 
from  the  association.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  don't  think  the 
Princess  exerts  herself  as  much  in  the  shape  of  a  check  upon 
him  as  she  might,  and  rather  goes  in  for  the  same  style  of 
thing  herself  in  a  quiet  way.  I  heard  the  other  day  some- 
thing about  her  that  will  show  somewhat  the  kind  of 
person  she  is.  There  is  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  suite 
of  one  of  the  princes,  Lord  somebody  or  other's  son,  I  for- 
get the  name,  who  is  afflicted  with  a  very  bad  heart  com- 
plaint, so  bad  in  fact  that  his  physicians  warn  him  that  any 
physical  exertion,  dancing  in  particular,  may  cause  his  in- 
stant death.  Well,  you  know  the  court  etiquette  is  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales  asks  her  partners  to  dance  ;  no  one  can 
ask  her.  She  knows  quite  well  the  precarious  condition  of 
the  young  man,  yet  she  never  sees  him  at  a  ball,  where  he 
goes  to  quietly  stand  and  look  on,  but  she  goes  up  and  asks 
him  to  dance.  He  can't  refuse,  of  course,  and  away  he  has 
to  go  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  She  thinks  it  good  fun,  and  "a 
lark." 

There  has  been  quite  a  flight  of  Americans  from  the 
colony  in  London  for  visits  home,  the  Mandevilles,  Ran- 
dolph-Churchills,  and  Pagets,  among  the  number.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  Mrs.  Paget's  mother,  Mrs.  Paran  Ste- 
vens, does  better  in  New  York,  a  good  way,  than  in  London. 
You  see  the  Pagets  belong  to  the  "  Prince  of  Wales's  set," 
and  though  it  is  looked  down  upon  by  the  heavy  swells,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  people  who  are  not  shocked  at  a  small 
divergence  from  the  paths  of  propriety  now  and  then,  it  is  yet 
composed  of  persons  who  know  how  to  speak  and  dress 
properly,  and  conduct  themselves,  when  on  their  good  be- 
havior, with  propriety  and  good  breeding.  Therefore,  a  wo- 
man of  Mrs.  Stevens's  calibre,  who  thinks  nothing  of  wear- 
ing a  dozen  or  two  gigantic  lockets  strung  round  her  neck  at 
a  ball,  and  calls  ladies  "  us  feminines,"  is  not  exactly  the 
sort  ot  person  to  make  her  daughter  comfortable  in  princely 
society.  I  heard  a  good  story  of  Mrs.  Stevens  the  other 
day.  It  was  before  Captain  Paget,  with  his  Angleseyan 
blood  and  empty  pockets,  captured  the  American  heiress  to 
so  many  hotels,  and  when  the  young  Duke  of  Montrose  was 
the  parti  in  demand.  They  were  at  a  pigeon-match  at  Hurl- 
ingham,  given  by  the  officers  of  the  Fifth  Lancers,  of 
which  dashing  regiment  the  young  duke  was  a  gay 
lieutenant — that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Miss  Minnie,  and 
the  duke.     Now  it  is   a  sort  of  hallucination  with  many 


Americans  who  have  been  to  Paris,  and  there  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  the  language,  that  no  one  away  from  that  fa- 
mous capital  either  speaks  or  understands  French  but  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  possesses  this  delusion.  She 
had  been  so  intently  watching  the  shooting  that  she  had  not 
observed  that  Miss  Minnie  had  wandered  away  around  the 
grounds  with  a  plain  young  "  Mr.,"  when  she  should  have 
been  interestedly  counting  the  birds  that  fell  to  the  gun  of 
his  grace.  Making  chase  with  as  much  agility  as  her  velvets 
and  lockets  and  her  sixty  odd  years  would  permit,  she  bore 
down  with  ruffled  front  upon  the  hapless  girl.  What  she 
said  was  said  in  French,  easier  of  liberal  and  general  trans- 
lation than  literal  repetition,  the  gist  of  it  being  a  good  rating 
for  thus  neglecting  her  chances  with  the  duke,  coupled  with 
peremptory  orders  to  return  and  appease  him  by  compli- 
ments on  his  shooting.  Turning,  they  found  that  the  duke 
had  joined  them  unobserved — an  unintending,  but  none  the 
less  painfully  conscious  listener  to  the  tirade.  Of  course  his 
good  breeding  enabled  him  to  conceal  from  the  mother  the 
smile  that  showed  the  daughter  he  had  heard  all.  But  he  did 
not  say  much,  except  that  he  had  come  to  wish  them  good- 
bye, having  an  engagement  in  town.  And  that  was  the  last  of 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  so  far  as  the  Stevens  were  concerned. 
People  wondered,  of  course,  and  all  sorts  of  reasons,  ill-na- 
tured and  otherwise,  were  given  for  the  sudden  breach  but 
the  right  one,  among  them  that  the  duke's  mamma  (now 
the  wife  of  Crawford,  the  great  racing  man)  had  made  in- 
quiries in  America  concerning  the  Stevens's  condition,  both 
social  and  financial,  in  their  native  land,  which  she  did 
not  consider  as  turning  out  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  allow 
her  sanction  to  the  bestowal  of  her  son's  strawberry-leaved 
coronet  in  the  Stevens's  direction.  It  was  rather  hard  lines 
upon  poor  Minnie,  who  is  as  nice  a  girl  as  you  would  wish 
to  see  ;  " free  from  affectation,  and  a  lady  att  fond"  as  I 
heard  an  officer  in  the  Blues  say  about  her  at  a  ball  one 
night.  Of  course  there  are  lots  of  things  laid  at  her  door 
that  she  never  says,  among  them  that  when  Captain  Paget 
proposed  to  her  at  Cannes,  where  they  were  staying  at  the 
time,  she  replied  :  "Do  you  mean  biz  or  spangles  ?  " 

I  do  not  begin  to  know  how  long  the  Mandevilles  will 
stay — probably  as  long  as  it  takes  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
to  float  his  land  scheme.  I  hardly  think  Lord  Mandeville 
is  a  success,  socially  or  otherwise,  in  London,  though  his 
wife  certainly  is.  Sir  John  Lister-Kaye,  who  married  the 
other  sister,  is  back  in  London  again.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  has  also  returned.  Lord  Randolph  is  looked 
upon  now  as  a  political  failure.  Do  you  know  that 
before  he  met  Miss  Jerome,  of  New  York,  and  made 
her  Lady  Randolph,  he  proposed  for  an  heiress,  the 
daughter  of  a  brewer  living  near  Oxford,  and  was 
refused.  He  had  an  easier  game  with  your  repub- 
lican seekers  after  titles,  and  made  old  Jerome 
settle  the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York  on  his  daughter 
before  he'd  put  the  ring  on  her  finger.  I  was  told  not  very 
long  ago  by  a  friend  who  made  the  passage  with  the  young 
couple  from  New  York,  when  they  came  over  to  England 
just  after  their  marriage,  that  the  way  Lord  Randolph 
treated  and  neglected  his  young  bride  was  disgraceful.  How- 
ever, things  seem  to  get  on  all  right  now. 

One  doesn't  hear  or  see  so  much  of  the  Thornburg-Crop- 
pers  this  season.  Mrs.  Cropper  is  the  lady  whom  certain 
representatives  of  the  American  press  delight  in  styling 
"  Lady  Cropper."  Why  or  wherefore  no  one  on  this  side, 
where  titles  are  not  picked  up  in  the  street,  has  the  faintest 
idea.  I  have  no  doubt  it  must  annoy  her  tremendously,  and 
that  she  gets  pretty  well  chaffed  about  it  there  can  be  no 
question.  One  or  two  of  our  society  papers  here— and  Lon- 
don is  flooded  with  such  literature  at  present — tried  rather 
hard  to  elevate  Mrs.  Cropper  into  a  professional  beauty,  but 
I  don't  think  she  ever  quite  achieved  that  questionable  dis- 
tinction. Her  husband's  father,  old  Mr.  Cropper,  had  a  very 
pretty  villa  down  near  Penshurst,  in  Kent  —that  garden 
county  of  England.  The  place  was  called  Swaylands,  and 
this  is  probably  where  Mrs.  Thornburg  got  her  idea  of 
"  Narrowlands  "  as  a  name  for  her  California  ranch.  Well, 
when  old  Cropper  died,  Swaylands  was  put  up  at  auction  in 
the  mart  at  Tokenhouse  Yard  in  1878,  and  sold  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  I  don't  know  where  the  Cropper 
seat  is  now. 

By  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  death  another  comparatively 
poor  man  finds  himself  elevated  to  a  dukedom,  with  fine  es- 
tates and  a  large  rent-roll.  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  the  late 
duke's  brother,  who  now  succeeds  to  the  title,  was  a  plain 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  content  to  receive  the  small  emolu- 
ments that  flow  from  the  position  of  equerry  to  the  Queen. 
There  is  one  unfortunate  circumstance  connected  with  his 
succession,  however.  His  eldest  son,  who  now  becomes  the 
Earl  of  Euston,  did,  while  he  was  simple  Mr.  Fitzroy,  an 
officer  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  so  silly  a  thing  as  to  go  and 
marry  a  young  woman  of  the  lowest  character,  who  distin- 
guished herself  at  their  first  meeting  in  a  London  public 
house  (as  we  call  our  drinking  saloons)  by  throwing  a  tum- 
bler at  his  head.  The  marriage  took  place  some  years  ago, 
and  there  is  a  said  to  be  a  thriving  family  as  the  fruit  of  it. 
The  shady  woman's  appearance  among  the  nobility  as  a  full- 
fledged  countess  is  therefore  not  hailed  with  the  delightful 
enthusiasm  an  event  of  the  sort  would  otherwise  be  sup- 
posed to  create.  Particularly  trying  is  it,  as  it  is  said  the 
young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  just  transformed  his  chere 
a?nie,  the  divorced  Mrs.  Mundy,  into  a  countess  also.  There 
are  people  who  say  we  must  not  judge  the  aristocracy  at 
large  by  the  acts  of  the  few.  Perhaps  not.  But  the  noble 
black  list  seems  decidedly  on  the  increase,  all  the  same.  And 
more's  the  pity.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  June  21,  1882. 


Miss  Lizzie  Sargent,  daughter  of  the  newly  appointed 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Potsdam,  is  going  to  study  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Heide!berg,  while  her  papa  attends  to 
his  diplomatic  duties  in  Berlin.  The  lecture-room  and  the 
exposition  of  gray-haired  professors  have  more  charms  for 
this  strong-minded  young  lady  than  the  gilded  salons  of 
the  Embassy,  and  the  insipid  compliments  of  budding  diplo- 
mats. 

A  Texas  man  of  sixty-two  who  lately  took  a  second  wife 
is  nnw  cutting  six  new  front  teeth.  He's  grandpa  and  baby 
combined. — Free  Press. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  little  girl  was  promised  by  her  grandmother  her  gold 
watch  when  she  should  die.  The  child  appreciated  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  situation,  but  after  some  hints  the  grandmother 
was  prevailed  upon  to  show  her  the  watch.  "  I  wonder," 
said  the  little  one  to  her  mother,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
grandmother's  house,  "if  I  shall  get  the  watch  in  time  to 
wear  it  at  the  funeral." — Cincinnati  Gazette. 


Samuel  Randall  says  he  doesn't  want  to  be  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  beautiful  girl  looked  out  of  her  window 
one  day,  and  saw  her  rude  brother  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
walking  about  on  his  hands  with  his  feet  dangling  up  in  the 
air.  "  Tom,"  she  said,  reprovingly,  "  don't,  Tom  ;  I  wouldn't 
do  that,  Tom — indeed  I  wouldn't."  "Wouldn't?"  replied 
the  rude  boy,  looking  up  and  speaking  with  marked  and 
malicious  emphasis,  "  Wouldn't?  By  Jocks,  you  coiddrft /" 
— Hawkeye. 

An  Illinois  girl  lately  called  at  a  coroner's  office,  and  ad- 
dressing the  solitary  occupant  of  the  apartment,  said  :  "  Be 
you  the  coroner  ?  "  "I  guess  you'd  think  so  if  you  ever  see 
an  undertaker  shake  hands  with  me,"  blandly  answered  the 
official.  "  You  ain't  going  anywheres  for  a  day  or  two,  be 
you?"  "  Not  that  I  know  of."  "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it," 
continued  the  maiden,  with  an  air  of  much  encouragement. 
"Johnnie  Bowles  has  been  keepin' company  with  me  since 
Christmas,  but  I  hear  that  he's  going  to  take  another  girl  to 
the  circus  to-night,  and  if  he  does,  I'll  swaller  pisen." 


As  the  majority  of  the  Highland  clergy  belong  to  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  Calvinists,  Professor  Blackie  admits  that 
their  teaching  tends  to  make  the  people  too  grave  and  aus- 
tere ;  and  one  of  his  stories  illustrates  very  well  the  extra- 
ordinary strictness  with  which  "  the  Sawbath "  is  still  ob- 
served. A  young  man  going  to  church  one  Sunday  with  an 
old  gentleman  in  Syke  ventured  to  remark,  after  they  had 
walked  some  miles  in  silence,  that  it  was  "a  beautiful  day." 
"  Yes,  indeed,  young  man,"  answered  his  companion  ;  "  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  day ;  but  is  this  a  day  to  be  talking  about 
days?"  ■■ 

Peter  Cooper  and  his  air-cushion,  says  the  American 
Queen,  have  furnished  a  subject  over  and  over  again.  They 
figured  in  a  new  and  amusing  role  of  'ate.  It  seems  the  old 
gentleman  was  placidly  sitting  on  his  cushion  ridingup  town 
in  a  horse-car  one  morning.  A  large  and  fashionably 
dressed  lady  came  in  suddenly  and  sat  down  beside  him.  As 
she  did  so  a  hissing  sound  was  heard.  Mr.  Cooper  seemed  to 
be  sinking  down  into  nothingness,  and  the  lady  fled,  shriek- 
ing, from  the  car.  A  pin  concealed  somewhere  in  her  dress 
had  punctured  the  air-cushion. 


Ballentine  tells  a  story  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  that  he 
escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  Bristol  mob  in  a  clean  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  braces.  Now,  Sir  Charles,  in  a  momentary 
fit  of  weakness,  might  have  been  induced  to  put  on  a  clean 
shirt,  but  nobody  could  ever  have  persuaded  him  into  braces. 
He  was  a  most  effective  and  violent  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  owing  to  his  exertions  there  was  usually  a 
wide  gap  in  his  habiliments.  The  Speaker  said  the  only 
lucid  interval  he  had  was  between  his  waistcoat  and  breeches. 
Some  lawyers  went  one  morning  to  his  chambers  for  a  con- 
sultation. They  were  ushered  into  a  room,  and  after  waiting 
a  considerable  time  they  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant,  and 
on  his  appearance  asked  when  Sir  Charles  would  be  ready? 
"  Oh,  I  think  it  will  be  very  soon,"  was  the  answer,  "  for  he 
has  just  put  his  razor  in  his  teapot." 


Jesse  Collins  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  biggest  liar 
in  seven  counties,  and  was  never  known  to  come  out  behind. 
One  hot  day  Bill  Hawkins  sat  on  the  shady  side  of  his 
barn.  After  dinner  he  saw  Jesse  riding  in  great  haste  to- 
ward town.  Bill  hailed  him  and  went  to  the  gate.  Jesse 
asked  what  he  wanted.  "Stop  and  tell  us  a  big  lie,"  said 
Bill.  "  No  time  for  lying  now,"  said  Jesse;  "your  Uncle 
Sol  died  suddenly  an  hour  ago,  and  I  am  going  for  the  coro- 
ner and  a  coffin."  And  on  he  went.  Bill  ran  to  the  house 
and  told  his  wife.  She  gathered  up  the  children.  He 
hitched  the  horse  to  the  wagon,  loaded  in  his  family,  and 
posted  off,  four  miles  through  heat  and  dust,  to  Uncle  Sol's. 
On  arriving,  he  found  the  family  and  two  neighbors  in  the 
large  kitchen,  Uncle  Sol  buried  to  the  eyes  in  half  a  big 
watermelon.  The  surprise  was  mutual,  and  explanations 
followed.  "  Well,"  said  Bill,  "  I  .asked  Jesse  for  a  big  lie, 
and  not  only  got  it,  but  was  fool  enough  to  believe  it.  I 
wouldn't  believe  him  again  if  I  knew  he  was  dying." 


A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  .Paymaster  Tucker,  nie  Logan, 
was  in  the  members'  gallery,  viewing  the  Senate  proceedings, 
while  directly  in  front  of  her  sat  two  ladies,  one  evidently  a 
Washingtonian,  and  the  other  a  stranger.  The  native  was 
taking  unusual  pains  to  make  herself  agreeable,  and  as  Mrs. 
Tucker  was  about  to  sit  down,  said  to  her  friend  :  "  There, 
you  see  that  large  man  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber, 
with  the  jet  black  hair  and  large  moustache?"  "Yes." 
"  Well,  that  is  General  Logan,  of  Illinois.  It  isn't  generally 
known,  but  he  is  half  Indian."  At  this  point  Mrs.  Tucker 
could  contain  herself  no  longer.  So  gently  tapping  the  lady 
on  the  shoulder,  she  said:  "Excuse  me,  madam,  but  you 
are  mistaken  when  you  say  that  Senator  Logan  is  half  In- 
dian." "  Well,  I  guess  I  ought  to  know,"  warmly  responded 
the  stranger  ;  "  I  have  lived  in  Washington  all  my  life,  and 
the  fact  of  his  Indian  blood  has  never  been  questioned  be- 
fore." "  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  about  the  mat- 
ter, too,"  quietly  answered  Mrs.  Tucker.  "  I  am  General  Lo- 
gan's daughter."  As  Dundreary  says,  "The  conversation  is 
ended,"  and  with  a  let-go-of-mv-hair-look  at  Mrs.  Tucker, 
the  stranger  and  her  companion  flounced  out  of  the  gallery. 
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In  a  Dairy. 
"  Excuse  me,"  he  said  to  the  girl  in  the  army-blue 
dress  with  the  lavender  bows  ;  "  I  would  not  for  the 
world  interrupt  you  or  disturb  your  gracious  equa- 
nimity ;  but  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  remark  that 
although  your  hair  is  undoubtedly  of  that  rich,  warm, 
golden  hue,  with  tender  auburn  shades  in  it  that 
poets  have  loved  to  sing  and  painters  have  made  a 
specialty  of  limning,  yet  that  is  not  bringing  me  that 
cold  oatmeal  and  milk,  and  a  glass  of  cream,  and  two 
Graham  rolls  that  I  asked  you  for  about  half  an  hour 
ago." 

"No,"  he  said,  "  you  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  do 
not  mean  to  insult  you.  Homage  to  beauty  is  never 
an  insult.  It  is  one  of  the  purest  outpourings  of  the 
natural  heart ;  and  if  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  have  a  shell-like  ear,  which  even  the  purest 
diamond  pendant  from  the  mines  of  Golconda  would 
but  mar,  it  is  only  that  I  may  the  better  incline  that 
beauteous  organ  to  listen  to  my  plaintive  moan  for 
one  cold  oatmeal  and  milk,  one  glass  of  cream,  and 
two  Graham  rolls." 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  he  said,  "that  those  eyes 
of  yours,  in  their  blue  and  crystalline  depths,  hold 
something  of  the  mysterious  secret  of  the  sea,  and 
that  if  I  had  time  I  would  hire  a  seat  for  the  day, 
and  a  telescope,  and  bask  in  their  pure  translucency 
until  my  soul  malted  away  in  a  cerulean  bliss.  But 
at  present  I  have  leisure  only  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  hot  wiieaten-grits  and  strawberry 
short-cake  with  which  you  have  furnished  me  can  not 
readily  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  one  cold  oatmeal 
and  milk,  a  glass  of  cream,  and  two  Graham  rolls." 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  a  mole 
on  your  chin  which  most  effectively  sets  off  the  pure 
alabaster  of  our  complexion,  and  may  be  called  an 
ornament  to  the  basement  of  your  face  ?  The  famous 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had  a  mole  like  that,  only 
not  so  well  situated.  Its  beauty  was  frequently  re- 
marked on  in  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
And  yet  I  will  wager  all  I  have  of  the  red,  red  gold 
that  if  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  taken  the  con- 
tract to  furnish  me  with  my  modest  midday  meal,  she 
wouldn't  have  kept  me  waiting  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  then  brought  me  a  piece  of  pie  and  a  cup 
of  tea  for  one  cold  oatmeal  .and  milk,  a  glass  of 
cream,  and  two  Graham  rolls." 

"Your  voice  is  most  wondrous  sweet,"  he  said  ; 
"it  is  not  like  most  women's  voices  which  I  hear— 
the  limp,  languid,  lily  voices  which  the  Metropolitan 
Telephone  Company  posts  at  New,  Spring,  Pearl, 
and  its  other  street-stations  ;  but  those  ancient  dam- 
■osels  are  kinder  to  me  than  you,  cruel  beauty,  And 
when  I  shout :  '  Why  on  earth  can't  you  connect 
786  Law  with  41,144  Twenty-first  Street?'  they 
answer,  blandly:  'We  ain't  got  no  such  number.' 
Now,  why  can't  you  say — even  be  un grammatical,  to 
ease  my  suspense — say  :  '  We  ain't  got  no  cold  oat- 
meal and  milk,  one  glass  of  cream,,  and  two  Graham 
rolls.  ' " 


was  feeling  in  my  pocket  for  a  strap  to  tie  the  dog, 
and  telling  him  he  must  be  careful  of  his  health,  or 
he  would  see  something  worse  than  green  dogs,  when 
the  green  dog  went  in,  and  the  blue  dog  came  rush- 
ing out,  and  barked  at  pa.     Well,  pa  leaned  against 
a  tree-box,  and  his  eyes  stuck  out  like  stops  on  an 
organ,  and  the  sweat  was  all  over  his  face  in  drops  as 
big  as  kernels  of  hominy.     I  think  a  boy  ought  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  make  it  pleasant  for  his  pa, 
don't  you  f    And  yet  some  parents  don't  realize  what 
a  comfort  a  boy  is.    The  blue  dog  was  called  in  ;  and 
just  as  pa  wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  forehead,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  put  on  his  specs,  the  red-maroon 
dog  came  out.     Pa  acted  as  if  he  was  tired,  and  sat 
down  on  a  horse-block.     Dogs  do  make  some  people 
tired,  don't  they?     He  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and 
his  hand  trembled  just  as  though  he  was  putting  a 
gun-wad  in  the  collection-plate  at  church,   and  he 
said  :  "  My  child,  tell  me  truly,  is  that  a  red  dog?  " 
A  fellow  has  got  to  lie  a  little  if  he  is  going  to  have 
any  fun  with  his  pa,  and  I  told  him  it  was  a  white 
dog,  and  I  could  get  it  for  five  dollars.     He  straight- 
ened up  just  as  the  dog  went  in  the  house,  and  said  : 
"  Well,  I'm  dem'd"  ;  and  then  the  boy  let  all  the  dogs 
out,  and  sicked  them  on  a  cat,  which  ran  up  a  shade- 
tree,  right  near  pa,  and  they  rushed  all  around  us, 
the  blue  dog  going  between  his  legs,  and  the  green 
dog  trying  to  climb  the  tree,  and  the  pink  dog  bark- 
ing, and  the  red  dog  standing  on  his  hind  feet.     Pa 
was  weak  as  a  cat,  and  told  me  to  go  right  home  with 
him,  and  he  would  buy  me  a  bicycle.     He  asked  me 
how  many  dogs  there  were,  and  what  was  the  color 
of  them.     I  spose  I  did  awful  wrong  ;  but  I  told  him 
there  was  only  one  dog,  and  a  cat,  and  the  dog  was 
white.     Well,  sir,  pa  acted  just  as  he  did  the  night 
Hancock  was  beat,  and  he  had  to  have  the  doctor  to 
give  him  something  to  quiet  him,  (the  time  he  wanted 
me  to  go  right  down  town,  and  buy  a  hundred  rat-traps, 
but  the  doctor  said  never  mind,  I  needn't  go.)     I 
took  him  home,  and  ma  soaked  his  feet,  and  gave 
him  some  ginger  tea,  and  while  I  was  gone  after  the 
doctor  he  asked  ma  if  she  ever  saw  a  green   dog. 
That  was  what  made  all  the  trouble.     If  ma  had  kept 
her  mouth  shut  I  would  have  been  all  right,  but  she 
up  and  told  him  that  they  had  a  green  dog,  and  a 
blue  dog,  and  all  colors  of  spitz  dogs  down  at  the 
dyers.     They  dyed  them  just  for  an  advertisement, 
and  for  him  to  be  quiet,  and  he  would  feel  better 
when  he  got  over  it.     Pa  was  all  right  when  I  got 
back  and  told  him  the  doctor  had  gone  to  Wauwa- 
tosa,  and  I  had  left  an  order  on  his  slate.     Pa  said 
he  would  leave  an  order  on  my  slate.     He  took  a 
harness-tug,  and  used  it  for  breeching  on  me.    I  don't 
think  a  boy's  pa  ought  to  wear  out  a  harness  on  his 
son,  do  you?    He  said  he  would  learn  me  to  play 
rainbow  dogs  on  him.     He  said  I  was  a  liar,  and  he 
expected  to  see  me  wind  up  in  Congress.     Say,  is 
Congress  anything  like  Waupun  or  Sing  Sing?    No, 
I  can't  stay,  thank  you,  I  must  go  down  to  the  office 
and  tell  pa  I  have  reformed,  and  freeze  him  out  of  a 
circus  ticket.     He  is  a  good  enough  man,  only  he 
don't  appreciate  a  boy  that  has  got  all  the  modern 
improvements.     Pa  and  ma  are  going  to  enter  me  in 
the  Sunday-school.     I  guess  I'll  take  first  money, 
don't  you?" 

And  the  bad  boy  went  out  with  a  visible  limp,  and 
a  look  of  genius  cramped  tor  want  of  opportunity. — 
Peck's  Sun. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


GEORGE  MORROW. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 


(Established  1S51,» 


Commission  Merchants 


DEALERS   IN   HAY  AND  GRAIN. 


SHIPPING  OBDEBS  A  SPECIALTY. 
MENTS  SOLICITED. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,  202  MARKET  STREET; 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


"No,"  he  said  to  the  cashier,  as  he' paid  his  check 
on  his  way  out  of  the  dairy,  "I  admire  beauty- 
no  one  admires  beauty  more  than  I  do  ;  but  if  you 
think  that  beautiful  young  ladies  who  are  too  proud 
to  serve  the  casual  customer  are  either  an  attraction 
to  a  dairy  or  a  substitute  for  a  square  meal,  you  are 
mistaken.  Beauty  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  has  led 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes  in  flowery  fetters  ; 
but  it  isn't  one  cold  oatmeal,  a  glass  of  cream,  and 
two  Graham  rolls.     Good  P.  M.  !  " 

And  he  lit  out. — Puck. 


STARCH. 


Variegated  Dogs. 
"  How  do  you  and  your    pa  get  along   now?" 
asked  a  store-keeper  of  the  bad  boy,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  counter  instead  of  sitting  down  on  a  stool, 
while  he  bought  a  bottle  of  liniment. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  He  don't  seem  to  appreciate 
me.  What  he  ought  to  have  is  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  with  only  one  leg  and  both  arms  broke.  Then 
he  could  enjoy  a  quiet  life.  But  I  am  too  gay  for  pa, 
and  you  needn't  be  surprised  if  you  never  see  me 
again,  I  talk  of  going  off  with  a  circus.  Since  I 
played  the  variegated  dogs  on  pa  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  coldness  in  the  family,  and  I  sleep  on 
the  roof." 

"Variegated  dogs,"  said  the  store-keeper,  "what 
kind  of  a  game  is  that  ?  You  have  not  played  an- 
other Daisy  trick  on  your  pa,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  nothing  of  that  kind.     You  know 
pa  thinks  he  is  smart.     He  thinks  because  he  is  forty- 
eight  years  old  that  he  knows  it  all ;  but  it  don't  seem 
to  me  as  though  a  man  of  his  age,  that  had  sense, 
would  let  a  tailor  palm  off  on  him  a  pair  of  pants  so 
tight  that  he  would   have  to  use  a  button-hook  to 
button  them  ;  but  they  can  catch  him  on  everything, 
just  as    though    he  was  a  kid  smoking    cigarettes. 
Well,  you  know  pa  drinks  some.      That  night  the 
new  club  opened  he  came  home  pretty  fruitful,  and 
next  morning  his  head  ached  so  he  said  he  would  buy 
me  a  dog  if  1  would  go  down  town  and  get  a  bottle 
of  polly  nurious  water  for  him.     You  know  that  dye 
house  on  Grand  Avenue  where  they  have  got  the  four 
white  spitz  dogs  ?    When  I  went  after  the  penurious 
water  I  noticed  that   they  had  been  coloring  their 
dogs  with  the  dye  stuff,  and  I  put  up  a  job  with  the 
dye  man's  little  boy  to  help  me  play  it  on  pa.     They 
had  one  dog  dyed  pink,  another  blue,  another  red, 
and  another  green,  and  I  told  the  boy  I  would  treat 
him  to  ice  cream  if  he  would  let  one  out  at  a  time, 
when  I  came  down  with  pa,  and  call  him  in  and  let 
another  out,  and  when  we  started  to  go  away  to  let 
them  all  out.     What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  paralyze 
pa,  and  make  him  think  he  had  got  'em,  got  dogs  the 
worst  way.     So  about  ten  o'clock,  when  his  head  got 
cleared  off,  and  his  stomach  got  settled,  he  changed 
ends  with  his  cuffs,  and  we  came  down  town,  and  I 
told  him  I  knew  where  he  could  get  a  splendid  white 
spitz  dog  for  me  for  five  dollars,  and  if  he  would  get 
it  I  would  never  do  anything  disrespectful  again,  and 
would  just  set  up  nights  to  please  him,  and  help  him 
up  stairs,  and  get  seltzer  for  him.      So  we  went  by 
the  dye  house,  and  just  as  I  told  him  I  didn't  want 
anything  but  a  white  dog,  the  door  opened  and  the 
pink  dog  came  out  and   barked  at  us,  and  I  said, 
' '  That's  him, ' '  and  the  boy  called  him  back.  Pa  looked 
as  though  he  had  the  colic,  and  his  eyes  stuck  out, 
and  he  said,  "Hennery,  that  is  a  pink  dog,"  and 
1  said  :  ' '  No ;  it  is  a  white  dog,  pa  "  ;  and  just  then 
the  green  dog  came  out,  and  I  asked  pa  if  it  wasn't  a 
pretty  white  dog,  and  pa  he  turned  pale,  and  said  : 
"Hell,  boy,  that's  a  green  dog.     What's  got  into 
the  dogs?  "     I  told  him  he  must  be  color-blind,  and 


Advice  to  a  Young  Man. 

My  son,  when  you  hear  a  man  growling  and  scold- 
ing because  Moody  gets  two  hundred  dollars  a  week 
for  preaching  Christianity,  you  will  perceive  that  he 
never  worries  a  minute  because  Ingersoll  gets  two 
hundred  dollars  a  night  for  preaching  atheism.  You 
will  observe  that  the  man  who  is  unutterably  shocked 
because  Francis  Murphy  is  paid  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  week  for  temperance  work,  seems  to 
think  it  is  all  right  when  the  barkeeper  takes  in  twice 
as  much  money  in  a  single  day.  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  my  boy,  and  he  is  just  as  worthy  of 
it  in  the  pulpit  as  he  is  upon  the  stump.  Is  the  man 
who  is  honestly  trying  to  save  your  immortal  soul 
worth  less  than  the  man  who  is  only  trying  his  level 
best  to  go  to  Congress  ?  Isn't  Moody  doing  as  good 
work  as  Ingersoll?  Isn't  John  B.  Gough  as  much  the 
friend  of  humanity  as  the  bartender?  Do  you  want 
to  get  all  the  good  in  the  world  for  nothing,  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  pay  a  high  price  for*thebad? 
Remember,  my  boy,  the  good  things  in  the  world  are 
always  the  cheapest.  Spring-water  costs  less  than 
corn  whisky.  A  box  of  cigars  will  buy  two  or  three 
Bibles  ;  a  gallon  of  old  brandy  costs  more  than  a 
barrel  of  flour  ;  a  "full  hand"  at  poker  often  costs 
a  man  more  in  twenty  minutes  than  his  church  sub- 
scription amounts  to  in  three  years.  A  State  election 
costs  more  than  a  revival  of  religion.  You  can  sleep 
in  church  every  Sunday  morning  for  nothing,  if  you 
are  mean  enough  to  dead-beat  your  lodging  in  that 
way  ;  but  a  nap  in  a  Pullman  car  costs  you  two  dol- 
lars every  time.  Fifty  cents  for  the  circus,  and  a 
penny  for  the  little  ones  to  put  into  the  missionary- 
box  ;  one  dollar  for  the  theatre,  and  a  pair  of  old  trou- 
sers, frayed  at  the  ends,  baggy  as  to  the  knees,  and 
utterly  bursted  as  to  the  dome,  for  the  Michigan  suf- 
ferers. The  dancing  lady  who  tries  to  wear  the  skirt 
of  her  dress  under  her  arms  and  the  waist  around  her 
knees,  and  kicks  her  slipper  clear  over  the  orchestra 
chairs  every  night,  gets  six  hundred  dollars  a  week, 
and  the  city  missionary  gets  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  The  horse-race  scoops  in  two  thousand  dollars 
the  first  day,  and  the  church  fair  lasts  a  week,  works 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  best  women  in  America 
nearly  to  death,  and  comes  out  forty  dollars  in  debt. 
Why,  my  boy,  if  you  ever  find  yourself  sneering  or 
scoffing  because  once  in  a  while  you  hear  of  a  preacher 
getting  a  living,  or  even  a  luxurious  salary,  or  a  tem- 
perance worker  making  money,  go  out  in  the  dark, 
and  feel  ashamed  of  yourself.  Precious  little  does 
religion  and  charity  cost  the  world,  my  boy  ;  and 
when  the  money  it  does  get  is  flung  into  its  face,  like 
a  bone  to  a  dog,  the  donor  is  not  benefited  by  the 
gift,  and  the  receiver  is  not,  and  certainly  should  not, 

be  grateful.     It  is  insulted. — R.   J.  Burdette 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  133  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  England,  met  at 
dinner  the  other  day  a  rich,  benevolent,  but  some- 
what brainless  millionaire,  who  boasted  <hat  he  gave 
away  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  poor  regularly 
every  year.  He  said  :  "  I  think  it's  right,  you  know  ; 
a  sort  of  duty  in  my  poOijon.  I  can't  say  what  be- 
comes of  it,  but  it's  given  away  in  charity,  that's  all  I 
know,  and  that's  all  I  care  about  two  thousand 
pounds  every  year."  "What!"  said  the  bishop, 
"  do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  pay  away  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  poor  every  year  as  a  religious 
duty?"  "  I  assure,  you,  my  lord,  that  is  so,"  re- 
plied the  wealthy  man,  with  careless  complacency. 
"Well,"  said  the  witty  bishop,  "  t  hit's  the  largest 
insurance  against  fire  I  ever  heard  of !  " 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
(or  export, 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS 

121  and  123  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  00  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I ,  J  \  n  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  VI  UnU Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


C. 


ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 
Street 
£3TLibeml  advances  made  on  consignments. 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581  and  583  market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers 

Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hard  wood  Mantles,  Picture 
Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■**■  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


S.  P.  COLLOS  &  CO. 

JT/HOLESALE   AND    RETAIL 

*  '  dealers  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
Sherries,  and  all  th  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco,  Arrack;  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONTGOM- 
ERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  Ft 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

JSSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Suplpies;  also  Druggists  Glassware 


-*   •*■    T 


THOMAS  PKICil, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY,  ASSAY 

OFFICE.  BULLION   ROOMS,   ANT)   ORF    1 

521  Sacramento  Street,  San  Franc* 
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FESTIVITIES    OF    THE    FOURTH. 

Letters  from  Monterey,  the  Geysers, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Jose. 

HOW   THE    FUGITIVE    SAN     FRANCIS- 
CANS  AMUSED   THFMSELVES. 

Monterey  —  The  Fair    Swimmers  —  The  Ball  — The 
Geysers — Fun  and  Fireworks — Nature's  Pyro- 
technics —  A  Masqued     Ball  — Santa 
Cruz— The  Beach— The    Hops 
—The  Camp  at  San  Jose" . 

"TRISTRAM"  AT  MONTEREY. 
Fourth  of  July  has  come  and  gone,  and  with  the 
day  came  that  vast  crowd  from  San  Francisco  who 
have  made  the  Hotel  del  Monte  their  Mecca  during 
the  annual  independence  advent  of  our  country  cous- 
ins into  the  metropolis,  and  who  are  only  too  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  small  boy  and  his  toy  pistol,  and  his 
other  multiplicity  of  ferocious  means  of  patriotic  tur- 
moil and  display.  Beside,  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  society  people  to  make  this 
place  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Occidental  shrines  ;  and  if 
it  did  not  complete  an  ideal  summer  hotel  scene  dur- 
ing the  last  holiday,  with  its  glare  of  lights,  its  flash 
of  jewels,  the  rush  and  rustle  of  soft  fabrics,  and  the 
merry  hum  and  laughter  of  throngs  of  enjoyable 
people,  then  I  am  mistaken,  And  there  was  never  a 
prettier  day.  The  sun  shone  with  more  than  its 
accustomed  brilliancy,  and  there  was  a  mel- 
low hare  in  the  atmosphere  that  was  only 
vexed  by  chance  zephyrs  from  a  placid  sea.  It  was 
a  day,  too,  opportune  to  that  multitude  of  perma- 
nent' summer  patrons  to  enliven  their  daily  routine, 
and  to  participate  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
that  dazzling  phalanx  whose  "sound  of  revelry  by 
night  "  is  not  at  all  limited  to  nocturnal  hours,  and 
who  came  here  to  enjoy  that  golden  mean,  in  which 
the  bustle  and  care  of  the  metropolis  and  the  dead 
stagnation  of  the  country  have  no  conspicuous  part  ; 
but  where  contentment  and  comfort,  good-will  and 
wholesome  food  surround  a  person,  and  where  a  re- 
newed lease  of  life  is  given  in  a  link  well  welded  and 
long  drawn  out  And  when  one  tires  of  swimming, 
boating,  bowling,  dancing,  billiards,  and  cobblers ; 
and  when  a  drive  to  the  Mission  or  to  Cypress 
Grove  has  lost  its  flavor ;  and  when  there  is  no 
further  zest  in  the  "  walk  homeward  in  the 
gloaming,"  we  may  return  to  the  city  with  the 
satisfaction  that  we  have  inhaled  some  little  share  of 
the  ozone  of  life,  and  have  thrown  some  physic  to 
the  dogs,  at  least 

Companies  F  and  G,  who  encamped  on  the  hotel 
grounds,  and  who  treated  us  to  dress-parades  and 
other  entertainments  during  the  two  past  Fourths, 
were  not  with  us  this  year ;  but  in  their  stead  the 
cadets  of  a  San  Francisco  educational  institution 
went  through  their  drills  and  parades  in  front  of 
the  veranda,  mornings  and  evenings,  for  several 
days,  and  stationed  their  fine  band  at  the  pavilion 
during  the  bathing  hours,  so  that  the  monotones  of 
the  wild  waves  were  ever  and  anon  drowned  in  the 
harmony  of  notes  from  the  music  on  shore. 

The  beach  is  the  place,  after  all ;  and  the  same  girls 
who  are  seen  gliding  through  the  picturesque  figures 
of  the  German,  receiving  and  bestowing  favors  with 
a  hidden,  coquettish  meaning,  go  down  regularly  to 
the  beach  to  attend  the  natatorial  matinees  that  are 
held  from  half-past  ten  o'clock  until  twelve,  and  to 
enjoy  the  other  exhilarating  pastime  of  plunging,  and 
screeching,  and  pulling,  and  swimming,  and  floating 
in  the  surf,  or  of  sitting  in  the  sand  and  poking  fun 
at  all  who  dare  appear  publicly  in  Neptune's  at- 
tire. The  vista  of  delight  which  a  gaily-thronged 
beach  opens  to  the  beholder  is  a  physical  and  anatom- 
ical study  as  well  as  an  ethnological  review,  as  all 
nationalities,  all  sects,  all  social  strata,  all  sizes,  and 
all  shades  meet  harmouiously  in  one  lavatory,  just  as 
a  collection  of  unhappy  animals  meet  happily  to- 
gether in  the  same  cage  of  the  menagerie — indeed  it 
might  be  termed  a  terrestrial  glimpse  of  that  innu- 
merable caravan  of  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis." 

We  have  escaped  accidents  this  year,  and  nothing 
has  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  guests  ;  but 
there  have  been  several  incidents  which  have  added 
interest  The  following  notice  was  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  on  the  rooming  of  the  3d  : 

"The  remains  of  Padre  Junipera  Serra  and  three  others 
will  be  disinterred  to-day,  at  the  old  Carmel  Mission,  at 
three  r,  m.  sharp.  The  St.  Patrick  Cadets  and  the  Third 
Regiment  band  will  be  in  attendance,  and  the  guests  of  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present." 

We  all  went  over,  of  course,  and  the  incident 
proved  very  interesting.  Before  the  digging  began 
Father  Cassanova  explained  that  the  floor  of  the 
ruin  had  been  covered  for  many  years  with  the  de- 
bris of  the  fallen  roof.  Last  January  this  was  re- 
moved, and  in  the  pavement  three  stone  slabs,  cover- 
ing three  burial  vaults,  were  discovered.  The  records 
of  the  mission  were  searched,  and  it  was  found  that 
these  vaults  held  the  remains  of  Padre  Junipera 
Serra  and  three  others.  It  had  always  been  supposed 
that  those  of  Junipera  Serra  had  been  carried  to 
Spain,  but  here  was  evidence  to  the  contrary.  One 
of  the  vaults  was  opened,  and  the  records  verified, 
but  the  others  were  left  for  the  public  examination  of 
Monday.  The  records  said  that  there  were  two  cof- 
fins in  one  vault,  containing  Padres  Lopez  and  Juni- 
pera Serra,  and  that  the  latter  was  beneath  the 
former.  This  proved  to  be  true  in  fact,  and  no  doubt 
remains  in  the  minds  of  the  priests  that  the  relics  re- 
covered, and  parts  of  which  were  generally  and  gen- 
erously distributed,  are  those  of  the  founder  of  the 
mission. 

The  Carmel  ruin  is  the  finest  in  this  country,  and 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world,  being  built 
of  stone  after  the  Moorish  pattern,  and  the  best  of  it  is 
still  well  preserved.  The  group  which  gathered  there 
on  Monday  was  varied  and  picturesque,  and  when 
the  ceremonies  were  over,  and  the  go-as-you-please 
procession  filed  out  of  the  inclosure,  it  was  made  up 
of  six-in-hands,  four-in-hands,  teams  with  liveried  at- 
tendants, and  teams  without,  buggies,  phaetons, 
hay-wagons,  and  carts;  also  swells  of  both  sexes 
in  fashionable  riding-habits,  mounted  on  thorough- 
breds, grangers  on  crosses,  vaqueros  on  mustangs, 
and  Indians  on  mules,  while  there  followed  on  foot, 
in  clouds  of  dust,  a  motley  crowd  of  Mexican  and 
Indian  mothers  with  gangs  of  barefooted  children. 

The  warm  baths  this  year  are  more  popular  than 
*ver  before.    The  senseless  objection  to  the  tanks 


seems  to  have  given  way  to  the  desire  for  comfort, 
and  there  are  none  who  do  not  enjoy  them.  The 
lady  pupils  of  this  season  are  very  apt,  and  "  Boss 
Charley,"  the  teacher,  speaks  very  highly  of  their 
efforts,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Miss  Hull,  Miss  Nettie 
Tubbs,  Miss  Tallant,  the  Taylor  and  Miller  girls,  show- 
ing special  progress.  Others  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop fins,  and  will  soon  go  alone.  Miss  Anna  Head, 
Miss  May  Friedlander,  and  her  niece,  Miss  Bessie 
Bowie,  are  only  prevented  by  maternal  restraint  from 
swimming  to  Santa  Cruz  every  day,  and  venture  as 
far  out  as  they  are  allowed.  Of  those  who  steal 
down  quietly  at  unknown  times,  and  practice  by 
themselves  I  can  not  speak  ;  but  wet  tresses  tell  tales. 
At  the  bowling  alley  there  is  little  cessation  of  the 
rumble  of  the  big  balls.  Mrs.  Fletcher  has  made 
the  most  remarkable  progress  for  a  beginner,  and 
counts  with  the  best.  Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford, Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Miss  Head,  Miss  Fried- 
lander,  Miss  Tubbs,  and  Miss  Hull  lead  the  old 
players,  and  vanquish  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  whom 
they  meet  in  the  game.  Ten-pins  is  too  simple  for 
these  skilled  ones  now,  and  they  affect  the  more  sci- 
entific games  of  "  cocked  hat,"  and  nine-pins.  I  do 
not  suppose  you  are  much  interested  in  the  gentle- 
men, still  I  will  explain  that  Charles  Walcott 
Brooks,  is  the  cyclopaedia.  Judge  Hoffman,  Mr. 
Boyd,  Captain  Hooker,  Mr.  Hull,  and  George  Crocker 
furnish  the  dignity  and  gravity.  The  Tubbs  family 
furnish  an  example  of  pleasant  enjoyment  of  the 
family  circle  which  is  charming.  Austin  Tubbs, 
Carey  Friedlander,  and  Will  Brown  are  crazy  on 
shooting,  and  are  trying  to  turn  the  lake  into  a  lead 
mine  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  learn  to  shoot  as  well 
as  one  of  the  ladies.  Dick  Hammond  is  constantly 
in  demand,  and  is  master  of  every  situation  ;  but 
then  that  is  to  be  expected — because  he  stays  here 
all  the  lime,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity.  Early 
after  sunset  on  the  Fourth  fireworks  were  burned  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  which  were  quite  as  extensive  and 
nearly  as  expensive  as  the  display  furnished  by  the 
Fourth  of  July  Committee  for  those  who  remained  in 
the  city.  Besides  the  general  display  furnished  by 
the  hotel,  there  were  private  bursts  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm which  ended  in  smoke,  notably  the  whole- 
sale cracker  racket  on  the  croquet  ground  by  J.  W. 
Brown,  and  George  Hearst's  contribution  to  his  son 
Will's  tun,  and  that  of  his  youthful  friends — an  inci- 
dent which  gave  manager  Schonewald  more  anxiety 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  celebration.  The  scene  on 
the  hotel  grounds  was  peculiarly  picturesque  about 
half-past  eight  o'clock.  Trees  were  lit  up  with  blue- 
lights,  rockets  shot  up  at  intervals,  bombs  thundered, 
pinwheels  sizzled,  the  band  played,  and  ladies  and 
gentiemen,  dressed  for  the  ball,  stood  about  in 
groups  out  of  doors,  and  expressed  their  admiration 
of  the  scene  and  of  each  other. 

Dancing  began  at  half-past  nine,  and  the  ball-room 
was  not  only  filled,  but  there  were  more  dancers  than 
opportunities.  The  toilets  worn  by  the  ladies  were 
superb,  although  where  there  were  so  many  pretty 
costumes  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  special  selection. 
Still  the  most  striking  ones  were  worn  by  the  follow- 
ing ladies  : 

Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Brown,  Mrs.  Doctor  Whitney,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Miss 
Georgie  Kilbum,  Misses  Adelie  and  Lillie  Jones,  Miss 
Trowbridge,  Mrs.  \V.  S .  Keyes,  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss 
Lillie  Hastings,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Horace  Fletcher, 
Miss  Nellie  Jolliff,  Mrs.  Colonel  Savage.  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames, 
Mrs-  Charles  Miller,  Mrs.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Mrs.  Reddington, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  Tallant,  Miss  Gray,  Miss  Grace 
Pierce,  Miss  Hull,  Miss  Steames,  the  Misses  Taylor,  the 
Misses  Miller,  Mrs.  Moody,  Mrs.  Head  and  daughter,  and 
others. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  people  here  from  the 
Eastand  from  interior  places  in  California,  andabout 
three  hundred  from  San  Francisco,  among  whom 
were  noticed  the  following  : 

Mrs.  James  Phelan,  Miss  M.  Phelan,  H.  W.  Wood- 
ward, V.  Spaulding  Jr.,  Mrs.  V.  Spaulding,  C  L.  Capp, 
J.  W.  Quick,  H.  Tevis,  W.  Jones,  L.  S.  Monteagle,  W. 
J .  Casey,  J .  W .  Maillard,  F.  J .  Sullivan  and  wife,  J.J. 
Brice  and  wife,  Mrs.  J.  Tallant,  J.  W.  A,  Gilmore,  Miss 
G-  Gilmore,  Mr.  C.  O.  Hooker,  George  L.  Duval,  A.  S. 
Tubbs,  Mrs.  R.  Beck,  J.  W.  Brown,  Miss  Trowbridge,  F. 
S.  Collins,  Mrs.  Colonel  Savage,  Miss  J.  L.  Meyer,  R.  C 
Hooker  and  wife,  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  wife,  F.  C-  Fried- 
lander, Lloyd  Tevis  and  wife,  Mrs.  L.  Breckinridge,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Wright,  C.  J.  Willey.  F.  D.  Willey,  E.  E.  W. 
Miller,  H.  B.  McDowell,  George  H.  Roe.  Truxton  Beale, 
M.  H.  Power  and  wife,  Miss  Power.  Mrs.  Barber,  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Arey,  MissR.  Downing,  Miss  E.  Goodall,  H.  Cordes 
and  wife,  Miss  K.  Kennedy,  J.  W.  Stanford,  J.  Stanley, 
A.  Jenks,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman,  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  McLaugt  lin,  G.  Hearst  and  wife,  James 
Phelan,  George  D.  Korts,  O-  C.  Pratt,  W.  F.  Redrling- 
ton,  S.  M.  Fielding  and  wife,  W.  B.  Fielding,  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Meyer,  D.  McKenzie,  C.  Nutting  Jr.  W.  Moody,  M.  R. 
Roberts  Jr.,  D.  C.  Reddington  and  wife,  W.  S-  Beaves,  J. 
M.  Stafford,  W.  R.  Sherwood,  M.  E.  Garcia  and  wife, 
W.  H.  Taylor,  H.  Carolan,  John  Lee,  J.  S.  Cameron,  C. 
W.  Whitney  and  wife,  Miss  Whitney,  C.  H.  McCurrie  and 
wife,  C.  W.  R.  Ford,  George  Crocker,  J.  Leroy  Nickel,  J. 
D.  Gra"t,  R.  H.  Pease  Jr.,  D.  Murphy,  C.  FrolHch  Jr., 
Mrs.  P.  Hopkins,  Miss  J.  Hopkins,  F.  R.  Webster, 
Miss  N.  R.  Craven.  Miss  E.  P.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  W.  B.  Tubbs,  A. 

C.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moody,  W.  F.  Whittier  and  wife,  Miss  J.  Whittier,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  George  E.  Gray,  Miss  A.  S.  Gray,  W. 
P.  Morgan,  J.  T.  Haviland,  W.  T.  Coleman  and  wife,  J. 

D.  Whitney  and  wif**,  W.  S.  Keyes  and  wife,  Miss  L.  Has- 
tings, Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  W.  R.  Hearst,  H.Wheeler, 
Judge  O.  Hoffman,  James  T.  Boyd,  S.  H.  Cowell,  J.  N.  S. 
Williams,  Tames  Hetrick,  George  V.  Gray,  Edward  Curtis, 
H.  J.  Crocker,  W.  K.  Ball,  J.  Cotta,  and  others. 

Tristram. 


"AGAMEMNON"    AT   SAN  JOSE. 

It  was  just  on  the  verge  of  Sunday  morning  when 
the  First  Regiment  reached  this  city.  I  think  that 
we  would  have  all  been  pretty  sleepy,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bustle  and  crowding  manifested  on  the 
train.  For  although  the  S.  P.  R.  R_  had  provided  a 
splendid  train,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  comfortably 
accommodate  all  hands.  There  was  a  decided  ova- 
tion at  the  depot.  All  of  our  Garden  City  friends 
had  turned  out  to  meet  us,  and  although  we  saw 
none  of  the  feminine  element  until  next  morning,  I 
think  a  majority  of  San  Jose's  population  must  have 
been  present 

We  were  quickly  in  line,  and  ready  to  foot  it  to 
Agricultural  Park,  where  Camp  Sheehan  is  situated. 
Company  B,  Fifth  Infantry,  under  Captain  Adell, 
headed  by  their  band  and  followed  by  a  host  of 
"cits"  and  gamins,  acted  as  escort,  and  we  made 
things  rather  lively  as  we  marched  through  the  town. 
The  camp  had  already  been  constructed,  and  long 
rows  of  tents  invited  the  wearied  warriors  to  repose. 
But  if  any  of  us  cherished  ideas  of  immediate  repose, 
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they  were  quickly  dispelled  ;  for  the  friendly  citizens 
crowded  in.  and  for  the  next  two  hours  it  was  a  scene 
of  lively  confusion. 

The  camp  has  been  divided  very  systematically 
into  sections.  A  wide  street — Main  Avenue  — 
runs  through  the  middle.  Parallel  with  this 
street,  and  ranged  on  either  side,  are  eight  other 
and  smaller  avenues.  These  divisions  mark  the 
quarters  of  the  different  companies,  beginning 
with  Company  H,  Captain  Bush,  on  the  extreme 
south,  and  Company  C,  under  Captain  Templeton  on 
the  northern  boundary.  Colonel  Dickinson's  head- 
quarters are  at  the  head  of  Main  Avenue,  and  in  a 
position  to  command  the  entire  camp.  The  tents  are 
all  comfortably  furnished,  and  at  night  each  hangs 
out  a  brilliant  Japanese  lantern. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  of  us 
who  were  not  on  duty  started  off,  each  armed  with  a 
gaudy  Chinese  fan  and  sun-umbrella,  on  a  sortie.  We 
divided  into  small  squads,  and  prepared  to  capture 
feminine  San  ]os£. 

The  girls  in  the  town  are  sui  generis.  They  do 
not  display  the  frank  and  demonstrative  self-posses- 
sion of  the  Sacramento  maidens,  nor  yet  do  they  pre- 
serve the  dignified  decorum  of  their  San  Francisco 
sisters.  But  they  possess  a  fascinating  half-coyness, 
half-coquetry  which  is  very  damaging  to  the  heart  of 
a  San  Francisco  warrior.  I  say  that  this  is  their 
characteristic  as  noted  by  an  outsider  ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  their  demeanor  toward  the  home  human- 
ity is  not  equally  gracious— at  least  it  was  not  during 
our  stay.  We  were  treated  by  the  young  ladies 
somewhat  as  public  guests,  and  it  was  edi- 
fying to  witness  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
we  made  ourselves  acquainted  and  at  home.  Three 
pretty  maids  came  slowly  driving  by  in  a  phaeton  be- 
fore we  were  two  streets  from  the  camp.  A  violent 
desire  immediately  arose  in  the  breasts  of  three  of 
our  number  to  learn  the  localities  of  certain  objects 
of  interest  in  the  city.  Here  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost.  Three  volunteers,  with  alacrity  and  raised 
caps,  walked  up  to  the  passing  vehicle.  The  blushing 
charioteers  pulled  on  the  reins  with  one  accord,  and 
their  steed  stood  still.  Were  the  young  ladies  about 
to  visit  the  camp?  Well — ah — yes — not  exactly — 
they  did  not  know  that  they  had  thought  of  going  in, 
bat  were  just  going  to — drive  round.  Oh,  well,  they 
might  just  as  well  inspect  the  whole  thing  while  they 
were  about  it ;  and  here  were  willing  guides.  And 
thus  it  was  that  our  little  company  lost  three  of  its 
gallant  members.  Further  on,  where  several  of  us 
were  discussing  the  situation  with  another  galaxy, 
there  chanced  to  pass  a  pair  of  San  Jose  youths, 
evidently  friends  of  the  charming  fair  ones  whom 
we  were  just  then  interviewing.  The  two  "cits" 
greeted  the  girls  with  effusive  cordiality.  A 
Siberian  plain  in  winter  would  not  give  one  an  ad- 
equate idea  of  the  concentrated  polar  frost  that 
permeated  the  bow  with  which  the  intrusive  San 
joseans  were  dismissed.  We  inwardly  chuckled  over 
their  discomfiture. 

Every  morning  a  routine  of  drill  and  dress-parade 
is  observed,  after  which  one  and  all  spend  the  time  in 
social  enjoyment.  On  the  Fourth  we  had  a  torch- 
light procession,  which  was  very  brilliant,  followed 
by  a  crowded  reception,  and  then  dancing  was  the 
order.  Again  on  Wednesday  there  was  another  re- 
ception, followed  by  dancing,  which  was  even  more 
enjoyable  than  the  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  room  on  our  dancing-stand.  Every  one 
down  here  says  that  there  never  was  as  gentlemanly 
a  body  of  men  in  San  Jose,  and  all  parties  are  equally 
delighted.  Agamemnon. 

July  6,  1882. 

"TOM"    AT    THE    GEYSERS. 

People  who  leave  town  to  escape  the  noisy  demon' 
strations  of  patriots  on  the  Fourth  of  July  must  look 
for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.  The  watering 
place  is  fast  becoming  more  patriotic  than  in  the  city 
itself.  At  the  Geysers,  stage  load  after  stage  load 
has  been  rolling  in  for  the  past  four  days,  and  we 
-have  even  been  awakened  several  times  after  mid- 
night by  bands  of  people  who  had  come  over  the 
grade  from  Cloverdale  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  improvements,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  premises,  there  is  not  room  for 
many  who  apply,  and  it  is  a  puzzle  to  discover  where 
many  of  those  are  stowed  away  who  have  come.  I 
discovered  one  of  their  resources  last  night  myself, 
when  moved  at  a  late  hour  to  try  the  great  luxury  of 
the  place,  the  steam  bath.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  this 
popular  pavilion  unoccupied.  People  are  saying  to 
each  other  at  all  reasonable  and  unreasonable  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  "Let's  go  take  a  steam."  But 
after  the  celebration  was  over — for  the  guests  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  Fourth  on  the  third,  as  many 
were  leaving  on  the  afternoon  of  the  national  holiday — 
I  wound  my  way  down  the  romantic  path  which  leads 
to  the  canon  to  take  a  solitary  steam.  All  the  little 
world  at  the  Geysers  had  gone  to  rest,  and  stillness 
ought  to  have  brooded  over  the  scene.  But  it  did  not. 
From  out  the  open  doors  of  the  steam-house  came  a 
chorus  familiar  to  the  dwellers  in  cities  and  hotels — 
the  resounding,  all-pervading  snore.  Mine  host  had 
put  the  overflow  of  the  last  stage  to  sleep  on  the 
Turkish  couches,  where  we  take  a  quiet  nap  after  a 
prolonged  steam.  I  took  a  cigar  instead,  and  retraced 
my  useless  steps. 

On  the  night  of  the  second,  or  rather  the 
morning,  we  were  awakened  by  such  a  thunder- 
storm as  is  not  usual  in  California.  The  great 
bolts  launched  up  the  cafion  woke  every  one 
in  the  house,  and  terrified  the  ladies.  The 
lightning  did  some  damage.  We  heard  it  crashing 
among  the  timber  on  the  hillside,  and  it  rendered  the 
Geyser  telephone  useless  on  the  busiest  day  of  the 
year.  It  also  alarmed  some  of  the  guests  for  the  fate  of 
the  fireworks.  They  had  collected  quite  a  valuable  lot 
of  them  together  by  subscription — some  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars'  worth — and  while  they  were  willing 
to  spend  the  Fourth  on  the  third,  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  have  the  fireworks  go  off  prematurely.  We 
heard  them  prowling  around  for  some  time,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  all  turned  over  and  composed  our- 
selves for  a  fresh  nap,  some  enthusiasts  began  setting 
off  bombs. 

Beside  the  immense  number  of  transient  guests, 
who  have  come  only  for  the  Fourth,  there  are  many 
families  here  either  spending  the  summer  or  several 
weeks  of  it.  Among  them  are  Mr.  Peter  Donahue 
and  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Griffin.  Mrs.  Con 
Sullivan  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con  O'Connor 
and  family,  quite  a  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Bro- 
kers, including  Walter  Turnbull,  H.  P.  Wakefield,  | 
ames   Hawkins,    Charles   Kenney,    H.    H.    Nohlc, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Grant,  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin, 
Frank  Locan  and  family,  Sam  Mayer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Rose,  and  many  more.  These  people  all 
seem  to  be  having  a  merry  time  of  it,  and  have  a 
programme  which  they  carry  out"  scrupulously  each 
day.  Every  one  manages  to  have  breakfasted  by 
nine.  Then  they  sit  in  groups  upon  the  broad  veran- 
das and  gossip  peaceably  till  half-past  ten,  when  they 
all  adjourn  to  the  steam  baths.  The  ladies  come 
straggling  up  from  the  baths  with  all  the  freshness  of 
their  summer  finery  gone,  their  wet  locks  hanging  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  Lunch  at  one,  followed  by  more 
gossip  on  the  veranda;  the  stage  at  three  or  there- 
abouts, and  when  they  see  who  has  come  there  is  a 
wild  shout  from  every  one,  and  ho !  for  the 
swimming-baths.  There  are  more  expert  lady 
swimmers  at  the  Geysers  than  at  any  of  the' 
seaside  resorts,  the  smooth  water  inviting 
to  greater  confidence  than  the  breakers.  After  the 
swim,  dinner,  and  after  dinner  there  is  usually  an  am- 
ateur concert  in  the  parlor.  The  programme  was 
little  broken  on  the  third,  the  day  of  the  celebration, 
until  after  dinner.  During  the  day  some  of  the  more 
enterprising  of  the  guests  had  set  up  the  frames  for 
the  fireworks  on  the  hill  opposite  the  hotel,  and  at 
night  they  went  over,  and  set  them  off.  The  guests 
congregated  upon  the  lawn,  and  cheered  the  ama- 
teur fireworkers  heartily.  After  the  close  of  the  pyro- 
technic display,  there  was  a  sudden  scattering  from 
the  verandas,  which  was  explained  half  an  hour  later, 
when  the  ladies  all  appeared  in  pink  dominoes  and 
black  masks,  and  adjourned  to  the  dining-room, 
where  a  champagne  punch  was  served.  The  dance 
was  a  brief  one,  as  it  wasaa  pretty  warm  night  for  a 
masquerade,  and  the  attractions  of  the  supper,  which 
had  been  laid  in  the  parlor,  were  more  potent.  The 
parlor  itself  eventually  became  transformed  into  a 
ball-room,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  the  dancers  they  had 
adjourned  to  the  yard,  where  a  bonfire  had  been  kin- 
dled, and.  joining  hands,  they  danced  around  to  the 
tune  of  all  the  minstrel  melodies.  All  the  fire-crackers 
that  remained  in  the  house  were  thrown  upon  the  fire, 
and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  torpedo  left  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Fourth  of  July  morning.  The  day 
passed  uneventfully,  except  for  the  gathering  on  the 
lawn  of  theguests  to  be  photographed — a  form  of  en- 
tertainment which  seems  to  be  exceedingly  popular, 
as  there  are  photographs  innumerable  extant  of  many 
successive  groups  of  Geyser  tourists.  The  tourist 
proper,  who  rushes  pell-mell  up  the  canon  by  way  of 
Cloverdale  one  day,  goes  through  the  Geysers,  and 
is  off  by  the  Calistoga  route  the  next,  is  a  familiar 
phantom  ;  but  the  hotel  is  no  longer  exclusively  the 
resting-place  of  the  tourist,  it  has  become  a  popular 
resort  for  many  who  find  the  mountain  air  a  nec- 
essary change  from  the  sea.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
Fourth  two  stages  full  of  people,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  the  heads  of  families  who  had  left  their 
wives  and  children  for  a  longer  stay,  were  rushing  off 
to  reach  San  Francisco  by  business  hours  next  morn- 
ing. A  reaction  after  the  merry-making  was  inevita- 
ble ;  but  every  one  seemed  to  be  devoutly  grateful 
that  the  Fourth  was  over.  So  am  I,  for  now  most  of 
the  men  are  gone,  and  I  am  almost 
July  5,  1882.  Tom- all-Alone. 


"STELLA"    AT    SANTA    CRUZ. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  visited  Santa 
Crux  frequently  to  avoid  feeling  vexed  at  the  slug- 
gishness of  its  inhabitants.  I  have  been  there  many 
times — the  first  as  long  as  ten  years  ago — and  I  fail 
to  detect  any  improvements.  There  are  the  same 
tumble-down  bath-houses,  the  same  difficulty  for  us 
to  make  our  way  from  them  to  the  beach,  the  same 
impertinent  loungers  commenting  freely  upon  us  as 
we  pass,  the  same  dusty  roads,  (except  the  Felton 
road),  the  same  overcrowded  hotels  and  poor  fare, 
the  same  lumbering  busses  plying  to  the  beach,  and 
— I  was  going  to  say  the  same  ramshackle  cars,  but 
they  are  only  four  or  five  years  old  One  would 
think,  though,  they  were  a  hundred.  What  changes 
there  are  in  Santa  Cruz  are  not  for  the  better.  There 
are  more  of  the  children  of  Israel  there  ;  there  are 
more  brazen  women  there,  whose  conduct  is  such 
that  a  modest  girl  is  continually  annoyed  by  young 
men  leering  at  her  with  silly  smiles ;  there  is  more 
carousing,  and  sometimes  not  of  a  decorous  kind  ; 
there  are  greater  crowds. 

But  that  is  all. 

En  revanche,  the  sky  is  as  beautiful,  the  bay  as 
blue  ;  the  woodland  drives  are  as  lovely  as  ever  ;  the 
surf-bathing  as  delightful.  In  point  of  natural  ad- 
vantages there  is  no  place  in  California  that  can  com- 
pare with  Santa  Cruz  ;  it  is  far  and  away  beyond 
Monterey — there  is  absolutely  no  comparison.  In 
point  of  artificial  advantages,  however,  Santa  Cruz  is 
far  behind  the  other.  I  can  not  help  wishing  that  I 
were  a  man,  and  a  rich  one  at  that — I  should  be 
tempted  to  exploit  Santa  Cruz,  and  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be — one  of  the  prettiest  watering-places  in 
the  world.  And  I  should  begin  by  barring  the  doors 
of  my  caravansary  to  loose  women,  and  J — well,  it 
seems  ill-natured,  and  I  won't  say  it,  but  I  think  it 
all  the  same. 

There  has  been  what  the  reporters  call  "a  round 
of  gayeties"  during  the  past  four  or  five  days.  The 
presence  of  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Dimond  has  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  On  Saturday  before  the 
Fourth  two  hops  were  given  to  the  battalion — one  at 
Pope's,  the  other  at  the  Ocean  House.  The  warriors 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  at  the  latter  place, 
I  am  told— why  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  there  my- 
self. At  Pope's  it  was  crowded,  and  unpleasantly  | 
warm  ;  dancing  was  difficult.  I  left  in  disgust  when  I 
I  saw  the  appearance  of  a  certain  person  upon  the 
arm  of  another  whom  I  had  previously  supposed  to 
be  a  gentleman.  Why  do  young  men  think  that 
when  they  are  away  from  the  city  they  can  associate 
publicly  with  characters  whom  in  the  city  they  do  not 
dare  to'  recognize?  ~They  are  wrong.  They  will  find 
that  some  of  their  respectable  lady  friends  will  not 
dare  to  recognize  them. 

On  Sunday  there  was  a  clam-bake  at  Camp  Felton 
which  was  largely  attended  by  guests  from  Santa 
Cruz.  To  those  who  like  clams  and  green  corn  it  I 
was  doubtless  pleasant.  I  like  neither.  Nor  do  I  ; 
like  the  attentions  of  young  gentlemen  who  have  ! 
been  drinking  too  much  wine — of  which  beverage  '. 
there  seemed  to  be  a  plenitude  at  the  eamp,  such  as  I 
it  was.     So  I  did  not  enjoy  the  clam-bake. 

On  Monday  evening  the  troops  at  Camp  Dimond 
gave  a  dress-parade,  which  was  followed  by  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  fencing,  etc.,  and  that  by  a  "ball." 
This  latter  took  place  upon  a  platform  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp.  I  did  not  take  part  in  the  "bill."  The 
camp  was  very  handsomely  illuminated  with  Chinese 


oseph  Marks,   and  their  respective  families.     Also  j  and  Japanese  lanterns,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  camp 
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four  bonfires  biased.     The  scene  was  a  very  pretty 
one  indeed. 

On  Fourth  of  July  night  there  was  a  hop  given  at 
the  Ocean  House,  either  by  or  to  the  battalion,  which 
was  really  a  pleasant  affair.  The  ball-room  and  the 
dining-room  were  both  filled,  and  objectionable  char- 
acters were  kept  out  by  an  ingenious  yet  effective 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  sentries.  The  two 
rooms  giving  ample  space,  the  unpleasant  crowding 
of  previous  affairs  was  avoided. 

After  all,  I  don't  think  I  enjoyed  anything  at  Santa 
Cruz  but  the  bathing.  That  was  delicious.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  go  to  the  ocean  beach  in  the  morning,  and 
to  the  river  in  the  afternoon.  The  scene  is  always  an 
animated  one.  By  the  way,  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
the  bathing-dresses  at  Santa  Cruz  were  growing  scan- 
tier every  year.  They  are  diminishing  at  both  ends. 
I  am  no  prude,  but  I  should  certainly  object  to  wear- 
ing a  sleeveless,  tight-fitting  dress,  cut  very  low,  with 
tight  culotte  reaching  only  half-way  to  the  knee,  and 
stockings  suggestively  short,  reaching  to  the  swell  of 
the  calf.  As  1  said.  I  am  no  prude,  but  I  would  not 
wear  such  a  dress  around  the  beach  and  in  the  water 
among  a  lot  of  men  whom  I  do  not  know,  and  who 
are  much  more  profuse  in  offering  to  handle  me  than 
they  need  be.     Some  of  them  are  perfectly  odious. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  been  writing  a  rather  cross  let- 
ter. But  since  I  am  in  that  vein  I  am  going  to  re- 
lieve my  mind  about  the  narrow-gauge  road.  There 
can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  roads  as  re- 
gards scenery.  The  narrow-gauge  runs  through  wild 
and  picturesque  mountains,  and  the  broad-gauge 
through  flat  and  uninteresting  plains ;  the  nar- 
row-gauge is  direct ;  the  broad-gauge  is  round' 
about  and  tiresome.  But  the  latter  consults  the  com- 
fort of  its  patrons,  while  the  former  carefully  provides 
for  their  discomfort.  The  idea  of  running  but  one 
parlor  car  in  a  irain  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  !  There 
are  probably  a  hundred  people  willing  and  desirous 
to  pay  for  such  accommodations,  and  thus  avoid 
the  company  and  the  odors  of  the  populace.  But 
they  can  not  secure  such  accommodations.  Why,  1 
do  not  know.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  company 
have  only  one  parlor  car  ?  If  so,  they  ought  to  get  up 
a  subscription  and  buy  another.  But  what  is  worse, 
they  have  not  even  ordinary  accommodations  for 
their  passengers.  On  one  train  I  was  on  there  were 
about  sixty  or  seventy  people  standing.  Think  of 
standing  for  a  four  hours'  ride  1  After  a  weary  pas- 
sage through  the  entire  train,  my  escort  succeeded  in 
finding  a  seat  for  me.  Presently  along  came  a  lame 
woman.  Not  a  man  around  me  moved.  I  impul- 
sively jumped  up  and  gave  her  mine,  which  the  poor 
creature  accepted  lhankfuliv.  And  then  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  boors  around  me  sneer  at  my 
"putting  on  airs,"  and  so  forth.  Oh,  I  could  have 
boxed  their  ears. 

No,  I  shall  never  ride  on  the  narrow-gauge  again 
I  am  superstitious,  and  I  fear  that  this  road  is  fated 
to  disaster.  From  its  very  beginning  it  has  been  un- 
fortunate. Heaven  knows  how  many  laborers  were 
killed  in  those  gloomy  tunnels  through  the  mountains, 
by  caves,  blasts,  and  oil  explosions.  And  then,  al- 
most after  it  began  running,  came  that  dreadful  ac- 
cident two  years  ago,  at  which  so  manv  people  were 
killed  and  maimed.  Perhaps  I  am  superstitious,  but 
I  fear  a  terrible  accident  on  that  road  some  day. 

I  shall  never  ride  over  it  again.  Stella 

July  5,  1882. 

CCXXXVI. -Sunday,  July  9.— Bill  of    Fare    for  Six 
Persons. 
Asparagus  Soup. 
Baked  Rockfish.     Stewed  Pigeons. 
Mashed   Potatoes.     Lima  Beans.     Baked  Bell  Peppers. 
Roast  Veal.     Currant  Jelly. 
Vegetable  Salad. 
Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Apri- 
cots, Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Figs. 
Stewed  Pigeons. — Knead  together  three  ounces  of  but- 
ter, four  dessertspoonfuls  of  dried  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  a 
grain  of  cayenne,  a  third  of  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  the  same 
of  pepper,  a  teaspoonful   of  chipped  parsley,  a  little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  one  small  onion,  finely  chopped.     Have  three 
pigeons,  stuff,  and  roast  ten  minutes.     Peel  twelve  button- 
onions,  and  fry  them  until  slightly  browned  in  an  ounce  o1 
butter,    dredge  in  a  tablespoonful   of  flour,  stir  until   well 
mixed,  then   add    half  a  pint  of  stock,  a   tablespoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  a  teaspoonful   of  soy,  a  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar,  a   saltspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  port   wine.     Putin   the  pigeons,    and  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour.     Serve  very  hot . 


"Fritz  in  Ireland"  ends  at  Haverly's  California 
Theatre  this  evening.  Next  Monday  night  will  be- 
gin a  season  of  Haverly's  Mastodon  Minstrels.  At 
Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  "  My  Brudder-in-Law  " 
will  continue  to  hold  the  boards.  "  Uncle  Toms 
Cabin  "  is  finished  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  this  even- 
ing, and  next  Monday  night  Miss  Ward,  the  English 
actress,  supported  by  the  Baldwin  company,  will 
open  in  a  new  play  entitled  "American  Born." 


—  The  Hanlon-Lees  Troupe,  which  is  to 
open  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  the  seventeenth  in- 
stant, in  "  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse,"  have,  during  the 
past  year,  been  making  a  successful  tour  through  the 
Union.  The  stage-carpenter  and  scenic  artist  of  the 
Baldwin  are  now  very  busy  making  preparations  for 
this  combination  of  drama,  comedy,  and  pantomime. 
The  plot  is  full  of  amusement  and  absurdity. 

Henry   Heyman  has  returned   to  the   city,  after 

spending  his  summer  vacation  at  Lake  Tahoe.  He 

resumes  his  instruction  on  the  violin  as  before.  Ad- 
dress, 206  Ellis  Street. 

AMONG  ALL  OUR  HOTELS 

The  Occidental  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
superiority  of  its  table.  Visitors  from  the  East  notice 
it  and  speak  in  terms  of  highest  praise.  Mr.  Weih- 
erbee,  mine  host,  who  is  a  man  of  good  judgement, 
and  a  good  caterer,  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  rea- 
son of  the  excellence  of  the  bread  and  pastry.  He 
says  it  is  simply  owing  to  the  New  England  Baking 
Powder,  which  he  has  now  been  using  for  over  a 
year.  He  finds  it  not  only  peerless  in  quality,  but 
also  the  most  economical. 


—  A  Lady,  formerly  pupil- of  Pkof.  De 
Filippe,  desires  a  few  more  pupils  in  Spanish  and 
French  ;  teaches  bv  the  same  method.  Address  M 
L.,  box  81,  Oakland,  Cal. 


We  learn  from  an  exchange  that  a  Welshman's 
oath  is  "Y'mw  Igng  wggll."  This  is  too  awfully 
awfully  awful,  and  it  looks  like  a  fish-worm.— Der- 
rick. 


—  Redding's   Russia  Salve  has  proved  its 
efficiency  by  a  test  of  7$  years  constant  use.    Try  it 


—  Before  starting  off  for  the  summer  get 
a  bottle  of  German  Corn  Remover.  It  will  pay  you. 
25c 

Girls,  like  opportunities,  are  all  the  more  to  you 
after  being  embraced.  —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

—  Comely!  Attractive!  Winning  !— These 
expressive  words  are  often  and  properly  applied  to 
the  fair  ladies  of  our  favored  land  who  keep  their 
hair  abundant,  and  natural  in  color  and  lustre  by  the 
timely  use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor.  The  Vigor  is  safe 
and  agreeable,  and  its  effects  are  very  lasting,  mak- 
ing it  the  most  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  beneficial  and  elegant  of  toilet  preparations. 


At  Lord  Macaulay's  funeral  a  person  unknown  de- 
liberately walked  up  and  spat  on  the  coffin  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service. 


—  Why  is  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegeta- 
ble  Compound  like  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  spring 
freshet?  Because  the  immense  volume  of  this  heal- 
ing river  moves  with  such  momentum  that  it  sweeps 
away  all  obstacles,  and  is  literally  flooding  the  coun- 
try-  

—  If  you  come  home  late  bring  your  wife  a 
bottle  of  German  Corn  Remover.   Result :  happiness. 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
meinber  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)-, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  C.  T.  Deane  has  removed  his  office  to 
131  Post  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  over 
Samuels's.     Hours,  9.30  to  10  A.  M.  ;  1  to  3.30  p. 


A  cable  dispatch  that  "a  mine  was  discovered  in  a 
street  in  Moscow,  Russia,"  was  headed  by  an  inno- 
cent journalistic  head-writer  as  "  a  bonanza  in  Mos- 
cow."— Burlington  Hawkeyc. 


—  Mr.  A.  ].  Kelleher  desires  to  inform  his 
pupils  that  he  will  resume  tuition  on  July  10th.  Ap- 
ply at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post,  or  at  his  rest 
dence,  2324  Clay  StreeL 

—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in  the 
world,  826  Market  Street.  (Phehin  Block). 


—  Mr.  Louts  Lisser  arrives  from  New  York 
on  or  about  July  8th,  and  will  resume  the  duties  of 
his  profession  on  July  loth. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5, 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's.  429  Montgomery. 


Bret  Hartes  New  Serial, 

"Flip, " 

A    Story    of   California   Life. 

Next  week  the  "  Argonaut " 
will  begin  the  publication  of 
this  serial.  It  is  to  appear  si- 
multaneously in  four  papers. 
The  "Algemeine  Zeitung  "  has 
purchased  the  right  for  the 
continent,  the  Glasgow  "Her- 
ald" for  Great  Britain,  and 
the  New  York  "Sun"for  Amer- 
ica. By  arrangement  with  the 
"  Sun  "  publishers,  who  own  the 
American  copyright,  the  "Ar- 
gonaut" has  also  purchased 
from  Mr.  Bret  Harte  the  right 
to  publish  the  story.  These 
are  the  only  two  American 
journals  in  which  it  will  ap- 
pear. 


TJALDWIN  THEATRE. 

THE    HANLONS 

Monday Jnlj  17th 

Io  their  laughable  Parisian  Absurdity,  entitled 

"LE   VOYAGE   EX  SUISSE." 


The  Boston  Herald  says:  "These  gentlemen  allow 
trunk-lids  to  fall  on  their  necks  ;  tumble  from  the  roof  of  a 
stage-coach  ;  fall  through  ceilings,  and  eo  through  hosts  of 
similar  experiences  with  a  rapidity,  clearness,  and  precis- 
ion that  is  simply  marvelous." 


VUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*-'  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practica 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
son*,    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  P.  M. 


J  NO.  LEVY  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Importers  of  DIAMONDS  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  SILTERWARE, 

118  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BBAVEKMAN  &  LEVY,) 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  hack  20  years 


ui>#if  E1EBRATED  JAPANESE  ARTIST  and  TWO  ART  EMBROIDER- 

tK»  have  been  secured  for  Ichi  Ban,  S3  and  34  Geary  Street,  and  can  be 
seen  daily,  dressed  in  their  native  costume. 

Portraits  and  Decorations  made  to  order.  Dresses,  Handkerchiefs, 
etc  ,  embroidered  with  simple  or  elaborate  designs.  All  executed  quickly 
and  cheaply.  \i  e  cordially  invite  the  public  to  call  and  see  these  artists 
at  work.    ICHI  BAN,  33  and  34  GEARY  STREET. 

The  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  Ink. 


AMERICAN 


BUNTING   FLAGS! 


A    FULL  ASSORTMENT  of   United    States    Regula 
tion  Sizes  on  hand,  made  of  the  celebrated 

"STANDARD" 

BUNTING.      Private   House   Flags  and  Signals  made  tc 
order.     Bunting  for  sale. 
Send  to  us  for  prices. 

G.  M.  JOSSELYN  &  CO., 

38  and  40  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


f\0   NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

■L^  NITURE,  PIANOi,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks   and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &.  CO., 

047   Market    St., 
Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy   brick  building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


FOREST  .HOUSE,  ALMA, 

Fifteen  Miles   from  San  Jose,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 

Mountains. 
|>  E  A  I  T  I  F  I  L  A  \  D     II  E  A LTK Y     LOC ATIO.V, 

**  finest  climate  in  the  State,  with  no  fogs.  House  refur- 
nished and  improved.-  Fine  new  tents  and  bath-room. 
First  class  board  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Take 
Narrow-Gauge  from  Alameda.  Two  hours  ride  through 
the  garden  of  California. 

St'A.UMON  *\  ZU.N'KEAD,  Prop'*. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
■*      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE 

"DRESS 
REFORM" 

CORSET. 

Specialty  for  Stout 
Figure*)*  hy  mail, 
$3.00.  Sendwaist, 
hip,  and  bust  meas- 
ure. Also,  Shoul- 
der Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels, 
Ladies'  and  Chil- 
dren's C  o  m  f  o  it 
Waists,  Bustles, 
Hose  Supporters, 
etc 

Send  for  Circular. 

The  only  Depot 
for  these  Goods. 

UlrsTS.  H. 
OBER&CO. 

Boston 
Dress   Reform, 

336 
Sntter  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  Elegant  Corset  to  Order  for  $4. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

pVTEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHALA-' 
±\  tion, for  Consumption,  AM  bin  a* 
Bronchitis, Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,' 

Headache,  Debility,  Ehoama- 
tism,  Aeuralsia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Nervous  Disorders.  Prepared  bj» 
DBS.  STAItKEY  &  PALEX.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  brespreey,  ready  for  OSE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL^  SGB*  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  ' 


VESTS  SEW  ELECTRIC 
BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
jelled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  otner 
that  he  has  invented.  Cnres 
nil  disease-  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladles  of  this  and  otht:r  - 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  653  Market  Street. 
Francisco. 
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THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Muse-Sick. 
We  met  by  chants,  the  usual  way, 

One  Sunday  in  the  choir  ; 
I  liked  hymn  for  his  tenor  voice, 

Which  none  could  help  admire. 
Sue  Prano  tried  to  thwart  my  love  ; 

She  acted  very  bass, 
And  meanly  told  him  he  were  wise 

My  image  to  efface. 
But  I  was  mirrored  on  his  heart, 

Indelible  and  pure; 
He  said  he  ne'er  could  duet, 

Solo,  I've  got  him  sure. 

— A  Musical  Liar. 

The  Lightest  Thinjj. 
Pray  what  is  lighter  than  a  feather? 
Dust,  my  friend,  in  dryest  weather. 
What's  lighter  than  the  dust,  I  pray? 
The  wind  that  wafts  it  far  away. 
Pray  what  is  lighter  than  the  wind  ? 
The  lightness  of  a  woman's  mind. 
And  what  is  lighter  than  the  last? 
Nay,  now,  my  friend,  you  have  me  fast  ! 
— Robert  B.  Thomas. 

Her  Letter. 
Oh,  the  envelope  is  square  ; 

On  its  fold 
Is  her  monogram  bizarre, 

Stamped  in  gold. 
From  across  the  wide  Atlantic 
Come  these  hieroglyphs  gigantic  ; 
This  brings  something  real  romantic, 

So  I'm  told. 
She  is  sweeter  than  the  pink. 

Full  in  bloom, 
That  she  puts  into  her  ink 

To  perfume 
Each  gay  curve  and  line  gymnastic, 
Though  she  sometimes  seems  sarcastic  ; 
Just  to  please  her  taste  fantastic, 

I  presume. 
She's  a  tender  Tuscan  now. 

Getting  tanned, 
With  the  sunshine  on  her  brow, 

But  her  hand — 
See,  it  takes  the  pen  a  minute  ! 
Folds  the  note,  (a  kiss  within  it  !) 
Oh,  that  1  might  hope  to  win  it 

On  demand.        —  Yale  News. 

All  der  Times. 
Der  vorld  id  vos  grow  oldter, 

All  der  times  ; 
Mineselef  I  don't  got  younger, 

All  der  times ; 
Mine  wife  she  vos  got  truer, 
But  mine  shildren  dey  gots  fewer, 
Und  mine  old  pants  don't  got  newer, 

All  der  times  ! 
Der  sun  id  vos  grow  oldter, 

All  der  times  ; 
Mine  heardt,  id  vos  grow  oldter. 

All  der  times ; 
I  no  more  cares  for  dancing, 
Or  eyes  mit  schvweetness  glancing, 
For  lo(e  is  less  entrancing, 

All  der  times  ! 
Ah  !  how  sad  to  look  before  me, 

All  der  times  ; 
Und  sadder  shtill  pehind  me, 

All  der  times  ; 
Vhen  der  plossoms  all  are  faded, 
Und  mine  gray  hair  don't  vos  praided, 
For  mine  paid  headt  gots  more  shaded, 

All  der  times  ! 

—At  anta  Constitution. 

"So  Lonely." 
There  is  something  in  the  good  man's  face 

It  is  very  rare  to  see — 
On  his  brow  is  throned  a  certain  grace 

That  tells  us  he  is  free. 
Why  these  smiles  and  all  this  smirking 

Where  once  there  was  a  frown  ? 
Oh,  what  strange  influence  is  working? 

Ah,  his  wife  is  out  of  town. 
He  was  ne'er  disposed  to  cavil, 

And  was  limited  in  wealth, 
And  when  he  bade  her  travel 

To  the  sea-shore  for  her  health, 
She  said,   "Won't  you  be  lonely?" 

Then  he  mournfully  looked  down — 
'  1  shall  miss  you  dearest  only  " — 

And  his  wife  went  out  of  town. 
Foolish  women,  pray  take  warning 

From  these  lines  so  sadly  true ; 
Though  he  writes  you  every  morning, 

And  swears  he  pines  for  you, 
He's  a  giddy,  giddy  masher, 

And  he's  doing  tilings  up  brown 
In  a  friskier  way  and  rasher 

Since  his  wife  is  out  of  town. 

— Eugene  Field. 

How  He  Made  It 
One  sweltering  day  in  hot  July 
A  beer  saloon  he  wandered  by  ; 
And  finding  that  he  was  not  seen, 
He  entered  at  the  swinging  screen  ; 
And  to  rebuke  the  drinking  men, 
Whom  he  observed  around  him  then, 
He  ordered,  as  he  knew  he'd  oughter, 
A  glass  of  pure,  clear  crystal  water. 
He  set  it  down.     "Ah,  ha!  "  said  he, 

"  Cold  water  is  the  drink  (or  me  !  " 
And  so,  to  make  it  cold  and  nice. 
He  pounded  in  a  little  ice. 
Healthful  and  good,  sliced  very  thin, 
He  dropped  a  Tittle  lemon  in ; 
And  then  he  said  :   "Sweets  to  the  sweet  !  " 
And  stirred  some  sugar  in  the  treat. 
To  kind  of  brace  the  mixture  up 
He  dashed  some  bitters  in  the  cup  ; 
Then  just  a  lee-tle  whisky — well, 
Say  twenty  lines  of  ' '  nonpareil ;  " 
And  while  he  stirred  it  with  a  spoon. 
He  sang,  in  gleeful  tones,  the  tune  : 

"Water,  cold  water,  pure  and  free — 
Water  is  the  drink  for  me  !  " 
He  raised  his  head  ;  loud,  loud  he  laughed, 
And  to  the  dregs  the  goblet  quaffed. 

"  This  is  the  New  Amendment  plan," 
Remarked  the  temperate  Kansas  man  ; 
Then  set  his  course,  and  held  that  day 
Due  West  his  calm,  imperial  way. 

—Unknown  Liar, 


A  NOTED  BUT  UNTITXED  WOMAN. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe] 


Afews.  Editors  .— 

The  above  is  a  good  likeness  of  Mrs.  Xydia  E.  Pink- 
ham,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  above  all  other  human  beings 
may  be  truthfully  called  the '  'Dear  Friend  of  Woman," 
as  some  of  her  correspondents  love  to  call  her.  She 
is  zealously  devoted  to  her  work,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  a  llfe-stndy,  and  la  obliged  to  keep  six  lady 
assistants,  to  help  her  answer  the  largo  correspondence 
which  daily  pours  in  upon  her,  each  bearing  its  special 
burden  of  suffering,  or  Joy  at  release  from  it.  Her 
Vegetable  Compound  is  a  medicine  for  good  and  not 
evil  purposes.  I  have  personally  investigated  it  and 
am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this. 

On  account  of  its  proven  merits,  it  Is  recommended 
and  prescribed  by  the  beet  physicians  in  the  country. 
One  says i  "It  works  like  a  charm  and  saves  much 
pain.  It  will  cur  entirely  the  worst  forms  of  female 
diseases 

It  permeatcp  every  portion  of  the  system,  and  gives 
new  life  and  vigor.  It  removes  fointness,  flatulency, 
destroys  all  craving  for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches, 
Nervous  Prostration,  General  Debility,  Sleeplessness, 
Depression  and  Indigestion.  That  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  causing  pain,  weight  and  backache,  is  always 
permanently  cured  by  its  use.  It  will  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  act  in  harmony  with  the  law 
that  governs  the  female  system. 

It  costs  only  #L  per  bottle  or  six  for  $5.,  and  is  sold  by 
druggists.  Any  advice  required  as  to  special  cases,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  use  of  the  Vegetable  Compound,  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Mrs.  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  homo  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

For  Kidney  Complaint  of  either  sex  this  compoundls 
unsurpassed  as  abundant  testimonials  show. 

"Mrs.  Pinkham's  Liver  Pills,"  says  ono  writer,  "are 
the  best  in  the  world  for  the  cure  of  Constipation, 
Biliousness  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Her  Blood 
Puriflerworks  wonders  In  its  special  line  and  bids  fair 
to  equal  the  Compound  in  its  popularity. 

All  must  respect  her  as  an  Angel  of  Mercy  whose  sole 
ambition  is  to  do  good  to  others. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (3)  Mrs.  A.  M.  D 


AVER'S  HAIR  VIGOR, 

For  Restoring  Gray  Hair  to  its  Natural  Vital- 
ity and  Color. 


Advancing  years,  sick- 
ness, care,  disappointment, 
and  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, all  turn  the  hair  gray, 
and  either  of  them  incline 
it  to  shed  prematurely. 

Aver's  Hair  Vigor,  by 
long  and  extensive  use,  has 
proven  that  it  stops  the 
falling  of  the  hair  imme- 
diately ;  often  renews  the 
growth  ;  and  always  surely 
restores  its  color  when  faded 
or  gray.  It  stimulates  the 
nutritive  organs  to  healthy 
activity,  and  preserves  both 
the  hair  and  its  beauty.  Thus  brashy,  weak,  or  sickly  hair 
becomes  glossy,  pliable,  and  strengthened;  lost  hair  re- 
grows  with  lively  expression  ;  falling  hair  is  checked  and 
stablished  ;  thin  hair  thickens,  and  faded  or  gray  hairs  re- 
sume their  original  color.  Its  operation  is  sure  and  harm- 
less. It  cures  dandruff,  hea!s  all  humors,  and  keeps  the 
scalp  cool,  clean,  and  soft — under  which  conditions,  dis- 
eases of  the  scalp  are  impossible. 

As  a  Dressing  for  Xadlcs*  Hair, 

the  Vigor  is  praised  for  its  grateful  and  agreeable  perfume, 

and  valued  for  the  soft  lustre  and  richness  of  tone  it  imparts. 


PREPARED  BY 
DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggfcts  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


Department  No.  9— Probate. 

IX    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT 

In  and  for  the  City  anil  County  of  San  Fran 
Cisco,  State  of  California. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of     ") 

WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTSON,  - 

Deceased,  ) 

AJO TICE IS HEREB Y GIVEN,  THA T 

Monday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  18S2, 
at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  of  said  day,  and  the  Court  Room  of 
said  Court,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  have  been  appointed 
as  the  time  and  place  fur  proving  the  will  of  said  William 
W.  Johnston,  deceased,  and  for  hearing  the  application  of 
Charles  G.  Johnston  for  the  issuance  to  him  of  Letters  Tes- 
tamentary.    Dated  June  22,  A.  D.   1882. 

DAVID    WILDER,  Clerk. 
By  D.  H.  Schindler,  Deputy  Clerk. 
H.  F.  Crane,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


LOOK! 


dr.piercTs 

!U*fClcf^ic^Eur 


SSB 


Best  in  the  World.     It  Cures  where  all  other  remedies  (aiL 

RUPTURE    CURED 

In  30  to  SO  days  by  Dr.  Pierce's  Method.  Astonishing  results. 
Hundreds  of  well-known  citizens  cured.  Z&  "Picrce'K  Journal." 
■with  full  information  Jrte.  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
to  BELT  CO.,  "S04  Sacramento  St.  cor.  of  Kearny,  S.  F.  Cat 


'fit  TA    ti£(i)A  per  day  at  home.   Samples 
W«   «U  V^VAddressSTINSON&Co., 


orth  $5  free 
Portland,  Me 


$«<} 


a  week  in  yourown  town .    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLKTT  St  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

933   Post   Street. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  young   ladies  and  chil- 
dren.    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  twentieth  year  of  this  Institute  will  commence  July 
24,  1882.         "         MADAME   B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


%Vl 


A  WEEK.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maim 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY    ACADEMY, 

AT   OAKLAND,    CAL. 

The  Xincteenth  Year  will  begin  Homlaf ,  July 

17,  1888. 

KEY.  DAVID  McCllKE,  I'll.  D.,  Principal. 


HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 

OAKL1.M),    CAX. 

Kev.  II.  E.  Jewett Principal 

This  institution,  heretofore  known  as  Golden  Gate  Acad- 
emy, will  open  TUESDAY  A.  M.,  JULY  i3,  1882.  The 
Building  and  Grounds  are  undergoing  extensive"  improve- 
ments. Classical,  Literary,  and  E.  glish  courses.  Tele 
graphy  taught.  Boys  and  young  men  received.  Send  for 
prospectus  to  H.  E.  Jewett,  Principal. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


/"AL/IORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^"'     Location   of  principal    place  of  business,  San    Fran- 
cisco,   California.     Location    of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  18S2,  an  asses- 
ment  (No.  4)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  23,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  (18th)  eighteenth  day  of  July,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th  day  of  August,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    Of- 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  July  i,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  oi 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  43,  of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Wednesday,  July  is,  1882,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Franciwo.  CaL 


p\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

•*^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
offourand  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  one-hundredths 
(360-100)  percent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free 
from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1882, 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  10,  1882. 

VERNON    CAMPBELL,  Secretary 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  June.  30,  1882,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  4  32-100  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of 
3  6-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  the  roth  day  of  July,  1882.  By  order. 
GEORGE    LETTE,  Secretary. 


r\IVIDEND  NOTICE.—SAN  FRAN- 

■^  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
corner  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30, 
1882,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100  %)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  one-hundredths 
(3  60-100  %)  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  Fed- 
eral Tax,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday,  12th  July,  1882. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 

Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

It.  II.  PEASE  Jr.,  g.  M.  Ill  XYOX,  Agents, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers    In    Gents*    Fnmi§nlng    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


Tho  beat,  cheap-      JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 

j  Sixth  St,   San  Francisco, 


)  Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  (or  Threshing 

\   Machines,    Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows,    Steam  Derrick 

Runs  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  forall  kinds  of 

ligliteat  winds.  Farm   Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 

Entirely  reha-aud  Wco!  Prefjcs.    Steam  Engines, 

bleinBturnw.     Threshing    Machines,   Wind   Mills, 

3  Jncbfton  A    Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.  All 

Truman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

SanFrancitco.   market  rates. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 


D.  HARNEY,  \  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,  No.   6399. 

m, vs-  >    Late  23d  District  Court. 

THOMAS   G.    McLERAN,     Order  of  Sale  and   Decree 
et  als.,  Defendants.     J  of  Lien. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

*^  ^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  issued  out  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1882,  in  the  above  entitled  action,  wherein  D.  Harney,  the 
above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a'  judgment  and  decree  of 
lien  against  Thomas  G.  McLeran,  George  K.  Porter,  and 
William  Hollis,  defendants,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  A. 
D.  1S79,  which  said  judgment  and  decree  was,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1879,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  D., 
of  said  Twenty-third  District  Court,  at  page  ninety-two  ; 
and  whereas,  on  December  22,  1879,  a  stipulation  was  filed 
herein  to  abide  the  final  result  in  case  No.  6374,  of  said 
court,  entitled  Harney  vs.  Corcoran,  et  al.,  and  whereas 
the  remittitur  from  the  Supreme  Court,  in  said  last-named 
case,  was  on  May  15,  1882,  filed  in  said  Superior  Court, 
affirming  the  judgment  and  order  therein  appealed  from,  as 
appears  to  us  of  record,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all  that 
certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  be- 
ing in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  bounded  and  described  as  follows :  Commenc- 
ing  at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  Fourteenth  Street,  dis- 
tant west threehundred  andninety-oneand  one-half  feetfrom 
the  northwest  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Valencia  streets, 
and  running  thence  east  on  the  north  of  Fourteenth 
Street  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  one-half  feet;  thence 
at  right  angles  north  seventy  feet;  thence  at  right  angles 
west  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet ;  thence  south  in  a 
straight  line,  seventy  feet  three  inches  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  THE 
TENTH  DAY  OF  JULY,  A.  D.  1882,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  "City  Hall,  in  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to 
said  order  of  sale  and  decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above- 
described  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and 
costs,  etc.,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  June  17,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  M.  Wood,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

June  17  and  24,  July  1  and  8. 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 

D.   HARNEY,  ^  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,        I  Department  No.  3. 

vs  \-  No'  <5375- 

[    Late  23d  District  Court. 
WILLIAM  CORCORAN,    I  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree 
et  als..  Defendants.     J  of  Lien  and  Sale. 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale,  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
19th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  D.  Harney,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained 
a  Judgment  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  against  Thomas 
Kelly,  George  E.  Knowles,  A.  Himmelman,  John  B. 
Lewis,  A.  W.  Hanna,  J.  P.  Dameron,  Aug.  Hemme, 
John  Tucker,  William  Klumpp,  M.  Kedon,  John  Brickell, 
B.  0.  Devoe,  M.  Kelly,  D.  Swett,  S.  F.  Sinclair,  T.  G. 
McLeran,  J.  Agnew,  J.  Dunne,  Elian  Hogan,  John  Henry, 
M.  Hayes,  J.  Orwell,  George  Clark,  L.  B.  Williams, 
Charles  Main,  B.  Kelsey,  W.  Bosworth,  and  G.  K.  Por- 
ter, defendants,  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879, 
which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the  7th  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1879,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  C  of  said 
23d  District  Court,  at  page  71,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all 
that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows :  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  on  the  east  line  of  Valencia  Street,  distant 
130  feet  north  from  the  northeast  comer  of  Valencia  and 
Ridley  Streets,  and  running  thence  north  on  the  east  line  of 
Valencia  Street  25  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  east  80  feet ;  ■ 
thence  at  right  angles  south  25  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles 
west  80  feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  17th 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  lien  and  sale,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  June  24,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  M.  W   od,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
June  24,  July  1,  8t  15. 


SHERIFFS   SALE. 

D.  HARNEY,  >  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,      j  Department  No.  3- 

No.   6230. 
vs"'  f  Late  23d  District  Court. 

J.   CALLAGHAN,  et  als.,  j  Order  of  Sale  and   DecrM 
Defendants.     J  of  Lien  and  Sale. 

T JNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale,  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
27th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  D.  Harney,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a 
Judgment  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  against  George  K. 
Porter,  T.  G.  McLeran,  Jeremiah  Callaghan,  Daniel  Cal- 
laghan,  B.  F.  Hilliard,  Solon  Pattee,  W.  W.  Crane  Jr.,  W. 
B  Holcomb,  R.  McKeen,  P.  McAtee,  E.  R.  Thomason, 
and  D.  Jordon,  defendants,  on  the  4th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1879.  which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the 
25th  day  of  February  A.  D.  1879,  recorded  in  Judgment 
Book  B,  of  said  23d  District  Court,  at  page  764,  I  am  com- 
manded to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  described 
as  follows :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line 
of  Mission  Street,  distant  39  feet  5  inches  north  from  the 
intersection  of  the  east  line  of  West  Mission  Street  with 
the  northwest  line  of  Mission  Street,  and  running  thence 
northerly  onthe  northwesterly  line  of  Mission  Street  27  feet 
and  10  inches  ;  thence  at  right  angles  west  to  the  east  line  of 
West  Mission  Street;  thence  south  on  the  last-mentioned 
line  27K  feet  %  thence  east  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  17th 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1382,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  Ctiy  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale 
and  decree  of  lien  and  sale,  sell  the  above-described  prop- 
erty, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc, 
to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  June  24,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  M.  Wood,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
June  24,  July  1,  8,  15. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctionbkk 

JOHN  MIDOLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Sirccl, 
Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


O.  x.  it.  id 

Schedule  Time,   Mondiij,   May  15,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


DESTINATION. 


p.  30  A.  M, 

•4.00  P. 

*4.30  P. 

M. 

S.OO  A. 

H. 

3-3°  p- 

H. 

V30  P- 

M 

8.00  A. 

M. 

*4-oo  P. 

M. 

9.30  A. 

M. 

4.30  P- 

8.00  A. 

M. 

*4,oo  P. 

M. 

g.OO  A. 

M. 

•4.3O  P. 

M. 

J8.00  A. 

M. 

9.3Q  A 

M. 

S.OO  A. 

M. 

5.OO  P. 

M. 

9.30  A 

M. 

*4.oo  p. 

M. 

S.OO  A 

M, 

S.OO  A 

M. 

IO.CO  A 

M. 

3.OO  P. 

M. 

'5.00  P 

M. 

3.30  P 

M. 

5-3°  P 

M. 

S.OO  A 

M. 

S.OOA. 

M. 

8,00  A 

M. 

3.30  P 

M. 

*4-3°  P 

M. 

*4.oo  P 

M. 

S.OO  A 

M. 

3.OO  P 

M. 

8  OO  A 

.  M. 

9.30  A 

.  M. 

3-3°  p 

M. 

*4-oo  p 

.  M. 

'4.30  p 

.  M 

3.30  p 

.  M 

.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa 

\  Deroing,  1,1  Paso  )  Express . . 

(andEast f  Emigrant. 

(  GalE  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

..Knight's  Landing. 

,r  "     (J  Sundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno. 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.NUes  and  Haywarus 


|  Ogden  and  \  Express 

i  East f  Emigrant 

.  Redding  and  Red  BlufF 

(  Sacramento,  ]  via  Livermore. , 
-J  Colfax,   and  WiaBenjcia 

|^  Alta r )  via  Eenicia. 

..  Sacramento  via  Bemcia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
. .  San  Jose 


..Vallejo 


2.40  P.  M. 

*iz.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.   M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

*Io.IO  A.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing 


Monday,    April    10, 
further  notice, 


1882,     AND    UNTIL 


J.  40 


..  M. 


.(tSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland. 


."Willows  and  Williams. . 


2.4O  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.    M. 

5.4O  P.   M. 

4.10  P.  M. 

9.40  A,  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 
II.40  A.  Mi 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P,   M. 

7,40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 


Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


INSURANCE. 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

to.  30  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 
*5.IS  P.M. 
6.3O  P.  M. 


8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M 
4,25  P.  M 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park. .... 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


*6.e 


..  M. 


4.10  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
7.4O  P.  M, 
2.4O  P.  M. 
Jll.40  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M, 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*7.40  P.  M. 
""lO.IO  A,  M. 
*7.  40  P.  M 


10.40 a.  M.I  t  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
*3.30  p.  m. I  ( and  Salinas..  ...... 


6.40  a.  m. 

*8.io  a.  m. 

9.03  A.  M. 

I0.02  A.   M, 

•3.36  P.    M 

t4-59  P-  M. 

6.0O  P.    M. 

tS.IS  P.    M. 


•3.36   P.    M, 
6.00    P.    M, 


BANKING. 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

capital $10,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $1;T-*?.?- 

Casli  Assets 4,00:,OGi> 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa- 
ny of  Manchester,  Eng. 

Capital S5,000,0uu 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital •■■8S?»-5"» 

Casli  Assets 1,S»!,*8I 

British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,00* 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     ■      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


7 'HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Paid  up S  3,006,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York -...62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-3° 


;£!{■■ 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 


{  Monterey,  Watson ville,  Camp  \ 
1  GoodaLl,  Aptos,  Camp  San  > 
(  Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  J 


. Soledad,   and  Way  Stations--  |      6.00  p.  r 


*Sundays  excepted.         t Sundays  only. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


JJHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.3°,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.oo,  9.30,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— '6.00,  *t6,3o,   7-°°.   *t7-3°»  8-°°>   *T8-3o, 

9.00,  *tg-3o,   io.oo,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,     t3-3°' 

4.00,   M4.30,  5.00,  *t5-30,  6.00,  "16.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,  "*I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  jzx.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.0b,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  ^7.30,  JS.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5-3°i  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *5-32,  *6.oz,  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32.  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32. 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  602,  6.32,  7.02,  S.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i,  *5.5i,  6.21,  6.51  7-51. 
8.51,  9.51,  10-51.  «-5*i  I2-5i.  1-5*1  2-5t,  3-51,  4-51,  5-5i, 
6.51,  7-51.  9-21.  Jto.'Si. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5. 15,  *5-45.  6.15,  7-io,  "17-35.  8.10, 
"78.35,  9.10,  *+9.35.  10.",  *tio.35.  H.io,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *t4-35.  5-IQ.  *l5-35.   6-IO>  16-35.   7-^> 

From  BERKELEY— *5-4S,  *6.i5,  6-45,  *7-iS.  7-45.  *8,i5- 
8.45,  t9.i5.  9-45.  tio-*5.  IO-4S,  J"-i5.  "-45.  *2  45.  i-45- 
2.45.3-45.  4-J5.    4-45.   S-^S.  5-45,   6.15.  6.45,  7-45.  9-!5. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY-*5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45.  *7-i5>  7-45, 
8.45.  9-45.  10.45.  i-45,  2-45.  3-45.  4-45.  '5-i5,  5-45.  °-*5, 
6-45.  *7-*5- . 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Franc. sco  at  8:40  P.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  M.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

itST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.io  a.  m. 


PHCNiX  ASSURANCE  GO. 

OF   LONDON,   ENGLAND, 

INCORPORATED    1782. 
UNITED   STATES ESTABLISHED  1804. 

$64,000,00®  Paid  Fire  Losses. 

BRITISH  AMERICA  ASSCE 

COMPANY,  INCORPORATED    1833. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  TORONTO,    INCORPORATED   1851. 

8&  Kishs  taken  throughout  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 
Fair  Kates.    Liberal  Adjustments. 

BUTLER    &   HALDAN, 

General  Agents,  413   California   Street. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R, 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING   SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^-'      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Sao  Quentin  Ferry)— *7. 10, 
■t8.i5,  *g.za,  tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.io,  "1.35,  t3-45.  *4-5<>P.  M. 

(Via  tJauceliio  Ferry) — tS.oo,  'S.so  A.  M.,  *3-2o,  '5.30, 
16.30  B.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— "8.00, 
,8.50,  "10.35,  tn.30  A.  M-,  *2.i5,  I2.20.  t4-25-  *5-25  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — ^6.50,  +7.30,  "8.45  V.  M.,  t6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Rosj  Station  and 
Junction. 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  or 
California ;  Boston,  Tremdnt  National  Bunk  ; 
Chicago,  Inlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  & 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Craw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam.  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CREE  ■. 
From'  SAN  FRANCISCO- 


ROUTE. 
*7-i5,  9-15, 


11. is,  1.15.  3-T5 


-*6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  z.15,  4-15- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days  only. 


"Standard   Time"   furnished  by  Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag1!. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50, 1  0.30  A.  M.,  1.50, 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,   4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 
From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,   9.30  A.    M., 
12.00  M.,  z.30,  4.25  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  i.oo,  3. 15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from    San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684,332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.    STORY 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

BelgiC Tuesday,  July  nth. 

Gaelic Thursday,  July  20th. 

Arabic Saturday,  August  12th. 

Oceanic Thursday,  August  24th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  September  5th. 

Belgic Thursday,  September   28th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN",  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President 


.  M. 


Dally,    Sunday 

la  and 

arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito  J  5 


O.OU     Ferry,)f  or  Olema  and  Way  Stations". 


excepted, 

'"tatii 
M. 


(via   Saucelito 

Returning, 


IOC  P.  M.  Dailv,  Sundays  excepted,  (via.  San  Quentin 
tOO  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Dune  n  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M .) 


Hunpabt 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 

"  A  natural 'laxative,  superior  to  all others." 
Prof.  Macnaraara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 
"  Relieves  tlie  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels" 

London  Medical  Record. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Witieglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE    GENUINE   BUT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday.  Fairfax,  $1  ;  Olema,  $z  50; 
Tomales,  $J  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OOA.  91.  from  Saucelito   Ferry....  (Excursion  Train 
S.I5  A.  91.  from   San   Quentin   Ferry  I  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  a  d  Way  Stations. 
Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via    Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2  ;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  _  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYoi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $31,093,750 

Aggregate  Assets ^ 41,890,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE  BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


WM,   G.   ELLIOTT, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


C    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St,. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th.  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VENl 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

1  For   EUREKA,   ARCATA,    and   HOOKTON,    Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE   CHEAP 

77V  BERKELEY— THE   LOVELIEST 

•town  on  the  coast,  forty-five  minutes'  ride  from  San 
Francisco,  a  new  two-story  house  of  nine  rooms ;  bath, 
stationary  wash-tubs,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas-pipes, 
front  and  back  stairs  ;  fine  grounds,  with  small  stable  and 
other  out-buildings.  Three  minutes'  walk  from  railroad 
stations;  one  block  from  State  University  grounds.  Price, 
$3,500  ;  terms  easy.     Apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to 

F.  IT.  BEARDSLEE,  East  Berkeley. 

Office,  opposite  Railroad  Depot. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 

N. 


GRAY 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    GARDENS,    MULLS,    MIXES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


Carbolizeil  Rubber  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Crows, )  Rnbber  Hose.  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Uose, 
Rubber  Ilose,  (Competition,)  Suetion  Hose, 
strain  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  *'  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


SANSOME    ST.  S.F 


Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  ami  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  Iiolel  of  the  world. 
It  is  n re  and  curtliqnake-pi'oof.  l(  lias  live 
elevators.  Every  room  Its  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilalioD  is  perfect.  Abalh  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
courts  illnminaled  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage -Tray,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  tlie  city. 


PACIFIC 

OCEAN  HOUSE 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

E.  J.  SWIFT     -         Proprietor. 

'THE  ABO  VE  FIRST  CLASS  HOUSE 

has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  put  in  first  class 
order.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  finest  watering-place  on  the  Coast, 


HOW  TO   SWIM 

S*AN  BE  LEARNED  AT  HOME  BY 

^^  imitating  diagrams.  CHART  SENT  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  15c  stamps.  Address  <  hart  Publishing  Co., 
P,  O.  Box  133s,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SUMMER  RECREATION, 

DUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,       ' 


can's  Mills — A  favorite  resort  for  tou: 


fishing,  hunting,  boating.     QUEEN  &  GO0D£ 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


lapital  §1000,000 

Surplus        ±G0,75',f 


San  Francisco,  Cat.,  Jan,  1st,  IS  i'f 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this  our     %<< 
gs  mi  -Annual  Statement. 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  at. 

Other  Real  .Estate  ...  5,225  35 

United  States  Bonds 626.977  33 

Loans  on  Beal  Estate 134,868  00 

Loanson  bonds, gas,  water  and 

bank  stock 132, 198  35 

Loans  on  otlier  securities 577,4-tS  9C 

Loans  on  personal  security...  1.106,004  27 
l>ne  from  banks  and  bankers.    392.457  61 

Money  on  band ■  39S.CCa  34 

LIABILITIES.    83.523.S44  23 

Capital  paid  up. gLOOO.ooo  oc 

SuaplnsVT.. 460.759  13 

Due  Depositors 1,888,655  0'. 

Hue  Banks  and  Bankers. ...      174,370  oZ 
Dividends  unpaid . 59_5t» 

3.523.844~a? 


B.H  McDonald,  President 


Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  ana  Bi-Carli.  Sofia 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Mm  Bros. 

SAW   FRANCISCO 


§1 

•5 


\JATUBAL| 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVE  KM A\   &   LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

Afiollinaris 

M  "THE  QUEEN   OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

~^^  British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Apollinaris  Water  is  an  article  which  is  proauced  by  Nature 
and  is  not  the  handiwork  of  man :  it  is  a  Natural  and  not  an 
artificial  Water!'  U.S.  Treasury,  28  January,  1882. 

^.UnSTTT^JL,   S-AI-iIE,    IO    HMIILIliIOIsrSJ 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FUR  SALE  BY  RUHJL  BROTHERS, 

532  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 
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PART  I.— Chapter  I. 

Just  where  the  red  track  of  the  Los  Gatos  streams  on  and 
upward  like  the  sinuous  trail  of  a  fiery  rocket,  until  it  is  ex- 
tinguished in  the  blue  shadows  of  the  Coast  Range,  there  is 
an  embayed  terrace  near  the  summit,  hedged  by  dwarf  firs. 
At  every  bend  of  the  heat-laden  road  the  eye  rested  upon  it 
wistfully  ;  all  along  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  which  seemed 
to  pant  and  quiver  in  the  oven-like  air,  through  rising  dust, 
the  slow  creaking  of  dragging  wheels,  the  monotonous  cry  of 
tired  springs,  and  the  muffled  beat  of  plunging  hoofs,  it  held 
out  a  promise  of  sheltered  coolness  and  green  silence  be- 
yond. Sunburned  and  anxious  faces  yearned  toward  it  from 
the  dizzy,  swaying  tops  of  stage-coaches,  from  lagging  teams 
far  below,  from  the  blinding  white  canvas  covers  of  "  mount- 
ain schooners,"  and  from  scorching  saddles  that  seemed  to 
weigh  down  the  scrambling,  sweating  animals  beneath.  But 
it  would  seem  that  the  hope  was  vain,  the  promise  illusive. 
When  the  terrace  was  reached  it  appeared  not  only  to  have 
caught  and  gathered  all  the  heat  of  the  valley  below,  but  to 
have  evolved  a  fire  of  its  own  from  some  hidden  crater-like 
source  unknown.  Nevertheless,  instead  of  prostrating  and 
enervating  man  and  beast,  it  was  said  to  have  induced  the 
wildest  exaltation.  The  heated  air  was  filled  and  stifling 
with  resinous  exhalations.  The  delirious  spices  of  balm,  bay, 
spruce,  juniper,  yerba  buena,  wild  syringa,  and  strange  aro- 
matic herbs  as  yet  unclassified,  distilled  and  evaporated  in 
that  mighty  heat,  and  seemed  to  fire  with  a  midsummer 
madness  all  who  breathed  their  fumes.  They  stung,  smarted, 
stimulated,  intoxicated.  It  was  said  that  the  most  jaded  and 
foot-sore  horses  became  furious  and  ungovernable  under 
their  influence ;  wearied  teamsters  and  muleteers  who  had 
exhausted  their  profanity  in  the  ascent  drank  fresh  draughts 
of  inspiration  in  this  fiery  air,  extended  their  vocabulary, 
and  created  new  and  startling  forms  of  objurgation.  It  is 
recorded  that  one  bibulous  driver  exhausted  its  description 
and  condensed  its  virtues  in  a  single  phrase — "  Gin  and 
ginger."  This  felicitous  epithet,  flung  out  in  a  generous 
comparison  with  his  favorite  drink,  "  rum  and  gum,"  clung 
to  it  ever. 

Such  was  the  current  comment  on  this  vale  of  spices. 
Like  most  human  criticism,  it  was  hasty  and  superficial.  No 
one  yet  had  been  known  to  have  penetrated  deeply  its  mys- 
terious recesses.  It  was  still  far  below  the  summit  and  its 
wayside  inn.  It  had  escaped  the  intruding  foot  of  hunter 
and  prospector,  and  the  inquisitive  patrol  of  the  County  Sur- 
veyor had  only  skirted  its  boundary.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
Lance  Harriott  to  complete  its  exploration.  His  reasons  for 
so  doing  were  simple.  He  had  made  the  journey  thither 
underneath  the  stage-coach,  and  clinging  to  its  axle.  He 
had  chosen  this  hazardous  mode  of  conveyance  at  night,  as 
the  coach  crept  by  his  place  of  concealment  in  the  wayside 
brush,  to  elude  the  Sheriff  of  Monterey  County  and  his 
posse,  who  were  after  him.  He  had  not  made  himself  known 
to  his  fellow-passengers;  as  they  already  knew  him  as  a 
gambler,  an  outlaw,  and  a  desperado,  he  deemed  it  unwise 
to  present  himself  in  his  newer  reputation  of  a  man  who  had 
just  slain  a  brother  gambler  in  a  quarrel,  and  for  whom  a 
reward  was  offered.  He  slipped  from  the  axle  as  the  stage- 
coach swirled  past  the  brushing  branches  of  fir,  and  for  an 
instant  lay  unnoticed,  a  scarcely  distinguishable  mound  of 
dust  in  the  broken  furrows  of  the  road.  Then,  more  like  a 
beast  than  a  man,  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  into  the 
steaming  underbrush.  Here  he  lay  still  until  the  clatter  of 
harness  and  the  sound  of  voices  faded  in  the  distance.  Had 
he  been  followed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  detect  in 
that  inert  mass  of  rags  any  semblance  to  a  known  form  or 
figure.  A  hideous  reddish  mask  of  dust  and  clay  obliterated 
his  face  ;  his  hands  were  shapeless  stumps  exaggerated  in 
his  trailing  sleeves  ;  and  when  he  rose,  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  plunged  wildly  into  the  recesses  of  the 
wood,  a  cloud  of  dust  followed  him,  and  pieces  and  patches 
of  his  frayed  and  rotten  garments  clung  to  the  impeding 
branches.  Twice  he  fell,  but  maddened  and  upheld  by  the 
smarting  spices  and  stimulating  aroma  of  the  air,  he  kept  on 
his  course. 

Gradually  the  heat  became  less  oppressive.  Once,  when 
he  stopped  and  leaned  exhaustedly  against  a  sapling,  he 
fancied  he  saw  the  zephyr  he  could  not  yet  feel  in  the  glitter- 
ing and  trembling  of  leaves  in  the  distance  before  him. 
Again  the  deep  stillness  was  moved  with  a  faint  sighing 
rustle,  and  he  knew  he  must  be  nearing  the  edge  of  the 
thicket.  The  spell  of  silence  thus  broken  was  followed  by  a 
fainter,  more  musical  interruption — the  glassy  tinkle  of 
water.  A  step  further,  his  foot  trembled  on  the  verge  of  a 
slight  ravine,  still  closely  canopied  by  the  interlacing  boughs 
overhead.  A  tiny  stream  that  he  could  have  dammed  with 
his  hand  yet  lingered  in  this  parched  red  gash  in  the  hillside, 
and  trickled  into  a  deep,  irregular,  well-like  cavity,  that 
again  overflowed  and  sent  its  slight  surplus  on.  It  had  been 
the  luxurious  retreat  of  many  a  spotted  trout  ;  it  was  to  be 
the  bath  of  Lance  Harriott.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
without  removing  a  single  garment,  he  slipped  cautiously 


into  it,  as  if  fearful  of  losing  a  single  drop.  His  head  dis- 
appeared from  the  level  of  the  bank  ;  the  solitude  was  again 
unbroken.  Only  two  objects  remained  upon  the  edge  of  the 
ravine — his  revolver  and  tobacco-pouch. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed.  A  fearless  blue-jay  alighted 
on  the  bank,  and  made  a  prospecting  peck  at  the  tobacco- 
pouch.  It  yielded  in  favor  of  a  gopher,  who  endeavored  to 
draw  it  toward  his  hole,  but  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  red  squir- 
rel, whose  attention  was  divided,  however,  between  the  pouch 
and  the  revolver,  which  he  regarded  with  mischievous  fasci- 
nation. Then  there  was  a  splash,  a  grunt,  a  sudden  disper- 
sion of  animated  nature,  and  the  head  of  Mr.  Lance  Har- 
riott appeared  above  the  bank.  It  was  a  startling  transform- 
ation ;  not  only  that  he  had,  by  this  wholesale  process, 
washed  himself  and  his  light  "  drill "  garments  entirely  clean, 
but  that  he  had,  apparently  by  the  same  operation,  morally 
cleansed  himself,  and  left  every  stain  and  ugly  blot  of  his 
late  misdeeds  and  reputation  in  his  bath.  His  face,  albeit 
scratched  here  and  there,  was  rosy,  round,  shining  with  ir- 
repressible good  humor  and  youthful  levity.  His  large  blue 
eyes  were  infantine  in  their  innocent  surprise  and  thought- 
lessness. Dripping  yet  with  water,  and  panting,  he  rested 
his  elbows  lazily  on  the  bank, and  became  instantly  absorbed, 
with  a  boy's  delight,  in  the  movements  of  the  gopher,  who, 
after  the  first  alarm,  returned  cautiously  to  abduct  the  to- 
bacco pouch.  If  any  familiar  had  failed  to  detect  Lance 
Harriott  in  his  hideous  masquerade  of  dust,  and  grime,  and 
tatters,  still  less  would  any  passing  stranger  have  recognized 
in  the  blonde  faun  the  possible  outcast  and  murderer.  And 
when  with  a  swirl  of  his  spattering  sleeve  he  drove  back 
the  gopher  in  a  shower  of  spray,  and  leaped  to  the  bank,  he 
seemed  to  have  accepted  his  felonious  hiding-place  as  a 
mere  picnicking  bower. 

A  slight  breeze  was  unmistakably  permeating  the  wood 
from  the  west.  Looking  in  that  direction,  Lance  imagined 
that  the  shadow  was  less  dark,  and  although  the  under- 
growth was  denser,  he  struck  off  carelessly  toward  it.  As 
he  went  on,  the  wood  became  lighter  and  lighter  ;  branches, 
and  presently  leaves,  were  painted  against  the  vivid  blue  of 
the  sky.  He  knew  that  he  must  be  near  the  summit,  stopped, 
felt  for  his  revolver,  and  then  lightly  put  the  few  remaining 
branches  aside. 

The  full  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  at  first  blinded  him. 
When  he  could  see  more  clearly,  he  found  himself  on  the 
open  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  which  in  the  Coast 
Range  was  seldom  wooded.  The  spiced  thicket  stretched 
between  him  and  the  summit,  and  again  between  him  and 
the  stage  road,  that  plunges  from  the  terrace  like  forked 
lightning  into  the  valley  below.  He  could  command  all  the 
approaches  without  being  seen.  Not  that  this  seemed  to 
occupy  his  thoughts  or  cause  him  much  anxiety.  His  first 
act  was  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  tattered  coat.  He 
then  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  and  stretched  himself  full- 
length  on  the  open  hill-side,  as  if  to  bleach  in  the  fierce  sun. 
While  smoking  he  carelessly  perused  the  fragment  of  a 
newspaper  which  had  enveloped  his  tobacco,  and  being 
struck  with  some  amusing  paragraph,  read  it  half  aloud 
again  to  some  imaginary  auditor,  emphasizing  its  humor 
with  an  hilarious  slap  upon  his  leg. 

Possibly  from  the  relaxation  of  fatigue  and  the  bath,  which 
had  become  a  vapor  one  as  he  alternately  rolled  and  dried 
himself  in  the  baking  grass,  his  eyes  closed  dreamily.  He 
was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices.  They  were  distant ; 
they  were  vague  ;  they  approached  no  nearer.  He  rolled 
himself  to  the  verge  of  the  first  precipitous  grassy  descent. 
There  was  another  bank  or  plateau  below  him,  and  then  a 
confused  depth  of  olive  shadows,  pierced  here  and  there  by 
the  spiked  helmets  of  pines.  There  was  no  trace  of  habita- 
tion, yet  the  voices  were  those  of  some  monotonous  occupa- 
tion, and  Lance  distinctly  heard  through  them  the  click  of 
crockery  and  the  ring  of  some  household  utensil.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  the  interjectional,  half  listless,  half  perfunctory 
domestic  dialogue  of  an  old  man  and  a  girl,  of  which  the 
words  were  unintelligible.  Their  voices  indicated  the  soli- 
tude of  the  mountain,  but  without  sadness  ;  they  were  mys- 
terious without  being  awe-inspiring.  They  might  have 
uttered  the  dreariest  commonplaces,  but  in  their  vast  isola- 
tion, they  seemed  musical  and  eloquent.  Lance  drew  his 
first  sigh — they  had  suggested  dinner. 

Careless  as  his  nature  was,  he  was  too  cautious  to  risk  de- 
tection in  broad  daylight.  He  contented  himself  for  the 
present  with  endeavoring  to  locate  that  particular  part  of 
the  depths  from  which  the  voices  seemed  to  rise.  It  was 
more  difficult,  however,  to  select  some  other  way  of  penetrat- 
ing it  than  by  the  stage  road.  "  They're  bound  to  have  a 
fire  or  show  a  light  when  it's  dark,"  he  reasoned,  and,  satis- 
fied with  that  reflection,  lay  down  again.  Presently  he  be- 
gan to  amuse  himself  by  tossing  some  silver  coins  in  the  air. 
Then  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  spur  of  the  Coast  Range 
which  had  been  sharply  silhouetted  against  the  cloudless 
western  sky.  Something  intensely  white,  something  so  small 
that  it  was  scarcely  larger  than  the  silver  coin  in  his  hand, 
was  appearing  in  a  slight  cleft  of  the  range. 

While  he  looked  it  gradually  filled  and  obliterated  the 
cleft.  In  another  moment  the  whole  serrated  line  of  moun- 
tain had  disappeared.  The  dense,  dazzling  white,  encompass- 
ing host  began  to  pour  over  and  down  every  ravine  and  pass 
of  the  coast.  Lance  recognized  the  sea  fog,  and  knew  that 
scarcely  twenty  miles  away  lay  the  ocean — and  safety  !  The 
drooping  sun  was  now  caught  and  hidden  in  its  soft  em- 


braces. A  sudden  chill  breathed  over  the  mountain.  He 
shivered,  rose,  and  plunged  again  for  very  warmth  into  the 
spice-laden  thicket.  The  heated  balsamic  air  began  to  affect 
him  like  a  powerful  sedative  ;  his  hunger  was  forgotten  in 
the  languor  of  fatigue  ;  he  slumbered.  When  he  awoke  it 
was  dark.  He  groped  his  way  through  the  thicket.  A  few 
stars  were  shining  directly  above  him,  but  beyond  and  below 
everything  was  lost  in  the  soft,  white,  fleecy  veil  of  fog. 
Whatever  light  or  fire  might  have  betokened  human  habita- 
tion was  hidden.  To  have  pushed  on  blindly  was  madness  ; 
he  could  only  wait  for  morning.  It  suited  the  outcast's  lazy 
philosophy.  He  crept  back  again  to  his  bed  in  the  hollow, 
and  slept.  In  that  profound  silence  and  shadow,  shut  out 
from  human  association  and  sympathy  by  the  ghostly  fog, 
what  torturing  visions  conjured  up  by  remorse  and  fear 
should  have  pursued  him  ?  What  spirit  passed  before  him, 
or  slowly  shaped  itself  out  of  the  infinite  blackness  of  the 
wood?  None.  As  he  slipped  gently  into  that  blackness  he 
remembered,  with  a  slight  regret,  some  biscuits  that  were 
dropped  from  the  coach  by  a  careless  luncheon-consuming 
passenger.  That  pang  over,  he  slept  as  sweetly,  as  pro- 
foundly, as  divinely,  as  a  child. 


Chapter  II. 

He  awoke  with  the  aroma  of  the  woods  still  steeping  his 
senses.  His  first  instinct  was  that  of  all  young  animals  ;  he 
seized  a  few  of  the  young,  tender,  green  leaves  of  the  yerba 
buena  vine  that  crept  over  his  mossy  pillow,  and  ate  them, 
being  rewarded  by  a  half  berry-like  flavor  that  seemed  to 
soothe  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  languor  of  sleep 
being  still  upon  him,  he  lazily  watched  the  quivering  of  a 
sunbeam  that  was  caught  in  the  canopying  boughs  above. 
Then  he  dozed  again.  Hovering  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  he  became  conscious  of  a  slight  movement  among 
the  dead  leaves  on  the  bank  beside  the  hollow  in  which  he 
lay.  The  movement  appeared  to  be  intelligent,  and  directed 
toward  his  revolver,  which  glittered  on  the  bank.  Amused 
at  this  evident  return  of  his  larcenous  friend  of  the  previous 
day,  he  lay  perfectly  still.  The  movement  and  rustle  con- 
tinued, but  it  now  seemed  long  and  undulating.  Lance's 
eyes  suddenly  became  set ;  he  was  intensely,  keenly  awake. 
It  was  not  a  snake,  but  the  hand  of  a  human  arm  half  hidden 
in  the  moss,  groping  for  the  weapon,  In  that  flash  of  per- 
ception he  saw  that  it.  was  small,  bare,  and  deeply  freckled. 
In  an  instant  he  grasped  it  firmly,  and  rose  to  his  feet,  drag- 
ging to  his  own  level  as  he  did  so  the  struggling  figure  of  a 
young  girl. 

"  Leave  me  go,"  she  said,  more  ashamed  than  frightened. 

Lance  looked  at  her.  She  was  scarcely  more  than  fifteen, 
slight  and  lithe,  with  a  boyish  flatness  of  breast  and  back. 
Her  flushed  face  and  bare  throat  were  absolutely  peppered 
with  minute  brown  freckles,  like  grains  of  spent  gunpowder. 
Her  eyes,  which  were  large  and  gray,  presented  the  singular 
spectacle  of  being  also  freckled — at  least  they  were  shot 
through  in  pupil- and  cornea  with  tiny  spots  like  powdered 
allspice.  Her  hair  was  even  more  remarkable  in  its  tawny, 
deerskin  color,  full  of  lighter  shades,  and  bleached  to  the 
faintest  of  blondes  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  as  if  by  the 
action  of  the  sun.  She  had  evidently  outgrown  her  dress, 
which  was  made  for  a  smaller  child,  and  the  too  brief  skirt 
disclosed  a  bare,  freckled,  and  sandy  desert  of  shapely  limb, 
for  which  the  darned  stockings  were  equally  too  scant. 
Lance  let  his  grasp  slip  from  her  thin  wrist  to  her  hand,  and 
then,  with  a  good-humored  gesture,  tossed  it  back  to  her. 

She  did  not  retreat,  but  continued  looking  at  him  in  half- 
surly  embarrassment. 

"  I  ain't  a  bit  frightened,"  she  said.  "  I'm  not  going  to  run 
away — don't  you  fear." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Lance,  with  unmistakable  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  but  why  did  you  go  for  my  revolver  ?  " 

She  flushed  again,  and  was  silent.  Presently  she  began 
to  kick  the  earth  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  said,  as  if  con- 
fidentially to  her  foot  : 

"  I  wanted  to  get  hold  of  it  before  you  did." 

"  You  did  ?  and  why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  knoV  why." 

Every  tooth  in  Lance's  head  showed  that  he  did,  perfectly. 
But  he  was  discreetly  silent. 

"  I  didn't  know  what  you  were  hiding  there  for,"  she  went 
on,  still  addressing  the  tree,  "  and" — looking  at  him  sideways 
under  her  white  lashes—"  I  didn't  see  your  face." 

This  subtle  compliment  was  the  first  suggestion  of  her  art- 
ful sex.  It  actually  sent  the  blood  into  the  careless  rascal's 
face,  and  for  a  moment  confused  him.     He  coughed. 

"  So  you  thought  you'd  freeze  on  to  that  six-shooter  of  mine 
until  you  saw  my  hand  ?" 

She  nodded.'  Then  she  picked  up  a  broken  hazel  branch, 
fitted  it  into  the  small  of  her  back,  threw  her  tanned  bare 
arms  over  the  ends  of  it,  and  expanded  her  chest  and  her 
biceps  at  the  same  moment.  This  simple  action  was  sup- 
posed to  convey  an  impression  at  once  of  ease  and  muscular 
force. 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  take  it  now,"  said  Lance,  handing 
her  the  pistol. 

"I've  seen  six-shooters  before  now,"  said  the  girl.  ; 
the  proffered  weapon  and  its  suggestion.     "  Dad 
and  my  brother  had  two  derringers  before  he  v. 
big  as  me." 

She  stopped  to  observe  in  her  companion  the  e.: 
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capacity  of  her  family  to  bear  arms.  Lance  only  regarded 
her  amusedly.     Presently  she  again  spoke  abruptly  :, 

"  What  made  you  eat  that  grass,  justjiow  ?  " 

"  Grass  !"  echoed  Lance.  __— ^  S^ 

"  Yes,  there,"  pointing  to  the yerba  buena. 

Lance  laughed.  "  I  was  hungry.  Look,"  he  said,  tossing 
some  silver  into  the  air.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  get  me 
some  breakfast  for  that,  and  have  enough  left  to  buy  some- 
thing for  yourself?" 

The  girl  eyed  the  money  and  the  man  with  half -bashful 
curiosity. 

"  I  reckon  dad  might  give  ye  suthing  if  he  had  a  mind  ter, 
though  ez  a  rule  he's  down  on  tramps  ever  since  they  run  off 
his  chickens.     Ye  might  try." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  try.     You  can  bring  it  to  me  here." 

The  girl  retreated  a  step,  dropped  her  eyes,  and  with  a 
smile  that  was  a  charming  hesitation  between  bashfulness 
and  impudence,  said  :     "So  you  are  hidin',  are  ye?" 

"That's  just  it.  Your  head's  level.  I  am,"  laughed  Lance, 
unconcernedly. 

"  Yur  ain't  qne  o'  the  McCarty  gang — are  ye  ?" 

Mr.  Lance  -Harriott  felt  a  momentary  moral  exaltation  in 
declaring  truthfully  that  he  was  not  one  of  a  notorious  band 
of  mountain  free-booters  known  in  the  district  under  that 
name. 

"Nor  ye  ain't  one  of  them  chicken-lifters  that  raided 
Henderson's  ranch?  We  don't  go  much  on  that  kind  o' 
cattle  yer." 

"  No,"  said  Lance,  cheerfully. 

"  Nor  ye  ain't  that  chap  ez  beat  his  wife  to  death  at  San- 
ta Clara?" 

Lance  honestly  scorned  the  imputation.  Such  conjugal 
ill-treatment  as  he  had  indulged  in  had  not  been  physical, 
and  had  been  with  other  men's  wives. 

There  was  a  moment's  further  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  girl.     Then  she  said,  shortly  : 

"  Well,  then,  I  reckon  you  kin  come  along  with  me." 

"  Where  ? "  asked  Lance. 

"  To  the  ranch,"  she  replied,  simply. 

"  Then  you  won't  bring  me  anything  to  eat  here  ?  " 

"  What  for  ?  You  kin  get  it  down  there."  Lance  hesi- 
tated. "  I  tell  you  it's  all  right,"  she  continued.  "  I'll  make 
it  all  right  with  dad." 

"  But  suppose  1  reckon  I'd  rather  stay  here,"  persisted 
Lance,  with  a  perfect  consciousness,  however,  of  affectation 
in  his  caution. 

"  Stay  away  then,"  said  the  girl,  coolly  ;  "  only  as  dad  per- 
empted  this  yer  woods " 

"  /V^-empted,"  suggested  Lance. 

"  Per-empted  or  prem-emp-ted,  as  you  like,"  continued  the 
girl,  scornfully,  "ez  he's  got  a  holt  on  this  yer  woods,  ye 
might  ez  well  see  him  down  thar  ez  here.  For  here  he's  like 
to  come  any  minit.     You  can  bet  your  life  on  that." 

She  must  have  read  Lance's  amusement  in  his  eyes,  for 
she  again  dropped  her  own  with  a  frown  of  brusque  embar- 
rassment. "  Come  along,  then  ;  I'm  your  man,"  said  Lance, 
gayly,  extending  his  hand. 

She  would  not  accept  it,  eyeing  it,  however,  furtively,  like 
a  horse  about  to  shy.  "  Hand  me  your  pistol  first,"  she 
said. 

He  handed  it  to  her  with  an  assumption  of  gayety.  She 
received  it  on  her  part  with  unfeigned  seriousness,  and 
threw  it  over  her  shoulder  like  a  gun.  This  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  child  and  heroine,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say, 
afforded  Lance  undiluted  joy. 

"  You  go  first,"  she  said. 

Lance  stepped  promptly  out,  with  a  broad  grin.  "  Looks 
kinder  as  if  I  was  a  pris'ner — don't  it?"  he  suggested. 

"  Go  on,  and  don't  fool,"  she  replied. 

The  two  fared  onward  through  the  wood.  For  one  mo- 
ment he  entertained  the  facetious  idea  of  appearing  to  rush 
frantically  away,  "just  to  see  what  the  girl  would  do,"  but 
abandoned  it. 

'•  It's  an  even  thing  if  she  wouldn't  spot  me  the  first  pop," 
he  reflected,  admiringly. 

When  they  had  reached  the  open  hillside  Lance  stopped 
inquiringly.  "This  way,"  she  said,  pointing  toward  the 
summit,  and  in  quite  an  opposite  direction  to  the  valley 
where  he  had  heard  the  voices,  one  of  which  he  now  recog- 
nized as  hers.  They  skirted  the  thicket  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  turned  sharply  into  a  trail  which  began  to  dip  to- 
ward a  ravine  leading  to  the  valley.  "  Why  do  you  have  to 
go  all  the  way  round  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  We  don't,"  the  girl  replied,  with  emphasis  ;  "  there's  a 
shorter  cut." 

"Where?" 

"  That's  telling,"  she  answered,  shortly. 

"  What's  your  name  ? "  asked  Lance,  after  a  steep  scram- 
ble and  a  drop  into  the  ravine. 

"  Flip." 

"What?" 

"  Flip." 

"  I  mean  your  first  name — your  front  name." 

"  Flip." 

"  Flip  !     Oh,  short  for  Felipa." 

"  It  ain't  Flipper — it's  Flip."  And  she  relapsed  into 
silence. 

"  You  don't  ask  me  mine,"  suggested  Lance.  She  did 
not  vouchsafe  a  reply. 

"  Then  you  don't  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  Maybe  dad  will.     You  can  lie  to  him!' 

This  direct  answer  apparently  sustained  the  agreeable 
homicide  for  some  moments.  He  moved  onward,  silently  ex- 
uding admiration. 

"  Only,"  added  Flip,  with  a  sudden  caution,  "  you'd  better 
agree  with  me." 

The  trail  here  turned  again  abruptly,  and  reentered  the 
canon.  Lance  looked  up,  and  noticed  that  they  were  almost 
directly  beneath  the  bay  thicket  and  the  plateau  that  tow- 
ered far  above  them.  The  trail  here  showed  signs  of  clear- 
ing, and  the  way  was  marked  by  felled  trees  and  stumps  of 
pines. 

"  What  does  your  father  do  here  ?  "  he  finally  asked.  Flip 
remained  silent,  swinging  the  revolver.  Lance  repeated  his 
question. 

"  Burns  charcoal  and  makes  diamonds,"  said  Flip,  looking 
ii  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

'  Makes  diamonds  ? "  echoed  Lance. 

nip  nodded  her  head. 


"  Many  of  'em  ?  "  he  continued,  carelessly. 

"  Lots.  But  they're  not  big,"  she  returned,  with  a  sidelong 
glance. 

"  Oh,  they're  not  big,"  said  Lance,  gravely. 
■  They  had  by  this  time  reached  a  small,  staked  enclosure, 
whence  the  sudden  fluttering  and  cackle  of  poultry  welcomed 
the  return  of  the  evident  mistress  of  this  sylvan  retreat.  It 
was  scarcely  imposing.  Further  on,  a  cooking  stove  under 
a  tree,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  a  few  household  implements  scat- 
tered about,  indicated  the  "  ranch."  Like  most  pioneer 
clearings,  it  was  simply  a  disorganized  raid  upon  nature  that 
had  left  behind  a  desolate  battle-field  strewn  with  waste  and 
decay.  The  fallen  trees,  the  crushed  thicket,  the  splintered 
limbs,  the  rudely  torn-up  soil  were  made  hideous  by  their 
grotesque  juxtaposition  with  the  wrecked  fragments  of  civil- 
ization, in  empty  cans,  broken  bottles,  battered  hats,  soleless 
boots,  frayed  stockings,  cast-off  rags,  and  the  crowning  ab- 
surdity of  the  twisted  wire  skeleton  of  a  hooped- skirt  hang- 
ing from  a  branch.  The  wildest  defile,  the  densest  thicket, 
the  most  virgin  solitude  was  less  dreary  and  forlorn  than  this 
first  footprint  of  man.  The  only  redeeming  feature  of  this 
prolonged  bivouac  was  the  cabin  itself.  Built  of  the  half- 
cylindrical  strips  of  pine  bark,  and  thatched  with  the  same 
material,  it  had  a  certain  picturesque  rusticity.  But  this  was 
an  accident  of  economy  rather  than  taste,  for  which  Flip 
apologized  by  saying  that  the  bark  of  the  pine  was  "  no 
good"  for  charcoal. 

"  I  reckon  dad's  in  the  woods,"  she  added,  pausing  before 
the  open  door  of  the  cabin.  "O  dad !  "  Her  voice,  clear  and 
high,  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  long  canon,  and  echoed  from 
the  plateau  above.  The  monotonous  strokes  of  an  ax  were 
suddenly  pretermitted,  and  somewhat  from  the  depths  of  the 
close-set  pines  a  voice  answered  her.  There  was  a  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  with  some  muttering,  stumbling,  and 
crackling  in  the  underbrush,  and  then  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  "  dad." 

Had  Lance  first  met  him  in  the  thicket,  he  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  assign  his  race  to  Mongolian,  Indian,  or 
Ethiopian  origin.  Perfunctory  but  incomplete  washings  of 
his  hands  and  face,  after  charcoal  burning,  had  gradually 
ground  into  his  skin  a  grayish  slate-pencil  pallor,  grotesquely 
relieved  at  the  edges  where  the  washing  had  left  off  with  a 
border  of  a  darker  color.  He  looked  like  an  overworked 
Christy  minstrel  with  the  briefest  intervals  between  his  per- 
formances. There  were  black  rims  in  the  orbits  of  his  eyes, 
as  if  he  gazed  feebly  out  of  unglazed  spectacles,  which 
heightened  his  simian  resemblance,  already  grotesquely  ex- 
aggerated by  what  appeared  to  be  repeated  and  spasmodic 
experiments  in  dyeing  his  gray  hair.  Without  the  slightest 
notice  of  Lance,  he  inflicted  his  protesting  and  querulous 
presence  entirely  on  his  daughter. 

"  Well !  what's  up  now  ?  Yer  ye  are,  calling  me  from  work 
an  hour  before  noon.  Dog  my  skin  ef  I  ever  get  fairly  lim- 
bered up  afore  it's  *  dad  ! '  and  '  O  dad  ! '  " 

To  Lance's  intense  satisfaction  the  girl  received  this  har- 
angue with  an  air  of  supreme  indifference,  and  when  "dad" 
had  relapsed  into  an  unintelligible,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
Lance,  a  half-frightened  muttering,  she  said  coolly  : 

"  Ye'd  better  drop  that  ax,  and  scoot  round  gettin'  this 
stranger  some  breakfast,  and  some  grub  to  take  with  him. 
He's  one  of  them  San  Francisco  sports  out  here  trout-fishing 
in  the  branch.  He's  got  adrift  from  his  party,  has  lost  his 
rod  and  fixin's,  and  had  to  camp  out  last  night  in  the  Gin 
and  Ginger  Woods." 

"That's  just  it;  it's  allers  suthin'  like  that,"  screamed  the 
old  man,  dashing  his  fist  on  his  leg  in  a  feeble,  impotent 
passion,  but  without  looking  at  Lance.  "  Why  in  blazes 
don't  he  go  up  to  that  there  blamed  hotel  on  the  summit  ? 

Why  in  thunder "     But  here  he  caught  his  daughter's 

large  freckled  eyes  full  in  his  own.  He  blinked  feebly,  his 
voice  fell  into  a  tone  of  whining  entreaty.  "  Now,  look  yer, 
Flip,  it's  playing  it  rather  low  down  on  the  old  man,  this 
yer  running  in  o'  tramps,  and  desarted  emigrants,  and  cast- 
ashore  sailors,  and  forlorn  widders,  and  ravin'  lunatics  on 
this  yer  ranch.  I  put  it  to  you,  mister,"  he  said,  abruptly 
turning  to  Lance  for  the  first  time,  but  as  if  he  had  already 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  conversation — "  I  put  it  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  yourself,  and  a  fair-minded  sportin'  man,  if  this  is 
the  square  thing  ? " 

Before  Lance  could  reply  Flip  had  already  begun.  "That's 
just  it  !  D'ye  reckon  being  a  sportin'  man,  and  an  Al  feller, 
he's  goin'  to  waltz  down  into  that  hotel,  rigged  out  ez  he 
is  ?  D'ye  reckon  he's  goin'  to  let  his  partners  get  the  laugh 
onter  him  ?  Do  ye  reckon  he's  goin'  to  show  his  head  outen 
this  yer  ranch  till  he  can  do  it  square  ?  Not  much  !  Go 
'long,  dad  ;  you're  talkin'  silly." 

The  old  man  weakened.  He  feebly  trailed  his  ax  between 
his  legs  to  a  stump,  and  sat  down,  wiping  his  forehead  with 
his  sleeve,  and  imparting  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  slate  with 
a  difficult  sum  partly  rubbed  out.  He  looked  despairingly 
at  Lance.  "  In  course,"  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  you 
naturally  ain't  got  any  money.  In  course  you  left  your 
pocket-book,  containing  fifty  dollars,  under  a  stone,  and  can't 
find  it.  In  course,"  he  continued,  as  he  observed  Lance  put 
his  hand  to  his  pocket,  "you've  only  a  blank  check  on 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  you'd  like  me 
to  give  you  the  difference  ?  " 

Amused  as  Lance  evidently  was  at  this,  his  absolute  ad- 
miration for  Flip  absorbed  everything  else.  With  his  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  the  girl,  he  briefly  assured  the  old  man  that 
he  would  pay  for  everything  he  wanted.  He  did  this  with  a 
manner  quite  different  from  the  careless,  easy  attitude  he 
had  assumed  toward  Flip  ;  at  least  the  quick-witted  girl 
noticed  it,  and  wondered  if  he  was  angry.  It  was  quite  true 
that  ever  since  his  eye  had  fallen  upon  another  of  his  own 
sex  its  glance  had  been  less  frank  and  careless.  Certain 
traits  of  possible  impatience  which  might  develop  into  man- 
slaying  were  coming  to  the  fore.  Yet  a  word  or  a  gesture  of 
Flip's  was  sufficient  to  change  that  manner,  and  when  she 
had,  with  the  fretful  assistance  of  her  father,  prepared  a 
somewhat  sketchy  and  primitive  repast,  he  questioned  the 
old  man  about  diamond-making.      The  eye  of  dad  kindled. 

"  I  want  ter  know  how  ye  knew  I  was  making  diamonds," 
he  asked,  with  a  certain  bashful  pettishness  not  unlike  his 
daughter's. 

"  Heard  it  in  'Frisco,"  replied  Lance,  with  glib  mendacity, 
glancing  at  the  girl. 

"  I  reckon  they're  gettin'  sort  of  skeert  down  there — them 
jewelers,"  chuckled  dad;  "yet  it's  in  nater  that  their  figures 


will  have  to  come  down.  It's  only  a  question  of  the  price  of 
charcoal.  I  suppose  they  didn't  tell  you  how  I  made  the 
discovery  ?  " 

At  any  other  time  Lance  would  have  stopped  the  old  man's 
narrative  by  saying  that  he  knew  the  story,  but  he  wished 
to  see  how  far  Flip  lent  herself  to  her  father's  delusion. 

"  Ye  see,  one  night  about  two  years  ago  I  had  a  pit  o' 
charcoal  burning  out  there,  and  tho'  it  had  been  a-smolder- 
ing,  and  a-smoking,  and  a-blazin  for  nigh  onto  a  month, 
somehow  it  didn't  charcoal  worth  a  cent.  And  yet,  dog  my 
skin,  but  the  heat  o'  that  er  pit  was  suthin'  hidyus  and  fright- 
ful ;  ye  couldn't  stand  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it,  and  they 
could  feel  it  on  the  stage  road  three  miles  over  yon — t'other 
side  the  mountain.  There  was  nights  when  me  and  Flip  had 
to  take  our  blankets  up  the  ravine  and  camp  out  all  night, 
and  the  back  of  this  yer  hut  shrivelled  up  like  that  bacon. 
It  was  about  as  nigh  onto  hell  as  any  sample  ye  kin  get 
here.  Now,  mebbe  you  think  I  built  that  air  fire  ?  Mebbe 
you'll  allow  the  heat  was  just  the  nat'ral  burning  of  that  pit?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lance,  trying  to  see  Flip's  eyes,  which 
were  resolutely  averted. 

"  Thet's  whar  you'd  be  lyin' !  That  yar  heat  kem  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  yearth — kem  up  like  out  of  a  chimbley  or 
a  blast,  and  kep  up  that  yar  fire.  And  when  she  cools  down 
a  month  after,  and  I  got  to  strip  her,  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
yearth,  and  a  spring  o'  bilin',  scaldin'  water  pourin'  out  of  it 
ez  big  as  your  waist.  And  right  in  the  middle  of  it  was  this 
yer."  He  rose  with  the  instinct  of  a  skillful  raconteur, 
and  whisked  from-  under  his  bunk  a  chamois  leather  bag, 
which  he  emptied  on  the  table  before  them.  It  contained  a 
small  fragment  of  native  rock  crystal,  half-fused  upon  a  pet- 
rified bit  of  pine.  It  was  so  glaringly  truthful,  so  really  what 
it  purported  to  be,  that  the  most  unscientific  woodman  or 
pioneer  would  have  understood  it  at  a  glance.  Lance  raised 
his  mirthful  eyes  to  Flip.  "  It  was  cooled  suddint — stunted 
by  the  water,"  said  the  girl  eagerly.  She  stopped,  and  as 
abruptly  turned  away  her  eyes  and  her  reddened  face. 

"That's  it — that's  just  it,"  continued  the  old  man.  "Thar's 
Flip,  thar,  knows  it ;  she  ain't  no  fool !" 

Lance  did  not  speak,  but  turned  a  hard,  unsympathizing 
look  upon  the  old  man,  and  rose  almost  roughly.  The  old 
man  clutched  his  coat.  "  That's  it,  ye  see.  The  carbon's 
just  turning  to  di'mens.  And  stunted.  And  why  ?  'Cos  the 
heat  wasn't  kep'  up  long  enough.  Mebbe  yer  think  I 
stopped  thar?  That  ain't  me.  Thar's  a  pit  out  yer  in  the 
woods  ez  hez  been  burning  six  months  ;  it  hain't,  in  course, 
got  the  advantages  o'  the  old  one,  for  it's  nat'ral  heat.  But 
I'm  keeping  that  heat  up.  I've  got  a  hole  where  I  kin  watch 
it  every  four  hours.  When  the  time  comes  I'm  thar  !  Don't 
you  see  ?  That's  me  !  that's  David  Fairley — that's  the  old 
man — you  bet  ! " 

"That's  so,"  said  Lance,  curtly ;  "and  now,  Mr.  Fairley, 
if  you'll  hand  me  over  a  coat  or  a  jacket  till  I  can  get  past 
these  fogs  on  the  Monterey  road,  I  won't  keep  you  from 
your  diamond  pit."  He  threw  down  a  handful  of  silver  on 
the  table. 

"There's  a  deerskin  jacket  yer,"  said  the  old  man,  "that 
one  o'  them  vaqueros  left  for  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  whisky." 

"  I  reckon  it  wouldn't  suit  the  stranger,"  said  Flip,  dubi- 
ously producing  a  much-worn,  slashed,  and  braided  vaquero's 
jacket.  But  it  did  suit  Lance,  who  found  it  warm,  and  also 
had  suddenly  found  a  certain  satisfaction  in  opposing  Flip. 
When  he  had  put  it  on,  and  nodded  coldly  to  the  old  man 
and  carelessly  to  Flip,  he  walked  to  the  door. 

"  If  you're  going  to  lake  the  Monterey  road,  I  can  show 
you  a  short  cut  to  it,"  said  Flip,  with  a  certain  kind  of  shy 
civility.  The  paternal  Fairley  groaned.  "  That's  it ;  let 
the  chickens  and  the  ranch  go  to  thunder  as  long  as  there's 
a  stranger  to  trapse  round  with  ;  go  on  !  " 

Lance  would  have  made  some  savage  reply,  but  Flip  in- 
terrupted. "  You  know  yourself,  dad,  it's  a  blind  trail,  and 
as  that  'ere  constable  that  kem  out  here  hunting  French 
Pete  couldn't  find  it,  and  had  to  go  round  by  the  canon,  like 
ez  not  the  stranger  would  lose  his  way,  and  have  to  come 
back."  This  dangerous  prospect  silenced  the  old  man, 
and  Flip  and  Lance  stepped  into  the  road  together.  They 
walked  on  for  some  moments  without  speaking.  Suddenly 
Lance  turned  upon  his  companion. 

"  You  didn't  swallow  all  that  rot  about  the  diamond,  did 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  crossly. 

Flip  ran  a  little  ahead,  as  if  to  avoid  a  reply. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that's  the  sort  of  hog-wash  the 
old  man  serves  out  to  you  regularly  ?  "  continued  Lance,  be- 
coming more  slangy  in  his  ill-temper. 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  any  consarn  o'  yours  what  I  think," 
replied  Flip,  hopping  from  boulder  to  boulder,  as  they  crossed 
the  bed  of  a  dry  water-course. 

"  And  I  suppose  you've  piloted  round  and  dry-nussed 
every  tramp  and  dead-beat  you've  met  since  you  came  here," 
continued  Lance,  with  unmistakable  ill-humor.  "  How 
many  have  you  helped  over  this  road  ?  " 

"  It's  a  year  since  there  was  a  Chinaman  chased  by  some 
Irishmen  from  the  crossing  into  the  brush  about  yer,  and  he 
was  too  afeered  to  come  out,  and  nigh  most  starved  to  death 
in  thar.  I  had  to  drag  him  out,  and  start  him  on  the  moun- 
tain, for  you  couldn't  get  him  back  to  the  road.  He  was  the 
last  one  but  you!'' 

"  Do  you  reckon  it  the  right  thing  for  a  girl  like  you  to 
run  about  with  trash  of  this  kind,  and  mix  herself  up  with  all 
sorts  of  roughs  and  bad  company?"  said  Lance. 

Flip  stopped  short.  "  Look  !  if  you're  goin'  to  talk  like 
dad,  I'll  go  back." 

The  ridiculousness  of  such  a  resemblance  struck  him  more 
keenly  than  a  consciousness  of  his  own  ingratitude.  He 
hastened  to  assure  Flip  that  he  was  joking.  When  he  had 
made  his  peace  they  fell  into  talk  again,  Lance  becoming 
unselfish  enough  to  inquire  into  one  or  two  facts  concerning 
her  life  which  did  not  immediately  affect  him.  Her  mother 
had  died  on  the  plains  when  she  was  a  baby,  and  her  brother 
had  run  away  from  home  at  twelve  years  of  age.  She  fully 
expected  to  see  him  again,  and  thought  he  might  some  time 
stray  into  the  canon.  "  That  is  why,  then,  you  take  so  much 
stock  in  tramps,"  said  Lance.  "  You  expect  to  recognize 
him  t " 

"Well,"  replied  Flip,  gravely,  "there  is  suthing  in  that, 
and  there's  suthing  in  this:  some  o'  these  chaps  might  run 
across  brother,  and  do  him  a  good  turn  for  the  sake  of  me." 

"  Like  me,  for  instance  ?  "  suggested  Lance. 

"  Like  you.    You'd  do  him  a  good  turn,  would  you  ? " 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  You  bet  ! "  said  Lance,  with  a  sudden  emotion  that  quite 
startled  him  ;  "  only  don't  you  go  throwing  yourself  around 
promiscuously."  He  was  half-conscious  of  an  irritating  sense 
of  jealousy,  as  he  asked  if  any  of  her  protege's  had  ever  re- 
turned. 

"No,"  said  Flip,  "no  one  ever  did.  It  shows,"  she  added, 
with  sublime  simplicity,  "  I  had  done  'em  good,  and  they 
could  get  on  alone.     Don't  it  ?  " 

"  It  does,"  responded  Lance,  grimly.  "  Have  you  any 
other  friends  that  come  ?" 

"  Only  the  postmaster  at  the  Crossing." 

"  The  postmaster  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  he's  reckonin'  to  marry  me  next  year  if.  I'm  big 
enough." 

"  And  what  do  you  reckon  ? "  asked  Lance,  earnestly. 
Flip  began  a  series  of  distortions  with  her  shoulders,  ran  on 
ahead,  picked  up  a  few  pebbles  and  threw  them  into  the 
wood,  glanced  back  at  Lance  with  swimming,  mottled  eyes, 
that  seemed  a  piquant  incarnation  of  everything  suggestive 
and  tantalizing,  and  said  :  "  That's  telling." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  spot  where  they  were 
to  separate.  "  Look,"  said  Flip,  pointing  to  a  faint  deflec- 
tion of  their  path,  which  seemed,  however,  to  lose  itself  in 
the  underbrush  a  dozen  yards  away,  "  there's  your  trail.  It 
gets  plainer  and  broader  the  further  you  get  on.  But  you 
must  use  your  eyes  here,  and  get  to  know  it  well  afore  you 
get  into  the  fog.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye."  Lance  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her  beside 
him.  She  was  still  redolent  of  the  spices  of  the  thicket,  and 
to  the  young  man's  excited  fancy  seemed  at  that  moment  to 
personify  the  perfume  and  intoxication  of  her  native  woods. 
Half-laughingly,  half-earnestly,  he  tried  to  kiss  her  ;  she 
struggled  for  some  time  strongly,  but  at  the  last  moment 
yielded  with  a  slight  return  and  the  exchange  of  a  subtle  fire 
that  thrilled  him,  and  left  him  standing  confused  and  as- 
tounded as  she  ran  away.  He  watched  her  little,  nymph- 
l'ke  figure  disappear  in  the  chequered  shadows  of  the  wood, 
and  then  he  turned  briskly  down  the  half-hidden  trail.  His 
eyesight  was  keen,  he  made  good  progress,  and  was  soon 
well  on  his  way  toward  the  distant  ridge. 

But  Flip's  return  had  not  been  as  rapid.  When  she 
reached  the  wood,  she  crept  to  its  beetling  verge,  and,  look- 
ing across  the  canon,  watched  Lance's  figure  as  it  vanished 
and  reappeared  in  the  shadows  and  sinuosities  of  the  ascent. 
When  he  reached  the  ridge  the  outlying  fog  crept  across  the 
summit,  caught  him  in  its  embrace,  and  wrapped  him  from 
her  gaze.  Flip  sighed,  raised  herself,  put  her  alternate  foot 
on  a  stump,  and  took  a  long  pull  at  her  too-brief  stockings. 
When  she  had  pulled  down  her  skirt,  and  endeavored  once 
more  to  renew  the  intimacy  that  had  existed  in  previous 
years  between  the  edge  of  her  petticoat  and  the  top  of  her 
stockings,  she  sighed  again,  and  went  home. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


IN    THE    HARBOR. 


When  the  Queen  conferred  the  Order  of  the  Garter  upon 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Sir  Richard  Wallace  presented 
hirn  with  a  magnificent  diamond  star  of  the  Garter,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  finest  ever  made,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  be  made  an  heirloom.  From  an  omission  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  will  this  was  not  done,  and  after  his  death 
the  star  was  sold  by  his  executors  to  a  firm  of  goldsmiths 
and  jewelers  in  the  Haymarket.  After  having  retained  it 
for  some  months  in  the  hope  of  disposing  of  it,  but  failing  to 
do  so,  they  have  taken  out  all  the  diamonds — three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  stones — and  remounted  them  into  single- 
stone  and  gem  rings  of  different  sizes,  each  inscribed  with 
the  word  "Beaconsfield,"  and  the  memorials  are  now  ex- 
tensively advertised. 

Fashionable  English  country  life  does  not  begin  until 
August,  Parliament  generally  adjourning  the  latter  part  of 
July.  Lawn  tennis  has  almost  entirely  crowded  out  croquet 
as  the  summer  game.  The  latter  became  too  "  common." 
Archery,  though,  is  still  more  in  favor  than  tennis.  Every 
county  has  its  archery  club,  some  two  or  three,  and  though 
there  is  practice  at  home,  the  show  shooting  is  done  at  the 
club  meetings,  which  are  usually  held  once  a  fortnight  while 
the  fine  weather  lasts.  Each  club  has  its  special  costume. 
If  the  day  is  fair  luncheon  is  set  out  on  a  long  table  alfresco, 
and  the  archery  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  around  it,  with 
their  liveried  servants  in  waiting  behind  them,  form  pretty 
tableaux.  _____ 

The  Grand  Jury  in  Chicago,  the  other  day,  refused  to  in-, 
diet  the  members  of  a  wholesale  grocery  firm  for  libel  on 
complaint  of  General  B.  F.  Butler.  The  firm  extensively 
advertised  a  baking  powder,  and  published  a  large  number 
of  pictorial  posters,  conspicuously  displayed,  representing 
General  Butler  as  a  baker  preparing  dough.  A  silver  spoon 
projects  from  his  pocket.  This  latter  display  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ground  on  which  the  indictment  was  asked. 


A  handy  new  garment  for  travel  in  sleeping-cars  is  a  very 
thin  but  all-enveloping  cloak,  buttoning  up  from  chin  to  toes. 
When  ready  to  retire  for  the  night  the  woman  puts  it  on, 
and  then  undresses  under  it,  safe  from  those  prying  eyes 
which  abound  in  sleeping  cars,  and  which  curtains  can  not 
effectually  shut  out.  She  uses  it  for  a  night-gown,  too,  and 
in  the  morning  dresses  herself  safely  beneath  its  kindly  folds. 

The  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  declined  to  grant 
the  petition  of  some  of  the  people  of  his  diocese  to  direct 
prayer  for  rain.  He  says  that  material  phenomena  are 
under  the  control  of  laws  which  will  not  be  changed  or  in- 
terrupted in  answer  to  prayer,  and  that  prayer  should  be  a 
request  for  spiritual  blessings  only. 

Twenty-three  convicts  of  the  State  Prison  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  professed  conversion  under  the  revivalism  of  Barnes, 
and  were  taken  to  the  river  for  baptism.  The  warden, 
though  protesting  that  he  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
repentance,  escorted  them  with  a  strong  guard  armed  with 
rifles. 

Purloiners  of  umbrellas  in  clubs  and  other  places  of  the 
kind  may  find  some  interest  in  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been 
recently  sentenced,  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  to  eighteen 
months'  hard  labor  for  stealing  an  umbrella, 


Go  for  a  sail  this  mornin'? — This  way,  yer  honor,  please. 
Weather  about?    Lor'  bless  you  !  only  a  pleasant  breeze. 
My  boat's  that  there  in  the  harbor,  and  the  man  aboard's  my  mate. 
Jump  in,  and  I'll  row  you  out,  sir  ;  that's  her,  the  Crazy  Kate. 

Queer  name  for  a  boat,  you  fancy  ;  well,  so  it  is,  may  be, 
But  Crazy  Kate  and  her  story's  the  talk  o'  the  place,  you  see ; 
And  me  and  my  pardner  knowed  her — knowed  her  all  her  life — 
We  was  both  on  us  asked  to  the  weddin'  when  she  was  made  a  wife. 

Her  as  our  boat's  named  arter  was  famous  far  and  wide ; 
For  years  in  all  winds  and  weathers  she  haunted  the  harbor  side, 
With  her  great  wild  eyes  a-starin'  and  a-strainin'  across  the  .waves, 
Waitin'  for  what  can't  happen  till  the  dead  come  out  o'  their  graves. 

She  was  married  to  young  Ned  Garling,  a  big,  brown  fisher-lad  ; 
One  week  a  bride,  and  the  next  one  a  sailor's  widow — and  mad. 
They  were  married  one  fearful  winter,  as  widowed  many  a  wife  ; 
He'd  a  smile  for  all  the  lasses  ;  but  she'd  loved  him  all  her  life. 

A  rollickin',  gay  young  fellow,  we  thought  her  too  good  for  him  ; 
He'd  been  a  bit  wild  and  careless — but,  married  all  taut  and  trim, 
We  thought  as  he'd  mend  his  manners  when  he  won  the  village  prize, 
And  carried  her  off  in  triumph  before  many  a  rival's  eyes. 

But  one  week  wed  and  they  parted— he  went  with  the  fisher  fleet — 
With  the  men  who  must  brave  the  tempest  that  the  women  and  bairns 

,    may  eat ; 
It's  a  rough  long  life  o'  partin's  is  the  life  o'  the  fisher  folk. 
And  there's  never  a  winter  passes  but  some  good  wife's  heart  is  broke. 

We've  a  sayin'  among  us  sea  folk  as  few  on  us  dies  in  bed. 
Walk  through  our  little  churchyard,  and  read  the  tale  of  our  dead  ; 
It's  mostly  the  bairns  and  the  women  as  is  restin'  under  the  turf, 
For  half  o'  the  men  sleep  yonder  under  the  rollin"  surf. 

The  night  Kate  lost  her  husband  was  the  night  o'  the  fearful  gale. 
She'd  stood  on  the  shore  that  mornin',  and  had  watched  the  tiny  sail 
As  it  faded  away  in  the  distance,  bound  for  the  coast  of  France, 
And  the  fierce  wind  bore  it  swiftly  away  from  her  anxious  glance. 

The  boats  that  had  sailed  that  mornin'  with  the  fleet  were  half  a  score, 

And  never  a  soul  among  'em  came  back  to  the  English  shore. 

There  was  wringin'  o'  hands  and  moanin',  and  when  they  spoke  o"  the 

dead 
For  many  a  long  day  after  the  women's  eyes  were  red. 

Kate  heard  it  as  soon  as  any — the  fate  of  her  fisher  lad — 

But  her  eyes  were  wild  and  tearless  ;  she  went  slowly  and  surely  mad. 

"  He  isn't  drowned,"  she  would  murmur ;  "  he  will  come  again  some 

day," 
And  her  lips  shaped  the  self-same  story  as  the  long  years  crept  away. 

Spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  in  the  fiercest  winter  gale, 
Would  Crazy  Kate  stand  watchin'  for  the  glint  of  a  far-off  sail  ; 
Stand  by  the  hour  together,  and  murmur  her  husband's  name  ; 
For  twenty  years  she  watched  there,  for  the  boat  that  never  came. 

She  counted  the  years  as  nothin' ;  the  shock  that  had  sent  her  mad 
Had  left  her  love  forever,  a  brave,  young,  handsome  lad. 
She  thought  one  day  she  should  see  him,  just  as  he  said  good-bye 
When  he  leaped  in  his  boat  and    vanished,  where  the  waters  touched 
the  sky. 

She  was  but  a  lass  when  it  happened— the  last  time  I  saw  her  there, 
The  first  faint  streaks  o'  silver  had  come  in  her  jet-black  hair  ; 
And  then  a  miracle  happened — her  mad,  weird  words  came  right, 
For  the  fisher  lad  came  ashore,  sir,  one  wild  and  stormy  night. 

We  were  all  of  us  watchin',  waitin',  for  at  dusk  we  heard  a  cry, 
A  far-off  cry,  round  the  headland,  and  strained  was  every  eye — 
Strained  through  the  deepenin'  darkness,  and  a  boat  was  ready  to  man, 
When,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  woman  down  to  the  surf-line  ran. 

'Twas  Crazy  Kate.     In  a  moment,  before  what  she  meant  was  known, 
The  boat  was  out  in  the  tempest — and  she  was  in  it  alone. 
She  was  out  of  sight  in  a  second — but  over  the  sea  came  a  sound, 
The  voice  of  a  woman  cryin'  that  her  long-lost  love  was  found. 

A  miracle,  sir  ;  for  the  woman  came  back  through  the  ragin'  storm, 

And  there  in  the  boat  beside  her  was  lyin'  a  lifeless  form. 

She  leapt  to  the  beach  and  staggered,  cryin',   "  Speak  to  me,  husband, 

Ned  1 " 
And  the  light  of  our  lifted  lanterns  flashed  on  the  face  o'  the  dead. 

It  was  him  as  had  sailed  away,  sir — a  miracle  sure  it  seemed. 

We  looked  at  the  lad,  and  knowed  him,  and  fancied  we  must  ha' 

dreamed — 
It  was  twenty  years  since  we'd  seen  him — since  Kate,  poor  soul,  went 

mad, 
But  there  in  the  boat  that  evenin'  lay  the  same  brown,  handsome  lad. 

Gently  we  took  her  from  him — for  she  moaned  that  he  was  dead — 

We  carried  him  to  a  cottage,  and  we  laid  him  on  a  bed  ; 

But  Kate  came  pushin'  her  way  through,  and  she  clasped  the  lifeless 

clay, 
And  we  hadn't  the  heart  to  hurt  her,  so  we  couldn't  tear  her  away. 

The  news  of  the  miracle  traveled,  and  folks  came  far  and  near. 
And  the  women  talked  of  spectres — it  had  given  'em  quite  a  skeer ; 
And  the  parson  he  came  with  the  doctor  down  to  the  cottage  quick — 
They  thought  as  us  sea-folks'  fancy  had  played  our  eyes  a  trick.    * 

But  the  parson,  who'd  known  Kate's  husband,  as  had  married  'em  in 

the  church, 
When  he  seed  the  dead  lad's  features  he  gave  quite  a  sudden  lurch, 
And  his  face  was  white  as  linen — for  a  moment  it  struck  him  dumb— 
I  half  expected  he'd  tell  us  as  the  Judgment  Day  was  come. 

The  Judgment  Day,  when  the  ocean,  they  say,  'ull  give  up  its  dead  ; 
What  else  meant  those  unchanged  features,  though  twenty  years  had 
sped? 


CHICAGO    NOVELETTES. 


By  Joseph  Medill,  the   "Tribune"  Novelist. 


"  I  should  smile." 

As  Bertha  Redingote  spoke  these  words  she  lay  coquet- 
tishly  in  a  hammock  that  had  been  swung  between  two  giant 
oaks  that  reared  their  tall  heads  aloft  in  the  broad  lawn,  at 
the  edge  of  which  stood  her  father's  stately  mansion.  A  little 
foot,  enmeshed  in  a  silken  stocking,  whose  delicate  texture 
displayed  to  advantage  the  trim  ankle  within,  peeped  out 
from  beneath  a  fleecy  white  dress,  while  the  laughing  eyes 
and  fair  forehead  of  the  girl  were  surmounted  by  a  coronal  of 
sunnily-gold  tresses  of  which  any  hair  store  might  have  been 
proud. 

"So  you  like  ice  cream?"  said  Harold  Mclntyre,  bending 
over  the  hammock,  and  looking  tenderly  into  Bertha's  blue 
eyes. 

"  I  should  smile,"  said  the  girl  again,  getting  ready  to  put 
on  her  slipper  and  start. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Harold  ;  "  ice  cream  is  a  good  thing. 
Perhaps  some  day  next  week  I  will  buy  you  some." 

The  look  of  happy  expectancy  faded  from  the  girl's  face. 
"  What  time  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Ten  minutes  to  six,"  replied  Harold. 

"  Then,"  said  Bertha,  "  if.you  start  right  away  you  will  get 
home  in  time  for  supper." — From  "  Bluffing  Back." 


That  night,  with  her  arms  around  him,  the  poor  mad  woman  died, 
And  here  in  our  village  churchyard  we  buried  'em  side  by  side. 

"Twas  the  shock,  they  said,  as  killed  her — the  shock  o'  seein'  him  dead. 
The  story  got  in  the  papers,  and  far  and  near  it  spread  ; 
And  some  only  half  believed  it — I  know  what  you'd  say,  sir ;  wait — 
Wait  till  you  hear  the  finish  o'  this  story  o'  Crazy  Kate. 

It  was  all  explained  one  mornin'  as  clear  as  the  light  o'  day, 
And  when  we  knowed  we  were  happy  to  think  as  she'd  passed  away, 
As  she  died  with  her  arras  around  him,  her  lips  on  the  lips  o'  the  dead— 
Believin'  the  face  she  looked  on  was  the  face  o'  the  man  she'd  wed. 

But  the  man  she'd  wed  was  a  villain,  and  that  she  never  knew — 
He  hadn't  been  drowned  in  the  tempest ;  he  only  of  all  the  crew 
Was  saved  by  a  French  ship  cruising,  and  carried  ashore,  and  there 
Was  nursed  to  life  by  a  woman — a  French  girl,  young  and  fair. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  woman — this  dare-devil,  heartless  Ned, 
And  married  her,  thinkin'  the  other  had  given  him  up  for  dead. 
He  was  never  the  man — and  we'd  said  so — for  a  lovin'  lass  like  Kate  ; 
But  he  mightn't  ha'  done  what  he  did,  sir,  if  he'd  known  of  her  cruel 
fate. 

'Twas  his  son  by  the  foreign  woman,  his  image  in  build  and  face, 
Whose  lugger  the  storm  had  driven  to  his  father's  native  place — 
'Twas  his  son  who  had  come  like  a  phantom  out  of  the  long  ago  ; 
On  the  spot  where  Kate  had  suffered,  God's  band  struck  Ned  the  blow. 

We  learned  it  all  from  the  parson  when  Ned  came  over  the  waves 

In  search  of    the  son  he  worshiped — and    he  found  two  fresh-made 

graves. 
Dang  I  what  was  that?    Sit  steady  I     Rowed  right  into  you,  mate? 
I  forgot  where  1  was  for  a  moment — I  was  tellin'  the  gent  about  Kate, 

—George  ft,  Sims, 


"  I  do  not  believe  you." 

Ethelbert  McGuire  winced  as  Myrtle  Hathaway  spoke 
these  words — cruel,  bitter  words,  that  seemed  to  sear  his 
very  soul  as  he  stood  there  in  the  gloaming,  the  time  of 
silence  and  shadows.  The  swallows  were  twittering  among 
the  leaves  in  their  noisy  way,  the  ice-cream  lairs  were  cast- 
ing their  baleful  light  across  the  broad  thoroughfare. 

"  You  can  not  mean  it,  Myrtle,"  the  young  man  says,  his 
voice  choked  with  emotion.  "  You  surely  can  not  doubt  my 
word — the  word  of  one  to  whom  you  have  plighted  your 
troth,  and  in  whose  life  your  future  is  bound  up." 

"  But  I  do  mean  it,"  replies  the  girl ;  "  although,  God 
knows,  my  life  would  be  brighter,  better,  happier  were  it  not 
so.  I  have  loved  you  with  a  strong,  country-butter  love  that 
has  become  a  part  of  my  very  existence.  And  it  is  when  I 
have  taught  my  heart  to  beat  responsive  to  your  every  word, 
wfien  I  have  come  to  beliere  in  you  with  all  the  passionate 
trustfulness  of  a  woman's  nature,  that  you  come  to  me,  and 
here,  on  this  beautiful  June  evening,  when  the  heavens  are 
panoplied  with  stars  and  the  air  is  balmy  with  the  perfume 
of  roses,  you  say  to  me  that  you  have  never  bet  on  a  horse- 
race— you  tell  me  this  solemnly  and  earnestly,  knowing  that 
my  heart  will  not  let  me  judge  harshly  any  action  of  yours. 
No,  Ethelbert ;  I  love  you  with  a  maddening,  ninety-days- 
or-ten-per-cent-off-for-cash  trust  that  is  beyond  compare, 
but  I  can  not  let  you  abuse  that  trust.  I  am  but  a  girl — a 
sensitive,  passionate,  one-bustle-and-a-four-dollar-bang  girl 
— but  I  am  not  a  chump,"  and  sticking  her  chewing-gum  on 
the  door-post,  Myrtle  turned  to  enter  the  parlor. 

"  But  I  swear  it,"  exclaimed  Ethelbert.  "  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  would  not  bet  four  dollars  against  ten  that  Maud  S. 
could  beat  three  minutes." 

"You  would  not?"  asked  the  girl. 

"  No,"  was  Ethelbert's  reply.  "  I  would  not  bet  on  any- 
thing." 

"  Then,"  said  the  girl,  speaking  slowly,  and  with  grave  ten- 
derness, "you  had  better  head  for  the  gate.  I  can  never 
place  my  happiness  and  chances  for  spring  bonnets  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  would  let  as  sure  a  thing  as  that  get 
away. " — From  "  My  Summer  in  Kenosha" 


"  Can  you  not  answer  me,  Gwendolen  ?  " 
Up  from  the  meadows  the  soft  breezes  of  a  perfect  June 
evening  were  wafting  the  faint  perfume  of  the  cowslip  and  a 
dead  horse,  and  as  George  W.  Simpson  and  Gwendolen 
Mahaffy  stood  near  the  gate  whose  decrepit  appearance  told 
with  more  eloquence  than  could  mere  words  of  the  deathless 
passion  that  enslaved  their  souls,  both  felt  that  a  crisis  in 
their  lives  had  arrived.  Secure  in  the  consciousness  of 
of  his  own  merit — that  sterling  merit  which  always  lies  in 
a  strong  arm,  clear  brain,  and  large  feet  —  and  yet 
with  a  modest  diffidence  concerning  his  own  worth,  the 
young  man  stood  there  in  the  gloaming  with  a  half  reluctant 
cat-on-the-back-fence  expression  that  lent  an  added  beauty 
to  his  pure  young  face,  and  made  more  pleadingly  tender 
the  earnest,  father-is-coming-up-the-front-steps  look  with 
which  he  regarded  the  beautiful  girl  who  stood  by  his  side. 
He  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife — to  leave  parents,  sisters, 
brothers,  and  all  the  endearing  influences  of  a  happy, 
Christian  home  where  two  girls  are  kept,  and  go  out 
with  him  into  the  wide  world  as  a  helpmeet  and  companion. 
He  had  told,  in  fervid  sentences,  of  the  great  love  he  bore 
her — a  love  that  would  ever  be  the  guiding-star  of  his  life 
he  said,  cheering  him  when  the  black  clouds  of  adversity 
and  despair  hung  heavily  in  the  horizon  of  his  hopes,  and 
without  which  his  whole  existence  would  be  one  arid,  track- 
less waste,  on  which  lay  the  whited  skeletons  of  Ambition 
and  Hope — ghastly  remnants  of  a  life  whose  final  wreck  was 
all  the  more  sad  because  of  the  happiness  which  it  might 
have  held  had  Love  not  flown  away  with  mocking  laugh 
when  pleaded  with  so  passionately. 

[When  it  came  to  ornamental  lying,  with  two  rows  of 
fluting  up  the  back,  George  took  first  money.] 

Gwendolen  had  stood  in  graceful  poise  as  he  spoke,  one 
ear  thrown  slightly  forward,  and  her  right  foot  covering  the 
.door-mat,  and  now  that  he  had  finished,  was  looking  down 
in  maiden  shyness.  But  no  words  came  from  her  lips — 
those  rosy-ripe  portals  that  opened  with  such  languid  grace 
when  there  was  pie  in  the  house — and  George  began  to  fear 
that  perhaps  he  had  talked  her  to  sleep.  Presently,  how- 
ever, she  drew  quite  close  to  him,  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
resting  her  cheek  upon  his  shoulder,  said  :  "  Yes,  George, 
I  will  marry  you." 

"But  when?"  asked  the  young  man,  a  horrible  fear  that 
his  bluff  was  to  be  called  chilling  his  very  blood. 

"  I  will  marry  you,"  repeated  Gwendolen,  "  when  a  bicycle- 
rider  is  elected  president." 

Turning  away  to  hide  his  emotion,  George  nv- 
low,  piratical  tones  :    "  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  safe 
"  Grabbed  at  the  Brink" 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  who  have  been  recreating  in 
the  sunny  climate  of  Southern  California  during  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks,  have  returned.  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  of 
Virginia  City,  is  visiting  Miss  M.  Mannings,  at  Sacramento. 
General  O.  H.  La  Grange,  who  has  been  visiting  this  coast 
on  business  and  pleasure  combined,  has  returned  to  New 
York.  Judge  Wilson  has  been  spending  the  week  in  Santa 
Cruz.  Mr.  J.  W.  Moore,  of  Oakland,  is  at  Bartlett  Springs. 
Among  the  guests  at  SantaCruz  the  present  week  are  Mayor 
Robinson,  of  Oakland,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  and  the  Misses 
Robinson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Middleton  have  returned 
from  Napa  Soda  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples 
and  Miss  Kittie  Staples  have  returned  from  Etna  Springs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Turner  have  returned  from  Lake  Ta- 
hoe.  Mrs.  Charles  Reddington  has  returned  from  Southern 
California.  J.  J.  Brice,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  Etna  Springs.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Mastick,  of  Oakland,  is  at  Cloverdale.  Miss  Ivy 
Wandesforde  returned  from  Portland  on  Monday  last.  Mrs. 
Captain  Kohl  and  Miss  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Sibley  Severance  have  been  whiling  away  a  week  or  two  at 
Santa  Monica,  and  at  other  pleasant  places  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  Miss  Hill,  accompanied  by  her  father,  Thomas 
Hill,  the  artist,  who  went  to  the  Yosemite  in  May  last,  will 
return  to  Oakland  early  next  month.  Mrs.  Doctor  Bird  and 
Miss  May  Miller  are  at  the  Yosemite.  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Williams  are  at  Webber  Lake.  Mrs.  Sam  D.  Mayer  has 
sailed  for  Europe.  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  has  returned  from 
Sacramento.  Mrs.  Tudge  Hyde  and  daughters  are  spending 
a  few  weeks  at  Santa  Clara.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Requa,  of  Pied- 
mont, is  at  Santa  Monica.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey,  who  has  been 
dividing  her  time  between  Santa  Monica  and  the  Sierra  Ma- 
die  Villa  for  the  past  two  months,  has  returned  to  the  Palace. 
Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  party  are  at  the  Salmon  River. 
Hon.  B.  B.  Redding,  W.  E.  Brown,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows have  returned  from  McCloud  River.  J.  G.  Eastland 
and  family  are  summering  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Miss 
Bessie  Sedgwick  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Gordon 
Blanding  and  W.  Tevis  are  at  Scott  Mountain.  Frank 
Cummins  and  George  Redding  leave  for  the  McCloud  River 
to-day.  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  and  family  have  returned  from 
the  McCloud  River.  Major  and  Mrs.  Sanger  have  returned 
from  Soda  Bay.  Miss  Sutherland  has  returned  from  Mc- 
Cloud River.  Miss  Fannie  Stegman  is  at  the  Yosemite. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson  are  at  Paraiso  Springs.  Miss 
Mamie  Sampson  has  gone  East,  to  remain  for  eight  or  nine 
months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Applegate  are  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
Miss  Hattie  Sharp,  of  Carson,  is  visiting  Mrs.  R.  C.  Miller 
and  her  daughters.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Cunningham  has  returned 
from  her  visit  to  Mare  Island.  Miss  Sallie  Swearingen  has 
returned  from  Lake  County.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  have 
returned  from  Belmont.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Watson,  who  has  been 
visiting  in  this  city,  has  returned  to  Sacramento.  Mrs.  Lil- 
lie  Coit,  who  has  been  spending  a  few  days  with  Miss  Jen- 
nie Flood,  at  Menlo,  returned  to  Larkmead  on  Wednesday 
last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Jencks  and  Miss  Nellie  Trow- 
bridge, who  have  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Monterey, 
have  returned  and  gone  to  Tahoe.  Mrs.  Major  E.  B.  Stone- 
hill  is  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Mrs.  Senator  Farley  leaves  Wash- 
ington for  home  during  the  last  week  in  July.  General  T.  J. 
Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  two  children,  ar- 
rived here  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  A.  K.  P. 
Harmon  and  his  bride,  who  left  Oakland  for  the  East  some 
four  or  five  weeks  ago,  are  at  the  Filth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
■  York.  Miss  Shirley,  of  Martinez,  has  been  at  the  Lick  most 
of  the  week.  Chief-Engineer  Fletcher,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ruralizing  in  Napa  County.  Miss  Hattie  Rice  returned  from 
McCloud  River  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Dick- 
son have  returned  from  New  York,  and  taken  up  their  per- 
manent residence  at  the  Grand.  Miss  Hawley,  of  Oakland, 
is  visiting  in  Sacramento.  Miss  Fannie  Beach  has  returned 
from  Duncan's  Mills.  Mrs.  McNeal,  of  Sacramento,  after 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  Grand  during  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  has  gone  to  Monterey  for  a  short  time.'  Mrs. 
James  Crittenden  will  remain  at  Bartlett's  Springs  until  Au- 
gust. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isadore  Burns  have  returned  from  the 
country,  and  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at  the 
Grand.  Mrs.  John  H.  Wise  and  her  son,  Henry  E.  Wise, 
have  gene  to  Santa  Cruz  to  stay  a  few  weeks.  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Hoyt,  of  Oakland,  is  at  Highland  Springs.  Mrs.  Doctor 
Harney  has  taken  up  her  permanent  residence  at  the  Grand. 
Mrs.  Colgate  Baker  has  returned  from  the  Yosemite.  Mrs. 
Doctor  Burgess  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Judge  Way- 
mire  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  San  Rafael.  H.  L.  Tatum 
and  a  party  of  four  friends  are  doing  the  Yosemite.  Mrs. 
Gilson  and  son  have  returned  from  the  country,  and  taken  up 
their  residence  at  the  Palace.  D.  E.  Allison  and  family 
ha.e  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at  the  Palace.  A. 
Halscy,  accompanied  by  two  ladies,  is  at  the  Yosemite.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brown  are  at  the  Big  Trees.  Earl  Hopeton, 
of  Scotland,  is  at  the  Palace.  Judge  Parker  and  a  friend, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taber  and  a  party  of  three  others,  left 
here  for  the  Yosemite  Valley  on  Saturday  last.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Eyre  and  their  two  daughters  contemplate  a  sojourn  of 
a  week  or  two  at  Monterey.  Walter  A.  Hawley,  Theodore 
S.  Hawley,  and  Miss  Jennie  Hawley  went  to  the  Yosemite 
on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  T.  H.  Selby  and  daughter  returned 
to  San  Francisco  on  Thurday  last.  J.  W.  Mackey 
says  that  he  will  remain  on  the  Pacific  Coast  till  next  winter, 
and  declares  that  he  will  take  no  hand  in  the  coming  politi- 
cal campaign  in  Nevada.  W.  Geary,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here 
from  the  East  on  Thursday  last.  The  Count  and  Countess 
Telfener  are  at  Wormley's  Hotel,  Washington.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Holladay  Jr.  are  at  Cobb's  Island,  but  go  to  the 
Adirondacks  early  in  August.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Russell 
Young  were  very  handsomely  entertained  while  in  Japan. 
Mrs.  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  has  gone  to  SeaclifT"  Long 
Island,  to  spend  the  summer.  George  Atkinson  and  family, 
of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Miss  Belle 
McDonald,  of  Marysville,  is  visiting  at  Dr.  Glenn's,  in  Oak- 
land. Mrs.  George  Harrington,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  in 
Sacramento.  E.  E.  Ames  and  family,  of  Sacramento,  have 
gone  to  Monterey.  C.  T.  Mills,  of  Oakland,  has  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  Southern  California.  Miss  Jennie  Gallatin, 
o:  Sacramento,  who  has  been  spending  some  time  at  Mon- 


terey, has  returned  home.  Miss  Mattie  Clarke  has  returned 
from  Santa  Cruz.  Major  Charles  A.  Kenny  has  been  whiling 
a  short  time  at  the  Geysers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller, 
of  Sacramento,  gave  an  elegant  reception  to  about  five  hun- 
dred of  their  friends  at  their  residence  in  that  city  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  in  honor  of  the  crystal  anniversary  of  their 
wedding.  Mrs.  Edwards  has  returned  from  the  Napa  Soda 
Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stevens,  of  Sacramento,  have 
gone  to  Monterey,  to  stay  a  short  time.  Miss  Kate  Mitchell, 
of  Sacramento,  leaves  for  the  East  in  a  few  weeks,  to  remain 
away  a  year.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Foltz  has  returned  from  Washing- 
ton Territory  and  Oregon.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Sanderson  and  fam- 
ily have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  to  their  home,  No.  1970 
Washington  Street.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Allison  has  returned  to  the 
city,  and  taken  up  her  permanent  residence  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  Mr.  Fred  Queen,  of  Peoria,  III.,  is  visiting  his  broth- 
er at  Duncan's  Mills. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    FASHIONS. 


I  found  at  one  of  our  leading  jewelry  establishments  yes- 
terday some  pretty  novelties  in  jewelry  and  other  bijouterie. 
The  rope  bracelet,  which  is  still  much  in  vogue,  is  some- 
what changed,  inasmuch  as  the  coil  now  makes  only  one  turn 
instead  of  several,  as  was  formerly  so  very  fashionable.  There 
are  also  new  designs  in  these  bracelets,  the  most  beautiful 
being  of  Roman  gold  alone,  or  mixed  with  platina,  and  in- 
stead of  being  finished  with  snakes'  heads  or  the  heads 
and  claws  of  other  reptiles,  have  no  particular  finish.  They 
are  flexible,  and  many  are  shown  in  polished  faceted  beads. 
I  saw  also  some  pretty  hat-pins,  with  heads  of  hammered 
gold.  Lace-pins  are  now  made  much  shorter,  although  as 
beautiful  and  serviceable  as  ever.  I  learned,  too,  that  there 
is  a  decided  change  in  ladies'  watch-chains.  The  long  neck- 
chains  are  passing  away,  and  short  ones  taking  their  place,  the 
most  elegant  being  not  over  eight  inches  in  length.  But  the 
very  latest  in  this  line  are  the  ribbon  fobs  for  ladies.  They 
are  in  appearance  the  same  as  the  gentlemen  wear,  with  the 
usual  buckle  and  seal  attached.  The  watch  is  slipped  in  the 
front  of  the  waist,  about  four  or  five  buttons  down  from  the 
neck,and  when  the  bodice  is  fastened  it  keeps  thewatch  in  po- 
sition. Hoop  earrings  are  gaining  in  favor,  and  as  to  precious 
stones,  the  sapphire  and  ruby  will  undoubtedly  take  the  lead, 
especially  the  ruby,  which  is  becoming  scarce,  and  steadily 
rising  in  value.  The  craze  recently  for  gentlemen's  jewelry 
displays  silver  in  everything  in  the  ornamental  line,  such 
as  lockets,  collar  and  cuff-buttons,  studs,  and  chains,  espec- 
ially the  double  cable,  or,  to  use  the  jewelers'  term,  the 
Dickens  chain.  These  things  are  all  shown  in  the 
hammered  silver.  .A  rather  novel  fashion  which  was  started 
in  New  York  last  winter,  but  which  reached  here  too  late 
for  the  season,  are  pencils  with  chains,  for  gentlemen  to 
use  in  the  ball-room.  The  chain  is  hooked  to  the  suspender, 
and  hangs  from  there  under  the  vest,  and  goes  into  the  left 
pocket  of  the  trousers.  This  innovation  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  East  as  being  most 
convenient,  since  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  them  or  of 
their  being  borrowed  by  a  neighbor.  These  chains  are  also 
of  hammered  silver.  A  new  design  for  cane-heads  is  being 
shown.  It  consists  of  a  crane's  head  and  beak  of  silver,  also 
hammered  and  slightly  oxidized.  Among  other  fashions 
the  nursery  has  not  been  forgotten.  A  novelty  in  this  de- 
partment is  the  new  porringer.  The  very  latest  style  is  a 
heavy,  crude-looking  bowl,  representing  a  small  stew-pan  of 
pewter,  with  a  spoon  to  correspond,  when  in  reality  they  are 
of  the  finest  silver,  blocked  out  in  an  exceedingly  rough 
manner.  It  is  becoming  quite  the  fashion  to  give  these  ar- 
ticles at  christenings  or  birth-day  parties  ;  price  being  from 
thirty  dollars  upward.  The  new  silver  cups  are  oxidized  in 
various  natural  colors.  In  design  they  show  the  Kate  Greena- 
way  and  Walter  Crane  figures.  These  handsome  articles 
are  selling  at  from  fifteen  up  to  thirty-five  and  forty  dollars. 
The  new  French  traveling  clocks  are  quite  beautiful,  and 
are  becoming  all  the  rage.  A  feature  of  these  time-pieces  is 
the  ornamentation,  the  sides  and  dial  being  exquisite  hand- 
painting,  representing  heads  and  figures  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  are  double  repeaters,  and  so  small  and  deli- 
cate that  it  is  no  inconvenience  to  carry  one  about  when 
traveling.  Although  many  new  styles  in  writing  materials 
are  promised  for  the  early  fall,  nothing  of  a  novelty  is  shown 
at  present,  except  new  wedding  envelopes.  The  change 
in  these  articles  is  the  band  of  satin  ribbon  half  an 
inch  wide,  which  runs  diagonally  across  the  flap,  and  is 
of  a  delicate  tint,  either  pearl,  white,  or  cream-tinted.  Some 
new  dress  goods  have  just  been  received  by  one  of  our  lead- 
ing importers.  The  fabric  is  pongee,  and  the  designs  are 
dots,  a  little  larger  than  a  ten-cent  piece.  One  piece  has 
blue  dots  on  a  white  ground,  another  has  white  ground  with 
red  dots.  These  goods  measure  thirty  inches,  and  sell  at  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  yard.  When  made  up  in  combina- 
tion with  some  plain  material,  the  effect  will  be  exceedingly 
stylish.  Some  of  the  new  cloak  goods  for  fall  and  winter 
wear  have  already  been  received.  Matelasse  will  doubtless 
take  the  lead.  What  I  saw  was  of  the  most  elegant  descrip- 
tion, very  thick  and  heavy,  showing  designs  in  fruits,  flowers, 
and  large  palm  leaves.  About  six  yards  will  be  required  for 
a  cloak,  and  when  lined  with  brilliant  Roman  striped  silk, 
can  not  fail  to  be  greatly  admired.  Of  course  other  linings 
may  be  employed  more  subdued  in  color  ;  but  the  Roman 
stripes  are  sure  to  take  the  lead,  the  stripes  running 
lengthwise.  De  Peau  satin  is  another  new  fabric  just 
brought  into  the  market.  It  resembles  the  surah  satin,  but 
is  much  softer,  and  has  more  body.  It  is  selling  at  two  dol- 
lars per  yard.  ■'  Matinees  "  are  as  fashionable  as  ever  ;  the 
most  sought  after  are  those  made  of  satin  foulard,  and  cut 
like  a  Japanese  overdress,  with  loose  square  sleeves.  They 
are  generally  worn  over  short,  ruffled  skirts.  Pomegranate- 
red  and  porcelain-blue  are  the  favorite  colors  for  the  gown, 
and  the  skirt  of  white  surah.  Then  there  is  the  casaque, 
resembling  more  a  Jersey  than  any  other  garment.  It  is 
made  of  elastic  cloth,  fitting  the  form  very  trimly.  It  has  a 
stand-up  collar  and  reverse,  like  a  gentleman's  coat. 
The  skirt  is  draped  over  the  hips  in  much  the  fashion 
of  a  polonaise,  and  is  made  quite  bunchy  at  the  back. 
The  cuffs  and  pockets  are  generally  made  of  black  velvet  or 
watered  silk,  and  the  sash  at  the  back  must  correspond  with 
the  cuffs  and  pockets.  Helena 
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THE    SPHINX     REDIVIVUS. 


The  events  of  the  past  few  days  are  rapidly  unraveling  the 
Egyptian  tangle.  Notwithstanding  the  voluminous  dis- 
patches regarding  it,  a  pen-picture  of  the  Turkish  view 
of  the  crisis  will  be  interesting.  The  following  is  from 
the  Constantinople  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper  : 
"  Egypt  has  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  a  privileged 
province,  ruled  by  an  hereditary  governor  on  an  auton- 
omous basis.  The  province  pays  an  annual  tribute '  to 
the  Sultan  ;  but  that  tribute  was  long  ago  set  apart  as  inter- 
est on  a  loan  of  which  the  Sultan  enjoyed  the  proceeds.  The 
tribute,  therefore,  instead  of  being  paid  to  the  Turkish  treas- 
ury, is  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  finances  are 
under  the  control  of  European  officials.  The  present  Turk- 
ish policy,  for  powerful  reasons,  aims  at  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  province  of  Egypt.  First,  it  seeks  to  break  up 
the  European  financial  control  in  Egypt,  in  order  again  to  find 
the  mouth  of  the  Egyptian  money-bag  ;  second,  it  contem- 
plates the  substitution  of  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan  in  that 
country  for  the  indirect  and  unsatisfactory  arrangement 
of  an  hereditary  governor  who  is  allowed  a  large  independ- 
ence in  consideration  of  a  state  tribute  of  which  the  Sultan 
never  sees  a  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  national 
party,  (of  which  Arabi  Bey  is  the  leader,)  restive  under  the 
burden  of  paying  the  enormous  debt  of  the  last  Khedive, 
Ismail  Pasha,  desires,  first,  to  break  up  the  European  con- 
trol of  the  finances  of  the  country  in  order  to  repudiate  the 
debts  of  a  tyrant ;  and  second,  to  establish  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Egyptian  government  by  Egyptians  and  for  Egyp- 
tians. England  and  France  have  undertaken  to  thwart  the 
aims  of  both  Turks  and  Egyptians  by  maintaining  the  joint 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  by  consolidating  the 
power  of  the  Khedive  as  a  semi-independent  tributary  of  the 
Sultan.  Just  now  Turkish  diplomacy  has  succeeded  at 
every  point.  England  and  France  are  foiled.  The  Khedive 
is  standing  firm.  Arabi  Bey  is  the  undaunted  leader  of  a 
powerful  faction  at  open  war  with  the  Khedive.  Everything 
goes  to  show  that  unless  Europe  is  ready  to  unite  for  war 
on  Turkey,  the  Sultan's  troops  will  have  to  be  called  in  to 
pacify  the  ebullition  in  Egypt.  Once  in  Egypt  the  Sultan's 
troops  hope  to  be  able  to  find  means  of  staying  there,  Arabi 
Bey's  national  party,  the  Khedive,  England,  and  France,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  whole  plan  at  this  point 
turns  on  the  inability  of  Europe  to  unite  to  coerce  Turkey. 
The  shrewd  diplomatists  of  the  Porte  believe  that  they  are 
safe  in  counting  such  a  union  of  Europe  out  of  the  question. 
It  seems  very  difficult  to  believe  that  instructions  from  Con- 
stantinople have  repeatedly  strengthened  the  hand  of  Arabi 
Bey  in  Egypt.  Yet  I  have  been  assured  again  and  again 
Irom  the  very  best  sources  that  such  is  the  case.  The  official 
orders  from  the  Porte  go  to  the  Khedive  and  sustain  him  in 
his  position.  The  orders  to  Arabi  Bey  commonly  go  through 
the  religious  hierarchy,  and  insure  the  continued  resistance  of 
the  national  party  to  the  will  of  the  Khedive.  Thus  the 
situation  that  demands  Turkish  intervention  and  the  inter- 
vention itself  will  be  found  to  have  issued  from  the  same 
source.  The  diplomacy  of  the  Turks  is  a  tangled  web,  and 
unravelling  of  it  is  extremely  difficult.  The  various  phases  of 
the  conflict  look  like  child's  play — a  boy's  game  with  boys. 
But  the  game  is  terribly  dangerous,  and  Europe  may  at  any 
moment  have  the  whole  Eastern  question  again  begging  for 
solution.  To  so  grave  a  crisis  has  grown  the  petty  clamor 
of  a  few  Egyptian  officers  about  their  promotions  and  their 
pay.  The  government  in  Constantinople  is  becoming 
very  strict  in  its  censorship  of  the  press.  No  book  can  ap- 
pear which  has  not  first  been  read  and  approved  by  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Instruction.  These  of- 
cials  are  as  deeply  buried  in  rejected  manuscripts  as  the 
hardest-hearted  editor  of  a  great  magazine.  But  the 
censorship  extends  over  the  sale  of  books  and  the  use  of 
them,  and  hardly  a  week  passes  without  the  seizure  of  books 
by  the  police  because  the  censorship  has  changed  its  mind 
after  authorizing  a  publication.  The  control  extends  to 
illustrations,  and  books  are  taken  from  the  hands  of  school 
children  if  they  contain  pictures  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  police  can  transform  into  seditious  suggestions. 
At  an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  held  here  lately,  two 
pictures  were  removed  by  the  police  as  seditious.  One  of 
them  was  a  hunting  piece,  and  represented  two  eagles  in 
conflict  with  a  wounded  lion.  This  picture  was  finally  re- 
stored on  the  assurance  of  its  owner  that  the  scene  was  a 
bona-fide  attempt  to  delineate  nature,  and  had  no  reference 
to  any  nations  who  have  adopted  the  eagle  as  an  emblem  in 
their  arms.  A  Turkish  editor  was  so  luckless  as  to  print  a 
picture  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  at  Venice,  with  an  explanation 
of  its  history,  and  the  tyranny  of  Venetian  secret  tribunals. 
Soon  after  his  paper  was  suspended,  and  the  editor  found 
himself  arrested,  with  the  request  that  he  would  explain  what 
he  meant  to  insinuate  by  publishing  a  picture  which  referred 
to  tyranny  and  secret  tribunals.  On  his  assuring  his  inter- 
locutors that  he  did  not  refer  to  them,  he  was  dismissed, 
with  a  warning  never  to  do  so  again. 

"The  Levant  Herald,  the  oldest  and  only  English  news- 
paper in  this  city,  has  lately  gone  through  a  most 
curious  experience.  It  carelessly  admitted,  in  an  article  of 
a  series  on  French  influence  in  the  East,  a  vain  attempt  at 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  blood  of  Osman  which  runs  in 
the  veins  of  the  imperial  family  of  Turkey  after  four  centu- 
ries of  admixture  with  the  mongrel  blood  which  makes  up 
every  harem.  It  was  instantly  suppressed,  without  the  form 
of  a  decree  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Press,  by  a  very  severe 
gentleman  in  the  uniform  of  the  palace.  After  a  week  or 
two  it  reappeared  under  •  the  name  of  the  Constantinople 
Messenger.  Three  days  later  a  long  decree  from  the  Press 
Bureau  formally  suppressed  the  Messenger.  The  next  week 
a  French  paper,  the  Temps  de  Constantinople,  suddenly  en- 
larged its  form  and  announced  that  it  would  be  served  to  the 
subscribers  of  the  Levant  Herald.  At  the  same  time  it 
adopted  the  type  and  the  advertisements  of  the  Levant 
Herald.  The  next  day  the  Temps  de  Constantinople  was  sup- 
pressed. The  editor  of  the  Levant  Herald,  nothing  daunted 
by  these  two  mishaps,  addressed  himself  directly  to  the 
household  of  the  Sultan,  using  such  good  arguments  that  in 
a  week  he  was  able  to  issue,  by  special  authorization,  a 
new  paper,  announced  to  take  the  place  of  the  Levant  Her- 
ald, and  called  the  Eastern  Express." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


General  Stoneman  says  of  himself  that  he  "sprung  from 
the  people,  was  born  among  the  lowly,  and  grew  up  a  stal- 
wart farmer  lad  in  the  wilds  of  "Western  New  York."  The 
writer,  whose  home  was  in  Genesee  County,  Western  New 
York,  always  looked  upon  Steuben,  Cattaraugus,  and  Cha- 
tauqua  as  outlandish  counties.  The  principal  traffic  of  those 
counties  was  in  hemlock  bark  for  tanning.  We  used  to  call  it 
"  Cattaraugus  Currency."  Jt  is  reserved  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  to  give  away  his  birth-place  by  styling  it  "wilds." 
But  then  General  Stoneman  sprang  from  the  people,  and  his 
parents  were  "  lowly."  As  General  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  are 
no  better  born  than  their  parents,  how  would  they  like  their 
sons, when  grown,  to  declare  that  theywere"Iowly,"  and  apol- 
ogize for  their  humble  birth  to  a  mob  of  Irish  and  American 
Democrats  ?  Of  course  General  Stoneman  "  sprang  from 
the  people."  Where  should  he  spring  from  ? — an  owl's  nest 
or  woodchuck's  hole?  Does  not  everybody  spring  from 
the  people  ?  The  fact  is,  General  Stoneman  was  well  born,  in 
one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  parts  of  New  York  State, 
is  thoroughly  educated,  being  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
is  in  his  feelings  and  associations  what  every  gentleman 
ought  to  be,  viz.,  an  aristocrat,  who  prefers  the  association 
of  cultivated  and  intelligent  people  to  that  of  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  political  education  of  the 
time  for  candidates  to  hog-wallow.  If  a  man  feels  that  he  is 
a  gentleman  ;  if  his  parents  were  respectable  ;  if  he  is  not  a 
filius  nullius.  and  born  on  a  dung-hill,  he  thinks  he  must 
apologize  for  it.  Hence  those  vulgar  expressions  so  freely 
used  in  biographies  :  "  Born  of  poor  but  honest  parents," 
"a  self-made  man" — as  though  poverty  and  honesty  were 
so  rarely  found  in  combination  that  they  must  be  apologized 
for ;  and  the  vain  assumption  that  the  self-made  man  was 
an  improvement  upon  God's  handiwork.  When  General 
Stoneman  prates  about  the  "dignity  of  labor  and  the  no- 
bility of  the  working  man,"  he  is  flinging  acorns  to  the  pigs 
from  an  oak  he  has  not  climbed.  The  dignity  of  labor 
sounds  wonderfully  sarcastic  to  the  nobleman  of  the  shovel 
when  it  comes  from  a  gentleman  educated  by  the  govern- 
ment, all  his  life  in  paid  government  employment,  holding 
two  offices,  and  now  seeking  for  a  third.  Labor  is  the  curse 
of  disobedience,  and  the  penalty  for  sin.  It  is  the  primal 
and  eldest  curse  of  man.  No  living  man  would  work  if  he 
could  be  as  well  paid  for  doing  nothing.  There  is  no  dignity 
in  perspiration.  Nobility  never  sweats.  We  work  because 
we  can  not  help  it.     We  work  for  bread. 


■  Inquiry  has  been  made  of  us  as  to  why  the  Call  has  be- 
gun to  print  Bret  Harte's  new  serial,  "  Flip,"  the  first  install- 
ment of  which  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Argonaut. 
The  reason  is  because  the  Call — being  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous daily — has  preferred  to  copy  it,  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  from  the  New  York  Sun,  rather  than  do  as  the 
Argonaut — a  small  weekly — has  done  :  namely,  pay  for  it. 
If  we  always  did  business  the  same  way  we  should  probably 
one  day  be  as  prosperous  as  the  Call.  However,  the  matter 
is  a  trifling  one  to  us.  It  is  not  probable  that  many  of  our 
readers  ever  see  the  weekly  Call—\x.  is  at  least  to  be  hoped 
they  do  not  read  it.  It  is  not  so  trifling  a  matter  to  the  Call, 
however.  By  their  action  its  editors  have  infringed  upon 
the  copyright  of  the  New  York  Sun,  have  infringed  upon  the 
right  we  purchased,  and  have  violated  the  author's  right  to 
compensation  for  the  product  of  his  brains. 


save  a  few,  gone  back  to  the  Democracy,  where  they  be- 
long, and  the  Argonaut  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  drive  the 
balance  out  of  the  Republican  ranks.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  and  the  negro  out  of  politics,  the  Argonaut  would  be 
willing  to  exchange  two  of  the  Pope's  ignorant  political  Re- 
publican Irish  for  one  Southern  gentleman.  We  would  ex- 
change on  favorable  terms  for  intelligent  foreigners  of  other 
nationalities,  and  we  will,  on  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
give  the  whole  batch  in  exchange  for  a  reasonable  number 
of  select  and  well-chosen  native-born  Americans  who  have 
heretofore  been  Democrats.  In  fact,  we  shall  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  last  man  of  the  kind  we  have  in  mind  for  nothing, 
and  may  the  Democracy  take  them.  We  should  then 
have  restored  the  Republican  party  to  something  like  its 
original  purity.  We  should  be  able  to  meet  in  convention, 
and  deliberate  in  the  interest  of  good  government,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  honorable,  high-minded,  and  intellect- 
ual men  to  office,  instead  of  the  men  who  now  intrigue  for 
place,  and  by  their  nominations  determine  the  question 
whether  respectable  men  are  in  a  majority  in  California. 


We  recall  the  early  history  of  the  Republican  party 
in  California.  It  was  a  manly  and  courageous  party, 
composed  of  brave  and  earnest  men.  Its  leaders  were 
men  of  conscience  and  brains.  They  were  eloquent. 
It  was  a  treat  to  attend  a  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion in  those  early  times,  when  there  was  no  man  in 
it  who  ever  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  a  party  triumph 
during  his  life-time.  Then  the  delegates  were  not  sent  from 
the  slums  of  cities  and  from  under  the  eaves  of  a  county 
court-house.  In  that  early  organization  there  was  no  ma- 
chine, and  no  hired  manipulators  of  primaries.  There  were 
no  slaves  to  capitalists,  and  no  fawning  sycophants  to  politi- 
cal power.  To  not  less  than  three  conventions  held  at  Sac- 
ramento there  came  on  foot  a  Scotchman  from  Kern  County, 
a  sheep-herder,  a  scholar,  and  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
publican principles,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  State  its  best 
and  most  intelligent  men.  Then  Frederick  P.  Tracey  was 
our  chief,  with  the  brains  of  Webster,  the  eloquence  of  Clay, 
and  a  moral  courage  that  no  man  questioned.  Then  Leland 
Stanford  and  the  two  Crockers  were  captains  of  fighting 
bands,  doing  splendid  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
army.  This  was  when  Stanford  ran  for  Treasurer,  inviting 
defeat  for  an  office  he  did  not  want,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
organization.  Then  Judge  E.  B.  Crocker  was  on  the  stump, 
and  Oscar  and  Jim  Shafter.  We  recall  the  names  of 
Tingley,  Father  Cummings  of  Butte,  Churchman  of  Ne- 
vada, with  Sargent,  and  Waite,  Weeks  of  Sacra- 
mento, Folger,  Mathewson,  Nunes,  Fred  Low,  Con- 
yngham  of  Marysville,  Harlow  Love,  and  ever 
so  many  of  us  lesser  men,  then  cadets,  fighting  for 
our  spurs.  Those  conventions  were  models  of  forensic  elo- 
quence. No  "  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego,  Sierra  to  the  sea" 
rot ;  but  bold,  eloquent  declaration  of  great  principles. 
Afterward  there  fell  into  line  another  band  of  men,  such  as 
Colonel  Edward  Baker,  Starr  King,  Fred  Billings,  and 
others.  And  again,  when  the  war  came,  another,  and  not 
so  disinterested  a  band  of  allies  came  forward  to  fight  under 
the  Republican  banner.  The  Northern  or  Douglas  Democ- 
racy rallied  to  the  standard  with  a  splendid  fighting  force, 
but  unfortunately  brought  along  its  camp-followers,  and 
then,  when  victory  came,  the  Republican  organization  ex- 
perienced the  fate  of  all  triumphant  and  majority  parties. 
So  many  loafers  and  political  vagabonds  joined  its  ranks, 
that,  except  on  the  question  of  loyalty,  there  was  at  times 
little  to  choose  between  it  and  the  Democracy,  and  fre- 
quently nothing.  As  the  Democracy  strengthens,  the  Re- 
publican party  improves.  Democracy  has  had  enough 
successes  in  California,  and  its  chances  of  triumph  now  are 
sufficient  to  invite  the  office-seekers  and  party  vagabonds 
to  gravitate  back  to  it,  for  it  is  their  natural  place. 
Once  the  Republican  party  had  quite  a  following 
of    the    Pope's    political     Irish.     They  '  have     now     all, 


Editor  Argonaut  :  Upon  hearing  a  short  time  ago  that  it  was 
stated  on  the  streets  that  I  had  received  money,  and  undertaken  to  cor- 
ruptly influence  the  action  of  a  judicial  officer,  or  had  allowed  myself 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  I  promptly  denounced  the  statement  as 
false,  and  thought  then  to  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  Your  particu- 
lar reference  to  it,  however,  in  your  last  issue  of  the  eighth  inst. ,  lends 
it  more  apparent  importance,  and  renders  it  in  my  judgment  proper 
that  I  should  again,  and  in  this  public  manner,  as  I  now  do  most  em- 
phatically, state  that  the  charge  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  without  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact.     Respectfully,  Lloyd  Tevis, 

San  Francisco,  July  12,  1882. 

The  foregoing  note,  in  reply  to  and  denial  of  the  rumor 
which  the  Argonaut  gave  circulation  in  its  last  issue,  was  an- 
ticipated. It  justifies,  as  we  think,  the  publication.  It  would 
be  a  reproach  to  the  judiciary  and  to  the  profession  of  law 
if  such  a  statement  against  men  so  prominent  should  go  un- 
contradicted. From  the  conversation  that  occurred  upon  the 
delivery  of  this  note  for  publication,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  charges,  and  that 
Mr.  Tevis's  denial  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  credence.       P. 


THE     "BELGIC"     AFFAIR. 


Some  racts  and  Conjectures  Concerning:  this  Peculiar  Business. 


England's  iron-clad  fleet,  with  its  tremendous  guns,  has 
rained  a  storm  of  death  and  destruction  upon  Egypt's  com- 
mercial emporium.  The  Egyptian  forts  are  ruined  and  silent, 
her  palaces  are  aflame,  men  and  women  are  murdered, 
criminals  are  let  loose  to  rob  and  plunder,  the  city  is 
destroyed,  and  statecraft  says  this  is  not  war.  Egypt 
has  borrowed  money  of  England  and  France  till  five 
millions  of  people  have  a  bonded  debt  of  five  hundred  million 
dollars.  The  English  and  French  have  forced  their  tax- 
collectors  upon  the  government  to  collect  this  revenue  and 
disburse  it  to  the  creditors.  The  Suez  Canal,  largely  con- 
structed by  the  financial  aid  of  Egypt,  belongs  to  English 
and  French  stockholders.  It  is  the  highway  of  the  world's 
commerce,  and  must  not  be  interfered  with  ;  it  is  England's 
gate  to  India,  and  must  not  be  closed.  The  Arab  toilers  of 
Egypt  are  slaves  to  a  financial  condition  for  which  their 
government — and  not  themselves — is  responsible.  Arabi 
Bey  is  making  an  ineffectual  protest  against  wrongs  his  people 
can  neither  endure  nor  remedy.  Under  the  interpretation  of 
modern  diplomacy  this  endeavor  of  an  outraged  people  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  foreign  oppres- 
sors will  be  condemned  as  the  inexcusable  revolt  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  power  against  a  better  and  higher  because  a 
Christian  civilization.  If  we  were  Egyptians  we  would  be 
in  favor  of  killing  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  and  destroy- 
ing the  Suez  Canal.  But  as  we  are  Americans,  we  must 
either  be  in  sympathy  with  England  and  her  ironclads  or 
hold  our  peace.  Hence  the  Argonaut  has  determined  to 
keep  out  of  the  fight,  and  say  nothing.  We  shall  remain 
neutral.  We  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  position  Col- 
onel Jackson  of  the  Post  will  take  in  this  conflict. 


Those  who  know  William  R.  Garrison  as  a  former  resi 
dent  of  San  Francisco,  son  of  Commodore  Garrison,  our 
early  mayor,  will  deeply  regret  his  death.  A  death  by  vio- 
lence, sudden  and  dreadful,  is  calculated  to  shock  with 
greater  force  than  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Garrison  was 
thus  killed  by  a  railroad  accident  in  returning  from  Long 
Branch  to  New  York.  His  wife  was  Miss  Betty  Estell, 
daughter  of  General  Estell,  who  is  well  remembered  by 
early  San  Franciscans. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Foote  is  a  promising  young  Democrat,  from 
Tennessee,  we  think.  If  he  is  not,  we  apologize  to  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  for  not  accrediting  to  them  the  honor  of  being 
his  birthplace.  He  is  young,  and  youth  is  zealous.  He  is 
ambitious,  and  ambition  sometimes  overleaps  itself,  and  falls 
upon  the  otherside  of  the  railroad  track.  He  is  fearless,  and 
does  not  care  for  cow-catcher  or  engine  ;  but  he  is  rash,  and 
in  his  earnest  desire  to  become  railroad  commissioner  he  is 
rashly  importunate.  How  is  this  for  a  judicial  candidate, 
one  who  is  to  patiently  hear,  calmly  consider,  and  impar- 
tially determine  between  conflicting  interests  :  "  I  am  a 
"  lawyer.  I  know  what  is  required  in  a  judicial  office.  The 
"  railroad  companies  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges 
"  made  against  them,  and  I  will  render  a  verdict  against  the 
"  companies  accordingly.  I  don't  think  twenty  per  cent,  on 
"  fares  and  freights  too  much  of  a  reduction.  I  believe  fifty 
"  per  cent,  is  nearer  the  mark,  and  I  will  vote  that  way  every 
"  time.  Six  per  cent,  profit  is  too  much  for  railroad  com- 
"  panies  to  make  on  their  invested  capital."  We  raise  no 
question  about  fares  or  freights,  or  to  what  extent  railroads 
should  be  regulated,  what  percentage  of  reduction  they  can 
stand,  what  rate  of  interest  such  enterprises  should  earn, 
how  capital  may  be  controlled  by  political  parties,  or  what 
may  be  the  result  of  subjecting  the  business  of  a  new  coun- 
try to  the  direction  of  dishonest  and  impecunious  party  loaf- 
ers. The  point  to  which  we  direct  our  readers'  attention  is 
the  position  assumed  by  W.  W.  Foote  toward  a  question 
which  he,  if  elected,  is  called  upon  judicially  to  determine. 
Is  his  attitude  an  honest  one?  We  do  not  ask  whether  Mr. 
Foot  is  an  honest  man,  for  he  would  justly  resent  the  impli- 
cation ;  but  if  this  is  the  proper  attitude  for  a  judicial  candi- 
date to  take  in  soliciting  votes  for  election,  we  ask  what  po- 
sition would  the  demagogue  or  knave  assume  in  his  endeavor 
to  outbid  Mr.  Foote  for  the  popular  vote? 


That  a  serious  outrage  has  been  perpetrated  by  our  health 
officials  against  the  steamer  Belgic  very  few  people  now 
doubt.  That  this  outrage  has  been  the  result  of  ignorance, 
money,  greed,  and  political  corruption  is  being  strongly  sus- 
pected. We  have  but  scant  sympathy  with  the  charterers 
of  an  ocean  tramp,  who,  for  a  speculative  purpose  and  in 
defiance  of  the  popular  wish,  would  bring  Chinese  to  our 
harbor.  The  legitimate  steamer  lines  engaged  in  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  Asiatic  countries  and  ours  are  enti- 
titled  to  more  generous  treatment.  There  are  five  great 
competing  Oriental  routes  of  travel,  of  which  the  American 
overland  by  way  of  San  Francisco  is  one.  The  Belgic  is 
one  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  line.  It  comes  to  our 
port  laden  with  white  passengers,  with  merchandise,  and 
with  tea  of  the  new  crop.  It  is  important,  if  we  would  main- 
tain our  Oriental  trade,  that  there  should  be  no  delays  or 
annoyances  to  passengers,  and  no  hindrances  to  the  prompt 
transmission  of  merchandise,  except  that  which  is  indis- 
pensable. If,  in  the  protection  of  the  health  of  our  citizens, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  quarantine  a  vessel,  then  the  com- 
fort of  travelers  and  the  profits  of  commerce  must  not  be 
considered.  We  understand  that  in  the  case  of  the  Belgic 
a  great  mistake  has  been  perpetrated,  either  through  the 
ignorance  or  the  malevolence  of  certain  doctors  ;  that  a 
Chinese  boy  found  with  a  harmless  skin  disease  has  been 
declared  to  have  confluent  smallpox  ;  that  similar  ignorance 
was  displayed  in  converting  a  ring- worm  into  a  case  of  leprosy ; 
that  twenty-six  Chinese  have  been  sent  to  the  smallpox  hos- 
pital, and  found  not  to  have  the  disease,  been  discharged, 
and  are  now  at  liberty  in  the  city — presenting  this  anomaly, 
that  while  Sir  William  Eden  and  other  white  passengers  are 
confined  in  quarantine,  the  Chinese  causing  the  quarantine 
are  enjoying  the  freedom  of  the  town ;  and 
this  also,  that  the  twenty  -  six  Chinese,  having 
been  some  days  in  a  smallpox  hospital,  are  liable 
to  have  contracted  the  disease,  and  are  now  abroad  to  dis- 
tribute it.  There  is  now  lying  upon  our  table  a  communica- 
tion which  is  libelous  if  untrue,  but  which  we  believe  to  be 
true.  It  charges  Doctor  Murphy  with  lacking  intelligence 
and  professional  standing  to  justify  his  appointment,  and 
with  being  personally  interested  in  theMay-Lawlor  intrigue, 
by  which  May  was  bought  off  and  Lawlor  appointed  quaran- 
tine officer.  It  asserts  that  Murphy  caused  one  Stambaugh 
to  be  appointed  police-surgeon,  because  Doctor  Clarke 
would  not  submit  to  certain  pecuniary  exactions.  It  accuses 
Murphy  of  having  appointed  his  nephew  to  act  as  assistant, 
and  Doctor  Stanton  to  vaccinate  upon  Chinese  ships.  It 
states  that  large  amounts  of  disinfectants  are  required  to 
be  purchased  at  Slaven's  drug  store  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
The  community  that  has  not  yet  quite  lost  confidence  in 
Doctors  Simpson,  Gibbons,  and  Douglas,  will  look  to  them, 
to  Mayor  Blake,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  see 
to  it  that  this  most  suspicious  and  questionable  busi- 
ness is  fully  and  exhaustively  examined  into.  If  the 
commerce  of  our  port  is  being  imperiled ;  if  human- 
ity has  been  outraged  by  the  imprisonment  of  Christian 
travelers  ;  and  if  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  line  has  been 
subjected  to  pecuniary  loss  through  the  ignorance,  malice, 
or  greed  of  a  band  of  medical  conspirators,  who  have 
crawled  to  places  of  position  through  party  intrigue,  and  by 
buying  their  way  for  coin  to  positions  where  they  can  levy 
blackmail  and  steal,  then  the  community  ought  to  know  it. 
So  far  as  we  know,  Doctors  Murphy,  Lawlor,  Stambaugh, 
Stanton,  Faye,  and  the  rest  of  this  medical  squad  may  be 
as  learned  as  we  think  President  Garfield's  physicians  were, 
and  as  honest  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  we  hope  the  inves- 
tigation will  be  had,  and  that  no  nonsense  of  "medical  cour- 
tesy" will  prevent  it  from  being  a  searching  one.  The  com- 
merce of  the  port  is  of  importance,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
imperiled  by  political  doctors  who  are  pandering  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  mob  on  the  Chinese  question.  The  importance 
of  this  commercial  question  will  be  better  appreciated  by 
reading  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  secretary  of 
the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Company.     He  says  : 

The  company  has  suffered  a  great  and  permanent  injury  by  the  de- 
tention of  the  Belgic.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the  tea- 
carrying  trade  for  this  port,  and  beat  out  the  Suez  Canal  route.  To 
enable  us  to  do  this  we  must  have  extra  fast  ships,  such  as  the  Belgic, 
on  this  side.  We  make  the  run  from  Honkong  here  in  fifteen  days, 
twelve  days  to  cross  the  continent,  and  eight  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
This  beats  the  Suez  route  nine  or  ten  days,  and  makes  the  tea  far  more 
valuable  in  England.  When  I  tell  you  we  carry  the  tea  from  here  to 
New  York  for  two  cents  a  pound,  you  will  see  that  we  mean  business. 
It  is  therefore  a  serious  blow  to  us  to  have  our  fastest  steamer  detained 
just  as  the  new  tea  crop  is  about  ready  to  be  shipped.  We  make  no 
money  on  the  tea  trade,  but  we  are  building  up  a  business,  and  one 
which  adds  something  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  San  Francisco. 
We  therefore  think  that  we  ought  to  receive  fair  treatment,  and  not  be 
persecuted  on  account  of  any  feeling  that  may  exist  in  the  community. 


Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  who  is  something  near  fifty  years  of 
age,  styles  himself  a  "boy,"  and  calls  himself  by  the  pet 
name  of  "  Charlie."  He  is  running  for  Congress  on  the  so- 
cial issue.  He  is  determined  not  to  stretch  his  limbs  under 
the  polished  mahoganys  of  Nob  Hill.  He  is  resolved  that 
he  will  "  never,  no  never,  wet  his  moustache  in  Nob  Hill 
soup  or  champagne."  Of  course  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  Mr.  Sumner  has  been  importuned  by  Mr.  Tobin  of 
the  Hibernia  Bank,  Mr.  De  Young  of  the  Chronicle,  Major 
Dickinson,  and  the  other  nobles  of  the  hill,  to  partake  of  the 
generous  hospitalities  of  their  palatial  mansions  ;  but  we 
fully  appreciate  the  patriotic  resolve  that,  before  he  will  wet 
his  moustache  in  their  rich  soups  and  delicious  wines,  he 
will  cut  it  off.  This  resolve  seems  the  more  heroic  in  being 
announced  to  an  audience  of  "chivs,"  who  never  pay  a  cent 
or  miss  a  meal ;  men  with  crook-headed  canes  hanging 
on  their  arms,  to  give  them  the  freedom  of  both  hands  at 
the  free-lunch  tables,  and  those  other  Democrats  who  con- 
gregate at  the  corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  streets, 
and  hang  over  the  iron  railing  of  the  Nevada  Bank  in  search 
of  employment.  Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  Union  Hall  speech, 
also  said  if  he  was  elected  to  Congress  he  would  see  that  the 
rates  of  transportation  by  rail  across  the  continent  should 
be  reduced  one-half.  Now  this  is  specific.  If  the  Dem- 
ocracy could  elect  two  ''  Charlie  Sumners,"  we  would  have  a 
free  ride  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"  Having  diamond  monograms  put  on  the  clasps  of  gar- 
ters "  said  a  New  York  jeweler  the  other  day  to  a  reporter, 
"  is  done  to  indentify  them  in  case  they  are  lost  anywhere. 
Then  by  their  description  they  can  in  that  way  be  distin- 
guished from  all  others.  A  young  lady  who  resides  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue  purchased  a  fine  pair  of  these  about  two 
weeks  ago  through  having  lost  one  which .was  afterward 
restored  to  her,  and  has  got  a  party  of  well-known  members 
of  one  of  the  clubs,  not  far  from  Madison  Square  christened 


to 
their 


saw    it    shine.     After    all    had   passed 
to    what    the    thing    might    be,    one    i 
it    looked    more 
was 


garter 
sure   of 


like  Lorillafd's  'old  hens  of  the  Un.on  Club,'  who  were  sit- 
ting at  one  of  the  windows,  saw  her,  and  noticed  as  she 
entered  the  omnibus  something  like  a  blue  ribbon  fall  from 
beneath  her  dress.  When  the  stage  was  away  on  its  journey 
one  of  the  members  remarked  that  the  blue  object  that  the 
lady  dropped  had  something  valv 
it,    for    he 

opinion   as    .«    ■  -  - 

ber  said  it  looked  more  like  a  lady's 
him,  and  he  was  going  to  get  it  to  make 
He  started  to  go  for  the  object,  but  at  that  moment  three  or 
four  other  members  jumped  up  and  pulled  him  back  so  that 
they  could  get  out  and  secure  the  trophy  before  him.  1  hen 
a  regular  scrimmage  took  place  to  see  who  could  get  the 
garter  first.  They  bolted  out  of  the  door  helter-skelter  but 
a  more  quick-witted  member  leaped  out  of  a  front  window, 
and  scaling  the  low  railing  that  extends  around  the  grass 
plot,  secured  the  garter  before  any  of  the  rest  The  young 
lady  came  to  me  for  another  garter,  but  we  advised  her  to 
advertise  for  the  one  she  lost.  An  advertisement  was  put  in 
calling  for  the  lost  'blue  band,'  and  a  few  days  after  the 
gentleman  who  got  it  came  here  and  inquired  for  the  owner. 
He  at  first  refused  to  give  up  the  garter  until  he  was  intro- 
duced to  or  told  who  the  owner  was,  so  that  he  might  see 
and  present  it  to  her  himself.  We  gave  him  her  name,  and 
he  handed  over  the  'blue  band,'  not  caring  after  that  to  see 
or  hear  any  more  in  relation  to  it,  for  it  turned  out  the  lady 
was  no  other  than  the  wife  of  a  prominent  banker,  and  one 
of  the  most  honored  members  of  the  same  club  in  front  ot 
which  the  garter  was  at  first  dropped.  These  gentlemen 
have  since  that  little  affair  been  called  nothing  in  the  club 
but  the  '  Knights  of  the  Garter,'  and  there  is  one  particular 
member  who  wants  to  know  '  How  that  English-sounding 
title  came  to  be  placed  on  members  of  a  New  York  club. 


irritation  by  universal  ruflJing  of  temper  and  creation  of  em- 
barrassment, but  it  was  a  cause  of  disease  and  a  danger  to 
life.  By  exposing  the  lower  half  of  the  body  to  currents  of 
cool  air  and  chilling,  it  helped  to  set  up  various  disorders 
and  to  induce  general  debility,  and  by  spreading  out  the  in- 
flammable materials  of  clothing  in  such  a  way  that  they 
were  beyond  control  and  almost  beyond  cognizance,  it  kept 
up  a  constant  risk  of  conflagration  whenever  an  open  fire- 
place was  approached.  Many  lives  were  sacrificed,  owing 
to  crinoline-inflated  skirts  catching  fire.  It  behooves  all 
sensible  women  firmly  to  set  their  faces  against  any  attempt 
at  the  reintroduction  of  this  pernicious  fashion.  Our  modern 
culture  is  not  good  for  much  if  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  put 
its  foot  down,  (to  speak  metaphorically  and  in  mixed  meta- 
phor, too,)  and  to  burst  once  for  all  this  big,  silly  bubble  of 
crinolette.  Let  the  crinolette  change  its  name,  and  be  popu- 
larly spoken  of  as  the  Hottentot,  and  we  predict  that  it  will 
speedily  cease  to  offend  the  eyes  of  those  who,  without  any 
Grosvenor  Gallery  proclivities  to  the  love  of  leanness,  still 
admire  the  human  form  divine  when  unmillinered,  and  de- 
test unsightly  protuberances. 

Strap-sleeves  are  disappearing  in  England.  The  rarely- 
heard  voice  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  raised  against 
them.  Yet  it  is  not  more  than  ten  years  since  a  society  at 
Nice  was  disporting  itself  without  either  sleeve  or  strap.  It 
was  thought  quite  collet  monti  to  have  any  band  at  all  over 
the  shoulder,  in  those  sprightly  days  and  in  that  frisky  town. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 


"A  Sane  Lunatic,"  the  fourth  number  of  the  "  Hammock  Series." 
Is  by  Clara  Louise  Bumham.  author  of  "No  Gentleman."  a  storw 
which  received  moderate  comment  from  the  press  a  year  ago.  The 
present  novel  possesses  the  flavor  of  Chicago.  While  rather  brightly 
written  in  parts,  it  teems  with  solecisms  in  taste  and  everything  else. 
The  author  has  employed  dialogue  on  every  possible  occasion.  It  is 
flippant,  and  continuously  absurd.  Published  by  Henry  A.  Sumner  & 
Co. ,  Chicago ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price.  $1. 


The  first  book  that  Mark  Twain  has  issued  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade  is  "The  White  Elephant."  This  is  a  collection  of  tales 
and  sketches,  headed  by  the  extravaganza  which  bears  the  title  name. 
Most  of  the  contents  consist  of  articles  which  appeared  for  several 
years  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as  "  An  Idle  Excursion,"  "  Paris  Notes." 
and  others.  The  first  story  is  one  which  was  omitted  in  "  A  Tramp 
Abroad."  All  of  them  contain  much  that  is  very  amusing,  and  they 
repay  a  second  perusal.  Published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. ,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


All  the  new  stuff  employed  for  covering  and  draperies  in 
the  decoration  of  Claremont,  the  Duke  of  Albany's  residence, 
is  of  English  manufacture.  The  duchess's  boudoir  is  a 
sumptuous  apartment,  decorated  in  two  shades  of  peacock 
blue  and  gold,  the  darker  of  the  two  shades  employed  on  the 
wall  being  repeated  on  the  frame  of  the  mirror,  and  the  re- 
verse of  a  superb  screen  embroidered  in  gold  and  colors  on 
a  satin  ground.  Among  the  pictures  are  the  Duke's  portrait 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt^  "Palm  Sunday"— a  picture  that 
Clairin  had  more  to  do  with  painting  than  the  fair 
Sarah,  it  is  said.  

A  London  correspondent  writes  :  "  In  the  French  regalia 
there  is  a  belt  which  I  remember  seeing  on  her  Imperial 
Majesty  the  only  time  she  ever  put  it  on.  Its  history  shows 
in  what  subtile  way  the  influence  of  mean  people  may  operate 
upon  the  highest,  and  through  them  dominate  rank  and  fash- 
ion everywhere.  The  Empress  went — I  forget  exactly  in 
what  year — to  see  Marc  Foumier's  astounding  faerie,  '  La 
Biche  au  Bois,'  played  at  a  boulevard  theatre.  There  was  a 
bewildering  display  of  feminine  loveliness  on  the  stage,  and 
fairest  of  the  fair  was  Mademoiselle  Delval.  She  wore  a 
paste  ceinture,  which  was  magnificently  bright,  and  a  cause 
of  Gaulois  wit  to  theatrical  critics.  As  she  had  a  fine  figure 
and  a  bold  air,  she  looked  superb  in  it.  None  of  the  court 
ladies  understood  the  allusion  of  the  critics,  and  the  Empress 
least  of  all.  She  admired  the  belt  immensely,  and  was  de- 
termined to  have  one  like  it  in  real  diamonds.  All  the  poor 
dainty  little  ornaments  of  the  regalia  on  which  jewelers  had 
expended  taste  and  ingenuity  to  please  king's  favorites 
were  sacrificed.  The  parures  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry 
were  alone  respected.  What  the  holocaust  was  may 
be  inferred  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ceinture, 
which  is  composed  of  small  brilliants  set  in  patterns  around 
large  diamonds.  It  was  at  a.  file  given  by  the  Princess  Clo- 
tilde  that  the  resplendent  girdle  was  donned.  Its  sheen  was 
so  powerfully  striking  that  I  imagine  that  I  still  see  it  and 
its  imperial  wearer.  The  Empress  was  in  bright  green — the 
color  of  a  chestnut  leaf  in  June — tea-roses,  and  the  "  Biche  au 
Bois"  ceinture.  But  the  effect  was  not  what  had  been  antici- 
pated, because  ber  majesty  wore  a  voluminous  crinoline,  and 
Mademoiselle  Delval  scorned  all  such  aids  to  beauty. 
Chance  glances  at  mirrors  bring  home  the  most  truthful  im- 
pressions. Her  majesty  caught  one  of  herself  in  the  ball- 
room. She  saw  what  she  had  not  before  perceived — that  she 
was  '  cut  in  two '  by  the  blazing  belt,  which  also  scratched 
her  arms  badly.  This  put  her  out  of  conceit  with  it,  and 
she  relegated  it  to  old  Thery,  the  custodian  of  the  state  jew 
els.  Philistia,  however,  did  not  know  this,  and  went  int( 
raptures  about  the  girdle,  which  was  called  '  la  ceinture  Eu- 
genic? Manufacturers  of  articles  de  Paris  copied  it  in  jet 
bugles,  chrysoscale,  garnet,  false  pearls,  and  other  glittering 
substances.  It  became  the  rage  in  Europe,  and  doubtless 
in  the  United  States,  for  American  ladies  are  never  back- 
ward in  adopting  a  striking  fashionable  novelty." 


The  Duchess  of  Fernan-Nunez  caused  considerable  sen- 
sation the  other  night,  (says  a  recent  number  of  the  London 
Figaro,)  at  the  Spanish  embassador's  reception,  by  appearing 
with  a  most  realistic-looking  bat  surmounting  the  tiara 
of  diamonds  she  wore  in  her  hair.  Every  eye  was  turned 
upon  this  strange  and  daring  "  last  new  thing  "  in  hair-dress- 
ing, the  puzzle  evidently  being  why  her  grace  had  fixed  on 
such  a  creature  as  a  bat  for  her  purpose.  But  her  selection 
was  natural  enough,  seeing  that  the  bat  happens  to  be  the 
heraldic  emblem,  or  crest,  as  we  should  call  it,  of  the  Fer- 
nan-Nunez family.  Those  who  have  accepted  the  duke  and 
duchess's  splendid  hospitality  know  very  well  that  the  bat  is 
rampant — I  am  using  the  term  in  a  literal,  and  not  heraldic, 
sense — throughout  her  house.  It  is  seen  on  the  plate,  on 
the  china,  on  the  glass,  the  linen,  the  walls— in  short,  every- 
where ;  and  her  grace,  in  effect,  only  revived  in  a  qualified 
way  the  usage  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  knights  went 
into  battle  with  their  crests  upon  their  helms.  Whether  the 
fashion  thus  set  will  be  followed  remains  to  be  seen.  It  cer- 
tainly is  one  which  would  have  most  picturesque  and  curious 
results,  as  a  study  of  the  crests  claimed  by  our  noble  fami- 
lies will  soon  convince  you.  Grand  dames  would  go  into  so- 
ciety with  griffins,  lions,  unicorns,  and  all  kinds  of  queer 
heraldic  beasts  and  devices.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  very 
great  innovation.  Ladies  have  long  worn  birds  in  their  bon- 
nets ;  why  should  they  not  wear  beasts  in  their  hair  ? 


"A  Geographical  Reader."  compiled  by  James  Johonnot.  is  one  of 
the  most  sensible  works  of  the  kind  that  has  been  published  for  many 
years.  Probably  Marcius  Wilson's  series  are  the  best  set  that  were  ever 
compiled,  and  the  present  volume  more  nearly  approaches  those  admi- 
rable readers  than  anything  else.  As  its  name  signifies,  it  pertains  to 
the  descriptions  of  various  cities,  peoples,  countries,  and  localities  of 
interest.  The  selections  chosen  are  all  by  various  standard  English  and 
American  authors,  and  are  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  '&.  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White,  33  Dupont  Street 


Edward  Garret  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  wholesome  religious 
novel-writers  that  England  possesses.  For  many  years  the  Sunday 
Magazine — the  English,  and  not  the  American  travesty  that  masquer- 
ades under  the  same  name — has  published  his  successive  stories  serially, 
until  he  has  attained  great  popularity  among  the  mass  who  follow  after 
Norman  McLeod,  George  McDonald,  Kingsley.  Meade,  the  author  of 
"  Jessica's  First  Prayer,"  and  the  many  other  lights  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Garret's  latest  novel  is  "Family  Fortunes."  It  is  a  Scotch  story,  and 
one  of  the  writer's  best  efforts.  The  plot  is  striking,  and  of  great  in- 
terest. Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bil- 
lings, Harboume  &  Co. 


An  engagement  book,  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  summer  impedimenta.  Every  girl  who  falls 
upon  Saratoga  and  Newport  this  season,  takes  with  her  a 
mysterious  little  volume,  in  which  are  entered,  not  her  ex- 
penses, but  the  names  of  eligible  parties  who  are  or  who  are 
not  of  the  marrying  sort,  with  their  reported  fortunes  in 
round  figures  opposite  them.  This  is  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary caution,  as  some  terrible  financial  errors  have  lately 
crept  into  the  matrimonial  ring,  whereby  several  gushing 
engagements  are  now  "off,"  when  they  never  should  have 
been  "  on."  

The  height  of  vulgarity  was  proudly  reached  by  the  "  lady  " 
who  carried   a  parasol  on  which  was   painted   a  pack  of 

cards  to  the  Jerome  races. Mr.  Labouchere  says  that  un 

til  the  straight  skirt  appeared  he  had  no  idea  of  how  many 
of  his  fair  countrywomen  were  knock-kneed. — —Orchard 
parties  are  among  the  newest  out-of-door  entertainments. 
But  first  catch  your  orchard. The  London  Queen  has  de- 
cided that  it  is  unpardonable  for  young  women,  married  or 

single,  to  walk  out  alone. We  think  we  go  in  for  pretty 

costly  trousseaux,  but  they  are  nothing  compared  with  those 
provided  among  Parisian  swells  in  the  last  century.  That 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Matignon,  who  in  1786  married  the 
Baron  de  Montmorency,  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  It  included  twelve  hundred  shifts.— 
Froggings  are  becoming  exceedingly  popular,  either  for 
dresses  or  jackets ;  in  black  they  form  the  prominent  orna- 
ment of  the  fashionable  tailor-made  costume  called  the  va- 
ton  militaire,  of  navy  blue  cloth,  so  serviceable  for  traveling 

and  every-day  wear. A  wedding  occurred  in  St,   Louis 

last  week  which  was  truly  aesthetic.  The  bride  wore 
a  Directoire  costume,  the  little  boy  attendants  wore 
black    velvet     Oscar    Wilde    suits,    and    the    altar     was 

decked  with    daisies,  and    "  soulful-eyed    lilies." Stra 

berries  can  be  served  in  a  large  strawberry  made  of 
ice-cream,  tinted  the  natural  coloring  of  the  fruit.- -Bas- 
kets of  artistic  and  rustic  shapes  are  much  used  now  on  the 
table  for  fruits  or  cake.  It  is  a  convenient  idea  for  people 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  silver-ware  or  valuable  china 


The  crinolette,  says  the  London  Medical  Press,  can  not, 
with  propriety,  be  called  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  crino- 
line, but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  correctly  described  as  the  first 
elevation  on  the  ascent  of  that  mountain  of  absurdity  which 
was  such  a  nuisance  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  crino- 
lette is  simply  a  ludicrous  excrescence  which  gives  an  Eng- 
lish woman  the  outlines  of  a  Hottentot,  and  must  be  highly 
inconvenient,  being  something  in  the  nature  of  a  bird  cage 
stuffed  under  the  dress  and  fixed  in  the  region  of  the  archaic 
bustle  ;  but  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  functional 
activity  nor  endanger  health.     With  CTinoline,  however,  the 

.--  1=  far  different.  That  was  not  only  a  social  vexation  of 
ihe  first  magnitude,  tending  to  the  dissemination  of  nervous 


into  the  country. One  of  the  belles  of  Paris,  who  is  said 

Philistia,  however,  did  not  know  this,  and  went  into    to  be  very  attractive,  is  a  lady  whose  complexion  is  described 

as  chocolate.     She  comes   from    Havana,  and   has  Monte 

Christo  funds  of  cash  to  spend. President  Arthur  is  said 

to  have  a  weakness  for  silk  stockings.  Those  included  in 
the  wardrobe  which  he  takes  to  Long  Branch  are  embroid 
ered  in  lilacs  and  sunflowers,  and  in  every  touching  shade 
known  to  the  hosier's  art — rayons  de  soleil,  clair  de  lune,  fond 
du  lac,  prairie  du  chien — all  dreamy,  suggestive,  and  full  of 

the  poetry  of  color. A  London  paper  says  :  The  pathos 

of  the  sale  which  ruthlessly  breaks  up  the  historic  gallery  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  perhaps  best  brought  out  by  a  min- 
iature portrait  of  "  A  Knight  of  the  Garter,"  attributed  to 
Holbein.  "  This."  says  the  catalogue,  "  was  presented  by 
Charles  I.  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  bears  the  king's 

brand  both  as  king  and  prince." At  a  recent  wedding  in 

New  York  the  bridal  cake  was  put  up  in  white  boxes  in  the 
shape  of  horse-shoes.  On  the  icing  which  ornamented  the 
top  of  each  box  were  the  words,  "  Merrie  Wedding  Day,"  in 
old  English,  and  each  one  was  finished  by  a  bow  of  white 
satin  ribbon,  tied  in  a  true-lover's  knot,  with  the  monogram 
of  the  bride  and  groom  on  the  ends. 


One  of  the  first  biographers  of  America's  late  poet  laureate  in  the 
field  is  Mr.  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  who  issues  a  volume  entitled  "  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  :  a  Medley  in  Prose  and  Verse."  As  is  natural, 
Mr.  Stoddard  adopts  more.the  style  of  a  running  criticism  of  the  poet's 
works  than  a  simple  biography.  He  takes  successive  poems  and 
sketches  in  their  order,  and  not  only  gives  their  contemporary  criticisms, 
but  also  many  interesting  and  just  comments  from  his  own  pen.  It 
seems  a  pity,  however,  that  Mr.  Stoddard  should  allow  his  rancor 
and  enmity  against  Edgar  Poe  to  so  get  the  belter  of  his  moderation 
that  he  should  continually  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  10  abuse  him. 
Published  by  G.  W.  Harlan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings, 
Harboume  &  Co. 

The  latest  number  of  the  "  New  Plutarch  Series  "  is  "Victor  Em- 
manuel," by  Edward  Dicey.  M.  A.  The  author  states  in  the  beginning 
that  while  many  of  the  fellow-workers  of  this  monarch  in  his  life's  labor 
were  men  whose  ambitions  were  loftier,  whose  characters  were  more 
noble,  and  whose  careers  were  more  blameless,  yet,  with  ali  these  differ- 
ences, while  these  others  failed,  Victor  Emmanuel  succeeded  ;  and 
although  this  success  may  by  some  be  attributed  to  the  accident  of 
his  position,  nevertheless  the  fact  still  remains  that  by  him  and  bim 
alone  was  success  achieved.  The  volume,  in  a  clear  and  unprejudiced 
manner,  gives  a  concise  sketch  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  career,  together 
with  brief  reviews  of  those  connected  with  him.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harboume  &  Co. 


Announcements  :    A  biography  of  President  John  Tyler  is  to  be  pre- 
pared by  his  son,  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler. The  next  publication  on 

the  list  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  is  Heine's  "  Romantic  School  and  Sua- 
bian  Mirror." Menotti  Garibaldi  is  said  to  contemplate  the  pub- 
lication of  his  father's  memoirs,  which  were  written  by  the  old  Italian 
hero  with  the  intention  of  contradicting  the  many  silly  stories — "  tante 

scischezre "  as  he  himself  termed  them — told  about  him. Mr. 

Longfellow's  last  volume,  "  In  the  Harbor,"  is  issued  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  It  contains  a  number  of  poems  never  before  printed,  as 
well  as  the  verses  published  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  collection. 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  new  volume  of  poems  is  a  versification  of 

Irish  legends,  entitled   "The  Foray  of  Queen  Meane." Charles 

Reade's  new  story  has  the  Bunyan-like  title  of  ' '  Singleheart  and  Double- 
face."  A  dramatic  version  of  the  story  bearing  the  same  title  has  just 
been  produced  in  Edinburg  on  one  night  only,  in  order  to  secure  Mr. 

Reade's  stage  right  to  the  novel. Mr.   Wilkie  Collins  is  just  now 

deserting  literature  for  the  stage.  He  is  writing  a  play  dealing  with 
the  contrasts  of  high  and  low  life,  entitled    "Lady  Clarissa."     It  is 

to  be  performed  first  in  the  German  language. Mr.   Swinburne's 

new  novel,  "  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  Qther  Poems,"  is  going  through 

the  press  in  London. That  indefatigable  scholar,  Herr  Budden- 

sieg,  has  in  the  press  a  new  publication  concerning  Wycliffe,  founded 

on  manuscripts  he  has  discovered  at  Olmulz. M.  Louis  Blanc  is 

engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 


Miscellany  :  We  have  received  from  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  the 
following  four  juvenile  serial  publications  for  July  :  Wide  Awake.  The 
Little  Folks  Reader.  Babyland,  and  The  Pansy.  All  are  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated.     For  sale  by  news  agents  and  booksellers  ;  J. 

H.  Doherty,  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. Our  Continent  begins 

its  second  volume  with  a  change  of  form,  and  will  appear  hereafter  as 
a  thirty-two-page  quarto.  The  first  number  in  the  new  form  is  note- 
worthy, as  it  contains  the  first  installment  of  Judge  Tourgee's  new  story, 
"  Hot  Plowshares."  which  opens  with  a  picture  of  country  life  in  New 

York  State  thirty-five  years  ago. "  The  New  Fifth  Avenue,"  the 

leading  article  in  The  Critic  of  July  1,  is  a  study  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  that  monotonous  brown-stone  street  within  the  past  ten 

years. Colonel  Higginson's  collection  of  essays  under  the  title  of 

"  Common  Sense  About  Women."  has  fallen  under  the  talons  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  with  what  result  may  easily  be  conjectured.  The 
satirical  skips  and  dances  of  the  critic  about  the  unhappy  book  are 

calculated  to  fill  the  impartial  reader  with  awe  and  amaiement 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  come  to  the  honor  of  having  his  works  translated 
into  strange  tongues.  Some  of  them  have  lately  been  turned  into  the 
Lettish  dialect  of  Northern  Russia  ;  and  his  book,  "  Evening  by  Even- 
ing," is  to  be  translated  into  Tamil. Heine's  only  and  much- 
loved  sister,  the  "  Lotte"  to  whom  he  addressed  that  dainty  "  Idvl  "  : 
"  My  child,  we  two  were  children — "  is  still  alive  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  She  has  a  great  deal  of  her  brother's  brilliancy  and  cleverness. 
He  often  submitted  his  compositions  to  her  censorship  before  publica- 
tion.  One  of  the  most  amusing  book-sales  of  the  season  in  Lon- 
don was  the  recent  one  of  the  library  of  the  whole  literature  of  tobacco, 
collected  during  many  years  by  Mr.  Bragg,  tobacco  in  all  forms  being  , 

treated  in  all  styles  and  in  almost  all  languages. Next  year  the 

French  Institute  will,  for  the  first  time,  award  the  prires  founded  by 
Thiers  and  by  the  widow  of  Jules  Janin.  Each  is  of  the  value  of  three 
thousand  francs,  and  is  to  be  awarded  triennially,   the  former  for  an 

historical  work,   the  latter  for  a  translation  from  the  Latin. Sis- 

mondi,  the  historian,  received  at  the  rate  of  about  one  cent  a  line  for 
each  article  he  contributed  to  the  Biographic  Uni-jcrscllc.  A  few 
years  later  George  Sand  got  two  hundred  dollars  for  articles  in  reviews. 
As  much  as  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  has  been  paid  by 
Murray  for  articles  in  the  Quarterly. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ASCOT    HEATH. 


Our  London  Correspondent  Tells  How  Foxhall  Won  the  Race. 


1 


The  Ascot  week  marks  the  height  of  the  London  season 
every  year,  just  as  the  Eaton  and  Harvard  cricket-match 
virtually  terminates  it.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  racing  meet- 
ings in  England,  and  has  a  continuous  record  from  1727. 
Not  that  races  were  run  there  annually,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  Ascot  Heath  has  been  the  known  home  of  rac- 
ing, off  and  on,  since  that  year  when  those  horses  that  had 
hunted  the  stags  in  Windsor  Forest  in  the  previous  season 
tried  conclusions  for  a  piece  of  plate.  In  1732  royalty,  in 
the  person  of  that  famous  turfite,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
specially  interested  itself  in  the  race  ;  and  in  1753  a  regular 
course  was  laid  down.  It  is  quite  of  a  different  complexion 
from  Epsom,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  being  graced  by  roy- 
alty and  the  aristocracy  in  abundance,  but  as  wanting  that 
crowd  of  "  nobody  knows  who  "  which  must  be  encountered 
on  a  Derby  day.  It  is  likewise  more  out  of  reach  of  Lon- 
don ruffians,  and  the  strictness  of  the  police  makes  the  pick- 
pockets scarcer  than  they  are  on  Epsom  Downs.  But  the 
charms  of  Ascot,  even  to  those  whose  interest  is  chiefly  in 
the  horses,  consists  in  the  promenade  on  the  course  between 
the  various  races.  "  Society  "  finds  there,  under  the  shadow 
of  royalty,  its  own  enclosure.  The  racing  is  always  good 
and  full  of  surprises,  the  prizes  are  valuable,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  ladies  are  some  of  the  prettiest  in  England, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  off  the  sweetest  cos- 
tumes and  the  latest  triumphs  of  their  milliners'  ateliers. 
You  can  go  by  rail  or  road,  according  to  taste.  "  You  pays 
your  money  and  takes  your  choice,"  is  an  axiom  necessarily 
reversible  on  the  occasion,  for  your  choice  precedes  the  pay- 
ment. All  who  can  of  course  go  by  road,  and  make  one  of 
the  long  variegated  serpent  of  equipages  that  worms  its  way 
between  the  green  hedge-rows — a  serpent  composed  of  drags, 
wagonettes,  dog-carts,  mail  phaetons,  pony  carriages,  lan- 
daus, victorias,  and  T-carts,  with  an  occasional  interspersing 
of  cabs,  flys,  and  country  carts,  as  a  contrast  to  the  well-ap- 
pointed coaches  whose  horns  enliven  the  air  with  sounds 
with  which  Wagner  could  have  more  sympathy  than  Strauss 
or  Offenbach.  Who  comes  by  road  must  leave  his  nerves 
behind,  and  care  not  for  wheel-scrapings  or  post-rubbings. 
Happily  for  myself,  I  was  on  the  top  of  a  coach  that  would 
satisfy  the  most  exigent,  and  behind  a  veteran  whip. 

The  two  great  days  at  Ascot  are  the  Procession  Day  and 
the  Cup  Day.  The  procession  means  the  arrival  in  state  of 
royalty  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  Time  was  when  it 
was  conducted  with  much  pomp  and  paraphernalia,  but  that 
was  in  the  days  when  kings  sat  on  England's  throne.  Now, 
like  lots  of  other  things  of  a  like  character,  the  grandeur  of 
the  exhibition  is  dying  out,  and  what  was  once  a  great  sight 
to  behold  is  now  become  a  sad  effort  to  keep  up  a  custom 
for  custom's  sake  alone.  Let  me  describe  the  procession 
this  year.  First  came  the  Earl  of  Cork,  in  a  green  uniform, 
as  master  of  the  queen's  buckhounds  ;  following  him  were 
two  rangers  in  green,  and  four  huntsmen  in  scarlet  and  gold 
— all  mounted  ;  and  then  came  eight  open  carriages,  four  of 
which  were  drawn  by  bay  and  four  by  grey  horses.  In  the 
first  carriage  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (who  does  the  royalty 
business  almost  exclusively  nowadays,)  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught  and  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  were  in  the 
second  carriage,  the  other  carriage  containing  less  promi- 
nent members  of  the  court  and  suite.  Such  was  the  "  pro- 
cession." It  came  in  at  the  gate,  and  filed  up  the  course  to 
the  royal  enclosure,  acknowledging  by  bows  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd  as  it  went  along,  and  then  the  first  race  began. 
But  you  will  naturally  take  more  interest  in  the  Cup  Day, 
seeing  that  America  carried  off  the  cup. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather,  and  a  falling  off 
in  consequence  of  the  comers  by  train,  the  course  was  well 
covered,  and  the  attendance  large.  The  coaches  mustered 
in  full  force,  the  four-in-hand  teams  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon 
Guards,  Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson,  Sir  Blanque  Payton, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  attracting  the  most  notice,  while 
the  greys  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  were  greatly  admired. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  strolled  in  and  out  through  the 
carriages  and  drags,  and  nodded  here  and  there.  He  twice 
passed  the  coach  on  which  I  sat,  and  each  time  I  chanced 
to  hear  not  only  his  voice,  but  what  he  said  to  his 
companions,  Lord  Suffield  and  Lord  Lonsdale.  The 
first  time  it  was,  "What  a  pooty  gal  !"  (I  give  the  pro- 
nunciation,) and  the  second  :  "  Let's  take  a  liquor."  Neither 
remarks  are  remarkable  for  originality,  and  would  be  un- 
worthy of  repetition,  but  that  they  may  serve  to  show  people 
whose  ideas  of  princes  are  got  from  Shakspeare  and  nursery 
rhymes  what  princes  of  the  present  day  talk  about.  The 
Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  Connaught,  too,  went  about  among 
the  ladies,  chatting,  and  booking  glove  bets  on  their  wrist- 
bands. 

The  doubtfulness  of  the  weather  of  course  had  much  to 
do  with  the  dearth  of  millinery  triumphs  and  the  prevalence 
of  black.  There  were  some  exceptions  though,  and  among 
them  were  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in  a  cream-colored  dress 
with  a  Zouave  jacket  of  a  darker  shade,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  in  plain  color,  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  Lady 
Castlereagh  was  in  French  gray,  and  Lady  Ribblesdale  in 
green.  Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  of  late  has  rather  fallen  out  of 
line  with  the  professional  beauties,  wore  a  strawberries-and- 
cream  dress.  I  don't  know  how  else  to  describe  it.  Of  course 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  "  set "  were  numerously  represented. 
Mrs.  Paget  (Minnie  Stevens)  wore  a  white  short  costume,  and 
had  under  her  charge  Miss  Chamberlain,  an  American 
young  lady  whom  she  is  chaperoning  about  a  good  deal  just 
now.  Miss  Chamberlain  is  called  pretty,  and  the  peculiar 
yellow  color  of  her  hair  awfully  raved  about.  However,  as 
her  papa  is  supposed  to  be  rich,  the  peculiar  yellow  of  the 
coin  in  his  pockets  may  cast  an  upward  shimmer  "on  his 
daughter's  tresses. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  winning  of  the 
cup  by  Foxhall  was  a  decidedly  unpopular  event.  Mr. 
Keene's  horse  has  therefore  come  in  for  such  an  amount  of 
faint  praise  as  never  was  known,  and  the  disposition  to  pick 
holes  in  him,  and  belittle  his  achievement,  has  been  most 
marked.  Of  course  the  usual  cheers,  more  marked  from 
habit  than  good  will,  greeted  Foxhall  as  his  jockey,  Cannon, 
rode  him  slowly  from  the  winning  post  to  the  scales  ;  but  it 


was  plain  that  had  it  been  Petronel,  the  favorite,  with  Archer 
on  top,  the  applause  would  have  been  an  ovation.  Perhaps 
had  Mr.  Keene  been  there  himself  to  lead  back  the  winner, 
as  did  the  Duke  of  Westminster  with  Shotover,  after  the 
Derby,  it  would  have  had  a  better  effect.  However,  the 
American  colony  did  its  best  to  get  hoarse.  I  hardly  think 
either  Lorillard  or  Keene  do  the  proper  thing — I  mean  in 
sending  over  their  horses  to  win  big  English  races,  and  never 
coming  themselves  to  see  their  horses  do  it.  It  looks  too 
much  like  "  business  "  to  suit  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  English  turfmen,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  different 
plan  would  be  more  popular.  At  the  outset,  Foxhall  was 
not  even  thought  dangerous,  especially  as  he  had  been  beaten 
by  Retreat  in  the  race  for  the  Ascot  Stakes.  However, 
there's  no  question  he  made  the  running  with  a  vengeance, 
and  half  a  mile  from  home  held  such  a  long  lead  that  cries 
of  "  He'll  never  catch  him  ! "  were  heard  from  Petronel's 
backers  in  despairing  tones  from  the  grand  stand,  and  all 
over  the  place.  Right  they  were,  for  neither  Petronel  nor 
Faugh-a-ballagh  did  catch  him,  and  Cannon  landed  him  a 
winner,  beating  Faugh-a-ballagh  by  a  neck.  There  may  be 
something  in  claiming  that  Foxhall  had  but  two  competitors 
in  the  race,  for  the  very  next  day  he  was  badly  beaten  by  six 
lengths  by  Fiddler  for  the  Alexandra  plate,  being  quite  done 
up  at  -the  end.  But  Mr.  Keene  can  be  satisfied,  even 
though  we're  not,  for  his  horse  has  won  as  a  decoration  for 
his  sideboard,  a  trophy  which  is  part  of  the  racing  plate  of 
many  a  noble  house  in  England. 

Poor  Mrs.  Langtry  ! — she  who  used  to  be  one  of  Ascot's 
most  prominent  lions.  While  the  papers  are  sounding  her 
praises  and  heralding  her  successes  before  the  footlights  all 
through  the  provinces,  one  can  not  but  reflect  on  what  time 
has  done  for  her.  Once  the  favored  guest,  the  admired  cen- 
tre of  attraction  within  the  charmed  circle  that  radiates  from 
Marlborough  house,  how  is  it  with  her  now  ?  I  mean,  of 
course,  socially.  After  doing  an  enormous  business  at  Liv- 
erpool, the  wife  of  the  lessee  of  the  Alexandra  Theatre  has 
just  entertained  her  at  an  afternoon  tea,  to  which  between 
three  and  four  hundred  invitations  were  issued.  I  suppose 
that  two  years  ago,  or  less  even,  Mrs.  Saker  (for  that  is  the 
name  of  the  lessee's  wife)  would  about  as  soon  have  thought 
of  asking  the  Jersey  Lily  to  tea  as  the  Princess  of  Wales.  It 
is  possible  the  princess  would  have  gone  the  sooner  of  the 
two  if  she  had,  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  June  21,  1882. 


WHAT    IS'T    O'CLOCK? 


Ancient  and  Modern  Fashions  In  the  Making  of  Clocks  and  Watches 


Concerning  the  Guiteau  execution,  a  correspondent  writes  : 
Sane  or  insane?  That  is  the  pregnant  question.  So-called  progress 
has  this  week  called  medical  experts,  claiming  to  be  learned  scientists, 
to  a  most  novel  experiment — to  ascertain  the  seat  of  insanity  in  a  man's 
remains.  They  are  offering  by  acts,  if  not  by  positive  assertion,  that 
madness  is  a  disease  of  the  flesh,  ascertainable  after  death,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  spirit  that  with  life  and  motion  animated  the  upright 
man.  The  assassin  of  President  Garfield,  imprisoned  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  days — two  days  less  than  a  circling  year— was  throughout 
subjected  to  the  most  searching  investigations — moral,  religious,  and 
legal  His  guards  were  men  of  at  least  ordinary  intelligence  ;  lawyers 
of  differing  degrees  of  common  sense  and  criminal  law  ;  a  judge  of 
great  patience  and  forbearance — all  and  each  were  persistently  working 
to  ascertain  the  impelling  power  of  the  crime  of  Guiteau.  "Sane  or 
insane  ?  " — that  was  the  knotty  question.  Among  them  all  no  one  man 
reasoned  more  earnestly  than  the  assassin  himself.  Authorities,  diction- 
aries, and  hundreds  of  volumes  were  examined,  as  explainers  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  calibre  of  intellect  that  is  restrained,  or  loosable, 
in  the  spirit  of  man's  life.  They  were  at  fault.  The  opinion  of  the 
majority,  and  of  the  prisoner,  was  that  he  was  sane  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  Guiteau  was  hanged.  He  was  no  longer  a  man.  He  was 
called  "The  remains."  All  power  of  resistance  was  destroyed  in  him. 
The  flesh  was,  as  in  all  other  cases,  on  the  swift  road  to  decay,  when 
a  batch  of  learned,  or  supposed  to  be  learned,  doctors,  made  their  un- 
looked-for appearance,  and  with  all  the  apparatus  for  microscopic  inves- 
tigation, took  out  the  brains  and  the  intestinal  portion  of  Guiteau's 
body  to  find,  through  the  inanimate  soulless  frame,  bow  far  his  intellect 
was  disordered  Perhaps  if  there  had  been  a  little  more  medical 
learning  in  the  case  of  President  Garfield  —  that  most  patient, 
yielding  sufferer — there  would,  while  his  life  lasted,  have  been  less 
blundering,  and  less  flesh-cutting.  However,  there  was  in  his  case  a 
medical  necessity  to  cut  the  dead  flesh.  They  were  searching  for  the 
bullet,  and  in  that  search  discovered  that  they  had  never  known  its 
location,  until  it  fell  from  its  place  of  concealment.  Now  they  are 
carving  up  his  dead  assassin  to  find  the  demon  pf  disordered  intellect, 
or  to  assume  from  the  inanimate  flesh  the  derangement  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  soul's  action  while  it  tenanted  what  they  are  cutting  into. 

This  whole  affair  of  the  assassination  and  death  of*  Gar- 
field, and  the  trial  and  execution  of  Guiteau,  has  proved  a 
miserable  business — miserable  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
was  pitiable  to  observe  the  ignorance  and  jealousy  of  the 
physicians  around  the  dying  bed  of  the  man  they  were  mur- 
dering. It  was  disgusting — that  drunken  frolic  of  high 
officials  from  Elberon  to  Cleveland.  Disgraceful  is  the  pres- 
ent struggle  of  greedy,  avaricious  doctors,  asking  for  pay 
when  they  ought  to  be  on  trial  for  malpractice.  Infinitely 
disgraceful  was  the  long  and  absurd  trial  of  the  vicious 
mountebank,  as  he  masqueraded  in  the  court  with  profane 
and  insolent  vanity,  claiming  that  he  was  the  agent  of  an 
avenging  God.  Quite  as  disgraceful  were  the  scenes  at  the 
Washington  jail,  where  photographers  were  invited  to  take 
Guiteau's  ugly  mug,  and  reporters  to  note  his  well-acted  im- 
itation of  insanity  for  sensational  and  pictorial  journals  ; 
where  morbid  women  and  men  were  permitted  to  secure  his 
autograph  ;  and  where  he  was  watched  that  he  might  not 
kill  himself,  and  fed  on  rare  beefsteaks  that  he  might  have 
the  weight  to  break  his  neck  in  the  dead-fall.  Quite  as  dis- 
gusting was  the  mob  of  male  and  female  cranks  and 
crank  doctors  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  nasty  notoriety,  clam- 
ored around  the  executive  mansion  to  save  his  wretched 
and  worthless  life.  When  the  carcass  was  buried  in  the  jail- 
yard,  we  had  hoped  this  miserable  play  would  have  ended, 
and  that  the  worms  would  have  enjoyed  their  feast ;  but 
now  come  the  fool  doctors  of  that  altogether  worthless  and 
extravagant  National  Museum,  and  secure  the  assassin's 
"  remains,"  to  boil,  wire,  and  preserve;  to  keep  on  exhibi- 
tion— for  what?  Not  for  purposes  of  scientific  instruction, 
but  as  a  sensational  show.  A  National  Museum  !  Where 
poor  Lincoln  was  murdered;  where  the  vertebrse  of  Garfield 
is  preserved,  and  where  the  anatomy  of  Guiteau  is  to  be 
shown — a  rival  to  Madame  Tussaud's  chamber  of  waxwork 
horrors.  There  is  a  church  vault  in  Rome  where  the  bones 
of  dead  monks  are  used  to  fresco  walls  and  ceilings.  This 
National  Museum  ought  to  be  devoted  to  preserving  all  that 
is  valuable  of  the  doctors,  members  of  Congress,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  who  do  not  think  that  the  remains  of 
Guiteau  and  the  National  Museum  ought  to  be  buried  in  a 
common  grave  with  quick-lime. 


The  timeof  theinvention  of  wheel-clocks  moved  byweights, 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  is  uncertain.     Some 
enthusiasts  are  found  to  assert  that  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  Christ  such  a  clock  was  made — in  the  time  of 
Archimedes — but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  be- 
lief.    The  first  unquestionable  fact  that  can  be  stated  upon 
the  subject  is  that  Pope  Sylvester  II.  did  construct  a  wheel- 
clock,  with  weights,  at  Magdeburg  in  996,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  this  was  only  a  revival  of  an  earlier  invention,  and 
that  Boethius  was  the  originator  of  the  mechanical  wheel- 
clock  in  A.  D.  510.     One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely, 
that  clocks  were  in  ordinary  use  in  the  monasteries  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  eleventh  century,  and  no  doubt  the  monks,  who 
had  plenty  of  leisure  and  ample  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
experimental  science,  perfected  them, andm  a  large  measure 
contributed  to  the  perfection  of  their  machinery  as  we  know 
it.     In  1370  a  clock  was  made  in  France  which  was  consid- 
ered a  marvel  of  accurate  time-keeping,  and  which  may  have 
had  a  pendulum,  but  we  can   not  find  positive  evidence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  pendulum  until  the  days  of 
Galileo,  although  ancient  astronomers  are  said  to  have  used 
them  in  computing  the  duration   of  eclipses.      When   we 
come  to  a  consideration  of  modern  clocks  we  find  a  variety, 
limited  only  by  length  of  purse  and  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended,  from  the  little  time-piece  costing  less  than  a 
dollar,  suitable  for  shipboard  and  traveling,  to  the  exquisite 
horologe  in  marble  and  gold,  with  its  cameos  and  statuettes, 
costing  its  hundreds  of  dollars.    Musical  and  chiming  clocks 
play  an  important  part  in  modern  households  as  surely  as 
they  are  losing  favor  in  church-steeples.     They  were    in- 
vented  in   Germany,  and  we  read  of  them   in    1580.     As 
adapted  to  rooms,  they  are  sometimes  exceeding  sweet  in 
tone,  and  sometimes  a  very  great  nuisance.    However,  chime- 
clocks  are  favorites  in  many  homes,  and  what  is  known  as 
the  Westminster  chime  is  as  popular  as  the  cuckoo  clock  of 
German   origin  was   a  while   ago.     Clocks   are   of  course 
adapted  in  style  to  the  rooms  for  which  they  are  intended, 
and  certainly  no  room  is  complete  without  one.     It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  usual  to  increase  their  number,  and 
as  every  one  nowadays  carries  a  watch  of  some  sort  or  other, 
so  every  room,  however  humble,  has  its  clock.     In  France 
notably,  and  in  England  usually,  it  is  the  fashion  to  have 
mantel-shelf  sets,  including  the  clock  and  candelabra  of  the 
same  style,   and  very  handsome  such  sets  often  are.     For 
dining-rooms  they  would  be  in  marble,  or  bronze,  or  dark 
carved  woods  ;  in  the   drawing-rooms,  of  ormolu   or   gilt, 
beautifully  decorated,  very  often  with  medallions  painted  by 
hand,  and  frequently  covered  by  glass  shades.     Very  hand- 
some stands  are  made  in  Dresden  china,  the  value  of  the 
clock  depending,  after  a  certain  moderate  sum  for  the  works, 
entirely  upon  the  material  and  workmanship  of  the  case. 
The  latest  improvements  in  horology  have  been  mainly  in 
the  adaptation  of  electricity  to  the  working  of  the  mechanism. 
The  French  some  time  ago  introduced  the  invisible  stem- 
winder,  which  obviated  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  any  key, 
upon  much  the  same  principle  as  the  stem-winding  watches, 
and  by  an  ingenious  use  of  electricity  a  clock  is  now  made  to 
repeat  in  the  same  manner  as  a  repeater  watch,  by  simple 
pressure  upon  a  ball  attached  to  the  works  by  an  electric 
band.      Quite  recently    an    inventor  has    perfected    three 
methods  of  setting  the  machinery  of  a  clock  in  motion  by 
means  of  electricity,  which  are  known  respectively  as  the 
papillomone,    asteroriome,    and     commutator    escapement 
methods,  in  each  of  which  electricity  is  the  motive  power, 
which,  acting  upon  the  pendulum,  impels  the  machinery  to 
keep  in  motion  as  long  as  the  electric  current  is  supplied. 
The  little  batteries  which  furnish  the  electricity,  and  which 
send  the  current  through  the  coils  of  the  electro -magnet,  are 
concealed  in  a  drawer  fitting  into  the  base  of  the  clock,  and 
are  stated  to  contain  sufficient  carbon  to  last  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  clock  will  require  no  attention  and 
will  not  stop.     If  the  inventor  is  correct  in  his  statements, 
he  has  more  nearly  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion 
than  anybody  else,  for  if  a  clock  can  go  for  two  years  with- 
out stopping,  who,  in  these  days  of  gigantic  enterprise,  will 
stop  short   of  making  one  that  will  never  stop  ?    Among 
other  novelties   in   the  line  of  clocks   we  hear  of  the   cal- 
endar clock,  which  keeps  the   correct  date  always  in  view, 
regularly  producing  a  new  one  as  it  passes  the  old  card  out  of 
view,  and  in  connection  with  it,  a  new  case  for  a  clock,  which 
ceases  to  be  a  case,  and  becomes  a  stand  for  the  clock  at 
the  earliest  possible  notice.     With  this  we  have  little  sym- 
pathy, but  we  confess  to  an  immense  admiration  for  some  of 
the  latest  fashions  in  the  stands  for  clocks.     In  one,  two  fe- 
male figures  in  gilt  uphold  high  above  their  heads  a  bronze 
globe,  which   forms  the  clock,   while  upon  it,  perched  as 
lightly  as  a  fairy,  a  laughing  Cupid  points  with  dimpled  fin- 
ger to^the  hour.     So  much  depends  upon  the  case  of  a  clock 
to-day  that  individual  taste  alone   can  select  a  fitting  one. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  curious  controversy  between 
the  townsfolk  of  Beauvais,  in  France,  and  those  of  the  fa- 
mous German  towns  with  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of 
their  celebrated  clocks.    The  townsmen  of  Beauvais  claimed 
that  besides  recording  calendar  days  of  the  week,  month, 
year,  zodiacal  signs,  eclipses,  phases  of  the  moon,  etc.,  their 
clock  indicated  events  occurring  not  oftener  than  once  in 
four  hundred  years  ;   for  example,  in  three  centuries  out  of 
four  the  last  year  leaps  its  bissextile,  and  the  clock  leaps 
from  February  28  to  the  first  of  March,  a  movement  occur- 
ring once  in  four  hundred  years.     A  Strasburger,  not  to  be 
outdone,  claimed  that  his  town's  clock  not  only  did  all  that 
the  Beauvais  clock  could  accomplish,  but  in  addition  to 
them  contained  an  ecclesiastical  computator,  and  gave  all 
its  indications,  golden  numbers,  solar  cycles,  etc.,  and  wound 
up  by  asserting  that  "  the  Beauvais  clock  makes  a  change 
every  four  centuries.     But  ask  an  astronomer  what  is  meant 
by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.     He  will  tell  you  that  it 
is  a  movement  of  the  stars  describing  a  complete  revolution 
round   the  earth   in  the   space  of  twenty-five  thousand  to 
twenty-six  thousand  years.      In  our  Strasburg  clock  there  is 
this  movement  which  receives  only  one  revolution  in  twenty- 
five  thousand,  years.     As  this  whole  thing,"  adds  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  Strasburg  clock,  "  can  be  measured  and  indicated, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  await  its  accomplishment." 
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The  League  of  Freedom  is  an  organization  of  liquor-deal- 
ers, corner  grocers,  brewers,  and  lager-beer  venders.     It  is 
composed  of  men  who  manufacture  and  sell  alcoholic  drink. 
The  tf  Sunday  Law"  is  an  act  of  the  legislature  restraining 
the  sale  of  drink  on  Sunday.     This  law  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  California,  after  deliberation,  by  a  majority  of 
its  pr°Perly  elected  members.     The  constitutionality  of  its 
provisions  having  been  questioned,  it  was  finally  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California  to  be  in  accordance  with 
our  organic  law.     An  endeavor  having  been  made  by  tem- 
perance  organizations  for  its   enforcement,  the  league  is 
organized  to  defeat  it.     Hence  we  see  two  contending  or- 
ganizations,  one   composed  mostly  of  native-born  Ameri- 
cans, to  uphold  and   sustain  the  law,  the  other  composed 
mostly  of  foreign-born  citizens,  to  defeat  the  law.     We  are 
not  discussing  the  temperance  question,  the  Sunday  ques- 
tion, or  the  native-American  question.     But  no  good  citizen, 
who  is  intelligent   and    disinterested,  can    doubt   that  the 
League  of  Freedom  is  wrong,  and  the  temperance  people 
right.    The  league  members  are  law-breakers,  and  whatever 
anybody  may  think  of  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  of  Sabbath 
observances,  of  the  wine  interests  of  the  State,  or  any  of  the 
kindred  questions  that  are  allied  to  this  one,  there  ought  to 
be,  and  there  can  be,  no  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  attitude  of  this  league  to  the  law.     In  a  country  where 
all  are  electors,  and  have  an  equal  voice  in  making,  inter- 
preting, and  executing  the  laws,  there  is  no  possible  justifi- 
cation for  an  organization  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  setting 
a  law  at  defiance.     The  Democratic  party  in  convention  has 
bid  for  this  liquor-vending  and  law-breaking  interest.     It 
will  get  it.    The  Republican  party  will  not  bid  for  it,  and  if 
it  does,  the  temperance  and  Sabbatarian  people  will  run  an 
independent  ticket,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  enable 
the  Democracy  to  carry  the  State.     If  the  Argonaut  were  a 
mere  partisan  organ,  it  would  advise  a  patched-up  compro- 
mise    platform,     so      artfully     arranged       and      carefully 
worded      that      it      would       catch      the      lager  -  drinking 
German,    and    not     offend     the    water  -  drinking    Amer- 
ican.    But  as   it    is   not,    it  recommends    the  Republican 
party  to  openly  declare  an  honest  resolution  upon  the  Sun- 
day law  that  would  preserve  this  day  as  a  day  of  rest ;   a 
day  upon  which  all  laboring  men  can  find  remission  from 
toil ;  a  day  for  innocent  recreation,  and  for  church  worship. 
There  are  certain  questions  within  the  larger  one  that  we 
would  leave  open,  as  ones  upon  which  honest  differences  of 
opinion  may  be  entertained,  and  which  pertain  more  to  the 
counties  where  legislative  members  are  elected  than  to  the 
executive  and  administrative  officers  of  the  State.    But  when 
5  |j.irly  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  fully^ecided 


by  the  courts,  we  would  have  the  Republican  party  resolve 
that  that  law  should  be  rigidly  enforced  and  fully  obeyed  so 
long  as  it  remained  upon  the  statute-books  unrepealed;  and 
we  would  do  this  if  we  knew  that  every  German  in  Califor- 
nia would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.     The  party  that  dares 
not  avow  itself , as  the  advocate  of  law,  and  that  dares  not 
denounce  as  un-American  all  organizations  of  law-breakers, 
had  better  be  in  the  minority  than  the  majority.     The  class 
of  Germans  who  allow  their  bellies  to  control  their  brains, 
make  their  allegiance  to  the  law  subservient  to  their  stom- 
achs, and   float  their  political   principles  in   schooners   of 
lager,   may  be  very  good   citizens,  but   they  are  not   good 
enough  to  entrust  with  the  dictation  of  a  policy  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  or  with  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  a  Repub 
lican  government.     It  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  politicians 
to  think  that  the  respectable  German  vote  will  go  to  the 
Democracy  on  this  question.     Those  of  our  German  citizens 
engaged  in  the  more  important  industries,  who  have  prop- 
erty to  tax  and  wealth  to  protect,  who  would  find  exemption 
from    labor    on    one  day    in   seven,    and    who   have    not 
subrogated     all    the    traditions    of    Christian     civilization 
to    the    beer-mug,    will   vote    as   usual    with    the    Repub- 
lican    party.       When     the     brewer     and     saloon-keeper 
undertake  to    declare    the    opinions    of    Germans,  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  them   that  in   the   flowing   lager   glass 
the  froth  comes  to  the  top,  and  if  this  class  prefers  to  take 
its  political  association  with  the  whisky-drinking  Irish,  in- 
stead of  Americans,  may  the  devil  smile  his  blessing  on 
the  unholy  aliance.    And   now,  let  us  be  distinctly  under- 
stood.    We  mean  to  say  in  this  article  just  this,  and  this 
only  :    When  in  a  Republican  government  a  law  has  been 
fairly  enacted  and  judicially  determined,  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  good  citizens.     Any  other  rule  leads  to  anarchy, 
and  finally  to  destruction.      This  can  be  accepted  by  the 
reader  who  is  not  a  church-goer,  who  does  not  profess  re- 
ligion, and  who  finds  his  Sunday's  rest  not  within  sound  of 
the  church-bell.     It  can  be  accepted  by  the  man  who  hates 
"blue"  laws,  sumptuary  laws,  and  all  sorts  of  laws  restraining 
personal  liberty,  and   interfering  with  the  freedom  of  his 
conscience.     It  can  be  accepted  by  the  man  who  does  not 
favor  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  and  by  the  vine-grower  who 
conscientiously  believes  that  the  very  best  way  to  solve  the 
temperance  problem  and  the  saloon  problem  is  to  place  a 
bottle  of  pure   California  wine  on  the  dinner-table  or  with 
the  outgoing  dinner-pail  of  every  working  man  in  California. 
It  can  be  accepted — this   proposition  to  obey  the  law,  for  it 
is  that  and  nothing  more — by  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  been  reared  to  an   observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  God's 
holy  day,  to  every  total-abstinence  temperance  man   who 
sees  in  the  liquor  traffic  the  greatest  evil  that  curses  human- 
ity.    If  the  Sunday  law  is  wrong,  let  it  be  repealed  ;  but  un- 
til it  is  repealed  let  it  be  obeyed  and  respected  as  the  law  of 
the  State. 


coin  shall  not  be  heard  in  bank,  or  the  din  of  the  anvil  and 
hammer  in  the  shop — then  we  would  not  permit  the  crimi- 
nal to  run  his  dead-fall  in  the  interest  of  the  devil,  or  any 
other  association  of  law-breakers  to  league  together  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Sunday  law.  Let  the  Democracy  make  this 
issue.  Let  the  Republican  party  accept  it — not  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  but  in  the  defiance  of  a  full  challenge  let  the 
appeal  be  made  to  the  sense  of  an  intelligent  people.  Let 
this  be  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  Let  the  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations turn  out,  and  with  the  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
or  the  mad  Savonarola,  preach  for  the  preservation  of  God's 
Sabbath  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the  gin  industry ;  and  let 
the  ten  thousand  clerks,  mechanics,  and  toilers,  with  their 
ten  thousand  wives  and  their  thirty  thousand  children, 
who  go  out  to  groves,  ocean  shore,  and  brook  side  on  Sun- 
day, become  the  Salvation  Army  to  rescue  one  day  in  seven 
from  whisky. 


The  Democratic  party,  in  resolving  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Sunday  law,  has  made  a  fatal  mistake.     It  is  an  appeal  to 
the  immoral,  the  vile,  and  the  irreligious  for  votes.    1 1  is  a  bid 
to  the  liquor  manufacturer  and  whisky  vender  for  their  votes, 
and  the  votes  of  such  of  their  victims  as  they  can  control.    It 
is  done  in  the  belief  that  the  class  who  make  of  Sunday  a 
harvest-day  from  the  sale  of  drink  are  more  active  than  the 
great  intelligent  force  of  working  and  business  men,  who  look 
to  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  the  great 
force  of  religious  men  and  women  who  look  to  the  Sabbath 
as  a  time  set  apart  by  divine  authority,  and  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God.     It  is  a  fatal  political  mistake,  because 
among  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  voters  in  this 
State  there   are  one  hundred  thousand  to  whom  the  law 
gives  a  protection  they  would  not  otherwise  enjoy.     It  gives 
rest  to  mind  and  body,  and  to  brain  and  muscle.     They 
know  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  physical  health  ;  they 
know  that  it  is  sanctified  by  custom,  law,  and  tradition  as 
old  as  civilization  ;  that  exemption  from  labor  one  day  in 
seven  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  Christian  civilization. 
The  laboring  man  knows  that  it  is  the  one  law  which  gives  his 
class  universal  protection  from  the  exacting  greed  and  the 
unrelenting  tyranny  of  capital.     To  be  entitled  by  law  to 
have  one  day  set  apart  from  secular  pursuits  is  the  born  pre- 
rogative of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  lives  under  a 
free,  republican  government.     We  would  have  no  man  who 
makes  the  law,  or  priest,  or  preacher  compel  us  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  according  to  the    exactions   of  his    faith,   in 
opposition  to   our  own    judgment.      But    when    the    law- 
making power  has  enacted   a  statute  which  has  the  sup 
port  of  physical  science    and  the  sanction   of  a  common 
law,  against  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary  ;  when  the  civil   law  enacts   the   code  which  the 
Divine  finger  wrote  upon  the  tablet  of  stone,  that  upon  that 
day  "  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work — thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
"  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
"  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  "  ;  and 
when  we  know  that  that  law  is  to  protect  us  from  the  greed 
of  wealth  and  the  tyranny  of  power  ;  when  it  is  equally  ap- 
plied, and  makes  the  court  close  its  portals  and  the  lawyer 
his  office  ;  a  day  upon  which  civil  arrests  shall  not  be  made, 
and  civil  writs  shall  not  run  ;  a  day  on  which  the  clinking 


Just  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Justice  Field  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  then  Chief-Justice  of  California, 
wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  sustaining  a  Sunday  law  like  the 
present.  This  most  admirable  analysis  of  the  law  is  approv- 
ingly commented  upon  by  Professor  Pomeroy,  of  the  Hast- 
ings Law  College,  in  a  recent  work  edited  by  him,  entitled 
"The  Legislative  and  Judicial  Work  of  Judge  Field."  Jus- 
tice Field  says  : 

In  its  enactment,  the  Legislature  has  given  the  sanction  of  law  to 
a  rule  of  conduct  which  the  entire  civilized  world  recognizes  as  essential 
to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  society.  Upon  no  subject  is 
there  such  a  concurrence  of  opinion  among  philosophers,  moralists, 
and  statesmen  of  all  nations,  as  on  the  necessity  of  periodical  cessation 
from  labor.  One  day  in  seven  is  the  rule,  founded  in  experience,  and 
sustained  by  science.  There  is  no  nation  possessing  any  degree  of  civ- 
ilization where  the  rule  is  not  observed,  either  from  the  sanctions  of  the 
law  or  the  sanctions  of  religion.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  men  of  science,  and  distinguished  philosophers  have  not  hes- 
itated to  pronounce  the  rule  founded  upon  a  law  of  our  race. 

The  Legislature  possesses  the  undoubted  right  to  pass  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  promotion  of  good  morals,  and  if  it  is 
o*  the  opinion  that  periodical  cessation  from  labor  will  tend  to  both, 
and  thinks  proper  to  carry  its  opinion  into  a  statutory  enactment  on 
the  subject,  there  is  no  power  outside  of  its  constituents  which  can  sit 
in  judgment  upon  its  action.  It  is  not  for  the  judiciary  to  assume  a 
wisdom  which  it  denies  to  the  Legislature,  and  exercise  a  supervision 
over  the  discretion  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  judiciary 
to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  legislation  :  and  when  it  does 
so  it  usurps  a  power  never  conferred  by  the  constitution. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute  to  say  that  man- 
kind will  seek  cessation  from  labor  by  the  natural  influences  of  self- 
preservation.  The  position  assumes  that  all  men  are  independent,  and 
at  liberty  to  work  whenever  they  choose.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not 
in  theory,  it  is  false  in  fact  ;  it  is  contradicted  by  every  day's  experience. 
The  relations  of  superior  and  subordinate,  master  and  servant,  princi- 
pal and  clerk,  always  have  and  always  will  exist.  Labor  is  in  a  great 
degree  dependent  upon  capital,  and  unless  the  exercise  of  the  power 
which  capital  affords  is  restrained,  those  who  are  obliged  to  labor  will 
not  possess  the  freedom  for  rest  which  they  would  otherwise  exercise. 
The  law  steps  in  to  restrain  the  power  of  capital  Its  object  is  not  to 
protect  those  who  can  rest  at  their  pleasure,  but  to  afford  rest  to  those 
who  need  it,  and  who,  from  the  conditions  of  society,  could  not  other- 
wise obtain  it.  Its  aim  is  to  prevent  the  physical  and  moral  debility 
which  springs  from  uninterrupted  labor ;  and  in  this  aspect  it  is  a  be- 
neficent and  merciful  law.  It  gives  one  day  to  the  poor  and  dependent, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  no  capital  or  power  is  permitted  to  de- 
prive them.  It  is  theirs  for  repose,  for  social  intercourse,  for  moral 
culture,  and,  if  they  choose,  for  divine  worship. 

Professor  Pomeroy  comments  as  follows  : 

Indeed,  every  one  can  see  that  the  only  chance  for  rest  to  the  over- 
worked laboring  classes  in  our  factories  and  workshops,  and  in  the 
heated  rooms  of  our  cities,  is  in  a  law  compelling  cessation  from  secu- 
lar pursuits  at  regular  intervals.  Without  it  there  would  be  for  them 
only  ceaseless  toil.  To  them,  therefore,  such  a  law  is  a  great  blessing. 
It  enables  them,  one  day  in  a  week,  to  be  with  their  families;  to  seek 
with  them  the  pure  air  of  the  country  ;  to  visit  gardens,  and  places  for 
quiet  enjoyment  ;  to  exchange  courtesies  with  friends  and  relatives,  and 
to  be  free  from  the  perpetual  din  of  the  shops,  and  the  ever-pressing 
thought  that  only  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they  can  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

To  the  objection  that  Sunday  is  a  day  of  religious  ob- 
servance by  certain  sects,  Judge  Field  replies  as  follows  : 

The  power  of  selection  being  in  the  Legislature,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  Sunday  should  not  be  designated  as  well  as  any  other  day. 
Probably  no  day  in  the  week  could  be  taken  which  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  some  objection.  That  the  law  operates  with  inconvenience  to 
some  is  no  argument  against  its  constitutionality.  Such  inconvenience 
is  incident  to  all  general  laws.  A  civil  regulation  can  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  religious  institution  because  it  is  enforced  on  a  day  that 
a  particular  religious  sect  regard  as  sacred.  The  fact  that  the  civil 
regulation  finds  support  in  the  religious  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  California  is  no  argument  against  its  establishment.  It 
would  be  fortunate  for  society  if  all  wise  civil  rules  obtained  a  ready 
obedience  from  the  citizens,  not  merely  from  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  but  from  conscientious  and  religious  convictions  of  their  obliga- 
tions. The  law  against  homicide  is  not  the  less  wise  and  necessary  be- 
cause the  Divine  command  is,  ' '  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. "  The  legis- 
lation against  perjury  is  not  the  less  useful  and  essential  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice  because  the  injunction  comes  from  the  Most 
High,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. "  The 
establishment  by  law  of  a  day  of  rest  from  labor  is  none  the  less  a 
beneficent  and  humane  regulation  because  it  accords  with  the  Divine 
precept  that  upon  that  day  "  Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates." 

Both  these  gentlemen  are  learned  in  the  law,  and  both  are 
Democrats.  This  Sunday  law  was  passed  by  a  Democratic 
legislature.  It  was  affirmed  by  a  Democratic  Chief  Justice. 
In  the  recent  convention  the  resolution  for  its  repeal  would 
have  been  voted  down  by  a  decisive  majority  if  the  delega- 
tion from  San  Francisco,  which  was  put  up  in  the  back- 
room of  an  Irish  whisky  saloon,  had  not  voted  solidly  for 
it.  We  say  the  Democratic  party  has  made  a  fatal  mistake 
in  its -assault  upon  the  Sunday  law,  and  upon  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  we  invoke  the  verdict  of  all  honest  men  who 
toil. 


Cowardice  and  indifference  are  the  banes  of  our  political 
life.  With  courage  and  attention  to  our  public  affairs,  all 
the  evils  of  which  we  now  complain  can  be  immediately  and 
permanently  corrected.  If  the  business  men  and  property- 
owners  of  this  State  will  at  this  time  take  an  active  interest 
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in  the  coming  Republican  convention,  they  can  secure  State 
officials,  members  of  Congress,  and  a  State  Legislature  which 
will  perform  their  duties  conscientiously  and  in  the  direction 
of  economy  and  good  government.  The  people  of  this 
State  are  paying  to  their  officials,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
State  and  municipal  governments,  some  ten  million  dollars 
annually.  Nearly  every  official  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
office-holders  is  over-paid.  In  nearly  every  office  in  this 
State  there  are  extravagances  of  expenditure  and  money- 
leaks  that  can  be  corrected  with  benefit  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  We  are  not  now  considering  criminal  peculations  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  We  simply  declare  that  for  the  ca- 
pacity engaged  and  the  labor  demanded  in  nearly  all  the 
offices  the  officials  are  overpaid,  and  there  is  waste,  growing 
out  of  inattention,  that  can  be.  avoided.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  for  every  position,  from  pound-master  to 
the  chief-justice,  there  are  scores  of  candidates,  all 
clamoring  for  positions  for  the  money  that  is  in  them, 
and  because  they  are  places  of  little  labor.  The  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  this  State,  the  Honorable  Robert  Morrison,  and  each 
and  every  one  of  the  associate  justices,  receive  more  money 
than  any  one  of  them  ever  did  at  his  profession,  and  more 
than  they  could  earn  if  they  should  retire  from  the  bench  to 
private  practice.  The  same  sweeping  declaration  holds 
good  of  every  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  throughout  the 
State.  From  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  profession  and 
the  practice  of  law  in  California,  he  declares,  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  judge  in 
California  who  is  not  better  compensated  on  the 
bench  than  he  would  be  at  the  bar.  If  it  were 
not  so,  the  judges  would  resign  ;  but  they  never  do  resign, 
except  when  they  know  they  can  earn  more  money,  and  no 
attorney  in  successful  practice  is  ever  willing  to  go  upon  the 
bench.  We  recall  two  resignations  from  the  Supreme  Court 
— those  of  Crocker  and  Sanderson — to  take  employment  from 
railroads.  We  recall  the  resignation  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell from  a  District  Court,  and  Mr.  Hayne  recently  from  the 
Superior  Court,  one  to  earn  more  money  at  the  bar,  and  the 
other  because  of  his  wife's  health,  and  because  he  had  be- 
come wealthy.  We  recall  the  names  of  prosperous,  money- 
making,  and  talented  lawyers,  such  as  Hoge,  Wilson,  Mc- 
Allister, Lake,  and  many  more  who  have  declined  judicial 
positions  because  they  were  not  well  enough  paid.  Then, 
says  the  reader,  we  should  give  higher  judicial  salaries,  and 
get  better  talent.  There  is  an  argument  in  this  direction ; 
we  are  not  making  it.  What  we  now  say  is  this  :  the  judges 
are  paid  more  than  they  can  earn  out  of  office.  Not  one 
would  resign  if  his  salary  were  reduced,  and  for  every  va- 
cancy there  would  be  ten  applicants.  The  office  of  governor 
is  overpaid.  There  are  one  thousand  farmers,  and  as  many 
more  merchants,  mechanics,  and  business  men  who  have 
the  ability  and  all  the  qualifications  to  fill  the  gubernatorial 
office,  who  in  their  pursuits  do  not  earn  half  the  money  paid 
to  the  governor.  From  the  time  of  Bigler  down  to  the  nom 
ination  of  Stoneman,  there  has  been  no  governor  who  has 
sought  the  nomination  for  the  money  that  is  in  it,  who  could 
not  have  been  replaced  by  a  better  man  at  half  the  salary. 
There  have  been  governors — men  of  wealth — who  through 
ambition,  or  for  the  honor,  have  filled  this  honorable  place. 
We  may  m'ention  Latham,  Stanford,  Low,  Booth,  and 
our  present  governor,  Perkins,  who  would  have  sought 
the  office  if  there  had  been  no  salary  attached  to  it. 
We  sum  up  this  statement  by  saying  there  are  a  thou- 
sand gentlemen  in  this  State  who  would  make  good  ex- 
ecutives, each  of  whom  would  gladly  be  governor  at 
half  the  present  salary.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all 
the  State  officials.  There  are  clerks  in  the  Nevada  Bank 
and  Bank  of  California  earning  one  hundred  and  fifty  and 
two  hundred  dollars  per  month,  whose  financial  ability  would 
qualify  them  for  Treasurer  or  Controller,  who  would  gladly 
take  these  offices,  and  who,  holding  them,  would  at  least  do 
the  work  of  one  deputy.  There  are  a  thousand  school- 
masters in  the  State  who  would  be  induced  at  the  same 
salary  to  become  Superintendent  of  Education.  Mrs.  Carr 
once  filled  this  position,  and  filled  it  well.  There  are  seven 
hundred  school-marms  in  San  Francisco,  earning  less  than 
seventy-five  dollars  per  month,  who  would  have  performed 
the  duties  better.  The  office  of  Sheriff  is  expected  to  bring 
a  fortune  to  the  incumbent  every  term.  In  every  county 
there  are  hundreds  of  competent  men  who  would  gladly  take 
the  place  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  with 
all  its  responsibilities.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  young 
man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  graduate  of  a  high-school,  who 
could  not  fill  the  office  of  County  Clerk,  and  who  would 
not  gladly  do  it  for  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  in 
any  county  in  this  State,  San  Francisco  included.  There 
are  a  hundred  gentlemen  in  San  Francisco  who  would 
take  the  office  of  Mayor  or  Supervisor,  as  they  do  in 
England  and  in  many  Eastern  cities,  without  pay.  Our 
County  Clerk,  Wilder,  was  an  under-paid  mining  secretary  ; 
our  Recorder,  Cherry,  was  a  sign-painter  ;  our  Superintend- 
ent of  Streets,  Graham,  was  a  drayman ;  our  Assessor,  Bad- 
lam,  was  a  house-broker  ;  our  Tax-Collector,  O'Brien,  was  a 
lawyer's  clerk  ;  the  Auditor,  Brickwedel,  was  a  merchant, 
who  took  the  office  not  for  its  salary  ;  Widber  was  a  corner 
druggist ;  Walter  Leman,  Public  Administrator,  was  an  actor 


without  an  engagement ;  Pratt,  the  District  Attorney,  was  a 
lawyer  without  practice.  On  the  Democratic  ticket,  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  is  a  vine-grower;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
a  miner.  Of  the  candidates  for  Congress  there  is  but  one 
of  the  six  who  has,  during  any  year  within  the  last  ten, 
earned  as  much  money  as  his  mileage  to  Washington.  There 
is  not  a  single  name  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  after  we  pass 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  has  the  assurance  of  earning, 
in  any  legitimate  pursuit,  one-half  the  amount  of  his  salary 
and  perquisites  in  office.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  professional  man  of  the  classes  competent 
to  hold  office,  do  not,  on  an  average,  earn  half  that  is 
paid  officials.  Many  talented  clergymen  are  glad  to  earn 
less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Good  lawyers, 
and  plenty  of  them,  are  seeking  places  as  salaried  attorneys 
at  less  money.  The  best-paid  editorial  writer  in  this  State 
gets  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  salary, 
while  many  good  writers,  educated,  and  with  experience,  are 
working  for  twenty  dollars  a  week.  The  very  best  of  me- 
chanics do  not  average  twenty-four  dollars  per  week.  Clerks, 
educated,  and  of  good  deportment,  required  to  be  well  dressed, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  their  business,  are  easily  found 
at  twenty-five  dollars  per  week — and  so  on  through  all  the 
departments  of  business.  Because  of  these  over-paid  sala- 
ries, there  is  an  increasing  struggle  for  place.  Civil  service 
reform  will  never  prevent  political  idlers  from  struggling  fo: 
positions  of  independent  leisure.  This  it  is  that  makes  of 
politics  a  profession.  This,  and  what  these  people  can  steal, 
makes  the  machine.  It  is  these  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  po- 
litical life  that  keep  the  whole  mob  of  office-seekers  on 
a  continual  strain  for  nomination.  Thus  politics  becqmes 
a  money-making  industry,  and  has  enlisted  in  its  ranks 
every  idle  vagabond  who  would  rather  hold  office  than 
work.  The  man  .of  easy  conscience  will  pay  more  money 
for  a  place  than  it  is  worth,'  and  take  the  chances  of 
a  criminal  recoupment.  Except  in  the  case  of  ambition  for  an 
office  of  honor,  it  is  hard  to  explain  why  men  will  spend  so  much 
energy,  time,  and  money  to  acquire  an  official  position,  un- 
less they  intend  to  make  criminal  use  of  official  opportunity. 
An  industrious  Governor  could  do  all  his  own  work  with  one 
competent  secretary  ;  but  he  must  have  a  private  secretary, 
a  Governor's  clerk  and  assistant,  a  messenger,  and  a  porter. 
An  industrious  Secretary  of  State  can  get  on  with  one  com- 
petent assistant ;  the  Controller,  except  when  the  Legisla- 
ture is  in  session,  with  two.  The  Treasurer  needs  only  one 
book-keeper  and  a  deputy.  The  Attorney-General  can  get  on 
with  the  aid  of  a  clerk  to  do  his  writing.  The  Adjutant- 
General  should  do  all  his  own  work  with  an  aid.  The  State 
Librarian  should  be  a  woman,  and  her  assistants  should  be 
women.  Half  the  deputyships  and  clerkships  of  all  the 
offices  in  the  State  ought  to  be  filled  by  women,  instead  of 
great,  lunky,  idling  he-clerks,  who  loaf,  talk  politics, 
whittle,  and  smoke  half  their  time,  and  the  majority  of 
whom  hold  their  over-paid  places  as  compensation  for  the 
dirty  work  they  do  in  politics.  There  are  ten  thousand 
farmers  in  this  State,  intelligent,  well-educated  men,  who 
work  all  day  in  the  field  to  save  the  cost  of  a  Chinaman, 
who  would  do  more  work  for  one  dollar,  and  at  every  county 
court-house  in  the  State,  (except  one,)  there  is  a  ring  of  idle, 
loafing  politicians, smoking,  drinking  whisky,  and  laughing  at 

the  farmer  for  "being  such  a  d d  fool  of  a  granger";  call 

ing  him  "  Old  Hay-seed,"  and  turning  up  their  noses  at  the 
smell  of  the  stable  and  barnyard.  There  are  ten  thousand  in 
telligent  mechanics  and  working  men  in  the  State,  who  are 
the  slaves,  peons,  and  born  thralls  of  these  small  party  pot- 
house Cedrics,  who  wear  the  chain  and  brand  of  the  political 
Saxon,  and  are  proud  to  be  the  swine-herds  of  a  party- 
master. 


These  farmers,  mechanics,  and  working  men  occasionally 
see  these  things,  and  every  once  in  a  while  the  mud-turtles 
of  toil  feel  the  fire  on  their  backs,  and  threaten  to  roll  over. 
Now  and  then  the  business  men  and  tax-payers  begin  to  feel 
the  burden  of  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  they  come  down 
to  the  State  or  county  convention  with  a  full  resolve  to  pitch 
him  off.  Freight-payers,  merchants,  and  producers  complain 
of  the  railroads  ;  corporations  have  grown  insatiate  ;  the 
politicians  are  more  corrupt ;  the  lobby  is  more  greedy  ; 
taxes  increase,  and  the  people  resolve  to  call  a  State  Con- 
vention. Reform  is  the  slogan  ;  retrenchment  is  the  watch- 
word. The  politicians  scent  danger,  and  they  say  to  them- 
selves, "  Old  Hay-seed  is  up  ;  how  shall  we  get  him?"  And 
all  at  once,  all  over  the  State,  in  the  cities,  and  around  the 
corner  groceries  ;  at  the  country  cross-roads,  and  around 
the  county  court-houses  there  goes  up  the  cry  of  "Anti- 
monopoly  ! "  In  San  Francisco  and  Vallejo  every  Irish, 
whisky-vending  patriot  scents  the  chance  to  win  an  election 
for  the  "grand  ould  parthy."  He  shouts,  "Anti-monopoly  I "  ; 
"  Down  with  the  railroad  I  "  The  ward  orator  takes  his  cue 
from  Buckley,  Kearney,  Brady,  Mannix,  or  Bill  Carr,  and  he 
rushes  to  his  club  with  a  speech  denouncing  monopoly.  The 
clubs  send  anti-monopoly  delegates  to  an  anti-monopoly 
convention,  pass  anti-monopoly  resolutions,  make  anti- 
monopoly  speeches,  and  nominate  a  man  for  governor 
who  went  to  the  cnnventinn  on  a  free  pass,  went 
home  on  a  free  pass,  and  was  nominated  through  the  influ 


ence  of  a  railroad  political  manager.  Then  "Old  Hayseed" 
throws  up  his  hat,  and  cheers  for  the  "  grand  old  party," 
upon  which  he  has  rested  his  hopes  of  reform.  He  goes 
home,  and  dreams  of  anti-monopoly,  while  at  the  court- 
house, cross-roads,  Buckley's  saloon,  the  corner  grocery,  and 
all  through  official  circles  is  heard  a  broad  guffaw  over 
the  way  business  men,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  farmers  ' 
have  been  fooled  by  a  trick  of  party  management.  This 
thing  goes  on,  and  keeps  going  on,  year  after  year.  The 
politician  plays  on  the  fears  of  the  people.  The  Republican 
says  :  "  I  should  like  to  have  Jim  Shafter,  or  John  F,  Swift, 
"  or  Charley  Felton,  or  some  strong,  brainy,  independent 
"  man  for  Governor,  or  for  Congress.  But  we  can't  elect 
"  him  ;  he  is  not  popular  ;  he  has  offended  the  Irish,  or  the 
"  water  company  ;  he  has  said  something,  or  done  some- 
"  thing  ;  he  has  expressed  some  unpopular  opinion  ;  he  is  a 
"  good  man,  and  would  make  a  good  officer,  but  he  is  not 
"  available  ;  he  slops  over  ;  he  is  not  a  true  party  man  ;  he 
"  is  eccentric  and  unreliable  ;  he  is  not  popular  ;  he  could 
"  not  get  the  Irish  vote,  the  German  vote,  or  the  Jewish 
"  vote.  How  is  he  on  slickens,  and  the  Sunday  law  ?  Has 
"he  ever  hired  a  Chinaman?"  This  is  the  cowardly  and 
contemptible  ordeal  that  every  proud,  honest,  and  capable 
man  must  go  through  to  get  office.  He  must  be  born  a 
brainless  idiot,  without  an  opinion,  or  he  must  be  a  politic, 
cowardly,  skulking  knave,  and  hide  his  thoughts.  He  must 
be  a  plausible,  sniveling,  politic,  senseless  thing,  promising 
everything  to  everybody,  in  order  that  he  may  be  available 
enough  for  a  nomination,  and  popular  enough  for  an 
election.  The  man  who  will  do  this  ;  who  had  not  rather 
be  in  private  life,  and  who,  in  event  of  a  nomination, 
would  not  be  more  proud  of  defeat  with  self-respect,  than 
with  victory  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  pride,  is  one  who, 
in  office,  will  lack  the  nerve  and  moral  courage  to  do  his 
duty.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  weary  of  popular 
men  ;  we  are  tired  of  available  men ;  we  always  did  hate  a 
coward,  and  we  have  no  respect  for  a  fool.  We  should 
be  glad  if  the  Republicans,  without  the  aid  of  any 
manipulators,  would  send  independent  delegates  to  a  State 
Convention  who  would  have  the  courage  to  give  us  an  un- 
popular ticket.  Just  for  once,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republican  party,  let  us  have  for  Governor  a  man  of  brains 
and  courage  without  any  pledges.  Let  us  send  men  to  Con- 
gress who  are  eloquent,  and  intelligent,  and  industrious. 
Let  us  elect  judges  who  are  independent,  courageous,  and 
learned  in  the  law,  like  Jackson  Temple,  who  had  the 
courage  to  make  a  decision  in  the  face  of  a  coming 
convention  before  which  he  was  a  candidate.  Give 
us  for  Railroad  Commissioners  and  Boards  of  Equali- 
zation men  who  would  have  the  courage  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  face  of  a  brainless,  conscienceless,  howling 
mob.  Such  a  ticket  the  Republican  party  can  elect.  It 
would  sweep  the  State  like  a  cyclone  across  Iowa.  But  if 
we  are  to  consult  the  narrow-minded,  one-idea  people,  avoid 
everybody's  prejudices,  stand  in  fear  of  everybody's  opposi- 
tion, consult  General  Miller,  Frank  Page,  and  all  the  Federal 
officers,  conciliate  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  and  the  Jews, 
pass  meaningless  resolutions  to  secure  temperance-folk  and 
lager-beer  drinkers,  and  put  as  candidates  on  the  ticket  a 
set  of  cowardly,  popular,  brainless  idiots,  who  may  be  chosen 
by  the  secret  machinations  of  corporation  agents,  corpora- 
tion managers,  and  Republican  machine  hirelings,  we  will 
be  beaten,  and  will  deserve  to  be  beaten. 


A  native-born  American  citizen  keeps  a  store  for  the  re- 
tail of  shoes  at  Nos.  777  and  779  Market  Street.  He  pur- 
chases articles  manufactured  by  Chinese.  These  foreigners 
are  here  under  the  law,  entitled  to  its  protection,  and  have 
the  same  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  shoes  as  the  citizen 
who  is  native-born  or  adopted  from  any  other  country.  The 
Irish,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Chinese, 
thinking  in  their  ignorance  and  stupidity  that  by  ruining 
this  American  merchant's  business  they  can  prevent  other 
citizens  from  employing  Chinese,  have  determined  to  boy- 
cott him.  A  mob  has  paraded  itself  before  this  merchant's 
store,  with  offensive  speech  and  cards,  to  warn  people  not  to 
trade  with  the  offending  establishment.  The  result  could 
have  been  anticipated  by  any  but  an  Irishman.  Every 
American-born  man  or  woman,  and  every  foreigner  of  sense, 
is  so  outraged  by  this  illegal  and  impudent  conduct,  that  he 
or  she  is  at  once  inspired  by  a  determination  to  purchase  a 
pair  of  shoes  at  Butterfield's.  The  result  is  that  Putterfield 
is  getting  rich  by  selling  Chinese  shoes,  and  the  Irish  are 
getting  poorer  by  wearing  out  their  brogans  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  his  door.  Boycotting  is  an  un-American  and 
cowardly  Irish  device.  It  won't  work  in  this  country,  and  if 
it  does,  two  can  play  at  the  game.  If  we  should  print  in  our 
columns  the  names  of  the  Irish  shoe-dealers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  ask  our  readers  to  avoid  their  establishments,  we 
should  not  applaud  ourselves  for  the  motive  suggesting  the 
act.  But  we  very  respectfully  state  to  those  few  Irishmen 
who  have  any  sense,  that  their  countrymen  are,  by  their  out- 
rageous conduct,  making  themselves  conspicuously  con- 
temptible, especially  to  that  large  class  of  Americans  who 
think  the  Chinese  possess  some  virtues  which  some  Irish- 
men might  profitably  imitate. 


1G 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ATHENIAN    THEATRES. 


How  Greek  Royalty  Attends  a  Play  at  the  Phalerum  Beach. 

"  Civilization  again,"  I  may  well  say,  as  I  step  from  the 
elegant  two-horse  landau  which  has  brought  me  from  the 
railway  station,  after  having  come  from  the  Piraeus  on 
the  only  railway  — six  miles  long  —  in  Greece.  The  Athe- 
nian hackney  carriages  are  the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  number  painted  on  the  back  to  denote  that 
they  are  not  private  carriages.  My  driver  is  in  livery.  He 
has  read  my  name  on  the  Greek-written  label  of  my  lug- 
gage, and  as  he  opens  the  carriage  door,  with  his  hat  off, 
cunningly  addresses  me  by  name,  and  thus  producing  a 
pleasant  sensation  of  celebrity,  gets  something  over  his 
proper  fare  of  one  drachma.  "  Luxury  again,"  as  I  mount  the 
marble  steps  of  the  hotel,  after  having  had  my  boots  swept 
clean  of  dust  by  two  dexterous  whisks  of  a  feather-brush,  by 
a  boy  dressed  in  a  neat  livery,  who  stands  at  the  door  for 
this  purpose.  The  steps  bring  me  to  a  large  marble-paved 
square  hall,  supported  by  beautiful  columns.  At  the  further 
end  is  a  large  fountain — all  marble — its  jets  of  water  spray- 
ing over  the  water-lilies  and  marine  plants  in  the  basin  be- 
neath. At  the  head  of  the  steps  stands  Kerios  Stampulopu- 
los,  beau-ideal  of  hotel-keepers.  On  the  strength  of  my 
having  passed  a  few  nights  at  his  hotel  some  two  nights  pre- 
viously, he  gives  me  a  cordial  but  dignified  reception,  and 
tells  me  that  my  old  room — the  one  facing  the  palace,  from 
balcony  of  which  I  can  hear  the  military  band  which  plays 
in  the  square  every  afternoon — is  ready  for  my  accommoda- 
tion. I  have  never  seen  a  duke  receiving  his  guests.  Stam- 
pulopulos,  in  his  former  capacity  of  courier,  often  has,  and 
has  evidently  profited  thereby.  Before  going  to  my  room  I 
must  join  him  in  drinking  a  little  glass  of  Martel  brandy  in 
iced  soda  water,  which  is  brought  to  us  as  we  sit  on  the 
divan  opposite  the  fountain.  I  presume  most  people  can 
soon  enwrap  themselves  in  the  dignity  pertaining  to  a  high 
position,  if  suddenly  exalted  to  it ;  but  to  a  position  which 
some  might  consider  a  higher  class  of  servitude,  and  give  it 
a  rank  of  elevation,  is  a  difficult  task,  which  Stampulopulos 
has  most  admirably  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  He  has 
been  chief  in  many  princely  houses,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  English  and  continental 
aristocracy.  I  have  never  seen  Greek  adaptability  so  well 
illustrated  as  in  his  behavior  to  each  individual  who  presents 
himself  at  his  hotel.  Natives  of  any  nation  find  in  him  a 
compatriot  in  language  and  acquaintance  with  their  habits  ; 
members  of  any  rank  the  respect  they  are  entitled  to.  Withal, 
he  is  a  pure  republican,  and  all  under  his  roof  meet  with  the 
same  respectful  eagerness  to  supply  their  wants.  The  way 
he  extinguishes  a  vulgar-looking  man,  belonging  to  a  Cook's 
party  evidently,  is  very  amusing.  "  Garcong,  veny  here. 
Appeley  vous  this  filthy  stuff  caffy  ?  "  shouts  a  little  fellow, 
who  has  a  very  pronounced  checked  suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
helmet  hat  with  several  yards  of  muslin  wound  round  it,  the 
ends  of  which  hang  a  long  way  down  his  back.  Stampulop- 
ulos, begging  my  pardon  for  the  interruption,  rises,  and 
placing  himself  beside  the  waiter,  who  has  answered  the 
impatient  call  in  English,  says:  "Why  is  this  gentleman 
dissatisfied  ?"  "  He  asked  for.  Greek  coffee,  and  it  appears 
does  not  like  it,"  replied  the  waiter.  "  Explain  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  can  have  coffee  prepared  in  any  manner. 
Be  careful  in  future  to  state  to  all  wishing  Greek  coffee  that 
it  is  served  with  the  grounds."  Stampulopulos  has  not  once 
looked  at  the  choleric  Cookite,  who  now  says  :  "  All  right ; 
bring  me  caffy  alley  franky.  "  I  don't  think,"  Stampulop- 
ulos remarks  to  me,  as  he  resumes  his  seat,  "  that  when  that 
gentleman  is  at  home,  at  his  lodgings  in  Islington,  he 
troubles  himself  much  about  any  kind  of  coffee  after  dinner." 
.The  charges  at  this  hotel  are  about  three  dollars  for  break- 
fast, lunch,  dinner  of  five  courses  and  wine,  room,  and  ser- 
vice. Excellent  French  and  Rhine  wines  are  kept,  costing 
what  good  wines  must  cost. 

I  am  going  this  afternoon  to  revel  in  the  delights  of  the 
capital,  doubly  enjoyable  as  they  will  be  in  strange  contrast 
with  my  late  wanderings.  I  am  going  where  all  the  Athe- 
nian world  goes  in  the  summer  afternoons — to  Phalerum  Bay, 
leaving  the  scorching,  dusty  city,  to  enjoy  the  cool  sea- 
breeze,  the  baths,  the  promenade,  the  dinner  in  the  open  air, 
and  finally  the  French  vaudeville  in  the  uncovered  theatre. 
The  Piraeus  train  leaves  me,  with  some  five  hundred  others, 
in  a  garden,  from  which  a  few  paces  bring  us  to  the 
promenade.  The  hard,  sandy  beach  is  crowded  already 
with  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  Athens.  The  king  is  here, 
and  I  almost  knock  against  him  as  his  majesty  passes,  ac- 
companied by  sweet-looking  Queen  Olga.  The  king  walks 
fast,  a  few  feet  ahead  of  the  queen,  who  must  find  it  hard 
work  to  keep  only  this  distance  between  them.  Two  of  the 
maids  of  honor  and  the  king's  aide-de-camp,  on  duty  for  the 
day,  follow.  The  king  lives  at  Phalerum  for  part  of  the  bath- 
ing season,  having  accepted  the  loan  of  the  villa  belonging 
to  the  president  of  the  national  bank,  situated  a  little  past 
the  promenade  along  the  beach.  The  neighboring  villas  ac- 
commodate the  suite.  Another  is  rented  by  the  bank  presi- 
dent, to  enjoy  the  daily  sight  of  his  royal  guest,  and  to  beat 
hand  to  receive  any  court  favors  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, will  naturally  be  offered  to  him  and  his  family.  As 
I  have  not  a  fine  villa  to  lend  to  a  sovereign,  I  think  sarcas- 
tically of  this  way  of  getting  asked  occasionally  to  cut  one's 
mutton  at  the  royal  table. 

Tricoupi,  the  prime  minister,  walks  slowly  along  with  a 
slight  limp,  listening  with  his  usual  solemn  look  to  his  com- 
panion, Lombardos,  minister  of  public  instruction,  as  he 
speaks  in  an  excited  manner  with  much  gesticulation.  Lom- 
bardos is  just  now  the  prime  ministers  great  friend  and 
supporter.  Next  week  the  Lombarde  clique  in  the  Greek 
chambers  may  be  strong  enough  to  nominate  their  head 
prime  minister,  which  will  cause  Lombardos  sorrowfully  to 
quarrel  with  Tricoupi,  for  the  nation's  good.  This  idea  may 
also  have  occurred  to  Coumondouros,  the  late — very  late — 
premier,  for  he  smiles  when  he  bows  his  sharp,  twinkling- 
eyed,  white-moustached  face  as  Tricoupi  walks  past.  Cou- 
mondouros has  quite  a  group  with  him,  for  there  can  only 
be  one  minister  of  instruction,  but  there  are  many  who  ar- 
dently pant  for  its  emoluments,  and  a  government  with  a 
majority  of  ten  (including  the  cabinet)  can  not  last  long. 
In  my  drive  through  Athens  this  morning,  I  had  passed 
beautiful  marble  palaces.    The  one,  with  its  flat  roul 


crowded  with  the  statues  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  is  owned  by 
a  gentleman  personally  well  known  and  respected  in  San 
Francisco,  and  famous  all  over  the  world — Dr.  Schleiman. 
His  wealth,  gained  by  business  enterprise,  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  proceeds  of  his  works  on  the  Trojan  and 
Mycenaean  discoveries.  The  other  palace  belongs  to  the 
terribly  stout  gentleman  who  now  approaches,  walking  with 
great  difficulty.  Schleiman's  classical  researches  must  have 
occupied  years  before  he  was  able,  among  the  hundreds  of 
acres  of  ruined  Mycenae,  to  fix  on  the  few  square  yards  con- 
taining the  golden  treasures  of  the  supposed  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon. The  classical  studies  of  the  gentleman  consisted 
in  the  following  paragraph,  met  by  chance  in  a  classica1 
dictionary : 

"  Laurium  :  A  place  of  Attica  where  were  silver  mines,  from  which 
the  Athenians  drew  considerable  revenues,  and  with  which  they  built 
their  fleets  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles.  These  mines  failed  before 
the  age  ol  Strabo." — Thucyd.  2;  Paus.  l.t  c.  1 ;  Strabo,  g. 

'"These  mines  failed  before  the  age  of  Strabo.5  I  think 
II  Signor  Thucydides  was  slightly  mistaken,"  says  the  stout 
Italian  gentleman,  Mr.  Serpieri.  "Some  years  ago  I  got 
the  idea  of  getting  a  concession  from  the  Greek  government 
to  work  for  what  I  could  find.  I  really  don't  know  how 
many  millions  of  francs  I  am  worth.  We  continue  to  ship 
thousands  of  tons  of  lead,  mixed  with  silver,  to  England." 

I  do  not  see  a  single  Greek  dress  ;  I  do  not  hear  much 
Greek  spoken.  Those  who  are  able  to  speak  in  French  or 
English  to  each  other,  do  so.  Those  who  are  not,  put  as 
many  English  or  French  phrases  into  their  conversation  as 
they  can.  It  is  fashionable  not  to  speak  Greek.  The  dlite 
are  the  wealthy  families,  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in 
England  and  France,  and  are  much  envied  and  disliked  by 
their  less  fortunate  countrymen.  Omogenis  (same  birth)  is 
the  term  for  those  born  or  brought  up  abroad.  This  is 
changed  by  the  scornful  to  vromogenis  (badly  smelling 
born). 

It  is  a  gay  scene.  As  a  background  on  one  side  (as  a 
freshman  might  say)  is  the  deep,  blue  -£gean  Sea.  The 
bay  near  us  has  some  dozen  ironclads — English,  French, 
and  Russian.  The  uniforms  of  many  of  the  officers  mingle 
here  and  there  in  the  crowd.  The  Acropolis,  to  the  left, 
stands  sharply  out  from  the  dark  purple  haze  now  creeping 
over  Hymettus  at  its  back.  It  is  time  to-  dine,  as  the  thea- 
tre will  commence  in  an  hour,  and  I  accordingly  dine  a  la 
table  d'/wte  at  one  of  the  many  tables  in  front  of  the  large 
hotel,  not  at  all  discomposed  that  I  am  so  near  the  crowd  that 
the  waiters  have  scarcely  room  to  pass  on  the  outside  of 
the  tables  they  serve,  since  every  one  is  doing  the  same 
about  me.  The  king  has  also  gone  to  dinner.  I  can  hear 
the  band  playing  before  his  villa,  where  there  is  a  crowd  not 
yet  satiated  with  gazing  on  royalty,  waiting  to  see  their 
majesties  come  out  shortly  to  the  theatre. 

Night  is  coming  on  ;  the  electric  lamps  along  the  beach 
and  in  the  theatre  are  lit.  I  hear  the  first  strains  of  "  Barbe 
Bleu"  from  the  orchestra,  so  I  rise  and  join  the  throng  now 
pouring  into  the  arena,  filled  with  benches  divided  off  for 
each  sitter,  each  bench  a  little  higher  than  the  one  in  front,  so 
that  some  two  thousand  people  can  be  well  accommodated. 
Only  the  stage,  orchestra,  and  a  space  at  the  side,  where 
there  are  two  boxes  for  their  majesties  and  attendants,  are 
covered.  All  the  audience  are  sitting  in  the  open  air.  The 
king  and  queen  shortly  come  into  one  box  ;  aide-de-camp 
and  maids  of  honor  in  the  other.  Between  the  acts  we  all 
go  out  on  the  beach,  (including  king  and  queen,)  and  walk 
about  till  the  performance  again  commences.  I  do  not  re- 
enter the  theatre,  as  I  wish  to  avoid  the  crush  which  will 
take  place  a  little  later  on  in  the  cars  for  Athens,  when  every 
individual  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  people  will  rush  to 
go  by  the  first  train  after  the  curtain  drops.  The  train  in 
question  will  only  accommodate  eight  or  nine  hundred;  but 
as  all  are  allowed  an  equal  chance  on  the  platform,  there  will 
be  a  wild  scene  of  confusion,  pushing,  and  scrambling  ;  gen- 
tlemen losing  their  wives,  wives  losing  their  husbands — 
both  losing  their  tempers.  It  will  be  far  into  the  morning 
before  fashionable  Athens,  with  its  equanimity  rather  ruffled, 
will  arrive  at  home. 

To  avoid  this  scrimmage  I  take  an  early  tram,  as  I 
also  wish  to  drive  round  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, and  pass  near  the  Acropolis,  as  the  moon  now  shines 
through  the  Parthenon.  "  How  beautiful  1"  "  How  classic  ! " 
you  will  say.  Wait  a  minute  ;  the  columns  of  the  temple 
come  in  sight.  As  we  turn  a  curve  of  the  road  the  brazen 
clangor  from  the  orchestra  of  an  open-air  Greek  theatre,  op- 
posite the  temple,  blow  away  all  classic  thoughts.  Further 
on — next  door  to  the  temple,  in  fact — is  a  French  cafe  chan- 
tant.  The  singer,  a  woman,  can  be  seen  from  the  road  as  she 
shrieks  out  a  song  from  a  sixteenth-rate  cafe"  cha?itant  reper- 
toire. Next  to  this  is  a  garden,  where  a  troupe  of  Bohe- 
mian girls  are  each  alternately  singing  a  song.  After  each 
song  the  singer  goes  round  with  the  plate  for  coppers.  Other 
singing-gardens  are  near  by ;  more  cafes  chantants,  the  whole 
coming  to  a  climax  at  the  "  Garden  of  the  Nymphs,"  near 
the  entrance  to  the  ancient  Stadium.  On  one  side  of  the 
way  there  is  an  Italian  opera  company  ;  on  the  other  negro 
minstrels,  with  another  cafi  chantant  next  door,  in  opposi- 
tion. We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  carriages 
taking  to  or  from  these  resorts  the  Athenian  public.  My 
ears  are  stunned  with  music  and  singing  of  all  kinds  ; 
Renato,  in  "Ballo  in  Maschera,"  is  using  all  his  voice  to 
make  "Eri  tu"  heard  above  the  negro  song  and  accompany- 
ing banjo,  and  u  Dormez,  dormez,  ma  belle,"  from  a  shrill 
Marseillaise  voice.  The  different  orchestras,  playing  with 
the  opposition  music  to  guide  them  as  to  time,  accomplish 
only  one  mingled,  shuddering  shriek  of  agony.  Do  you  feel 
that  you  are  on  classic  soil  now  ?  To  relieve  you  somewhat, 
I  will  lake  you  into  Athens  by  the  other  side  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, where  all  is  dark  and  silent,  though  here  is  also  a  theatre 
— one  of  the  ancient  theatres  of  Athens.  Curious  thought  : 
Athens  gave  the  plays  of  ^schylus  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  receives  in  return  a  cafi  chantant  Axeitheia. 

Athens,  June  7,  1882. 

The  authorities  of  New  College,  Oxford,  caused  some 
jackdaws,  who  had  confidingly  built  upon  their  chapel  walls, 
to  be  bricked  up,  failing  in  other  means  of  dislodging  them, 
because  the  cawing  of  these  birds  interfered  with  their  most 
Christian  service.  The  congregation  heard  the  cries  of  these 
unfor-unate  creatures  daily  grow  less  and  less,  till  on  the 
fifth  day  death  came  to  their  release. 


THE    TALMAGIAN    CATECHISM. 


By   Robert  G.   Ingersoll. 


Question. — Do  you  think  that  Lot's  wife  was  changed  into 
salt  ?  Answer. — Of  course  she  was.  A  miracle  was  per- 
formed. A  few  centuries  ago  the  statue  of  salt,  made  by 
changing  Lot's  wife  into  that  article,  was  standing.  Christian 
travelers  have  seen  it. 

Q. — Why  do  you  think  she  was  changed  into  salt?  A. — 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  event  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  that  Elijah  went  to  heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire,  drawn  by  horses  of  fire?  A. — Of  course 
he  did. 

Q. — What  was  this  miracle  performed  for  ?  A. — To  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  power  of  God. 

Q. — Who  saw  the  miracle  ?    A. — Nobody  but  Elisha. 
Q. — Was  he  convinced  before  that  time  ?    A. — Oh,  yes  ; 
he  was  one  of  God's  prophets. 

Q. — Suppose  that  in  these  days  two  men  should  leave  a 
town  together,  and  after  a  while  one  of  them  should  come  back 
having  on  the  clothes  of  the  other,  and  should  account  for 
the  fact  that  he  had  his  friend's  clothes  by  saying  that  while 
they  were  going  along  the  road  together  a  chariot  of  fire 
came  down  from  heaven,  drawn  by  fiery  steeds,  and  there- 
upon his  friend  got  into  the  carriage,  threw  him  his  clothes, 
and  departed,  would  you  believe  it  ?  A. — Of  course  things 
like  that  don't  happen  in  these  days  ;  God  does  not  have  to 
rely  on  wonders  now. 

Q. — How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  heathen 
were  not  surprised  at  the  stopping  of  the  sun  and  moon  by 
Joshua?  A. — They  were  so  ignorant  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  phenomenon.  Had  they  known 
the  size  of  the  earth,  and  the  relation  it  sustained  to  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  ;  had  they  known  the  magnitude  of 
the  sun,  and  the  motion  of  the  moon,  they  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  been  as  greatly  astonished  as  the  Jews  were  ; 
but  being  densely  ignorant  of  astronomy,  it  must  have  pro- 
duced upon  them  not  the  slightest  impression.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  not  stopped  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  these  people,  but  to  give  Joshua  more 
time  to  kill  them.  As  soon  as  we  see  clearly  the  purpose  of 
Jehovah,  we  instantly  perceive  how  admirable  were  the 
means  adopted. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  Christ  knew  the  Jews  would  cru- 
cify him  ?    A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  when  he  chose  Judas  he  knew  that 
he  would  betray  him?    A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Did  he  know  when  Judas  went  to  the  chief  priest  and 

made  the  bargain  for  the  delivery  of  Christ?  A. —  Certainly. 

Q. — Why  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed,  if  he  knew 

the  plot?    A. — Infidelity  is  a  very  good  doctrine  to  live  by, 

but  you  should  read  the  last  words  of  Paine  and  Voltaire. 

Q. — If  Christ  knew  that  Judas  would  betray  him,  why  did 
he  choose  him  ?  A. — Nothing  can  exceed  the  atrocities  of 
the  French  Revolution  —  when  they  carried  a  woman 
through  the  streets,  and  worshiped  her  as  the  Goddess  of 
Reason. 

Q. — Would  not  the  mission  of  Christ  have  been  a  failure 
had  no  one  betrayed  him?  A. — Thomas  Paine  was  a 
drunkard,  and  recanted  on  his  death-bed,  and  died  a  blas- 
pheming infidel  besides. 

Q. — Suppose  Judas  had  understood  the  divine  plan,  what 
ought  he  to  have  done?  Should  he  have  betrayed  Christ, 
or  let  somebody  else  do  it ;  or  should  he  have  allowed  the 
world  to  perish,  including  his  own  soul  ?  A. — If  you  take 
the  Bible  away  from  the  world,  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
have  witnesses  sworn  in  courts ;  how  would  it  be  possible 
to  administer  justice  ? 

Q. — Is  it  not  wonderful  that  all  the  writers  of  the  four 
gospels  do  not  give  an  account  of  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  A. — This  question  has  been  answered  long  ago, 
time  and  time  again. 

Q, — Perhaps  it  has,  but  would  it  not  be  well  enough  to 
answer  it  once  more  ?  Some  may  not  have  seen  the  answer. 
A. — Show  me  the  hospitals  that  infidels  have  built ;  show 
me  the  asylums  that  infidels  have  founded. 

Q. — If  Joseph  was  not  the  father  of  Christ,  why  was  his 
genealogy  given  to  show  that  Christ  was  of  the  blood  of 
David  ?  Why  would  not  the  genealogy  of  any  other  Jew  have 
done  as  well  ?  A. — That  objection  was  raised  and  answered 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Q. — If  they  wanted  to  show  that  Christ  was  of  David, 
why  did  they  not  give  the  genealogy  of  his  mother,  if  Joseph 
was  not  his  father  ?  A. — That  objection  was  answered  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago. 

Q, — How  was  it  answered?  A. — When  "Voltaire  was 
dying,  he  sent  for  a  priest. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  Christ  was  actually  God?  A. — Of 
course  he  was. 

Q. — Then  why  did  Luke  say  that  "Jesus  increased  in 
favor  with  God"?  A. — I  dare  you  to  go  into  a  room  by 
yourself,  and  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John. 

Q. — Did  God  always  know  that  a  Bible  was  necessary  to 
civilize  a  country?    A. — Certainly  he  did, 

Q. — Why  did  he  not  give  a  Bible  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
Hindus,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  ?  A. — It  is  astonish- 
ing what  perfect  fools  infidels  are. 

Q. — Why  do  you  call  infidels  "fools"?  A. — Because  I 
find  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew 
the  following  :  "  Whosoever  shall  say  '  Thou  fool  ! J  shall  be 
in  danger  of  hell  fire." 

Q, — What  do  you  consider  is  the  strongest  argument  in 
favor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures?  A. — The  dying 
words  of  Christians. 

Q, — What  do  you  consider  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  truth  of  infidelity?  A. — The  dying  words  of  infidels. 
You  know  how  terrible  were  the  death-bed  scenes  of  Hume, 
Voltaire,  Paine,  and  Hobbes,  as  described  by  hundreds  of 
persons  who  were  not  present;  while  all  Christians  have 
died  with  the  utmost  serenity,  and  with  their  last  words  have 
testified  to  the  sustaining  power  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God. 

Q. — What  were  the  last  words  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  A. — "  My 
Gud,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? " — From  Inger- 
solCs  New  B9ok% 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  unwilling  juror  in  New  Hampshire  told  Chief 
Justice  Doe  that  he  was  deaf.  Quick  as  a  flash  the 
Chief  Justice  turned  to  the  clerk,  and  said:  "Dis- 
miss him.  If  he  is  deaf,  we  don't  want  him  ;  if  he 
lies,  we  don't  want  him." 

Some  years  ago  a  young  man,  imbued  with  an 
iconoclastic  spirit,  as  also  with  a  high  sense  of  his 
own  abilities,  wrote  a  critical  essay  upon  Plato, 
wherein  he  rather  pecked  at  ths  old  philosopher, 
and  sent  it  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  asking  him  to 
read  it,  and  give  him  his  candid  opinion  concerning 
its  merits.  Mr.  Emerson,  on  returning  the  essay, 
made  only  the  remark  :  "  When  you  strike  a  king 
you  must  kill  him." 

At  a  recent  trial  in  Paris,  Madame  Judic,  who  ap* 
peared  as  a  witness,  gave  her  age  as  "  almost  thirty- 
two."  This  reminds  us  once  upon  a  time  Mademoi- 
selle Mars  made  her  appearance  before  tbe  court  at 
Rouen  as  a  witness,  and  was  asked  the  customary 
question.  "Aheraty  years!"  mumbled  the  star. 
"She  says  fifty,"  remarked  the  judge  to  the  clerk. 
"  Forty  !  Put  it  down  forty  !  "  screamed  the  actress, 
with  no  hesitation  or  whispering  this  time, — Ld 
Figaro. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  impertinence  is  paid 
back  in  its  own  coin.  Once  when  John  Randolph 
was  leaving  a  country  tavern,  the  landlord  said.  ' '  Mr. 
Randolph,  which  way  are  you  going?  "  The  gruff 
Virginian  replied,  "  I've  paid  my  bill,  and  it's  none 
of  your  business."  Half  an  hour  later,  Randolph 
came  to  a  cross  road,  and  not  knowing  which  way  10 
take,  sent  bis  servant  back  to  inquire.  The  landlord 
replied,  "Tell  Mr.  Randolph  he  has  paid  his  bill,  and 
he  **f<n  take  which  road  he  pleases." 

On  the  occasion  of  Sarah  Bernhafdt's  return  to 
London,  the  Times  said  she  looked  "worse,  and 
even  thinner  than  before,"  This  reminds  us  of  the 
German  composer  who  was  conducting  one  of  his 
lovertilfes.  As  the  horns  played  too  loud,  he  told 
them  repeatedly  to  play  softer,  and  softer  they  played 
each  time.  At  the  fourth  repetition,  with  a  knowing 
wink  at  each  other,  they  put  their  instruments  to 
their  lips,  but  did  not  blow  at  all.  The  conductor 
nodded  approvingly:  "Very  good,  indeed.  Now- 
one  shade  softer,  and  you'll  have  it."— A*rw  York 
Evening  Post, 

Tt'ey  wefe  engaged  to  be  married,  and  called  each 
other  by  their  first  names,  Tom  and  Fanny,  and  he 
was  telling  her  how  he  had  always  liked  the  name  of 
Fanny,  and  how  it  sounded  like  music  in  his  ear. 
"I  like  the  name  so  well,"  he  added,  as  a  sort  of 
clincher  to  the  argument,  "that  when  sister  Clara 
asked  me  to  name  her  pet  terrier,  I  at  once  called  it 
Fanny,  after  you,  dearest."  "  I  don't  think  that  was 
very  nice,"  said  the  fair  girl,  edging  away  from  him  ; 
"how  would  you  like  to  have  a  dog  named  after 
you?"  "Whyi  that's  nothing,"  said  Tom,  airily  ; 
"  half  the  cats  in  the  country  are  named  after  me." 
They  don't  speak  now. 

Madame  C.'s  present  husband  has  a  copious  beard 
and  moustache,  and  the  gendeman  who  would  prob- 
ably be  her  husband  should  the  divorce  act  be 
passed,  wears  a  moustache  only.  She  has  long  im- 
portuned her  husband  to  cut  off  his  beard,  and  in 
order  to  give  her  a  joyful  surprise  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  wedding-day  he  does  so,  and  appears  in  her 
presence.  With  a  little  scream  of  pleased  astonish- 
ment she  rushes  into  his  arms  and  prints  two  grosses 
of  chaste  kisses  Upon  his  face,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  you 
darling  \  "  "  You  do  find  me  handsomer,  then,  with 
nly  beard  off?"  says  the  husband,  as  soon  as  he  has 
recovered  his  breath.  "  Oh,  horror,  is  it  you?"  she 
streams,  and  faints.  Should  the  divorce  act  be 
passed -. — French  Joke. 

"  Have  you  got  a  twenty  that  you'd  like  to  double 
in  three  minutes?  "  asked  a  well-dressed  young  man 
of  a  middle-aged  citizen,  last  night;  "it's  a  dead 
sure  thing."  "I've  got  the  twenty;  what's  your 
scheme?"  "  I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  I  could  put 
ten  on  the  ace  to  take  the  tray,  and  copper  the  king, 
and  go  the  jack  straight  up,  and  scoop  the  gime." 
"Oh,  you  do?"  said  the  middle-aged  citizen.  "  I 
do."  "  Will  you  oblige  me  by  feeling  the  top  of  my 
head?"  asked  the  middle-aged  man,  removing  his 
hat.  '*  How  does  it  feel?"  he  continued,  when  tbe 
young  man  had  obliged  him.  "Hard,"  said  the 
young  man,  puzzled.  "  Now  teel  your  cheek,"  said 
the  middle-aged  man,  walking  off. 

Among  the  attendants  at  a  recent  children's  party, 
given  at  the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
honor  of  Nellie  Arthur,  the  President's  little  daugh- 
ter, were  Bancroft  Davis,  grandson  of  Secretary  Fre- 
linghuysen,  and  Blanche  Emory,  daughter  of  Lieu- 
tenant Emory.  They  are  about  four  years  old,  and 
as  the  little  girl  has  been  taught  to  speak  French  to 
the  exclusion  of  English,  she  consequently  finds  it 
difficult  to  speak  with  other  children.  But  the  little 
boy  did  not  seem  to  realize  any  difficulty  in  this  dif- 
ference in  language.  Miss  Frelinghuysen  said : 
"Bancroft,  how  can  you  make  Blanche  understand 
you  when  she  can  not  speak  English  ? "  He  re- 
plied with  the  gravest  innocence  :  "  Oh,  I  kiss  her, 
and  she  knows  what  I  say." 

Charles  Dickens  used  to  delight  in  describing  the 
way  in  which  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  told  dinner- 
table  stories  when  grown  old  and  feeble.  A' man- 
servant stood  behind  Mr.  Rogers's  chair,  and  at  ap- 
propriate intervals  would  thus  admonish  his  master  : 
"Tell  Mr.  Dickens,  sir,  the  story  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Townshend  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Curzon." 
Tbe  old  poet  would  start  in  a  slow,  almost  Grego- 
rian tone,  and  in  a  curious,  old-fashioned  phrase  : 
"The  Hon.  Charles  Townshend  became  enamored 
of  Miss  Curzon.  She  was  bee-yewtiful.  He  be- 
ribed  her  maid  to  conceal  him  in  her  chee-amber, 
and  when  she  arrived  to  dress  for  a  ball,  emerged 
from  his.  hiding-place;  She  looked  at  him  fixedly, 
then  said  :  '  Why  don't  you  begin?  '  She  took  him 
for  the  'air-dresser." 

It  was  a  superstition  in  the  good  old  times,  re- 
marks the  New  York  World,  that  if  one  could  secure 
a  lottery  ticket  the  number  of  which  had  been  selected 
by  a  madman,  it  would  infallibly  prove  a  winning  one. 
Once  upon  a  time  Madame  de  Pompadour  secured 
ihe  mini  tiers  of  all  the  unsold  tickets  in  Paris,  and 
.having  ins&ribed  each  upon  a  piece  of  paper,   set 


forth  for  the  asylum,  where  she  desired  the  superin- 
tendent to  lend  her  a  lunatic.  The  superintendent 
obligingly  complied,  and  the  lunatic  having  been 
brought  in,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  with  her  sweet- 
est smile  and  most  expressive  pantomime,  wooed 
him  to  make  a  selection  from  the  contents  of  her 
reticule,  which  she  held  open  to  him.  The  lunatic 
stared,  glared,  frowned,  smiled,  and  at  last  compre- 
hending what  was  demanded  of  him,  ambled  up  to 
the  lady,  selected  a  ticket  with  much  deliberation,  and 
swallowed  it  1 

The  Following  story  has  recently  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  German  papers  :  On  the  morning  of  the  recent 

eclipse  Captain  Von  S ,  of   the  Fusileers, 

issued  the  following  verbal  order  to  his  company, 
through  his  sergeant-major,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  men  after  forenoon  parade  :  "This  afternoon  a 
solar  eclipse  will  take  place.  At  three  o'clock  the 
whole  company  will  parade  in  the  barrack  yard. 
Fatigue  jackets  and  caps.  I  shall  explain  the  eclipse 
to  the  men.  Should  it  rain  they  will  assemble  in  tbe 
drill  shed."  The  sergeant-major,  having  set  down 
his  commanding  officer's  instructions  in  writing  as 
he  had  understood  them,  formed  the  company  into 
a  hollow-  square  at  the  conclusiou  of  the  morning  drill, 
and  read  his  Version  of  the  order  to  them,  thus 
"This  afternoon  a  solar  eclipse  will  take  place  in  the 
barrack  yard  by  order  of  the  captain,  and  will  be  at- 
tended by  the  whole  company,  in  fatigue  jackets  and 
caps.  The  captain  will  conduct  the  solar  eclipse  in 
person.  Should  it  rain,  the  eclipse  will  take  place  in 
the  drill  shed." 

A  lady  is  the  proud  and  happy  possessor  of  a  pair 
of  the  sweetest  litde  mites  of  dogs  that  can  be  im- 
agined—no bigger  than  her  own  little  fists,  and  with 
the  sweetest  long  silkv  hair.  She  stayed  them  with 
cakes,  and  comforted  them  with  kisses,  and  her  banner 
over  them  was  general  foolishness.  One  morning  the 
maid  comes  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  announce  the 
fatal  news  that  one  of  the  little  darlings  had  expired 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  indigestion.  A  fearful 
scene  ensues,  but  when  the  three  doctors  have  got 
the  lady  out  of  her  hysterical  attack,  she  rings,  arid 
sends  for  the  furrier,  and  sobs:  "Oh,  you  must 
make  a  muff  out  of  the  skin  of  my  poor,  dear  little 
Paquita.     I   will  always  wear  it  to  re-re-mind   me 

of "     "Yes,  madam,  but  the  dear  departed  was 

so  small  that  her  lamented  hide  would  only  make  a 
muff  of  miss's  size."  "Are  you  sure?"  "Quite, 
madam."  "Then,"  bursting  into  tears,  and  point- 
ing to  the  twin  sister  of  the  deceased,  sleeping  on  the 
sUken  cushion,  "  lake  this  one's  hide,  too  1 " — New 
York  World, 

At  a  time  when  the  Nantucket  whaling  trade  was  at 
itfuenith.  a  sperm-whaler  from  that  port  in  the  Pa- 
cific had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  black  cook.  Now, 
while  this  important  functionary  lay  on  the  plank,  in 
the  gangway,  shrouded  in  his  canvas  cover,  sewed  up 
by  the  sail-maker,  ready  for  burial,  and  all  the  ship's 
company  were  mustered  around  the  rude  bier,  save 
the  look -out  men  aloft,  (for  the  skipper  had  an  eye  to 
business,)  the  captain  engaged,  with  all  due  gravity, 
reading  the  burial  service,  the  ship's  bell  solemnly 
tolling,  and  all  the  air  filled  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
moment,  a  ioft's-rriah  stiddenly  discovering  the  spoilt 
of  a  whale,  sang  out  lustily  :  "  T-b-e-r-e  she  blows  !" 
Before  the  lookout  had  time  to  repeat  the  ever*\vel- 
come  words,  the  now  excited  skipper  dropped  his 
book,  seized  his  glass,  and  jumped  into  the  rigging, 
bound  aloft  at  a  fifteen-knot  rate.  His  glass  soon 
proved  the  truth  of  the  look-out's  cry,  and  from  his 
lofty  perch  the  skipper  bellowed  out  as  only  a  sailor 
can  :  "  Knock  off  tolling  that  bell !  Clear  away  the 
boats  !     Heave  that  nigger  overboard  !" 

And  they  hove  him. — Hawkeye. 
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This  beautiful  story  illustrates  life  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
before  immigration  brought  the  vices  and  disorders  of 
European  life  among  them,  and  so  altered  tbe  character, 
habits,  and  tone  of  oae  of  the  most  remarkable  races  of  the 
age.  The  book  has  been  read  by  King  Kalakaua,  who  re- 
cendy  visited  our  city,  and  has  received  his  approval. 
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Alexis  Lefere,  who  has  just  died  at  Paris  a  CheVa 
lier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  member  of  a  dojJen 
learned  societies,  and  a  millionaire,  began  life  as  a 
gardener'5  laborer,  He  was  the  creator  of  the  great 
peach  "  industry  "  of  Montreuil,  where  his  gardens 
had  long  been  famous  for  the  care  with  which  each 
individual  peach  was  tended  and  brought  to  a  profit- 
able maturity — six  and  eight  francs  being  a  by  no 
means  extravagant  price.  Louis  Philippe  was  among 
the  visitors  to  Montreuil,  where,  having  admired 
some  of  the  choicest  products  and  asked  the  price, 
he  whispered,  "Send  me  two  dozen  of  the  six -franc 
peaches,  but  not  a  word  of  it  to  my  ministers  !  "  His 
caution,  perhaps,  was  justified,  since  Thiers's  wife 
was  known  to  cut  a  peach  in  four  quarters  to  regale 
her  husband,  herself,  and  their  two  honored  guests. 
{N.  B. — To  neatly  divide  a  peach,  unless  it  be  a 
clingstone,  cut  it  round  to  the  kernel,  and  gently  re- 
volve the  two  hemispheres  in  opposite  directions.) 
When  Napoleon  111.  and  the  Empress  visited  Mon- 
treuil there  was  no  question  about  price,  but  both 
sovereigns  helped  themselves  liberally.  The  proprie- 
tor made  no  demur,  knowing  that  payment  would  be 
made  in  due  course,  but  when  he  beheld  the  person- 
ages of  the  imperial  suite  joining  in  the  feast  he  could- 
no  longer  contain  himself,  and  shouted:  "Hi! 
hold  on,  gentiemen  !  The  aides-de-camps'  peaches 
are  over  there  on  the  other  side  !  " 

The  following  story  is  told  of  General  Harney, 
when  he  was  in  command  at  Camp  Verde,  Texas. 
He  was  an  intensely  dignified  officer,  and  if  there  was 
one  thing  he  detested  more  than  another  it  was  un- 
dignified haste.  One  evening,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  hold  dress  parade,  he  perceived  that  he  had  for- 
gotten his  handkerchief,  and  as  the  weather  was  very 
hot,  he  said  to  his  orderly:  "Go  to  my  quarters, 
quick,  and  bring  me  my  handkerchief."  Theorderly 
touched  his  cap  and  started  for  the  quarters,  several 
hundred  yards  distant.  After  he  had  proceeded  a 
short  distance,  remembering  that  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  he  broke  into  a  trot.  "  See  that  scoundrel 
running  as  if  the  Indians  were  after  him.  If  there  is 
anything  I  hate  it  is  to  see  a  soldier  running  instead 
of  marching  properly.  Here,  my  man,"  continued 
Harney  to  another  soldier,  "go after  that  man,  and 
tell  him  I  say  to  walk. "  The  second  soldier  started 
after  the  first,  but  as  the  first  one  kept  on  running, 
the  second  one  saw  his  only  chance  to  deliver  the 
message  was  to  hurry  up,  so  he,  too,  broke  into  a 
run.  To  say  that  Harney  swore  is  to  use  but  a  mild 
expression.  "  Here,  sergeant,  go  afterthat  man,  and 
tell  him  if  he  don't  stop  running  I'll  hang  him  up  by 
.the  thumbs."  The  sergeant  started  out  in  a  brisk 
walk,  but  as  his  predecessor  had  a  good  start  he, 
too,  began  to  run  as  hard  as  he  eould.  ' '  If  all  three 
of  the  scoundrels  ain't  running  like  jack  rabbits ! " 
ejaculated  Harney.  "I'll  show 'era."  And  tucking 
his  sword  under  his  arm  he  slaried  in  pursuit  as  fast 
as  he  could  run  ;  but  suddenly  remembering  his 
dignity  he  came  10  a  halt,  and  walked  stiffly  and 
slowly  back  to  the  place  the  dre=s  parade  was  to 
come  off, — Galveston  News. 
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NA3BY  IN  EXILE 

ByD.  R.  LOCKE,  (Petroleum  V.  Nasby). 

WILL  EE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY  TO  SUBSCRI- 
BERS ABOUT  JULY  220. 

"I  shel  make  my  way  to  Paris  to  wnnst,  and  h  will  go> 
hard  with  me  ef  I  can't  establish  myself  ther  in  some  way. 
I  turn  my  back  upon  the  Corners  hawtilly,  only  too  slad  to 
leave  a  ongraleful  people  wich  hezn't  enuff  appreshiashtro 
uv  gTeatnis  to  furnish  the  trifliri  means  to  keep  it  alive 
among  em.  Boston  alluz  paid  Webster's  debts,  while  the 
Corners  eggsiles  me .' 

"  Be  it  so.     I  go,  never  to  return . 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  (Eggs'ile.)" 

"  NASBY  IN  EXILE"  is  atonce  serious  and  humorous. 
The  subjects  are  treated  in  the  peculiar  vein  that  has  made 
"  Nasby  "  famous  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
the  humor  being  illustrative  of  ideas,  and  the  satire  healthful 
and  wholesome. 

The  chapters  on  London  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of 
the  great  metropolis  than  can  be  found  in  any  book  published, 
and  in  no  other  publication  are  the  other  countries  so  con- 
scientiously and  carefully  described.  Mr.  Locke  set  out 
with  the  idea  of  getting  at  things  as  they  actually  are,  and 
that  he  succeeded  those  who  read  bis  letters  as  they  ap- 
peared will  bear  testimony. 

Concerning  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  it  is  conceded  that  no 
such  a  presentation  of  facts  about  Ireland  was  ever  put  on 
paper. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    RAMBLING  TALK. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  what  men  say  is  always 
called  talk,  while  women's  talk  is  always  called 
chatter?  I  believe  it  was  my  Lord  Chesterfield  who 
wrote  somewhat  loftily  that  "Women  have  an  enter- 
taining tattle,  and  sometimes  wit,  but  for  solid  reason- 
ing and  good  sense,  I  never  knew  one  in  my  life  that 
had  it."  My  Lord  Chesterfield  was  always  willing 
to  say  a  good  thing  at  the  expense  of  veracity,  and 
many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
if  we  could,  for  it  is  really  easier  for  the  most  of  us 
to  tell  the  truth  than  to  say  a  good  thing.  "  Enter- 
taining tattle  "  is  a  happy  phrase,  and  gives  weight 
and  roundness  to  all  that  my  lord  says  after,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  appeals  so  irresistibly  to  a  quick  un- 
derstanding as  a  well-turned  expression.  And  yet, 
granting  that  there  is  sex  even  in  conversation,  the 
women  are  not  all  tattlers.  Some  of  them  are  prat- 
tlers, and  some  are  chatteresses,  and  now  and  then 
there  realty  is  one  who  can  talk.  Perhaps  the  prat- 
tlers are  the  most  popular,  but  the  inherent  depravity 
of  human  nature  makes  the  tattler  the  most  amusing. 
I  listened  to  such  a  one  the  other  day  for  a  good 
hour  and  a-balf.  She  was  a  tali,  stately,  and  com- 
manding-looking creature — a  new,  white-shouldered 
Juno.  One  might  almost  have  expected  the  words 
of  a  Hypatia  from  characterful  lips  carved  like  hers  ; 
but  nature  is  an  elf  of  mischief,  and  often  puts  the 
soul  of  a  small  woman  in  a  big  frame.  My  Juno, 
my  Sheba  queen,  my  stag-like,  stately  beauty,  was 
reading  the  society  column,  and  giving  a  running  fire 
of  accompaniment. 

"  '  Miss  A  raminta  Blank,'"  read  she,  "  'is  visiting 
friends  in  Napa.'  I  wonder  what  game  Araminta 
is  running  down  now,"  quoth  Juno.  "Whenever 
Araminta  goes  to  the  country,  she  is  giving  chase." 
And  she  promptly  proceeded  to  tear  poor  Araminta 's 
heart  from  her  bosom  and  transfix  it  upon  a  javelin 
of  keen  raillery,  where  we  might  see  every  wound  and 
batter  that  had  been  dealt  the  poor  thing  in  her  long 
and  fruitless  search  for  the  love  which  every  woman 
has  a  right  to  hope  for.  We  were  not  a  cruel  group,  but 
we  laughed  at  the  quick-witted  sallies  over  Araminta's 
woes  till  the  tears  ran.  "Ah,"  cried  Juno,  "here  is 
something  very  touching  :  '  Miss  Etta  Hammersmith 
was  in  simple  white  nun's  veiling,  gracefully  draped. 
Miss  Helen  Hammersmith  in  pink  nun's  veiling, 
corsage  filled  in  with  white  lace.'  I  see  Helen  got 
the  white  lace  this  week.  They  take  turn  about  at 
the  little  extras."  And  she  went  on  to  tell  us  that 
she  had  taken  some  one  into  the  cleaner's  last  week 
to  point  out  the  two  well-known  nun's  veiling  dresses 
being  cleaned,  after  a  winter  of  hard  service,  and 
made  ready  for  the  summer  campaign.  Another 
talking  to  us  might  have  made  us  weep  for  the  heart- 
burnings of  the  poor  Hammersmith  girls,  put  to  such 
pitiful  shifts  to  make  themselves  look  like  other  girls, 
but  Juno  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  two  well-known 
dresses  dangling  in  the  cleaner's  clothes-press,  as 
limp  and  clinging  as  their  wearers,  and  there  were 
peals  of  laughter  over  their  poor  little  heart-aches, 
instead  of  compassion. 

'  * '  Mrs.  Erastus  Golden ,  in  court  train  of  pink  satin 
brocade,  petticoat  of  f  ale-blue  satin  wrought  in  pearl 
beads.  Ornaments,  diamonds.'  Her  mother  was  my 
washerwoman  ten  years  ago,"  said  Juno,  and  toppled 
over  with  a  word  every  atom  of  awe  that  we  had  been 
feeling  for  the  stupendous  wealth  of  Mrs.  Erastus. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  gold  to  gild  a  washerwoman,  even  in 
California,  where  the  rivers  run  gold  It  does  not  at 
all  matter  that  Juno  is  not  scrupulously  exact  in  her 
statements.  She  makes  them  with  crushing  assertion, 
and  she  upholds  well  her  right  to  be  called  an  "  en- 
tertaining tattler." 

"  She  won  that  dress  at  poker,"  she  said  of  one 
famous  society  belle,  who,  without  much  pretention 
to  beauty,  is  accounted  a  woman  of  great  fascination, 
and  whose  drawing-room  is  never  empty. 

"  Oh,  I  played  poker  the  other  night,"  cries  a  Prat- 
tler, ''  and  I  won  a  dollar  and  a-half." 

"A  dollar  and  a-half?"  says  the  Tattler.  "My 
dear  child,  you  are  a  baby.  There  was  a  time  when 
no  women  played  poker  except  the  Jewish  ladies  of 
the  wealthier  class.  But  nowadays  many  a  woman 
makes  her  pin-money  at  the  card-table." 

"  Oh  dear,  it  would  frighten  rae  to  death  to  play  for 
more  than  two  beans  ante,"  cries  the  Prattler  ;  "but 
I  think  it  is  just  perfectly  lovely  to  win  an  awful  lot. " 
"Good  gracious!"  speaks  the  Chatterer,  "sup- 
pose the  papers  should  get  hold  of  this,  and  attack 
the  ladies  of  California  in  a  new  way.  They  have 
accused  us  of  too  much  champagne  at  our  lunch- 
parties,  of  opium  and  morphine,  and  what  not  else  ; 
and  now  if  they  should  know  that  we  play  poker, 
what  a  terrible  expose^  there  would  be." 

"  My  dear,  did  you  ever  play?  "  asks  Juno.  And 
the  Chatterer  answers  with  a  bewildered  "  No." 
Whereupon  Juno  very  calmly  adjures  her  to  "Shut 
up  " — a  colloquial  elegance  much  used  in  the  fashion- 
able world  among  quick-tempered  people.  But  no 
one  does  shut  up.  Having  started  upon  an  interest- 
ing theme,  we  pursue  it  to  the  end — nay,  further  than 
the  end,  for  we  go  out  of  the  world  and  into  the 
books,  and  are  brought  to  a  stand-still  at  last  by  the 
picture  of  Beatrix  Esmond,  who  has  glided,  smirched 
and  stained,  but  young  and  fair  still,  out  of  "  Henry 
Esmond,"  and  comes  back,  haggard,  pallid,  and  old, 
into  "The  Virginians,"  with  her  fierce,  black  eyes 
burned  out  of  fire,  except  when  they  are  bent  upon 
the  cards.  What  a  fascination  there  is  in  these  bits 
of  pasteboard  for  these  violent  women,  with  whom 
suspense  is  a  fierce  delight,  and  who  can  find  it  no- 
where but  in  the  turning  of  a  card.  It  is  horrible  to 
think  that  the  love  of  money  can  outlive  all  the  other 
loves  of  a  life,  yet  so  it  is,  for  we  shall  find  it  so  out 
of  the  books  as  well  as  in.  I  read  somewhere  the 
other  day  of  a  daring  young  clergyman  who  preached 
to  his  congregation  from  a  new  and  home-made  text : 
"  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  good,"  and 
bade  them  go  home  and  make  all  they  could,  for 
that  it  kept  them  out  of  the  thousand  and  one  tempta- 
tions which  make  even  the  just  man  fall  seven  times 
a  day.  A  great  many  sermons  have  been  preached, 
a  great  deal  of  literature  has  been  written  to  prove 
how  valueless  money  is,  but  they  all  miss  their  point 
signally,  and  they  will  so  long  as  "every  door  is 
barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys," 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  cries  Chatterer,  at 
this  stage  of  the  conversation,  "that  the  young  par- 
son and  the  old  saying  were  both  right.  It  is  the 
root  of  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil.  What  is  the 
main  cause  of  dissension  in  ninety-nine  households 
out  of  every  hundred?" —veering  immediately,  as 
women  always  will  in  a  discussion,  into  domestic 
economy. 

"  Pocket-money,"  we  all  cry  together,  and  promptly 
proceed  to  relate  our  experiences.      What  a  lot  of 


millionaires  we  all  knew  who  never  gave  their  wives 
a  penny  to  squander  as  they  liked,  if  they  felt  inclined 
to  squander.  Bills  they  might  run  to  any  amount, 
but  when  we  compared  notes  we  found  that  many  of 
the  women  who  rustle  in  silks  and  roll  in  carriages, 
were  really  unfamiliar  with  the  touch  of  a  golden  coin. 
A  singular  phase  this  in  our  social  life,  and  far  from 
uncommon  in  that  stratum  where  the  nouveaux  riches 
are  found.  Such  women  are  driven  to  odd  straits,  for 
money  in  hand  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  grocers 
and  dry  goods  dealers  could  tell  strange  stories  of  a  new 
and  curious  book-keeping,  when  cash  on  the  ledger 
loaned  to  Mrs.  A.  or  B.  or  C.  must  go  down  on  the 
bill  as  cambric  or  sago,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Next,  we  attacked  those  husbands  who  decline  to 
give  their  wives  any  fixed  allowance.  ' '  Come  to  me 
for  whatever  you  want,"  says  my  lord,  grandly,  "and 
you  shall  have  it ;  "  and  he  tosses  a  careless  five,  orten, 
or  twenty  out  of  his  pocket,  according  as  his  mood 
may  be;  is  moved  to  infinite  wonder  when  his  wife 
comes  for  more,  and  charges  around  the  house  like 
an  infuriated  bull  when  bills  come  in.  This  especial 
creature  is  legion.  After  him  comes  the  man  who 
boldly  pinches  his  wife,  who  smokes  the  finest  brands 
of  cigars,  drinks  the  choicest  wines,  runs  a  bill  with  the 
most  expensive  tailor,  and  wonders  why  his  wife  is  a 
dowdy. 

"I  think  you  are  all  real  horrid  things,"  cries  Prat- 
tler, at  this  juncture,  "  to  put  happiness  in  marriage 
upon  a  financial  basis.  Love  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  happy  union."  But  we  all  crush  the  Prattler  to 
the  earth  with  our  superior  world-knowledge.  We 
tell  her  that  you  never  touch  a  man  so  nearly  as  when 
you  touch  his  pocket.  There  is  so  much  veneer  in 
the  world  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  true  grain 
beneath,  but  in  the  dispensing  of  his  money  a  man 
must  go  with  the  grain,  whether  he  be  a  grudging 
miser,  a  prodigal  spendthrift,  or  a  simple,  straight- 
forward, generous  gentleman. 

"  Nevertheless,"  cries  the  Prattler,  "  I  still  decline 
to  believe  that  married  happiness  is  entirely  an  affair 
of  pocket-money,"  which  was  branching  wide  of  the 
line  of  argument,  as  such  people  always  do,  for  it 
had  only  been  said  in  the  beginning  that  pocket- 
money  was  the  leading  cause  of  family  dissensions. 
As  for  happiness,  who  is  to  say  what  makes  that  im- 
palpable something  which  we  all  hope  for,  and  long 
for,  yet  never  know  it  by  its  touch  when  it  is  within 
our  grasp  ?  For  if  we  were  put  to  it,  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  would  know  just  what  we  want  ?  Either 
there  is  a  metaphysical  miasma  in  the  air,  or  it  is  a 
fashion  that  we  are  all  going  about  with  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  Dead  Sea  apples  in  our  mouths,  wonder- 
ing if  life  be  worth  living,  and  concluding,  upon  the 
whole,  that  it  is  not.  A  great  many  people  grow 
tired  of  the  world  nowadays,  or  think  they  are  ;  but 
it  is  the  tired  ones  who  plunge  most  incessantly  into 
the  whirlpool.  Society  is  like  a  baneful  drug.  It  be- 
comes a  habit,  and  those  people  must  have  it  or  die  of 
the  horrors  who  best  know  its  emptiness  and  its  bane. 
Would  you  know  them  ?  Look  for  those  names  which 
occur  oftenest  in  the  society  columns.       Betsy  B. 


"American  Born  "  has  been  played  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  to  large  houses  all  the  week.  The  drama 
is  of  the  old-time  melodramatic  school,  and  possesses 
several  very  sensational  scenes  and  incidents.  Miss 
Ada  Ward,  as  Mary  Hope,  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
while  her  part  did  not  demand  that  subtlety  which 
her  other  r61es  require,  succeeded  in  her  efforts  to 
give  the  character  a  strong,  vigorous  personality. 
The  other  parts  were  sustained  with  equal  credit. 
Mr.  John  Dillon  scored  a  great  success,  and  has 
taken  a  high  place  in  the  public  estimation.  Miss 
Ada  Gilman  received  much  applause,  and  Messrs. 
Grismer,  Kennedy,  Jennings,  and  Bradley  acquitted 
themselves  with  their  usual  ability.  Next  Monday 
the  Hanlons  open  in  "  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse."  Hav- 
erly's  Theatre  was  filled  with  a  large  audience  on 
Monday  night  to  greet  the  returning  Mastodon  Min- 
strels. All  the  old  favorites  were  received  with  much 
applause.  Rice,  Leon,  Thatcher,  and  Frank  Cushman 
are  as  funny  as  ever,  while  several  new-comers  are  by 
no  means  behind  in  amusing  specialty  acts  and  char- 
acter sketches.  This  company  will  continue  for  sev- 
eral weeks  longer.  At  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre 
"My  Brudder-in-Law "  ended  on  Thursday  night 
Last  evening  a  season  of  "  Pinafore "  com- 
menced. The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
play  "  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse,"  which  opens  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  next  Monday  night :  Dwin- 
dledown,  a  Parisian  adventurer,  although  already 
secretly  wedded,  marries  Juliette  by  means  of  the 
constraining  aid  of  her  father.  Juliette  was  already 
engaged  to  Frank,  and  this  forced  marriage  seemed 
about  to  destroy  her  happiness  for  life.  Frank's 
father,  with  the  help  of  his  three  nephews,  determines 
that  Dwindledown  shall  be  the  husband  of  Juliette  in 
name  alone,  and  for  that  purpose  the  four  follow  the 
newly-married  pair  on  their  wedding  tour,  all  resolved 
to  prevent  any  annoyance  to  Juliette  from  her  disa- 
greeable husband.  They  secretly  secure  berths  on 
either  side  of  the  pair,  and  manage  to  so  annoy  the 
adventurer  that  he  only  needs  the  final  climax  of  be- 
ing confronted  by  his  real  wife,  and  an  official 
annulment  of  his  marriage  with  Juliette,  to  be 
almost  driven  mad.  Frank  is  at  the  end,  of 
course,  married  to  Tuliette.  But  the  interest  of 
the  piece  hangs  on  the  many  ludicrous  and 
startling  acrobatic  feats  performed.  Among  the  strik- 
ing bits  of  by-play  on  the  part  of  William  and  Fred- 
erick Hanlon-Lees  is  the  falling  of  one  of  them  from 
the  railroad  train  while  it  is  in  motion.  Another 
prominent  act  is  the  descent  of  one  of  the  servants 
through  the  ceiling  of  the  Swiss  hotel,  followed  by  a 
chair,  both  landing  upon  the  dining-table,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  feet  The  falling  of  a  trunk-lid  upon 
the  neck  of  the  person  inside  the  trunk  occurs  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  play,  and  the  effect  is  heightened 
when  another  performer  stands  upon  the  lid  after  it 
has  descended.  The  act  with  which  the  Hanlon-Lees 
all  make  their  first  appearance,  viz.,  that  of  the  up- 
setting stage-coach ,  from  which  the  four  who  were  on 
top  turn  somersaults  and  land  in  a  line  near  the  foot- 
lights, has  been  made  familiar  through  printed  de- 
scriptions ;  but  the  trick  by  which  one  of  the  servants 
opens  a  half-dozen  bottles  of  champagne  in  a  basket 
by  accidentally  discharging  a  gun,  thus  causing  the 
stage  to  be  flooded  with  liquid,  is  a  veritable  novelty. 
EqualLy  well  done  is  the  handling  of  a  flask  of  gin  in 
the  first  act  and  a  bottle  of  rum  in  the  last,  it  being 
done  in  both  cases  by  William  and  Frederick. 


Madame  Theo,  one  of  the  most  famous  bouffe 
singers  on  the  French  stage,  has  been  engaged  for  a 
brief  season,  beginning  September  n.  at  the  New 
York  Casino.  She  will  be  heard  there  in  "Lily," 
"Ninniche."  "La  Fille  du  Tambour  Major,"  "La 
J  one  Parfumeuse,"  and  other  operettas. 


DRAMATIC    GOSSIP. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  has  been  draw- 
ing very  large  houses  on  the  other  side,  especially  in 
Scotland,  seems,  like  the  late  John  Brougham,  to  be 
as  attractive  as  a  speaker  before  the  curtain  as  in  the 
capacity  of  a  star.  Mrs.  Sterling,  another  celebrated 
English  actress,  is  an  admirable  speaker,  and  old 
Mrs.  Keeley  is  one  of  the  happiest  wedding-breakfast 
orators  in  England.  In  America,  since  Laura  Keene, 
and,  more  recently,  Charlotte  Cushman,  we  have 
had  no  good  actress  orators.  Miss  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  is,  perhaps,  now  the  best.  Of  male  actors 
the  only  good  speaker  since  Brougham's  death  is 
Dion  Boucicault.  If  Mrs.  Langtry  is  guaranteed 
one  thousand  dollars  a  night  for  her  American  tour, 
as  stated,  the  enterprise  would  seem  to  be  a  risky 
one,  for  the  price  of  seats  will  have  to  be  raised  to  at 
least  three  dollars  to  yield  a  profit  to  the  manager, 
and  only  a  few  large  cities  could  fill  a  theatre  at  such 
a  cost,  even  if  the  Jersey  Lily  should  prove  as  attrac- 
tive as  expected.  Concerning  her  American  tour, 
"  Brunswick  "  writes  to  the  Boston  Gazette :  "  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  speculation  going  on  as  to  Mr. 
Abbey's  probable  success  with  Mrs.  Langtry.  I 
have  not  found  any  one  who  thinks  that  she  will 
prove  a  winning  card.  When  Adelaide  Neilson 
first  came  to  this  country,  she  was  only  a  very  pretty 
woman,  and  I  soon  tired  of  her  ;  but  on  her  last  visit 
she  was  an  accomplished  actress — not  great,  but  cer- 
tainly the  best  before  the  public  in  her  line — and  I 
enjoyed  her  performances.  Mrs.  Langtry  hops  sud- 
denly upon  the  stage  as  a  star,  and  is  treated  as 
though  she  was  a  great  actress,  when  she  has  had 
only  a  few  months'  experience.  That  Mrs.  Langtry 
will  have  a  social  success  there  can  be  no  doubt  The 
halo  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  hangs  around  her,  and, 
republican  as  we  are.  we  bow  down  before  princes. 
She  is  good-natured,  her  friends  say,  and  generous, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  the  money  that  she  wants  as 
the  pleasure  of  spending  it.  The  story  is  told  that 
she  paid  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  an  extra 
train  to  get  her  from  Scotland  to  London  in  time  for 
a  dinner-party.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  can 
get  plenty  of  extra  trains  in  this  country  for  that 
price,  and  she  will  find  it  an  advertisement  that  pays. " 

Misfortunes  seem  to  follow  Signor  Rossi  wherever 
he  goes.  His  disastrous  failure  in  this  country  re- 
cently bids  fair  to  be  equaled  by  another  in  London 
where  he  has  been  acting  in  an  unlucky  theatre,  with 
a  poor  company,  a  poor  manager,  and  meagre  re- 
ceipts. In  this  connection  a  writer  in  the  London 
Figaro  remarks :  "  An  effort  is  being  made  to  form, 
during  Signora  Ristori's  visit,  a  kind  of  dramatic  tri- 
umvirate in  which  she  would  be  supported  by  her 
famous  countrymen,  Signors  Salvini  and  Rossi.  The 
performance  of  'Macbeth,'  say,  with  these  three  in 
the  cast,  could  not  but  be  a  most  interesting  event 
It  is  now  said  that  in  addition  to  playing  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Signora  Ristori  will  play  the  title  rrMe  in  Giaco- 
metti's  '  Queen  Elizabeth  '  during  her  engagement" 

The  New  York  Puck  prints  the  following  parallel 
extracts:  "Miss  Blanche  Roosevelt,  the  operatic 
artist,  who  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  late  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, has  published  a  volume  of  recollections  of  the 
poet" — Journal.  "  Miss  Sarah  Jewett,  the  talented 
actress,  is  the  young  lady  of  her  name  who  interested 
the  late  Professor  Longfellow  in  her  verse- writing, 
although  she  has  not  duly  appeared  with  her  book  of 
poems.  Miss  Jewett  lived  in  her  girlish  days  at 
Cambridge,  and  before  and  after  her  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  a  favorite  with  the  old  poet" — New 
York  Herald.  "  Miss  Mary  Anderson  visited  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery  on  Decoration  Day,  and  placed  a 
beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  upon  the  grave  of  the 
poet  Longfellow,  who  was  one  of  her  kindest  and 
most  valued  friends." — Rochester  Democrat.  "I 
want  you  girls  to  understand  that  I  wrote  his  home- 
life  !  So  there  now." — Blanche.  "  I  was  his  favor- 
ite, and  I  can  write  poetry,  and  I  think  you're  real 
mean." — S*.dit.  "  You're  both  of  you  too  horrid  for 
anything.  I'm  from  Kentucky,  and  I'm  doing  this 
decorating,  and  don't  you  girls  forget  it  !  " — Mamie. 
"  Well,  I've  worked  the  flower  scheme,  and  the  dia- 
mond snap,  and  the  runaway  graft ;  but  this  new  ad- 
vertising racket  is  kinder  off,  morally,  ain't  it?" — 
Ada  Richmond. 

While  the  theatres  in  New  York  are  closed  it  is  the 
thing  to  visit  the  popular  Alcazar  of  an  evening,  and 
gaze  on  the  pretty  Vanoni,  a  new  and  much  gushed- 
about  comic  opera  singer.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Worlds  dramatic  critic  talks  of  her  :  "A  pair 
of  pink  stockings  tapering  nicely  down  to  a  pair  of 
dainty  white  satin  slippers,  a  fluttering  little  garment, 
an  arch  smile,  and  two  dimples,  all  crowned  by  a 
cluster  of  curls — such  is  one's  first  impression  of  Sig- 
nora Maria  Vanoni ;  and  when  the  pink  stockings 
glide  gracefully  over  the  stage  as  she  goes  through 
her  various  captivating  devices,  and  sings  her  pretty 
songs,  this  pleasant  impression  is  confirmed.  She  is 
one  of  the  few  agreeable  surprises  of  the  summer 
season."     The    Worlds  critic  has  it  very  bad. 

The  London  public,  on  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo, 
gave  a  reception  to  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  who  played 
the  first  night  of  his  reappearance  in  that  metropolis 
at  the  Adelphi.  Conspicuous  in  the  van  of  the  veter- 
ans were  the  worldly  wise-looking  countenances  of 
George  Augustus  Sala,  Mr.  Burnand,  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  Henry  I-abouchere  and  Lord  Londes- 
borough.  Mr.  Booth,  before  the  curtain  rose,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Lowell,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present.  Julie 
de  Mortimer  was  played  by  Miss  Bella  Pateman,  and 
de  Mauprat  by  Mr.  Eben  Plympton,  recently  of  the 
New  York  Madison  Square  Theatre.  The  other 
characters  were  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Pateman,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Brooke.  Mr.  Lin  Rayne.  Mr.  William  Young. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Shore,  Mrs.  Edward  Price,  and  Miss  Ellen 
Myrick.  Mr.  Booth  made  the  most  marked  effect  in 
the  famous  scene  in  which  Richelieu  draws  the 
awful  circle  of  the  power  of  Rome  around  Julie,  but 
his  unquestionable  success  was  a  success  of  declama- 
tion, it  is  said,. rather  than  that  of  tragic  art. 

The  Cincinnati  man  who  led  his  wife  out  of  a  the- 
atrical matinee  by  the  ear,  in  order  to  break  her  of 
the  habit  of  going  to  theatres,  has  been  made  very 
conspicuous  by  the  publication  and  discussion  of  his 
exploit.  "  But  I  don't  mind  it,"  he  says,  "for  I  feel 
that  I  have  accomplished  much  good.  My  wife  is 
not  the  only  woman  in  Cincinnati  who  has  neglected 
her  children  and  her  household  affairs  to  visit  maii- 
ntes  once  or  twice  every  week,  but  there  ure  hundreds 


of  them,  and  it  is  time  that  husbands  and  fathers  en- 
tered their  protest  She  knew  the  characters  and 
plot  of  at  least  a  hundred  plays,  and  was  forever 
talking  about  them.  She  gave  me  no  rest,  and  was 
worse  than  a  stage-struck  youth  who  is  eternally 
quoting  from  the  drama.  Nearly  every  move  I  made, 
or  opinion  I  expressed,  she  likened  me  to  some  char- 
acter she  had  seen  at  the  theatre.  One  night  1  had 
the  toothache  like  thunder,  and  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  sitting-roon>  floor  with  my  hand  up  to  my 
jaw,  when  she  peeped  in  at  me,  and  after  looking  a 
moment,  said  :  '  Hello,  Hamlet,  to  pull  or  not  to 
pull.'"  His  chief  grievance,  however,  was  that  she 
called  him  Toodles,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  the 
inciting  cause  for  his  raid  in  the  theatre. 

An  official  prohibition  against  playing  in  Paris  be- 
fore paying  the  forfeit  she  has  ineorred  has  been 
served  upon  Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  at  the  instance 
of  the  Com^die-Francaise.  In  consequence  of  its 
having  been  for  a  benefit,  one  performance  given  by 
Mademoiselle  Bernhardt  when  last  in  Paris  will  be 
overlooked,  but  future  appearances  will  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost.  Bernhardt's  spasm  of  virtue  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  Parisian  actresses,  who  are  mar- 
rying themselves  off,  right  and  left,  since  Monsieur 
Damalas  came  to  the  fore.  It  is  really  sad  to  read 
the  Paris  papers  nowadays. 

Obscure     Intimations 

We  have  received  so  many  communications  in  reply 
to  "  Stella's  "  Santa  Cruz  letter  of  last  week  that  we 
can  not  print  them  all.  One  lady  in  particular — who 
begins  by  remarking  that  "  '  Stella'  is  probably  a  can- 
tankerous old  maid  with  the  liver  complaint  " — de- 
votes about  three  columns  to  the  refutation  of 
"Stella's  "  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  letter  in 
question  was  a  somewhat  querulous  one,  and  that  it 
was  colored  by  the  discomforts  of  a  small  town  over- 
crowded with  holiday  visitors.  Yet  many  of  its  as- 
sertions were  true,  notably  that  referring  to  the  num- 
ber of  loose  women  there. 

"A  Woman's  Way,"  Edith — Declined. 

"A  Lay  of  the  Latest  Minstrel,"  C.  M.  S.,  Cho- 
lame — Declined. 

"Marriage,"  Judson — Declined. 


IT  IS  A  REFLECTION  ON  THE  AGE  THAT  WHILE 

progress  in  science,  literature,  and  industrial  economy 
has  marked  each  decade  of  the  century,  very  little 
advancement  in  culinary  science  has  been  evinced. 
Travelers  from  the  world  over  say  that  Americans  do 
not  know  how  to  live,  although  nature  in  her  lavish 
bounty,  has  bestowed  everything  thai  may  be  classed 
as  raw  material.  The  Romans,  two  thousand  years 
ago,  knew  how  to  cook  fish,  make  bread,  and  furnish 
a  feast  that  would  excite  the  envy  and  surprise  of 
modern  caterers.  The  French  have  preserved  some 
of  the  economies,  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of 
antiquity.  Americans  started  anew  after  the  landing 
at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock,  and  in  some 
directions  have  gained  nothing  since.  It  is  a  "  pat 
phrase"  that  our  grandmothers  knew  how  to  make 
bread,  but  our  mothers  lost  the  art ;  yet  everything 
connected  with  the  lost  art  was  so  simple  that  it 
should  have  been  handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter. 

The  bread  we  eat  really  measures  the  dyspepsia  we 
suffer.  Cheap  preparations,  attractive  to  the  eye, 
and  possessing  effervescent  quality,  find  extensive 
sale  as  baking  powders.  Lately  some  attention  has 
been  paid  to  reform  in  this  direction,  and  if  the  testi- 
mony of  eminent  chemists  can  be  trusted  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  New  England  Baking  Powder  have 
made  a  commendable  step  forward. 

There  may  be,  after  all,  a  renaissance  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — a  revival  of  the  art  of  cooking,  and 
the  science  of  living,  the  art  of  living  long,  living  well, 
and  living  happily. 

Certainly  nothing  ministers  more  readily  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  than  good  digestion  after  the 
enjoyment  of  good  food. 

It  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  New  England  Baking  Powder,  that  they  went 
to  work  in  the  right  way  to  produce  something  uselul 
and  attainable.  They  sought  to  ascertain  the  proper 
proportions  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar,  and  moreover  paid  due  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  best  quality  of  each.  The  end 
aimed  at  was  to  produce  a  baking  powder  free  from 
impurities,  and  yet  an  article  that  would  generate  the 
gas  required  when  subjected  to  the  proper  conditions 
of  temperature  and  moisture.  It  would  seem  that 
they  kept  apart  from  business  rivalries,  participating 
in  none  of  the  controversies,  and  resorting  to  noneof 
the  cheap  methods  of  houses  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  inferior  compounds  for  the 
market.  They  were  guided  by  the  conviction  that 
nothing  was  needed  to  make  the  purest  and  most 
wholesome  bread  but  the  proper  combination  of  pure 
ingredients.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  the  right 
adjustment  of  ingredient';,  and  thus  produce  a  pow- 
der that  could  stand  the  inquiry  of  the  chemist  and 
surpass  any  other  baking  powder  made. 

The  public  is  so  easily  gulled  and  caught  with 
something  new  and  attractive  on  the  surface,  that  it 
is  really  a  waste  of  skill  to  deceive,  except  for  pecu- 
niary advantage.  The  incentive  of  gain  has  flooded 
the  country  with  poisonous  and  impure  mixtures, 
and  that  fact  can  be  verified  by  any  chemist  of  good 
standing. 

The  New  England  Baking  Powder  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  skill  of  the  chemist.  It  is  placed  on  the 
market  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  that  is  what  the 
manufacturers  claim  for  it  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  a 
fair,  impartial  trial  on  its  merits. 

It  is  pure,  and  does  not  contain  ammonia,  starch, 
or  any  other  adulteration.  As  a  baking  powder  it 
produces  the  best  -  results,  and  leaves  no  injurious 
effect. 

The  New  England  Baking  Powder  will  be  intro- 
duced into  every  family  whose  members  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  because  the  preservation  of  health,  the 
development  of  strength,  and  the  promotion  of  hap- 
piness depend  so  largely  on  tjie  quality  of  food  that 
no  sensible  family  can  afford  to  disregard  it. 

Believing  that  mothers  who  give  attention  daily  to 
the  physical  and  mental  development  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  particularly  observe  their  diet  should  know 
what  the  New  England  Baking  Powder  is  made  of, 
we  append  the  following  analysis  from  Professor  Ad 
Sumner,  a  chemist  of  high  standing.  He  says  after 
careful  examination  : 

"  I  find  the  New  England  Baking  Powder  is  care- 
fully prepared  from  the  best  brands  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  bicarbonate  of  soda  which  can  be  obtained, 
and  nothing  else ;  that  one  ounce  of  the  powder 
evolves  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  and  seven-tenths 
inches  of  carbonic  gas  at  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees  Fahrenheit." 

Tim  is  .ihoul  the  temperature  required  for  baking 
bread. 
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CCXXXVII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Ten   Persons. 

July  16,  i88z. 

Oysters  on  the  Shell. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Salmon,    Excelsior    Sauce. 

Marble  Potatoes. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Stewed  Terrapin.     Hominy. 

Fillet  of  Beef  with  TruffWand  Mushrooms. 

Oyster  Patties. 

Baked  Bell  Peppers.     French  Carrots. 

Roman   Punch. 

Roast  Saddle  of  Lamb,   Mint  Sauce. 

Tomatoes,  Spanish  Dressing. 

Cheese. 

Raspberry  and  Vanilla  Ice-cream. 

Brandy  Peaches,  Wine  Jelly  Cake,   Fruits  Glaces. 

Sherry,  White  Wine,  Claret,  Champagne. 

Coffee  and  Liqueurs. 

Raspberry    and    Vanilla    Ice-cream. — Take    three 

small  boxes  of  raspberries,  put  three  cups  of  powdered  sugar 

on  them,  let  them  cook  until  sufficient  juice  comes  out  to 

form  the  syrup  ;  strain  and  mix  with  sweetened  cream,  and 

freeze  well.     Take  your  vanilla  cream   when  frozen,  put  in 

the  mold  until  half  full,  then  fill  with  the  raspberry.     Cover 

well  and   secure  the  cover  by  placing  a  little  butter  around 

the  edge  ;  plunge  into  a  bucket  of  broken  ice  and  salt,  and 

let  it  stand  a  couple  of  hours.    Turn  out  carefully,  and  you 

will  have  an  ice-cream  of  two  colors. 


—  A  Natural  Pyramid  of  Copper. —  Among 
the  many  interesting  specimens  of  ore  designed  by 
Arizona  miners  for  the  Denver  Exposition  the  one 
about  to  be  shipped  by  the  Copper  Queen  Company 
will  certainly  occupy  a  foremost  position.  The  spec- 
imen in  question  is  one  solid  mass  weighing  two  tons. 
It  is  of  pyramidal  form,  about  eight  feet  high,  and 
two  and  a  quarter  by  three  feet  thick  at  the  base.  On 
one  side,  about  midway  between  the  base  and  the 
apex,  is  a  recess — the  only  interruption  in  its  sym- 
metrical shape.  At  this  recess  is  a  miniature  cave, 
sixteen  inches  deep,  seven  inches  high,  and  nine 
inches  wide.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  assayer's  muffle. 
The  sides  and  roof  are  covered  with  beautiful  stalac- 
tites. The  carbonate  ore  of  which  this  peculiarly  at 
tractive  piece  is  composed  assays  from  twenty-three 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  company  is  running 
the  famous  Pacific  Water  Jacket  Smelters,  made  by 
Rankin,  Brayton  &  Co.,  of  the  Pacific  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco.  Two,  of  thirty-ton  capacity,  giving  a 
regular  bullion  product  of  about  twelve  tons  per  day, 
running  from  ninety-six  to  ninety-eight  fine.  The 
great  success  that  has  attended  the  operation  of  these 
smelters  has  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  copper 
mining  in  all  parts  of  the  country.—  S.  F.  Daily  Ex- 
change. 

The  eminent  composer  and  pianist,  joachin  Raff, 
died  in  Berlin  the  other  day,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 


—  Use    Redding's    Russian    Salve    in    the 
house,  and  use  Reading's  Russian  Salve  in  the  stable. 


The  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
affixed  to  yellow  wax  for  English  documents,  red  for 
Scotch,  and  green  for  Irish. 


—  Write  to  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  Lynn., 
Mass.,  for  names  of  ladies  cured  of  female  weakness 
by  taking  her  Vegetable  Compound. 


An  ex-Pullman  car  porter,  says  a  Western  journal, 
just  returned  from  abroad,  says  that  Queen  Victoria  is 
very  bashfuL  She  seemed  entirely  overcome  by  his 
presence,  and  replied  to  him  in  monosyllables  as 
timidly  as  a  young  girl.  He  humbled  himself  for  the 
occasion  as  much  as  possible,  too. 


—  A  GOOD  PURGATIVE  MEDICINE  IS  ONE  OF  THE 

absolute  necessities  of  the  age.  This  want  has  been 
supplied  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  whose  celebrated 
Cathartic  Pills  are  known  to  be  the  safest,  surest,  and 
best  purgative  medicine  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
They  are  mild  but  certain  in  their  effects,  and  keep 
the  system  in  good  condition. 

—  Every  one  delighted.  Every  purchaser 
recommends  German  Corn  Remover.  Get  the  gen- 
uine. 25c. 


Mr.  Ernest  Morris,  who  has  been  investigating  the 
poison  used  by  the  Woorari  Indians,  on  the  Upper 
Amazon,  says  that  no  antidote  for  it  is  known  when 
the  poison  is  fresh  and  the  arrow  heavily  charged. 
To  kill  game  they  charge  very  lightly,  as  otherwise 
poisoned  animals  soon  grow  putrid. 

—  A  Lady,  formerly  pupil  of  Prof.  De 
Filippe,  desires  a  few  more  pupils  in  Spanish  and 
French;  teaches  by  the  same  method.  Address  " 
L.,  box  81,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A  grand  piano,  of  Viennese  manufacture,  that 
once  adorned  the  drawing-room  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  at  the  Tuileries,  was  sold  under  the 
hammer  two  weeks  ago  in  Paris  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  two  dollars. 

—  Mr.  A.  T.  Kelleher  desires  to  inform  his 
pupils  that  he  will  resume  tuition  on  July  10th,  Ap- 
ply at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post,  or  at  his  resi- 
dence, 2324  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  Belmont  is  investigating  South  American  af- 
fairs again.  Mr.  Belmont  will  be  remembered  as  the 
gentleman  who  sowed  the  wind  and  reaped  Mr. 
Blaine. — Chicago  Tribune, 

—Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)', 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co. ,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


Only  one  out  of  seven  sporting  prophets  of  various 
London  papers  hit  on  the  Derby  winner. 

—  Rowell,  Hazael,  O'Leary,  Hart,  and 
other  pedestrians  all  use  German  Corn  Remover. 
25c.     All  druggists. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Importers  of  DIAMONDS  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  SILVERWARE, 

118   SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(Of  the  late  Finn  of  BRAVERMAiV  &  LEVY,) 


F.  JOS.  LOGHER, 

Can  now  be  found  with 

J.  H.  CURLEY  &  CO., 

FIXE  TAILORING. 

14  Montgomery  St.,  opp.  Lick  House,  San  Francisco. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO  ,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  .are  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  zo  years 


SPECIMEN  OF  OUR  ARTIST'S  HUMOR. 


Sweet  girl — "  Is  it  wicked  to  sing  that  song  on 
Sundays?"  Brother  Jack — "Yes,  it  is  wicked  to 
sing  it  any  day."  "Why?"  "Because  it  makes 
people  swear." — Philadelphia  News. 

—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in  the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store, )      Office  hours,  9  to  5, 

—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofeon's,  439  Montgomery, 


THE     MUSIC     LESSON. 

HUNDREDS  OF  DELIGHTED  ONES  see  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  the  JAPANESE  ARTIST  and  EMBROIDERERS  at  work 
in  their  native  costume  at  ICHI  BAN,  23  and  34  Geary  Street. 

The  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  Ink. 


DALDWIN  THEATRE. 
Monday July  mil 


THE    HANLONS 

In  their  laughable  Parisian  Absurdity,  entitled 

"LE    VOYAGE    EN  SUISSE." 

Six  Evenings  and  Saturday  Matinee. 


No  Sunday  Nlglit  Performance  or  Wednesday 
Haftln.ee* 


JENNIE  E.  MacGOWAN, 
Dress  and  Cloak  Maker. 
428  Sutter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


J-    R.    COWEK.                                                        J.    w.    PORTER. 

COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street.                    San  Frauclsco. 

OPPOSITE   STABB-KLNC    ClllRl  II. 

THE 

"DRESS 

REFORM" 

CORSET, 

Specialty  for  Stout 
Figures,  by  mail, 
$3.00.  Sendwaist, 
hip,  and  bust  meas- 
ure. Also,  Shoul- 
der Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels, 
Ladies'  and  Chil- 
dren's Comfort 
Waists,  Bustles, 
Hose  Supporters, 
etc- 

Send  for  Circular. 

The  only  Depot 
for  these  Goods. 

MrsTaW.  H. 
OBER&CO. 

Boston 
Dress  Reform, 

326 
Sutter  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  Elegant  Corset  to  Order  for  $4. 


SHERIFFS  SAtE. 


ANTHONY  WADDY,     ^ 
Plaintiff,  I 


Superior  Court. 
No.  5571. 


)-        Department  No.  3. 


JAMES  JONES,  Execution  for  Deficiency 

Defendant. )  after  Sale. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^^^  Execution  for  Deficiency  after  Foreclosure  Sale, 
Issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  attested  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above  en- 
titled action,  wherein  Anthony  Waddy,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  against  James  Jones,  de- 
fendant, on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the 
sum  of  1,173  dollars,  U.  S.  gold  coin,  with  interest  there- 
on and  costs,  etc.,  and  whereas  an  order  of  sale  was  on 
March  8,  A.  D.  1882,  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  which  said  order  of  sale  was  on 
May  16,  1882,  returned  by  said  Sheriff,  showing  a  deficiency 
thereon  in  the  sum  of  $1,207.05,  as  appears  of  record,  which 
said  deficiency  was  docketed.  Pursuant  to  said  judgment 
and  decree  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  James  Jones,  had  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  May,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment 
was  docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired 
in  and  to  the  hereinafter-described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Recorder  of  said  city  and  county  in  the  name  of  James 
Jones,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Commenc- 
ing at  a  point  on  the  southerly  line  of  Pleasant  (formerly 
Riley)  Street,  distant  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches 
easterly  from  the  southeasterly  comer  of  Jones  and  Pleas- 
ant Streets,  and  running  thence  easterly  upon  the  south- 
erly line  of  Pleasant  Street,  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches ; 
thence  southerly,  at  right  aogles.  to  Pleasant  Street,  sixty 
feet ;  thence  westerly,  and  parallel  with  Pleasant  Street, 
twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  \  (hence  northerly  sixty  feet  to 
place  of  beginning;  being  portion  of  fifty- vara  lot  No.  825, 
as  shown  on  the  official  map  of  San  Francisco.         ^ 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAT,  THE 
SEVENTH  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  A.  D.  1882,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall, 
in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant,  James 
Jones,  had  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1882,  the  day  on 
which  said  judgment  was  docketed,  as  aforesaid,  or  which 
he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the  above-de- 
scribed property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  July  15,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

B.  B.  Newman,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

July  15,  22,  29,  and  August  5. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in    Gents'    Furnishing    Goods. 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


D 


O   NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 
NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &.  CO., 
&47  Market   St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,    airy  brick   building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VTW  TBEAT3IENT  BY  ,I2THAXA- 
-l-i  tion.for  "Consumption,  Astlima, 
lEronchilis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Sieural&ia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Nerroni  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STAEKEY  &  PAXE-V,  Philadelphia, 
Pa,  Package  contains  all  direction?,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  expreed,  ready  for  UsE  AT 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent, 606 Montgomery  streetSan  Fran-j 
cisco,  CaL    .OS"  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


^VEST'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 
BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
celled all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  otner 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5- 00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  I  y  ihe^repre- 
sentative  men  and  leading  ladies  ot   th 


Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  65= 

Francisco. 


w 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

New  York  Society  Item. 
Mrs.  Gill  is  very  ill, 

And  nothing  will  improve  her, 
Unless  she  sees  the  Tuileries, 

And  waddles  through  the  Louvre. 

Scanned. 
"  Her  foot  is  a  poem,"  the  lover  said  ; 
"  A  melodious  rhythm  is  her  tread." 
"  Yes,"  said  his  friend,  (a  sort  of  beat,) 
"  Spondaic  the  measure,  two  long  feet." 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Like  a  Gun. 
Oh,  woman,  lovely  woman, 

You  are  just  like  a  gun — 
You're  "  loaded  "  up  with  "  powder," 

And  "  wadding,"  too,  a  ton  ; 
And  when  you  "  sight  "  a  haughty  man 

And  set  your  "  cap  "  with  care, 
And  with  a  "bang"  you  slyly  "  shoot" 

Your  eye-" ball"  at  him  there. 
Oh,  woman,  happy  woman, 

We  know  you're  like  a  gun — 
You  always  hate  to  "  make  a  miss  "  — 

Your  "  aim  "  is  to  be  won. 
And  you  are  "  charged  "  by  pa  and  ma 

To  "  go  off,"  and  your  "  bore  " 
Is  that  you  will  "  hang  fire  "  till, 

In  years,  you've  made  a  "  score." 
Oh,  woman,  angry  woman, 

You  know  you're  like  a  gun — 
Because  a  "slow  match  "  sets  you  off, 

And  you  can  "  kill"  for  fun  ; 
And  then  you  have  a  "trigger,"  too, 

Of  causing  men  to  marry 
Before  they  know  how  great  a  "load  " 

They  afterward  must  "carry." 

— H.  C.  Dodge. 

Mat  Arnold  on  America. 
I  hate  the  vulgar  Philistine — 
The  word  is  T.  Carlyle's  and  mine. 
We  Britons  have  a  noble  line, 
Barbarian,  but  not  Philistine  ; 
But  all  you  Yankees,  I  opine, 
Are  quite  too  wholly  Philistine. 
At  high  noontide  on  pie  you  dine — 
A  prandial  practice  Philistine. 
For  toothpick  you — oh.  certain  sign 
Of  ways  and  manners  Philistine  ! — 
Affect  the  fork's  defiled  tine. 
Though  I've  not  been  across  the  brine, 
My  cobbler  once — a  Philistine — 
Sent  home  my  shoes,  marked  two-and-nine, 
Wrapped  in  a  journal  Philistine — 
I  think,  the  Wayback  Bandoline — 
The  name,  meseems,  is  Philistine. 
I  kept  the  paper  and  the  twine — 
They're  uselul.  though  they're  Philistine. 
I  read  the  sheet,  and  I  incline 
To  think — don't  call  me  Philistine — 
That's  all  I  need  to  know.     I'll  sign 
%  M.  Arnold, 

A  nti-Philistine. 
The  writer  begs  grace  for  the  points  he  has  missed  in 
Not  rhyming  the  name,  in  pure  Oxford,  Phi/iVtine. 
— H.  C.  Bunner  in  Puck. 

An  Indian  Mutiny. 
The  son   of  the  Jam   of  Rus   Eeyla,  Meer  Ali   Khan, 
rebelled   against   his  father,  and  took  and  plundered  two 
towns  in  Scinde,  but   the  Jam  marched  against,  dispersed 
his  followers,  and  taking  him  prisoner,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Rus  Beyla. — Calcutta  Dispatch. 
The  son  of  the  Jam  of  Rus  Beyla, 
Meer  Ali  Khan,  felt  for  his  pa 
Not  the  most  remote  degree  of  awe  ; 
Quotha,  "  No  longer  will  I  'bey  law. 
yam  satis  -  tired  of  him  I  am  ; 
if  I  serve  him  no  (i)  longer  I'll  be  Jam, 
I'll  raise  me  an  array  and  march  awa' 
Straight  to  the  city  of  Rus  Beyla. 
Come,  fill  up  my  cup  !  come,  fill  up  my  Khan,  (2) 
And  hearken  me  swear  by  the  holy  Koran 
1  either  will  conquer  thy  crown  with  eclat, 
Or  pour  my  blood's  red  current,  Jam  Rus  Beyla  ! " 
He  plundered  two  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Jam, 
And  sent  out  the  news  in  a  terse  telegram, 
From  the  East  to  Western  Ind,  (3) 
In  Latin,  "  Peccavi," — "  I  have  Scinde." 
Into  the  palace  of  Rus  Beyla 
There  rushed  a  messenger,  pale  with  awe. 
And  he  gave  the  door  a  profound  salaam, 
And  said  he,  "  May  Allah  preserve  the  Jam  ! 
Meer  Ali  Khan,  your  highness's  heir, 
Has  rebel  turned,  and  his  soldiers  swear 
By  the  Prophet's  beard  and  I  don't  know  what 
Besides,  they'll  send  the  old  Jam  to  pot." 
The  Jam  he  wept— good,  easy  man — 
At  the  revolt  of  Meer  Ali  Khan  ; 
Till  then  his  content  had  known  no  flaw, 
And  he  sighed,  with  Horace,   "  O  Rus — Beyla  !  " 
Then  he  waxed  wroth  :  "  I  vow  I'll  ne'er 
Shave  till  I  have  cut  off  my  heir. 
The  dog,  to  lift  'gainst  me  his  foe  paw  ! — 
It  is  hey  for  the  turbans  of  Rus  Beyla  !  " 
So  he  marched  against  Meer  Ali  Khan, 
Whose  every  gunner  and  matchlock  man 
Sighed  for  a  chance  a  bead  to  draw 
To  pot  the  Jam  of  Rus  Beyla. 
"  On  to  the  fight !  "  cried  Meer  Ali  Khan, 
"Let  every  rebel  now  play  the  man  !  " 
And  he  promised,  as  an  incentive  to  't. 
The  lascivious  pleasings  of  the  loot.  (4) 
But  the  Jam  came  down  upon  Meer  Ali 
On  a  war-elephant  fourteen  feet  high, 
And  the  elephant  trumpeted  in  fierce  glee 
To  the  thick  of  the  fight  as  the  Jam  bore  he.  (5} 
And  the  Khans  of  Meer  Ali  were  scattered  in  flight, 
And  the  Jam's  son  was  caught  and  in  fetters  bound 

tight. 
And  the  conqueror  frowned  when  the  youth  met  his 

view, 
And  he  said,  from  his  elephant's  back,  "  Howdah 

do? 
Ho,  guards,  with  this  traitor,  to  prison  repair  !  " 
Hut  he  bade  them  to  harm  not  one  head  of  his  heir. 
But  let  him  in  jail  wait  the  will  of  his  pa. 
Then  he  marched  back  in  triumph  to  Rus  Beyla. 

Explanatory  Notes.— (i)  The  introduction  of  the  neg- 
ative rescues  the  young  rebel's  sentence  from  profanity  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 

(2)  ft  is  customary  in  the   Orient  to  intoxicate  warriors 
iiefoc£  ,eading  them  upon  dangerous  enterprises,  while  the 
■  - ,  ro  accustom  them  to  the  noise  of  battle  are  given 
■     -•- 
.iLikespeare. 

:b  \kespeare— a  little  scratched. 
.-'"ace  indications  of  a  joke.— AVw  York  World, 


MRS.LYDIAE.  PIHKHAM.OF LYNN, MiSS., 


LYDIA  E.   PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  Cure 

for  all  thoae  Painful  Complntnt*  ond  Wenkn«nei 
■  ocODiuiou  t o  uur  b.it  female  population. 

It  will  cure  entirely  tlio  woret  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaint!, all  ovarian  troubles,  Inflammation  and  TJlcera 
tlon,  Foiling  and  Displacements,  ami  the  comequeut 
Bplnnl  Weakness,  and  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
ChanKO  of  IJfe. 

It  ttIII  diaBolve  and  expel  tumora  from  the  uterus  In 
an  early  at&ge  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous humoretherflle  checked  TeryBpeednyby  Its  me. 

It  removes  falntneis,  flatulency,  deitroyaoll  craTlng1 
f  or  etlmulonta,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  curea  Bloetlnff,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  DibUlty,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache.  Is  ejwaya  permanently  cured  by  lte  use. 

It  will  at  all  tlmea  and  under  all  circumstances  act  In 
harmony  with  the  lawa  that  govern  the  female  system. 

Forthecureof  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  aexthla 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LYIHA  E.  riXKTIAM'S  "VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUND is  prepared  at  233  and  235  "Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Mass.  Price  81.  Slibottlesfor  $5.  Sent  by  mail 
In  the  form  of  pills,  also  In  the  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  SI  per  box  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkhom 
f reelyanswers  all  letters  of  inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.   Address  ej  above.    Mention  this  Paper. 


No  family  Bhould  be  without  LTDIA  E.  PrXKHAM'S 
TJVER  PILLS,    They   cure  coustipation,    biliousness^ 
Mid  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 
flS-  Sold  by  all  I>rncffisrs.  -«» 


AVER'S  GATMRTIG  PILLS, 

For  all  tlie  Purposes  of  a  Family  Physic, 


CURING 
Costiverfess,  Indigestion, 
Jaundice,  Dysentery,  Dys- 
pepsia, Foul  SEomacli  anil 
Breath,  JBeadaclte,  Ery- 
sipelas, Fires,  Kifcmna- 
tlsm,  i;ru,>l  Ions  and  Skin 
Diseases,  Jtlllou&ness,  Hi- 
rer Complaint,  Dropsy, 
Tetter,  lumoi's  and  halt 
Ulicum,  norms,  Gout, 
3—  Neuralgia,  as  a  Dinner 
Pill,  and  Purifying  tlie  Ulood,  are  the  most  conge- 
nial purgative  yet  perfected.  Their  effects  abundantly 
show  how  much  they  excel  all  other  pills.  They  are  safe 
and  pleasant  to  take,  but  powerful  to  cure.  They  purge 
out  the  foul  humors  of  the  blood ;  they  stimulate  the  slug- 
gish or  disordered  organs  into  action,  and  they  impart 
health  and  tone  to  the  whole  beir>g.  They  cure  not  only  the 
every  day  complaints  of  everybody,  but  formidable  and 
dangerous  diseases.  Most  skilful  physicians,  most  eminent 
clergymen,  and  our  best  citizens,  send  certificates  of  cures 
performed,  and  of  great  benefits  derived  from  these  Pill*. 
They  are  the  safest  and  best  physic  for  children,  because 
mild  as  well  as  effectual.  Being  sugar-coated,  they  are 
easy  to  take,  and  being  purely  vegetable,  they  are  entirely 
harmless. 


PREPARED  BY 
DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  lowell.  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MULLEirS     OPTICAL     1>EPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  isr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Tliirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order-    £3TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

-g^.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-*^  oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


ALLEN,  MCGARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free 
Address  H.  HALLETT  St  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


1  C-yO  A  WEEK.  $is  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
I  «f>  •  r*  outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine 


THE    LARGESTr-iil 

PO^ATIOJH 


W~JH  THE 
OR 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS. 


ZEITSKA  INSTITUTE 

932   Post   Street. 

LRENCH,  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISh 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  young  ladies  and  chil- 
dren.    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  twentieth  year  of  this  Institute  will  commence  July 
24,  1882.  MADAME  E.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


CALIFORNIA 

MILITARY   ACADEMY, 

AT   OAKLAND,   CAL. 

The  Nineteenth  Year  will  begin  Monday,  July 

17,  1882. 

KET.  DAVID  1I<  (II  UK.  Ph.  ».,  Principal. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING    COMPANY. 

^"'      Location   of  principal   place  of  business,  San    Fran- 
cisco,   California.     Location   of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  .a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1882,  an  asses- 
ment  (No.  4.)  of  Ten  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediatelv 
m  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  23,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  (18th)  eighteenth  day  of  July,  18S2,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th  day  of  August,  18S2,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

■^^^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
July  4,  1S82. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Cumpany  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  31)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Saturday,  July  15,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  July  10, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


7JIVIDEND    NOTICE—OFFICE    Ob 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  July  1,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  43,  of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Wednesday,  July  12,  1882,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  Sao  Francisco.  CaL 


-T\IVWEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

-*-^     FORNIA   SAVINGS  AND    LOAN    SOCIETY, 

Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundred ths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  one-hundred  ths 
(3  60-ico)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free 
from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1882, 
payable  on  and  after  .Monday,  July  10,  1882. 

VERNON    CAMPBELL,  Secretary 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.  — THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  June.  30,  1882,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  4  32-100  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of 
3  6-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  the  10th  day  of  July,  1882.  By  order. 
GEORGE  LETTE,  Secretary, 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 


HARNEY, 

Plaintiff, 


"^  Superior  Court. 

Department  No.  3. 
\  No.  6375. 

I    Late  23d  District  Court. 


WILLIAM  CORCORAN,    i  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree 
et  als.,  Defendants.     )  of  Lien  and  Sale. 

TINDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale,  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
19th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  D.  Hamey,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained 
adjudgment  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  against  Thomas 
Kelly,  George  B.  Knowles,  A.  Himmelman,  John  B, 
Lewis,  A.  W.  Hanna,  J.  P  Dameron,  Aug.  Hemme, 
John  Tucker,  William  Klumpp,  M  .  Kedon,  John  Brickell, 
B.  O.  Devoe,  M.  Kelly,  D.  Swett,  S.  F.  Sinclair,  T.  G. 
McLeran,  J.  Agnew,  J.  Dunne,  Elian  Hogan,  John  Henry, 
M.  Hayes,  J.  Olwell,  George  Clark,  L.  B.  Williams, 
Charles  Main,  B.  Kelsey,  W.  Bosworth,  and  G.  K.  Por- 
ter, defendants,  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879, 
which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the  7th  day  of 
June,  A.  D.  1879,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  C  of  said 
23d  District  Court,  at  page  71,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all 
that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Stale  of 
California,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  on  the  east  line  of  Valencia  Street,  distant 
130  feet  north  from  the  northeast  comer  of  Valencia  and 
Ridley  Streets,  and  running  thence  north  on  the  east  line  of 
Valencia  Street  25  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  east  80  feet ; 
thence  at  right  angles  south  35  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles 
west  80  feet,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  17th 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  lien  and  sale,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  June  24,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.   M.  Wood,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
June  24,  July  1,  8,  15. 


J. 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 

D.  HARNEY.  |  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,      j  Department  No.  3 

No.   6C30- 
[    Late  23d  District  Court. 


M 

Defendants.     )  of  Lien  and  Sale. 

T  TNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^^^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale,  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
27th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  D,  Hamey,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a 
Judgment  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  against  George  K. 
Porter,  T.  G.  McLeran,  Jeremiah  Callaghan,  Daniel  Cal- 
laghan,  B.  F.  Hiiliard,  Solon  Pattee.W.  W.  Crane  Jr.,  W. 
B.  Holcomb,  R.  McKeen,  P.  McAtee,  E.  R.  Thomason, 
and  D.  Jordon,  defendants,  on  the  4th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1879,  which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the 
25th  day  of  February  A.  D.  1879,  recorded  in  Judgment 
Book  B,  of  said  23d  District  Court,  at  page  764,  I  am  com- 
manded to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  described 
as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northwesterly  line 
of  Mission  Street,  distant  39  feet  5  inches  north  from  the 
intersection  of  the  east  line  of  West  Mission  Street  with 
the  northwest  line  of  Mission  Street,  and  running  thence 
northerly  on  the  northwesterly  line  of  Mission  Street  27  feet 
and  10  inches  ;  thence  at  right  angles  west  to  the  east  line  of 
West  Mission  Street ;  thence  south  on  the  last- mentioned 
line  27^4  feet ;  thence  east  in  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  17th 
day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale 
and  decree  of  lien  and  sale,  sell  the  above-described  prop- 
erty, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc., 
to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  June  34,  1882. 

JOHN   SEDGWICK,   Sheriff. 

J.  M.  Wood,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
June  24,  July  1,  8,  15. 


Department  No.  9 — Probate. 

IX    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT 

In  and  for  the  City  and  Connty  of  San  Fran 
Cisco,  State  of  California. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of     ) 

WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTSON,  - 

Deceased,  ) 

AJO  TICE  IS  HEREB  Y  GIVEN,  THA  T 

Monday,  the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882, 
at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  day,  and  the  Court  Room  of 
said  Court,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  have  been  appointed 
as  the  time  and  place  for  proving  the  will  of  said  William 
W.  Johnston,  deceased,  and  for  hearing  the  application  of 
Charles  G.  Johnston  for  the  issuance  to  him  of  Letters  Tes- 
tamentary.    Dated  June  22,  A.  D.   1882. 

DAVID    WILDER,  Clerk. 
By  D.  H.  Schindler,  Deputy  Clerk. 
H.  F.  Crans,  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


'  A' 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


■4-11   4-13  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


THE       ARGONAUT- 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ca  Ft  K«  xt« 

Schedule  Time,   Monday,  May  15,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


.Calistoga  and  Napa- . 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  \  Express 

(and East )  Emigrant. .. 

j  Galtandlvia  Livermore 

\  Stockton  f  via  Martinez. 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

,r  "      (JSundays  only) 

,  .Los  Angeles  and  South 

„ .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.  Madera  and  Fresno . . 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico . 
, ,  Niles  and  Haywarus. 


j  Ogden  and  )  Express. , 
\  East ......  f  Emigrant  _  . 


Redding  and  Red  Bluff. 

(Sacramento, "]  via  Livermore. 
Colfax,  and  j-via  Benicia 
Alta )  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
..San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
*IO,IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
"lO.IO  A.  M, 
"lO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.   M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*  12.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
{ II.40  A,  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

Q.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


0UT«ERNJS6tFt§ 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    1882,    and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


S.  F. 


II.40 


..  M. 


.(t  Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


..Willows  and  Williams. 


6. 10  A. 

5.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  H. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 
til. 4O  A.  M. 
•12.40  P.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
"7.40  P.  M. 

"IO.IO  A.  M. 
*T.  40  P.  M 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


8.30  A.  M. 
tg.30  a.  m. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3°  p-  M- 

4.25  P-  M. 

*5.iS  P.  M. 

6.30  P.  M. 


8.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
4.35  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


..San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Meolo  Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


{: 


Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Salinas 


6.40  A.  M 

*8.io  A.  M 

9.03  A.  M, 

I0.02  A.  M 

"3.36  P.    M 

t4-59  '•  M 

6.00  V.   M 

t8.i5  p.  « 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $10,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $1,000,000 

Ca»ll  Assets 4,007,005 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa- 
ny of  Manchester,  Eng. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,557,487 


BANKING. 

7  HE  NEVADA   BANK  ■ 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  up S 3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agsncy  atNew  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


9.03  A. 

'10.02  A. 
*3-3°  P- 

6.00  p. 

I8.15  p. 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Tinos . 


}p; 


IO.4O  A.  M, 
*3-30  P.   M. 


Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  ' 

Goodall,   Aptos,    Camp    San 

ose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  J 


5.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations..  |      6.00  p.  m. 


*Sundays  excepted.         fSundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.3°.  7.00,  *t7-3°.  8-°°>  *t8.3o, 
9.00,  *to-3o,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°i 
4.00,   *t4-30,  5-oo.  *t5-3°.  6-°°.  *t6-3°i  7-°°i   *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *j. 30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  tio-3°,  ii.oo.  in. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 
*iz.oo 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  JS.oo, 
•8.30,   9.00,    io.oo,    11.00,    2.00,    3.00,   4.00,   "4.30,  5.00, 

.     *s.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  "5.32,  *6.oa,  6.32,7.02, 
7.32.  3.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  n. oa,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.33.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.ai,  *5-5i,  6.31,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  ".5I1  "-5i>  i-5i,  2-5i»  3-5i,  4-51,  5.51, 
6-51-  7-5i,  9-2I>  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA— %  15,  *5-45,  6.15,  7-™.  t7-35>  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  *to-35,  io.io,  *Jio.35,  ii.io,  12.10,  1.10, 
2,10,  3.10,  4.10,  "T4-35,  5-io,  *TS-3S.  6-10>  '16.35,  7-1*, 
•T7.35,  9-i5.  10.45. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6-45,  7-^S.  7-45.  '8,15. 
8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45.  t«.i5,  "-45,  12.45,  1.45. 
a.45,3-45,  4-15,    4-45,   5-*5,  5-45,   6.15,  6-45,  7-45.  9-I5, 

FromWEST  BERKELEY— ^5.45,  *6-i5,  6-45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 
8.45,  9-45-  !o-45.  i-45.  2-45,  3-45,  4-45.  *5-i5,  5-45,  *6.'5» 
6-45,  V5- 


SPECIAX    NOTICE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:4oP.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

83T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.30  a.  m. 


British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,009 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  40s  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


J  HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

ACE.VTS— Sew  York.  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank: 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bunk ;  St,  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Sayings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  H.  Rothschild  •£ 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPAA  y, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING   SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^"^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7. 10, 
t8.i5,  "9.20,  tio.15  A.  M.,  fi.io,  *i.35.  t3-45.  *4-5°  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — t8.oo,  'S.so  A.  M.,  *3.ao,  "5.30, 
to. 30  P.  M.  w  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—  *8. 00, 
t8.50,  *io.35,  tn.30  A.  M.,  '2.15,  \a.io.  \4.25.  's-^S  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  ^7.30,  "8,45  A.  M.,  \6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


CREE       ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-is,  9.15.  11.15,  "5,  3-*5 

I.iS,  10.15,  ia.15.  g-15,4-^5- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50, 1  0.30  A.  M-,  1.50, 

3.30,  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  13.00  M.,  3.00,   4.15,  15.30 
P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,    0.30  A.    M., 

12.00  M.,  3.30,  4.35  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.35,  n. 00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6,15  P.  M. 

8KA  A,  M.    Daily,    Sundays   excepted,    (via   Saucelito 
'«"     Ferry,) f  or  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P  .  M. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1882 684332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,098,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,S94>,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER,      , 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


WM.    G.    ELLIOTT, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort- on -Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam.  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


^tmgatit 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


Janos 


natural 
aperient  water. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE. " 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass/id  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  ami  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

NONE    GENDINE   BUT    WITH  A  BllIE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

53%  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISOQ. 

NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


1QK  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (vi  a  San  Quentin 
•Ot»  Ferry,) THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Dunc.n  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 
Tomales,  $j  50  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  HI,  from  Saucelito   Ferry I  Excursion   Train 

8.15  A.  M.  from   San  Quentin  Ferry  f  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  a.  d  Way  Stations. 
Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2  ;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


$ 


5TVh   MS)di  per  clay  at  home.   Samples  worth  $5  free 
1U  tP£vAddressSTINSON&Co.,  Portland,  Me 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 
Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

K.   ll.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  91.  lir.M'o.v,  Agents, 

577  and  519  Market  Street,  S.F. 


HOW  TO  SWIM 

•AN BE  LEARNED  AT  HOME  BY 

imitating  diagrams.  CHART  SENT  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  15c  stamps.  Address  Cliurt  Publishing  Co., 
P.  0.  Box  1335,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


fAl 
*"     i 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDENS,    MILLS,     MINES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA    PERCHA    AND    RUBBER 

HAM  B  ACTS  KEN<i    COMPANY. 


Carbollzcd  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  finbbcr  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steani  Hose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire -Engine 
Uo.se',  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Rrand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ble  W.od  Mill. 


The  ben,  cheap-      JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 

625  Sixth  St.   San  Francisco, 

iiiBlTiOICHBd  Ol* 

Agricultural  Implements. 

•Wl;.njj,Hl.Jmll  Jackson's  Self  Feeders  lor  Threshing 

K  1  iifTitii iTm    Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

"  Vineyard   Harrows,    Steam   Derrick 

Runs  in  the  pork  Spools,  repairs  forall  kinds  of 

ligliteit  winds.  F.irm    Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 

Entirely  relm-aud  Wool  Presses.  Steam  Engines, 

NeinsturiD,.     Threshing    Machines,   Wind   Mills. 

Jarhs*n<&    Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.   All 

Truman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

SanFranci>eo.   market  rates. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

GilcliC Saturday,  July  15th. 

Arabic Saturday,  August  12th. 

Oceuiilc Thursday,  August  24th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  September  5th. 

B*-'*KiC Thursday,  September   28th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  it.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and    30th   of   each   month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on   a   holiday  ;    then  on   the  day  previous.) 
Steamer   of   the   30th   connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W   T 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wedaesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &.  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Motel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  in  large,  Ught,and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  l>ro:id,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hithertounknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


FOREST  HOUSE,  ALMA, 

Fifteen  Miles  from  San  Jose,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

BE  A  IT  T  I  F  ll  I  A  N  »  IIEAJLTHY  LOCATION, 
finest  climate  in  the  State,  with  no  fogs.  House  refur- 
nished and  improved.  Fine  new  tents  and  bath-room. 
First  class  board  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Take 
Narrow-Gauge  from  Alameda.  Two  hours  ride  through 
the  garden  ol  California. 

SCAM. II OV  A  KIMii: A»,  Prop's. 


SUMMER   RECREATION. 

jDUSSIAN  RIVER     H&TEL,     DUN- 

can's  Mills — A  favorite  resort  for  tourists.     Bathing, 
fishine,  hunting,  boating.     QUEEN  &    COODE,  Prop'rs 


SAMUEL   P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MSDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  NEE- 

116  Montgomery  Street. 


Occidonud  Hotel  Block, 


SAN  HI 
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<*T<ElVti-,J=<5^^a.piial  §1000,000 

^j^g^i:    ____-^>1>iirplus        400,75^. 

Sail  Francisco,  Cat.,  Jan.  1st,  18  it. 

We  take  pleasure  In  presenting  this  our     v* 
Bemi-Annual  Statement. 

RESOURCES. 

Ennlt  Premises S130.00O  ji.. 

Other  Beal  instate 5.22-1  35 

United  States  Bonds 626.977  35 

Loans  on  Beal  Estate 131,868  00 

Ijoanson  boii ds.  eras,  water  and 

bank  stock 132,198  Si 

Loans  on  other  securities 577.4-1.'$  96 

Ix>ans  on  personal  security...  1^106,00-4  37 
l>ue  from  banks  and  bankers.    392.4o7  61 

Honey  on  band ■  39S.669  34 

LIABILITIES.     83,523,844  23 

Capital  paid  up. ......8l.ooo.noo  oo 

Surplus 460.759  13 

Dne  Depositors 1,888,655  07 

nne  Banks  and  Bankers....      174,370  53 

Dividends  Unpaid 59  50 

83.523.844-2- 

E.  H  McDonald,  President 


Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  anrl  Bi-Carli.  Sofla 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Hon  Bros.  1  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BBAVERMAX   &   LEVY,) 

Mannfacturers  of  FIXE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STOXES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


© 


maris 


"THE   QUEEN    OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening" 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
"  Exhilarating,  good  for  Loss  of  Appetite',' 

Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 
J^lSnSTTTJ^lL,    SALE,    10    I/CILLIOITS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
BEWARE      OF      IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

533  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Are  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  iu  public  and  private. 


11IIS.BATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    &    CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    - 


$150,000 
$1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


L  DETRIGK  &  GO. 

Importers.  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  BAGS  AM>  BFRLAPS.  all 
kinds.  BAG-TWIXES  HYDRAFLIC  HOSE.  Sole  Agents  for  MOIXT 
VEKXOX  CO.'S  DriK.  all  widths,  Russell  Manfg  Co.'s  COTTOX  BELT- 
IXG.  Russell  Hanf'g  Co.'s  SEAMLESS  LIXEX  HOSE.  Tower's  Celebrated 
OILED   CLOTHIXG. 

lENTS,    HAMMOCKS,    CAMP    COTS,    CHAIRS, 
STOOLS,    AND    CAMPERS'   OUTFITS. 

Tents  let  by  flie  Week  or  Month.    AMERICAX  FLAGS,  BUXTIXG. 

5,  7  A\D  9  CALIFORNIA,  a\d  108,  110  and  112  MARKET  ST  . 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  ConiimssionMerchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Thi  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


X.  B.— Examine  the  cork. 


dealers  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
I  Sherries,  and  all  th  choicest  brands  Ct.ampagne,  Apple  Jack, 
Pisco.  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONTGOM 
I  ERY,  and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAVTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

131  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

JSSAVERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Suplpies;  also  Druggists  Glassware 


/1, 


J.   W.  EVANS, 

29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PRICE   REDUCED 


SEATTLE  COAL 


ALL     DEALERS     KEEP    IT. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
310   BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 


DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -         -     Oakland. 

ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  7  lit 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  ior 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &.  CO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WILLIAMS,     DIHOXD    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ■  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  fifl  1  I  Orderfor House 
and  RetaU  I  ,  1 1  ft  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUrlL.  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  911nlng  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Rooksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

-*      GROCERS,  io8  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


ART-PAIXTED,  PLAIX  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 
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PART  II.— Chapter  III. 

For  six  months  the  sea  fogs  monotonously  came  and  went 
along  the  Monterey  coast ;  for  six  months  they  beleaguered 
the  Coast  Range  with  afternoon  sorties  of  white  hosts  that 
regularly  swept  over  the  mountain  crest,  and  were  as  regu- 
larly beaten  back  again  by  the  leveled  lances  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  For  six  months  that  white  veil  that  had  once 
hidden  Lance  Harriott  in  its  folds  returned  without  him. 
For  that  amiable  outlaw  no  longer  needed  disguise  or  hiding 
place.  The  swift  wave  of  pursuit  that  had  dashed  him  on 
the  summit  had  fallen  back,  and  the  next  day  was  broken 
and  scattered.  Before  the  week  had  passed,  a  regular  judi- 
cial inquiry  relieved  his  crime  of  premeditation,  and  showed 
it  to  be  a  rude  duel  of  two  armed  and  equally  desperate 
men.  From  a  secure  vantage  in  a  seacoast  town,  Lance 
challenged  a  trial  by  his  peers,  and  as  an  already  prejudged 
man  escaping  from  his  executioners,  obtained  a  change  of 
venue.  Regular  justice,  seated  by  the  calm  Pacific,  found 
the  action  of  an  interior,  irregular  jury  rash  and  hasty.  Lance 
'  was  liberated  on  bail. 
,  The  postmaster  at  Fisher's  Crossing  had  just  received  the 
weekly  mail  and  express  from  San  Francisco,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  examining  it.  It  consisted  of  five  letters  and  two 
parcels.  Of  these,  three  of  the  letters  and  two  parcels  were 
directed  to  Flip.  It  was  not  the  first  time  during  the  last 
six  months  that  this  extraordinary  event  had  occurred,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  Crossing  was  duly  excited.  As  Flip  had 
never  called  personally  for  the  letters  or  parcels,  but  had 
sent  one  of  her  wild,  irregular  scouts  or  henchmen  to  bring 
them,  and  as  she  was  seldom  seen  at  the  Crossing  or  on  the. 
stage  road,  that  curiosity  was  nerver  satisfied.  The  disap- 
pointment to  the  postmaster — a  man  past  middle  age — 
partook  of  a  sentimental  nature.  He  looked  at  the  letters 
and  parcels,  he  looked  at  his  watch  ;  it  was  yet  early ;  he 
could  return  by  noon.  He  again  examined  the  addresses  ; 
they  were  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  previous  letters. 
His  mind  was  made  up;  he  would  deliver  them  himself.  The 
poetic,  soulful  side  of  his  mission  was  delicately  indicated 
by  a  pale  blue  necktie,  a  clean  shirt,  and  a  small  package  of 
gingernuts,  of  which  inexpensive  article  Flip  was  extrava- 
gantly fond. 

The  common  road  to  Fairley's  ranch  was  by  stage  turn- 
pike to  a  point  below  the  Gin  and  Ginger  Woods,  where  the 
prudent  horseman  usually  left  his  beast,  and  followed  the  in- 
tersecting trail  afoot.  It  was  here  that  the  postmaster  sud- 
denly observed  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  the  figure  of  an 
elegantly-dressed  woman.  She  was  walking  slowly 'and  ap- 
parently at  her  ease  ;  one  hand  held  her  skirts  lightly  gath- 
ered between  her  gloved  fingers,  the  other  slowly  swung  a 
riding-whip.  Was  it  a  picnic  of  some  people  from  Monte- 
rey or  Santa  Cruz  ?  The  spectacle  was  novel  enough  to  jus- 
tify his  coming  nearer.  Suddenly  she  withdrew  into  the  wood ; 
he  lost  sight  of  her  ;  she  was  gone.  He  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  Flip  was  still  to  be  seen,  and  as  the  steep 
trail  was  beginning  to  tax  all  his  energies,  he  was  fain  to 
hurry  forward.  The  sun  was  nearly  vertical  when  he  turned 
into  the  canon,  and  saw  the  bark  roof  of  the  cabin  beyond. 
At  almost  the  same  moment  Flip  appeared,  flushed  and  pant- 
ing, in  the  road  before  him. 

"  You've  got  something  for  me,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
parcels  and  letters.  Completely  taken  by  surprise,  the  post- 
master mechanically  yielded  them  up,  and  as  instantly  re- 
gretted it.  "  They're  paid  for,"  continued  Flip,  observing  his 
hesitation. 

"  That's  so,"  stammered  the  official  of  the  Crossing,  see- 
ing his  last  chance  of  knowing  the  contents  of  the  parcels 
vanish  ;  "  but  I  thought  ez  they're  valooable  packages,  maybe 
ye  might  want  to  examine  them  to  see  they  was  all  right 
afore  ye  receipted  for  them." 

"  I'll  risk  it,"  said  Flip,  coolly,  "and  if  it  ain't  right  I'll  let 
ye  know." 

As  the  girl  seemed  inclined  to  retire  with  her  property,  the 
postmaster  was  driven  to  other  conversation.  "  We  ain't 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  down  at  the  Crossing  for  a 
month  o'  Sundays,"  he  began,  with  airy  yet  pronounced  gal- 
lantry. "  Some  folks  let  on  you  was  keepin'  company  with 
some  feller  like  Bijah  Brown,  and  you  were  getting  a  little 
too  set-up  for  the  Crossing."  The  indi%ridual  here  mentioned 
being  the  county  butcher,  and  supposed  to  exhibit  his  hope- 
less affection  for  Flip  by  making  a  long  and  useless  diverg- 
ence from  his  weekly  route  to  enter  the  canon  "for  orders," 
Flip  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reply.  "  Then  I  allowed 
ez  how  you  might  have  company,"  he  continued.  "  I  reckon 
there's  some  city  folks -up  at  the  summit.  I  saw  a  mighty 
smart,  fash'n'ble  gal  cavorting  round  ;  hed  no  end  o'  style 
and  fancy  fixin's.  That's  my  kind,  I  tell  you.  I  just  weaken 
on  that  sort  o'  gal,"  he  continued,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he 
had  awakened  Flip's  jealousy,  as  he  glanced  at  her  well-worn 
home-spun  frock,  and  found  her  eyes  suddenly  fixed  on  his 
own. 

"  Strange  I  ain't  got  to  see  her  yet,"  she  replied,  coolly, 
shouldering  her  parcel,  and  quite  ignoring  any  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  him  for  his  extra-official  act. 


"  But  you  might  get  to  see  her  at  the  edge  of  the  Gin 
and  Ginger  Woods,"  he  persisted,  feebly,  in  a  last  effort  to 
detain  her,  "  if  you'll  take  a  pasear  there  with  me." 

Flip's  only  response  was  to  walk  on  toward  the  cabin, 
whence,  with  a  vague  complimentary  suggestion  of  "  drop- 
pin'  in  to  pass  the  time  o'  day  "  with  her  father,  the  postmas- 
ter meekly  followed. 

The  paternal  Fairley,  once  convinced  that  his  daughter's 
new  companion  required  no  pecuniary  or  material  assistance 
from  his  hands,  relaxed  to  the  extent  of  entering  into  a  quer- 
ulous confidence  with  him,  during  which  Flip  took  the  op- 
portunity of  slipping  away.  As  Fairley  had  that  infelicitous 
tendency  of  most  weak  natures  to  unconsciously  exaggerate 
unimportant  details  in  their  talk,  the  postmaster  presently 
became  convinced  that  the  butcher  was  a  constant  and  as- 
siduous suitor  of  Flip's.  The  absurdity  of  his  sending  parcels 
and  letters  by  post  when  he  might  bring  them  himself  did 
not  strike  the  official.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  masterstroke  of  cunning.  Fired  by  jealousy  and  Flip's 
indifference,  he  "deemed  it  his  duty" — using  that  facile  form 
of  cowardly  offensiveness — to  betray  Flip. 

Of  which  she  was  happily  oblivious.  Once  away  from 
the  cabin,  she  plunged  into  the  woods  with  the  parcel  swung 
behind  her  like  a  knapsack.  Leaving  the  trail,  she  presently 
struck  off  in  a  straight  line  through  cover  and  underbrush 
with  the  unerring  instinct  of  an  animal,  climbing  hand  over 
hand  the  steepest  ascent,  or  fluttering  like  a  bird  from 
branch  to  branch  down  the  deepest  declivity.  She  soon 
reached  that  part  of  the  trail  where  the  susceptible  post- 
master had  seen  the  fascinating  unknown.  Assuring  herself 
that  she  was  not  followed,  she  crept  through  the  thicket  un- 
til she  reached  the  little  waterfall  and  basin  that  had  served 
the  fugitive  Lance  for  a  bath.  The  spot  bore  signs  of  later 
and  more  frequent  occupancy,  and  when  Flip  carefully  re- 
moved some  bark  and  brushwood  from  a  cavity  in  the  rock, 
and  drew  forth  various  folded  garments,  it  was  evident  she 
had  used  it  as  a  sylvan  dressing-room.  Here  she  opened 
the  parcel.  It  contained  a  small  and  delicate  shawl  of  yellow 
China  crepe.  Flip  instantly  threw  it  over  her  shoulders,  and 
stepped  hurriedly  toward  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Then  she 
began  to  pass  backward  and  forward  before  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  At  first  nothing  was  visible  on  the  tree,  but  a  closer 
inspection  showed  a  large  pane  of  ordinary  window-glass 
stuck  in  the  fork  of  the  branches.  It  was  placed  at  such  a 
cunning  angle  against  the  darkness  of  the  forest  opening 
that  it  made  a  soft  and  mysterious  mirror,  not  unlike  a 
Claude  Lorraine  glass,  wherein  not  only  the  passing 
figure  of  the  young  girl  was  seen,  but  the  dazzling  green  and 
gold  of  the  hillside,  and  the  far-off  silhouetted  crests  of  the 
Coast  Range. 

But  this  was  evidently  only  a  prelude  to  a  severer  re- 
hearsal. 

When  she  returned  to  the  waterfall  she  unearthed 
from  her  stores  a  large  piece  of  yellow  soap  and  some 
yards  of  rough  cotton  "  sheeting."  These  she  deposited 
beside  the  basin,  and  again  crept  to  the  edge  of 
the  wood  to  assure  herself  that  she  was  alone.  Satisfied 
that  no  intruding  foot  had  invaded  that  virgin  bower,  she 
returned  to  her  bath,  and  began  to  undress.  A  slight  wind 
followed  her,  and  seemed  to  whisper  to  the  .circumjacent 
trees.  It  appeared  to  waken  Tier  sister  naiads  and  nymphs, 
who,  joining  their  leafy  fingers,  softly  drew  around  her  a 
gently  moving  band  of  trembling  lights  and  shadows,  of 
flecked  sprays,  and  inextricably  mingled  branches,  and  in- 
volved her  in  a  chaste  sylvan  obscurity,  veiled  alike  from 
pursuing  god  or  stumbling  shepherd.  Within  these  hal- 
lowed precincts  was  the  musical  ripple  of  laughter  and  fall- 
ing water,  and  at  times  the  glimpse  of  a  lithe,  brier-caught 
limb,  or  a  ray  of  sunlight  trembling  over  bright  flanks  or  the 
white,  austere  outline  of  a  childish  bosom. 

When  she  drew  again  the  leafy  curtain,  and  once  more 
stepped  out  of  the  wood,  she  was  completely  transformed. 
It  was  the  figure  that  had  appeared  to  the  postmaster  ;  the 
slight,  erect,  graceful  form  of  a  young  woman  modishly  at- 
tired. It  was  Flip,  but  Flip  made  taller  by  the  lengthened 
skirt  and  clinging  habiliments  of  fashion.  Flip  freckled, 
but  through  the  cunning  of  a  relief  of  yellow  color  in  her 
gown,  her  piquant  brown-shot  face  and  eyes  brightened  and 
intensified  until  she  seemed  like  a  spicy  odor  made  visible. 
I  can  not  affirm  that  the  judgment  of  Flip's  mysterious 
modiste  was  infallible,  or  that  the  taste  of  Mr.  Lance  Har- 
riott, her  patron,  was  fastidious  ;  enough  that  it  was  pictur- 
esque, and  perhaps  not  more  glaring  and  extravagant  than 
the  color  in  which  Spring  herself  had  once  clothed  the  sere 
hillside  where  Flip  was  now  seated.  The  phantom  mirror 
in  the  tree-fork  caught  and  held  her  with  the  sky,  the  green 
leaves,  the  sunlight,  and  all  the  graciousness  of  her  sur- 
roundings, and  the  wind  gently  tossed  her  hair  and  the  gay 
ribbons  of  her  gypsy  hat. 

Suddenly  she  started.  Some  remote  sound  in  the  trail  be- 
low, inaudible  to  any  ear  less  fine  than  hers,  arrested  her 
breathing.     She  rose  swiftly,  and  darted  into  cover. 

Ten  minutes  passed.  The  sun  was  declining  ;  the  white 
fog  was  beginning  to  creep  over  the  coast  range.  From 
the  edge  of  the  wood  Cinderella  appeared,  disenchanted, 
and  in  her  homespun  garments.  The  clock  had  struck — 
the  spell  was  past.  As  she  disappeared  down  the  trail  even 
the  magic  mirror,  moved  by  the  wind,  slipped  from  the 
tree  top  to  the  ground,  and  became  a  piece  of  common 
glass. 


Chapter  IV. 
The  events  of  the  day  had  produced  a  remarkable  impres- 
sion on  the  facial  aspect  of  the  charcoal-burning  Fairley. 
Extraordinary  processes  of  thought,  indicated  by  repeated 
rubbing  of  his  forehead,  had  produced  a  high  light  in  the 
middle  and  a  corresponding  deepening  of  shadow  at  the 
sides,  until  it  bore  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  sphere.  It 
was  this  forehead  that  confronted  Flip  reproachfully  as  be- 
came a  deceived  comrade,  menacingly  as  became  an  out- 
raged parent  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party  and — a  post- 
master ! 

"  Fine  doin's  this  !  Yer  receivin'  clandecent  bundles  and 
letters,  eh  ?  "  he  began.  Flip  sent  one  swift,  withering  look 
of  contempt  at  the  postmaster,  who  at  once  becoming  inver- 
tebrate and  groveling,  mumbled  that  he  must  "  get  on  "  to 
the  Crossing,  and  rose  to  go.  But  the  old  man,  who  had 
counted  on  his  presence  for  moral  support,  and  was  clearly 
beginning  to  hate  him  for  precipitating  this  scene  with  his 
daughter,  whom  he  feared,  violently  protested. 

"  Sit  down,  can't  ye?  Don't  you  see  you're  a  witness  ?  " 
he  screamed,  hysterically. 

It  was  a  fatal  suggestion.  "Witness?"  repeated  Flip, 
scornfully. 

"  Yes,  a  witness  \     He  gave  ye  letters  and  bundles." 
"  Weren't  they  directed  to  me  ?  "  asked  Flip. 
"Yes,"  said  the  postmaster,  hesitatingly  ;  "in  course,  yes." 
"  Do  you  lay  claim  to  them  ?  "    she  asked,  turning  to  her 
father. 

"  No,"  responded  the  old  man. 
"Do  you?"  sharply,  to  the  postmaster. 
"  No,"  he  replied. 

"  Then,"  said  Flip,  coolly,  "  if  you  are  not  claimin'  'em  for 
yourself,  and  you  hear  father  say  they  ain't  his,  I  reckon  the 
less  you  have  to  say  about  'em  the  better." 

"  Thar's  suthin'  in  that,"  said  the  old  man,  shamelessly 
abandoning  the  postmaster. 

"  Then  why  don't  she  say  who  sent  'em,  and  what  they  are 
like,"  said  the  postmaster,  "  if  there's  nothin'  in  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  echoed  dad.     "  Flip,  why  don't  you  say  ?  " 
Without  answering  the  direct  question,  Flip  turned  upon 
her  father. 

"  Maybe  you  forget  how  you  used  to  row  and  tear  round 
here  because  tramps  and  such  like  came  to  the  ranch  for 
suthin',  and  I  gave  it  to  'em  ?  Maybe  you'll  quit  tearin' 
round  and  letting  yourself  be  made  a  fool  of  now  by  that 
man,  just  because  one  of  them  tramps  gets  up  and  sends  us 
some  presents  back  in  return  ?  " 

"  'Twasn't  me,  Flip,"  said  the  old  man,  deprecatingly,  but 
glaring  at  the  astonished  postmaster.  "  'Twasn't  my  doin'. 
I  alius  said  if  you  cast  your  bread  on  the  waters  it  would 
come  back  to  you  by  return  mail.  The  fact  is,  the  gov'ment 
is  gettin'  too  high-handed  !  Some  o'  these  bloated  officials 
had  better  climb  down  before  next  leckshen." 

"  Maybe,"  continued  Flip  to  her  father,  without  looking  at 
their  discomfited  visitor,  "ye'd  better  find  out  whether  one 
of  them  officials  comes  up  to  this  yer  ranch  to  steal  away 
a  gal  about  my  own  size,  or  to  get  points  about  diamond- 
making  ;  I  reckon  he  don't  travel  round  to  find  out  who 
writes  all  the  letters  that  go  through  the  postoffice." 

The  postmaster  had  seemingly  miscalculated  the  old 
man's  infirm  temper,  and  the  daughter's  skillful  use  of  it. 
He  was  unprepared  for  Flip's  boldness  and  audacity,  and 
when  he  saw  that  both  barrels  of  the  accusation  had  taken 
effect  on  the  charcoal-burner,  who  was  rising  with  epileptic 
rage,  he  fairly  turned  and  fled.  The  old  man  would  have 
followed  him  with  objurgation  beyond  the  door  but  for  the 
restraining  hand  of  Flip. 

Baffled  and  beaten,  nevertheless  Fate  was  not  wholly  un- 
kind to  the  retreating  suitor.  Near  the  Gin  and  Ginger 
Woods  he  picked  up  a  letter  which  had  fallen  from  Flip's 
pocket.  He  recognized  the  writing,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
read  it.  It  was  not  a  love  epistle — at  least  not  such  a  one 
as  he  would  have  written  ;  it  did  not  give  the  address  nor 
the  name  of  the  correspondent ;  but  he  read  the  following 
with  greedy  eyes  : 

"  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  that  you  don't  rig  yourself  out  for 
the  benefit  of  those  dead-beats  at  the  Crossing,  or  any  tramp 
that  might  hang  round  the  ranch.  Keep  all  your  style  for 
me  when  I  come.  I  can't  tell  you  when — its  mighty  uncer- 
tain before  the  rainy  season.  But  I'm  coming  scon.  Don't 
go  back  on  your  promise  about  lettin'  up  on  the  tramps,  and 
being  a  little  more  high-toned.  And  don't  you  give  'em  so 
much.  It's  true  I  sent  you  hats  twice.  I  clean  forgot  all 
about  the  first ;  but  /wouldn't  have  given  a  ten-dollar  hat 
to  a  nigger  woman  who  had  a  sick  baby  because  I  had  an 
extra  hat.  I'd  have  let  that  baby  slide.  I  forgot  to  ask 
whether  the  skirt  is  worn  separately  ;  I  must  see  that  dress- 
making sharp  about  it ;  but  I  think  you'll  want  some- 
thing on  beside  a  jacket  and  skirt ;  at  least  it  looks  like  it 
up  here.  I  don't  think  you  could  manage  a  piano  down 
there  without  the  old  man  knowin'  it,  and  raisin'  the  devil 
generally.  I  promised  you  I'd  let  up  on  him.  Mind  you 
keep  all  your  promises  to  me.  I'm  glad  you're  gettin'  on 
with  the  six-shooter ;  tin-cans  are  good  at  fifteen  yards,  but 
try  it  on  suthin'  that  moves!  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  am  on 
the  track  of  your  big  brother.  It's  a  three-years-old  track, 
and  he  was  in  Arizona.  The  friend  who  told  me  didn't  ex- 
patiate much  on  what  he  did  there,  but  I  reckon  they  had  a 
high  old  time.     If  he's  above  the  earth  I'll  fine  >u 
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right— they  smelt  like  you.  Say,  Flip,  do  you  remember  the 
last— the  very  last— thing  that  happened  when  you  said 
'  Good-bye,'  on  the  trail  ?  Don't  let  me  ever  find  out  that 
you've  let  anybody  else  kiss  you " 

But  here  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  postmaster  found 
vent  in  an  oath.  He  threw  the  letter  away.  He  retained 
of  it  only  two  facts — Flip  had  a  brother  who  was  missing ; 
she  had  a  lover  who  was  present  in  the  flesh. 

How  much  of  the  substance  of  this  and  previous  letters 
Flip  had  confided  to  her  father  I  can  not  say.  If  she  sup- 
pressed anything,  it  was  probably  that  which  affected  Lance's 
secret  alone,  and  it  was  doubtful  how  much  of  that  she  her- 
self knew.  In  her  own  affairs  she  was  frank  without  being 
communicative,  and  never  lost  her  shy  obstinacy  even  with 
her  father.  Governing  the  old  man  as  completely  as  she  did, 
she  appeared  most  embarrassed  when  she  was  most  domi- 
nant ;  she  had  her  own  way  without  lifting  her  voice  or  her 
eyes  ;  she  seemed  oppressed  by  mauvaise  honte  when  she 
was  most  triumphant ;  she  would  end  a  discussion  with  a  shy 
murmur  addressed  to  herself,  or  a  single  gesture  of  self- 
consciousness. 

The  disclosure  of  her  strange  relations  with  an  unknown 
man,  and  the  exchange  of  presents  and  confidences,  seemed 
to  suddenly  awaken  Fairley  to  a  vague  and  uneasy  sense  of 
some  unfulfilled  duties  as  a  parent.  The  first  effect  of  this 
on  his  weak  nature  was  a  peevish  antagonism  to  the  cause 
of  it.  He  had  long,  fretful  monologues  on  the  vanity  of  dia- 
mond-making, if  accompanied  with  "pestering"  by  "inter- 
lopers "  ;  on  the  wickedness  of  concealment  and  conspiracy, 
and  their  effects  on  charcoal-burning  ;  on  the  nurturing  of 
spies  and  "  adders "  in  the  family  circles,  and  on  the  sedi- 
tiousness  of  dark  and  mysterious  councils  in  which  a  gray- 
haired  father  was  left  out.  It  was  true  that  a  word  or  look 
from  Flip  generally  brought  these  monologues  to  an  inglori- 
ous and  abrupt  termination,  but  they  were  none  the  less  lu- 
gubrious as  long  as  they  lasted.  In  time  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  an  affectation  of  contrite  apology  and  self-depre- 
ciation. "  Don't  go  out  o'  the  way  to  ask  the  old  man,"  he 
would  say,  referring  to  the  quantity  of  bacon  to  be  ordered  ; 
"  it's  nat'ral  a  young  gal  should  have  her  own  advisers."  The 
state  of  the  flour-barrel  would  also  produce  a  like  self-abase- 
ment. "  Unless  ye're  already  in  correspondence  about  more 
flour,  ye  might  take  the  opinion  o'  the  first  tramp  ye  meet  ez 
whether  Santa  Cruz  Mills  is  a  good  brand,  but  don't  ask  the 
old  man."  If  Flip  was  in  conversation  with  the  butcher, 
Fairely  would  obtrusively  retire  with  the  hope  "he  wasn't  in- 
trudin'  on  their  secrets." 

These  phases  of  her  father's  weakness  were  not  frequent 
enough  to  excite  her  alarm,  but  she  could  not  help  noticing 
they  were  accompanied  with  a  seriousness  unusual  to  him. 
He  began  to  be  tremulously  watchful  of  her,  returning  often 
from  work  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  lingering  by  the  cabin  in 
the  morning.  He  brought  absurd  and  useless  presents  for 
her,  and  presented  them  with  a  nervous  anxiety  poorly  con- 
cealed by  an  assumption  of  careless,  paternal  generosity. 
"  Suthin'  I  picked  up  at  the  Crossing  for  ye  to-day,"  he  would 
say,  airily,  and  retire  to  watch  the  effect  of  a  pair  of  shoes 
two  sizes  too  large,  or  a  fur  cap  in  September.  He  would 
have  hired  a  cheap  parlor  organ  for  her  but  for  the  ap- 
parently unexpected  revelation  that  she  couldn't  play.  He 
had  received  the  news  of  a  clue  to  his  long-lost  son  without 
emotion,  but  lately  he  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  one  that  necessarily  solved  the  question  of 
companionship  for  Flip.  "  In  course,  when  you've  got  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  with  ye,  ye  can't  go  foolin'  around  with 
strangers." 

These  autumnal  blossoms  of  affection,  I  fear,  came  too 
late  for  any  effect  upon  Flip,  precociously  matured  by  her 
father's  indifference  and  selfishness.  But  she  was  good- 
humored,  and  seeing  him  seriously  concerned,  gave  him  more 
of  her  time,  even  visited  him  in  the  sacred  seclusion  of  the 
"  diamond-pit,"  and  listened  with  far-off  eyes  to  his  fitful  in- 
dictment of  all  things  outside  his  grimy  laboratory.  Much 
of  this  patient  indifference  came  with  a  capricious  change 
in  her  own  habits.  She  no  longer  indulged  in  the  rehearsal 
of  dress.  She  packed  away  her  most  treasured  garments,  and 
her  leafy  boudoir  knew  her  no  more.  She  sometimes  walked 
on  the  hillside,  and  often  followed  the  trail  which  she  had 
taken  with  Lance  when  she  led  him  from  the  rancho.  She 
once  or  twice  extended  her  walk  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
parted  from  him,  and  as  often  came  shyly  away,  her  eyes 
downcast,  and  her  face  warm  with  color.  Perhaps  because 
these  experiences,  and  some  mysterious  instinct  of  maturing 
womanhood,  had  left  a  story  in  her  eyes,  which  her  two 
adorers,  the  postmaster  and  the  butcher,  read  with  passion, 
she  became  famous  without  knowing  it.  Extravagant  sto- 
ries of  her  fascinations  brought  strangers  into  the  valley. 
The  effect  upon  her  father  may  be  imagined.  Lance  could 
not  have  desired  a  more  effective  guardian  than  he  proved 
to  be  in  this  emergency.  Those  who  had  been  told  of  this 
hidden  pearl  were  surprised  to  find  it  so  jealously  protected. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


The  Harvard  Advocate  insinuates  that  Cambridge  girls 
have  procured  catalogues  of  the  University,  and  check  off 
eligible  young  men,  with  their  "  probable  financial  chances." 
Here  are  examples  :  "  Brown,  Delancey  Fitz-Hugo  ;  a  lovely 
fellow—lives  in  Brooklyn  ;  goes  in  the  best  society  ;  up  on 
art,  science,  and  pedigree  ;  besides,  is  an  only  son,  with  a 
prospective  three  hundred  thousand  dollars."  "  Simpkins, 
Follansbee  De  Jones,  Matthews  Hall ;  very  good  form  in 
dress  and  manners;  can  give  points  to  Delly  Brown  on 
religion,  stamps,  and  looks— a  much  better  catch  ;  reputed 
to  be  an  orphan  with  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
poor  health,"  etc 


"  What  will  your  wife  wear  at  the  ball,  Governor  ? "  said 
the  millinery  man  of  a  "  society "  paper  to  one  of  our  ex- 
governors  recently,  at  a  fashionable  Eastern  watering-place. 
"  My  wife  is  not  going  to  the  ball,  sir."  "  Impossible,  Gov- 
ernor. I  have  telegraphed  her  name  to  my  paper  as  among 
the  guests.  Now,  (appealingly,)  what  would  your  wife  wear 
if  she  was  going?"  "Sir,"  replied  the  ex-governor,  in  his 
austerest  manner,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel,  "  since  you  have 
sent  my  wife  to  the  ball,  dress  her  yourself."  And  sure 
■  -  jgh  there  was  an  elaborate  "toilet"  described  next 
ling. 


DINING    AT    DELMONICO'S. 


Our  Correspondent  Describes  its   Inmates  on  a  Hot  Summer  Night. 


New  York  is  an  odd  sort  of  place  in  summer-  It  is  de- 
ceptive. It  puts  on  an  appearance  of  death  and  desolation 
that  impresses  strangers  forcibly.  Just  now  it  is  beginning 
to  assume  this  dreadfu1  air  of  decay,  and  people  are  turning 
up  their  eyes,  and  saying  that  the  city  isn't  fit  for  a  hermit's 
abode,  and  is  as  dull  as  a  desert  plain.  Every  one  is  seen  in 
the  act  of  rushing  violently  out  of  town,  but  no  one  is  seen 
in  the  act  of  returning.  Fifth  Avenue  is  deserted.  The 
windows  are  all  blank  stretches  of  the  horrible  green  mus- 
lin lately  come  into  vogue,  and  the  doors  are  concealed  be- 
hind the  solid  board  casings  that  fit  into  the  arches.  No- 
where is  life  visible.  In  the  morning  grooms  may  be  seen 
taking  victorias,  carts,  landaus,  and  broughams,  all  swathed 
in  linen  covers,  toward  the  various  railway  and  steamboat 
termini  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the 
lumbering  stages  and  a  few  outre  conveyances.  No  one  will 
walk  on  Fifth  Avenue,  though  it  is  a  pleasant  stroll,  because 
it  isn't  proper,  though  no  end  of  people  walk  on  Madison 
Avenue,  a  single  block  to  the  east.  But  there  is  an  as- 
tounding change  in  the  appearance  of  the  city  at  night. 
Then  you  look  over  the  audiences  of  any  of  the  five  theatres 
now  running,  and  there  are  no  end  of  good  people,  while  in 
the  concert  halls  sit  numberless  gentlemen  of  high  social 
position  ;  and  there  are  lots  of  billiards  and  suppers  going 
on  at  the  clubs.  Then  look  in  at  the  Brunswick,  and  the 
tight-waisted,  tight-trousered,  and  light-moustached  frater- 
nity is  almost  as  largely  represented  as  on  an  opera  night  in 
the  season. 

Go  across  the  street  to  Delmonico's,  and  behold  the  aes- 
thetic and  well-behaved  Mr.  A.  Weber,  sitting  in  the  west 
corner  of  the  cafe1  with  his  legs  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  dis- 
playing a  liberal  complement  of  red  hose,  while  the  head- 
waiter  stares  at  him  fixedly,  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  other 
tables  stick  the  single  glass  in  the  refractory  eye,  and  at- 
tempt to  wither  him  at  a  glance.  But  he  is  not  to  be  with- 
ered, because  his  papa  left  him  a  lot  of  money  gained  by 
making  pianos  and  centennial  awards,  and  Mr.  Weber  be- 
lieves that  his  money  is  as  good  as  other  people's  money. 
His  money  doubtless  is,  but  his  manners  are  certainly  not.. 

In  another  corner  sits  John  T.  Raymond.  I  believe  that 
if  Raymond  should  be  stricken  deaf  and  dumb,  and  come  to 
New  York,  he  could  make  a  profitable  season  by  just  ap- 
pearing on  the  stage  and  holding  up  a  handful  of  trade-dol- 
lars. His  popularity  is  unbounded.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
at  Long  Branch,  but  spends  most  of  his  nights  at  Delmon- 
ico's, working  assiduously  with  his  trade-dollars.  He 
matches  the  coins  all  the  time,  everywhere,  and  with  every 
one.  He  talks  constantly  on  two  subjects  :  his  baby,  and 
his  losses  at  matching  dollars.  At  another  table  can  be  seen 
a  little  group  of  actors  who  patronize  Delmonico's  faithfully  : 
Osmond  Tearle,  Gerald  and  Gilbert  Eyre,  (Mr.  Kerr,  as  he 
always  calls  himself,)  and  Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  sit  and  drink 
porter,  and  talk  English  lingo.  Mr.  Wallack's  face  and  neck 
show  his  sixty  odd  years,  but  he  still  looks  comparatively 
young,  and  I  must  admit  that  he  is  far  ahead  of  any  other 
American  in  wearing  the  single  glass.  He  has  been  known 
to  eat  soup  a  number  of  times  without  dropping  the  glass 
once.  They  are  often  joined  by  a  fat  little  round-shouldered 
man  whose  head  is  perfectly  bald,  who  wears  a  thick  mous- 
tache, and  has  eyes  that  are  perpetually  sleepy.  He  is  Char- 
ley Delmonico,  the  only  living  member  of  the  great  firm  of 
caterers.  He  superintends  the  up-town  place  himself,  and 
has  responsible  stewards  for  his  three  down-town  places. 
His  fortune  is  estimated  at  three  million  dollars. 

At  another  table  sits  a  very  slight  youth  of  low  stature, 
who  wears  women's  shoes  and  gloves,  and  dresses  in  the 
very  extreme  of  fashion.  His  hair  is  carefully  banged,  and 
his  moustache  is  curled,  and  he  talks  Angloism  quite  well 
for  an  American.  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  ever  been 
heard  of  in  San  Francisco  or  not,  but  he  made  a  great  stir 
here  by  starting  the  Rockaway  Hunt  in  opposition  to  the 
Queen's  County  Hunt  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  England,  and  desired  to  institute  fox-hunting  in 
better  style  than  the  Queen's  County  Club  did  it.  He  failed. 
His  name  is  John  W.  Cheever,  and  he  waltzes  quite  well, 
when  he  is  not  carried  off  his  feet  by  too  big  a  partner,  as 
was  the  case  when  he  danced  with  Miss  Youmans  at  the 
Patriarchs'  ball  last  winter.  He  usually  sits  alone,  sipping 
brandy-and-soda,  when  in  the  cafe*,  but  is  occasionally  joined 
by  others  of  his  set,  who  talk  languidly.  His  one  unhappi- 
ness  is  that  his  father  is  in  business  —  rubber-cushioned 
axles,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  old  gentleman  evi- 
dently regards  his  son  in  the  light  of  a  sort  of  agreeable 
curiosity.  He  gives  him  all  the  money  he  can  spend,  and 
then  amuses  himself  by  watching  the  son's  efforts  to  appear 
English  and  aristocratic. 

At  another  table  sits  a  gentleman,  also  undersized,  whose 
face,  despite  its  ruddy  color  and  brown  moustache,  has  a 
slightly  Hebraic  cast.  It  is  Mr.  August  Belmont  Jr.,  who 
has  just  returned  from  wintering  on  the  Nile  with  his  bride, 
formerly  the  beautiful  Bessie  Morgan.  He  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  leader  of  the  present  Anglomania  craze,  and  en- 
joys considerable  popularity.  He  is  older  than  he  looks, 
and  has  a  quiet  but  excessively  snobbish  manner.  He  has  a 
habit  of  sticking  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  staring  at  a  stranger 
for  ten  minutes  with  the  utmost  insolence.  We  are  waiting 
for  him  to  tackle  some  Western  genius,  who  will  retaliate 
with  true  Western  vim  some  time. 

_  Another  man  always  to  be  found  at  Delmonico's  is  Mor- 
rison. I  never  heard  his  first  name.  He  is  tall  and  very 
finely  built,  and  wears  glasses.  I  first  saw  him  on  the  night 
of  the  French  Cooks'  ball  last  winter,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  It  was  a  dreadfully  wild  ball.  1  couldn't  get  my 
head  out  of  bed  till  five  o'clock  the  next  afternoon. 
It  was  quite  late  in  the  morning,  and  things  were 
rapidly  getting  beyond  the  limits  on  the  floor,  when  a 
tall  and  finely  built  fellow  came  up,  and  snatching  a 
"  lady  "  from  my  side  whirled  her  into  a  set.  She  protested 
that  she  wouldn't  dance  any  more,  and  tried  to  get  back  to 
me.  For  a  moment  he  insisted  on  her  dancing,  but  she  was 
firm,  and  then  he  seemed  suddenly  to  see  me,  and  brought 
her  hastily  back,  apologizing  earnestly  to  her,  and  saying 
he  thought  her  unaccompanied.  She  slipped  down  beside 
me,  and  he  was  extremely  polite  in  trying  to  excuse  what  he 


termed  an  outrage.  The  whole  transaction  had  seemed  to 
me  rather  an  interesting  incident,  and  I  said  :  "  That's  all 
right,  m'  dear  fell,"  and  we  exchanged  cards.  Later  he  came 
back,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  spare  my  partner  for  a  dance. 
I  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  and 
insisted  on  her  going.  Then  I  looked  a  long  time  for 
my  crush  hat,  and  finding  it  on  my  head,  I  made  a  bolt 
for  the  supper-room,  where  a  lot  of  my  old  college  class- 
mates were  having  a  stag  party  and  service  of  song.  In  the 
couse  of  time,  we  slunk  across  the  street  to  Huber's  and  had 
it  out  there.  When  we  came  back,  Morrison  returned  my 
partner,  and  was  as  profuse  as  myself  in  thanks,  for  it  seemed 
that  each  had  done  the  other  a  favor,  and  we  adjourned  to- 
gether to  supper.  I  talked  with  him,  and  found  that  he  was 
an  American  who  had  just  returned  from  England  that 
morning  on  the  steamer  Britannic.  He  knew  almost  no  one, 
and  said  that  he  was  going  to  put  up  at  the  Lambs  Club,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  before  he  went  abroad, 
ten  years  ago.  I  tell  you  all  this  to  show  you  what  a  clever, 
polite,  and  well-educated  man  can  do  in  New  York  society  ; 
for,  although  he  knew  no  one  there,  he  is  now,  less  than  eight 
months  later,  one  of  the  best  known  men  about  town  in 
New  York.  His  popularity  is  solely  the  result  of  polish  and 
good  nature.  He  knows  nearly  every  one  at  Delmonico's. 
Whether  he  met  many  of  them  as  he  did  me,  is  more  than 
I  can  say  ;  but  he  certainly  knows  a  great  many  people, 
but — no  ladies.  He  is  not  to  be  found  where  women  are. 
It  takes  something  more  than  good  fellowship  to  get  into 
society  here,  though  the  majority  of  society  men  are  not 
good  fellows. 

Another  habitui  of  Delmonico's  is  Mr.  Freddy  Gebhard, 
whose  intense  Anglishness  1  have  twice  noticed  in  O&e  Argo- 
naut. I  mention  him  again  because  some  one  has  made  a 
deep  and  astounding  sensation  by  stating  that  there  used  to 
be  a  t  on  the  end  of  his  name.  Gebhardt !  Gracious!  In 
the  same  group  that  includes  him  may  usually  be  found 
Goold  Redmond,  Fred  Rhinelander,  Frederic  Stevens,  J. 
Grey  Griswold,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  the  young  society  men  all 
cling  together.  Their  manners  are  very  bad.  I  use  "  man- 
ners "  in  its  broad  sense.  The  cafe*  is  the  favorite  lounging 
place,  too,  of  some  of  the  better  class  of  politicians,  though 
the  big  political  lights  remain  in  private  apartments  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

Another  habitui  is  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  old,  who 
has  a  long  and  crooked  neck,  and  a  prominent  nose.  He  is 
rather  awkward,  and  carries  himself  loosely.  His  heavy 
moustache  is  not  worn  with  any  style,  and  he  dresses  plainly. 
His  skin  is  very  dark  and  sunburned.  It  is  Nathaniel  L. 
Tieblin,  editor  of  the  Hour,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  soci- 
ety and  politics.  He  was  the  private  secretary  of  Don  Car- 
los during  the  pretender's  struggle  with  the  king,  and  knows 
all  Europe.  He  speaks  many  languages,  and  moves  freely 
among  the  foreign  element  in  New  York.  He  is  the  "  N. 
L.  T."  who  writes  the  weekly  two-column  review,  "  What  is 
Going  On  in  Europe,"  in  the  Sun,  and  he  occasionally  does 
papers  for  the  magazines  on  European  politics.  He  is  not  pop- 
ular with  society  men — which  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  to  his 
credit.  The  Hour  is  his  hobby.  He  has  not  made  much  of 
a  success  of  it,  however;  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  taste  of  New 
Yorkers. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Broadway,  entrance  to  the  cafe*  are 
four  or  five  tables  that  are  tacitly  given  up  to  a  certain  class 
of  customers.  The  section  is  vulgarly  called  "The  New 
Jerusalem."  Mr.  Seligman,  the  banker,  sits  there  a  great 
deal,  talking  with  various  other  gentlemen  (whose  noses  are 
eloquent  indicators  of  their  race)  about  "  monysh."  So 
as  I  said,  New  York  is  not  deserted  nights,  though  it 
looks  so  in  the  day-time.  The  truth  is  that  New  Yorkers 
find  more  fun  in  New  York  than  anywhere  else,  even  during 
the  "  heated  term."  They  may  go  down  with  their  families 
to  Newport  or  Long  Branch,  but  they  don't  stay  long.  They 
come  back  to  see  "  the  boys  "  whenever  they  can  get  away. 

The  season  opened  at  Newport  with  two  very  important 
weddings — something  that  never  occurred  before.  The  sea- 
son at  a  watering-place  should  open  with  acquaintance,  pro- 
ceed through  flirtation,  and  end  in  engagement  with  the 
wedding  in  the  spring.  The  most  important  of  Newport's 
two  weddings  was  that  of  Miss  Maud  Ledyard  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Newbold.  It  was  a  very  elegant  affair.  Miss 
Ledyard  is  a  pronounced  beauty,  and  divides  the  honor  with 
three  or  four  others  of  being  the  prettiest  girl  in  New  York. 
She  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Ledyard, 
descendant  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  formerly  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  France.  He  was  president  of  the 
Redwood  Club,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  elderly  men  in 
New  York  society.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Lewis  Cass, 
but  I  forgot  which  one  it  was.  The  wedding  was  celebrated 
at  Mrs.  Ledyard's  villa,  at  five  o'clock  last  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  groom  is  not  very  popular.  The  Newbolds  and 
the  Newboulds  have  been  so  long  muddled  up  and  tangled 
up,  and  belligerent,  that  society  has  to  a  certain  extent  been 
drawn  into  their  quarrels,  and  it  has  reacted  upon  the 
younger  members  of  the  families,  and  taken  away  a  large 
part  of  their  popularity.  The  groom's  best  man  was  Mr. 
James  H.  Jones,  of  New  York.  Among  the  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bancroft,  which  is  considered  of  im- 
portance, as  the  aged  historian  goes  out  very  little  now,  and 
only  when  compelled  by  a  strong  motive.  The  motive  in 
this  case  was  his  adm'ration  for  Lewis  Cass,  who  was  on  . 
of  the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced.  All  of  the 
Astor  family,  the  Stuyvesants,  the  Rhinelanders,  and  indeed 
the  best  people  of  New  York  were  there. 

The  other  wedding  occurred  on  the  same  day.  Miss  Nel- 
lie Hazard,  who  has  been  known  Tor  two  seasons  as  the 
Newport  beauty,  was  married  to  Paymaster  I.  Goodwin 
Hobbs.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lewis  L.  Hazard, 
and  he,  despite  his  somewhat  disheartening  name,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  navy.  The  wedding  was  at- 
tended by  an  immense  number  of  army  and  navy  celebrities, 
who  wore  their  full-dress  uniforms,  and  helped  to  make  the 
wedding  brilliant  and  picturesque.  Still  I  must  object  to 
people  marrying  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  because  it 
leaves  nothing  to  look  forward  to — except — er — of  course  some 
scandal.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  July  15,  1882. 


Some  great  Dutch  capitalists  are  going  to  reclaim  Zuyder 
Zee.    The  dykes  will  be  stupendous. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Goethe,  "  that  there  should  be  so  many 
echoes  in  this  world,  and  so  few  voices."  It  is  indeed  a  pity. 
How  many  of  us  are  only  Echoes  !  I  am  an  Echo.  Yet 
I  wish  I  were  a  Voice.  I  have  at  least  the  consciousness  of 
my  defect.  Yet  many  of  the  most  perfect  Echoes  I  have 
ever  known  go  through  life  thinking  they  are  Voices. 

I  am  not  original.  I  wish  I  were.  Sometimes  I  think  I 
say  a  good  thing.  But  on  reflection  I  nearly  always  find 
that  some  one  has  said  it  before  me — frequently  some  centu- 
ries before  me.  Literature,  some  writer  has  remarked,  is 
merely  a  continual  pouring  from  large  vessels  into  smaller 
ones. 

All  this  is  merely  introductory  to  the  fact  that  I  have  writ- 
ten some  lines.  I  thus  disarm  accusation  and  criticism  by 
admitting  that  I  am  an  Echo.  Before  you  finish  you  will 
know  whom  I  have  echoed.     And  I  have  echoed  thus  : 

O'er  the  hills  of  San  Francisco  boomed  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 
In  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  paused  her  many  toiling  sons. 

But  they  smiled,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  saying,  after  the  report : 
'■  It's   the  regulars  a-shootin'  out  beyond  there  at  the  fort" 

Why  thus  smiled  the  San  Franciscans  ?    Why  thus  mocked  they  at  the 

noise 
Made  by  engines  of  destruction  worked  by  Uncle  Samuel's  boys? 

Ah,  they  knew  those  gentle  cannon  never  could  a  creature  kill, 
For  the  warriors  who  worked  them  never  even  hit  the  hilL 

Fair  the  hill  of  Saucelito,  towering  grandly  o'er  the  seas, 
Facing  forts  that  frown  with  cannon,  kissed  by  the  Pacific  breeze. 

Yet  the  hill  of  Saucelito  bears  no  trace  of  cannon-scar, 

Never  seam  or  gash  from  shrapnel  does  its  fair  proportions  mar. 

Whither  go  then  all  the  missiles  hurtling,  howling,  through  the  air? 
Who  can  tell?    They're  hapless  foundlings— bullets  billeted  nowhere. 


O'er  the  hills  of  San  Francisco  booms  the  thunder  of  the  guns, 
But  the  night  broods  o'er  the  city,  wrapped  in  slumber  are  her  sons. 

O'er  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  spit  the  cannon  sheets  of  flame, 

And  they  rip  and  tear  the  darkness  out  through  which  the  gunners  aim. 

Yet  the  dull  reverberation  rumbles  weirdly  on  my  ear, 
And  1  tremble  while  I  listen,  nothing  knowing  why  I  fear. 

Yes,  of  such  the  human  heart  is,  feeling  things  it  does  not  know. 
Though  the  scientific  gray-beards  ever  claim  it  is  not  so. 


Still  is  heard  the  sullen  cannon,  with  their  dull  sepulchral  boom, 
Still  flash  forth  the  unsubstantial  sheets  of  fire  through  the  gloom. 

But  what  men  are  these  that  work  them  ?  that  stand  toiling  at  the  guns? 
They  are  clad  in  hose  and  doublet — these  must  be  Hispania's  sons  ! 

In  the  background  an  hidalgo,  wizened,  spindle-shanked,  and  lean, 
Rests  upon  a  rusty  rapier,  overlooks  the  busy  scene. 

Don  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga  from  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
Is  returned  to  the  Presidio,  with  a  shadowy  platoon. 

Queer  and  quaint  these  ghostly  warriors,  clad  in  leathern  jerkins  all— 
Compdftias  de  cuera — sombre  fellows,  grim  and  tall. 

Curiously  shaped  mustachios  twine  around  their  lantern  jaws, 

And  they  twirl  them  while  they  listen,  as  their  leader  bids  them  pause. 

"  Hark  ye,  men,"  speaks  Arrillaga,   "  now  you  have  the  range  aright. 
We  will  show  these  paltry  fellows  how  the  Spaniards  used  to  fight. 

Even  though  the  brazen  cannon  that  we  once  were  wont  to  fire 
Have  been  melted  down  ignobly,  for  some  base  shopkeeper's  hire, 

Still  with  their  own  clumsy  pieces  we  will  fire  on  yonder  fort. 
And  by  blessed  Saint  Francisco  its  existence  shall  be  short. 

Campafteros  I    To  your  pieces  !    The  Castilian  skill  display  1 
Shame  these  dull  Americanos  !     Por  Dios  y  por  el  Rey  /" 

Dully  boomed  the  ghost-worked  cannon,    crashed  the  balls  through 

brick  and  stone, 
Fell  the  fortress  into  ruins — Alcatraz  was  overthrown. 


O'er  the  hills  of  San  Francisco  boomed  the  thunder  of  the  guns. 
And  up  started  from  their  pillows  many  of  her  slumbering  sons. 

I  am  of  them— I  have  slumbered — but  to  me  it  scarce  can  seem 
That  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga  was  the  creature  of  a  dream.  . 

Yet  I  mutter,  turning  over  for  a  morning  slumber  short, 

"  "Tis  the  soldiers — they  are  firing  out  beyond  there  at  the  Fort." 


O'er  the  hills  of  San  Francisco  booms  the  thunder  of  the  guns  ; 
O'er  the  hills  of  Saucelito  hurtle  cannon-balls  by  tons. 

Yet  the  gunners  hear  an  echo  to  the  cannons'  rumbling  tones, 
When  they  miss — as  they  do  always — Joaquin  Arrillaga  groans. 


Now  whom  have  I  echoed?  Bret  Harte,  you  reply.  Still, 
he  idea  is  mine,  suggested  by  the  bad  shooting  done  by  the 
regulars  stationed  here,  in  their  artillery  practice,  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  Don  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga  was  governor 
here  a  hundred  years  ago.  Yet,  you  say,  Bret  Harte  orig- 
inated all  this  legendary  Spanish  lore.  So  he  did.  And  I 
am  only  an  Echo. 

But  after  all  is  it  not  rather  hard  that  Harte  should  own 
the  whole  of  California,  considered  as  literary  material  ? 
How  many  people  have  Jaid  down  their  pens  in  despair, 
when  writing  something  distinctively  Californian,  convinced 
that  they  would  be  accused  of  "  imitating  Bret  Harte."  And 
probably  they  would  be  justly  so  accused.  We  are  all  of  us 
Echoes. 

Harte  himself  is  an  Echo.  The  methods  of  Dickens  are 
apparent  on  every  page  he  writes.  And  as  Charles  Reade 
is  probably  the  most  skillful  English  delineator  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  womankind,  Harte  has  adopted  his  methods  in  that 
respect.  And  in  construction  he  is  a  careful  student  of 
Wilkie  Collins,  who  is  the  Master  of  the  Unforeseen. 


But,  as  I  have  said,  Harte  is  the  owner  of  literary  Califor- 
nia.    Staked  all  over  it  are  notices  reading  like  this  : 


NOTICE   TO   PROSPECTORS. 

;       The  undersigned  claims  the  following  leads  : 

-  50,000,000  feet  in  the  Large-Hearted  Red-Shirt. 
'•  2,000,000  feet  in  the  Velvet-Eved  Sefiorita. 

■  500.000  feet  in  the  Courtly  Mexican  Don. 

ioo.ooo.ooo  feel  in  the  Impulsive  Child  of  Nature  ("  M'liss," 

-  "  Flip,"  etc.) 

:        50,000,000  feet  in  the  Profane  Stage-Driver.  '■ 

'.        10,000,000  feet  in  the  By-Gad,  Sah.  '. 

:  1,000,000,000  feet  in  the  Spanish  Days  of  California. 
:        10,000.000  feet  in  the  Romantic  Gambler.  '■ 

J  5,000,000  feet  in  the  Sentimental  Prostitute. 

;       Prospectors  are  notified  that  the  undersigned  is  the  owner  of  ■ 
;  the  foregoing  leads  or  lodes,  with  all  the  dips,  spurs,  angles,   : 
;  and  sinuosities  thereof,  and  that  he  intends  to  work  them  with- 
;  in  the  time  required  by  the  laws  of  this  mining  district.  ; 

Bret  Harte. 


Last  Monday  evening  I  went  to  see  the  Hanlons  in  their 
"  Parisian  absurdity  "  entitled  "  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse."  It 
is  certainly  an  absurdity — how  Parisian  it  is  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  ran  a  long  time  in 
Paris,  for  the  Parisians  are  but  overgrown  children  after  all. 

"  Your  majesty,"  quoth  Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo.  to  Napo- 
leon, "your  majesty,  there  is  much  discontent  among  the 
Parisians  at  present.  They  are  murmuring  against  the 
government." 

"Murmuring,  are  they  ?  "  replied  the  Emperor ;  "  in  that 
case  gild  the  dome  of  the  Invalides." 

The  gigantic  dome  was  gilded,  and  contentment  reigned 
once  more. 

Yes,  in  Paris,  at  the  Folies-Bergeres,  where  you  can  drink 
and  smoke,  and  where  many  of  the  ladies  wear  the  golden 
girdle,  "  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse"  may  be  endurable.  At  the 
Baldwin,  where  you  can  not  smoke,  must  go  out  to  drink, 
and  where  the  ladies  are  like  Csesar's  wife,  "  Le  Voyage  en 
Suisse"  is  wearisome.  True,  the  tumbling  is  funny,  the 
tricks  are  well  done,  and  the  machinery  works  perfectly, 
but  the  play  is  plotless,  the  action  drags,  the  dialogue  is 
insufferably  dull,  and  the  jokes  timeworn. 

Still,  as  I  said,  it  pleased  the  Parisians,  and  I  think  it  will 
please  a  great  many  others.  There  is  a  certain  order  of 
mind  to  which  it  will  prove  irresistibly  attractive.  I  have 
seen  children  with  beards. 

Two  of  the  performers  were,  to  my  thinking,  better  than 
any  one  of  the  Hanlons.  The  one  was  set  down  as  Wyatt 
on  the  bill,  and  played  the  part  of  a  French  professor.  The 
other  was  left  off  the  bill,  through  some  oversight  apparently, 
and  took  off  a  waiter  to  perfection.  Both  were  irresistibly 
droll.  I  could  not  help  but  pity  the  little  woman  who  played 
"Juliette,"  the  leading  part.  The  "playwright"  has  given 
her  a  line  about  once  in  twenty  minutes,  and  she  was  obliged 
all  the  rest  of  the  time  to  counterfeit  interest  in  the  action 
by  means  of  that  facial  play  which  must  become  so  tiresome, 


Apropos.  When  I  quitted  the  theatre  there  was  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  of  scribes  without.  The  critics  of  the  dailies 
had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  without  putting  up  coin  of  the 
realm.  While  their  indignation  was  somewhat  comic,  it  was 
none  the  less  rather  ominous  for  the  management.  The 
newspapers  can  get  along  without  the  theatres.  But  the 
theatres  can  not  get  along  without  the  newspapers. 

It  is  true  that  some  newspapers  are  disposed  to  abuse  the 
"deadhead"  privilege.  It  is  generally  the  proprietors,  and 
not  the  critics.  For  instance,  Mr.  MacCrellish,  of  the  Alia, 
used  to  demand  whole  rows  of  seats  for  the  use  of  his 
friends.  Mr.  Mike  DeYoung,  too,  of  the  Chronicle,  has 
always  been  afflicted  with  a  morbid  taste  for  boxes.  This 
is,  of  course,  annoying,  but  it  does  not  justify  the  managers 
in  refusing  admission  to  the  scribes.  It  does  not  justify 
them  on  pure,  cold,  business  principles,  I  mean.  For  the 
theatrical  scribe  can,  by  his  silence  or  his  condemnation,  do 
more  harm  to  an  engagement  than  the  cost  of  a  dozen  rows 
of  seats. 

Matters  are  generally  complicated,  too,  by  the  induction 
of  some  gnat-brained  boor  or  other  into  the  box-office  or  at 
the  door,  who  will  set  the  scribes  upon  their  ear,  and  get  the 
public's  back  up  by  his  stupidity  or  his  insolence — it  matters 
not  which. 

The  ruin  of  the  Montaldo  engagement  was  largely  due  to 
an  incompetent  impertinent  in  the  box-office  the  first 
("Norma")  night. 


I  ain  frequently  tempted  to  think  that  some  of  the  edito- 
rial offices  in  this  country  are  recruited  from  idiot  asylums. 
This  remark  is  general,  but  its  special  application  is  on  this 
wise.  The  Argonaut  has  the  habit  of  frequently  resurrect- 
ing things  which  are  old  but  good.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  the  poetry  line,  and  many  a  familiar  yet  forgotten  piece  of 
verse  has  appeared  in  its  columns  under  the  heading  of 
"Old  Favorites."  So  far,  so  good.  But  various  journals 
will  copy  these  poems,  credit  them  to  the  Argonaut,  and 
then  the  verses  will  go  around  until  some  editorial  idiot, 
fancying  the  Arg07iaut  is  edited  by  fellow-idiots,  will  fatu- 
ously accuse  it  of  stealing.  The  latest  case  of  this  is  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  where  a  legal  idiot 
writes  to  the  editorial  idiot  accusing  the.  Argonaut  of  "  steal- 
ing and  mutilating"  a  poem  entitled  "A  Lawyer's  Invoca- 
tion to  Spring."  Inasmuch  as  the  poem,  which  is  by  H.  H. 
Brownell,  appeared  in  Punch  as  long  ago  as  1S51,  and  has 
been  in  nearly  every  collection  of  verse  published  since,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  even  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press  would  know  it,  and  that  he  might  so  flatter  the 
editors  of  the  Argonaut  as  to  think  they  did  too. 

Here  is  another  case  :  Some  months  ago  the  Argo?taut 
republished  one  of  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow's  most  charming  sto- 
ries— "Regular  Habits."  A  Cleveland  paper  immediately 
reprinted  it,  with  the  credit,  "  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow  in  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut."     Ludlow  died  twelve  years  ago. 

I  picked  up  at  a  watering-place  the  other  day  half  of  a 
Massachusetts  paper,  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 
I  was  amused  to  find  in  it  "An  Invisible  Demon,"  (which 
appeared  in  this  paper  some   weeks   ago,)  thus  credited  ■ 


"  Fitz-James  O'Brien  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut" 
Poor  O'Brien  !  He  fell  in  battle  early  in  the  war.  His 
body  has  Iain  in  the  grave  for  over  twenty  years. 

But  the  worst  case  I  ever  heard  of  was  when  a  St.  Louis 
paper  reprinted  that  well-known  ballad,  "  The  Friar  of 
Orders  Gray,"  and  credited  it  :  "  Thomas  Percy  in  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut"  I  expected  that  the  much-enduring 
poetry  editor  of  this  journal  would  have  a  fit.  He  gnashed 
his  teeth  and  howled  : 

"  Blank  St.  Louis  editors  !  Percy  died  in  181 1,  and  they 
don't  know  it  yet  ! " 


I  heard  a  story  last  week  in  which  occurred  the  most  sub 
lime  piece  of  cheek  that  ever  mortal  man  was  guilty  of.  I 
am  an  admirer  of  great  things,  and  even  of  some  lesser  ones 
when,  like  cheek,  they  reach  sublimity.  And  this  instance 
was  certainly  sublime. 

I  will  premise  by  remarking  that  the  hero  of  the  story 
possesses  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  colossal,  the 
most  adamantine  cheek  known  to  the  history  of  the  world. 
He  would  have  asked  the  fourteenth  Louis  who  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask  was.  He  would  have  asked  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  why  he  didn't  cut  his  hair.  And  yet  he  does  not  know 
that  he  is  cheeky,  and  his  cheek  is  so  naive  that  he  is  a 
charming  fellow  withal. 

Well  Juron  (let  us  call  him  so)  was  on  the  staff  of  an  even- 
ing paper,  an^  was  sent  to  an  interior  city  to  report  an 
execution.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found,  to  his  great 
chagrin,  that  the  unfortunate  culprit  was  to  shuffle  on  the 
hangman's  coil  at  exactly  two  o'clock.  This  would  be  just 
too  late  for  Juron's  paper,  while  all  the  others  would  have 
it  the  next  day. 

Most  men  would  have  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done.  Not  so  Juron.  He  rose  with  the  occasion.  He  soared, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  to  the  Alpine  heights  of  Cheekdom, 
where  everything  is  frozen. 

He  repaired  to  the  sheriff.  He  was  quite  affable  with  this 
official.  He  kindly  but  firmly  impressed  upon  his  mind  how 
much  more  important  it  was  that  the  Evening  Boast  should 
have  a  report  of  the  execution  than  that  the  murderer's  con- 
venience should  be  consulted.  He  wanted  the  hanging 
expedited. 

"  But,"  said  the  sheriff,  "it  is  quite  possible  that  the  man 
himself  may  have  some  feeling  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  he 
doesn't  want  to  die  until  two  o'clock." 

"If  he  doesn't,"  quickly  replied  Juron,  "  it  would  merely 
be  the  natural  weakness  of  one  in  the  shadow  of  death.  But 
he  does  want  to  die.  I  '-hall  go  and  see  him.  He  must 
die  !  "  muttered  Juron,  gloomily. 

He  went  to  see  him.  What  happened  within  the  sombre 
cell  will  never  be  known.  Whether  Juron  simply  asked  it 
as  a  personal  favor  ;  whether  the  murderer  considered  death 
preferable  to  importunity  ;  whether  Juron  so  embittered  his 
last  hours  by  reading  him  the  Evening  Boast  as  to  render 
death  a  happy  release — none  of  these  things  will  ever  be 
known.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  murderer  sent  a  message  to 
the  sheriff,  and  was  hanged  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Evenijig Boast  of  that  date  contained  a  charming  and 
gracefully  written  account  of  the  affair.  It  was  headed 
"A  Necktie  Party." 


Zulana  has  returned  from  the  country.  I  am  overjoyed 
I  have  expatiated  at  great  length  to  her  on  the  cheerless- 
ness  of  our  silent  house  with  its  shrouded  furniture,  of  the 

monotony  of  club  life,  of  how  existence  without  her  is 

and  so  forth.     Oh,  I  have  made  myself  solid. 

But  I  am  afraid  she  is  beginning  to  suspect  me.  I  have 
not  the  air  of  one  returning  to  a  feast.  I  fear  I  more  resem- 
ble one  returning  from  a  feast.  (Perhaps  I  am  a  trifle  jaded. 
We  crowded  too  many  of  those  little  dinners  into  the  past  few 
weeks.) 

At  breakfast  the  other  morning  she  spoke  : 

"Zulano,"  said  she,  "you  never  seem  to  have  any  appetite 
for  your  breakfast  now.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing — nothing  at  all,  my  dear,"  and  I  vigorously  at- 
tacked a  cold  biscuit  and  a  leathery  omelette. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  spoiled  for  plain  home  fare," 
she  said,  a  trifle  querulously. 

"  Not  so — you  are  wrong,  Zulana.  But  now  that  you 
speak  of  it,  I  wish  you'd  see  that  the  cook  would  make  good 
omelettes.  They  are  always  bad,  and  they  are  never  alike. 
Sometimes  they  resemble  a  sponge  ;  sometimes  they  look 
as  if  they  had  started  out  to  be  scrambled  eggs,  and  had 
concluded  to  solidify  ;  sometimes  they  remind  me  of  a  tough 
tortilla.  Now,  if  I  have  a  weakness,  it  is  omelettes.  Will 
you  see  to  it, Zulana?" 

She  said  she  would. 

"  Ah,"  I  continued,  meditatively,  waving  my  fork  in  for- 
getful enthusiasm,  "ah,  what  omelettes  that  cook  at  the 
club  does  make  !  M-m-m-m-m-elting  !  Delicious  !  I  do 
bethink  me,  Zulana,  of  a  certain  omelette  au  confiture  he 
confected  for  me  the  other  day.  The  dark  purple  masses  of 
jelly  hidden  within  its  golden  folds  reminded  me  of  the 
violet  bands  of  cloud  through  which  the  sun  descends  over 
the  Golden  Gate!" 

Zulana  poured  some  cream  into  her  coffee  with  a  trem- 
bling hand. 

"Then  there  was  another,"  I  went  on,  in  gastronomic 
rapture,  "an  omelette  poem.  Its  substratum  was  chicken 
livers,  cooked  into  a  savory  stew ;  mingled  with  them  here 
and  there  were  fresh  green  peppers.  The  whole  was  then 
incorporated — assimilated,  so  to  speak — with  an  omelette. 
Ah  me  !  when  I  think  of  the  bland  little  livers  struggling 
with  the  fiery  flavor  of  the  peppers,  the  whole  pacified,  as  it 
were,  by  the  omelette  proper,  I  could  weep,  Zulana,  I 
could " 

Zulana  arose  so  violently  that  the  toast-rack  trembled,  and 
fell  over. 

'  If  you  do  not  like  your  own  table,"  she  began,  in  a 
voice  which  she  vainly  tried  to  render  steady,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter go  back  to  your  old  c-c-c-lub  ! " 

She  flounced  out  of  the  room. 

What  extraordinary  creatures  these  women  are  !  I  had 
said  nothing  whatever  depreciatory  of  my  own  table. 

Well,  some  women  are  melting  and  sweet,  like  o?)ieleite  au 
confitures  some  are  fiery,  like  pepper  omelettes.  I  like 
both  kinds — of  omelettes. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  who  have  been  upon 
an  extended  visit  to  Eastern  and  Canadian  cities,  returned 
home  on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  Wiltshire,  who  has  been 
spending  several  weeks  at  the  Geysers,  returned  home  on 
Saturday  last.  Miss  De  la  Montanya,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  several  months,  returned  on  Sunday  last.  Mrs.  Peter 
Donahue  and  Miss  Mamie,  her  very  agreeable  daughter, 
will  remain  at  the  Geysers  until  August.  Miss  Juliet  Shaf- 
ter,  who  has  been  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  in  the  East  for 
more  than  a  year,  returned  home  on  Wednesday  last.  Miss 
Jennie  Hawley  has  returned  from  the  Yosemite.  Lieuten- 
ant Milton,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Milton,  left  San  Francisco  for 
the  East  on  Wednesday.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert  and  daughters 
are  sojourning  for  a  brief  period  at  Monterey.  Miss  Minnie 
Mizner,  of  Benicia,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the  East  for 
nearly  a  year,  returned  home  on  Wednesday  last.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Charles  O'Neil,  U.  S.  N.,  and  family,  are 
at  the  Baldwin  for  a  short  time.  Mrs.  Theodore  Tracy  has 
returned  from  her  visit  to  Oregon.  Mrs.  John  Wright,  of 
Sacramento,  went  to  Monterey  on  Sunday  last,  to  remain  a 
few  weeks.  Major  Kimball,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Kimball, 
have  been  visiting  in  this  city  during  the  week.  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Sheldon  has  returned  from  Santa  Clara  County. 
Mrs.  Goad  has  gone  to  Monterey,  to  stay  a  few  weeks. 
Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge  will  return  from  Lake  Tahoe  in  a 
few  days.  Midshipman  Craven  and  Commander  Merriman, 
of  the  navy,  have  been  at  the  Baldwin  during  the  week. 
Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  has  returned  from  Monterey. 
Mrs.  John  C  Fall  left  here  for  Cheyenne  on  Saturday  last. 
Lieutenant  Livingston,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  at  the  Palace 
most  of  the  week.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond  and  family  have  re- 
turned from  Clear  Lake.  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer  is  visiting 
friends  in  San  Joaquin  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Tristam 
Burgess  returned  from  the  East  on  Monday  last.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  with  their  daughter  and  son  William, 
are  in  London.  Mrs.  David  Hudson  has  returned  from  the 
Geysers.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wilson  has  returned  from  San  Rafael. 
Miss  Wilkins,  of  Napa,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Wallace,  has  returned  home.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  McNulty 
will  break  up  housekeeping  on  the  first  of  next  month,  and 
return  to  their  old  quarters  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freeman  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe.  The  Misses 
Lake  have  returned  from  San  Rafael.  The  Misses  Hudson 
have  returned  from  the  Geysers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P  Has- 
tings are  back  at  the  Palace.  Misses  Carrie  and  Mary  Wright 
have  returned  from  the  Geysers.  Governor  Tritle,  of  Arizona, 
who  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  has  been  spending  the 
present  week  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  John 
A.  Paxton  has  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Geysers.  The 
Misses  Tichenor,  who  have  been  at  the  Geysers 
for  a  while,  have  returned,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hutchins 
have  returned  from  Magnetic  Springs.  Mrs.  John  Hemp- 
hill has  returned  from  Napa  Valley.  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Wightman  and  Miss  Kate  Grimm  have  gone  to  Monterey 
for  a  few  days.  Miss  Julia  Bray,  of  Fruit  Vale,  is 
visiting  friends  in  Nevada  County.  Commodore  Shufeldt 
has  withdrawn  his  request  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron.  Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright  and  Miss  Wright 
have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Barclay  and  Miss  Bar- 
clay, of  Oregon,  who  have  been  visiting  in  this  city  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  have  returned  to  their  home  in  Portland.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Phelps,  of  Oakland,  who  have  been  recre- 
ating in  Lake  County,  have  returned  home.  Miss  Jennie 
Hanchett  has  gone  to  Monterey.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dayton,  of 
Oakland,  is  visiting  Mrs.  General  Estee,  in  Napa  County. 
The  Misses  E.  Farrier,  and  F.  G.  and  H.  Tubbs,  of  Oak- 
land, have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Booth  and  daughter  have  returned  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  W.  W.  Crane  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Nannie 
Crane,  of  Oakland,  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Mon- 
terey. Mrs.  J.  N.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  has  returned  from 
Santa  Monica.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  returned  from  Monterey 
a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Pierce  and  Miss 
Carrie  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  who  have  been  at  Monterey  a 
part  of  the  summer,  have  returned  home.  Miss  Lillie  Has- 
tings has  also  returned  from  Monterey.  Miss  M.  Whittier 
went  to  Monterey  on  Friday  last.  Henry  Heyman  has  re- 
turned from  Lake  Tahoe.  George  Redding  and  Frank 
Cummins  have  gone  to  Shasta  and  the  McCloud  River. 
George  Crocker  and  J.  A.  Fillmore  have  returned.  Mrs. 
William  Stewart  is  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Nor- 
ton, of  Alameda,  have  gone  to  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Bowen  have  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  G.  L.  Coleman 
went  down  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  May  Miller  has 
returned  from  the  Yosemite  Valley.  General  Stoneman  has 
returned  to  his  orange  groves.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
ser'y  and  Miss  Casserly  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday 
la=>t.  Miss  Kate  Felton  and  Mrs.  Loomis  have  returned  to 
Menlo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Traylor  are  at  Webber  Lake. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Buffington,  of  Oakland,  are  at  Glenwood. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Middleton  have  returned  from  Napa 
Soda  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Sullivan  are  spending  a  few 
days  at  Monterey.  I.  D.  Castello,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  Monterey. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Lawrence  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Miss 
Doyle,  of  Menlo  Park,  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last. 
Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  her  daughter  have  returned  to  San 
Mateo  from  Tahoe.  Robert  Dickson  has  gone  to  Oregon 
to  be  absent  for  five  weeks.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss 
Head  have  returned  from  Monterey.  J.  C.  Freeman,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  at  the  Baldwin.  Captain  Boyd,  U.  S.  N.,  who  went 
East  as  a  commander,  returned  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare 
Island  on  Thursday  last  with  increased  rank  as  above.  H. 
S.  Warring,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Mon- 
day last.  Evan  J.  Coleman  has-been  in  Los  Angeles  quite 
a  while  as  the  guest  of  J.  de  Barth  Shorb.  Harry  Tevis, 
Frank  Wilson,  and  Charles  Cole  have  gone  to  Mount 
Shasta  and  the  McCloud  River  to  stay  until  the  first  of 
August.  Mrs.  Major  Hayden  McLellan,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Captain  Goodall, 
has  returned  home.  General  Keyes  is  at  Tahoe.  Miss 
May  Millikin,  of  Sacramento,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Oakland,  has  returned  home.  Eugene  Lent  returned  on 
Tuesday  last.  A.  W.  Grant,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Occidental. 
James  Phelan  is  spending  the  present  week  with  his  family 
1    n;erey,     The  Earl  of  Hopeton  returned  from  Monte- 


rey on  Monday  last.  H.  C.  Parkhurst  and  S.  Cook,  U.  S. 
N.,  are  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Thompson  returned  from 
Monterey  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne, 
Charles  McLaughlin,  Mr.  Laton,  Samuel  Miller,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Requa  are  at  the  Yosemite  in  a  party. 
H.  H.  Cook  and  E.  B.  Chapman,  of  Oakland,  went  to  Monterey 
on  Sunday  last.  Robert  Sherwood  and  family  left  San 
Francisco  for  the  East  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Taber 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Smith,  who  have  been  at  the  Yosemite 
for  nearly  two  months,  have  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 
Taber,  who  went  to  the  Yosemite  last  week,  have  also  re- 
turned. Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  of  Sac- 
ramento, are  at  Idlewild,  their  beautiful  place  on  Tahoe.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples  and  Miss  Kittie  Staples  have  returned 
from  Etna  Springs.  Mr.  Seligman,  of  New  York,  is  visiting 
the  Yosemite.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  and  daughter, 
will  return  to  the  Palace,  from  San  Rafael  on  or  about  the 
first  of  August.  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  returned  from  the  Gey- 
sers on  Monday  last.  A.  Malpas,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  three  children,  went  to  Monterey  on  a  brief  visit  on 
Tuesday  last.  Captain  W.  H.  Taylor  and  family,  who  have 
been  spending  a  month  at  the  seashore,  returned  on  Mon- 
day last.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Keller,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  to  Santa 
Cruz  to  stay  a  week  or  two.  Charles  Miller  and  family  re- 
turned from  their  third  annual  visit  to  Monterey  on  Monday 
last.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody  and  family  also  returned  from  the 
seashore  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean  and  maid  went 
to  Monterey  on  the  seventeenth  instant  ;  also  .the  Misses  K. 
and  M.  Nugent.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant  and  family,  who  have 
been  spending  a  month  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  have  re- 
turned to  the  city ;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Verflon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  will  return  from 
their  bridal  tour  to-day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington 
and  Miss  Huntington,  who  have  been  visiting  the  Pacific 
Coast  since  the  summer  of  1879,  will  arrive  here  to-morrow 
and  take  apartments  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Libbey  and  F.  Washington  went  down  to  Monterey  on 
Tuesday  last.  Judge  Hoffman  returned  from  Monterey  on 
Tuesday.  Miss  Lizzie  Coffee,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Taylor  and  Miss  Lena  Smith,  at  Sacramento,  returned 
home  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  May  and  Miss 
May  returned  from  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  R. 
Brown,  of  Sacramento,  is  at  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury 
Melone  came  down  from  their  summer  retreat  in  Napa 
County  a  few  days  ago  to  inhale  the  ozone  from  the 
trade  winds,  and  to  do  some  shopping ;  they  have 
not  returned  for  the  season,  however.  Mrs.  N.  D. 
Rideout  and  family,  of  Marysville,  went  down  to  Mon- 
terey on  Tuesday  last,  to  stay  a  week  or  two.  A.  A. 
Cohen  and  wife,  of  Alameda,  are  also  at  Monterey,  enjoying 
the  zephyrs  from  the  sea-shore.  Mrs.  J.  Brinkerhoff  and  the 
Misses  A.  and  I.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Dixon,  are  also  spending 
a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  H.  Miller  and  family  returned 
from  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last.  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Wilson, 
U.  S.  A.,  is  at  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  General  Stoneman  ar- 
rived here  on  Thursday  last,  and  is  at  the  Palace.  General 
Beale  arrived  from  Washington  on  Thursday  last,  and  is  at 
the  Palace. 


DECORATIVE    ART    NOTES. 


The  November  Competitive  Exhibition  of  Designs    and  Embroideries. 


The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  California  has  issued  a 
circular,  stating  the  conditions  and  rules  which  will  regulate 
competition  for  the  ten  or  more  prizes  which,  under  its  aus- 
pices, will  be  awarded  for  the  best  work  in  designing  for 
embroidery  and  in  art  needlework  that  shall  be  sent  to  it  for 
exhibition  from  Monday,  October  30th,  to  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 1  st.  For  the  conditions  and  rules  we  refer  all  inter- 
ested to  the  circular  itself.  The  prizes  are  as  follows.  The 
society  also  promises  that  other  special  prizes  will  proba- 
bly be  offered  before  the  competition  takes  place,  "  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  sent  to  all  desiring  information  "  : 

One  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  piece  of  embroidery — the  most  ar- 
tistic in  design,  color,  and  work — suitable  for  a  portiere. 

Fifty  dollars  for  the  design  or  piece  of  embroidery  receiving  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  of  visitors  during  the  exhibition. 

Various  managers  have  generously  provided  funds  for  the 
following  : 

Seventy-five  dollars  for  the  best  design  of  screen  of  not  less  than  three 
panels. 

Fifty  dollars  for  the  best  design  of  portiere.  Competition  limited  to 
Pacific  Coast  art-workers. 

Fifty  dollars  for  embroidered  table-cover. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  best  sample  of  drawn  work,  original  design. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  design  of  outline  work  on  silk  or  linen. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  embroidered  lambrequin,  suitable  for  mantel. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  design  of  California  wild  flowers, 
suitable  for  decorative  purposes. 

Twenty  dollars  for  the  best  figure  design,  suitable  for  panel 

This  is  an  undertaking  that  should  commend  itself  to  all 
who  are  interested  either  in  the  growth  of  artistic  capacity 
and  taste,  or  in  the  development  specially  of  California  talent. 
The  society's  object  was  primarily  to  offer  encouragement  to 
Pacific  Coast  workers,  and  it  feels  confident  that,  if  all  who 
can  do  good  work,  both  with  the  pencil  and  the  needle,  will 
exert  themselves  to  compete  for  these  prizes,  the  display  of 
California  works  will  be  very  creditable.  The  School  of 
Design  has  annually,  for  some  seven  years,  turned  out  pupils 
who  have  found  occupation  in  the  more  practical  paths  of 
art-work.  Among  these  several  hundred  graduates  there 
surely  should  be  some  who  can  profitably  and  satisfactorily 
design  for  the  best  class  of  art  needlework.  Ifso,nowis 
their  opportunity.  Not  only  those  sanguine  of  carrying  off 
a  prize  should  send  to  the  exhibition,'  but  those  who,  execut- 
ing pretty  and  tasteful  embroidery,  still  feel  that  others  will 
distance  them  in  the  race  for  "  first  place,"  because  all  de- 
signs and  works  can  be  for  sale,  including  even  those  that 
take  prizes.  So  that  during  the  early  part  of  November  the 
rooms  of  the  society  will  be  the  best  sales-place  for  artistic 
handiwork  to  be  found  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  a  sentence 
in  the  circular,  printed  in  italics,  which  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered by  all  would-be  competitors  :  "  To  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  exhibition,  competitors,  iuke?t  conve- 
nient, are  urged  to  send  finished  work  illustrati?ig  their  de- 
signs" At  the  competitive  exhibition  held  in  New  York 
last  year  this  suggestion  was  very  generally  observed.  In- 
deed the  first  prize  for  a  design  for  portiere  was  taken  by 
the  portiere  itself,  all  worked.     It  is  possible  that  in  some 


cases  the  person  who  makes  the  design  is  not  able,  from 
lack  of  either  time  or  skill,  to  work  it.  In  this  event  a 
partnership  between  the  artist  of  the  pencil  and  of  the 
needle  would  be  a  wise  and  satisfactory  combination.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  decorative  art 
societies  have  to  contend  with  in  their  efforts  at  improving 
the  style  and  quality  of  art  needlework,  is  in  securing  artistic 
and  appropriate  designs.  A  very  pretty  study  of  flowers  is 
by  no  means  a  good  design  for  embroidery.  Purpose,  place, 
and  material  have  all  to  be  considered,  particularly  this  last, 
for  a  pattern  which  would  be  very  charming  done  in  outline 
on  linen  would  appear  poor,  cold,  and  cheap  done  in  double 
crewels  or  plush.  Furthermore,  color  has  to  be  considered, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  our  attempts  so  often  fail.  A 
design  well-drawn  and  happily  balanced  is  often  entirely 
robbed  of  its  effect  by  crudely  arranged  or  too  highly 
toned  colors.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  more  gen- 
eral and  correct  knowledge  among  our  art-workers 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  decorative  arts.  One 
great  difficulty  encountered  in  procuring  good  designs  for 
any  of  the  applied  arts,  is  an  ignorance  of  these  principles. 
We  find  artists  who  offer  designs  for  workers  following  the 
law  of  pictorial  art,  rather  than  the  law  of  ornamental  art. 
The  heavy  scroll-work  of  a  Roman  frieze,  carved  in  stone, 
and  placed  far  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  is  entirely  appro- 
priate to  its  place,  but  it  is  absurd  as  a  pattern  imitated  in 
relief  on  a  carpet  or  table-cloth,  or  on  a  muslin  curtain. 
Each  fabric  has  its  own  peculiar  qualities  of  texture,  lustre, 
etc.,  and  unless  these  are  considered  by  the  designer,  no 
matter  how  effective  his  work  is  on  paper,  it  will  be  in  bad 
taste,  and  ineffective  when  executed.  There  is  great  room 
for  and  need  of  originality  in  designs  among  our  California 
workers,  if  we  are  to  be  anything  more  than  feeble  imitators 
of  Boston  or  New  York.  With  the  floral  wealth  which  we 
have  at  command,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  continually  pro- 
duce a  new  pattern  for  curtain,  tidy,  and  baby-blanket.  Our 
contributions  depend  too  much  on  a  "  new  pattern  from  the 
East,"  when,  if  they  would  only  use  their  eyes,  they  could 
find  more  beautiful  ones  from  our  own  California  hills  and 
dales.  We  believe  the  November  exhibition  will  serve  to 
rouse  both  energy  and  ambition  among  local  artists.  M. 
San  Francisco,  July  19,  1882. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Schoolmaster's  Opinion. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  is  from  the  son  of  one  of 
the  old  fighting  guard  of  early  Stanislaus  Republicans.  He  is  a  school- 
master. We  wonder  if  he  would  not  make  a  good  superintendent  of 
education  ?  We  refer  the  matter  to  the  Stanislaus  delegation  to  the  Re- 
publican convention  :  ] 

Editors  Argonaut  :  No  office  in  our  government  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  that  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Our 
school  system  must  be  preserved  and  perpetuated,  pure  and  efficient, 
or  our  government  goes  down.  Professors,  demagogues,  and  self- 
styled  educators,  have  thrown  glittering  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
in  the  shape  of  new-fangled  methods  of  instruction,  short-cuts  up  the 
hill  of  science,  and  "royal  roads"  to  knowledge,  until  our  school 
system  is  on  trial  for  its  life.  Stuffing  machines,  military  discipline, 
and  a  grading  system  that  grinds  out  at  graduation  the  blockhead 
and  the  gifted  on  the  same  plan — these  are  the  implements  used  by  the 
supporters  of  our  "higher  education  "  and  our  "  modern  civilization." 
Hence  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  remarkable  for  a  wonderful 
smattering  of^verything,  and  a  knowledge  of  nothing.  The  graduates 
of  our  high  schools  and  University,  so  far  as  a  good  common  English 
education — a  knowledge  of  reading  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and 
practical  business  arithmetic  is  concerned — would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
public  schools  of  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Opposition  to  educational  rings, 
and  innovations  on  common  sense,  have  been  my  constant  fight.  The 
financial  part  of  our  system  {except  the  manner  of  expending  it)  is  all 
right  enough.  The  schools  are  supported  in  a  princely  manner,  and 
without  a  murmer  from  the  people.  But  the  teaching  is  all  wrong ; 
our  grading  system  is  all  wrong ;  the  text-book  matter  is  all  wrong  ; 
and  the  ' '  Commencement  Day  "  is  the  grandest  humbug  of  the  whole. 
The  child  is  taught  to  read  without  knowing  its  letters.  He  is  taught  to 
spell  phonetically — by  use  of  diacritical  marks — before  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  or  simplest  combination  of  letters. 
Geography  is  taught  with  mud  pies,  and  grammar  as  a  science  is  com- 
menced in  the  cradle.     Yours  respectfully,  John  York  Jr. 

Oakdale,  July  17,  1882. 


What  an  Intelligent  Foreigner  Thinks  of  Us. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Ever  since  the  initial  number  I  believe  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Argonaut,  and  nothing  has  given  me  so 
much  gratification  as  the  perusal  of  its  editorials,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  candid  in  thought,  and  treating  the  important  living  issues  of 
the  day  in  a  practical  manner — in  short,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
"  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  "  every  lime.  I  can  not  help  admiring 
the  journal  that  has  the  daring  to  speak  out  boldly  and  plainly  upon 
the.  various  questions  that  agitate  the  people  of  the  country.  In  the 
issue  of  last  week  I  noticed  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  boycotting  of 
Butlerfield's  shoe  store  on  Market  Street,  and  was  pleased  with  your 
comments  concerning  it.  The  question  of  Chinese  immigration  is  in- 
deed a  serious  one  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  I  have  always  been 
with  you  in  the  feeling  that  they  should  be  positively  prohibited  from 
coming  here.  But  the  thought  has  often  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  it 
would  not  be  the  just  and  proper  thing  for  the  native-born  Americans 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  solving  this  serious  question.  Admitting 
the  argument  that  foreign  help  is  necessary,  would  it  not  be  becoming 
for  them  to  assist  the  Americans,  and  not  reverse  the  situation?  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  the  Americans,  and  more  especially  to  the 
intelligent  and  law-abiding  foreigners,  how  ridiculous  and 
how  utterly  contemptible  it  seems  for  one  foreigner  to  in- 
sist on  informing  the  native-born  what  other  foreigner  is  to  be 
allowed  the  freedom  of  this  land  ?  It  has  to  me.  I  am  a  foreigner.  I 
am  here  because  this  is  the  best  government  on  God's  footstool  ; 
because  here  I  can  breathe  the  pure  air  of  a  freeman  ;  where  the  vote 
of  a  scavenger  counts  as  much  as  that  of  the  millionaire  ;  where  all  are 
equal  before  the  law.  I  would  not  go  back  to  Germany  ;  I  could  not 
be  driven  to  depart  from  this  country,  and  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
the  great  blessings  afforded  only  by  this  nation,  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  dictate  to  the  people,  by  whose  liberal  spirit  I  am  permitted  to 
be  here,  how  the  government  should  be  constituted.  I  feel  it  my  duty, 
as  an  intelligent,  well-wishing  citizen  of  this  republic,  to  cast  my  ballot 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  government,  and  I  equally  believe  that  no 
other  foreigner,  be  he  from  Ireland,  France,  or  any  other  country, 
has  more  rights  here  than  I  have  as  a  German.  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that,  taken  from  an  American  standpoint,  a  Chinaman  is  no 
more  and  no  less  a  foreigner  than  the  German,  Irish,  French,  Italian, 
or  the  native  of  any  other  country,  and  has  some  rights  perhaps  that 
we,  who  are  also  here  on  sufferance,  can  not  gainsay.  True  it  is,  we 
are  a  civilized  foreign  immigration,  and  demand  and  receive  better  and 
higher  consideration  ;  but  the  Americans  say  that  their  laws  regarding 
foreign  immigration  were  never  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  semi-civilized  and  the  civilized,  ignorant  and  intelli- 
gent, of  foreign  countries.  If  they  were,  would  not  the  white  foreign 
population  shrink  considerably,  and  New  York  city  and  San  Francisco 
be  Republican  for  time  and  eternity  ? 

San  Francisco,  July  18,  1882.  Appreciative  Foreigner. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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OUR    SOUTHERN     NEIGHBORS. 


What  the  Mexicans  Eat,  How  they  Live,  and  their  Future  Prospects. 


Mascota  is  the  third  town  as  regards  population  in  Jalisco, 
though  Ixtlan  disputes  the  point  of  precedency.  Ahuaca- 
tlan  is  a  pretty  little  town  ;  the  road  to  it  winds  around  the 
base  of  the  volcano  Ceburuco,  only  lately  become  quiescent. 
During  the  recent  eruption  a  new  cuchillo  or  spur  has  been 
formed,  which  is  still  glowing  (the  rosy  color  only  visible  at 
night)  and  smoking,  and  which  affords  a  fine  study  of  vol- 
canic action  in  shaping  the  visible  crust  of  the  earth.  The 
termination  "  tlan  "  is  Indian,  and  it  means  "  place  of." 
Aguacate  is  a  fruit ;  hence  Aguacatlan,  "  the  place  of  agua- 
cates."  Maza,  I  believe,  is  a  bird  ;  hence  Mazatlan,  " the 
place  of  a  bird."  The  farms  here  in  Jalisco  (haciendas  de 
cam^o)  remind  me  of  the  plantations  in  our  Southern  States, 
with  their  "  quarters  "  clustered  near  the  homestead.  The 
hacenderos  live  something  of  a  planter's  life,  except  that 
they  work  far  harder,  taking  the  saddle  early  in  the  day,  and 
following  the  work  untiringly.  They  have  administradores, 
(overseers,)  and  various  under-foremen  ;  but  I  have  not  met 
one  who  does  not  look  after  his  own  work.  Each  year  they 
usually  spend  a  part  of  the  season  with  their  families  i 
Guadalajara — much  like  "going  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  sir. 
Not  a  few  of  the  families  live  at  Guadalajara  altogether.  A 
hacienda  of  moderate  size  will  have  one  hundred  working 
hands  ;  a  large  one,  three  hundred  or  more.  The  people 
are  paid  thirty-one  and  a  quarter  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  day  ;  boys  and  lads  receive  twelve  and  a  half  to 
twenty-five  cents.  These  people,  largely  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  work  very  hard.  They 
are  amiable,  forward  to  do  one  any  service  in  their  power, 
intelligent,  and  quick  to  learn,  but  wholly  without  education 
beyond  the  ability  to  read.  In  the  domestic  establishment 
on  the  haciendas,  as  in  the  towns,  one  is  again  reminded  of 
the  plantation  ;  all  supplies,  and  in  fact  everything,  are  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  and  doled  out  to  the  domestics  as  needed. 
A  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
trading  in  Mexico.  The  coins  are  peso,  one  dollar  ;  toston, 
fifty  cents  ;  peseta,  twenty-five  cents  ;  real,  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  ;  medio,  six  and  a  quarter  cents  ;  cuartilla,  three 
cents  ;  tlaco,  one  and  a  half  cents  ;  centaro,  one  cent.  Fully 
one-half  in  amount  of  the  buying  is  done  in  terms  of  the 
real,  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  to  the  tlaco,  one  and  a  half 
cents.  The  common  people  (paisanos)  buy  corn,  lard,  su- 
gar, beef,  and  tobacco  in  these  terms,  and  those  items  are 
the  staple  of  life.  The  staple  fabrics  are,  for  the  men,  manta, 
a  kind  of  coarse,  while  cotton,  and  for  the  women,  prints. 
All  who  achieve  boots  or  shoes  wear  them  enormously  high 
heeled.  On  the  haciendas  the  laborers  buy  their  supplies 
from  the  hacenderos,  who  keep  them  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing to  their  hands.  They  usually  anticipate  their  wages, 
and  are  rarely  out  of  debt  to  their  employers. 

Though  the  tortilla  is  to  the  Mexican  what  rice  is  to 
the  Chinaman,  everywhere  one  gets  delicious  bread.  It 
is  not  made  in  the  domestic  establishment,  but  is  bought  of 
the  baker.  The  kind  most  liked  is  that  made  with  eggs  ; 
the  next  in  preference  contains,  in  addition  to  the  e"ggs,  lard, 
the  proportions  varying  until  it  becomes  a  true  "  short-cake." 
Next  is  preferred  a  sweetened  kind  ;  this  is  habitually  eaten 
at  the  desayuno,  as  well  as  often  at  the  cena.  Finally,  the 
sort  used  least,  but  which  to  our  taste  would  head  the  list, 
is  the  plain  bread  made  with  water,  or  pan  bianco,  and  finer 
certainly  is  not  eaten  in  this  world  of  good  eating.  None  of 
these  are  made  into  loaves.  The  pan  bianco  comes  as  a 
large  roll.  The  other  sorts  are  made  into  various  cake-forms. 
The  ovens  are  all,  of  course,  of  mason-work.  I  have  not 
mentioned  that  the  tortilla  is  made  of  corn,  which  is  first 
boiled  with  a  little  quicklime,  to  soften  or  destroy  the  husk. 
Still  soft,  it  is  rubbed  down  into  a  paste  between  two  stones, 
with  a  movement  as  of  a  woman  rubbing  clothes  on  a  wash- 
board. Then  a  dab  of  it  is  patted  out  between  the  hands 
into  a  thin  leaf,  and  this  is  cooked  on  an  earthen  griddle. 
They  are  served  up  hot,  of  the  consistency  and  pliability  of 
a  well-boiled  piece  of  hide.  They  are  not  bad.  The  coffee- 
berry  is  exquisite.  They  bum  it  to  a  char,  then  mill  it  to  a 
flour,  and  serve  it  in  the  drink.  The  people  of  the  country 
drink  their  coffee  with  all  the  sugar  it  will  dissolve.  For  all 
that  cows  are  plenty,  milk  is  scarce,  and  butter  is  almost 
wholly  unknown.  In  the  larger  towns  it  can  be  bought  of, 
American-make,  in  tins  holding  perhaps  a  pound,  and  usu- 
ally bad.  The  little  that  is  made  in  the  country  is  white  and 
tasteless.  The  cattle  are  of  the  big-horned  sort  that  used  to 
prevail  in  California,  known  as  Spanish  cattle,  and  a  cow  of 
this  strain  that  gives  two  quarts  of  milk  at  a  milking  is 
looked  upon  as  a  valuable  animal.  There  are  a  few  sheep 
in  the  country,  but  I  fancy  they  are  too  valuable  to  kill  for 
mutton,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  that  meat.  They  are  of 
the  coarse-wooled  "  kempy"  kind  that  used  to  be  known  in 
California,  and  the  wool  of  which  was  sold  at  six  cents  per 
pound,  when  well-bred  grades  were  worth  twenty  cents  and 
over.  Yet  these  mountains  ought  to  be  the  natural  habitat 
for  the  light-footed  Spanish  merino  sheep.  Black  wool  is 
more  valuable  than  white,  because  it  is  scarcer,  and  mixed 
with  the  white  gives  a  gray  fabric  without  the  need  of  dying. 
The  swine  are  of  two  sorts,  one  of  which  is  a  woolly-haired, 
round,  corpulent  beast,  with  a  strain,  I  think,  of  the  Chinese 
breed.  These  are  only  seen  on  the  haciendas  of  the  more 
important  kind.  The  pig  of  the  country  is  the  fine  old  West- 
ern animal,  with  a  snout  like  a  clipper  plow,  lank,  lazy,  and 
limber.  His  life  is  compressed  in  the  words  "root,  hog,  or 
die,"  and  he  roots.  When  taken  in  hand  to  be  made  lard  of, 
and  fed  corn,  he  lays  on  the  fat  readily,  and  after  a  very 
brief  season  of  enough  to  eat,  which  he  can  hardly  have  done 
wondering  at  when  the  end  arrives,  goes  to  the  frying-pan. 
His  flesh  is  eaten,  but  it  vs  not  esteemed.  I  have  seen  it  only 
once,  and  then  at  a  wayside  bailing-place  for  atrieros.  Beef 
is  eaten  the  same  day  it  is  killed,  and  the  broiling-iron  is 
unknown.  The  flesh  in  its  fresh  state  is  fried,  the  result  be- 
ing less  disastrous  than  one  might  think,  for  very  little  is 
eaten,  except  as  a  "  relish."  I  have  scarcely  stopped  at  a 
hacienda  where  I  have  not  been  asked  about  American  agri- 
cultural implements,  capacity,  power  required,  etc.  I  have 
sown  some  seed  for  the  drummers  to  reap  when  they  come 
along. 

I  had  fancied  there  must  be  some  trifle  of  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  I  had  received  of  the  exquisite  climate  of  Gua- 


dalajara. But  not  so.  Guadalajara  is  one  of  the  favored 
spots  of  the  earth.  Its  climate  is  choicer  than  that  of  Nice, 
for  in  Nice  there  are  icy  winds  sometimes  that  come  down 
off  the  Alps.  But  at  Guadalajara  the  Sierra  Madre  is,  in 
the  first  place,  too  far  off,  and  in  the  second  place,  not  high 
enough  to  offer  this  phenomenon.  More  fully  at  Guadalajara 
than  elsewhere  did  I  realize  that  stirring  times  have  begun  for 
Mexico.  I  saw  there  the  beginning  of  great  business  activ- 
ity and  good  feeling.  She  has  entered  upon  her  railway  era. 
A  company  has  been  formed  to  construct  the  Jalisco  system 
from  a  connection  with  the  Eastern  road  to  the  sea.  In 
Guadalajara  the  houses,  like  those  of  the  other  places  I  had 
visited,  were  of  adobe  and  stone,  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
The  cathedral,  on  one  side  of  the  plaza,  has  a  large  dome 
(covered  with  figures  in  colored  tiles)  between  the  steeples. 
The  paseo  runs  a  mile  and  a  quarter  through  the  city,  to  the 
alameda.  Of  course  Guadalajara  has  its  bull-ring.  The 
only  bull-fight  I  witnessed  was  at  Ahuacatlan.  I  attended 
the  opera,  and  must  say  you  may  hear  the  equal  of  the  Gua- 
dalajara orchestra  in  New  York,  but  nowhere  else  on  this 
continent ;  and  the  chorus  is  worthy  of  the  orchestra.  I  am 
told  that  in  Guadalajara  music  is  cultivated  with  assiduity, 
and  that  the  occasional  concerts  given  by  private  performers 
in  aid  of  charities  are  brilliant.  They  prefer  Italian  and 
French  music. 

In  the  district  of  Jalisco  extensive  tracts  occupied  by  the 
aborigines  remain  semi-independent  to  this  day.  The  pai- 
sanos call  mem  "  bdrbaros."  At  Tuxham  I  saw  &  pueblo  of 
these  puros  indigenes.  They  are  a  square,  thick-set,  almost 
squat  people,  the  men  with  beardless  faces,  and  the  wo- 
men wearing  a  costume  peculiar  to  them — a  black  skirt, 
with  a  white  body  garment  which  may  be  shortly  described 
as  a  towel  with  a  slit  in  it.  The  head  passes  through  the 
slit  as  it  does  in  a  serape.  And  these  were  the  people  who 
gave  the  Spaniards  their  experience  of  the  "  Noche  Triste." 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  not  long  ago  in  which  the 
writer  said  :  "  I  think  it  (Mexico)  will  be  a  great  country 
when  Americans  have  protection  for  their  lives  and  money." 
I  have  traveled  somewhat,  and  have  naturally  informed  my- 
self, and  have  to  say  that  if  there  be  any  safer  country  than 
Mexico  I  do  not  know  it ;  and  the  New  Yorkers  have  found 
it  out.  It  is  safer,  in  every  sense  and  in  every  part,  than 
our  own  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  A  man  may  walk 
the  streets  of  Guadalajara  by  night  with  less  danger  of  be- 
ing robbed  than  in  San  Francisco.  Since  I  have  been 
in  the  country  there  has  been  one  stage  robbery.  At 
the  time  I  left  San  Francisco  there  were  in  Arizona  about 
one  a  week.  Rogues  are  not  wanting  in  Mexico,  but  they 
are  far  from  being  the  dangerous  animals  they  are  often 
painted.  They  are  much  more  of  a  sneak-thief  than  a 
highwayman  ;  nearer  allied  to  the  coyote  than  to  the  wolf. 
Even  the  wolf,  we  know,  is  a  notorious  sneak,  and  only  at- 
tacks when  he  conceives  he  has  a  sufficient  advantage  in 
point  of  numbers.  In  this  he  is  only  like  other  thieves,  of 
whatever  breed  or  clime  ;  but  mean  and  sneaky  as  he  is,  the 
coyote  is  meaner  and  sneakier.  And  a  similar  difference  is 
that,  in  general,  between  the  American  and  Mexican  foot- 
pad. The  Mexican  footpad  is  usually  a  rustic,  who  attempts 
the  road  as  a  speculation,  and  he  seldom  conducts  his  opera- 
tions in  a  business-like  manner.  The  American  footpad  is 
apt  to  be  a  professional,  and  therefore  he  rarely  makes  any 
bungle.  To  sum  up,  I  can  only  pronounce  the  notion  as  to 
the  danger  to  life  and  property  in  Mexico  pure  delusion. 
July  3,  1882.  W. 

Senator  Logan  is  clearly  right  in  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  to  allow  Chinese  to  pass  into  and  across  our  country  on 
their  way  from  the  West  Indies  to  China.  Why  not  ?  And 
who  will  object  to  it  except  a  class  of  unprincipled  and  igno- 
rant foreigners,  who  ought  themselves  never  to  have  been 
permitted  to  land  upon  the  shores  of  the  American  conti- 
nent ?  Chinese,  under  proper  restrictions  and  conditions, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  crossing  our  country  to  any 
other.  To  limit  this  privilege  would  indicate  a  cowardice  on 
the  part  of  our  legislators  for  which  no  intelligent  person  in 
California  would  respect  them.  We  think,  for  various  rea- 
sons, that  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  to  become  fixed  labor- 
ers and  residents  of  the  country,  undesirable ;  but  we  are 
not  so  illiberal  and  bigoted  as  to  deny  to  any  nationality  the 
privilege  of  using  our  country  as  a  highway  to  another. 
Logan's  ideas  should  prevail,  whether  they  are  suggested  in 
the  interest  of  the  Chinese  or  transportation  companies.  We 
ish  our  railroad  and  steamship  companies  to  have  their 
share  of  the  world's  traffic.  We  wish  our  transcontinental 
railroads  from  San  Francisco  to  the  East  to  be  thronged 
with  the  commerce  and  the  passengers  of  other  lands.  We 
desire  our  port  of  San  Francisco  to  become  the  entrepot  of 
this  trade,  and  if  Senators  Miller  or  Farley  think  to  make 
themselves  popular  among  intelligent  constituents  by  any 
other  policy,  they  will  find  themselves  entirely  mistaken. 
To  compel  Asiatic  travelers  to  go  around  the  continent  to 
avoid  the  United  States  of  America  is  an  idea  altogether  too 
absurd  to  write  about. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Every  man  or  woman  who  owns  a  dollar's  worth  of  taxa- 
ble estate  in  California  is  interested  in  maintaining  and  en- 
forcing the  Sunday-law,  and  closing  the  drinking-houses  on 
that  day.  Formerly,  election  day  was  an  occasion  of  riot, 
disorder,  and  violence.  The  law  closed  all  places  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  election  day  is  now  one  of 
the  most  quiet  and  orderly  of  the  year.  Enforce  the  Sun- 
day-law, and  it  will  give  us  a  day  of  quiet  and  order  for  rest, 
recreation,  or  worship,  as  each  individual  may  desire.  If 
on  the  day  when  the  worst  party  passions  are  aroused,  and 
when  partisan  conflicts  culminate  in  a  final  struggle  at  the 
polls,  we  can  have  exemption  from  personal  encounters,  and 
from  disorder  and  violence,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  a 
Sunday  without  gin. 

Next  door  to  the  Argonaut  office  is  the  German  Savings 
Union,  next  door  to  that  is  the  San  Francisco  savings 
bank,  next  to  that  again,  a  French  savings  bank,  and  next 
beyond  is  a  lager  beer  saloon,  where  Bavarian  beer  is  dis- 
pensed at  five  cents  a  glass,  with  sausage,  bread,  and  blood- 
pudding,  with  mustard  and  onions  for  an  appetizer.  It  is 
good  beer.  The  Sunday  law  closes  these  banks  on  Sunday, 
and  their  managers — German  and  French — make  no  com- 
plaint, and  offer  no  resistance.  The  lager  beer  institution 
joins  the  "  League  of  Freedom,"  keeps  open  on  Sunday, 
resists  the  law,  and,  in  the  interest  of  blood-pudding,  Lim- 
berger  cheese,  and  Democracy,  insists  upon  its  right  to 
violate  a  law  of  the  country  to  which  its  owner  came.  We 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  beer-seller  should  enjoy  privileges 
not  extended  to  the  banker. 


It  is  quite  marvelous,  the  indignation  that  has  been  aroused 
among  Democrats  because  Republicans  assess  office-holders 
for  party  election  purposes.  There  are  certain  legitimate 
and  indispensable  disbursements  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  a  political  campaign,  and  if  the  office-holders  should  not 
pay  them,  who  should  ?  The  surprising  thing  is  that  this 
should  seem  so  unusual  to  the  Democracy.  They  do  it 
when  in  office,  and  if  they  think  those  out  of  place  should 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  campaigns,  we  wish  them  joy  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  virtuous  spasm. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Golden  Gate  Park, 
held  at  the  Park  Lodge  on  Friday  morning,  Commissioner 
Alvord  resigned  after  some  seven  years  of  service,  and  in  his 
place  Governor  Stanford  was  elected.  The  Commission  as 
now  constituted  is  :  Frank  M.  Pixley,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  ;  John  Rosenfeld,  and  Leland  Stanford. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,  the  London  insurance  authority, 
says  that  there  are  few  towns  or  large  villages  in  China 
which  have  not  their  insurance  office. 


In  the  reign  of  Victor  Emanuel's  father,  Charles  Albert, 
Garibaldi  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  in  the  back  for  inciting 
a  mutiny  of  troops. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  Democratic  candidate  for  Railroad 
Commissioner,  writes  a  letter  to  the  Examiner.  The 
Record-Union  reviews  it,  and  in  the  review  characterizes 
Mr.  Foote,  his  candidacy,  and  his  character  by  the  use  of 
the  following  terms  which  the  reader  can  apply  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  in  any  shape  they  please  :  "  Mendacious," 
"  dishonest,"  "  unscrupulous  demagogue,"  "  indecent,"  "  un- 
principled, and  a  howler,"  "flagrant  falsehoods  and  mis- 
statements," "  phenomenal  ignorances,"  "  reckless  falsifier," 
"howling  demagogue,"  "Sand-lot  spouter,"  "disgraceful 
self-exposure,"  "profound  ignorance,"  "shameless  lack  of 
principle,"  "  reckless  mendacity,"  "  political  tramp,"  "  wild 
howler,"  "mere  dummy,"  "idiot,"  "unprincipled  office- 
seeker,"  "  gross  falsehoods,"  "  reckless  pledges,"  "  capable 
of  making  a  market  of  his  position,"  and  "  W.  W.  Foote." 
The  Record-Union  once  read  us  a  severe  lecture  because  we 
applied  certain  inelegant  epithets  to  one  of  the  Hoars  of 
Massachusetts.  We  have  been  awaiting  our  opportunity  to 
call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  forcible  and  elegant  style  of 
this  model  journal.  We  present  the  foregoing  as  a  speci- 
men of  choice  and  eloquent  English.  If  W.  W.  Foote  were 
the  son  of  his  father,  and  the  Record-Union  were  edited  by 
S.  S.  Prentiss,  and  the  time  were  fifty  years  ago,  there  would 
be  fur  a-flying  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  ;  but,  alas, 
the  days  are  degenerate,  and  no  fun  will  come  of  it. 


If  the  writer  were  one  of  the  Egyptian  Fellaheen,bom  to  the 
inheritance  of  an  acre  of  Nile  land,  or  a  Bedouin  Arab  with 
only  the  desert  for  a  home,  taught  to  believe  that  God  is 
God  and  Allah  His  only  prophet,  and  in  the  utterance  of 
that  prayer  to  turn  only  to  Mecca ;  if  his  native  land  had 
been  invaded  by  the  worshipers  of  another  religion,  the  fol- 
lowers of  another  prophet,  who  came  to  collect  its  reve- 
nues and  disburse  them  to  their  brethren  in  a  distant  land  in 
payment  of  a  debt  he  had  no  hand  in  creating ;  if  from 
these  revenues,  wrung  from  his  hard-earned  toil,  these  for- 
eigners lived  in  princely  splendor,  and  led  lives  of  luxurious 
idleness  ;  if  in  the  great  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo  the 
European  quarter  was  one  of  ease,  plenty,  wealth,  and  lavish 
display,  while  he  lived  in  a  narrow  street  in  squalor  and  in 
poverty  ;  if  he  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Turkish 
Sultan  and  taxes  to  an  Egyptian  Khedive  to  maintain 
armies  and  harems — armies  officered  by  foreign-born 
Pashas,  and  harems  filled  with  foreign  slaves  ;  if  this  was 
an  inherited  condition,  and  was  hopeless  of  change,  and  if 
from  out  of  the  native  race  there  sprang  one  of  the  Faithful 
and  follower  of  the  Prophet,  a  warrior  who  would  lead  the 
people  against  Khedive,  Sultan,  and  foreign  invader  ;  if 
without  declaration  of  war,  and  before  the  happening  of  any 
serious  act  of  rebellion,  an  English  fleet  with  eighty-ton 
guns  had  blown  forts  to  pieces,  slaughtered  Egyptian 
troops,  burned  the  Egyptian  quarter  of  Alexandria,  while 
sparing  the  European  quarter  ;  if  the  fleets  of  the  European 
and  English  sympathizing  world  had  stood  by  in  encourage- 
ment of  the  cruel  slaughter — if  all  this  were  the  case,  then 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  have  followed 
Arabi  Bey,  and  would  now  be  found  in  the  tent  of  the  rebel 
chief,  with  an  English  stem-winder,  full-jeweled,  in  his 
pocket,  with  his  face  turned  toward  Mecca,  invoking  Allah 
to  destroy  the  vile  Christian  dogs  that  had  invaded  his  native 
land.  If  the  writer  were  in  command  of  an  American  ship- 
of-war  lying  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  if  from  any  cause 
he  found  Americans  and  Europeans,  women,  children,  and 
non-combatants  gathered  around  the  American  flag  in  an 
American  consulate,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  infuriated  and 
bloody  mob,  in  the  midst  of  a  burning  city,  with  murder  and 
rapine  on  every  side,  madly  fighting  for  their  lives  ;  if  the 
writer  were  commander  of  that  ship,  he  would  send  his 
hundred  armed  marines  to  bear  the  American  flag  to  the 
rescue  of  all  who  sought  its  protection,  and  bid  them  fight 
like  star-spangled  heroes  in  its  honor,  and  in  defense  of 
every  man,  woman,  child,  and  Christian  dog  that  would  ask 
its  protection  and  the  defense  of  an  American  sailor. 
And  after  the  scrimmage  was  over  he  would  let  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  and  the  American  people  settle  the 
diplomatic  value  of  the  act.  If  the  writer  was  the  editor  of 
a  journal  whose  opinions  were  of  the  least  importance  in 
forming  and  directing  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, he  would  deem  it  wise  to  withold  the  utterance  of  any 
very  oracular  expression  till  he  had  learned  all  the  facts  of 
this  very  remarkable  and  questionable  bombardment  from 
some  authority  more  disinterested  than  that  of  tb  sfc 

who  precipitated  it.     England  should  only  be 
write  one  side  of  the  history  of  this  war.     T 
longs  to  Oriental  literature. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


"Clara  Belle"  says  that  New  York  ladies  are  fond  of  going 
to  opera  beer-gardens,  and  that  "  within  a  few  years  New 
York  women  have  taken  to  beer  like  babies  to  milk.  At  no 
time  is  there  less  than  one  beer-garden  that  can  correctly  be 
described  as  fashionable.  The  Alcazar  is  the  current  venture 
in  this  line.  It  is  the  Casino  renamed,  with  a  stage  perform- 
ance of  operetta  and  ballet,  and  is  doing  fairly.  In  August 
a  new  Casino  is  to  be  opened.  Thus  far  the  Alcazar  has  had 
perfectly  respectable  countenance,  and  often  holds  quite  a 
brilliant  throng.  One  of  the  handsomest  women  to  be  seen 
there  is  sent  by  a  leading  dressmaker  as  a  figure  on  which 
to  display  her  wares.  This  is  not  an  entirely  new  form  of 
advertising,  but  it  has  seldom  if  ever  been  so  thoroughly  well 
done.  The  woman  is  about  thirty,  superbly  molded,  and 
has  a  most  graceful  bearing.  She  is  escorted  by  the  male 
member  of  the  firm  which  employs  her,  and  it  is  his  part 
of  the  scheme  to  let  it  be  known  that  her  clothes  are  ex- 
hibits from  his  concern.  This  he  does  in  part  by  telling  all 
the  acquaintances  whom  he  encounters,  and  in  part  by  a 
covert  announcement  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  con- 
cert programme.  It  is  a  clever  device,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
brings  custom."  

It  makes  it  pleasant  for  a  bashful  young  man  to  admire  a 
lady's  ornate  shoe  and  silky  stocking,  and  be  told  she  is  a 
Little  Barefoot.  Yet  this  is  the  latest  fashion,  and  a  certain 
distinguished  writer  and  publisher  who  once  had  his  sensi- 
bilities shocked  by  a  fair  guest  appearing  minus  shoes  and 
stockings  in  his  drawing-room,  would  now  find  the  custom 
as  likely  to  become  popular. 

"A  New  York  jeweler,"  says  the  Boston  Gazette's  corres- 
pondent, "makes  the  very  true  observation  that  '  imitation 
kills  fashion.'  1  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  this  during 
the  last  few  years.  I  defy  Tiffany  &  Co.  to  get  up  a  design 
that  the  Cheap  Johns  can  not  imitate.  You  look  through 
their  cases,  and  you  see  fine  specimens  of  Egyptian  bangles 
in  solid  silver  and  gold  that  cost  ten  dollars  and  twenty-five 
dollars  respectively,  and  you  go  to  Daniel's  or  Sterns's,  and 
you  find  the  same  design  in  washed  silver  and  rolled  gold 
for  one  dollar  and  two  dollars.  Unless  you  take  them  in 
your  hand,  and  feel  how  light  they  are,  you  would  never  sus- 
pect their  genuineness.  Even  furs  are  imitated.  I  could 
not  tell  half  the  time  last  winter  who  wore  sealskin  and  who 
wore  imitation.  I  have  seen  girls  coming  out  of  tenement 
houses  dressed  to  all  appearances  as  girls  who  come  out  of 
Fifth-Avenue  houses.  The  tight-fitting  jackets,  coachman's 
capes,  large  hats,  and  long  gloves  gave  them  at  a  distance  a 
most  picturesque  and  fashionable  appearance.  Closer  in- 
spection showed  the  fur  cape  to  be  imitation,  and  the  other 
materials  of  the  cheapest  sort.  There  is  alligator  skin.  For 
a  time  that  baffled  imitators.  But  only  for  a  time.  They 
soon  came  out  with  an  imitation  that  only  an  expert  could 
tell.  A  genuine  alligator-skin  pocket-book  costs  seven  dol- 
lars— that  is  the  cheapest.  The  imitation  costs  twenty-five 
cents.  The  imitators  are  not  baffled  by  antiques.  For  a 
time  scarf-pins  made  of  antique  coins  were  fashionable,  and 
quite  expensive.  The  coins  were  genuine,  and  the  settings 
of  gold.  You  can  buy  them  to-day  for  twenty-five  cents,  the 
coins  looking  just  as  ancient  and  the  gold  just  as  piire." 


A  useful  novelty  for  holding  the  large  corsage  bouquets 
that  are  now  fashionable  is  called  the  bouquet  pin,  and  con- 
sists of  a  plain  bar  of  gold  or  of  silver  protruding  in  the 
middle  to  make  room  for  the  stems  of  the  flowers  and  at- 
tached to  the  dress  by  a  pin  and  clasp  like  that  of  any 
brooch.  Made  of  silver  these  are  one  dollar  and  a-half,  and 
of  gold  they  are  five  dollars. 


"  Lawn  parties,"  says  a  New  York  correspondent,  "  have 
become  a  charming  feature  with  the  residents  of  pretty  sub- 
urban localities,  and  New  York  particularly.  At  these  par- 
ties small  tables  are  set  on  the  shaded  piazzas  and  also  under 
the  trees,  and  are  further  protected  by  the  new  'lawn' 
umbrellas,  which  can  be  set  in  the  ground,  are  of  large  size, 
and  are  shaped  like  the  Japanese  parasols.  Low  dishes,  or 
glass  troughs,  or  small  china  boats  filled  with  flowers  are 
used  for  decorations,  while  about  the  grounds  a  very  natural- 
looking  dog  or  other  animal,  meekly  couchant  or  ready  to 
spring  upon  an  intruder,  appear  among  the  rhododendrons, 
the  feather  trees,  the  flower  beds,  the  shaded  walks  by  the 
river,  and  the  rich  shrubbery.  Lawn-tennis,  croquet,  and 
other  games  furnish  amusement,  and  there  is  usually  a 
'lemonade'  tent  or  awning,  where  claret  cup  and  lemonade 
can  be  procured  by  thirsty  individuals,  who  are  always  in  a 
majority.  The  gentlemen  affect  very  light  but  conventional 
costumes  on  these  occasions — white  flannel  with  blue  silk 
tie,  or  very  delicate  tweed  with  crimson  silk  tie,  or  (if  it  is  a 
gentleman  with  more  quiet  taste)  ficelle  silk  tie  and  ficelle 
silk  lining  to  the  tweed  coat.  The  majority  of  the  young 
ladies  are  in  white — white  mull,  lace-trimmed,  or  white  linen 
grenadine  (often  called  cheese-cloth,)  trimmed  with  Floren- 
tine lace.  There  is,  of  course,  variety  in  the  adornments, 
but  the  more  refined  girls  choose  that  their  costumes  shall 
be  all  ivory-white  or  they  will  drape  a  soft  Roman  sash, 
pale  pink  and  blue,  about  their  skirts,  which  are  very  little 
draped." 

"Baby  Snatcher"  is  the  descriptive  title  bestowed  on  those 
fashionable  New  York  girls  who  are  marrying  men  much 
younger  than  themselves.  The  past  year  has  been  so  pro- 
lific in  marriages  of  well-seasoned  belles  with  youths  of  ten- 
der age,  something  had  to  be  said  about  it.  Hence  the 
Baby  Snatcher. 

A  young  lady,  a  handsome  brunette,  attracted  considera- 
ble attention  recently  by  driving  through  Central  Park,  New 
York,  in  a  little  gold-colored  phaeton.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
striking  costume  of  "  Pharaoh  "  red  satin,  draped  with  black 
Spanish  lace,  with  bright  glimpses  of  the  unveiled  satin 
showing  here  and  there  on  the  bodice  and  upper  portion  of 
the  overdress.  Attached  to  the  phaeton  was  an  immense 
canopy  of  red  satin,  lined  with  "  sunset "  brocade,  and  edged 
with  a  deep  ruffle  nf  yellow  ficelle  lace.  The  lady  wore  an 
ian  peasant's  hat  of  immense  brim  and  high  tewering 


crown,  covered  with  red  and  gold  covered  feathers,  laid  one 
over  the  other  alternately.  Long  Mousquetaire  driving- 
gloves  of  deep  yellow  were  drawn  over  the  close  red  satin 
sleeves,  and  at  her  throat  was  pinned  a  bunch  of  yellow 
cowslips. 

A  new  ring  has  a  cat's  head,  copied  with  wonderful  fidel- 
ity to  nature,  in  gold  and  silver,  with  topaz  eyes.  Strange 
and  characteristic  stones  are  much  sought  for,  and  the  rings 
now  fashionably  worn  comprise  a  serpent  with  diamond  eyes, 
a  ruby  and  emerald  butterfly,  and  the  cat's  head  just  men- 
tioned. With  all  these  lively  specimens  of  natural  history 
on,  a  lady's  hand  resembles  a  section  of  the  circus. 


Shoes  are  well  heeled  this  summer,  the  high  French  heels 
giving  place  to  quite  low  and  sensible  ones.  Most  of  the 
stores  have  the  summer  shoes,  such  as  the  low  Newport  ties 
of  kid  or  patent  leather,  with  both  French  and  other  heels, 
so  that  the  purchaser  may  take  her  choice.  Patent  leather 
will  cover  the  feet  of  most  New  York  belles  for  ordinary 
wear  this  summer.  This  is  sensible,  as  it  is  readily  cleaned, 
and  can  be  kept  bright  alike  at  the  damp  seashore  or  in  the 
dusty  mountains.  Slippers  with  broad  heels  will  be  worn 
more  than  anything  else.  They  are  cut  so  low  that  little  but 
the  toes  and  heels  are  covered,  and  are  not  ornamented  with 
bows,  so  that  the  stocking  is  well  displayed.  For  full  dress 
black  satin  or  prunella  slippers  of  the  same  plain  style  will 
be  correct.  Says  a  fashion  correspondent :  "  I  recently 
saw  a  pair  of  shoes  made  in  as  many  colors  as  the  rainbow. 
On  the  foundation  lining  of  the  shoes  were  narrow  strips  of 
various  colored  satins.  At  the  toe  was  a  strip  of  gold-col 
ored  satin  ;  then,  overlapping  each  other,  were  strips  of 
blue,  pink,  white,  cream,  silver,  blue,  and  other  colors  of  the 
finest  satin.  These  shoes  were  made  as  a  test,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  few  ladies  are  willing  to  initiate  the  style, 
especially  when  the  modest  sum  of  thirty-two  dollars  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  them." 

An  English  statistic  says  that  no  less  than  seven  thou- 
sand swans'  skins  are  annually  imported  into  London  alone 
for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  the  "puffs"  used  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  powder  on  the  face.  Every  swan's  skin 
makes  about  sixty  puffs,  which  would  make  an  annual  con- 
sumption of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  puffs.  Is 
then  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  English  skin  a  myth  ?  The 
same  English  statistic  says  that  tons  of  rice  and  wheat  pow- 
der are  consumed  annually  in  England,  and  he  regrets  the 
waste  of  so  much  rice  and  wheat,  which  might  be  better 
used  to  feed  the  starving. 

"  Here,"  remarks  the  Detroit  Free  Press's  Gotham  cor- 
respondent, "  are  some  lovely  costumes  made  for  three  deb- 
utantes who  are  inseparable  companions,  who  intend  wear- 
ing them  at  a  ball  to  be  given  in  their  honor  :  The  'beauty' 
of  the  three  will  wear  a  combination  costume  of  pink  and 
blue  satin  with  plastron  front  of  white  satin  and  short 
rounded  lace  tabliers.  The  corsage  bouquet  will  be  made  of 
snowballs  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  Her  beautiful  blonde  sis- 
ter will  appear  in  ivoire  blanc  satin,  with  cuirass  bodice  and 
volants  of  point  gaze  lace  and  train  garniture  of  the  same. 
Garlands  of  white  crushed  roses  are  artistically  disposed 
about  the  skirt.  The  third  dress  is  white  China  crepe,  lav- 
ishly trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  garnished  with  roses  and 
lilies  of  the  valley.  The  centre  of  white  satin  is  covered 
with  small  white  rosebuds." 


"Now,  can  you  imagine  anything  lovelier?"  said  a  New 
York  dressmaker  to  a  reporter,  when  displaying  a  robe  of 
silver-blue  satin,  fairly  glistening  with  blue,  jet,  and  crystal 
garnitures.  The  panels  of  the  dress  were  painted  in  the 
most  delicate  designs.  The  long,  flowing  sleeves  were  lined 
with  white  satin,  and  finished  with  point  applique"  lace  ;  the 
corsage,  cut  square  in  front  and  back,  was  bordered  with 
narrow  bands  of  "  blanc  de  perle  "  satin. 


At  the  fashionable  hotel  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  the  other 
day,  a  beautiful  young  lady  made  the  unfortunate  mistake  of 
entering  the  dining-room  unchaperoned!  As  no  one  speaks 
to  another  there  without  an  introduction  she  was  unnoticed, 
and  some  wiseacre  gossip  started  the  story  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  wine-taster  of  a  New  York  hostelry.  Beautiful  as 
she  was,  all  admiration  instantly  died  away,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  many  she  became  a  most  imperfect  creature.  Judge  of 
the  general  distress  and  mortification  when,  the  day  before 
her  departure,  her  husband,  a  prominent  naval  officer,  for 
whom  she  had  been  waiting,  returned  from  China.  The 
busybodies  too  late  found  that  she  was  an  heiress,  and  that 
her  father,  a  retired  army  officer  of  high  rank,  was  an  invalid 
incognito  at  the  same  hotel. 


Among  the  latest  foolish  fashionable  customs,  remarks 
the  American  Queen,  is  that  adopted  by  ladies  riding  on 
horseback  in  the  Park  or  elsewhere  in  the  city  limits,  of  car- 
rying short  riding-sticks  having  a  leather  loop  at  the  end. 
This,  like  many  other  customs  brought  from  abroad,  which 
have  some  sensible  foundation  there,  but  are  entirely  bereft 
of  any  such  here,  should  be  laughed  down  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. These  sticks  are  employed  by  the  huntsmen  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  to  open  gates  without  dismount- 
ing, and  are  often  provided  with  steel  knobs  wherewith  to 
break  padlocks  open. 

"  Jeweled  garters  are  displayed  in  the  stores,"  says  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer's  New  York  correspondent,  "  but  it  is 
naturally  beyond  public  knowledge  whether  they  are  a  great 
deal  worn.  I  do  not  personally  know  of  a  single  instance  ; 
yet  I  am  told  that  many  modest  girls  thus  decorate  their 
limbs.  Jeweled  garters  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  jewelers, 
and  they  must,  therefore,  have  a  sale.  Some  of  them  are 
handsome  and  costly,  being  set  with  genuine  stones.  One 
pair  on  exhibition  bear  in  each  a  big,  brilliant  diamond,  and 
the  price  is  five  hundred  dollars.  But  dealers  sometimes  get 
up  such  things  to  attract  attention,  without  expecting  ever  to 
sell  them.  '  At  all  events,'  said  a  woman  who  was  exam- 
ining this  pair,  '  it  ought  to  be  a  safe  way  of  carrying  one's 
diamonds.'  '  Not  so,'  was  her  companion's  reply  ;  '  it  would 
merely  add  a  new.horror  to  the  perils  of  highway  robbery.' " 


THE    TROTTING-HORSE     REPORTER. 


Advice  He  Gave  Two  Ladies  on  Writing  Poetry  and  Naming  Babies. 


"  Do  you  ever  print  poetry  in  this  paper?"  asked  a  young 
lady  as  she  came  into  the  editorial  room  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  horse-reporter,  who  had  been  compiling  some  excit- 
ing statistics  regarding  the  number  of  animals  that  had 
trotted  in  2:30  during  the  past  season,  abandoned  this  fas- 
cinating pursuit,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  In  answer  to  your  question,  miss,  I  may  say  that  not 
only  does  poetry  sometimes  appear  in  this  paper,  but  that 
we  now  have  on  our  staff  of  contributors  some  of  the  most 
gifted  songsters  of  the  Golden  West.  We  aim  to  afford 
all  persons  who  feel  within  their  minds  the  surging  of  a 
flood  of  metrical  melody  an  opportunity  of  depicting  in  vivid 
word-pictures  the  beautiful  images  that  Fancy  has  limned 
with  delicate  touch  upon  the  rose-tinted  chambers  of  the  im- 
agination, it  matters  not  whether  the  horny  fist  of  the  sweat- 
crowned  son  of  toil  or  the  dimpled  fingers  of  a  patrician 
maiden  guides  the  pen  which  gives  expression  to  these 
thoughts — all  are  alike  welcome.  From  out  the  stately 
chimney  that  frets  the  sky  in  the  rear  of  this  establishment 
come  forth  in  curious  curl  and  with  fantastic  quirk  great 
clouds  of  fleecy  smoke  that  wrap  the  structure  in  a  white 
filmy  mantle.  Within  one  year  after  the  establishment  of 
its  free-for-all  poetry  bureau  this  journal  abandoned  the  use 
of  coal  for  fuel.  I  dislike  to  give  away  the  game,  but  you 
are  so  pure  and  beautiful,  and  your  eyes  have  such  a  wistful, 
trusting  look  that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  deceive 
you.  Go  in  peace,  and  by  way  of  the  stairs,  gentle  maid, 
and  take  the  fruits  of  the  God-given  genius  which  enabled 
you  to  produce  '  Save  Our  Mother's  Hoops  for  Clara '  to 
some  other  shop " — and  with  a  pearly  tear  dimming  his 
bright  blue  eye  the  biographer  of  Maud  S  again  turned  to 
his  work. 

"  Has  anybody  been  in  to  see  me  ?  "  inquired  the  literary 
editor  as  he  entered  the  room  half  an  hour  later.  "  I  had 
an  appointment  with  one  of  our  best-known  poets." 

"I  guess  she  was  here,"  said  the  horse-reporter,  "and  I 
may  say,  without  divulging  any  professional  secrets,  that 
when  you  pull  up  your  string  of  suckers  at  the  end  of  the 
season  there  will  be  one  poet  missing." 


"Is  Beatrice  a  good  name  for  a  baby ? " 

A  young  woman  of  prepossessing  appearance  stood  in  the 
door  of  the  editorial-room,  and  addressed  her  interrogatory 
in  a  seemingly  general  manner  to  the  gifted  gentlemen  who 
were  occupying  the  several  corners  of  the  apartment. 

For  a  moment  nobody  seemed  to  regard  the  question  as 
directed  particularly  to  him,  but  finally  the  trotting-horse  re- 
porter removed  his  generously  proportioned  feet  from  the 
desk' on  which  they  had  been  resting,  and  allowed  a  witch- 
ing smile  to  play  over  his  quarter-stretch  features. 

"  Have  you  a  baby  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Why,  certainly,"  replied  the  young  woman,  the  tone  of 
her  voice  indicating  surprise  slightly  tinged  with  anger. 

"Well,"  said  the  personal  friend  of  Rarus,  "you  mustn't 
get  angry  ;  because  one  soft,  sensuous  day  in  summer,  when 
the  birds  were  twittering  their  sweetest  twits,  a  woman  came 
up  here  on  the  same  errand  that  brings  you  ;  and  after  we 
had  picked  out  a  pretty  smooth  title  for  her  infant — I  forget 
whether  it  was  Miriam  or  Carita  we  settled  on — she  went  away 
happy,  and  along  in  the  fall — the  golden-tinted  fall — just  as 
the  leaves  were  turning  brown,  and  all  nature  seemed  hushed 
in  sweet  repose,  waiting  for  the  base-ball  championship  to 
be  decided,  she  came  back  again  with  a  wistful,  weary  look 
in  her  dark-brown  eyes,  and  said  she  had  been  mistaken — 
it  was  a  boy.  Woman's  nature,  you  know,  is  so  buoyantly 
hopeful,  so  sweetly  previous,  that  she  will  frequently  mistake 
a  four  flush  for  the  real  article.  It  is  the  painful  memory  of 
a  blackened  past  that  makes  us  cautious  about  furnishing 
names  for  babies  until  we  know  that  the  little  cherubs  are 
here.     Do  you  catch  on  ?'" 

The  lady  nodded. 

"Well,"  resumed  the  admirer  of  Maud  S,  "there  are  lots 
of  things  to  be  considered  in  naming  a  baby.  Your  hus- 
band's name  is ?" 

"  Perkins,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  That  isn't  a  bad  name,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enshroud  it  with  the  mystic  glamour  of  romance.  But  I 
hardly  think  '  Beatrice '  would  look  well  in  front  of  it.  The 
name  of '  Beatrice,'  you  know,  is  always  associated  with 
stateliness  and  beauty,  and  your  little  tootsy-wootsy  might 
grow  up  bow-legged  and  pug-nosed.  And  besides  '  Bea- 
trice Perkins'  wouldn't  sound  right.     You  might  call  it " 

"Her,  if  you  please,"  said  the  lady,  severely. 

"  We  always  call  'em  '  it'  in  this  office — it  saves  time,  and 
prevents  our  getting  rattled.  As  I  was  saying,  we  might  call 
it  'Perkins  Maid'  or 'Belle  of  Perkinsville,' or  something 
like  that.     I  knew  a  man  who  had  a  chestnut  gelding " 

"  I  hardly  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  matter  under 
consideration,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice. 

"You  are  right,  m»dam  ;  I  did  swerve  a  little  that  time. 
'  Sweetheart '  is  a  good  name.  If  you  had  twins  you  might  call 
one  '  Sweetheart '  and  the  other  one  '  Darling,'  put  the  tallest 
one  on  the  offside,  and  by  checking  the  near  one  up  a  little 
higher,  nobody  could  see  the  difference  between  them.  Of 
course,  if  they  were  not  gaited  alike,  or  you  had  to  put  a 
kicking  strap  on  one  of  'em,  it  might  be  that " 

"  Let  me  tell  you  again,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  I  am  not 
naming  a  horse.  Perhaps  this  gentleman,"  turning  to  the 
literary  editor,  "  could  give  me  the  Information  I  desire." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  that  person.  "  You  should 
name  your  little  treasure  Cecil — the  name  has  such  a  sweet, 
dreamy,  aristocratic  sound." 

"  Of  course  I  should,"  said  the  mollified  parent,  "  and  I 
am  exceedingly  obliged  for  your  suggestion  " — and  she  de- 
parted. 

"  You  seemed  to  lose  your  savoir  vivre"  said  the  literary 
editor  to  the  horse-reporter. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  man,  "she  carried  me  to  a  double 
break  at  the  turn,  but  I  should  have  settled  pretty  quick  and 
come  down  the  homestretch  very  fast.  If  she  hadn't  hurried 
me  so  much  in  scoring  I'd  have  picked  out  a  daisy  name  for 
that  filly  of  hers,"— £_><  Joseph  Medill,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Novelist, 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


MOUNT      HAMILTON. 


A    Description    of   a    Visit    to    the    Lick    Observatory. 


Having  recently  spent  a  very  delightful  day  on  Mount 
Hamilton,  I  want  every  one  of  intelligence  to  share  the 
pleasure.  There  are  two  ideas  prevalent  about  Mount 
Hamilton.  Some  think  that  it  is  a  place  sacred  to  science, 
and  too  abstruse  for  the  uninitiated,  while  others  believe 
that  the  selection  of  the  mountain  site  is  all  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  towards  the  Lick  Observatory.  But  both 
are  mistaken.  The  superintendent  is  a  very  companionable 
and  genial  gentleman,  who  will  adjust  the  instruments  and 
explain  their  uses  to  any  visitor,  and  the  sight  of  stars  at  mid- 
day, marvelously  magnified,  the  moon  at  night  with  its  sil- 
ver disk  of  molten  lava  and  crater  openings,  planets  re- 
splendent in  magnitude  and  gorgeous  in  color,  are  certainly 
pleasurable  sights  to  all  eyes.  To  the  trained  disciples  of 
Galileo,  and  the  students  of  Herschel  and  Proctor,  I  promise 
a  most  agreeable  surprise,  and  recommend  the  trip  as  a  very 
profitable  substitute  for  mineral  springs  and  fashionable  sea- 
sides. 

Two  hours  in  the  cars  will  take  you  to  San  Jose",  and  any 
stable  there  will  furnish  you  with  a  two-horse  team  that  will 
carry  four  persons  to  the  observatory  in  about  four  hours,  of 
thoroughly  safe  and  exceedingly  pleasant  driving.  Leave 
San  Jose"  by  Santa  Clara  Street,  which  is  the  direct  road  for 
three  or  four  miles,  and  until  you  reach  a  wayside  saloon, 
bearing  very  prominently  and  in  large  letters  the  sign  "  Junc- 
tion House,"  where  you  turn  to  the  right,  and  as  Mount 
Hamilton  is  the  main  factor  and  only  termination  of  this 
road,  it  will  be  impossible  to  miss  it,  unless  you  drive  into 
barn-yards,  which  are  the  only  deviations  along  its  entire 
length. 

Mount  Hamilton  was  for  many  years  the  lookout  for  Joa- 
quin, the  famous  California  bandit,  and  his  trails,  caves,  and 
haunts  are  yet  visible  in  its  environs. 

The  observatory  peak  is  about  thirteen  miles,  by  an  air- 
line, from  San  Jose\  and  twenty-six  miles  by  the  graded  road, 
and  the  best  graded  road  I  ever  saw,  being  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  wide,  and  so  gradual  an  elevation  that  the 
rise  nowhere  exceeds  six  and  a  half  feet  to  the  hundred. 
As  you  ascend  the  mountain  side  the  view  is  a  con- 
tinuous but  ever-changing  panorama.  The  valley  of 
Santa  Clara  lies  at  your  feet,  spotted  with  town- 
ships and  studded  with  houses ;  yellow  harvest-fields 
lie  adjoining  to  and  in  picturesque  contrast  with  em- 
erald vineyards,  and  the  city  itself  is  changed  to  toy 
houses  amid  pigmy  shrubbery  ;  the  glimmer  of  Monterey 
Bay  in  the  distance,  and  the  frowning  summits  of  Mounts 
Poucher,  Story,  Loma  Prieta,  and  Mission  and  Murphy 
Peaks,  with  the  more  distant  Block  Mountain  and  Mounts 
Santana,  Diablo,  and  Tamalpais,  and  even  the  snow-capped 
Shasta,  form  a  picture  of  grandeur  that  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  labor  of  its  ascent. 

At  its  summit  I  was  prepared  to  see  some  attempt  at  the 
realization  of  this  branch  of  the  Lick  Trust,  but  was  aston- 
ished at  the  progress  of  the  Trustees  toward  the  completion 
of  what  will  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  observatories  in  the  world.  Already  a  sub- 
stantial brick  and  stone-capped  edifice,  with  a  revolving  roof 
of  nickel,  adorns  its  apex,  in  which  a  twelve-inch  telescope 
of  great  power,  with  its  rotary  clock  and  other  complicated 
but  most  accurately  adjusted  machinery,  renders  easy  inter- 
course with  the  stars  and  planets  a  thing  accomplished. 
But  this  building,  with  its  solidity  of  walls  and  stone  cores, 
on  which  the  machinery  rests  in  defiance  of  wind  and  storm, 
is  but  the  avant-courier  of  still  greater  things,  portrayed  in 
the  massive  foundations  now  going  up  on  every  side,  destined 
for  the  mammoth  glass  now  in  process  of  construction  by 
Alvin  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  instru- 
ment, it  is  confidently  expected,  will,  with  its  many  modern 
improvements,  have  no  equal  for  power,  clearness,  and  con- 
venience of  operation  in  the  world. 

In  another  building,  due  west  from  this,  I  found  in  excel- 
lent working  order  a  first-class  meridian  or  transit  circle, 
which  resembles  a  highly  finished  mortar  gun  of  large  cal- 
ibre, narrowed  at  both  ends,  and  hung  in  the  centre  on  steel 
trunnions,  and  by  which,  with  its  spider  lines  across  the  glass 
and  microscope  micrometers,  the  size  of  stars  is  measured 
and  their  distances  calculated.  Scientists  call  this  apparatus 
"  the  fundamental  instrument  of  modern  astronomy."  But 
until  very  recently  this  instrument  was  operated  at  great  dis- 
advantage, and  required  the  skill  of  two  operators — one  to 
observe  the  transit  of  the  star,  and  the  other  to  note  the  time 
of  its  passage.  But  even  then  the  computation  of  fractions 
of  a  second  was  guessing,  and  of  course  inaccurate.  But 
with  the  aid  of  electricity  a  most  interesting  and  marvelously 
accurate  instrument  has  been  invented  which  marks  upon  a 
paper-covered  revolving  tube  each  second,  and  the  minutest 
particle  of  a  second  during  which  the  observation  lasts.  And 
this  instrument  (the  electro  chronograph)  is  controlled  by  a 
wire  in  the  hand  of  the  observer,  who  thus  starts  and  stops 
it  at  his  instantaneous  will.     Of  course  this  is  here  also. 

Outside  of  these  structures,  and  in  the  open  air,  are  two 
solid  brick  pillars,  about  seven  feet  high,  on  which  the  erec- 
tion is  partially  completed  of  a  first-class  reflector,  to  be 
used  in  making  drawings  of  lunar  scenery  and  of  the  planets 
and  nebulae,  but  the  instrument  not  being  in  working  order, 
I  had  to  take  the  Superintendent's  word  as  to  its  purpose 
and  efficiency,  for  its  complication  of  tubes  and  wheels  con- 
veys no  idea  of  its  use  to  the  unskilled  eye. . 

In  still  another  structure  there  is  a  complete  set  of  me- 
teorological instruments  for  testing  and  recording  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  ;  two  excellent  barometers — one  a  large 
Aneroid  graduated  to  hundredths  of  inches,  and  the  other 
a  standard  mercury  ;  an  anemometer  of  great  delicacy  of 
movement,  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ;  a  comet- 
seeker  ;  two  very  delicate  chronometers,  particularly  the  one 
that  keeps  the  stellar  time — and  to  all  of  this  the  public  have 
free  access,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors,  mainly  from  San 
Jose*  and  that  neighborhood,  daily  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  But  I  would  suggest  right  here,  that  unless  the 
conditions  of  the  Trust  absolutely  forbid  it,  a  hotel 
should  be  established  in  the  vicinage  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  who  desire  being  there  at  night,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  sleeping  out  of  doors  or  trespassing  upon  the  Super- 
intendent's hospitality,  as  their  only  alterngtiye.  The  nearest 


accommodations  for  either  man  or  beast  are  now  at  Smith's 
Springs,  on  the  road  to,  but  distant  seven  miles  from  the 
observatory. 

The  atmosphere  of  California  at  the  4,250  feet  elevation 
of  Mount  Hamilton  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  astronom- 
ical work,  and  the  future  discoveries  of  this  observatory  will 
necessarily  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  scientific  labor.  In 
illustration  of  that  opinion  is  the  fact  that  Professor  Burn- 
ham,  with  a  six-inch  telescope  of  very  ordinary  power,  while 
testing  the  atmospheric  fitness  of  Mount  Hamilton  for  the 
Lick  Observatory,  in  18S0,  discovered  forty-two  double  stars 
that  had  up  to  that  time  escaped  the  vigilance  of  all  astron- 
omers. Therefore  the  capabilities  of  this  location,  with  the 
thirty-six-inch  glass  now  in  process  of  construction,  are  be- 
yond any  positive  computation. 

Some  newspaper  comments  having  lately  been  made,  on 
the  propriety  of  the  employment  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Fra- 
ser,  as  superintendent  of  the  observatory,  in  justice  to  that 
gentleman  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  from  a  critical 
and  thoroughly  .impartial  examination  of  his  duties  and 
their  performance,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
more  necessary  to  the  place  than  the  place  is  to  him,  for  be- 
sides running  house  and  farm,  water- works,  brick-kiln,  black- 
smith and  carpenter  shops,  etc.,  intelligently,  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  that  every  part  of  the  many  and  complicated 
instruments  now  in  place,  and  in  process  of  erection,  should 
be  adjusted  and  put  together  with  such  precision  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  deviation  in  any  direction  of  even  one-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  ;  and  nearly  all  of  this  manipulation  has 
been  done  by  the  Superintendent,  who  is  a  mechanic  and  an 
enthusiast  in  his  work,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  use- 
ful and  efficient  assistant  that  could  have  been  selected.  Of 
course  his  labors  are  directed  in  these  particulars  by  Captain 
Floyd,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest 
mathematicians  in  America,  and  it  was  this  familiarity  with 
the  whole  subject  of  astronomy  and  observatories  which 
guided  Mr.  Lick  to  his  selection  of  Captain  Floyd  as  a  trus- 
tee. S. 

San  Francisco,  July  12,  1882. 


'STELLA"    VINDICATED. 


A  Letter  from  a  San  Jostf  Lady  in  Her  Behalf. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  Did  you  see  that  outrageous  thing 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  about  "  Stella's  "  letter  ?  I  wish 
to  say  just  this  :  "  Stella  "  has  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
well-deserved  dressing  down  she  gave  the  louts  who  live  at 
or  frequent  that  delectable  resort.  Every  word  she  wrote 
was  truth,  and  she  might  have  written  twice  as  much,  and 
put  it  twice  as  strong,  and  yet  been  truth.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  Sentinel  got  its  "  back  up  "  because  she  did  tell  the 
truth.  I  have  been  so  annoyed  by  just  what  she  complains 
of  that  I  have  quit  going  there  during  the  season.  I  have 
been  stared  out  of  countenance,  leered  at,  and  even  spoken 
to  there,  when  I  was  going  strictly  and  quietly  about  my 
business.  It  could  not  have  been  provoked  by  my  good 
looks,  for  I  have  none.  It  could  not  have  been  my  dress, 
for  I  always  dress  quietly,  and  in  a  way  not  to  excite  re- 
mark or  attention.  It  could  not  have  been  my  demeanor, 
for  I  certainly  conduct  myself  like  a  womanly  woman.  (I 
object  to  the  term  "  lady.")  The  only  reason  I  could  think 
of  was  this  :  Santa  Cruz,  from  its  nearness  to  the  city  and 
its  eagerness  to  "get  money,"  has  made  itself  the  resort  of  a 
loose  class,  and  has  encouraged  them.  Every^jyoman  with- 
out a  male  escort  close  at  her  heels  is  looked  upon  by  the 
local  and  transient  hoodlum  as  "  game,"  and  so  treated,  im- 
pliedly or  openly.  That  the  town  is  full  of  loose  women,  no 
one  who  knows  the  place  will  deny  ;  that  they  are  encour- 
aged to  remain  there  everybody  knows  who  read  the  Santa 
Cruz  papers  of  a  year  ago,  when  there  was  a  legal  fight  made 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  them  ;  but  it  failed.  The  place  has 
ten  thousand  advantages  over  Monterey,  but  it  is  no  place 
for  any  decent  woman  to  go  unaccompanied  by  her  husband 
or  some  near  male  relative.  Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting 
there,  and  wishing  to  get  something  at  a  store,  my  friend  re- 
marked :  "  We-  will  have  to  wait  until  my  husband  comes 
home  ;  we  are  hardly  safe  from  insult  if  we  go  down  there 
without  him."  She  was  a  resident  of  the  place.  We 
waited.  I  have  been  at  every  place  on  this  coast,  from 
Humboldt  Bay  to  Santa  Monica.  I  have  not  found  one 
place  that  excels  Santa  Cruz  in  point  of  natural  attractive- 
ness. Santa  Cruz  is  ruining  itself  simply  by  its  greed.  If 
its  people  would  content  themselves  with  respectability  in- 
stead of  money  for  a  few  years,  they  could  kill  Monterey, 
and  become  really  "the  Long  Branch  of  the  Pacific."     A. 

San  Jose,  July  18,  1882. 

[NOTE. — The  paragraph  referred  to  above  appeared  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  of  July  15,  1882.  A  number  of  friends 
have  sent  us  marked  copies.  We  would  reproduce  the  par- 
agraph, but  its  language  is  such  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  pub- 
lication— at  least  in  San  Francisco.  But  not,  it  would  seem, 
in  Santa  Cruz. — Ed.] 

On  Wednesday  morning  Dr.  Harkness,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  left  for  Carson,  Nevada,  where,  in  the  excava- 
tions for  the  foundation  of  the  new  State  prison,  some  won- 
derful discoveries  have  been  made.  A  week  ago  a  ledge  of 
sandstone  was  reached,  in  which  were  found  mammoth  re- 
mains of  surprising  proportions,  and  in  admirable  condition. 
But  the  most  wonderful  discovery  was  the  huge  fossil  foot- 
prints. Some  of  them  are  foot-prints  of  a  mammoth  man  or 
ape,  and  measure  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  They  are 
a  magnified  fac-si?nile  of  the  present  human  foot.  Doctor 
Harkness  has  made  arrangements  for  purchasing  the  lot, 
and  for  that  purpose  has  taken  the  necessary  implements  to 
make  casts  of  the  bones,  and  to  cut  out  and  preserve  the 
foot-prints  in  slabs.  The  value  of  this  treasure-trove  can  not 
be  estimated  until  a  careful  examination  has  been  made. 


The  London  Times  says  "  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
average  expenditure  for  strong  drink  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  England  has  fallen  from  twenty-nine  dollars  in 
1875  to  sixteen  in  1881,"  but  gives  no  reason  for  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  drinks. 

Mr.  Charles  Phelps,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Califor. 
man,  announces  that  he  has  sold  his  entire  interest  to  Mr. 
Warren  Cheney,  who  will  henceforth  conduct  the  magazine-. 


THE    CANAL    QUESTION    IN    CONGRESS. 

It  became  the  duty  of  the  writer,  three  months  since,  to 
appear  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  behalf  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  recent  events  in  Egypt,  and  the  probabilities  of 
the  near  future  in  that  country,  give  special  emphasis  to  some 
of  the  assertions  I  had  the  honor  of  making  at  that  time, 
and  renew  the  interest  among  close  observers  of  current 
events  in  the  political  consideration  of  the  interoceanic 
canal  question.  I  say  the  political  consideration.  Did  the 
merchants  and  agriculturists  of  the  Pacific  Coast  realize 
the  assured  results  and  enormous  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue to  them  especially,  and  to  our  Pacific  commonwealths 
generally,  they  would  make  the  passage  of  the  incorporation 
act  a  leading  issue  of  the  political  campaign  near  at  hand, 
and  insist  upon  prompt  Congressional  action,  instead  of 
leaving  the  work  of  pushing  this  beneficent  measure  in  the 
hands  of  the  three  active  and  influential  commercial  bodies 
in  Oregon  and  California.  The  future  will  place  the  stamp 
of  its  approval  upon  the  intelligent  minds  which  have 
grasped  this  question.  To  serve  the  community  in  which 
we  live,  the  country  of  our  patriotic  love,  and  the  mercan- 
tile interests  which  enter  into  one's  life-work,  this  is  an  hon- 
orable ambition.  Gentlemen  actuated  by  such  motives  can 
afford  to  await  results.  However,  it  is  with  political  propo- 
sitions in  this  connection  that  we  have  now  to  deal,  and  I 
beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
before  the  committee  alluded  to  : 

The   Nicaragua  Canal  concession  is  a  remarkable  one,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee.     Allow  me  to  explain  why.     I  know  the  President 
and  the  statesmen  of  that  country  ;  I  have  associated  with  them,  and 
had  business  with  them.     At  the  time  when  the  application  was  made 
for  that  concession,  the  Central  American  governments  were  afraid  of 
the  French.     All  Central  American  countries  remember  what  occurred 
a  few  years  since  in  Mexico,  and  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  probably 
actuated  by  this  feeling,  objected  to  any  concession  that  might  get  into 
French  hands.     The  act  of  concession  to  an  American  company  was 
introduced   into  the  legislature  and  passed,  after  they  had   declined 
passingsuch  an  act  at  the  request  of  Count  de  Lesseps  and  his  associates, 
represented  by  the  eminent  French  engineer,  Blanchet.     It  was  passed 
because  they  felt  that  the  United  States  was  friendly  to  their  country, 
and  that  we  were  the  only  gTeat  power  upon  which  they  could  rely  for 
fair  treatment     They  gave  this  concession  practically  for  two  centuries, 
as  against   other  concessions  for  one  century.      If  you  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it,  you  will  never  get  another  like  it,  because  some  other 
government  will  take  it  up,  and  solve  the  interoceanic  problem.     Then, 
without  a  collision  we  shall  never  occupy  the  position  which  now  awaits 
our  acceptance.     Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  convince  you  that 
this  canal  question  means  build,  buy,  or  fight,  and   that  the  fight  will 
come  within  ten  or  twelve  years.   I  assure  you  the  canal  question  controls 
our  Central  American  policy.     If  we  construct  a  canal,  or  take  a  canal 
under  our  protection,  we  shall  acquire  a  preponderating  commercial 
and  political  influence  with  all  Central  America,  which  will  place  our 
nation  where  it  deserves  to  stand,  as  the  leading  power  on  this  con- 
tinent.    But  if  we  do  not  either  build  or  buy,  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  we  will  have  to  fight  or  "  take  a  back  seat." ,  That  is  just  what 
this  question  means,  gentlemen.     And  it  is  not  a  question  on  which  you 
can  delay.    It  is  a  question  that  presses  upon  us  for  solution.     In  a  very 
few  years  we  shall  be  forced  face  to  face  with  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  my  country  superseded  in  its  influence  among  those  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  that  did  have  some  little  respect  for  us  a  while  ago.     1  want 
to  see  our  position  maintained  as  the  leading  nation  on  this  continent. 
Those  powers  depend  upon  us  for  protection,  and  when  they  see  upon 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  a  condition  of  things  that  is  not  permissible 
with  due  regard  to  our  self-respect,  they  will  begin  to  look  down  on  us. 
How  soon  have  events  verified  the  value  of  these  ideas  ! 
The  guns  of  the  British  fleet,  enforcing  the  edict  that  the 
Suez  Canal  is  temporarily  closed  by  order  of  the  British 
Government,  appear  to  vindicate,  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner, the  value  of  the  arguments  then  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  remains  for  Congress  to  heed  a  warning  so  timely 
and  so  impressive.     If  events  can  prove  anything,  American 
statesmen  and  American  merchants  should  be  satisfied  that 
an  American  interoceanic  canal  must  be  under  the  control  of 
our  government,  jointly  with   that   of  the  power  through 
whose  territory  it  is  constructed,  if  we  would  maintain  our 
self-respect,   our   commercial   influence,   and   our   national 
prestige.     While  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  political 
parties,  and  the  administration,  favor  the  policy  of  a  canal 
constructed  at  Nicaragua,  under  the  conditions  necessary 
for  our  national  peace  and  prosperity,  there  are  too  many  who 
are    indifferent  and  uninformed   as  to   the   conditions   in- 
volved, although  it  is  but  due  to  all  our  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentatives to  state  that  they  are  doing  what  they  can  to  in- 
sure the  passage  of  the  incorporation  act  which  guarantees  the 
construction  of    an    interoceanic    canal    under  American 
auspices.     The   writer  heard   one   of  the  most  influential 
members   of  Congress  tell    the  Foreign  Affairs   Commit- 
tee that  it  would  be  better  for  the  United  States  to  pay 
forty  millions  outright  than  to  lose  the  present  opportunity 
offered  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.     The  Suez  Canal 
being  the  key  of  England's  pathway  to   India,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  for  its  control  she  is  ready  to  put  forth  all  her 
strength,  if  necessary.     Still  the  careful  student  of  this  ques- 
tion will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  control  of  an  Amer- 
ican  interoceanic  canal  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  our 
country  than  the  Suez  Canal  can  be  to  England.     Not  only 
would  it  be  the  passage-way  for  a  great  portion  of  our  for- 
eign commerce,  but  it  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  coast- 
wise route  between  the  east  and  the  west  coasts   of  the 
United  States.     Any  European  power  controlling  it  would 
not  only  dominate  our  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce,  but 
would  at  the  same  time  exercise  a  political  and  commercial 
preponderance  over  our  sister  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  ruinous  to  our  interests.     The  thunder  of  EHgland's 
guns  at  Alexandria  conveys  a  lesson  to  every  American  heart 
that  throbs  with  patriotic  impulse.    When  a  government  loses 
the  respect  of  its  own  citizens  it  is  on  the  road  to  dissolution, 
and  the  American  people  will  not  fail  to  uphold  the  states- 
man who  protects  the  honor  and  cherishes  the  prestige  of 
his  native  land.     We  are  rich  enough  and  powerful  enough 
to  have  a  foreign  policy ;  not  aggressive,  for  that  would  not 
be  in  harmony  with  our  institutions  and  our  history,  but 
firm,  decisive,  and  self-respecting.    The  lesson  we  have  re- 
ceived at  Alexandria  should  not  be  forgotton.    We  are  to 
have  an   interoceanic  canal ;  it  will  be  the  gateway  to  the 
Pacific.     Our  interests,  our  patriotic  impulses,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  position,  alike  enforce  upon  us  the  absolute 
necessity  for  American  control,  and  the  statesmen  who  un- 
derstand the  temper  of  the  American  people  when  they  fully 
comprehend  the  issues  involved,  will  not  fail  to  see  the  path 
of  duty  plainly  marked.  WlLlIAM  L.  MT.RR7, 

San  Francisco,  July  31, 1JS2. 
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In  continuation  of  our  last  week's  suggestions,  let  us  re- 
view the  Democratic  platform,  and  consider  the  men  by 
whom  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  formulated. 
And  right  here  and  now,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, let  us  admit  that  in  the  Democratic  party  of  Califor- 
nia there  are  a  large  number  of  honest  and  most  excellent 
citizens,  who  are  honorable  in  their  motives  and  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  secure  good  government.  Why  this  class 
should  be  divided  from  the  same  class  in  the  Republican 
party  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  political  organization. 
Having  admitted  so  much,  we  assert,  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  criminal  classes,  the  most  ignorant 
of  foreign  and  native-born,  the  most  bigoted  and  supersti- 
tious of  all  nationalities,  the  most  unprincipled  of  machine 
politicians,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  law-breakers  are 
Democrats.  We  state  further  that  they  are  Democrats  be- 
cause in  that  party  they  find  greater  immunity  for  their 
offenses  than  in  the  Republican  party.  God  knows  that 
there  are  enough  of  this  kind  among  the  Republicans  ;  but 
there  are  less  than  among  the  Democrats.  And  now  that 
we  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  our  somewhat  broad  in- 
dictment, we  declare  that  all  of  the  more  important  efforts 
at  resistance  of  law,  those  that  have  occurred  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  are  attributable  to  Democrats ;  notably  the 
civil  war,  and  the  local  uprisings,  and  the  riots  that  have  oc- 
currred  in  the  country  within  that  time.  The  civil  war  was 
an  evil  of  native  growth.  We  can  not  charge  it  upon  any 
other  than  our  own  people.  The  Philadelphia  riots  of  the 
olden  times  were  specimens  of  native  Americanism.  The 
underground  railroad  of  the  Quakers  and  other  abolitionists, 
John  Brown  and  his  business — all  of  these  things  we  are 
willing  should  not  be  saddled  upon  the  Democracy.  But 
since  the  civil  war  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  re- 
sist the  law  except  by  Democrats  and  foreigners  ;  and  of  all 
foreigners  the  most  riotous  have  been  the  Irish,  and  that  is 
simply  because  they  are  more  ignorant,  more  bigoted,  and 
in  every  respect  more  unprincipled  than  any  other  class. 
The  Germans,  as  a  rule,  are  good  citizens,  law-abiding,  and 
willing  to  recognize  the  rights  and  respect  the  property 
of  others.  The  Irish  are,  as  a  rule,  Democrats  ;  the  Ger- 
mans, as  a  rule,  Republicans.  The  better  class  of  Irish  are 
Republicans  ;  and  as  Irishmen  become  intelligent,  and  ac- 
quire property,  they  are  very  apt  to  join  the  Republican 
party.  The  more  ignorant  and  unprincipled  of  the  Germans 
are  liable  to  become  Democrats  ;  and  if,  for  any  unlawful 
purpose  they  organize  to  resist  the  law,  they  prepare  in  a 
body  to  go  over  to  the  Democracy.  The  Germans  of  San 
Francisco  are,  as  a  body,  good  citizens  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
a  minority  of  them  determined  to  resist  the  law  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  league,  than  they  prepared  to  become  Demo- 
crats. No  sooner  had  the  League  of  Freedom  been  called 
into  existence,  than  the  Democratic  party  determined  to  bid 
ibr  its  vote.  It  is  so  everywhere.  If  the  Sand-lot,  composed 
"ant  foreign  adventurers,   says  "the   Chinese   must 


go,"  the  Democratic  party  in  convention  take  up  the  inso- 
lent demand,  and  in  defiance  of  decency,  policy,  and  com- 
mon sense,  declares  itself  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  every 
Mongolian  from  the  country.  This  is  to  pander  to  the  Irish 
vote.  The  Democratic  party  is  inconsistent,  for  while  it 
declares  that  the  Chinese  must  leave  the  country,  its  ora- 
tors, writers,  and  ward  flunkies  denounce  the  Argonaut  for 
saying  that  the  Irishmen  must  behave  themselves  while  they 
remain  in  it.  Mussel  Slough  revolts  against  the  law,  and 
sets  at  defiance  the  mandate  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Democracy  has  not  the  courage  to  rebuke  this 
lawlessness,  for  fear  of  losing  votes.  There  is  a  controversy 
pending  in  the  courts  between  the  miners  and  farmers, 
and  the  cowardly  Democracy  dares  not  even  say  that  the 
decision  of  one  of  its  own  judges  —  Jackson  Temple  — 
is  the  law  of  the  case  until  it  is  repealed  by 
an  appellate  tribunal.  The  Democratic  party,  find- 
ing that  a  popular  prejudice  exists  against  corpora- 
tions, at  once  endeavors  to  fan  the  embers  into  a  flame,  and 
proposes,  in  defiance  of  law  and  in  subversion  of  all  rights 
of  property,  to  confiscate  railroads.  It  declares  land-grants 
forfeited,  well  knowing  that  that  is  a  judicial  question,  de- 
pending upon  facts  ;  that  railroads  should  pay  taxes  at  full 
values,  well  knowing  that  all  corporation  property  is  assess- 
able and  taxable  under  the  same  laws  that  assess  and  tax  all 
other  property  ;  that  it  will  reduce  fares  and  freights  by  a 
sweeping  percentage,  without  reference  to  the  rights  of 
transportation  companies,  without  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  ignoring  the  general  principle  that  the  legislature 
has  no  other  or  higher  right  to  regulate  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting freight  or  passengers  by  steam  than  by  coach,  or  to 
regulate  express  companies  and  all  other  common  carriers, 
or  hotels,  or  any  other  business  holding  similar  relations  to 
the  public. 

The  resolution  of  the  Hon.  Tom  Fowler,  to  reduce  the 
railroad  rates  twenty  per  cent.,  was  greedily  accepted  by  the 
late  Democratic  Convention,  not  one  individual  of  whom 
knew,  or  pretended  to  know,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  law,  if  it  could  be  enforced,  or  whether  railroads 
could  be  operated  under  it ;  or  whether,  if  it  was  carried  out, 
Mr.  Tom  Fowler,  of  Tulare,  would  not  be  compelled  either 
to  walk  or  ride  his  brother  to  the  next  Democratic  State 
Convention.  The  Hon.  David  S.  Terry  accepted  it,  and  all 
the  lawyers  in  the  convention  swallowed  the  resolution. 
Then  came  the  grand  contest  of  the  convention.  It  was  over 
the  Sunday  law.  This  question,  divested  of  the  sacrilegious 
and  shameful  pretense  that  selling  whisky  and  lager  beer 
on  Sunday  involves  a  question  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
right  to  worship  God — this  question  was  intelligently  pre- 
sented by  D.  J.  Antrem,  of  Alameda,  who  declared,  in  sub- 
stance, that  it  was  done  to  catch  the  votes  of  those  whisky 
and  beer  venders  who,  in  defiance  of  law,  persist  in  selling 
on  Sunday.  He  charges  in  direct  language  that  the  League 
of  Freedom  is  an  organization  banded  together  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  that  it  packs  juries,  and  strives  to  bribe 
judges.  He  declared  that  no  honest  member  of  any  Chris- 
tian denomination,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  can  stand  on  a 
plank  that  repeals  the  Sunday  law,  and  meet  his  God.  He 
also  hinted  that  the  committee  had  been  packed  in  the 
liquor  and  anti-Sunday  law  interest.  The  resolution  was 
defended  by  Judge  Terry  in  a  characteristic  speech,  assum- 
ing the  broad  position  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  Sunday  should  be  in  any  sense  distinguished  from 
other  days,  or  any  enactment  be  made  to  set  it  apart  as  a 
day  of  rest.  His  speech  was  a  sneer  at  religion,  at  law,  at 
tradition,  and  all  custom  or  sentiment  that  sets  apart  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  recreation,  and  religious  observance.  Then 
Mr.  Whipple,  of  Sonoma,  aired  his  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  word  "  sumptuary,"  by  an  argument  in  opposition  to 
sumptuary  laws.  As  most  of  the  Argonaut's  readers  have  a 
dictionary  at  their  houses,  they  may  see  how  very  absurd  that 
word  seems  in  the  Democratic  platform,  or  in  Mr.  Whipple's 
mouth,  as  applied  to  the  Sunday  law.  The  Salic  law,  or  the 
law  of  Gavelkind  would,  in  its  use,  have  been  equally  appro- 
priate. Judge  McGarvey,  of  Mendocino,  declared  that  the 
resolution  passed  the  committee  by  "legerdemain"  ;  that  it 
would  be  a  "firebrand  "  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  and  would 
"  ruin  "  it.  Judge  Flournoy  called  the  Sunday  law  a  sumptu- 
ary law.  We  advise  him  to  consult  his  law  dictionary.  But 
he  had  the  political  honesty  to  admit  that  the  Sunday  law 
was  the  "livest  issue"  before  the  people  of  this  State.  We 
use  his  language  :  "  A  live  issue  that  the  Democratic  party 
should  be  proud  to  come  up  to."  Mr.  Holloway  had  some 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "sumptuary  law."  He  said 
this  :  "  So  far  as  my  constituents  are  concerned,  you  might 
"  as  well  cut  up  the  Democratic  party.  [Cheers.]  There  are 
"  not  enough  Democratic  orators  in  the  State  of  California 
"to  convince  the  people  that  we  do  not  mean  the 
"  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law.  My  constituents  declared  to 
"  me  at  the  primaries  that  they  would  not  vote  for  any  party 
"  that  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law."  Mr.  O'Grady, 
of  Fresno,  favored  "  the  repale  of  the  law,  for  fear  that 
"  Mrs.  O'Grady  would  lave  him  if  he  was  not  forninst 
"  it."  Mr.  O'Grady,  of  Fresno,  not  only  spoke  for  himself 
and  for  Mrs.  O'Grady,  but  for  the  church  element,  and  for 


"  South  Methodists  who  never  scratch."  Mr.  Oulahan,  of 
San  Joaquin,  was  deeply  pained  at  the  reflections  cast  upon 
a  class  of  Democratic  voters  who  worshiped  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus,  King  Barleycorn,  and  the  Emperor  Gambrinus. 
We  quote  from  the  Call  the  following  sentence  :  "  I  must 
"  say  I  was  sorry  to  hear  a  gentleman  on  this  platform  utter- 
"  ing  such  a  sentiment  as  that  a  church  voter  is  as  good  as  a 
"  whisky  voter."  Mr.  Oulahan,  of  San  Joaquin,  undoubtedly 
appeciates  the  value  of  that  whisky  voter  who  votes  early 
and  votes  often,  takes  a  drink,  changes  his  coat,  and  contin- 
ues on  voting  often  and  late.  Mr.  Morehouse,  of  Monterey, 
declared  that  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  Sunday  law 
"  would  raise  a  stir  in  the  convention."  Declaring  himself 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and  one  who 
never  scratched  his  ticket,  he  characterized  this  resolution 
as  a  "  firebrand,"  and  when  the  roll  of  counties  was  called 
upon  striking  out  the  clause  that  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
Sunday  law,  Alameda,  with  its  machine  delegation,  voted 
twenty  solid  noes ;  Santa  Clara,  solid  thirteen,  and  San 
Francisco,  with  its  gin-mill  delegation,  one  hundred  and  five 
solid.  From  the  greater  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, Oakland,  and  San  Josd,  where  the  liquor  interest  is 
strongest,  and  from  the  village  delegations  of  the  counties, 
such  as  Vallejo,  in  Solano,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  dele- 
gates voted  for  unlimited  gin — for  that  freedom  of  con- 
science that  delights  to  exercise  itself  in  a  whisky  sa- 
loon or  lager-beer  saloon  on  Sunday,  and  the  liberty 
to  worship  God  in  those  devil's  dens  where  strych- 
nine and  tanglefoot  are  the  communion  wines.  We  have 
discussed  these  resolutions  at  length  because  we  know  they 
will  be  dodged  in  this  campaign.  The  Democracy  are  already 
endeavoring  to  wriggle  out  of  the  consequences  of  this  anti- 
Sunday  law  business.  We  do  not  believe  it  can  succeed. 
The  Democracy,  in  order  to  secure  the  whisky-seller's  and 
whisky-drinker's  vote,  and  the  vote  of  lager-drinking  Ger- 
mans, has  deliberately  said  to  the  working  men,  salaried  em- 
ployees, clerks,  mechanics,  artisans,  toilers,  and  business 
men  :  "  You  shall  have  no  law  to  protect  you  in  the  setting 
apart  of  one  day  as  a  day  of  rest."  It  has  deliberately  de- 
clared to  the  religious  people  and  church  members,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  :  "  Your  Sunday  worshipshall  not  be 
"  protected  by  law  from  disturbance.  In  the  absence  of  a  Sun- 
"  day  law  the  boiler-maker  may  ply  his  vocation  next  door  to 
"  cathedral  or  church.  Tivoli,  Winter  Garden,  and  beer  sa- 
"  loons  may  play  their  bands  of  music  with  open  doors,  and 
"  there  shall  be  nothing  to  distinguish  Sunday  from  the  other 
"  days  of  the  week."  This  thing  the  Democratic  party  has 
done  in  order  to  gain  votes.  It  is  the  unprincipled  effort  of 
an  unprincipled  party  to  gain  political  power.  The  anti- 
monopoly  resolution  is  a  sham.  The  cry  is  a  hollow  pre- 
tense, in  which  there  is  neither  honesty  nor  sincerity.  The 
gubernatorial  candidate  is,  so  far  as  his  opposition  to  rail- 
roads is  concerned,  a  sham  and  a  humbug.  He  came  from 
Los  Angeles  to  the  State  Convention  at  San  Jose"  on  a 
free  railroad  pass.  He  went  back  to  Los  Angeles  as  a  rail- 
road deadhead.  He  went  from  San  Francisco  to  the  East 
and  returned  on  a  free  pass.  And  these  are  things  which  a 
proud,  sincere,  earnest,  and  independent  opponent  of  the 
railroad  company  would  not  do.  The  men  nominated  for 
railroad  commissioners,  and  the  mode  of  their  nomination, 
are  in  no  sense  assuring  of  any  railroad  opposition,  and  as- 
suredly not  of  any  honest  opposition.  The  Democratic 
party  in  California  is  what  it  has  been  for  twenty  years — a 
cowardly  sham^destitute  of  courage,  intelligence,  or  princi- 
ple. 

The  Republican  party  has  now  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  it  has  principles,  intelligence  and  courage,  by  the 
platform  it  shall  dare  to  enact,  and  the  candidates  it  shall 
have  the  boldness  to  propose.  The  occasion  presents  itself 
to  show  that  it  is  what  it  has  claimed  to  be — the  party  of 
moral  ideas,  the  party  that  is  steadfast  in  upholding  the  law 
and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  property  ;  that  it  is,  in  that 
broader  sense,  the  American  party — an  American  party 
under  the  banners  of  which  all  law-abiding  and  self-respect- 
ing foreigners  will  be  glad  to  enroll  themselves.  Let  the 
convention  avoid  the  example  of  the  Democracy,  and  in- 
stead of  repeating,  as  they  do  from  year  to  year,  the  mean- 
ingless formula  of  endorsing  their  own  past,  "  as  illustrated 
by  the  teachings  and  example  of  a  long  line  of  Democratic 
statesmen  and  patriots,"  etc.,  let  the  Republicans  omit  this 
preamble  of  self-laudation.  Let  them  refrain  from  mention 
of  the  civil  war,  and  show  that  they  are  willing  to  let  such 
national  recollections  repose  during  this_State  contest.  Let 
them  refrain  from  endorsing  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  for  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  men 
who  intend  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  and  who  think  them- 
selves pretty  good  Republicans,  in  reference  to  some  of  his 
acts ;  and  the  administration  will  not  be  endorsed  except  under 
a  vigorous  protest  and  roll-call  of  delegates.  If  the  Republi- 
cans desire  to  pass  compliments  to  the  working  men  of  the 
nation,  and  approve  their  acts,  let  this  resolution  be  so  drawn 
that  it  shall  be  quite  clearly  understood  that  in  endorsing 
labor  movements  and  working  men,  it  does  not  approve  of 
the  Molly  Maguires  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  riots  that 
burn  and  destroy  under  the  guise  of  labor  strikes.     Let  the 
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party  be  careful  that  it  does  not  countenance  the  cowardly 
and  selfish  policy  that  prevents  boys  from  learning  trades,  nor 
Sand-lot  agitators,  who  disguise  politics  under  the  mask  of 
labor  movements,  nor  conspiracies  of  Irish  against  Chinese. 
And  let  the  convention  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  con- 
found idlers,  tramps,  and  political  adventurers  with  the  em- 
inently respectable  and  honorable  class  that  toils  ;  and  that 
it  does  not  confound  criminals,  vagabonds,  and  loafers  with 
working  men.  In  reference  to  the  Chinese  question,  let  it 
simply  declare  what  is  right,  and  what  every  sensible  man 
in  California  recognizes  as  the  true  policy  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese  question,  the  principle  that  is  embodied  in  the  law 
of  Congress,  viz.  :  We  desire  to  arrest  further  Chinese  im- 
migration, and  we  recognize  that  we  have  no  legal  right  to 
drive  those  Chinese  away  who  are  now  here,  but  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  law  with  any  other 
class  of  foreigners  who  have  come  to  our  shores.  Let  it  not 
be  too  cowardly  to  declare  that  the  Chinese  question  has,  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  been  taken  out  of  honest  politics  for 
ten  years,  and  that  none  but  the  Pope's  political  Irish  are 
now  agitating  a  dead  issue.  There  might  be  a  short  para- 
graph in  that  connection  declaring  that  boycotting  is  un- 
American,  cowardly,  and  altogether  contemptible.  Let  the 
Republican  Convention  unreservedly  resolve  that  the  Sun- 
day law  shall  not  be  repealed  ;  and  if  there  is  any  class  of 
Germans  or  other  foreigners  who  claim  the  right  to  come  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  making  drunkards  on  Sunday, 
let  it  be  taught  that  we  have  traditions,  customs,  and  laws 
older  than  their  immigration,  and  more  dear  to  us  than 
their  presence ;  that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  violate 
existing  laws  with  impunity  so  long  as  Americans  outnumber 
them,  and  that  the  League  of  Freedom  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Republican  party,  a  criminal  conspiracy  against  the  law 
for  which  every  one  of  its  active  members  should  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  reference  to  railroad 
taxes,  let  the  convention  declare  that  railroad  property  ought 
to  be  valued  and  taxed  exactly  the  same  as  other  property 
that  it  should  be  treated  in  the  courts  the  same  as  all  other 
property  ;  that  railroad  owners,  stockholders,  and  managers 
should  be  dealt  with  under  the  law,  like  other  people  ;  that 
the  forfeiture  or  nonforfeiture  of  railroad  land  grants  is  a 
question  of  law,  dependent  upon  facts  to  be  determined  by 
the  courts  ;  that  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights,  if 
pushed  to  the  extension  of  confiscation,  is  a  cowardly  robbery 
under  guise  of  law ;  and  that  the  present  agitation  against 
monopolies,  and  the  present  drift  of  the  ignorant  and  un 
principled  toward  agrarian  and  communistic  crimes,  indi- 
cate a  political  movement  that  is  dangerous  to  every  man 
who  owns  property  and  who  works  at  any  honest  employ- 
ment, or  who  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and 
good  government.  Upon  the  debris  question,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  a  property  question  now  in  the  courts. 
Judge  Temple  has  decided  it  in  favor  of  the  farmers  as 
against  the  miners.  Judge  Temple's  decision  is  the  law  of 
the  case  until  reversed.  No  Republican  convention,  can- 
didate or  orator,  has  the  right  even  to  discuss  this  question 
while  it  is  pending  in  the  courts.  The  Republican  party  is 
composed  of  intelligent  men.  Their  interests,  and  the  inter, 
ests  of  localities  and  of  pursuits  differ.  Republicans  differ 
in  opinions.  Let  there  be  opportunity  for  difference 
of  opinion  within  the  party,  and  upon  those  ques- 
tions in  which  no  principle  is  involved  let  the 
convention  be  silent.  Then  for  State  officers,  or  can- 
didates for  office,  give  us  men  of  intelligence  and  high  per- 
sonal character.  Demand  from  them  but  few  pledges;  trust 
to  their  antecedents  and  to  their  honor.  Let  the  active 
politician  who  has  been  intriguing  for  nomination  for 
governor  ;  who  has  in  his  employ  the  vile  machine  in  San 
Francisco ;  who  is  working  in  the  shadow  of  county  court- 
houses, and  among  the  small  politicians  of  the  cross-roads ; 
who  in  the  town  boasts  of  his  granger  strength,  and  in  the 
country  that  the  merchants  favor  him;  who  has  promised 
the  anti-slickens  men  of  Marysyille  that  he  is  their  friend 
on  the  sly ;  who  argues  to  the  wine-grower  that  he 
has  a  vineyard,  and  to  the  Good  Templars  that  he  drinks 
no  wine;  to  the  Methodist  that  he  favors  the  Sun- 
day law,  and  to  the  League  that  he  will  not  veto 
its  repeal — let  this  ambitious  statesman  be  beaten,  and 
beaten  at  the  convention,  for  it  will  save  him  trouble,  and 
will  relieve  him  from  being  beaten  by  the  people.  Let  the 
men  who  are  intriguing  for  place  on  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion and  Board  of  Equalization  be  smoked  out  and  exposed, 
and  for  these  offices  let  us  have  neither  the  body-lice  of  rich 
men,  nor  the  parasites  of  railroads,  nor  the  howling  dema- 
gogues who,  for  popularity  and  votes,  have  the  shameless 
audacity  to  proclaim  their  personal  hatred  to  the  owners  of 
property,  and  who  think  it  good  party  politics  to  bleed  en- 
terprise and  blackmail  the  prosperous.  In  other  words,  let 
the  Republican  party  dare  to  be  honest,  both  in  its  platform 
and  its  candidates.  Let  it  presume  that  the  average  voter  is 
intelligent  enough  to  know  that  all  his  interests  are  identi- 
fied with  honest  administration.  Let  the  delegates 
to  the  Republican  State  Convention  presume  that  the 
voter  knows  as  much  and  is  as  patriotic  and  is 
as  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  he 
is.    Let  him  understand  that  the  party  never  succeeds  by 


indirection  and  fraud  as  well  as  by  open  and  manly  conduct. 
Let  this  convention  know  and  fully  realize  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  this  State  are  of  American  birth  ; 
that  a  majority  of  all  other  nationalities,  except  the  Irish 
and  other  exclusively  Catholic  races,  such  as  Portuguese 
and  Italians,  are  Republicans,  and  that  the  Germans  are  not 
all  lager-beer  drinkers;  that  a  vote  among  the  Germans 
alone  would  disclose  a  majority  vote  for  upholding  the  law  ; 
that  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
better  class  of  the  Irish  are  in  favor  of  preserving  the  Sun- 
day law  unrepealed ;  that  all  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians favor  its  retention  upon  our  statute  book  ;  that  all 
temperance  men  are  in  favor  of  closing  drinking  saloons  on 
Sunday  ;  that  the  Jews  do  not  now,  and  never  have,  agi- 
tated this  question,  but  are  a  model  class — a  model  even  to 
Americans  in  their  obedience  to  the  law.  With  a  platform 
of  the  kind  we  have  outlined,  with  candidates  of  the  char- 
acter we  have  suggested,  and  with  a  campaign  active,  ag- 
gressive, and  fearless,  there  can  be  but  one  result. 


In  reply  to  a  letter  received  from  a  personal  and  political 
friend  in  San  Bernardino,  asking  whom  we  desired  as  Re- 
publican candidate  for  governor,  we  answer  :  The  Argonaut 
has  no  candidate ;  is  not  in  anybody's  confidence  ;  belongs  to 
no  section  of  the  party  ;  and  yet  it  has  its  opinions  upon  all 
public  questions,  and  its  choice  as  to  all  public  men.  If  to- 
day we  could  make  the  governor  of  California,  it  would  be 
Newton  Booth.  He  has  had  experience,  and  our  confidence 
in  his  intelligent  integrity  is  strengthened  by  our  observation 
of  his  public  career.  We  would  prefer  next  to  him  the  Hon. 
John  F.  Swift,  because  of  our  knowledge  of  his  ability  and  our 
appreciation  of  his  thorough  independence.  For  the  fun  of 
an  heroic  campaign,  under  a  broad-minded,  brave  leader ; 
for  a  campaign  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
Democracy,  rum,  and  the  Pope's  political  Irish,  we  would 
choose  Jim  McM.  Shafter.  If  we  felt  compelled  to  seek 
availability,  and  were  yet  unwilling,  even  for  the  sake  of  suc- 
cess, to  have  a  man  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  who  is  unable 
to  fill  it  ;  in  a  word,  if  we  wanted  a  good  candidate  and  a 
good  governor,  one  who,  from  residence  and  occupation, 
was  outside  of  local  jealousies  ;  who  would  not  revive  Dolly 
Varden  times  and  Greeley  times  ;  who  could  not  be  charged 
with  being  a  corporation  flunky  nor  a  pig-headed  enemy  of 
the  railroad  system  ;  who  does  not  think  the  right  to  drink 
gin  on  Sunday  is  freedom  of  conscience  and  right  to  wor- 
ship God  ;  who  would  not  persecute  a  Chinaman  to  please 
an  Irishman  ;  who  would  not,  in  order  to  get  votes,  apostro- 
phize a  drunken  tramp,  smoking  his  dhudeen  under  a  hay- 
stack, as  an  enthroned  king  of  labor  ;  who  would  not  be 
either  a  rich  man's  parasite  or  a  poor  man's  sycophant  ;  a 
self-respecting,  independent  representative  of  both  wealth 
and  labor — wealth  that  he  honestly  earned,  and  labor  that  he 
himself  performs — we  would  choose  Joseph  Russ,  farmer, 
dairyman,  and  lumberman,  working  man  and  gentleman, 
of  Humboldt  County.  He  has  been  twice  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  was  honest.  He  went  to  the  National  Convention 
at  Chicago  with  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  voted  for 
James  G.  Blaine,  first,  last,  and  every  time.  He  i 
wealthy,  intelligent,  honest,  generous,  and  respectable  citi- 
zen, and  if  his  friends  and  Republican  neighbors  of  the 
northern  counties  will  bring  down  a  delegation  for  him,  we 
of  the  centre  and  the  south  will  give  his  claims  a  fair  hear- 
ing and  a  generous  consideration.  We  should  very  willingly 
see  Charles  Felton,  of  San  Mateo,  governor  of  this  State. 
We  believe  him  possessed  of  capacity,  courage,  and  thorough 
integrity.  We  sincerely  hope  that  neither  M.  M.  Estee,  nor 
George  Evans,  nor  Horace  Davis  will  get  the  nomination  of 
the  party.  We  have  our  reasons,  and  they  are  good  ones  ; 
and  we  honestly  believe  that  if  either  of  these  is  nomina- 
ted he  will  be  defeated.  That  we  do  not  give  these  rea- 
sons is  an  evidence  that  the  Argonaut  is  neither  as  inde- 
pendent nor  as  bold  as  some  of  its  friends  credit  it  with 
being.  There  are  some  things  one  can  not  say  of  personal 
and  party  friends  unless  the  persons  themselves  challenge 
the  exposition.  Mr.  Estee  would  make  an  excellent  Rail- 
road Commissioner.  So  would  Governor  Booth,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  that  connection,  but  who,  we 
are  sure,  would  not  take  it.  George  Evans  would  make  a 
good  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  election  would  make  a  better  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  than  anybody  we  know.  Horace  Davis  was  an  ex- 
cellent member  of  Congress,  but  he  has  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany— (political.)  Lansing  B.  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  would 
make  an  excellent  Attorney-General.  Fred  Castle,  Cap- 
tain Merry,  or  Frank  Whittier  would  make  Railroad  Com- 
missioners who  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the  railroad  companies.  Henry 
Edgerton  would  make  a  most  eloquent  representative  in 
Congress,  and  for  candidate-at-large  would  be  strong. 
W.  W.  Morrow  has  qualities  that  would  make  him 
a  most  useful  member  of  Congress ;  there  are  few 
young  men  in  our  State  who  would  be  more  serviceable. 
Governor  Wood,  of  Santa  Clara,  is  an  orator,  and  so  far  as 
we  are  advised  of  his  qualifications  for  a  representative, 
would  make  a  good  one.  If  we  could  name  the  Treasurer, 
we  would,  as  against  any  man  in  California,  give  it  to  Cyrus 


Wheeler,  of  Sacramento,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Booth  &  Co.  James  McM.  Shafter  is  available  material  for  Con- 
gress. There  are  good  men  all  over  California  for  its  offices. 
There  is  one  danger  that  ought  to  be  avoided  in  convention, 
and  that  is  bargaining  for  candidates.  One  county  comes 
with  a  delegation  solid  for  some  local  candidate,  and  trades, 
swaps,  barters,  forms  combinations,  and  intrigues  with  other 
delegates  to  exchange  votes.  This  is  politics,  but  it  is  mean 
and  nasty  politics,  and  if  we  get  into  the  convention  and 
catch  anybody  at  that  work,  we  will  expose  it,  and  if  any  living 
man  gets  a  candidacy  by  any  such  work,  we  will  oppose  the 
business,  if  we  can  find  it  out,  and  defeat  the  candidate,  if 
we  can,  even  if  his  defeat  shall  elect  a  worse  man.  We 
hope  our  Republican  friends  in  the  country  will  send  un- 
pledged delegations  of  their  best  men.  The  chances  are 
that  our  San  Francisco  delegation  will  be  a  made-up  com- 
promise between  two  sets  of  small  ward  politicians ;  one 
under  the  respectable  name  of  "  milkmen,"  and  the  other, 
the  old  machine  set.  These  "milkmen"  are  skim-milk 
politicians  masquerading  in  the  cream  of  purity,  one  wing  of 
which  is  endeavoring  to  circumvent  the  devil  to  get  a  father- 
in-law  in  office  ;  the  other  has  set  its  heart  and  trousers 
pocket  upon  getting  a  gubernatorial  nomination  for  M.  M. 
Estee — and  that  is  the  important  reason  why  we  hope  he 
will  not  succeed. 

It  is  some  seven  or  eight  years  since  the  Bulletin  has  been 
waging  war  against  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  to 
determine  the  question  as  to  whether  the  company  should 
supply  water  for  municipal  use  free  of  charge  to  the  city, 
which,  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  common  sense,  and  tested 
as  a  practical  result,  declared  that  private  consumers  should 
pay  for  all  water  used  by  the  city  for  the  public.  The  Bul- 
letin and  Call  have  harped  upon  the  question  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  They  have  carried  it  into  politics,  into 
social  life,  and  into  the  courts.  At  the  last  muni- 
cipal election  for  Mayor,  Supervisors,  and  adminis- 
trative officers,  it  was  made  THE  issue.  The  Bulletin 
and  Call  columns  were  filled  with  one  continuous  tirade 
against  Spring  Valley.  It  was  wearisome,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  to 
have  the  reader's  otherwise  acceptable  evening  and  morn- 
ing journal  devoted  to  a  false  argument  to  convince  him 
that  he  ought  to  pay  two  prices  for  water  for  his  do- 
mestic use  so  that  the  general  property  of  specu- 
lators, absentees,  and  owners  of  merchandise  might  pay 
nothing.  The  people  revolted  against  this  sham,  smoked 
the  motive  of  personal  vindictiveness,  accepted  the  issue, 
went  to  the  polls  upon  the  water  question,  and  triumphed. 
It  was  not  a  triumph  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
but  a  triumph  of  small  consumers.  The  candidates  who  would 
not  pledge  themselves  in  favor  of  "  free  water  "  to  the  city, 
which  meant  dear  water  to  the  citizen,  were  elected  over  the 
candidates  who  pledged  everything,  and  were  willing  to  pledge 
more.  Supervisors  who  refused  to  wear  the  manacles  of 
the  twin  journals  were  elected.  The  City  Attorney,  who  sold 
out  his  comrades  on  the  Republican  ticket  by  over-bidding 
for  free  water  buncombe,  was  elected  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth.  The  Supreme  Court  having  decided  against  "  free 
municipal  water,"  the  Bulletin  and  Call  have  inspired  Mr. 
Cowdery,  their  attorney,  to  move  for  a  rehearing.  The 
Supervisors,  having  been  instructed  and  commanded  by  the 
writ  of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  to  fix  rates  for  water 
supplies  for  all  municipal  purposes,  are  willing  to  obey  the 
command  without  further  contest,  and  by  this  means  expect 
to  reduce  the  rates  of  householders  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent.  By  a  vote  of  eleven  to  one,  they  have  in- 
structed the  City  Attorney  to  withdraw  the  petition  for  re- 
hearing and  reargument,  and  now  we  will  see  whether  Mr. 
Cowdery  is  the  attorney  of  the  city,  which  instructs  him 
through  its  legalized  authority,  or  the  attorney  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call,  who  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  attorney  who  does 
their  bidding  while  he  draws  his  salary  from  the  people  who 
pay  the  taxes.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  read  as 
follows  : 

Whereas,  By  a  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works  vs.  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  question  of  the  city's  liability  to  pay 
for  the  water  used  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  streets,  cleaning  sew- 
ers, irrigating  public  parks  and  plazas,  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and 
other  public  uses  has  been  determined,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  ex- 
pressed views  and  action  of  the  Board  ;  and 

Whereas,  This  decision  is  one  acceptable  to  the  general  public,  inas- 
much as  it  establishes  the  principle  that  property  shall  bear  a  portion 
of  the  expense  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  all  public  purposes  to 
the  relief  of  the  present  water-rate  payers  of  this  city  and  county  ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  principle  has  been  endorsed  by  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  at  the  polls  during  the  last  municipal  election  ;  and, 

Whereas,  This  Board  is  informed  that  the  City  and  County  Attorney 
has  applied  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  basing  said  application  princi- 
pally on  questions  of  error ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  City  and  County  Attorney  be  and  he  is  hereby 
instructed  and  required  to  withdraw  his  application  for  a  rehearing  of 
the  said  case  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  vs.  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  this  city  and  county. 

In  conclusion  of  our  opinion  in  the  premises,  we  say  that, 
as  this  question  of  "  free  water  "  has  been  decided  by  the 
people  at  a  municipal  election,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Bulletin,  Call, 
and  Cowdery  ought  to  submit,  and  as  they  will  have  to  sub- 
mit, we  suggest  that  they  do  so  gracefully,  and  give  u? 
from  this  never-ending  controversy. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


FLOTSAM   AND    JETSAM. 


At  Berlin,  on  June  9,  twenty-one  members  of  the  German  Parliament, 
on  the  invitation  of  a  Doctor  Hermes,  sat  down  to  discuss  an  omelet 
composed  of  forty-three  eggs  laid  by  one  of  the  serpents  in  the  Berlin 
aquarium.  

According  to  the  author  of  "Through  Siberia,"  English  is  the  best 
language  for  telegraphy  ;  for  by  means  of  it  more  can  be  expressed  in 
fewer  words  than  in  any  other.  The  Russians  prefer  to  use  English 
rather  than  their  own  language  for  telegrams. 

The  many  collectors  of  postage  stamps  may  follow  in  the  steps  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  who  has  solved  the  mystery  of  their  usefulness,  and 
with  them  has  papered  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  monastery  in  a  most 
ingenious  and  effective  manner.  In  three  months  he  collected  eight 
hundred  thousand  stamps,  sorted  them  according  to  their  colors,  and 
then  arranged  them  in  a  variety  of  animal  and  other  designs,  such  as 
flowers,  mottoes,  and  inscriptions,  together  with  the  date  of  the  day 
when  the  task  was  finished. 

TheChinese  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  printing  "sleeve  editions" 
of  the  classics  to  assist  candidates  at  the  competitive  examination  whose 
memories  are  not  sufficiently  retentive.  A  similar  benevolent  idea  has 
lately  induced  a  native  merchant  at  Shanghai  to  print  a  diamond  edi- 
tion of  the  "  P'ei  won  yun  foo,"  one  of  the  largest  lexicons  in  the  lan- 
guage, consisting  of  one  hundred  and  six  books.  That  it  might  be 
small  enough  to  be  easily  hidden  in  the  candidates'  sleeves,  or  plaited 
in  their  queues,  it  was  necessary  to  print  it  in  so  small  a  type  that  the 
editor  announces  in  his  advertisement  that  he  will  supply  a  magnifying 
glass  to  each  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  read  it. 

The  Salem,  Mass.,  museum  has  in  its  possession  a  cherry-stone  con- 
taining one  dozen  silver  spoons.  The  stone  is  of  the  ordinary  size,  the 
spoons  being  so  small  that  their  shape  and  finish  can  be  distinguished 
only  by  the  microscope.  Dr.  Oliver  gives  an  account  of  a  cherry-stone 
on  which  was  carved  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  heads,  so  distinctly 
that  the  naked  eye  could  distinguish  those  belonging  to  popes  and 
kings  by  their  mitres  and  crowns.  A  Nuremberg  clock-maker  inclosed 
in  a  cherry-stone  a  plan  of  Sebastopol,  a  railway  station,  and  the 
'  ■  Messiah  "  of  Klopstock.  Pliny,  too.  mentions.that  Homer's  ' '  Iliad, " 
with  its  fifteen  thousand  verses,  was  written  in  so  small  a  space  as  to  be 
contained  in  a  nut-shell.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  was  written  by  a  chan- 
cery clerk  in  so  small  a  space  that  it  could  be  inclosed  in  a  walnut  shell. 

The  Kafernburg  "  Willkomm  "  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  art  of  drinking  in  Germany.  That  willkomm  is  a  tank- 
ard in  the  shape  of  a  huntsman's  bugle,  capable  of  containing  about 
four  quarts.  Whoever  visited  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Kafernburg 
(one  of  the  three  Gleichen,  near  Arnstadt.)  was  invited  to  empty  the 
drinking-horn  at  one  quaff.  The  names  of  those  who  attempted  the 
task  were  put  on  record,  which  distinctly  stated  to  what  extent  they 
had  succeeded.  Until  1586  only  such  drinkers  were  named  as 
actually  emptied  the  horn.  From  that  year  until  1608  only  one-half  of 
those  who  made  the  attempt  achieved  the  feat.  From  1608  to  1700  not 
one  of  the  visitors  was  able  to  accomplish  it,  and  since  then  no  one  ap- 
pears to  have  even  attempted  it.  The  drinking-horn  and  the  record 
are  preserved  as  historical  curiosities  in  the  so-called  Prince's  House  at 
Arnstadt. 

M.  Barbier,  a  French  mathematician  of  eminence,  has  for  the  last 
twenty  years  been  investigating  the  subject  of  pitch-and-toss.  He  has 
flipped  up  a  common  penny  piece,  and  collected  and  analyzed  the  re- 
sults in  groups  of  ten  thousand  "flips,"  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  any  ten  thousand  "  flips  "  there  will  be  five  thousand  "  heads  "  and 
five  thousand  "tails."  Sometimes  the  "  heads  "  will  come  out  fifteen  or 
twenty  ahead  ;  but  on  the  next  ten  thousand  "  tails  "  will  catch  up,  or 
vice  versa.  It  is  not  stated  whether  M.  Barbier  investigated  a  more 
interesting  and  practical  part  of  the  subject — his  own  "  personal  equa- 
tion "  in  the  game  of  pitch-and-toss,  and  the  possibility  of  winning 
thereat  by  scientific  play.  For  instance,  if  a  penny  is  tossed  up  one 
hundred  times.it  will  probably  come  up  "head"  fifty  times  and 
"  tail "  fifty  times  ;  but  if  a  player  undertakes  to  call  each  toss  he  will 
not  be  right  fifty  times.  

Mr.  James  Greenwood,  in  his  English  grammar  of  1711,  says  many 
pleasant  and  suggestive  things.  He  says  :  "  One  ought  not  promiscu- 
ously to  write  every  noun  with  a  great  letter,  as  is  the  fashion  of  some 
now  adaies."  He*  says  :  "Our  ancestors  misliked  nothing  more  in 
.King  Edward  the  Confessor  than  that  he  was  Frenchify "d."  He  says  : 
"  '  Hern,' 'ourn,'  '  yourn,'  'hisn,'  for 'hers,'  'ours,'  yours,'  *  his,' is 
bad  English."  He  says:  "'Yes'  is  more  usual  and  modish  than 
'  yea.'  '  I '  for  '  yes,'  is  used  in  a  hasty  or  merry  way,  as  '  I  sir,  I  sir ' ; 
and  sometimes  we  use  '  ay ';  but  this  way  of  affirming  is  rude  and  un- 
gentle." He  says:  "  They  say  that  the  Americans  bordering  on  New 
England  *  *  *  can  not  pronounce  either  an  *  I '  or  '  r,'  but  use  '  n ' 
instead  of  it ;  so  for  '  lobster  '  they  say  '  nobsten.'  "  He  says,  in  re- 
spect of  dialect  at  home:  "Whereas  the  inhabitants  about  London 
would  say :  '  I  would  eat  more  cheese  if  I  had  it,' a  Northern  man 
would  speak  it :  'Ay  sud  eat  mare  cheese  gyn  ay  had  it,'  and  a  West- 
ern man  :  '  Chud  eat  more  cheese  an  chad  it," 


A  Frenchman,  who  is  evidently  an  ardent  explorer  of  the  realms  of 
dreamland,  has  recently  made  some  curious  experiments  upon  himself, 
and  as  a  result  has  announced  to  the  world  that  it  is  possible  to  control 
dreams,  and  make  them  either  pleasant  or  otherwise.  His  method 
is  to  stimulate  the  brain  through  the  agency  of  heat,  and  to  place 
the  body  in  certain  positions.  He  finds  that  by  bandaging  his  head 
with  a  layer  of  wadding  his  dreams  always  become  sane  and  intelligent 
As  regards  the  position  of  the  body,  the  results,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  dreams  are  concerned,  are  varied.  For  example,  when  he  lay  upon 
his  back,  he  experienced  luxuriant  and  sensorial  dreams.  To  sleep  on 
the  right  side  brought  him  dreams  which  were  absurd  and  full  of  exag- 
geration, and  which  brought  old  matters  vividly  back  to  his  mind. 
While  lying  on  his  left  side,  the  exaggerated  character  of  the  visions 
disappeared.  They  became  sensible  and  intelligible,  and  recalled  more 
recent  experiences.  Tbe  phenomenon  of  speech  in  slumber  was  also 
more  apt  to  be  noted  while  the  body  lay  in  this  posture. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


The  advertising  columns  of  a  widely  circulated  newspaper  are  printed 
in  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  embraces  the  technical 
phrases  of  every  calling  known  to  man,  and  is  more  condensed  even 
than  communication  by  telegraph  ;  for  while  in  a  telegram  words  are 
economized,  in  an  advertisement  even  the  space  the  words  occupy,  after 
they  have  been  pruned  to  the  finest  point,  is  closely  limited.  In  the 
"  help  wanted  "  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun,  for  instance,  an  adver- 
tiser seeking  skilled  operators  on  Wheeler  &  Wilson's  sewing-machines, 
advertised  for  "  experienced  W.  &  W.  operators."  The  same  sense  of 
saving  prompted  the  man  who  wrote  :  "  Wanted— Boy  to  kick  Gor- 
don, and  make  himself  useful,"  Gordon  meaning  a  Gordon  job-printing 
press,  and  kicking  being  the  technical  term  for  working  the  treadle  of 
the  press  with  the  feet  of  the  operator.  The  notice  in  the  same  column 
of  "  A  Peerless  feeder  wanted  "  indicates  the  sort  of  press  that  is  to  be 
fed  with  blank  sheets  of  paper,  and  not  any  desire  on  the  advertiser's 
part  to  get  a  person  of  unprecedented  appetite.  In  spite  of  the  saving, 
the  sense  is  usually  quite  clear,  as  in  the  demands  for  "experienced 
female  hands  on  cloaks,"  "burial-robe  hands,"  "  bead  hands  on  laces," 
"paper-boxes — glue  hands,"  "  scarf  hands,"  and  "  shoe  salesman,  ap- 
ply, etc."  Less  apparent  is  the  meaning  of  the  call  for  a  "  boy  in  salt 
store  to  fill  small  pockets,"  or  the  demand  for  "  two  buffers, "  "  hands 
on  piquets,"  "yardman  at  hotel,"  "a  rubber-in,"  "  man  to  rough  tune 
and  chip  up,"  and  "  a  castor-place  serritor  "  or  "  a  young  girl  improv- 
er." The  advertisement  for  a  girl  "to  sew  and  paste  white  hairs  in 
furs  "  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  plain,  and  seems  to  betray  a  trade  se- 
cret. Gallantry  is  a  marked  characteristic  in  the  columns  of  "Help 
wanted— females,"  where  the  old-fashioned  word  woman  is  dropped 
and  lady  substituted  in  offers  for  foreladies,  salesladies,  lady  canvassers, 
;-.nd  lady  cashiers.  "A  boy  as  dishwasher,"  is  asked  lor  in  one  adver- 
tisement. :*nd  in  another,  calling  for  a  horseshoer,  the  caution  is  added, 
No  society  men  need  apply," 


Cupid    Schooled. 
When  she  was  gay  as  a  linnet, 

And  I  was  as  fresh  as  a  lark, 
Never  a  day  but  some  minute 

We  met  betwixt  dawning  and  dark. 

'  Katie,  and  when  shall  we  marry  ?" 

"  Marry?"  she  said,  with  a  sigh— 

'  That's  cake  and  ribbons  on  Monday, 

And  sorrow  ere  Saturday  s  by. 

'  You  are  as  lean  as  a  lizard, 
I  am  as  poor  as  a  mouse ; 
Nothing  per  annum,  paid  quarterly. 
Hardly  finds  rent  for  a  house. 

'  Love  and  a  crust  in  a  cottage ' ; 
Capital  !  just  for  a  pair  ; 
What  if  the  hut  should  grow  populous? 
How  would  the  populace  fare  ? 

'Oh,  aye  !  the  uncle  you  reckon  on, 
Gouty,  and  rich,  and  unwed — 
Dick !    They  wait  ill,  says  the  adage,  who 
Wait  for  the  shoes  of  the  dead. 

'  Ah !     If  I  loved  you  I'd  risW  it, 

That's  what  you're  thinking,  I  guess — 
Why,  I  would  risk  it  to-monow, 
Dick,  if  I  cared  for  you  less. 

1  Love's  apt  to  fly  out  at  the  window 
When  poverty  looks  in  at  the  door ; 
Rather  I'd  die  than  help  banish  him, 
Dick,  just  by  keeping  you  poor. 

1  Kiss  me  !    You'll  look  in  on  Sunday? 
Won't  my  new  bonnet  be  brave? 
June  at  its  longest  and  leanest— 
My  !  what  a  ramble  we'll  have  ! 

'  Bye-bye  !     There's  grandmother  waiting 
Patient  at  home  for  the  tea. 
Dick,  if  you  wouldn't  wed  both  of  us, 
You  must  be  patient  for  me." 

Showers,  if  they  rufHe  its  foliage, 
Freshen  the  green  of  the  gTove ; 

True  lovers'  tiffs,  said  old  Terrence,  are 
Only  fresh  fuel  to  love. 

If  I  flung  off  in  a  passion — 

If  she  crept  in  for  a  cry — 
Sunday  came  smiling  and  settled  it ; 

Katie  was  wiser  than  I. 

Love's  but  a  baby  that,  passionate, 

Tries  to  be  mated  at  birth  ; 
Time  isn't  lost  if  it  teaches  you 

What  a  good  woman  is  worth. 

What  if  the  waiting  was  wearisome? 

What  if  the  work-days  were  drear? 
Time,  the  old  thief,  couldn't  rob  us  of 

Fifty-two  Sundays  a  year 

How  long  was  liberty  coming? 

Long  enough — even  her  way ; 
Lustrum,  or  decade,  or  century — 

What  does  it  matter  to-day? 

Nunky  died  single  at  sixty, 

Granny  at  eighty  or  so  ; 
Well,  if  we  didn't  weep  long  for  'em 

'Twasn't  in  nature,  you  know. 

Grannies  and  uncles  are  liable 

All  to  die  some  day,  that's  clear  ; 

Sorrow  finds  wonderful  comfort  in 
Five  or  six  hundred  a  year. 

And  lovers  may  marry  at  forty, 

Aye,  and  live  happy  to  boot ; 
Though  Phillis  be  gray  as  a  badger, 

And  Corydon  bald  as  a  coot.  — a 


Do  You  Remember? 
'UN    BACCIO    DATO  NON   E   MAI    PERDUIO." 

Because  we  once  drove  together 

In  the  moonlight  over  the  snow, 
With  the  sharp  bells  ringing  their  tinkling  chime, 

So  many  a  year  ago. 
So  now,  as  I  hear  them  jingle. 

The  winter  comes  back  again, 
Though  the  summer  stirs  in  the  heavy  trees, 

And  the  wild  rose  scents  the  air. 
We  gather  our  furs  around  us. 

Our  faces  the  keen  air  stings, 
And  noiseless  we  fly  o'er  the  snow-hushed  world 

Almost  as  if  we  had  wings. 
Enough  is  the  joy  of  mere  living. 

Enough  is  the  blood's  quick  thrill ; 
We  are  simply  happy  —  I  care  not  why — 

We  are  happy  beyond  our  will. 
The  trees  are  with  icicles  jeweled, 

The  walls  are  o'er-surfed  with  snow ; 
The  houses  with  marble  whiteness  are  roofed  ; 

In  their  windows  the  home-lights  glow. 
Through  the  tense,  clear  sky  above  us 

The  keen  stars  flash  and  gleam, 
And  wrapped  in  their  silent  shroud  of  snow 

The  broad  fields  lie  and  dream. 
And  jingling  with  low,  sweet  clashing 

Ring  the  bells  as  our  good  horse  goes, 
And  tossing  his  head,  from  his  nostrils  red 

His  frosty  breath  he  blows. 
And  close  you  nestle  against  me, 

While  around  your  waist  my  arm 
I  have  slipped — 'tis  so  bitter,  bitter  cold — 

It  is  only  to  keep  us  warm. 
We  talk,  and  then  we  are  silent  ; 

And  suddenly — you  know  why — 
I  stooped — could  I  help  it?    You  lifted  your  face — 

We  kissed — there  was  nobody  nigh. 
And  no  one  was  ever  the  wiser. 

And  no  one  was  ever  the  worse ; 
The  skies  did  not  fall — as  perhaps  they  ought — 

And  we  heard  no  paternal  curse, 
I  never  told  it — did  you,  dear? — 

From  that  day  unto  this ; 
But  my  memory  keeps  in  its  inmost  recess, 

Like  a  perfume,  that  innocent  kiss. 
I  dare  say  you  have  forgotten, 

'Twas  so  many  a  year  ago  ; 
Or  you  may  not  choose  to  remember  it, 

Time  may  have  changed  you  so. 
The  world  so  chills  us  and  kills  us. 

Perhaps  you  may  scorn  to  recall 
That  night  with  its  innocent  impulse — 

Perhaps  you'll  deny  it  all. 
But  if  of  that  fresh,  sweet  nature 

The  veriest  vestige  survive, 
You'll  remember  that  moment's  madness — 
You'll  remember  that  moonlight  drive. 

—  W.    W,  Story, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


John  S.  Hittell's  "Pacific  Coast  Guide"  appears  in  a  new  edition 
with  many  corrections  and  additions.  It  proves  a  neat  and  compre- 
hensive volume  for  the  tourist's  use.  One  of  its  most  agreeable  features 
is  the  chapter  on  "  Camping,  and  Where  to  Camp,"  which  embraces  a 
well-written  enumeration  of  the  various  localities  in  which  game  maybe 
procured.  The  maps  of  California  and  Oregon  are  unworthy  of  the 
volume,  from  their  objectionable  lack  of  detail.  Published  and  for  sale 
by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  latest  number  of  the  ' '  American  Men  of  Letters  Series  "  is  the 
life  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.  It  takes  the  author  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  to  really  get  to  Thoreau,  and  while  the 
matter  would  be  interesting  to  an  inhabitant  of  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  its  insertion  here  displays  a  lack  of  taste.  The 
part  of  the  volume  which  relates  to  Thoreau  is  of  great  interest,  and 
we  know  of  no  source  from  which  a  better  idea  can  be  obtained  of  this 
philosopher  of  nature  in  so  short  a  space.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


'  Bridal  March,  and  Other  Stories  "  is  the  last  volume  of  Bjbrn- 
stjerne  Bjbrnson's  that  Professor  Andersen  has  translated  into  English. 
These  stories  conclude  the  author's  series  of  peasant  novels,  and  were 
originally  dedicated  to  Hans  Andersen.  The  translator  remarks  in  the 
preface  that  Bjbrnson  will  henceforth  deal  only  with  political  and  social 
questions  in  his  works.  Interesting  features  of  the  volume  are  the  four 
illustrations  of  Norse  home  life,  which  are  taken  from  the  original 
paintings,  executed  by  Norway's  most  distinguished  genre  painter, 
Adolph  Tidemand.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


"Gloria,"  a  Spanish  work  by  Perez  Gold6s,  translated  by  Clara 
Bell,  contains  several  strong  situations,  together  with  much  that  is 
rather  forced  and  strained,  as  is  the  wont  in  Spanish  stories.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  English  Jew  who  visits  Spain,  and  there  gaining  the 
esteem  of  a  noble  Catholic  family,  who  do  not  discern  his  Hebrew 
blood,  succeeds  in  seducing  the  beautiful  young  daughter.  He  really 
loves  the  girl,  and  after  a  struggle  with  his  conscience,  agrees  to  become 
a  Catholic,  in  order  that  they  may  be  married.  At  this  point  his  mother, 
hearing  of  his  intent,  procures  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  escapes, 
but  only  in  time  to  have  a  last  interview  with  his  dying  s-veetheart 
Published  by  W.  Gottsberger,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Announcements  :  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
family,  has  consented  to  write  a  life  of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst    Lady 

Lyndhurst  has  furnished  him  with  the  family  papers. Mr.  Wilkie 

Collins  is  writing  a  new  serial  novel  in  which  the  subject  of  vivisection 
is  treated.  It  will  be  translated,  by  special  arrangement,  into  French, 
Dutch,  Italian,  German,  and  Swedish.  A  well-known  French  writer, 
M.  Aurelien  Scholl,  has  lately  published  a  short  pathetic  story  on  the 
same  subject.  A  faithful  and  loving  dog  is  the  hero,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  of  the  fate  of  the  intelligent  little  creature  under  the  knile 

of  the  lecturer  without  a  shudder  of  pity  and  of  horror. Mr. 

Longfellow's  intimate  friend,  John  Owen,  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  Dr.  Austin  in  the  preparation  of  the  doctor's  "  Life  of  Longfellow  " — 

a  volume  which  will  be  brought  out  this  month  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

"  The  Lambs  "  is  the  title  of  a  satire  on  Wall  Street  operators  which 
Mr.  Robert  Grant  has  contributed  to  the  forthcoming  number  of  The 
Century.  Mr.  Grant  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  "Con- 
fessions of  a  Frivolous  Girl ' '  and  of  ' '  The-Little-Tin-Gods-on- Wheels. " 

A  new  novel  of  poems  on  various    picturesque  and  dramatic 

Suabian  themes  is  shortly  to  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton. 

R.  Worthington  is  to  be  the  publisher. The  little  book  in  which 

Miss  Baker  describes  her  "  Summer  in  the  Azores  "  contains  the  story 
of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  escape  from  Australia,  as  related  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  which  carried  him  away  from  his  captivity. 


The  germ  theory  in  disease  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world.  Several  physicians,  in  advance  of  their  time,  turned 
their  attention  to  it  years  ago.  But  the  results  of  recent  discoveries  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  London  have  called  forth  numerous  publications 
on  the  subject  Professor  John  Tyndall  has  for  some  time  been  giving 
the  question  his  attention,  and  has  from  time  to  time  published  several 
essays  on  its  various  phases.  These  essays  are  now  collected  in  book 
form,  under  the  title  of  "  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air  in  Relation  to  Pu- 
trefaction and  Infection."  The  volume  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
the  average  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  scientific  student  The  author 
shows  the  disastrous  effects  resulting  from  allowing  the  slightest  amount 
of  unfiltered  or  common  air  to  reach  an  exposed  wound.  The  anti- 
septic system  of  Professor  Lister,  of  Edinburgh,  is  used  to  illustrate  the 
statements.  The  result  of  Lister's  system  in  his  department  was  so 
successful  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  abominations  too  shocking  to  be 
mentioned  here,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  wards  where  death  was 
rampant  from  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  and  hospital  gangrene,  he  was  able 
to  keep  his  patients  free  from  these  terrible  scourges.  This  won- 
derful result  was  attained  by  his  process  of  spraying  the  wound  while  it 
was  exposed  for  operation  with  diluted  carbolic  acid,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing all  the  live  germs  that  crowded  in  from  every  cubic  inch  of  air. 
Professor  Tyndall  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  various  processes  by 
which  these  dust-germs  of  disease  are  developed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  medical  fraternity  of  this  country  will  profit  by  this  volume, 
for  it  certainly  contains  much  that  is  of  great  value  to  their  experi- 
ments and  practice.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &Co.,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street 


Miscellany  :  The  June  number  of  the  VUtorian  Review  contains, 
among  other  interesting  papers,  "Longfellow,"  by  Georges  Hamirs- 
ton  ;  "The  Return  of  the  Native,"  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard; 
"  Ethnology  of  the  Zulus,"  by  D.  C.  F.  Moodie,  and  an  article  with 
the  singular  heading  of  "  Shouting,"  which  turns  out  to  be  a  disquisi- 
tion upon  tbe  pernicious  habit  of  what  Americans  call  "  treating,"  but 

which  is   called    "shouting"  by  the  provincial  Australian. The 

tenacity  with  which  Englishmen  cling  to  a  name  or  trade-mark  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  has  always  borne  the 
name  of  "  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman,"  on  the  cover,  as  that  of  the 
editor.     Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Atheneeum,  has 

been  the  editor  for  several  years. Nobody  ever  sees  Mr.  Ruskin's 

books  on  sale  in  the  London  shops,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tbe  emi- 
nent critic  boycotted  the  booksellers,  and  the  booksellers  retorted 
by  boycotting  him.     The  Ruskin  Society  of  Manchester  have  arrranged 

with  a  local  bookseller  to  keep  Mr.   Ruskin's  works  in  stock. 

A  change  seems  to  be  coming  over  tbe  French  people.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  read.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  considered  wonderful  when  a 
book  got  into  its  tenth  editioti.  Now  one  of  M.  Zola's  works  is  in  its 
one  hundred  and  sixteenth,  and  another  in  its  ninety-sixth.  M.  Dau- 
det's  "  Numa  Roumestan,"  in  six  or  seven  months,  is  in  its  fitty-fifth 
edition,  and  M.  Ludovic  Hatevy's  delightful  Franco- American  novel — 
"  L'abbe  Constantin" — has,  in  ten  weeks,  run  through  twenty  editions. 
M.  Jules  Claretie's  strong  story  of  modern  Parisian  political  life,  "  M. 
le  Ministre,"  of  which  a  mangled  mistranslation  has  been  published  in 
Philadelphia,  first  appeared  about  nine  months  ago,  and  has  now  got 
into  its  forty-fifth  edition.     In  France,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  an  edition 

means  a  few  more  than  a  thousand  copies. Michelet's  continued 

popularity  in  France  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  Paris  printer 
has  just  signed  a  contract  for  an  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  his 
"  Histoire  de  France"  and  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francaise," 
with  illustrations,  at  the  amazing  price  of  nearly  forty  dollars  a  volume. 

Those  who  have  been  flattering  themselves,  says  the  Springfield 

Republican,  that  in  knowing  a  certain  brilliant  young  lawyer  ot  this 
city,  who  has  had  a  hand  in  some  of  the  brightest  of  comparatively  re- 
cent book-work  from  the  pens  of  young  Harvard  men,  they  know  the 
author  of  that  new  and  remarkably  clever  novel,  "  Guerndale,"  are 
finding  themselves  mistaken.  He  protests  that  he  did  not  write  it ; 
and  who  did  he  "  can  not  tell. "  Others  who  "guessed"  first  that  a 
graduate  of  1878  or  1879,  a  Baltimorean,  well  known  in  certain  sets  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge  society,  is  the  author,  are  holding  fast  to  that 
guess.  It  is  a  pleasant  summer  pastime,  this  juessing  at  tut  author- 
ship of  anonymous  new  noreU. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

The  Complete   Letter- Writer. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  Offering  Mar- 
riage,— Dear  Miss  Tillie  Tuff:  Stocks,  notes,  and, 
securities,  $100,000;  brown-stone  house,  $65.000 ; 
furniture,  $25,000  ;  country-seat,  $40,000 ;  horses,  har- 
ness, and  carriages,  $30,000;  cash  on  hand,  $10,000. 
Total,  $270,000. — Yours,  very  truly,  Tom  Wealthy. 

Favorable  Rbply. —  Dear  Mr.  Wealthy:  Pro- 
vided you  are  willing  to  settle  all  the  property  and 
one-half  the  money  on  me  before  marriage.—  Tillie 
Tuff. 

Unfavorable  Reply.  —  Dear  Mr.  Wealthy  : 
Your  candied  date  I  can  not  be. — Tilly  Tuft 

Note  to  the  Old  Man  Asking  His  Daughter's 
Hand. — Hon.  Sam.  Tuff:  Please  chain  the  dog  to- 
night.— Yours  truly,  Tom  Wealthy. 

Favorable  Reply  to  Foregoing.— Dear  Tom  : 
Have  sold  the  dog  and  bought  a  pair  of  slippers. — 
Yours,  Sam  Tuff. 

Unfavorable  Reply. — Mr.  T.  Wealthy  :  They 
are  No,  n's,  with  box  toes,  and  the  gate  has  been 
newly  varnished. — Yours,  S.  Tuff. 

Inviting  a  Young  Lady  to  a  Picnic. — Dear 
Mary  :  The  Patrick  Duffy  Chowder  Club  will  hash 
at  Barren  Island,  Thursday.  Want  to  go  'long? — 
Jimmy  Murphy. 

Accepting. — Mr.  J.  Murphy  :  You  bet ! — Mary 
Donahue. 

Declining. — Dear  Jimmy:  Thursday  is  the  mis- 
tress's day  out.     Can't  go. — Mary  Donahue. 

From  a  Pastor  to  a  Member  of  the  Church. 
— Dear  Mrs.  Smith  :  What  evening  this  week  will 
your  husband  be  absent  from  home? — Your  brother 
in  the  cause,  John  Doe,  D.  D. 

To  a  Friend  on  Learning  that  His  Mother- 
in-Law  is  Dead. — Dear  Bill  :  Just  heard  of  it. 
Champagne  and  lobsters  at  ten  to-night.  We'll  give 
her  a  send-off. — Henry  Wells. 

From  a  College  Student  to  His  Father. — 
Dear  Father  :  Ante. — Yours,  Charley. 

Unfavorable  Response. —Dear  Charley:  Try 
"  Uncle." — Yours,  John  A.  Dad. 

To  an  Editor. — Dear  Sir  :  Please  stop  my  paper. 
— A  Damphool. 

A  Daughter  Traveling  for  Her  Health  to 
Her  Father. — Dear  Papa  :  I  am  just  too  splen-. 
didly  awful  well  for  anything,  only  I'm  broke.  Please 
remit  at  once. — Stella. 

Unfavorable  Response.  —  Dear  Stella  :  Am 
glad  you  are  better.  Enclosed  please  find  railroad 
pass,  sleeping-berth  ticket,  and  a  reliable  lime-table, 
— Yours,  C.  B.  Dammit. 

From  a  Young  Man  to  a  Friend.— Dear  Ike  : 
Please  send  me  ten  dollars  per  bearer.  Will  pay  it 
back  Saturday. — Yours,  Steve. 

Inevitable  Response. — Dear  Steve  :  Haven't 
got  it. — Yours,  Ike. 

From  a  Young  Lady  to  Her  Pastor.— Dear 
Mr.  Jones :  Enclosed  please  find  a  pair  of  slippers. 
Give  my  love  to  your  wife,  but  don't  tell  who  sent 
them. — Affectionately,  Julia. 

General  Letter  for  All  Occasions.— Dear 
Sir  :  Am  very  short,  and  would  like  that  little  amount 
before  dark  to-day. — Yours,  A.  Taylor.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Darwin's  Discovery. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1879  that  naturalists  be- 
came aware  of  the  existence  of  a  new  species  of  hair- 
pin. Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  but  two  varie- 
ties of  hair-pin — the  straight  and  the  corrugated. 
These  were  of  about  the  same  size— the  full-grown 
hair-pin  attaining  a  length  of  four  inches — and  were 
found  throughout  Europe  and  America.  Every  fe- 
male head  contained,  according  to  Cuvier.  fifty-six, 
and  according  to  Huxley  and  most  of  the  scientific 
men  of  the  present  day,  fifty-eight  hair-pins.  The 
woman  who  was  furnished  with  fifty-six  or  fifty-eight 
hair-pins  was  as  useful  to  civilized  man  as  is  the  date 
palm  to  the  wild  Arab.  If  a  man  found  bis  pipe 
clogged  up,  he  plucked  a  hair-pin  from  the  nearest 
woman,  and  ran  it  through  the  pipe-stem.  If  he 
needed  a  button-hook,  the  hair-pin  was  an  efficient 
substitute.  The  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  species 
of  hair-pin  was  made  by  the  elder  Mr.  Darwin  not 
quite  three  years  ago.  His  attention  was  one  day 
attracted  by  a  hair-pin  of  unfamiliar  appearance, 
which  he  found  entangled  with  one  of  his  sleeve- 
buttons.  It  was  only  two  inches  in  length,  and  was 
wonderfully  slender,  its  diameter,  as  afterward  meas- 
ured, proving  to  be  only  that  of  the  ordinary  human 
hair.  He  at  once  perceived  that  this  hair-pin  be- 
longed to  a  species  which  had  wholly  escaped  the 
notice  of  naturalists.  He  found,  after  careful  inves- 
tigation, that  a  young  woman  who  was  studying  the 
theory  of  development  under  his  guidance  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  new  species,  and  that  her  hair 
contained  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  seven  hair- 
pins precisely  like  the  one  which  had  in  some  myste- 
rious way  fastened  itself  on  his  sleeve-button.  Mr. 
Darwin  at  once  published  a  monograph  on  the  new 
species  of  hair-pin,  describing  its  peculiarities  and 
habits,  and  suggesting  that  it  had  been  developed  by 
the  process  of  natural  selection  from  the  older  and 
belter  known  species.  His  views  have  been  generally 
adopted,  and  the  new  species  is  now  as  well  known 
as  any  production  of  nature.  The  small,  thin  hair- 
pin, like  the  Norway  rat,  is  rapidly  driving  out  its 
predecessor.  It  is  wonderfully  prolific,  and  occupies, 
by  reason  of  its  small  size,  only  an  eighth  of  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  large  hair-pin.  It  may  be 
sifely  asserted  that  at  the  present  moment  two-thirds 
of  all  civilized  women  have  adopted  the  new  hair-pin, 
and  the  best  statistics  sustain  the  belief  that  the 
average  number  of  small  hair-pins  in  any  one  head 
is  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  This  is  an  amazing 
quantity,  but  we  can  not  impugn  the  truth  of  sta- 
tistics. There  is  many  a  scientific  person  who,  hav- 
ing in  the  interest  of  science  requested  a  lady  to 
allow  him  to  take  out  her  hair-pins,  has  grown 
weary  as  well  as  astounded  as  he  drew  out  one 
by  one  the  three  hundred  and  fourteen  hair-pins. 
The  prevalence  of  the  new  species  of  hair-pin  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  render  the  sexes  more  indepen- 
dent of  one  another.  The  new  hair-pin  is  of  little  or 
no  use  to  man.  It  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  service 
in  cleaning  pipes  ;  and  it  can  not  be  converted  into 
fish-hooks  lor  the  use  of  shipwrecked  men.  Thus 
woman  is  no  longer  as  useful  to  man  as  she  formerly 
was.  He  does  not  instinctively  turn  to  her  as  an 
inexha'iitib'e  store-hou^e  of  hair-pins,  and  he  must 
inevitably  grow  away  from  her,  ;md  seek  in  broom- 
srxaw  and  common  pins  substitutes  more  or  less  sat- 


isfactory for  the  large  hair-pin  that  seems  doomed  to 
extinction.  Morever,  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
new  hair-pin  will  have  its  share  in  rendering  men 
timid  in  the  society  of  women.  Even  the  old  hair- 
pin occasionally  fastened  itself  to  the  coat-collar  or 
the  sleeve,  and  thus  exposed  innocent  men  to  mis- 
construction and  suspicion  at  the  hands  of  hasty 
wives.  We  'can  hardly  exaggerate  the  extent  to 
which  the  new  hair-pin  will  infest  the  clothing  of  im- 
pulsive and  incautious  men.  Who  can  approach  a 
cousin  or  a  wile's  sister  who  has  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  hair-pins  about  her  without  inadvertenUy 
carrying  away  at  least  one  of  them?  As  soon  as 
men  fully  realize  this  danger  they  will  consult  their 
safety  by  avoiding  the  society  of  women,  and  the  new 
hair-pin  will  thus  prove  a  barrier  between  the  sexes. 
From  every  point  of  view  the  prevalence  of  the  small 
hair-pin  and  the  disappearance  of  the  larger  species 
is  to  be  deprecated.  It  is,  however,  idle  to  bewail 
the  operations  of  nature.  We  can  only  wait  in  pa- 
tience for  still  another  new  species  which  will  be  in 
every  way  unobjectionable,  and  which  nature  will 
perhaps  kindly  develop  in  response  to  the  universal 
demand  of  mankind. — New  York  Times. 


It  Looked  So  Easy. 
The  pious  editor  of  this  paper  was  driving  up  on 
Prospect  Avenue,  Monday  evening,  when  a  crowd  at 
a  base-ball  park  attracted  his  attention,  and  with  the 
idea  that  there  might  be  a  picnic  or  something  there 
he  hurried  to  the  gate,  left  his  horse  with  a  boy,  and 
rushed  in.  There  was  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  or 
more  people  on  the  grand  stand,  yelling,  and  on  get- 
ting nearer  the  editor  found  that  a  prize-fight  was  in 
progress  between  two  local  athletes,  with  gloves.  The 
crowd  was  not  a  pious  one,  and  the  editor  felt  out  of 
place,  but  you  know  in  our  business  it  is  necessary  to 
visit  all  sorts  of  crowds.  Well,  it  was  worth  a  dollar 
to  see  that  crowd.  It  was  about  evenly  composed  of 
friends  of  the  two  principals,  and  when  one  would 
get  in  a  blow  on  the  other's  nose,  his  friends  would 
yell,  and  vice  versa.  It  was  one  continued  round  of 
pleasure.  The  men  were  fairly  scientific,  but  out  of 
training.  We  have  no  doubt  half  the  men  in  the 
crowd  thought  they  could  have  whipped  either  of  the 
contestants,  but  they  couldn't.  There  is  nothing  so 
deceiving  as  boxing-gloves.  An  amateur,  after  he 
has  had  them  on  a  few  times,  thinks  he  could  knock 
anybody  silly,  but  however  good  a  man  is  at  boxing, 
there  is  somebody  else  a  little  better.  A  man  wants 
to  have  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him  on  boxing,  the 
same  as  he  does  on  draw-poker.  We  never  had  on  box- 
ing-gloves but  once,  and  that  was  in  Sl  Louis  in 
1864.  Our  company  was  stationed  at  Benton  Bar- 
racks, and  to  kill  time  the  boys  got  a  set  of  boxing- 
gloves,  and  they  used  to  practice  half  the  time.  It 
looked  so  easy  to  hit  a  fellow  on  the  nose  with  the 
big  soft  things,  that  one  day  we  put  on  a  pair,  and 
gently  tapped  a  newsboy  on  the  ear.  He  put  on  the 
other  pair,  deliberately,  and  we  laughed  derisively  at 
him,  and  all  the  boys  shouted  as  the  little  shrimp 
squared  off  at  us.  He  was  not  more  than  three  feet 
high,  and  just  to  humor  him,  and  to  have  some  fun, 
we  stood  up,  and  put  up  our  hands,  and  told  him  to 
fire  away.  The  boys  surrounded  us,  and  made  a 
ring,  and  we  smiled,  and  reached  out  our  right  to 
slap  him  gently  on  the  forehead.  Well,  you  wouldn't 
believe  it,  but  that  little  rascal  jumped  back  six  feet, 
and  our  arm  went  so  far,  and  strained  a  cord,  so  that 
before  we  could  get  it  back  the  blasted  newsboy  had 
come  back,  and  hit  us  on  the  nose,  in  both  eyes,  on 
the  left  ear,  and  on  the  neck.  We  were  never  so  sur- 
prised since  we  sat  down  on  a  chair  that  somebody 
had  pulled  out  from  under  us.  To  tell  the  truth,  we 
were  a  little  bit  offended  at  the  boy.  We  had  always 
treated  him  kindly,  bought  his  St.  Louis  Democrat 
regularly,  and  to  have  him  take  advantage  of  us  that 
way  was  enough  to  hurt  a  sensitive  nature.  We 
were  going  to  take  off  the  gloves,  but  the  boys 
laughed  so,  and  yelled,  that  we  thought  we 
would  just  knock  the  little  fool  over  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  then  quit,  so  we  slyed  up  to  him,  and 
struck  him  a  powerful  blow  right  on  the  nose.  If  he 
had  been  there  when  the  blow  fell,  there  would  have 
been  a  newsboy's  funeral,  attended  by  several  bus- 
loads of  sympathizing  co-laborers,  and  he  would  not 
be,  as  we  learn  he  is  now,  a  prominent  St.  Louis 
business  man.  But  he  was  away  from  the  vicinity 
where  we  struck,  and  then  we  began  to  hear  houses 
and  things  fall  on  us.  We  shut  our  eyes  and  lay 
down,  and  a  pile-driver  bit  our  ear,  while  a  brick 
building,  used  as  a  hospital,  fell  on  our  stomach.  A 
mule  walked  over  us,  and  when  we  came  to,  the  boys 
were  taking  the  newsboy  away  for  fear  we  would  get 
mad  and  hurt  him.  We  would  not  have  hurt  him. 
They  needn't  have  been  afraid  of  that,  because  it 
would  not  have  been  right  We  found  out  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  boxers  in  St.  Louis,  afterward. 
After  that  the  boys  tried  to  get  us  to  put  on  the 
gloves  with  a  blind  girl  who  used  to  peddle  apples, 
but  we  didn't  want  to  hurt  the  girl.  The  best  thing 
anybody  can  do  who  has  never  had  on  the  boxing- 
gloves,  is  to  first  put  them  on  with  a  cigar-sign,  and 
then  the  chances  are  that  the  cigar-sign  will  fall  over 
on  him  and  black  his  eyes.  A  man  wants  to  be 
brought  up  to  boxing,  and  have  his  nose  broke,  and 
a  hair-lip  cut  for  him  in  early  youth,  and  then  if  he  is 
real  spry  he  can  get  out  of  a  boxing-match  without 
getting  whipped,  if  he  is  a  good  runner.  It  is  like 
the  old  man's  advice  to  his  boy  about  learning  to 
swim  before  he  went  into  the  water. — Peck's  Sun. 

The  Pretzel. 
This  delicious  food  grows  best  in  the  shade,  and 
the  shade  of  a  beer  garden  being  preferred.  It  is 
ripe  at  birth,  and  is  ready  to  eat  as  soon  as  it  is 
picked.  In  North  Germany,  where  the  benighted 
people  do  not  know  any  better,  the  pretzel  is  called  a 
"  kringle."  This  is  enough  to  spoil  the  pretzel,  only 
that  is  impossible.  The  pretzel  is  always  planted  on 
free-lunch  counters.  There  is  more  nutrition  in  a 
barrel  of  sawdust  than  there  is  in  a  clothes-basket  full 
of  pretzels  But  then  the  pretzel  is  much  the  drier  of 
the  two.  The  genuine  pretzel  has  a  heart  like  a  mar- 
ble-yard, and  the  hide  is  varnished  to  keep  it  dry.  It 
is  varnished  with  hot  lye,  and  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
aniseseed  to  give  it  tone.  Before  it  assumes  the  ex- 
pression so  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  this  perennial 
fruit  the  pretzel  is  about  the  size  of  a  garter  snake. 
After  it  is  tied  up  in  that  intricate  knot  which  makes 
the  eater  wonder  where  to  take  his  first  bite,  no  man 
can  guess  at  its  length.  Enough  is  known,  however, 
to  warrant  scientific  authorities  in  saying  that  if  a 
man  should  swallow  a  pretzel  whole,  and  it  should 
suddenly  straighten  out  in  him,  it  would  kill  him  in 
a  minute.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  for  a  man  to 
eat  a  pretzel  whole.  You  can  eat  all  the  rest  of  it, 
hut  while  there  is  more  hole  than  pretzel  to  begin 
with,  yet  the  more  you  eat  the  pretzel  ilis:  mure  hole 
there  is  Ml.—Burdttle,  I 
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"  I  shel  make  my  way  to  Paris  to  wunst,  and  it  will  go 
hard  with  me  ef  I  can't  establish  myself  ther  in  some  way. 
I  turn  my  back  upon  the  Comers  hawtilly,  only  too  glad  to 
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the  great  metropolis  than  can  be  found  in  any  book  published, 
and  in  no  other  publication  are  the  other  countries  so  con- 
scientiously and  carefully  described.  Mr.  Locke  set  out 
with  the  idea  of  getting  at  things  as  they  actually  are,  and 
that  he  succeeded  those  who  read  his  letters  as  they  ap- 
peared will  bear  testimony. 
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such  a  presentation  of  facts  about  Ireland  was  ever  put  on 
paper. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  remember  reading  somewhere  not  long  ago  that 
"Le  Voyage  en  Suisse"  was  in  litigation.  Anything 
worth  fighting  about  should  be  worth  having,  but  the 
most  definite  idea  which  I  carried  away  with  me  from 
the  performance  on  Monday  was  wide  wonder  as  to 
what  the  litigation  had  all  been  about  It  can  not 
have  been  the  plot,  for  that  is  time-honored  ;  and  in 
any  case  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  harassing  of  a 
grouty  old  bridegroom  on  his  wedding  tour.  It  can 
not  have  been  the  dialogue,  for  that  is  something  be- 
neath the  consideration  of  the  frailest  intellect  It 
can  not  have  been  the  action,  or  the  business  as  the 
stage  lingo  puts  it,  for  that  would  be  nothing  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  than  the  two  brief  Hanlons,  in 
the  plush  smalls  and  powdered  locks  of  the  lackey 
tribe,  and  the  long-legged  young  man  with  the  trip- 
ping French  accent. 

In  short,  they  must  have  gone  to  law  about  the 
name,  which  is  the  only  meritorious  part  of  the  play 
proper.  For  what  does  not  "  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse  " 
suggest?  It  opens  up  a  delightful  vista  of  frowning 
Alps  and  seas  of  snow,  of  rustic  chalets  and  wayside 
inns,  of  perilous  paths  and  threatening  glaciers,  of 
Dicturesque  guides  and  alpenstocks,  of  eidelweis  and 
jodels,  of  the  little  Swiss  opera  maiden  who  is  always 
starting  out  in  the  world  in  search  of  a  lover,  with  her 
trousseau  done  up  in  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Ev- 
ery one  has  been  to  Switzerland  in  the  spirit,  if  not 
in  the  flesh,  and  the  spirit  of  romance  broods  over 
the  sturdy  little  country  like  a  warm  red  cloud. 

But  alas,  in  "Le  Voyage  en  Suisse"  we  have 
none  of  these  familiar  visions  of  the  guide-book,  the 
novel,  and  the  opera.  The  first  act  starts  out  like 
any  French  opera  bouffe,  with  a  wedding,  and  a 
chorus — and  a  queer  chorus  it  is,  by  the  way — and  in 
the  second,  we  are  bolted  immediately  into  a  railway 
car.  One  might  as  well  be  in  Colorado  as  in  Switz- 
erland, but  that  the  little  carriage  is  in  compartments, 
and  the  guard  looks  like  a  gendarme. 

The  latest  idea  of  the  new  dramatists  would  seem 
to  be  a  new  Babel,  for  the  French  bridegroom  speaks 
cockney  English,  the  main  thorn  in  his  side  is  a  wild 
Irishman,  the  long-legged  young  man  becomes  quite 
twisted  up  in  his  rolling  French  r's,  and  at  a  later 
period,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  a  German  student 
"  Ich  bins,"  and  a  profane  Spaniard  roars  the  soft 
Castilian  till  the  rafters  ring.  What  does  it  all 
mean?  No  one  knows,  and  possibly  it  is 
not  intended  that  any  one  shall.  At  distinct 
intervals  the  two  Hanlons  and  the  long-legged 
young  man  are  seized  with  spasms  of  mischief. 
Everything  and  everybody  on  the  stage  seems  to  go 
to  pieces.  Shutters  flap,  doors  fall  down,  tables  and 
chairs  become  animated  beings,  botdes  and  boxes 
obey  the  word  of  command,  the  stage  becomes  a 
wild,  riotous  tangle  of  dexterous  confusion,  the  au- 
dience becomes  convulsed  with  laughter  and  amaze- 
ment, and  presently  all  is  quiet  and  a  trifle  dull  again. 
For  what  is  it  all  but  pantomime  with  the  flood- 
gates of  silence  broken  loose?  Harlequin  has  dropped 
his  black  mask  and  laid  by  his  broadsword  for  the 
regimentals  of  Jeames  Yellowplush,  and  there  are 
two  of  him  instead  of  one.  Columbine  has  departed 
from  her  spangles,  her  tarlatan,  and  her  pirouettes 
and  wears  a  tie-back  and  a  modern  bonnet  Panta- 
loon has  shed  his  pajamas  for  an  eccentric  bride- 
groom costume,  and  Clown  is  merged  in  Harle- 
quin. But  all  the  old  tricks  and  grimaces  are  there, 
with  a  puzzling  familiarity  in  their  new  framing. 
Then,  too,  there  is  a  clever  new  one  here  and  there, 
and  the  two  litde  Hanlons  are  so  dexterous,  so  quick, 
so  neat,  that  as  a  pantomimic  performance  it  is  un- 
questionably a  success.  Unfortunately,  since  "  Le 
Voyage  en  Suisse"  assumes  to  be  a  play,  one  finds  one's 
self  fishing  for  an  idea  or  a  rational  word  now  and 
then.  But  alas  !  words  and  ideas  have  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  muscle  has  come  in. 

It  is  a  commentary  upon  the  tastes  of  our  town 
that  out  of  five  first-class  theatres,  three  are  closed 
for  want  of  patronage,  and  in  the  other  two  muscle 
alone  draws,  for  with  the  Mastodon  Minstrels  the 
champion  clog  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  entertainment,  and  bodily  expertness  is  the  only 
excellence  of  the  famous  Hanlon-Lees  combination. 
"  What's  in  a  name?"  asks  Juliet,  illogical  as  all 
young  lovers  are,  and  because  Shakespeare  put  the 
words  in  her  mouth,  he  has  been  challenged  through 
three  centuries  for  having  said  an  untrue  tbiDg.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  saw  a  Hanlon-Lees  till  Monday, 
but  the  whole  family,  from  some  early  impression,  are 
iii'dssolubly  associated  in  my  mind  with  that  curious 
* :  uble-jointed  word,  "  Zampillerostation,"  which 
i  10  flash  from  the  play-bills  whenever  a  circus 
to  town.     Whenever  the  name  of  Hanlon-Lees 


is  mentioned,  in  fancy  I  see  them  floating  through 
the  air  in  those  daring  leaps  for  life,  which  made  the 
family  famous.  But  here  are  degenerate  scions  of 
a  sinewy  race,  for  but  two  of  them  are  but  clever, 
quick  Harlequins,  and  the  other  two  are  nil.  One 
may  hear  half  a  hundred  people  ask  after  the  play 
"Where  were  the  other  two  Hanlons?"  What 
right  has  a  man  to  the  famous  name  unless  he  have 
the  famous  muscle  ? 

When  Guy  Livingstone  began  crushing  silver  gob- 
lets in  his  thin,  nervous  fingers,  the  muscular  wave 
was  beginning  to  sweep  over  the  land,  and  when 
Geoffrey  Delamayne  was  held  up  as  a  frightful  exam- 
ple of  the  triumph  of  matter  over  mind,  people  exe- 
crated him  aloud,  but  fell  down  in  private  awe  before 
brawn,  and  the  collegians  went  with  renewed  will 
at  boat  and  ball,  and  all  the  other  physical  exercises 
which  go  to  complete  a  gendeman's  training.  The 
thinkers  are  dying  out.  There  is  no  room  left  for 
them,  poor  fellows ;  no  work  for  them  to  do.  Mus- 
cle reigns  in  the  world,  in  the  books,  in  the  plays: 
nay,  even  in  the  pulpit,  for  your  muscular  clergy- 
man is  become  a  demi-god,  and  your  deep  theologi 
cal  thinker  an  old  frump.  Pardon  the  word.  I  quote 
it  from  a  fashionable  deVote.  What  wonder  then 
that  it  has  crept  into  the  theatres  to  the  displace- 
ment of  all  fine  art?  How  long  is  it  since  we  have 
had  a  good  strong  juicy  play  ?  and  when  we  had 
them  what  ill-luck  befell  them.  They  are  getting  up 
a  dramatic  school  in  England  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  it  be  to  meet  the  taste  of 
the  times  what  shall  be  its  furnishings?  What  but 
heights  from  which  to  leap,  and  depths  from  which 
to  creep,  and  trapezes,  and  turn-bars,  and  foils,  and 
perhaps  a  natatorium,  andarink  ?  One  never  knows 
to  what  gymnastic  lengths  the  next  play  may  go,  for 
if  Harlequin  be  the  latest  success,  Harlequin  must  be 
outdone,  and  some  specialist  is  studying  a  new  trick 
somewhere.  I  was  one  of  a  group  not  very  long  ago 
who  started  out  to  amuse  themselves  with  a  good 
talk.  They  were  many  of  them  accounted  ' '  bright,  " 
as  the  new  phrase  goes,  and  although  one  of  them 
announced  at  the  very  beginning  that  "conversation 
was  a  lost  art,"  and  we  each  as  usual  put  in  our 
litde  spoke  about  the  brilliant  salons  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  brilliancy  which  had  passed  away  with  the 
commonplaceness  of  the  latter  day,  perhaps  we  all 
flattered  ourselves  that  we  could  talk  if  we  would. 
But  at  a  critical  juncture  it  was  discovered  that  one 
had  a  double  thumb-joint,  whereat  we  branched  off 
upon  physical  peculiarities,  and  we  had  an  amateur 
exhibition  of  eccentricities,  which  I  am  bound  to  say 
became  deeply  interesting.  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
remark  in  the  after  conversation  distinguished  either 
for  wit,  brilliance,  profundity,  or  exceptional  good 
sense,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  we  had  a  very 
good  time  of  it,  and  although  that  young  gentleman 
who  wagged  one  ear  independently  of  the  other  came 
off  triumphandy  as  the  star  of  this  little  private  ex- 
hibition, the  young  lady  who  put  a  movable  scalp 
through  its  paces  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 
Perhaps  it  is  telling  out  of  school  to  relate  these  inci- 
dents, but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  which  is  entirely  to  bodily  feats.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  reaction  from  the  degenerate  effeminacy  of  the 
last  few  decades,  and  that  we  are  returning  to  a  state 
of  nature  where  all  are  "iron-jointed,  supple-sin- 
ewed "  as  the  poet's  dusky  children  in  dreamland 
were  to  be.  Whatever  it  be,  there  was  a  quick  re- 
sponsive intelligence  in  the  eyes  of  the  sight-seers  on 
Monday  night,  which  showed  that  they  were  enjoy- 
ing something  they  could  understand.  Time  was 
when  great  artists  trembled  in  waiting  for  the  verdict 
of  the  Californian  audience,  for  its  yea  was  strong 
and  big  and  far-reaching,  and  carried  success  with  it. 
But  we  have  come  to  base  uses  when  nothing  but 
pantomimic  tricks  can  draw  an  audience,  however 
excellent  those  pantomimic  tricks  may  be.  We  are 
caught  like  children  with  trap-doors  and  hinges, 
and  a  neat  handspring  across  the  boards  is  one 
of  the  heights  of  dramatic  excellence.  It  will 
hold  its  sway  long,  for  it  is  something  which 
we  can  not  all  turn,  and  it  is  human  nature  to  admire 
that  which  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  do,  as  it  is  human 
nature  for  us  sometimes  to  attempt  to  pass  for  that 
which  we  are  not 

I  saw  a  paragraph  of  cordial  invitation  to  Clara 
Morris  in  a  London  paper  the  other  day,  assuring 
her  that  if  she  had  the  talent  of  her  distinguished 
compatriots,  Edwin  Booth  and  Bella  Pateman,  she 
should  not  lack  a  welcome  in  the  motherland.  Can 
it  be  that  English  Bella  has  been  parading  before 
English  eyes  as  an  American  after  her  successful  so- 
journ on  Columbian  soil,  upon  the  principle  that  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try? They  have  Plympton  and  his  Anglomania 
over  in  England,  but  the  papers  crushingly  allude  to 
him  as  "  a  young  American  actor,"  and  Plympton 
must  be  signally  unhappy.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  after 
a  lifetime  of  effort  to  have  the  British  scribblers  make 
such  an  unerring  guess.  The  same  paper  mentions 
that  they  are  expecting  "Hazel  Kirke"  across  the 
pond,  and  alludes  to  it  vaguely  as  a  play  which  has 
made  some  little  stir  in  America.  Some  little  stir? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  benighted  England  has  not 
had  an  avalanche  of  the  silhouette  souvenirs  ?  Truly, 
England  is  behind  the  times,  for  they  have  no 
less  than  three  dramas  running  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  world,  and  never  a  gymnast  among  them. 

Betsy  B. 


"CENTURY"     BRIC-A-BRAC. 

My  Sweetheart. 
She  is  neither  short  nor  tall, 
Rather  what  I  think  you'd  call 

Just  the  size  ; 
And  her  hands  and  feet  are — well, 
I'll  say  ditto,  and  not  tell 
Any  lies. 

Though  her  eyes  are  soft  and  blue, 
They  have  not  the  brilliant  hue 

Of  the  sky ; 
Yet  when  in  their  depths  I  look, 
Like  a  picture  in  a  book-, 

There  am  I. 

Not  so  very  small  her  nose  is  ; 
Neither  are  her  cheeks  like  roses. 

Red  and  white ; 
And  my  muse  does  not  embolden 
Me  to  call  her  brown  hair  golden, 

Though  I  might. 

Just  a  village  maiden  she- 
Many  ladies  that  you  see 

Rank  above  her ; 
Men  have  seldom  called  her  pretty  ; 
I  have  never  thought  her  witty  ; 

But  I  love  her. 

— D.    C.   Hasbrouck. 


Ballade  of  a  Coquette. 
She  wears  a  most  bewitching  bang — 

Gold  curls  made  captive  in  a  net ; 
Her  dresses  with  precision  hang  ; 

Her  hat  observes  the  stylish  set ; 

She  has  a  poodle  for  a  pet, 
And  drives  a  dashing  drag  and  pony  ; 

I  know  it,  though  we've  never  met — 
I've  seen  her  picture  by  Sarony. 

Her  phrases  all  are  fraught  with  slang, 

The  very  latest  she  can  get ; 
She  sings  the  songs  that  Patience  sang, 

Can  whistle  airs  from  "Olivette," 

And  in  the  waltz  perhaps  might  let 
You  squeeze  her  hand  with  gems  all  stony  ; 

I  know  it,  though  we've  never  met — 
I've  seen  her  picture  by  Sarony. 

Her  heart  has  never  felt  love's  pang, 

Nor  known  a  momentary  fret ; 
Want  never  wounds  her  with  his  fang  ; 

She  likes  to  run  papa  in  debt ; 

She'll  smoke  a  slender  cigarette 
Sub  rosa  with  a  favored  crony  ; 

I  know  it,  though  we've  never  met — 
I've  seen  her  picture  by  Sarony. 

ENVOY. 

Princes,  beware  this  gay  coquette  ! 

She  has  no  thoughts  of  matrimony  ; 
I  know  it,  though  we've  never  met — 

I've  seen  her  picture  by  Sarony. 

— Frank  D.  Sherman. 

To  an  Intrusive  Butterfly. 

"  Kill  not — for  Pity's  sake — and  lest  ye  slay 

The  meanest  thing  upon  its  upward  way." 

— Five  Rules  of Buddha. 
I  watch  you  through  the  garden  walks, 

I  watch  you  float  between 
The  avenues  of  dahlia  stalks. 

And  flicker  on  the  green  ; 
You  hover  round  the  garden  seat, 
You  mount,  you  waver.     Why, 
Why  storm  us  in  our  still  retreat, 

0  saffron  Butterfly  ! 

Across  the  room  in  loops  of  flight 

1  watch  you  wayward  go  ; 

Dance  down  a  shaft  of  glancing  light, 

Review  my  books  a-row  ; 
Before  the  bust  you  flaunt  and  flit 

Of  "blind  Mseonides" — 
Ah,  trifler,  on  his  lips  there  lit 

Not  butterflies,  but  bees  ! 

You  pause,  you  poise,  you  circle  up 

Among  my  old  Japan  ; 
You  find  a  comrade  on  a  cup, 

A  friend  upon  a  fan  ; 
You  wind  anon,  a  breathing  while. 

Around  Amanda's  brow — 
Dost  dream  her  then,  O  Volatile  I 

E'en  such  an  one  as  thou  ? 

Away  !    Her  thoughts  are  not  as  thine 

A  sterner  purpose  fills 
Her  steadfast  soul  with  deep  design 

Of  baby  bows  and  frills  ; 
What  care  hath  she  for  worlds  without — 

What  heed  for  yellow  sun, 
Whose  endless  hopes  revolve  about 

A  planet,  cetat  One  ! 

Away  !    Tempt  not  the  best  of  wives  ! 

Let  not  thy  garish  wing 
Come  fluttering  our  Autumn  lives 
With  truant  dreams  of  spring  ! 
Away  !     Reseek  thy  ' '  Flowery  Land  "  ; 

Be  Buddha's  law  obeyed  ; 
Lest  Betty's  undiscerning  hand 
Should  slay — a  future  Praed  ! 

— Austin   Dobson. 

Triumph. 
The  dawn  came  in  through  the  bars  of  the  blind— 

And  the  winter's  dawn  is  gray 
And  said  :  However  you  cheat  your  mind, 

The  hours  are  flying  away. 
A  ghost  of  a  dawn,  and  pale  and  weak — 

Has  the  sun  a  heart,  I  said, 
To  throw  a  morning  flush  on  the  cheek 

Whence  a  fairer  flush  has  fled? 

As  a  gray  rose-leaf  that  is  fading  white 

Was  the  cheek  where  I  set  my  kiss  ; 

And  on  that  side  of  the  bed  all  night 

Death  had  watched,  and  I  on  this. 

I  kissed  her  lips,  they  were  half  apart, 

Yet  they  made  no  answering  sign  ; 
Death's  hand  was  on  her  failing  heart, 

And  his  eyes  said  :  She  is  mine. 
I  set  my  lips  on  the  blue-veined  lid, 

Half-veiled  by  her  death-damp  hair ; 
And  oh,  for  the  violet  depths  k  hid, 
And  the  light  I  longed  for  there  I 
Faint  day  and  the  fainter  life  awoke. 

And  the  life  was  overpast ; 
And  I  said  :  Though  never  in  life  you  spoke, 

Oh,  speak  with  a  look  at  last ! 
For  the  space  of  a  heart-beat  fluttered  her  breath. 

As  a  bird's  wing  spread  to  flee  ; 
She  turned  her  wear)'  arms  to  Death, 
And  the  light  of  her  eyes  to  me. 
Century  for  August,  — JJ.   C.  Bunner. 


OBSCURE  INTIMATIONS. 

"  Peter  Souslixoff,"  W.— Declined. 

"  Their  New  Plug  Hat."  S.  B.— Declined. 

"  My  Demon  Visitor,"  Burnham. — Declined. 

'*  A  Bad  Wager,"  W.—  Declined. 

"A  Ball-room  Romance,"  A  L.  W. — Declined. 

"Mother  Margaret,"  B. — Declined. 

"  My  Casde,"  H.  F.  B.— Declined. 

We  have  received  the  following  nice  litde  note: 
San  Francisco,  July  10,  1882. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Being  constant  perusers  of 
your  perfectly  splendid  paper,  and  having  your  inter- 
est at  heart,  we  contribute  some  poetry,  which  we 
hope  will  please  your  many  readers,  and  add  a  new 
charm  to  your  very  valuable  paper.  We  beg  leave  to 
assure  you  that  we  require  no  remuneration  what- 
ever, as  we  write  for  "fame,"  and  not  "filthy  lucre." 
In  printing  the  poetry  please  do  not  sign  our  real 
names,  but  our  fictitious  ones,  which  are  "  Birdie 
Bluebell "  and  ' '  Daisy  Darling. "  We  beg  of  you  not 
to  print  our  names  or  address,  as  we  intend  to  sur- 
prise our  friends.  Hoping  that  you  will  be  pleased 
enough  with  the  accompanying  poems  to  send  for 
more,  we  remain,  yours  respectfully, 


Corner  - 


-and- 


-  Streets. 


OWED      TO   BUB. 
Once  there  was  a  boy 
In  manners  very  coy, 
To  his  parents  a  great  joy. 
Without  a  bit  of  alloy. 
His  name  it  was  "  Bub." 
He  went  sailing  in  a  tub, 
And  it  went  down, 
And  wet  his  gown, 
But  he  did  not  drown, 
While  his  poor  lub 
She  cried  for  her  hub. 

Daisv  Darling, 
mrs.  mack  and  her  zach. 
Once  there  was  a  Mrs . 
Who  thought  of  naught  but  kisses, 
For  which  she  was  hailed  with  hisses. 
Her  name  it  was  Mrs.  Mack, 
But  she  changed  it  to  Zach. 
Zach,  he  earned  a  pack, 
And  was  a  great  quack. 
Zach,  alas,  stepped  on  a  tack, 
And  of  blessings  (at  that   moment)   there  was  a 

lack, 
And  Mrs.  M.  got  up  her  back. 
Which  she  did  with  a  great  deal  of  knack, 
And  hung  her  switch  on  a  rack. 
Good-bye,  Mrs.   Mack, 

Good  riddance  to  Zach.       Birdie  Bluebell. 
We  think  your  poem   is  real  nice.    Birdie  ;   and 
yours,   Daisy,  is  just  too  sweet.     If  your  friends  are 
not  surprised  they  ought  to  be. 


The  Mastodon  Minstrels  will  continue  through 
next  week  at  Haverly's  California  Theatre.  At  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  the  Hanlons  will  continue  to  play 
in  "  Le  Voyage  en  Suisse."  Both  the  Bush-street 
and  the  Standard  theatres  remain  closed. 


We  have  received  an  invitation  to  a  "Memorial 
Meeting  and  Choral  Services  In  Honor  And  In  Com- 
memoration of  Rev.  Hy.  H.  Garnet,  D.  D.,  United 
States  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Liberia."  The 
border  is  tastefully  and  appropriately  printed  in  black. 


Madame  Julie  Riv^-King  played  last  evening  to  an 
appreciative  audience  at  Piatt's  Hall.  This  afternoon 
she  will  make  her  last  appearance  in  this  city,  when 
the  numerous  friends  whom  she  has  made  during  her 
sojourn  will  pay  her  a  farewell  tribute. 

—  Exiled  !  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  late  of 
Confederate  Cross  Roads,  which  is  in  the  State  uv 
Kentucky,  has  been  banished—"  eggsiled  "  ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  cast  down  by  his  fate. 
Here  is  what  he  says:  "  I  shel  make  my  way  to 
Paris  to  wunst,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  ef  I  can't 
establish  myself  ther  in  some  way.  I  turn  my  back 
upon  the  Corners  hawtilly,  only  too  glad  to  leave  a 
ongrateful  people,  wich  hezn't  enuflf  appreshiashun 
uv  greatnis  to  furnish  the  triflin  means  to  keep  it  alive 
among  em.  Boston  alluz  paid  Webster's  debts,  while 
the  Corners  eggsiles  me.  Be  it  so.  I  go,  never  to 
return.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  {Eggsile.)" 


—  A  Lady,  formerly  pupil  of  Prof.  De 
Filippe,  desires  a  few  more  pupils  in  Spanish  and 
French  ;  teaches  by  the  same  method.  Address  M. 
L.,  box  81,  Oakland,  Cal. 


"Student "  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  a  bird  was 
the  dodo  ?  From  the  fact  that  the  species  is  entirely 
extinct,  we  suppose  it  was  the  fabled  spring  chicken, 
of  which  we  still  hear  so  often  and  see  so  never. — 
Burlington  Hawkeye. 


—  Mr.  A  T-  Kelleher  desires  to  inform  his 
pupils  that  he  will  resume  tuition  on  July  10th.  Ap- 
ply at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post,  or  at  his  resi- 
dence, 2324  Clay  StreeL 


"Journalism  is  the  grave  of  genius,"  said  one  of 
the  graduating  class  at  Harvard  in  his  essay.  ' '  This 
is  indeed  true,  and  a  college  graduate  makes  the  boss 
corpse,"  comments  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


—  The  celebrated  Vegetable  Compound 
for  females,  which  within  a  few  years  has  made  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  known  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  relieves  suffering  by  the 
safe  and  sure  method  of  equalizing  the  vital  forces, 
and  thus  regulating  the  organic  functions.  It  is  only 
by  such  a  method  that  disease  is  ever  arrested  and 
removed. 


—  Russia  Salve  is  unrivaled  for  its  speedy 
healing  qualities.     Ask  your  druggist  for  it.     25c. 


Another  dynamite  mine  in  Russia.  Go  east,  young 
man,  and  blow  up  with  the  country. — Burdette. 

—  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer 
is  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  clergymen, 
and  scientists  as  a  preparation  accomplishing  won- 
derful results.  It  is  entirely  harmless,  and  a  certain 
remedy  for  removing  dandruff,  making  the  scalp 
white  and  clean,  and  restoring  gray  hair  toils  youth- 
ful color.  It  imparts  a  gloss  and  freshness  to  the 
I  hair  which  all  admire. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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'"  Good-morning,  Colonel  Andrews." 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Argonaut." 

"  How  is  business  at  the  Diamond  Palace?" 

"Good  !  never  better  ;  that  is,  never  better  in  this 
month.  July  is  always  a  dull  month  for  our  trade  ; 
but  as  this  [uly  is  better  than  the  July  of  last  year, 
we  are  content." 

"  I  see  you  have  not  yet  sola  your  quartz  '  Pan- 
theon.'    How  is  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  had  a  good  offer  for  it,  and  might 
have  sold  it  half  a  dozen  times  over  ;  but  it  has 
proved  an  attractive  card  in  my  window,  and  draws 
crowds  of  people  to  see  it,  so  I  have  been  content  to 
retain  it.  When  it  ceases  to  draw  I  will  sell  it  to 
some  European  cabinet,  or  to  one  of  our  American 
millionaires,  for  there  is  no  jewel  in  the  world  more 
beautiful." 

"  I  notice  you  have  an  uncommonly  large  stock  of 
diamonds  on  hand." 

"  There  is  only  one  jewel  dealer  in  America  who 
has  a  larger  value  of  diamonds  on  hand  than  the 
Palace,  and  that  is  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  I 
could  send  my  diamonds  in  bulk  to  a  wholesale  deal- 
er in  London,  and  sell  them  at  an  advance  over  cost 
prices." 

"Then,  why  don't  you  do  it?" 

"And  then  buy  them  back,  I  suppose,  for  my  San 
Francisco  trade.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  dia- 
monds in  this  State.  I  always  keep  a  large  stock  on 
hand,  and  within  the  last  year  I  am  in  the  lead  of 
the  diamond  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  You  will  be 
surprised  when  I  inform  you  that  a  large  percentage 
of  my  diamond  buyers  are  from  among  the  wealthy 
farmers,  who  find  in  them  a  safe  investment." 

"  How  about  fashions?  " 

"Large  hoop-earrings  have  gone  out  of  style; 
coiled  bracelets  are  not  in  demand.  Braided  goods 
are  the  latest  fashion  for  bracelets,  necklaces,  etc ; 
and  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  'knife-edge,'  is 
the  fashion  for  diamond  jewelry.  Solitaires  are  like 
India  cashmeres — always  in  fashion  because  of  their 
intrinsic  value  and  rarity.  There  is  quite  a  demand 
for  colored  stones,  such  as  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
emeralds,  and  they  have  advanced  very  much  in 
price  ;  but  diamonds  still  hold  the  first  place  among 
valuable  gems." 

"And  how  about  watches?  Let  me  ask  you,  Col- 
onel, for  your  opinion  as  to  who  makes  the  very  best 
watch  in  the  world?  I  have  heard  of  Jorgensen  and 
Patek  Philippe,  some  made  in  London,  and  some 
made  in  Geneva.     Which  is  the  best?" 

"  There  is  no  better  watch  made  in  the  world  than 
the  American  watch,  and  no  better  watch  made  in 
America  than  the  Waltham  Watch  Company's  watch, 
There  is  no  better  watch  manufactured  in  Europe 
than  by  Patek  Philippe  &  Co.,  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. This  is  an  old  firm,  and  never  permits  a  move- 
ment to  go  from  its  factory  till  it  has  been  thoroughly 
regulated  and  tested.  I  have  just  been  appointed 
agent  for  the  Patek  Philippe  watch.  I  have  ordered 
a  special  lot  to  be  manufactured  with  extra  care. 
These  'movements'  I  case  in  my  own  factory,  after 
designs  by  myself ;  but  there  is  no  better  watch  for 
time  than  the  American  watch,  nor  does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  they  are  cased  in  gold  or  silver  as  to 
their  being  good  time-keepers." 

"You  still  make  a  specialty  of  California  quartz 
jewelry,  I  see." 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  just  sold  a  lot  to  Sir  William  Eden. 
I  never  allow  an  English  gentleman  to  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco to  whom  I  do  not  sell  a  line  of  goods.  One  of 
my  neighbors,  the  other  day,  informed  this  gentle- 
man that  my  window  display  was  of  paste  stones. 
He  asked  me  about  it,  and,  in  answer,  I  allowed  him 
to  inspect  every  piece  of  jewelry  on  exhibition.  He 
was  an  expert  in  diamonds,  and  pronounced  them  all 
genuine.  I  will  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  or- 
phan asylums  if  any  one  will  ever  discover  a  stone  or 
piece  of  jewelry  in  my  window  that  is  not  genuine." 

"It  is  cheering  to  hear  a  merchant  speak  encour- 
agingly, and  the  diamond  trade  ought  to  be  a  good 
barometer  of  a  State's  general  prosperity.  People 
do  not  purchase  jewelry  and  precious  stones  unless 
times  are  good  and  money  plenty." 

"  I  have  never  done  a  better  business.  My  trade 
is  steadily  increasing.  I  keep  no  goods  but  the  best ; 
I  sell  at  reasonable  profit  ;  I  guarantee  the  genuine- 
ness and  the  quality  of  everything  I  do  sell,  and  I 
make  it  a  rule  of  honor  to  fill  country  orders  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  to  refund  whenever  the  customer  is 
not  suited. 

—Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  eta,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Importers  of  DIAMONDS  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  SILVERWARE, 

118   SUTTER  STREET,  SAJf  FRANCISCO. 


(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRAVER3LUV  &  LETT,) 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  welt  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  andean  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


In  a  Western  mine  there  is  this  notice  :  "  Do  not 
fall  down  this  shaft,  as  there  are  men  at  work  at  the 
bottom  of  it."  . 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


Leo   XIII.   is   not   at  all  Leo   IX.    in  character. 
— New  Yotk  Commercial  Advertiser. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


-  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


^LATTS  HALL. 


POSITIVELY  LAST  APPEARANCE 


MADAME    RIVE-KING  I 

i  Friday  Evening       -      -      July  21st 

AND 

Saturday  Matinee  at  2  O'clock July  22d 

Ldniisslon  to  Matinee One  Dollar 

To  all  parts  of  the  house.     No  extra  charge  for  reserved 
I  |  eats.     Box-sheet  at  Kohler  &  Chase's.     Decker  Brothers 
slebrated  concert  grand  piano  used. 


Specimen,  of  Our  Artist's  Humor. 


(The  Music  Lesson.) 

HUNDREDS  OF  DELIGHTED  ONES  see  for  the  first  time  iu 
their  lives  the  JAPANESE  ARTIST  and  EMBROIDERERS  at  work 
in  their  native  costume  at  ICHI  BAN,  22  and  24  Geary  Street. 

The  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  Ink. 


B 


'ALDWIN  THEATRE. 


GREAT    SUCCESS    OF 


THE     HANLONS 


In  their  laughable  Parisian  Absurdity,  entitled 


"LE    VOYAGE    EN"  SUISSE.'1 


BRING  THE  CHILDREN  TO  THE   MATINEE 


SATURDAY    AFTERNOON, 

And  let  them  enjoy  themselves  for  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  be  kept  screaming  with  laughter. 


'ILIPPH 


$&(Mr 


AMRUAGESJ 


KEARNY  ST.SJ 


(TOUTH1VEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

~  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


JENNIE  E.  MacGOWAN, 

Dress  and  Cloak  Maker. 

428  Sutter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonabl    prices. 


COMPOUND  OXYCEN; 

"VTEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHAI/A-' 
Li  Hon,  for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  IK'bility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Nenralffla,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Xenons  Disorderti.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STARKEY&PAXEX,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Packaga  contains  till  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  express,  read/  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  806  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cid.    jBS*  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


f\0   NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

•L*  NITURE,  PIANO.-,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &  CO., 

647   Market    St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


THE 

"DRESS 
REFORM" 

CORSET, 

Specialty  forStOUt 
Figures,  by  mail, 
$3.00.  Send  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  meas- 
ure. Also,  Shoul- 
der Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels, 
Ladies*  and  Chil- 
dren's Comfort 
Waists,  Bustles, 
Hose  Supporters, 
etc 

Send  for  Circular. 

The  only  Depot 
for  these  Goods* 

Mrs.  M.  H. 

OBER&CO. 

Boston 

Dress  Reform, 

326 

Sutter  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  Elegant  Corset  to  Order  for  $4, 


Bntterfield's  American  Shoe  Store. 

A  CARD 

To  tlie  Law-Abiding  Citizens  of  San  Francisco. 

Having  been,  as  I  believe,  unjustly  slandered  and  per- 
secuted in  the  past  week  by  an  order  calling  themselves 
"League  of  Deliverance,"  1  therefore  request  you  to  be 
kind  enough  to  insert  this  card  in  your  valuable  paper,  in 
order  that  1  may  be  judged  aright  among  my  friends  and 
customers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
On  Wednesday  morning  last,  a  man  appeared  in  front  of  my 
store,  placarded:  "ENEMY  TO  WHITE  LABOR  — 
BUTTERFIELD'S  SHOE  STORE,  777  and  779  MAR- 
KET STREET."  Another  began  distributing  bills: 
"CHINESE  SHOES  SOLD  AT  BUTTERFIELD'S. 
LEAGUE  OF  DELIVERANCE  RESPECTFULLY 
REQUEST  YOU  Ti>  KEEP  AWAY  FROM  HIS 
STORE."  Later  in  the  day  a  man  named  Frank  Roney, 
with  a  number  of  men,  (supposed  to  be  members  of  the 
League,)  waited  upon  me  at  my  store,  and  told  me  that 
unless  I  joined  their  league  they  would  break  up 
my  business.  Never  having  been  called  upon  by 
any_  of  their  committees,  and  being  very  indignant  at 
their  proceedings  and  threats,  I  flatly  refused  to  do  so,  and 
I  told  them,  as  a  free  American  citizen,  in  free  America,  I 
would  buy  and  sell  when  and  where  I  pleased ;  that  I  would 
not  be  forced  to  join  any  Order  because  I  feared  to  make  an 
honest  livelihood.  Will  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  counte- 
nance this  outrage?  Must  I  fight  this  battle  single-handed? 
Or  will  you  stand  by  me,  as  all  should  stand  by  one  another 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right?  I  HAVE  PATRON- 
IZED WHITE  LABOR  by  having  a  large  stock  of  their 
goods  on  hand  all  the  time,  and  shall  continue  doing  so  in 
the  future.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true,  I  have  bought  and 
sold  "Chinese-made  shoes."  Was  it  a  crime  when  others 
are  doing  the  same  thing?  In  no  other  way  have  I  ever  en- 
couraged Chinese  labor.  My  help  has  been  WHITE  in 
every  capacity,  and  had  the  League  informed  themselves, 
they  would  have  found  that  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  Chi- 
nese labor  as  any  of  its  members,  and  much  more  so  than 
many  of  them.  I  will  neither  be  threatened  or  driven  from 
the  right,  but  will  stand  firm  in  my  own  integrity;  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  friends  and  the  friends  of  freedom  wdl  sustain 
me  in  my  cause.  Respectfully, 

R.  O.  BUTTERFIELD. 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 

ELISABETH  VON   HASSEL,^ 

Plaintiff,      I         Superior  Court. 
^  J     Department  No.  7. 

HENRY  VON  HASSEL,        ("Order  of* Sale  and  De- 
FREDERICK    M.     HUSTED,  I     cree  of  Distribution. 
HENRY  N.  CLEMENT, 

Defendants.     ) 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Distribution  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  7,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
1st  day  of  July.  A.  D.  1882.  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  Elisabeth  Von  Hassel.  the  above-named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  Judgment  and  Decree  of  Distribution  against 
Henry  Von  Hassel,  Frederick  M.  Husted,  Henry  N.  Cle- 
ment, defendants,  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1882, 
which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the  29th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1882,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  One  of  said 
Court,  at  page  615.  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain 
lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  northerly  line  of  Dorlarid  Street,  distant  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  (190)  feet  westerly  from  the  westerly  line  of 
Church  Street ;  thence  westerly  along  Dorland  Street  twen- 
ty-four (24)  feet ;  thence  northerly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  (124)  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  one  hundred  (100)  feet 
southerly  from  the  southerly  line  of  Corbett  Street,  and  also 
being  distant  twenty-five  (23)  feet  westerly  from  the  north- 
westerly comer  of  Williams's  fence;  thence  easterly  twenty- 
five  (25)  feet  to  said  corner^  and  thence  westerly  along  Wil- 
liams's westerly  line  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  {124) 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  being  part  of 
Mission  Block  No.  94. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  14th 
day  of  August,  A.  D,  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  dav, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  distribution,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  July  22,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Wm.   Mathews,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
July  22,  29,  August  5  and  12. 


TM   n  W^"f?X    WESTS  STEW  ELECTRIC 

JiJ^Jat^g^iEELT._c  N.  Wests  Electro- 


FT, .  -^'/WV-  nrl'TS4^'e^'ca'  Belts  always  have  ex- 
^>fc£[RO-MtDiCAiJ^ffy-'-"lle^  al1  'Jther  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  other 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  ir it  limit  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.99 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Fran  ci  wo 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

AS  ■•AVERS'    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists  Glassware 


DODGE  BROS. 


STATIONERS, 
FORMERLY 

116  POST  STREET, 


REMOVED   TO 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

Middle-aged  men  can  remember,  says  an  English 
journal,  when  native  oysters  were  sold  in  London  at 
sixpence  per  dozen  ;  now  they  are  thought  cheap  at 
six  times  the  money,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
they  are  at  this  moment  dearer  in  London  than  they 
were  in  Rome  when  the  Emperor  Vitellius  devoured 
them  all  day  long,  and  Cicero  sustained  his  philoso- 
phy by  swallowing  scores  of  them  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Kent. 

The  Rothschilds,  fortunate  with  their  vineyards  as 
with  most  of  their  other  enterprises,  have  just  sold, 
after  retaining  an  ample  supply  for  their  own  use, 
last  year's  crop  of  Chateau  Lafitte  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  doilars,  this  being  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  hogshead  con- 
taining forty-five  gallons,  or  about  seven  dollars  a 
bottle.  They  do  sell  in  New  York  what  purports  to 
be  Chateau  Lafitte  at  from  three  to  six  dollars  per 
bottle,  and  lips  are  smacked  over  it  as  genuine. 

At  very  refined  small  dinners  in  New  York,  the 
Oriental  practice  is  followed  of  sending  round  em- 
bossed silver  bowls  or  basins  of  Benares  brass,  and  a 
ewer  filled  with  scented  water,  which  is  poured  by 
the  servant  over  the  fingers  of  each  guest  in  turn, 
which  are  then  dried  on  the  long  embroidered  Turk- 
ish towel  thrown  over  the  man's  arm.  But  such  prac- 
tices are  mere  copies  of  foreign  practice,  not  special- 
ly recommending  themselves  by  obvious  fitness,  are 
the  pedantry  of  etiquette,  and  always  appear  forced, 
comments  the  New  York  Sun.  Serving  metheglin 
and  Greek  wine  in  crystal  fiacons  after  dinner  may 
sound  very  romantic  and  cultivated  ;  but  who  wants 
to  drink  sweetened  water,  or  wine  that  has  lost  its 
flavor,  at  the  close  of  a  dinner,  be  it  ever  so  classical  ? 

Somebody  asked  several  weeks  ago  how  to  use  the 
etched  or  embroidered  doilies  which  appear  with 
finger-bowls  at  dinner,  says  the  New  York  Sun.  The 
etiquette  of  the  doilies  and  finger-bowls,  as  laid  down 
by  the  best  New  York  authority  some  little  time  ago, 
is  that  two  napkins  are  brought  with  each  finger-bowl. 
the  smallest  of  which  is  laid  folded  on  the  plate  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  glass,  and  the  finger-bowl  lifted 
from  the  side  of  the  plate,  and  placed  on  it.  The 
tips  of  the  fingers  are  delicately  dipped  in  the  scented 
water,  and  dried  by  pressing  on  the  larger  napkin, 
which  is  then  cast  aside,  or  thrown  lightly  over  the 
bowl.  If  grapes  or  berries  which  stain  have  been 
part  of  the  dessert,  the  slice  of  lemon  in  the  water  is 
used  to  remove  stains,  handling  everything  with 
lightest,  quietest  of  touches.  It  is  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  good  foreign  manners  to  dip  a  corner  of  the 
white  napkin  into  the  water,  and  pass  it  over  the  lips 
to  freshen  the  mouth. 

Club  circles  have  recently  been  excited  in  New 
York,  says  the  World,  over  an  incident  of  perhaps 
more  practicable  importance  to  all  who  frequent 
these  institutions  than  the  right  of  governing  com- 
mittees to  expel  members  under  a  star  chamber  pro- 
ceeding. At  a  dinner  recently  given  in  an  uptown 
club  the  guests  were  so  much  delighted  with  the  fla- 
vor and  quality  of  the  soup  that  two  or  three  of  them 
ventured,  with  the  approval  of  the  host,  upon  the  ec- 
centricity of  asking  to  be  served  a  second  time.  Two 
of  these  appreciative  gourmets  fell  to  with  gusto  upon 
their  plates.  The  third  paused,  glared  into  his  plate, 
spoon  in  hand,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  sank  back 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror  into  his  chair.  Bend- 
ing eagerly  forward,  his  neighhors  exhibited  an  emo- 
tion equal  to  his  own,  and  one  of  them  hastily  rising, 
with  a  stammering  excuse  fled  from  the  room.  In 
the  plate  floated,  "bobbing  up  serenely,"  a  small 
and  daintily  proportioned  mouse  !  Over  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  banquet  humanity  draws  a  veil. 
But  it  has  been  observed  that  though  another  chef 
graces  the  kitchen  of  the  establishment,  confidence 
has  not  yet  been  restored,  and  that  many  of  the  habit- 
ues ot  the  club  have  been  dining  rather  regularly 
since  at  Delmonico's.  The  deposed  funtionary,  it  is 
understood,  solemnly  declares  that  he  was  led  into 
this  indiscretion  in  good  faith,  by  being  assured  that 
the  dinner  was  given  in  honor  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  legation  from  Washington. 

A  decidedly  novel  application  of  electricity  is  re- 
ported in  the  French  papers,  says  a  New  York  jour- 
nal The  shop  of  a  vintner  at  Carcassonne  was  re- 
cently struck  by  lightning.  Among  the  contents  was 
a  ton  of  wine,  so  sour  as  to  be  absolutely  undrink- 
able  even  by  Frenchmen.  When  in  the  course  of  re- 
pairing damages,  the  vintner  came  to  examine  the 
shattered  cask,  the  remaining  contents  were  found  to 
be  very  palatable.  The  astonished  vintner  called  in 
a  scientific  friend,  and  now  it  is  reported  that  by 
sending  a  weak  current  of  electricity  through  a 
cask  of  sour  or  harsh  wine,  the  wine  will  not 
only  be  restored  to  soundness,  but  will  be  mel- 
lowed into  a  body  and  flavor  such  as  it  has  been 
heretofore  supposed  time  alone  could  confer. 
That  ordinary  Malaga  rain-water  could  be  chloro- 
formed into  fine  old  Madeira  wine  has  long  been 
believed  in  some  pirts  of  this  country,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  club  gossip  that  an  aspiring  new  settler  at 
Newport  some  years  ago  was  kindly  assisted  by  an 
accomplished  friend  to  fill  his  cellars  with  precious 
old  brands  produced  in  that  manner.  If  the  g'ands 
cms  of  the  Garonne  can  be  matched  by  exposing  a 
lot  of  "little  blue  wines"  to  a  sharp  thunder-storm, 
the  point  will  soon  be  knocked  out  of  such  tales  as 
the  following,  which  turns  up  in  a  recent  number  of 
a  London  society  journal : 

Said  the  host,  a  very  "  new  rich,"  to  his  critical  guest : 
"  There,  my  boy,  there's  a  glass  of  claret  you  don't  often 
meet — I  bought  the  whole  lot;  nothing  left  of  it;  cost  me 
thirty  pounds  for  the  entire  stock  '. "  The  guest  sniffed  and 
tasted,  and  quietly  commented:  "What  an  enormous  stock 
of  it  you  must  ha\  e,  old  chap  ! " 


CCXXXVIII.-BU1  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons. 
Snuday,  July  23d. 
Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Oysters. 
Com.     Baked  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Beef. 
Mashed  Potatoes, 
Vegetable  Sa'ad. 
Rice  Cake,  with  Peaches. 
Apples,  Pears,  Apricots,  Gages,  Pomegranates,  Figc,  Plums, 
and  Nectarines. 
T5ice  Cake,  with  Peaches.— When  some  rice  is  cooked 
w-ith  milk,  and  is  still  hot,   add  a  little  butter,  sugar,  and 
two  eggs.     Butter  a  plain  pudding-mold  ;  strew  the  bottom 
with  bread-crumbs,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  rice  half  an  inch 
thick ;  then  a  layer  of  peaches,  and  continue  alternate  lay- 
ers of  each  until  the  mold  is  full.     Bake  this  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.    When  done  turn  the  cake  out  of  the  mold, 
and  pour  into  the  bottom  of  the  dish  a  boiled  custard  sauce, 
flavored  with  wine  or  vanilla. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

The  Poignard  and  the  Pills. 
Margaret  of  Burgundy, 

Frailest  of  the  frail. 
Tempted  many  a  gallant 

To  the  ' '  Tour  de  Nesle  "  ; 
With  caresses  burning 

Made  his  soul  her  own  ; 
Then  she  softly  stabbed  him 

Dead — without  a  groan. 
Stabbed  him — while  her  kisses 

Drained  his  parting  breath  ; 
What  a  modulation 

That— from  Love  to  Death  ! 
Mozart — the  magician — 

Thus  from  jubilee 
Deftly  shifts  the  tonic 

To  a  minor  key  ! 
Were  not  death  more  welcome — 

Last  of  mortal  ills — 
In  a  shower  of  kisses 

Than — a  box  of  pills? 
— 6am  Ward  in  New  York  World. 

The   Current   Expression. 
Why  trenchant  slang  should  we  decry? 

In  its  bold  diction,  pray  believe. 
If  Eve  had  been  sufficient  "fly  " 
To  say,  when  Satan  tempted  by, 
"  Not  this  Eve — another  Eve," 
*'  Good  Eve  "  would  then  to  her  apply. 

— New   York  Clipper. 

The  Boston  Maid's  Lament. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  lune  29. — The  large  bean-raising  dis- 
tricts in  Western  New  York  are  now  afflicted  by  a  worm 
called  the  bean  weavil,  which  is  committing  great  devasta- 
tions upon  newly  planted  crops.  In  some  localities  de- 
struction cf  theent:recrop  is  complete.  — AVav  York  Times. 
She  sits  in  her  chamber  sad  as  fair, 

(  1  he  wind  it  moiineth  in  turret  and  tree  !) 
And  the  slumbrous  cloud  of  her  sunny  hiir 
Like  a  golden  aureole  charms  the  air, 
(But  t/14  wind  it  moanctti  in  turret  and  tree!) 

Out  on  the  night  she  looks  and  sighs, 

(Breathe  low,  O  wind,  in  turret  and  tree  J 'J 
And  the  wondrous  light  of  her  lambent  eyes 
Shines  like  the  stars  ere  the  moon  doth  rise, 
( And  the  wind  breathes  law  in  turret  and  tree/ J 

She  maketh  her  moan  :  Long  hours  shall  fly, 
( Roareth  the  wind  in  turret  and  tree  !) 

The  long,  long  days,  mount  the  sun  on  high, 

Or  lowly  sink  in  the  wintry  sky. 

(Soft  blows  the  wind  in  turret  and  tree! ) 

The  blossom  I  love  shall  come  no  more, 

(Loud  howls  the  wind  in  turret  and  tree! J 
The  canker-worm  gnaweth  its  inmost  core, 
Full  low  it  lieth  that  bloomed  of  yore, 

(  The  wind  shrieks  mad  in  turret  and  tree  !J 

Soon  like  that  blossom  I'll  fade  and  die, 

(  The  wind  it  moaneth  in  turret  and  tree  !) 
And  cold  on  my  bosom  that  flower  shall  lie, 
While  the  breeze  breathes  low  as  it  wanders  by. 
(It  shall  hear  not  the  wind  in  turret  and  tree! ') 
— New  York  Graphic. 

"Vanity    Fair." 
All  the  world's  a  wardrobe. 
And  all  the  girls  and  women  merely  wearers. 
They  have  their  fashions  and  their  fantasies, 
And  one  she  in  her  times  wears  many  garments 
Throughout  her  seven  stages.     First,  the  baby, 
Belrilled  and  broidered.  in  her  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  trim-hosed  school-girl,  with  her  flounces 
And  small- boy  scorning  face,  tripping.  skirt-w;iggling, 
Coquettishly  to  school.     And  then  the  flirt. 
Ogling  like  Circe,  with  a  business  aillade 
Kept  on  her  low-cut  corset     Then  a  bride. 
Full  of  strange  finery,  vestured  like  an  angel, 
Veiled  vaporously,  yet  vigilant  of  glance 
Seeking  the  woman's  heaven — admiration — 
Even  at  the  altar's  steps.     And  then  ihe  matron, 
In  fair  rich  velvet,  with  suave  satin  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  skirts  of  youthful  cut, 
Full  of  dress-saws  and  modish  instances. 
To  teach  her  girls  their  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  gray  yet  gorgeous  grandmamma, 
With  gold  pince-nez  on  nose,  and  fan  at  side, 
Her  youthful  tastes  still  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
In  sumptuary  law,  her  quivering  voice 
Prosing  of  fashion  and  Le  Foltett,  pipes 
Of  robes  and  barg  >ins  rare.     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  the  sex's  AtWt-swayed  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  sheer  oblivion 
Of  youth,  taste,  passion,  all— save  love  of  dress. 

—  Unknown  Liar. 
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LYDIA  E.  PINKHANl'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

16  a  Positive  Core 

For  nil  tho»e  Painful  Complaints,  and  "Weaknesses 

so  common  to  our  best  female  population* 

A  Medicine  for  Woman.     Invented  by  a  Woman. 

Prepared  hy  a  Woman. 
The*Greatwt  Xedleal  DUcoTcrr  Since  the  Dawn  of  History. 

Cyit  revives"  the-  drooping  spirits,  invigorates  and 
harmonizes  the  organic  functions,  gives  elasticity  and 
firmness  to  the  step,  restores  the  natural  lustre  to  the 
eye,  and  phnts  on  the  pale  cheek  of  womr-n  the  fresh 
roses  of  life's  spring  and  early  summer  time, 
•^"Physicians  Use  It  and  Prescribe  It  Freely-^ 

It  removes  faintness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
for  stimulant,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use. 
for  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  cither  kz 
this  Compound  la  unsurpassed. 

LYDIA  E.  PrSKHASTS  BLOOD   PURIFIER 

will  eradicate  every  vestige  oi  Euhhts  from  the 
Blood,  and  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  system,  of 
man  woman  or  child.    Insist  on  having  it. 

Both  the  Compound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared 
at  233  and  235  "Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  llass.  Price  of 
either,  $L  Six  bottles  for  $5-  Sent  by  mail  in  the  form 
of  pills,  or  of  lozenges,  on  recsipt  of  price,  91  per  box 
for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham  freely  answers  all  1  etters  of 
inquiry.   Enclose 3ct. stamp,    Sendforpamphlet. 

So  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PDTKHAJTS 
LITE'S.  PILLS.    They  cure  constipation,    biliousness, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    35  cents  per  box. 
43-Sold  by  all  Druggists.  ~i£9 


A  Missouri  Roundelay. 
I'm  a  bandit  bold,   with  a  lust  (or  gold,  and  a  heart 

that  knows  no  fear  ; 
I  rob  and  slash,  and  plunder  and  gash  throughout 

the  joyous  year. 
My  favorite  food's   gunpowder  and  blood,   washed 

down  with  whisky  neat ; 
And  I'd  rather  kill  than  have  my  fill  of  Delmonico 

dinners  to  eat. 
You  should  see  my  mien  as  I  board  a  train,  and  my 

poos  on  the  passengers  pull. 
The  way  I  do  it  is  quite  too,  too  ;   it  indeed  is  just 

awfully  aw-ful. 
The  ladies  squeak,  and  the  gents,  so  meek,  pass  out 

their  wallets  rich ; 
And  I  gather  them  in— thediamond  pin,  the  watches, 

and  rings,  and  sich. 
At  home  with  the  boys,  all  my  household  joys  are 

aesthetic  and  chastely  gay; 
We  have  prayers  with  meat,  and  there's  always  a  seat 

when  the  parson  conies  our  way ; 
For  pa  wore  the  cloth,  and  though  I  may  be  off,  ma 

hasn't  forgot  her  place. 
And  there's  never  a  dollar  that  I  may  collar  to  which 

she  don't  say  grace. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

(Communicated    through     Madame     de    Limerick, 
seventh  daughterof  a  seventy-seventh  son,  born  with 
a  caul.     Ladies,  50c;  gents,  $r.J 
By  treachery's  bolt  from  an  army  Colt  I  was  kicked 

into  Paradise, 
And  now  I  frolic  on  wings  angelic  in  the  mansions 

of  the  skies. 
I've  a  job  on  hand,  and  it   looms  up  grand— just 

whisper  to  them  at  home  : 
Jack  Sheppard  and  me  has  it  fixed,  you  see,  to  cap- 
ture the  golden  throne. 
—From  the  Papcrt  of  the  Late  Jesse  James.  Esq.,  in 
the  Judge, 


,VEGETABLE  SICILIAN 

TTAIR 

ENEWER 

This  standard  article  is  compounded  with  the  greatest 
care. 

Its  effects  are  as  wonderful  and  satisfactory  as  ever. 

It  restores  gray  or  faded  hair  to  its  youthful  color. 

It  removes  all  eruptions,  itching  and  dandruff,  and  the 
scalp  by  its  use  becomes  white  and  clean. 

By  its  tonic  properties  it  restores  the  capillary  glands 
to  their  normal  vigor,  preventing  baldness,  and  making  the 
hair  grow  thick  and  strong. 

As  a  dressing  nothing  has  been  found  so  effectual  or  desi- 
rable. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  says 
'fit:  "I  consider  it  the  best  preparation  for  its  intended 
■urposes." 

BUCKINGHAM'S   DYE,   • 

For  the  Whiskers, 

This  elegant  preparation  may  be  relied  on  to  change  the 
color  of  the  beard  from  gray  or  any  other  undesirable  shade 
to  brown  or  black,  at  discretion.  It  is  easily  applied,  being 
in  one  preparation,  and  q  ickly  and  effectually  produces  a 
permanent  color  which  will  neither  rub  nor  wash  off. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  Co..  Nashua,  JT.  H. 

SOLD  EY  ALL  DRJGGISTS    AND    DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINES. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mo  anted  to  Order.    £3"  Two  Hours  Notice. 

flr&-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-/^B  oughly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


ONESTEIx^lv^ 


4-11   4-13  ci  415    SANSOME   ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  Jul  Kinds  of  Paper. 


EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS. 


ZEIT8KA  INSTITUTE 

9SS8   Post   Street. 

LRENCH,  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISh 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  young   ladies  and  chil- 
dren.    KINDERGARTEN. 

The  twentieth  year  of  this  Institute  will  commence  July 
24,  1&82.  MADAME  B.  ZEITSKA,  Principal. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 


ANTHONY  WADDY,     ^ 
Plaintiff,  | 


JAMES  JONES, 

Defendant.  J 


Superior  Court, 

No.  5571. 

Department  No.  3. 

Execution  for  Deficiency 

after  Sale. 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

Execution  for  Deficiency  after  Foreclosure  Sale, 
issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  attested  on  the 
twenty-thiid  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above  en- 
titled action,  wherein  Anthony  Waddy,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  against  James  Jones,  de- 
fendant, on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the 
sum  of  1,173  dollars,  U.  S.  gold  coin,  with  interest  there- 
on and  costs  etc.,  and  whe  eas  an  order  of  sale  was  on 
March  8,  A.  D.  1882,  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  which  said  order  of  sale  was  oa 
May  16,  1883,  returned  by  said  Sheriff,  showinga  deficiency 
thereon  in  the  sum  of  $1,207.05,  as  appears  of  record,  which 
said  deficiency  was  docketed.  Pursuant  to  said  judgment 
and  decree  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  Jamts  Jones,  had  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  May,  i88»,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment 
was  docketed,  or  which  he  may  cave  subsequently  acquired 
in  and  to  the  hereinafter-described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Recorder  of  said  city  and  county  in  the  name  of  James 
Jones,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Commenc- 
ing at  a  point  on  the  southerly  line  of  Pleasant  (formerly 
Rdey)  Street,  distant  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches 
easterly  from  the  southeasterly  comer  of  Jones  and  Pleas- 
ant Streets,  and  running  thence  easterly  upon  the  south- 
erly line  of  Pleasant  Street,  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches; 
thence  southerly,  at  right  angles,  to  Pleasant  Street,  sixty 
feet  ;  thence  westerly,  and  parallel  with  Pleasant  Street, 
twenty-two  feet  nine  inches;  thence  northerly  sixty  feet  to 
place  of  beginning;  being  portion  of  fifty-vara  lot  No.  825, 
as  shown  on  the  official  map  of  San  Francisco. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  THE 
SEVENTH  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  A.  D.  1882,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall, 
in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant,  James 
Junes,  had  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1882,  the  day  on 
which  said  judgment  was  docketed,  as  aforesaid,  or  which 
he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the  above-de- 
scribed property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  July  15,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

B.  B.  Newman,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

July  15,  22,  29,  and  August  5. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND   DIVIDENDS. 


c 


HOLLAR     MINING    COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  9)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  day  of  September,  1S82,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


jyVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

—  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  July  15,  1882.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  75)  of  25  Cents  per 
share  was  declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
payable  on  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  July,  1882.  Transfer 
books  close  with  the  28th  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OB 

■J-^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
July  4,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  31)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Saturday,  July  15,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  July  10, 
1S82,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


D 


JVIDEND  NOTICE.— THE  CALI- 
FORNIA SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  to  Depositors  at  the  rate 
offourand  thirty-two one-hundredihs(.+  33-ioo)per cent,  per 
annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  ana  sixty  one-hundredths 
(3  60-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free 
from  Federal  Tax,  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1S82, 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  io,  1882. 

VERNON   CAMPBELL,  Secretary 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

^-^     man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.     For  the  half  year   1 
ending  June.  30,  1882,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN  SAVINGS  AND    LOAN    SOCIETY  has  declared 
a   dividend  on   Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  4  32-100  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and   on  ordinary  deposits   at  the   rate  of  j 
3  6-10  per  cent,  per  annum,   free  from  Federal   Taxes,  and 
pavable  on  and  after  the  10th  day  of  July,  1882.     By  order.   ' 
GEORGE    LETTE,  Secretary. 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*■      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Qnitest  brotta 

oftheace.   PIERCE*  Si  H 
1 704  Sac.  St.,  San  FVan   OL 


$ff  mrt   <fi  O  A  Per  da>'  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  f™8 
O  IO  tP/£vAddresiSTINSON& Co.,  Portland,  Me 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


B 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 

C#  P«  R»  Bi 

Schedule  Time,   Monday,   May  15,  ISS2. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


.Calistogaand  Napa. 


(  Deming,  LI  Paso  )  Express 

(and  East........  f  Emigrant. . . 

f  Gall  and  )  via  Livennorc 

\  Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno.. 


.Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Nites  and  Haywarus 


f  Ogden  and  )  Express 

1  East ("Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(Sacramento,  "J  via  Livermore. . 
Colfax,  and  >via  Benicia 
Alta )  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose. 


.Vallejo- 


.(J  Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


m.  | .  .Willows  and  Williams. 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 
*io.  10  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

"lO-IOA.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*  I2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.  IO  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  V,   M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

1 1. 4O  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

tll.40  A.  M. 

*I2.49  P.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

'7.40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

*7.  40  P.  M 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT   • 

Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    1882,    and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


8.30  A.  M. 
to.  30  a.  m. 

IO.4O  A.M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 
*5-I5  P.M. 

6.3O  P.  M. 


8.30  A.  M, 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

•3.30  P.  M 

4.35  P-   M. 


IO.4O  A,  M 
*3.30  P.  M 


DESTINATION. 


. .  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


■  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . 


-Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Salinas 


6.40  A.  M 
*8.io   A.  M, 

9.03  A.  M. 
I0.02    A.  M, 

*3-36  P-  M. 
t4-59  P.  M, 

6.O-    P.    M. 

t8  5     P.  m. 


9.O3    A.  M. 

'I0.02    A.  M. 

*3-36  P.  M. 

6.00    P.  M. 

IS.  15    P.  M. 


INSURANCE. 


BANKING. 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Tire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $10,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $1,000,000 

Cash  Assets 4.00",w;5 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa- 
ny of  Manchester,  Engr. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,557,487 


"THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur 
ance  Co..  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,000 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits.     m 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


1  1*10.02  A. 
J  1     6.00  p. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo;  also.  Pacific 
Express  from  "El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 


9-3o. 


FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY 
To   EAST  OAKLAND  — -6.00,  *6.3o,  7.30,  8.; 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,  11.00,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6,3o,  7.00,  *t7-3°.  8-°°.  *t8-3°> 

9.00,  *tg.3o,   10.00,  11. oo,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3.3o, 

4.00,   ^4.30,  5.00,  *t5.30,  6.00,  *t6.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II. OO,  *I2.CO. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  I9.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  J11. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  a.oo, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.3a,  7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  tS.oo, 

•8.30,    9.00,    10.00,    11.00,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,    *4-3°>  5-°°r 

•5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  '5.32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.32.  3.02,   8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,    11.32, 

12.02.  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02.  2.32.   3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  S.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.21,   *5-5*>  6*-«,  6.51     7-5«, 

8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51,  12.51,  1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  5.51, 

6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 
From   ALAMEDA— *j. 15,   '5.45,6.15,  7.10,  *t7-35-  8-IO> 

*t8.35,  9.10,     'tg.35,  10.10,    *tio-35,   11. 10,    i2.io,    1.10, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *t4-35.  5-ioi  *t5-3S.   6.10,  *|6.3S.   7-1*- 

•17.35,  9.15,  10.45. 
From  BERKELEY— "5.45.  '6.15,  6.45.     7-*5>  7-45,    8,15. 

8.45,  I9.15,  9.45,   tio.15,  10.45,   I"-i5.  "-45.  12  45,  1-45. 
|:     2.45.3-45.  4-*5.    4-45.    5-15,   5-45.    6.15,  6-45,   7-45,  Q-^. 

•10.45. 
1   From  WEST  BERKELEY-*5.45. '6.15,  6.45.  *7-i5.  7-+5, 

8.45.  9-45.  "MS.  I-45.  2-45.    3-45.  4-45.  'S-*5,  5-45,  *°.i5; 

6-45,  '7-i5- 


IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


U 


Monterey,  Watsonville,Camp 

Goodall,    Aptos,    Camp    San   ■ 

ose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz 


10.40A.M.  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations. -  I      6.00  p.  m. 


^Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  c'ass  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  317:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M .,  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  P.  M„  arriving  at  San  Franc.sco  at  8:40  P.  fit.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  M.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket   Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

S3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.30  a.  m. 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
*4  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684  J32  83 


PRESIDENT.. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. . 


F.  HOUGHTON, 
N.  L.  SHEPARD. 


SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


CREE  .    ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7. 15,   9.15,  11. is,  1-15,  3-'5 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10,15,  ".15,  2.15,  4,15, 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING   SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^"^      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *7-io, 
tS.15,  'g.ao,  tio.15  A.  M.,  ti.io,  *i-3S,  13.45,  *4-5°P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — tS.oo,  *&.$o  A.  M.,  *3.20,  "5.30, 
t6-3o  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
t3.so,  "10.35,  1XI.30A.  M.,  '2.15,  t2.20.  t4-25-  *5-25  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  17.30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  T6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,1  0.30  A.M.,  z. 
3.20,  5.30  P.   M. 
(Sunday) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6,30 
P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,    0.30   A.    M., 

12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,5.15,  7-15  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M-,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


/" 


'MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 


J- HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvosd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant:  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  Inion  National  Bank  :  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
Sew  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  & 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
AORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $3T,O92,750 

Aggregate  Assets . . . . 41,S94»,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


WM.   G.   ELLIOTT, 
GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410  California  Street, 

San  Franrlsco,  Cal, 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished    by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  ior  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
K.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag"t. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


.^ 


I 


y 


^h 


>RK 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

^VUU^AJ'J.nn.iin.ia.nD.oa.iuLftIWUVW^rlA^" 


17  and  iq  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


8K/k  A.  M.   Daily,    Sundays   excepted,   (vja   Saucelito 
•w"     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P  .  M. 


IQ  E  P.  M.  Dailv.  Sundays  excepted,  (vi  a  San  Quentii 
•OO  Ferry,) THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  n.45  A.  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,   Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
M  endocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
toreturn  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 
Tomales  §3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  31.  from  Saucelito   Ferry....  (.Excursion  Train 
8.15  A.  M.  from   San  Quentin  Ferry  )  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

G-  i'I  Superintendent.  Genl  Ticket  Agent. 


R.   cow  EN. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Franclseo. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR-KING    (  HI  I\(  II. 


VTHANIEL  GRAY, 

N. 


C  S.  WRIGHT. 

GRAY  &    CO 


].  A.  CAMPBELL. 


DERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 
Crack-Proof  Boots. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

roll    GABDEXS,    HILLS,    JDHiES,    AND    FLKE 

DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AKD  RUBBER 

MAXCFACTUB1XG  COMPANY. 


C'ar1>olize<l  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  *'  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  nose, 
Steam  IIo.se,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Bl'und. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MAHE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 
Sixth  St,   San  Francisco, 


Agricultural  Implements. 

"Jackson's  Self  Feeders  forThresbing 

Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows,    Steam  Derrick 

.  in  the  Fork  Spook,  rey>airs  for  all  kinds  oi 

t  winds.  Farm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 

■ely  relia-  aud  Wool  Presses.  Steam  Enjjines, 

storms-     Threshing    Machines,   Wind    Mills, 

.jacksonA   Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.  All 

Truman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

SanFrunciico.    market  rates. 

Write  for  our  Xcw  Cu1alo;nic. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

II.  II.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  H.  HI  \  YON.  Agents, 

5TT  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


C»  {'{»  a  week  in  your  own  town 
W"«  Address  H.  HALLETT  &  Co 


Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Portland,  Maine. 


flJJyCl  A  WEEK.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
«P  9  &  outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama,  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Belglc Saturday,  July  23d 

Arabic Saturday,  August  12th. 

Oce  an  ic Thursday,  August  24th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  September  5th. 

BeJsic Thursday,  September  28th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN^ 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  liotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  lire  and  earthquake* proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy* 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court.  iUamlnated  by  the  electric  Ught,  Its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balceuies,  its 
carriage  -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertuiued  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  llnest 
in  the  city. 


FOREST  HOUSE,  ALMA, 

Fifteen  MUes  from  San  Jose,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
'Mountains. 

BEAliTIFI'L  AND  nEAXTHY  LOCATION, 
finest  climate  in  the  State,  with  no  fogs.  House  refur- 
nished and  improved.  Fine  new  tents  and  bath-room. 
First  class  board  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Take 
Narrow-Gauge  from  Alameda.  Two  hours  ride  through 
the  garden  of  California. 

>t  A  ?mo\  *V  KLMiEAD,  Prop's. 


SUMMER  RECREATION. 

USSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,     DUN- 


-DUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL, 

"*  *■    can's  Mills — A  favorite  resort  for  tourists, 
fishing,  hunting,  boating. 


Bathing, 
QUEEN  &  GOODE,  Prop're 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctione-r 

JOHN  MIDOLETOX  &  SON 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ER 

1X6  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


NEW 

ENBLAND 
BAKIN6 

POWDER 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  aiffiM  Sofia 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Hon  Bros.  I  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVERMAN   &   LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


nans 


"THE   QUEEN   OF  TABLE   WATERS." 

British  Medical  jFournal. 

"A  necessity  at  every  Table  and  at  every  -Zfar." 

New  York  Tribune. 
^AITlsnTA.ILi    SALE,    lO    nVCILLIOISrS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  liltn  ral  Water  Dealers. 
BEAN~A.R,E      OF      IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Ire  pronounced  the  BEST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


ILI IS. RATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SGHELL   &   CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    - 


$750,000 
$1,240,000 


D.  ].  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


N.  B.—  Examine  the  corfc. 


IRA    P.    RASKIN 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC   IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  ConimissionMerchants 

204  and  JOG  California  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Tha  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


dealers  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wines, 
S  berries,  and  all  t  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple  Jack, 
P'cro,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  320  MONTGOM- 
ERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS.  S.  F: 


E.  DETRIGK  &  GO. 

Importers.  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  BAGS  AIVD  BFRLAPS,  all 
kinds.  BAG-TWIXES.  HYDRAULIC  HOSE.  Sole  Agents  for  MOVXT 
VERNON  CO.S  »r<  K.  all  widths.  Russell  Manfg  Co.'s  COTTON  BELT- 
ING. Russell  Manf'g  €o.s  SEAMLESS  LIXEX  HOSE.  Tower's  Celebrated 
OILED   CLOTHING. 

TENTS,    HAMMOCKS,    CAMP    COTS,    CHAIRS, 
STOOLS,    AND    CAMPERS'    OUTFITS. 

Tents  let  by  the  Week  or  Month.    AMERICAN  FLAGS,  RENTING. 

5, 1  and  9  CALIFORNIA,  axd  108,  110  and  112  MARKET  STS. 


uttgabt  %wkx& 


THE    BEST    -6.3Sra    CHE-A-IFIEST    l£T.&-T"U-:R,-A-I,     a  -F>-FiT?.T-FTKTT'   WATEB. 

"SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,    SURE    AND    GENTLE."— Prof.   Roberts,   F.R.C.P.   London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordihary  Dose,  a  Winegussful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GEMTNE  BET  WITH  A  BLEE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BT  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  Cal. 


PRICE    REDUCED 

FOR 

SEATTLE  COAL 


ALL     DEALERS     KEEP    IT. 


MAIN  OFFICE : 
2IO   BATTERY  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  7  tiE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGN  E  direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  lor 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co,  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     In    Gents*    Furnishing    Goods* 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  (\f\  1  I  Order  for  House 
and  RetaU  I  ,  1 1  A  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUHL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer. 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOIPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

*       GROCERS,  108  and  110  California  St..  San  Francisco 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XL    NO.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   JULY  29,    1882. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


BRET  HARTE'S  NEW  STORY. 


'Flip'"— A  California  Romance. 


PART  III.— Chapter  V. 

The  long,  parched  summer  had  drawn  to  its  dusty  close. 
Much  of  it  was  already  blown  abroad  and  dissipated  on  trail 
and  turnpike,  or  crackled  in  harsh,  unelastic  fibres  on  hill- 
side and  meadow.  Some  of  it  had  disappeared  in  the  palpa- 
ble smoke  by  day  and  fiery  crests  by  night  of  burning  for- 
ests. The  besieging  fogs  on  the  Coast  Range  daily  thinned 
their  hosts,  and  at  last  vanished.  The  wind  changed  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  The  salt  breath  of  the  sea  was  on 
the  summit.  And  then  one  day  the  staring,  unchanged  sky 
was  faintly  touched  with  remote,  mysterious  clouds,  and  grew 
tremulous  in  expression.  The  next  morning  dawned  upon  a 
newer  face  in  the  heavens,  on  changed  woods,  on  altered 
outlines,  on  vanished  crests,  on  forgotten  distances.  It  was 
raining. 

Four  weeks  of  this  change,  with  broken  spaces  of  sun- 
light and  intense  blue  aerial  islands,  and  then  a  storm  set  in. 
All  day  the  summit  pines  and  redwood  rocked  In  the  blast. 
At  times  the  onset  of  the  rain  seemed  to  be  held  back  by 
the  fury  of  the  gale,  or  was  visibly  seen  in  sharp  waves  on 
the  hillside.  Unknown  and  concealed  watercourses  sud- 
denly overflowed  the  trail,  pools  became  lakes,  and  brooks 
rivers.  Hidden  from  the  storm,  the  sylvan  silence  of  shel- 
tered valleys  was  broken  by  the  impetuous  rush  of  waters. 
Even  the  tiny  streamlet  that  traversed  Flip's  retreat  in  the 
Gin  and  Ginger  woods  became  a  cascade. 

The  storm  drove  Fairley  from  his  couch  early.  The  fall- 
ing of  a  large  tree  across  the  trail,  and  the  sudden  overflow 
of  a  small  stream  beside  it,  hastened  his  steps.  But  he  was 
doomed  to  encounter  what  was  to  him  a  more  disagreeable 
object — a  human  figure.  By  the  bedraggled  drapery  that 
flapped  and  fluttered  in  the  wind,  by  the  long,  unkempt  hair 
that  hid  the  face  and  eyes,  and  by  the  grotesquely  misplaced 
bonnet,  the  old  man  recognized  one  of  his  old  trespassers — 
an  Indian  squaw. 

"  Clear  out  'en  that  !  Come,  make  tracks,  will  ye?"  the  old 
man  screamed.  But  here  the  wind  stopped  his  voice,  and 
drove  him  against  a  hazel  bush. 

"  Me  heap  sick,"  answered  the  squaw,  shivering  through 
her  niuddy  shawl. 

"  I'll  make  ye  a  heap  sicker  if  ye  don't  vamose  the  ranch," 
continued  Fairley,  advancing. 

"  Me  wantee  Wangee  girl.  Wangee  girl  give  me  heap 
grub,"  said  the  squaw,  without  moving. 

"  You  bet  your  life,"  groaned  the  old  man  to  himself. 
Nevertheless  an  idea  struck  him.  "  Ye  ain't  brought  no 
presents,  hev  ye?"  he  asked,  cautiously.  "Ye  ain't  got 
no  pooty  things  for  poor  Wangee  girl?"  he  continued,  in- 
sinuatingly. 

"  Me  got  heap  cache  nuts  and  berries,"  said  the  squaw. 

"  Oh,  in  course  !  in  course  !  That's  just  it,"  screamed 
Fairley  ;  " you've  got  'em  cached  only  two  miles  from  yer, 
and  you'll  go  and  get  'em  for  half  a  dollar,  cash  down." 

"  Me  bring  Wangee  girl  to  cache"  replied  the  Indian, 
pointing  to  the  wood.     "  Honest  Injin." 

Another  bright  idea  struck  Mr.  Fairley.  But  it  required 
some  elaboration.  Hurrying  the  squaw  with  him  through 
the  pelting  rain,  he  reached  the  shelter  of  the  corral.  Vainly 
the  shivering  aborigine  drew  her  tightly-bandaged  papoose 
closer  to  her  square,  flat  breast,  and  looked  longingly  toward 
the  cabin  ;  the  old  man  backed  her  against  the  palisade. 
Here  he  cautiously  imparted  his  dark  intentions  to  em- 
ploy her  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  rancho,  and  espe- 
cially over  its  young  mistress — "Clear  out  all  the  tramps 
'ceptin'  yourself,  and  I'll  keep  ye  in  grub  and  rum."  Many 
and  deliberate  repetitions  of  this  offer  in  various  forms  at  last 
seemed  to  affect  the  squaw  ;  she  nodded  violently,  and 
echoed  the  last  word,  "  rum."  "  Now,"  she  added.  1  he  old 
man  hesitated  ;  she  was  in  possession  of  his  secret ;  he 
groaned,  and  promising  an  immediate  installment  of  liquor, 
led  her  to  the  cabin. 

The  door  was  so  securely  fastened  against  the  impact  of 
the  storm  that  some  moments  elapsed  before  the  bar  was 
drawn,  and  the  old  man  had  become  impatient  and  profane. 
When  it  was  partly  opened  by  Flip  he  slipped  in,  dragging 
the  squaw  after  him,  and  cast  one  single  suspicious  glance 
around  the  rude  apartment  which  served  as  a  sitting-room. 
Flip  had  apparently  been  writing.  A  small  inkstand  was 
still  on  the  board  table,  but  her  paper  had  evidently  been 
concealed  before  she  allowed  them  to  enter.  The  squaw  in- 
stantly squatted  before  the  adobe  hearth,  warmed  her  bun- 
dled baby,  and  left  the  ceremony  of  introduction  to  her 
companion.  Flip  regarded  the  two  with  calm  preoccupation 
and  indifference.  The  only  thing  that  touched  her  interest 
was  the  old  squaw's  draggled  skirt  and  limp  neckerchief. 
They  were  Flip's  own,  long  since  abandoned  and  cast  off  in 
the  Gin  and  Ginger  woods.  "  Secrets  again,"  whined  Fair- 
ley,  still  eyeing  Flip  furtively.  "  Secrets  again,  in  course — 
in  course — jess  so.  Secrets  that  must  be  kep'  from  the  ole 
man.  Dark  doin's  by  one's  own  flesh  and  blood.  Go  on, 
go  on  !  Don't  mind  me."  Flip  did  not  reply.  She  had  even 
lost  the  interest  in  her  old  dress.  Perhaps  it  had  only 
touched  some  note  in  unison  with  her  reverie. 

"  Can't  ye  get  the  poor  critter  some  whisky  ?  "  he  queried, 
fretfully.    "Ye  used  to  be  peart  enuff  before."    As  Flip 


turned  to  the  corner  to  lift  the  demijohn,  Fairley  took  occa- 
sion to  kick  the  squaw  with  his  foot,  and  indicate  by  extrav- 
agant pantomime  that  the  bargain  was  not  to  be  alluded  to 
before  the  girl.  Flip  poured  out  some  whisky  in  a  tin-cup, 
and  approaching  the  squaw,  handed  it  to  her.  "  It's  like  ez 
not,"  continued  Fairley  to  his  daughter,  but  looking  at  the 
squaw,  "that  she'll  be  huntin'  the  woods  off  and  on,  and 
kinder  loooking  after  the  last  pit  near  the  ?nadronos ;  ye'll 
give  her  grub  and  licker  ez  she  likes.  Well,  d'ye  hear, 
Flip  ?  Are  ye  moonin'  agin  with  yer  secrets  ?  What's  gone 
with  ye  ?  " 

If  the  child  were  dreaming,  it  was  a  delicious  dream.  Her 
magnetic  eyes  were  suffused  by  a  strange  light,  as  though 
the  eye  itself  had  blushed  ;  her  full  pulse  showed  itself  more 
in  the  rounding  outline  of  her  cheek  than  in  any  deepening 
of  color  ;  indeed,  if  there  was  any  heightening  of  tint,  it  was 
in  her  freckles,  which  fairly  glistened  like  tiny  spangles.  Her 
eyes  were  downcast,  her  shoulders  slightly  bent,  but  her 
voice  was  low,  and  clear,  and  thoughtful  as  ever. 

"  One  o'  the  big  pines  above  the  madroiio  pit  has  blown 
over  into  the  run,"  she  said.  "  It's  choked  up  the  water,  and 
it's  risin'  fast.  Like  ez  not  it's  pourin'  over  into  the  pit  by 
this  time." 

The  old  man  rose  with  a  fretful  cry.  "And  why  in  blazes 
didn't  you  say  so  at  first  ?"  he  screamed,  catching  up  his  ax, 
and  rushing  to  the  door. 

"Ye  didn't  give  me  a  chance,"  said  Flip,  raising  her  eyes 
for  the  first  time.  With  an  impatient  imprecation,  Fairley 
darted  by  her  and  rushed  into  the  wood.  In  an  instant  she 
had  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it.  In  the  same  instant  the 
squaw  rose,  dashed  the  long  hair  not  only  from  her  eyes, 
but  from  her  head,  tore  away  her  shawl  and  blanket,  and 
revealed  the  square  shoulders  of  Lance  Harriott  !  Flip  re- 
mained leaning  against  the  door ;  but  the  young  man  in 
rising  dropped  the  bandaged  papoose,  which  rolled  from  his 
lap  into  the  fire.  Flip,  with  a  cry,  sprang  toward  it ;  but 
Lance  caught  her  by  the  waist  with  one  arm,  as  with  the 
other  he  dragged  the  bundle  from  the  flames.  "Don't  be 
alarmed,"  he  said,  gayly,  "  it's  only " 

"What?"  said  Flip,  trying  to  disengage  herself. 

"  My  coat  and  trousers." 

Flip  laughed,  which  encouraged  Lance  to  another  attempt 
to  kiss  her.  She  evaded  it  by  diving  her  head  into  his  waist- 
coat, and  saying,  "  There's  father  ! " 

"But  he's  gone  to  clear  away  that  tree,"  suggested  Lance. 

One  of  Flip's  significant  Silences  followed. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  he  laughed ;  "  that  was  a  plan  to  get  him 
away  !  Ah  !"     She  had  released  herself. 

"  Why  did  you  come  like  that  ? "  she  asked,  pointing  to  his 
wig  and  blanket. 

"  To  see  if  you'd  know  me,"  he  responded. 

u  No,"  said  Flip,  dropping  her  eyes,  "  it  was  to  keep  other 
people  from  knowing  you.     You're  hidin'  again." 

"  I  am,"  returned  Lance  ;  "  but,"  he  interrupted,  gayly, 
"it's  only  the  same  old  thing." 

"But  you  wrote  from  Monterey  that  it  was  all  over,"  she 
persisted. 

"  So  it  would  have  been,"  he  said,  gloomily,  "  but  for  some 
dog  down  here  who  is  hunting  up  an  old  scent.      I'll  spot 

him  yet,  and "     He  stopped  sudden'y  with  such  utter 

abstraction  of  hatred  in  his  fixed  and  glittering  eyes  that  she 
almost  feared  him.  She  laid  her  hand  quite  unconsciously 
on  his  arm.     He  grasped  it — his  face  changed. 

"  I  couldn't  wait  any  longer  to  see  you,  Flip,  so  I  came 
here  anyway,"  he  went  on  gayly.  "  I  thought  to  hang  round 
and  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  you  first,  when  I  fell  afoul  of 
the  old  man.  He  didn't  know  me,  and  tumbled  right  in  my 
little  game.  Why,  do  you  believe  he  wants  to  hire  me,  for 
my  grub  and  liquor,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  sentry  over  you  and 
the  ranch  ?  "  And  he  related  with  great  gusto  the  substance 
of  his  interview.  "  I  reckon  as  he's  that  suspicious,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  I'd  better  play  it  out  now  as  I've  begun,  only  it's 
mighty  hard  I  can't  see  you  here  before  the  fire  in  your  fancy 
toggery,  Flip,  but  must  dodge  in  and  out  of  the  wet  under- 
brush in  these  yer  duds  of  yours  that  I  picked  up  in  the  old 
place  in  the  Gin  and  Ginger  woods." 

"  Then  you  came  here  just  to  see  me  ?  "  asked  Flip. 

"  I  did." 

"  For  only  that  ?  " 

"  Only  that." 

Flip  dropped  her  eyes.  Lance  had  got  his  other  arm 
around  her  waist,  but  her  resisting  little  hand  was  still  potent. 

1  Listen,"  she  said  at  last,  without  looking  up,  but  appar- 
ently talking  to  the  intruding  arm,  "  when  dad  comes  Til 
get  him  to  send  you  to  watch  the  diamond  pit.  It  isn't  far  ; 
it's  warm,  and " 

"What?" 

"  I'll  come  after  a  bit  and  see  you.  Quit  foolin'  now.  If 
you'd  only  have  come  here  like  yourself — like — like — a  white 
man." 

"The  old  man,"  interrupted  Lance,  "would  have  just 
passed  me  on  to  the  summit.  I  couldn't  have  played  the 
lost  fisherman  on  him  at  this  time  of  year." 

"  Ye  could  have  been  stopped  at  the  Crossing  by  high 
water,  you  silly,"  said  the  girl.  "  It  was."  This  grammati- 
cal obscurity  referred  to  the  stage-coach. 

"Yes,  but  I  might  have  been  tracked  to  this  cabin.  And 
look  here,  Flip,"  he  said,  suddenly  straightening  himself, 
and  lifting  the  girl's  face  to  a  level  with  his  own.  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  lie  any  more  for  me.     It  ain't  right." 


"  All  right     Ye  needn't  go  to  the  pit,  then,  and  I  won't 
come." 
"  Flip  ! " 

"  And  here's  dad  coming.     Quick  !" 

Lance  chose  to  put  his  own  interpretation  on  this  last  ad- 
juration. The  resisting  little  hand  was  now  lying  quite  limp 
on  his  shoulder.  He  drew  her  brown,  bright  face  near  his 
own,  felt  her  spiced  breath  on  his  lips,  his  cheeks,  his  hot 
eyelids,  his  swimming  eyes;  kissed  her,  hurriedly  replaced 
his  wig  and  blanket,  and  dropped  beside  the  fire-wall  with 
the  tremulous  laugh  of  youth  and  innocent  first  passion. 
Flip  had  withdrawn  to  the  window,  and  was  looking  out 
upon  the  rocking  pines. 

"  He  don't  seem  to  be  coming,"  said  Lance,  with  a  half 
shy  laugh. 

"  No,"  responded  Flip,  demurely,  pressing  her  hot  oval 
cheek  against  the  wet  panes  ;  "  I  reckon  I  was  mistaken. 
You're  sure,"  she  added,  looking  resolutely  another  way,  but 
still  trembling  like  a  magnetic  needle  toward  Lance,  as  he 
moved  slightly  before  the  fire,  "you're  sure  you'd  like  me  to 
come  to  you  ?  " 
"  Sure,  Flip?" 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Flip,  as  this  reassuring  query  of  reproach- 
ful astonishment  appeared  about  to  be  emphasized  by  a  for- 
ward amatory  dash  of  Lance's  ;  "  hush  !  He's  coming  this 
time,  sure." 

It  was  indeed  Fairley,  exceedingly  wet,  exceedingly  bedrag- 
gled, exceedingly  sponged  out  as  to  color,  and  exceedingly' 
profane.  It  appeared  that  there  was  indeed  a  tree  that  had 
fallen  into  the  "  run,"  but  that,  far  from  diverting  the  over- 
flow into  the  pit,  it  had  established  a  "  back-water,"  which 
had  forced  another  outlet.  All  this  might  have  been  de- 
tected at  once  by  any  human  intellect  not  distracted  by  cor- 
respondence with  strangers,  and  enfeebled  by  habitually 
scorning  the  intellect  of  its  own  progenitor.  This  reckless 
selfishness  had  further  only  resulted  in  giving  "rheumatics" 
to  that  progenitor,  who  now  required  the  external  adminis- 
tration of  opodeldoc  to  his  limbs,  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  whisky.  Having  thus  spoken,  Mr.  Fairley,  with 
great  promptitude  and  infantine  simplicity,  at  once  bared 
two  legs  of  entirely  different  colors,  and  mutely  waited 
for  his  daughter  to  rub  them.  If  Flip  did  this  all  uncon- 
sciously, and  with  the  mechanical  dexterity  of  previous  habit, 
it  was  because  she  did  not  quite  understand  the  savage  eyes 
and  impatient  gestures  of  Lance  in  his  encompassing 
wig  and  blanket,  and  because  it  helped  her  to  voice  her 
thought. 

"Ye'll  never  be  able  to  take  yer  watch  at  the  diamond 
pit  to-night,  dad,"  she  said ;  "and  I've  been  reck'nin'you  might 
set  the  squaw  there  instead.     I  can  show  her  what  to  do." 

But,  to  Flip's  momentary  discomfiture,  her  father  promptly 
objected.  "  Mebbee  I've  got  suthin5  else  for  her  to  do. 
Mebbee  I  may  have  my  secrets  too — eh  ?"  he  said,  with  dark 
significance,  at  the  same  time  administering  a  significant 
nudge  to  Lance,  which  kept  up  the  young  man's  exaspera- 
tion. "  No  ;  she'll  rest  yer  a  bit  just  now.  I'll  set  her  to 
watchin'  suthin'  else,  like  as  not,  when  I  want  her."  Flip 
fell  into  one  of  her  suggestive  silences.  Lance  watched 
her  earnestly,  mollified  by  a  single  furtive  glance  from  her 
significant  eyes  ;  the  rain  dashed  against  the  windows,  and 
occasionally  spattered  and  hissed  on  the  hearth  of  the  broad 
chimney,  and  Mr.  David  Fairley,  somewhat  assuaged 
by  the  internal  administration  of  whisky,  grew  more 
loquacious.  The  genius  of  incongruity  and  inconsis- 
tency which  generally  ruled  his  conduct  came  out  with  fresh- 
ened vigor  under  the  gentle  stimulation  of  spirits,  "  On  an 
evenin'  like  this,"  he  began,  comfortably  settling  himself  on 
the  floor  beside  the  chimney,  "  ye  might  rig  yerself  out  in 
them  new  duds  and  fancy  fixin's  that  that  Sacramento  shrimp 
sent  ye,  and  let  your  own  flesh  and  blood  see  ye.  If  that's 
too  much  to  do  for  your  ole  dad,  you  might  do  it  to  please 
that  digger  squaw,  as  a  Christian  act."  Whether  in  the  hid- 
den depths  of  the  old  man's  consciousness  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  paternal  vanity  in  showing  this  wretched  aborigine 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  treasure  she  was  about  to 
guard,  I  can  not  say.  Flip  darted  an  interrogatory  look  at 
Lance,  who  nodded  a  quiet  assen^  and  she  flew  into  the  in- 
ner room.  She  did  not  linger  on  the  details  of  her  toilet, 
but  reappeared  almost  the  next  moment  in  her  new  finery, 
buttoning  the  neck  of  her  gown  as  she  entered  the  room, 
and  chastely  stopping  at  the  window  to  characteristically 
pull  up  her  stocking.  The  peculiarity  of  her  situation  in- 
creased her  usual  shyness  ;  she  played  with  the  black  and 
gold  beads  of  a  handsome  necklace — Lance's  last  gift — as 
the  merest  child  might ;  her  unbuttoned  boot  gave  the 
squaw  a  natural  opportunity  of  showing  her  admiration  and 
devotion  by  insisting  upon  fastening  it,  and  gave  Lance  un- 
der that  disguise  an  opportunity  of  covertly  kissing  the  little 
foot  and  ankle  in  the  shadow  of  the  chimney  ;  an  event 
which  provoked  slight  hysterical  symptoms  in  Flip,  and 
caused  her  to  sit  suddenly  down  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  her  parent.  u  Ef  you  can't  quit  gigglin'  and 
squirmin1  like  an  Injin  baby  yourself,  ye'd  better  git  rid  o] 
them  duds,"  he  ejaculated  with  peevish  scorn. 

Yet  under  this  perfunctory  rebuke  his  weak  vanity  could 
not  be  hidden,  and  he  enjoyed  the  evident  admiration  of  a 
creature  whom  he  believed  to  be  half-witted  and  degraded 
all  the  more  keenly  because  it  did  not  make  him  jealous. 
She  could  not  take  Flip  from  him.  Rendered  garrulous  by 
liquor,  he  went  to  voice  his  contempt  for  those  v 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


attempt  it.  Taking  advantage  of  his  daughter's  absence  to 
resume  her  homely  garments,  he  whispered  confidentially  to 
Lance  : 

"  Ye  see  these  yer  fine  dresses,  ye  might  think  is  presents. 
P'raps  Flip  lets  on  they  are.  P'raps  she  don't  know  any 
belter.  But  they  ain't  presents.  They're  only  samples  o' 
dressmaking  and  jewelry  that  a  vain,  conceited  shrimp  of  a 
feller  up  in  Sacramento  sends  down  here  to  get  customers 
for.  In  course  I'm  to  pay  for  'em.  In  course  he  reckons 
I'm  to  do  it.  In  course  I  calkilate  to  do  it  ;  but  he  needn't 
try  to  play  'em  off  as  presents.  He  talks  suthin'  o'  coming 
down  here,  sportin'  hisself  off  on  Flip  as  a  fancy  buck  !  Not 
ez  long  ez  the  old  man's  here,  you  bet."  Thoroughly  carried 
away  by  his  fancied  wrongs,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that 
he  did  not  observe  the  flashing  eyes  of  Lance  behind  his 
lank  and  lustreless  wig;  but  seeing  only  the  figure  of  Lance 
as  he  had  conjured  him,  he  went  on :  "That's  why  I  want  you 
to  hang  around  her.  Hang  around  here  ontil  my  boy— him 
that's  comin'  home  on  a  visit — gets  here,  and  I  reckon  he'll 
clar  out  that  yar  Sacramento  counter-jumper.  Only  let 
me  get   a  sight   o'  him   afore   Flip   does.     Eh  ?     Dog  my 

skin    if  I  don't  believe  the  d d  Injun's  drunk."     It  was 

fortunate  that  at  that  moment  Flip  reappeared,  and  drop- 
ping on  the  hearth  between  her  father  and  the  infuriated 
Lance,  let  her  hand  slip  in  his  with  a  warning  pressure. 
The  light  touch  momentarily  recalled  him  to  himself  and 
her,  but  not  until  the  quick-witted  girl  had  revealed  to 
her  in  one  startled  wave  of  consciousness  the  full  extent  of 
Lance's  infirmity  of  temper.  With  the  instinct  of  awakened 
tenderness  came  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  vague  pre- 
monition of  danger.  The  coy  blossom  of  her  heart  was 
scarce  unfolded  before  it  was  chilled  by  approaching  shad- 
ows. Fearful  of  she  knew  not  what,  she  hesitated.  Every 
moment  of  Lance's  stay  was  imperiled  by  a  single  word  that 
might  spring  from  his  suppressed  white  lips  ;  beyond  and 
above  the  suspicions  his  sudden  withdrawal  might  awaken 
in  her  father's  breast,  she  was  dimly  conscious  of  some  mys- 
terious terror  without  that  awaited  him.  She  listened  to  the 
furious  onslaught  of  the  wind  on  the  sycamores  beside  the 
cabin,  and  thought  she  heard  it  there ;  she  listened  to  the 
sharp  fusillade  of  rain  upon  roof  and  pane,  and  the  turbulent 
roar  and  rush  of  leaping  mountain  torrents  at  their  very  feet, 
and  fancied  it  was  there.  She  suddenly  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow, and  pressing  her  eyes  to  the  pane,  saw  through  the 
misty  turmoil  of  tossing  boughs  and  swaying  branches  the 
scintillating  intermittent  flames  of  torches  moving  on  the 
trail  above,  and  knew  it  was  there  ! 

In  an  instant  she  was  collected  and  calm.  "  Dad,"  she 
said,  in  her  ordinary  indifferent  tone,  "  there's  torches  movin' 
up  toward  the  pit.  Likely  it's  tramps.  I'll  take  the  squaw 
and  see."  And  before  the  old  man  could  stagger  to  his  feet 
she  had  dragged  Lance  with  her  into  the  road. 

[to  be  continued.] 


While  Eugene  Schuyler  was  yet  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was 
visited  by  his  brother,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
army.  During  the  visit  there  was  a  grand  review  of  Russian 
troops  at  which  Lieutenant  Schuyler  was  present,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  but  he  found  that  his 
humble  shoulder-straps  were  looked  at  rather  scornfully  by 
the  brilliantly  dressed  generals  and  colonels  of  the  emperor's 
staff.  This  treatment  he  did  not  mind,  and  found  ample  en- 
joyment for  the  day  in  watching  the  evolutions  of  the  troops. 
The  staff  and  foreign  officers  after  the  review  went  to  the 
emperor's  palace.  There  Lieutenant  Schuyler  found  himself 
left  as  severely  alone  as  before.  But  his  consolation  was  to 
come.  After  dinner  he  strolled  out  into  the  garden,  and 
while  walking  along  one  of  its  paths  he  suddenly  came  upon 
tlie  emperor  and  empress.  They  were  examining  at  the 
moment  a  stuffed  buffalo — one  of  several  shot  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  All  the  officers  in  the  garden 
were  keeping  respectfully  at  a  distance  from  the  emperor, 
who,  however,  happened  to  look  up,  and  seeing  the  young 
American  officer,  motioned  him  to  approach,  and  then  asked 
him  about  the  habits  of  the  buffalo.  Lieutenant  Schuyler 
had  been  an  officer  on  the  plains  for  several  years.  He  was 
therefore  able  to  give  the  emperor  a  graphic  description  of 
the  animal.  The  emperor  seemed  greatly  interested,  detain- 
ing Lieutenant  Schuyler  in  conversation  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  officers  were  observing  the  scene, 
and  when  Lieutenant  Schuylerreturned  to  the  palace  he  found 
himself  warmly  greeted  by  them.  He  had  become  the  em- 
peror's own  guest,  in  their  opinion,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  his  visit  they  were  rivals  in  doing  him  favors. 


ARGONAUT    VERSE. 


A  remarkable  bicycle  ride  has  recently  been  accomplished 
by  the  Hon.  I.  Keith-Falconer,  the  distance  traveled  being 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  House,  in  Great  Britain. 
He  left  the  Land's  End  hotel  early  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
dav,  June  5th,  and  traversed  Cornwall  rapidly.  The  Dev- 
onshire roads  were  difficult ;  but  those  in  Somersetshire 
gradually  improved,  and  the  journey  through  the  centre  of 
England  was  rapid.  With  the  Yorkshire  journey  began  a 
continuous  series  of  northwest  winds,  increasing  as  he  drew 
near  the  border,  and  when  he  entered  Scotland  attaining  the 
violence  of  a  positive  gale.  On  Saturday,  June  17th,  he 
started  for  the  last  time,  rode  along  the  coast  of  Sutherland, 
mounted  the  Ord  of  Caithness  before  the  sun  had  set,  reached 
Wick  a  few  minutes  after  midnight,  and  by  twenty  minutes 
after  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  18th,  he 
was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  John  o'  Groat's  hotel.  The 
distance  was  exactly  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles, 
and  the  time  occupied  twelve  days,  twenty-three  hours  and 
a  quarter,  or  speaking  roughly,  thirteen  days.  The  last  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  were  ridden  in  forty-two  hours. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the  antiquarian,  declares  that  there  is 
not  now  living  a  single  descendant  in  the  male  line  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Milton,  Cowley,  Butler, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Byron,  or  Moore  ; 
not  one  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  nor  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ;  not  one  of  Drake,  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Monk, 
Marlborough,  Peterborough,  or  Nelson  ;  not  one  of  Boling- 
broke,  Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Grattan,  or 
Canning  ;  not  one  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  or  Davy  ;  not 
rn-e  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  or  Macaulay  ;  not  one  of  Hogarth, 
'oshua  Reynolds,  or  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  not  one  of 
i  Garrick,  John  Kemble,  or  Edmund  Kean. 


Cast    Before. 
Pleasant  the  page,  and  dear  the  room, 

And  soft  the  circle  pallid  bright 
The  lamp-shine  makes  within  the  gloom — 

In  oceaned  dark  an  isle  of  light. 

And  to  me  who,  of  all  her  train, 

For  her  dear  sake  am  vigil  keeping, 

The  midnight  bows,  and  at  my  pane 
With  fitful  sobs  is  softly  weeping. 

Sweet  hour — and  adjuncts  of  the  hour 
Still  sweeter,  while  I  read  these  stories, 

Wherein  by  his,  our  Chaucer's,  power 

The  Red  Horse  dons  the  Tabard's  glories. 

Yet  in  a  vast  and  rayless  dark, 

This  world  to  unvexed  thought  displayed, 

And  these  whose  antique  ways  I  mark. 
Sink  in  the  shadow  of  one  shade. 

The  shadow  of  the  shape  I  see — 
A  prophet's  instant,  cycles  long — 

From  Lethe  dip  that  draught  for  me 

Which  dulls  the  eye  and  stills  the  tongue. 

When  those  who  seek  their  way  to  bed 
This  door  shall  pass  with  noiseless  feet, 

And  hurried,  as  in  formless  dread 

To  rouse  some  form  they  fear  to  meet — 

When  all  this  silent  emptiness 

Shall  peopled  be  to  some  now  near, 

With  faces  on  whose  blank  distress 
Despair  writes  out  the  sign  of  fear — 

When  storm,  and  shine,  and  moonlight's  flow 
Shall  seek  this  chamber,  blank  and  bare, 

Like  those  dumb  friends  who  may  not  know 
Why  cold  the  couch,  unfilled  the  chair. 

And  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 

Where  now  I  passed  with  measured  pace, 

An  August  rain  shall  trickle  down 
Slow  oozing  to  my  coffined  face. 
July,  1882.  A.  E.  Watrods. 

An    East    Wind. 
"The  glitter  of  wheels  far  down  the  street — 
Ah,  me  !  and  alack-a-day  ; 
And  I  heard  the  thud  of  his  horse's  feet 

Beating  a  roundelay. 
And  I  felt  a  little  song  coming,  coming, 
Over  my  lips  as  humming,  humming, 
I  turned  my  eyes  that  way. 

' '  Somebody  passed  who  was  wont  to  pause — 
Ah,  me  !  and  alack-a-day ; 
He  bowed  and  smiled,  yet  for  some  cause 

The  mirth  went  out  of  ray  lay. 
A  wind  from  the  east  rose  sighing,  sighing, 
I  felt  my  little  song  dying,  dying — " 
She  laughed  as  they  rode  away. 
July,  1882.  Ella  Wheeler. 

Three  Fragments. 

I. — A    DAY    LILT. 

Ah,  fair  white  face,  I  see  thee  in  a  dream 
At  eventide  ;  you  shine  out  like  a  star 
Amid  the  shadows,  vague,  and  dim,  and  far. 

The  saddened  face  set  in  the  burnished  gleam 

Of  sun-touched  hair;  the  tender,  wistful  mouth,    - 
As  red  as  passion-flowers  born  in  the  south ; 

The  great,  dusk  eyes  brim  full  of  sombre  light, 
Like  the  sad  glory  of  an  autumn  sky  ; 

As  dark  and  brooding  as  the  thought  of  night 
To  some  lost  soul,  when  life  is  drifting  by. 

I  see  thee  in  a  trance  of  dreamful  blisses  ; 
I  walk  into  the  mists  that  shade  the  land  ; 

I  strive  to  clasp  thee  with  impassioned  kisses, 
And,  lo !    a  broken  lily  in  my  hand. 

II. — OCTOBER. 

A  Bacchanal  fair  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 

She  stands,  where  the  grapes  hang  purple  and  low ; 
Her  crimson  bodice  is  torn  aside, 

And  her  soft,  pale  bosom  gleams  like  snow ; 
Amber  buds  in  her  tresses  droop  ; 

Her  sensuous  lips  are  red  and  rare. 
And  curved  in  a  dazzling,  treacherous  smile  ; 

Her  arms  and  her  feet  are  white  and  bare ; 
Her  cheeks  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  vine  ; 

A  jeweled  serpent  is  on  her  neck ; 
Her  sleepy  eyes  are  filled  with  the  light 

Of  baleful  beacons  in  time  of  wreck  ; 
A   Circe  of  beauty,    half  divine, 

Yet  wholly  earthy — a   queen  of  wine  ! 

III. — APHRODITE. 

She  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ; 

The  waves  drip  from  her  rounded   limbs  with  moan, 
And  lap  against  her  thighs  with  lambent  gleams ; 
Her  eyes  are  languid  still,  and  warm  with  sleep, 

And  misty  with  vague,  half-remembered  dreams. 
She  sweeps  aside  the  loosened  lengths  of  hair 

That,  lily  wreathed,  enshroud  her  slender  form, 
And  lifts  one  arm,  that  glimmers  white  and  bare, 

Unto  the  heavens,  dark  and  dim  with  storm. 

She  leaps  upon  the  sand,  and  stands  alone. 
With  red  lips  parted,  in  her  strange  surprise ; 
And  brooding  shadows  creep  into  her  eyes — 

The  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  rapturous  pain 

And  passion  that  shall  mar  her  soul  with  stain  ! 
July,  1882.  Fanny  Driscoll, 


ANECDOTES    OF    CELEBRITIES. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  local  manners  at  Brighton 
had  a  rough  pleasantness  about  them,  corresponding  with 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  place.  When  Miles  (or 
Smoaker,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  therefore  everybody, 
called  him)  was  chief  bathing-man,  he  once  saw  his  royal 
highness  swimming  too  far,  as  Miles  thought,  out  to  sea. 
Miles  hailed  "  Mr.  Prince  "  to  come  back.  The  prince  struck 
further  out.  Thereupon  Smoaker  dashed  in  after  him,  and 
brought  his  royal  highness  back  by  the  ear,  exclaiming,  as 
he  thus  towed  the  princely  freight :  "  I  are'nt  a-goen  to  let 
the  king  hang  me  for  letten  the  Prince  of  Wales  drown  his- 
self; not  I,  to  please  nobuddy,  I  can  tell 'e."  The  prince 
forgave  the  act  in  consideration  of  its  motive. 


One  evening  Mary  Lamb  took  a  sudden  and  violent  fancy 
to  have  some  Stilton  cheese  for  supper.  It  was  very  wet, 
and  getting  rather  late,  but  Charles  at  once  volunteered  to 
try  whether  any  could  be  got.  He  sallied  forth,  and  reached 
their  cheesemonger  just  as  the  shutters  were  being  put  up. 
In  reply  to  his  demand,  he  was  assured  that  they  had  some 
fine  ripe  Stilton  ;  and  the  shopkeeper  proceeded  to  cut  off  a 
slice.  As  it  lay  on  the  scales,  Lamb's  attention  was  forcibly 
arrested  by  the  lively  gambols  of  a  number  of  maggots 
which  came  to  the  surface  of  the  "  fine  ripe  Stilton."  "  Now, 
Mr.  Lamb,"  said  the  cheesemonger,  "  shall  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  sending  this  home  for  you  ?  "  "  No,  th-th-thank  you," 
said  Charles.  "  If  you  will  give  me  a  bit  of  twine,  I  cou- 
cou-could,  p'rhaps,  1-1-1-lead  it  home  !  " 


Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  dinner  hour  approached,  Dumas 
felt  in  his  pocket,  and  found  it  empty.  He  had  forgotten 
his  purse.  Making  his  way  promptly  to  the  house  of  Paul 
Meurice,  he  found  Madame  Meurice  at  home,  but  not  her 
husband,  who  had  gone  out,  taking  the  key  of  his  cash-box 
with  him,  and  leaving  her  one  solitary  louis  for  domestic 
expenses.  "  Well,  Til  take  that,"  said  Dumas  ;  "  I  wanted 
at  least  five ;  t>ut  it'll  be  hard  if  I  can't  scrape  together  the 
other  four."  And  pressing  the  lady's  hand  warmly  he  was 
about  to  take  his  leave  when  she  called  him  back.  "  Oh, 
M.  Dumas,  I  know  you  are  fond  of  my  pickles,  and  as  I've 
just  been  making  some,  I've  put  aside  a  jar  for  you."  "Oh, 
thank  you  ever  so  much.  I'll  take  it  now."  "  No  ;  I'll  let 
the  servant  girl  carry  it  out  to  your  cab."  Dumas  regains 
the  vehicle,  followed  by  the  maid,  who  deposits  the  precious 
jar  on  the  seat  beside  him.  "  Thanks,  puss,"  says  the  novel- 
ist, with  a  paternal  chuck  of  the  chin  ;  "here,  take  this  for 
your  trouble."  And  he  hands  her  the  louis  he  had  just  bor- 
rowed from  her  mistress. 

Lord  Dudley  had  a  trick  of  rehearsing  over  to  himself,  in 
an  undertone,  the  good  things  he  was  about  to  deliver  to  the 
company,  so  that  the  person  who  sat  next  to  him  had  gene- 
rally the  advantage  of  his  wit  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
party.  A  man  not  very  remarkable  for  agreeableness  once 
proposed  to  walk  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Trav- 
eler's Club  with  Lord  Dudley,  who,  discussing  the  proposal 
mentally  (as  he  thought)  with  himself,  said  audibly :  "  I 
don't  think  it  will  bore  me  very  much  to  let  him  walk  with 
me  that  distance."  A  happy  specimen  of  his  wit  was  this 
retort  to  a  German  lady,  at  Vienna,  who  had  somewhat 
rudely  complained  of  the  bad  French  spoken  by  "you  Eng- 
lish," in  London.  "True,  madam,"  he  said,  "we  have  not 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  had  the  French  twice  in  our 
capital."  This  recalls  a  retort  about  as  good  made  by  an 
Englishman  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  when  embassador  in 
England,  who  said,  with  equally  lax  manners,  that  they  were 
right  in  thinking  the  English  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
"  Perhaps  so,"  was  the  reply,  "just  as  we  always  thought 
you  were  a  nation  of  soldiers." 


"  Call  that  a  kind  man  ?"  said  an  actorto  Douglas  Jerrold, 
speaking  of  an  absent  acquaintance  ;  "a  man  who  is  away 
from  his  family,  and  never  sends  them  a  farthing  !  Call  that 
kindness?"  "  Yes,  unremitting  kindness,"  Jerrold  replied. 
'.On  the  occasion  of  starting  a  convivial  club,  some- 
body proposed  that  it  should  consist  of  twelve  members,  and 
be  called  "  The  Zodiac,"  each  member  to  be  named  after  a 
sign.  "  And  what  shall  I  be  ?  "  inquired  a  somewhat  solemn 
man,  who  was  afraid  that  his  name  would  be  forgotten.  Jer- 
rold :  "Oh,  we'll  bring  you  in  as  the  weight  in  Libra." 

"  God  has  written  'honest  man'  on  his  face,"  said  a  friend 
to  Jerrold,  speaking  of  a  person  in  whom  Jerrold's  faith  was 
not  altogether   blind.     "  Humph  !"  Jerrold  replied;  "then 

the  pen  must  have  been  a  very  bad  one." A  gourmet 

joined  a  social  club  to  which  Jerrold  belonged,  and  opened 
a  conversation  on  dinner.  "  Now,  nobody,"  said  the  London 
Savarin,  "can  guess  what  I  had  for  dinner  to-day."  The 
company  declined  to  speculate,  whereupon  the  gour met  said, 
with  an  air,  "  Why,  calf 's-tail  soup."  Jerrold  :  "  Extremes 
meet." 

The  daughter  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  a  girl  re- 
markable for  her  beauty,  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by 
John  Wesley's  exhortations..  After  the  sermon  Wesley  was 
invited  to  this  gentleman's  house  to  luncheon,  and  with  him 
self  one  of  his  preachers  was  entertained.  This  preacher 
like  many  of  the  class  at  that  time,  was  a  man  of  plain 
manners,  and  not  conscious  of  the  restraints  of  good  society. 
The  fair  young  Methodist  sat  beside  him  at  the  table,  and 
he  noticed  that  she  wore  a  number  of  rings.  During  a  pause 
in  the  meal  the  preacher  took  hold  of  the  young  lady's  hand, 
and  raising  it  in  the  air,  called  Wesley's  attention  to  the 
sparkling  jewels.  "What  do  you  think  of  this,  sir,"  he  said, 
"for  a  Methodist's  hand?"  The  girl  turned  crimson.  For 
to  Wesley,  with  his  known  and  expressed  aversion  to  finery, 
the  question  was  a  peculiarly  awkward  one.  But  the  aged 
evangelist  showed  a  tact  which  Chesterfield  might  have  en- 
vied. He  looked  up  with  a  quiet,  benevolent  smile,  and 
simply  said  :  "  The  hand  is  very  beautiful."  The  blushing 
beauty  had  expected  something  far  different  from  a  reproof 
wrapped  up  with  such  felicity  in  a  compliment.  She  had 
the  good  sense  to  say  nothing  ;  but  when  a  few  hours  later 
she  again  appeared  in  Wesley's  presence,  the  beautiful  hand 
was  stripped  of  every  ornament  except  those  which  nature 
had  given. 


'■ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    ENGLISH     ARISTOCRACY. 


A  Little  of  the  Gossip  which  at  Present  Interests  London. 


After  many  threatenings,  consequent  upon  a  lack  of  bid- 
ders whenever  the  place  has  been  put  up  for  sale,  Kensing- 
ton House  is  at  last  about  to  be  pulled  down.  Kensington 
House  is  a  noble  mansion,  facing  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
was  built  by  the  famous  (or  infamous,  whichever  you  like,) 
"  Baron  "  Grant,  when  he  was  the  financial  king  of  the  city, 
some  nine  years  ago.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  cost  him 
near  a  million  pounds.  In  luxuriousness  of  appointments 
and  splendor  of  decoration  it  equals  if  not  surpasses  any  of 
the  royal  palaces.  The  grand  hall  and  staircase  are  built 
of  white  marble,  and  the  grounds  extend  over  an  area  of 
twelve  acres.  But  the  bubble  upon  which  the  baron  soared 
aloft  did  not  remain  unpricked  long  enough  for  him  to  enjoy 
the  princely  abode.  Upon  his  downfall  in  76,  the  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  who  found  it  plastered  all 
over  with  mortgages.  It  has  twice  been  put  up  at  auction, 
and  for  years  has  been  ready  to  pass  into  the  possession  of 
any  millionaire  or  joint-stock  company,  for  none  other  could 
afford  to  purchase  it.  But  no  millionaire  was  found  willing, 
and  no  company  dared  risk  the  funds  of  its  stockholders. 
There  was  a  rumor  in  the  spring  of  1878  that  Mackay, 
the  bonanza  man,  had  either  bought  it  or  was  in  treaty  for 
it,  and  was  going  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London.  But 
as  it  turned  out  he  had  only  been  thinking  about  it,  and 
was  not  willing  to  give  the  price  asked,  something  like  two 
million  pounds  sterling. 

Had  he  bought  it,  installed  his  wife  there,  allowed  her  the 
swing  she  has  had  in  Paris,  and  had  gone  the  proper  way 
about  it,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Mackays  would 
soon  have  occupied  a  position  in  London  enjoyed  by  no 
foreigners  and  few   natives.     All   they   would    have    been 
obliged  to  do  would  have  been  to  get  hold  of  some  one  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  "  set  "  (the  higher  up  in  the  aristo- 
cratic scale  and  the  lower  in  their  creditor's  books  the  bet- 
ter) to  back  them,  and  then  give  a  series  of  grand  entertain- 
ments, balls,  and  dinners — especially  the  latter.    The  prince, 
whose  epicurean  tastes  are  his  weakest  point,  next  to  profes- 
sional beauties,  would  soon  ask  his  "pal"  about  the  new 
comers,  and  the  delicately   replenished   condition    of    the 
"pal's"  bank   account   would   show  itself    in  all   the  nice 
things  the  "pal  "would  have  to  say  about  them.     "Cap- 
ital   chap,    Mackay,"   he'd    drop   out,  knowingly;    "dined 
there    yesterday.     His    cook   is  a  chef,   and  his   wine  the 
fittest  I   know.      He's  got    some    Chateau  Margeaux  that 
the   Emperor  Louis   Napoleon  laid  down  in  '53,  that  cost 
him  two  pound  ten  a  bottle,  so  he  told  me  ;  and  he  pays 
Morris  half  a  guinea  apiece  for  his  cigars."  There  the  "  pal " 
would  stop,  and  the  prince  would  ask  no  more,  but  the  two 
would  meet   again  next  day  at  the  Marlborough  Club,  and 
the      prince     be     treated    to     fresh     ravings     about     the 
Puree    du    saumon,    and  Jilets    de    sole    a    la    Russe    to 
be    got     at     Kensington     House,     and      the     upshot     of 
it     all     would     be     a     dinner     from      Mackay    to      the 
prince,    arranged    by    the    pal,    and    made    one     of    the 
grandest  that   money   could   provide.     From  that    on,  the 
Mackays  would  go,  and  in    time  select   their  guests  from 
among  those  who  at  first  would  not  have  selected  them.     It 
was   a   rare  chance,  there's   no   doubt   about    it.     But  Mr. 
Mackay  didn't  seem  to  see  it  at  all,  or  if  he  did,  not  to  care 
for  it ;  for  instead  of  Kensington    House   being  to-day  the 
swell  house  of  the  far  West  End,  as  it  might  have  been  in 
his  hands,  the  gardens  are  now  covered  with   weeds  ;    the 
picturesque  lake,  once  alive  with  fish,  is  a  dried-up   pool  ; 
the  house   is  to  be  demolished,  and  upon  its  magnificent 
grounds  a  square  of  fashionable  residences  is  to  be  erected. 
The  sale  of  the  scapegrace  Duke  of  Hamilton's  art  trea- 
sures has  begun,  and  day  after  day  the  dissemination  of  the 
gems  of  Hamilton  Palace  goes   on.     It  is  indeed  a  pitiable 
sight  to  see  these  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  refined  tastes 
of  a  once  great  and  noble  house  ruthlessly  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  scattered  broadcast  among  dealers 
and  rich  parvenu  collectors  of  objets  d'art,  who  are  as  in- 
capable of  appreciating  them  for  their  intrinsic  value,  as  they 
are  anxious  to  pay  fabulous  prices  for  them  because  they 
once  belonged  to  a  duke.     I  say  "  a  once  noble  house,"  for 
only  in  name  is  the  house  of  Hamilton  noble  any  longer. 
Since  the  present  possessor  came  into  the  title,  some  nine- 
teen years  ago,  he  has  left  nothing  undone  that  a  low  mind 
could  suggest  to  drag  his  purple  through  the  mire  or  trample 
his  proud  coronet  under  foot.       A  great,   coarse,  sensual- 
looking,  red-haired  man  he  is,  of  seven  and  thirty,  without  a 
feature  in  his  face  evincing  intellect  or  refinement,  without  a 
point  in  his  unwieldy  person  to  indicate  blood.     He  and  the 
Marquis    of    Hastings    came    into    princely     patrimonies 
about  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  duke  succeeded  his 
father  the  same  year  that  the  marquis  came  of  age.  In  1863 
they  began  life  together,  if  one  long  unbroken  term  of  un- 
bridled riot  and  dissipation  can  be  called  life.      Lord  Hast- 
ings died  in  1S68,  a  physical  and   financial  wreck,  but  the 
pace  which  destroyed  his  body  and  ruined  his  estate  only 
partially  affected  the  duke,  whose  brutish  physique  withstood 
the  strain  to  which  his  more  refined  companion  succumbed, 
'  ->ugh  his  estates,  like  those  of  the  other,  passed  into  the 
'is  of  his  creditors.     He  then  became  a  pensioner,  so  to 
■He,    upon  their  bounty,   living    on  what   they   chose  to 
jw  him,  while  his  affairs  underwent  a  settlement.     He  has 
passed  much  of  his  time  in   Paris,  where  his  phaeton   and 
pair  are  as  well  known  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Bois 
as  they  once  were  in  Pall  Mall  and  Hyde  Park,  and  where 
his  fast  proclivities  and  immoral  tendencies  have  gained  a 
position  of  note  for  him.     He  is  married  to  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester's  daughters  who  is  greatly  pitied.     He  has 
lately  begun  to  show  himself  on  the  English  turf,  but  has  ex- 
perienced rather  a  cold  reception,  and  buys  yearlings  for 
hundreds  of  guineas   apiece  at  Tattersalls,  while  his  family 
heirlooms  are  being  sold  to  pay  for  them.  "  It's  an  ill  wind," 
etc.,  for  such  a  course  as  his  suits  the  snobs  down  to  the 
ground.     By  just  such  downfalls  and  degradations  of  the  no- 
bility do  they  profit  and  raise  up  their  heads. 

We  have  some  snobs  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  real 
vulgar  snobs  they  are  ;  such  people,  for  instance,  as  the  Mc- 
Gard- Hoggs,  the  Sassoons  of  Ashley,  the  Goodrich-Allfreys, 


You  can  tell  a  snob  nowadays  by  one  sign  if  all  others  fail  : 
they  adopt  a  compound  name,  or  stick  "  of  some  place" 
after  it.  The  Brasseys  are  perhaps  the  greatest  snobs  we've 
got,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Fate  has  named  them 
with  much  appropriateness.  Mr.  Brassey  has  lately  been 
made  a  baronet,  and  is  also  a  junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Gladstone  has  done  all  he  could  to  make  him  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife  a  lady,  but  the  job  has  been  too  much  for  even 
the  redoubtable  premier.  Sir  Thomas— that's  his  name  now 
— instead  of  attending  to  the  small  duties  of  his  government 
office,  goes  round  bragging  about  his  wife  being  the  greatest 
authoress  of  the  day,  because  she  wrote  a  book  called  "  The 
Cruise  of  the  Sunbeam,"  and  people  read  it  for  fun,  and  so 
gave  it  a  large  sale.  Lady  Brassey  does  affect  literature  ad 
nauseam,  and  keeps  no  end  of  private  secretaries  and  aman- 
uenses, all  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  and  gets  herself  "  inter- 
viewed" by  the  society  papers,  and  has  articles  published 
about  her  hours  of  work,  and  all  that  sort  of  rubbish  ;  but 
the  sort  of  person  she  is  shows  itself  better  in  things  like 
this  :  Among  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  art  collection  is  a 
chandelier  of  rock  crystal.  It  is  regarded  by  connoisseurs 
as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection,  a  mate  to  it  being  un- 
known in  Europe.  Its  singular  character ;  its  being,  as  it 
were,  sui generis,  makes  its  chief  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
connoisseur,  Not  so,  however,  with  Lady  Brassey.  The 
day  before  the  sale  began  she  wrote  to  the  auctioneers  to  say 
she  wanted  the  chandelier,  and  instructed  them  to  buy  it  in 
for  her  at  any  price,  provided  they  could  get  another  one  to 
match  it. 


SAN    FRANCISCO     FASHIONS. 


The  report  of  the  widowed  Countess  of  Lonsdale  having 
been  privately  married  to  Honorable  Luke  White,  Lord  An- 
nally's  eldest  son  and  heir,  turns  out  to  be  a  canard.  Her 
decided  leaning  toward  that  gentleman,  even  during  the  late 
earl's  lifetime,  made  such  a  (Unoiiment  highly  probable  ;  but 
there  are  several  other  male  members  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  set — to  which  the  young  countess  also  belongs — 
whose  names  might  be  as  appropriately  coupled  with  hers  as 
has  been  Mr.  Luke  White's.  She  has  a  place  down  near 
Windsor,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  took  lunch 
eon  with  there  one  day  during  the  Ascot  week.  This  they 
couldn't  have  done  had  the  clandestine  marriage  taken 
place.  Cockaigne. 

London,  July  11,  18S2. 


The  "professional  beauty"  is  no  new  feature  of  the  Lon- 
don season.  In  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers  and 
great-grandmothers  the  reigning  belles  excited  just  as  much 
vulgar  curiosity  and  gossip  as  they  do  now.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Gunnings,  Maria  and  Elizabeth,  who  appeared  at 
the  court  of  George  II.,  one  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  the 
other  of  nineteen,  and  both  without  a  shilling  to  their  dowry. 
"  They  are  declared,"  writes  Walpole,  "  to  be  the  handsom- 
est women  alive  ;  they  can't  walk  in  the  park  or  go  to  Vaux- 
hall  but  such  crowds  follow  them  that  they  are  generally 
driven  away."  The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  became  the 
wife  of  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  he  fell  in  love  with  her 
at  a  masquerade.  His  Grace  was  so  enamored  of  the  lovely 
Elizabeth  that  he  left  the  faro-table,  where  he  had  staked  a 
thousand  guineas,  and  "  let  the  game  slide,"  while  he  paid 
devoted  court  to  his  enchantress.  Two  nights  later,  at  half 
an  hour  past  midnight,  they  were  married  by  Dr.  Keith  with 
the  ring  of  a  bed-curtain  in  Mayfair  Chapel,  one  of  the  most 
hasty  and  eccentric  marriages  on  record.  In  less  than  three 
weeks  Maria  Gunning  followed  her  sister's  example,  and 
was  wedded  to  Lord  Coventry.  The  two  beauties  were  even 
greater  objects  of  popular  curiosity  after  their  marriages  than 
before.  When  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  presented,  the 
crowd  at  the  drawing-room  was  so  great  that  even  "noble 
persons  "  clambered  upon  chairs  and  tables  to  look  at  her, 
while  mobs  gathered  round  the  doors  of  the  two  "  goddesses" 
to  see  them  get  into  their  sedan-chairs  ;  and  such  crowds 
flocked  to  see  the  duchess  when  she  went  to  her  castle,  that 
seven  hundred  persons  sat  up  all  night  in  a  Yorkshire  town 
in  order  to  see  her  start  in  her  post-chaise  the  next  morning. 
Lady  Coventry  was  equally  run  after.  At  Worcester  a  shoe- 
maker made  two  guineas  and  a  half  by  showing,  at  a  penny 
a  head,  the  shoe  which  he  was  making  for  the  countess. 
She  had,  however,  little  but  her  beauty  to  recommend  her. 
It  was  she  who  made  the  singularly  maladroit  remark  to  his 
majesty  that  the  one  sight  she  longed  to  see  was  a  corona- 
tion. Her  husband,  who  was  a  sensible  man  in  many  re- 
spects, though  somewhat  of  a  bear  in  manners,  objected 
strongly  to  her  ladyship's  excessive  use  of  red  and  white 
powders  and  paints  ;  and  once  at  a  large  dinner-party,  sus- 
pecting that  she  had  been  "  making  herself  up,"  he  chased 
his  wife  round  the  table  till  he  caught  her,  when,  before  all 
the  company,  he  scrubbed  her  face  with  a  napkin. 


A  writer  in  the  Paris  Figaro  obliges  the  public  of  that 
great  metropolis  with  a  minute  sketch  of  the  life  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Victor  Hugo's  surviving  daughter,  Adele,  who  has 
now  for  ten  years  been  the  inmate  of  a  private  lunatic  asy- 
lum in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  who  is  now  very  ill. 
She  is  fifty  years  of  age,  and  her  story  is  a  very  sad  one. 
She  fell  in  love  with  a  naval  officer,  who  had  some  property 
in  England  and  estates  in  Trinidad.  Her  relatives  were  op- 
posed to  her  marriage  ;  but,  as  she  was  of  full  age,  she  car 
ried  her  point,  and  the  newly  married  couple  proceeded  to 
the  West  Indies.  After  a  few  years  of  life  together  the  com- 
modore abandoned  his  wife,  whose  previous  eccentricity,  un- 
der this  blow,  rapidly  developed  into  insanity.  She  has  her 
own  servants,  and  spends  most  of  her  time  walking  in  the 
grounds.  Her  father  often  visits  her,  and  the  days  of 
his  visits  are  red-letter  days  both  to  her  and  the  other  pa- 
tients, who  know  him  well.  While  the  others  are  about  him 
the  daughter  caresses  her  father's  face,  exclaiming  :  "  I  have 
lost  my  life."  She  speaks  in  a  low  tone,  and  as  her  venera- 
ble father  is  somewhat,  deaf,  her  companions  repeat  what 
she  says  in  their  way. 


"An  advance  notice  of  Mark  Twain's  new  book  has  been 
sent  to  this  office,"  says  the  Denver  Tribune,  "accompanied 
by  a  request  to  publish.  Mr.  Twain  is  reputed  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman of  abundant  means  ;  by  a  life  of  penury  and  stingi- 
ness he  has  managed  to  get  richer  than  most  people  in  his 


line  of  business,  and  if  he  wants  newspaper  puffing  he  should 
the  Morgan-Lloyds,  the  Loftus-Otways,  and  the  Brasseys.  |  pay  for  it,  just  as  other  business  men  do." 


Our  merchants  are  actively  laying  in  their  fall  and  winter 
stnek,  and  among  the  new  goods  there  are  many  novelties, 
especially  in  the  material  for  expensive   toilets.     I  saw  one 
pattern  which  has  never  before  been  in  this  market.     It  is 
called  "Satin  Ottoman,"  the  name  relating  to  the  ground- 
work, which  is  a  light  sort  of  silver-gray  with  vines  running 
through  it  of  pale  delicate  tints  of  pink  and  greenish-yellow. 
Dispersed  over  this  ground  are  clusters  about  three  inches 
apart  of  flowers  and  leaves,  representing  wild  roses  and  buds 
in  a  shade  known  as  strawberry.     These  flowers  are  of  em- 
bossed velvet.     This  handsome  fabric  is  intended  to  be  used 
in  combination  with  plain  satin  of  the  strawberry  shade,  the 
ground  showing  the  Turkish  colors.      The  costume  is  to  be 
made  a.  la  Turque,  gracefully  slashed  the  entire  length  of 
the  skirt,  and  held  in  position  with  bouquets  of  velvet  flowers 
to  correspond  with  the  embossed  ones.     Another  new  dress 
material  is  of  striped   grenadine,  and  bands  or  stripes   of 
velours  d^Utrecht.     These  velvet  stripes  are  not  embossed, 
but  are  raised  in  uncut  velvet,  forming  vines  and   various 
descriptions  of  flowers   of  all  the   new    shades,  while    the 
leaves  give  the  autumnal  tints.     This  fabric  is  intended  for 
a  full-dress  dinner  party  or  reception,  and  is  made  up  with 
satin    the   exact    shade   of   the    grenadine    stripe,    which, 
in    the    piece    I    saw,    was    a    light     blue     of    the    new 
fashioned  tint.     It  could  also  be  combined  with  strawberry 
color  to  match  the  flowers  in  the  stripes,  the  waist,   pan- 
iers,  and  train  being  of  the  velours  of  Utrecht,  and  the  front 
of  the  plain  satin,  covered  with  little  drops  of  chenille,  the 
shade  of  the  flowers,  and  finished  at  the  base  with  a  moss 
fringe  of  the  autumnal  tints.     In  another  material  for  dresses 
I  saw  some  new   stripes  of  satin  and  plush,  the   stripes  of 
each  about  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  making  in  the  width 
of  the  material  six  stripes  of  each.     The  beauty  and  novelty 
of  this  was  the  stripes  of  the  plush,  which  were  ribbed  about 
an  inch  apart,  forming  several  delicate  shades.     This  mate- 
rial was  marked  at  six  dollars  a  yard,  and  was  intended  for 
the  skirt  of  a  suit,  to  be  made  up  with  elegantly  embroid- 
ered lady's  cloth.     The  embroidery  showed  a  lace  pattern  in 
imitation  of  guipure,  one   side  of  it  being  at  least   twelve 
inches  wide,  and  the  other,  for  waist  and  sleeve  trimmings, 
two  or  three  inches  wide.     Among  other  things,  I  saw  a  re- 
cently finished  costume  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  its  quiet  elegance.     It  was  of  satin  foulard 
in  Japanese  designs.     Over  a  navy  blue  ground  were  horns- 
of-plenty  in  terra  cotta  shades,  mingling  with  moss  rose- 
buds in  their   natural  tints.     This  fabric  formed  the  body 
with  a  crev^  a  la  Cltarles  IX.,  the  back  extending  into  deep 
paniers.     The  skirt  was  of  the  same,  opening  on  the  sides  in 
the  shape  of  a  long  narrow  V,  showing  a  cluster  of  kilt-pleat- 
ings  which  were  inserted,  and  made  of  plain  faille  of  navy 
blue.     The  faille  was  also  formed  into  soft  drapery,  coming 
from  under  the  crevi  and  caught  gracefully  back,  without 
even  a  bow  of  any  description.     At  the  base  of  the  skirt  was 
a  narrow  double  box-pleating  of  figured  foulard.     But  the 
most  novel  and  pretty  material  of  all  was  some  which  was 
first  introduced  and  worn   by  the  celebrated  actress  Made- 
moiselle Granier  in  the  character  of    "Madame  Le  Dia- 
ble."     It  is  called  seguins  de  nacre.     It  is  a  sort  of  span- 
gle  work   of   metal  pieces,  changeable,  and   reflecting  all 
of  the  new  dark  shades,  the  greens  predominating.     These 
spangles,  or  bangles,  are  dependent  from  a  network  of  col- 
ored metal  beads,  which  are  worked  upon  Brussels  net  in  dia- 
mond pattern.     The  reflection  of  these  is  wonderful.     Their 
glinting  and  glistening  when  the  body  of  the  wearer  is  in 
motion  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  constant  blaze  of  light. 
There   has   as    yet    been    but   one  pattern   of  this   lovely 
fabric    received.      It  measures  one  yard   wide,   and   is  in- 
tended  as   the   complete    front  of    a  princess    robe,   with 
sleeves  of  the  same.      Accompanying  this   are   six  yards 
of  the  same  brilliant  stuff,  of  three  or  four  inches  in  width, 
intended  for  trimming.     What  I  saw  is  to  be  made  up  with 
terra-cotta  satin,  or  any  color  corresponding  with  the  colors 
of  the  brilliants.     Another  piece   of  the  same   description 
was  entirely  black,  and  of  jet,  the  beauty  of  it  being  that, 
although  it  looks  heavy,  it  is  light  to  wear,  and  would  be  very 
appropriate  for  a  lady  who,  although  not  in  mourning,  does 
not  wish  to  appear  in  colors.     Another  fresh  importation  is 
jet-work  in  Brussels  lace.     One  piece  shown  me,  which  was 
marked  at  fifty  dollars  a  yard,  was  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
in  width,  and  elaborate  with  thick,  short-cut  beads,  showing 
a  pattern  of  roses,  water-lilies,  and  long,  graceful  lily  leaves. 
This  was  intended  as  the  waist  and  sleeves  of  a  costume. 
Another  piece  of  the  same  description  had  longer  beads  and 
a  longer  design  in  the  pattern,  and  revealed  field-grass  and 
wheat.     It  was  intended  for  the  trimming  of  dress  skirts  to 
be  put  on  in  V-shape,  or  as  panneaux.    One  novelty  of  fash- 
ion is  intended  for  the  front  of  a  dress,  and  is  of  an  apron- 
shape  of  ladder-work,  joined  together  by  four  strips  of  jet 
passetnenterie.     The  ladder  part  is  wrought  out  of  large  silk 
balls,  and  good  sized  cut  jet  beads.    The  article  was  entirely 
black,  and  to  be  worn  over  black  or  any  of  the  new  dark 
shades.     I  also  saw  new  trimmings  ;  one,  in  particular,  was 
of  black  velvet,  some  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  and  was 
marked  at  ten  dollars  per  yard.     The  flowers  had  first  been 
traced  out  on  a  solid  piece  of  velvet,  and  then  worked  with 
a  kind  of  silk  cord,  after  which  they  were  cut  out  of  the  body 
of  the  velvet,  giving  the  design  of  lace-work.     Speaking  of 
lace,  reminds  me  of  some  new  lace  sets  of  ficelle,  which 
are    intended    as    dress    garniture,    and    include    paniers, 
collerete,     and     cuffs.     It    is     all     hand -made,     and    in 
guipure     design.     One     set     was     valued      at     forty -five 
dollars.     It    is    really    surprising    how    fashionable    this 
ficelle,   or  as  as  it  is  called  in  English,    twine   lace,   has 
become.     It  comes  in  flounces,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  into  complete  over-garments  before  the 
winter  is  over.     By  the  time  spring  comes  it  will  find  its  way 
in  parasols.     The  favorite  pattern  seems  to  be  in  guipure, 
although  there  are  several  other  styles.     One  very  pretty  one 
displayed  bunches  of  roses.      Another  was  of  many  wild 
flowers.     Still  another  was  of  grasses  and  leaves.     The  most 
fashionable  and  elegant  chandeliers  are  now  made  in  pol- 
ished brass  and  bronze.     Being  impervious  to  dampness,  in 
consequence  of  being  thoroughly  lacquered,  they  do  not  tar- 
nish. Helena. 
July  25,  1882. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  and  son  returned  to  San  Francisco 
on  Monday  last  after  a  long  absence  in  the  East.  Miss 
Fannie  Stegman  will  return  from  the  Yosemite  on  Saturday 
next.  Samuel  Miller  returned  from  the  Yosemite  on  Tues- 
day last.  Major  W.  A.  Stanton,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from 
the  East  on  Monday  last.  Charles  A.  Gunnison  returned 
home  on  Saturday  last.  Colonel  James  M.  Barney  is  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  Miss  Jennie  Hooker  and  Miss  Gracie 
Jones,  who  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll  in  Sacra- 
mento, have  returned  home.  Miss  Mamie  Finlay  is  visiting 
Miss  Fannie  Tyrrell  at  Sacramento.  Professor  W.  B.  Ris- 
ing and  family,  of  Berkeley,  have  returned  from  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  Captain  Hoorier,  U.  S.  N.,  and  family,  who 
have  been  on  an  extended  visit  in  the  East,  have  returned  to 
this  coast,  and  are  domiciled  in  Oakland.  Miss  Eliza  Foun- 
tain, of  Napa,  is  visiting  Miss  Mattie  Raney  in  Oakland. 
Mrs.  Butler,  of  Oakland,  is  at  Anderson's  Springs.  Mrs. 
Breckinridge  has  returned  to  Monterey,  after  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  city.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Crane  and  Miss  Nannie 
Crane,  of  Oakland,  who  have  been  enjoying  themselves  at 
Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  for  a  month  or  more,  have  re- 
turned home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Perkins,  of  Sacramento, 
have  gone  to  Tahoe  to  remain  until  the  middle  of  August. 
Mrs.  George  Taylor,  of  Sacramento,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  this  city  and  Oakland  since  the  first  of  July,  has  returned 
home.  Miss  Maggie  Cunningham,  of  Sacramento,  has  gone 
to  Santa  Cruz  to  remain  a  few  weeks.  Miss  Mamie  Alex- 
ander, of  Oakland,  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz.  Miss  N. 
Reynolds  has  gone  down  to  Monterey  for  a  short  time.  Mrs. 
William  M.  Stewart  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Birdsall  and  Miss  Lily  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  are 
at  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dray  and  Miss  C.  Dray, 
of  Sacramento,  who  have  been  sojourning  a  while  at  Mon- 
terey, have  returned  home.  Miss  Amy  Crocker  and  Miss 
Kitty  Waters,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  Idlewild,  Lake  Tahoe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook  have  been  spending  a  few  days 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte ;  also  Miss  L.  McKinstry,  Miss  L. 
Arner,  and  Miss  L.  Bodiston.  Miss  Lillie  Hastings  and 
Miss  Kelly  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Crocker  has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  Sacramento.  L. 
D.  Castello,  U.  S.  N.,  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Miss 
Wilkins,  of  Napa,  is  at  Monterey.  W.  P.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
at  the  Baldwin.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Sessions  has  returned  from 
Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  are  in  Geneva ; 
also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Cook,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eddy,  and 
Miss  Houston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.Shreve  have  returned 
from  a  short  visit  to  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hun- 
tington and  Miss  Huntington,  who  spent  several  weeks  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast,  during  the  summer  of  1879,  arrived  here 
on  Sunday  last,  and  are  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
S.  Ladd  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last,  to  remain  a 
shun  time.  Miss  Pearl  Kelton,  of  Napa,  is  visiting  friends 
in  Oakland.  Colonel  Fred  Crocker  returned  from  Ore- 
gon on  Monday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman  have  been 
spending  a  short  time  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Dodge  are  now  at  Monterey.  M.  W.  Philips,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
at  the  Baldwin.  Miss  Mollie  Dodge  has  returned  from  San 
Rafael,  and  gone  to  Monterey.  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge  has 
returned  from  Lake  Tahoe,  and  is  at  the  Grand.  Miss  Jose- 
phine Hale,  who  has  been  in  Europe  for  several  years, 
arrived  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  William 
Lent,  Miss  Lent,  Miss  Blocltf,  and  Eugene  Lent  went 
to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kellogg, 
of  Oakland,  are  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Miss  E. 
Bichard  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Collier,  who  have  been  sojourning  at  Clear  Lake  during  the 
past  two  months,  have  returned  for  the  season.  Miss  Maud 
Moore,  of  San  Jose',  has  gone  to  Monterey.  Mrs.  Alvinza 
Hayward,  of  San  Mateo,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Rose  Jr.,  are  at  Harbin's  Springs.  On  Tuesday  evening  last 
the  ladies  and  officers  of  the  Presidio  gave  a  hop,  which  was 
well  attended,  considering  that  nearly  all  of  the  young  ladies 
are  still  out  of  town.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  is  contemplating 
another  Eastern  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Phelan  and 
family  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley 
Severance  returned  from  Southern  California  on  Monday 
last.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Rose,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  at  the  Palace. 
General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  after  a  delightful  visit  to  the  Yo- 
semite and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  have  returned 
again  to  Angel  Island.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes  revisited  Monte- 
rey on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Blitz  Paxton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Paxton,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Bessie  Emerson,  of 
Healdsburg,  were  married  at  Mrs.  Paxton's  summer  resi- 
dence, near  Healdsburg,  on  Wednesday  last  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Burnett,  of  the  latter-named  place.  Governor  and  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  are  spending  a  lew  days  at 
Monterey.  Mrs.  Colonel  Dickinson,  after  a  two  months' 
visit  at  aanta  Cruz  and  San  Jose1,  has  gone  to  Napa  Soda 
Springs.  Chief  Justice  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison  re- 
turned from  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
W.  Forman  have  returned  from  Paraiso  Springs.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Lucas  have  returned  from  the  Yosemite.  Miss 
Louise  Dearborn  has  returned  to  the  Palace  from  Sonoma 
County,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton. 
Commodore  Shufeldt  will  return  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
next  steamer.  Mrs.  J.  Sinclair  and  daughter  are  at  Monterey. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Freeborn  and  family  went  down  to  Monterey 
on  Saturday  to  remain  a  week  or  two.  On  Thursday  evening, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  on  Turk  near  Franklin 
Street,  Miss  Lillie,  daughter  of  Reverend  C.  A.  Buckbee,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Robert  Currey,  son  of  ex-Chief  Justice 
Currey.  The  wedding  was  very  private,  only  a  few  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  being  present.  The  bride  looked  very 
lovely  in  white  satin,  cut  princesse,  with  long  tulle  veil  and 
orange  flowers.  The  presents  were  very  numerous  and 
costly.  Among  those  present  were  ex-Chief  Justice  and  Mrs. 
Currey,  ex-Senator  Cole,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Hittell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mason,  Major  and  Mrs.  Daniels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cheesman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spafford,  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Hammond,  the  Misses  Hittell,  Mason,  Daniels,  Chees- 
man, Sherman,  and  Hammond,  and  Messrs.  Roundtree, 
Belden,  Coon,  Abell,  and  Gore.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Currey  left 
for  Lake  Tahoe  yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
M.  Dodge,  of  San  Rafael,  are  at  Monterey.    J.  L.  Chamber- 


lain and  C.  J.  Bailey,  U.  S.  A,  and  H.  S.  Waring,  U.  S.  N., 
have  been  sojourning  a  portion  of  the  present  week  at  Mon- 
terey. The  engagement  of  Lieutenant  La  Favere,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Collins,  which  has  been  announced  in  this 
paper  heretofore,  will  culminate  in  a  wedding  ceremony  in  a 
few  days.  The  Misses  Farrier  and  Tubbs,  of  Oakland,  re- 
turned from  Monterey  on  Saturday  last.  F.  R.  Webster  and 
F.  S.  Collins  have  also  returned  from  Monterey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourne  have  returned  to  the  city  and  taken  up 
their  permanent  residence  at  the  Grand.  Miss  Carrie  Gwin 
returned  from  Menlo  on  Saturday  last.  Miss  Mamie  Gray- 
son has  also  returned  from  Menlo.  Mrs.  A.  Halsey  has  re- 
turned to  the  Lick  from  the  Yosemite.  The  Misses  Norma 
and  Hattie  Ryland,  of  San  Jose',  are  visiting  in  this  city. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  E.  Saunders  and  Miss  Lois  H.  Chap- 
man, daughter  of  F.  A.  Chapman,  took  place  in  this  city  on 
Thursday  last,  the  twenty-seventh  inst.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Mays  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
east  of  Tuolumne  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Curtis,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  have  been  visiting  relatives  in  this 
city,  returned  home  last  week.  Mrs.  Trieste  has  returned 
from  the  Geysers.  Mrs.  Dr.  Dean  is  still  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Lieutenant  R.  F.  Adams,  U.  S.  A,  now  commandant  at 
Yuma,  is  seeking  rest  and  recuperation  at  Santa  Monica  and 
Los  Angeles  at  present.  General  Fremont  has  returned  to 
Tucson  from  Sonora.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who 
have  been  visiting  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  have  re- 
turned to  Millbrae.  Miss  Julia  Blake,  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
visiting  friends  in  Oakland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Norton,  of 
Alameda,  have  gone  to  Monterey.  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams  has  re- 
turned from  Monterey.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Nelson  are  at  the 
Sierra  Madre  Valley.  Mrs.  Mills  and  daughter  went  to 
Monterey  on  Monday  last.  A  party  consisting  of  Miss 
Hattie  Rice,  Miss  Fay,  Miss  Whipple,  Reverend  and  Mrs. 

C.  D.  Barrows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  the  Misses  Gus- 
sie  and  Clara  Taylor,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  left  here  in  a  special 
car  for  Lake  Tahoe  on  Monday  last,  to  be  gone  six  days. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Rice  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  A  Johnson,  are 
spending  a  week  or  two  at  Tahoe.  Mrs.  Governor  Pacheco  is 
convalescing  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  where  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter Mabel  have  been  since  the  first  instant.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  last  Miss  Jennie  Flood  entertained  a  number  of 
her  lady  friends  at  Menlo  Park,  among  whom  were  Miss 
Flora  Low,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  the  Misses  Maggie  and 
Belle  Eyre,  and  a  number  of  other  young  ladies.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  have  been  spending  a  few  weeks  at 
Lake  Tahoe.  Miss  Jennie  Cox,  of  Sacramento,  has  gone  to 
Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Guthrie  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Guthrie,  of  Sacramento,  have  gone  to  Monterey.  Mrs. 
Judge  Hager  and  family  are  at  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fairfield,  and  Miss  Fairfield,  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Taylor,  of  San 
Jose' ;  the  Misses  E.  Boutwell,  A.  Boutwell,  and  H.  Lindley, 
of  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Nye,  of  San  Rafael, 
are  spending  the  week  at  Monterey.  W.  S.  Barnes,  John 
Sedgwick,  and  George  K.  Fitch  were  at  Monterey  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Jencks  will 
return  from  Lake  Tahoe  on  or  about  Wednesday  next.  Ex- 
Governor  William  Irwin  and  Miss  Irwin  have  been  in  the 
city  during  the  week.  Miss  Bessie  Harrold,  of  this  city,  is 
visiting  friends  in  Sacramento.  Mrs.  Doctor  J.  D.  Whitney 
and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  returned  from  Monterey  on  Monday 
last.  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  who  has  been  staying  at  Monterey 
for  several  weeks,  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday  last.  Mrs. 

D.  W.  Dickson  has  also  returned  from  the  seashore.  Mrs. 
Charles  Tuttle,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Walker,  and  Miss  Hammond  re- 
turned to  the  city  on  Tuesday  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A 
Anderson,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Toland  left  for  the  Yosemite  Valley  yesterday.  G. 
Blockinger,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  at  the  Baldwin  most  of  the 
week.  John  Mackayand  R.  N.  Dey  are  doing  the  Yosemite. 
J.  R.  Wilmer,U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  few  days." 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Johnston  and  Miss  R.  E.  Johnston, of  Oakland,  will 
arrive  from  the  East  to-day.  Miss  G.  Kilbourne  has  returned 
from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Marks,  after  a  delightful  sojourn  at 
the  Geysers  of  nearly  a  month,  has  returned  to  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  Captain  W.  G.  Moor  went  to  Monterey  on  Tuesday 
last.  G.  C.  Ide,  U.  S.  N.,  is  recruiting  at  Monterey.  Miss 
Lizzie  Sinton,  after  summering  two  months  at  Blythedale, 
Marin  County,  has  returned  home.  Frank  M.  Bee,  son  of 
Consul  Bee,  is  at  Etna  Springs.  Miss  Bray,  of  Fruit  Vale, 
went  to  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last.  J.  S.  Bacon  returns 
home  from  the  East  to-morrow.  The  many  friends  of  Ben 
Burling  (who  was  so  badly  injured  during  a  moonlight  frolic 
near  Santa  Cruz  a  short  time  ago)  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he 
has  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the  injuries  sustained  upon 
that  nocturnal  occasion.  It  having  been  stated  that  Colonel 
Bodisco,  military  attache"  to  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking, 
and  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Colonel  R.  H.  Savage,  had  lately  been 
thrown  from  a  horse  and  severely  injured,  response  to  an  in- 
quiry confirms  the  report,  but  adds  that  the  colonel  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  recovery.  Judges  Alexander  Campbell  and  J.  B. 
Southard,  of  Arizona,  are  in  the  city.  W.  F.  Babcock  and  a 
party  have  been  seeking  the  mountain  air  at  Shasta  and  the 
McCloud  River.  A  number  of  French  officers,  composed  of 
Colonel  L.  Palla  de  la  Barricide  and  Captain  Lefevre,  of  the 
army,  and  Lieutenants  Nicolas  and  French,  of  the  navy, 
have  been  visiting  the  Geysers,  and  leave  here  for  New  Cale- 
donia on  the  Zeatandia  to-morrow  afternoon.  John  S.  Sa- 
bin  returned  from  Tombstone  on  Wednesday  last.  Miss  E. 
H.  Skelton,  of  Sacramento,  is  staying  a  few  days  at  Monte- 
rey. Miss  Carrie  Williams,  of  Santa  Cruz,  is  visiting  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Chapman,  in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Weaver, 
of  Sacramento,  are  spending  the  present  week  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the  East  sev- 
eral months,  will  leave  for  home  in  a  few  days,  and  arrive 
here  on  or  about  the  eighth  of  August.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  Admiral  McDougall  is  seriously  ill  at  his  residence  at 
South  Park.  James  Keene  is  entertaining  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Sam  Ward  at  his  place  at  Newport.  Mrs.  Senator 
Farley  is  at  Chautauqua  Lake.  Miss  May  Crittenden  is  the 
"  observed  of  all  observers "  at  Great  Barrington,  as  she 
dashes  through  the  streets  of  that  place  of  an  evening  in  a 
handsome  phaeton.  Miss  Florence  Atherton  is  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  lawn  tennis  players  among  our 
California  ladies.  Among  the  Americans  attending  the 
Wagner  festival  now  in  progress  at  Baireuth,  is  Mrs.  Samuel 
D.  Mayer  and  Mrs.  Cutting.  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows  and  Mrs. 
Barrows  leave  here  for  the  East  on  August  fourteenth,  to 
remain  until  the  middle  of  September. 


THE    DEBRIS    QUESTION. 


The  following  communication  explains  itself,  and  the 
motives  we  have  for  its  publication.  It  presents  views  that 
are  new  and  well  worth  considering.  The  ddbris  question 
has  become  a  political  one.  The  controversy  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  localities  affected,  but  is  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  at  large  for  settlement : 

Appreciating  the  ability  and  independence  of  the  Argonaut  in  treat- 
ing public  questions,  I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  the  debris  question 
from  a  resident  miner's  standpoint.  If  the  facts  which  follow  justify 
the  conclusions,  I  hope  that  you  will,  when  touching  this  important 
question  editorially,  "  thunder  "for  the  rights  of  miners  as  well  as  others. 
The  miners  have  received  but  litde  popular  support,  greatly  due  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  law  patenting  mining  ground  went  into  effect  the 
mines  have  rapidly  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations. 
It  no  longer  being  necessary  to  do  work  on  claims  to  maintain  the 
title,  whole  mining  districts  are  patented  and  locked  up  for  speculative 
purposes.  The  community  interest  is  being  sacrificed  to  the  individual 
or  corporate  greed.  The  great  mass  of  independent  miners  whose  in- 
fluence was  formerly  felt  throughout  California  have  either  emigrated,  or 
now  have  only  a  working  interest,  with  wages  reduced  by  Chinese  com- 
petition, and  have  thus  lost  much  of  their  independence  as  well  as  en- 
thusiasm. The  defense  of  the  mining  cause  has  been  assumed  entirely 
by  the  corporations  who,  paying  the  expenses,  manipulate  the  defense, 
ignoring  the  resident  mining  population,  and  rely  for  their  defense  prin- 
cipally on  the  weight  of  capital  invested  and  the  immense  property  val- 
uation involved,  instead  of  the  true  defense — "The  right  to  mine" — 
not  because  capital  is  invested,  but  because  gold  is  essential  to  society, 
and  for  the  reason  that  a  vast  population  is  engaged  in  its  production 
whose  rights  are  as  sacred  as  those  engaged  in  any  other  occupation. 
Because  of  this  state  of  affairs  popular  opinion  and  sympathy  has 
been  against  us  ;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  reversed  if  the  true  defense 
were  made  through  the  rightful  channel.  Gold  production  neces- 
sitates washing  the  deposits  in  which  the  precious  metal  is  found. 
Debris  results  from  every  process,  and  dumpage  is  an  essential,  a  pri- 
mary right,  without  which  mining  is  impossible.  This  right  has  beeu 
recognized  and  universally  sustained.  Where  direcr  injury  has  been 
done,  courts  have  awarded  damages,  but  never  an  injunction  till  now, 
the  right  to  mine  being  as  fully  recognized  as  the  right  to  farm.  The 
initial  and  absolutely  necessary  "  right  of  dumpage  "  is  to  mining  what 
the  smoke-stack  is  to  the  foundry,  or  plowing  is  to  the  farmer.  The 
canons  and  rivers  are  the  natural  and  only  dumpage  grounds.  If 
miners  have  a  right  to  dump  a  barrow  load  a  day,  have  they  not  a  right 
to  dump  a  car-load — twenty — fifty — a  hundred  car-loads  a  day  ?  In- 
ventions have  improved  the  methods  of  mining.  The  hydraulic  stream 
now  makes  the  deposit  instead  of  the  barrow  or  car.  But  if  the  right 
of  dumpage  exists,  who  shall  dictate  the  method  ?  The  gravel  deposit 
being  limited  to  a  narrow  channel  along  the  face  of  the  mountain  range, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  worked  out  It  would  take 
ages  by  primitive  methods  ;  but  by  the  present  system  the  labor  of 
years  is  accomplished  in  days,  and  the  present  generation  receives  the 
benefit.  Nor  is  the  deposit  in  the  canons  greater  than  would  be  made 
eventually  if  ages  were  consumed  in  extracting  the  gold.  The  history 
of  California  is  well  known.  The  vast  army  of  gold-seekers,  finding 
themselves  suddenly  wealthy,  sought  their  ideal  places  of  abode,  and 
built  homes  that  were  the  dreams  of  their  youth,  made  reality  through 
the  generousity  of  nature  in  giving  to  them  her  golden  treasures  for  the 
gathering.  The  effect  of  California's  tribute  of  gold  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  world  in  elegant  mansions,  banks  of  unlimited  capital, 
and  blocks  of  stupendous  buildings.  It  has  encouraged  art  and  science, 
built  up  commerce,  and  advanced  civilization.  It  is  the  stimulant  that 
urges  man  onward,  and  places  the  means  in  his  control  to  carry  out  the 
noble  sentiments  that  stir  the  souls  of  those  who  love  God  and  their 
fellow  men.  Yet  for  each  grain  of  this  gold  a  barrow  of  dirt  has  been 
dumped  into  the  canons.  The  natural  flow  has  been  gradually  drag- 
ging it  to  the  plains.  For  thirty  years  the  water-courses  have  been  busily 
at  work  on  the  debris  with  which  their  beds  are  filled  from  the  mines. 
While  the  world  has  been  enriched  by  some  thousands  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  California  gold,  damage  has  been  done  to  bottom-lands 
along  the  rivers  by  mining  debris  ;  but  the  damage  in  comparison  to 
the  production  is  as  thousands  to  millions.  The  gold  remaining  in  the 
gravel  deposits  to  be  taken  out  is  greater  in  amount  than  that 
already  extracted.  The  deposit  of  debris  from  working  it  will 
be  less  than  from  former  workings.  The  blue  lead  is  much 
richer  than  the  surface  gravel,  and  is  the  principal  deposit  remaining 
to  be  washed.  If  gold  production  has  been  of  importance  to  the  world, 
and  should  have  been  fostered  and  protected  in  the  past,  is  it  that  we 
have  enough  gold,  or  why  should  it  not  be  encouraged  and  protected 
now?  Protection  can  be  given  to  those  threatened  with  overflow,  but 
should  the  entire  burden  be  thrown  upon  the  present  miner  to  impound 
the  debris  deposited  by  the  early  miner?  The  river-beds  are  already 
full,  and  to  erect  dams  to  hold  future  deposits  necessitates  impounding 
that  now  in  the  channels.  The  damage  is  not  more  threatening  now 
than  it  has  been  for  years  past,  yet  Judge  Temple  decrees  that  mining 
shall  stop  until  adequate  restraining  dams  are  built  and  accepted.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  impound  the  debris  without  delay,  but  to  stop 
mining  till  it  is  done  is  sealing  up  the  treasure  that  would  do  the  work. 
It  is  suicidal,  and  a  grievous  wrong  to  a  great  industry  ;  it  would  de- 
prive a  large  population  of  their  only  means  of  support.  If  the  damage 
resulting  from  mining  operations  were  greater  than  the  product  of  the 
mines,  it  would  perhaps  be  public  policy  to  stop  them.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  destruction  of  the  navigable  rivers,  or  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  by  mining  debris  is  impossible,  because  there  is  not 
enough  mining  ground  to  fill  the  bay  if  the  entire  deposit  were 
dumped  into  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  only  the  very  small  percentage 
of  detritus  carried  in  solution  ever  reaches  San  Francisco  Bay.  The 
remaining  gravel  to  be  washed  contains  but  a  small  percentage  of 
material  that  can  be  carried  in  solution.  The  great  mass  of  it  is  rock, 
which  can  be  moved  by  water  only  on  steep  grades.  When  this  heavy 
matter  reaches  the  valley,  it  is  permanently  deposited  near  the  foothills. 
The  lightest  sands,  and  that  portion  held  in  solution  only,  are 
carried  on  with  the  floods.  The  light  soil  of  the  surrounding  plains 
would  naturally  be  moved  by  the  water's  action  before  the  vastly 
heavier  mining  debris.  When  we  reflect  that  hundreds  of  miles 
of  level  plain  intervene  between  the  mines  and  the  bay,  we 
realize  the  absurdity  of  this  bugaboo  of  destroying  the  bay. 
The  injury  to  the  navigable  rivers  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  their 
destruction  is  impossible  from  this  cause.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  debris  from  the  Missouri  River  would  destroy  the 
Mississippi,  as  to  predict  the  destruction  of  the  Sacramento  River  from 
mining  debris.  The  volume  of  water  is  not  reduced,  but  materially 
increased  during  the  low-water  season  from  the  storage  lakes  of  the 
miners.  The  actual  damage  narrows  down  to  a  small  strip  of  land 
lying  along  the  rivers,  and  even  this  can  be  protected  without  stopping 
the  mines.  The  shibboleth  of  the  anti-slickens  agitators,  "that  yofc 
must  so  use  yours  as  not  to  injure  others,"  has  done  more  to  influence 
public  opinion  than  all  else ;  yet  if  this  maxim  were  enforced  society 
could  not  exist.  Cable-roads  could  not  be  run  in  San  Francisco,  for 
they  damage  individuals  with  soot  and  smoke,  although  a  great  public 
convenience.  One  could  not  plant  shade-trees  on  his  place  if  they 
injured  his  neighbor's  garden,  or  build  a  house  that  would  obstruct 
another's  view,  construct  a  road,  if  the  dust  would  injure  another's 
grounds  or  residence,  or  invent  machinery  that  would  deprive  laborers 
of  employment  Throughout  society  rights  conflict,  and  property  is 
used  to  the  injury  of  others,  without  redress.  Mining  is  but  a  case  in 
point.  The  miners  but  use  their  property  lawfully,  in  strict  accordance 
with  custom  and  necessity,  and  "he  who  uses  his  legal  rights  injures 
no  one."     Sincerely  yours,  E.   L.   McClurk. 

Dutch  Flat,  July  31,  1882. 


The  Democracy  that  claims  to  be  the  champion  of  labor 
and  the  friend  of  the  working  man,  that  would  secure  for  him 
eight  hours  as  a  day  of  labor,  in  order  to  catch  the  gin-mill 
vote  denies  him  a  Sunday  law  that  secures  to  him  one  day 
in  seven  for  rest  and  recreation.  Consistency  thou  art  a 
jewel — in  a  pig's  nose. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


"  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada  thinks  California  will  go  Re- 
publican this  fall,  and  that  M.  M.  Estee  will  be  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  governor."  Senator  Jones  of  Florida 
thinks  California  will  go  Democratic  this  fall,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  will  be  elected  governor. 


In  the  performance  of  our  duty  as  censor  of  the  press  we 
are  again  compelled  to  call  attention  to  the  very  improper 
language  of  the  Sacramento  Record-Union,  and  to  remind 
the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  edit  that  journal  that  unless 
they  reform  their  conduct  we  shall  be  compelled  to  "  stop 
the  paper."  We  shall  refuse  to  exchange  with  it,  and  we 
shall  no  longer  give  it  the  countenance  of  our  favor.  Refer- 
ring to  that  very  excellent  Democratic  journal,  the  San 
Francisco  Examine? ,  it  characterizes  its  owner  as  a  "dis- 
reputable mining  sharp,"  the  paper  as  conducted  by  "  hire- 
lings," who  are  guilty  of  "  characteristic  falsehoods,"  etc. 
It  calls  the  first  inexactitude  of  an  Examiner  editorial  the 
"initial  lie,"  and  styles  the  paper  "a  mendacious  private 
organ."  The  next,  it  designates  as  "  another  lie,"  and  vary- 
ing its  very  objectionable  phraseology,  "  another  reckless 
falsehood."  It  sums  up  the  Examiner's  character  as  "  the 
lying  private  organ  of  George  Hearst,"  and  charges  it  again 
with  "shameless  falsehood,"  with  "wild  and  utterly  irrespon- 
sible misrepresentations  "  by  irresponsible  scribblers,"  who 
make  "  malignant,  false,  and  foolish  attacks  by  demagogues  " 
and  their  "  unscrupulous  tools."  Running  through  these 
epithets,  we  may  incidentally  remark,  there  is  the  thread  of 
an  argument  in  reference  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  rail- 
road companies  have  performed  their  contracts  to  the  Gene- 
ral, State,  and  municipal  governments — an  argument  that  is 
truthful  and  logical,  and  would  be  effective  if  it  were  not 
shrouded  in  such  a  cloud  of  improper,  altogether  undigni- 
fied, and  to  the  last  degree  unbecoming  epithets.  We  hope 
we  shall  not  again  be  compelled  to  call  attention  to  this  im- 
proper mode  of  journalism.  We  really  must  insist  that  the 
Record-Union,  which  is  in  other  respects  a  model  journal, 
shall  more  earnestly  endeavor  to  imitate  the  Argonaut  in  its 
diction,  and  in  its  passionless  and  judicial  mode  of  treating 
all  public  questions.  We  observe  one  curious  fact  :  the 
Record-Union  never  becomes  profanely  mad  save  when  de- 
fending the  railroad  companies.  When  it  discusses  the  Eng- 
lish invasion  of  Egypt,  and  the  other  great  international  and 
national  topics,  which  it  does  so  learnedly  and  well,  it  pre- 
serves a  marvelous  dignity  of  speech,  so  becoming  to  the 
truly  wise  and  the  supremely  good. 


but  the  sunburst  and  the  harp  was  too  feeble  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and- Johnny  came  limping  home  badly  wounded 
and  much  discouraged.  Thus,  we  fear,  we  have  lost  three 
good  Irishmen  as  Republican  leaders.  But  we  are  reconciled. 


There  comes  to  the  Argonaut  from  San  Buenaventura  the 
letter  of  a  personal  friend,  reproaching  us  for  not  suggesting 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Bard  of  that  county  for 
governor.  We  did  not  need  this  letter  to  inform  us  of  the 
character,  standing,  and  very  eminent  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Bard  for  any  office  in  our  State.  Although  not  knowing 
him  personally,  we  do  know  that  his  is  among  the  names 
of  those  who  have  a  right  to  aspire  to  the  first  position,  and 
should  those  delegates  who  are  his  friends  and  neighbors 
desire  for  him  a  gubernatorial  nomination,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  consideration.  In  this  connection  we  may  observe  that 
the  Argonaut  has  no  candidate,  and  we  hope  that  at  the 
State  Convention  the  matter  of  a  choice  may  not  be  decided 
by  the  managers  of  cliques  in  any  part  of  the  State. 


At  the  attempted  organization  of  a  Republican  club  in 
the  seventh  ward,  on  Monday  night,  there  was  a  terrible 
scrimmage.  The  club  did  not  organize.  We  have  the  de- 
tailed particulars  from  both  sides.  That  the  whole  affair 
was  disgraceful  both  admit.  That  the  other  side  was  wrong 
each  claims.  One  faction  is  under  the  leadership  of  an  Irish- 
man who  keeps  a  groggery  and  holds  a  municipal  office.  The 
roll-call  of  his  faction  sounds  like  the  Banshee's  wail.  The 
other  faction  is  largely  American,  and  has  firemen  in  it. 
Just  now  there  is  a  deal  of  prejudice  against  firemen  taking 
part  in  politics  ;  but  if  organized  gin-peddlers  and  associated 
milkmen  may  become  active,  why  not  firemen?  If  this 
Seventh  Ward  conflict  is  a  Donnybrook  between  America 
and  Ireland,  we  are  for  America.  In  defense  of  any  for- 
eign invasion,  we  are  for  our  country,  right  or  wrong.  We  are 
in  favor  of  carrying  the  star-spangled  banner  into  poli- 
tics. Everything  else  gets  in,  then  why  not  the  flag? 
We  have  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Land-League, 
lager,  sauerkraut,  and  schweitzer-case,  slickens,  sand-lot,  and 
Mussel  Slough,  the  Chinese,  the  railroads,  local  option,  and 
Sunday  law.  We  have  all  sorts  of  nationalities,  national 
questions,  and  national  flags  ;  then  why  not  let  Americans 
have  their  fling  at  politics  ?  We  have  the  Irish  vote,  the 
German  vote,  the  Jewish  vote,  the  Methodist  Church  South, 
the  Good  Templars,  the  chivalry,  the  shovelry — Dave  Terry 
and  Dennis  Kearney — then  why  not  fling  out  the  banner  of 
the  stars,  and  ask  loyal  Americans — Americans  by  birth  and 
adoption*— men  of  intelligence,  courage,  property,  and  sense 
to  rally  under  it  against  all  the  foreign-born  loafers,  law- 
breakers, mendicants,  and  criminals,  in  defense  of  law 
and  good  order  ?  Let  the  motto  of  tax-payers  and  property- 
owners  be,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  If  the  seventh  ward 
fight  is  between  the  Irish  and  "  our  boys,"  we  are  for  the 
boys  ;  and  if  among  the  boys  there  are  some  b'hoys,  we  are 
for  them.  If  there  is  no  other  way  for  Americans  to  get  into 
a  Republican  club  than  up  a  ladder  and  through  a  window, 
we  would  advise  them  to  go  up  the  ladder  and  through  the 
window,  and  when  they  get  into  the  room  to  stay  there. 
yam  satis. 


Peace  hath  her  victories.  Politics  hath  its  slain  and 
wounded.  Poor  Jim  Green  of  the  Ninth,  once  controller, 
senator,  and  chairman  of  the  county  committee  ;  always  in 
office,  and  always  seeking  office,  was  ambuscaded,  killed,  and 
scalped  on  Monday  night.  Mitchell  Philips,  O.  F.  Willey, 
Schroder,  and  other  braves  are  now  dancing  around  the 
council-fire  in  feathers  and  war  paint.  Dan  Bigley  of  the 
Eleventh  is  dead,  and  masses  are  now  being  said  for  the 
repose  of  his  political  soul.  A  wake  is  being  held  over  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Daniel,  and  he  is  gathered  to  his  father- 

» in-law.      The  milkmen  lie  around  him  torn  and  bleeding. 
Harrington  of  the  Seventh  raised  the  green  above  the  blue, 


A  very  disgraceful  pugilistic  encounter  was  had  at  the 
Turn-Verein  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  between  certain  for- 
eign bruisers,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  police,  Captain  Douglass  being  present  and  sanction- 
ing the  beastly  exhibition.  The  names  of  the  participants 
in  this  brutal  encounter  indicate  their  nationality.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  there  were  no  Americans  among 
them.  The  fight  was  between  Owen  Judge  and  Dan  O'Con- 
nell.  The  proceeding  commenced  by  a  sharp  set-to  between 
Mike  O'Brien  and  Tom  McDermott.  Tony  Benton  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies  in  place  of  Billy  Jordan.  The  other 
names,  as  we  gather  them  from  the  Examiner,  were  Savage, 
Stewart,  and  Jack  Abrook,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Rooney  ex- 
plained the  rules.  After  the  fight,  Tom  McCormack  chal- 
lenged the  Pacific  Coast,  claiming  that  he  was  champion 
middle-weight.  To  show  the  beauty  of  this  brutal  encounter, 
we  again  quote  from  the  Examiner  : 

O'Connell  had  the  longest  reach,  and  planted  the  first  blow  on  fudge's 
face  with  telling  effect.  In  the  second  round,  Judge  knocked  O'Con- 
nell clean  off  his  feet,  with  a  heavy  right-handed  blow  that  scored  first 
blood  for  Judge.  In  the  third  round  O'Connell  was  game,  and  forced 
the  work  with  a  heavy  right-hand  blow  on  Judge's  face  that  made  the 
spectators  fairly  roar.  Judge  returned  the  compliment  with  a  right- 
hander on  O'Connell's  stomach,  and  followed  it  up  with  another  blow 
that  knocked  "  Dan  "  through  the  ropes  and  clean  out  of  the  ring. 
In  the  fourth  round  O'Connell  was  so  weak  that  he  fairly  tottered. 
Judge,  waited  for  him  to  lead,  and  returned  his  blow  with  a  right- 
handed  hit  that  sent  O'Connell  to  the  floor.  Three  times  O'Connell 
was  knocked  down,  and  once  he  was  forced  on  the  ropes  and  badly 
"  fibbed."  His  condition  was  pitiable,  but  he  was  game  clear  through, 
and  did  not  flinch.  In  the  fifth  and  last  round  O'Connell  was  fairly 
brought  to  a  standstill  after  a  couple  of  blows.  Judge,  by  the  advice  of 
his  seconds,  used  his  right  hand  only,  and  aimed  for  the  back  of  O'Con- 
nell's head.  "  Dan  "  was  unable  to  protect  himself,  and  attempted  to 
cling  to  Judge's  arms  to  avoid  punishment.  Judge  got  clear,  and  with 
a  terribie  blow  knocked  O'Connell's  down  in  the  comer  against  the  iron 
stake  of  the  ring.  This  finished  O'Connell,  but  he  made  a  gallant  ef- 
fort to  rally,  and  regained  his  feet.  Judge  looked  at  him  half  a  second, 
and  then  aimed  a  blow  at  the  side  of  his  head,  which  stretched  him 
senseless  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  stage.  Judge  was  declared  victor 
after  seventeen  minutes  and  a  half  of  the  hardest  and  roughest  fighting 
that  has  been  seen  for  many  a  day,  amid  the  yells  of  the  spectators, 

"The  spectators,"  says  the  Examiner,  were  "judges,  law- 
yers of  eminence,  physicians  in  good  standing,  two  super- 
visors, three  colonels,  and  majors  and  captains  by  the  score." 
It  is  not  recorded  that  there  were  any  gentlemen  in  the 
audience.  It  is  not  from  tenderness  toward  the  plug-uglies 
who  engage  in  these  tournaments  of  brawn  that  we  object 
to  them.  The  English  or  Irish  bruiser  does  not  live  whom 
we  would  not  willingly  see  engage  himself  in  muscular  con- 
troversy with  a  kicking  mule,  with  all  our  sympathies  for  the 
nobler  animal  with  the  iron  heels.  What  we  do  object  to  is 
the  disgusting  exhibition. 


"The  Board  of  Education  in  Alameda  has  adopted 
'  White's  First  Lesson  in  Greek,'  '  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram- 
mar,' and  '  White's  Zenophon's  Anabasis,'  as  text  books  in 
the  high  school."  If  there  is  a  school  director  in  Alameda 
who  can  himself  read  and  translate  a  chapter  in  Zenophon's 
Anabasis,  we  will  travel  a  hundred  parasangs,  and  give  an 
hundred  oboli  to  see  him.  We  sincerely  hope  the  little  Greeks 
who  attend  the  Alameda  High  School  will  acquire  such  pro- 
ficiency in  their  native  tongue  that  they  can  speak  it  without 
a  brogue. 

Candidates  for  governor  multiply  in.  the  Republican  party. 
Prominently  named  we  have  Judge  Rhodes,  of  Santa  Clara, 
for  many  years  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  a  man  of  clean 
and  honorable  life,  who  would  make  a  good  candidate  and 
not  a  bad  governor.  Mayor  Blake,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
mentioned  ;  a  cool,  level-headed,  honest  man,  with  no  non- 
sense about  him  ;  not  as  well  known  throughout  the  State  as 
in  the  city,  and  hence  not  as  available  a  candidate  as  a  less 
desirable  man,  better  known.  He  could  not  aid  in  his  own 
election,  and  would  not  try  if  he  could,  but  if  he  be- 
came governor  would  be  governor.  His  inauguration  ball 
would  be  a  failure,  but  his  administration  would  be 
a  success.  As  commander-in-chief  of  our  army  he 
would  make  an  awkward  appearance  on  horseback,  in  regi- 
mentals with  bright  buttons,  sword,  and  a  cocked  hat ;  but 
he  would  be  a  success  in  the  governor's  chair  examining  bills 
for  approval  or  veto.  Charles  Reed,  Esquire,  of  Yolo,  or 
Charley  Reed  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  suggested  for  the 
gubernatorial  dignity,  and  when  we  look  over  the  field  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  convention  might  go  further 
and  find  a  worse  granger.  Mr.  Reed  is  a  prominent  citizen, 
and  has  filled  honorable  positions.  He  has  large  capacity 
for  public  affairs,  and  there  might  be  some  enthusiasm  created 
for  him  in  the  event  of  his  nomination.  If  elected,  he  would 
not  fail  in  giving  an  honest  administration.  He  would  make 
a  good  Railroad  Commissioner — in  fact  he  would  make  a 
good  anything  upon  the  Republican  ticket. 


mantic  age  of  nearly  three-score  years  and  ten,  he  is  a 
pronounced  and  tireless  enemy  of  American  interests  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  English  is 
in  constant  secret  conspiracy  against  everything  and  every- 
body that  is  American.  That  such  a  man  as  we  understand 
this  unprincipled  adventurer  to  be  can  gain  influence  over 
the  king,  kingdom,  and  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in- 
dicates the  place  which  this  fantastic  little  travesty  on  gov- 
ernment must  occupy  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  illustrates 
the  character  of  king  and  subjects.  This  group  of  beautiful 
and  fertile  islands  is  largely  settled  by  Americans.  Its 
business  and  property  is  largely  in  their  hands.  It  has  a 
commercial  treaty  with  our  government,  from  which  nearly 
all  its  wealth  and  prosperity  comes.  It  holds  such  a 
geographical  position  to  our  country  that  its  political 
domination  is  a  necessity  of  our  national  defense.  No 
other  country,  nor  the  Hawaiians  themselves,  will 
be  permitted  to  antagonize  the  United  States  of 
America.  Neither  Kanaka  politics,  English  diplomacy, 
nor  gossipy  little  Honolulu  factions  will  cut  any  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  future  of  this  kingdoms,  common- 
wealth, or  dependency,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ;  for  whether 
republic,  kingdom,  or  empire  ^whether  ruled  by  president, 
king,  emperor,  kaiser,  sultan,  khedive,  or  khan,  it  will  be 
administered  under  the  direction  and  in  subordination  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  fifty-two  millions  of  its  American 
neighbors.  With  those  interests  no  European  government 
is  disposed  to  interfere,  and  no  European  government  is 
powerful  enough  to  dare  even  to  attempt  to  interfere.  And  if 
there  is  any  Englishman  or  other  foreigner  in  Honolulu,  or 
elsewhere,  who  dreams  of  the  possibility  of  any  different  dis- 
position of  this  island  group,  or  who  thinks  that  any  Eng- 
lish statesman  will  ever  question  the  right  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  control  these  islands,  he  is  that  kind 
of  an  ass  and  fool  which  no  other  adjective  than  Eng- 
lish properly  qualifies.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is 
not  important  who  edits  the  Argonaut,  or  whether  "in  his 
remote  editorial  den  "  he  obtains  the  inspiration  of  his  opin- 
ions from  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  or  from  the 
late  Attorney-General  of  Hawaii.  If  in  all  his  realm  the 
king  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Sea  has  one  true  friend, 
and  the  Hawaiian  people  have  one  intelligent  and  disinter- 
ested person  whom  they  can  trust,  and  in  whose  friendship 
king  and  people  may  confide,  let  him  inform  them  of  the 
relations  that  must  inevitably  and  of  necessity  exist  between 
the  government  of  Hawaii  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  between  the  people  of  the  island  group  and  those  of  the 
American  continent.  And  let  the  king  and  people  be  ad- 
vised that  their  future  welfare  depends  upon  America  and 
Americans,  and  not  upon  English  traders,  Mormon  adven- 
turers, or  selfish  foreign  politicians. 


"  The  First  National  Bank  of  Alameda  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
thirtieth."  There  must  be  something  wrong  about  this  insti- 
tution. Money  is  loaned  in  San  Francisco  at  four  per  cent, 
per  annum.     This  makes  sixteen  per  cent,  seem  usurious. 


At  a  late  hour,  and  as  we  are  going  to  press,  the  Sand- 
wich Island  mail  brings  us  a  budget  of  gossip  concerning  an 
article  upon  island  politics  which  some  time  ago  appeared  in 
the  Argonaut.  It  seems  that  an  individual  by  the  name  of 
Walter  M.  Gibson  has,  through  a  series  of  curious  incidents 
and  tricks  of  political  legerdemain,  struggled  through  a  life 
of  strange  adventure  to  become  a  man  of  authority  among 
the  Kanakas.  He  is  now  an  official  of  influence  with  the 
Hawaiian  king,  has  accumulated  property,  and  owns  a 
newspaper.  In  his  very  eventful,  and  to  us  interesting  ca- 
reer, as  we  learn,  the  border  line  between  crime  and  romance 
has  been  at  times  indistinct  and  tortuous.  When  the  hypo- 
crite, politician,  and  adventurer  left  off,  and  the  honorable 
career  began,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  When  the  American — if 
he  is  an  American  ;  the  Mormon — if  he  was  a  Mormon — 
ended,  and  the  Anglo-Hawaiian  began,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.     Enough  it  is  to  know  that  now,  at  the   unro- 1 


A  "  Subscriber  who  has  a  full  file  of  the  Argonaut"  asks 
us  : 

Can  you  inform  your  readers  whether  or  not  General  Stoneman 
charged  the  expense  of  his  trip  to  Washington  and  back  on  Indian 
matters  to  the  government,  while  he  went  and  came  on  a  free  pass 
from  the  railroad  ? 

In  reply,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  no  information 
touching  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry.  We  have  a 
right  to  presume  that  General  Stoneman  did  not  charge 
mileage  to  the  government  without  giving  it  credit  to  the 
amount  of  the  price  of  passage  given  him  by  the  railroad 
companies.  We  have  a  right  to  presume,  and  do  presume, 
that  General  Stoneman  has  done  nothing  that  a  gentleman 
of  highest  integrity  and  nicest  sense  of  honor  would  not  do 
in  his  official  relations.  If  this  paragraph  should  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  and  he 
should,  think  the  matter  worthy  of  his  notice,  our  columns 
are  open  for  his  use. 


THE    RIVE-KING    FAREWELL  CONCERTS. 


Madame  Rive'-King's  testimonial  concert  and  matinee, 
which  took  place  last  week  at  Piatt's  Hall,  were  given  with- 
out orchestral  support,  and  to  comparatively  small  audiences. 
The  interesting  programmes  presented  on  these  occasions 
failed  therefore  to  receive  the  most  cordial  measure  of  ac- 
knowledgment. Accessories  have  much  to  do  with  the  in- 
spiration of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  absence  of  accom- 
panists, together  with  the  sight  of  numerous  empty  seats, 
were  doubtless  sources  of  depression  to  both  listeners  and 
performers.  Madame  King  was  assisted  at  her  evening 
concert  by  Messrs.  Henry  Heyman,  Julius  Hinrichs,  and 
Hugo  L.  Mansfeldt.  The  Adagio  and  Scherzo  of  the  Ru- 
binstein trio  in  B  flat,  opus  52,  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello, 
formed  the  introductory  number  of  the  programme.  This 
eminently  characteristic  selection  was  carefully  played  by 
Madame  King,  Mr.  Heyman,  and  Mr.  Hinrichs.  Later,  a 
'cello  solo,  consisting  of  the  beautiful  "  Elegic,"  by  Fischer, 
and  a  bright  little  Gavotte,  by  Popper,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Hinrichs,  whose  tone,  otherwise  so  smooth  and  true,  unfor- 
tunately went  to  pieces  on  a  dangerous  note  or  two,  and  fell 
thereafter  into  sad  constraint.  With  this  exception  the  re- 
maining numbers  were  contributed  by  Madame  King,  as- 
sisted only  by  Mr.  Mansfeldt  at  a  second  piano  in  the  G 
minor  Saint-Saens  Concerto.  From  every  quarter  the  many 
excellences  of  this  accomplished  lady  have  already  received 
extended  mention.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  time  to 
rehearse  them  in  particular.  After  repeated  hearings  her 
accuracy  is  unimpeached,  and  her  well-stored  memory  unex- 
hausted. To  attain  the  position  which  this  implies  is  the 
patient  task  of  so  many  toilsome  years,  that  when  it  has  once 
been  accomplished  a  pianist  would  seem  to  have  filled  the 
requirements  of  his  part.  That  such  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, is  made  glaringly  manifest  in  the  thousand  and  one 
criticisms  volunteered  by  the  goodly  company  of  argus-eyed 
and  sharp-eared  amateurs,  sure  to  be  found  at  a  piano 
concert  of  any  sort.  They  thickened  the  air  at  the 
Rive"- King  performances — these  opinions,  wise,  foolish, 
non-committal,  and  extreme.  Many,  doubtless,  were  well- 
founded,  and  had  their  reasons  for  being. 

The  matinee  programme  was  not  carried  out  according 
to  its  printed  order,  but  was  nevertheless  enjoyable.  No 
one  can  have  heard  it  without  feeling  that  Madame  Rive'- 
King  is  a  talented  lady,  and  a  musician  of  much  ab: 

San  Francisco,  July  25, 1882. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


London  Society  thus  details  the  romance  of  a  prince's 
cigar  :  The  scene  was  a  first-class  carriage  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  date  need  not  be  mentioned.  There 
were  no  ladies  in  the  carriages.  One  of  the  passengers  took 
out  his  cigar-case,  and  giving  a  look  of  inquiry,  but  not  mak- 
ing any  remark,  lit  up,  and  vigorously  puffed  away.  As  he 
progressed  toward  the  end  of  his  cigar,  he  noticed  a  look  of 
great  irritation  on  the  face  of  his  vis-a-vis.  "  I  am  afraid, 
sir,"  said  the  smoker,  hurriedly,  "  that  my  cigar  annoys  you." 
"  It  does,  sir  ;  it  annoys  me  excessively."  "  I  am  sure  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  said  the  gentleman,  and  threw  his  cigar  out  of 
the  window.  "  That's  all  very  well,"  said  his  fellow-passen- 
ger ;  "  but  I  mean  to  give  you  in  charge  directly  I  get  to 
Bath.  You  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a 
smoking-carriage,  and  I  mean  to  defend  the  rights  of  pas- 
sengers." "  I  am  really  very  sorry,  sir ;  but  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  there  was  no  objection."  "  I  made  up  my 
mind,  sir,"  was  the  dogmatic  reproach,  "soon  after  we  left 
Swindon,  that  I  would  give  you  in  charge  the  first  opportu- 
nity." There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  presently  the 
offender  said,  "  Perhaps  you  will  take  my  card  ?  I  happen 
to  hold  a  public  position,  and  should  like  to  avoid  any  dis- 
turbance." "  I  don't  want  your  card,  sir."  "  But  you  had 
better  look  at  it."  The  aggrieved  passenger  looked  at  it 
contemptuously,  but  it  was  the  card  of  a  Royal  Duke. 
Things  now  went  on  pleasantly ;  but  before  he  left  the  car- 
riage the  gentleman  expressed  a  hope  that  H.  R.  H.  would 
not  think  that  he  had  acted  wrongly.  "That  is  a  point 
which  we  need  not  discuss,"  said  H.  R.  H. 


adds  to  the  interest  and  heightens  the  charm.  Four-in-hand 
driving  is  no  longer  much  in  vogue  with  the  scientific  flirt, 
except  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  or  by  way  of  trying  the 
mettle  of  new  acquisitions,  for  it  requires  only  coolness  anti 
strength,  and  does  not  call  forth  the  tact  and  nice  judgment 
needed  in  tandem.  The  bud  usually  drives  single,  handling 
the  fairy  ribbons  with  more  or  less  skill,  according  to  her 
natural  qualifications  and  abilities,  but  always  with  a  half 
distrust  of  her  powers,  and  a  sense  of  danger.  The  veteran 
rings  the  changes  on  all  styles,  goes  at  it  with  a  rush,  and  is 
deep  in  a  second  before  the  first  affair  is  even  concluded. 


The  guests  at  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts's  first  garden  party- 
were  treated  to  a  sight  of  the  smallest  pony  in  the  world— 
by  name  Lady  Jumbo.  The  tiny  creature  looks  like  a 
thoroughbred  race-horse  seen  through  the  wrong  end  of 
an  opera  glass.  The  baroness  bought  it  for  Ashmead,  and 
Barnum  couldn't  have  it  if  he  went  down  on  his  knees,  and 
threw  in  the  baby  elephant  besides.  In  the  language  of  the 
circus,  Lady  Jumbo  stands  thirteen  inches  in  her  shoes,  and 
is  only  five  years  old. 

A  Paris  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  says  :  "  As  to  the 
fashions  for  women,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  Sainte-Beuve  should  have  died  before  the  apotheosis 
of  his  'Yellow  Rays' — those  famous  rayons  jaunes  which 
brought  on  his  devoted  head  such  an  avalanche  of  raillery. 
Everything  now  in  fashion  is  yellow — golden  yellow,  saffron 
yellow,  buttercup  yellow,  jonquil  yellow.  In  short,  there  is 
an  invasion  of  every  imaginable  shade  of  yellow,  and  we 
may  thank  the  daughters  of  Albion  for  it.  They  were  jeered 
at  when  they  first  came  over  for  their  sunflower  stuck  on 
everywhere — on  their  parasols,  on  their  skirts,  on  their 
bodices,  in  their  hair.  Sunflowers  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  adopted,  however,  being  rather  large  articles  for 
proper  display  as  trimmings,  and  I  rather  think  they  will  be 
ultimately  voted  in  bad  taste  ;  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  vic- 
tory of  yellow,  notwithstanding  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  im- 
pressionists in  support  of  blue,  and  judge  that  jonquils  will 
be  the  favorite  flower." 


Long  Branch,  observes  the  Sun,  has  been  in  an  almost 
slumberous  condition  of  late,  its  rainbow-hued  cottages, 
gayly  striped  awnings,  and  many-tiered  piazzas  being  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  any  signs  of  life,  Mrs.  James  Barclay's 
stylish  phaeton  and  Mary  Anderson's  dainty  village  cart  be- 
ing the  only  turnouts  worth  mentioning.  But  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Monmouth  Beach  races  the  whole  place  seemed 
to  be  suddenly  transformed  into  one  great  railroad  terminus, 
and  the  crowds  that  arrived  by  every  train,  and  spilled  out 
of  every  stage  and  hackney  carriage,  astonished  the  hotel 
proprietors  themselves.  Now  the  whole  place  is  ablaze  with 
dress  and  fashion,  and  the  grand  stand  and  club  house  are 
thronged  on  every  race  day  with  an  assemblage  a<,  brilliant 
and  showy,  in  point  of  dress  and  equipage,  as  anything  that 
Jerome  Park  has  yet  displayed.  The  parasols  of  the  ladies 
shine  like  patches  of  fire  in  the  vivid  sunshine,  and  the  scar- 
let poio  cap,  which  is  the  latest  novelty  in  head-gear,  rests 
lightly  on  many  a  pretty  curly  head.  Although  absolutely 
useless  as  a  protection  from  wind  or  sun,  these  same  small 
caps  are  wonderfully  graceful  and  becoming,  and  if  slightly 
suggestive  of  rapidity,  are  none  the  less  attractive  on  that 
account.  But  a  law  as  irrevocable  as  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  should  be  issued,  forbidding  them  to  be 
worn  by  any  woman  over  whose  head  more  than  twenty 
summers  have  passed.  Their  use  should  be  limited  to  rose- 
buds— and  to  rosebuds  only.  Even  the  bride  of  a  few 
months  requires  a  more  dignified  head-covering  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  mature  sirens,  such  as  now  sport  them  on  the  sands 
and  race-course  of  Monmouth  Beach,  the  police  ought  cer- 
tainly to  interfere  for  their  suppression. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "American  Yacht  List,"  which  is 
published  under  the  patronage  of  the  New  York  and  Eastern  Yacht 
clubs.  It  contains  a  register  of  the  yacht  clubs  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  vessels,  names  of  own- 
ers, etc.,  and  facsimiles,  in  chromo-lithographs,  of  the  club  pennants 
and  private  signals  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  Published  by  Niels 
Olsen,  of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach ;  price,  $2.50. 


"  Bright  Days  in  the  Old  Plantation  Time,"  by  Mary  Ross  Banks,  is, 
as  its  title  purports,  a  chronicle  of  life  among  the  Southern  slaveholders 
in  ante-bellum  days.  Mrs.  Banks  is  now  quite  aged,  and  the  volume 
consists  of  stories  which  she  first  told  her  children  and  grandchildren, 
afterward,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  friends,  embodied  in  book  form. 
The  successive  sketches  graphically  describe  corn -shucking,  'possum- 
hunts,  country  rides,  negro  incidents,  and  all  the  other  pleasures  which 
went  to  make  up  the  old  Southern  elysium.  Published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 


"  In  the  Harbor  "  is  the  last  volume  of  poems  by  the  late  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  In  it  are  to  be  found  all  those  of  his  pieces  which  have 
appeared  in  the  various  magazines  during  the  past  year,  besides  several 
that  are  posthumous.  There  will  be  three  more  poems  given  out.  Two 
of  them  are  sonnets,  which  are  to  appear  in  the  poet's  biography.  The 
third  is  a  dramatic  poem,  which  will  appear  later  on  by  itself.  There 
have  been  other  poems  found  in  the  poet's  papers ;  but  those  men- 
tioned are  all  that  will  be  made  public.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. ,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  si- 


Parisian  society  is  now  suffering  from  acute  Anglomania. 
The  men  and  women  are  Anglicized  from  head  to  foot. 
Even  the  little  milliner  girls  wear  aesthetics  puffed  at  the 
shoulders.  The  cafes  are  taking  the  names  of  taverns  and 
bars.  The  very  language  is  being  transformed  by  an  infu- 
sion of  English  elements.  The  aristocrats  give  their  chil- 
dren English  names,  and  in  high  society  it  is  considered  the 
right  thing  to  have  none  but  English  servants,  and  to  speak 
to  them  in  English.  French  novels  are  abandoned  in  favor 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  or  Herbert  Spencer,  who  is  a 
favorite  with  the  ladies.  Dinner  is  served  in  the  English 
style.  On  some  tables  even  English  dry  sherry  has  made 
its  appearance.  In  short,  the  "  chic  Anglais  "  is  all  the  rage, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  modern  French  exquisite's 
model  of  manners  and  elegance. 


Announcements:     "Heart  and  Science"  is  the  odd  title  of  Wilkie 

Collins's  new  novel.     It  is  a  story  of  the  present  time. Mr.  F.  H. 

Underwood  is  at  work  upon  a  life  of  J.  G.  Whittier,  and  has  been  gath- 
ering facts  in  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac. A  new  part  of  the  cele- 
brated German  lexicon,  Grimm's  Dictionary,  has  just -appeared,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  M.  Lexer.     It  comprises  the  words  from  Nachtigallsu-auch 

to  Narrenwerk. "  Kinley  Hollow"  is  the  title  of  a  new  American 

novel  which  is  about  to  be  brought  out  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Its 
author  is  G.  H.  Holh'ster,  a  person  who  has  had  experience  as  a  writer. 

— The  novel  by  Mrs.  Macquoid,  which  the  Putnams  printed  last 

winter    under   the    title  of    "Esau    Runswick,"    has   just    appeared 

in    London    as    "A  Faithful    Lover." Rees    Welsh  &  Co.,    of 

Philadelphia,  have  secured  the  plates  of  Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves 
of  Grass,"  and  are  about  to  publish  not  only  an  edition  of  that  collec- 
tion, but  an  edition  of  his  prose  writings. 

Miscellany  :  Lady  Lytton  has  left  to  her  friends,  Louisa  and  Rose 
Devey,  all  she  had,  including  her  manuscript  autobiography,  which  her 

son,  the  earl,  will  probably  promptly  purchase  and  suppress. The 

funeral  of  the  poet  fames  Thompson  was  a  painfully  sad  one.  His 
"  City  of  Dreadful  Night  "  and^some  of  his  other  writings  were  con- 
sidered so  atheistical  that  he  was  actually  refused  a  resting-place  in 
consecrated  ground.  There  was  no  burial  service,  except  a  few  tender 
words  spoken  by  a  friend  whose   voice,   choked  with  emotion,  was 

nearly  inaudible. Professor  Max  Muller  is  quoted  as  one  having 

once  said  of  Mr.  Emerson  :  "  He  is  neither  American  nor  English — 
the  cast  of  his  mind  is  Greek.  He  ought  to  have  lived  centuries  ago. " 
French  publishers  are  still  taking  the  lead  of  the  Britons  in  issu- 
ing cheap  books.     The   Messrs.   Hachette  are  bringing  out  French 

classics  at  the  amazingly  cheap  rate  of  about  three  cents  each. 

The  house  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  in  which  the  late  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  lived,  is  an  historic  one.  It  is  the  oldest  in  the  walk,  and  is 
the  one  described  by  Thackeray  in  "  Esmond." 


The  craze  has  been  revived,  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
among  professional  and  fashionable  beauties  upon  whom 
Nature  has  bestowed  that  rarest  of  all  her  gifts — a  shapely 
hand  and  graceful  wrist — of  having  them  modeled  in  the 
finest  Carrara  marble,  and  presenting  them  to  lovers  and 
friends  as  souvenirs  less  readily  recognizable  by  the  crowd 
than  photographs,  and  yet  more  vividly  suggestive  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  nervous  grasp  or  "  velvet  touch  " 
of  the  living  hand  they  represent.  In  the  great  Viennese 
Exhibition  of  1873  there  was  to  be  seen  an  exquisite  repro- 
duction of  the  left  hand  of  the  Princess  Pauline  Bonaparte. 
She  allowed  herself  to  be  modeled  and  painted  in  every 
conceivable  costume  and  attitude,  and  most  frequently  in  no 
costume  at  all,  exacting  only  that  the  studio  in  which  she 
sat  should  be  well  warmed,  and  thoroughly  protected  against 
draughts.  The  work  was  attributed  to  Canova,  but  the  fact 
that  the  marble  was  slightly  tinted,  the  pale  flesh-color  deep- 
ening in  the  dimpled  knuckles  and  underneath  the  long, 
filbert-shaped  nails,  make  this  improbable.  On  the  third  finger 
was  a  wedding-ring,  guarded  by  a  brilliant  solitaire  set  in 
black  enamel,  and  the  wrist,  which  rested  on  a  cushion  of 
black  velvet,  was  encircled  by  a  black  enameled  bracelet. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  was  real  and  life-like  beyond  any- 
thing that  chemicals  or  paint-brush  can  produce,  and  the 
fair  ones  of  the  present  day  are  wise  in  their  generation  when 
they  seek  to  revive  this  most  lasting  and  beautiful  method 
of  perpetuating  one  of  their  greatest  charms.  The  draw- 
back to  it  is  that,  alas  !  many  lovely  women  have  hands 
which  their  most  sincere  adorers  would  never  wish  to  see 
copied  or  reproduced — hands  which  in  England  are  mali- 
ciously termed  mutton-fists,  and  of  which  the  fingers  look 
as  if  an  Indian's  hatchet  had  trimmed  their  ends. 


The  concert  of  Lady  Folkestone,  for  the  College  of  Music 
fund,  given  in  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  fairy  palace,  Stafford 
House,  remarks  a  London  journal,  distinguished  itself  from 
other  concerts  given  for  the  same  purpose,  for  Lady  Folke- 
stone, with  her  wonted  cleverness  and  energy,  brought  to- 
gether elements  most  likely  to  draw  a  big  audience.  Twen- 
ty-two ladies  of  the  greatest  names  formed  a  band  of  strings, 
a  feature  quite  novel.  A  whole  chorus  of  ladies,  peeresses 
of  the  realm,  gave  their  fine  voices,  their  fine  dresses,  and 
their  fine  appearance  altogether. 


The  belle  of  two  seasons,  writes  the  Long  Branch  corres 
pondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  finds  tandem  flirtation  the 
most  exciting  and  pleasant.  The  great  difficulty  of  this  lies 
in  letting  neither  gallant  charger  of  her  team  know  that  he 
is  in  double  harness,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  so  adjusting 
the  blinkers  that  the  leader  can  only  see  ahead,  and  the 
wheeler  only  look  behind,  in  some  cases  soars  above  art  and 
approaches  genius.  Of  course,  sometimes  a  tricky  leader, 
suspicious  because  of  having  been  there  before,  will  break 
or  ba'k,  and  occasionally  a  too  spirited  wheeler  will 
:ck  over  the  traces,  but  the  chance  of  this  happening  only 


The  second  year,  says  an  Eastern  journal,  is  that  in  which 
the  widow  is  really  happy.  The  sombre  depths  of  mourning 
cast  aside,  she  enters  the  world  again,  and  reopens  her  jewel 
case.  Even  with  a  very  becoming  widow's  cap  on,  life  is 
more  or  less  a  blank  to  a  woman  if  she  can  not  wear  her 
jewels.  Now,  however,  the  diamonds,  pearls,  and  opals 
may  reappear,  and  with  what  delight  are  they  not  worn  ? 
Visions  of  dresses  in  delicate  half  tints,  pearl  grays,  soft 
lavenders,  mixtures  of  white  and  gray  or  black  and  white 
float  before  her  mind,  soon  to  be  realized.  Her  year's 
absence  from  balls  and  parties  and  crowded  rooms  has  re- 
newed her  beauty,  and  the  same  retirement  has  brightened 
her  eyes  and  tinged  her  cheeks  with  the  freshness  of  enjoy- 
ment with  which  she  prepares  to  reenter  the  fashionable 
world.  Now,  indeed,  is  the  fashionable  widow  adangerous 
and  seductive  creature.  She  knows  that  she  is  prettier  than 
ever,  and  the  consciousness  making  her  more  certain  of 
coming  victories,  gives  a  genuine  softness  to  her  manner. 
Beware  of  widows  in  their  second  year  !  Always  dangerous, 
they  are  then  more  so  than  ever.  Light-hearted  as  a  girl, 
she  feels  younger  every  day,  and  from  her  own  point  of  view 
there  is  no  more  enviable  being  to  be  found  than  a  young, 
handsome,  rich,  and  lively  widow,  whose  heart  is  not  incon- 
veniently soft,  nor  her  feelings  too  acute  to  prevent  her  go- 
ing through  her  life  "  well  pleased  and  careless,"  and  extract- 
ing from  it  as  much  of  the  pleasure  and  as  little  of  the  pain 
as  may  fall  to  the  share  of  any  mortal  creature. 


The  rage  for  dressing  up  canine  pets  has  long  prevailed  in 
France  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  on  this  side  of  the 
channel,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  London  World,  and  has 
assumed  extravagant  proportions.  The  Figaro  gives  some 
examples  of  the  most  notable  fashions  now  to  be  observed 
among  the  fair  owners.  Almost  every  variety  of  dog  has  its 
own  proper  toilet,  besides  its  own  special  toilet-case,  con- 
taining the  brushes,  combs,  sponges,  and  other  appliances 
for  enabling  it  to  be  washed  and  dressed.  The  ornaments 
suitable  for  a  "  bouledogue "  would  be  by  no  means  fitting 
for  a  "  lulu,"  nor  does  it  at  all  follow  that  what  would  be  ad- 
mired on  a  "  caniche  "  would  be  deemed  in  good  taste  for  a 
"griffon."  The  latter,  which  is  a  long-haired  and  curly- 
haired  dog,  much  prized  by  all  French  women,  is  pitied  and 
despised  at  this  time  of  year  if  he  is  not  close  shaven  over 
the  body,  leaving  the  lion-like  mane  which  looks  so  particu- 
larly ridiculous  to  the  English  eye.  Smooth  terriers,  who 
can  not  be  thus  embellished  or  disfigured,  are  often  adorned 
with  a  little  plain  gold  bracelet  soldered  above  the  fore-foot 
and  surmounted  with  a  monogram  ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  leg  encircled  with  this  metal  should  be  the  left  and  not 
the  right.  Rough  terriers  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  collar 
of  bright  metal,  having  a  medallion  or  clasp  upon  it,  some- 
times with  the  photograph  of  the  owner,  or  of  some  particu- 
lar friend  of  hers,  inclosed.  The  best-bred  "  bulls,"  again, 
ought  to  wear  the  collar  known  as  the  "  officier,"  with  a  col- 
ored ribbon — red  or  blue  for  outdoor  show,  and  white  for  the 
drawing-room.  Every  dog  having  any  claims  to  be  well 
cared  for  must  wear  cothurnes,  or  tall  boots,  when  he  goes 
out  walking,  and  these  should  be  of  doeskin,  fastened  with 
rings  of  india-rubber. 


The  third  number  of  the  "Question  of  the  Day  Series"  is  "Our 
Merchant  Marine,"  by  David  A.  Wells.  This  volume  consists  of  a 
series  of  papers  which  originally  appeared  in  the  New  York  World. 
The  author,  step  by  step,  traces  the  origin  of  the  decay  of  American 
ship-commerce.  While  in  1861  we  had  one-third  of  the  ship  tonnage 
of  the  world,  and  a  carrying  trade  that  was  barely  excelled  by  Great 
Britain,  in  1882  we  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of  a 
place  on  the  list,  and  far  below  even  the  most  insignificant  European 
powers.  This  fact  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  late  civil  war  as  to  the 
insane  policy  of  our  government  The  first  reason  of  our  decadence 
may  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  the  law  which  prevents  the  purchase 
of  foreign  iron  ships  ;  the  other  causes  arise  from  a  variety  of  evils, 
among  which  are  the  absurd  tonnage  tax,  which  is  as  unnecessary  as  it 
is  unjust,  the  consular  feeing  system,  the  compulsory  pilotage,  the  three 
months'  extra  pay  to  sailors  discharged  in  foreign  ports,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  lesser  evils  resulting  from  political  greed  and  blind- 
ness. The  book  is  vigorous  and  well  written,  and  ought  to  do  much 
toward  remedying  a  crying  shame.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  si. 


Sir  lohn  Lubbock  is  as  thorough  a  student  of  ethnology  and  ento- 
mology as  his  father  was  of  astronomy.  His  latest  work  is  entitled 
"Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps."  The  author  has  been  engaged  in  closely 
studying  the  habits  of  ant  colonies  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  his 
discoveries,  in  connection  with  those  of  other  scientists  with  whom  he 
has  been  in  communication,  are  most  curious.  The  ant  kingdom  se^ms 
to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  human  in  characteristics  than  any  other. 
Their  social  organizations  are  wonderfully  similar ;  and  while  in  one 
hill  the  form  of  government  will  be  republican,  in  the  next  it  will  be 
monarchical,  or  perhaps  oligarchical,  although  the  ants  may  be  of  the 
same  genus,  and  alike  in  every  characteristic.  One  genus,  the  Aner- 
gatts,  exemplify  the  lengths  to  which  luxury  will  take  an  individual. 
These  ants  own  and  trade  in  slaves,  which  are  of  a  smaller  race.  They 
rely  entirely  upon  their  slaves  for  procuring  food,  building  houses,  and 
doing  house-work,  and  so  effete  have  they  become,  that  when  Sir  John 
Lubbock  deprived  thirty  of  their  slaves  for  two  days,  more  than  one- 
haif  of  these  pampered  slaveholders  died  from  starvation,  not  being 
able  to  provide  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  for  themselves.  These 
and  other  wonderful  things  render  the  work  highly  entertaining,  and 
the  author's  charming  style  deprives  it  of  much  of  the  dryness  which 
scientific  books  are  wont  to  possess.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Xew  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


Harpers  Monthly  Magazine  for  August  contains  a  charmingly  illus- 
trated paper  on  •'Some  Western  Resorts. "  Bamet  Philips's  "Cruise 
of  the  '  Nameless ' "  is  very  amusing.  The  most  interesting  of  La- 
throp's  series  of  ' '  Spanish  Vistas  "  appears  under  the  heading  of  '  'Anda- 
lusia and  the  Alhambra. " — ■ The   Century  for  August  opens  with  a 

well-executed  engraving  of  Wagner,  the  composer.  "The  Border- 
lands of  Surrey  "  enunciates  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  score  of  years  be- 
fore our  American  country-houses  will  approach  the  English  seats  in 
artistic  beauty.     "Some  English  Artists  and  Their  Studios "  gives  a 

series  of  luxurious  interiors.     The  poetry  is  of  unusual  merit. 

The  Atlantic  for  August  does  not  quite  come  up  to  its  usually  high 
mark.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  contributes  a  poem,  "  At  the  Summit." 
Hardy's  "  Two  on  a  Tower  "  is  continued.  W.  F.  Harris  furnishes  a 
paper  on  Emerson.  The  number  closes  with  a  report  of  the  late  party 
given  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  Boston.  The  frontispiece  engraving  of  Emer- 
son is  of   great  merit. Lippincott's  for  August   opens  with   a 

paper  on  the  "  Pueblo  Indians."  Eleanor  Putnam  contributes  a  short 
story — "  Edged  Tools. "     "Closingln"  is  a  poem  by  Paul  H.  Hayne. 

The  serial,  "  Fairy  Gold  "  is  continued. In  the  Xorth  American 

Review  for  August  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes  of  "  Progress 
in  Religious  Thought"  T.  V.  Powderly,  the  official  head  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  Organization  of  La- 
bor."   Archibald  Forbes  writes  of  "  The  United  States  Army."    "  The 

Ethics  of  Gambling  "  is  by  O.  B.  Frothingham. The  Magazine  of 

Art  for  August  contains  two  charming  engravings  from  well-known 
pictures — "  Prince  Charlie's  Parliament  "  and  "  The  Favorite."  Austin 
Dobson  is  the  author  of  "  The  Byways  of  Book  Illustration."  Andrew 
Lang's  "The  Thames  and  its  Poetry"  is  well  illustrated.  "Canter- 
bury Cathedral "  portrays  many  lovely  bits  of  antique  carvings  and 
ivied  porches. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    DROWNING    MAN'S    DESPAIR. 


How  I  Lay    Down  in  a  Watery    Sepulcher,    Prepared    for  Eternity. 


You  have  read  the  experiences  of  men  who  have  been 
hanged,  two  or  three  who  have  been  beheaded,  and  twenty  or 
so  who  have  been  suffocated — they  having  come  back  from 
the  other  world  to  write  their  memoirs.  I  am  going  to  relate 
the  experiences  of  a  drowning  man. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  garrisoned  in  the  little  village  of 
Dauphine.  I  had  graduated  from  Saint-Cyr,  and  my  head 
was  filled  with  more  romance  than  is  generally  the  case  after 
such  an  education.  Byron  was  greatly  the  fashion  at  that 
time,  by  reason  of  his  life,  his  death,and  his  writings — which 
the  world  pretended  to  understand — and  I  was  possessed 
with  a  perfect  passion  for  him  in  every  particular.  "  Lara," 
"  Manfred,"  "  The  Corsair,"  his  devotion  to  Greece,  his  ex- 
ploits as  a  boxer  and  a  beau,  his  defense  of  Missolonghi,  his 
amours  with  Miss  Lamb  and  La  Guiccioli,  were  all  fuel  for 
the  fire  of  my  enthusiasm.  But  he  possesssed  one  accom- 
plishment which  charmed  me,  and  which  I  envied  him  above 
all.  That  was  his  perfection  as  a  swimmer,  in  which  he  was 
by  right  unequaled.  It  was  always  as  floating  among  the 
warm,  sensuous  waves  of  Abydos  that  he  appeared  to  me  in 
my  dreams,  whenever  his  restless  shadow  came  to  trouble 
my  sleep.  In  order  to  decide  a  closely  contested  rivalry  with 
the  dead  poet,  I  became  entirely  amphibious,  if  not  quite 
aquatic.  I  wished  to  vie  with  my  hero  and  surpass  him.  As 
it  was,  I  just  escaped  drowning  myself. 

The  Lake  of  Paladru  is  the  largest  stretch  of  standing 
water  which  the  frontiers  of  France  enclose.  It  is  three 
miles  long,  I  think,  by  two  wide.  There  is  a  legend  rife 
among  the  neighboring  inhabitants,  that  through  long  van- 
ished centuries  its  waters  have  covered  a  terrible  mystery.  A 
once  rich  and  flourishing  city  sleeps  in  the  depths  of  its  waves, 
and  when  it  is  calm  and  still  the  old  fishermen  never  fail  to 
see  distinctly  the  towers,  the  belfries,  and  the  ramparts  of 
the  doomed  city. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  good  supper,  we  started  out — Cap- 
tain Torbin,  a  young  sub-lieutenant,  and  myself.  My  two 
companions  were  furnished  with  shot-guns,  for  they  hoped 
to  terminate  the  next  day's  sport  by  the  assassination  of  a 
hare  or  two.  At  midnight  I  waded  out  into  the  soft  warm 
waves,  and  was  soon  entirely  submerged.  Then  I  com- 
menced performing  a  thousand  little  feats  of  strength  before 
the  admiring  eyes  of  my  companions,  who,  not  being  able 
to  swim,  kept  prudently  in  the  neighborhood  of  terra  firma. 
At  last,  tired  of  all  these  nautical  evolutions,  I  extended  my- 
self gently  on  my  back  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  voluptuous  situation.  The  air  was  soft  and  motionless. 
The  sky  was  exquisitely  pure.  Innumerable  stars  of  gleam- 
ing gold  spangled  the  heavenly  arch  of  limpid  azure,  un- 
troubled by  a  breath  of  shadowy  vapor. 

I  do  not  think  the  world  contains  a  more  magnificent 
spectacle  than  such  a  perfect  night.  I  have  seen  a  few  of 
them  in  my  life,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  no  scene  in  the 
whole  world  of  nature  can  present  anything  so  splendid, 
cause  such  profound  emotions,  awaken  thoughts  more  sub- 
lime or  further  removed  from  the  base  trammels  of  this  earth. 
Around  you  the  illimitable  ;  extend  an  arm,  it  rests  un- 
shackled by  even  its  own  weight.  You  advance,  or  recede  ; 
nothing  can  give  you  one  clue  to  the  measurement  of  the 
space  about  you.  You  have  conquered  an  element.  You 
live  a  new  life.  You  have  aggrandized  your  world.  Above 
you,  unfathomable  heights.  Below  you,  unfathomable 
depths.  Raise  your  eyes,  behold  Heaven  !  Rest  motionless, 
behold — Death ! 

Who  was  that  victorious  emperor  that,  at  the  end  of 
a  dazzling  reign  of  glory  and  prosperity,  throwing  a 
backward  glance  over  a  long  life  of  power  and  pleasure, 
sought  out  with  scrupulous  care  his  moments  of  veritable 
happiness,  and  found  that  he  had  lived  three  hours  ?  Three 
hours  in  seventy  years  of  weariness  !  Poor  captain  that  I 
am,  when  I  measure  the  days  of  my  past,  I  find  myself  richer 
than  the  great  emperor — richer  by  two  hours  !  Well,  one  of 
those  hours  was  my  meditation  on  the  Lake  of  Paladru, 
floating  in  indolent  rest  on  the  warm,  caressing  water ; 
cradled  voluptuously  between  heaven  and  earth  without  ex- 
periencing that  harsh  contact  with  solid  matter  so  cruelly 
awakening  to  a  dreamy  soul ;  of  all  the  grosser  senses  of 
our  nature  retaining  only  sight  and  thought ;  remote  from 
all  sound  ;  hearing  only  the  low,  sweet  murmur  of  the  waves 
that  whispered  in  my  ear  to  warn  me  that  I  floated  over  an 
abyss  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth  ;  to  give  me  that  instinct  of 
peril  braved  and  vanquished,  which  is  the  half  of  pleasure 
to  all  strong,  young  souls  ;  to  tell  roe  that  between  me  and 
the  voluptousness  of  life  and  the  insensibility  of  death  there 
remained  but  a  moment,  a  second,  a  lightning  flash.  Sub- 
limed and  etherealized,  my  thoughts  wandered  in  the  im- 
mensity of  space  where  sight  was  lost.  How  quickened 
was  my  soul  !  How  young,  how  deep,  how  swift  !  Ah,  then 
I  caught  the  hidden  meaning  of  love,  glory,  warfare,  triumph. 
I  understood  life,  and  boldly  summed  it  up  at  a  glance  into 
one  sole  pleasure  and  one  sole  virtue — to  love  and  to  be 
loved !  God  !  how  sad  and  foolish  seems  the  life  we  fashion  ; 
that  life  of  petty  ambitions,  of  loves  inspired  and  incomplete. 
What  a  grand,  ethereal  life  I  created  for  myself  in  the  future. 
Then  the  phantoms  of  the  past  swam  before  my  eyes  in 
the  warm,  dreamy  peace  of  the  night  air  ;  ravishing  forms, 
white,  slender,  delicate,  glimmering  under  the  shadowy 
arches  of  a  cathedral ;  fresh,  voluptuous  faces,  laughing, 
eager,  glancing  from  jealously  curtained  windows.  All 
the  romantic  loves  of  college  life,  the  amours  a  little  more 
pronounced  of  the  garrison,  even  laughing  common-place 
women  were  idealized  and  impassioned  by  the  beauty  of  the 
situation. 

I  think  you  will  pardon  this  outburst  of  romance  if  you 
remember  that  at  this  moment  I  lived  in  a  new  universe  ; 
that  my  gaze  was  lost  in  a  heaven  without  a  horizon,  where 
flashed  millions  of  stars  ;  that  I  neither  felt  nor  perceived 
anything  on  earth,  and  having  left  the  human  domain,  I 
should  be  permitted  to  travel  at  my  own  sweet  will  in  the 
one  I  had  created. 

_    At  last,  however,  wearied  by  these  sentimental  wander- 
ings, I  felt  the  need  of  repose  for  both  my  mind  and  my  arms, 
which  were  tired  by  the  hard  service  that  my  imagination 
had  exacted  from  them. 
But  listen  J    This  is  where  the  tragedy  commences. '  The 


curtain  is  rising,  and   you  shall  see  the  drama — the  drama 
of  the  drowned. 

It  seems  very  simple  to  you,  does  it  not,  that  from  the 
centre  of  my  lake  I  could  swim  easily  toward  shore  where 
my  companions  were  ? 

Yes  ;  but  where  is  the  shore,  if  you  please  ?  This  ques- 
tion, which  I  here  put  to  you  so  calmly,  I  addressed  to  my- 
self with  a  terror  which  shot  through  my  body  and  my  soul 
like  a  lightning  flash. 

The  shore  !     Where  is  it  ? 

No  horizon.  The  night  everywhere.  Only  the  darkness 
and  the  stars.  The  lake  black  as  a  glimpse  of  hell ;  the 
grand  shadows  of  the  mountains  covering  everything,  and 
no  way  to  guide  me. 

Ob,  the  pain  and  weariness  of  my  body,  and  the  living, 
piercing  thought  of  peril  !  The  strength  of  despair  seized 
me.  The  lake  is  not  large,  I  thought.  By  following  a 
straight  line  I  must  infallibly  reach  the  shore.  So  I  struck 
out,  and  recovering  all  the  strength  of  my  two-and-twenty 
years,  and  all  my  suppleness  as  an  experienced  swimmer,  I 
shot  through  the  water  with  lightning  rapidity.  With  neck 
swollen  by  convulsive  efforts,  teeth  close  set,  and  every  nerve 
strained  by  the  passion  of  life,  I  swam  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour — a  year,  a  century  ! 

Nothing  !  No  shore  !  Only  beneath  are  illimitable  depths, 
a  dark  abyss. 

How  was  it  possible  in  this  boundless  space  to  follow  a 
straight  line  ?  Perhaps  while  struggling  on  in  my  despairing 
efforts  I  had  but  followed  round  and  round  in  the  same 
circle.  Perhaps  I  was  back  at  the  same  point  I  started 
from.  Hope  and  strength  departed  together.  I  could 
scarcely  float  upon  the  water.  I  could  scarcely  draw  a  breath 
through  my  burning  chest. 
Then  I  saw  that  I  must  die  ! 

I  gave,  as  a  last  farewell,  a  cry  so  terrible  that  the  echoes 
of  the  mountains  repeated  it  wonderingly.  An  answering  cry 
brought  also  its  echoes  and  rechoes.  But  whence  was  the 
sound  ?  It  was  impossible  to  recognize  the  direction,  and 
after  two  or  three  ineffectual  efforts  I  resigned  myself  to  the 
inevitable. 

Death  !  Who  can  comprehend  this  word  in  all  its  terri- 
ble significance?  Surely  he  who  like  myself  has  rolled  it 
between  his  lips  during  an  endless  hour.  Farewell  to  glory, 
love,  ambition,  power,  my  friends,  my  dreams,  my  happy 
future  ! 
To  die  ! 

My  arms  refused  to  move.  My  head  could  no  longer  lift 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  threw  a  last  glance  over 
the  world  where  life  was,  and  let  myself  slowly  sink  into  the 
water.  The  habit  of  diving  was  strong  upon  me,  and  I  sank 
for  a  long  minute  without  breathing.  But  at  last  a  convul- 
sive movement  of  my  chest  suffocated  me  with  a  rush  of 
water.  It  was  a  moment  of  horror.  A  convulsion,  involun- 
tary yet  intelligent,  brought  me  to  the  surface  for  the  last 
time. 

The  report  of  a  gun  burst  forth  !  With  one  glance  I 
swept  the  horizon.  A  second  shot  and  a  flash  to  guide  me. 
My  friends  had  understood.  The  courage  of  despair  seized 
me.  A  flow  of  strength  and  life  through  my  being,  and  I 
felt  my  limbs  grow  strong  and  elastic,  as  though  I  had  but 
just  entered  a  beautiful  reservoir  in  an  English  park. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  I  was  on  the  shore,  and  a  good  pull 
of  whisky  gave  back  to  our  country  one  of  her  most  devoted 
sub-lieutenants.  —  Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
French  of  Casimir  Cordier,  by  Minnie  M.  Chamberlain. 


CHICAGO    NOVELETTES. 


The  attempted  assassination  recently,  in  Ireland,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  recalls  an  eccentric  character  to 
memory — the  father  of  the  present  peer,  Ulick  de  Burgh, 
first  Marquis.  The  latter  nobleman  occupied  many  import- 
ant posts  in  the  English  diplomatic  service.  He  was  at  one 
time  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  some 
years  British  Embassador  at  the  court  of  the  Czar.  He  re- 
ceived a  step  in  the  peerage — advancement  from  earl  to 
marquis — and  the  ribbon  of  St.  Patrick  for  his  services.  It 
is,  however,  not  his  career  in  diplomacy  which  gained  him 
his  extraordinary  notoriety,  but  the  variety  of  his  mistresses 
and  the  number  of  his  illegitimate  children.  Although  very 
far  from  a  handsome  man,  his  courtly  grace  and  brilliant 
powers  of  conversation  rendered  him  almost  invincible  with 
women,  and  many  a  husband  learned  to  rue  the  day  he  in- 
troduced the  "wicked  marquis"  to  his  house.  His  con- 
quests were  not  only  among  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  but  also  among  the  French,  and  particularly 
among  the  Russian  noble  ladies.  In  fact,  it  is  whispered 
that  no  less  a  personage  than  a  Romanoff  grand  duchess  be- 
came the  mother  of  twins  of  which  Lord  Clanricarde  was 
the  father.  The  duo  infants  in  question  were  constant  com- 
panions of  the  old  lord  in  the  last  years  of  his  life — he  died 
in  1874 — and  grew  into  graceful  and  exceptionally  aristo- 
cratic young  women.  His  other  children  he  seems  to  have 
pensioned  off  in  different  directions,  and  not  troubled  him- 
self any  further  as  to  their  future  ;  but  with  the  two  girls  he 
was  altogether  different.  He  had  them  very  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  left  them  at  his  death  all  he  could  save  from  the 
entail  of  his  legitimate  heirs  and  the  wreck  of  his  personal 
fortune.  The  two  young  ladies  are  now  in  New  Zealand. 
One  is  married.  They  are  exactly  alike.  When  the  late 
marquis  died,  over  sixty  stalwart  young  fellows  swaggered 
into  the  office  of  the  family  solicitor,  and,  claiming  the  late 
lord  as  "  papa,"  inquired  after  spoils,  and  left  disappointed. 


The  following  note  in  the  London  Figaro  may  interest 
some  San  Franciscans  :  Lord  Beaumont  has  at  last  struck 
coal  on  his  estate.  The  borings  at  West  Bank,  near  Snaith, 
prove  that  there  is  a  seam  of  the  best  quality  extending  for 
miles  in  the  direction  of  Snaith  and  Barnsley.  This  find  of 
coal  will  make  his  lordship  a  few  thousand  pounds  richer 
per  annum  ;  and  if  the  output  is  at  all  like  that  of  most  of 
the  collieries  in  the  neighborhood,  tens  of  thousands  would 
be  nearer  the  mark. 

The  following  are  the  startling  head-lines  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer :  "The  Cross Be- 
fore The  Cresent  Pales — — And  The  World  In  Shuddering 
Horror  Waits The  Awful  Crash  Of  Arms  Between  Chris- 
tian And  Mohammedan. When  The  False  Prophet  Ar- 
rives, Then  Indeed  May  We  Lock  Fur  Hell  On  The  Nile." 


"  Good-bye,  Myrtle." 

"So  long,  McGuire,"  replied  the  girl  —  a  tall,  lissome 
beauty,  with  dark,  gleaming  eyes  and  a  wealth  of  auburn 
tresses  that  would  have  been  red  anywhere  outside  of  a 
novel.  She  stood  on  the  veranda  that  June  evening,  the 
honeysuckles  clustering  in  vivid  beauty  all  around  her,  while 
he  to  whom  she  spoke  lingered  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
standing  there  irresolutely,  with  the  evident  hope  that  the 
proud  beauty,  whose  four-dollars-per-pair  stockings  he  saw 
gleaming  fitfully  in  the  half-light  of  the  gloaming,  would  say 
the  word  that  should  bring  him  back  to  her  side. 

"Must  I  go,  sweetheart  ?"  asked  Ethelbert,  looking  up 
with  a  wistful,  will-it-ever-quit-raining-during-the-race-week 
expression  on  his  pallid  face. 

"  No,  Ice-Cream  Charlie,"  replied  Myrtle,  using  the  pet 
name  by  which  he  was  known  at  home  ;  "  you  had  better 
go  away,  and  try  to  forget  me — try  to  let  the  pleasures  which 
men  have  always  at  their  command  sweep  away  from  the 
horizon  of  your  life  the  black  pall  of  disappointment  that 
now  hangs  so  heavily  athwart  its  uttermost  rim.  My  faith 
in  you,  once  so  strong  and  bright,  is  gone  forever,  and  it  is 
best  that  we  should  part  now." 

"  There  can  be  no  revocation  of  this  cruel  sentence,  then?" 
he  asked. 

"None  whatever,"  was  the  girl's  reply.  "  I  have  twittered, 
and  my  chirp  admits  of  no  recall." 

******** 

A  year  has  passed.  The  winter,  which  came  so  sud- 
denly and  crept  gently  along  in  soft,  white  snowy 
robes,  had  gone.  The  sweet  spring  days  with  perfume 
hints  of  rose  and  woodbine,  and  fresh  emerald  leaves, 
and  climbing  vines,  and  bursting  blossoms,  is  here.  In  the 
parlors  of  a  stately  residence  a  gay  company  of  young  peo- 
ple are  assembled.  It  is  the  last  party  of  the  season,  and 
Myrtle  Hathaway,  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  year,  is  as 
usual  the  centre  of  attraction.  She  stands  with  charming 
grace  beside  a  marble  figure  of  Psyche  that  ornaments  a  re- 
cess in  the  conservatory,  and  is  chatting  gayly  with  Bertie 
Cecil — "  handsome  Bertie  "  the  women  call  him — who  has 
the  beauty  of  an  Apollo  and  the  savoirvivre  of  a  hired  man. 

"What  has  become  of  Ethelbert  McGuire  ?  "  Myrtle  sud- 
denly asks  ;  "  I  have  not  seen  him  in  ever  so  long." 

Bertie  looks  at  her  with  an  astonished  expression.  "  Do 
you  not  know,  then  ?  "  he  says. 

The  girl  shakes  her  head. 

"  I  supposed  you  had  heard,"  he  said.  "  Ethelbert  met 
with  a  disappointment  about  a  year  ago  ;  the  old  story,  they 
tell  me,  of  a  man's  love  for  a  faithless  woman.  He  never 
speaks  of  the  matter,  but  God  knows  he  suffers  enough.  It 
is  not  a  light  grief  that  will  make  a  man  indulge  in  dissipa- 
tion unLil  his  life  is  a  wreck." 

Myrtle's  face  became  pallid.  "  Is  he  then  so  very  dissi- 
pated ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  should  howl,"  replied  Bertie.  "  He  smokes  cigarettes 
every  day  now." 

Myrtle  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Bertie 
caught  her.  "You  are  ill,  Miss  Hathaway,  he  exclaimed  in 
anxious  tones.     "  Something  I  have  said  has  caused  this." 

Recovering  herself  by  a  mighty  effort,  Myrtle  spoke  :  "  I 
am  better  now  ;  it  was  nothing  but  the  pie." — From  "  Ca- 
mille,  or  the  Fate  of  a  Croquet-Player"  by  Joseph  Medillt 
the  Tribuyie  Novelist. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  sweetheart." 

As  Daphne  McCarthy  spoke  these  words,  she  looked  into 
the  face  of  the  man  she  loved  so  well,  and  the  dimpled  arm, 
whose  pearly  whiteness  and  beautiful  rounded  curves  shone 
so  bewitchingly  through  the  soft,  fleecy  dress  that  the  girl 
wore,  clung  more  trustingly  than  ever  to  that  of  George  W. 
Simpson.  The  day  was  indeed  a  beautiful  one — a  symphony 
of  sound,  and  light,  and  scent.  Up  from  the  maple-trees 
came  the  sweet  voices  of  the  birds,  twittering  to  each  other 
from  newly  built  nests  and  boughs  that  swayed  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind,  and  shook  their  latest  buds  into  leaf  and  blossom. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  little  dell  into  which  the  girl 
was  looking  was  a  stately  marble  shaft,  around  whose  base 
the  violets  and  pansies  were  clustering,  and  showing  by 
their  presence  that  loving  hands  had  placed  them  there.  For 
an  instant  Daphne  did  not  speak,  but  the  tears  that  trickled 
down  her  cheeks  told  all  too  plainly  of  the  grief  that  was 
racking  her  young  breast.  Finally  she  turned  to  George, 
and  smiling  through  her  tears,  placed  her  head  confidingly 
on  his  shoulder,  and  seemed  perfectly  content. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,  darling,"  she  said,  "  that  I  can  never 
look  on  the  grave  of  my  mother — that  mother  whom  I  never 
saw,  and  who  yielded  up  her  young  life  when  I  was  born — 
without  a  sense  of  bitter  grief  and  desolation  ?  Twenty  years 
ago  to-day,  sweetheart,  she  died.  It  is  a  long  time,  dear,  is 
it  not  ?  " — and  again  the  girl  smiled. 

"  Yes,  my  pet,"  replied  George,  "  Goldsmith  Maid  was  a 
colt  then,"  and,  bending  down  his  shapely  head  with  its 
coronal  of  shoe-brush  hair,  he  kissed  the  little  rosebud  mouth. 
"But  though  your  mother  be  dead,  Daphne,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  still  my  love  to  comfort  and  uphold  you.  And 
can  you  not  speak  now,  darling,  here  beside  that  mother's 
grave,  the  words  that  will  make  me  happy  for  life  ?  Will 
you  not  promise  me  that  when  the  autumn  comes  you  will 
crown  my  life  with  the  halo  of  your  love  and  become  my 
wife?" 

For  a  moment  the  girl  was  silent,  looking  down  and  twin- 
ing nervously  around  her  fingers  the  tendrils  of  a  rose  that 
she  had  plucked  from  a  bank  of  the  scarlet  beauties  that 
blossomed  near  the  grave. 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Daphne  ?  "   asked  George  again. 

Still  no  answer. 

"  I  can  not  bear  this  silence,  sweetheart,  indeed  I  can  not," 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  his  pallid  face  betokening  the 
tense  agony  from  which  he  suffered. 

"  You  must  end  this  terrible  suspense  in  some  way.  Tell 
me  truly,  Daphne,  do  you  love  me?" 

Placing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  looking  into  his 
face  with  eyes  from  which  the  glad  light  of  love  was  stream- 
ing, Daphne  said  to  him  in  tones  that  thrilled  his  ven-  blood  : 

"  I  should  gasp  to  gurgle." — From  "None  C  "  by 

Joseph  Medill,  the  Tribune  Novelist. 
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tions — should  become  indifferent,  and  neglect  public  affairs, 
thus  allowing  them  to  be  controlled  by  the  political  and  office- 
seeking  class.  To  the  party  managers,  and  men  looking  for 
subordinate  positions,  the  question  of  "availability "  is  an 
ever  prominent  one.  Whenever  a  State,  or  county,  or  gen- 
eral ticket  is  to  be  presented,  whether  it  is  for  the  election 
of  a  President,  Governor,  or  Mayor,  all  the  lesser  following 
of  the  party  is  anxious  for  an  available  leader.  The  first  idea 
is  to  secure  for  the  leading  candidate  one  who,  because  fa- 
vorably known  and  popular,  or  unknown,  and  therefore 
unobjectionable,  will  secure  the  most  votes.  This  secures 
party  success,  and  either  keeps  lesser  men  in  office,  or  ena- 
bles lesser  men  to  get  office.  This  principle  in  national 
politics  has  sacrificed  Clay,  Webster,  Benton,  Chase,  Sum- 
ner, Seward,  Thurman,  and  other  statesmen  as  presidential 
candidates.  It  has  sacrificed,  and  in  all  the  States  is  con- 
tinuing to  sacrifice,  the  best,  bravest,  most  experienced,  and 
most  honorable  men  in  the  nation.  It  rewards  the  trimmer, 
the  coward,  and  the  demagogue,  while  it  consigns  to  private 
life  the  gifted  and  courageous  men  who  had  "rather  be  right 
than  President,"  rather  be  right  than  hold  office.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  California  has  illustrated  this  contemptible 
policy  in  its  recent  State  Convention,  and  the  Republican 
party  is  liable  to  do  the  same  cowardly  thing  when  it  meets 
in  State  Convention.  General  Stoneman  is  a  Democratic 
figure-head,  nominated  for  availability.  He  is  an  honorable, 
educated  gentleman,  dragged  unwillingly  from  private  life 
into  the  political  arena,  not  because  he  possesses  administra- 
tive capacity,  not  because  he  is  intelligent  upon  public  affairs, 
not  because  he  will  make  a  good  governor,  but  because  he 
is  a  good  candidate,  and  will  drag  the  train  of  lesser  and 
meaner  politicians  into  office,  where  they  can  subsist  upon 
the  people  and  eat  their  taxes.  It  is  the  same  cowardly  and 
unprincipled  tactics  that  prompts  conventions  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility in  declaring  principles.  If  there  is  a  popular 
cry,  no  matter  how  false  or  wicked,  any  clamor  that  fills  the 
ears  of  the  popular  ass,  the  party  convention  seizes  upon  it, 
formulates  it  into  the  party  platform,  pledges  the  party  can- 
didate to  carry  it  out,  and  appeals  to  the  people  through 
their  prejudices  for  their  votes.  If  there  is  a  question  of 
right,  one  involving  some  vital  interest  for  the  welfare  of  all, 
it  is  ignored,  because  there  is  danger  to  the  party  if  it  shall 
dare  to  do  what  is  right — danger  that  it  will  lose  the  votes 
of  men  who  are  confessedly  in  the  wrong. 


It  is  surprising  how  many  good  people  there  are  who,  be- 
ing otherwise  intelligent,  yield  their  independence  in  politi- 
cal matters,  consent  to  forego  their  personal  opinions,  and 
accept  second-hand  and  ready-made  ones  provided  for  them 
by  dealers  in  those  articles.     No  one  who  takes  pride  in  his 
personal  appearance  will  wear  second-hand  clothing,  and 
most  well-dressed  people  prefer  to  order  their  suits  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  purse  and  taste.     But  there  has  grown 
up  a  class  of  people  engaged  in  politics  which  has  not  only 
arrogated  to  itself  the  leadership  in  all  matters  of  opinion, 
but  undertakes  the  direction  and  control  of  all  the  machinery 
of  elections  and  government.     What  with  county,  State,  and 
National   conventions,   county,   State,    Congressional,   and 
National  committees,  clubs,  ward  and  district  organizations, 
primary  elections,   municipal,   county,    State,   and  general 
elections,  the  business  of  politics  has  become  an  extensive  in- 
dustry.    It  employs  an  army  of  operators,  and  its  rewards 
are  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  operations.  It 
affords  employment  in  official  life  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.     Official  salaries  amount  to  millions  beyond  the 
first    hundred,    while    the    direct  pay  of   office    expresses 
but    a  small    percentage    of   the    earnings    obtained  from 
supplies,    contracts,   and   the    hundreds    of    employments 
incident    to    the    management     of    governmental    affairs. 
When  it  is  considered  that  no  preliminary  education  is  de- 
manded, no  capital  is  required,  and  no  especial  qualification 
asked,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of  the  uneducated 
and  the   unfitted  should   seek    this   line   of    employment. 
Where  the  standard  of  moral  fitness  is  so  low,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  immoral  think  themselves  good  enough  for 
politics  ;  and  when  so  many  go  unpunished  for  official  steal- 
ing, it  is  not  surprising  that  thieves  think  themselves  honest 
enough  for  office.     Politics  has  thus  become  a  special  indus- 
try, as  distinct  and  as  important  as  commerce,  manufactures, 
or  agriculture.     It  has  one  distinct  and  noticeable  feature  : 
from  all  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  life  young  men  and  old 
drift  into  politics  ;  but  from  politics  to  legitimate  industries 
rarely,  if  ever.     The  laborer,  mechanic,  or  merchant  who 
gets  into   politics  rarely   ever  gets   out.     The  young  man 
started  upon  a  political  career  rarely  seeks  another.     When 
politics  is  considered  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
surprising  that  the  higher  objects  of  party  organization  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  struggle  for  position.    It  is  not  surprising 
tn'-   the  larger  and  the  better   class  of  citizens — those  who 
rot  make  of  politics  a  life  pursuit,  and  who  are  engaged 
'Lher  and  to  them  more  congenial  and  profitablejoccupa- 


This  condition  of  things  will  be  present  in  the  coming  Re- 
publican Convention.  There  is  danger  that  the  nominees 
will  come  from  intrigue  and  combination.  The  great  ques- 
tion, the  great  moral  question,  the  one  that  involves  the 
highest  consideration  of  political  economy,  of  social  order, 
of  obedience  to  law,  of  reduced  taxation,  of  labor  in- 
terests, and  the  highest  interest  of  religion  and  civilization, 
is  the  Sunday  law.  Every  person  who  pays  taxes,  every 
wife  and  mother,  every  American  who  respects  the  law, 
and  every  working  man  who  would  rest  one  day  in  seven, 
recognizes  the  propriety  of  a  law  that  gives  a  day  of  rest 
and  cessation  from  toil.  All  Christian  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the  inspiration  of  God,  and 
who  pay  anything  more  than  lip  homage  to  their  Creator ; 
every  Roman  Catholic  who  goes  to  morning  mass  or 'even- 
ing prayer  on  Sunday ;  every  Protestant  who  professes  the 
Christian  faith  ;  every  Good  Templar  and  good  temperance 
man,  and  every  moderate  drinker  who  recognizes  the  curse 
of  gin,  and  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
crime,  poverty,  taxation,  sin,  misery,  and  shame  of  modern 
society  is  directly  traceable  to  alcoholic  drink,  will  favor  a 
Sunday  law — perhaps  not  this  Sunday  law  in  all  its  provis 
ions,  but  a  Sunday  law  that  sets  apart  one  day  in  seven  for 
rest,  recreation,  worship,  and  relief  from  toil.  And  yet  there 
is  danger  that  the  Republican  party  will  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  embody  that  provision  in  its  platform.  Nine-tenths 
of  its  members  will  admit  that  it  is  right,  and  one-tenth, 
with  noisy  declamation,  with  frothy  and  lying  eloquence, 
will  declare  that  such  a  resolution  is  a  restriction  of  personal 
liberty  ;  that  it  limits  freedom  of  conscience,  and  denies  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  that  it  will  lose  votes  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  chances  are  even  that  the  convention  will  re- 
fuse to  face  the  music.  When  all  this  lying  declamation  is 
stripped  of  its  hypocritical  cunning,  and  when  these  orators 
of  rum  are  smoked  out  of  their  hiding-places  ;  when  the 
whole  thing  is  panned  out,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  defeated 
through  a  pusillanimous  and  cowardly  fear  of  the  distillery, 
brewery,  corner-grocery,  lager-beer  saloon,  and  whisky- 
drinking  interest.  It  will  be  through  fear  of  losing  the  vote 
of  that  League  of  Freedom  conspiracy  that  has  unlawfully 
combined  to  defeat  an  existing  law.  It  will  be  through  a 
fear  of  losing  that  part  of  the  German  vote  which  loves  beer 
better  than  it  does  the  law ;  which  regards  the  license  of 
Sunday  beer-drinking  as  of  higher  importance  than  any  other 
privilege  of  American  citizenship,  and  which  would  sacrifice 
patriotism  to  its  belly  and  good  government  to  its  stomach. 
This  is  not  a  libel  against  the  Germans,  for  it  is  not  true  of  a 
majority  of  Germans,  and  we  believe  but  a  limited  minority 
will  leave  the  Republican  party  upon  this  issue.  As  to 
the     Irish     saloon    and    grocery-keeper,    the     Republican 


if  it  has  any  of  that  kind,  desires  to  part  com- 
pany with  it.  Of  the  Germans,  the  Republican  party  has 
now,  and  will  retain,  the  better  part  ;  of  the  Irish,  it  has 
now,  and  will  retain,  the  respectable  few  ;  and  if  the  party  in 
convention  dare  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  openly  declar- 
ing its  position  upon  this  Sunday  law,  it  will  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  defeated.  It  had  better  be  in  the  minority  of  right  than 
in  the  majority  of  wrong.  In  such  minority  it  could  do 
more  good  to  the  State,  and  to  such  a  minority  it  would  be 
honorable  to  belong.  The  Republican  party  in  State  Con- 
vention must  meet  this  issue,  and  must  not  dodge  it.  If  it 
will  meet  it  courageously,  and  on  all  questions  of  right  act 
boldly,  and  be  bravely  American,  it  will  achieve  a  victory. 
If  it  deserves  victory,  and  fails,  it  will  even  then  have  pre- 
served its  self-respect,  and  that  is  what  the  Democracy  has 
not  done  in  its  nominations,  and  will  not  do  in  any  triumph 
which  it  may  achieve  for  its  sham  candidates  upon  a  cow- 
ardly platform. 

If  the  English  government  entered  upon  its  late  Egyptian 
programme  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  interest  on  Egyptian 
bonds  for  its  English  bond-holder's,  we  are  afraid  the  cost  of 
collection  may  exceed  the  commission,  and  perhaps  if  it  is 
about  to  result  in  a  long  and  expensive  war,  England  had 
better  have  assumed  the  debt.     If  England  intended,  by  her 
fleets  and  armies,  to  secure  a  safer  route  to  and  from  India, 
and  a  stronger  grip  upon  the  Suez  Canal,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
both  a  hazardous  and   costly  experiment.     If  England  de- 
sires to  gobble  up  Egypt,  and  annex  it  as  a  dependency  to 
the  British  crown,  or  to  hold  it  as  security  for  both  Egyptian 
and  Turkish  debts,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  attempt  will 
come  to  grief.     As  yet  there  is  no  assurance  that  France 
will  further  cooperate  than  to  aid  in  protecting  the  Suez 
Canal  as  the  world's  commercial  highway.     Italy,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia  have  not,  as  yet,  given  any  very  em- 
phatic assurance  of  national  aid.     The   position  of  Arabi 
Bey,  the  strong  and  seemingly  almost  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  Egyptian  people  toward  the  English  and  all  foreigners, 
the  military  strength  already  displayed  by  the  rebel  chieftain, 
the    threatened    position  of  Alexandria,  the  occupation  of 
Cairo,  the    unwillingness  of  the  Sultan   to  send  troops  to 
Egypt,  the  physical  character  of  the  Egyptian  country  as  a 
field  of  operations  for  English  soldiers — all   indicate  that 
if  England  shall  unaided  undertake  the  subjugation  of  Egypt 
it  will  prove  a  most  Herculean  labor.     Considering  also  the 
past  history  of  the  Mohammedan   races,  their  fierce*valor, 
their  fanaticism,  and  their  immense   numbers,  the   contest 
becomes  a  formidable  one.     There  is  a  large  party  in  Eng- 
land that    has  not  approved  this  Egyptian  business,   and 
though  now  silenced  by   patriotic  feeling,  when  troops  are 
being  sent  to  the  battle-field,  do  not  approve  of  it.     John 
Bright  does  not  stand  alone  in  his  strong  protest  against  this 
war,  and  is  not  unsupported  in  his  opposition  to  a  policy  of 
which  Disraeli  was  the  exponent  when  he  was  premier,  and 
Gladstone  was  not  when  he  entered  office.     We  do  not  feel 
much  alarm  at  the  idea  of  a  "  holy  war."     We  are  not  at  all 
doubtful  of  the  reeuU  of  a  conflict  between  England  and 
Egypt.      If    no  civilized    power    becomes   England's  ally, 
none  will  become  the  ally  of  Egypt,  and  as  between  fanati- 
cism, dead  prophets,  Mecca,  Koran,  and  hanging   coffins, 
with  flint-locks  for  rifles,  and  smooth-bores  for  cannon  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  iron-tun.  Lad  and  iron-clad  ships 
with  eighty-ton  guns,  small  arms  of  precision  in  the  hands  of 
English  soldiers,  and  behind  an  English  army  the  wealth  of 
English  treasure  and  the  guidance  of  English  intelligence, 
there  can  be   but   one  outcome.     It   may  cost  blood  and 
treasure,  but  England  will  triumph  over  Egypt.     We  shall 
not  moralize  upon  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  unhappy 
conflict,  and  our  sympathies  may  not  be  rightly  placed  ;  but 
after  all,  right  or  wrp%f,  England  is  to  us  England.     She  is 
our  motherland  ;  ami  when  her  sons  are  fighting  under  the 
shadow  of  the  pyramids,  against   foes  that  murder  women 
and  children,  and  fly  rIaLjs  of  truce  for  strategy  of  war,  we 
feel  toward  her  as  we  would  have  her  people  feel  toward  us 
when  on  our  frontiers  our  pioneers  are  defending  themselves 
against  Indian  massacres.     We,  too,  have  wronged  a  race, 
and  yet  we  would  not  that  English  sympathy  should  go  out 
to  the  race  we  have  wronged  as  against  us  of  their  lineage 
and  blood.     The  judgment  of  history  is  not  to  be  formed  till 
this  conflict  with  Arabi  Bey  is  ended,  and  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  it  are  better  understood. 


One  of  the  writer's  earliest  recollections  of  San  Francisco 
is  a  water  controversy  that  occurred  in  1850.  The  water- 
works of  that  period  consisted  of  an  Italian,  a  mule  with 
ten-gallon  casks  upon  his  back,  and  a  sheep  that  constantly 
followed  mule  and  master,  as  they  supplied  the  town  with 
water.  Between  the  Italian  and  a  Spanish  woman  upon 
Telegraph  Hill,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  there  was  a  lively  war 
of  words  and  Spanish  oaths  over  the  chalk-marks  of  pails- 
ful  scored  upon  the  Spanish  woman's  barrel.  From  words 
came  blows.  The  senora's  barrel  was  overturned  in  the 
melee,  the  mule  ran  off  with  open  faucets,  the  sheep  fol- 
lowed in  bleating  terror,  the  Italian  pursued,  the 
woman      cried,     and     the     war      ended.       The     woman, 


party    never     had     his     vote,     never     wanted    it,    and  I  however,   got    no    more    water,     The    next    San    Fran- 
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cisco  water  -  works  were  two-wheeled  carts  with  great 
water-barrels,  with  horse,  man,  and  pail,  supplying  families 
at  so  much  per  gallon  from  artesian  wells  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Second  Streets,  where  the  Grand  Hotel  now  is. 
After  that  came  the  enterprise  of  Colonel  William  G.  Wood 
and  his  associates,  to  bring  in  the  water  of  Mountain  Lake 
by  tunneling  the  Presidio  hills.  It  failed  for  want  of  funds, 
after  wrecking  a  handsome  fortune.  Miles  of  brick  and 
cement  aqueduct  still  remain  to  mark  the  early  effort  to  sup- 
ply San  Francisco  with  water.  Then  came  the  Benchley 
enterprise,  which  brought  the  water  of  Lobos  Creek  in  a 
wooden  flume  to  North  Beach,  where  it  was 
pumped  up  for  distribution.  Then  came  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  the  enterpise  of  George  H.  En- 
sign to  distribute  the  waters  of  a  spring  which  bubbled  up 
in  a  depression  near  the  present  residence  of  J.  B.  Haggin, 
and  made  a  trickling  rivulet  to  the  bay  at  North  Beach. 
Benchley  and  Spring  Valley  were  consolidated,  and  out  of 
them  grew  to  its  present  extensive  proportions  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company's  property.  We  are  not  attempting 
a  history  of  San  Francisco  water  projects,  or  the  troubles 
that  from  the  beginning  beset  the  enterprises.  But  there  has 
been  a  conflict  from  the  day  when  the  Italian  man,  the 
Spanish  woman,  the  mule,  and  the  sheep  had  the  Sunday 
scrimmage  on  the  hill.  Every  water  enterprise  has  been 
in  litigation.  If  all  the  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended by  water  companies  in  law  and  politics,  for  lawyers 
and  lobbyists,  in  compromises  and  controversies,  to  legis- 
latures and  boards  of  aldermen,  to  newspapers,  referees,  and 
commissioners,  to  buy  off  rivals  and  silence  threatened  op- 
position, to  avoid  lawsuits,  to  enemies  for  blackmail 
and  friends  for  friendly  aid,  had  been  invested  in  savings 
banks  as  a  water  fund,  it  would  equal  the  present  value  of 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  property.  During  all 
this  time  numerous  water  schemes  have  been  projected, 
surveyed,  talked  about,  and  abandoned.  We  recall 
the  Hoadley  scheme  to  introduce  certain  streams  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  the  Tahoe  project  of  Von 
Schmidt,  the  Blue  Lakes,  the  El  Dorado  Springs,  the 
waters  of  Russian  River,  of  Clear  Lake,  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
of  Putah  Creek,  of  a  duck  marsh  in  Contra  Costa  County, 
of  the  valley  of  the  Calaveras,  and  ever  so  many  others. 
All  of  these  schemes  were  purely  speculative  ;  their  projec- 
tors had  no  money  ;  all  depended  upon  the  city  ;  and  all, 
save  the  proposition  of  Mayor  Bryant  to  distribute  the 
waters  of  a  lake  within  the  city  limits,  were  chimerical  and 
devoid  of  practical  sense.  During  all  this  time,  steadily 
intent  upon  a  legitimate  enterprise,  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  has  been  maturing  and  developing  its  water 
supply,  extending  its  works,  and  keeping  pace  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city.  Going  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  county  of  San  Francisco,  it  has  purchased  thousands  of 
acres  of  grass  lands  in  the  hills  of  San  Mateo  ;  has  acquired 
control  of  mountain  springs  and  running  streams,  and  has 
dammed  up  natural  valleys  for  catchment,  dug  tunnels,  laid 
miles  of  pipe,  created  artificial  lakes  capable  of  holding 
thousands  of  millions  of  gallons,  built  reservoirs  for  storage 
in  country  and  town,  and  laid  mains  and  distributing  pipes. 
It  has  purchased  the  Valley  of  Calaveras,  with  its  immense 
watershed,  and  the  riparian  rights  connected  with  the 
stream  that  leads  to  the  ocean,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, in  anticipation  of  the  coming  demands  of  an  increased 
population.  It  has  purchased  riparian  rights  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Merced,  where  it  has  established  great  pump- 
ing works,  with  a  capacity  of  seven  million  gallons,  to  be 
used  in  event  of  scarcity  or  accident  occurring  to  the  larger 
system,  and  as  a  reserve  against  the  possible  contingency  of 
a  water  famine. 

During  all  this  time  there  has  been  no  great  conflagration. 
There  has  been  no  time  when  water  was  not  abundant  to 
fight  fire.  During  all  this  time  our  streets  have  been 
sprinkled,  our  sewers  flushed,  our  parks  watered,  our  public 
buildings  provided,  and  our  city,  to  the  top  of  its  highest 
hill  and  to  its  remotest  boundaries,  supplied  with  clear, 
fresh,  sweet,  spring  and  cloud-caught  water.  During 
all  this  time  we  have  had  no  serious  epidemic,  and 
during  all  this  time  our  property  has  been  insurable 
at  mimimum  rates.  All  this  has  been  done  at  reasonable 
cost,  when  we  consider  the  constant  opposition  which  this 
company  has  encountered.  And  it  has  all  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  less  than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  people.  It  has 
all  been  done  at  the  cost  of  those  persons  who  in  their  in- 
dustries or  in  their  families  have  been  compelled  to  consume 
water,  or  who,  to  adorn  their  grounds  and  beautify  their 
places  of  residence,  have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  it.  The 
real  estate  speculator  who  buys  land  to  hold  and  not  to  im- 
prove, has  not  paid  a  dollar  to  this  business.  The  great 
warehouse  that  holds  millions  of  personal  property,  where 
the  great  merchant  who  carries  millions  of  stock  has  his 
values  insured  for  less  than  one  per  cent.,  when  without  a 
sufficient  water  supply  he  would  have  to  pay  six,  or  be  alto- 
gether uninsurable,  pays  for  a  single  water-closet  or  faucet 
where  clerks  and  porters  may  wash  their  hands.  The  non- 
resident millionaire  pays  nothing.  The  resident  millionaire, 
rich  in  houses  and  stores  to  let,  compels  his  tenants  to  pay 
is   water-bills.    These    rich  men  ride  over   park  drives 


sprinkled  at  the  expense  of  householders  who  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  bath-tubs,  and  drive  their  swell 
spans  in  comfort  provided  by  toiling  draymen  and 
poor  men  who  drive  express-wagons.  And  all  this  because 
it  is  demanded  that  real  estate  and  personal  property  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  water-tax.  "  The  city  must  have  free 
water."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  water.  Free  water 
is  impossible.  "  Free  water  "  is  the  gag  of  demagogues. 
"  Free  water"  means  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  supply  to 
this  city  should  be  paid  for  by  those  consumers  who  are 
compelled  to  have  it,  and  the  great  bulk  of  wealthy  men 
who  own  real  estate  and  merchandise  shall  go  free  and  un- 
taxed. Free  water  is  a  humbug.  It  is  a  crime.  It  is  a 
crime  by  means  of  which  the  wealthy  escape  their  just  bur- 
dens and  wrongfully  impose  them  on  the  class  that  can  not 
escape  the  position  of  water  consumers.  There  be  land-rats 
and  water-rats  ;  there  are  land-thieves  and  water-thieves. 
These  water-thieves  are  the  criminal  rich  men  and  property- 
owners  who  escape  the  payment  of  a  just  tax  that  ought  to 
be  imposed  for  the  flushing  of  sewers,  the  extinguishment 
of  fires,  sprinkling  streets  and  parks,  for  supplying  fountains 
and  public  buildings  at  the  cost  of  the  city,  and  chargeable 
upon  the  tax-roll  of  all  its  property. 


" 


The  criminal  advocate  and  apologist  for  these  water 
thieves  is  the  Bulletin,  with  the  Call  acting  the  part  of  asso- 
ciate counsel.  The  opposition  of  this  copartnership  of  crim- 
inal advocates  has  outlived  the  desire  of  their  retainers,  for 
there  are  mw  very  few,  even  of  the  most  selfish  of  our 
wealthy  class,  who  have  not  been  convinced  of  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  of  the  Bulletin's  free-water  argument.  As  bus- 
iness men,  they  know  that  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany is  compelled  to  earn  from  somebody  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  expenses  on  the  capital  invested.  They  know 
that  this  capital  is  measured  not  by  what  the  water-works 
have  cost,  but  by  what  the  stock  will  sell  for  in  the  market  ; 
not  what  the  land  cost,  for  it  has  advanced  in  value ;  not 
what  pipe  is  worth  as  iron,  but  what  it  will  earn  in  distribu- 
ting water.  The  pretense  that  this  company  should  pay 
only  on  its  actual  disbursements  for  construction,  and  not  be 
entitled  to  the  advanced  value  of  its  property,  is  a  dishonest 
one.  It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  declare  by  law  that  the 
Bulletin  publishing  company  should  only  earn  the  interest 
payable  on  government  bonds  for  the  value  of  its  type, 
presses,  material,  and  labor  employed  in  its  production, 
making  no  allowance  for  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the 
good-will  resulting  from  its  long  life  of  usefulness,  and  the  im- 
mense talent  employed  in  its  daily  make-up.  This  company 
took  the  risk  of  a  large  expenditure.  It  is  the  growth  of 
years.  When  the  enterprise  took  form  San  Francisco  was 
an  experimental  village.  It  is  now  a  great  city.  This  stock 
has  advanced  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  It 
has  been  a  natural  growth,  and  its  stockholders  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  increase.  Its  stockholders  are  innocent  pur- 
chasers, most  of  them  new  holders,  most  of  them  non-resi- 
dents. To  scale  the  profits  of  a  stock  costing  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  to  interest  on  an  estimated  value  of  half  that 
amount  is  simple  roguery,  and  the  man  or  journal  that  advo- 
cates it  is  either  knave  or  fool.  To  talk  about  watered  stock 
to  a  buyer  in  the  open  market,  or  to  attempt  to  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  antecedent  frauds,  or  mistakes,  or  crimes,  is 
arrant  nonsense.  To  talk  about  an  original  contract  to  sup- 
ply free  water  to  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, made  with  a  city  of  forty  thousand  ;  to  supply  free 
water  to  parks  that  at  that  time  did  not  exist — for  at  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  Portsmouth,  Washington,  and  Union 
Squares  had  not  a  tree  or  shrub  upon  them,  and  Golden 
Gate  Park  had  not  been  thought  of— and  to  give  free  water  to 
streets,  sewers,  and  institutions  that  had  not  been  created, 
is  unadulterated  bosh.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that 
these  early  contracts  have  been  changed  by  new  legislation, 
have  been  modified  by  new  laws,  and  have  finally  been  alto- 
gether overturned  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution. 
This  is  the  act  of  the  people,  and  is  a  new  departure  so  far 
as  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  concerned.  Under 
this  new  constitution  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has 
rightfully  and  finally  decided  that  the  city  must  pay  for  its  water. 
Three  boards  of  Supervisors  have  fixed  rates.  The  people 
have  acquiesced,  and  everybody  except  the  Bulletin  ac- 
cepts the  situation,  and  submits  to  the  law.  The  Bulletin 
clamors  for  more  litigation,  and  says  the  decision  of  the 
courts  and  the  act  of  the  board  imposes  an  additional  burden 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  equal 
to  four  million  dollars  of  six  per  cent,  bonds.  In  this  con- 
nection it  talks  about  furniture,  sewing-machines,  kitchen 
utensils,  pianos,  and  personal  property  being  burdened 
by  a  debt  of  one  million  dollars,  and  real  estate  being  bur- 
dened by  three  additional  millions.  The  Bulletin  knows, 
and  the  woman  who  runs  a  sewing-machine  or  wash-tub 
knows,  and  every  consumer  knows,  that  they  are  being  re- 
lieved of  a  burden,  and  that  this  burden  is  being  dis- 
tributed equally  to  all  property,  where  it  belongs. 
There  is  not  an  intelligent  and  honest  property- 
holder  in  San  Francisco  who  does  not  recognize 
that    fact,  and   there   is   no  good   citizen   who  will   not 


willingly  submit  to  it.  "  This  property  has  advanced  from 
eighty-five  cents  on  the  dollar  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen," 
says  the  Bulletin,  as  though  this  advance  indicated  some- 
thing wrong.  The  writer  recalls  the  time  when  a  one  hun- 
dred-vara  lot,  where  the  Palace  Hotel  now  stands,  sold  for  a 
Spanish  ounce.  The  new  river  water  company  in  London,  the 
par  value  of  which  was  one  hundred  pounds,  is  now  worth 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Time  was  when  the  Bulletin  was 
a  hazardous  experiment,  and  not  worth  the  cost  of  its  type  ; 
it  is  now  a  valuable  property.  Looking  back  over  the  long 
line  of  its  dead  owners,  and  back  through  the  long  list  of 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  stock  owners,  the  advanced 
value  of  both  properties  may  be  attributed  to  time,  to  the 
growth  of  a  prosperous  city,  to  well-invested  money,  and  the 
well-directed  efforts  of  wise  and  intelligent  men ;  and 
there  can  be  no  better  reason  why  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  should  furnish  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  free  water  than  that  the  Bulletin  publish- 
ing company  should  supply  its  hotels,  barber-shops, 
street-cars,  City  Hall,  public  buildings,  and  reading-rooms 
with  free  Bulletins,  and  make  its  private  subscribers  pay  the 
cost.  The  illustration  is  a  good  one.  If  in  the  early  days 
James  King  of  William  had  thus  contracted,  and  had  charged 
his  subscribers  fifty  cents  a  week  in  consideration  that  all 
these  public  places  should  have  free  Bulletins,  would  Mr. 
Fitch  think  himself  bound  to  keep  up  his  price  and  give 
free  papers  to  the  public  ?  In  the  face  of  the  rivalry  of 
other  journals,  and  their  reduced  price,  in  the  event  of 
changed  laws,  and  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
public  places  were  not  entitled  to  free  papers,  would  Mr. 
Fitch  be  anxious  for  a  new  hearing,  as  he  professes  to  be 
over  this  decision  denying  free  water  to  San  Francisco  ? 


A  peculiar  feature  of  this  long  and  interminable  controversy 
waged  by  the  Bulletin  against  the  Spring  Valley  Company 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  that  journal 
everybody  is  wrong  but  themselves.  Every  one  who  enter- 
tains an  opinion  not  in  accord  with  them  is  controlled  by 
some  improper  motive.  The  journal  that  differs  is  a*  Spring 
Valley  organ.  The  judge  or  court  who  decides  the  law  as 
they  would  not  have -it,  is  corrupt.  The  politicians  who  will 
not  take  pledges  prescribed  by  them  are  criminals.  The 
Supervisors  who  fix  rates  different  from  their  estimate 
are  dishonest  officials.  Three  boards  in  succession 
have  been  denounced  as  dishonest.  In  the  present  board 
there  are  eleven  corrupt  men.  Supreme  judges  are  held  up 
and  named  as  guilty  of  corruption  in  office,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  left  but  one  honest  and  efficient  officer 
in  the  municipal  government,  and  that  one  is  the  city  attor- 
ney, who  refuses  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  who  is  in  active  alliance  with  the  Bulletin  and 
Call  that  this  vexatious,  expensive,  and  useless  litigation 
shall  not  cease.  We  congratulate  our  citizens  that  this  con- 
troversy draws  to  an  end ;  that  our  water-rates  will  be 
reduced ;  that  new  improvements  will  be  added,  additional 
water  supply  provided,  and  larger  and  more  extended  mains 
be  laid,  and  that  this  long  and  vexatious  wrangle  draws  to 
an  end.  If  it  had  never  begun,  San  Francisco  would 
to-day  have  owned  its  water-works,  as  all  other  cities  do 
and  should  do,  and  our  city  would  have  been  supplied  with 
abundant  water  at  rates  largely  reduced  from  the  present 
cost.  The  time  has  been  when  the  city  might  have  pur- 
chased this  property  for  eight  million  dollars.  The  property 
would  have  paid  a  large  and  remunerative  profit  upon  that 
sum.  The  Bulletin  then  saw  a  fraud  in  the  proposed  pur- 
chase, and  opposed  it.  It  was  then  worth  not  more  than 
four  million  dollars  in  that  journal's  estimate.  It  denounced 
the  attempted  purchase.  When  the  property  advanced  to 
ten  million  dollars  the  Bulletin  thought  it  worth  but  five  ; 
and  so  on,  as  in  spite  of  all  its  opposition,  all  its  de- 
traction and  abuse,  it  went  steadily  upward  in  value  to 
sixteen  million  dollars.  The  Bulletin  would  perhaps 
now  consent  that  the  "  purchaser  obtain  it  at  half 
that  sum.  It  will  still  advance.  As  our  city  grows  in 
population,  as  its  wealth  increases,  audits  manufacturing  in- 
dustries multiply,  this  property  will  grow  with  it,  till  the 
sixteen  million  dollars  of  value  to-day  will  be  doubled  in  the 
future.  That  our  city  does  not  own  its  own  water-works 
and  that  it  has  no  near  prospect  of  acquiring  any  water  sup- 
ply, except  at  a  most  extravagant,  price,  we  may  thank  the 
meddling  malevolence  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call. 


We  do  not  look  with  alarm  upon  the  passage  of  forty  thou- 
sand Chinese  across  our  continent.  We  would  not  regard 
it  as  an  irreparable  calamity  if  all  these  Mongolians  should 
stop  in  Boston,  establish  themselves  in  the  shoe  business  at 
Lynn,  or  form  a  colony  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  We  look 
with  complacency  upon  the  opium  dens  now  opening  in 
Eastern  cities.  We  hope  in  time  to  see  the  pious 
maiden  ladies,  and  the  soft-headed  brothers  of  the  evangel- 
ical denominations,  advance  in  column  upon  these  heathen 
with  Sunday-school  and  prayer-meeting  efforts  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souls.  We  recognize  that  the  East  has  to  go 
through  the  experience  of  the  West,  and  then  we  sr 
for  sensible  and  healthful  legislation  in  the  direct, 
iting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


WHICH    WAS    THE    BETTER    SOLDIER? 


A  Study    of  the    Civil  War. 


"  A  Union  Veteran  "  contributes  the  following  remarkable 
paper  to  a  late  number  of  Our  Continent:  No  un- 
prejudiced person  can  deny  that  in  the  war  between  the 
States  the  Confederate  soldier  was  worth  more,  man  for 
man,  than  the  Federal  volunteer.  In  proof  of  this  need  only 
be  instanced  the  fact  that  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
though  constantly  overmatched  in  numbers,  at  aving  an 
adversary  lavishly  supplied  with  material,  tf  ;h  twice 
checked  in  its  purposes  was  never  defeated  ui  (^,-e  siege  of 
Petersburg  had  depleted  its  ranks,  and  the  near  approach  of 
Sherman  had  increased  the  disproportion  of  numbers  to  a 
limit  that  left  no  hope  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
overmatched  army  had  administered  at  least  three  crushing 
and  overwhelming  defeats  upon  its  adversary.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  the  South  furnished  from  the  outset  a  most  admi- 
rable corps  of  line  and  staff  officers.  They  were  just  near 
enough  to  their  men  to  permit  familiarity  and  receive  re- 
spect, and  far  enough  from  them  to  prevent  insubordination. 
Coming  from  the  same  vicinage,  every  man  knew  his  officer. 
Even  where  the  officer  was  not  personally  known  to  his  men, 
he  represented  a  class  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  follow. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  among  both  officers  and  men  of  the 
North  to  sneer  at  the  discipline  of  the  Confederate  army. 
It  is  true  that  in  non-essentials  we  very  greatly  excelled 
them.  To  the  very  last  the  drill  of  the  Southern 
regiments  was  slack,  dribbling,  and  uneven.  In  the 
essentials  of  discipline,  however,  they  far  excelled  us. 
For  neglect  of  duty  their  men  were  punished  and  punished 
speedily  and  severely.  In  trivialities,  the  Southern  soldier 
was  generally  a  slouch  with  impunity  ;  but  when  it  came  to 
a  real  neglect  of  duty,  straggling,  pillaging,  cowardice,  and 
desertion,  the  terror  of  swift  and  terrible  punishment  was 
ever  before  his  eyes.  "  What  is  that  ? ,;  the  writer  once  asked 
a  Confederate  prisoner  as  we  looked  down  upon  the  camp 
of  his  division  and  saw  a  body  of  troops  paraded  and  from 
the  center  shoot  up  a  puff  of  white  smoke.  "  Wal,"  was  the 
cool  reply,  "  I  reckon  it's  ole  Bragg  a-startin]  a  new  grave- 
yard ;  t'other  must  be  nigh  about  full."  Bragg  was  not  a 
very  successful  general.  He  seemed  to  lack  all  power  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances.  But  it  was  the  army  thus 
trained  to  obedience  that,  under  General  Joe  Johnston,  made 
the  wonderful  backward  movement  from  Resaca  to  Atlanta 
— a  movement  not  equaled  in  brilliancy,  completeness,  and 
difficulty  by  any  other  upon  either  side  during  the  war, 
unless  it  be  the  death-grapple  around  Petersburg.  The 
Southern  soldier  believed  most  devoutly  in  the  martial  su- 
periority of  the  Southron,  and  it  gave  h*im  a  confidence  in  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  which  greatly  enhanced  his  prowess. 
This  was  the  very  means  of  all  others  likely  to  make  such 
troops  effective.  By  constant  employment  and  repeated 
victories  he  transformed  them  into  veterans  before  they  had 
fairly  learned  the  movements  from  line  into  column  and 
their  reversals.  But  this  was  only  half  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  this  belief.  The  Northern  soldier  and  the  North- 
ern leaders  believed  it  also.  To  the  Northern  mind  the 
Southerner  was  a  being  especially  delighting  in  blood 
and  war.  The  superiority  of  the  Southern  volunteer  forces 
was  at  the  outset  directly  or  indirectly  conceded  by  all. 
As  ample  proof  of  this  state  of  mind  it  is  necessary  only  to 
recall  the  abject  terror  that  was  produced  throughout  all  the 
land  by  what  was  known  as  the  "Black  Horse  Cavalry" — a 
legion  by  no  means  formidable  in  numbers  nor  remarkable 
for  actual  feats  of  arms.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Con- 
.  federacy's  existence,  however,  the  bare  name  of  this  death's- 
head-and-bloody-bones  corps  was  worth  more  to  her  cause 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  best  trained  soldiery  on  earth  could 
have  been.  The  Southern  soldier  went  into  battle  confident 
of  his  own  prowess,  and  despising  his  foe.  The  Northern 
soldier  entered  the  conflict  determined  to  do  his  best, 
not  shrinking  from  his  duty,  but  overestimating  his 
adversary  and  underestimating  himself.  This  disparity 
of  spirit — not  of  soldierly  qualities — was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  issue  of  the  first  general  engagement,  and  the  accession 
of  the  over-cautious  McClellan  to  the  command,  with  his 
confidence  in  pipe-clay  and  dress-parade,  and  his  over- 
whelming dread  of  General  Lee  and  Southern  impetuosity. 
The  secret  of  Grant's  success  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  these.  He  considered  the  Northern  volunteer  as 
fully  a  match  for  his  Southern  adversary,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  whenever  he  believed  himself  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  numbers  or  position.  He  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  quickest  way  to  make  a  recruit  a  veteran  was  to  let 
him  share  the  sweets  of  victory.  Instead  of  opposing  the 
enemy  with  "  time  and  tactics,"  he  threw  his  columns  against 
them,  and  taught  his  men  their  tactics  under  fire.  These 
conditions  can  never  be  paralleled  again.  They  do  not  ad- 
here in  the  people  of  either  section.  They  were  purely  tem- 
porary and  fortuitous.  The  South  had  no  real  advantage  in 
the  familiarity  of  its  people  with  firearms.  It  is  doubtful 
even  if  as  large  a  proportion  of  their  armies  as  of  our  North- 
ern regiments  were  accustomed  to  arms  of  precision. 
So,  too,  their  horsemanship  was  a  thing  more 
fanciful  than  real,  at  least  in  its  results.  In  the 
actual  soldierly  qualities  of  the  people  of  the  two  sec- 
tions there  is  probably  but  little  difference.  All  the  talk 
about  the  impetuosity,  reckless  daring,  and  joy  of  battle 
which  is  said  to  characterize  the  South  in  contrast  with  the 
North  is  mere  twaddle.  The  charge  at  Mission  Ridge,  when 
the  army  of  Grant  outran  his  orders,  and  went  to  the  summit 
instead  of  intrenching  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  was  the  great 
miracle  of  impetuosity  of  the  whole  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  claim  of  greater  staunchness,  of  stubborn,  bulldog  grip 
on  the  part  of  the  North  is  equally  nonsense.  Peters- 
burg is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  power  of  the  South 
to  stand  punishment.  The  man  who  could  boast  of 
the  superior  staying  power  of  the  North  with  the 
fact  of  that  marvelous  defense  before  him  exceeds  in  assur- 
ance the  traditional  government  mule.  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  in  mere  soldierly  qualities  the  men  of  the 
sections  are  very  fairly  balanced.  The  South  has  a  better 
general  preparation  for  camp  life,  while  the  North  has  more 
ingenuity,  and  is  better  able  to  supply  deficiencies  of  equip- 
ment and  the  like.  The  North  has  more  intelligence,  but 
the  South  has  more  homogeneity. 


AN    OLD     FAVORITE. 


Euphrosyne  ;    or    the    Prospect. 

"  Freed  from  its  tenement  of  clay," 

(So  the  prophetic  legend  ran,) 

1  As  pure  as  dew,  as  bright  as  day, 

Shall  rise  the  soul  of  Man," 

I  read  ;   and  in  the  shade  by  me 

Sat  golden-haired  Euphrosyne.  < 

Above  our  shaded  orchard-seat 

The  boughs  stirred,  scented  in  the  light, 

And  on  the  grass  beneath  our  feet 
Lay  blossoms  pink  and  white ; 

I  held  the  book  upon  my  knee, 

Translating  to  Euphrosyne.  / 

'Twas  an  old  melancholy  rune, 

Writ  by  a  Norseman  long  ago — 
Sad  with  the  sense  of  stars  and  moon, 

Sea-wash,  and  frost,  and  snow — 
A  vision  of  futurity  ! 
And  wide-eyed  heard  Euphrosyne. 

'  Stately  and  slow  the  heart  shall  beat 
To  the  low  throb  of  Time's  soft  tide, 

While  shaded  from  the  solar  heat 
The  Shapes  walk  heavenly-eyed." 

All  round  us  burnt  the  starry  lea, 

And  warmly  sighed  Euphrosyne. 

'  All  shall  be  innocent  and  fair ; 

Dim  as  a  dream  the  days  shall  pass  ; 
No  weed  of  shame  shall  blossom  there, 
No  snake  crawl  on  the  grass." 
'  How  happy  such  a  world  will  be ! " 
Sighed  beautiful  Euphrosyne. 

'  Flesh  shall  be  fled,  sense  shall  be  still. 
The  old  gray  earth  buried  and  dead  ; 
The  wicked  world,  with  all  things  ill — 
Stone,  rock,  and  tree— be  fled." 
'  No  earth,  no  world!"  softly  sighed  she, 
The  little  maid,  Euphrosyne. 

She  clasped  her  hands,  she  cast  her  eyes 
Over  the  landscape  bright  with  May — 

Scented  and  sweet,  with  cloudless  skies, 
Smiled  the  green  world  that  day — 

Loud  sang  the  thrush,  low  hummed  the  bee, 

And  softly  sighed  Euphrosyne. 

'  Sickness  shall  perish,  grief  and  pain 

Be  buried  with  the  buried  life  ; 

The  aching  heart,  the  weary  brain, 

At  last  shall  cease  their  strife." 
The  gray  tome  trembled  on  my  knee, 
But  happy  sat  Euphrosyne. 

'  The  luminous  house  wherein  we  dwell, 
The  haunted  house  of  shame  and  lust, 

The  callow  spirit's  fleshly  shell, 
Shall  crumble  into  dust ; 

The  flower  shall  fade,  the  scent  fly  free." 

Site  trembled  now,  Euphrosyne. 

Her  warm,  white  bosom  heaved  with  sighs ; 

I  felt  her  light  breath  come  and  go ; 
She  drank,  with  glorious  lips  and  eyes, 

The  summer's  golden  glow  ; 
She  felt  her  life,  and  sighed  "Ah  me!" 
The  flower  of  maids  Euphrosyne. 

'  And  with  the  flower  of  flesh  shall  fade 
The  venomed  bloom  of  earthly  love ; 

No  passion  trance  of  man  and  maid 
Shall  taint  the  life  above  ; 

Flesh  shall  be  fled,  sex  shall  not  be  I  " 

I  paused,  and  watched  Euphrosyne. 

Her  hands  were  folded  round  her  knees, 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  half  dream  ; 

She  shared  the  flame  of  flowers  and  trees, 
And  drank  the  summer  gleam  ; 
:'  Kiss  sweet,  kiss  sweet!"  upon  the  tree 

The  thrush  sang  to  Euphrosyne. 

A  little  maid  of  seventeen  Mays, 

A  happy  child  with  golden  hair, 
What  should  she  know  of  Love's  wild  ways, 

Its  hope,  its  pain,  and  prayer? 
"  No  love  in  heaven? — how  strange  'twill  be  !" 
Still  musing,  sighed  Euphrosyne. 

"  No  thoughts  of  perishable  mould 

Shall  break  the  rule  of  heavenly  rest, 

But  larger  light,  more  still,  more  cold, 
More  beautiful  and  blest." 

Her  heart  was  fluttering  close  to  me, 

And  quickly  breathed  Euphrosyne. 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  love!"  —  but  here 
I  paused,  for  from  my  side  she  sprang, 
And  in  her  bird's  voice  loud  and  clear, 
Of  love's  young  dream  she  sang — 
"  Oh  close  the  foolish  book  !  "  cried  she. 
The  happy  maid,  Euphrosyne. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  from  my  hold 

She  took  it  with  her  fingers  white, 
Then  down  the  path  of  green-and-gold 

She  tripped  with  laughter  light — 
"  The  book,  not  the  glad  world*,  shall  be 
Deep-buried,"  said  Euphrosyne. 

Within  an  elm  tree's  hollow  bole, 
Into  the  darkness  damp  and  green, 

She  thrust  it,  closing  up  the  hole 
With  sprays  of  lilac  sheen — 

Then  all  the  radiant  flush  of  glee 

Fast  faded  from  Euphrosyne. 

Pensively  in  the  summer  shine 

Her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  bliss, 

She  held  her  little  mouth  to  mine 
In  one  long,  heavenly  kiss — 
"  I  love  the-earth,  and  life,  and  thee  !" 

She  whispered,  my  Euphrosyne. 

Sleep,  Book,  within  thy  burial-place, 
With  flowers  and  fruits  for  epitaph  ! 

Kind  Heaven,  stoop  down  thy  sunny  face 
To  hear  the  earth's  glad  laugh  1 

Smile  with  your  glorious  eyes  on  me, 

Oh  child  of  joy  I  Euphrosyne  1 

—Robtrt  Buchanan* 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mrs.  Langtry  is  to  receive  five  hundred  dollars  a  night, 
and  all  expenses  for  herself  and  maid,  for  one  hundred 
nights  in  America. 

The  Queen  is  said  to  be  displeased  because  Albert  is  not 
one  of  the  leading  names  of  her  great-grandson,  Prince 
Frederick  William  Victor. 

Tennyson  sees  no  one  without  an  appointment,  especially 
in  the  American  tourist  season,  when  he  retreats  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  a  secluded  nook  of  Hampshire. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  of 
Joseph  Aloysius  Hansom,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  cabs 
that  bear  his  name,  and  one  of  the  prominent  architects  of 
London. 

Mrs.  Mackay's  threatened  removal  from  Paris  to  New 
York,  it  is  said,  has  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Paris- 
ians, hundreds  of  whom  have  fattened  upon  her  lavish  ex- 
penditures. 

Having  enjoyed  such  a  remarkable  bit  of  good  fortune  in 
the  sale  of  his  little  Meissonier,  Mr.  Ruskin  now  proposes 
to  sell  ten  of  his  Turners  under  the  hammer.  This,  too, 
after  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  picture-jobbing. 

Bartholdi,  designer  of  the  statue  of  "  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World,"  to  be  placed  in  New  York  harbor,  is  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  has  given  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  his 
own  fortune  to  defray  the  expenses  of  constructing  the  huge 
monument. 

Austin  Dobson  could  not  sing  with  Beranger  the  praises 
of  a  garret.  He  lives  in  one  of  the  prettiest  of  modern  Eng- 
lish houses  where,  among  many  attractive  objects  of  art  and 
nature,  there  are  none  more  beautiful  than  his  nine  well- 
behaved  olive-branches. 

King  Louis  has  just  bestowed  on  his  dear  Wagner  the  two 
well-trained  swans  which  have  often  drawn  the  small  boat, 
containing  Louis  habited  as  Lohengrin,  on  the  blue  and 
moon-lit  waters  of  the  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  royal 
castle  of  Hohenswansgard. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  says  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  report  that  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  are  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  She  adds  that  they  have  no  sympathy 
in  common.  This  is  a  fact  wherein  Miss  Maude  Howe  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated. 

Magnificent  are  the  presents  sent  by  King  Alfonso  to 
the  members  of  the  commission  that  took  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  to  Madrid  last  year.  The  Prince  of  Wales  received 
tapestries  worth  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars.  To 
the  others  are  sent  some  superb  specimens  of  Toledo 
arms,  richly  encrusted  with  gold. 

Captain  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  of  the  war  vessel  Condor, 
which  did  such  good  work  in  the  recent  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  is  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford.  His 
age  is  thirty-six,  and  he  is  a  favorite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  brother  William  has  the  Victoria  Cross  for  gallantry. 
Lord  Charles  has  rescued  many  men  from  drowning. 

The  senior  soldier  in  the  German  army  is  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, who  is  its  head.  In  March  he  entered  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  The  youngest  soldier  in  the  same  army  is  the 
son  of  Duke  Paul  Frederick  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  who 
is  scarcely  yet  a  month  old,  and  who  has  just  been  enrolled 
by  the  veteran  Emperor  in  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of 
Mecklenberg  Dragoons. 

Few  men  have  had  a  more  interesting  experience  of  the 
"late  unpleasantness"  than  Major  Wilmer  McLean,  who 
died  a  few  days  since  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  literally 
saw  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  on  his 
farm  that  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought,  and  General 
Lee  surrendered  on  his  farm  at  Appomattox,  to  which  he 
had  moved  with  his  family. 

The  Princess  Victoria,  of  Hesse,  runs  her  maiden  aunt, 
Beatrice,  pretty  close  in  accomplishments,  not  to  say  good 
looks.  She  is  said  to  be  a  gifted  piece  of  royalty,  painting, 
modelling,  beside  being  a  fine  musician,  and  a  very  charm- 
ing and  interesting  girl  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  Bea- 
trice has  a  high  nose  and  a  temper  that  matches  it,  and  is 
as  proud  as  Lucifer  himself.  Both  young  women  are  in  the 
market. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Mr. 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  "  the  brains  of  the  rebel  government," 
has  enjoyed  great  prosperity  as  a  lawyer  in  England.  Re- 
cently, in  looking  over  his  list  of  cases,  he  found  that  it 
included  just  half  of  all  the  suits  from  the  entire  realm  that 
were  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal.  His  wife  and 
daughter  now  live  in  Paris,  the  latter  having  married  a 
French  army  officer. 

Probably  the  wealthiest  sexton  in  the  world  is  the  one 
who  every  Sunday  ushers  to  their  seats  the  congregation  of 
St.  James's  Chapel,  Elberon,  N.  J.  He  is  a  rather  short, 
stout  man,  with  a  round,  full  face,  beaming  with  content- 
ment and  benevolence.  He  lives  near  by  in  a  seventy-thou- 
sand-dollar cottage,  has  a  bank  account  of  several  millions, 
and  is  known  to  the  world  as  G.  W.  Childs,  proprietor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

John  Brown,  the  Queen's  favo_rite  servant,  has  about  the 
best  time  in  the  spring,  as  the  Queen's  salmon  fishing  on  the 
Dee  is  at  his  disposal,  and  her  majesty's  stretch,  which  ex- 
tends from  Invercauld  Bridge  to  Balmoral  Bridge,  is  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  river,  and  contains  many  excellent  pools. 
John  Brown  has  enjoyed  excellent  sport  during  the  last 
month,  the  river  having  been  in  capital  order.  One  day  he 
landed  fourteen  fine  clean  salmon. 

Meissonier  recompensed  the  physician  who  brought  him 
safely  out  of  his  recent  illness  by  presenting  him  with  his 
(the  painter's)  own  portrait,  finely  executed  in  water-colors. 
The  great  artist  represents  himself  in  it  full  length,  clad 
in  a  long  red  dressing-gown,  his  sick-room  garb.  This,  with 
picturesque  head  and  flowing  beard,  gives  him  the  appear- 
ance of  bume  old  Doge  of  Venice.  The  picture  is  reckoned 
by  connoisseurs  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  dollars. 
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THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

A  German  One. 
A  curious  form  of  German  humor  appears  in  a 
book  published  at  Berlin,  under  the  title,  "Schultze 
andMullerin  London."  Here  is  a  passage :  "At 
5:45  we  went  to  the  great  postoffice.  The  squeeze 
was  tremendous  round  the  newspaper-box,  where  the 
newspapers  are  thrust  in  in  bales,  and  it  is,  indeed, 
on  a  grand  scale,  since  the  Times  alone  has  sixteen 
million  subscribers.  I  warned  Schultze  not  to  go  so 
near  the  crush,  but  he  did  not  hear  me.  As  he  was 
standing  there  there  came  a  great  shock  of  newspa- 
per boys  running  with  bales  of  newspapers,  and  throw- 
ing them  in  at  the  window.  A  bale  of  newspapers 
hits  Schultze  on  the  head  ;  he  loses  his  balance  and 
tips  head-forward  into  the  bureau.  Half  a  dozen 
officials  immediately  seize  him,  stamp  him  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  unhappy  Schultze  is  despatched  in 
an  unpaid  news-packet  to  the  provinces.  At  this 
moment  the  box  is  closed  with  a  snap.  I  rush 
against  it,  and  cry  :  '  Schultze  !  Schultze  ! '  But  it  is 
too  late  ;  your  unhappy  son-in-law  was  already  packed 
in  the  post-cart.  I  ran  into  the  bureau  of  the  post- 
master, and  demanded  back  your  son-in-law.  '  Is 
your  friend  addressed  ? '  he  asks.  '  No, '  I  answered. 
1  Very  well,'  says  the  Englishman,  '  M.  Schultze  will 
remain  for  six  months  in  the  bureau,  and  if  no  one 
applies  for  him,  he  will  be  burned  as  a  dead  letter.'  ' 

Rules  for  Riding. 
In  mounting,  face  the  near  side  of  the  horse.  The 
near  side  is  the  side  nearest  yourself.  If  you  stand 
on  the  right  side  of  the  horse,  which  is  the  wrong  side, 
when  you  mount  you  will  face  the  crupper.  Then 
everybody  will  know  that  your  name  is  Johann  Gott- 
lieb Ernstgefolger.  If  you  can  not  mount  from  the 
ground,  lead  the  horse  to  high  a  fence,  say  "  whoa  " 
two  or  three  times,  and  jump  over  the  horse's  ears. 
You  will  light  somewhere  on  his  neck,  and  will  have 
plenty  of  lime  to  adjust  yourself  while  the  horse  is 
running  away.  Another  method  of  mounting, 
largely  practiced  by  young  gentlemen  from  the  city, 
is  to  balance  yourself  on  one  foot  on  the  fence,  and 
point  the  other  leg  at  the  horse  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  saddle,  saying  "whoa"  all  the  time. 
The  horse,  after  this  gesture  has  been  repeated  a 
few  times,  backs  away,  pulls  the  alleged  rider  off  the 
fence,  and  walks  up  and  down  the  lane  with  him  at  a 
rapid  gallop.  This  gives  the  rider,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  all  the  exercise  he  will  want  for  a  week.  If 
by  some  miracle  you  manage  to  get  into  the  sadlle, 
hold  on  with  both  hands,  and  say  "whoa."  The 
faster  the  horse  goes,  the  tighter  you  must  hold  on, 
and  the  louder  you  must  ' '  holler. "  If  you  are  f  mm 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  you  will  shorten  ihe 
stirrups  until  your  knees  are  on  a  level  with  your  chin. 
Then  as  you  ride  you  will  rise  to  your  feet  and  sund 
in  the  attitude  of  a  man  peering  over  a  fence  to  look 
for  his  dog,  and  then  suddenly  fall  in  the  saddle  like 
a  man  who  has  stepped  on  a  banana  peeL  This  is 
the  English  school.  It  is  hard  on  the  horse,  but  it 
is  considered  very  graceful.  A  man  can  not  wear 
talse  teeth,  however,  and  ride  in  this  manner. — Bur- 
dette. 


The  Bad  Boy  Again. 
"When  is  your  ma  coming  back?"   asked   the 
grocerymanof  the  bad  boy,  as  he  found  him  standing 
on  the  sidewalk  when  the  grocery  was  opened  in  the 
morning,  taking  some  pieces  of  brick  out  of  his  coat- 
tail  pockets.     "  Oh,  she  got  back  at  midnight  last 
night,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  ate  a  few  blueberries  out 
of  a  case.     "That's   what  makes   me  up  so  early. 
Pa  has  been  kicking  at  these  pieces  of  brick  with  his 
bare  feet,  and  when  I  came  away  he  had  his  toes  in 
his  hand  and  was  trying  to  go  back  up  the  stairs  on 
one  foot.     Pa  haint  got  no  sense."      "  I  am  afraid 
you  are  a  terror,"  said  the  grocery  man,  as  he  looked 
at  the  innocent  face  ot  the  boy.      "You  are  always 
making  your  parents  some  trouble,  and  itisawonder 
to  me  that  they  don't  send  you  to  the  reform  school. 
What  deviltry  was  you  up  to  last  night  to  get  kicked 
this  morning?"      "No   deviltry,   just  a  little  fun. 
You  see,  ma  went  to  Chicago  to  stay  a  week,  and  she 
got  tired,  and  telegraphed  she  would  be  home  last 
night ;  and  pa  was  down  town,  and  I  forgot  to  give 
him  the  dispatch.  And  alter  he  went  to  bed,  me  and 
a  chum  of  mine  thought  we  would  have  a  Fourth  of 
]uly.    You  see,  my  chum  has  got  a  big  sister,  and  we 
booked  some  of  her  clothes,  and  after  pa  got  to  snor- 
ing we  put  them  in  his  room.     Oh,  you'd  a  laughed. 
We  put  a  pair  of  number  one  slippers,  with  blue 
stockings,  down  in  front  of  the  rocking-chair  beside 
pa's  boots,  and   a  red  corset  on  a  chair,  and  my 
chum's  sister's  best  black  silk  dress  on  another  chair, 
and  a  hat  with  a  white  feather  on   the  bureau,  and 
some  frizzes  on  the  gas-bracket,  and  everything  we 
could  find  that  belonged  to  a  girl  in  my  chum's  sis- 
ter's room.     Oh,  we  got  a  red  parasol,  too,  and  left 
it  right  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.     Well,  when  I 
looked  at    the  lay-out,    and  heard    pa    snoring,   I 
thought  I  should  die.     You  see,  ma  is  easily  excited. 
My  chum  slept  with   me  that  night,  and  when  we 
heard  the  door-bell  ring  I   stuffed  a  pillow  in  my 
mouth.     There  was  nobody  to  meet  ma  at  the  depot, 
and  she  hired  a  hack  and  came  right  up.     Nobody 
heard  the  bell  but  me,  and  I  had  to  go  down  and  let 
ma  in.     She  was  pretty  angry,  you  bet,  at  not  being 
met  at   the   depot.     "Where's  your  father? "said 
she,     as    she    began     to    go    up-stairs.       I     told 
her    I     guessed     pa     bad     gone     to     sleep    by 
this   time,    that    he'd   gone   to  bed  an   hour  ago. 
Then   I  slipped  up  stairs,  and  looked  over  the  ban- 
nisters. Ma  said  something  about  heavens  and  earth, 
and  where  is  the  huzzy,  and  a  lot  of  things  I  couldn't 
hear  ;  and  pa  swore,  and  said  it's  no  such  thing,  and 
the  door  slammed,  and  they  talked  for  two  hours.    I 
s'pose  they  finally  laid  it  to  me,  as  they  always  do, 
'cause  pa  called  me  very  early  this  morning,  and  when 
I  come  down  stairs  he  hurt  my  feelings.     I  see  they 
had  my  chum's  sister's   clothes  all   pinned  up  in  a 
newspaper,  and  I  s'pose  when  I  go  back  I  shall  have 
to  carry  them  home,  and  then  she'll  be  down  on  me 
too.     I'll  tell  you  what,  I  have  got  a  good  notion  to 
take  some  shoemaker's  wax  and  suck  my  chum  on 
my  back,  and  travel  with  a  circus,  as  a  double-headed 
boy  from  Borneo.     A  fellow  could  have  more  fun, 
and  not  get  kicked  all  the 'time."    And  the  boy  sam- 
pled some  strawberries  in  a  case  in  front  of  the  store, 
and  went  down  the  street  whistling  for  his  chum,  who 
was  looking  out  of  an  alley  to  see  if  the  coast  was 
clear. — Peck's  Sun. 


THE     LATEST    VERSE. 

Cupid's  Kiss. 
'Twas  as  she  slept  that  Cupid  came, 

His  bow  and  arrows  taking, 
That  she  might  feel  his  power  in  dreams 

Who  scorned  his  weapons  waking. 

As  o'er  her  sleeping  form  he  poised 
The  shaft  that  oft  had  missed  her. 

Her  beauty  touched  his  roguish  heart — 
He  only  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

Since  when,  upon  her  fair,  soft  cheek, 
Love's  amorous  imprint  keeping, 

A  charming  dimple  marks  the  place 
Where  Cupid  kissed  her,  sleeping. 
—  Walter  Learned  in  August  Century. 

In  Sanctuary. 
While  pale  with  rage  the  wild  surf  springs 

Athwart  the  harbor  bar, 
The  safe  ships  fold  their  snowy  wings 

Beneath  the  evening  star. 
In  this  calm  haven  rocked  to  sleep, 

All  night  they  swing  and  sway. 
Till  mantles  o'er  the  morning  deep 

The  golden  blush  of  day. 

Here,  safe  from  all  the  storms  of  fate, 

From  worldly  rage  and  scorn, 
Thus  let  me  hold  my  hands  and  wait 

The  coming  of  the  morn  ; 
While  all  night  long  o'er  moon-lit  turf 

The  wind  brings  in  from  far 
The  moaning  of  the  baffled  surf 

Athwart  the  harbor  bar. 

—  William  Winter  in  August  Harper. 

Homesick. 
This  were  a  miracle,  if  it  could  be  ! 
If,  never  loitering  since  the  prime  of  day. 
Since  kissing  the  cool  lips  of  Northern  May, 
This  drowsy  wind  at  evening  brought  to  me 
The  fragrant  spirit  of  the  apple-tree  ; 
Or,  if  so  far  sweet  sounds  could  make  their  way, 
That  I  should  hear  the  robin's  twilight  lay 
Float  o'er  a  thousand  leagues  of  foamy  sea  ! 
Now,  save  I  know  those  eyes  exchange  no  beams 
With  yonder  star,  (so  curves  the  earth  between,} 
I'd  say :  My  friend  doth  from  his  casement  lean, 
And  charge  Canopus,  by  his  pilot-gleams, 
To  bear  love  to  my  port  and  lovely  dreams 
Of  homeward  slopes  new  clothed  with  summer  green 
— Edith  M.   Thomas  in  August  Century, 
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STARCH. 


The  peculiar  costume  of  the  dweller  in  Arizona 
is  thus  graphically  described  by  a  "tenderfoot 
"  In  ordinary  weather  he  wears  a  belt  with  pistols  — 
it.  When  it  grows  chilly  he  puts  on  another  belt 
with  pistoU  in  it,  and  when  it  becomes  reallv  cold  h? 
throws  a  Winchester  rifle  over  his  shoulder." 


The   Gods    Said    Love   is  Blind. 
The  gods  said  Love  is  blind.     The  earth  was  young 
With  foolish,  youthful  laughter,  when  it  heard, 
It  caught  and  spoke  the  letter  of  the  word ; 
And  from  that  time  till  now  has  said  and  sung, 
"  Oh.  Love  is  blind.     The  falsest  face  or  tongue 
Can  cheat  him,  once  his  passion's  thrill  is  stirred  ; 
He  is  so  blind,  poor  Love  ! " 

Strange  none  demurred 
At  this,  nor  saw  how  hollow  false  it  rung, 
When  all  men  know  that  sightless  men  can  tell 
Unnumbered  things  which  vision  can  not  find. 
Powers  of  the  air  are  leagued  to  guide  them  well  ; 
And  things  invisible  weave  clew  and  spell, 
By  which  all  labyrinths  they  safely  wind. 
Ah,  we  were  lost,  if  Love  had  not  been  blind ! 

— H.  H.  in  the  August  Atlantic. 

Elegiac  Verse. 
Peradventure  of  old,  some  bard  in  Ionian  Islands, 
Walking  alone  by  the  sea,  hearing  the  wash  of  the 

waves. 
Learned  the  secret  from  them  of  the  beautiful  verse 

elegiac, 
Breathing  into  his  song  motion  and  sound  of  the  sea. 
For  as  a  wave  of  the  sea,  upheaving  in  long  undula- 
tions, 
Plunges  loud  on  the  sands,  pauses,  and  turns,  and 

retreats. 
So  the  Hexameter,  rising  and  sinking,  with  cadence 

sonorous, 
Falls ;    and  in  refluent  rhythm  back  the  Pentameter 

flows. 
Not  in  his  youth  alone,  but  in  age,  may  the  heart  of 

the  poet 
Bloom  into  song,  as  the  gorse  blossoms  in  autumn 

and  spring. 
Not  in  tenderness  wanting,  yet  rough  are  the  rhymes 

of  our  poet ; 
Though  it  be  Jacob's  voice,  Esau's,  alas !   are  the 

hands. 
Let  us  be  grateful  to  writers  for  what  is  left  in  the 

inkstand  ; 
When  to  leave  off  is  an  art  only  attained  by  the  few. 
How  can  the  Three  be  One  ?   you  ask  me ;    I  answer 

by  asking, 
Hail,   and  snow,  and  rain,  are  they  not  three,  and 

yet  one  ? 
By  the  mirage  uplifted  the  land  floats  vague  in  the 

ether, 
Ships  and  the  shadows  of  ships  hang  in  the  motion- 
less air ; 
So  by  the  art  of  the  poet  our  common  life  is  uplifted, 
So,  transfigured,  the  world  floats  in  a  luminous  haze. 
Like  a  French  poem  is  life  ;    being  only  perfect  in 

structure 
When  with  the  masculine  rhymes  mingled  the  fem- 
inine are. 
Down  from  the  mountain  descends  the  brooklet,  re- 
joicing in  freedom  ; 
Little  it  dreams  of  the  mill  hid  in  the  valley  below  ; 
Glad  with  the  joy  of  existence,  the  child  goes  singing 

and  laughing. 
Little  dreaming  what  toils  lie  in  the  future  concealed. 
As  the  ink  from  our  pen,  so  flow  our  thoughts  and 

our  feelings 
When  we  begin  to  write,  however  sluggish  before. 
Like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Fountain  of  Youth 

is  within  us  ; 
If  we  seek  it  elsewhere,  old  shall  we  grow  in  the 

search. 
If  you  would  hit  the  mark,  you  must  aim  a  little 

above  it ; 
Every  arrow  that  flies  feels  the  attraction  of  earth. 
Wisely  the  Hebrews  admit  no  Present  tense  in  their 

language ; 
While  we  are  speaking  the  word,   it  is  already  the 

Past. 
In  the  twilight  of  age  all  things  seem  strange  and 

phantasmal, 
As  between  daylight  and  dark  ghost-like  the  land- 
scape appears. 
Great  is  the  art  of  beginning,  but  greater  the  art  is 

of  ending ; 
Many  a  poem  is  marred  by  a  superfluous  vrr«*\ 
—From  Longfellow's  Posthumous  Volume  0/ Poems, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  paragraphers  say  that  the  throne  was  shaken 
to  its  centre  the  other  day,    when  the   Princess  of 
Wales  shook  hands  with  an  actress.     The  touch  of 
the  royal  hand  was  no  accolade  to  Mrs.    Bancroft, 
who  is  a  queen  in  her  own  especial  realm.     Yet  the 
hand-shake  was  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  the 
pretty  princess,  who  is  always  a.  bit  of  a  Bohemian, 
and  ready  ever  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
in  the  aristocracy  of  talent.     People  born  in  the  pur- 
ple^have  always  a  fondness  for  the  theatre,  as  indeed 
they  should  have,  since  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  re- 
finements of  civilization,  and  it  is  curious  to  watch 
how  steadily  and  surely  all  the  great  dramatic  talent 
of  the  world  has  drifted  to   London,   where  royal 
patronage  may  shine  upon  it.     It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  this  year  almost  every 
artist  who  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  drama 
was  in   London.     We,   on  this  outer  edge  of  the 
world,  have  driven  them  away  from  us  when  they 
came  to  us.     As  surely  as  water  finds  its  level,  the 
taste  of  the  San  Francisco  public  has  asserted  itself. 
An  artist  may  go  away  empty-handed  and  disap- 
pointed.    This  public  wants  nothing  but  negro  min- 
strels and  tumblers.     It  does  not  like  its  tumblers  in 
canvas  tents,  nor  its  negro  minstrels  in  crude  theatres. 
It  wants  them  both  served  up  with  red  plush  and 
mise  en  scene,  a  Sybaritish  touch  of  fancy,  which, 
strange  to  say,  yet  remains  intact  among  the  crumb- 
bling  ruins  of  taste  and  discernment  of  this  once  hy- 
percritical city.     But  it  wants  negroes  and  tumblers, 
and    nothing    more.       They    say    "  The    Banker's 
Daughter "   is  coming  out  with  the  Union  Square 
people.     There  is  a  patrician  ring  to  the  very  name 
of  the  play  which  handicaps  it,  and  unless   "The 
Banker's  Daughter  "  introduce  an  olio  somewhere  or 
somehow  during  the  play,  it  wilt  be  doomed.     Once 
the  coming  of  a  Union  Square  company  would  have 
been  something  to  anticipate  with  delight,  but  unless 
Sarah  Jewett  can  dance  a  clog  dance,  or  Maud  Har- 
rison can  give  a  clever  imitation  of  Pat  Rooney,  there 
is  really  not  very  much  sense  in  their  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia.    Not  that  these  two  ladies  are  likely  to  come 
in  any  case.     Their  quick  instinct  will  warn   them 
from  the  frontier;  but  the  Union  Square  Company 
always  means  intelligence  and  artistic  finish,   and 
some  must  be  coming  who  stand  as  proxies  for  this 
choice  brace  of  actresses.     Actress !    The  word  has 
actually  grown  unfamiliar,  as  unfamiliar  as  the  fascin- 
ating   magnetic    creature    herself.      One    reads    of 
them  in  books  nowadays,   but  who  ever  hears    of 
one  in  actual  life  any  more?  A  gentle  sensation  used 
to  pervade  the  entire  town  when  one  of  those  radiant 
creatures  came  overland  with  a  big  bundle  of  plays, 
and  boxes  full  of  wonderful  toilets.     Within  three 
days  her  beautiful  face,  transfixed  by  the  California 
sun,  flashed  from  every  shop  window.     She  was  the 
theme  of  conversation  everywhere,   whether  in   the 
drawing-room  or  the  club.     Controversies  arose,  and 
mimic  war  was  waged.     From  the  crown  of  her  head 
to  the  sole  of  her  foot  her  points  were  discussed ;  the 
glance  of  her  eye,  the  curl  of  her  iip,  the  turn  of  her 
head.     Fancy  going  to  the  theatre  now,  and  discuss- 
ing the  glance  of  Billy  Rice's  eye,  the  curl  of  his  lip, 
the  turn  of  his  head.     And  yet  he  is  all  that  is  given 
us  to  take  the  place  of  the  fleeting  and  unreal  crea- 
ture who  yet  gave  us  something  to  talk,  and  think, 
and  have  an  opinion  about  in  commonplace,  every- 
day chat     It  was  quite  like  a  breath  from  the  olden 
time  when  I  read  the  other  day  that  Ellen  Terry  goes 
to  rehearsal  in  a  soft  woolen   dress  of  robiris-egg- 
blue,  with  a  swinging  silver  chatelaine,  and  missal  at 
her  side ;  and  that  she  has  a  hammock  swung  some- 
where in  the  flies  in  which  she  lies  to  study  her  lines. 
One  can  easily  conjure  up  a  picture  of  this  lithe  and 
supple  aesthete  thus  arrayed  and  thus  swinging.     It 
is.likeoneof  those  quaint  Abbey  illlustrations  to  a 
Herrick  poem.     Whatever  she  may  be  as  an  actress, 
the  woman  has  a  downright  genius  for  departing  from 
the    commonplace,  and  such    genius  is  not   to  be 
scorned.     I  can  fancy  that  even  in  her  night-gown — 
and  the  night-gown  is  the  mighty  leveler  in  the  mat- 
ter of  costume — she  might  be  picturesque.     Indeed, 
come  to  think  of  it,  there  are  aesthetic  night-gowns 
as  well  as  day-robes,  and  it  will  only  be  when  EUen 
Terry  shall  be  lured  to  the  seaside,  and  induced  to 
hire  one  of  the  stock  blue  flannel  costumes  bound  with 
white  tape,  that  she  will  lose  her  rare  perfection  in 
the  peculiar.     Fancy  this  London  darling,  who  has 
re-created  Juliet  and  Ophelia  in  the  artistic  eye,  pranc- 
ing up  and  down  the  Monterey  beach  in  blue  flannel, 
and  it  becomes  easy  to  realize  how  dependent  we  all 
are  upon  our  affectations  for  our  individuality.     And 
yet  how  we  all  prize  our  individuality.     "I  wish  I 
were  he  or  she,"  we  say  carelessly,  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times  again,  and  yet,  if  by  a  miracle  such 
change  were  possible,  is  there  not  a  deep,  deep  piece 
of  self,  hidden  we  know  not  where,  which  we  would 
not  exchange  for  the  gold  of  all  the  Indies,  the  beauty 
of  all  the  Circes,  the  brains  of  all  the  academies  ?  And 
is  not  this  little  distinctive  piece  of  self  our  individuality 
— that  which  moves  us  to  our  own  special  range  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  opinions,  desires,   habits,   princi- 
ples, even  dress  ?    For  is  it  not  a  curious  thing  that 
no  matter  how  vast  a  throng  one  may  find  one's  self 
in,  one  never  sees  any  two  people  dressed  exactly 
alike?  Even  in  the  much-maligned  gentlemen's  even- 
ing dress  are  there  not  points  of  difference,  even  as 
there  are  subtile  points  of  difference  when  worn  in  the 
uniforms  of  a  public  institution  where  perfect  uniform 
is  rigorously  enforced  ? 

1  saw  two  sisters  in   the  street-car  the  other  day, 
and  as  one  followed  the  other  in  I  thought  I  had  at 
last  found  an  absolute  double.  There  were  two  black 
velvet  hats,  of  similar  shape,  bristling  with  hearse- 
like  plumes  of  similar  gravity.     There  were  two  sets 
of  thick  black  montagues  in  a  similar  state  of  gum- 
miness.     There  were  two  black  velvet  dresses,  in  a 
similar  stage  of  decay,  embellished  with  waves  of  gui- 
r  are  lace,  similarly  freshened  up.     There  were  two 
:-n-work  collars,  identical,  stitch  for  stitch.     There 
-  two  pairs  of  Louis  Quinze  hpels  appended  to 
.padour  boots  of  equal  tightness     Both  pairs  of 


feet  were  crossed,  and  cocked  up  at  an  equal  angle — 
an  angle  which  no  woman  wearing  new  shoes  seems 
to  have  any  difficulty  in  finding.  The  difference  had 
tc  come  somewhere,  and  it  broke  out  in  the  parasol 
handles,  for  the  one  was  tipped  with  a  leering  pug's 
head,  and  the  other  with  an  unassuming  twist  of 
wood.  I  started  out  fancifully  to  build  up  a  differ- 
ence of  character  upon  this — so  little  does  it  take  to 
set  one  a-thinking — but  I  shall  never  know  whether  I 
read  aright,  as  I  shall  never  know  many  more  and 
greater  things  which  puzzle.  If  we  were  not  all  con- 
strained by  circumstances  arid  coin,  or  rather  the 
lack  of  it,  we  should  all  manifest  in  these  outward 
ways  far  more  variously  than  we  do,  our  different  in- 
dividualities. For  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  follow* 
his  bent,  though  one  man  becomes  a  blacksmith  by 
choice,  even  as  another  becomes  a  stringer  of  rhymes. 
What  a  happy  dispensation  it  is  that  we  all  think  and 
wish  so  differently. 

True — to  come  back  to  the  theatres  by  a  circui- 
tous route — that  just  now  we  all  seem  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  penchant  toward  the  lowest  rung  of  dramatic 
entertainment;  but  "behind  the  clouds  there  i 
light  still  shining  " ;  and  perhaps  a  reaction  will  brin^ 
a  resurrection  of  taste.  What  if  by  some  strange 
chance  our  first  families  should  make  "The  Bank- 
er's Daughter "  the  fashion,  and  we  should  be 
restored  once  more  to  the  normal  atmosphere 
of  drawing-rooms  and  dimly  lit  conservatories, 
fashionable  badinage,  dress,  beauty,  and  acting,  and 
this  awful  specialism  should  become  a  dully-remem- 
bered nightmare  with  the  apotheosiesof  "my  daughter 
Claribel  "  as  a  fitting  curtain,  for  there  really  are  left 
some  plays  and  some  actors  over  the  way.  We  have 
not  yet  had  "Odette,"  with  the  graceful,  gliding 
Modjeska.  And  Octave  Feuillet  has  written  a  new 
thing — a  charming  trifle,  barren  of  plot  and  rich  in 
wit  That  most  delightful  story,  "Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,"  has  been  dramatized,  and  is  run- 
ning rivalry  in  London  to  its  own  unacknowledged 
twin,  "The  Squire,"  and  all  the  upper  Bohemia 
is  at  the  feet  again  of  the  triumphant  Sims,  whose 
"  Romany  Rye  "  is  the  sensation  of  the  hour,  albeit 
he  has  made  the  gentleman  a  villain,  and  the  gypsy  a 
gentleman.  But  the  English  Zola  may  do  as  he  likes, 
and  an  admiring  throng  will  cry:  "  Whatever  is  is 
right,  "  and  he  tosses  the  football  of  success  at  his 
will.  This  list,  taken  from  a  recent  London  journal, 
which  includes  only  one-half  of  the  leading  theatres, 
will  show  what  a.  constellation  of  talent  is  in  London 
just  now : 

At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Madame  Adelina  Parti,  Mad- 
ame Pauline  Lucca,  Madame  Albani,  and  Madame  Sem- 
brich  have  successively  appeared  in  their  most  popular 
characters.  The  German  Opera  Company  at  Dniry  Lane 
added  on  Tuesday  evening  Weber's  opera  of  "  Euryan  the  " 
to  their  attractive  repertory*.  At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
Signor  Rossi,  the  Italian  tragedian,  played  King  Lear  on 
Monday  night  in  his  native  language,  uttering  only  one  line 
of  the  English  text,  and  supported  in  the  other  characters 
by  an  English  company-  "Odette"  is  continued  at  the 
Hay  market.  The  final  representations  of  "  Taken  from 
Life  "are  announced  at  the  Adelphi.  At  the  Lyceum  the 
revival  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  is  now  on  the  verge  of  its 
hundredth  representation.  At  the  Princess's  has  been  pro- 
duced, with  elaborate  scenic  effects,  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims's  pecu- 
liarly realistic  new  drama,  in  five  acts,  called  "Romany 
Rye."  With  this  week  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  closed 
her  engagement  at  the  Gaiety,  and  the  season  of  French 
plays  will  now  be  continued  for  a  fortnight  by  M .  Coquelin 
and  other  members  of  the  Comedie  Francaise. 

We  were  talking,  a  lot  of  us  the  other  day, 
as  a  lot  of  people  always  are  talking,  about 
what  we  should  do  with  the  money,  if  fab- 
ulous millions  should  suddenly  descend  upon 
us  —  a  not  unreasonable  proposition,  for  fabu- 
lous millions  do  so  descend  in  California — and  a  cer- 
tain one  was  good  enough  to  say  that  it  would  be  his 
especial  delight  to  contribute  as  handsomely  as  a 
European  government  to  the  support  of  the  theatre 
and  grand  opera  in  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately 
the  speaker  was  as  poor  as  a  rat,  with  a  shining 
chance  that  he  always  will  be  so,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  dramatic  art  is  quite  as  gloomy  as  before  he 
spoke.  One  may  observe  that  these  magnificent 
propositions  are  usually  made  by  people  without 
ducats.  Betsy  B. 


The  son  and  namesake  of  the  late  William  Vincent 
Wallace,  the  composer,  has  published  a  personal 
card  in  a  New  York  journal  explaining  how  his  father 
sold  the  copyright  of  "  Lurline,"  and  how  he  parted 
with  the  copyright  of  "  Maritana  " — each  literally 
"  for  a  song."  The  card  ends  thus  (after  praising 
the  French  law  of  copyright)  :  "Had  Vincent  Wal- 
lace been  a  Frenchman,  his  widow,  in  her  old  age, 
would  not  have  been  left  in  her  need  without  a  help- 
ing hand,  nor  would  his  son  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  painful  position  public." 


Monsieur  Coquelin,  the  famous  French  actor,  has 
made  a  great  hit  in  London  in  his  impersonation  of 
Don  Annibal,  the  disreputable  sot,  in  "  L'Aventu- 
riere."  In  his  acting  the  nature  of  the  drunken  ras- 
cal is  forcibly  indicated.  The  cunning  twinkle  of  the 
eyes ;  the  swagger,  so  ready  to  vanish  at  the  first 
symptom  of  danger  ;  the  insolence,  -  which  can  so 
soon  turn  to  servility,  are  all  shown,  and  before  An- 
nibal has  been  upon  the  stage  ten  minutes  his  whole 
character  is  as  apparent  as  if  a  volume  had  been 
written  to  describe  it. 


The  value  of  an  original  idea  for  the  stage  is  illus- 
trated by  The  Lone  Fisherman  in  the  burlesque, 
"Evangeline."  The  piece  was  a  failure  when  first 
produced.  On  the  second  trial,  however,  when  the 
character  of  the  silent  and  ever-present  fisherman 
was  introduced,  success  resulted,  and  for  five  years 
the  play  has  been  in  constant  and  profitable  per- 
formance. The  Lone  Fisherman  has  now  been 
stolen  for  the  burlesque  "  Sin^bad,"  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre.  London,  where  he  becomes  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea. 


On  Thursday  evening  Billy  Rice,  of  Haverly's  Mas- 
todon Minstrels,  had  a  grand  benefit  at  the  California 
Theatre.  The  entire  miustrel  force  of  the  city  turned 
out  to  support  him,  and  the  house  was  crowded  with 
an  enthusiastic  audience.  The  "  Broker's  Daughter," 
in  which  the  beneficiary  took  the  leading  r61e,  with 
Pete  Mack  as  the  "daughter,"  was  exceedingly 
laughable. 


At  Haverly's  California  Theatre  the  Mastodon  Min- 
strels will  continue  to  play  next  week.  TheHanlon's 
on  Monday  evening  begin  their  third  week  at  the 
Baldwin. 


Mr.  William  Warren,  the  actor,  has  just  com- 
pleted the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  unbroken  connection 
with  the  Boston  Museum. 


The  Annual  Mechanics'  Fair  will  open  on  the  15th 
of  August  next,  ai  tfje  new  building  of  the  Associa- 


DRAMATIC    GOSSIP. 

Henry  Irving  the  English  actor,  has  two  young 
sons  who  are  following  in  his  footsteps  with  bright 
promise  of  success.  They  recently  appeared  on  the 
amateur  stage  at  a  fancy  fair,  Master  Harry  playing 
Joseph  Surface,  and  Master  Lawrence  Charles  Sur- 
face, in  the  screen  scene  from  "  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal," and  according  to  the  London  papers,  acquitted 
themselves  excellently  well. 

It  is  announced  in  a  dispatch  from  London  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  Haverly  has  sold  his  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  his  colored  minstrel  troupe  for  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  cash  to  Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  and  that 
the  troupe,  which  has  been  in  England  for  some  time 
past,  will  be  brought  back  to  this  country  and  con- 
solidated with  Callender's  Minstrels,  a  company  or- 
ganized last  year  by  Messrs.  Charles  and  Gus  Froh- 
man. 

In  1844  Fanny  Kemble,  now  resting  quietly  at 
Butlersville,  near  Philadelphia,  got  up  a  benefit  at 
the  St  James  Theatre,  London,  for  the  distressed 
peasantry  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  is  notable 
in  the  annals  of  the  drama.  The  play  was  "The 
Hunchback,"  Vandenhoff  (the  elder)  playing  Master 
Walter,  Fanny  Kemble  Julia,  and  Henry  Greville 
(dead)  and  Sir  Henry  de  Bothe  (still  living.)  two  cele- 
brated amateurs,  playing  Modus  and  Tinsel.  In  the 
front  row  sat  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Rachel,  who  was  then 
making  her  first  professional  visit  to  London. 

Wagner  has  snubbed  the  Parisians.  He  has  written 
a  letter  to  the  Renaissance  Musicale  announcing  that 
he  will  not  permit  "  Lohengrin  "  to  be  performed  in 
Paris — first,  because  "  Lohengrin"  has  gone  round 
the  world  and  can  dispense  with  the  honor,  and  next 
because  it  is  impossible  to  represent  it  in  French,  and 
Parisians  would  not  care  to  hear  it  in  German.  "  My 
works,"  he  writes,  "are  esentially  German,  and 
those  who  care  to  hear  them  should  hear  them  in  the 
original"  Wagner  can  not  be  blamed  very  much 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Victor  Hugo  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  contempt  for  everything  German, 
and  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  refused  to  act  in  Berlin. 

It  is  well  that  the  age  of  famous  and  charming  ac- 
tresses should  be  made  known  as  approximately  as 
politeness  will  allow.  The  senior  actress  of  the 
French  stage,  the  doyenne,  is  Fargueil,  who  was  born 
in  1819.  Then  follow  in  order  Marie  Laurent,  born 
in  1826 ;  Miolan-Carvalho,  1827 ;  Favart,  1833  ; 
Madeleine  Brohan,  1833 ;  Pasca,  1835 ;  Theresa, 
1837;  Rousseil,  1841  ,  Blanche  Pierson,  1842; 
Adelina  Patti,  1843  ;  Celine  Montaland.  1843  ;  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  1844  (?)  ;  Leonide  Leblanc,  1846;  Croi- 
zette,  1847  ;  Broisat,  1848  ;  Celine  Chaumont,  1848  ; 
Sangalli,  1849  ;  Judic,  1850  ;  Theo,  1852  ;  Jeanne 
Granier,  1852  ;  Reichemberg.  1854  ;  Baretta,  1856 ; 
Samary,  1857. 

Abbey  has  finally  concluded  his  arrangements  with 
the  great  English  actor,  and  Henry  Irving  will  come 
to  America,  under  Mr.  Abbey's  management,  for  the 
season  of  1882-4,  beginning  October  29th.  The  en- 
gagement includes  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  the  whole 
Lyceum  Company.  The  complete  scenery  and  prop- 
erties of  the  theatre  will  be  shipped  to  America. 
Irving  will  appear  in  six  plavs,  including  "  Hamlet," 
"Charles  L,"  "The  Bells,"  "Louis  XL, "and  "The 
Lyons  Mail,"  A  New  York  Tribune  reporter  is 
informed  by  W.  W.  Tillotson,  Abbey's  agent,  that 
they  had  intended  to  get  either  Bernhardt,  Patti,  or 
Irving,  and  had  succeeded  in  the  latter  instance ; 
also,  that  Edwin  Booth  will  probably  play  with  Irving 
in  the  American  season  of  1884. 


The  following,  from  London  Truth,  is  probably 
the  most  extraordinary  "diamond  sentence"  ever 
arranged : 
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About  twenty  years  ago  "  Our  American  Cousin  " 
was  acted  without  the  permission  of  the  author,  and 
when  a  suit  was  brought,  the  defendants  swore  that 
they  had  obtained  the  drama  by  memorizing  it  dur- 
ing regular  performances.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  decided  that,  in  the  case  of  an  uncopy- 
righted  play,  the  owner  had  no  legal  defense  against 
such  a  proceeding.  Under  this  ruling,  the  most  val- 
uable of  foreign  plays  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
thieves,  and  managers  who  bought  the  American 
privilege  could  have  no  protection,  except  so  far  as 
business  honor  prevailed.  Lately  "  The  World  "  was 
memorized  by  two  actors,  named  Byron  and  Mora, 
and  the  play  thus  obtained  was  produced  at  Hal- 
leck's  Alhambra,  Boston.  As  Tompkins  &  Hill  had 
bought  the  right  for  Boston,  they  applied  for  an  in- 
junction. This  was  refused,  the  old  view  of  the  law 
being  upheld  ;  but  on  an  appeal  to  the  General  Term, 
the  court  has  decided  that  the  decision  in  the  "  Our 
American  Cousin"  case  was  erroneous.  "A  ticket 
of  admission,"  says  Judge  Devens,  "  is  a  license  to 
witness  the  play,  but  can  not  be  treated  as  a  license 
to  the  spectator  to  represent  the  drama  if  he  can  by 
memory  recollect  it  In  whatever  mode  the  copy  is 
obtained,  it  is  the  use  of  it  for  representation,  which 
operates  to  deprive  the  author  of  his  rights." 

It  seems  that  the  French  stage  is  not  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  our  own.  M.  Sardou  says  he 
will  only  write  five  or  six  more  pieces,  and  then  he 
will  retire  for  good.  "I  have  made  up  my  mind," 
said  he,  "  not  to  undertake  in  my  old  age  a  fatiguing 
struggle  with  the  cosmopolitan  public  of  Paris.  The 
public  we  have  now  is  not  the  public  we  had  when  I 
made  my  debut  Until  1870  the  five  or  six  first  per- 
formances of  a  piece  were  given  before  audiences  of 
Parisians,  people  of  taste  and  education,  who  went 
to  hear  as  well  as  to  see.  Nowadays  the  houses  on 
the  nights  of  prcmerits  are  made  up  of  Egyptians, 
Tunisians,  Turks,  barbarians  in  fezes  and  blue  jackets 
with  gold  buttons,  who  do  not  understand  French, 
and  are  not  amused  unless  they  are  shown  a  lot  of 
naked  women  on  the  stage.  This  perversion  of  the 
public  taste  is  without  any  remedy.  In  ten  years 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  comedy  played  anywhere 
but  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  Everywhere  else  there 
will  be  fine  scenery,  in  the  midst  of  which  women  will 
come  on  and  undress  themselves,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  barbarians.  With  this  prospect  before  them, 
dramatic  authors  will  have  to  give  way,  and  leave  the 
stage  to  the  inventors  of  tricks  and  to  animals — it  will 
be  exhibitions  in  the  place  of  comedies.  Moreover, 
the  coarseness  of  the  public  has  spoiled  all  the  actors. 
One  no  longer  has  any  comedians.  There  are 
nothing  but  bad  operette  ienorini.  I  know  plenty  of 
dramas  and  comedies  which  cannot  be  played  for  the 
want  of  tragedians  and  comedians.  I  prefer  not  to 
have  my  pieces  played  at  all,  than  to  have  them  ridic- 
ulously interpreted.  It  is  because  I  foresee  that  it 
will  soon  be  impossible  to  form  a  new  troupe  that  I 
am  getting  ready  to  retire, " 


—  In  a  nice  three-story  front  brick, 
painted  in  black  and  gold.  No.  114  Sutter  Street,  the 
inside  clean  and  spacious,  with  abundant  room  for 
tables  with  clean  linen,  an  American  bill  of  fare, 
printed  in  English,  with  colored  American  waiters  in 
clean  whiteaprons,  with  boutonniers  of  flowers,  cour- 
teous and  polite  as  colored  Americans  always  are, 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Bird  and  E.  R.  Perrin  have  estab- 
lished a  restaurant  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which 
they  have  named 

"THE  QUAKER  DAIRY." 
LTpon  the  walls  of  the  room  are  hung  engravings  of 
American  farm  and  cattle  scenes,  instead  of  vulgar 
pictures  in  chromo  and  color.  There  is  no  bar,  nor 
wine,  nor  lager-beer,  nor  gin.  There  are  no  flies — 
neither  living  flies  upon  tables,  nor  dead  flies  in  the 
syrup  and  butter.  The  butter  is  hard  and  cooL  The 
syrup  is  maple — not  maple  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
but  the  sweet  crystalization  of  the  maple  grove,  as  we 
have  tapped,  and  gathered,  and  boiled,  and  waxed  it 
upon  snow,  upon  our  father's  farm  ;  as  we  have 
pulled  it  with  farmers'  girls  in  the  olden  time,  and  as 
we  like  it  now  on  pancakes,  fresh-buttered  and  hot 
With  the  pancakes,  milk — not  milk  from  a  pump, 
nor  swill  milk — but  milk  from  a  cow,  a  farmer's  grass- 
fed  cow  ;  not  blue,  but  white ;  not  made  with  chalk, 
but  real,  actual  milk.  And  for  this  we  paid  twenty 
cents.  It  is  as  cheap  as  lager  and  blood-pudding 
and  Limburger  cheese,  and  ever  so  much  healthier 
and  nicer.  All  around  us  sat  ladies  and  gentlemen 
— several  lady  artists  from  the  studios,  several  nice- 
looking  girls  from  the  shops,  clerks,  merchants,  busi- 
ness and  professional  men — and  everything  was  plain, 
and  sweet,  and  cheap,  and  clean.  We  looked  over 
the  bill  fare,  and  we  said  to  ourself  we  will  again  visit 

NO.  114  SUTTER  STREET. 
Mush  with  pure  milk,  all  sorts  of  griddle-cakes,  pan- 
cakes, and  slap-jacks  ;  hot  cakes,  buckwheat  cakes, 
corn,  flannel,  and  batter.  We  took  flanneL  Toast, 
"milk,"  "buttered,"  and  "dry";  bread,  "hot 
corn,"  "brown,"  "milk,"  "French,"  and  "Gra- 
ham." Eggs  in  any  form,  and  fresh.  Fried  pork  and 
fish-balls.  Strawberries  and  peaches,  and  all  fruits 
in  season  with  "cream."  Melons  in  their  season. 
Tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate.  Fricassee  chicken  on  Sun- 
days, with  cream  gravy  and  strawberry  short-cake. 
We  have  always  pitied  the  man  or  woman  who  was 
compelled  to  a  restaurant  life ;  for  our  idea  of  the 
cheap  restaurant  was  associated  with  all  sorts  of  incon- 
gruous things.  The  old  adage  of  a  peck  of  dirt  as  every 
one's  inheritance  obtruded  itself  at  every  spoonful. 
and  we  were  afraid  that  the  one  who  spent  his  life  in 
thus  grubbing  was  being  imposed  upon.  Our  views 
of  restaurant  life  were  modified  by  the  good  society, 
good  attendance,  and  good  fare  of  the  Quaker  Dairy, 
and  we  resolved  to  do  our  duty  to  San  Francisco 
people  by  recommending  them  to  visit  and  patronize 
The  Quaker  Dairy  at  No.  114  Sutter  Street. 


Alice  Oates  is  to  be  married  again  this  fall.  The 
man  doesn't  know  anything  about  it,  but  when  it's 
Alice's  time  to  have  another  husband,  somebody  has 
to  come. 


-  Headquarters-  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulyermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Next  to  cigar-makers,  according  to  the  London 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  printers  are  more  num- 
erous in  New  York  lunatic  asylums  than  men  of  any 
other  trade. 


-Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   thi 
world,  826  Market  Street,  iPhelan  Block). 
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CCXXXIX.— Bill    of  Fare  for    Six    Persons. 

Sunday,  July  30th. 

Green   Pea  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Chicken  Fillets,  larded  and  breaded. 

Lyonnaise  Potatoes.     Boiled  Smoked  Tongue. 

Egg  Plant.  Lima  Beans. 

Roast   Pork. 

Apple    Sauce.     Lettuce. 

Jelly   Omelet,    Lady   Fingers,    Peaches,   Apples,    Grapes, 

Gages,  Apricots,  Pears,  Figs,   Plums,    Nectarines. 

Green  Pea   Soup. — Cover  a  quart  of  green  peas  with 

hot  water,  and  boil    with   an   onion   until   they  will   mash 

easily.     (The  time  will  depend   upon   the  age  of  the  peas, 

but  will  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.)   Mash,  and  add 

a  pint  of  stock  or  water.     Cook  together  two  tablespoonsful 

of  butter  and  one  of  flour  until  smooth,  but  not  brown.  Add 

to  the  peas,  and  then  add  a  cupful  of  cream  and  one  of  milk. 

Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  let  it  boil  up  over.  Strain, 

and  serve.     A  cupful  of  whipped  creamatthe  last  moment 

is  an  improvement. 

Chicken  Fillets.— Lard  the  fillets,  having  four  fine 
strips  of  pork  for  each,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Dip  in  beaten  egg  and  in  fine  bread  crums.  Fry  ten  min- 
utes in  boiling  fat.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  a  spoonful 
of  Tartare  sauce  on  each.  (Tartare  sauce,  see  No. 
CLXXVIIL)      

A  WHOLESOME  INFLUENCE. 
The  proprietors  of  the  New  England  Baking 
Powder  have  not  only  supplied  the  demand  for  a 
pure  powder,  but  have  done  more  to  enlighten  con- 
sumers as  to  the  baking  powder  business  than  all  the 
other  manufacturers  put  together.  Their  belief  that 
Californians  are  willing  to  pay  'or  an  unadulterated, 
home-made  article,  is  being  strengthened  daily  by 
orders  from  all  portions  of  the  coast.  Sensible,  in- 
telligent people  are  not  deceived  by  articles  in  favor 
of  certain  baking  powders,  purporting  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  science.  They  question  bare  statements 
of  purity,  even  if  these  are  pretended  to  be  fortified 
by  endorsements  from  Congress,  legislatures,  boards 
of  health,  and  fictitious  government  officials.  Claims 
of  this  kind  only  show  weakness.  Such  bodies  have 
enough  to  do  without  going  out  of  their  way  to  ad- 
vertise baking  powders.  What  the  public  demands 
is  a  statement  from  manufacturers  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients their  powder  contains,  and  proof  of  this  by 
full  reports  of  reputable  chemists.  The  proprietors 
of  the  New  England  Baking  Powder  are  the  first  to 
meet  this  demand.  They  state  openly  that  nothing 
is  used  but  the  highest  grades  of  refined  cream  tartar 
and  bi-carbonate  of  soda ,  and  give  undisputed  testi- 
mony to  prove  all  they  claim. 

A  youth  of  Grand  Rapids  married  the  girl  who  was 
betrothed  to  his  father.  The  pair  returned  to  the 
bridegroom's  parent  for  forgiveness,  and  got  it,  but 
it  was  not  particularly  hearty. 

"OUR  HOMES  IN  DANGER" 
Is  the  subject  of  an  address  to  be  given  by  Mrs. 
Emily  P.  Stevens,  in  Children's  Hall,  corner  of  Pa- 
cific and  Sansome  streets,  on  Sunday  evening,  July 
30.  The  reputation  of  Mrs.  Stevens  as  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  temperance  cause  is  as  wide  as  the 
boundaries  of  this  coast,  and  her  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  homes  of  California  fully  qualifies  her  to  speak 
intelligently  from  her  standpoint  as  to  the  danger 
which  menaces  the  American  home. 


At  Alton,  Illinois,  a  preacher  asked  all  Sunday- 
school  children  to  stand  up  who  intended  to  visit  the 
wicked,  soul -destroying  circus.  All  but  a  lame  girl 
stood  up. — Independent. 


—  The  celebrated  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  is  about  to  bid  farewell  to  California,  departing 
at  an  early  date  for  the  East  Before  leaving,  the 
members  have  resolved  to  give  a  final  series  of  con- 
certs at  Piatt's  HalL  The  first  will  take  place  on 
next  Monday  evening,  the  31st  inst.  ;  the  second  and 
third  occurring  successively  on  the  evenings  of 
August  third  and  fourth.  They  will  be  assisted  by 
the  talented,  singer,  Miss  Cora  R.  Miller.  As  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  these  concerts  there  will  be  performed 
three  entire  quartettes  by  Beethoven,  consisting  of 
two  of  the  beautiful  Rassoumofsky  set,  and  the  ex- 
quisite Harp  quartette.  This  club  has  met  with  un- 
questioned success  both  on  this  coast  and  in  Austra- 
lia, and  without  doubt  all  the  music  lovers  in  the  city 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  last  opportunity  to  listen 
to  its  faultless  performances. 


An  Arkansas  bridegroom  caught  the  bride  in  his 
arms,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  and  dislo- 
cated two  of  her  ribs  with  a  violent  hug. 


—  Russia  Salve  is  the   universal  remedy 
for  burns,  scalds,  cuts,  bruises,  and  flesh  wounds. 


The  three  graces — at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

—  It  is  wonderful  that  a  subtle  miasmat- 
ic  poison  should  produce  that  peculiar  condition  of 
.  the  system  which  prevails  when  alternate  chills  and 
burning  heat  freeze  and  scorch  the  body  at  regular 
intervals,  and  it  is  no  less  wonderful  that  medical 
.  skill  har  been  able  to  reach  and  expel  this  poison 
from  the  system,  as  Ayer's  Ague  Cure  always  does. 


Pericles  used  to  say  it  was  best  for  women  to  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  He  evidently  preferred  the  ballet 
to  the  circus. — Boston  Post. 


"  —  Mr.  A.  J.  Kelleher  desires  to  inform  his 
pupils  that  he  will  resume  tuition  on  July  10th.  Ap- 
ply at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post,  or  at  bis  resi- 
dence, 2324  Clay  Street, 


The  American  men-of-war  at  Alexandria  have  done 
nobly.  Every  one  of  them  kept  out  of  range  with 
the  utmost  success. — Chicago  Tribune. 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)-, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)      Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


-  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Importers  of  DIAMONDS  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  SILVERWARE, 

118   SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(Of  the  late  Finn  of  BKAVEE3LUT  &  LEVY,) 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  ran  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


Specimen  of  Our  Artist's  Humor. 


I  _j» 


\         X-J\ 


(The  Music  JLesson.j 

HUNDREDS  OF  DELIGHTED  OXE*  see  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  the  JAPANESE  ARTIST  and  EMBRO  DERERS  at  work 
in  their  native  costume  at  ICHI  BAN,  %%  and  24  Geary  Street. 

The  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  Ink. 


pLATTS  HALL. 


FAREWELL  TO  CALIFORNIA! 

Monday  Evening.   July   31st,    unci    Thursday 
and  Friday  Evenings,  Aug.  3d  and  4th. 


MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE 

(MB  OF  BOSTON, 

Assisted  by 

MISS    OORA     R.     MILLER. 

Among  the  special  attractions  to  be  presented  at  these 
Concerts  will  be  three  entire  quartettes  by  Beethoven,  in- 
cluding two  of  the  celebrated  Rassoumofsky  Set,  and  the 
famous  Harp  Quartette. 

Admission One  Dollar 

No  extra  charge  for  Reserved   Seats.     Boxes  $5  and  $7. 
Box-sheet  open  at  Gray's  Music  Store. 


JENNIE  E.  MacGOWAN, 
Dress  and  Cloak  Maker. 
428  Sntter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY 

114    SETTER    STREET, 

Between  Kearny  &  Montgomery,  San  Francisco 

CHAS-  L.  BIRD  and  E.    R.   PERRIN,  Prop's. 


J.    W.    FOKTEK. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FfXER.lL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STJlRR-KI.\G    ITU  Kill. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer* 

£04  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  fifi  ft  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ,  1 1 II I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UU  fl  L.  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.   S.   F. 


"DRESS 
REFORM" 

CORSET. 

Specialty  for  Stout 
Figures,  by  mail, 
$3.00.  Send  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  meas- 
ure. Also,  Shoul- 
der Braces,  -Union 
Under  Flannels, 
Ladies'  and  Chil- 
dren's Comfor 
Waists,  Bustles, 
Hose  Supporters, 
etc 

Send  for  Circular. 

The   only   Depot 
for  these  Goods. 

Mrs.  M.  H. 

OBER&CO. 

Boston 
Dress    Reform, 

326 
Sntter  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  Elegant  Corset  to  Order  for  $4. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MFLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 
135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years- 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    iSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

j^cfc.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  chor- 
-P^  oughly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


__  OUR  BEST  REWARD. 

«  inston.  Forsyths  Co.,  N.  C,  March  15,  188a. 

Gents — I  desire  to  express  toyou  my  thanks  for 
I  your  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
I  dyspepsiafor  five  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
I  u*e  of  your  Hop  Bitters  some  six  months  ago.  My 
I  cure  has  been  wonderful.  1  am  pastor  of  the  First 
I  Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  and  my  wholecon- 
I  gregation  can  testify  to  the  great  virtue  of  your 
]  bitters.  Very  respectfully,  Rev.  H.  Jesseee. 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Feb.  3,  1880. 

Hofi  Sitzet  -C0..--I  think  it  my  duty  tosend  you 
I  a  recommend  lor  the  benefi  t  of  any  person  wishing 
I  to  know  whernei  Hop  bitters  are  good  or  not,  I 
I  know  they  are  good  for  general  debility  and  incH- 

■  gestion,  strengthen  the  neivous  system  and  make 
I  new  life.  1  recommend  my  patients  to  use  them. 
1  Dr.  A.  ^patt  TrpatercfChronicDiseases. 

Send  for  Circulars  ot  Testimonials,  to 

UOr  BITTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

■  Rochester,  N.  /.,  Toronto,  Ont„or  London,  Eng. 


D 


O  NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

NITURE,  PIA2J OS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks   and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &   CO., 

647  Market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,    airy   brick  building,    with  elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


WEST'S  SEW  ELECTRIC 
BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
jelled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances.  They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  otiier 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patroni2ed  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C  N.  WEST,  65a  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco . 


WILLIAJIS,     WlMOND    &    €©. 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S,  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


U.1  tion,  for  Consumption, 
Bronchitis.  Dyspepsia, 
Headache,    Debility.     1 


I  tion,  for  Consumption,  Astlima, 
-     Catarrh, 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"\TEW    TREATMENT    BT    INHALA- 

Headache^ ~t¥eli>U$t7^~r  Rheuma- 
tism, A'eoraleia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  \ervons  Oliorden.  Prepared  by 
DES.  STAKKEY  &  PALE-W  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  express,  ready  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street^San  Fran- 
cisco, C^L    &&~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


TIBER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

■*■       GROCERS,  108  and  rro  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Invaatioii 

oftheage.  PtERCE&St.N 
704  Sac  St.. San  Fran.  CaL 


BROS. 


STATIONERS, 

Formerly  116  POST  ST., 

REMOVED  TO 


NO.  32  GEARY  P 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  a  dinner-party  Archbishop  Whately  called  out 
suddenly  to  the  host:  "Mr.  Brown!"  There  was 
silence.  "Mr.  Brown,  what  is  the  proper  female 
companion  of  this  John  Dory?"  After  the  usual 
number  of  guesses  an  answer  came,  "Anne  Chovy.' 

Miss  Hope-Edwardes,  in  her  little  book,  ' '  Eau-de- 
Nil,"  gives  in  one  little  anecdote  a  curious  side 
glimpse  into  Egyptian  character.  When  she  once 
complained  to  a  certain  government  official,  as  to  a 
superior  person,  "  Everybody  seems  to  want  back- 
sheesh," the  great  man  replied,  gravely  and  unhesi- 
tatingly :  "  Certainly—  I  also." 

"I  remember, "says  Labouchere in  Truth,  "being 
on  intimate  terms  with  a  sculptor  in  Italy.  '  I  can 
not  understand,"  some  one  said  to  him,  '  how  it  is 
that  the  legs  of  your  nymphs  and  Venuses  are  so  ab- 
normally thin.'  '  I  have,'  he  replied,  'a  wife,  as  you 
know.  She  is  jealous,  and  she  regards  her  own  legs 
as  perfection.  Were  I  to  give  my  female  statues 
proper  legs,  rriy  domestic  bliss  would  cease.'  " 

Bishop  Home  had  his  dignity  considerably  taken 
down  when  he  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the 
episoopal  palace  at  Norwich  in  1791.  Being  amazed 
at  the  number  of  spectators  on  the  occasion,  he 
turned  round  upon  the  steps  and  exclaimed  :  ' '  Bless 
us,  bless  us!  what  a  concourse  of  people."  "Oh, 
ray  lord,"  said  a  bystander,  "  this  is  a  mere  nothing 
to  the  crowd  last  Friday  to  see  a  man  hanged." 

It  is  related  of  Siebenkees,  an  eminent  German 
scholar,  that  having  finished  reading  one  of  his  beau- 
tiful imaginings  to  his  wife,  who  appeared  to  be  lis- 
tening with  bated  breath  and  eyelids  cast  down,  he 
closed  the  book  with  inward  satisfaction  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  labors,  only  to  hear  the  sharer  of  his 
joys  exclaim  :  "  My  dear,  pray  don't  put  on  your  left 
stocking  to-morrow — there  is  a  hole  in  it," 

The  butler  of  a  certain  Scottish  laird,  who  had 
been  in  the  family  a  number  of  years,  at  last  resigned 
his  situation  because  his  lordship's  wife  was  always 
scolding  him.  "Oh!"  exclaimed  his  master,  "if 
that  be  all,  ye've  very  little  to  complain  of."  "  Per- 
haps so,"  replied  the  butler,  "but  I've  decided  in  my 
own  mind  to  put  up  with  it  no  longer."  "  Go,  then," 
said  his  lordship,  "and  be  thankful  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  that  ye're  not  married  to  her." 

"  It  is  always  less  embarrassing  to  make  your  toilet 
in  the  inner  compartment,"  says  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  French  correspondent,  writing  about  the  bath- 
ing-machines at  a  watering-place.  "I  was  one  day 
engaged  in  towel  science  when  the  door  opened,  and 
a  couple  of  laughing  young  ladies,  in  brilliant  stripes, 
came  tripping  up  the  steps.  Happily  the  door  of  the 
inner  compartment  was  nearly  closed,  and  I  kicked  it 
shut  with  a  suddenness  that  I  expected  would  sur- 
prise the  charming  couple.  Such  was  not  the  case, 
however.  In  the  sweetest  of  English  voices  one  said  : 
'Never  mind,  Lizzie ;  it's  Belle  and  I,  you  know.' 
•  That's  all  right,'  1  said,  from  within.  '  But  if  you 
and  Belle  will  call  about  ten  minutes  later,  I'll  be 
happy  to.  meet  you.  I'm  not  at  home  just  now.' 
They  did  not  linger." 

Captain  Farrow,  of  Isleboro,  Maine,  tells  a  good 
story  at  his  own  expense.  The  captain  was  trading 
in  a  small  vessel  along  the  coast,  and  at  Tampa  Bay 
he  purchased  twenty  dozen  chickens,  paying  four  dol- 
lars a  dozen  for  them.  They  were  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  some  being  ready  for  the  pot  and  others  scarcely 
done  with  their  shells.  At  Key  West  a  hotel-keeper 
came  alongside,  and  asked  the  price  of  the  chickens. 
The  captain  answered:  "If  you  pick  them  out  I 
shall  charge  you  six  dollars  a  dozen  ;  but  if  you  will 
let  me  pick  them  out  you  can  have  them  for  three 
dollars  a  dozen."  "All  right,"  said  the  hotel  man, 
"you  pick  them  out."  The  captain  selected  several 
dozens  of  the  fledglings,  expecting  every  moment  to 
hear  the  purchaser  cry  "enough."  But  still  he  said, 
"  go  on."  The  captain  saw  the  point  at  last ;  but  he 
stuck  to  his  bargain,  and  "  selected  "  the  entire  lot, 
at  a  net  loss  to  himself  of  twenty  dollars. 

During  Hepworth  Dixon's  editorship  of  the 
Atketisum,  the  independent  outspokenness  of  its  re- 
views o(  new  books  w  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
periodical.  Whether  such  hard-hitting  was  always 
discreet  on  the  part  of  the  assailant,  or  deserved  by 
the  victim,  may  be  doubted.  Now,  although  Dixon 
earned  no  end  of  opprobrium  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  strictures  passed  by  his  staff  on  books 
committed  to  their  notice,  be  it  said  to  bis  credit  that 
there  seldom  existed  a  body  of  men  who  were  allowed 
more  of  their  own  way.  They  wrote  practicallv 
untrammeled.  The  scathing  notice  of  Alexander 
Smith's  poems  which  appeared  in  the  Athensum 
was  the  work  of  two  brother  bards,  both  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  are  living.  When  Mr.  Gerald  Massey 
joined  the  staff,  at  Dixon's  request,  his  ' '  instructions  " 
were  sent  by  the  editor  with  the  first  batch  of  books 
he  was  commissioned  to  review.  The  inspiration  ran 
as  follows  :  "Be  just  ;  be  generous  ;  but  if  you  do 
meet  with  a  deadly  ass,  sling  him  up." 


"  I  give  the  following  anecdote,"  says  the  editor 
of  the  London  Figaro,  "  on  the  authority  of  an  emi- 
nent judge.  Time  was  when  jurymen  were  by  law 
obliged  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  before  they 
were  impannelled  to  try  a  criminal  on  capital  charges. 
A  well  known  "  blood  "  of  the  day,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  was  of  the 
limited  kind,  happened  to  be  chosen  as  a  juryman  in 
g  trial  for  murder.  The  "blood"  in  question  knew 
that  lie  had  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  but 
had  not  the  remotest  notion  how  he  was  to  receive  it. 
On  applying  to  a  friend  for  advice,  he  was  told  that 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  church  and  do  as  he 
s*w  others  doing  about  him.  He  went  to  church. 
Suddenly  a  lady,  who  was  sitting  next  to  him,  rose, 
left  her  pew,  and  knelt  at  the  altar  steps.  The  gen- 
tleman in  question  followed  her,  and  did  likewise. 
The  astonished  clergyman  was  perhaps  so  astonished 
i*m.t  he  wenton  with  the  service.  In  due  course  the 
?dy  returned  to  her  pew,  and  so  did  her  companion, 

iO  was  doubtless  not  a  whit  the  wiser  when  he  was 
■  jrmed  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever 
j  'churched,'" 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

A  Seaside  Sigh 
O  you  blue  bathers, 
Timorous  twinlets, 
Coying  with  Neptune, 
Give  me  a  grip  of 
Your  dimple-dot  knuckles, 
Lo,  I  will  lead  you 
Into  deep  water, 
Over  your  banglets, 
Out  where  the  currents 
Merge  and  entangle, 
Out  where  old  Ocean 
Heaves  his  broad  bosom, 
Bare  to  the  south  wind. 
Out  where  the  sea-spray 
Out-dazzles  the  sunlight. 
Out  where  no  waiter, 
Waiter  Teutonic, 
Fly-specked  promiscuous 
As  to  his  bald-spot, 
Pauper  of  fancy, 
Solid  for  bu  iness, 
Waits  with  his  checklet, 
Drearily  iterant, 
"  Vier  Limonaden, 

Halef-a-doliar  !  "    —  H.  C.  Bunner. 


Poet  and  Milkmaid. 
The  poet  savs  a  lovelier  star 

Than  you  ne'er  bloomed  in  summer  heav- 
ens ; 
But  he  is  wrong — your  pedals  are 

Elevens. 
The  poet  meets  you  in  the  wood, 

And  sees  you  skip  in  manner  youthful. 
And  that  inspires  him  ;  but  he  should 

Be  truthlul. 
He  shouldn't  call  you  [uno  in 

The  breezy  meadow,  daisy-speckled ; 
Your  neck's  not  swan-like,  and  your  chin 

Is  freckled. 
You  carol  like  no  feathered  bard 

When  April  blooms  the  garden  glamour ; 
You  screech,  and  with  no  great  regard 

For  grammar. 
You  always  wear  a  gingham  hood, 

And  clothes  whose  beauty  Worth  might 
question  ; 
You're  large  and  healthy,  with  a  good 

Digestion. 
You  lift  great  bags  of  meal,  and  far 
You  carry  them,  in  manner  airy  ; 
And  yet  rapt  poets  say  you  are 

A  fairy. 
Oh,  when  about  your  dainty  lips 

In  high-flown  figures  sings  the  poet, 
The  while  he  sits  and  idly  sips 

His  Moet. 
Forth,  then,  by  law  he  should  be  led, 

In  swallow-tail  and  hat  of  silk  made, 
And  be  compelled  yourself  to  wed, 

Oh,  milkmaid. 
And  live  with  yuu  in  vine-clad  cot. 

With  dandelions  round  it  burning, 
And  spend  his  days,  though  cold  or  hot, 

At  churning. 
'Twould  make  him  weep  to  see  you  run 
The  brindled  cow  in  manner  frantic  ; 
In  army  shoon  he'd  find  you  un- 

Rom  antic, 
And  quite  forget  the  manner  grand 

In  which  he  poetized  your  carriage  ; 
Likewise  regret  his  verses  and 
His  marriage. 

The  milkmaid  may  be  graceful,  tall. 

A  primrose  with  Urge  feet  untainted  ; 
She  m.iy  be  fawn-like,  sweet,  and  all 

She's  p-iinted. 
But  for  my  part  I'd  rather  win 

A  so-called  mindless,  doll-faced,  pretty 
And  languid  flower,  nurtured  in 

The  city.  — Puck. 


The  Masher. 

'  What  is  that,  mother?" 

'  A  masher,  dear  ; 
You  will  always  find  it  standing  here, 
Posed  on  the  corner  of  the  street, 
Proudly  displaying  its  tiny  feet, 
Twirling  its  little  ten-cent  cane 
And  stupefying  its  tender  brain 
With  the  smoke  of  a  paper  cigarette, 
Don't  touch  it,  dear,  it  was  raised  a  pet." 

'  Will  it  bite,  mother?" 

'  Well,  I  5luuld  shout; 
It  will  bile  a  free-lunch  for  all  that's  out." 
—  Unknown  Liar. 


Qui? 
Who  was  the  first  in  this  broad  land 
To  grip  me  firmly  by  the  hand. 
And  introduce  me  to  her  band? 

My  Boarding  Mam  ! 
Who  pierced  me  with  her  cruel  eyes? 
Who  looked  upon  with  least  surprise 
When  in  my  soup  1  captured  flies? — 

My  Boarding  Mam  ! 
Who  had  a  most  obliging  daughter, 
Who  gave  to  me  diluted  water 
Which  she  called   "  tea."  but  hadn't  oughter? — 

My  Boarding  Mam  ! 
Who  made  the  weakest  coffee  seen  ? 
Who  bought  the  strongest  "  oilymargarine  ?" 
Who  made  much  soup  'rem  chicken  lem  ? — 

My  Boarding  Mam  ! 
Who  filled  me  to  the  brim  with  hash  ? 
Who  each  week  relieved  me  of  my  cash? 
Who  liked  her  beer  and  ' '  sour  mash  ?  " 

My  Boarding  Mam  ! 
Who  fed  me  on  most  antique  lamb, 
And  salted  leather,  which  she  called  ham? 
Who  gave  me  lard  to  use  as  jam  ? — 

My  Boarding  Mam  I 
—  The  Judge. 

Arabian   Daze. 
I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ;  or  at  least  I  ought  to  be  ; 
I  wish  your  biggest  pyramid  would  settle  down  on 

me, 
I'm  all  broke  up— indeed  I  am.    This  business  doesn't 

pay; 
And  now  I'm  off— I'm  going  west.     Yours, 
—Indianapolis  Journal,  Arabi,  ex-Bey. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


THE    LARGESTViit 

WO  F=t  OD. 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  ifi,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


B 


EST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale. 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


c 


HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  g)of  Twenty-five  Cents  pershare  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
i2thdayof  September,  18S2,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


D 


IVIDEND   NOTICE.— OFFICE    OP 

the  Eureka  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada 
Block,  Room  37. — San  Francisco,  July  15,  1882. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Com- 
pany, held  this  day,  a  Dividend  (No.  75)  of  25  Cents  per 
share  was  declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company, 
payable  on  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  July,  1882.  Transfer 
books  close  with  the  28th  instant. 

P.  JACOBUS,  Secy  pro  tem. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  Co  mm  is  si  oil  Merchants 

204  and  2Ul>  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ths  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


ALLEN,  MCGARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liqnor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 

ELISABETH  VON  HASSEL^ 

Plaintiff,      J        Superior  Court. 
v5t  Departmeat  No.  7. 

\_  No.  4767. 

HENRY  VON  HASSEL,        fOrder  of  Sale  and  De- 
FREDERICK    M.     HUSTED,  I     cree  of  Distribution. 
HENRY  N.  CLEMENT. 

Defendants.     J 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Distribution  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  7,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1S82,  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  Elisabeth  Von  Hassel.  the  above-named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  Judgment  and  Decree  of  Distribution  against 
Henry  Von  Hassel,  Frederick  M.  Husted,  Henry  N.  Cle- 
ment, defendants,  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1882, 
which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the  29th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  18S2,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  One  of  said 
Court,  at  page  645,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain 
lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  northerly  line  of  Dorland  Street,  distant  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  (190)  feet  westerly  from  the  westerly  line  of 
Church  Street ;  thence  westerly  along  Dorland  Street  twen- 
ty-four (24)  feet :  thence  northerly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  (124)  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  one  hundred  (too)  feet 
southerly  from  the  southerly  line  of  Corbeti  Street,  and  also 
being  distant  twenty-five  (25)  feet  westerly  from  the  north- 
westerly corner  of  Williams's  fence  ;  thence  easterly  twenty- 
five  (25)  feet  to  said  corner,  and  thence  westerly  along  Wil- 
liams's westerly  line  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  (124) 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  being  part  of 
Mission  Block  No.  94. 

Publi.:  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  14th 
day  of  August,  A.  D,  1S82,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  distribution,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  July  22,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Wm.  Mathews,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

July  22,  29,  August  5  and  12. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 


ANTHONY  WADDV,      'i 

Plaintiff,  I 


JAMES  JONES, 

Defendant 


Superior  Court. 

No.  5571. 

Department  No-  3. 

I     Execution  for  Deficiency 


after  Sale. 


TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

*~^  Execution  for  Deficiency  after  Foreclosure  Sale, 
issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  attested  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above  en- 
titled action,  wherein  Anthony  Waddy,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  against  James  Jones,  de- 
fendant, on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the 
sum  of  1,173  dollars,  U.  S.  gold  coin,  with  interest  there- 
on and  costs  etc.,  and  wheeas  an  order  of  sale  was  on 
March  8,  A.  D.  18S2,  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  which  said  order  of  sale  was  on 
May  16,1882,  returned  by  said  Sheriff,  showing  a  deficiency 
thereon  in  the  sum  of  $1,207.05,  as  appears  of  record,  which 
said  deficiency  was  docketed.  Pursuant  to  said  judgment 
and  decrea  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  James  Jones,  had  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  May,  1SS1,  the  clay  on  which  said  judgment 
was  docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired 
in  and  to  the  hereinafter- described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Recorder  of  said  cits'  and  county  in  the  name  of  James 
Jones,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Commenc- 
ing at  a  point  on  the  southerly  line  of  Pleasant  (formerly 
Riley)  Street,  distant  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches 
easterly  from  the  southeasterly  comer  of  Jones  and  Pleas- 
ant Streets,  and  running  thence  easterly  upon  the  south- 
erlylineof  Pleasant  Street,  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches; 
thence  southerly,  at  right  angles,  to  Pleasant  Street,  sixty 
feet ;  thence  westerlyf  and  parallel  with  Pleasant  Street, 
twenty-two  feet  nine  inches;  thence  northerly  sixty  feet  to 
place  of  beginning:  being  portion  of  fifty- vara  lot  No.  825, 
as  shown  on  the  official  map  of  San  Francisco. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY.  THE 
SEVENTH  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  A.  D.  1S82,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall, 
in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant,  James 
Jones,  had  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  18S2,  the  day  on 
which  said  judgment  was  docketed,  as  aforesaid,  or  which 
he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the  above-de- 
scribed proDerry,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  July  15,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

B.  B.  Newman,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

July  15, '22,  29,  and  August  5. 


AVER'S  AGUE   CURE, 

FOR  THE  SPEEDY  RELIEF  OF 

Fever  and   Ague,    Intermittent    Fever,    Chill 

Fever,    Remittent    Fever,    Dumb     Ajnic, 

Periodical  or  Bilious  Fever,  etc.,  and 

indeed  all   the  affections  which 

arise  front  malarious,  marsh, 

or  miasmatic    poisons, 

m-k  Has  been    widely    used   during   the  last 

M  twenty-five  years,  in  the  treatment  of  these 

W_JF  distressing  diseases,  and  with  such  unvary- 

Hl"^^^/        'r,t  success  has  gained  liie  rep.uia- 

W9r       1   tion  of  being  infallible.     The  shakes,  or 

J§_  w^/    chills,   once   broken   by  it,  do  not   return, 

^^^^     until  the  disease  is  contracted  again.  This 

f  _     has  made   it  an    accepted    remedy,   and 

trusted  specific,  for  the  Fever  and  Ague  of  the  West,  and 

the  Chills  and  Fever  of  the  South. 

Ayer's  Ague  Cure  eradicates  the  noxious  poison  from  the 
system,  and  leaves  the  patient  as  well  as  before  the  attack. 
It  thoroughly  expels  the  disease,  so  that  no  Liver  Com- 
plaints, Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dysentery,  or  Debility 
follow  the  cure.  Indeed,  where  Disorders  of  the  Liver  and 
Bowels  have  occurred  fcom  Miasmatic  Poison,  it  removes 
the  cause  of  them,  and  they  disappear.  Not  only  is  it  an 
effectual  cure,  but,  if  taken  occasionally  by  patients  ex- 
posed to  malaria,  it  will  expel  the  poison  and  protect  them 
from  attack.  Travelers  and  temporary  residents  in  Fever 
and  Ague  localities  are  thus  enabled  to  defy  the  disease. 
The  General  Debility  which  is  so  apt  to  ensue  from  con- 
tinued exposure  to  Malaria  and  Miasm,  has  no  speedier 
remedy. 

For  Liver  Complaints,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 


PREPARED  BY 
DR.  J.  C.  ATER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


^r,  TA   ©OA  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  (re 
tP«  1W  «]>'*wiCddressSTINSON&Co.,  Portland,  Me 


THE   .   ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 

gchedule  Time,  Monday,  May  15,  1882. 

RAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


LKAVB 
FOR 

(.30  A.  M. 
LOO  P.  M. 
L30  P.  M. 
i.OO  A.  M. 
[.30  P.  M. 
[,30  P.  M 
J.OO  A.  M. 
LOO  P.  M. 
(.30  A.  M. 
L.30  P.  M. 
t.OO  A.  M. 
1.00  P.  M. 
(.00  A.  M. 
j.30  P.  M. 
J.OO  A.  M. 
3.30  A.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
5.OO  P.  M. 
J.30  A 
4.OO  P. 
B.OO  A.  M. 
S.OO  A. 
B.CO  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
5.00  P.  M- 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
B.OO  A.  M. 
S.OO  A-  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
4.OO  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 


9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M- 
4.OO  P.  M, 
'4.30  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
8.O0  A.  M. 
•4.30  P  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistogaand  Napa.. 


VDeming,  El  Paso  )  Express.. 
(andEast /Emigrant 

Gait  and  )  via  Livennore 

Stockton  j"  via  Martinez. 

lone 

Knight's  Landing. 

<T  "      (t  Sundays  only) 

Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livennore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.  Madera  and  Fresno . . 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


f  Ogden  and  \  Express 

"j  East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

{Sacramento,  "1  via  Livennore. . 
Colfax,  and  >via  Benicia 
Alta J  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  via  Benicia. , . , . . 
..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose. 


..Vallejo. 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I7.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  H. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.    M. 

7.IOA,  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"•12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*!O.IOA.  M. 
til. 40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*J2-40  P.   M. 

5.4O  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

0.40  a.  :■'.. 


J.  40. 


.  M, 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Comme»;cing    Monday,    April    10,    iSUz,    and  until 

PURTHSR   NOTICE, 

Passenger  txains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


s.    F. 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A.  M. 
to. 30  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3°  p-  M- 

4-25  P.  M. 

*5.I5  P.  H. 

6.3O  P.  M. 


8.30  A.  H, 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M 

4-25  P.  M. 


..(JSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland. .... 


.Willows  and  Williams. . 


11.40  A.  M. 

6. 10  a.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  p,  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II. 40  A.  M. 

"iO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.   M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

Jll.40  A.  M. 

*"IZ.40  P.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A.  M. 

ir.40  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*7.  40  P-  M 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


. .  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ■ 
Menlo  Park i 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Salinas 


6.40  A.  M 
"8.10  A.  M. 

9.03  A.  M. 
I0.02  A.  M. 
■■3.36  P.  M. 
t4-59   P.   M, 

6.O-J  P.  M. 
tSj        P.   M. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $10,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $1,000,000 

Cash  Assets 4,00T,0C 5 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa- 
ny of  Manchester,  Eng. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,557,487 

British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,006 


BANKING. 

"THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  fiaid  up $3,000^000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wai.l  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


O.O3  A.  M. 
IO.OZ  A.  M. 
'3.36    P.    M. 

6.00  P.  M. 
18. 15   P.   M. 


*I0.02    A.   M 
fi.OO    P.    M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
'acific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

l*o   EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,  ir.oo,  *i2.oo. 

ro  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6,3o,   7.00,   *t7-3°,  8.00,   *tS.3o, 

g.00,  *to-3o,   10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°l 

4.00,   "t4-30,  5.00,  *tS-3°.  fi-OOj  *t6-30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,    *6.3o,    7.00,    *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

9.00,  t9-3o,   10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00. 

3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 
12.00 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 

•8.30,    9.00,    10.00,    u.oo,   2.00,    3.00,    4.00,   *4-3o,  5.00, 

•5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7,00. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
Prom  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *g. 32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.3a.  8.02,  8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  n.02,   11,32, 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6-o2,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5- 21,   "5-51,   621,  6.51     7.51, 

8.5r,  9-5*i  i°-5*.  "-5i.  «-5*.  i-5i.  2-5i»  3-5i,  4-5'j  5-5i, 

6-51!  7'5T>  9-21.  ro.51. 
From  ALAMEDA— "5.15,   *5-45.  6-*5,  7-ia>  *T7-35.  8.10, 

*t8.35,  9.10,    *tg.35,  10.10,    *fro.35,  ii.io,    12.10,   1.10, 

a.io,    3.10,    4-1°.  *t4-35.5-io.  *T5-35,   6-IO»  *T6.35.   7>i*> 

*t7.3S,  o.tg,  10.4s. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *°"-i5.  6.4S.     7-*5,  7-45.    8,15. 

8.45.  to-^.  9-15.  J10.15, 10.45.  J«-i5.  "-45.  12.45,  1-45- 

2-45,3-45.  4.15.   4-45.    5-15.  5-45,    6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15. 

•10.45. 
FromWEST  BERKELEY— *5-45.  *6-i5.  6.45,  *7-i5.  7-45. 

3.45.  9-45.  10.45,  1.45,  2.45,    3.45.  4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-*5. 

6-45.  *7-'5- 


:o.40A- 
'3-30 


?.${■■ 


Hollister  and  Tres  Piuos . 


10.40  a.  M. 
•3.30  P,  M. 


;  G 


Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  ] 
Goodall,  Aptos,  Camp  San  V 
"ose,  SoqueL  and  Santa  Croz  ) 


,  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations - 


^Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


J- HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


000,000 


Capital $$K 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGE.VTS— STew  York.  Agency  of  the  Hank  or 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  ( iiion  National  IJank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  >ew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
Sew  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  & 
Sens ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St, 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

*  UNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A,  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:4oP.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  Jg3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket    Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt, 

£5T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.^o  a.  m. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco* 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5,  Q.i5i  "-i5>  «-*5,  3^5 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— '6.15,  8.15.  "Q-I5.  12.15,  g^S,  4-*5- 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING   SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^^     1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — '7.10, 
t8.i5,  *9.ao,  tio.15  A.  M.,  ti.io,  *i-35,  t3-45(  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo,  "*8-50  A.  M.,  '3.20,  '5.30, 
t6.3o  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — "S.oo, 
tS.so,  '10.35,  tii-3°A.  M.,  *"2.i5,  T2.20.  t4-25-  *5-  =  5  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— '6.50,  17.30,  "8.45  A.  M.,  to.  2  5 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  83 


PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     EstabUsed  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY ai  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,093,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,923 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


WM.   G.   ELLIOTT, 
GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL, 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  a  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae, 

Arallic Saturday,  August  12th. 

Oceanic Thursday,  August  24th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  September  5th. 

BelgiC Thursday,  September  28th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Oifices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen '1  Passenger  Agent, 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished    by   Randolph    &.    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


^tmpaift 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fatto0 


"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wincglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE    G£M"INE    BUT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

599  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50, t  0.30  A  M.,  1.50, 

3.20,  5.30  P.   M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,   4-15,  6.30 
P.  M. 
From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,   9.30  A.  M., 
12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from    San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.   M. 


8prA  A.  M.    Daily,    Sundays   excepted,   (via   Saucelito 
•  OV     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P.  M. 


IOfi!  P.  M.  Dailv,  Sundays  excepted,  (vf 
•OO  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Di 
rives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A  M .) 


i  San  Quenti. 
Duncan  Mills 
ncan  Mills  ar- 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
M  endocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 
Tomales,  5j  50  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry....  I  Excursion   Train 
8.15  A.  M.  from   San   Quentin   Ferry  )  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco    (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

G^i'l  Superintendent.  Gen  I  Ticket  Agent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


GRAY  &    CO., 


u  r 


D  E  R  T  A  K  E 

Ml  Sacramento  Street. 


R  S 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 

Crack-Proof  Boots. 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St,,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOE    GAKDEXS,    MILLS.     MIXES,    Hi)    I  USE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

TtXM  FACTl  RING    COMPACT. 


Carbolized  Kubber  Ho»e.  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  "  Bobber  nose. 
Bobber  Hose,  (Com petition ,)  Suction  nose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  nose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   CASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEB. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

'     MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


The  beat,  cheap-      JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 

625  Sixth  St,   San  Francisco, 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

R.    II.   PEASE  Jr.,  g.  H.  Rl'XI 0\.  Agents, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town .    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


$T2 


A  WEEK.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  forThreshing 

Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows,    Steam  Derrick 

Ron*  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  forall  kinds  of 

lightest  winds.  Farm  Machinery.  Hav,  Hide,  Hop 

Entirely  re  I  ia- aud  Wool  Presses.  Steam  Engines, 

Weinoturms.     Threshintr    Machines,   "Wind   Mills. 

Jackson  &    Dumb  Bells.  Furniture  Castings.  All 

Truman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

SanFru nrfico.   market  rates. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


pACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  aoth,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  'Sth,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN^ 
TURA,  every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  or  (he  world. 
It  is  lire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  ba»  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perlccl.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  AH  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  Ugh!  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  Ught,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  lis 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 

FOREST  HOUSE,  ALMA, 

Fifteen  MUes  from  San  Jose,  ill  the  Santa  Cruz 

Mountains. 
BEA1TIF  II  A  X  »     II  F.ALT1I  Y    LOCATIOX, 

-"  finest  climate  io  the  State,  with  no  fogs.  House  refur- 
nished and  improved.  Fine  new  tents  and  bath-room. 
First  class  board  at  prices  yon  can  afford  to  pay.  Take 
Narrow-Gauge  from  Alameda.  Two  hours  ride  through 
the  garden  of  California. 

SCAJIMOX  &  KIXKEAD,  Prop's. 


SUMMER   RECREATION. 

JDUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,     DUN- 

can's  Mills — A  favorite  resort  for  tourists.     Bathing, 
fishing,  hunting,  boating.     QUEEN  &   GOODE,  Prop'rs 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Rea    Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS 

116  Montgomery  Street, 
Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FJUNCL 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


ILH.  McDonald, 

Presidents 


Up.  i868e 

CapHAStocl 

4S9f8®©.70 

San  Fifmcisec,  4'.t!-,  Jnly  l,  18S2. 
We  tali"  pleasure  in  presenting:  for  yom- 

eo»SHleia:i«B5    the     follow  n;,'    Thirty-eighth   Scuii- 
Aimual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bunk: 
KKSOUItCES. 

linnk  Premises S150.000  00 

«t!iir  Heal  Kstalc* 18,825  35 

United  States  I'.omls 629,607  6(1 

Land  Association  Stock 15,121  .">-> 

J.oai:s  mid  IHseounts 1,785.000  20 

Due  from  Ranks 537,279  OE 

Money  on  liand 683.365  31 


'LIABILITIES. 


.*..■■;. 


5£,0»S  ui 


Capital  paid  np sl,O0O.O0O  0< 

Mirplns 400.8O0  7< 

Due  depositors 1,953,0.72  §; 

mm  Banks.    337.4i»a  0! 

I>ividends  unpaid . 134  5«* 

!S3, 752,0!>9 ~0! 


TT-is  Etatll;  l'as  Bpcrzal  fieaSities  for  doii 
oil  kinds  ol'  U.in!iinL' business. 


Cream  Tartar  and  Bi-Carli.  Sofla 

NOTHING    ELSE 


n  s3  v«i 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVERMAN   &    LEVY,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  JUKI  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A, OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  7 tlh 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  tor 
ihe  Pacific  Coast," 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


S.   P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

1XTHOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

**  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
lack.  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  329  MONT- 
GOMERY.and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  Fi 


maris 


"THE   QUEEN    OF  TABLE   WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and  Effervescent." 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  London,  Eng. 

jLisrasTTJ^Lii.  s^-lie,  10  nvniLXjioisrs. 

Of  all  Grocers,  D moists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
BEWARE      OF      IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  BUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER 

PIANOS,   OF   BOSTON, 

Arc  pronounced  the  REST  by  the  leading  artists  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  used  by  them  in  public  and  private. 


Ill  US.  BATED  CATALOGUES  mailed  to  any  address. 


WOODWORTH,  SCHELL    <fc   CO., 


Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    - 


$750,000 
$1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


E.  DETRIGK  &  GO. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  BAGS  AND  BI'RLAPS.  all 
kinds,  BAG-TWINES.  HYDRAULIC  HOSE.  Sole  Agents  for  MOUNT 
VERNON  CO.'S  DUt'K,  all  widths.  Russell  Manfg  Co.'s  COTTON  BELT- 
ING. Rnssell  Manfg  Co.'s  SEAMLESS  LINEN  HOSE.  Tower's  Celebrated 
OILED   CLOTHING. 

TENTS,    HAMMOCKS,    CAMP    COTS,    CHAIRS, 
STOOLS,    AND    CAMPERS'   OUTFITS. 

Tents  let  by  the  Week  or  Month.    AMERICAN  FLAGS,  BUNTING. 

5,  7  and  9  CALIFORNIA,  and  108,  110  and  112  MARKET  STS. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 

At 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


411    413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  5.F 

Importers  of  All  Rinds  of  Paper. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASS  AVERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

"*^~  Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists  Glassware 


PRICE    REDUCED 

FOB 

SEATTLE  COAL 


ALL     DEALERS     KEEP    IT. 


MAIN  OFFICE : 
810   BATTERY  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. . 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. , 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


X.  B. — Examine  tlie  cork. 


"Nasby  in  Exile' 


Ever  Published 


First  Cone 

first  Sewed 


This  Book  will  be  toe  most  rapid,  selling  of  any 
that  has  been  published  tor  years.  It  will  be  an  ele- 
gant volume  of  672  large  pages,  profusely  illustrated, 
printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  bound  in  an  elegant 
and  attractive  style,  being  at  once  a  humorous  and 
truthful  description  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
making  the  most  entertaining  book  of  the  kind  ever 
printed.  No  writer  is  better  known  than  its  author. 
Mr.  D.  R.  LOCKE,  whose  nosi  de  plume.  PETROLEUM 
V.  NASBY,  is  known  wherever  the  Enellsh  languagw 
Is  spoken.    Send  for  circulars- 

SAMUEL  CARSON, 

Agent    for .  the    locke    Publishing    Company, 

120   SUTTER   STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE 

4HER1CAX  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

■L^I-      Classes  of   Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 


Office- 


C.  ADOll'HE  IOW, 

-208  California  Street. 


President. 


IRA   P.    RANKIN. 


P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN.  BRAYTON   &   CO. 

m  to  1S2  First  Street,  San  Franclse*. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Healers    In    dents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  CaUfornla  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  & 

HO  to  118  Battery  Street. 


1  cn.i,auu    3i.   v..*—--  _... w,    „■    .. , ^ . .  ■  ,  — 

DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XL    NO.  6. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  5,   1882. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


BRET  HARTE'S  NEW  STORY. 


"Flip"— A  California  Romance. 


PART  IV.— Chapter  VI. 

The  wind  charged  down  upon  them,  slamming  the  door 
at  their  backs,  extinguishing  the  broad  shaft  of  light  that 
had  momentarily  shot  out  into  the  darkness,  and  swept 
them  a  dozen  yards  away.  Gaining  the  lee  of  a  madrono 
tree  Lance  opened  his  blanketed  arms,  enfolded  the  girl,  and 
felt  her  for  one  brief  moment  tremble  and  nestle  in  his 
bosom  like  some  frightened  animal. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  gayly,  "  what  next  ?  " 

Flip  recovered  herself. 

"  You're  safe  now  anywhere  outside  the  house.  But  did 
you  expect  them  to-night  ?  " 

Lance  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  Why  not.  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  returned  the  girl ;  "  they  are  coming  this  way." 

The  four  flickering,  scattered  lights  presently  dropped  into 
line.  The  trail  had  been  found  ;  they  were  coming  nearer. 
Flip  breathed  quickly  ;  the  spiced  aroma  of  her  presence 
filled  the  blanket  as  he  drew  her  tightly  beside  him.  He 
had  forgotten  the  storm  that  raged  around  them,  the  myste- 
rious foe  that  was  approaching,  until  Flip  caught  his  sleeve 
with  a  slight  laugh. 

"  Why,  it's  Kennedy  and  Bijah  ! " 

"  Who's  Kennedy  and  Bijah  ?  "  asked  Lance,  curtly. 

"  Kennedy's  the  postmaster,  and  Bijah's  the  butcher." 

"What  do  they  want?"  continued  Lance. 

"  Me,"  said  Flip,  coyly. 

"You?" 

"  Yes  ;  let's  run  away." 

Half  leading,  half  dragging  her  friend,  Flip  made  her  way 
with  unerring  woodcraft  down  the  ravine.  The  sound  of 
voices,  and  even  the  tumult  of  the  storm  became  fainter  ;  an 
acrid  smell  of  burning  green  wood  smarted  Lance's  lips  and 
eyes.  In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  beneath  him  gradually  a 
faint,  gigantic  nimbus,  like  a  lurid  eye,  glowed  and  sank, 
quivered  and  faded  with  the  spent  breath  of  the  gale,  as  it 
penetrated  their  retreat. 

"  The  pit,"  whispered  Flip.  "  It's  safe  on  the  other  side," 
she  added,  cautiously  skirting  the  orbit  of  the  great  eye,  and 
leading  him  to  a  sheltered  nest  of  bark  and  sawdust.  It 
was  warm  and  odorous.  Nevertheless,  they  both  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enwrap  themselves  in  the  single  blanket.  The 
eye  beamed  fitfully  upon  them.  Occasionally  a  wave  of  lam- 
bent tremulousness  passed  across  it.  Its  weirdness  was  an 
excuse  for  their  drawing  nearer  each  other  in  playful  terror. 

"  Flip." 

"Well?" 

"  What  did  the  other  two  want  ? — to  see  you,  too  f  " 

"  Likely,"  said  Flip,  without  the  least  trace  of  coquetry. 
"  There's  been  a  lot  of  strangers  yer,  off  and  on." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  go  back  and  see  them  ? " 

"Do  you  want  me  to  ? " 

Lance's  reply  was  a  kiss.  Nevertheless  he  was  vaguely 
uneasy.  "  Looks  a  little  as  if  I  were  running  away,  don't  it  ?  " 
he  suggested. 

"No,"  said  Flip;  "they  think  you're  only  a  squaw.  It's 
me  they're  after." 

Lance  smarted  a  little  at  this  infelicitous  speech.  A  strange 
and  irritating  sensation  had  been  creeping  over  him — it  was 
his  first  experience  of  shame  and  remorse.  "  I  reckon  I'll 
go  back  and  see,"  he  said,  rising  abruptly. 

Flip  was  silent.  She  was  thinking.  Believing  that  the 
men  were  seeking  her  only,  she  knew  that  their  attention 
would  be  directed  from  her  companion  when  it  was  found 
out  he  was  no  longer  with  her,  and  she  dreaded  to  meet 
them  in  his  irritable  presence. 

"  Go,"  she  said  ;  "  tell  dad  something's  gone  wrong  in  the 
diamond  pit,  and  say  I'm  watching  it  for  him  here." 

"And  you  ?" 

"  I'll  go  there  and  wait  for  him.  If  he  can't  get  rid  of 
them,  and  they  follow  him,  then  I'll  come  back  here,  and 
meet  you.  Anyhow,  I'll  manage  to  have  dad  wait  there  a 
spell." 

She  took  his  hand,  and  led  him  back  by  a  different  path 
to  the  trail.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  cabin,  its 
window  glowing  from  the  fire,  was  only  a  ■  hundred  yards 
away.  . 

"  Go  in  the  back  way,  by  the  shed.  Don't  go  in  the 
room,  nor  near  the  light  if  you  can.  Don't  talk  inside,  but 
call  or  beckon  to  dad.  Remember,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh, 
"  you're  keeping  watch  of  me  for  him.  Pull  your  hair  down 
on  your  eyes,  so."  This  operation,  like  most  feminine  em- 
bellishments of  the  masculine  toilet,  was  attended  by  a  kiss, 
and  Flip,  stepping  back  into  the  shadow,  vanished  in  the 
storm. 

Lance's  first  movements  were  inconsistent  with  his  as- 
sumed sex.  He  picked  up  his  draggled  skirt,  and  drew  a 
bowie  knife  from  his  boot.  From  his  bosom  he  took  a  re- 
volver, turning  the  chambers  noiselessly  as  he  felt  the  caps. 
He  then  crept  toward  the  cabin  softly,  and  gained  the  shed. 
It  was  quite  dark  but  for  a  pencil  of  light  piercing  a  crack 
of  the  rude  ill-fitting  door  that  opened  on  the  sitting-room. 
A  single  voice,  not  unfamiliar  to  him,  raised  in  half-brutal 
triumph,  greeted  his  ears.  A  name  was  mentioned — his 
own  !  His  angry  hand  was  on  the  latch.  One  moment 
more  and  he  would  have  burst  the  door,  but  in  that  instant 


anolher'name  was  uttered — a  name  that  dropped  his  hand 
from  the  latch  and  the  blood  from  his  cheeks.  He  staggered 
backward,  passed  his  hand  swiftly  across  his  forehead,  re- 
covered himself  with  a  gesture  of  mingled  rage  and  despair, 
and  sinking  on  his  knees  beside  the  door,  pressed  his  hot 
temples  against  the  crack. 

"  Do  I  know  Lance  Harriott  ? "  said  the  voice.     "  Do  I 

know  the  d d  ruffian  ?     Didn't  I   hunt  him  a  year  ago 

into  the  brush  three  miles  from  the  Crossing?  Didn't  we 
lose  sight  of  him  the  very  day  he  turned  up  yer  at  this 
ranch,  and  got  smuggled  over  into  Monterey  ?  Ain't  it  the 
same  man  as  killed  Arkansaw  Bob — Bob  Ridley — the  name 
he  went  by  in  Sonora  ?  And  who  was  Bob  Ridley,  eh  ?  Why, 
you  d d  old  fool,  it  was  Bob  Fairley — YOUR  SON  ! " 

The  old  man's  voice  rose  querulous  and  indistinct. 

"  What  are  ye  talkin'  about  ?  "  interrupted  the  first  speaker. 
"  I  tell  you  I  know.  Look  at  these  pictures  ;  I  found  'em  on 
his  body.  Look  at  'em.  Pictures  of  you  and  your  girl. 
Pr'aps  you'll  deny  them.  Pr'aps  you'll  tell  me  I  lie  when  I 
tell  you  he  told  me  he  was  your  son  ;  told  me  how  he  ran 
away  from  you,  how  you  were  livin'  somewhere  in  the  moun- 
tains makin'  gold  or  suthin'  else  outen  charcoal.  He  told 
me  who  he  was  as  a  secret.  He  never  let  on  he  told  it  to 
any  one  else.  And  when  I  found  that  the  man  who  killed 
him,  Lance  Harriott,  had  been  hidin'  here,  had  been  sendin' 
spies  all  around  to  find  out  all  about  your  son,  had  been 
foolin'  you,  and  tryin'  to  ruin  your  gal  as  he  had  killed  your 
boy,  I  knew  that  he  knew  it  too." 

"Liar!" 

The  door  fell  in  with  a  crash.  There  was  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  a  demoniac  face,  still  half  hidden  by  the  long, 
trailing  black  locks  of  hair  that  curled  like  Medusa's  around 
it.  A  cry  of  terror  filled  the  room.  Three  of  the  men 
dashed  from  the  door,  and  fled  precipitately.  The  man  who 
had  spoken  sprang  toward  his  rifle  in  the  chimney  corner. 
But  the  movement  was  his  last ;  a  blinding  flash  and  shat- 
tering report  interposed  between  him  and  his  weapon.  The 
impulse  carried  him  forward  headlong  into  the  fire,  that 
hissed  and  spluttered  with  his  blood,  and  Lance  Harriott, 
with  his  smoking  pistol,  strode  past  him  to  the  door.  Already 
far  down  the  trail  there  were  hurried  voices,  the  crack  and 
crackling  of  impending  branches  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
in  the  distance.  Lance  turned  back  to  the  solitary  living 
figure — the  old  man. 

Yet  he  might  have  been  dead  too,  he  sat  so  rigid  and 
motionless,  his  fixed  eyes  staring  vacantly  at  the  body  on 
the  hearth.  Before  him  on  the  table  lay  the  cheap  photo- 
graphs, one  evidently  of  himself,  taken  in  some  remote  epoch 
of  complexion,  one  of  a  child,  which  Lance  recognized  as 
Flip. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Lance,  hoarsely,  laying  his  quivering  hand 
on  the  table,  "  was  Bob  Ridley  your  son  ?  " 

"  My  son,"  echoed  the  old  man,  in  a  strange,  far-off  voice, 
without  turning  his  eyes  from  the  corpse — "  My  son — is — is 
— is  there  ! "  pointing  to  the  dead  man.  "  Hush  !  Didn't 
he  tell  you  so  ?  Didn't  you  hear  him  say  it  ?  Dead — dead — 
shot  dead  ! " 

"  Silence  !  Are  you  crazy,  man  ?  "  repeated  Lance,  trem- 
blingly ;  "  that  is  not  Bob  Ridley,  but  a  dog,  a  coward,  a 
liar,  gone  to  his  reckoning.  If  your  son  was  Bob  Ridley,  I 
swear  to  God  I  never  knew  it,  now  or — or — then.  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  Tell  me  !  Do  you  believe  me  ?  Speak  !  You 
shall  speak." 

He  laid  his  hand  almost  menacingly  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder.  Fairley  slowly-  raised  his  head.  Lance  fell  back 
with  a  groan  of  horror.  The  weak  lips  were  wreathed  with 
a  feeble,  imploring  smile,  but  the  eyes  wherein  the  fretful, 
peevish,  suspicious  spirit  had  dwelt  were  blank  and  tenant- 
less  ;  the  flickering  intellect  that  had  lit  them  was  blown  out 
and  vanished. 

Lance  walked  toward  the  door,  and  remained  motionless 
for  a  moment,  gazing  into  the  night.  When  he  turned  back 
again  toward  the  fire  his  face  was  as  colorless  as  the  dead 
man's  on  the  hearth  ;  the  fire  of  passion  was  gone  from  his 
beaten  eyes  ;  his  step  was  hesitating  and  slow.  He  went  up 
to  the  table. 

"  I  say,  old  man,"  he  said,  with  a  strange  smile  and  an  odd, 
premature  suggestion  of  the  infinite  weariness  of  death  in 
his  voice,  "  you  wouldn't  mind  giving  me  this,  would  you  ?  " 
and  he  took  up  the  picture  of  Flip.  The  old  man  nodded 
repeatedly. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lance. 

He  went  to  the  door,  paused  a  moment,  and  returned. 
"  Good-bye,  old  man,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  Fairley 
took  it  with  a  childish  smile. 

"  He's  dead,"  said  the  old  man,  softly,  holding  Lance's 
hand,  but  pointing  to  the  hearth. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lance,  with  the  faintest  of  smiles  on  the 
palest  of  faces.  "  You  feel  sorry  for  any  one  that's  dead, 
don't  you  ?  "  . 

Fairley  nodded  again.  Lance  looked  at  him  with  eyes  as 
remote  as  his  own,  shook  his  head,  and  turned  away.  When 
he  reached  the  door,  he  laid  his  revolver  carefully,  and  in- 
deed somewhat  ostentatiously,  upon  a  chair.  But  when  he 
stepped  from  the  threshold,  he  stopped  a  moment  in  the 
light  of  the  open  door  to  examine  the  lock  of  a  small  derrin- 
ger which  he  drew  from  his  pocket.  He  then  shut  the  door 
carefully,  and  with  the  same  slow,  hesitating  step,  felt  his 
way  into  the  night. 

He  had  but  one  idea  in  his  mind — to  find  some  lonely 


spot ;  some  spot  where  the  footsteps  of  man  would  never 
penetrate  ;  some  spot  that  would  yield  him  rest,  sleep,  oblit- 
eration, forgetfulness,  and  above  all,  where  he  would  be  for- 
gotten. He  had  seen  such  places — surely  there  were  many 
— where  bones  were  picked  up  of  dead  men  who  had  faded 
from  the  earth  and  had  left  no  other  record.  If  he  could 
only  kee"p  his  senses  now  he  might  find  such  a  spot.  But  he 
must  be  careful,  for  her  little  feet  went  everywhere,  and  she 
must  never  see  him  again,  alive  or  dead.  And  in  the  midst 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  storm,  he  heard 
a  voice  at  his  side  : 

"  Lance,  how  long  you  have  been  ! " 

******** 

Left  to  himself,  the  old  man  again  fell  into  a  vacant  con- 
templation of  the  dead  body  before  him,  until  a  stronger 
blast  swept  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  cabin,  burst 
through  the  ill-fastened  door  and  broken  chimney,  and,  dash- 
ing the  ashes  and  living  embers  over  the  floor,  filled  the 
room  with  blinding  smoke  and  flame.  Fairley  rose  with  a 
feeble  cry,  and  then,  as  if  acted  upon  by  some  dominant 
memory,  groped  under  the  bed  until  he  found  his  buckskin 
bag  and  his  precious  crystal,  and  fled  precipitately  from  the 
room.  Lifted  by  this  second  shock  from  his  apathy,  he  re- 
turned to  the  fixed  idea  of  his  life — the  discovery  and  crea- 
tion of  the  diamond — and  forgot  all  else.  The  feeble  grasp 
that  his  shaken  intellect  kept  of  the  events  of  the  night  re- 
laxed, the  disguised  Lance,  the  story  of  his  son,  the  murder, 
slipped  into  nothingness  ;  there  remained  only  the  one  idea 
— his  nightly  watch  by  the  diamond  pit.  The  instinct  of 
long  habit  was  stronger  than  the  darkness  or  the  onset  of 
the  storm,  and  he  kept  his  tottering  way  over  the  stream 
and  fallen  timber  until  he  reached  the  spot.  A  sudden  tremor 
seemed  to  shake  the  lambent  flame  that  had  lured  him 
on.  He  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  ;  there  were 
signs  of  recent  disturbance — footprints  in  the  sawdust !  With 
a  cry  of  rage  and  suspicion,  Fairley  slipped  into  the  pit,  and 
sprang  toward  the  nearest  opening.  To  his  frenzied  fancy 
it  had  been  tampered  with,  his  secret  discovered,  the  fruit  of 
his  long  labors  stolen  from  him  that  very  night.  With  su- 
perhuman strength  he  began  to  open  the  pit,  scattering  the 
half-charged  logs  right  and  left,  and  giving  free  vent  to  the 
suffocating  gases  that  rose  from  the  now  incandescent  char- 
coal. At  times  the  fury  of  the  gale  would  drive  it  back  and 
hold  it  against  the  sides  of  the  pit,  leaving  the  opening  free ; 
at  times,  following  the  blind  instinct  of  habit,  the  demented 
man  would  fall  upon  his  face,  and  bury  his  nose  and  mouth 
in  the  wet  bark  and  sawdust.  At  last,  the  paroxysm  past, 
he  sank  back  again  in  his  old  apathetic  attitude  of  watching, 
the  attitude  he  had  so  often  kept  beside  his  sylvan  crucible. 
In  this  attitude,  and  in  silence,  he  waited  for  the  dawn. 

It  came  with  a  hush  in  the  storm  ;  it  came  with  blue 
openings  in  the  broken  up  and  tumbled  heavens  ;  it  came 
with  stars  that  glistened  first  and  then  paled,  and  at  last 
sank,  drowning  in  those  deep  cerulean  lakes  ;  it  came  with 
those  cerulean  lakes  broadening  into  vaster  seas,  whose 
shores  expanded  at  last  into  one  illimitable  ocean,  cerulean 
no  more,  but  flecked  with  crimson  and  opal  dyes.  It  came 
with  the  lightly  lifted,  misty  curtain  of  the  day,  torn  and 
rent  on  crag  and  pine  top,  but  always  lifting,  lifting.  It 
came  with  the  sparkle  of  emerald  in  the  grasses,  and  the 
flash  of  diamonds  in  every  spray,  with  a  whisper  in  the 
awakening  woods,  and  voices  in  the  traveled  roads  and 
trails. 

The  sound  of  these  voices  stopped  before  the  pit,  and 
seemed  to  interrogate  the  old  man.  He  came,  and  putting 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  made  a  sign  of  caution.  When  three 
or  four  men  had  descended,  he  bade  them  follow  him,  say- 
ing, weakly  and   disjointedly,   but  persistently  :     "  My   boy 

my  son  Robert came  home came  home  at 

last here  with  Flip both  of  them Come  and 

see." 

He  had  reached  a  little  niche  or  nest  in  the  hillside,  and 
stopped,  and  suddenly  drew  aside  a  blanket.  Beneath  it, 
side  by  side,  lay  Flip  and  Lance,  dead,  with  their  cold  hands 
clasped  in  each  other's.        f 

"  Suffocated  1 "  said  two  or  three,  turning  with  horror  to- 
ward the  broken-up  and  still  smouldering  pit. 

"Asleep!"  said  the  old  man.  "Asleep!  I've  seen 'em 
lying  that  way  when  they  were  babies  together.  Don't  tell 
me.  Don't  say  I  don't  know  my  own  flesh  and  blood  !  So, 
so  !  my  pretty  ones  ! '  He  stooped  and  kissed  them.  Then 
drawing  the  blanket  over  them  gently,  he  rose,  and  said 
softly,  "  Good-night ! " 

[THE   END.] 


King  Louis  of  Bavaria  has  had  trouble  with  his  chief  sec- 
retary, Herr  Ziegler,  who  struck  work  because  the  king  al- 
ways turns  night  into  day,  that  is  to  say,  gets  up  when  the 
sun  sets  and  goes  to  bed  at  sunrise  ;  thus  business  is  always 
transacted  during  the  night.  Poor  Ziegler  used  constantly, 
therefore,  to  be  deprived  of  his  natural  rest.  All  the  State 
business  passed  through  his  hands,  as  the  ministers  have 
always  declined  to  read  their  different  reports  personally  to 
the  king,  who  would  only  listen  to  them  lying  in  bed,  and 
concealed  behind  a  screen.  After  long  parleying,  Ziegler 
consented  to  resume  work,  but  under  conditions,  the  orinci- 
pal  of  which  is  that  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  ': 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  to  be  disturbed 
next  morning. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 


By  Archibald  Forbes. 


Of  no  nation  which  maintains   a  standing  army  are  the 
troops  so  little  en  evidence  as  are  those  of  the  United  States. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  republic  never 
saw  so  much  of  its  army  as  a  company  of  line  infantry.  The 
lodging  of  no  war  department  in  the  world  can  compare  for 
spacious  splendor  with  that  palace  over  against  the  White 
House  in  which  the  American  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
American  General  of  the  Army  have  their  official  headquar- 
ters.    There  is   a  district  of  that  beautiful  metropolis  in 
which  it  seems  that  almost  every  second  building  is  occupied 
by  some  branch  or  other  of  military,  or  quasi-military  ad- 
ministration. But  the  Chicago  headquarters  of  General  Sheri- 
dan's command,  that  stretches  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf, 
and  covers  an  area  larger  than  the  Continent  of  Europe,  are 
located  in  the  rented  second  floor  of  a  mercantile  building. 
The  superficial  observer  remembers  that  its  annual  cost  to 
the  country  amounts  to  some  forty  million  dollars,  and  re- 
flects that  on  an  annual   expenditure   of  only  twelve  and  a 
half  millions  more  Germany  maintains  a  standing  army  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  with  the  machinery 
for  increasing  that  strength  to  a  million  within  a  single  week. 
And  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  him  that  there  must  bean 
American  army  somewhere,  if  only  he  can  find  it.     By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  American  army  is  on  service  west- 
ward of  the  Missouri  River.     At  Fort  Leavenworth  the  ex- 
plorer will  find  a  general  officer  in  command,  whose  personal 
experiences  have  been  widely  varied,  and  whose  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  information  on   military  topics  in  the  Far 
West  is  equaled  only  by  his  courteous  readiness  to  communi- 
cate that  information.     He  will  find  also  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion for  officers  that  bids  fair,  as  it  develops — at  present  it  is 
only  in  its  first  youth — to  take  rank  as  a  staff  college  of  a 
high  order  ;  and  he  will  find,  too,  a   military  prison  which 
will  furnish   the    investigator    with    some    curious  material 
for  comparison  and   contrast  with  those  of  other  countries. 
The  pay  of  the  American  soldier  is  thirteen  dollars  a  month 
at  the  outset,  fourteen  dollars  in  his  third  year  of  service, 
fifteen  in  his  fourth,  and  sixteen  in  his  fifth.     His  rations,  to 
the  foreigner,  is  startling  in  its  fullness  and  variety,  with  its 
"  twelve  ounces  pork  or  bacon,  or  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
salt  or  fresh  beef,  one  pound  six  ounces  soft  bread  or  flour, 
or  one  pound  hard  bread,  or  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  corn 
meal  ;    and  to  each   one  hundred   rations,   fifteen   pounds 
beans  or  peas,  and  ten  pounds  rice,  ten  pounds  green  coffee, 
or  six  pounds  roasted  and  ground  coffee,  or  one  pound  eight 
ounces  tea,  fifteen  pounds  sugar,  four  quarts  vinegar,  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  candles,  four  pounds  soap,  three  and 
three-quarter  pounds  salt,  four  ounces  pepper,  thirty  pounds 
potatoes,  one  quart  molasses."    There  is  "  working  pay  "  for 
him  to  earn,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for  un- 
skilled, fifty  cents  a  day  for  skilled  labor.     He  enlists  for  the 
moderate  term  of  five  years  ;  so  that  if  he  dislikes  the  ser- 
vice his  release  is  in  the  not  far-off  future.     When  after  that 
term  he  is  discharged  without  discredit,  he  stands  entitled 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  government  land,  which 
holding  becomes  his  absolute  property  on  a  residence  there- 
on for  one  year.     If,  again,  he  elects  to  make  the  army  his 
profession,  he  may  reenlist  for  successive  terms  of  five  years, 
while  his  physique  holds  good,  receiving  the  pay  of  eighteen 
dollars  a  month  from  his  first  reenlistment.     He  may  be- 
come a  non-commissioned  officer,  with  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
seyen  dollars  a  month  pay  in  the  line,  or  thirty-nine  dollars 
in  the  engineers,  ordnance,  and  signal  corps.     And  if  he  as- 
pire to  commissioned  rank,  there  is  nothing  Utopian  in  such 
hope.     The  "  enlisted  man  "  of  the  American  army  may  at- 
tain any  rank  in  that  arm.     The  present  Adjutant- General 
began  his  military  career  in  this  capacity,  earning  his  pro- 
motion therefrom  by  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war.     It  is  the 
common  belief  in  Europe  that  all  officers  of  the  American 
regular  army  are  graduates  of  West  Point ;  but  this  is  quite 
an  error.     Take  the  cavalry  arm,  containing  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  officers.     Of  this  number  thirty-eight  have 
been   enlisted   men,  commissioned  directly  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  regular  army.     But  this  in  nowise  represents 
the  proportion  of  officers  who  have  begun  their  military  ca- 
reer as  "  enlisted  men."    Eighty  first  joined  the  army  as  pri- 
vate soldiers  of  volunteer  regiments  employed  during  the 
civil  war.     Thus  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  cavalry 
officers  in  the  American  army,  there  are  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred    and    eighteen    "  rankers,"   as   officers   who   have 
risen  from  the  ranks  are  called  in  the  British  army.     These 
American    "rankers"    do    not   people    the    lower    grades, 
as    is    mostly    the    case    with    the    British    "ranker."    A 
second    lieutenant    in  the    American    infantry  commences 
on  an  annual  income  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  increasing 
by  ten  per  cent,  annually  for  each  five  years'  service  in  the 
same  grade,  until  an  increase   of  forty  per  cent,  has  been 
reached.     The  corresponding  pay  in  the  British  army  is  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. — barely  enough  to  pay  the 
mess  bill.    A  captain   in  the  American  army  enjoys  an  in- 
come of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  increasing  ten  per  cent, 
for  each  five  years'  service  in  that  rank.     A  colonel  in  the 
American  service  draws  an  annual  revenue  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  rising  by  quinquennial  installments  to 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.     A  major- 
general  has  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.     All  these 
incomes  are  exclusive  of  quarters,  fuel,  and  forage,  on  at  least 
as  liberal  a  scale  as  that  in  effect  in  the  British  army.     A 
second  lieutenant,  invalided   already  during  the  first  five 
years  of  his  service,  receives  as  "retired  pay"  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.     A  major, 
in  similar  conditions,  receives  a  life  pension  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  ;  if  he   has  "  put  in  " 
twenty  years5  service  in   that   grade,  his   pension   is   three 
thousand  dollars  a  year.     I  do  not  ask  the  British  boy-sub- 
altern, his  health  permanently  shattered  by  a  campaign  in 
Ashanteeor  Afghanistan,  to  fancy  himself  the  life-possessor 
of  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  a  year  ;  or  the 
grizzled   major,  worn   out  by  long  and  hard  soldiering,  to 
conceive  his-  retirement  on  the  comfortable  income  of  six 
ndred  pounds  a  year.     But  if  Uncle  Sam  is  a  good  pay- 
v.  :r,  he  in  no  wise  believes  in  throwing  his  money  away, 
-■.ill  have  his  fair  day's  work  for  his  fair  day's  wages, 
employs  no  more  hands  than  he  can  utilize  ;  and  when 


a  man  is  no  more  fit  for  work  he  has  to  accept  his  retire- 
ment, with  its  decorous  allowance.  He  considers  that  he 
pays  a  man  well  enough  to  do  his  duty  ;  he  holds  that  duty 
includes  the  best  and  fullest  the  man  can  do.  If  the  man  fails 
therein,  he  gets  scant  indulgence.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  spend 
much  time  in  inventing  excuses  for  short-comings.  In  all 
this  he  differs  utterly  from  his  cousin,  Dame  Britannia.  Her 
army  is  not  a  business  profession  ;  and  so  she  can  not  deal 
with  it  on  business  principles.  She  must  stand  by  her  fail- 
ures ;  she  must  not  own  to  herself  that  they  are  failures. 
The  story  of  the  Crimean  war  is  studded  thick  with  failures 
who  were  left  unbeheaded  because  of  unbusiness-like  tender- 
ness for  men  belonging  to  a  profession  which  is  not  con- 
ducted on  business-like  principles.  On  Lord  Chelmsford 
rested  the  responsibility  of  the  mismanagement  that  resulted 
in  the  catastrophe  of  Isandula,  and  that  officer  owned  his  in- 
competence to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  subsequent 
operations,  and  prayed  to  be  relieved  therefrom  ;  but  even 
such  an  appeal  as  this  was  overruled,  and  he  was  retained 
in  command  to  prolong  and  leave  unfinished  a  business  of 
which  his  incapacity  is  the  most  abiding  memory.  Contrast 
such  things  with  certain  episodes  of  the  American  civil  war. 
McClellan  indeed  got  a  long  rope  ;  but  how  short  was  the 
rope  accorded  to  Pope,  who  came  East  with  a  meritorious 
record  earned  in  the  West,  and  against  whose  chances  of 
success  before  Washington  a  concourse  of  circumstances 
combined.  A  single  battle,  which  was  simply  not  a  success, 
sufficed  to  roll  Hooker's  head  in  the  saw-dust  Again,  com- 
mand to  a  British  officer,  whether  he  achieves  failure  or  suc- 
cess, invariably  results  in  something  advantageous.  He  is 
never  disgraced  ;  he  frequently  is  promoted  ;  he  always  is 
decorated.  Chelmsford  was  made  a  G.  C.  B.,  and  his  friends 
were  chagrined  that  he  was  not  made  a  lieutenant-general. 
Peacock,  who  marched  three  miles  in  as  many  months,  was 
made  a  C.  M.  G.,  rather  a  feeble  testimonial  of  merit,  and 
nevertheless  a  compliment.  Pope  I  find  to-day  a  brigadier- 
general  in  substantive  rank  ;  he  was  a  major-general  by 
brevet  twenty  years  ago.  Meade,  who  won  Gettysburg,  the 
most  momentous  battle  of  modern  times,  and  who  techni- 
cally commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  when  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  it,  died  a  major-general.  Compare  with  Meade's 
scantiness  of  reward,  and  with  Hancock's  simple  major- 
general's  command  of  to-day,  the  honors  heaped  on  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  for  the  Ashantee  expedition — a  creditable 
affair,  doubtless,  but  pace  the  British  Lion,  scarcely  compara- 
ble with  Gettysburg.  Gilmore  nineteen  years  ago  was  in 
independent  command,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  of 
operations  against  Charleston  ;  and  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Wagner,  Morris  Island,  and  Sumter  ranks  in  intrinsic  mag- 
nitude above  any  military  operation  in  which  Great  Britain 
has  been  engaged  since  the  Crimean  War,  if  Lucknow  and 
Delhi  be  excepted  ;  yet  Gilmore  to-day  is  serving  as  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  engineers.  America  sent  as  its  military 
attache*  to  the  Russian  army  for  the  campaign  of '77-78,  a 
young  engineer  lieutenant.  That  officer  had  to  struggle 
against  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  inferiority  of  his 
rank.  But  he  did  honor  to  his  country  and  its  army  by 
writing  the  standard  history  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  a 
work  of  so  great  merit  that  the  Russian  general  staff  has 
adopted  it  as  an  obligatory  study  for  its  aspirants — a  work 
that  has  become  the  text-book  of  that  war  to  every  student 
of  the  art  military.  To-day  this  officer  is  plodding  along  in 
the  rank  he  held  before  the  American  subaltern  took  rank 
among  the  military  historians  of  the  world.  The  Russian 
Emperor  had  conferred  on  him  not  a  few  medals  and  deco- 
rations, some  in  appreciation  of  his  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion, others  in  compliment  to  that  personal  courage  of  which 
his  constant  presence  in  the  forefront  of  operations  was 
fruitful  in  occasions  for  the  proof.  But  these,  in  its  austerity, 
the  nation  through  its  Congress  has  denied  him  the  privilege 
of  wearing.  England  also  had  a  military  attache"  with  the 
Russians — an  officer  whose  rank  was  that  of  captain  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Guards.  He  wrote  no  history  of 
the  war ;  but  his  services  were  rewarded  with  a  full  colonelcy 
in  the  army,  overstepping  one  hundred  and  twenty  seniors  ; 
an  appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen  ;  the  position 
of  first  secretary  to  the  Vienna  embassy,  and  permission  to 
wear  the  order  conferred  on  him  by  the  Russian  Emperor. 
At  the  first  glance,  an  English  cavalry  officer,  accustomed 
to  the  polish  and  trimness  of  his  own  command,  might  be 
excused  for  standing  aghast  in  horror  at  the  aspect  of  such 
a  squadron  of  horsemen  as  that  which  I  saw  on  parade  at 
Camp  Cumming,  ready  in  every  item  for  active  service. 
The  horses  were  stout,  hard,  active,  and  wiry,  accustomed  to 
endure  hardship,  and  to  graze,  and  stand  quiet  when  pick- 
eted. The  saddles  were  of  the  McClellan  pattern — light, 
saving  of  the  horses'  backs,  and  easy  for  the  rider.  The  kit — 
carried  in  small,  pendulous  saddlebags  slung  behind  the 
cantle — was  cut  down  to  actual  necessaries,  but  no  necessa- 
ries for  sensible  campaigning  were  lacking.  The  arms  were 
essentially  practical — no  sabre,  a  Smith  and  Wesson  re- 
volver, a  Hotchkiss  magazine  carbine,  (seven  cartridges,) 
sighted  to  fourteen  hundred  yards,  and  carried  conveniently 
on  the  saddle.  Ammunition  for  the  carbine,  (sixty  rounds,) 
carried  in  a  most  useful  and  accessible  waist-belt,  something 
like  a  bandolier;  the  revolver,  ammunition,  (thirty -six 
rounds,)  carried  in  a  less  satisfactory  waist-belt  that  might 
usefully  be  replaced  by  breast  receptacles  on  the  Circassian 
plan.  Men,  lean,  wiry,  tough-looking  fellows,  wearing  clothes 
there  could  be  no  fear  of  spoiling,  adepts  by  training  in  the 
rough  border-skirmish  work  that  constitutes  warfare  in  the 
Territories,  individually  and  collectively  self-reliant.  Sup- 
plies for  thirteen  days  accompany  the  column,  on  mules,  re- 
serves following  on  wagons.  A  detachment  of  American 
cavalry  on  march  might,  to  the  European  conversant  with 
standing  armies,  bear  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  banditti ; 
but  it  is  carefully  equipped  for  the  kind  of  service  on  which 
it  is  employed,  and  possesses  a  practical  adaptability  that 
would  probably  occasion  some  astonishment  in  another  kind 
of  warfare,  on  the  part  of  more  conventional  cavalry  fresh 
from  the  barrack-yard.  To  the  infantry,  mutatis  mutandis, 
applies  much  that  has  been  said  of  the  cavalry.  It  marches 
light,  unincumbered  by  knapsacks  ;  it  carries  the  ammuni- 
tion purposefully  in  the  waist-belt ;  it  does  not  bother  with 
the  bayonet  incumbrance.  It  is  armed  with  the  Springfield 
rifle — a  strong-shooting,  far-carrying  weapon.  It  wears  nei- 
ther stock  nor  standing  collar.-  It  has  the  helmet  for  hot 
weather  ;  and  its  boots  are  susceptible  of  improvement. — 
North  American  Review  for  August. 


CHICAGO   NOVELETTES. 


Morning  at  Mahaffeyville. 

The  tremulous  boughs  of  the  waving  trees  were  raining 
down  shadows  that  fell  cool  and  fair  upon  Lurline  Perkins's 
beautiful  face  as  she  stood  silent  and  alone  near  the  wood- 
shed. The  murmurous  sighing  of  the  summer  breeze  was 
borne  to  her  by  the  tranced  air,  and  ever  and  anon  there 
came  up  from  the  meadows  the  sound  of  the  farmer's  ax,  as 
he  felled  the  sturdy  asparagus  that  was  soon  to  delight  the 
palates  of  the  rich  people  in  the  city  who  could  pay  for  it. 
Away  to  the  eastward,  mirroring  back  the  azure  dome  of  the 
sky,  lay  the  lake,  and  the  swell  of  its  silver  foam  but  served 
to  make  the  silence  deeper. 

The  girl  stood  for  several  minutes  as  if  entranced  by  the 
scene.  Then,  turning  sadly  away,  she  exclaimed  in  low,  bit- 
ter tones  :  "  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  milk  that  dratted 
cow,  and  the  sooner  I  get  at  it  the  better.*' — From  "  Spring? 
by  Joseph  Medill,  tlie  Tribune  Novelist. 


"  Give  me  the  child." 

As  Beryl  McCloskey  spoke  these  words  she  looked  into 
the  face  of  Vivian  Fairhope,  the  man  to  whom  two  years 
agone  she  had  given  the  most  precious  treasure  of  a  wo- 
man's life,  her  love,  and  in  the  delicate  lines  of  her  lovely 
face  there  was  an  expression  that  told  more  plainly  than 
could  words  of  a  deep  resolve  the  woman  had  taken. 

Little  Beatrice  had  been  uneasy  all  the  day,  and  now  that 
the  summer  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  long  lines 
of  rosy  light  that  streamed  up  from  below  the  western  hori- 
zon seemed  to  rest  like  a  benediction  upon  the  heated  earth, 
she  was  crying  in  the  querulous,  impatient  way  that  brings 
alarm  to  a  mother's  heart. 

Vivian  handed  the  child  to  Beryl.  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do,  darling  ?"  he  said. 

Looking  at  him  with  deep  brown  eyes  from  which  gleamed 
a  passionate  love-light,  Beryl  said,  in  tones  of  thrilling  ten- 
derness : 

"I  am  going  to  spank  it,  dizzy." — From  "BeryVsBaby? 
by  Joseph  Medill,  the  Tribune  Novelist. 


"  Give  me  the  pie." 

Out  upon  the  lawn  of  the  Castle  McMurtry  stood  a  young 
girl  just  in  the  springtide  of  youth.  The  scarlet  roses  that 
swung  lazily  to  and  fro  in  the  breath  of  a  June  morning  were 
not  more  beautiful  than  those  which  bloomed  so  brightly  in 
the  peachy  cheeks  of  the  Lady  Constance  McMurtry,  and 
her  slight  but  faultlessly  molded  figure,  set  off  to  perfection 
by  a  plain  morning-dress  of  white  muslin,  had  in  its  move- 
ments more  of  grace  and  beauty  than  those  of  the  grayhound 
which  lay  silently  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  watching  her 
every  movement  with  intelligent  and  loving  eyes.  The  girl's 
rippling  golden  hair  was  simply  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon  ;  the 
lovely,  half-childish  face  was  a  poem  complete  in  itself.  It 
was  a  face  that  changed  with  every  thought — one  moment 
gay  and  bright,  in  another  thoughtful  and  sad.  As  she  spoke 
the  words  with  which  this  chapter  opens  there  was  a  wistful 
look  upon  the  pretty  face,  and  the  deep-brown  eyes  shot 
forth  a  yearning,  will-I-ever-find-the-hairbrush  glance  that 
was  pitiful  in  its  sad  beauty. 

For  an  instant  Lord  Wyverne  did  not  reply.  Then, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  and  looking  into  her 
eyes  with  a  grave  tenderness  that  told  how  the  ghastly  hor- 
ror of  the  scene  was  pressing  upon  him,  he  said,  in  tones 
that  were  almost  a  sob  :  "You  must  be  brave,  my  child  ; 
must  nerve  yourself  to  bear  a  great  grief." 

"  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl.  "  Tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened.    It  surely  can  not  be  that  there  is  no  pie?  " 

"  No,  my  darling,"  replied  the  earl ;  "  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
that.     Your  mother  is  dead." 

"Ah!"  said  Constance,  "how  you  frightened  me.  I 
thought  surely  it  was  the  pie." — From  "  The  Earfs  Daugh- 
ter" by  Joseph  Medill,  the  Tribune  Novelist. 


"  My  darling  papa  !  " 

As  she  spoke  these  words  to  her  father,  the  only  father 
she  had  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world,  Myrtle  Hathaway  placed 
about  his  neck  a  pair  of  dimpled  white  arms,  and  looked  into 
the  bearded  face  with  a  trusting,  I-would-bet-seven-to-three- 
on-you  look,  that  told  more  eloquently  than  could  any  words 
of  the  deep  love  she  bore  him. 

Bending  over  his  daughter,  and  kissing  her  tenderly  where 
the  Bloom  of  Youth  was  thinnest,  Mr.  Hathaway  seated  him- 
self on  a  fauteuil,  the  girl  kneeling  by  his  side. 

"  Do  you  love  me  very  much,  papa?"  she  asked,  smooth- 
ing with  her  soft  white  hands  the  bronzed  forehead  over 
which  the  furrows  of  time  were  beginning  to  spread. 

"  Why,  what  a  foolish  question  for  my  little  one  to  ask," 
was  the  reply,  and  a  kiss  stopped  the  prattle  of  the  pretty 
lips.  "  You  know,  my  darling,"  the  father  continued,  "  that 
my  whole  life  is  wrapped  up  in  yours  ;  that  your  happiness 
is  my  joy,  your  disappointments  my  bitterest  woes." 

"And  would  you  do  anything  to  please  me,  papa?" 

"  Of  course  I  would,  my  child.  Why  do  you  ask  such  a 
foolish  question?" 

"Then,"  said  the  girl  slowly,  every  word  telling  by  its  pa- 
thos of  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  spoken,  "  take  me 
to  the  races  to-morrow." 

Reaching  silently  around  to  his  pisjol-pocket,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way drew  forth  a  quarter-stretch  badge  and  placed  it  in  his 
daughter's  hand.  The  girl  looked  at  it  eagerly,  gave  a  little 
cry  of  joy,  and  kissed  her  father  again. 

Rising  from  the  fauteuil,  Mr.  Hathaway  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out  upon  the  night  "  God  help  me,"  he 
said  in  husky  tones,  choking  down  a  sob  that  was  welling  up 
from  his  supper,  "  I  shall  be  broke  to-morrow  night,  for  there 
are  two  pacing-races  and  a  free-for-all  trot  on  the  pro- 
gramme."— From  "  The  Deacons  Daughter"  by  Joseph  Me- 
dill, the  Tribune  Novelist. 


In  Naples  a  kind  of  wife  market  is  held  every  year.  All 
the  marriageable  girls  assemble  in  a  room,  to  which  young 
men  of  good  character  have  access.  Offer  of  marriage  on 
the  part  of  any  young  man  is  conveyed  by  allowing  his 
handkerchief  to  drop  before  the  object  of  his  choice  as  he 
passes  by.  If  the  girl  takes  it  up,  she  thereby  signifies  her 
acceptance,  but  her  refusal,  if  she  allows  it  to  remain. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES   FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


I  do  not  believe  in  economy.  Still,  once  in  a  while  I 
practice  it.  Yet  always  to  regret  it,  for  it  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare. 

Videlicet:  . 

One  day  last  week  I  was  to  take  the  afternoon  train  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.  There  was  a  package  at  the  Palace 
which  I  wanted  sent  to  my  residence.  It  was  necessary  that 
it  should  reach  there  before  I  left,  as  I  had  to  take  it  with 
me.  Behold,  an  exposition  of  economy  came  o'er  me.  I 
said  to  myself,  "  I  will  have  this  done  by  the  Ten  Cent  Par- 
cel Delivery.  Thus  shall  I  save  fifteen  cents."  Ordinarily 
I  use  the  messenger  service  of  the  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  I  have  always  found  expeditious  and  trustwor- 
thy. This  time  I  did  not.  I  saved  my  fifteen  cents  ;  but  I 
repented  it  in  dust  and  ashes.  . 

This  is  the  time-table:  At  10:15  I  gave  the  order  to  the 
ten-cent  company.  They  said  they  would  call  at  11.  They 
didn't  call  at  II.  At  12,  feeling  much  pleased  with  myself 
at  my  economy,  I  went  to  Marchand's  and  had  an  excellent 
luncheon.  Having  saved  fifteen  cents,  I  felt  that  I  could 
afford  it. 

MENU. 

Slice  of  cold  filet  A  rognon  saute, 

de  bceuf,  with  a  very  good, 

litde       mayon-     ■ 
naise  sauce. 

Some  consomme  An  omelette  aux 

with  an  egg  in  it.  fines  herbes. 

Cafe.  Vin  a  discretion. 

Price,  $1.25. 

Time,  12:55.    Train  to  go  at  1 :35. 

Returned  to  my  residence.  No  parcel.  Hired  a  coupe. 
Drove  to  Palace.  N.  P.  Swore.  Drove  to  Ten-cent  Com- 
pany. Parcel  calmly  reposing  on  shelf.  Swore  again. 
Sleepy  person  in  charge  evidently  shocked.  Swore  at  him. 
Bounced  into  coupe",  drove  furiously  to  boat,  just  caught  it. 
Cigar-case  empty,  whisky-flask  empty.  Doubts  entertained 
regarding  steamboat  whisky  and  cigars.  Did  not  fill  either. 
Results  of  economy  may  be  tabulated  thus  : 

To  coupe  hire $2  00    By  cash  saved  through  econ- 

To  luncheon  at  Marchand's,  omical  operations  of  said 

superinduced  by  pleasura-  Ten-cent  company $0  15 

ble  glow  caused  by  econ- 
omy      1  25 

To  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory digestion  of  afore- 
said luncheon  2  50 

To  physical  anguish  caused 
by  said  imperfect  diges- 
tion      S  00 

To  mental  anguish  owing  to 
chances  of  salvation  im- 
perilled by  violent,  re- 
peated, and  blasphemous 
language  concerning  said 
Ten-cent  company(about)  50  00 

Total $60  75  Total $0  15 

*** 

I  have  been  camping  out.  As  a  rule,  I  object  to  the  coun- 
try. Or  no — not  exactly  the  country,  but  the  natives  and 
the  fare.  But  this  time  we  camped  in  the  mountains,  far 
from  the  gentle  native,  and  the  fare  was  good. 

It  was  a  very  jolly  party.  First,  there  was  Gourmet,  chief 
of  the  party  and  chef  of  the  cuisine  ;  profoundly  versed  in 
viands,  deeply  learned  in  the  lore  of  cates,  dainties,  and 
good  cheer  ;  a  jolly  fellow,  whose  only  bar  at  Saint  Peter's 
gate  will  be  that  he  snores  loudly,  gloomily,  and  in  a  minor 
key. 

Then  there  was  the  Little  Giant,  most  indefatigable  of 
workers  ;  a  youth  who  is  so  dainty  about  his  make-up  that 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  redwoods  he  wore  a  polka-dot  cra- 
vat, and  carried  a  blue  silk  kerchief  in  the  pocket  of  his  over- 
shirt. 

Next  on  the  list  comes  the  Clam  Fiend.  This  individual 
devoted  himself  incessantly  to  the  consumption  of  clams, 
raw.  When  we  arose  in  the  morning  the  figure  of  the  Clam 
Fiend  would  be  outlined  against  the  sky,  engaged  in  his 
fascinating  pursuit.  The  last  thing  at  night  he  would  eat  a 
dozen  by  way  of  a  nightcap.  He  carried  them  with  him  con- 
tinually, and  whenever  we  wanted  him  it  was  only  necessary 
to  track  him  down  by  his  trail  of  clam-shells. 

Then  there  was  Mahlstick,  the  artist.  This  person  set  up 
his  easel  in  an  opening  in  the  redwoods,  stretched  his  can- 
vasses, arranged  his  color  tubes  upon  a  prostrate  tree,  and 
then  lay  upon  his  back,  smoked,  and  stared  at  the  sky. 
When  interrogated  as  to  his  occupation,  he  would  reply  that 
he  was  "  making  studies."  If  he  made  any  they  are  still  in 
embryo,  for  he  painted  not.  Mahlstick  was  very  regular  at 
meals. 

Another  member  was  the  General,  a  retired  veteran,  whose 
military  training  had  given  him  the  habit  of  command  This 
habitude  the  remainder  of  the  party  resented,  and  devoted 
themselves  assiduously  to  sitting  upon  the  General. 

Two  darkeys  to  cook  and  wait  rendered  life  easier. 

Then  there  was  Myself.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  many 
merits. 

*** 

Our  mission  was  this  :  We  had  come  as  the  advance 
guard  of  that  host  of*  good  fellows  who  yearly  repair  to  the 
forest  to  have  their  annual  "jinks"  ;  to  forget  for  a  brief  space 
the  carking  cares  and.  the  wearisome  tread-mill  of  life,  to 
sing,  to  feast,  to  make  merry,  and  there,  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  under  the  giant  trees,  to  solemnly  cremate  the  body 
of  Care. 

Our  duties  were  many.  We  had  to  provide  sleeping  and 
eating  quarters  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  we  had  to 
erect  a  bathing-platform  and  spring-boards  on  the  shores 
of  a  miniature  lake  formed  by  an  embouchure  of  the  Russian 
River  ;  we  had  to  prepare  a  speaker's  stand  under  the  trees, 
to  drape  it  with  flags  and  festoon  it  with  lanterns  ;  we  had  to 
erect  a  frame-work  of  wood,  that  the  weary  wayfarer  might 
slake  his  thirst  in  the  conventional,  American,  and  perpen- 
dicular manner.  We  had  to  do  all  this,  I  say,  and  we  had 
further  to  jointly  and  severally  abuse  Mahlstick  because  he 
was  lazy.  As  for  myself,  I  worked  so  hard  endeavoring  to 
do  a  very  little  and  convince  the  others  that  I  was  doing  a 
great  deal,  that  I  am  still  fatigued, 


In  lieu  of  tents  we  erected  cabins  made  of  board  frame- 
works, with  boughs  nailed  to  them.  These  edifices  were  by 
no  means  close,  but  on  the  contrary  extremely  light  and 
airy.  Their  only  drawback  was  that  if  a  man  rolled  out  of 
bed  he  was  apt  to  roll  through  the  side  of  the  house.  Then, 
too,  in  walking  around  the  camp  after  dark  one  was  in  dan- 
ger of  walking  through  his  domicile  without  knowing  it. 

But  under  the  redwoods  in  summer  time  tents  and  cabins 
are  needless.  I  slept  one  night  under  our  brush  roofs,  but 
the  cacophonous  concert  of  snores  drove  me  away.  I  took 
up  my  bed  and  walked.  In  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  trees  I 
made  my  couch  of  straw.  Then,  wrapping  the  blanket  dra- 
pery of  that  couch  about  me,  I  laid  me  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.  I  will  wager  I  slept  better  than  Flood.  Besides, 
the  walls  of  my  bed-room  were  two  hundred  feet  high — 
much  higher  than  his — and  the  moon  came  and  looked 
down  at  me  through  the  leafy  ceiling  far  overhead,  and  bade 
me  good-night  ere  I  sunk  to  sleep. 

There  is  something  solemn  about  a  redwood  grove.  I 
abominate  Wordsworth  with  a  strong  abomination,  but  he 
said  a  poetic  thing  when  he  wrote  of  "  silent  spires  whose 
fingers  point  to  heaven."  And  if  a  church  steeple,  made  of 
common  boards  and  by  commoner  carpenters,be  impressive, 
how  much  the  more  one  of  these  mighty  trees,  made  by  a 
mighty  Hand,  and  pointing  to  heaven  through  countless 
ages. 

[Mem. — The"ophile  Gautier  once  ran  across  this  line  of 
Wordsworth's  in  an  impure  French  novel.  It  so  impressed 
him  that  he  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  a  beautiful 
poem,  the  refrain  of  which  is  a  translation  of  Wordsworth's 
line — "  clochers  silencieux  montrant  du  doigt  le  ciel."] 

Never  can  one  wake  from  a  sweeter  sleep,  in  a  balmier 
air,  to  a  brighter  day,  than  in  these  California  mountains, 
when  the  sun  sends  his  long  lines  of  light  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  the  birds  call  from  the  boughs  above  you.  I 
am  a  battered  denizen  of  the  city,  yet  it  moves  me  almost  to 
poetry. 

Do  not  fear — almost,  but  not  quite. 

*** 

In  this  mountain  seclusion,  then,  we  passed  five  peaceful, 
sylvan  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  were  invaded 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  bearing  offensive  traces  of  civili- 
zation. They  insulted  the  forest  by  their  toothpick  shoes 
and  crutch  canes  ;  they  desecrated  the  river  by  going  in 
swimming  in  bric-a-brac  bathing-suits  ;  they  defiled  the  for- 
est aisles  with  the  tin-foil  wrappings  of  costly  cigars  and 
champagne  bottles  ;  the  moan  of  the  trees  was  drowned  by 
the  chorus  of  songs. 

It  was  sacrilegious. 

Yet  there  was  a  spark  of  manliness  left  in  them.  One  in- 
dividual had  dared  to  wear  a  plug-hat  in  the  face  of  nature. 
This  hideous  thing — this  blot  upon  the  landscape — was 
seized,  confiscated,  secreted,  and  ultimately  sent  skyward  on 
the  top  of  a  large  rocket.     I  hope  it  is  going  yet. 

By  way  of  breaking  these  sybarites  in,  we  had  arranged  a 
little  ramble  for  them — a  trifling  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
before  they  had  dinner.  Along  the  road  we  had  placed  pla- 
cards to  cheer  them  on  their  weary  way.  Little  facetise  such 
as  "  Are  you  tired  ?  "  "  Are  you  real  tired  ?  "  "  Would  you 
like  to  have  a  drink?"  "It's  only  three  miles  more!" 
"  Don't  get  weary,  children  !  "  and  so  forth.  J  ust  before  they 
got  into  camp  a  large  placard  upon  a  tree  informed  them 
that  they  were  "just  half-way."  At  this  point  many  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  lie  down  and  die.  But  they  lived — lived 
to  wish  it  again  next  day. 

After  a  dinner  which  was  eaten  with  an  appetite  many 
never  had  before,  all  repaired  to  the  grove  where  the 
''jinks"  was  to  be  held.  It  was  a  scene  of  wondrous  beauty. 
About  four  hundred  Japanese  lanterns  were  suspended  from 
the  trees,  a  complete  circle  some  hundreds  of  yards  in  cir- 
cumference being  made  around  the  central  space  where  stood 
the  speakers'  stand.  Another  line  of  light  led  to  the  "  wine- 
room."  Still  another  avenue  of  lanterns  showed  the  way  to 
the  camp  where  the  cabins  were.  Near  the  speakers'  stand 
burned  an  immense  bonfire,  the  effect  of  the  light  from 
which,  shooting  up  into  the  dark  branches  far  above,  was 
most  peculiar.  Around  the  circle,  standing,  seated  on  logs, 
and  lying  down,  were  grouped  the  Bohemians.  In  the  back- 
ground stood  the  persons  indigenous  to  the  country,  both  the 
male  and  female  of  the  species,  contemplating  the  scene 
with  that  determined  nil  admirari  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  bumptious  provincial. 

The  natives,  by  the  way,  look  upon  us  with  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  benevolent  contempt.  They  regard  us  as  a  race  of 
well-meaning  and  profitable  lunatics. 

Perhaps  they  are  right. 

*** 

After  the  usual  quota  of  song,  and  speech,  and  story,  there 
filed  into  the  circle  of  light  a  band  of  huntsmen,  with  horn, 
and  baldric,  and  jerkins  of  green.  Can  these  be  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men? — Friar  Tuck  and  Little  John?  Nay, 
not  so,  for  they  seat  themselves  at  a  rustic  table,  and  fall  to  on 
a  sylvan  banquet.  We  are  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  for  there 
is  the  Banished  Duke  attended  by  the  melancholy  Jaques 
and  my  Lord  of  Amiens.  A  chorus  bursts  forth — "  Under 
the  greenwood  tree  " — and  presently  there  file  from  out  the 
forest  yet  others,  escorting  the  successful  huntsman,  and  the 
song  changes — 'tis  "What  shall  he  have  who  killed  the 
Deer?"  But  look — here  comes  Orlando;  he  bids  them 
pause,  and  presently  old  Adam  enters,  an-hungered  and 
a-thirsting,  and  he  is  bidden  to  the  board. 

All  things  have  an  end — except  eternity  and  a  woman's 
tongue — and  so  the  scene  soon  ceases.  Into  the  dark  the  hunts- 
men troop,  singing  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind,"  and  as 
they  wind  through  the  forest  aisles  the  sobbing  horns  blend 
with  the  virile  voices  in  a  manner  which  one  can  not  forget. 

"  Virile  " — I  use  the  word  advisedly.  It  means  to  me  that 
which  is  pre-eminently  masculine.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
"  effeminate  "  rather  than  of  "  feminine."  [Compare  English 
"  male"  and  French  "  male."]  There  is  to  me  no  finer  music 
than  that  made  by  the  human  voice  ;  there  is  to  me  no 
finer  chorus  than  a  chorus  of  men's  voices. 

I  shall  always  remember  those  scenes  from  "  As  You  Like 
It "  under  the  redwood  trees. 

But  here  comes  a  new  procession.  Filing  out  through  the 
trees  are  black- robed  and  hooded  figures,  bearing  a  sombre 
catafalque.  To  the  strains  of  a  melancholy  dirge  they  wind 
their  way  through  the  trees,  to  the  place  where  has  been 


reared  a  funeral  pyre.  It  is  the  body  of  Care  — encoffined 
now,  to  be  cremated  anon.  A  prayer  is  said  ;  all  good  Bo- 
hemians are  adjured  to  cast  their  load  of  care  into  the  flames. 
The  flare  of  flashing  torches  lights  up  the  scene  ;  the  prayer 
is  done  ;  the  torch  applied  ;  rockets  stream  into  the  night ; 
and  the  forked  flames  leap  up  toward  heaven  bearing  with 
them,  let  us  hope,  at  least  some  Bohemian  burdens. 

But  the  set  programme  is  now  over,  and  all  abandon  them- 
selves to  less  formal  fun.  The  banqueting,  table  of  the 
Banished  Duke  is  taken  to  the  "wine-room";  candles  stuck 
in  empty  champagne  bottles  furnish  light  ;  an  impromptu 
"  low  jinks  "  takes  place,  which  lasts  far  into  the  night,  until 
the  moon  has  lain  herself  down  in  the  couch  of  fog  which 
broods  far  out  over  the  ocean,  and  the  dissipated  stars  wink 
sleepily,  and  say  "  Good-morning." 

*** 
At  this  stage  it  became  necessary  to  find  the  way  to  the 
cabins.     The  grounds  were  laid  out  about  in  this  fashion  ; 
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A  represents  the  "  wine-room "  ;  B  the  speakers'  stand  ; 
C  the  circle  of  lanterns  surrounding  the  central  space  ;  D, 
the  line  of  lanterns  leading  to  the  "  wine-room  "  ;  E,  the  line 
of  lanterns  leading  to  the  sleeping  camp  ;  F,  the  camp. 

Some  of  the  lanterns  by  this  time  had  gone  out.  There 
were  little  gaps  here  and  there.  This  was  notably  the  case 
at  D  and  E,  where  the  lines  intersected.  The  scene  was  so 
much  changed  that  even  those  who  had  been  there  for  days 
and  arranged  the  grounds  had  difficulty  in  finding  their  way. 
To  the  new-comers,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  was  a  perfect 
labyrinth.  One  of  them  distrusted  his  ability  to  find  the 
camp.  Let  us  call  him  John.  He  sought  another — a  man 
with  a  lantern — a  man  named  Henry.     Quoth  John  : 

"Henry,  dear  boy,  you  have  a  lantern.  Will  you  show 
me  the  way  to  the  camp  ?" 

"  Aye,"  said  Henry,  "  with  my  little  lantern  even  to  the 
camp  grounds  will  I  gladly  guide  you." 

They  started.     They  went  from  A  to  D. 

"  We  have  only  to  follow  the  lanterns  "  said  Henry,  cheer- 
fully. 

They  went  to  C,  thence  to  B,  thence  to  E,  thence  to  D, 
thence  to  A. 

"  Henry,  dear  boy,"  said  John,  "  it  seems  to  me  we  were 
here  before." 

"  It  looks  familiar,"  said  Henry,  something  chopfallen. 

They  started  out  again. 

This  time  they  went  to  D,  thence  to  E,  thence  to  B,  thence 
to  C,  thence  to  D,  thence  to  A.  They  stared  at  each  other. 
They  were  at  the  place  they  had  started  from. 

"  Henry,"  said  John,  "  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  piece 
of  circumlocution  I  ever  saw." 

"Circumlocution — how  so?" 

"  Circumlocution  is  derived  from  the  Latin  circum, 
'around,'  and  cute, '  smart ' — hence, '  a  smart  way  of  getting 
around  a  thing.'    Ha,  ha  ! " 

Henry  glared  gloomily  into  the  dark,  and  spake  no  word. 

The  night  waxed  on  apace.  There  were  now  collected 
others  who  wanted  to  go  home. 

"Don't  try  it,"  said  Henry,  "the  place  is  bewitched." 

Having  no  confidence  in  Henry  as  a  guide,  the  party  char- 
tered a  servant  with  a  lantern,  who  professed  to  know  the 
way.  Four  times  did  the  unhappy  menial  lead  the  party 
around  the  circle  until  they  were  discovered  by  a  good  Sa- 
maritan, (with  a  lantern,)  who  directed  them  into  Avenue  E, 
which  led  to  their  palatial  cabins. 

I  was  the  Good  Samaritan. 


The  wanderings  of  Mahlstick,  the  Clam  Fiend,  and  two 
others  from  the  trail,  on  their  return  to  camp  ;  their  sudden 
disappearance  in  a  stump-hole  ;  their  extrication  therefrom 
by  the  Good  Samaritan,  using  their  legs  as  handles  ;  the 
mishap  of  a  Son  of  Mars,  who  rolled  through  the  side  of  his 
cabin,  to  escape  the  waking-up  brigade,  and  who  suddenly 
rolled  back  again,  of  two  evils  chooing  the  lesser ;  the  un- 
fortunate adventure  of  the  man  who  got  up  toward  the  third 
hour  of  the  morning  and  went  outside,  to  find  on  his  return 
that  he  might  much  better  have  stayed  in — are  not  all  these 
in  the  unwritten  chronicles  of  Bohemia  ?  Aye,  verily,  my 
children. 

But  who  could  record  the  countless  tricks  that  were  played 
during  those  two  days  of  jollity? — the  amusing  mishaps, 
the  little  adventures,  the  fantastic  pranks  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  keen-witted  men   turned   school-boys   for   the  nonce  ? 
They  will  furnish  food  for  reminiscence  for  a  twelvemonth; 
And  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  not  a  harsh  word  \v; 
not  a  jest  was  ill  received,  not  a  thing  was  do 
man  could  regret.     Even  the  elders  whose  s 
disturbed  by  the  more  frolicsome  younkers  with 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


of  drums  and  blowing  of  horns— even  the  elders  took  up 
the  raveled  sleave  of  sleep  again  without  a  word  of  anger. 
And  some  of  them  even  turned  out  and  assisted  the  maraud- 
ers in  their  disturbing  of  the  peace. 

Well,  well,  it  is  all  over.  Back  to  the  city  have  we  come, 
and  become  staid  citizens  once  more.  All  the  way  down  on 
our  special  train  mirth  reigned  supreme.  But  when  the  boat 
was  reached,  and  we  were  amidst  the  humdrum  crowd  that 
filled  it,  with  the  city  in  sight,  we  insensibly  became  starchy. 
When  we  touched  the  wharf  we  were  as  decorous  and  as 
dull  as  every  good  citizen  ought  to  be. 

I  met  Gourmet  on  the  street  to-day,  and  his  sleek  vest- 
ments made  me  smile  when  I  bethought  me  of  the  dungaree 
garments  he  affected  in  the  woods.  And  coming  out  of  the 
theatre  last  night  I  ran  against  a  natty  youth  with  light- 
topped  toothpick  shoes,  a  bob-tail  coat,  a  pancake  hat,  and 
an  absurd  cane.  When  I  last  had  seen  him  he  was  attired 
in  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  a  pair  of  grimy  trousers,  and  a  polo 


cap. 

It  was  the  Clam  Fiend. 


Zulano. 


A    Number    of  Weddings. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  weddings  celebrated  during 
the  present  week,  conspicuous  among  which  was  that  of 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Hubert  Lefavor,  of  the  U.  S.  Steam- 
ship Ranger^  and  Miss  Lizzie  Story  Collins,  a  niece  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Goldsmith,  of  this  city.  The  ceremony  of 
marriage  took  place  at  Saint  John's  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Wednesday  last,  August  second,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott  at  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock.  The  church  had 
been  very  tastefully  and  elaborately  ornamented  with  flowers 
and  evergreens,  among  which  was  a  floral  craft  of  exquisite 
design  and  make,  and  was  largely  filled  with  the  friends  of 
the  parties,  among  whom  were  a  perceptible  sprinkling  of 
army  and  navy  officers  and  their  ladies.  The  bride  was 
dressed  in  a  short  traveling  costume,  and  after  partaking  of 
a  wedding  breakfast  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldsmith's,  on  First 
Street,  with  a  few  very  intimate  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lefa- 
vor departed  for  the  East  on  the  3:30  train.  Lieutenant 
Ray,  of  the  Ranger^  acted  as  best  man.  The  groom  is  noted 
as  being  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  young  fellows  of 
the  navy.  Lefavor  was  born  in  Maine,  but  was  appointed 
in  the  navy  from  Ohio,  which  State  he  claims  as  a  residence. 
He  entered  the  service  on  June  27,  1866. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  (Wednesday,  Au- 
gust second,)  at  the  residence  of  the  bride,  on  California 
Street,  Lieutenant  Richard  H.  Townley,  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Alert,  was  married  to  Miss  Lillie  Gerke,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Henry  Gerke,  long  and  extensively 
known  as  one  of  our  leading  and  successful  men.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Ur.  Piatt,  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  intimate  friends.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Townley 
leave  for  Nebraska  in  a  few  days,  where  the  groom  has  rela- 
tives, and  will  then  go  to  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Townley 
has  a  married  sister.  The  groom  was  born  in  Ohio,  but  was 
appointed  from  Nebraka  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1870. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Blitz  H.  Paxton  and  Miss  Bessie  Em- 
erson, of  Rochester,  New  York,  took  place  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  sister,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Harfield,  on  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-sixth  ultimo.  Only  the  families  of  the  bride  and 
groom  and  a  few  friends  were  present.  A  reception  was 
held  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  an  elegant  lunch  was 
served.  The  bride  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  valuable 
presents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxton  are  on  a  tour  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Upon  their  return  they  will 
reside  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

At  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  last,  the  third  instant,  Mr. 
George  W.  Reed,  of  San  Francisco,  was  married,  at  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Berkeley,  to  Miss  Lillie  L.  Bonte, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  C.  Bonte,  secretary  of  the  State 
University. 

Among  the  reported  engagements  is  that  of  Mr.  Peder 
Sather,  of  Oakland,  to  Miss  Hutchinson,  a  resident  of  the 
East  at  present ;  and  a  further  report  that  the  marriage  will 
take  place  at  an  early  date. 

There  is  also  an  engagement  of  marriage  between  Major 
Whitney,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Hattie  Myrick,  and  the  wed- 
ding is  set  for  next  month. 


The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  give  a  grand  excursion 
to  Santa  Cruz  next  Saturday.  This  is  a  charity  ;  the  best 
and  sweetest  charity.  The  money  is  to  go  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  dead  soldiers.  Let  us  recall  those  times 
when  our  country  was  in  its  death  struggle,  and  remember 
the  loved  ones  of  the  war  who  died  to  save  it.  Every  one 
who  has  leisure  and  money  ought  to  go  to  Santa  Cruz  ; 
every  one  who  has  money  and  no  leisure  ought  to  purchase 
a  ticket  and  stay  at  home.  The  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army 
deserve  a  good  time  ;  the  widows  and  orphans  deserve  a 
good  benefit.  A  romantic  journey  through  a  picturesque 
region,  fun,  feasting,  frolicking,  dancing,  a  seaside  excursion, 
and  all  for  three  dollars,  the  three  dollars  going  for  charity. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  store  of  H.  S.  Crocker,  on 
Bush  Street  near  Sansome,  an  exhibition  of  the  new  Edi- 
son incandescent  electric  lights  was  given.  It  was  conducted 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  owner  of  the  patent,  Mr.  George  S. 
Ladd,  and  was  most  successful.  The  lights  proved  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  that  bluish  pallor  peculiar  to  the  Brush 
lights  now  in  our  streets.  They  burn  with  a  pure,  light-yel- 
lowish flame,  which  is  steadier  and  far  more  agreeable  than 
gas.  

A  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  a  Western  paper  says  in 
regard  to  the  exodus  of  fashionable  Philadelphians :  "  I 
happen  to  know  a  lady  who  objects,  on  social  principles,  to 
going  on  Chestnut  Street  after  the  first  of  July.  And  really 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  well-dressed  woman  who  ventures  on  a 
walk  down  Chestnut  Street  is  stared  at  as  a  phenomenon." 

Last  week,  at  one  of  the  Newport  balls,  Miss  Maude 
Howe,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  was,  upon  her 
entrance  into  the  ball-room,  presented  with  a  pure  white  lily 
by  a  prominent  New  York  society  man.  Has  this  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Mediaeval  Poet  ? 


Vhe  party  which   recently  went  to  Alaska,  including  Sir 
■i»mas  Hesketh,  Jules  Tavernier,  the  artist,  Fred  Sharon, 
1  'hers,  has  returned. 


AN    OLD     FAVORITE. 


Count    Gismond. 

AIX     IN     PROVENCE. 

Christ  God,  who  savest  men,  save  most 
Of  men  Count  Gismond  who  saved  me  ! 

Count  Gauthier,  when  he  chose  his  post, 
Chose  time  and  place  and  company 

To  suit  it;  when  he  struck  at  length 

My  honor,  'twas   with  all  his  strength. 

And  doubtless  ere  that  he  could  draw 
All  points  to  one,  he  must  have  schemed  I 

That  miserable  morning  saw 

Few  half  so  happy  as  I  seemed. 

While  being  dressed  in  queen's  array 

To  give  our  Tourney  prize  away. 

I  thought  they  loved  me,  did  me  grace 
To  please  themselves  ;   'twas  all  their  deed  ; 

God  makes  or  fair  or  foul  our  face  ; 
If  showing  mine  so  caused  to  bleed 

My  cousins'  hearts,  they  should  have  dropped 

A  word,  and  straight  the  play  had  stopped. 

They,  too,  so  beauteous !     Each  a  queen 

By  virtue  of  her  brow  and  breast ; 
Not  needing  to  be  crowned,  I  mean, 

As  I  do.     E'en  when  I  was  dressed. 
Had  either  of  them  spoke,  instead 
Of  glancing  sideways  with  still  head. 

But  no  ;   they  let  me  laugh,  and  sing 
My  birthday  song  quite  through,  adjust 

The  last  rose  in  my  garland,  fling 
A  last  look  on  the  mirror,  trust 

My  arms  to  each  an  arm  of  theirs, 

And  so  descend  the  castle  stairs. 

And  they  could  let  me  take  my  state 

And  foolish  throne  amid  applause 
Of  all  come  there  to  celebrate 

My  Queen's  day— Oh,  I  think  the  cause 
Of  much  was,  they  forgot  no  crowd 
Makes  up  for  parents  in  their  shroud  I 

Howe'er  that  be,  all  eyes  were  bent 

Upon  me,  when  my  cousins  cast 
Theirs  down  ;  'twas  time  I  should  present 

The  victor's  crown,  but there,  'twill  last 

No  long  time the  old  mist  again 

Blinds  me  as  then  it  did.     How  vain  1 

See  !     Gismond's  at  the  gate,  in  talk 

With  his  two  boys :  I  can  proceed. 
Well,  at  that  moment,  who  should  stalk 

Forth  boldly  (to  my  face,  indeed,} 
But  Gauthier,  and  he  thundered  "Stay!" 
And  all  stayed.     "  Bring  no  crowns,  I  say!" 

'  Bring  torches  !    Wind  the  penance  sheet 
About  her  !     Let  her  shun  the  chaste, 

Or  lay  herself  before  their  feet ! 
Shall  she,  whose  body  I  embraced 

A  night  long,  queen  it  in  the  day? 

For  honor's  sake  no  crowns,   I  say!" 

I  ?    What  I  answered  ?     As  I  live, 

I  never  fancied  such  a  thing 
As  answer  possible  to  give. 

What  says  the  body  when  they  spring 
Some  monstrous  torture- engine's  whole 
Strength  on  it?    No  more  says  the  souL 

Till  out  strode  Gismond  ;  then  I  knew 

That  I  was  saved.  I  never  met 
His  face  before,  but  at  first  view 

I  felt  quite  sure  that  God  had  set 
Himself  to  Satan  ;  who  would  spend 
A  minute's  mistrust  on  the  end  ? 

He  strode  to  Gauthier  ;  in  his  throat 
Gave  him  the  lie,  then  struck  his  mouth 

With  one  back-handed  blow  that  wrote 

In  blood  men's  verdict  there.     North,  South, 

East,  West,  I  looked.     The  lie  was  dead 

And  damned,  and  truth  stood  up  instead. 

This  glads  me  most,  that  1  enjoyed 
The  heart  of  the  joy,  with  my  content 

In  watching  Gismond,    unalloyed 
By  any  doubt  of  the  event. 

God  took   that  on  him — I  was  bid 

Watch  Gismond  for  my  part     I  did. 

Did  I  not  watch  him  while  he  let 

His  armourer  just  brace  his  greaves. 
Rivet  his  hauberk,  on  the  fret 

The  while!     His  foot my  memory  leaves 

No  least  stamp  out  nor  how  anon 
He  pulled  his  ringing  gauntlets  on. 

And  e'en  before  the  trumpet's  sound 

Was  finished,  prone  lay  the  false  knight, 

Prone  as  his  lie,  upon  the  ground  ; 
Gismond  flew  at  him,  used  no  sleight 

Of  sword,  but  open  breasted  drove, 

Cleaving  till  out  the  truth  he  clove. 

Which  done,  he  dragged  him  to  my  feet. 
And  said,   "Here  die,  but  end  thy  breath 

In  full  confession,  lest  thou  fleet 

From  my  first,  to  God's  second  death  ! 

Say,  hast  thou  lied?"    And  "I  have  lied 

To  God  and  her,"  he  said,  and  died. 

Then  Gismond,  kneeling  to  me,  asked — — 
What  safe  my  heart  holds,  tho"  no  word 

Could  I  repeat  now,  if  I  tasked 
My  powers  forever,  to  a  third 

Dear  even  as  you  are.     Pass  the  rest. 

Until  I  sank  upon  his  breast 

Over  my  head  his  arm  he  flung 

Against  the  world  ;  and  scarce  I  felt 
His  sword,  that  dripped  by  me  and  swung, 

A  little  shifted  in  its  belt — 
For  he  began  to  say  the  while 
How  south  our  home  lay  many  a  mile. 

So  "mid  the  shouting  multitude 

We  two  walked  forth  to  nevermore 
Return.     My  cousins  have  pursued 

Their  life  untroubled  as  before 
I  vexed  them.     Gauthier's  dwelling-place 
God  lighten  I     May  his  soul  find  grace  ! 

Our  elder  boy  has  got  the  clear, 

Great  brow  ;  though  when  his  brother's  black 
Full  eye  shows  scorn,  it Gismond  here? 

And  have  you  brought  my  tercel  back? 
I  just  was  telling  Adela 
How  many  birds  it  struck  since  May. 

— Robert  Browning, 


SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Thompson  and  Miss  Thompson,  of  Napa,  went 
down  to  Monterey  a  few  days  ago  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  the 
seashore.  Mrs.  D.  Ferris,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  friends 
in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes  have  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook 
have  also  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Miss 
Florence  Perrine,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  in  this  city. 
Miss  Lida  Church,  of  Sacramento,  left  that  city  a  few  days 
ago,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  to  enter  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll  and  her  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Flora  and  Minnie  Carroll,  of  Sacramento, 
have  gone  to  Howell  Mountain,  Napa  County,  to  remain  un- 
til November.  Mrs.  J.  O.  Broadhead  and  Miss  Broadhead, 
of  St.  Louis,  have  been  visiting  Monterey,  but  are  now  at 
the  Palace.  General  Beale  came  up  from  his  ranch  in  Kern 
County  on  Wednesday  last,  and  is  at  the  Palace.  Miss 
Etta  Tracy,  who  has  been  staying,  at  Monterey  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday.  Captain 
Henry  Metcalf,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Metcalf,  and  J.W.  Sum- 
merhayes,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Summerhayes,  have  been  at 
the  Occidental  during  the  week.  Lieutenant-Commander 
O'Neil,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  in  the  city  with  his  family 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  sailed  on  Tuesday  last  for  China. 
Hon.  Newton  Booth  is  spending  the  week  in  the  city.  Lieu- 
tenant commander  Folger,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Paymaster  Martin, 
of  the  Alert,  went  East  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  Henry  Haz- 
ard, of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in  this 
city,  returned  home  on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  Nichols,  of 
Benicia,  is  visiting  friends  here.  G.  H.  Stafford  and  A.  S. 
McCrea,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Occidental.  Miss  Watkins,  of 
San  Rafael,  is  at  the  Grand.  J.  M.  Ingalls,  U.  S.  A ,  is  at 
the  Palace.  Miss  Nonie  Smith  has  returned  home,  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Quica,  is  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Stew- 
art is  comtemplating  an  Eastern  tour.  The  engagement 
is  announced  of  Miss  Lillie  Hastings,  youngest  daughter  of 
Judge  S.  C.  Hastings,  to  Dr.  J.  D.  de  Castello,  of  the  U.  S. 
N.,  late  surgeon  of  the  Rodgers.  The  doctor  has  gone  East 
to  seek  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and  the  wedding  will  take 
place  as  soon  after  his  return  as  possible.  Miss  Lillie  is  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Catherwood  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Hungtngton  and  Miss  Huntington  and 
Miss  Stoddard,  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  E.  H.  Pardee, 
also  of  New  York,  have  been  spending  a  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent week  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  have  re- 
turned from  Sonoma  County.  Harry  Durbrow,  Charles  Cole, 
George  H.  Redding,  Frank  P.  Wilson,  and  Leon  D.  Smith, 
who  went  to  Shasta  and  McCloud  River  two  weeks  ago,  and 
who  were  upset  in  a  coach  and  all  bruised  or  otherwise  hurt, 
have  all  returned  and  claimed  that  they  have  had  a  good 
time,  notwithstanding  the  episode  not  put  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Mrs.  Shreve  has  again  gone  to  Monterey.  J.  H. 
Jewett  and  N.  D.  Rideout  and  family,  of  Marysville,  have  re- 
turned from  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Requa  returned  from  the  Yosemite  Valley  on 
Thursday  last.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Wilkins,  of  Napa, 
who  have  been  visiting  Monterey,  and  also  friends  in  this  city, 
have  departed  for  home.  Mrs.  Senator  John  F.  Miller  and 
Miss  Dora  Miller  leave  London  for  New  York  in  a  few 
days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Wheaton,  of  Oakland,  are 
at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Captain  W.  M.  Moor  returned  from 
Monterey  on  Monday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hunt,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  and  Miss  Mollie  Dodge  have 
returned  to  the  Palace  from  Monterey.  C.  F.  Fargo  and 
the  Misses  M.  and  F.  Fargo,  returned  from  Monterey  on 
Monday.  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmieden  and  daughter  returned 
to  the  Palace  from  San  Rafael  a  few  days  ago.  Charles 
McLaughlin  returned  from  the  Yosemite  on  Thursday  last. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Jenckes  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the 
Grand  a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  family 
and  Miss  Jennie  Hanchett  returned  from  Monterey  on 
Monday  last.  The  Misses  Roberts,  who  have  been  living 
at  Tubbs's  Hotel,  Oakland,  have  taken  up  their  permanent 
residence  at  the  Grand.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bray,  and  Miss  Bray  returned  from  the 
sea-shore  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hooker  returned 
from  Monterey  during  the  week.  Mrs.  Delehanty,  wife  of 
Lieutenant  Delehanty,  U.  S.  N.,  has  returned  to  the  Grand. 
Mrs.  Greeley,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Greeley,  of  Arctic  exploring 
fame,  has  returned  from  Clear  Lake,  and  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Collier,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Mr.  Mackay  returned 
from  the  Yosemite  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  George  H. 
Rice  is  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Mrs.  James  Phelan  and  Miss  Mollie 
Phelan,  her  daughter,  have  arrived  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mrs.  Phelan  has  a  sister,  who  visited  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Cruz  last  summer.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey  is  spending  a  few 
days  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  have  also 
been  visiting  Monterey.  Captain  N.  T.  Smith  and  wife,  of 
Menlo  Park,  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Berry,  Miss  M.  F.  Berry,  and  Miss  M.  S.  Berry  went  to 
Monterey  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Boruck  has  been 
visiting  Sacramento.  Miss  Jennie  Morgan,  of  Sacramento, 
is  visiting  in  this  city.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Bostwick,  of  Sacramento, 
has  gone  to  Shasta  to  remain  until  October.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Boggs,  of  Colusa,  have  been  visiting  Monterey.  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Bowen  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Mr.  Barron  and 
family,  of  Santa  Clara  County,  have  taken  up  their 
residence  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight,  of  Marys- 
ville, have  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  to  remain  a  few  weeks. 
Miss  Hattie  Rice  has  returned  from  Tahoe.  Mrs. 
George  K.  Fitch  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at 
Monterey.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dickinson  have 
been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  at  Fruit 
Vale,  during  the  present  week.  General  Stoneman  has 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  ;  Mrs.  Stoneman  is  at  San  Ra- 
fael. Truxton  Beale  has  returned  from  Tejon.  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Rowan,  of  Los  Angeles,  accompanied  by  her  son  and  Miss 
Rowan,  is  visiting  in  this  city.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Siddons  and  her 
two  daughters,  the  Misses  Nellie  and  Daisy,  went  to  Mon- 
terey on  Tuesday  last.  The  Misses  Mary  and  Bertie  Stan- 
ton, of  Sacramento,  are  visiting  friends  in  Alameda  the  pres- 
ent week.  Albert  Castle  is  at  present  staying  in  Paris.  Mrs. 
J.'G.  Hoyt  and  child  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hoyt,  of  Oakland,  are 
spending  a  few  days  in  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Willey  took  their  departure  on  August  1st  for  Lake  Tahoe, 
for  an  extended  trip. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  General  Stone- 
man  drew  mileage  while  traveling  in  government  employ- 
ment on  a  journey  for  which  he  was  provided  with  a  pass  by 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  we  have  received  the 
following  : 

Presidio,  July  29,  1882.— General  George  Stoneman  is  a  colonel, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired.  Being  a  retired  officer,  he  could  not  draw  mileage 
for  any  journey  that  he  might  perform.       Respectfully, 

George  P.  Andrews,  Lieutenant-Colonel  First  Artillery. 

As  this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  statement  made  by  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  to  a  personal  friend  of  the  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut, we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  hoping  that  the 
general  will  deem  it  appropriate  for  himself  to  state  the  facts 
concerning  the  matter.  The  law  allows  him  the  freedom  of 
all  railroads  in  this  State  while  in  performance  of  his  duties 
as  Railroad  Commissioner.  If  under  any  other  circumstances 
he  has  availed  himself  of  free  railroad  passes  to  travel  to  the 
East  and  back  with  his  family,  on  a  trip  of  pleasure  or  of 
business  connected  with  any  other  employment,  then  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  his  attitude  of  hostility  to  cor- 
porations is  not  as  pronounced  as  the  political  orators  of  his 
party  would  have  us  believe.  That  he  has  traveled  on  free 
passes  during  the  past  four  years,  and  that  by  means  of  one 
he  came  apd  returned  from  the  State  Convention,  where  he 
was  nominated  as  an  anti-railroad  candidate,  we  believe  to  be 
a  fact.  If  General  Stoneman  can  reconcile  his  acceptance 
of  railroad  favors  with  his  attitude  of  political  hostility,  our 
columns  are  open  for  his  explanation. 


their  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and  encourage  them  to  purchase 
Ireland,  so  that  they  may  all  go  home.  This  would  make  a 
milennium  in  America  and  a  Donnybrook  in  Ireland.  We 
thank  Bishop  Ireland  for  the  happy  suggestion.  In  this 
connection  let  us  be  just  enough  to  say  that  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  direction  of  temperance 
reform  might  be  profitably  imitated  by  our  Protestant  clergy. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


Lord  Dundreary's  story  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog  has 
its  application  in  the  Republican  party  of  California.  There 
are  more  independent  than  machine  votes  in  it.  The  inde- 
pendent tail  can  always  wag  the  party  dog,  whenever  it  un- 
dertakes the  task.  It  may  bark,  and  whine,  and  attempt  to 
bite  ;  but  it  must  wag  all  the  same.  There  is  no  safety  in 
attempting  to  cut  off  the  tail,  for  just  as  likely  as  not  it  will 
happen  that  the  tail  will  be  cut  off  so  near  the  ears  that  it 
will  look  as  though  the  party  had  lost  its  head. 


If  the  accounts  in  the  daily  papers  may  be  relied  upon  in 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Sneath  and  the 
defunct  bank  of  which  he  was  president,  then  Mr.  Sneath's 
conduct  is  especially  reprehensible.  We  take  it  that  a 
man  who  is  honest,  and  has  nothing  to  hide  in  the  settle- 
ment of  business  accounts,  is  never  called  upon  to  play  the 
bully  or  the  blackguard.  We  take  it  also  that  when  a  brave 
man  feels  that  he  is  in  the  right,  and  does  undertake  either 
r61e,  he  is  not  restrained  by  the  presentation  of  a  pocket- 
pistol.  There  are  divers  morals  to  be  drawn  from  these  oft- 
recurring  scrimmages  among  business  men  and  merchants, 
and  one  is  that  in  the  exhibition  of  temper  and  use  of  bad 
language  they  are  not  upon  a  much  higher  plane  than  the 
seventh  ward  politicians.  If  this  had  been  a  political  ward 
meeting,  and  R.  G.  Sneath  had  been  a  boss  in  the  minority, 
some  stalwart  would  doubtless  have  taken  him  by  the  slack 
of  his  trousers  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  dropped  him  out  of 
the  window.  Sneath- is  unfortunate  in  his  intercourse  with 
business  men.  He  is  always  in  a  quarrel,  but  curiously 
enough,  in  all  the  controversies  and  contentions  that  have 
distinguished  his  career  he  has  always  been  in  the  right,  and 
everybody  else  in  the  wrong.  He  is  the  amiable  twelfth 
juror  with  whom  the  obstinate  eleven  refuse  to  agree. 


Mrs.  Pitts-Stevens  is  gaining  a  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  marked  ability  in  her  field  of  temperance  labor.  Her 
recent  lecture  at  Children's  Hall,  in  this  city,  was  largely  at- 
tended by  an  intellectual  and  appreciative  audience,  all  of 
whom  agreed  in  bearing  testimony  to  her  ability  as  an  ora- 
tor, and  her  zeal  in  the  temperance  cause. 


We  commend  to  our  readers  a  careful  perusal  of  the  com- 
munication on  the  de'bris  question  in  this  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut. It  is  an  able  presentation  of  an  important  question— 
a  question  that  is  destined  to  become  a  leading  political 
issue.  If  there  is  any  answer  that  can  be  made  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  commecf  ial  side  of  this  de'bris  argument,  we  have 
yet  to  hear  it.  In  our  opinion,  one  agricultural  township  is 
of  more  real  value  to  the  world  than  all  the  gravel  mines  in 
the  Sierra.  The  valley  lands  of  the  Sacramento  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  mines  of  the  Sierra.  When  Judge  Tem- 
ple suggested  impounding  de'bris,  as  a  compromise  with  the 
law,  he  made  a  mistake.  It  was  his  duty  to  announce  the 
law,  and  let  the  consequences  take  care  of  themselves. 
Brush  dams,  or  any  kind  of  dams,  is  a  delusion.  When  the 
mines  are  exhausted  there  will  be  no  one  interested  to  main- 
tain them,  floods  will  destroy  them,  and  the  accumulated  de'- 
bris will  be  a  continued  source  of  future  injury  to  the  valley 
lands,  navigable  streams,  and  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 
Gravel  mining  should  be  arrested. 


Egyptian  affairs  have  not  materially  changed  within  the 
week.  The  English  are  actively  preparing  for  war.  Arabi 
Bey  is  seemingly  gaining  popular  strength,  and  has  improved 
his  military  position.  The  Turk  is  making  ready  to  invade 
Egypt  with  a  stronger  force  than  the  Ejiglish  think  desira- 
ble, hence  they  are  evidencing  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  Sultan.  There  is  a  curious  and  not  very  well  authen- 
ticated rumor  of  a  large  host  of  Bedouins  from  the  Soudan 
approaching  Cairo  under  the  leadership  of  a  new  prophet, 
who  claims,  as  all  Moslem  prophets  do,  that  he  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Mahomet.  The  only  skirmish  that  has  taken 
place  between  the  English  and  Egyptians  is  an  admitted 
English  defeat.  The  news  comes  through  English  sources. 
Cairo,  the  principal  city  of  Egypt,  is  loyal  to  Arabi  Bey.  A 
serious  war  is  rlow  probable,  with  England  to  have  the  labor- 
ing oar. 

Major  McQuiddy,  of  Mussel  Slough  fame,  is  suggested  by 
the  Post  as  an  appropriate  candidate  for  governor  for  the 
Greenback  wing  of  the  Democracy.  As  indicated  by  his 
portrait,  he  is  a  handsome  man,  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  with  classic,  clear-cut  features  of  the  Roman  type; 
glossy,  coal-black  hair,  and  flowing  beard.  He  was  a  hero 
in  the  civil  war,  and  patriot  on  the  Southern  side.  He  served 
under  Jackson  and  Price  in  Missouri  ;  made  Kansas  bleed; 
and  is  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  Campbellite  persuasion. 
In  politics  he  is  a  consistent  Democrat,  and  is  grand-master 
of  the  Settlers'  League.  He  is  under  indictment  for  crime, 
and  has  for  some  years  successfully  evaded  service  of  a  writ 
of  arrest  by  the  courts.  The  Post  thinks  the  major  would 
make  a  good  anti-monopoly  candidate  for  governor;  and  we 
agree  with  the  Post,  that  any  man  who  could  attain  distinc- 
tion in  the  rebellion  by  service  with  Quantrel  or  Price, 
and  can  successfully  evade  the  writ  of  a  United  States  court 
for  years,  and  successfully  maintain  possession  of  land 
he  does  not  own,  and  has  not  paid  for,  is  a  very  good  type  of 
Democrat,  and  one  whom  the  non-rent-paying,  Land-League 
Irish,  the  law-breaking  members  of  the  "  League  of  Free- 
dom," the  rioters  of  the  Sand-Lot,  the  tramps,  and  the  party 
camp-followers  could  consistently  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
port. The  only  trouble  about  the  major  is  that  he  could  not 
well  stump  the  State  for  fear  of  arrest  ;  but  the  moment  he 
became  governor  he  could  pardon  himself. 


It  was  something  of  a  disappointment  at  a  fashionable 
Philadelphia  german,  when  the  favors,  dainty  satin  jewel- 
cases,  each  supposed  to  contain  an  artistic  gold  bracelet, 
were  opened,  and  all  found  to  be  empty.  Some  thief  had 
managed  in  an  inexplicable  way  to  steal  all  the  pretty  porte- 
bonheurs  just  before  the  dance  begun. 


Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  is  just  now  getting  a  little  cheap  adver- 
tising and  undeserved  notoriety  by  an  article  going  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers  that  he  is  going  to  build  a  costly 
palatial  sea-side  hotel  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Sutro  has 
spent  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  grading  a  hill-top  near  the 
ocean,  and  planting  trees  upon  it.  He  has  left  the  State  for 
a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe,  and  has  no  immediate,  or 
at  any  time  well-defined,  intention  of  building  a  hotel  at  all. 
All  the  newspaper  compliments  to  his  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  are  simply  journalistic  rot.  Sutro  is  a  land-speculator 
in  the  suburbs  of  our  city,  holding  land  for  other  men's  en- 
terprise to  give  value  to  ;  just  one  of  the  kind  of  non-resi- 
dent land-speculators  the  less  of  whom  we  have  the  better. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  authorized  a  sign-painter 
to  enclose  the  Lotta  fountain  for  three  weeks  with  a  high 
board  fence,  which  he  may  use  for  advertisements.  Some  of 
our  journals  complain.  Not  so  we.  It  would  suit  us  if  the 
Lotta  fountain  could  be  perpetually  hidden  from  sight,  for  a 
more  absurd  piece  of  cheap  iron  was  never  set  up  in  a  city 
to  commemorate  the  parsimony  and  vanity  of  a  very  com- 
mon-place actress.  It  is  an  offense  to  good  taste,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  down. 

At  a  recent  temperance  meeting  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, by  "  The  National  Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union,"  Bishop  Ireland  in  his  oration  said  :  "  The  woes  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  mostly  brought  about  by  intem- 
perance, and  if  they  could  be  made  temperate  and 
kept  so  for  fifteen  years,  they  could  buy  out  the  entire 
island  with  the  money  they  would  otherwise  spend  for 
strong  drink."  We  wish  the  Ireland  Irish  would  make 
an  effort  in  this  direction,  and  if  the  American  Irish  would 
stop  drinking  whisky,  save  their  money,  and  send  it  to  Ire- 
land, the  whole  business  would  be  done  in  ten  years.  If  the 
Pope's  American  Irish  would  let  our  politics  alone,  give  up 
their  Land-League  meetings,  and  stop  drinking  whisky,  we 
will  agree  on  our  part  10  abstain  from  calling  attention  to 


The  movement  of  one  county  in  instructing  its  delegates 
at  the  State  Convention  to  vote  for  the  Hon.  James  McM. 
Shafter  for  governor,  is  an  indication  of  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  Delegates  instructed  for  such  men  as  Shaf- 
ter of  Marin,  Russ  of  Humboldt,  Rhodes  of  Santa  Clara, 
Reed  of  Yolo,  Blake  or  Swift  of  San  Francisco,  Felton  of 
San  Mateo,  Bard  of  San  Buenaventura,  Mansfield  of  Los 
Angeles,  or  ex-Senator  Booth  of  Sacramento,  could  easily 
compromise  and  agree.  With  either  of  these  gentlemen  as 
a  candidate,  and  with  an  open  and  manly  declaration  of  right 
principles  as  a  platform,  the  Republican  party  can  carry  this 
State.  With  a  machine  candidate  "  straddling  the  blind," 
and  nominated  by  the  worthless  party  camp-followers  who 
pursue  politics  for  loot,  party  plunder,  and  under  promises 
of  patronage  to  every  political  loafer  who  may  do  dirty  work 
for  hiin,  the  chances  of  Republican  success  are  slim.  Re- 
member the  Gorham  campaign,  for  sometimes  history  re- 
peats itself. 

That  branch  of  the  Workingmen's  party  which  meets  at 
Metropolitan  Temple,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Kalloch,  is  right  in  declaring  that  the  Chinese  question  is 
not  a  dead  issue,  and  that  a  governor  should  be  chosen  who 
would  enforce  proper  quarantine  laws,  and  a  mayor  for  San 
Francisco  who  would  enforce  municipal  ordinances  to  re- 
strain Chinese  nuisances  within  legal  bounds.  The  Chinese 
question  will  become  a  very  live  issue  unless  the  authori- 
ties, in  the  utmost  good  faith,  endeavor  to  carry  into  effect 
all  laws  restricting  Chinese  immigration,  and  refrain  from 
passing  any  laws  or  ordinances  that  shall  unduly  encourage 
the  Chinese  to  remain  among  us.  The  Metropolitan  branch 
of  the  Workingmen's  party  is  wise  in  holding  itself  as  a  po- 
litical reserve  to  wield  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the 
party  that  takes  the  most  advanced  position  upon  all  labor 
questions. 

The  Democratic  orators  are  endeavoring  to  ignore  the 
Sunday  law  issue.  They  are  determined  to  evade  it.  In 
all  their  speeches  they  omit  allusion  to  it.  This  is  all  very 
well,  and  will  do  for  tactics  until  the  Republican  platform  is 
made,  candidates  nominated,  and  the  party  artillery  placed 
in  position.  They  will  then  be  compelled  to  face  the  music. 
The  Examiner,  in  its  issue  of  Wednesday,  August  sixth,  in 
the  fourth  column  of  the  first  page,  says  :  "  This  outcry 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law  is  a  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot, gotten  up  by  a  few  Pharisees,  Puritan  fanatics,  and 

demagogues.        THIS      LAW     IS     ESSENTIALLY      EVIL,    AND 

should  be  abolished,  *  *  *  This  law  brings  con- 
tempt on  all  other  laws  so  long  as  it  defaces  the  statute 
book.  It  is  a  dead  letter  and  a  reproach."  The 
Examiner  is  the  organ  of  the  party.  Will  the  stump-speak- 
ers please  paste  this  extract  in  their  hats,  and  answer  it? 


Newport  ladies  go  on  yachting  parties  and  boating  excur- 
sions as  elegantly  and  elaborately  dressed  as  if  for  a  recep- 
tion or  high  tea  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  season.  Mr. 
Howells  will  therefore  have  to  costume  his  future  heroines 
in  some  other  dress  than  the  dainty  blue  flannel  which  the 
heroine  of  "  The  Lady  of  Aroostook  "  wore,  and  which  was 
so  unknowingly  appropriate  for  a  voyage  on  the  "  blue  and 
vasty  deep." 

Some  of  the  girls  at  the  Eastern  watering-places  are  using 
for  parasols  Japanese  umbrellas,  coated  with  a  dazzling 
glaze,  says  the  Philadelphia  Progress.  When  the  dear 
creatures  lay  these  charming  inventions  over  their  shoulders 
and  *wirl  them  carelessly  about,  the  sun's  rays  are  sent  frol- 
icking into  the  eyes  of  everybody  within  a  good  many  yards, 
and  the  effect,  if  not  pleasing,  is  astonishing.  The  small  boy 
with  a  piece  of  looking-glass  is  suspected  of  the  trick,  but  for 
once  the  small  boy  is  innocent.  These  umbrellas,  be  it  un- 
derstood, are  usually  owned  by  girls  who  have  advanced  be- 
yond their  twenties. 

It  is  the  thing  for  smooth  terriers  to  be  adorned  with  a 
little  plain  gold  bracelet  soldered  above  the  fore  foot,  and 
surmounted  with  a  monogram,  says  the  London  Globe. 
Rough  terriers,  on  the  other  hand,  must  wear  a  collar  having 
a  medallion  or  clasp,  sometimes  containing  a  photograph  of 
the  owner  or  of  some  particular  friend  of  hers.  What  a 
delicate  compliment  to  a  dear  friend  to  let  your  pet  dog 
wear  her  picture  around  its  neck  !  It  is  also  ordained  in 
swell  society  for  every  dog  having  any  claims  to  be  well 
cared  for  to  wear  tall  boots  when  he  goes  out  walking,  and 
these  must  be  made  of  doe-skin,  with  rubber  rings. 

"  Kadsura,"  a  perfume  extracted  from  a  Japanese  blossom 
of  subtile  fragrance,  is  just  now  the  perfume  par  excellence  of 
Parisian  society,  and  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  item 
of  toilet.  The  contents  of  the  wardrobe  and  lace  corbeille 
are  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  Kadsura.  Handkerchief 
and  glove-boxes  have  a  little  roll  of  Kadsura-steeped  wad- 
ding inserted  between  the  linings.  Sachets  have  Kadsura 
powder  plentifully  sprinkled  between  the  folds  of  painted 
satin  or  costly  embroideries.  Kadsura  soap  and  cream  has 
the  first  place  on  the  dressing-table,  and  even  the  writing 
and  work-table,  what-not,  and  print  or  picture-easels  breathe 
Kadsura. 

A  very  pretty  novelty  in  jewelry  has  made  its  appearance 
East  within  the  last  few  weeks.  It  consists  of  leaves  in 
diamonds,  the  foliage  of  some  flowering  plant,  such  as  a 
rose,  a  lily-of-the-valley,  a  violet,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the 
spray  a  small  gold  socket  is  arranged  to  hold  a  real  or  an 
artificial  flower  of  the  same  plant  as  are  the  diamond  leaves. 
The  effect  is  exceedingly  pretty,  though  some  skill  is  needed 
to  set  the  blossom  aright  amid  its  glittering  foliage.  The 
lily-of-the-valley  lends  itself  admirably  to  this  combination, 
the  long,  narrow  leaf  in  diamonds  forming  a  charming  back- 
ground for  the  delicate  white  bells  of  the  flower.  A  spray 
of  diamond  rose-leaves  surrounding  a  splendid  crimson 
natiiral  rose  is  also  very  handsome. 


The  jeweled  garter  craze  has  reached  St.  Louis.  A  jew- 
eler there  said  to  a  reporter  :  "  We  are  executing  several 
large  orders  in  diamonds  this  month,  one  of  them  being  a 
particularly  handsome  pair  of  garter  clasps  for  the  wife  of  a 
Texas  railroad  manager.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
garter  clasps  for  presents  to  ladies,  and  I  expect  to  see  them 
the  craze  during  the  holidays.  These  clasps  are  made  up 
very  elaborately,  with  monograms  and  jewels,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  must  look  very  handsome  when  worn. 
You'd  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  how  many  we  had  made  for 
ladies  whose  names  are  quite  familiar.  They  are  generally 
ordered  by  the  men  for  birthday  and  wedding  gifts,  and  it  is 
really  quite  the  thing  to  make  a  present  of  that  kind.  Why, 
one  of  the  most  popular  hotel  men  in  the  city  was  inquiring 
into  the  matter  a  day  or  two  ago,  with  a  view  of  having  a 
pair  made  to  send  to  some  young  lady  friend."  Query — ■ 
What  degree  of  relationship,  outside  of  matrimony,  warrants 
the  presentation  of  a  pair  of  garters  to  a  lady  ? 


"  There  is  hardly  any  change,"  says  Clara  Belle,  "  in  the 
styles  of  bathing  dresses.  Most  of  these  garments  are  blue 
flannel,  and  shapeless,  as  of  yore.  Indeed,  to  put  on  any- 
thing that  fits  at  all,  or  is  jaunty  in  cut,  is  to  invite  uncom- 
plimentary attention.  It  is  wise  to  hide  one's  identity  in  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat  and  a  flannel  bag  of  a  garment 
when  in  the  surf.  About  the  only  departure  from  this  that 
a  modest  woman  may  make  is  to  shape  the  blouse  into  her 
waist,  without  belting,  and  to  shorten  the  skirt  to  half  way 
between  the  knee  and  the  hip  ;  but  to  do  that,  unless  in  the 
case  of  a  very  thin  woman,  a  corset  must  be  worn.  Bright 
colors  for  trimming  are  glaring  and  conspicuous  in  the  sun- 
light, and  should  be  avoided.  So  should  bare  arms,  not  only 
because  they  look  too  nude  in  the  daytime,  but  that  a  single 
hour  in  the  sun  will  tan  their  white  skin  to  brown,  ruining 
them  for  exposure  in  evening  full  dress  for  a  time.  A  nota- 
ble attempt  at  style  in  bathing  was  made  by  a  woman  at 
Coney  Island  who,  when  you  came  to  look  under  the  shade 
of  her  tied-down  hat,  was  revealed  as  forty,  at  least ;  but  she 
was  smoothly  rounded,  pliant,  and  graceful,  and  spectators 
generally  mistook  her  for  a  young  girl.  Her  blouse  of  gray 
flannel  fitted  her  closely  from  neck  to  hips,  and  the  skirt  was 
too  short  to  sit  on.  The  trousers  were  by  no  means  as  loose 
as  a  sultana's,  and  ended  just  below  the  knees.  Gray  silk 
stockings  and  canvas  slippers  completed  the  toilet.  Her 
arms  were  bare  to  the  tops  of  her  shoulders,  and  she  made 
a  point  of  flinging  them  about  ;  but,  even  more  than  these 
attractive  members,  a  profusion  of  broad,  red  braid  on  the 
costume  served  to  fix  all  eyes  upon  her." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    HUMAN    HAND. 


The  Gallic  Idea  of  a  Scotch  Lover's  Ruse. 


When  I  tell  you  that  in  my  story  there  is  a  broken  wheel 
and  a  storm,  perhaps  you  will  accuse  me  of  romancing  ;  but 
I  did  not  break  the  wheel  or  cause  the  rain,  and  as  my  nar- 
rative is  true,  I  assure  you  that  the  wheel  of  Lord  Fergus's 
carriage  broke  opposite  the  door  of  an  inn  ;  also  that  there 
was  a  terrific  storm  in  the  mountains. 

Lord  Fergus  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  That  he  was  a 
gentleman  was  evident.  Aside  from  that,  however,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  were  young  or  old, 
good  or  bad,  handsome  or  otherwise.  Sometimes  brusque, 
his  manners  at  other  times  were  of  captivating  gentleness. 

Occasionally,  without  apparent  cause,  he  had  sudden  ac- 
cessions of  wild  gayety  or  rapturous  meditation.  At  such 
times  all  that  was  obscure  and  strange  about  this  incompre- 
hensible being  was  revealed,  and  seemed  to  concentrate,  as 
in  a  double  focus,  in  his  eyes,  intense,  unfathomable,  and 
majestic.  His  gaze  exercised  such  a  mesmeric  influence 
over  the  gentler  sex,  that  the  noble  lord  always  took  the  pre- 
caution of  putting  on  green  glasses  when  he  desired  to  be 
loved  for  himself. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
magnetizer.  In  vain  did  he  contradict  this  explanation  with 
great  sincerity  that  it  was  not  by  magnetism  at  all,  but  by 
irradiation,  sympathetic  projection,  that  he  sometimes  quite 
involuntarily  exercised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  some  re- 
fined natures.  No  one  believed  it,  so  persistent  are  the 
vulgar  in  wishing  to  have  explained  by  ordinary  methods 
effects  of  which  they  can  not  comprehend  the  cause. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  After  Lord  Fergus  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed,  they  all  agreed  it  to  be  impossible  to  understand 
the  man.  The  secret  of  his  power  lay  entirely  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eye. 

Lord  Fergus  was  dreaming  in  the  large  waiting-room  of 
the  inn.  The  rolling  of  a  carriage  and  the  cracking  of  whips 
suddenly  disturbed  his  revery.  Curious  and  idle  as  are  all 
travelers,  he  hurried  to  the  balcony,  and  saw  a  young  lady 
descend  from  a  four-horse  carriage,  who,  as  well  as  he  could 
judge  from  so  great  a  distance,  appeared  to  be  marvelously 
beautiful.  The  lady  proved  to  be  the  Princess  Gelsomina 
Cordileone.  At  that  moment  a  heavy  roll  of  thunder  shook 
the  house  and  made  every  window  rattle.  The  princess, 
deathly  pale  and  with  clasped  hands,  hurried  toward  Lord 
Fergus,  exclaiming : 

"  In  heaven's  name  close  all  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
remain  with  me  ! " 

In  the  midst  of  the  frightful  tumult  of  the  elements  they 
were  imprisoned  for  two  long  hours.  Every  time  Lord 
Fergus  attempted  to  speak  the  princess,  with  a  gesture  of 
terror,  entreated  him  to  be  silent.  But  if  speech  were  de- 
nied them,  their  eyes  were  eloquent,  and  when  the  last  crash 
of  thunder  had  passed  away,  their  destinies  were  more  in- 
dissolubly  united  than  if  their  acquaintance  had  extended 
over  a  period  of  years.  'Tis  true,  they  had  not  spoken,  but 
silent  love  is  the  most  vehement. 

"  Milord,"  then  said  the  princess,  "  I  thank  you  for  the 
service  which  you  have  rendered  me.  Now  if  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  order  the  carriage,  my  gratitude  will  be  complete." 

Lord  Fergus  with  lightning  rapidity  went  to  do  her  bid- 
ding, and  returning  immediately,  announced  the  carriage. 
The  princess  bestowed  a  gracious  smile  upon  Lord  Fergus, 
who  bowed  profoundly  as  she  passed.  But  at  that  moment 
an  expression  of  pain  distorted  the  face  of  the  princess. 
She  stopped,  pressed  her  hand  to  her  left  cheek,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  a  suggestion  of  tears  in  her  voice  : 

"  Oh,  how  I  suffer  ! "    As  she  spoke  she  sank  into  a  chair. 

Lord  Fergus  felt  no  surprise.  He  had  watched  her  prep- 
arations for  departure  with  imperturbable  calmness,  but  un- 
derstood the  language  of  love  too  well  to  suppose  an  adven- 
ture happening  to  two  such  powers  as  this  lady  and  himself 
could  end  thus  abruptly.  I  say  two  powers,  for  if  Lord 
Fergus  had  a  magnetic  gaze,  the  princess  possessed  a  voice 
of  wonderful  sweetness.  The  human  ear  has  never  heard 
anything  comparable  to  its  music.  Clear,  rich,  and  vibrant, 
it  ruled,  caressed,  and  inspired.  At  the  first  word  she  uttered 
Lord  Fergus  thought :  "  It  is  incontestable  that  if  that  voice 
commanded  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  I  should  obey  without 
hesitation."  Therefore,  in  response  to  the  lady's  plaint  he 
approached  her,  and  having  contemplated  her  with  his  super- 
natural regard,  asked  : 

"Are  you  ill,  princess  ?"  and  his  intense  look  seemed  to 
add  :  "  Do  you  think  I  will  permit  you  to  suffer  ?  " 

The  princess  raised  her  fine  eyes  confidingly  to  his  face 
— eyes  doubly  beautiful  from  the  tears  of  pain  glistening  like 
diamonds  in  their  depths.  "  Yes,  suffering  intensely  from 
neuralgia,"  she  responded.  "  Oh,  if  some  one  could  help 
me!" 

"I  will  relieve  you  immediately,"  said  Lord  Fergus. 
"  Lift  up  your  head,  and  look  at  me."  As  he  spoke  he  laid 
the  point  of  his  index  finger  between  her  eyes.  Omnipo- 
tence of  irradiation  and  sympathetic  projection  !  The  prin- 
cess, without  the  slightest  hesitation,  with  no  embarrassment 
whatever,  lifted  up  her  head  at  once,  and  the  operator  passed 
his  finger  lightly  along  the  right  eyebrow.  This  prelude  was 
so  assured,  so  grave,  that  the  most  captious  mind  could  not 
have  refused  to  recognize  in  it  a  power  sure  of  itself  and  of  its 
infallibility.  The  princess  felt  it  instantly,  and  all  the  sympa- 
thetic currents  of  her  nature  seemed  to  concentrate  beneath 
that  lovely  brow  which  the  light  fingers  of  the  operator  were 
caressing.  What  followed,  human  language  has  no  words  to 
describe.  The  whole  soul  of  Lord  Fergus  had  passed  into 
his  fingers,  and  seemed  to  emanate  in  waves  of  electricity 
from  their  every  extremity.  He  began  by  passing  his  hand 
over  the  forehead  and  cheeks  of  the  princess,  scarcely  graz- 
ing them,  causing  the  delicate  skin  to  tremble  as  if  brushed 
by  a  soft  zephyr.  Returning  afterward  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  eyebrows,  he  followed  the  contour  of  the  delicate 
arches  with  his  thumb,  swept,  going  back,  the  cheeks,  and 
upward  to  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  to  touch  lightly  the 
nose,  glide  along  the  upper  lip,  linger  a  moment  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth,  and  reach  at  length  the  centre  of  the  chin, 
where  he  stopped. 

Lord  Fergus,  as  an  experienced  operator,  had  reasons  for 
stopping  thus  at  this  first  phase  —preliminary  phase,in  fact — 
for  in  starting  anew  from  the  chin,  the  operator  became  more 


energetic  and  animated.  He  had  sometimes  encountered 
caprice  and  resistance  from  the  sick  who  were  unable  to  bear 
his  irradiations.  He  hesitated,  then,  to  observe  the  result  of 
his  efforts.  But  in  this  case  the  expectant  and  completely  re- 
signed expression  of  the  lady  left  him  in  no  doubt ;  and  after 
remaining  a  moment  with  head  thrown  back  and  eyes  closed, 
in  order  to  collect  his  powers,  he  resumed  his  magnetic 
manipulations.  Having  laid  both  thumbs  upon  the  chin,  he 
described  a  fan  with  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  enclosing  the 
cheeks  of  the  princess  within  it,  moved  his  hands  gently 
over  all  the  surface  of  the  face,  slowly  raising  them  to  the 
temples,  and  lowering  them  until  they  glided  below  the  ear 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  met  in  the  fine,  soft  hair.  He 
then  requested  the  princess  to  move  her  head  gently,  that  he 
might  advantageously  press  and  rub  the  cervical  articula- 
tions and  muscles.  This  movement  had  also  the  advantage 
of  permitting  the  fingers  to  be  thrust  more  deeply  into  the 
capillary  mass,  which  is  preeminently  adapted  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity,  as  every  one  knows.  The  fingers  of 
Lord  Fergus  executed  then,  in  the  perfumed  tresses  where 
they  were  buried,  a  series  of  passes  exquisitely  delicate. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  decisive  moment  of  the  operation, 
for  the  cure  entirely  depended  upon  the  perfect  correspond- 
ence between  the  fullness  of  the  rachidian  bulb,  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  depletion  of  the  nervous 
ganglions  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  whose  plethora  occasioned 
the  neuralgia  in  question.  This  finished,  he  undertook  the 
third  and  last  part  of  the  operation,  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all.  His  face  expressed  an  inspiration  truly  august. 
As  his  hands  fluttered  over  the  surface  of  this  almost  divine 
face,  he  resembled  an  artist  designing  an  angel's  face,  or  a 
sculptor  modelling  the  head  of  a  goddess.  He,  with  beat- 
ing heart,  and  cheeks  red  with  enthusiasm,  seemed  like 
Pygmalion  animating  his  statue.  At  last,  in  a  transport  of 
power  and  triumph,  placing  the  index  finger  of  his  right 
hand  between  the  eyebrows  of  the  princess,  he  said,  with  the 
air  of  a  conqueror  : 

"  You  are  cured." 

The  lady,  lifting  her  magnificent  eyes  to  his  face,  and  tak- 
ing his  hand,  replied  in  her  melodious  voice  : 

"  It  is  true.     I  thank  you." 

And  rising,  she  went  to  the  stairway  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  the  lord.  He  conducted  her  in  perfect  silence  to  her  car- 
riage. The  postilion  was  already  in  the  saddle.  She  stepped 
into  the  post-chaise,  offered  her  hand  to  Lord  Fergus,  who 
kissed  it  respectfully,  and  said  : 

"  Drive  on." 

"  Princess,"  observed  Lord  Fergus,  "  the  hand  which  has 
rested  on  your  face  shall  never  touch  anything  else.  I  ded- 
icate it  to  you."  And  before  she  could  reply  he  made  the 
signal  of  departure  to  the  postilion,  and  bowed  deeply  ;  after 
which  he  reentered  the  inn,  and  remained  dreaming  before 
the  fire  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

*  *  *  ***** 

Eight  days  later  the  Princess  Gelsomina  was  established 
in  a  little  secluded  village  of  Tyrol.  A  man  on  horseback, 
who  claimed  to  have  come  from  Berne  by  easy  journeys, 
was  inquiring  for  her.  Riding  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  he 
leaned  from  his  saddle,  called  for  the  inn-keeper,  and  asked  : 

"  Is  the  Princess  Gelsomina  Cordileone  here  ?  " 

"  She  is." 

"  Is  she  in  her  room?" 

"  Yes." 

He  dismounted,  went  upstairs,  was  introduced,  and  draw- 
ing a  small  case  of  white  wood  from  a  game-bag  which  he 
carried,  presented  it  to  the  amazed  lady,  saying  : 

"  This  is  from  Lord  Fergus  Mac- Forfar." 

Giving  her  no  time  to  ask  any  particulars,  he  hastily  de- 
scended the  stairs,  leaped  upon  his  horse,  and  set  off  at  a 
gallop.  The  princess,  greatly  agitated,  ordered  her  servant 
to  open  the  box.  Having  taken  off  the  cover  with  many 
precautions,  he  informed  her  that  it  contained  a  package. 
The  princess  immediately  dismissed  him.  As  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone  she  feverishly  lifted  from  the  case  an  ob- 
ject enveloped  in  white  cambric.  The  cambric  removed  dis- 
played an  envelope  of  violet  satin,  with  the  arms  of  the 
princess  and  another  person  embroidered  in  silver  upon  it. 
Under  the  folds  of  satin  something  hard  and  angular  was 
delineated.  The  lady  unfolded  the  satin,  and  a  silver  box 
exquisitely  chased,  shaped  like  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus, 
appeared  before  her  eyes.  A  tiny  golden  key  hung  from 
one  of  its  feet.  The  princess  took  it  off,  inserted  it  in  the 
lock,  and  opened  it. 

Upon  a  crimson  velvet  cushion  bordered  with  a  fringe  of 
fine  pearls,  lay  a  human  hand.  The  hand  bore  upon  the 
little  finger  a  ring,  whose  setting  was  a  magnificent  bezoar 
stone.  The  princess  gazed  a  moment  spell-bound,  then  care- 
fully reclosing  the  sarcophagus,  and  concealing  the  key  in 
her  bosom,  she  shrieked  aloud.  After  which  she  threw  her- 
self upon  a  couch,  arranged  the  folds  of  her  dress,  rang  for 
her  maid,  and  fainted.  That  hand  was  the  right  hand  of 
Lord  Fergus  ;  that  bezoar,  was  the  ring  of  Lord  Fergus  ! 
In  two  hours  she  left  the  village,  and  was  never  seen  there 
more. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  depict  the  state  of  maddening  love 
in  which  this  fantastic  and  surgical  gift  had  plunged  the  un- 
fortunate Gelsomina  Cordileone.  Never  before  did  horror, 
astonishment,  gratitude,  and  pity  so  blend  in  a  woman's 
heart.  Many  a  man  had  offered  her  his  hand,  but  to  have 
it  amputated  and  present  it  to  her  upon  a  velvet  cushion 
fringed  with  pearls,  was  indeed  a  novelty.  In  regarding 
herself  in  her  mirror,  she  could  truly  say  that  no  other  wo- 
man in  the  world  had  ever  been  the  object  of  such  adoration. 
And  then,  as  the  hand  was  perfectly  embalmed,  she  must 
needs  take  it  often  from  its  concealment  to  caress  it,  fancy- 
ing this  the  best  way  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  testator  who 
had  willed  it  to  her. 

Many  months  rolled  away.  The  princess,  overcome  more 
and  more  with  passionate  regret,  reproached  herself  for 
every  imaginable  wrong.  She  had  masses  said  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  hand  of  Lord  Fergus — prayers  that  it  might 
grow  again.  At  last  she  became  frantic.  Every  effort  that 
she  made  to  find  Lord  Fergus  was  of  no  avail ;  the  detec- 
tives of  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  could  not  discover 
his  retreat 

In  the  meantime  what  was  the  eccentric  lord  do- 
ing? He  had  bribed  all  the  attendants  of  the  prin- 
cess ;    just    as    soon]  as   she   arrived   at  a   hotel  he  con- 


trolled that  house ;  and  during  all  this  time  he  had 
watched  her  unceasingly,  being  concealed  night  and  day  in 
some  one  of  her  rooms.  From  such  secret  observatories  he 
watched  the  progress  of  the  malady  which  he  had  sown  in 
that  poor  heart,  until  one  day,  deeming  the  time  at  last  pro- 
pitious, he  stole  from  his  hiding-place  during  his  beloved's 
absence.  Upon  her  return,  the  innkeeper  announced  to 
her  with  exceeding  candor  the  arrival  of  an  unknown  gen- 
tleman. She  had  a  presentiment  as  to  his  identity,  as  may 
be  imagined.  Hurrying  to  her  dressing-room,  she  arrayed 
herself  in  the  deepest  mourning,  after  which  she  descended 
immediately  to  the  salon,  opened  the  door,  and  perceiving 
Lord  Fergus,  advanced  a  few  steps  toward  him.  He  with 
great  nonchalance  pointed  with  his  left  hand  to  his  right 
sleeve,  which  hung  flat  and  empty  at  the  end.  The  princess 
opened  her  arms. 

But  when  Lord  Fergus  sprang  forward  in  a  transport  of 
love  easy  to  imagine,  she  recoiled,  and  with  a  cry  of  horror 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  I  can  not,"  sobbed  she.     "  I  will  never  be  able  to." 

Then  falling  upon  her  knees  before  the  dismayed  lord, 
she  explained  to  him  with  tears  that  her  gratitude  toward  him 
was  boundless  ;  that  she  had  passed  days  and  nights  think- 
ing only  of  him  ;  was  distracted  for  being  the  cause  of  his 
mutilation.  Since  that  fatal  day  she  had  suffered  the  tor- 
ments of  the  lost ;  she  had  kissed  the  hand  a  hundred  times 
a  day  ;  had  twenty  thousand  masses  said  for  his  repose  ; 
prayers  in  every  church  and  convent  in  the  universe  that  a 
new  hand  might  grow.  She  loved  Lord  Fergus ;  adored 
him  ;  but  his  mutilation  inspired  her  with  repugnance  and 
horror  absolutely  unconquerable.  She  would  die  of  it,  but 
she  could  never  be  his  wife. 

Lord  Fergus  listened  attentively.  He  slowly  raised  his 
hand,  gazed  at  the  princess  as  if  he  would  read  her  soul,  and 
said  : 

"  But  you  love  me.  And  if  my  hand  had  not  been  ampu- 
tated you  would  not  have  loved  me." 

The  princess  made  a  gesture  which  signified  assent. 

"And  if  my  hand  were  not  cut  off,  you  would  render  me 
happy  ? " 

The  princess  assented. 

"  Will  you  swear  it  ?" 

"  I  swear  it." 

"  Upon  my  lost  hand." 

"Upon  your  lost  hand,"  responded  the  weeping  princess. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lord  Fergus,  solemnly ;  "  dry  your  tears, 
and  be  happy.  God  has  answered  your  prayers,  and  per- 
formed a  miracle.     Behold  ! " 

And  throwing  out  his  right  arm,  as  a  swimmer  makes  a 
stroke,  Lord  Fergus  thrust  from  his  sleeve  a  hand  full  of 
life  and  vigor. 

»***  *  *  »  •  * 

They  were  sitting  in  a  boat  upon  the  Lake  of  Como,  and 
as  they  drifted  were  enjoying  the  light  breeze  perfumed  with 
the  sweet  scents  of  jasmine,  violet,  and  orange  blossom.  As 
they  idly  floated  they  were  talking  about  their  courtship. 
Lord  Fergus,  with  adorable  fatuity,  explained  how  he  had 
won  her. 

" The  hand  I  sent  you,  my  love,"  said  he,  "I  purchased 
from  a  thrifty  nurse  in  the  hospital  at  Beane ;  a  skillful  em- 
balmer  prepared  it  for  me.     The  rest  you  know." 

The  princess  looked  at  him,  and  struck  him  on  the  lips 
with  a  rose  she  bore  in  her  hand. 

"  False,  false  !  "  cried  she.  "  How  could  an  unsophisti- 
cated woman  resist  such  a  diabolical  ruse  ?  But  you  remem- 
ber our  first  meeting  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  When  I  had  the  neuralgia  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  princess  laughed  merrily  as  she  exposed  two  rows  of 
perfect  pearly  teeth.  "  Well,  my  love,  I  never  had  the  neu- 
ralgia in  my  life." — J  ranslated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  May  A.  Halsey. 


Joseph  Sadoc,  C.  P.,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco,  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theological  seminary  for  the  education  of 
Romish  priests  at  the  old  Mission  of  San  Jose*.  He  an- 
nounces that  "  after  prudent  advice,  chiefly  from  eminent 
"  directors  of  Rome,  we  have  secured  the  precious  services  of 
"learned  and  holy  professors  to  conduct  the  institution,"  and 
for  this  purpose  he  directs  an  annual  collection.  Whereupon 
theCatholicfamily  journal  "devoted  to  the  propagation,"  etc., 
says  :  "Woe  to  those  Catholic  parents  who  rob  their  children 
"of  their  religious  rights  by  sending  them  to  Beelzebub's  bat- 
"  tie-ground — the  public  school — when  they  have  Catholic 
"  schools  convenient  to  their  residences.  Such  parents 
"  wantonly  fly  in  the  face  of  God  by  so  doing,"  etc  "The 
"  Pope  commands  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  children 
"  to  Catholic  schools.  The  bishops  have  all  exhorted 
"  parents  to  the  same  end.  The  pastors  in  every  see  in  the 
"  Union  have  spoken  to  the  people  from  God's  altar  to  save 
"  their  children  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  by  means  of 
"  Catholic  education."  The  church  organ  admonishes 
parents  that  they  imperil  the  souls"  of  their  children  by 
allowing  them  to  attend  the  godless  public  schools, 
and  advises  them  to  withdraw  their  children,  and  send 
them  to  private  and  parish  schools,  taught  by  Jesuit  fathers 
and  Christian  brothers,  and  by  Sisters  of  Presentation, 
Mercy,  Charity,  Notre  Dame,  Holy  Names,  Sacred  Heart, 
Saint  Ursula,  etc.  If  our  public  schools  are  such  propagan- 
das of  the  devil  as  this  slanderous  and  lying  organ  of  the 
Romish  Church  declares  them  to  be,  why  does  not  the 
church,  through  its  pope  and  prelates,  its  archbishops  and 
priests,  its  editors  and  politicians,  recommend  Catholics  to 
vacate  their  positions  as  school  superintendents,  teachers, 
janitors,  carpenters,  etc.?  Why  permit  good  Romanists 
to  live  upon  the  earnings  of  place  in  our  public-school  sys- 
tem, if  it  is  such  a  wicked  thing  ?  Why  peril  the  souls  of 
Catholic  school-marm's  by  exposing  them  on  Beelzebub's 
battle-field?  Why  are  good  Catholics  so  anxious  to  be 
elected  to  our  Board  of  Education  ?  Why  is  a  certain  Irish 
Democratic  Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster  so  persistent  in 
his  endeavor  to  become  superintendent  of  the  common 
schools  of  San  Francisco  ?  If  the  "  Catholic  family  journal, 
devoted  to  the  propagation,"  etc.,  is  not  too  busy,  we  hope 
it  will  answer  these  conundrums. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


TWO    MAIDENS    AT    TAHOE. 


An  Intercepted  Letter,  Telling  of  their  Sketching  and  Sauntering. 


Dear  Mel  :  Taf  and  I  are  sketching  up  here  in  this  de- 
lightful eyrie  world.  You  poor  creatures,  groping  down  there 
in  the  fog,  wind,  and  dust,  are  blind  to  the  joys  of  liberty, 
else  you  would  pack  up  and  steal  away,  as  we  did  on  the 
Eastern-bound  train.  I  am  disposed  to  pity,  with  a  sort  of 
superior,  self-satisfied  feeling,  all  the  unfortunates  who  can 
not  come  up  and  breathe  Tahoe  air.  Taf,  you  know,  is  one 
of  those  jolly  little  people  who  slip  through  life,  and  make 
friends  ;  so,  owing  to  her  amiability  and  our  combined  artis- 
tic abilities,  we  have  bad  the  entire  world,  metaphorically 
speaking,  at  our  feet.  We  have  tramped  alone  and  in  com- 
pany until  we  have  earned  the  name  of  "  the  tramps,"  and 
our  appearance,  after  a  day's  hard  work  in  the  mountains, 
renders  the  name  not  inappropriate.  If  you  had  seen  us 
on  one  of  our  trips  to  Emerald  Bay,  you  might,  if  you  were 
clever,  describe  it,  but  as  for  me,  being  quite  the  contrary, 
I  fear  I  shall  find  it  hopeless. 

We  started  off  at  what  lazy  people  here  call  an  unearthly 
hour — six  o'clock — being  taken  in  tow  by  a  jolly  crowd  of  fish- 
ermen, who  promised  to  deposit  us  in  a  convenient  spot,  and 
call  for  us  in  the  evening.  With  spread  umbrellas,  and  all 
sails— colors  I  might  say — set,  with  a  last  cheery  call  to  our 
fisher  friends,  who  providentially  or  otherwise  kept  the  lunch, 
we  began  work.  But  the  giants  of  the  Sierra  were  laughing 
at  our  puny  efforts  to  depict  their  rock-bound  castles,  and  in 
their  merriment  resorted  to  their  ten-pin  rolling  to  frighten 
us.  The  echoes  of  their  goblin  laughter  floated  down  from 
the  canons  on  the  rising  wind, and  the  thunder  of  their  balls, 
reverberated  from  every  mountain,  and  seemed  crashing 
through  the  walls  of  stone  and  floors  of  granite.  Presently 
the  rain  descended,  and  we  were  drenched.  The  boatmen 
came  disconsolately  in  with  a  string  of  fish  to  the  fire  which 
we  had  lighted  of  pine  cones  and  branches.  The  thunder 
peals  grew  less  and.  less  frequent,  the  wind  subsided,  the 
sheet  of  emerald  at  our  feet  resumed  its  liquid  glancing  in 
the  sunshine,  the  broiling  trout  sizzled  on  the  coals,  and  we 
crept  out  from  our  leafy  shelters  to  gather  hungrily  about 
the  well-spread  lunch,  and  in  the  popping  of  corks  and 
merry  jests  we  forgot  our  bedraggled  condition,  and  laughed, 
and  sang,  and  smoked  a  friendly  cigarette — we  may  be  Bo- 
hemian here,  and  not  shock  the  proprieties  ;  but  all  too 
soon,  for  the  clouds  closed  dark  above  again,  and  we  rowed 
home  in  a  dripping  condition. 

Nothing,  however,  damps  our  spirits.  We  have  been 
crushed  by  numerous  parties,  but,  like  india-rubber  balls,  we 
rise  again  when  released  from  pressure.  So  long  as  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  legitimate  business  we  get  on  smoothly.  It 
is  only  when  we  undertake  trout-fishing  in  the  brooks  at 
daylight  that  we  come  to  grief.  Two  blooming  fishermen — 
who,  out  of  charity  alone,  shall  remain  nameless — inveigled 
innocent  Taf  and  I  into  this  new  trouble.  They  fired  us 
with  ambition  to  land  the  "  speckled  beauties,"  and  got  us  up 
at  four  in  the  morning.  We  went  out,  daintily  shod  in  French 
boots  and  the  last  Parisian  hosiery.  We  walked  through  a 
meadow,  (let  me  mention  in  single  file,)  the  gen- 
tlemen leading — you  will  understand  why  from  the 
inclosed  hasty  sketch  of  Taf.  You  may  imagine  my 
own  lovely  appearance.  Pen  could  not  tell  it.  We 
left  our  friends  on  the  banks  of  Squaw  Creek,  vow- 
ing in  stentorian  tones  that  they  were  looking 
straight  into  the  water.  I  suppose  they  were,  but 
we  heard  a  chuckle  far  over  that  meadow.  When 
we  go  fishing  now,  we  wear  gum  boots,  and  go 
alone. 

Sketching  at  Tahoe  has  its  disadvantages,  but  we  have 
managed  to  outlive  them  all.  There  are  pleasanter  occupa- 
tions than  sitting  hours  in  the  broiling  sun,  opposite  a 
dazzling  cascade,  with  an  umbrella  three  sizes  too  small,  or 
carrying  twenty  pounds  of  color-box  and  canvas  three  miles 
on  a  stony  road — like  the  road  to  Jordan — only  to  find  your- 
self at  the  beginning  of  the  trail  to  your  objective  pomt, 
which  lies  over  boulders  and  crags,  straight  up  the  moun- 
tain side  a  mile.  It  takes  an  enthusiast  to  endure  patiently 
the  bruises,  the  scratches,  the  sunburn,  and  the  ants  (with  a 
big  A).  Each  night  we  tenderly  anoint  our  bruised  bodies 
with  mustang  liniment  and  St.  Jacob's  oil,  saturate  faces, 
hands,  and  emphatically  noses  with  glycerine  and  other 
soothing  remedies,  and  rise  with  the  lark  as  good  as  new. 
In  turn  we  have  visited  all  the  points  of  interest  Cascade 
Lake  nestles  in  the  heart  of  the  great  mountains,  and  being 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  above Tahoe.rushes  into  it  pell-mell, 
out  through  a  raging  brook,  over  rocks  and  logs,  and  all  ob- 
stacles. Above  the  lake  are  the  falls,  which  are  probably  the 
prettiest  of  any  ;  though  at  every  place  one  is  tempted  into 
saying,  "This  is  the  finest  thing  we  have  seen."  Fallen 
Leaf  Lake  is  much  nearer,  being  but  two  miles  from  the  ho- 
tel ;  but  when  we  walked  it  a  day  or  so  ago,  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  we  estimated  the  distance  at  a  good  fifteen 
miles.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  a  pen-and-ink 
description  of  these  lovely  lakes  and  bays.  At  every  turn 
there  is  a  new  revelation  of  beauty.  The  reflections  of  great 
snow-capped  mountains  repeat  themselves  in  every  pond 
and  pool.  All  along  the  river  banks  and  lake  shores  lie  the 
long  cool  shadows  where  the  sunlight  rarely  comes,  or  only 
glistens  with  a  dancing  light  which  makes  the  shadows 
blacker.  The  bluest  of  blue  skies  bends  above  us  with 
now  and  then  fleecy  clouds,  which  pile  themselves  up  only 
to  retain  the  sunset  glows  of  tender  mellow  color,  and  give 
us  new  beauties  to  admire.  Before  us  always  gleams  the 
lake  with  its  ever-varying  colors  changing  from  silvery  white- 
ness to  azure,  then  to  a  deep  emerald  flecked  with  gold. 
Then  again  it  will  catch  the  rosy  glow  of  the  sunset,  and 
blaze  like  a  sea  of  fire,  until  one's  eyes,  wearied  of  the  gor- 
geous color,  turn  with  relief  back  to  the  shady  grove  which 
fringes  the  shore.  In  every  crevice  in  the  rocks  bloom  wild 
roses,  where  their  subtile  sweetness  fills  all  the  air.  Along 
the  streams  great  white  day  lilies,  red-throated  columbine, 
and  spotted  tiger-bells  strew  the  banks  with  their  floral 
riches.  Even  the  unsightly  sage-brush  puts  on  its  dainty 
yellow  dress,  and  vies  with  the  sunflower  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  world  eesthetic.  It  is  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
for  an  artist  where  every  glance  revea\s  a  picture  in  which 
one  is  bewjlfjgred  by  hazy  ■purplish  distances,  brjjjiajit  bits  of 


foliage,  and  sleeping  pond-lilies  for  foregrounds,  and  scarce 
knows  where  to  choose.  One  could  write  on  interminably 
about  the  drives  to  nooks  and  corners,  and  walks  to  shady 
lookouts,  but  you  never  would  know  half  their  charms  unless 
you  came  yourself  to  see  them. 

I  have  questioned  the  natives  regarding  the  legendary  lore 
of  the  region,  but  it  is  wanting  to  complete  the  perfect  loveli- 
ness of  the  picture.  Tahoe  translated  has  the  unromantic 
signification  of  "  Big  sheet  of  clear  water,"  which  is  a  trifle 
better  than  Mark  Twain's  rendering  as  "  Grasshopper  soup." 
"  Fallen  Leaf"  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  warlike  braves 
who  led  his  people  to  war  with  the  Piutes  and  other  tribes 
many  summers  ago.  These  Indians,  who  are  of  the  most 
degraded  type,  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  supersti- 
tions. Many  years  ago  several  of  ijiem  were"  drowned  off 
the  point  at  the  entrance  to  Emerald  Bay,  and  not  an  Indian 
has  since  ever  stood  on  that  point.  Strange  to  say  they 
have  no  canoes,  and  never  go  at  all  upon  the  lake  in  boats, 
believing  that  if  they  should  do  so  they  would  be  instantly 
devoured  by  a  monstrous  fish,  which  they  suppose  inhabits 
these  waters,  and  which  they  call  the  "  Capitane."  They 
have  a  great  antipathy  to  having  pictures  made  of  them, 
and  when  I  interviewed  one  of  the  squaws  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  her  to  sit  long  enough  to  make  a  drawing  of 
her,  she  said  :  "  Oh,  white  woman  maky  picture  taky  way 
off  San  Francisco,  maky  ki-iy  Indian  go  die."  What  "ki-iy  " 
means  I  have  failed  to  discover.  At  any  rate,  I  failed  to  get 
a  model. 

When  fishing  gets  monotonous  we  always  have  providen- 
tially some  other  excitement  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  A  few  evenings  since  a  distracted  father  came  rushing 
frantically  in  upon  our  quiet  game  of  whist,  inquiring  for  a 
lost  bov.  We  listened  with  a  helpless  sympathy  to  his 
hurried  story  of  how  the  child  wandered  away  at  dusk.  We 
could  not  help  him,  for  the  night  was  dark,  and  any  attempt 
to  traverse  these  trackless  mountains  would  have  resulted 
only  in  new  misfortunes  ;  so  we  drew  heart-rending  pictures 
of  the  mother's  agony,  and  surmised  as  to  whether 
or  no  he  was  drowned.  At  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing the  masculine  portion  of  the  community  went  forth 
to  assist  in  the  search,  only  to  meet  the  news  that  the  child 
was  found.  He  accounted  for  himself  by  saying  that  he 
went  out  to  pick  gum,  and  the  moon  saw  him  and  went 
along,  and  they — the  moon  and  himself — stayed  together  un- 
til he  got  tired,  and  went  to  sleep.  When  he  woke  it  was 
moming,  and  he  started  home,  still  clinging  to  the  hat-full 
of  pine  gum  the  moon  helped  him  to  pick.  When  a  boy  will 
not  get  lost  to  accommodate  us  we  find  other  less  harrowing 
centres  of  interest.  We  have  unearthed  a  thorough-going 
Violinist,  who  is  a  most  amusing  genius.  He  insists  that  we 
do  not  know  how  to  dance  the  Lancers  in  San  Francisco, 
and  proposed  to  teach  us,  getting  frightfully  cross  and  scold- 
ing roundly  when  we  did  not  dance  to  suit  him.  He  later 
developed,  beside  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  teaching 
dancing,  a  talent  for  negro  melodies,  and  so  our  impromptu 
hops  wind  up  with  "The  Shuckin' o' the  Com  "  and  "  Ole 
Dan  Tucker." 

This  altitude,  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level — please 
remember  the  height — develops  amiability.  I  have  never 
seen  so  thoroughly  kind  and  accommodating  people.  From 
the  distinguished  judge,  who  is  here,  to  the  colored  porter 
who  cleans  our  boots,  one  and  all  have  a  smile  and  a  pleas- 
ant word  for  everybody.  Even  the  boatmen  and  the  cooks, 
who  are  proverbially  cross,  here  escape  the  character  of  their 
races,  and  share  the  general  sunny  tempers. 

Society  wings  its  way  to  other  nests,  and  has  thus  far,  ex- 
cept for  slight  and  easily  repulsed  onslaughts,  left  us  in 
peace.  We  have  had  here  only  jolly,  unconventional  people, 
who  came  to  have  a  good  time,  and  had  it.  It  has  not  been 
a  criminal  offense  to  go  without  crimps  and  crinoline  ;  style 
does  not  count,  and  we  are  consequently  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  with  each  other — neither  scandal  nor  dress. 
It  is  Arcadia,  and  we  are  shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 

I  have  climbed  the  rocks  and  mountains,  clambered  up  to 
hear  the  near  thunder  of  the  cascades,  ridden,  boated,  fished, 
sketched,  bathed  in  the  limpid  waters,  lolled  on  the  cool  clean 
grass,  told  stories  around  the  great  bonfire,  listened  to  sweet 
nothings  in  shady  corners,  sung  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  still 
waters,  and  yet  Tahoe  has  not  pailed  upon  me.  With  the 
world  and  care  going  by  on  the  other  side,  we  are  happy. 

TUFFY. 

Mr.  Wolf,  formerly  United  States  Consul-General  to 
Egypt,  speaks  very  highly  of  Arabi  Pasha.  In  Mr.  Wolfs 
opinion  he  is  an  honest,  and  certainly  from  an  Egyptian 
standpoint,  a  highly  educated  and  intelligent  man.  Mr. 
Wolf,  when  bidding  him  good-bye  upon  leaving  Egypt,  said  : 
"  I  hope,  your  Excellency,  that  when  I  return  I  shall  find 
you  well  and  Egypt  happy."  "  Happy  ?  happy  ?  "  he  re- 
sponded. "  One  of  our  sheiks,  who  had  a  bad  wife,  once 
preached  in  the  mosque,  saying  'All  who  love  God  and  fear 
their  wives  stand  up.'  All  stood  up  except  one.  Surprised, 
after  the  service  the  sheik  approached  the  man  and  said  : 
'  You  heard  what  I  said  ? '  '  Yes.'  '  You  did  not  stand  up.' 
'  No.'  '  You  must  be  happy  then  ?  Tell  me  your  secret  ; 
how  do  you  get  along  with  your  wife  ? '  And  he  responded  : 
'  Who  tells  you  I  am  happy  ?  You  are  happier  than  I.  My 
wife  gave  me  such  a  drubbing  to-day  that  I  can  not  stand 
up.'  Europe,"  Arabi  added,  "  can  at  least  stand  up,  but  poor 
Egypt  has  a  broken  back." 

It  is  well  known  that  for  several  years  before  his  death 
Emerson's  memory  was  very  untrustworthy.  But  it  was 
with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  that  he  appreciated  the  little 
difficulties  caused  him  by  this  weakness.  One  day  his 
daughter  saw  him  diligently  searching  for  something,  and 
would  have  aided  him,  but  he  could  not  tell  what  he  wanted. 
His  treacherous  memory  had  let  slip  the  name  of  the  article. 
At  last  he  turned  to  her  with  merry  inspiration  twinkling  in 
his  eyes,  and  said  :  "  It  is  the  thing  that  people  take  away." 
She  at  once  brought  him  his  umbrella,  and  all  was  right. 


It  is  proposed  to  honor  the  memory  of  Garibaldi  by 
changing  the  name  of  his  old  home  from  Isola  di  Caprera 
to  I  sola  di  Garibaldi,  and  by  building  there  a  hospital  for 
invalid  soldiers,  who  shall  be  ;he  guardians  of  his  tomb,  and 
a  lofty  lighthouse,  which  all  mariners  on  the  Mediterranean 
would  know  forever  as  the  Garibaldi  beacon, 


ATTIC    SALT. 


E.  P.  Whipple  :  Wherever  you  find  humor  you  find  pathos 
close  by  its  side. 

John  Bunyan  :  Some  things  are  of  that  nature  as  to  make 
one's  fancy  chuckle  while  his  heart  doth  ache. 

Disraeli  :  We  are  now  in  want  of  an  art  to  teach  how 
books  are  to  be  read,  rather  than  to  read  them.  Such  an  art 
is  practicable. 

Smollett  :  One  wit,  like  a  knuckle  of  ham  in  soup,  gives  a 
zest  and  flavor  to  the  dish,  but  more  than  one  serves  only  to 
spoil  the  pottage. 

Haliburton  :  Fun  has  no  limits.  It  is  like  the  human  race 
and  face  :  there  is  a  family  likeness  among  all  the  species, 
but  they  all  differ. 

Sir  William  d'Avenant  :  I've  search'd  records,  and  can 
not  find  that  Magna  Charta  does  allow  a  subject  to  live  by 
his  wits  ;  there  is  no  statute  for  it. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the 
relics  of  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion 
or  imposture,  are  preserved  and  reposed. 

James  Dyer  :  Libraries  are  the  wardrobes  of  literature, 
whence  men,  properly  informed,  might  bring  forth  something 
for  ornament,  as  much  for  curiosity,  and  more  for  use. 

Sheridan  :  Wit  loses  its  respect  with  the  good  when  seen 
in  company  with  malice  ;  and  to  smile  at  a  jest  which  plants 
a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the 
mischief. 

W.  M.  Thackeray  :  I  dare  say  I  made  a  gaby  of  myself  to 
the  world  ;  pray,  my  good  friend,  hast  thou  never  done  like- 
wise ?  If  thou  hast  never  been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou  wilt 
never  be  a  wise  man. 

Fuller  :  He  that  will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest  deserves  to 
die  a  beggar  by  the  bargain.  Such  let  thy  jests  be  that  they 
may  not  grind  the  credit  of  thy  friend,  and  make  not  jests  so 
long  till  thou  becomest  one. 

Charles  Lamb  :  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds. 
When  I  am  not  walking  I  am  reading.  I  can  not  sit  and 
think  ;  books  think  for  me.  I  have  no  repugnances.  Shaftes- 
bury is  not  too  genteel  for  me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild  too  low. 

Anon  :  A  good  jest  in  time  of  misfortune  is  food  and  drink. 
It  is  strength  to  the  arm,  digestion  to  the  stomach,  and  cour- 
age to  the  heart.  A  prosperous  man  can  afford  to  be  melan- 
choly ;  but  if  the  miserable  are  so,  they  are  worse  than  dead 
— it  is  sure  to  kill  them. 

Sydney  Smith  :  No  enjoyment,  however  inconsiderable,  is 
confined  to  the  present  moment  A  man  is  the  happier  for 
life  from  having  made  once  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for 
any  length  of  time  with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any  con- 
siderable interval  of  innocent  pleasure. 

Horace  Smith  :  A  library  !  What  laborious  days,  what 
watchings  by  the  midnight  lamp,  what  rackings  of  the  brain, 
what  hopes  and  fears,  what  long  lives  of  laborious  study  are 
here  sublimized  into  print,  and  condensed  into  the  narrow 
compass  of  these  surrounding  shelves  ! 

Goethe  :  There  are  three  classes  of  readers  :  some  enjoy 
without  judgment ;  others  judge  without  enjoyment ;  and 
some  there  are  who  judge  while  they  enjoy,  and  enjoy  while 
they  judge.  The  latter  class  reproduces  the  work  of  art  on 
which  it  is  engaged.     Its  numbers  are  very  small. 

Sydney  Smith  :  Genuine  and  innocent  wit  is  surely  the 
flavor  of  the  mind.  Man  could  not  direct  his  way  by  plain 
reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food  ;  but  God  has 
given  us  wit,  and  flavor,  and  brightness,  and  laughter,  and 
perfumes,  to  enliven  the  days  of  man's  pilgrimage,  and  to 
charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marl. 

W.  M.  Thackeray  :  A  great  number  of  my  best  witticisms 
have  been  a  little  late  in  making  their  appearance  in  the 
world.  If  we  could  but  hear  the  a«spoken  jokes,  how  we 
should  all  laugh  !  If  we  could  speak  them  how  witty  we 
should  be.  When  you  have  left  the  room  you  have  no  no- 
tion what  clever  things  I  was  going  to  say,  when  you  balked 
me  by  going  away. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :  A  man  is  like  a  bit  of  Labrador 
spar,  which  has  no  lustre  as  you  turn  it  in  your  hand,  until 
you  come  to  a  particular  angle  ;  then  it  shows  deep  and 
beautiful  colors.  There  is  no  adaptation  or  universal  appli- 
cability in  men,  but  each  has  his  special  talent ;  and  the 
mastery  of  successful  men  consists  in  adroitly  keeping  them- 
selves where  and  when  that  turn  shall  be  oftenest  to  be  prac- 
ticed. 

Leigh  Hunt :  The  golden  line  is  drawn  between  winter 
and  summer.  Behind  all  is  blackness,  and  darkness,  and 
dissolution.  Before  is  hope,  and  soft  airs,  and  the  flowers, 
and  the  sweet  season  of  hay  ;  and  people  will  cross  the 
fields,  reading  or  walking  with  one  another ;  and  instead  of 
the  rain  that  soaks  death  into  the  heart  of  green  things  will 
be  the  rain  which  they  drink  with  delight ;  and  there  will  be 
sleep  on  the  grass  at  mid-day,  and  early  rising  in  the  mom- 
ing, and  long  moonlight  evenings. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  :  Consider  what  you  have  in  the 
smallest  chosen  library.  A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wit- 
tiest men  that  could  be  picked  out  of  all  civil  countries  in  a 
thousand  years,  have  set  in  best  order  the  results  of  their 
learning  and  wisdom.  The  men  themselves  were  hid  and 
inaccessible,  solitary,  impatient  of  interruption,  fenced  by 
etiquette  ;  but  the  thought  which  they  did  not  uncover  to 
their  bosom  friend  is  here  written  out  in  transparent  words 
to  us,  the  strangers  of  another  age. 

Coleridge  :  The  first  class  of  readers  may  be  compared  to 
an  hour-glass,  their  reading  being  as  the  sand  ;  it  runs  in 
and  runs  out,  and  leaves  not  a  vestige  behind.  A  second 
class  resembles  a  sponge,  which  imbibes  everything,  and  re- 
turns it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  a  little  dirtier.  A 
third  class  is  like  a  jelly-bag,  which  allows  all  that  is  pure  to 
pass  away,  and  retains  only  the  refuse  and  dregs.  The 
fourth  class  may  be  compared  to  the  slave  of  Golconda,  who. 
casting  aside  all  thai  is  worthless,  preserves  only  the  gems, 
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The  principle  underlying  our  form  of  government,  that 
there  shall  be  freedom  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  religious 
worship,  is  undoubtedly  dear  to  every  intelligent  citizen. 
There  was  a  period  in  the  world's  history  when  this  declara- 
tion carried  with  it  the  assertion  of  a  personal  prerogative 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty.  This  senti- 
ment, recognized  by  every  American  as  covering  an  inviola- 
ble right,  is  just  now  being  invoked  on  all  sides  for  the  en- 
couragement of  vice  and  protection  of  crime.  As  bedbugs 
and  other  vermin  breed  beneath  the  wings  of  bats,  so  do  all 
sorts  -of  shams,  false  pretenses,  follies,  and  crimes  hide 
themselves  to  breed  under  the  wings  of  our  American  bird 
of  freedom.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  to  follow  it 
in  the  exercise  of  religious  worship  embodied  a  doctrine 
that  carried  with  it  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  most 
outrageous  of  tyrannies.  It  was  a  rebellion  against  abuses 
which  had  long  existed.  It  was  the  first  step  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  human  intellect  from  superstitions.  It  was 
the  first  challenge  of  war  against  the  despotism  of  the 
church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  State.  It  was  the  first  act  in 
the  direction  of  divorce  between  church  and  State.  It  is  to 
be  preserved,  and  its  meaning,  within  a  rightful  interpreta- 
tion, must  not  be  restricted.  But  it  must  be  rightfully  inter- 
preted, and  liberty  to  worship  God  must  not  be  so  defined 
that  it  will  become  a  license  to  commit  crime  and  freedom 
to  serve  the  devil.  Just  recently  a  class  of  very 
questionable  persons,  who  are  guilty  of  very  ques- 
tionable practices,  have  petitioned  our  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  play  their  tricks 
>  of  legerdemain,  table-tipping,  rapping,  slate-writing,  ma- 
terializations, mind-readings,  fortune-telling,  disease-curing, 
and  the  other  humbug  tricks  which  they  carry  on  under  the 
guise  of  spirit  manifestations,  without  a  license,  because  they 
say  it  is  their  religion.  It  is  undoubtedly  their  religion  to 
impose  upon  and  cheat  their  fellow-citizens  for  coin  ;  but, 
although  this  business  may  involve  a  question  of  conscience, 
it  is  not  an  act'of  worship.  The  prestidigitator  who  practices 
sleight-of-hand,  the  professional  juggler  or  wizard  who  im- 
poses his  tricks  upon  a  paying  audience,  the  fortune-teller  by 
palmistry  or  cards,  the  mountebank  of  ropes  and  corded 
knots,  and  the  vender  of  quack-medicines,  have  all  the  same 
right  to  become  exempt  from  paying  taxes  or  license  as  the 
class  that  plays  its  tricks  and  practices  its  lying  artifices 
under  the  name  of  Spiritualism.  All  the  religions  of  earth 
have  been  charged  with  their  guiles,  and  some  have 
flourished  upon  their  well-maintained  delusions  ;  but  we  had 
hoped  the  age  had  passed  when  a  new  religion  was  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  world  that  had  its  birth  in  the  cracking 
toe-joints  of  the"  Rochester  knaves.  It  is  a  church  without 
?-  bi?hop,  whose  priests  are  knockers,  and  whose  worshipers 


are  fools.  But,  after  all,  the  Spiritualists  are  not  alto- 
gether without  excuse,  because  there  are  many  curious 
phenomena  that  have  puzzled  the  scientific  wise-acres,  and, 
while  we  have  just  a  little  bit  of  indulgence  toward  the  igno- 
rant and  foolish,  who  think  they  catch  glimpses  through  the 
gates  ajar,  we  have  no  patience  with  the  money  -  making 
rogue  who  pretends  that  he  or  she  can  draw  aside  the  black 
drapery  that  hangs  at  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  and  through 
all  ages  has  so  guarded  the  mysteries  that  lie  beyond  that  no 
human  intelligence  has  caught  an  insight  thereof.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  most  marvelous  demonstration  in  this  direction 
is  by  the  Democratic  party,  in  its  endeavor  to  catch  the  vote 
of  the  lager-drinking  Dutchman,  by  allowing  him  to  drink 
beer  upon  a  Sunday,  and  the  whisky-drinking  Irishman  to 
keep  open  his  alcoholic  hell  under  the  pretense  of  "  freedom 
"  of  conscience  and  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
"  dictates  thereof."  We  have  heard  of  libations  to  the  heathen 
gods — to  Bachus,  the  wine  god,  and  to  the  old  demi-god, 
Silenus,  bald,  flat-nosed,  and  drunk,  riding  on  a  broad- 
backed  ass  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  earlier  days  in  India, 
Greece,  and  Rome  mythology  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  religion 
based  upon  the  vine  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dave  Terry 
and  the  Democracy  to  found  a  political  party  upon  the  juice 
of  corn  and  barley,  which  in  the  assertion  of  its  own  religious 
freedom  to  get  drunk  on  a  Sunday,  should  set  at  defiance 
the  opinions  of  all  those  who  for  conscience'  sake  would 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  for  conscience'  sake  would 
not  get  drunk  at  all.  To  the  Democracy  of  California  was 
reserved  the  privilege  of  declaring  in  State  Convention 
that  the  right  to  sell  and  drink  whisky  in  an  open  and 
licensed  saloon  on  Sunday  was  a  matter  of  conscience 
and  religious  worship — a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  ;  that  the  right  to  manufacture 
drunkards,  to  desolate  homes,  to  promote  crime,  to  increase 
poverty,  and  to  multiply  taxes,  is  one  of  those  inalienable 
privileges  so  dear  to  the  Democrat  in  the  pursuit  of  votes — 
so  invaluable  and  inviolate  that  organized  society,  in  the 
performance  of  its  governmental  functions,  shall  have  no 
power  to  interfere  with  it,  or  arrest  it,  even  for  one  day  in 
the  week.  Mormonism  is  our  last  illustration  of  vermin 
that  breed  under  the  wing  of  our  American  eagle.  A  class 
composed  mostly  of  aliens,  credulous  of  the  fantastic  story 
that  there  were  found  metallic  plates  with  cabalistic  letters 
which  dissolved  under  the  inspired  interpretation  of  a  sham 
prophet  ;  gathered  from  the  very  ignorant  of  the  world ; 
forming  in  our  West  a  political  colony,  with  leaders  in  whom 
developed  the  ambition  to  establish  a  hierarchy.  Driven 
through  crime  and  treason  to  the  valley  of  the  great  Salt 
Lake,  this  people  have  endeavored,  in  defiance  of  our  civil- 
ization and  our  laws,  to  give  religious  sanction  to  a  crime, 
and  to  cover  polygamic  lust  with  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion that  secures  freedom  of  conscience  to  any  crime,  and 
liberty  to  cover  any  vile  practice  with  the  mantle 
of  religion.  In  defiance  of  civilization,  in  opposition  to  Con- 
gress, in  contempt  of  law,  and  against  the  direct  decisions 
of  our  supreme  tribunal,  this  polygamous  colony  has  un- 
dertaken to  defy  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the 
practice  of  a  crime  under  the  pretense  of  religious  liberty, 
and,  strangely  enough,  there  were  found  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress who  had  the  shameless  audacity  to  give  ear  to  this 
mendacious  and  hypocritical  plea.  If  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when  Spiritualists,  Sunday-law  breakers,  and  Mor- 
mons can  practice  their  follies  and  their  crimes  unre- 
strained by  law  because  it  will  interfere  with  their  con- 
science, we  may  look  confidently  forward  to  the  period 
when  incest  and  child-murder  shall  have  the  sanction  of 
law  ;  when  the  Suttee  of  India  shall  be  recognized,  and  hu- 
man sacrifices  be  allowed  ;  when  the  crime  of  a  Guiteau 
shall  have  thrown  over  it  the  protecting  shield  of  conscience, 
and  all  guilt,  sin,  and  violence  shall  find  excuse  in  the  liberty 
of  a  religious  exercise.  There  is  no  crime  or  folly,  there  is 
no  human  passion,  that  has  not  found  its  indulgence  sanc- 
tioned by  some  religion  in  some  era  of  the  world's  history. 
The  conscience  that  finds  apology  for  crime,  and  the  religion 
that  would  sanction  the  overthrow  of  law,  order,  and  good 
government,  or  interfere  with  and  destroy  the  personal  rights 
of  others,  must,  in  the  interest  of  society  and  good  government, 
be  directed  and  restrained.  Hence  we  say  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  :  make  the  spiritualists,  preachers,  doctors, 
fortune-tellers,  and  trick-players  pay  for  licenses  to  humbug 
the  people.  To  the  people  of  the  State  :  prevent  Dave  Ter- 
ry, the  League  of  Freedom,  and  the  Democracy  from  repeal- 
ing the  Sunday  law.  And  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  :  enforce  the  law,  and  punish  the  crime  of  polygamy 
in  Utah  as  you  would  enforce  the  law  and  punish  crime  else- 
where ;  and  let  these  criminals  find  such  consolation  as  they 
may  in  suffering  for  conscience'  sake,  and  in  being  martyrs 
to  their  religious  opinions. 

The  temperance  movement,  which  has  been  so  long  agi- 
tated and  which  has  accomplished  such  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, has  taken  a  new  and  more  practical  direction,  and 
one  from  which  real  and  permanent  reforms  may  be  fairly 
anticipated.  We  regard  the  experiments  now  being  made 
in  Kansas  and  Iowa  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  in- 
volving questions  of  political  and  social  economy  that  em- 


body the  most  serious  considerations.  Civilization  presents 
no  more  important  question  than  is  involved  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  concerning  alcoholic  drink  as  a  social  bev- 
erage. To  enumerate  the  evil  consequences  that  flow  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  to  catalogue  nearly  all  the  ills  to 
which  human  flesh  is  heir,  and  nearly  all  the  crimes  and 
casualties  which  occur  to  the  human  family.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  heretofore  this  question  has  not  been  treated 
as  one  of  practical  importance — has  not  been  considered  in 
its  consequences  by  statesmen,  but  has  been  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  individuals,  and  has  somehow  been  driven  out  of 
broad  politics,  and  been  relegated  to  the  church,  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  the  temperance  society.  Total  abstinence 
people  are  very  good  people,  and  total  abstinence  societies 
are  undoubtedly  useful  in  their  way  ;  but  they  are  altogether 
ineffectual  to  resist  or  remedy  the  evils  that  flow  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drink.  The  distillery,  and  drinking  traffic, 
and  the  immense  commerce  in  liquors  laugh  at  the  bodkin 
thrusts  of  women  and  temperance  people  ;  sneer  at  the 
prayers  of  the  pious,  and  treat  with  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence the  tears  of  women  and  the  unorganized  efforts  of  men, 
Six  hundred  million  dollars  in  value  of  alcohol  is  annually 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  millions  in  a  decade.  With  its  vast  mil- 
lions of  capital,  and  its  manufacturers,  venders,  and  drinkers, 
it  comprises  an  innumerable  army  of  formidable  strength. 
Against  such  an  interest  nothing  can  prevail.  Against 
such  a  force  nothing  can  attempt  successful  resistance, 
except  it  be  a  class  with  greater  wealth,  and  an  army 
of  greater  numbers,  and  with  an  interest  as  direct 
and  powerful  as  that  embraced  in  the  alcoholic  army.  This 
class  exists.  For  every  soldier  in  the  army  of  rum  there  are 
ten  volunteers  standing  ready  to  enlist  against  him.  For 
every  hundred  millions  of  wealth  there  are  a  thousand 
millions  of  capital  willing  to  be  employed  in  opposition.  It 
rests  upon  the  tax-payers  of  America.  Whenever  the  men 
and  women  who  own  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  who 
pay  its  taxes,  shall  realize  that  upon  them  falls  all  the  bur- 
dens of  the  traffic  in  rum  ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
this  six  hundred  millions  annually  for  the  benefit  of  distillers 
brewers,  and  saloon-keepers  ;  that  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, municipal,  State,  and  general,  are  multiplied  a  hundred 
times  over  by  the  traffic  in  alcohol,  and  that  the  evil  and 
the  expense  is  on  the  increase— when  they  once  realize 
these  facts,  and  once  consider  them  as  they  consider  any 
other  political  or  economical  question,  then  they  will  organize. 
The  temperance  question  will  then  become  a  political  ques- 
tion. It  will  be  carried  into  the  politics  of  the  country,  and 
when  it  is,  the  rum  interest  will  go  to  the  wall.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  is  now  being  brought  about.  Temperance 
questions  are  being  considered  not  altogether  in  their  moral 
or  religious  aspect.  In  England  the  licensed  victualers  have 
been  strong  enough  so  far  to  control  Parliament ;  but  the 
enemy  grows  stronger  year  by  year.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson 
finds  powerful  allies  gathered  around  him,  and  the  time  has 
already  come  when  the  alcoholic  interests  are  content  to  ac- 
cept compromises  for  the  modification  of  existing  laws.  In 
the  United  States  the  temperance  movement  grows  stronger 
and  stronger  year  by  year.  It  embraces  those  who  use 
stimulants  in  moderation,  and  those  who  can  not  govern 
their  own  appetites.  But  its  strength  of  recruits  is  coming 
from  the  tax-payers,  who  are  unwilling  longer  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  paupers  and  the  punishment  of  criminals  made  by 
alcoholic  indulgence.  The  experiment  is  in  the  new  and  grow- 
ing States  of  Kansas  and  Iowa.  The  local-option  movement 
everywhere  is  a  new  departure.  In  the  States  named  "  pro- 
hibition" is  sanctioned  by  the  organic  law.  It  is  embodied  in 
the  constitution,  and  supported  by  a  public  opinion  that  will 
elect  judges  and  furnish  jurors.  It  is  a  grand  experiment  in 
the  direction  of  a  civilization  that  for  centuries  has  been  un- 
der the  heel  of  a  ruinous  and  destructive  traffic.  We  hope 
it  may  succeed  ;  and  look  to  it,  if  successful — as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be — as  a  departure  in  the  direction  of  the 
grandest  reform  that  has  been  inaugurated  in  centuries  of 
time.  If  the  temperance  movement  succeeds  in  Iowa  and 
Kansas,  it  will  spread  to  the  neighboring  States  ;  it  will 
reach  California,  and  become  an  issue  here.  Ours  is  a  vine- 
growing  and  wine-making  State,  and  prohibition  may  not  be 
attempted  if  control  and  regulation  may  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose.  But  it  is  a  mistake,  which  the  Democratic  party 
has  made  in  its  eagerness  to  secure  the  whisky  vote.  It  was 
a  fearful  mistake  when,  in  bidding  for  that  vote,  it  under- 
took, in  alliance  with  an  avowed  law-breaking  organization 
— the  "  League  of  Freedom " — to  trample  under  foot  the 
Sunday  law.  It  was  a  declaration  to  society  that  its  best  in- 
terests and  its  most  honored  traditions  must  be  sacrificed 
so  that  the  alcoholic  trade  might  profit  and  prosper.  This 
has  aroused  men  who  have  heretofore  taken  no  part  in  the 
temperance  movement.  It  has  alarmed  good  citizens  and 
tax-payers  to  ask  the  question,  "  Where  will  the  exactions 
of  this  traffic  stop?"  Men  and  property-owners  who  are 
not  professors  of  religion,  who  do  not  attend  church  on  Sun- 
day, who  have  not  taken  temperance  pledges,  and  who  do 
not  believe  in  blue-laws,  are  aroused  to  the  fact  that  the 
conflict  exists,  and  that,  in  their  own  interest,  and  in  the 
protection  of  their  property,  they  are  compelled  to  take  sides. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


If  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  alcohol  are  wise,  they 
will  not  challenge  the  tax-payers  to  this  combat,  for  they  have 
but  one  place  to  go.  It  has  now  become  a  political  issue  in 
this  State  as  to  whether  the  drinking-saloon  shall  be  favored 
over  all  other  industries,  and  be  permitted  in  defiance  of  law 
to  sell  its  poisons  on  Sunday.  To  do  this,  to  catch  the  vote 
of  the  conscienceless  maker  and  the  vile  and  unprincipled 
mob  of  whisky-venders,  the  Democratic  party  has  resolved 
to  repeal  the  Sunday  law.  The  Republican  party  will,  we 
think  and  hope,  meet  this  issue  squarely,  and  go  to  the  peo- 
ple upon  it.  It  is  a  practical  one,  and  involves  considera- 
tions of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  classes  of  society. 
When  the  Republican  party  shall  lose  the  moral  courage  to 
dare  to  do  the  right  thing  in  politics,  declare  the  right  prin- 
ciples in  its  platform,  and  put  the  right  men  in  nomination 
for  office,  it  will  deserve  defeat.  To  close  gin-mills,  whisky- 
saloons,  and  all  kinds  of  drinking  doggeries  on  Sunday  is 
the  duty  of  all  civilized  and  Christian  communities. 

From  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  from  a  lady's  corres- 
pondence to  a  relative,  and  not  designed  for  publication, 
we  make  the  following  extract  : 

Mv  Dear  Father  :  I  can't  help  writing  you  a  few  words  to  ask  you 
to  tell  me  what  the  real  feeling  in  California  is  on  this  Chinese  question. 
I  know  how  you  and  Emeline  felt  when  I  was  there  ;  but  I  want  to 
know  what  you  think  now.  It  seems  as  if  the  heads  of  the  Argonaut 
have  been  turned.  They  talk  in  the  wildest  way  about  everybody  who 
thinks  our  treaty  with  China  should  be  respected,  and  they  talk  in  a 
real  Kearney  style  about  Massachusetts  and  her  senators.  Even  if  they 
can't  think  as  the  President  and  some  other  wise  people  do,  I  should 
not  think  they  would  use  the  kind  of  language  they  have  so  denounced 
in  Kearney.  You  see  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  anything  about  the 
California  feeling  except  what  I  get  from  the  papers,  and  that  is  one 
side.  Do  write  me  what  you,  and  the  people  you  talk  with,  think  about 
it,  and  if  there  is  much  excitement  about  it  there.  When  I  was  there 
you  used  to  be  threatened  if  you  employed  Chinamen.  Are  you  now? 
I  have  always  admired  the  free,  bold  way  in  which  the  Argonaut  at- 
tacked the  evils  of  the  day.  But  the  language  its  editor  uses  in  the  paper 
of  April  8th  I  think  is  beneath  any  gentleman. 

Your  daughter,  Lizzie. 

In  reply  to  our  friend's  daughter  Lizzie,  we  confess  and 
apologize  for  our  bad  language  in  our  paper  of  April  8th  ; 
not  to  the  senators  of  Massachusetts,  nor  to  the  other  Re- 
publican politicians  who  forfeited  their  honor  and  violated 
their  pledges  upon  the  Chinese  question,  and  who.  in  sen- 
atorial action,  repudiated  the  obligations  they  entered  into  at 
Chicago  ;  not  to  the  pietists  and  sentimentalists  of  New 
England,  who,  in  their  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  the  hea- 
then Chinese,  would  bring  them  to  America  for  missionary 
effort,  and  thereby  endanger  American  youth  by  bringing 
them  in  contact  with  the  vices  of  this  most  miserable  race, 
and  enable  them  to  acquire  habits  that  destroy  soul  and 
body — crimes  and  vices  that  feed  our  penitentiaries,  asy- 
lums, and  mad-houses  with  the  victims  of  gambling,  opium, 
and  syphilis  ;  not  to  the  merchants  and  railroad  magnates, 
who,  for  the  gain  of  commerce  and  the  greed  of  profit, 
would  sink  this  country  to  that  depth  of  social  degradation 
that  characterizes  the  condition  of  this  most  abominable  of 
Oriental  nations — a  country  in  which  if  our  friend's  daughter 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born,  and  born  of  poor  parents, 
she  might  have  been  put  in  a  basket  of  ozier  twigs,  and  sent 
down  the  Yank-tze-Kiang  to  the  ocean,  as  food  for  fish,  or 
have  been  reared  and  sold  as  a  prostitute  and  slave  to  ply 
her  vocation  in  San  Francisco  at  the  bidding  of  some  nasty 
hag  ;  not  to  the  men  of  broad  acres  or  manufacturing  indus- 
tries who  think  wealth  the  only  barometer  of  a  nation's  prog- 
ress, and  cheap  labor  the  solution  of  all  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy — our  apologies  are  not  made  to  these,  nor  to 
any  one  who  does  not  believe  that  the  progress  of  American 
civilization  and  the  preservation  of  American  republican 
government  depends  upon  an  intelligent,  homogeneous 
people,  capable  of  becoming  citizens  and  performing  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  citizenship.  To  such  of  our  citizens 
who  do  not  know  how  the  senior  senator  from  Massachusetts 
spells  his  name,  we  apologize.  We  are  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  upon  this  question  the  president  has  shown  himself 
over-wise,  and  we  think  that  all  the  world  and  all  the  people 
in  it  who  do  not  agree  with  us  upon  the  Chinese  question  are 
wrong.  Our  language  in  discussing  this  topic  was  "  plain," 
and  if  it  at  times  was  almost  "profane,"  our  friend's  daugh- 
ter will  permit  us  to  remind  her  that  there  are  certain  ques- 
tions where  other  than  strong  language  will  not  do  the  sub- 
ject justice.  We  recall  the  instance  of  the  deacon  who  drove 
oxen  ;  of  the  good  clergyman  with  a  load  of  winter  apples, 
gcing  up-hill,  when  the  tail-board  of  his  wagon  dropped  off; 
of  the  emigrant  who  met  with  family  difficulties  a  mile  from 
water,  and  of  the  very  excellent  lady  who,  coming  late  to  the 
train,  found  a  profane  gentleman  imprecating  his  luck  at  be- 
ing left,  and  thanked  him  for  expressing  her  sentiments.  So 
we  used  strong  and  wicked  language  upon  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion against  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  and  others  to  satisfy 
those  good  people  who  are  wicked  enough  to  "  think  swear," 
but  lack  the  moral  courage  to  swear  out  loud  with  good 
round  oaths  of  denunciation  against  the  political,  puritani- 
cal, and  commercial  villains  who  would  imperil  the  country 
for  sentiment,  hypocrisy,  or  coin.  We  beg  leave  to  assure 
Miss  Lizzie,  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  that  we  in  Califor- 
nia think  that  Chinese  immigration  should  be  restricted  and 
discouraged,  and  that  this  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 


honest,  disinterested,  and  intelligent  people.  This  does  not 
include  certain  manufacturers  and  railroad-builders  who  are 
making  money  out  of  the  Chinese,  or  certain  preachers  who 
think  they  can  fool  Saint  Peter,  and  steal  into  Abraham's 
bosom  with  a  false  check  for  deeds  of  sham  piety  and  lip 
hypocrisy. 

The  Bulletin  drowns  hard,  but  we  believe  it  has  now  gone 
under  water  for  the  last  time.  It  looks  very  much  to  us  as 
if  it  had  realized  Mr.  Mantalini's  gloomy  apprehension,  and 
become  a  "  demnition  moist  body."  It  has  fought  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  long  and  persistently.  We  do  not 
expect  to  witness  any  more  of  its  convulsive  kickings  or 
struggles  against  the  inevitable.  The  Board  of  Supervisors, 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  public  have  put  it  in  a  bag,  tied 
a  stone  around  it,  and  thrown  it  into  deep  water,  from  whence 
not  even  the  thunderings  of  its  own  clamor  will  be  able  to 
bring  it  to  the  surface.  But  the  dead  carcass  always  gener- 
ates a  gas,  and  this  comes  to  the  surface  in  air  bubbles.  It 
is  so  with  cats.  It  is  so  with  newspapers.  One  of  the  gas- 
eous air  bubbles  came  to  the  surface  in  Tuesday's  editorial, 
and  reads  thus  :  "  There  is  a  streak  of  communism  in  the 
"  business  that  may  yet  assume  immense  proportions.  If 
"property  is  to  bear  some  of  the  expense  of  the  water  sup- 
plied consumers,  it  may  soon  be  asked,  why  not  all  ?  The 
"  stockholders  of  the  Water  Company  are  large  property 
"  owners.  This  is  the  t  poisoned  chalice  '  that  may  yet  be 
"  applied  to  their  lips.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Supervisors 
"  engaged  in  this  business  threatened  that  if  the  pres- 
ent demand  were  not  conceded  the  larger  one  to  which 
"reference  has  been  made  would  soon  be  insisted 
"  upon.  But  all  this  time  the  persons  who  are  threat- 
"ened  seem  to  sleep  sounder  than  Epimenides."  Epi 
menides  was  a  poet  who  flourished  some  seven  centuries 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  slept,  and  slept  soundly, 
fifty-seven  years.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  argonautic  ex 
pedition,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  lost,  as  we  would  be 
glad  to  reprint  it  as  an  "  Old  Favorite."  Epimenides  is  also 
dead.  There  is  a  streak  of  communism  in  the  final  disposi 
tion  of  the  water  question,  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  places  the  burden  of  water  supply  where  it  properly 
belongs — upon  real  property,  personal  property,  and  con 
sumers,  upon  non-resident  and  resident  property  owners, 
upon  the  owners  of  improved  and  unimproved  property  ; 
and  if  the  owners  of  Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  stock 
are  compelled  to  pay  their  just  quota  of  supplying  this  city 
with  water  by  a  tax  upon  their  property,  we  see  no  objection 
to  it.  If  the  alternative  is  presented,  that  consumers  shall 
pay  for  all  water,  or  property  pay  for  all  water,  we  favor 
placing  the  tax  upon  property,  and  then  water  consumers 
would  pay  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  amount,  be 
cause  they  are  large  owners  of  property.  The  practical  rule 
as  now  applied,  is  this  :  Tenants  make  their  landlords  pay 
the  water  rate  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  and  thus  the  wa- 
ter burden  falls  upon  a  few  property  owners,  while  the  larger 
and  wealthier  owners  of  real  estate  escape,  and  the  owners 
of  personal  property  pay  nothing.  To  illustrate  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  Bulletin's  argument,  let  us  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  let  him  follow  the  reasoning  to  its 
conclusion,  and  see  where  this  water  logic  will  land  him- 
The  Bulletin  insists  that  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
shall  furnish  free  water  for  streets,  sewers,  parks,  public 
buildings,  for  extinguishing  fires,  and  for  all  other 
municipal  uses,  and  that  the  consumers  shall  pay  all  that 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  company,  pay  interest  on 
capital,  make  repairs,  and  for  maintenance  of  extension 
of  system.  At  the  same  time  the  Bulletin  argues 
that  any  other  corporation  has  the  right  to  introduce 
water  from  any  other  source,  and  not  be  subject  to  any  of 
these  public  duties,  because  the  new  corporation  or  company 
will  not  have  contracted  so  to  do.  Any  company  or  individ- 
ual may,bore  an  artesian  well,  build  water-tanks,  use  the 
streets  for  mains  and  distributing  pipes,  and  sell  the  water 
to  customers  without  becoming  subject  to  any  liability  for 
free  water.  The  Chinese  may  establish  a  water  company 
for  their  own  locality,  and  all  these  new  concerns,  corpora- 
tions, companies,  or  individuals  may  not  be  compelled  to 
establish  fire-hydrants,  or  to  use  their  water  for  sprinkling 
streets  and  parks,  flushing  sewers,  or  extinguishing  fires,  or 
otherwise  contribute  water  for  any  public  necessity.  Carry 
this  principle  out  till  the  town  is  thus  provided  with  water 
and  the  whole  private  consumption  would  be  furnished  from 
these  private  sources.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
would  still,  under  the  Bulletins  interpretation  of  its  con- 
tract, be  compelled  to  maintain  its  works  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  "free  water  to  the  public."  All  the  water 
demanded  by  the  public  for  the  health  of  the  community, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  for  beautifying  parks,  for 
extinguishing  fires,  and  for  supplying  the  public  buildings 
and  fountains  would  be  drawn  from  the  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany's mains  for  nothing,  while  all  the  water  that  should  be 
paid  for  for  private  use  would  come  from  private  individu- 
als and  companies.  Spring  Valley  would  thus  be  compelled 
to  protect  the  city  from  conflagrations,  and  to  supply  water 
for  public  use  without  a  dollar  of  revenue.  Does  the  Bulle- 
tin so  far  presume  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  or  upon 
its   selfishness,  as   to  believe  that  it  desires  anything  of  the 


kind  ?  The  Bulletin  knows,  and  every  intelligent  man 
knows,  that  unless  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  can 
maintain  its  revenue  it  can  not  maintain  its  water  service. 
When  the  money  fails,  the  water  will  fail.  When  the 
income  of  the  company  no  longer  justifies  its  existence  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  reservoirs,  mains,  distributing  pipes, 
and  hydrants,  it  will  shut  down  its  gates  and  retire  from 
business  ;  and  as  this  water  supply  is  in  another  county,  and 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  government  of  San 
Francisco,  there  is  no  judicial  mandate  that  can  compel  it  to 
bring  water  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  busi- 
ness proposition  that  this  company  will  supply  our  city  with 
water  just  so  long  as  it  pays,  and  no  longer.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  all  property  benefited  by  the  water  should  pay  for 
its  use.  To  advocate  artesian  wells,  or  water  from  any 
source  of  supply,  and  not  exact  from  the  individuals  or  com- 
panies owning  them  the  same  exactions  as  apply  to  Spring 
Valley,  is  neither  reasonable  nor  honest.  When  this  contro- 
versy ends,  and  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  Company 
can  get  out  of  law,  out  of  politics,  and  out  from  under  the 
lash  of  its  enemies,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  hope  for 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  water,  and  for  such  extensions  of 
the  system  as  the  wants  of  a  growing  city  demand.  When 
the  water  company  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  all 
others  dealing  in  this  water  commodity,  and  fairly  paid  by 
the  city  for  the  water  it  uses,  then  it  will  be  able  to  enter 
into  a  fair  competition  with  all  water-merchants.  If  this  is 
communism,  we  are  communists.  It  certainly  is  not  agrari- 
anism.  It  does  not  declare  that  water  is  not  property  which 
anybody  may  take  without  compensation  ;  or  if  water  is 
property,  it  does  not  declare  that  "  property  is  theft,"  which 
any  demagogue,  political  vagabond,  lobbyist,  or  blackmailer 
may  steal  or  confiscate.  It  would  be  just  as  equitable — for 
it  involves  the  identical  principle— to  say  that  a  gas  company 
should  light  streets,  parks,  and  public  places  for  nothing,  for 
the  privilege  of  supplying  private  individuals  with  light  for 
their  dwellings  or  places  of  business.  This  would  compel 
the  personal  consumer  to  pay  for  a  commodity  that  is  used 
by  the  municipal  government  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Gas- 
light is  a  convenience  to  all ;  it  is  a  police  agent  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  ;  it  adds  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
all  our  citizens  ;  it  is  used  in  public  buildings  by  the  peo- 
ple's servants.  So  much  of  it  as  is  thus  used  is  a  charge 
upon  the  general  fund,  and  rightfully  so.  It  is  a  tax  upon 
all  property,  and  this  is  recognized  as  just  and  fair.  To  im- 
pose all  this  burden  upon  the  few  who  reside  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  use  gas,  would  be  unjust  and  altogether  inequitable. 
We  must  close  this  argument,  lest  our  heavy  canonading 
should  bring  the  dead  corpse  of  the  Bulletin  to  the  surface 
again,  and  God  knows  we  are  tired  of  this  kind  of  literature. 
We  have  endured  it  now  for  some  fifteen  years  in  the  Bulle- 
tin and  Call,  and  if,  like  Epimenides,  they  will  go  to  sleep 
over  the  Spring  Valley  water  question  for  fifty-seven  years, 
we  shall  hope  ere  then  to  have  reached  those  golden  clouds 
where  water  is  pure  and  abundant,  where  water  controver- 
sies are  no  longer  heard,  and  we  shall  be  content  to  allow 
the  Bulletin  and  Call's  editors  and  proprietors  to  constitute 
themselves  free- water  advocates,  and  pursue  their  contro- 
versy in  that  other  and  hotter  place  where  the  water  ques- 
tion is  a  more  important  one  than  we  regard  it  here. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  an  independent  Republican, 
with  enough  of  pride  to  think,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  de- 
sirous of  political  preferment,  that  the  party  needs  his  ser- 
vices and  support  more  than  he  needs  the  support  of  the 
party.  The  Republican  party  can  not  exist  without  the  aid 
of  its  independent  voters.  Independent  voters  will  not  fol- 
low the  lead  of  professional  politicians.  When  a  candidate 
for  governor  makes  use  of  these  hirelings  to  force  a  nomina- 
tion which  he  would  not  otherwise  attain,  and  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled,  the  independent  voter  is  absolved  from  his 
party  allegiance,  and  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Ap- 
plication :  The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  lived  twenty- 
eight  years  in  the  same  house  and  in  the  same  ward,  and  in 
order  to  serve  his  party  is  ambitious  to  go  as  a  delegate  to 
the  State  Convention.  A  candidate  for  governor,  claiming 
residence  in  another  county,  comes  to  San  Francisco  and 
engages  a  gang  of  professional  ward  strikers  to  go  into  the 
writer's  precinct,  and,  by  fraudulent  practices,  defeat  him. 
This  the  gubernatorial  candidate  has  a  right  to  do.  But  it 
allows  the  defeated  delegate  to  get  into  the  convention  the 
best  way  he  can  ;  to  defeat  the  candidate's  nomination,  if  he 
can,  by  exposing  his  associates,  his  character,  and  his  prac- 
tices ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  gubernatorial  candidate's 
nomination,  justifies  the  writer  in  opposing  his  election  by 
all  the  efforts  which  an  honorable  partisan  may  put  forth. 
And  when  the  thing  is  over,  it  is  for  fair-minded  and  intelli- 
gent Republicans  to  say  which  is  the  bolter,  the  candidate  for 
delegate  or  the  candidate  for  governor  ;  which  the  sore-head, 
the  beaten  delegate  or  the  beaten  governor. 

On  the  Oostonaula  River,  in  Georgia,  a  catfish  twenty-five 
feet  long  swallowed  a  three-year-old  calf,  and  both  died.  At 
San  Jose1,  in  California,  the  Democratic  party  swallowed 
General  Stoneman.  They  are  now  struggling  in  deep  water. 
We  are  looking  on  from  the  bank  in  great  anxiety.  Or 
sympathy  is  with  the  calf. 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE     DEBRIS    QUESTION    AGAIN. 


Having  given  space  last  week  to  an  article  presenting  the 
miners'  side  of  this  question,  we  now  print  the  following 
communication,  giving  the  farmers'  side  : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  As  you  opened  your  columns  last  week  to  a 
communication  on  the  debris  question  from  Mr.  E.  L.  McClure,  of 
Dutch  Fiat,  written  "  from  a  resident  miner's  standpoint,"  I  venture  to 
hope  that  you  will  find  space  for  a  reply  from  the  standpoint  of  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Valley.  It  may  be  dangerous  for  the  Argonaut  to  invite 
communications  on  this  topic,  as,  if  it  gave  place  to  them  all,  its  col 
umns  might  become  as  much  choked  with  debris  literature  as  are  the 
channels  of  the  rivers  with  debris.  The  question  is  one  that  admits  of 
such  a  wide  range  of  discussion  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
circumscribed  space. 

Mr.  McClure's  defense  of  the  hydraulic  mining  side  of  this  question 
rests  upon  two  main  points  :  first,  that  the  hydraulic  miners  have  the 
right  to  prosecute  their  destructive  industry  as  they  have  been  doing, 
and  second,  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  so  prosecute 
it.     And  first,  as  to  the  question  of  right. 

Mr.  McClure  begins  by  asserting  the  right  to  mine,  which  nobody 
denies.  Dumpage  being  necessary  in  all  mining  operations,  he  makes 
the  question-begging  deduction  that  the  right  to  mine  includes  the 
"right  of  dumpage."  Upon  the  basis  of  this  assumed  right  of  dump- 
age  he  makes  it  appear  that  the  hydraulic  miners  are  entirely  justified 
in  discharging  their  debris  into  the  rivers.  This  portion  of  hi?  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  a  confusion  of  terms.  It  is  true  that  all  mining 
necessitates  dumping,  but  the  necessity  of  dumping  and  the  right  to 
dump  are  two  entirely  different  and  distinct  propositions.  It  does  not 
follow  because  mining  can  not  be  carried  on  without  a  place  of  deposit 
for  the  resulting  debris,  that  the  miner  has  a  right  to  dump  his  debris 
where  he  pleases.  So  long  as  he  dumps  the  debris  upon  his  own 
ground,  and  restrains  it  from  flowing  upon  the  ground  of  others,  he  is 
exercising  a  natural  right.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  hydraulic 
miner  does  not  do.  He  discharges  the  debris  from  his  own  land  in  such 
a  way  that  the  streams  deposit  it  upon  the  land  of  others,  to  their  man- 
ifest injury. 

It  is,  in  fact,  but  reopening  a  settled  question  to  discuss  this  point  of 
"  right."  In  the  trial  of  the  Gold  Run  suit  every  fact  and  every  argu- 
ment that  some  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  the  State  could  bring  forward 
on  this  point  was  submitted  and  reviewed.  And  with  what  result? 
Judge  Temple,  after  a  long  and  laborious  consultation  of  all  the  author- 
ities cited,  says  in  his  decision  "that  the  defendant  has  not  acquired 
any  right  to  the  use  of  the  bed  of  the  American  River,  or  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  as  places  of  deposit  for  its  mining  tailing*;,"  He  also 
finds  "  that  the  said  acts  of  defendant  constitute  a  public  nuisance,  in 
that  they  are  an  obstruction  of  the  free  use  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  their  said  lands  situate  along  the*  banks 
of  said  river,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  comfortable  enjoyment  thereof, 
and  in  that  they  unlawfully  obstruct  the  free  passage  and  use  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner  of  the  said  Sacramento  River."  Clearly  these  quota- 
dons  dispose  of  that  pretence  of  right  which  the  miners  set  up.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  a  convention  of  hydraulic  miners  at  Nevada 
City  formally  indorsed  Judge  Temple's  decision.  Is  it  not  idle,  then, 
for  any  one  to  assert  this  "  right  to  dump  "  ? 

And  now  to  the  question  of  expediency.  Mr.  McClure's  argument 
is  that  hydraulic  mining  has  done  little  damage  ;  that  its  continuance 
could  do  little  damage  ;  that  the  industry  should  be  protected  on  the 
ground  that  gold  is  needed  in  commerce  ;  that  the  damage  caused  by 
hydraulic  mining  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  wealth  it  has  pro- 
duced ;  and,  finally,  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  industry  far  outweigh  any  damages  to  which  its  continu- 
ance could  possibly  give  rise. 

The  damages  resulting  from  hydraulic  mining  may  be  divided  into 
direct  and  indirect.  Some  of  the  direct  damages  have  been  set  forth 
in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Doctor  M.  M.  Chipman.  His  researches  into 
the  sources  of  malaria  led  him  to  visit  this  section,  and  he  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  evidences  that  he  saw  of  the  destructiveness  of  mining 
debris,  that  he  spent  ten  weeks  in  traveling  through  what  may  be 
termed  the  debris  districts,  gathering  facts  and  figures  in  relation  to  the 
damage  done.  The  actual  depreciation  and  ruin  directly  caused  by 
mining  debris,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  data,  amounted  to  fifteen 
million  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  dollars  ;  there  having  been  forty  thousand  and  fifty  acres  of  rich 
fruit  and  garden  land  ruined,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  acres  of  other  valuable  land  damaged 
and  lessened  in  value. 

Mr.  McClure,  it  has  been  shown,  is  very  wide  of  the  mark  in  saying 
that  "  the  actual  damage  narrows  down  to  a  small  strip  of  land  lying 
along  the  rivers,  and  even  this  can  be  protected  without  stopping  the 
mines."  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers, 
"  claimed  as  their  own  by  the  hydraulic  miners,  were  long  ago  buried 
under  debris.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  of  as  good  land  as  ever  the  sun 
shone  on  are  covered  ten  feet  deep  with  debris  from  the  Yuba  River. 
The  natural  bed  of  the  Yuba  was  long  since  filled  up,  and  now  the 
river  wanders  at  will  over  the  bottom  lands.  The  "  high  "  land  of  the 
plains  is  in  many  places  below  the  low-water  plane  of  the  river,  which 
is  prevented  from  leaving  the  bottom  lands  only  by  immense  levees, 
whose  construction  has  entailed  an  enormous  outlay.  The  cost  of  the 
repairs  and  additions  annually  made  to  these  levees  keeps  poor  the 
farmers  of  this  district.  The  same  burden  of  levee-building  rests  upon 
the  farmers  of  Butte,  Sutter,  Yolo,  Sacramento,  and  Placer,  as  well  as 
those  living  on  the  banks  of  the  debris-laden  tributaries  of  the  San  Jua- 
quin. 

In  regard  to  the  indirect  damages  from  hydraulic  mining,  whole 
pages  oi  the  Argonaut  might  be  filled,  and  yet  the  subject  would  seem 
to  demand  further  extension.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  these  indirect 
damages  do  not  admit  of  anything  approaching  to  an  exact  estimate. 
Had  it  not  been  for  hydraulic  mining,  who  can  say  what  would  not  be 
the  value  of  the  fat  lands  ruined,  and  what  the  value  of  their  annual 
products  ?  Who  can  say  what  industries  would  have  sprung  up  in  this 
valley,  and  what  its  population  and  wealth  would  be?  G.  G.  Briggs, 
who  planted  the  first  orchard  in  Northern  California,  has  stoutly  main- 
tained that  hydraulic  mining,  directly  and  indirectly,  has  damaged  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  million  dollars.  The  famous  orchard 
which  he  planted,  now  buried  out  of  sight  in  debris,  would,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  fruit-growers,  to-day  be  worth  at  least  half  a  million  dollars 
had  hydraulic  mining  never  been.  Who  can  estimate  the  mental  suf- 
fering that  has  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  scores  of  happy  homes  ? 
Mining  debris  has  made  homeless  tramps  of  men  once  prosperous,  and 
has  sent  other  men  it  has  ruined  broken-hearted  to  untimely  graves. 
These  are  not  fanciful  sufferings.  Witness  the  case  of  James  Keyes, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  first  de'bris  suit,  dying  in  poverty,  of  grief  at  the 
destruction  of  his  home  and  farm. 

All  the  evil  that  hydraulic  mining  has  so  far  inflicted  is  as  nothing  to 
the  evil  that  threatens  to  follow  from  its  continuance.  Should  the  fill- 
ing continue  in  that  section  of  the  Yuba  River  which  flows  through  the 
plain,  the  river  will  inevitably,  in  some  time  of  flood,  sweep  across  of 
Yuba  County  to  the  Feather  River,  and  on  through  Sutter  County  to 
the  Sacramento.  Through  the  new  channel  thus  formed  the  united 
streams  would  flow,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  turn  them  back. 
Nothing  but  the  restraints  of  levees  prevented  this  threatened  calamity 
from  occurring  last  winter.  Such  a  catastrophe  would  inevitably  ruin 
the  greater  portion  of  these  two  counties,  and  would  occasion  a  serious 
disturbance  to  the  drainage  of  the  whole  valley. 

Mr.  McClure  may  ignore  the  power  of  gravitation,  and  the  power  of 
running  water  to  transfer  its  motion.  These  forces  nevertheless  exist. 
They  are  steadily  filling  with  debris  from  hydraulic  mines  the  bed  of  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  the  bay  into  which  it  empties.  It  is  needless  to 
go  over  ground  that  has  often  been  traversed,  and  give  facts  and  figures 
in  relation  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Sacramento  River.  A  mass  of  evi- 
dence in  relation  to  this  point  was  submitted  during  the  trial  of  the 
Gold  Run  case.  Nothing  but  ignorance  or  mendacity  can  explain  a 
denial  of  the  oft-proved  fact  that  the  Sacramento  River  is  steadily 
filling  up.  In  1879  State  Engineer  Hall  found  the  maximum  filling  in 
front  of  Sacramento  to  be  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  average  fifteen  feet. 
Colonel  MendeU  reported  to  the  War  Department,  in  January,  1882, 
•hat  the  level  of  the  beds  of  the  Yuba  and  the  Bear  has  risen  "  to  an 
on  of  5EV03J  f'"f  "-^ve  the  banks.    These  instances,"  be  adds, 


"may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  Sacramento 
and  Feather  rivers  under  a  continuance  of  the  influences  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  The  abandonment  of  existing  channels  is  a  consequence 
to  be  apprehended."  Colonel  Mendell  is  certainly  a  competent  engi- 
neer, and  he  has  never  been  suspected  of  hostility  to  hydraulic  mining. 
And  yet  Mr.  McClure  says  "  the  destruction  of  the  navigable  rivers  is 
impossible  "  ! 

Now  for  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  bay.  The  following  quotations 
are  from  Colonel  Mendell's  report :  "The  surveys  (San  Pablo  Bay)  of 
r863  and  1878  are  distinguished  by  a  deposit  of  76,025,000  cubic  yards, 
made  in  the  interval.  The  depth  of  deposit  averaged  over  the  area  of 
comparison,  24^  square  miles,  would  be  3. 1  feet The  mean  reduc- 
tion in  width  of  channel is  2,820  leet,  which  is  twenty-two  per 

cent  of  the  mean  width  of  1855.  A  comparison  of  maps  of  three  and 
one-half  miles  on  the  Sacramento,  near  its  mouth,  and  one  mile  "at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin,  shows  a  deposit  of  two  million  cubic  yards 
in  the  Sacramento,  and  five  hundred  thousand  in  the  San  Joaquin,  be- 
tween 1867  and  1878."  "A  comparison  of  charts  of  Carquinez  Straits 
during  different  dates  indicates  the  formation  of  large  deposits  in  re- 
cent years."  (This  report  was  made  January  1,  1882.)  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  there  is  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  river 
system  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  of  serious  injury  to  the  bay.  The 
far-reaching  consequences  of  such  destruction  must  be  left  to  the  read- 
er's imagination. 

The  argument  that  hydraulic  mining  should  be  protected  because  of 
the  importance  of  gold  to  the  world's  commerce,  is  not  founded  upon  a 
very  careful  study  of  political  economy.  Gold  is  not  wealth  in  any  true 
sense,  and  its  value  is  simply  that  of  a  convenient  "  counter  "  of  wealth. 
If  all  the  gold  were  swept  out  of  the  world  to-morrow,  the  world  would 
be  scarcely  one  whit  poorer  in  all  that  makes  actual  wealth.  Individ- 
ual loss,  and  great  and  general  obstruction  of  business  would  be  inevi- 
table, but  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  commerce  of  the  world* 
would  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  business  might  ultimately 
go  on  without  gold  as  well  as  it  ever  had  with  it.  This  point  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon. 

The  comparison  of  the  damages  caused  by  hydraulic  mining  with  the 
wealth  it  has  produced,  or  rather  the  profit  realized  on  its  gold  produc- 
tion, can  be  made  only  in  a  general  way.  Mr.  McClure  makes  some 
wild  statements  in  regard  to  the  gold  production  of  the  State.  Nothing 
but  "thousands  of  millions"  will  content  him,  whereas  the  data  of 
Garnett,  Raymond,  and  Valentine,  accepted  as  authoritative,  give  an 
aggregate  of  about  $1, 178.000,000  as  the  total  gold  production  of  Cali- 
fornia since  1847.  Hydraulic  mining  did  not  begin  until  1855,  and  was 
not  of  much  importance  until  i860.  The  average  gold  production  of 
California  for  the  twenty  years  between  i860  and  1880,  was  about 
525,000,000  a  year,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Valentine's  tables.  Of  this  amount 
the  hydraulic  mines  probably  did  not  contribute  more  than  an  average 
of  510,000,000  annually,  between  1870  and  1880,  and  not  more  than  an 
average  of  55,000,000  annually,  between  i860  and  1870.  We  have  theji 
a  total  yield  of  5150,000,000  from  the  hydraulic  mines.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  product,  not  profit.  The  distinction  is  impor- 
tant. Ten  men  that  have  lost  heavily  in  hydraulic  mining  can  be  found 
for  one  that  has  made  a  dollar  out  of  the  business.  It  is  notorious  that 
there  has  been  far  more  profit  in  selling  hydraulic  mines  at  inflated  prices 
than  in  working  them.  Some  of  the  hydraulic  mines  that  have  a  tremen- 
dous output  of  de'bris  have  never  paid  a  cent  in  dividends,  and  probably 
never  will  Many  of  the  hydraulic  mines  have  levied  numerous  assess- 
ments, and  have  never  paid  a  dividend.  But,  conceding  that  the  industry 
pays,  it  may  be  assumed  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  above  estimated  represents  profit  This  gives 
fifteen  million  dollars  of  profit-  When  the  estimated  total  profits 
of  the  hydraulic  mines  {fifteen  million  dollars)  is  set  opposite  the  esti- 
mated total  loss  in  the  valley,  (five  hundred  million  dollars,)  it  is  seen 
that  the  comparison  is  one  that  the  hydraulic  miners  should  not  invite. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  land  ruined  is  ruined  probably  for 
centuries  to  come,  the  value  of  what  might  have  been  the  products  of 
that  once  fertile  land  during  centuries  of  cultivation  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  future  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  can  not  be  described  in  terms  too 
gloomy  if  the  hydraulic  mines  are  to  be  permitted  to  continue  discharg- 
ing their  debris  into  the  river.  A  vast  desert  without  adequate  drain- 
age, and  incapable  of  cultivation,  the  best  portion  of  it  would  in  ten 
years  become.  The  damage  that  has  already  been  done  is  as  nothing 
to  the  damage  which  in  that  event  may  be  expected.  Just  enough 
mischief  has  so  far  been  done  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  best  portion  of 
the  valley,  its  towns  and  cities,  to  the  verge  of  complete  and  final 
destruction.  Marysville  is  in  jeopardy,  and  the  situation  of  Sacra- 
mento will  ultimately  be  worse  than  that  of  Marysville  now.  The 
construction  of  dams  in  the  Yuba  may  for  a  time  postpone,  but  can  not 
prevent,  the  calamity  that  awaits  Marysville  if  hydraulic  mining  is  to 
go  on.  The  miners  have  never  claimed  that  dams  would  hold  back 
more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  debris  put  into  the  river  above  the  dams, 
and  thirty  per  cent,  of  what  may  be  put  into  the  Yuba  annually  here- 
after would  be  enough  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction  in  the  val- 
ley. The  use  of  the  electric  light  has  practically  doubled  the  duty  of 
each  inch  of  water  flowing  to  the  hydraulic  mines.  The  amount 
of  debris  entering  the  Yuba  from  the  hydraulic  mines  was  in 
1880  about  twenty  million  cubic  yards.  The  introduction  of  the  electric 
light  must  have  given  rise  to  a  large  increase  in  the  flow  of  mining 
debris.  Mr.  McClure  is  quite  right  in  saying  "that  the  remaining 
gravel  to  be  washed  contains  but  a  small  per  centage  of  material  that 
can  be  carried  in  solution."  But  if  by  "  solution  "  he  means  suspen- 
sion, he  is  entirely  wrong.  Debris  is  not  carried  in  solution  ;  it  is 
carried  in  suspension.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  "  top 
gravel"  has  been  worked  off  in  the  hydraulic  mines,  as  a  whole. 
"Gravel  mine  "  is  a  misnomer.  The  debris  from  the  hydraulic  mines 
is  mainly  sand  and  pipe-clay.  Colonel  Mendell  estimates  that  there  are 
six  hundred  million  cubic  yards  of  ' '  gravel  "  workable  by  the  hydraulic 
process  lying  yet  untouched  in  the  Yuba  River  claims — a  quantity  of 
which  could  probably  not  be  worked  out  in  less  than  twenty  years. 
Colonel  Mendell's  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  debris  annually  dis- 
charged by  hydraulic  mines  into  the  Yuba  River  is  nineteen  million 
four  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards.  A  very  simple  calculation  will 
show  that  this  quantity  of  debris  would  fill  Market  Street  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  a  depth  of  seventy-five  feet  for  a  length  of  eleven  miles,  taking 
the  width  of  the  street  to  be  forty  yards.  The  statement  seems  incredi- 
ble, but  it  will  be  found  correct  The  quantity  of  debris  discharged 
into  the  Yuba  has  been  estimated  by  various  engineers  with  substan- 
tially the  same  result  This  illustration  should  convey  to  your  readers 
some  idea  of  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  evil  that  the  people  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  have  to  contend  with. 

The  Yuba  River  furnishes  the  worst  example  of  the  flow  of  mining 
debris,  but  there  are  many  other  streams  bearing  detritus  to  the  Valley. 
These  are  Dry  and  Butte  creeks.  Dry  Creek  No.  2,  and  the  Feather, 
American,  Cosumnes,  Mokelumne,  Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  and 
Tuolumne  rivers,  with  Dry  Creek  No.  3,  which  with  Mule,  Sutter,  and 
Jackson  creeks,  are  all  pouring  their  quota  of  hydraulic  mining  debris 
into  the  basins  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin.  In  1880  all 
these  rivers  and  creeks,  the  Yuba  included,  were  transporting  over  forty- 
six  million  cubic  yards  of  debris  into  the  one  great  interior  valley  of  the 
State. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance  to  be  considered.  There  is  al- 
ready enough  debris  in  the  Yuba,  Bear,  American,  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  below  all  sites  for  dams,  to  constitute  a  source  of  danger.  Fill- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  river  channels,  the  presence  of  these 
deposits  raises  the  flood  level.  If  the  dumping  of  debris  into  the  rivers 
should  cease,  the  water,  being  no  longer  burdened  with  debris  from  the 
mines,  would  attack  these  deposits  and  gradually  carry  them  down  to 
the  sea.  So  long  as  the  head-waters  are  kept  charged  with  detritus, 
however,  there  can  be  no  scouring  action  in  the  channels,  and  such 
scouring  appears  to  be  the  natural  solution  of  the  debris  problem. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this  question  upon  which  I  should 
like  to  touch,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  already  transgressed  too  much  upon 
your  space.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  people  of  the 
valley  make  no  war  upon  drift  and  quartz  mining.  Those  methods  of 
mining  do  them  no  harm,  and  that  they  fully  understand.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  there  is  good  reason  for  getting  "slickens"  into 
politics.  Slickens  is  the  paramount  issue  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  public-spirited  citizens  in  California  will  make 
common  cause  with  the  people  of  the  valley,  whose  homes  and  whose 
lives  :*re  imperilled  by  the  lawless  operations  of  the  hydraulic  miners. 

Marysville,  Cal.,  July  30, 1883.  Wm.  A,  Lawsgn, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Edmund  W.  Gosse  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  "  Thomas  Gray,"  in  the 
"English  Men  of  Letters"  series.  Mr.  Gosse  states  in  the  preface 
that  this  volume  differs  from  its  biographical  predecessors  in  that  ex- 
pansion instead  of  compression  has  been  the  method  employed  in  wri- 
ting it  In  fact  the  only  other  life  of  the  poet  which  had  any  pretensions 
to  a  biography  would  fill  about  thirty  pages  of  Mr.  Gosse's  book.  Gray's 
life  was  rather  uneventful,  one  of  its  chief  interests  being  the  poet's  friend- 
ship with  Horace  Walpole.  The  present  biographer  has,  however, 
made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  series.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  seventy-five  cents. 

The  third  "  Catalogue  of  the  San  Francisco  Free  Library  "  is  just 
out  It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  reflects  much  credit 
upon  its  compilers.  Since  November,  1880,  there  have  been  sixteen 
thousand  new  volumes  added  to  the  library.  These  have  been  cata- 
logued in  eight  separate  lists  :  A  list  of  all  the  English  books  added 
since  1880  ;  all  novels,  and  all  the  juvenile  works  ;  the  remaining  lists 
contain  successively  all  German,  French,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Latin,  and 
the  works  in  other  languages.  These  lists  are  prepared  by  single 
alphabet,  including  authors*  names,  titles,  and  subjects;  so  that  any 
one  who  remembers  either  the  author  of  a  work,  or  its  title,  or  else  what 
it  is  about,  can  find  by  the  catalogue  whether  the  book  is  in  the  library. 
Price,  seventy-five  cents. 

Announcements  :  The  forthcoming  Round-Robin  novel  is  entitled 
"Leone,"  and  is  a  chronicle  of  modern  Italy,  written  by  an  Italian. 
The  demand  for  Miss  Edith  Simcox's  "  Episodes  in  the  Lives  of  Men, 
Women,  and  Lovers,"  has  been  great  enough  to  justify  the  printing  of 

an  American  edition  by   J.    R.   Osgood  &  Co. A  new   Christmas 

publication,  with  a  page  double  the  size  of  that  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
and  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  matter  of  its  illustrations,  will  be  pub- 
lished this  year  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.  Its  title  will  be  "  Har- 
per's Christmas  Pictures  and  Papers,  done  by  the  Tile  Club  and  its 
Literary  Friends."  A  single  engraving  of  a  picture  by  Elihu  Vedder, 
which  is  being  executed  for  it  by  Cole,  is  thirty-three  inches  by  twenty- 
one  in  size. "The  Life  of  Ole  Bull,"  which  Mrs.  Ole  Bull  is  writ- 
ing, will  contain,  beside  a  steel  portrait  of  the  great  violinist,  several 
engravings  from  photographs,  showing  Mr.  Bull's  method  of  holding 

the  violin. Mr.  Frank  Cushing,  the  adopted  Zuni,  will  exhibit  his 

literary  metal  in  the  September  Atlantic  in  a  paper  on  a  "  Saddle  Trip 

to  the  Country  of  the  Havasupai." A  book  which  promises  to  be 

one  full  of  picturesque  interest  is  "  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,"  by  John  Ashton.  It  is  taken  from  original  sources,  and  is  to 
be  handsomely  illustrated.      It  is  now  going  through   the  press  in 

London. J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  imported  a  limited  edition  of 

Professor  von  Schiefner's  "Tibhetan  Tales" — specimens  of  the  folk-lore 
of  Central  Asia,  collected  from  several  volumes  of  the  "  Memoirs  "  of 

the  Academy  of  St   Petersburg. London,   it  is  reported,  is  to 

have  a  rival  to  The  Century  in  the  shape  of  a  revised  and  improved  edi- 
tion of  The  But  lingion. 

Three  new  additions  have  been  made  to  the  ' '  Trans-Atlantic  Novels. " 
"  Lady  Beauty,"  by  Allan  Muir,  whose  "  Harold  Saxon  "  is  perhaps 
his  best  known  novel  in  this  country,  is  a  rather  pleasantly  written  and 
chatty  English  story,  with  not  much  plot,  but  with  a  graceful  heroine. 
The  second  novel  is  a  translation  by  E.  H.  Hazen  from  the  French  of 
Ludovic  Halevy's  "Abbe  Constantine."  Halevy  has  done  some  bright 
work,  and  every  page  of  his  varied  stories  and  librettos  gleams  with 
sparkling  nit  Anyone  who  has  followed  the  librettos  of  "  La  Belle 
Helene,"  "  Orphee  aux  Enfers,"  or  "  La  Grande  Duchesse  "  will  real- 
ize this.  Many  of  his  stories,  although  cleverly  written,  are  possessed 
of  most  dubious  morals,  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  are  characterized 
by  the  greatest  purity.  Two  years  ago  Halevy  sent  a  copy  of  a  charm- 
ing and  pathetic  story,  which  he  had  just  published,  to  his  little  niece, 
then  in  a  convent  near  Tours.  The  Mother  Superior  of  the  convent  took 
pains  to  read  the  story.  So  much  was  she  delighted  with  its  religious 
tendencies  that  she  straightway  sent  to  Paris  for  a  full  edition  of  Halevy's 
works  for  the  convent  library.  The  books  arrived,  and  were  distributed 
throughout  the  institution  with  pious  injunctions  to  read  these  literary 
models  for  edification.  The  good  mother  was  highly  gratified  to  find 
that  these  books  were  more  sought  after  than  anything  else  in  the 
library.  She  realized  the  reason  when,  two  days  after,  a  scandalized 
sister  broughj  for  her  perusal  the  classic  book  ot  stories  which  includes 
"Madame  et  Monsieur  Cardinal."  "Abbe  Constantine,"  the  present 
story,  is  charming  in  its  style,  and  irreproachable  in  its  morals.  It  will 
greatly  interest  Americans  from  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  Mackay 
family  in  Paris.  The  author  has  clothed  the  rich  American  and  his 
family  in  a  rosy  mist  of  romance.  Mrs.  Mackay  could  ask  for  no  more 
delicate  flattery  than  the  pen  sketch  which  Halevy  has  made  of  her 
under  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Scott"  The  third  novel  of  this  seriesisby 
Annie  Edwards,  and  is  entitled  "At  the  Eleventh  Hour."  Miss  Ed- 
wards will  be  remembered  chiefly  by  her  popular  story,  "  Ought  We  to 
Visit  Her?"  "At  the  Eleventh  Hour"  is  an  English  society  novel, 
with  a  rather  striking  plot  and  strong  action.  The  style  is  frequently 
too  profuse,  and  with  a  tendency  toward  the  exaggerated  emotional. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price  of 
each,  sixty  cents. 

Miscellany:  The  Califomian  for  August  contains  a  well-written  arti- 
cle by  Miss  Heath,  on  the  "  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  California." 
Leonard  Kip's  story,  "Thaloe,"is  continued.  Edward  Kirkpatrick 
begins  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on  "The  Basques."  A  pretty 
Japanese  love  story  is  by  H.  C.  LiddelL  "Intellect  versus  Influ- 
ence," is  by  C.  T.   Hopkins.     The  usual  variety  of  stories,  sketches, 

reviews,  and  editorials. R.  Worthington,  of  New  York,  announces 

for  immediate  publication  Theodore  Tilton's  new  book  entitled 
"  Swabian  Stories,"  consisting  of  eighteen  tales,  legendary,  historical, 
and  fanciful,  some  tragic  and  others  humorous,  done  in  various 
metres  and  all  in  rhyme  ;  also  Algernon  Swinburne's  new  book,  which 
contains  some  of  the  finest  poems  and  sonnets  he  has  ever  written,  en- 
tided  "Tristam  of  Lyonesse,"  and  other  poems. Mr.  T.  B.  Aid- 
rich,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  is  now  in  Europe.  He  will  visit 
the    Northern    countries,    possibly    Russia,    and   return   in   the  fall. 

That  clever   satire  on    the  modern  advanced    woman,    "The 

Revolt    of  Man,"  is   the  work  of  Mr.   Walter   Besant,    the  novelist 

and    essayist. The  two  literary  brothers  De  Goncourt  propose 

to  found  a  new  academy,  of  which  all  the  ten  members  are  to  be 
prpse  writers,  and  each  is  to  receive  a  life  pension  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  An  annual  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  given 
for  the  best  work  of  the  year,  to  be  chosen  by  the  academy.  This 
scheme  was  arranged  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  fortune  of  the  brothers 
is  to  serve  as  the  foundation.  The  ten  members  are  to  be  named  in 
the  will  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  and  as  vacancies  occur  they  will  be 
filled  by  election.  Among  the  first  ten  are  to  be  Alphonse  Daudet  and 
Messieurs  Zola  and  Veuillot At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Brown- 
ing Society,  held  in  London  the  other  day,  the  entertainment  consisted 
of  recitations,  readings,  and  music,  the  words  of  the  songs  executed  be- 
ing of  course  those  of  the  author  of  "Sordello."  Mr.  Stanford's  set- 
tings of  the  "  Cavalier  Tunes  "  are  said  to  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful.  Mr.   Swinburne's  new  volume,   "  Tristram  of  Lyonnesse,"  is 

dedicated  in  a  touching  sonnet  to  Theodore  Watts,  the  critic.  It  was 
written  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the  two  went  to  live 

together  at  Putney. Two  hundred  copies  of  a  remarkable  book, 

' '  Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo, "  have  just  been  printed  in  Stockholm.  The 
original  MS. — a  relic  of  the  fourteenth  century — was  taken  from  the 
library  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  is  a  valuable  account  of  the  travels 
of  the  celebrated  Venetian.  Professor  Nordenskjold  has  written  a  pre- 
face for  the  book. Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman  is  at  present  varying 

the  delights  of  floating  down  the  Venetian  lagoons  by  what  to  so  true  a 

literary   man  is  as  great  a  pleasure — hard  work  with  his  pen. 

Ouida  complains  that  the  greatest  injury  to  the  modem  novel  is  its  ap- 
pearance in  serial  form,  preceding  publication  as  a  whole.  It  compels 
the  writer  to  sacrifice  form  and  harmony  to  the  object  of  attaining  an 
exciting  climax  for  each  division  of  his  work. About  seven  thou- 
sand decorations  have  been  given  to  distinguished  persons  in  France 
during  the  past  twelve  years.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  contempo- 
rary French  poets  have  had  little  share  in  this  shower  of  honors.  Only 
three  lyrical  poets,  Francois  Coppee,  Sully- Prudhorame,  and  Andre 
1  beuriei,  have  been  decorated. 
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THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

"  Handsome?  "  said  the  Louisville  man  ;  '|  why, 
handsome's  no  name  for  the  girls  of  our  town  !  "  And 
when  a  Boston  man  agreed  with  him,  and  said  it 
wasn't,  the  Louisville  man  hauled  out  a  revolver. — 
Boston.  Post. 

"Which  is  the  first  and  most  important  sacra- 
ment ?  "  asked  an  Austin  Sunday-school  teacher  of  a 
little  girl  in  his  class.  "  Marriage,""  was  the  prompt 
response.  "Oh,  no;  baptism  is  the  first  and  most 
important  sacrament, "  replied  the  teacher.  ' '  It  may 
be  in  some  families,  but  marriage  always  comes  first 
in  our  family.  We  are  respectable  people,  we  are." 
Texas  Si/tings. 

"  Jack,"  said  an  affectionate  mother  of  Stapleton, 
the  other  morning,  "you  really  must  come  home 
earlier  nights.  Do  you  suppose  Esmefalda  likes  to 
have  you  stay  so  late?"  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was," 
replied  Jack.  "You  see,  she  was  sitting  on  my  hat, 
and  I  felt  a  little  delicate  about  mentioning  the  fact." 
"  Very  well,  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  The  next 
time  don't  hold  the  hat  in  your  lap." — Staten  Island 
Gazette. 


Fred  Flasher  and  Miss  Florentia  Flounce  were  dis- 
cussing the  mental  power  of  controlling  thought 
Said  Flasher :  "I  will  give  you  a  pair  of  gloves  if 
you  can  think  of  positively  nothing  for  five  minutes, 
and  still  be  awake."  "  Done,"  she  responded.  Five 
minutes  passed.  "I've  won  the  gloves,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  How  did  you  manage  to  think  of  noth- 
ing for  the  whole  five  minutes?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"I  fastened  ray  mind  on  your  moustache,  and  kept  it 
there,"  she  replied,  triumphantly.  The  referee 
awarded  her  the  gloves. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Colonel  Smiketon,  one  of  our  prominent  railroad 
officials,  was  detained  at  home  the  other  morning  by 
the  arrival  of  a  little  stranger.  When  he  came  down 
to  the  office,  finally,  the  clerks  all  looked  up  expect- 
antly. Finally  one  ventured  to  ask:  "Everything 
all  right?"  'Colonel  S.— "  Yes."  "Glad  things 
went  smoothly,"  said  another.  "Thank  you,"  said 
the  colonel.  ' '  How  much  does  it  weigh  ?  "  asked  a 
third.  "Ten  pounds."  "  What  is  it,  a  boy  or  a 
girl  ?"  said  the  first  party.  Colonel  Smiketon  (with 
a  look  of  surprise)  — ' '  Really,  my  son,  I  forgot  to 
ask." — The  Bohemian. 

Monselet  and  Jundt  were  dining  at  a  table  d'hdte 
in  Switzerland  a  few  years  ago.  Before  them  sat  a 
party  of  hated  Teutons,  who  were  served  with  a 
splendid  mountain  trout  while  they  merely  got  a  stale 
pastry.  The  two  Frenchmen  gazed  anxiously  at  the 
fish,  while  their  vis-a-vis  as  gloatingly  eyed  the  pastry. 
A  happy  idea  suddenly  flashed  across  Jundt.  Cut- 
ting the  pie  in  two,  he  set  to  work  upon  his  share 
and  devoured  it,  uttering  the  while  loud  encomiums 
upon  its  composition,  flavor,  etc  Passing  the  second 
half  to  Monselet,  he  said  to  the  latter,  sotto  voce  : 
**  Eat  it."  "  But  it  is  a  month  old,"  objected  Mon- 
selet. "  Never  mind.  Don't  you  see  the  Prussians 
are  dying  for  it  ?  Eat  it— out  of  patriotism. "  Mon- 
selet no  longer  hesitated,  and  swallowed  the  unsavory 
food  with  every  appearance  of  relish. — Le  Figaro. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  teacher,  "  I  need  not  tell 
you  anything  further  of  the  duty  of  cultivating  a 
kindly  disposition  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story 
about  two  dogs.  George  had  a  nice  little  dog,  that 
was  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  He  would  sit  by  George's 
side  quietly  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  He  would  not 
bark  at  the  passers-by,  nor  at  strange  dogs,  and 
would  never  bite  anybody  or  anything.  Thomas's 
dog,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  fighting  other  dogs, 
and  would  sometimes  tear  them  quite  cruelly.  He 
would  also  fly  at  the  hens  and  cats  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  on  several  occasions  he  had  been  known  to 
seize  a  cow  by  the  nostrils  and  throw  her.  He  barked 
at  all  the  strange  men  who  came  along,  and  would 
bite  them  unless  somebody  interfered.  Now,  boys, 
which  was  the  dog  you  would  like  to  own,  George's 
or  Thomas's?"  Instantly  came  the  answer  in  one 
eager  shout,  "  Thomas's  !  "—Boston  Transcript. 

At  one  of  the  Thomas  concerts  at  Chicago  the 
other  evening  the  electric  lights  suddenly  went  out, 
leaving  the  audience  in  perfect  darkness  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  was  thought  glorious  by  some  of  the 
young  couples  present,  and  over  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  Section  B  some  one  was  heard  to  say,  in  a 
suppressed  undertone:  "  Jewhillikens,  Susie,  what 
the  deuce  have  you  got  in  your  mouth  ?  "  Just  then 
the  light  blazed  up  again,  and  a  young  man  was 
noticed  holding  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  A  stream 
of  blood  was  trickling  through  his  fingers,  and  the 
expression  on  his  face  touched  the  observer's  heart. 
His  girl  took  something  out  of  her  mouth,  and  put  it 
in  her  pocket,  looking  pained  and  guilty.  She  led 
him  quietly  to  the  door,  and  they  passed  out  Young 
ladies  should  not  wear  their  hairpins  in  their  mouths. 
It  is  not  the  place  for  them,  and  a  wound  in  the  side 
of  the  jaw  made  by  coming  suddenly  and  painfully 
in  contact  with  a  cruel  two-pointed  hairpin  at  a  time 
when  his  heart  is  set  on  a  moment  of  ecstatic  bliss, 
might  result  in  a  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man  which  would  be  heart-rending. — Peck's  Sun. 


The  other  day  a  banker  at  Liege  was  giving  a  lit- 
tle dinner-party  to  which  ten  guests  had  been  bidden 
beside  himself  and  his  wife,  when  in  dropped  a 
friend  from  the  antipodes,  and  invited  hiinsel'  to 
dinner,  making  the  fatal  thirteenth.  The  banker,  to 
conjure  ill-luck,  rushed  down  stairs  to  his  office, 
found  the  cashier  just  about  to  leave  for  the  evening, 
dragged  him  upstairs,  fitted  him  with  a  dress-coat, 
and  led  him  triumphantly  into  the  drawing-room, 
amid  the  applause  of  the  relieved  guests,  three  of 
whom  declared  that  they  would  not  sit  down  to  the 
best  dinner  ever  served  if  there  were  thirteen  at  table. 
At  that  moment  the  bell  rang,  and  a  note  was 
brought  from  one  of  the  guests,  whose  wife  had  sud- 
enly  fallen  ill,  and  "who,  consequently,  was  unable  to 
be  present  Thirteen  again  !  Gloom  and  despair  ; 
and  the  cashier,  finding  himself  the  Tonah  of  the 
evening,  volunteered  to  depart  The  banker  sees 
him  down  stairs,  and  is  expressing  his  regrets  when — 
joy  ! — the  family  doctor  heaven  in  sight  Him  the 
host  secures,  and  happy  in  being  able  to  offer  the 
hospitalities  of  his  table  to  his  kind-hearted  and  sorely 
tried  employee,  returns  to  the  drawing-room.  Din- 
ner is  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  table,  and,  just 
as  all  is  ready,  the  hostess,  who  is  in  delicate  health, 
and  who  has  been  unduly  excited  by  all  the  untoward 
events,  faints  dead  away,  and  has  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Thirteen  again  !  This  time  there  is  nothing  for  the 
cashier  but  to  go  and  dine  with  what  appetite  he  may 
at  the  corner  restaurant, — jv'ew  York  World, 


THE     LATEST    VERSE. 

The  Bail-Room  Rainbow. 
Fold  away  my  rainbow. 

In  its  stripes  most  fair  ; 
Keep  its  fragile  beauty 

From  the  western  glare. 
In  my  heaven  no  longer 

Storm  and  sunshine  meet ; 
And  those  hues  so  brilliant 

Seal  no  promise  sweet 

These  are  robes  transfigured, 

Which  I  wore  in  days 
When  youth's  trenchant  prism 

Carved  the  solar  rays. 
Quietly  dismiss  them ; 

Fold  them  each  to  each. 
In  harmonious  blending, 

Eloquent  as  speech. 

Hunting-green  most  royal, 

With  an  edge  of  gold  ; 
I,  a  maiden  huntress, 

Chased  through  fancy's  wold, 
Beautiful  companions, 

Quarries  to  be  hit, 
Snared  them  with  my  splendor. 

Pierced  them  with  my  wit 

Here's  imperial  purple 

For  a  brimming  heart ; 
Only  two  could  taste  what 

Neither  knew  apart 
Raise  the  lofty  goblet ! 

Ring  the  jocund  horn  ! 
Time  has  swept  the  banquet 

For  which  this  was  worn. 

Here  is  rosy  redness  ; 

Such  a  blush  wore  I, 
When  the  youth  I  dreamed  of ' 

Praised  me,  passing  nigh. 
Spread  it  in  the  sunset, 

Hide  it  in  the  rose  ; 
My  pink  day  is  over, 

Shadows  veil  its  close. 

In  this  blue,  men  saw  me 

Like  a  turquoise  bright, 
With  a  charm  of  childhood 

In  ray  dewy  light 
Summer  skies  may  wave  it 

O'er  a  sapphire  sea, 
No  more  need  to  save  it 

For  my  pageantry. 

Youth's  sharp  prism  sunders  : 

Age  unites  in  one 
Silvery  web,  that  whitens 

In  the  winter's  sun. 
Fold  away  my  rainbow 

In  its  silken  rest ; 
I  of  Truth's  far  glory 

An  immortal  guest 

— "Julia  Ward  Howe. 


Caprera, 
Upon  thy  granite  peaks — not  in  the  depths 
Of  royal  palaces — I  feel  the  breath 
Of  liberty — O  my  lone  isle,  Caprera  ! 
Thy  bushes  are  my  park — and  unadorned 
But  safe  alodgrnent  thy  imposing  mass 
Gives  me,  untainted  by  the  serviie  crowd. 
Thy  few  inhabitants  are  rough  and  rude 
As  the  stern  rocks  that  form  thy  darkling  crown. 
And  like  them,  proud — disdain  to  bend  the  knee. 
The  rushing  hurricane  in  this  retreat, 
Where  slave  nor  tyrant  finds  a  resting-place, 
Is  my  sole  concert     Horrid  are  thy  paths, 
But  by  the  rolling  wheel  of  insolence 
I  am  not  crushed,  neither  is  my  pure  brow 
Splashed  by  vile  mud.     Far  from  all  lies,  I  here 
Th'  infinite  contemplate  ;  and  when  my  eye — 
Forerun  by  thought — circles  the  spaces  vast, 
To  the  recesses  of  this  azure  dome 
That  worlds  encloses,  to  the  infinite 
Intelligence  I  turn  with  deepening  sense 

Of  gratitude (illegible). 

For  it  bestowed  upon  me  th'  immortal  spark 
Which  makes  me  ever  kin  to  the  Eternal. 

—  Translated  from  a  Posthumous  Poem  of  Giuseppe 

Garibaldi. 

Possibilities, 
Where  are  the  poets  unto  whom  belong 

The  Olympian   heights ;   whose  singing  shafts 

were  sent 
Straight  to  the  mark,  and  not  from  bows  half 

bent, 
But  with  the  utmost  tension  of  the  thong? 

Where  are  the  stately  argosies  of  song. 
Whose  rushing  keels  made  music  as  they  went 
Sailing  in  search  of  some  new  continent, 

With  all  sail  set,  and  steady  winds  and  strong  ? 

Perhaps  there  lives  some  dreamy  boy,  untaught 
In  schools,  some  graduate  of  the  field  or  street, 
Who  shall  become  a  master  of  the  art, 
An  admiral  sailing  the  high  seas  of  thought, 
Fearless,  and  first,  and  steering  with  his  fleet 
For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any  chart. 
— From  Longfellow  s Posthumous  Volume  of  Poems, 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  yon  wish  to  use  goods  ot  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


T 


WE  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTION 


called  THE  PACIFIC  ASTTOI,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
ioth  of  August,  1S82,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent. 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum 
Stockton,  CaL  ASA  HARK.  M.  B. 

References— Dr.  I.  C.  lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  G.  .4.  simi'tlctr,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


GEORGE  MORROW. 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 
STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1851.) 

Commission  Merchants 


DEALERS    IN    HAY  AND  GRAIN. 


Eyes. 
(Alter  the  French  of  Sully- Prudhomme.) 
Bright  eyes  innumerable — dark  or  blue, 

All  loved,  all  beautiful — have  seen  the  dawn  ; 
The  tombs  forever  hide  them  from  our  view  ; 
And  yet  from  heaven  the  sun  is  not  withdrawn. 

Nights  magical,  and  sweeter  than  the  days, 

For  eyes  unnumbered  have  enchantment  made  ; 

The  stars  in  violet  deeps  forever  blaze — 

Those  eyes  are  filled  with  sempiternal  shade  ! 

O  do  not  tell  me  they  are  sightless  now  ! 

It  can  not  be !     No ;  they  have  only  turned. 
Somewhere  away  from  us— we  know  not  how — 

Toward  that  Unseen  whose  name  no  man  has 
learned. 

Even  as  the  astral  fires  that  flame  above 
Vanish  by  day,  yet  never  leave  the  sky ; 

So  for  the  sweeter  light  of  eyes  we  love 
There  is  a  setting— but  they  never  die  !' 

Eyes  blue  or  dark — loved  eyes  whose  lids  we  close, 
Ye  do  not  die  ! — ye  see  athwart  the  gloom  ! 

Ye  ope  again  to  view  the  awful  Rose 
Of  some  vast- deepening  dawn  beyond  t^e  tomb. 
—Lafeadio  Hearn, 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

131  and  133  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
MENTS  SOLICITED. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.   ADOLPBE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
fjFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*■'     Street 
XSTLibcral  advances  made  on  consignments. 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581  and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers 
Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Slantles,  Picture 
Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS' of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -         •      325  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  eTery  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  1DWLPUE  IOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

137  to  132  First  street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f\(\  h  1  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 .  1 1  fl  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUnS.  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionMerchants 

204  and  206lCallfornla  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Tha  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Rooksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  .Manufacturer* 

804  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TABER,  BARKER  «&  Co., 

TMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
*     GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  Si 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


IN    THE     STREET-CARS. 

"  Betsy,"  said  Jack,  the  other  day,  "put  on  your 
toggery,  and  let  us  go  take  a  ride  in  the  street-cars." 
I  know  very  well  what  he  wants.  Jack  likes  to 
discuss  the  human  species  from  this  point  of  vantage, 
and  it  is  just  about  the  hour  when  people  are  begin- 
ning to  go  home. 

"Jack,"  I  say,  "should  you  not  like  to  hear  the 
human  species  discussing  us  as  we  so  often  discuss 
them?" 

But  Jack  hoots  at  the  idea,  and  crushes  me  to  si- 
lence. 

"Betsy,"  he  said,  "this  superstructure  of  ideas 
which  you  have  built  upon  my  fondness  for  riding  in 
the  street-cars  is  arrant  nonsense.  I  do  not  go  to 
study  life.  I  go  for  the  air  ;  and  I  choose  the  street- 
car partly  because  its  motion  is  easier  than  that  of  a 
carriage,  and  principally  because  it  is  very  much 
cheaper.  I  do  not  consider  that  we  are  a  sufficiently 
peculiar  looking  pair  to  invite  the  discussion  of  our 
car  companions,  and,"  he  continued,  with  something 
like  a  listless  drawl,  "I  have  never  observed  any- 
thing markedly  peculiar  among  them." 

So  saying,  he  assisted  me  into  the  car,  and  I 
promptly  proceeded  to  stumble  over  a  basket  con- 
taining two  white  geese,  which  were  constraining 
their  necks  to  look  with  pink-eyed  amazement  upon 
the  outside  world.  Their  destinies  were  presided 
over  by  a  nervous  old  woman  upon  whom  the  rude 
hand  of  toil  had  left  its  hard  mark.  One  would  have 
known  her  to  be  a  peasant  from  over  the  seas  as 
surely  as  if  one  had  met  her  clattering  along  a  Hol- 
land road  in  wooden  sabots.  The  noise  of  the  streets 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  bewildered  her.  Her 
plain  skirts,  her  comfortable  jumper,  her  green-ging- 
ham apron,  her  red  head-kerchief  belonged  in  coun- 
try ways  and  by-places.  She  was  ill  at  ease,  uncom- 
fortable, uncertain,  and  discovered  at  the  end  of  the 
block,  after  a  curiously  hybrid  discussion  with  the 
conductor,  that  she  was  in  the  wrong  car  ;  whereat 
she  and  the  geese  were  turned  loose  into  the  seething 
throng  of  Kearny  Street,  and  they  became  swal- 
lowed in  the  crowd.  Remembering  Jack's  last  re- 
mark, I  stole  a  glance  at  him,  but  he  declined  to 
meet  my  eye,  and  directed  his  attention  instead  to 
the  inevitable  two  in  the  corner,  who  were  enlarging 
upon  the  chances  of  the  gubernatorial  contest.  They 
put  their  hats  upon  the  back  of  their  heads,  clasped 
their  hands  around  their  knees,  tossed  off  consider- 
able information  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  might 
concern  regarding  political  manipulators,  and  came 
to  as  if  out  of  a  state  of  stupefaction  when  the  con- 
ductor stopped  to  "punch  in  the  presence  of  the 
passengare."  Each  plunged  wildly  into  his  pocket, 
drew  out  a  handful  of  coin,  and  fished  around  in  it 
for  a  small  piece.  The  one  who  found  it  first  handed 
it  over,  the  other  gave  a  brief  grunt  of  thanks,  and  in 
a  second  more  they  were  giving  each  other  the 
political  history  of  Estee,  Stoneman  &  Co. 

As  the  conductor  passed  down  the  line  four  ladies, 
who  had  gotten  in  together,  and  who  were  chattering 
away  like  birds,  passed  up  each  her  little  five-cent 
piece,  and  closed  each  her  little  porte-monnaie  with 
a  snap.     Jack  smiled  in  an  amused  manner. 

"  Betsy,"  said  he.  "is  there  any  generic  name  for 
that  sort  of  thing  among  your  sex  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "we  call  it  the  Boston  treat,  or 
going  snacks,  and  we  like  it." 

"My  dear,"  quoth  Jack,  "could  you  bring  your 
strong  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  matter,  and  tell 
me,  in  a  disinterested  way,  why  women  are  stingy?  " 
Jack  likes  to  note  the  points  of  difference  between 
men  and  women ;  but  he  argues  always  from  the 
lofty  pedestal  upon  which  nature  placed  him  when  it 
made  him  a  man,  while  he  expects  me  to  take  a  per- 
fectly neutral  position.  I  become  in  truth  the  German 
"it"  in  our  discourses,  and  must  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  strengths  and  foibles  of  my  sex  from  an 
imaginary  peak  of  isolation.  I  remind  myself  irre- 
sistibly of  Charles  Lamb,  who,  among  the  absurd 
images  which  he  had  a  special  faculty  for  seeing, 
evoked  once  an  elephant  in  a  coach-office  coming 
gravely  to  have  his  trunk  booked,  and  a  mermaid 
over  a  fish-kettle  cooking  her  own  tail.  I  mention 
the  mermaid  to  Jack,  who  quietly  declines  to  see  the 
humor  of  the  situation,  and  repeats  his  question.  So 
I  answer  somewhat  dogmatically:  "Women  are 
not  stingy;  women  are  economical." 

"  Call  it  what  you  like,"  says  Jack  ;  "  but  how  do 
you  account  for  it?  " 

"  Why,  easily  enough,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  I  re- 
tort, as  the  conversation  drops  into  short  sentences  ; 
"easily  enough.  They  have  not  the  segregation  of 
the  funds.  You  do  not  know,"  I  continue,  "  what  an 
admiration  we  have  for  the  magnificent  way  in  which 
a  man  draws  money  out  of  his  pocket,  or  the  rooted 
antipathy  we  all  have  to  seeing  a  little  purse  in  a 
man's  hand.  It  suggests  such  glorious  abundance, 
when  the  twenties  and  the  tens,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
half-dollars,  come  sociably  together  at  a  clutch.  It  is 
like  a  perpetual  game  of  grab-bag." 

"Should  you  call  that  economy?"  asked  Jack, 
glancing  at  a  small  boy  on  the  opposite  seat  The 
boy  has  grown  out  of  knickerbockers  a  year  ago,  but 
he  has  a  round,  well-turned  leg,  and  fond  mothers 
with  boys  legged  like  this  keep  them  in  knickerbock- 
er  as  long  as  they  can.  He  wears  sturdy,  strong- 
soled  shoes  and  thick-ribbed  stockings,  and  upon  the 
knee  of  each  trouser  leg  is  laid  in  the  most  workman- 
' •':-  manner  a  patch  of  stout  leather. 

>>*;,    indeed,  T  do,"   I  ^id  :    "I  cnll   it'an    f*con- 
iie, .patience,  cloth,  and   temper. 


no  poor  man's  child,  and  that  is  no  makeshift  of  pov- 
erty to  preserve  a  shred  of  cloth.  I  will  engage  that 
this  boy  is  the  son  of  a  well-conditioned  man  and 
an  ingenious  woman,  who  are  determined  to  give 
him  all  the  pleasure  that'can  be  gotten  out  of  boy- 
hood, without  any  of  the  small  worries  about  patch- 
ing, and  mending,  and  keeping  clean,  which  make  it 
a  misery.  I  regard  those  leathern  patches  as  dis- 
pensers of  human  happiness,  as  well  as  a  stroke  of 
ingenuity  and  a  master  stroke  of  economy,  and  I 
don't  see  anything  stingy  about  them,"  I  perorate, 
somewhat  defiantly. 

"Why.  neither  do  I,"  said  Jack,  amazed.  "We 
got  off  that  subject  long  ago,  and  I  agree  with  you 
perfectly  in  every  particular." 

I  can  not  see  that  we  had  much  of  an  argument, 
after  all.  and  this  is  a  man's  easiest  and  favorite  way 
of  getting  through  a  loophole. 

At  this  the  car  began  to  grow  crowded.  "  Now, 
Betsy,  I  am  not  going  to  give  up  my  seat  unless 
some  one  comes  in  whom  I  know,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  first  man  who  rises  to  give  up  his  seat 
will  be  the  humblest  individual  in  the  car.  The  lady 
who  accepts  it  will  smile  her  thanks  as  sweetly  as  if 
he  were  a  howling  swell,  and  he  will  cast  a  look  of 
conscious  extenuation  around  the  car  which  will  seem 
to  say  '  heartless  railers,  you  see  what  true  gentle- 
manly instinct  a  ragged  coat  may  cover.'  This  will 
be  all  affectation,  Betsy,  for  although  this  ragged-coat 
philosophy  is  greatly  overdone,  it  still  has  its  day. 
and  the  smiling  lady  will  affect  a  democracy  of  spirit 
which  she  does  not  feel.  They  say  that  the  increase 
of  education  disinclines  the  human  mind  to  religion. 
It  reveals  many  shams  as  well;  and  among  other 
things  teaches  how  very  unnecessary  it  is  to  be  polite 
to  a  lot  of  people  whom  one  will  never  see  again.  I 
shall  coldly  and  grimly  retain  my  seat,  and  the  man 
in  the  ragged  coat  will  tell  some  one  that  a  well- 
dressed  brute  sat  still  in  the  car,  while  poor,  tired 
he  gave  up  his  seat  like  a  gentleman.  Ah  !  here 
comes  my  poor  little  schoolmistress, "  cried  Jack,  sud- 
denlv,  "  I  must  give  her  a  seat"  But  some  one  fur- 
ther down  the  fine  was  equally  courteous  a  little 
sooner  than  Jack,  and  he  resumed  his  place. 

' '  How  did  you  know  that  lady  was  a  schoolmis- 
tress ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "  to  say  truth  lam  not  sure 
of  it.  but  I  often  ride  in  the  cars  with  her,  and  I  see 
that  she  is  a  gentlewoman,  and  that  she  carries  her 
luncheon  with  her ;  also,  she  has  tried  a  round  dozen 
of  ways  to  make  that  luncheon  look  like  an  innocent 
parcel  of  something  else.  Sometimes  it  is  in  a  bag, 
sometimes  in  a  box,  sometimes  in  an  ordinary  paper 
of  whitey  brown ;  but  I  always  know  instinctively 
that  it  is  something  edible.  I  know  that  the  ordi- 
nary householder  does  not  carry  her  luncheon  about 
town  with  her.  and  that  a  lady  who  earns  her  bread 
may  not  carry  her  mid-day  meal  in  a  tin-pail,  like  a 
road-maker.  Hence  I  conclude  that  she  is  either  in 
the  Mint  or  the  schools,  and  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son I  have  settled  upon  the  schools." 

' '  You  are  a  gentleman  of  rare  perspicacity  and  dis- 
cernment," I  remark. 

Jack  hates  to  be  showered  with  syllables  ;  but  I 
am  spared  his  retort,  for  three  strangers  enter  who 
are  strangers  indeed.  What  is  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which  tells  us,  even  in  the  thronged  mart  of  a 
city,  that  people  are  not  of  our  own  burg,  even  though 
they  have  no  identifying  mark  of  having  come  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  These  are  rather  distin- 
guished-looking strangers,  and  Jack  immediately  as- 
sumes that  they  are  army  people.  Being  pressed  to 
tell  why,  he  does  not  know,  and  promptly  abandons 
his  opinion.  Upon  reflection  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  theatrical  people,  and  being  asked  why  I 
think  so,  I  give  Jack  two  reasons. 

"To  begin  with,"  I  say,  "both  of  the  ladies' 
dresses  are  very  stylishly  made  out  of  very  little  ma- 
terial— a  trick  which  actresses  alone  know." 

"  The  female  detective,"  speaks  Jack,  oracularly, 
to  the  air. 

"Secondly,"  I  say,  "their  faces,  all  three,  have 
that  mobility  of  expression  which  grows  upon  the 
stage-face  with  using.  If  you  meet  a  musician,  even 
not  knowing  that  he  is  one,  you  will  observe  the  sup- 
pleness of  his  hands,  and  that  his  fingers  seem  to  be 
lightly  hung  at  the  joints.  In  a  trained  player's  face 
you  will  see  the  muscles  couchants,  as  it  were,  and 
ready  to  spring  into  action  at  the  touch  of  fancy. 
Sometimes  I  imagine  their  features  enlarge  with  time, 
and  that  the  whole  face  takes  on  that  curious  look 
of  use,  which  is  indescribable,  and  which  one  finds 
only  in  the  faces  of  those  who  have  lived  much  and 
deeply,  or  those  who  have  played  the  passions  in 
mimic  lives." 

"  Whoa,  Betsy  1  "  cries  Jack  at  this  juncture.  "  My 
dearest  girl,  when  you  get  launched  forth  upon  that 
sort  of  thing  you  do  acquit  yourself  of  more '  dod- 
gasted  '  nonsense,  to  quote  from  my  esteemed  Spoop- 
endyke.  than  one  could  find  in  the  funny  papers  for 
a  month.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  mere  glance 
at  three  innocent-looking,  well-dressed  travelers  has 
primed  you  with  all  this?  " 

But  I  retreat  into  dignified  silence,  and  will  say  no 
more. 

"  Betsy,"  says  Jack,  insinuatingly,  as  the  car  begins 
to  empty,  and  we  near  the  terminus,  "  the  conductor 
looks  to  me  like  a  man  with  a  rooted  sorrow.  Couldn't 
you  give  me  a  pointer  on  it  ?  " 

But  I  am  not  to  be  drawn  out  again  after  being  sat 
upon,  and  we  are  well  upon  our  homeward  way  in  a 
long  silence,  which  Jack  breaks  at  last  with  : 

"Isay,  Betsy,  those  might  be  the  Union  Square 
people,  after  all,  for  I  see  that  despite  your  gloomy 
prophesy,  both  Sara  Jewett  and  Maud  Harrison  are 
to  open  at  the  California." 

But  they  were  not  the  Union  Square  people,  and 
vet  I  was  right.  Still,  having  introduced  the  Union 
Square  subject,  we  jogged  home  quite  peaceably, 
for,  with  a  long  dramatic  season  of  seven  weeks  in 
store  for  us,  with  countless  arguments  ahead,  what 
was  left  to  quarrel  about  ?  Betsy  B. 


This  evening  is  the  last  performance  of  "  Le  Voy- 
age en  Suisse,"  by  the  Hanlons  at  the  Baldwin  The- 
atre. On  next  Monday  evening  they  commence  a 
season  of  comic  pantomime,  which  will  be  preceded 
each  evening  by  the  laughable  comedy  in  two  acts, 
"  Milk-white."  The  Mastodon  Minstrels  at  Haverly's 
California  give  their  farewell  performance  this  even- 
ing. On  next  Monday  evening  this  theatre  will  be 
occupied  by  the  New  York  Union  Square  Company 
in  "The  Banker's  Daughter."  The  Standard  and 
Bush  Street  theatres  are  still  closed.  The  benefit 
performance  given  pn  Thursday  evening  by  the  Han- 
lons to  Mr.  Thomas  Maguire  was  very  successful,  and 
netted  a  large  sum.  On  last  evening  Messrs.  Maver 
and  McConnell  received  a  benefit  from  the  Mastodon 
Minstrels,  assisted  by  a  number  of  local  artists,  at 
Haverly's  Californi .'  Theatre.  The  house  was 
crowdpii  by  the  trie  - ■'•■-  ■>(  the  two  beneficiaries,  and 
1  his  is    the  pertonnaice  was  a.  financial  success. 


THE  THEATRICAL  CLUBS  OF  LONDON. 

A   writer  in   the  August  number  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine  gives   the  following  description  of  three 
English    dramatic    clubs :    Of    the    three    London 
clubs — the  Green  Room,  the  Junior  Garrick,  and  the 
Savage — the  first-named  is  the  most  directly  repre- 
sentative of  the  drama  and  the  stage.     The  Savage 
and  the  Junior  Garrick  each  in  its  time  has  held  the 
pride  of  place,  but  the  Green  Room  holds  it  now,  by 
virtue  of  its  closer  adherence  to  the  "  qualification  " 
test     Some  years  ago  the  Savage  was  the  club  to 
visit  if  you  wished  to  witness  a  notable  gathering  of 
actors  and  journalists.  Then  came  the  Junior  Garrick, 
which,  in  the  intention  of  its  founders,  was  to  be, 
truly  and  purely,  the  actors'  club  ;  and  so  it  was  for 
a  few  years.     Nearly  every  person  you  met  there  was 
connected  with  the  stage — dramatic  author,  dramatic 
critic,  or  mimic     It  was  John  Oxenford's  favorite 
club,    and  William   Brough   and  Andrew   Halliday 
were  regular  in  their  attendance.     These  three  men — 
the  memory  of  whom  is  cherished  by  all  who  knew 
them — have  joined  another  club,  the  qualification  for 
which  is  death.    While  they  lived,  the  Junior  Garrick 
flourished ;  but  gradually,  as  with  most  other  similar 
institutions,  the  foundation  was  sapped  by  a  con- 
tinually swelling    stream    of    members    having    no 
connection      whatever     with      the      stage.       The 
Junior    Garrick    would    very    likely    have    become 
a  thing  of  the  past  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Mowbray,  who  offered  to  pay  off  the  liabilities,  and 
cany  on  the  club  as  usual,  on  condition  of  its  being 
transferred  to  him.     The  members  were  in  a  quan- 
dary ;  they  clamored  within,  while  the  creditors  clam- 
ored without.     A  stormy  general  meeting  was  held, 
and  Mr.  Mowbray's  offer  was  accepted  by  a  some- 
what narrow  majority,    if   I   recollect  aright,    and 
thenceforward  the  Junior  Garrick  was  a  proprietary 
club.     It  is   now   prospering,   has  upon   its  books 
nearly  five  hundred  members — a  larger  number  than 
either  the  Savage  or  the  Green  Room  possesses  ;  but 
they  are  a  mixed  lot,  and  the  actors  are  few  and  far 
between.     Before  it  became  proprietary,  the  Junior 
Garrick  was,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  those  I  have 
already  memtioned,  a  favorite  resort  of  J.  L.  Toole, 
David  James,  Thomas  Thorne,  James  Fernandez,  and 
other  notable  actors  and  managers,  who  were  to  be 
seen  pretty  regularly  at  the  supper  tables  ;  but  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Green  Room,  these  gentle- 
men,     especially     Messrs.      Toole,       James,     and 
Thorne,    transferred    their  allegiance,  and    worked 
bard      to      make    the      new      club      a     success. 
At  the  yearly  dinner  of  the   Junior  Garrick,  Lord 
Alfred  Paget  generally  occupies  the  chair.    He  is  not 
the  president  of  the  club,  as  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  is 
of  the  Green  Room,  but  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Mow. 
bray,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  club  and  in  the- 
atrical   matters    generally.     Whether    this  kind  of 
patronage  on  the  part  of  distinguished  aristocratic 
personages  is  of  advantage  to  art  clubs  is  an  open 
question.     Some  fastidious  persons  I  know  resent  it, 
but  they  are  in  a  minority.     The  subject  is  apropos  of 
the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Savage  Club,   concerning  which   a  great  variety  of 
opinion  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  expressed. 
It  is  understood  that  the  prince,  having  heard  that  at 
the  regular  Saturday  dinner  of  the  Savages  an  enter- 
tainment, to  which  the  term  unique  might  be  applied, 
was  generally  given  by   the   members — a  species  of 
olla-podrida    not    to    be    met    with    in    any    other 
club-room  in  London — had  a  curiosity  just  to  "  drop 
in,"  as  Paul  Pry  expresses  it,  in  a  friendly  way,  to 
see  what  sort  of  an  affair  it  is.     It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  the  Savages  have  resolved  to  entertain  the 
Prince  at  Willis's  rooms,  instead  of  at  their  own  club, 
for  this  is  certainly  not  what  their  royal  visitor  de- 
sired.    The  excuse  is  that  the  club  premises  were  not 
large    enough    to    accommodate  all    the    members 
who  were  anxious  to  attend,  and  that  there  would 
have   been    a    rush,    a    scramble,  and    a    squeeze. 
Financially,  the  club  is  now  in  a  better  position  than 
it  has  been  since  its  formation  ;  it  has  a  balance  at 
the  bank  which  is  likely  to  grow  larger.     There  is  a 
positive  danger  in  this  deplorable  fact — for  the  Savage 
is,  or  should  be,  essentially  a  Bohemian  club.  In  this 
aspect,  and  because  its  modest  rooms  were  frequented 
by  men  lean  in  purse  and  full  in  brain-power — Bo- 
hemian free-lances,  whose  wit  was  keen,  and  bright, 
and  sharp,  not  disdaining  fortune,  but  making  light 
of  empty  pockets,  better  contented  with  pipe  and 
pewter  than   they  are  now   with   cigars  and  cham- 
pagne — in  this  aspect  lay  the  great  charm  of  the  club 
in  its  palmy  days.     It  was  this  which  made  it  so  fas- 
cinating to  Artemus  Ward.    There,  night  after  night, 
did  he  meet  with  kindred  souls,  between  whom  and 
himself  was  forged  a  stronger  link  than  can  be  fash- 
ioned out  of  twenty-two- carat  gold.    He  was  idolized 
there,  and  old  members  speak  of  him  invariably  with 
affectionate  admiration  and  regret.    The  Savage  Club 
was  a  republic  of  intellect,  and  to  be  one  of  the  band 
was  a  higher  distinction  than  could  be  conferred  by 
an  Order  of  the  Bath.     There  was  safety  in  poverty 
and  Bohemianism  ;  there  is  peril  in  swallow-tails  and 
a  large  balance  at  the  bank. 


MUSICAL   NOTES. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Concert. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  three  farewell 
concerts  given  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
has  been  the  presentation  at  each  of  a  Beethoven 
quartette.  At  the  first  concert  of  the  series,  which 
took  place  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  Eighth  Quar- 
tette, in  E  minor,  Op.  59,  (No.  a  of  the  famous 
Rasoumoffsky  set,)  was  played  with  much  thought- 
fulness  and  care.  The  four  movements  of  this  beau- 
tiful composition  consist  of  an  allegro,  an  adagio,  an 
alUgretto,  and  the  finale.  All  were  rendered  with 
great  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression,  the  adagio 
being  particularly  enjoyable.  The  alUgretto  was 
less  smoothly  played  than  any  one  of  the  other  move- 
ments ;  but  the  number,  as  a  whole,  was  of  the 
utmost  interest  Beethoven's  quartette  music  is  in- 
deed "  a  new  world,  full  of  sublime  conceptions  and 
revelations,"  and  this  second  Rasoumoffsky  quartette 
is  an  outcome  of  the  master's  ripest  genius.  The 
allegro  vivace  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  in  B  flat, 
Op.  87  ;  the  adagio  "God  Save  the  Emperor,"  and 
variations  from  Haydn's  Quartette,  No.  67 ;  and  a 
gavotte  by  Silas,  were  the  remaining  concerted  num- 
bers of  the  programme,  and  were  all  warmly  received. 
Miss  Miller  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang  her 
cavatina  from  "Lucia,"  "  Regnava  nel  Sile^zio,"  to 
the  satisfaction  of  an  audience  lavish  in  commendation. 
She  was  recalled,  and  obligingly  gave  a  light  little  set- 
tingof ' '  I  Love  the  Merry,  Merry  Sunshine. "  Thesong 
was  well  enough  in  its  way ;  but  its  way  was  very  small 
indeed,  and  Miss  Miller  does  not  satisfy  in  ballads. 
Her  second  song  was  Clay's  "She  wandered  down 
the  mountain  side."  A  flute  solo  by  Mr.  Schade 
consisted  of  a  lantasie  on  an  air  by  Abt,  and  was  ex- 
ecuted with  his  usual  wonderful  facility.  In  response 
to  an  encore.  Mr.  Schade  gave  elaborate  variations 
on  a  melody  from  "  Sonnambula. "  Mr.  Giese's 
selection  (played  with  never-failing  and  always-con- 
tagious enthusiasm)  was  a  composition  by  Servais, 
"  O  Cara  Memoria."  But  to  Mr.  Schnitzler,  on  this 
occasion,  belong  the  honors  of  the  evening.  His 
solo  on  themes  from  "  Faust, "by  Wieniawski,  was  a 
performance  full  of  fire  and  genius,  and  his  encore 
was  equally  admirable.  The  concert,  altogether,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  given  here  by  the  Quintette. 
San  Francisco,  August  3,  1882.  F.  A. 

Mr.  Albert  Friedenthal,  an  artist  who  enjoys  an 
excellent  reputation  in  Europe,  and  who  up  to  the 
time  of  his  departure  held  the  position  of  teacher  of 
piano  at  the  Berlin  Conservatoire  of  Music,  is  at 
present  in  this  city.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt 
and  Professor  Kullack,  and  beside  being  a  virtuoso 
on  the  piano  is  a  composer  of  songs  and  concertos 
which  have  elicited  highly  flattering  criticisms  from 
the  musical  world. 


L.  T.. 


Obscure    Intimations. 

"Success  Without  Money  or  Beauty  " — M. 
Bellota.  — Declined. 

"  This  is  Devilish  " — S.  S. — Declined. 

"  Manitou  Springs" — F.  S.— Declined. 

"The  Cause  of  the  Unmarried  " — W.  H.  R. 
cepted. 


The  London  press  is  particularly  hard  upon  Eben 
Plympton,  andhe  has  been  badly  slated.  The  Morn- 
ing Post  concludes  its  notice  by  simply  remarking  of 
Mr.  Plympton  that  ' '  the  gentleman  who  tried  to  play 
De  Mauprat  has  mistaken  his  vocation." 


The  exhibition  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  begin- 
ning the  15th  instant,  at  its  pavilion,  promises,  ac- 
cording to  the  managers,  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  in  that  direction  ever  made  in  this  city. 


—  Ammonia-drugged  and  starch-loaded  bak- 
ing  powders. — It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  New 
England  Baking  Powder  evolves  174  7-10  inches 
of  gas  to  the  ounce,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
this  is  the  highest  degree  of  strength  which  can  be 
attained  by  a  proper  combination  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  that  in  order  to  attain 
this,  both  of  these  ingredients  must  be  of  exceptional 
purity.  In  the  face  of  this,  and  assuming  that  these 
facts  are  not  generally  known  by  the  public,  some 
baking  powder  manufacturers  have  had  the  effrontery 
to  publish  tests  of  their  product,  together  with  a  list 
of  others  which  are  still  poorer,  for  comparison.  The 
test  of  their  powder  is  so  much  lower  than  174  7-10 
inches  that  they  really  give  themselves  away,  as  the 
cause  of  the  difference  is  plainly  owing  to  adulterants. 
The  eyes  of  the  public  are  opening  to  this,  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  thev  will  refuse  to  buy  or 
use  a  baking  powder  the  ingredients  of  which  are  not 
known  to  be  cream  of  tartar  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda 
in  correct  proportions  and  nothing  else,  as  the  New 
England  is.  The  ammonia-drugged  and  starch- 
loaded  powders  will  then  take  their  proper  place 
among  the  alum,  phosphate,  and  short-weight  pow- 
ders, which  the  manufacturers  of  the  first  so  vigor- 
ously decry. 


DEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF     ~ 

FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer   better   inducements 
JEWELRY.  SILVERWARE 


to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS.  WATCHES, 
CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and 
seU  at  Closer  Prices. 

DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry  made  to  order 
at  very  low  rates. 

All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and   no  deviation  in  price. 


110    MONTGOMERY   STREET. 
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—  Nearly  everybody  that  passes  the  win- 
dow  of  the  Diamond  Palace,  stops  to  examine  the 
beautiful  jewels  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  done 
in  mosaic  of  gold  and  golden  quartz.  This  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  exposition  at  Denver.  So  we  just 
stepped  in  and  asked  Colonel  Andrews  why  he  did 
not  do  this  thing.  The  colonel  remarked  that  it 
was  altogether  too  costly  and  valuable  to  be  entrusted 
on  such  a  journey,  and  that  while  it  embraced 
specimens  of  all  our  gold  ledges,  they  were  selected 
rather  for  their  colors,  their  susceptibility  of  polish, 
and  their  fineness,  rather  than  to  demonstrate  their 
value  as  gold-bearing  veins  ;  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  illustrate  the  jeweler's  art  in  California  rather 
than  its  mineral  resources.  While  we  were  thus 
conversing,  a  lady  remarked  that  this  jewel  had 
attracted  her  attention,  not  only  for  its  rare 
beauty  and  exquisite  finish  and  value,  but  because, 
as  a  gem  of  art,  it  was  altogether  unique  and  orig- 
inal. She  had  visited  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  and 
with  a  taste  for  everything  that  was  admirable  in  art, 
and  especially  rich  and  tasteful  in  the  line  of  jewelry, 
she  had  seen  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  this. 
She  concluded  by  saying:  "You  will  excuse  me, 
Colonel  Andrews,  for  the  suggestion,  but  I 
can  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do  with  this 
jewel."  The  colonel  politely  expressing  his 
desire  to  hear  the  suggestion,  she  said:  "Mr. 
Mackay  ought  to  purchase  it,  send  it  to  Paris, 
and  place  it  in  his  elegant  salon,  where  it  would  be 
seen  and  admired  by  all  the  best  people  of  Europe. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  appropriate  for  him  as  a 
miner,  and  would  be  such  a  recognition  of  his  former 
employment  as  would  indicate  that  the  king  of  mines 
had  no  sensitiveness  to  the  fact  that  his  vast  wealth 
was  acquired  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  the  Sierra,  in  which  himself  had  worked,  and  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Mackay  would  take  pride  in  pointing  to  the 
golden  link  that  had  united  her  fortunes  wiih  a  toil- 
ing miner  in  their  early  lives.  This  jewel,"  said  the 
lady,  "would  be  especially  appropriate  among  the 
crown  jewels,  and  in  the  royal  treasury  of  the  king 
of  the  Comstock."  We  all  assented.  It  is  always  a 
rare  distinction  to  have  a  work  of  art  more  valuable 
than  any  thing  of  its  kind  original,  and  that  can  not 
be  duplicated. 

—  Evening  Dress  Suits  for  Special  Occa- 
sions  can  be  had  at  J.  Cooper"s  Tailoring  Establish- 
ment, No.  24  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel 
block.     Also  black  frock-coat  suits  for  funerals,  etc. 


—  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  provide 
against  emergencies  that  are  liable  to  arise  in  every 
family.  A  cold  may  be  a  dangerous  thing  or  not, 
depending  on  the  means  at  hand  to  combat  it.  In 
sudden  attacks  of  cold,  croup,  asthma,  etc.,  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  will  prove  the  quickest  and  most  ef- 
fective cure,  and  your  best  friend. 


—  Russia  Salve  is  unrivaled  for  its  speedy 
healing  qualities.     Ask  your  druggist  for  it.      25  cts. 


A  case  of  surgical  instruments  was  lately  found  at 
Pompeii. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

Sheep  placed  on  Key  West  Island  lose  their  wool 
in  the  second  year. 

—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  tor  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 

world,  826  Market  Street.  {Phelan  Block}. 


EXCURSIONS  SANTA  CRUZ 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Importers  of  DIAMONDS  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  SILVERWARE, 

118   SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRAVEKSIAN  &  LEVY,) 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO  ,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
nave  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


BENEFIT 

OF  THE 

BELIEF    FtSB 

GRAJVD  ARMY 

....OF  THE 

REPUBLIC 

SATURDAY, 

Ansu-t       ]•>.     1882, 

VIA 

S.  P.  C.  RAIL- 
ROAD, 

NARROW     GAUGE. 

REDK-ED      BATES 
OF    I  ARE. 

Tickets,  (Good for 
Return  on  Sunday 
or  Monday,)  $3.00. 

Children,  half  -  price. 
Tickets  for  sale  at  222 
Montgomery  Street,  at 
the  principal  stores,  and 
bymembersof  theOrder, 

Trains  leave  foot  of 
Market  St.,  (Alameda 
Ferry)  at  8:30  A.  M. 
and  2130   P.  M. 


JENNIE  E.  MacGOWAN, 

Dress  and  Cloak  pinker. 

428  Salter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


SONGS,  One  Cent  Each 


l  Baby  Mine. 

5  The  Old  Cabin  Home. 

0  The  Little  Ones  at  Home. 
13  See  That  Mv  Grave's  Kept  Green. 
13  Grandfather's  Clock. 
18  ■VTnere  Was  Moses  when  the  Licht 
S4  Sweet  By  and  By.  [Went  t>UE- 

2fi  Whoa,  Emma.  [Maggie. 

33  When  yon  and  I  were  Youn^ 
38  When  I  Sft'.v  Sweet  Nellie  H-mo. 
43  Take  this  Letter  to  My  Mother. 
«  A  Model  Love  Letter,— comic 

63  Wife's  Cummundmenrs. — cornlc. 

64  Husband's  Commandment*. 

66  Little  Old  Log  Cabin  in  the  Lane. 

S3  Marching  Thrnuph  Genr^i*- 

00  Widow  In  the  Cottage  by  the  Sea. 

65  The  Minstrel  Boy. 

10  Take  Btt'-k  the  Heart. 

72  Tho  Fuded  C>«  of  Bloo.      [Night. 

77  My  Old    Kentucky    H'ime.    Good 

84  I'll  be  all  Smiles  toXi^nt  Love. 

88  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird. 

93  Her  Bn™ht  Smile  Haunts  Mo  Still 

84  Sunday  Night  When  the  Parlnr's 

95  The  ijypsv's  Warninz.  [Full. 

103  'TIs  But  a  Little  Faded  Flower. 

104  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me. 

105  Little  Buttercup. 

107  Carry  Mo  Back  to  Old  Vlrginny. 
112  The  Old  Man's  Drank  Again. 

118  I  Am  Waiting,  E«sio  Dear. 

119  Take  Me  Back  to  Hi'me  £  Mother 

120  Come,  Sit  by  My  Side,  Darling. 
We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid. 


121  Kiss  Me.  Kiss  Tonr  Darling, 

123  A  Flower  from  Mother* »  Grave. 

124  The  Old  Log  Cabin  on  the  Hill. 

130  Coming  Thro' the  Eye, 

131  Must  We,  Then,  Meet  as  Strangers 
laa  The  Kiss  Behind  the  Door- 

133  I'll  Remember  Ton,  Love,  In  My 
[Prayers. 
1«  Ton  May  Look,  bntMusn't  Touch. 
1  i0  There's  Always  a  Seat  In  the  Par- 
lor for  Ton. 
152  I've  no  Mother  Now,  I'm  Weeping 
US  Massa's  In  de  Cold,  Cold   Ground. 
133  Say  a  Kind  Word  When  Ton  Can. 
155  I  Cannot  Sing  tbe  Old  Songs. 
l&a  Koran  O'Neal. 
167  Walling,  My  Darlln-  for  Thee. 
1G9  Jennie  the  'Flower  of  Ktldarc. 
170  I'm  Lonely  Since  My  Mother  Died 
172  Tentinsoatho  Oil  Camp  Ground. 
KG  Don't  Ton  Go,  Tommy,  Don't  Go. 
iao  Willie,  Wo  have  Missed  Ton. 
182  Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor  House. 
135  Don't  be  An  kit  n-ith  Me,  Darling. 
191  Flirtation  of  tho  Fan. 
154  Why  did  Sho  Leave  Him  ?    [other. 
198  Thou  Hast  Learned  to  Love  An- 
£03  There's  None  Like  a  Muther. 
204  Ton  Were  False,  bnt  I'll  Forgive. 
209  Whlsner  Softiv,  Mother's  Dying. 
211  Will  Ton  Love  Me,  Whem  I'm  Old- 
220  Annie  Laurie. 
222  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea, 
224  Come.  Birdie,  Come. 


223  Love  Among  the  Roses. 

232  Old  Arm  Chair  (as  sung  by  Barry.) 

239  The  Sailors  Grave,  [in  the  Garden 

242  Farmer's  Daughter  ;  or  Chicken* 

243  Oh  1  Dem  Golden  Slippers- 
248  Poor,  bnta  Gentleman  StllL 
2-19  Nobody's  Darling  but  Mine. 
2oi  Put  My  Little  Shoes  Away. 
252  Darling  Nellie  Gray. 

2S5  Little  Brown  Jv.  -. 

258  Ben  Bolt. 

257  Good-Bye  Sweetheart. 

SCO  Sadie  Bay. 

270  Tim  Finlgan's  Wake. 

273  The  Hat  My  Father.  Wore. 

275  I've  Only  Been  Down  to  the  Clafc. 

277  Kiss  Me  Again. 

279  ThoTacanr.  Chair. 

2S0  The  Sweet  Sunny  South. 

Z*z  Come  Home  Father. 

£54  Little  Maggie  May. 

230  Molly  Bawn. 

238  Sally  in  Our  Ally. 

203  Poor  Old  Ned. 

232  Man  in  the  Moon  Is  Looking. 

295  Broken  Down. 

300  My  Little  One's  Waiting  for  M*. 

301  I'llGoBackto  my  Old  Love  Again 

302  The  Butcher  Boy. 

3o5  I'so  Gwine  Back  to  Dixie. 

303  Where  Is  My  Boy  To-Nlght. 
310  The  Five  Cent  Shave. 

319  Linger.  Not  Darling. 
328  Dancing  In  the  Sunlight. 


.y  ton  of  these  songs  for  |  O  cents  ;  any  twenty-five  son^s  for  15  conta;   any  " 
Fifty  for  25  cents.    Or  we  will  send  all  the  above  one  hundred  songs,  post-paid  for  40  cents.    Remember,  wa  will 
not  send  less  than  ten  songs.    Order  songs  by  nt/stbeks  onlv.    Send  one  or  three  cent  postage  stamps.      Valuable 
Catalogue  Froe.    Mention  this  paper.      WORLD    MANUF'C   CO.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 


JDALDWIN   THEATRE. 

POSITIVELY  LAST  WEEK 

OF     THE 

HANLONS. 

ENTIRE  CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME. 
EVERYTHI  NGN  EW  . 

The  Grand  Comic  Pantomime  in  One  Act,  entitled 

THE    MISCHIEVOUS    PARROTS. 

The  evening's  performance  will  commence  with  the  Two-Act 
Comedy  of 

Ml  LK-WH  ITE. 


Knabe 
Pianos! 

A  LARGE  INVOICE  JUST  RECEIVED.  CALL 
and  see  these  magnificent  instruments  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

731  Market  Street. 


J.    W.    PORTEB 


■r 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

Fl XERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARK-KING    CHTRCII. 


A  wrcrv=>^     WEST'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 

3siJIi^Hjg^BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
;elled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  other 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20. 00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco . 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  FAIR, 
at  the  PAVILION,  LAKKIX  ST., 
near  MARKET,  opens  TUESDAY, 

AUGUST  loth. 


RUPTURE 


Cored,  dealest  Invention 

ofthcage.  FtERCE&Si'N 
704 Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Ou- 


(Department   No.  7.] 

SHERIFFS   SALE-EXECUTION. 

A.  F.  BENJAMIN,         \, 

Plaintiff,        |  Superior  Court, 

vs.  I   (Late  4th  District  Court.) 

j  No.   22,467. 

JACOB  LEVY,  EXECUTION. 

Defendant.      ) 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^"'^  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly 
attested,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above- 
entitled  action,  wherein  A.  F.  Benjamin,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  Jacob  Levy,  defend- 
ant, on  the  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  i832,  for  the  sum  of 
52,327  97-100  U.  S.  Gold  Coin,  with  interest  thereon  and 
costs,  etc,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in 
and  to  the  here  nafter  described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  of  said  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Jacob  Levy,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  : 
Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  northerly  line  of  .Tyler  Street, 
distant  165  feet  wester! v  ^  from  the  west  line  of  Franklin 
Street,  running  thence  westerly  along  said  north  line  of 
Tyler  Street  27  6-12  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  northerly 
120  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  easterly  27  6-12  feet ;  and 
thence  at  right-angles  southerly  120  eet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement. Together  with  the  dwelling  house  thereon 
and  its  appurtenances. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  28th 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  Ciiy  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  18S2,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  above-described  property,  to  the 
h  ghest  and  best  bidder  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
Stales. 

San  Francisco,  August  5,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 

J.  B.  L.  Brandt,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
August  5,  12,  19,  26. 


"DRESS 
REFORM" 

CORSET, 

Specialty  forStOUt 
Figures,  by  mail, 
$3.00.  Send  waist, 
hip,  and  bust  meas- 
ure. Also,  Shoul- 
der Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels, 
Ladies'  and  Chil- 
dren's Comfor 
Waists,  Bustles, 
Hose  Supporters, 
etc. 

Send  for  Circular. 

The   only   Depot 
for  these  Goods. 

MrsTS.  H. 

OBER&CO. 

Boston 
Drens  Reform, 

326 
Sutter  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  Elegant  Corset  to  Order  for  $4. 


PRICE    REDUCED 

FOR 

SEATTLE  COAL 


ALL     DEALERS     KEEP    IT. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210   BATTERY  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


DEPOTS: 
BeaXe  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -         -     Oakland. 


[Department  No.  7.] 

YS    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

City  and  [County   of  San   Francisco,   State  or 
California. 

_                                                       "\  Action  brought  in  the  Su- 
~EMMAJ.    FA1RBAIRN,      j  P^or  Court    City  and 
1  (_ounty  of    San    Fran- 
Plaintiff,          I  cisco.  State   of  Califor- 
vs                              I  nia,  and  the  Complaint 
1                                      i  filed   in   said  City  and 
NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRBAIRN  |  County  of  San  Francis- 
Defendant.          J  c°'  '"   ^e  °?«  of  l.he 
\  Clerk  of  said  Superior 
)  Court. 

fJ^HE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

■*•  California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
BAIRN, Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  appear 
in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answer  the  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  fexclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons — if  served  within 
this  county ;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days — or 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  of  this 
Court  diss  Iving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ant's willful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  uf  the  parties  hereto  to  plaintiff.  Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  plaintiff  and  her  child,  and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.  Reference  to  the 
complaint  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  youfail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said 
plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de- 
manded . 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eieht  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seal.]  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerk. 

By  T-  D.   Ri/ggles,  Deputy  Clerk. 


D 


0   NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 
NITURE,  PIANO:;,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks   and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &   CO., 
647   Market    St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOADED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN, 

"VTEW  TREATMENT  ET  INKAIiA-' 
-l-i  tioa,for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
EironcbitiSjBys'oepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache.  Debility,  Hheama- 
llMm,  Scnraleia,  and  all  Chronic 
ani  \crvous  Disord.rs.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALE.V,  Philadelphia,- 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  espre&i,  ready  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
.Agent,  606  Montgomery  streetiSan  Fran-V- 
cisco,  CaL    j£5~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  ; 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    Ob 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  August  2,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  44,  of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Saturday,  August  12,  1882,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  Sar*  Francisco.  CaL 


DODGE 


STATIONERS, 

Formerly  116  POST  ST., 

REMOVED  TO 


NO.  32  GEARY  S 


14 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE   INNER    MAN. 

In  China  they  make  a  delicious  soup  of  tea-leaves, 
which  is  said  to  be  like  consomme,  but  far  more  pal- 
atable. 

Francatelli  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
palate  is  as  capable  and  nearly  as  worthy  of  educa- 
tion as  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Epicures  contend  that  the  best  way  to  eat  aspara- 
gus is  cold,  with  a  dressing  of  oil  and  vinegar.  To 
eat  it  hot  they  declare  to  be  an  abomination. 

Some  clever  Frenchman  has  invented  an  artificial 
celery  which  has  created  a  great  sensation,  especially 
as  he  refuses  to  divulge  the  secret  of  its  manjfacture.. 

A  new  fashion  at  Eastern  dinner  parties  is  to  intro- 
duce mineral  waters  in  the  middle  of  the  meal  in 
place  of  sorbet.  The  idea  is  said  to  be  to  help  di- 
gestion. 

Blanc-mange  of  olden  times  was  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent dish  from  what  we  have  now  under  that  name, 
and  used  to  include  in  its  ingredients  almonds,  rice, 
salt,  and  even  aniseseed. 

"Show  me  a  man  eating  lettuce,"  said  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  "and  I  will  tell  you  what  manner  of  man 
he  is."  The  highest  epicurean  authorities  all  agree 
that  to  cut  lettuce  is  to  ruin  it. 

It  is  now  the  fashionable  thing  at  a  New  York  din- 
ner party  to  have  the  menu  expressed  and  printed  in 
the  old  English  style,  and  to  have  imitations  of  dishes 
famous  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton  says  in  Our  Continent 
that  people  in  good  society  are  at  liberty  to  eat  fish 
with  a  knife  as  well  as  a  fork,  and  that  a  special  silver 
fish-knife  is  now  provided  at  all  recherche  dinners. 

At  a  fish-dinner  in  London  lately  they  had  salmon, 
turbot,  flounders,  perch,  eels,  a  chartreuse  of  sole, 
roulade  of  whiting,  lobster  cutlets,  mackerel  a  la  mal- 
tre  de  hdtel,  trout,  mullet,  an  omelet  of  whitebait, 
and  curried  skate. 

Virchow,  the  eminent  German  professor,  denies 
that  he  is,  as  charged,  the  opponent  of  soup.  He 
says  he  merely  declared  that  meat  broths  are  neither 
nutricious  nor  substantial,  and  he  further  says  it  is 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  eat  hot  meats. 

In  one  of  her  recent  articles  on  gastronomy,  Miss 
Juliet  Corson  describes  a  soup  made  of  white  wine, 
eaten  cold,  and  which  she  affirms  to  be  a  favorite 
dish  in  Austria.  Another  wine-soup  she  describes  is 
made  one-half  of  consomme  and  the  other  half  of 
claret. 

At  a  recent  private  dinner  party  at  Pinard's,  in 
New  York,  the  strawberries  were  served  inside  of  a 
large  artificial  strawberry  made  of  ice-cream,  and 
tinted  to  resemble  the  real  fruit.  The  surprise  was 
clever,  and  the  combination  of  fruit  and  cream  deli- 
cious. 

According  to  a  London  journal  "  peculiar  people  " 
are  they  who  dine  at  three  o'clock,  who  cut  lettuce 
with  a  knife,  and  who  drink  red  wine  with  salmon. 
And  it  might  be  added,  equally  peculiar  are  the 
people  who  eat  ice  cream  and  drink  coffee  simulta- 
neously. 

Some  audacious  men  of  France  lately  dined  upon 
the  heart  and  ham  of  a  lion.  The  meat  was  found 
firm,  but  not  palatable,  and  the  heart,  although  very 
skillfully  prepared  with  truffles,  was  voted  excessively 
tough  and  indigestible.  Altogether,  the  king  of  the 
forest  was  a  failure. 

A  recent  number  of  the  London  Lancet  comes 
out  against  suppers,  and  asserts  that  they  are  a  mis- 
take, unless  they  are  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  late  din- 
ners, and  taken  at  a  reasonably  early  hour.  The 
maxim  of  health  should  be :  Sup  early  and  sup 
lightly ;  or,  if  you  do  dine  late,  do  not  sup  at  all. 

Members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  of  London,  were 
recently  reminded  of  the  time  when  bustards  were 
plentiful  in  England  by  the  unwonted  appearance  of 
"  roast  bustard  "  on  the  bill  of  fare.  The  specimen, 
which  though  a  hen,  weighed  twenty  pounds,  was 
sent  from  Hungary,  where  the  bird  is  still  not  un- 
common. 

Some  time  ago  the  distinguished  Washington  gas- 
tronomer, Mr.  Sam  Ward,  declared  that,  except  at 
the  private  tables  of  his  friends  and  at  clubs,  he  had 
never  sat  down  to  a  first-class  dinner  in  London.  To 
this  remark  the  London  Caterer  takes  exception,  and 
endeavors  to  prove  that  Mr.  Ward  has  done  the  great 
city  of  London  terrible  injustice. 

Summer  dinners,  observes  the  Boston  Herald  in 
commenting  on  the  present  heated  term  in  that  city, 
should  never  have  anything  on  the  table  when  the 
guests  sit  down  but  flowers  and  the  dessert,  the  ice 
pitchers  or  carafes,  and  bowls  of  ice,  the  glass,  china, 
and  silver,  and  this  should  all  be  simple  and  not  pro- 
fuse. It  is  better  for  almost  everybody  to  eat  a  hot 
dinner,  even  in  hot  weather.  An  egg  salad  is  an  ex- 
cellent cold  dish  for  lunch  or  a  picnic  dinner.  Boil 
your  eggs  hard,  slice  them,  cover  with  a  mayonnaise 
dressing,  and  put  a  few  lettuce  leaves  about  the  plate. 
Cold  custards,  Charlotte  Russe,  and  cream  stiffened 
with  gelatine  and  delicately  flavored,  are  very  nice  at 
a  summer  dinner,  with  home-made  cake. 

An  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
table  has  been  already  adopted  by  the  more  refined 
and  delicate  dinner-givers  of  London.  The  table- 
cloths are  no  longer  of  the  snowdrop  white  which 
their  grandmothers  were  so  proud  to  display  on  the 
polished  mahogany  board,  but  are  of  the  color  best 
suited  to  the  furniture  and  the  walls  of  the  room. 
Some  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  show  rooms  in 
Waterloo  place  of  a  neutral  tint  of  brown  "  made  to 
go  with  every  color."  The  table  is  adorned  with 
flower-pots  all  down  the  centre.  These  are  enclosed 
in  covers  of  bright-colored  plush,  embroidered  in  gay 
colors,  and  are  really  more  effective  than  the  most 
expensive  Sevres  china  could  possibly  be.  But  the 
greatest  innovation  of  all  is  that  to  be  seen  in  the 
new  Japanese  paper  dinner  napkins,  which  are  con- 
sidered much  prettier  than  the  shining  white  square 
of  damask. 


CCXL.— Bill    of   Fare    for    Six    Persons.      Sunday 

August  6th. 

Okra  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Soft-Shell  Crabs. 

Ox  Tails  a  la  Tartare. 

Spinach.      Young  Beets. 

Roast  Venison.     Port  Wine  and  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Apricot  Pie. 

Peaches,  Apples,  Figs,  Plums,  Gages,  Pears,  Nectarines 

and  Grapes. 

Ox  Ta:ls  a  la  Tartare.  —Two  small  ox  tails,  one 
ceg,  half  a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  one  pint 

f  stock,  a  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs.  Cut  the  tail-,  into  four- 
.  ich  pieces,  and  put  them  in  to  boil  with  the  stock  and  sweet 
1. -jrbs.     Let  them  simmer  two  hours;  take  up,  drain,  and 

-  jl.  When  cold,  dip  them  in  the  beaten  egg  and  in  the 
i.-ead  crumbs.  Fry  in  boiling  fat  until  a  golden  brown. 
Have  Tartare  sauce  spread  in  the  centre  of  a  cold  dish,  and 
arrange  the  tails  on  this.    Garnish  with  parsley. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR, 

Little    Drops. 
Little  drops  of  claret 

Now  and  then  at  first, 
Forms  an  awful  habit, 

And  a  dreadful  thirst. 

Little  drops  of  lager, 

Then  a  glass  of  ale  ; 
Lastly  rum  and  whisky, 

Tell  the  drunkard's  tale. 

Little  drops  of  brandy, 

If  you  drink  them  clear, 
Bring  the  maddening  jim-jams, 

And  the  drunkard's  bier. 

—  Various  Liars, 

England's  Song  in  Egypt. 
Strike  for  the  sacred  "Status  Quo," 

Your  country's  fame  consulting  ; 
Where  bounteous  Nile's  dark  waters  flow 

Stands  Arabi  insulting. 

Our  fleet's  to  Alexandria  gone, 
Our  troops  shall  go  to  Cairo  ; 

On  1  Christian  brethren,  boldly  on  ! 
To  sack  the  land  of  Pharaoh. 

With  heavy  loans  that  land  is  rife, 
Much  Jews  have  lent  the  stranger ; 

What  British  soldier'll  grudge  his  life 
When  ten  per  cent's  in  danger? 

We'll  nail  our  colors  to  the  mast, 
Our  strength  the  world  surprising  ; 

Though  British  troops  be  falling  fast, 
Egyptian  bonds  are  rising. 

Then  let  the  Jingo  drum-beat  roll — 

Dread  sound  for  every  foe — 
We'll  live  and  die  for  the  "Control." 

The  sacred  "Status  Quo!" 

— New  York  World. 


The    Maiden's    Prayer. 
In  all  humility  I  ask 

A  blessing  on  my  loves  ; 
A  bath-tub  hat,  a  Jersey  basque, 

And  terra-cotta  gloves. 

Give  me  this  day  my  caramels, 

My  bangs  and  lemon  glace; 
My  crimps  and  net  invisible, 

My  sunshade  trimmed  with  lace. 

Give  me  my  boots  with  shot-tower  heels, 

My  new  back  hair,  and  take 
Good  care  to  give  me  six  square  meals 

Of  candy,  cream,  and  cake. 

I  know  to  sin  I  am  a  slave,  » 

And  should  ask  naught,  but  then 
This  list  of  things  I've  got  to  have, 
So  whoop  'em  up  !    Amen. 

— Unknown  Liar. 

The  Cucumber. 
The  cucumber  came  in  the  gloaming, 

And  crept  in  the  urchin's  maw ; 
Now  that  doubled-up  angel  is  roaming 

Through  realms  his  dear  parents  ne'er  saw. 

For  they  on  this  sad  earth  are  weeping, 
And  gnashing  their  teeth  in  despair  ; 

Their  cup  of  cold  sorrow  is  heaping — 
They  are  minus  a  ten-year-old  heir. 

—  Unknown  Liar. 

Silently  Stole  Away. 
"  I'll  tell  you  a  little  snake  storee  1 " 

Cried  Arabi  from  the  shore  ; 
"  Of  great  Cleopatra  it  shall  be, 

And  you'll  want  to  hear  some  more  !  " 

"  Oh,  what  are  you  giving  us,  Arabi  Bey?  " 

The  men  of  the  fleet  replied  ; 
"  You'd  better  go  off  and  be  out  of  the  way  " — 

Cried  Arabi,  "  I  glide  1 " —  New  York  Liar. 

Grayson  MacArthur's  Ride. 
Lieutenant  MacArthur's  tent  was  pitched 
Down  in  the  glen — a  brook  hard  by — 
When  all  of  a  sudden  from  twenty  throats 
Came  up  a  wild  and  deafening  cry. 
'  The  flood  !  the  flood  1 "  were  the  awlul  words 
That  filled  MacArthur  with  dire  dismay, 
For  the  flood  bore  down  on  this  gallant  tent — 
And  MacArthur  one  hundred  yards  away. 

Lieutenant  Twelves  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
And  Captain  Carpenter  paled  with  fright ; 
'  There's  a  treasure  rare  in  that  tent !  "  they  cried, 

"  Which  the  flood  will  carry  forever  from  sight." 

And  in  vain  they  called  on  the  god  of  war, 
In  vain  they  cursed  the  unhappy  day — 

The  tent  went  down  in  the  seething  foam — 
MacArthur  one  hundred  yards  away. 

MacArthur  knew  what  the  moaning  meant, 

And  he  vaulted  astride  of  a  burro's  back — 
'  Oh,  haste  thee,  birdie,  all  into  the  flood 

To  save  my  treasure  from  ruin  and  rack  !  " 
These  were  the  words  the  soldiers  heard 

The  gallant  chief  to  the  burro  say  ; 
The  tent  went  merrily  floating  off — 

MacArthur  full  seventy  feet  away. 

Bold  and  erect  the  warrior  sat. 

With  his  plumes  afloat  on  the  joyous  wind — 
The  burro  got  bravely  down  to  his  work 

And  his  paint-brush  tail  stood  out  behind. 
Like  a  dart  they  flew — that  burro  staunch 

And  the  warrior  clad  in  his  armor  gray — 
The  swimming  tent  gave  a  lurch,  and  flopped — 

MacArthur  a  dozen  feet  away  ! 

The  waters  hissed,  and  the  breakers  roared, 

As  the  tent  flopped  over  on  its  side, 
And,  lo  !   to  the  warrior's  gaze  appeared 

The  treasure  plunging  through  the  tide. 
In — into  the  boiling  surf  he  plunged, 

Into  the  foam,  and  the  mist  and  spray — 
The  treasure  careened  and  the  burro  brayed — 

MacArthur  a  couple  of  feet  away  ! 

'Twas  a  glorious  ride,  and  the  troops  all  cheered 

As  the  warrior  came  from  the  swelling  tide  ; 
The  treasure— his  demijohn — he  strapped 

With  a  proud  huzza  to  his  dripping  side. 
When  history's  page  is  being  filled 

With  deeds  of  valor  performed  to-day, 
Forget  not  the  burro  and  demijohn — 

And  MacArthur  one  hundred  yards  away  I 
—Denver  Tribune, 


AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

For  Diseases  of  tlie  Throat  and  Xungs,  such  as 
toughs,  Colds,  "Whooping  €ough,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  and  Consumption. 


The  few  compositions  which 
have  won  the  confidence  of 
mankind  and  become  house- 
hold words,  among  not  only 
one  bat  many  nations,  must 
have  extraordinary  virtues. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  secured 
so  wide  a  reputation,  or  main- 
tained it  so  Ions,  as  Ayer's 
Chekrv  Pectoral.  It  has 
been  known tothepublic about 
forty  years,  by  a  long  continued 
series  of  marvelous  cures,  that 
have  won  for  it  a  confidence  in 
its  virtues,  never  equaled  by 
iny  other  medicine.  It  still  makes  the  most  effectual  cures 
of  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Cottsumption  that  can  be  made  by 
medical  skill.  Indeed,  the  Cherry  Pkctoral  has  really 
robbed  these  dangerous  diseases  of  their  terrors  to  a  gre  t 
extent,  and  given  a  feeling  of  immunity  from  their  painful 
effects,  that  is  well  founded,  if  the  remedy  be  taken  in  sea- 
son. Every  family  should  have  it  in  their  closet  for  the 
ready  and  prompt  relief  of  its  members.  Sickness,  suffer- 
ing, and  even  life  issaved  by  this  timely  defense.  Ihe  pru- 
dent should  not  neglect  it,  and  the  wise  will  not.  Keep  it 
by  you  for  the  protection  it  affords  by  its  early  use  in  sud- 
den attacks. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


PREPARED  BY 
BR.  J.  C.  ATER  &  Co.,  loweU,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND  DIVIDENDS. 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DEST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

"^"^  Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale. 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No,  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


c 


HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  9)of  Twenty-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
i2thdayof  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NO  MYSTIFIED  SECRECY. 
We  take  pride  in  telling  that  Hop  Bitters  are 
I  made  of  such  wellknown  and  valuable  medicines 
I  as  Hops,  Buchu,  Mandrake  and  Dandelion,  which 
!  are  so  much  used,  relied  on  and  recommended  by 
I  the  best  physicians  of  all  schools,  that  no  further 
I  proof  of  their  value  is  needed.  These  plants  are 
I  compounded  under  the  most  eminent  physicians 
I  and  chemists,  with  the  other  valuable  remedies, 
I  into  the  simple,  harmless  and  powerful  curative, 
I  Hop  Bitters,  that  begins  to  restore,  strengthen, 
I  build  up  and  cure  from  the  first  dose,  and  that 
I  continually,,  until  perfect  healtn  and  strength  is 
I  restored. 

g^"°  Thatpoor,  bed-ridden,  invalid  wife,  sister, 
I  mother,  or  daughter,  can  be  made  the  picture  of 
health  by  a  few  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters.   Will  you 
let  them  suffer?  Send  for  Circular  to 

HOP  bitters  manufacturing  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.T  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  London,  Eng. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL, 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

641   Sncrainento  Street. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

TJ/'HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

*  *         dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,   and  all  ihe   choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 

f;  " 


i^a 


Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc    "320  MOK 
I  GOMERY.and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS.  S,  ~ 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 

ELISABETH  VON   HASSELA 

Plaintiff,  Superior  Court. 

vs  Department  No.  7. 

,  No.   4767. 

HENRY  VON  HASSEL,        f  Order  of  Sale  and  De 
FREDERICK    M.     HUSTED,  I     cree  of  Distribution. 
HENRY  N.  CLEMENT, 

Defendants.     ) 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Distribution  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  7,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
ist  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  Elisabeth  Von  Hassel,  the  above-named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  Judgment  and  Decree  of  Distribution  against 
Henry  Von  Hassel,  Frederick  M.  Husted,  Henry  N.  Cle- 
ment, defendants,  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1882, 
which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the  29th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1882,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  One  of  said 
Court,  at  page  645,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain 
lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  northerly  line  of  Doriand  Street,  distant  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  (190)  feet  westerly  from  the  westerly  line  of 
Church  Street ;  thence  westerly  along  Doriand  Street  twen- 
ty-four (24)  feet ;  thence  northerly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  (124)  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  one  hundred  (too)  feet 
southerly  from  the  southerly  line  of  Corbett  Street,  and  also 
being  distant  twenty-five  (25)  feet  westerly  from  the  north- 
westerly comer  of  Williams's  fence  ;  thence  easterly  twenty- 
five  (25)  feet  to  said  corner,  and  thence  westerly  aloug  Wil- 
liams's westerly  line  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  (124)  ' 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  being  part  of 
Mission  Block  No.  94. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  14th 
day  of  August,  A.  D,  1S82,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
Sao  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  distribution,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  July  22,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Wm.   Mathews,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

July  22,  29,  August  5  and  12. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 


ANTHONY  WADDY,      ^  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,  No.  5571. 

vs.  V         Department  No.  3. 

JAMES   JONES,       '  Execution  for  Deficiency 

Defendant.^  after  Sale. 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^*^  Execution  for  Deficiency  after  Foreclosure  Sale, 
issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  attested  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above  en- 
titled action,  wherein  Anthony  Waddy,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  against  James  Jones,  de- 
fendant, on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the 
sum  of  1,173  dollars,  U.  S.  gold  coin,  with  interest  there- 
on and  costs  etc.,  and  whereas  an  order  of  sale  was  on 
March  8,  A.  D.  1882,  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  which  said  order  of  sale  was  on  ( 
May  16,  1882,  returned  by  said  Sheriff,  showing  a  deficiency 
thereon  in  the  sum  of$i,207.o5,  as  appears  of  record,  which 
said  deficiency  was  docketed.  Pursuant  to  said  judgment 
and  decree  lhave  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  James  Jones,  had  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  May,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment 
was  docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired 
in  and  to  the  hereinafter-described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Recorder  of  said  city  and  county  in  the  name  of  James 
Jones,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows :  Commenc- 
ing at  a  point  on  the  southerly  line  of  Pleasant  (formerly 
Riley)  Street,  distant  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches 
easterly  from  the  southeasterly  corner  of  Jones  and  Pleas- 
ant Streets,  and  running  thence  easterly  upon  the  south- 
erly line  of  Pleasant  Street,  twenty-two  feet  and  nine  inches; 
thence  southerly,  at  right  angles,  to  Pleasant  Street,  sixty 
feet  ;  thence  westerlyj  and  parallel  with  Pleasant  Street, 
twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  ;  thence  northerly  sixty  feet  to 
place  of  beginning;  being  portion  of  fifty-vara  lot  No.  825, 
as  shown  on  the  official  map  of  San  Francisco. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  THE 
SEVENTH  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  A.  D.  1882,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall, 
in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant,  James 
Jones,  had  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1882,  the  day  on 
which  said  judgment  was  docketed,  as  aforesaid,  or  which 
he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the  above-de- 
scribed property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  July  15,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

B.  B.  Newman,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

July  15,  22,  2g,  and  August  5. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  Tlilrty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    sSTTwo  Hoars  Notice. 

*%&*■    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-^^oughlv  diagnosedVfree  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited:  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY 


114    SUTTER    STREET, 


Between  Kearny  A  Montgomery,  San  Francisco 

CHAS.  L.  BIRD  and  E.    R.  PERRIN,  Prop's. 


THE      AfiGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


C     X.     xCri     Mn 

ScUedHle  Time,  Monday,  May  15,  1882., 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO   AS  FOLLOWS  : 


5,30  A.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

"4.30  P.  M. 

B.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

•4.30  F.   M 

8.00  A.  M. 

"4.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

J.OO  A.  M. 

•4.30  P.  M. 

J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5.OO  P.   M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

•4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

10. CO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.   M. 

5.OO  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.   M. 

8.O0  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

*4-3°  P-  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.0a  A.  M. 

3.00  P,    M. 

800  A.M. 

Cj.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

•4.30  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
*4-30  P  M. 

"8.00  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa 

Deming,  fc-I  Paso  )  Express.. 

and  East /Emigrant. 

Gait  and  )  via  Livermore. . . . 
Stockton  J"  via  Martinez 

.Knight's  Landing 

<r  "      (^Sundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.Madera  and  Fr< 


.  Marysville  and  Chicd. 
.  Niles  and  Haywarus . . 


f  Ogden  and  )  Express 

1  East )  Emigrant .... 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

{Sacramento,  "J  via  Livermore. . . 
Colfax,  and  >  via  Benicia 
Alta )  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 
*IO.  IO  A,  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7,10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M, 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M, 
*IO.lO  A.  M. 
J 1 1.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 


i.40 


,M. 


.(JSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams, 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.    M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M, 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P,  M. 

7.4O  P.   M, 

II.40  A.  M. 

*lO.  IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

g.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M, 

Jll.40  A.  M. 

*"I2.40  P.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


.guTHEiiW 


?c>RAILiROAJpr^ 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing    Monday,    April    io,    1882,    and   until 


Monday,    April 

further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,    between  Third 

and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


8.30  a.  i 
to.  3°  A-] 

IO.4O  A.  I 

*3-30  p.  ] 
4-25  **•  I 

6.30  P.  ] 


8.30  a.  : 
10,40  a.  ; 

*3-3°  p.  : 
4-25  p-  : 


11.40-/ 


*7.40  p.  m. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*J.  40  P.  M 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
;  also,  Pacific 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,' 2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.OO,    9.30,    II.OO,    *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.3o,  7.00,  *t7-3o,  8.00,  M8.30, 
9.00,  *ta-3o,  10.00,  n.oo,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°i 
4.00,  *t4-30,  5-oa,  *t5-3o,  6.oo,  *f6-3°>  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 
11.00,  *i2.oa. 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  to.30,  10.00,  5:10.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12,00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 
'12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5-3°i  6-oo,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5-32,  *6-°2,  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32.  8.02,  8,32,  g.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2,02,  2.32.  3,02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.21,  *5-5i,  6.21,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51,  12.51,  *-5*»  2.51,  3-5i,  4-5*,  5-5i, 
6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA— %  15,  *5-+5>  6-IS,  7-i°>  *+7-3S,  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9-io,  *to.35,  10.10,  *fio.3S,  11. 10,  12.10,  1,10, 
2.10,  3-10,  4.10,  *T4-35,  5-10.  *t5-35,  6.10,  *t°-35,  7-IEi, 
*T7:35.   9.15,  10.45. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-45.  *6.i5,  6-45,  7-*5,  7-45.  8,15. 
8.45.  t9-i5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5.  11.45,12.45,  1.45. 
2-45.3-45.  4-15,    4-45,    5-15,  5-45,    6.15,  6-45,  7-45,  9-^5, 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,*6-i5,  6-45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 
8.45,  9-45-  io-45,  i-45,  2. 45,  3-45,  4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45,  *6.i5, 
6-45,  *7-*5- 


10.40. 


.M.     j 

.  M.      t 


DESTINATION. 


.San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro„  Castroville. 
...and  Salinas 


*8.io  A.  M, 
g.03  A.  M, 
10.02   A.  M. 

*3.36  P.  M 
t4-5y  P.  M, 

6.0      P.    M. 

t85o  p.  m. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $10,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $1,000,000 

Casli  Assets 4,007,005 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa- 
ny of  Manchester,  Eng. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital .....$500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,557,487 


BANKING. 


7  HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  $aid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bono's 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


9.03  a.  m. 

10.02  A.  M, 
•3.36  P.  M. 
6.00    P.    M. 

18. 15  P.   M. 


IO.40  A. 

*3-3°  P- 


t|{- 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


■}p; 


IO.4O A. 

*3-3Q  P. 


Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  \ 
Goodall,  Aptos,  Camp  San  V 
Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  J 


10.40A.M.  I  ..Soledad,  and  Way  Stations- 


^Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,000 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


J- HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital. $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Trcniont  National  Banlc ; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  Loudon.  N.  .11.  Rothschild  & 
Sens ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort- on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

SJNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruzat 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:4oP.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  arc  made  with  the  10.40  A.  M.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

S3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.^o  A.  M. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-1S.  ".*5,  1-1S.  3-*5 

From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  ro.15,  12,15,  z-*5,  4-i5- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (+)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only.       


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by  Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  2, 

^^      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— "7. 10, 
tS.15,  *g.-2Q,  tio.15  A.  M.,  ti.io,  *i.35,  t3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo,  *8.so  A.  M.,  *3.=o,  *5-30, 
+6.30  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *S. 00, 
+8.50,  *io.35,  tn.30  A.  M.,  *2.i5,  t2.2o,  t4-25-  *5-z5  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  t7.3Q,  *S-45  A  M.,  t6-25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.5°/  0.30  A.  M.,  1.50, 

3.20,  5,30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,   4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,   9.30  A.    M., 

12.00  M.,  2,30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— S. 35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.   M. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  83 


PRESIDENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. . . . 
SECRETARY 


...J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 
...J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 
.CHARLES  R.  STORY 


r 


-MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 


of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $37,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,S9G,925 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


WM,    G.    ELLIOTT, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


C.    J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


8RA  A.  M.    Daily,    Sundays  excepted,   (via   Saucelito 
»Ov     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P  .  M. 


IOC  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (vi  a  San  Quentii 
,00  Ferry,) THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and -Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M .) 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Sanos 

"  A  natural  laxative,  superior  to  all  others. " 
Prof.  Macnamara,.M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels!' 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassfid  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Alhural  Water  Dealers. 
NONE   GENUINE   BUT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 
'    FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5£2  Montgomery  Street* 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &  CO., 


IMPORTERS    AND 

Liquor    Dealers.    322~324 


WHOLESALE 

FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cufifey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

toreturn  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 

Tomales  Sj  50;  Duncan  Mills  $,). 


SUNDAY  FXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry....  (Excursion   Train 

S.  15  A.  M.  from   San   Quentin  Ferry  ("every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


SiS%  Tit   Si»)fi  Per  day  at  home.   Samples  worth  $5  free 
«P*#  1U  fP*VAddressSTINSON&Co.,  Portland,  Me 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

B.    II.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  91.  BDNYON,  AgentB, 

5n  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town .   Terms  and  $5  outfit  free, 
Address  U.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine, 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency* 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABDENS,    BULLS,    MINES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

3IAXI  FACTllEHV*;   COMPANY. 


Carbolized  Rnbber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"lEubberUose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Englne 
Hose,  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


gONESTCLu 

^f-4       '    b  If  h  IB   baft 


411   413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Arabic Saturday,  August  12th. 

Oceanic Thursday,  August  24th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  September  5th. 

BelgiC • Thursday,  September   28th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For.  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  tlie  model  hotel  of  tlic  world. 
It  is  lire  and.  earthquake  -  proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  hx-oaii,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage  -  >vay,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


FOREST  HOUSE,  ALMA, 

Fifteen  Miles  from  San  Jose,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

BEAUTIFllAND  HKALTBIV  LOCATION 
finest  climate  in  the  State,  with  no  fogs.  House  refur 
nished  and  improved.  Fine  new  tents  and  bath-room. 
First  class  board  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Take 
Narrow-Gauge  from  Alameda.  Two  hours  ride  through 
the  garden  of  California. 

SCAM M OX  A  KINKEAD,  Prop's. 


SUMMER   RECREATION. 

DUSSIAN   RIVER     HOTEL,     DUN- 

can's  Mills — A  favorite  resort  for  tourists.     Bathing, 
fishing,  hunting,  boating.     QUEEN   &  GOODE,  Prop'rs 


SAMUEL' P.  MIDDLETON,  A  uctione 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SO" 

Stock,  Rea   Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIONEER 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN  FRANC! . 
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^arplUS     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl.,  July  1,  1883. 
We  talce  pleasure  in  presenting:  for  your 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
AiiDual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank : 

RESOURCES. 

JSank  Premises $150,000  00 

other  Real  Estate 12,825  35 

United  States  lionds 629,507  60 

liand  Association  Steele 15,121  55 

Loans  «nd  Miscounts 1,785,000  20 

Dae  front  Ranks 527,279  09 

Money  on  hand 632,365  30 

LIABILITIES.  83,752,099  09 

Capital  paid  up $1,000,000  00 

surplus 400,800  70 

Due  depositors 1,953,072  SO 

line  Banks 337,401  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

S3, 752,009  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 

flll  land-;  of  banking  business. 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  aiBi-CartMa 

NOTHING    ELSE 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


A 


OTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  J hh 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
t  i^nature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
t Ke  side,  "  Maconflray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,",  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Furnishing     Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors    to    BRAVERMAN    &    LEVY,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


Apollinaris 

1  "THE  QUEEN   OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  jfournaL 

"  Apollinaris  Water  is  an  article  which  is  proauced  by  Nature 
and  is  not  the  handiwork  of  man :  it  is  a  Natural  and  not  an 
artificial  Water!'  U.S.  Treasury,  28  January,  1882. 

■A-ZEraSTLT-A-Xj    S-A-XjE,    IO    ^ILLIOILSrS. 

'  Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
BEWARE      OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  BUHL  BROTHERS, 

532  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME  &    LONG,    OF  SAN    FRANCISCO, 

<jROVESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR   &    FARLEY   ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    ■       -  §1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


E.  DETRICK  &  CO. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  BAGS  AND  BURLAPS,  all 
kinds,  BAG-TWINES.  HYDRAULIC  HOSE.  Sole  Agents  for  MOUNT 
VERNON  CO.'S  DU«  K,  all  widths.  Russell  Manfg  Co.'s  COTTON  BELT- 
ING, Russell  Wanf'g  Co.'s  SEAMLESS  LINEN  HOSE.  Tower's  Celebrated 
OILED   CLOTHING. 

TENTS,    HAMMOCKS,    CAMP    COTS,    CHAIRS, 
STOOLS,    AND    CAMPERS'    OUTFITS. 

Tents  let  by  the  Week  or  Month.    AMERICAN  FLAGS,  BUNTING. 

5,  T  AND  9  CALIFORNIA,  axd  108,  110  and  112  MARKET  STS. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


°m^i4f 


Price  $25 


Weight  170  lbs. 

HaB  J$-inch 
Steel  Teeth. 

Made  to  rotate  either 
way.  Very  thorough 
in  its  work  and  don't 
injure  the  vines  or 
trees.  Used  by  R.B. 
Blowers,  G.G.Briggs 
and  all  leading  vine- 
yard ists. 
THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW. 

The  Best  Harrow  made  for  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

Made  by  JACKSON  &  TRUMAN,  -  San  Prancisco,  Cal, 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


fljiyft  AWEEK.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.   Costly 
I  V'*  outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co..  Augusta,  Maine 


ICHI  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 


We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AUTOPHONE. 

The  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  ink. 
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\.  B. — Examine  I  lie  cork. 


"Masby  in  Exile" 


Selling  Book 
Ever  Published 


ThlB  Book  will  be  tne  most  rapid  Belling  of  any 
that  baa  been  published  tor  years.  It  will  be  an,  ele- 
gant volume  of  672  large  pages,  profusely  Illustrated, 
printed  upon  the  finest  paper,  bound  in  an  elegant 
and  attractive  style,  being  at  once  a  humorous  and 
truthful  description  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
making  the  most  entertaining  book  of  the  kind  ever 
printed.  No  writer  is  better  known  than  Its  author, 
Mr.  D.  E.  LOCKE,  whose  nom  de  plumb,.  PETROLEUM 
V.  NASBY,  Is  known  wherever  the  English  laneuaff" 
Is  spoken.    Send  for  circulars- 

SAMUEL   CARSON, 

Agent   for  the    Locke   Publishing    Company, 
ISO   SUTTER   STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASSAYERS7    MATERIALS,    MINE 

*~*-  Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists  Glassware. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    WRAITH     OF    STEPHEN     ARNOLD. 


A   Story   of  the   War. 


,  "Stay,  illusion  /  If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice,  speak  to 
me;  if  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done  that  may  to  t/iee  do  ease,  and 
"grace  to  me,  speak  to  met" 

i  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  having  received 
a  forty  days'  furlough,  I  determined  to  pass  the  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  quiet  little  town  near  the  Alabama  line 
and  the  beautiful  Tallapoosa  River,  and  started  alone  on 
horseback  from  a  point  near  Stone  Mountain.  Leaving  At- 
lanta to  the  west,  I  went  southward,  intending  to  cross  the 
Chattahoochie  at  Jones's  bridge.  In  making  for  the  road 
leading  thither  I  reached  the  east  end  of  what  had  been  the 
battle-field  before  I  had  recalled  the  localities,  and  only  be- 
came conscious  of  the  fact  when  my  faithful  and  intelligent 
horse  began  to  manifest  great  interest  in  some  old  rifle-pits 
by  the  roadside.  Soon  the  road  began  to  be  broken  and 
impracticable  from  the  de'bris  of  a  line  of  hastily  built  earth- 
works. The  evening  was  warm,  and  the  sunlight  streamed 
over  my  face  as  I  rode  slowly  westward. 

When  I  had  reached  the  point  where  the  battle  had  raged 
most  fiercely  the  road  became  so  nearly  impassable  that  I 
turned  out  of  it,  intending  to  make  my  way  through  the  scat- 
tered brushwood  on  a  line  as  nearly  parallel  with  it  as  possi- 
ble. As  soon  as  I  struck  into  this  stunted  oak  brush  there 
started  into  life  and  activity  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  acres 
and  acres  of  flies,  which  swarmed  past  in  a  stream  appa- 
rently as  wide  and  ceaseless  as  a  river.  At  the  same  time  I 
began  to  grow  sick  with  the  foetid  deadly  odor  of  rotting 
flesh  and  blood.  It  was  the  perfume  of  mortality  rising 
from  dried-up  pools  of  blood  that  had  spurted  from  the  veins 
of  gallant  men  who  had  so  recently  met  in  sanguinary  com- 
bat. This  was  increased  by  the  corpses  of  dead  artillery 
and  cavalry  horses  scattered  here  and  there  through  the 
underbrush,  and  the  trenches  filled  with  the  seething  corpses 
of  hastily  half-buried  soldiers.  The  flies  rained  upon  my 
hands,  my  face,  my  clothing,  poured  against  my  horse,  and 
attempted  to  settle  down  upon  both  horse  and  rider  in 
swarms,  in  streams,  in  clouds.  There  were  flies  of  all  kinds, 
green-headed  flies,  black  flies,  large  and  small,  of  every  con- 
ceivable movement,  some  slow,  dull,  lazy,  some  hissing  and 
buzzing  as  they  flitted  by  like  flashes,  some  circling  and 
droning  around  and  around. 

An  awful  silence  brooded  over  the  desolate  region,  and 
here  and  there  black  patches  of  shadow,  floating  over  the 
dreary  earth,  marked  where  the  vultures,  gorged  and  satiated 
with  their  devilish  feast,  had  risen  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
and  were  silently  wheeling  overhead  upon  their  funereal 
wings.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  most  horri- 
ble scene  in  the  drama  of  war — a  battle-field  shortly  after 
the  battle. 

Sick  and  disgusted,  almost  overpowered  by  the  silent, 
ghastly  horrors  of  the  line  of  battle,  I  turned  still  more  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  and  kept  in  a  course  nearly 
parallel  with  the  main  road  which  I  had  quitted.  But  every 
few  hundred  yards  brought  me  back  again  upon  the  line 
along  which  the  combat  had  raged,  and  to  the  horrors  I  was 
seeking  to  avoid.  Some  strange,  weird,  unearthly  influence 
seemed  operating  upon  both  myself  and  my  horse,  by  which 
our  course  was  imperceptibly  but  unfailingly  deflected  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  battle.  My  trusty  Auster  was  foot- 
sore and  weary,  as  I  had  had  no  opportunity  to  have  him  re- 
shod  for  a  good  while.  Our  progress  was  slow  at  best,  but 
no  matter  how  I  held  the  reins,  no  matter  what  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  ground  might  be,  it  seemed  impossible  to  travel 
on  a  line  parallel  with  the  road  along  which  the  breast- 
works ran  without  continually  drifting  back  to  them  again. 
The  ceaseless  repetition  of  this  fact  began  to  excite  my  men- 
tal activity,  and  (if  indeed  I  have  any  such  feelings)  my  su- 
perstitious fancies. 

What  was  it,  then  ?  Why  was  it?  What  influence  thus 
persistently  drifted  us  back  to  that  fearful  battle-line  along 
the  trenches  ?  I  might  have  found  something  to  account  for 
my  own  seeming  tendency  in  that  direction  by  referring  it  to 
morbid  imaginings  born  of  the  loneliness  and  horror  of  the 
surrounding  circumstances  ;  but  how  account  for  the  seem- 
ingly kindred  fascination  which  infected  the  brave  and  faith- 
ful beast  which  bore  me  ?  Finally  I  turned  his  head  more 
away  from  the  line  of  works,  and  held  the  rein  with  a  firm 
and  unyielding  hand.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  hun- 
dred yards,  by  stepping  almost  imperceptibly  sideways,  he 
was  back  again  upon  the  line  of  battle.  And  so  it  went  on 
until  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  travel  off  the 
road  became  more  and  more  difficult. 

About  dark  I  crossed  a  ravine  that  ran  in  a  nearly  north- 
ern direction  away  from  the  battle-field.  I  guided  my  horse 
determinedly  along  its  course,  having  concluded  to  find  a 
spring  where  I  could  give  him  water,  and  halt  until  morning. 
In  a  mile,  or  less,  I  came  to  an  opening  where  a  small  farm 
had  been,  and  found  a  spring  gushing  from  the  hill  and  flow- 
ing into  the  ravine  along  which  I  had  come.  There  I  dis- 
mounted, and  watered  my  horse.  Taking  the  grain-bag  from 
the  saddle,  I  gave  him  his  ration  of  shelled  corn,  and  un- 
loosed and  removed  the  saddle  and  bridle-bit,that  hemighteat 
comfortably,  leaving  the  head-stall  upon  him  and  the  halter. 
I  spread  my  blankets  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  placed  my  saddle 
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so  as  to  answer  for  a  pillow  when  I  might  wish  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  sat  down  to  consume  the  bread,  onion,  and  dried 
beef  which  constituted  my  usual  fare  when  traveling.  The 
night  came  down  in  profound  silence,  and  the  large  moon 
rose  beautifully,  so  that  the  darkness  was  hardly  increased 
by  the  transition  from  twilight  to  moonlight. 

Auster  was  always  a  deliberate  feeder  when  there  was  no 
occasion  for  any  hurry,  and  I  had  finished  my  luncheon  and 
lighted  my  pipe  before  he  had  eaten  his  corn.  I  went  a  little 
further  down  the  ravine  to  cut  some  succulent  shrubs  for 
him,  that  even  in  the  fall  answer  ahorse  well  in  place  of  fod- 
der, especially  the  buds  for  next  year's  blossoms  and  the  ten- 
der shoots  on  which  they  grow. 

During  the  whole  time  I  was  dimly  conscious  that  my 
horse  and  I  were  not  altogether  alone  in  this  gloomy  desola- 
tion. It  did  not  occur  to  me,  however,  that  this  sense  of  the 
presence  of  something  beside  my  horse  and  myself  grew  out 
of  any  thought  of  the  possible  propinquity  of  any  other  man 
or  beast,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  impression  itself  was 
too  shadowy  and  indistinct  to  be  unpleasantly  obtrusive.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  I  would  have  been  startled  or 
surprised  if  I  had  heard  a  human  voice  addressing  me.  Hav- 
ing secured  a  good,  big  armful  of  the  shrub  for  Auster,  I  re- 
turned to  him,  and  threw  them  down  in  a  pile  at  his  feet. 
Then  resuming  my  seat  upon  the  blanket,  and  reclining 
against  the  saddle,  I  continued  to  smoke,  while  Auster 
browsed  upon  the  shrubs  I  had  given  him,  and  the  large 
moon  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  cloudless  sky.  But  as 
my  faithful  horse  got  near  the  end  of  his  repast  he  seemed  to 
become  anxious  and  disturbed.  Every  now  and  then  he  would 
raise  his  head  and  look  around  him,  as  if  expecting  the  ap- 
proach of  some  one,  and  would  stand  with  his  pointed,  silky 
ears  set  forward,  as  if  to  catch  some  indistinct  and  distant 
sound.  Then  he  would  move  his  head  aside,  as  if  to  avoid 
an  unseen  hand  extended  to  catch  his  halter  ;  and  then  he 
would  stop  chewing  the  tender  twig  held  between  his  teeth, 
while  he  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment  with  grave,  inquiring 
eyes,  and  gave  that  low,  peculiar  rubble-rubble  sound  with 
his  lips  by  which  a  horse  recognizes  the  presence  of  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  old  fellow  ?  "  said  I.  "  There  is  no- 
body here.     Keep  still ! " 

He  put  his  face  close  down  to  mine,  and  again  I  patted 
him,  and  talked  it  over  with  him,  until  he  seemed  to  be  re- 
assured. But  he  could  not  rest.  Again  he  began  that 
curious  movement  with  his  head,  for  all  the  world  as  if  to 
keep  some  one  from  taking  him  by  the  halter.  These 
same  manoeuvres  were  rehearsed  for  the  third  time,  and 
then  I  said  : 

"  If  there  is  anything  up  there  to  trouble  us,  old  fellow,  we 
will  go  and  find  out  what  it  is." 

I  put  the  bit  in  his  mouth  again,  re-saddled  him,  put  on 
my  blankets,  and  mounted.  I  let  the  reins  hang  loosely  on 
his  neck,  and  said,  "  Go  on,  Auster."  The  horse  went  slowly 
on  until  I  supposed  that  we  had  come  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  old  earthworks,  some  distance  west  of  where  I  had 
turned  away  from  them  to  follow  the  ravine.  In  passing 
through  a  patch  of  scrub-oak  that  was  hardly  as  high  as  his 
back,  Auster  stood  still.  "  Go  on,  sir,"  1  said,  and  turning 
partly  round,  the  horse  started,  but  stopped  at  the  very  first 
step.  "  Go  on,  sir,"  I  said  again  ;  and  turning  a  little  further 
round,  he  took  another  step,  and  stopped  again. 

My  horse  was  manifestly  laboring  under  some  strange  and 
shadowy  fear,  and  thinking  it  possible  that  he  might  be 
frightened  into  leaving  me,  I  concluded  to  take  down  the 
halter  and  hitch  him,  while  I  examined  the  underbrush 
to  ascertain  what  might  be  lurking  in  it.  I  had  become  satis- 
fied that  there  was  something  there,  and  if  I  had  any  definite 
idea  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  rather  expected  to  find  a  crip- 
pled horse,  or  a  wounded  soldier  who  had  been  overlooked 
at  the  time  of  the  late  battle. 

The  ground  was  flecked  with  shadows  cast  by  the  under- 
brush. As  I  looked  around,  seeking  for  something  suitable 
to  hitch  to,  my  attention  was  caught  by  what  I  supposed  to 
be  the  top  part  of  the  stump  of  a  small  sapling  that  stood 
up,  shattered  and  white,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball. 

I  put  my  left  hand  upon  it  to  ascertain  whether  the  halter 
could  be  securely  fastened  to  it.  No  sooner  had  my  hand 
come  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  supposed  stump  than  it 
shut  down  like  the  fingers  of  a  human  hand,  and  clasped 
my  own  like  a  vise. 

It  was  the  dead  arm  of  a  corpse  sticking  straight  up  from 
the  shallow  trench,  in  which  it  had  been  partially  buried,  to 
a  height  of  more  than  two  feet. 

I  am  no  coward  ;  but  when  there  alone,  amid  the  sur- 
rounding horrors,  in  the  ghastly  moonlight,  unexpectedly 
I  felt  the  fingers  of  that  dead  man's  hand  grasp  mine  in  their 
chilling  clutch,  a  thrill  of  terror  swept  over  me,  and  for  one 
brief  instant  I  think  I  would  have  taken  to  my  heels  if  the 
dead  hand  had  not  held  me  so  fast  in  its  skeleton  grasp.  It 
was  only  for  an  instant,  however.  Quick  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning it  occurred  to  me  that,  although  the  fact  was  incredibly 
strange  and  repulsive,  there  was  really  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  danger  about  it ;  and  as  instantaneously  also  it  occurred 
to  me  that  if  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  doing  so,  I 
could  get  my  knife  out  of  my  pocket  with  my  right  hand, 
and  cut  the  dead  arm  off  at  the  wrist,  and  so  release  myself. 
I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  meaning  to  this  marvel,  and  re- 
mained utterly  passive.    It  seemed  to  me  that  all  I  had  ever 


heard  or  read  of  mental  hallucinations,  odic  force,  psychol- 
ogy, witchcraft,  and  spiritualism,  recurred  to  my  mind  at 
once,  clearly  and  without  any  consciousness  of  mnemonic 
effort  to  receive  it.    At  last  I  exclaimed  : 

"  If  there  is  any  life  or  being  connected  in  any  way  with 
this  corpse  that  desires  to  communicate  with  me,  I  ask  for 
some  word  or  sign  indicative  of  such  desire." 

Instantly  the  skeleton  hand,  upon  which  the  dry  and  shriv- 
eled skin  remained,  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  then  lightly  closed 
again  upon  my  own,  but  without  any  of  that  spasmodic  force 
with  which  in  the  first  instance  it  had  clutched  my  hand. 

"  If  that  pressure  of  my  hand  signifies  '  yes,'  repeat  it." 

Again  the  bony  fingers  relaxed  their  hold,  and  lightly  re- 
sumed it. 

Then  I  said  :  "  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  appear  to  me 
visibly,  do  so.  If  it  is  possible,  press  my  hand  again.  If 
not,  otherwise." 

The  dead  fingers  remained  immovable,  and  I  said  :  "  Can 
you  then  speak  to  me  f " 

The  dead  hand  made  no  sign. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  speak  to 
me  ?  " 

Again  the  bony  fingers  relaxed  for  a  moment,  and  again 
renewed  their  grasp. 

After  a  little  reflection,  I  spoke  :  "  I  take  it  to  be  true, 
then,  that  in  order  to  get  any  information  as  to  what  you 
may  desire,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  put  questions 
which  may  be  answered  by  ( yes '  or  by  '  no.'  When  this 
hand  presses  mine,  you  mean  '  yes ;'  and  when  it  does  not, 
you  mean  '  no '  ?  " 

The  skeleton  fingers  relaxed,  and  then  renewed  their  hold 
upon  my  hand. 

Of  course  I  know  that  this  is  all  strange,  unphilosophical, 
fantastic,  incredible,  perhaps  "  impossible  ;"  but  then  I  also 
know  that  it  actually  happened  just  as  I  have  narrated  it ; 
and  the  line  of  communication  having  been  thus  established, 
I  conversed  with  the  skeleton,  or  with  some  one  speaking 
through  its  hand,  about  as  follows  : 

"  Were  you  a  soldier  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  This  coat-sleeve  seems  to  have  been  blue  :  were  you  a 
Yankee  ? " 

"  No." 

"  A  Confederate  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  From  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  ? " 

"  No." 

"  From  the  west  side  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  From  Missouri  ? " 

"  No." 

"  From  Arkansas  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  there  any  way  possible  by  which  more  intelligible  or 
expeditious  communication  can  be  had  between  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  with  apparent  eagerness. 

"  You  say  you  can  not  speak  to  me,  nor  become  visible  to 
me.  Is  this  because  there  is  no  '  medium,'  or  third  person 
present  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  I  desire  to  learn  whether  this  more  direct  communica- 
tion can  be  established  here,  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  elsewhere.    Can  it  be  done  here,  and  now  ? " 

"  Yes,"  eagerly. 

"  Can  it  be  done  by  writing  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  have  a  small  Blank-book  in  my  pocket,  and  a  bit  of 
pencil.  Shall  I  undertake  to  write  your  wishes,  allowing 
you  to  guide  the  pencil  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Is  there,  then,  a  better  way  than  that  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  use  this  skeleton  hand  to  communicate  with  me. 
Can  you  write  with  it  if  I  put  the  pencil  in  these  fingers,  and 
hold  my  note-book  against  them?" 

"  Yes,"  with  great  eagerness. 

I  putmy  pencil  between  the  skeleton's  fingers, which  opened 
to  receive  it,  and  held  beneath  a  blank  page  of  my  note- 
book. Immediately  I  saw  the  dead  hand  in  the  act  of  writ- 
ing, and  after  a  little  it  ceased,  as  if  the  message  had  been 
completed.  I  looked  at  the  book,  but  the  moonlight,  al- 
though brilliant,  was  not  bright  enough  for  me  to  read  the 
lines  which  I  could  faintly  trace  upon  the  pages.  So  I  lit  a 
match,  and  made  a  blaze  with  dry  leaves  and  twigs  sufficient 
to  enable  me  to  read.  I  managed  to  trace  the  writing  as 
follows  : 

"  Twenty  feet  beyond  the  spring  where  you  fed  your  horse, 
on  the  south  side  of  a  large  tog, you  will  find  a  blanh-book — 
a  quartermaster's  book  of  blanks.  Get  it;  1  have  jnore  to 
write  than  your  note-book  will  contain.  For  Gods  sake  do 
not  forsake  me.  I  suffer  fearfully,  and  you  can  aid  me  if 
you  will.     I  think  you  have  too  much  good  sense  to  fear  jne." 

I  read  this  singular  message,  and  then  said  : 

"  I  do  not  fear.  I  desire  to  help  you  if  I  can.  I  will  go 
for  the  book,  and  will  return  as  speedily  as  I  can,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  will  not  forsake  you." 

I  went  off  to  the  spring,  and  without  any  difficulty  found 
the  large  book  of  quartermaster's  blanks,  and  set  out  on  my 
return. 

I  can  hardly  describe  my  own  emotions  during  the 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


which  was  required  to  make  this  solitary  little  journey.  I 
said  to  myself :  "  I  am  not  laboring  under  any  hallucina- 
tion nor  delusion  ;  I  am  not  frightened  ;  I  am  not  dreaming ; 
I  am  not  insane  nor  feverish  ;  but  am  perfectly  calm  and 
collected,  and  in  the  full  and  normal  use  of  all  my  faculties. 
I  will  see  this  to  the  end." 

I  determined  to  follow  it  out  in  spite  of  my  loathing  of  the 
old  battle-field  and  of  my  repugnance  to  that  skeleton  hand 
and  arm. 

I  returned  to  the  trench,  sat  down  beside  that  dead  hand, 
and  having  placed  my  pencil  in  the  bony  fingers  again,  I 
held  the  large  blank  book  up  to  it,  and  said  : 

''  Write  what  you  wish.1' 

Again  the  pencil  glided  to  and  fro  over  the  broad  page, 
and  finally  stopped. 

I  read  as  follows  : 

"  For  pity's  sake  helfi  7>ie—I  am  suffering.  Bend  mis 
arm  down  level  with  the  ground,  and  place  the  book  and 
the  fiencil  under  this  dead  hand.  It  will  take  long  to  write 
all  that  I  desire  to  say,  and  you  can  go  to  sleep.  You  can 
read  it  when  you  awake? 

The  night  was  so  clear  and  beautiful  that  I  had  not 
thought  of  making  a  blanket  tent  for  my  own  accommoda- 
tion, but  .having  determined  to  see  this  strange  adventure  to 
the  end,  I  set  about  the  work  at  once.  Having  cut  some 
pliant  poles  about  as  thick  as  two  fingers,  and  more  than 
six  feet  long,  I  sharpened  both  ends  with  my  knife,  and  bend- 
ing the  poles  into  the  shape  of  a  half-hoop,  I  stuck  them 
firmly  into  the  ground,  several  feet  apart,  and  then  throwing 
my  blankets  over  them,  I  drew  them  together  at  the  ends, 
and  fastened  them  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pins.  The  tent 
was  completed,  and  having  crawled  under  it,  I  bent 
down  the  skeleton  arm  that  stood  up  stark  and  stiff  just 
within,  and  placed  its  bony  hand  upon  the  open  page, 
and  the  pencil  in  the  skeleton  fingers.  Having  lit  my 
pipe,  I  lay  down  with  my  head  on  the  saddle,  and  smoked 
away  in  the  darkness.  For  a  long  time  I  could  distinguish 
the  light,  scraping  sound  of  the  pencil  as  it  glided  swiftly 
along  the  pages,  and  occasionally  heard  the  rustling  of  the 
pages  as  they  were  turned  over.  I  wondered  at  the  marvel- 
ous phenomenon,  and  speculated  as  to  what  would  come  of 
it,  until,  overcome  by  weariness,  I  fell  peacefully  asleep. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


With  the  death  of  Madame  de  Balzac  and  the  dispersal  of 
her  husband's  literary  effects  a  great  many  stories  are  now 
current  in  regard  to  the  illustrious  romancist.  Here  is  one 
from  the  Figaro,  which  seems  to  have  some  probability  about 
it,  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  imagination  of  De  Balzac,  who 
was  the  most  impracticable  of  authors  :  An  editor  wanted 
Balzac  to  write  a  few  pages  in  a  book  descriptive  of  Paris,  to 
be  entitled  "  Les  Rues  de  Paris,"  and  La  Rue  Richelieu  was 
allotted  to  the  novelist.  When  asked  what  emolument  he 
would  want  for  some  four  pages  of  printed  matter,  his  reply 
was  :  "  Three  thousand  francs."  Publisher  and  editor 
were  amazed  at  the  price.  Then  Balzac  explained  the  mat- 
ter as  follows  :  "  If  you  want  me  to  paint  a  landscape  or  a 
figure-piece,  I  suppose  you  will  allow  me  to  study  my  subject 
in  all  its  details.  Very  well.  How  can  I  describe  La  Rue 
Richelieu,  simply  in  its  commmercial  aspect,  without  visit- 
ing, one  after  another,  all  the  shops  ?  Suppose  I  start  on 
the  Boulevard,  necessarily  I  must  breakfast  at  the  Cafe"  Car- 
dinal ;  then  I  shall  buy  some  music  at  Brandus's,  a  fowling- 
piece  next  door,  and  a  breastpin  at  the  jeweler's.  I  never 
could  do  the  thing  properly  without  ordering  a  suit  of  clothes, 

a  pair  of  boots,  a  hat,  a  dozen  shirts,  a  score  of  cravats 

"  Stop,"  said  one  of  the  editors  ;  "  one  step  more  would  have 
carried  you  to  the  shop  where  they  sell  cashmere  shawls." 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Balzac  would  have  done  exactly  as  he 
said  for  the  construction  of  his  article,  for  of  all  realists  he 
was  the  most  painstaking. 


Some  free  translations  :  Ambulavit  in  litore — "  He  went 
out  on  a  litter."  Ergo  Iris  devolat  et  supra  caput  astitit — 
— "Therefore  Iris  flew  down,  and  stood  upon  her  head." 
Sectam  Epicuri  flagitiorum  magistram  esse — "  The  mistress 
of  Epicuries  was  cut  through  with  faults."  Qui  dedit  ergo 
tribus  patruis  aconita — "Who  gave  poison  to  his  three  fa- 
thers." Rara  in  tumi  facundia  Pano — "  Eloquence  is  rare  in 
their  hands."  Tiburno  in  gurgite  mergis  mara  caput  hister- 
que — w  Soak  your  head  in  the  Tiber  two  or  three  times."  In- 
struxit  triplicem  aciem — "  He  drew  three  aces."  Contraria 
tellus  nubibus  assiduis  pluviisqui  madeset  et  austro — "  The 
spunky  earth  got  mad  at  the  nibbling  asses  and  the  austere 
plover." 

S.  M.  Brookes,  says  the  Chicago  Times,  is  still  in  that 
city.  A  committee  of  the  Calumet  Club  has  examined  his 
pictures  of  early  Chicago,  and  there  is  some  prospect  that 
they  may  come  into  possession  of  the  club.  While  little 
claim  is  made  for  them  as  works  of  art,  they  have  a  local 
value  which  will  increase  with  the  years,  as  they  are  perhaps 
the  only  accurate  representations  of  the  little  town,  with  its 
few  one-story  houses,  from  which  a  great  city  has  grown 
since  1833.  The  artist  has  sold  a  number  of  his  remarkable 
still-life  pictures. 

Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  brother  to  the  late  duke,  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  title,  was  poor,  a  plain  colonel  in  the  army, 
with  the  small  pay  of  an  equerry  to  the  queen.  His  eldest 
son,  now  Earl  of  Euston,  and  heir  to  the  title,  while  an  offi- 
cer in  the  rifle  brigade  married  a  woman  of  the  lowest  char- 
acter, whoui  he  met  at  a  drinking-saloon.  A  thriving  family 
is  the  fruit.  The  shady  woman's  appearance  among  the 
nobility  as  a  full-fledged  countess  is  not  hailed  with  the  en- 
thusiasm such  an  event  would  ordinarily  create. 


James  Gordon  Bennett  has  ordered  a  monster  yacht  to  be 
built  for  him  in  Liverpool.  It  will  be  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  eleven  hundred  tons  burthen.  The  Namouna 
has  evidently  proved  too  limited  in  accommodation.  If  the 
present  one  proves  too  much  the  other  way,  Mr.  Bennett 
may  be  able  to  sell  her  to  one  of  the  ocean  steamship  lines. 


"  For  whom  are  you  tolling  the  bell  ? "  asked  a  gentleman 

of  a  .sexton  in  a  country  village.     "  For  Mrs. *  was  the 

oly.     "  What !"  said  the  gentleman,  "  she  is  not  dead  !  " 
n  ot  dead  ?    Then  I  have  tolled  a  lie." 


The  Minstrel's  Sodjt. 

Oh,  sing  unto  my  roundelay  ! 

Oh,  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me  ! 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday ; 
Like  a  running  river  be. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night, 

White  his  neck  as  the  summer  snow, 
Ruddy  his  face  as  the  morning  light ; 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note  ; 

Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be ; 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout ; 

Oh,  he  lies  by  the  willow  tree  ! 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Hark  !  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  briared  dell  below  ; 
Hark !  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

See !  the  white  moon  shines  on  high  ; 

Whiter  is  my  true-love  "s  shroud, 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave 

Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid, 
Nor  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  coldness  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  hands  I'll  bind  the  briars 

Round  his  holy  corse  to  gre  ; 
Ouphante  fairy,  light  your  fires  ; 
Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  bis  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Come,  with  acorn-cup  and  thorn, 

Drain  my  heart's  blood  all  away  ; 
Life  and  all,  its  good  I  scorn, 

Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  day. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Water- witches,  crowned  with  reytes, 

Bear  me  to  your  lethal  tide. 
I  die  !   I  come  !  my  true-love  waits. 

Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

— Thomas  Chatttrton. 


PERSONAL    GOSSIP. 


Rosabelle. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

'  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  ! 
And,  gentle  lady,  deign  to  stay  ; 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white; 
To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  water-sprite, 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

'  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  lady  gay ; 
Then  stay  thee,   Fair,  in  Ravensheuch  ; 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day?" 

"  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
But  that  my  lady-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  hall. 

"  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 
If  'tis  not  filled  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock, 

It  ruddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  ; 
'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 

And  seen  from  caverned  Hawthornden. 

Seemed  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 

Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffined  lie; 
Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seemed  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  mail, 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold- 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle  1 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell  ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle.      — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Prince  Victor  Napoleon  will  in  November  enter  the  artil- 
lery branch  of  the  French  army  for  a  year's  military  service. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  has  consented  to  be  the  first 
president  of  the  first  Journalists'  Club  in  the  British 
metropolis. 

Minnie  Hauk  and  her  husband,  the  Chevalier  von  Hesse 
Wartteg,  are  spending  the  season  at  Marienbad,  in  Bohemia. 
Mr.  Roswell  Smith,  publisher  and  principal  owner  of  The 
Century,  is  also  at  the  same  picturesque  resort. 

When  Gounod  was  but  three  years  old  he  showed  re- 
markable musical  talent.  He  was  able,  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  wall,  to  tell  what  key  a  person  was  playing  in,  and 
would  follow  successfully  different  modulations  of  various 
pieces. 

Henri  Rochefort  knows  all  about  the  death  of  Skobeleff, 
he  says.  A  soporific  draught  was  mixed  with  his  wine,  and 
in  his  sleep  the  gallant  soldier  was  strangled.  M.  Rochefort 
always  expected  this  to  happen,  and  would  have  prophesied 
it,  only  prophecy  is  always  a  good  deal  safer  after  the  event. 

Lady  Wilde's  Saturday  receptions  are  described  as  form- 
ing a  most  agreeable  rendezvous,  not  only  for  aesthetes,  but 
for  writers,  actors,  painters,  and  even  politicians  and  would- 
be  philosophers.  The  guests  all  meet  on  even  footing,  as 
they  are  ushered  up  a  quaint  staircase  into  cosy  salons,  illu- 
minated by  a  dim  rosy-hued  light,  where  they  are  greeted  by 
their  hostess  with  a  graceful  courtesy  which  is  her  character- 
istic charm. 

The  late  General  Skobeleff  was  fond  of  Paris.  He  spoke 
French  admirably,  and  loved  French  literature  and  all  things 
French.  When  quartered  in  out-of-the-way  places  he  always 
saved  up  his  money  to  go  and  spend  it  in  Paris.  He  was 
there  when  the  Carli'-t  war  broke  out,  and  joined  the  Pre- 
tender under  a  false  name.  It  was  the  experience  he  gained 
and  utilized  while  besieging  a  town  in  this  war  which  enabled 
him  afterward  to  take  Plevna. 

In  common  with  a  host  of  other  celebrities,  the  Count 
D'Orsay,  his  celebrated  friend,  Lady  Blessington,  and  her 
husband,  have  passed  away  leaving  no  descendants.  D'Or- 
say left  no  children  by  his  ill-starred  marriage  with  Lady 
Harriet  Gardiner,  nor  had  that  lady  any  issue  by  her  second 
husband,  Mr.  Cowper.  The  title  of  Blessington  is  extinct, 
and,  with  a  very  small  exception,  nothing  remains  of  an  es- 
tate of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Immediately  after  it  was  decided  that  the  Irish  judges 
were  to  have  greater  responsibility  under  the  Crimes  act, 
they  were  informed  by  the  government  that  steps  would  be 
taken  to  afford  them  personal  protection,  and  two  detectives 
were  put  "  on  "  each  judge.  Chief-Justice  Morris,  however, 
characteristically  refused  this  honor  from  the  very  commence- 
ment. He  has  adopted  the  more  sensible  plan  of  going 
about  in  a  pot  hat  and  shooting-jacket,  so  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  take  him  for  a  judge. 

In  referring  to  the  talented  Lafcadio  Hearne,  who  writes 
the  interesting  translations  from  the  foreign  press,  and  the 
fantastic  stories  which  appear  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  the  Gulf  Coast  Advertiser  remarks  :  "Few  know 
under  what  difficulty  his  work  is  prepared.  The  sight  of 
of  one  eye  is  entirely  gone,  and  the  other  much  impaired,  yet 
he  struggles  bravely  against  his  afflictions."  His  transla- 
tion of  "  One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights  "  met  with  much  favor- 
able commendation  from  the  press. 

A  letter  written  at  Alexandria  by  a  woman  gives  a  highly 
romantic  explanation  of  the  Egyptian  question.  Her  story 
is  that  Arabi,  early  in  his  career,  fell  madly  in  love  with  an 
Egyptian  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  fellah  ;  but  the  unscrupu- 
lous Ishmail,  then  Khedive,  also  took  a  fancy  to  the  giri, 
and  had  her  carried  off  to  his  harem,  without  even  saying 
';  by  your  leave."  He  tried  to  pacify  the  luckless  Arabi  by 
making  him  a  bey  ;  but  Arabi  never  forgave  the  injury,  and 
from  that  moment  vowed  dire  vengeance  upon  Ishmail  and 
all  his  family.  This  is  peculiarly  a  woman's  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  romantic  elopement  of  Mademoiselle  Marie  d'lme- 
court,  which  is  hardly  yet  forgotten,  has  been  followed  by 
her  regular  and  sober  marriage  with  the  Comte  de  Solms. 
This  gentleman  is  a  son  of  a  Bonaparte  princess,  who  has 
since  been  known  as  Madame  Ratazzi  and  Madame  de  Rute. 
Mademoiselle  d'Imecourt's  first  marriage  with  the  son  of  the 
Turkish  Embassador  in  London  was  broken  legally,  but  the 
first  marriage  hardly  excited  more  comment  than  the  second 
has  excited.  There  is  something  incongruous  in  a  union 
between  the  daughter  of  a  staunch  Legitimist  family  and  a 
son  of  Madame  Ratazzi. 

A  striking  bit  of  history  is  told  by  the  inscription  on  the 
marble  tablets  erected  the  other  day  in  a  room  of  a  house  in 
Velletri,  Italy,  by  the  authorities  of  that  notable  little  city  : 
"  In  this  chamber,"  it  reads,  "  Ferdinand  II.,  of  Bourbon,  on 
the  night  of  XVII.  May,  MDCCCXLIX,  in  face  of  a  few 
regiments  of  volunteers,  in  vain  sought  to  sleep  in  the  midst 
of  an  army.  Here  reposed,  victorious,  on  the  following 
night,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  Pius  IX.,  returning  from  Por- 
tici  to  Rome,  here  dreamt  of  grandeur  and  stability  of 
government  among  foreign  swords.  Here  returned  in 
MDCCCLXXV,  and  here,  the  country  free  and  secure, 
slept  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  And  Here  no  one  will  ever  sleep 
again." 

Admiral  Nicholson,  who  commands  the  American  fleet  at 
Alexandria,  has  the  faculty  of  preserving  his  imperturbability 
under  all  circumstances.  At  dinner  on  his  flag-ship,  the 
Lancaster,  one  day,  just  previous  to  his  departure  for  the 
Mediterranean  last  fall,  a  waiter,  newly  shipped,  went  to  un- 
cork a  champagne  bottle.  He  cut  the  strings,  holding  the 
head  of  the  bottle  toward  the  admiral.  The  cork  flew  out 
with  a  loud  M  pop,''  and  a  fountain  of  wine  spurted  over  the 
dignified  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  The  waiter 
was  petrified  with  dismay,  and  stood  holding  the  bottle  turned 
full  upon  his  victim  till  one  of  the  admiral's  staff  told  the 
man  to  turn  around,  which  he  did,  distributing  what  was  left 
of  the  wine  impartially  over  the  rest  of  the  company.  The 
admiral  did  not  move  a  muscle. 


■ 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    EMPIRE    CITY. 


Society  Swells— their  Trousers,  and   their  Designs  on  Mrs.  LangtrY. 


New  York  is  full  of  visitors.     They  come  from  all  over  tie 
world,  and  are  mainly  distinguished  through  their  immense 
capacity  for  wonderment,  their  extreme  gullibility,  and  their 
trousers.     I  hasten  to  add  that  my  knowledge  does  not  go 
beyond  male  visitors  when  I  refer  to  trousers.     It  would  be 
difficult   to  tell  how  many  hundred  thousand  visitors  there 
are,  but  it  is  never  difficult  to  point  them  out  in  the  streets. 
The  surest  and  most  tangible  proof  is  unquestionably  their 
trousers.     I  have  mused  on  this  subject  nearly  all  day  long, 
and   have  seen  possibly  a  quarter  of  a  million  human  legs 
(male)  since   I   rose  at  noon,  and  wandered  around  to  the 
Vienna  Cafd  for  breakfast.     The  tables  are  out  on  the  side- 
walk, slightly   sheltered  from  the  crowd  by  some  pots  and 
shrubs,  and   we   can  thus  sit  and  eat  breakfast  within  five 
feet  of  the  great  crowd  that  rushes  down  Broadway  in  the 
morning,  and  up  in  the  afternoon.     I   lounged  about  and 
looked  at  legs  ;  and  after  seeing  several  hundred  thousand 
I  came  to   the  conclusion  that  the  leg-covering  of  a  New 
Yorker  resembles  no  one  else's  leg-covering,  and  that  he 
walks  as  no  other  citizen  walks.     He  invariably  wears  his 
trousers  tight.     There  is  no  deviation  from  this.     There  are 
degrees  of  narrowness,  of  course,  and  some  cases  so  extreme 
that  the  wearers  look  as  if  they  could  never  sit  down  in  the 
world  without  flying  through  at  the  knees  ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  New  Yorker  wears  tight  trousers,  and  further- 
more, he  wears  them  so  long  that  two  wrinkles  are  carefully 
kept  over  the  instep.     If  you  see  a  man  with  trousers  which, 
though  tight  are  short,  put  him  down  at  once  as  from  Bos- 
ton.    If  another  one  wears  trousers  which  are  made  tight  all 
the  way  down  to  the  middle  of  the  shin,  and  then  suddenly 
"  sprung  "  out  large  so  as  to  make  the  foot  appear  less  gigan- 
tic, put  him  down  at  once  as  a  Philadelphian,  whose  courage 
always   forsakes   him  at  the  last  moment.     And  if  a  man 
wears   trousers   that  are   neither   tight   nor  loose,  but  cut 
straight   down,   yell  "  Chicago,"  and  ten   to   one  he'll  say 
"  Here  ! "     But  a  New  Yorker  wears  them  long  and  tight, 
and  he  walks  with  great  care.     It  is  not  the  rush-and-run 
walk  that  I  refer  to,  but  the  walk  up  town  at  night  when 
going  home  from  business.     The  characteristic  of  a  New 
York    man's    walk     is    a    very    straight    carriage    and    a 
twenty-eight-inch   step.     While  observing  it  to-day,  I  was 
at    a    loss   to   account   for   it    until   I    remembered   how 
many  thousands  of  our  young  men  belong  to  the  militia. 
It  is  a  fine  thing,  and  gives  a  rather  soldierly  bearing  to 
them  ;    but  at  the  best,   I  am  bound  to  admit  that  New 
Yorkers  do  not  carry  themselves  as  well  as  Londoners.     I 
refer  of  course  to  the  English  gentleman,  not  to  the  prancing 
cockney,  with  his  toes  turned  in  and  elbows  akimbo.     Eng- 
lishmen carry  their  heads  in  much  finer  style  than  we  do,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  because  I  don't  care  to  say  anything  good 
of  them  after  their  outrageous  treatment  of  our  Hillsdale 
crew. 

A  large  number  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  are  in  the  city 
now.  Many  of  them  passed  me  to-day,  strolling  delicately 
along  with  graceful  movements,  on  feet  encased  in  high-heeled 
shoes  that  looked  as  though  they  belonged  to  their  wives. 
Their  shoulders  are  always  too  heavily  padded.  Many  of 
them  were  in  the  cafe",  where  they  sipped  coffee  ices  and 
chattered  incessantly.  There  are  not  so  many  as  a  short 
while  ago,  when  the  French  Consul  was  in  town.  He  used 
to  go  very  often  to  the  caf£,  and  there  was  quite  a  little  co- 
terie of  foreign  notables.  That  is,  they  were  notable  because 
they  bore  titles.  Among  them  were  Count  de  la  Luna,  Count 
Lowenhaupt,  Count  Geoffroi,  Baron  di  Fava,  M.  C.  Nogur- 
rass,  Baron  d'Amos,  and  a  handful  of  Spanish  noblemen 
from  their  headquarters  in  Fourteenth  Street.  They  sat 
and  chatted  incessantly,  and  made  no  end  of  fun  of  their 
surroundings.  They  were  very  poor  customers  of  the  cafe, 
seldom  eating  anything,  taking  at  the  most  an  ice,  and  they 
stared  at  the  ladies  inveterately.  I  may  remark  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  ladies  enjoyed  being  stared  at  by  them  with- 
out doubt. 

There  are  no  end  of  people  from  the  North,  South,  and 
West  of  the  United  States.  The  men  wear  baggy  trousers 
and  long  black  coats,  and  the  women  voluminous  skirts, 
much  too  long.  They  wander  about  in  the  scorching  heat 
with  their  faces  fiery  red,  and  their  hands  uncomfortably 
large,  looking  boiled,  saturated,  and  almost  overcome,  but 
feeling  sublimely  happy.  They  are  taken  in  and  done  for 
in  the  most  astonishing  manner  by  all  sorts  of  charlatans  in 
the  streets,  and  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Three  of  them,  two  men 
and  a  woman,  from  Wisconsin  I  should  judge,  were  walking 
along  Twelfth  Street  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  a  "  roper,"  as 
he  is  technically  called,  saw  them  from  afar,  and  he  pre- 
pared himself.  I  knew  what  was  coming,  but  it  was  a  quiet 
street,  and  very  warm,  so  I  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  one  of 
the  houses,  and  watched  the  operations  of  the  "  roper"  with 
languid  interest.  The  '"roper"  gazed  narrowly  up  and  down 
the  street,  and  seeing  no  policeman  in  sight,  winked  foxily 
at  me,  thereby,  I  presume,  making  me  accessory  to  the 
crime,  unfolded  a  sectional  stand,  and  placed  upon  it  his 
little  satchel.  Then  he  threw  the  satchel  open,  and  revealed 
a  couple  of  handfuls  of  little  packages  containing  soap,  and 
wrapped  up  in  red  paper,  which  he  mixed  up  carelessly  with 
his  hands,  and  began  in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  People  wonder  how  I  do  it.  Statesmen,  orators,  scien- 
tists, logicians,  diplomats,  and  prize-fighters  wonder  how  I 
do  it.  I  wonder  sometimes  myself;  but  it  certainly  is  done, 
and  I  am  the  man  that  does  it." 

This  caught  the  ears  of  the  countrymen,  and  they  slowly 
gathered  around  the  young  man.  I  then  went  through  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  sham-battle  with  myself.  I  said  :  "Now, 
those  people  have  probably  very  little  money,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  outrageously  done  up.  Shall  I  warn  them,  and 
get  slugged  some  night  by  the  (  roper,'  when  I  am  returning 
late,  as  a  reward  for  my  virtue  ?  Or  shall  I  sit  here  in  the 
shade  and  see  them  done  up  ? "  I  decided  to  see  them  done, 
and  haven't  had  a  single  qualm  of  conscience  since,  which 
shows  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  an  uncommonly  virtuous 
temperament.  It  was  the  usual  game.  The  young  man  said 
he  was  selling  that  soap,  which  would  do  everything,  from 
removing  grease  spots  to  curing  insanity,  for  fifty  cents  a 
cake.  The  reason  he  charged  so  much  was  because  there 
was  so  much  money  wrapped  around  the  cakes  of  soap. 


Here  he  picked  up  four  of  the  packages,  and  opened  them 
carelessly.  All  but  one  had  five-dollar  bills  mapped  around 
the  soap.  The  packages  were  about  half  an  inch  square. 
The  young  man  apparently  put  the  prize  cakes  back  with 
the  others,  but  in  reality  slid  them  into  their  little  compart- 
ment underneath.  Then  he  opened  eight  or  ten  more  cakes, 
showing  in  all  about  sixty  dollars,  and  after  carelessly  mix- 
ing the  packages  up  asked  the  countrymen  if  they  wanted  to 
buy.  Did  they?  Well,  I  guess  ;  and  they  began  to  pick 
them  out,  paying  their  little  filty  cents  every  time,  but  never, 
of  course,  finding  the  money  that  wasn't  there.  They  couldn't 
understand  their  ill-luck,  and  kept  at  it,  the  woman  being 
the  most  anxious  of  the  three,  till  their  money  was  exhausted, 
when  they  hurried  away,  looking  nervous  and  frightened. 
The  "roper,"  nine  dollars  richer,  if  I  kept  a  correct  tally, 
burst  into  a  beaming  smile,  increased  my  gift  by  another 
confidential  wink,  stuck  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  said  : 
"  Beautiful  gillers  !  Would  you  please  give  me  a  light, 
gov'ner  ?  "  I  shook  my  head,  and  he  passed  on,  hoping  there 
was  no  offense,  while  1  sat  there,  wondering  over  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  three  rural  visitors.  They  are  constantly  being 
swindled,  and  are  before  the  police  justices  every  day  trying 
to  reclaim  their  own,  when  not  in  the  hospitals  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  having  blown  out  the  gas,  which  they  do 
with  unfailing  regularity  and  effect. 
_  This  has  been  the  most  remarkable  summer  season  New 
York  has  seen  in  many  years.  There  seems  to  be  no  system 
about  going  into  the  country,  and  many  people  are  still  in 
town.  Newport  has  not  yet  waked  up  thoroughly,  though 
things  are  moving  along.  Long  Branch  isn't  half  full,  while 
a  year  ago  it  was  crowded.  Coney  Island  has  almost  no 
fashionable  permanent  guests.  Saratoga  has  not  half  its 
usual  quota  of  really  good  people  ;  and  the  other  watering- 
places  are  all  howling  about  the  light  patronage.  Beside 
this,  many  people,  like  young  August  Belmont  and  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  the  Townsends,  the  Wills,  the  Kingslands,  and 
others,  are  returning  from  Europe  right  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  They  land,  and  stop  in  the  city  until  they  can  fix 
on  a  summering  place. 

There  will  be  lots  of  fun,  this  fall  and  winter,  over  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Langtry.  The  young  society  and  club  men 
are  already  telling  what  they  will  do  when  she  comes,  and 
looking  forward  to  no  end  of  fun.  How  superbly  they  will 
be  ■'  left."  They  seem  to  imagine  that  because  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  has  gone  on  the  stage  she  not  only  is  no  longer  a  lady, 
but  is  one  of  the  breed  of  actresses  about  whom  morbid 
overgrown  boys  and  would-be  fast  young  men  are  constantly 
dreaming  and  talking.  The  afore-mentioned  young  society 
and  club  men  make  another  ingenuous  mistake  when  they 
imagine  that  the  woman  who  has  had  the  future  king  of 
England  at  her  beck  and  call,  and  whose  position  in  London 
society  was  assured  by  tete-d-te'te  luncheons  with  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  will  be  flattered  and  fluttered  by  the  lordly 
attentions  of  the  young  society  and  club  men.  Abbey,  her 
manager,  says  that  her  hauteur  is  overpowering.  He  never 
saw  her  but  once,  and  then  she  scarcely  addressed  him.  She 
will  live  in  the  greatest  seclusion  while  here,  and  go  very  lit- 
tle into  society.  Like  Bernhardt,  she  comes  to  make  money, 
and  she  will  certainly  make  it,  too.  Her  husband  does  not 
accompany  her,  of  course.  She  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him — which,  after  all,  is  proper,  as  he  is  unquestionably  a 
mean-spirited  little  wretch. 

Quite  of  the  other  sort  is  the  husband  of  the  other  beauty 
Madame  The'o,  who  also  comes  in  September  for  a  short 
season  of  opera  bouffe.  Her  husband  has  always  struck  me 
as  being  absolutely  the  beau  ideal  of  a  professional  lady's 
conjugal  appendage.  He  is  a  tailor,  and  a  very  good  one, 
but  instead  of  abandoning  his  noble  art  when  his  beautiful 
wife  became  the  pet  of  Paris,  he  stuck  to  it  like  a  trooper, 
and  worked  night  and  day  making  her  costumes.  Nothing 
deterred  him.  Wealth  came  and  fame  came,  but  he  dug 
right  on,  devising  costumes  for  her  with  a  whole-hearted  fer- 
vor that  commanded  her  love,  and  made  her  wardrobe  the 
envy  of  every  woman  in  France.  His  whole  object  was  to 
show  his  wife's  "  points,"  if  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  a 
woman  as  plump  and  round  as  a  peach.  He  has  succeeded 
for  Madame  Theo  is  said  to  look  more  nude  and  naughty 
with  all  her  clothes  on  than  most  women  do  coming  out  of  a 
bath.  Let  Mr.  Catherine  Lewis,  Mr.  Clara  Morris,  Mr.  Em- 
ma Abbott,  and  the  host  of  others  take  pattern  by  this  ad- 
mirable husband  of  the  renowned  The'o.  Parisians  believe 
the  famous  little  opera-bouffe  singer  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  world.  She  has  a  lovely  little  face,  im- 
mense eyes,  and  a  pretty  mouth.  Beside,  she  has  a  reputa- 
tion the  reverse  of  Emma  Abbott's,  so  she  will  undoubtedly 
"  go  "  with  New  Yorkers,  who  in  company  with  the  rest  of 
American  citizens,  are  fond  of  piquant  things  with  big  eyes, 
who  sing  naughty  songs,  and  dress  in  costumes  of  absorbing 
cohesiveness.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  4,  1882. 


CHICAGO    NOVELETTES. 


"Back,  I  say  !" 

The  silvered  form  of  the  sea  was  plashing  in  rhythmic  ca- 
dence on  the  white  sands  of  the  beach,  while  here  and  there 
a  fleck  of  wavering  light  from  the  signal  buoy  on  Sardine 
Shoals — that  dreaded  spot  beneath  whose  treacherous  waves 
so  many  goodly  ships  freighted  with  precious  burdens  from 
far  Cathay  and  Muskegon  had  disappeared  forever — brought 
into  bold  relief  against  the  sky  Girofld  McClosky's  off  foot 
as  she  stood  by  Bertram  Perkins's  side  that  soft  June  evening. 

"  You  do  not  love  me,"  said  the  girl, speaking  slowly,  "or  you 
would  not  speak  so  cruelly.  On  this  beautiful  night,  when  the 
hills  are  suffused  with  amber  haze,  through  which  the  stars 
glow  in  silent  splendor,  we  should  think  of  naught  but  love." 

For  an  instant  the  man  did  not  reply.  Then  the  girl 
stretched  forth  to  him  her  bare  white  arms  which  glistened 
like  marble  in  the  growing  dusk  ;  but  he  heeded  them  not. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  sweetheart  ?  "  she  said,  an  in- 
finite pathos  in  the  words. 

No  answer  came.  Again  the  outstretched  arms  pleaded 
mutely  and  with  pitiful  eloquence  for  the  joy  that  was  never 
to  be.  Looking  at  her  with  a  haughty,  almost  Vice-Presi- 
dent-Davis expression  on  his  face,  Bertram  again  said  : 
"  Back,  I  say  ! " 

With  a  despairing  gleam  in  her  darksome  eyes,  GiroAe* 
turned  away,  and  began  to  sob  as  if  her  corset  would  break. 
"  God  help  me,"  she  said,  despairingly,  "  I  can  not  back." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Bertram. 

"  Because,"  was  the  reply,  in  tear-stained  tones,  "  my  pol- 
onaise is  too  eternally  tight." — From  "  Whoa,  Emma"  by 
Joseph  Medill,  the  Tribune  Novelist. 


"  God  help  me  !" 

Standing  by  the  window  in  an  attitude  of  careless  grace 
Beryl  O'Flannigan  spoke  the  words,  in  low,  bitter  tones, 
that  told  too  plainly  of  the  sorrow  that  was  breaking  her 
young  heart.  In  her  pretty  white  dress  and  ornaments  of 
gold  Beryl  was  indeed  handsome.  Brow,  and  throat,  and 
cheek  were  as  white  as  the  fair  cyclamen  leaves  that  she  had 
gathered  in  Brierton  Wood  that  September  afternoon,  while 
the  lustrous  hazel  eyes  that  peeped  out  from  beneath  a  pair 
of  brown  lashes  were  sadly  beautiful  in  the  intensity  of  their 
pleading.  But  the  dimpled  face  was  pale,  and  the  riant 
mouth  as  grave  as  a  nun's. 

Turning,  Beryl  stepped  to  the  open  door.  The  west  wind 
met  her  with  a  caress  as  she  emerged  into  the  open  air. 
Somewhere  in  the  far  blue  overhead  a  lark  was  singing,  and 
a  brindle  cow  with  foreshortened  tail  was  sharply  outlined 
against  the  western  sky.  As  she  stood  there,  thinking  of 
the  days  gone  by  that  were  so  filled  with  joy,  her  mother 
came  softly  beside  her. 

"  There  is  no  pie,"  she  said. 

Beryl's  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  of  longing,  her  little 
hands  were  lifted  as  if  they  could  really  reach  out  and 
gather  back  the  happy  past. 

"  All  my  life  is  mist  and  storm,"  she  said,  despairingly, 
"with  not  even  a  pie  to  send  one  ruddy  gleam  of  hope 
athwart  the  horizon's  sullen  front." 

The  mother  was  bending  over  her  child  more  tenderly 
than  ever  now.  "  Come  into  the  house,  my  darling,"  she 
said,  "  there  is  a  jar  of  doughnuts." 

"  Merciful  heavens  !  "  cried  the  girl ;  "  what  have  you 
been  giving  me  ?  " — From  "  How  Beryl  Jumped  the  Track" 
by  Joseph  Medill,  the  Tribune  Novelist. 


Why  English  ladies  can  not  dress  well,  with  the  opportu- 
nities they  possess,  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  an 
American,  remarks  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Courier.  They  tell  you,  solemnly,  that  their  fashions  come 
from  France ;  and  yet  when,  after  gazing  at  a  French  model, 
(as  they  are  called,)  you  ask  for  a  London-made  gown,  the 
difference  is  at  once  perceptible.  The  shops  are  delightfully 
well  stocked,  and  everything  necessary  to  a  beautiful  and  a 
harmonious  costuming  is  here.  At  Howell  &  James's  we 
are  bewildered  at  the  quantity  of  beautiful  materials,  and 
the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  place.  It  seems  a  little  odd 
to  us  to  see  all  the  fur  stores  filled  with  goods,  just  as  they 
would  be  in  the  winter  season.  And  it  also  strikes  us  as  still 
stranger,  while  walking  in  the  park,  to  meet  ladies  robed  in 
lawn  and  muslin  topped  by  fur  capes.  English  children  are 
all  blacklegs  just  now,  colored  stockings  being  quite  passL 
But  the  bright  color  of  their  faces  only  makes  a  becoming 
contrast  with  their  inky  extremities. 


At  the  best  houses  in  England  the  artistes  mix  with  the 
company  after  a  concert,  and  sup  with  them  ;  but  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  they  are  ignored.  Nobody  sees  them  except 
when  they  are  singing,  and  they  sup  together  in  a  back 
apartment.  It  is  believed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would 
be  glad  to  alter  this  Escurial-like  plan,  but  the  Queen  does 
not  care  to  authorize  so  root-and-branch  an  innovation. 


"  Speak  to  me,  Rupert." 

Kneeling  by  his  side  as  he  sat  on  a  fautcuil  in  the  parlor 
of  Coastcliff  Castle,  that  summer  evening,  Gwendolen  Ma- 
haffy  placed  her  little  white  hand  in  the  broad,  front-brake- 
man-on-a-freight-train  palm  of  Rupert  McMurtry,  and 
pleaded  with  her  soft  brown  eyes.  She  was  there  at  his  feet, 
a  lovely,  brilliant  creature,  with  some  of  the  witchery  of  the 
wildwood  in  her  lithe,  listless  grace  of  limb  and  poise.  Ru- 
pert saw  the  pretty  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  the  drooping 
mouth  quivering  in  the  intensity  of  its  pain,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  had  caught  her  in  his  arms.  With  a  little  sob  of 
sweet  content,  she  kissed  him  until  his  cheeks  glowed  like  a 
girl's  through  their  tan. 

"  We  will  never  quarrel  again,  sweetheart,"  Rupert  said, 
shifting  his  right  leg  slightly,  so  that  the  heiress  could  secure 
a  more  comfortable  perch.  "  Never  again  must  the  black 
wraith  of  jealousy  come  between  us,  but  through  all  the  years 
that  stretch  away  into  the  future  we  must  sail  together  upon 
the  shimmering  sea  of  love." 

"  He  is  a  lovely  liar,"  said  Gwendolen,  softly  to  herself,  af- 
ter Rupert  had  gone,  "and  I  must  not  let  him  get  away." 
And  then,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  she  began  to  play — 
gay  dance  music  at  first,  but  soon  gliding  into  more  mourn- 
ful measures.  Soft  adagios  and  exquisite  sonatas  filled  the 
room  with  melody,  and  stopped  the  street-cars.  At  last,  with 
a  sudden  clang  of  sweet  chords,  she  broke  into  a  Breton 
love-song — a  touching  little  ballad  that  she  had  heard  the 
peasant  women  sing  at  their  spinning-wheels  in  the  red, 
warm-looking  light  before  their  cottage  doors.  It  was  a 
simple  but  pathetic  thing,  and  when  she  had  finished  the  re- 
frain  

Go  and  start  the  kitchen  fire, 
Turn  the  gas  a  litue  higher, 
Run  and  tell  your  Aunt  Maria 
Baby's  got  the  cramp — 

Her  eyes  were  dim,  and  she  broke  down  in  a  passion  of  tears. 
As  she  sat  there,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  she 
felt  an  arm  stealing  gently  around  her  neck,  and  soon  a 
bearded  face  was  pressed  to  her  cheeks.  Looking  up  in 
alarm,  she  saw  that  it  was  Rupert. 

"  Why  are  you  weeping,  my  angel  ?  "  he  asked,  stroking 
with  tender  grace  the  blonde  bang  that  was  lying  so  trustfully 
against  his  vest.     "  Can  you  not  tell  me  your  sorrow?  " 

For  an  instant  Gwendolen  did  not  speak  Then,  looking 
up  to  him,  she  said,  in  low,  broken  accents  : 

"  I  was  thinking,  precious,  that  if  we  ever  did  get  married, 
and  the  baby  did  have  a  cramp,  we  could  not  start  the 

fire "  And  a  look  of  frozen  horror  overspread  the  pure 

young  face. 

"  Why,"  asked  Rupert,  in  agonized  tones,  "  why  not  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  Gwendolen,  "you  are  too  eter: 
to  have  any  kindling-wood  ready  over  night." — - 
She  Sat  on  Him;'  by  Joseph  Medill,  the  Tri 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Loring  and  Quintette  Concerts. 

It  is  many  a  month  since  four  concerts  of  such  merit  as 
those  given  by  the  Loring  and  Quintette  clubs  have  taken 
place  in  one  week  in  San  Francisco.  This  unusual  series  of 
musical  events  was  introduced  on  Monday  evening  by  the 
first  farewell  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette,  which 
has  already  been  noticed.  This  was  followed  on  Wednes- 
day by  the  opening  number  of  the  Loring  Club's  sixth  sea- 
son ;  and  as  the  quintette  appeared  on  this  occasion,  the  en- 
tertainment was  one  in  spirit  with  the  succeeding  perform- 
ances of  the  week.  Under  the  direction  of  their  leader,  Mr. 
D.  W.  Loring,  the  members  of  the  chorus  contributed  sev- 
eral effective  numbers  to  the  evening's  programme.  Men- 
delssohn's strong  and  dignified  part-song,  "  To  the  Sons  of 
Art,"  was  rendered  with  much  stability— a  quality  oftener 
recognized  in  finished  instrumental  performances  than  in  vo- 
cal achievements.  When  it  is  perceptible  enough  in  the  lat- 
ter to  be  leaned  upon,  so  to  speak,  an  important  end  has 
been  gained  ;  and  the  solid  structure  of  firm  and  steady  har- 
mony which  rose  resolutely  under  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lor- 
ing's  baton  was  almost  unwavering.  Of  different  but  equal 
excellence  was  the  presentation  of  "  Salentin  von  Isenberg," 
by  Rheinbergef.  The  careful  management  of  its  lights  and 
shades  was  artistic,  and  very  picturesque  was  this  highly  de- 
scriptive little  tone-poem,  full  of  tragedy  and  mystic  German 
moonlight.  Still  another  number  awakening  general 
approbation  was  an  "Ave  Maria"  by  Abt.  A  subdued 
murmur  of  accompaniment  serves  as  a  background 
for  a  beseeching  solo  part,  of  much  melodic  beauty, 
which  was  taken  by  Dr.  Bettencourt.  The  peculiar 
quality  of  voice  possessed  by  this  gentleman  may  be  de- 
scribed as  velvety.  Its  smoothness  and  softness  are  so 
marked,  that  if  they  were  accompanied  by  a  less  throaty  for- 
mation of  tone,  and  infallibility  of  pitch,  these  characteristics 
would  be  remarkable.  Dr.  Bettencourt's  voice  is  neither 
strong,  round,  nor  always  true ;  but  its  timbre  is  certainly 
very  marked,  and  its  effect  in  the  "  Ave  Maria"  was  novel. 
An  animated  "  Rhine  Wine  Song,"  by  Liszt,  "  Spring  Mat- 
ins," by  Behr,  " Good-night,"  by  Kiicken,  and  "The  Three 
Glasses,"  by  Fischer,  completed  the  choruses.  The  ensem- 
ble numbers  played  by  the  Quintette  were  two  movements 
from  the  quintette  in  C,  Op.  29,  by  Beethoven,  and  the  an- 
dante and  canzonetta,  from  Mendelssohn's  E  flat  quartette. 
The  canzonetta  was  loudly  re-demanded,  and  the  Quintette 
greeted  with  applause  at  every  available  opportunity.  Solos 
were  given  by  Miss  Miller  and  Mr.  Giese,  who  were  both  in 
happy  mood.  None  of  Miss  Miller's  English  selections 
have  been  more  pleasingly  sung  than  was  "  The  Bird  that 
Came  in  Spring,"  on  this  occasion.  The  flute  obligato  to 
this  graceful  song  by  Benedict,  was  charmingly  played  by 
Mr.  Schade  ;  later,  Miss  Miller  gave  Cherubini's  "Ave  Ma- 
ria," with  a  fine  clarionette  obligato  played  by  Mr.  Ryan, 
and  as  an  encore,  a  vivacious  composition  by  Campani.  Mr. 
Giese's  "  Souvenir  de  Spa,"  by  Servais,  was  the  bontie-bouche 
of  the  evening,  however.  Mr.  Giese  gave  of  his  musical 
bounty  with  a  lavishness  that  he  has  not  exhibited  since  his 
first  days  among  us.  It  touched  the  depths  of  feeling  ;  and 
after  that  mocking  little  Etude  with  which  he  responded  to 
outbursts  of  applause,  one  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

On  Thursday  came  the  second  Quintette  concert,  memor- 
able in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  for  the  fine  performance  of 
the  ninth  quartette,  in  C,  Op.  59,  (No.  3  of  the  Rasoumoffsky 
set,)  by  Beethoven.  The  four  movements  of  this  famous 
work  are  : 

a. — Introduzione — andante  con  moto  and  allegro  vivace. 

b. — Andante  con  moto,  quasi  allegretto. 

'c.  -Menuetto. 

d. — Finale,  allegro  motto. 

All  musicians  are  aware  of  the  especial  celebrity  attached 
to  the  Rasoumoffsky  set  among  the  Beethoven  quartettes. 
Stay-at-home  Californians  are  rarely  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  listening  to  any  interpretation  at  all  of  works  of 
this  character ;  and  so  finished  a  performance  of  them  as 
one  hears  from  the  Quintette  Club  would  command  admira- 
tion the  world  over.  It  is  impossible  perhaps  at  a  single 
hearing  to  form  a  practical  judgment  of  composition  so  opu- 
lent in  thought  and  varied  in  expression  as  are  these  quar- 
tettes ;  but  at  least  one's  keenest  poetical  appreciation  may 
be  exercised,  and  extreme  delight  be  awakened.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  quartette,  the  allegro  co?i  fuoco,  from  Mendels- 
sohn's E  flat  quartette,  Op.  44,  was  given,  and  an  extremely 
taking  adaptation  of  Soedermann's  little  "  Swedish  Wedding 
March  "  was  played.  Mr.  Schade  performed  a  Grand  Fan- 
taisie  in  F,  for  the  flute,  by  Briccialdi,  and  obligingly  re- 
sponded to  an  encore.  Mr.  Ryan's  interesting  solo  was  a 
"  Chant  du  Soir,"  by  Hamm ;  Mr.  Giese  was  recalled  after 
playing  an  arrangement  of  his  own  of  a  "Feuille  d' Album," 
by  Vieuxtemps,  and  Mr.  Schnitzler  was  artistic  as  always  in 
the  "Andante,  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,"  by  Saint-Saens. 
Miss  Miller  sang  a  scene  and  air  from  "  Der  Freischiitz," 
"  Pretty  Primrose  Flower,"  as  an  encore,  and  a  cleverly  writ- 
ten song  by  Mr.  Ryan,  entitled  "  Your  Name." 

But  enjoyable  as  were  all  the  events  of  Thursday  evening, 
Friday's  programme  was  still  more  satisfactory.  Its  first 
number  was  the  allegro  moderate,  from  Mozart's  quintette 
in  G  minor — a  movement  of  touching  grace  and  beauty. 
Miss  Miller  followed  in  the  difficult  aria  from  the  mad  scene 
in  "  Lucia,"  with  flute  obligato,  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
her  most  brilliant  efforts.  The  excellence  of  tune  in  which 
she  sings  could  not  have  been  better  shown  than  by  the  ac- 
curate relation  her  voice  sustained  to  the  obligato,  with  its 
trying  and  difficult  intervals.  Miss  Miller  has  a  fine  voice; 
it  is  sweet  and  strong,  and  her  execution  is  unquestionably 
good.  But  as  a  singer  she  is  surprisingly  destitute  of  fire, 
feeling,  and  sympathy,  and  her  pronunciation  of  English 
words  is  almost  unintelligible.  The  familiarity  of  her  encore, 
Mr.  Redding's  "Little  Mountain  Maid  "  song,  helped  mat- 
ters slightly.  But  the  lovely  Schubert  lied,  "  Thou  art  the 
rest,"  was  veiled  in  mystery,  as  far  as  language  goes.  Its 
passionate  climax,  "  Come,  heart's  delight,  come  here  and 
stay,"  was  given  without  a  particle  of  enthusiasm,  and  yet, 
mechanically,  the  whole  thing  was  faultlessly  done.  The 
j>iece  de  resistance  of  the  evening  was,  of  course,  Beethoven's 
tenth  quartette  in  E  flat,  Op.  74, known  as  the  "Harp  Quar- 
y   reason  of  the  effect  produced  through    profuse 


introduction   of  arpeggio  passages.     Its    four    movements 
consist  of : 

a. — Poco  adagio  and  allegro.  c. — Presto. 

b. — Adagio  ma  non  troppo.  d. — Allegretto  con  variazioni. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  famous  and  beautiful 
work  was  finely  interpreted.  All  that  delicate  shading,  re- 
fined expression,  and  technical  perfection  could  do  for  its 
faithful  presentation  was  certainly  carried  out ;  the  first  and 
last  movements  were  characterized  by  a  wealth  of  lyric  life, 
and  a  clear  coherency  of  treatment;  but  the  second,  if  most 
involved,  was  also  the  most  deeply  and  suggestively  thought- 
ful. The  fascinating  scherzo,  from  the  quartette  in  G,  Op. 
99,  by  Rubinstein,  the  Boccherini  menuetto,  completed  the 
ensemble  numbers.  A  peculiar  inspiration  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  soloists  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Schnitzler  played 
with  much  power  Sarasatd's  fantaisie  on  gypsy  airs,  and  the 
"  Chaconne,"  by  Bach.  To  his  instincts  of  artistic  fitness 
this  young  violinist  at  times  adds  great  force  of  feeling  and 
magnetic  brilliancy.  His  playing  on  Friday  night  was  mar- 
velous. The  notes  of  his  instrument  took  delicate  flight, 
like  visible  sparks  of  fire,  and  vanished  away,  only  to  leave 
us  longing,  and  wishing  them  back  again.  Mr.  Giese,  too, 
was  in  the  happiest  of  humors.  The  "Souvenir  de  Spa" 
was  deep-voiced,  complaining  or  merry  as  he  willed,  and  the 
"Etude"  which  followed,  a  carnival  of  whims.  The  Ro- 
mance and  Rondo  for  clarionette,  composed  and  played  by 
Mr.  Ryan,  aroused  much  approbation.  The  composition 
itself  was  an  unaffected  strain  of  graceful  melody,  and  Mr. 
Ryan  was  particularly  fortunate  in  the  management  of  his 
mellow-throated  instrument.  To  him,  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  San  Francisco  owes 
many  thanks,  for  with  the  closing  notes  of  the  little  "  Menu- 
etto" ended  on  Friday  evening  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
of  our  musical  history.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  August  9,  1882. 


In  Memoriam. 
Judge  Delos  Lake — Died  August  9,  1882. 
Within  the  sunlight  of  his  home  and  pride, 

Where  Love  stood  sentinel  with  jealous  care, 
Through  the  dear  watch,  each  heart  to  heart  replied, 
"  All's  well  with  hira  we  guard  —  the  morn  is  fair." 

New  honors  came  with  every  opening  year, 

So  nobly  earned  none  questioned  the  acclaim ; 

No  man  outranked  him,  for  he  stood  the  peer 
Of  all  who  sought  the  right — not  tinsel  fame. 

Loyal  and  learn'd,  chivalrous,  brave  and  true  — 

A  princely  Bayard  on  Life's  tented  field  — 
His  outstretched  hands  no  measured  pulses  knew  ; 
"  Without  Reproach"  is  graven  on  his  shield. 

Upon  that  shield  we  lay  him  down  to  rest ; 

Closed  are  the  lips  that  hope  and  succor  gave. 
The  falcon  eye  Death's  hand  has  gently  pressed, 

The  steadfast  friend  is  hidden  by  the  grave. 

Within  the  sunlight  of  his  home  he  died, 

And  Love  stands  sentinel  with  ceaseless  moan, 
Where  heart  to  heart,  in  anguished  tones  replied  : 
"  Our  king  is  dead  —  the  light  of  morn  has  flown." 
San  Francisco,  August  n,  1882.  X. 


FLOTSAM   AND    JETSAM. 


A  pleasant  event  was  the  large  and  successful  surprise 
party  that  was  tendered  on  last  Tuesday  evening  to  General 
and  Mrs.  George  S.  Evans,  at  the  family  residence.  The 
occasion  was  their  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary,  and  also 
the  fifty-sixth  birthday  of  the  general.  The  spacious  grounds 
were  enclosed  with  canvas,  and  illuminated  by  Chinese  lan- 
terns. The  entire  first  floor  of  the  house,  where  dancing  to 
BallenbergJs  band  was  enjoyed,  was  canvased,  and  the 
rooms  profusely  decorated  with  flowers,  smilax,  and  other 
vines.  The  company  made  their  appearance  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  and  half  an  hour  later  a  procession  headed  by 
the  general  and  his  wife,  and  followed  first  by  their  six  chil- 
dren, and  then  the  guests,  entered  the  parlors,  when  the 
couple  took  up  their  position  in  the  front  bay-window  under 
a  floral  crown  of  choice  flowers,  and  there  had  the  nuptial 
knot  again  tied  by  the  minister  who  had  united  them  so 
many  years  before.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
passed  in  dancing,  in  the  partaking  of  a  fine  collation,  and 
in  admiring  the  large  display  of  silver-wedding  gifts. 


Various  classes  of  people  have  various  patron  cities  : 
Twins — Paris.  Tramps — Rome.  Travelers — Turin.  Dan- 
cers— Basle.  Laundresses — Washington.  Wicked  people 
— Cincinnati.  Ballet  girls — Padua.  Curious  people — Pekin. 
Courting  couples — Dublin.  Drinkers — Cork.  Pork-dealers 
— Hamburg.  Musicians — Tunis.  Vacillating  sick  folks — 
Constant  to  no  pill.     And  so  forth. 


Some  objects  just  found  in  Neufchatel  are  considered  by  Swiss 
archaeologists  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  lake-dwellers. 
Among  them  are  a  carriage  wheel  with  iron  rim,  iron  swords,  and  many 
human  bones. 


A  peddler  on  an  Iowa  railroad  concluded  that,  in  the  intervals  of 
regular  business,  he  might  win  seme  money  from  passengers  as  a  three- 
card  m on te  operator.  After  practicing  with  the  cards  until  he  consid- 
ered himself  an  adept,  he  chose  a  green-looking  man  for  a  first  victim  ; 
but  this  person  was  a  professional  gambler,  and  the  peddler  quickly 
lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  the  recovery  of  which  he  has 
brought  suit. 

Mr.  Hansom,  who  lately  died,  and  who  goes  down  to  fame  by  the 
cab  which  bears  his  name,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  of  good  family,  and 
architect  of  many  notable  structures  for  the  English  Catholics,  includ- 
ing the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  whom  he  did  much  work  at  Arundel 
Castle.  The  carriage  known  as  brougham  was  designed  for  Lord 
Brougham,  and  the  clarence  was  named  after  the  Duke,  (afterward  Wil- 
liam IV.,)  for  whom  the  first  were  built  by  the  great  coachmakers, 
Laurie  &  Mamer,  of  London. 

Let  no  trusting  American  citizen  console  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  war  in  Egypt  does  not  concern  him.  If  he  uses  mucilage — as  most 
likely  he  does— the  war  does  concern  him  very  nearly.  The  chief  sup- 
ply of  gum  arabic,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mucilage,  is  shipped 
from  Alexandria,  and  the  closing  of  that  port  will  cut  it  off.  There  is 
a  deep  significance,  therefore,  as  well  as  sound  sense,  in  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  English  admiral  and  his  home  backers  will  '*  screw  their 
courage  to  the  sticking  place."  Mucilaginously  speaking,  Alexandria 
is  just  now  the  sticking  place. 

At  Ash  ton -under- Lyne,  England,  a  custom  is  continued  called  "  Rid- 
ing the  Black  Lad."  It  consists  in  placing  upon  horseback  the  effigy 
of  a  man  in  armor,  and  after  leading  it  through  the  town,  using  it  as  a 
butt  at  which  the  assembled  people  shoot,  under  pretense  of  putting  it 
to  an  ignominious  death.  The  figure  represents  Sir  Ralph  Assheton. 
who,  according  to  tradition,  oppressively  exercised  his  privilege  of 
fining  those  who  omitted  to  extirpate  corn  marigolds  from  their  lands, 
riding  in  black  armor,  with  numerous  followers  over  the  fields,  and 
levying  penalties  for  neglect. 

Not  long  ago  the  president  of  a  French  court  examined  a  young  man 
for  a  long  time  as  to  his  insanity,  and  was  so  convinced  that  he  was 
perfectly  sane  that  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  swear  that  if  either  of  us  is  in- 
sane, it  is  I,  and  not  this  young  man."  The  doctor  of  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum, who  was  in  court,  whispered  to  the  judge  to  ask  him  about  his 
mother.  The  judge  did  so,  and  the  unfortunate  patient,  who  was  on 
all  other  subjects  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  said:  "My 
mother?  She  is  here  in  my  watch."  And  he  opened  his  watch,  saying, 
' '  Speak  to  these  gentlemen,  mamma, "  and  then  shutting  it  up,  kissed  it. 


The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says  :  "  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Bryant  was  a  purist  in  the  use  of  English.  For  years 
he  kept  a  list  of  tabooed  words  in  his  office.  Not  one  of 
these  vulgarisms  was  allowed  to  go  into  his  newspaper." 
The  Bulletin,  says  the  Times,  is  not  an  apt  pupil.  "  Ta- 
booed "  was  one  of  the  words  rigorously  excluded. 


A  Mr.  Gotch  has  started  as  a  rival  to  Oscar  Wilde,  and  is 
drawing  crowds  to  his  aesthetic  lectures  in  London.  He 
pronounces  the  present  male  attire  idiotic,  condemns  hat, coat, 
and  vest,  and  reserves  special  bitterness  for  trousers.  He 
goes  in  for  knickerbockers  and  stockings,  no  shirt-fronts,  no 
coat-tails,  and  no  pockets. 


A  certain  sharp  attorney  was  said  to  be  in  bad  circum- 
stances.    A  friend  of  the  unfortunate  lawyer  met  Jerrold,  and 

said  :     "  Have  you  heard  about  poor  R ?     His  business 

is  going  to  the  devil."    Jerrold — "  That's  all  right  then  ;  he 
is  sure  to  get  it  back  again." 


From  some  memoranda  lately  published  by  the  Earl  of  Belmore  it 
appears  that  in  Ireland  in  1737  a  man's  daily  wages  were  seven  cents. 
But  then  a  cow  cost  from  seven  dollars  and  a  half  to  ten  dollars,  and 
meal  was  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while 
in  1719  a  quarter  of  mutton  cost  thirty-one  cents,  and  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  beef  sixty-one  cents.  So  again  to-day  untraveled  Americans 
are  often  amazed  at  what  seem  such  low  salaries  abroad,  but  then  in 
Brussels,  for  instance,  a  much  better  room  can  be  had  for  one  dollar 
and  a  half  a  week  than  in  New  York  for  four  dollars. 


A  London  actress  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, (the  Earl  of  Kenmare,)  who  revises  plays  and  their 
"  business,"  asking  that  he  will  abate  the  nuisance  of  dicol- 
lete  dresses  in  the  stalls  and  boxes,  as  they  are  annoying  to 
ladies  on  the  stage. 


How  many  toes  has  a  cat  ?  This  was  one  of  the  questions  asked  a 
certain  class  in  a  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  school  during  examination 
week,  and  as  simple  as  the  question  appears  to  be,  none  could  answer 
it.  In  the  emergency  the  principal  was  applied  to  for  a  solution,  and 
he  also,  with  a  good-natured  smile,  gave  it  up,  when  one  of  the  teachers, 
determined  not  to  be  beaten  by  so  simple  a  question,  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  sending  out  a  delegation  of  boys  to  scour  the  neighborhood  for  a 
cat.  Several  boys  went  out,  and  having  been  successful,  a  returning 
board  was  at  once  appointed,  and  the  toes  counted,  when,  to  the  relief 
of  all,  it  was  learned  that  a  cat  possesses  eighteen  toes,  ten  on  the  front 
feet  and  eight  on  the  hind  feet. 

An  Arab  on  entering  a  house  removes  his  shoes,  but  not  his  hat.  He 
mounts  his  horse  upon  the  right  side,  while  his  wife  milks  the  cow  on 
the  left  side.  In  writing  a  letter  he  puts  nearly  all  his  compliments  on 
the  outside.  With  him  the  point  of  a  pin  is  its  head,  while  its  head  is 
made  its  heel.  His  head  must  be  wrapped  up  warm  even  in  summer, 
while  his  feet  may  well  enough  go  naked  in  winter.  Every  article  of 
merchandise  which  is  liquid  he  weighs,  and  he  measures  wheat,  barley, 
and  a  few  other  articles.  He  reads  and  writes  from  right  to  left.  He 
eats  scarcely  anything  for  breakfast,  about  as  much  lor  dinner,  but  after 
the  work  of  the  day  is  done  he  sits  down  to  a  full  meal  swimming.in 
oil,  or  better  yet,  boiled  butter.  His  sons  eat  with  him,  but  the  females 
of  his  house  wait  till  his  lordship  is  done.  He  rides  a  donkey  when 
traveling,  his  wife  walking  behind.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of  walking 
in  the  street  with  his  wife,  and  of  ever  vacating  his  seat  for  a  woman. 


Everybody  knows,  observes  a  Paris  journal  of  a  recent  date,  under 
what  circumstances  Henri  IV.  was  stabbed  by  Ravaillac.  While  still 
brandishing  the  knife,  he  was  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  Due  d'Eper- 
non,  the  knife  being  wrenched  from  his  hand  by  Pietro  de  Malaghino, 
an  Italian  attached  to  his  suite,  who  afterward  declared  he  had  dropped 
the  weapon  in  the  crowd.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Malaghino, 
who  was  a  great  amateur  of  curiosities,  kept  his  historical  relic  until  his 
death,  when  he  left  it  to  his  descendants.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  it 
came  in  possession  of  Maurice  de  Saxe  afterward  ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  a  month  before  his  death  the  marshal  made  it  a  present  to  his  phy- 
sician, Senac.  Senac  bequeathed  it  to  his  son,  M.  Senac  de  Meilhan, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Marquise  de  Crequi,  at  whose  death  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Baron  de  Blachefort,  her  cousin,  when  again  it  was 
lost  sight  of  for  nearly  sixty  years,  until  it  turned  up  the  other  day  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Commissary  of  Police  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  being 
then  owned  by  a  student  whose  father  had  been  steward  to  the  Raim- 
boval  family.  This  student  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  The  other  morning  he  found  himself  absolutely  penniless. 
Determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  he  plunged  it  into  his  breast. 
Fortunately,  it  was  too  blunt  to  do  much  harm,  and  the  unhappy  youth 
only  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  wound  from  the  effects  of  which  he  will  be 
cured  in  a  fortnight 

The  writer  of  ah  editorial  article  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  an 
Italian  newspaper  called  the  SentinelW  du  Midi,  asserts  that  Garibaldi 
was  slain  at  Aspromonte,  and  has,  ever  since  that  fatal  day,  been  im- 
personated by  a  Livornese,  whose  resemblance  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety  for  some  years  before  the  general's  death.  It  is  further 
alleged  that  the  late  King  Victor  Emanuel  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  substitution  in  question,  an  expedient  of  his  own  suggestion  for 
averting  a  downright  breach  between  the  Garifctaldian  faction  and  the 
dynasty.  Several  of  the  real  Garibaldi's  fellow-campaigners  in  Uruguay 
have  at  different  times  testified  publicly  to  the  hoax  thus  practiced  upon 
the  Italian  nation,  but  to  no  purpose,  although  their  allegations  have 
been  uniformly  supported  by  indisputable  physical  evidence.  They 
point,  for  instance,  to  the  fact  that  Garibaldi's  hands  and  feet  were 
small  and  finely  formed,  while  those  of  his  impersonator  were  large  and 
ill-shaped  ;  that  the  former  could  scarcely  write  his  o>vn  name,  while 
the  latter  was  a  skilled  and  fluent  penman.  "This  imposture, "  ob- 
serves the  writer,  "accounts  for  the  unconcealed  antipathy  entertained 
by  Menotti  and  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  toward  their  dead  father's  imper- 
sonator, whom  Menotti  could  never  meet  without  breaking  out  into 
abusive  language  ;  while  Ricciotti,  although  resident  upon  the  island  of 
Caprera,  steadlastly  declined  to  cross  the  impottor's  threshold."  It  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  Fanfulta,  an  organ  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, denounces  the  above-mentioned  article  in  good  round  terms  ;  but 
nevertheless  reproduces  it  in  its  entirety,  surrounded  by  a  broad,  black 
border. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


What  shall  we  say  of  the  death  of  Delos  Lake  ?  He  filled 
a  large  space  in  this  our  small  community.  Not  loved  by 
all  when  living,  he  will  be  regretted  by  all  now  that  he  is  dead. 
He  was  not  a  great  man  ;  he  was  an  able  man.  He  was  not 
a  great  lawyer  ;  but  he  was  a  most  earnest  and  successful 
advocate,  and  a  most  excellent  lawyer.  He  was  a  staunch, 
bold,  and  true  friend.  He  could  strike  and  spare  not.  He 
was  brilliant,  genial,  and  most  companionable  ;  but  he  could 
wound  with  a  witticism  and  sting  with  causticand  bitter  words. 
He  was  generous  and  brave,  and  had  the  courage  that  dared 
to  defend  the  right  when  the  right  was  not  popular,  and  to 
shield  the  weak  when  the  weak  was  wrong.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  successful  practice  of  a  profession  he 
loved.  He  stood  among  leaders  in  their  front  rank.  He 
failed  of  attaining  political  distinction  only  because  he 
was  wanting  in  every  mean  art  of  the  demagogue,  and  be- 
cause he  lacked  every  qualification  that  makes  a  proud  and 
brave  man  acceptable  to  a  cowardly  and  ignorant  mob. 
Judge  Lake  died  at  his  beautiful  home,  suddenly,  in  a 
moment,  but  not  without  warning,  for  now  we  learn  to  ap- 
preciate his  bravery  when  we  are  advised  that,  during 
many  months  past,  he  has  felt  the  shadow  of  the  dark  angel 
hovering  over  him  ;  that  behind  his  sunny  demeanor  and 
cheerful  and  quiet  manner  there  lurked  the  ever-haunting 
thought  of  sudden  death.  Those  who  have  been  hurt  by 
his  stinging  epigrams,  or  brought  in  contact  with  the  sharp 
angles  of  his  positive  character,  will  treasure  no  resentments 
now  that  the  grave  has  closed  over  him.  The  grief  will  be 
most  bitter  among  those  whom  he  best  loved,  and  who  best 
loved  him — his  wife  and  children.  The  shadow  ot  his  de- 
parture will  linger  longest  over  the  home  and  loved  ones 
whom  his  death  has  made  desolate. 


To  those  who  are  seriously  intent  on  suicide,  we  would 
suggest  that  an  instantaneous  and  painless  death  may 
be  obtained  by  climbing  an  electric  lamp-post  and  touching 
the  wire.  It  will  be  found  effective,  and  altogether  a  nicer 
way  of  ridding  one's  self  of  a  no  longer  useful  world,  than 
by  the  vulgar  mode  of  death  by  drowning,  or  with  poison, 
knife,  or  pistol. 

Through  accident,  and  a  desire  to  please  certain  young 
ladies,  the  writer  found  himself  one  evening  this  week  at 
the  "  Tivoli."  The  Tivoli  is  a  nondescript  opera-house,  a 
sort  of  foreign  graft  upon  American  manners,  a  cross  be- 
tween a  lager-beer  saloon  and  a  concert  hall.  It  is  a  spa- 
cious, cheap,  uncomfortable  hall,  with  hard  chairs  and  sloppy 
tables,  where  anybody  who  has  two  bits  can  go,  drink  beer 
or  gin,  smoke  bad  cigars  or  worse  cigarettes,  with  his  hat  on, 
and  listen  to  music  not  of  the  first  quality,  to  an  opera  not 
of  the  best  morale,  sung  and  played  by  artists  not  of  the 
highest  professional  character.  The  house  was  comfortably 
filled  with  respectable  middle-class  people,  and  served  to 
afford  them  a  very  satisfactory  amusement.  The  audience 
was  well-dressed,  well-behaved,  quiet,  and  orderly,  and  was 
composed  mostly  of  people  not  born  in  America.  The 
"  Vienna  Garden,"  the  "  Winter  Garden,"  and  the  "  Fount- 
ain "  are  places  of  similar  resort,  with  the  same  general 
features  of  cheapness,  music,beer,  ham  sandwiches,  and  Lim- 
burger  cheese.  They  are  German  "  bier-gartens  "  and  the 
French  "jardin  chantant,"  made  to  accommodate  itself  to 
our  climate  by  coming  in  from  outdoors  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  roof.  While  we  do  not  quarrel  with  any  one  whose 
tastes  prompt  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  kind  of  thing,  or 
criticise  his  right  to  thus  spend  his  evenings,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  to  those  American  parents  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  another  kind  of  recreation,  that  in  our  opinion 
the  old-fashioned  American  way  is  better  for  their  children 
than  this  foreign  thing  which  is  being  grafted  upon  our  insti- 
tutions. It  is  not  only  desirable  but  indispensable  that 
amusement  and  recreation  should  be  provided  for  our  young 
folk ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  mixed  audience  in  a  beer  hall, 
with  the  free  colloquium,  that  beer-tables  invite,  we  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  think  that  our  girls  can  find  safer  and 
better  places  to  enjoy  themselves  than  at  the  Tivoli,  Winter 
Garden,  Vienna  Garden,  or  the  Fountain. 


Democratic  party  to  aid  suffering  Ireland  to  steal  the  prop- 
erty of  land-owners  ;  to  encourage  non-rent-paying  tenants 
to  murder  landlords,  and  to  help  the  most  distressful  island 
on  its  downward  road  from  progress  to  poverty,  from  peace 
to  political  discontent,  from  the  frying-pan.  of  factious  strife 
into  the  fire  of  rebellious  war. 


The  San  Diego  Union  favors  the  nomination  of  Joseph 
Russ,  of  Humboldt,  for  governor,  and  pays  him  a  well- 
deserved  compliment,  as  follows  : 

We  want  a  candidate  for  governor  whose  party  soundness  can  not 
be  brought  into  question,  who  has  a  practical  familiarity  with  politics, 
who  knows  men  and  tilings,  and  who  has  decided  opinions,  but  whose 
chief  merit  consists  in  his  standing  as  a  man  of  the  people.  We  think 
the  gentleman  who  possesses  in  a  special  degree  the  qualifications  we 
have  recited  is  Joseph  Russ,  of  Humboldt.  We  believe  him  to  be  not 
only  the  best  man.  but  the  most  available  man  the  Republicans  can 
nominate.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  would  be  elected.  With 
such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  and  no  weak  timber  anywhere 
below,  the  Republican  success  in  November  would  be  assured.  We 
believe  the  object  of  putting  a  ticket  in  the  field  is  to  elect  it. 


Let  the  San  Francisco  Irish  be  called  together  at  once. 
Let  the  alarm  be  rung  out  from  the  old  Monumental  bell  on 
Portsmouth  Square.  America  is  in  danger.  San  Francisco 
has  been  insulted.  Harry  George  has  been  arrested  in  Dub- 
lin by  England's  haughty  minions  of  power.  The  iron  heel 
of  the  Saxon  is  on  the  neck  of  Harry  George.  He  has  been 
snatched.  Let  San  Francisco  rise  in  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  her  might.  Let  her  call  upon  her  Irish  braves,  her  noble 
Celts,  to  resent  this  cruel  Saxon  wrong.  Let  the  MacMahon 
Grenadiers  gird  on  their  armor,  and  the  brave  Wolf  Tones 
whet  their  swords  for  war.  Let  the  Sarsfield  Guards  rally  to 
the  rescue  of  England's  last  captive  of  war.  Let  the  Green 
Sons  of  Erin  and  the  Order  of  Ancient  Hibernians  lay  down 
the  shovel  and  the  hod, 'grasp  the  sunburst  and  the  harp, 
snatch  their  rusty  claymores,  put  a  shamrock  in  their  button- 
holes, and  with  avenging  fire  and  sword  and  talking  jaw- 
bone invade  the  haughty  realm.  Let  the  Land- Leaguers  at 
once  assemble  to  express  their  Celtic  and  just  indignation, 
and  while  the  warriors  don  their  armor  let  the  females  of 
the  Land  League  begin  to  scrape  their  linen  undergarments 
for  lint ;  and  in  the  meantime  let  the  usual  finance  commit- 
tee bestir  itself  to  gather  money  from  servant  girls  and  la- 
boring men  to  avenge  this  wrong  to*  an  American  Irishman 
who  generously  gave  up  a  lucrative  office  in  San  Francisco, 
tore   himself  from  the  embrace  of  home,  family,  and  the 


Who  is  Plunkett  ?  W.  A.  Plunkett  is  the  name  subscribed 
to  a  column  and  a  half  review  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  vs.  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  This  new  and  unknown  Daniel,  who 
has  so  recently  come  to  judgment  in  the  water  case,  gravely 
concludes  an  opinion  overruling  and  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  follows  : 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  respective  opinions  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  of  the  court,  and  a  perfectly  impartial  examination  of  the 
constitution  and  the  statutes  bearing  upon  the  case  between  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  city  is  entitled  to  free  water,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  r858.  W.  A.  Plunkett. 

Who  the  devil  is  Plunkett  ? 


General  Stoneman's  nomination  by  the  Democratic  con- 
vention was  to  him  a  great  personal  compliment.  It  was  ob- 
tained through  no  intrigue  nor  by  any  of  the  improper  ap- 
pliances that  too  often  characterize  the  pursuit  of  office  by 
the  professional  office-seeker.  Whether  elected  or  defeated, 
he  will  come  clear  and  stainless  out  of  the  campaign.  If 
the  Republican  convention  can  nominate  an  equally  unex- 
ceptional man,  and  in  an  equally  clean  way,  in  spite  of  un- 
scrupulous machine  politicians — a  man  who  will  spend  no 
money  in  convention,  and  make  no  promises  to  delegates — it 
will  be  a  long  step  toward  success.  If  San  Francisco 
had  had  her  way  in  convention,  Stoneman  would  have  been 
beaten.  The  country  beat  the  town.  The  San  Francisco 
machine  politicians,  composed  of  the  same  men  who  in  the 
Democratic  party  endeavored  to  nominate  George  Hearst, 
are  now  at  work  to  nominate  M.  M.  Estee.  The  Hearst 
rank  and  file  were  led  by  Buckley.  The  same  faction,  com- 
posed of  the  same  element,  is  now  led  by  Messrs.  W.  Higgins, 
James  Gannon,  and  Richard  Chute,  Esquire.  When  there 
is  a  Democratic  fight  on  hand,  Buckley  steps  to  the  front. 
When  a  Republican  fight  is  on  hand,  Higgins  cc  Co.  step  to 
the  front.  Mr.  Estee's  nomination  is  being  pressed  by  this 
element  in  politics,  and  it  is  this  element  that  we  do  not 
favor.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Estee  is  a  representative  of 
that  higher,  purer,  and  cleaner  politics  that  we  would 
like  to  see  in  ascendancy  in  this  State.  If  he  is  a  represen- 
tative of  a  Sunday  law — in  favor  of  subjecting  the  liquor 
traffic  to  the  control  of  the  courts  ;  if  he  is  a  resolute  and 
manly  opponent  of  party  intrigue  ;  if  he  take  an  independent 
and  judicial  attitude  toward  Mussel  Slough  rebels.  Sand-lot 
agitators,  gravel-sluicers,  League  of  Freedom  criminals,  and 
corner-grocery  whisky-sellers,  he  will  disconnect  himself 
from  this  nasty  element  of  his  party,  rise  superior  to  it,  and 
not  place  himself  under  obligation  to  it.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  we  do  not  regard  him  as  the  strongest  candidate.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  in  event  of  election,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  make  the  best  governor.  Hence  we  ex- 
ercise our  right  of  discussing  these  things  in  advance  of  the 
convention.  At  the  convention  we  shall  hear  nothing  but 
eulogy — "  Sierra  to  the  sea"  declamation.  This  is  the  time, 
and  the  press  is  the  place,  to  consider  the  choice  of  men 
seeking  nomination.  When  the  nomination  is  made,  the 
party  mouth  is  closed.  Nor  is  any  apology  necessary  to 
Mr.  Estee.  He  is  an  avowed  candidate,  and  has  been  for 
months.  The  machine  is  active  for  him.  His  partisans 
and  friends  are  endeavoring  to  secure  delegates  pledged  to 
him.  They  are  endeavoring  to  keep  out  of  the  convention 
every  known  opponent.  They  are  not  over-scrupulous  in 
their  modes  of  party  warfare  ;  so  they  must  not  complain  if 
Mr.  Estee  and  his  friends,  and  his  character  as  a  public 
man,  and  his  modes  of  party  management,  should  become 
the  subject  of  comment. 

The  reason  we  desire  to  see  James  McM.  Shafter  nomi- 
nated for  governor  is  because,  in  our  opinion,  he  is  a  strong 
and  respectable  nominee,  with  whom  the  probabilities  of 
success  will  be  very  great,  and  the  accident  of  defeat  honor- 
able. We  think  him  a  broad-minded,  resolute,  and  inde- 
pendent man,  with  the  courage  of  moral  convictions,  the 
ability  to  carry  his  convictions  into  our  code  of  laws,  and  the 
nerve  to  give  the  laws,  when  enacted,  executive  enforcement. 
If  a  law  of  the  legislature  should  come  to  him  for  ap- 
proval, we  believe  he  has  sufficient  legal  learning  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  constitution.  We 
think  him  capable,  honest,  and  available.  We  expect  to  sup- 
portanybody  whom  the  Republican  Convention  will  nominate. 
We  have  a  first,  second,  and  following  choice,  down  to  nine. 
If  any  one  of  the  nine  gets  the  nomination,  he  will  have 
our  support,  if  he  has  the  moral  courage  to  stand  on  a  plat- 
form that  has  a  strong  moral  underpinning — and  that  means, 
will  support  a  rational  Sunday  law. 


SAN    FRANCISCO     FASHIONS. 


The  Styles  in  Furniture,    Carpets,  and   Curtains  at  Present  Popular. 


When  Mr.  Turguet  was  French  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts 
an  old  woman  submitted  to  his  inspection  a  beautiful  vase 
which  she  said  her  son,  a  sailor,  had  given  her  long  ago. 
No  one  could  decide  as  to  its  origin,  but  Mr.  Turguet  saw 
that  it  was  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  gave  her  what  she  asked. 
Some  time  afterward  a  Siamese  swell  was  astounded  on  see- 
ing it  in  the  Ceramic  Museum  at  Sevres.  He  declared  it  to 
be  one  of  the  sacred  vases  of  Siam,  whose  exportation  is 
strictly  forbidden,  and  which  are  only  in  use  in  the  grand 
temple  at  Bangkok.  He  valued  it  at  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  government  gave  the  old  woman  a  pension  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Betty  Evarts,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarts,  to  Edward  Perkins,  a  son  of  Mr.  Charles 
Perkins,  of  Boston,  was  announced  to  take  place  at  Windsor, 
Vermont,  Wednesday,  August  2d.  The  engagement  has 
been  a  long  and  happy  one,  unmarred  even  by  a  letter  from 
the  father  of  the  bride.  

Upward  of  thirteen  million  letters  and  postal-cards  are 
posted  daily  in  the  world  ;  3,418,000,000  letters  are  annually 
distributed  in  Europe,  1,246,000,000  in  America,  76,000,000 
in  Asia,  36,000,000  in  Australia,  nnd  11.000,000  in  Africa. 


A  pretty  thing  in  carpets  is  known  as  the  Moquette  carpet. 
It  is  certainly  quite  beautiful.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
the  renowned  Axminster,  both  in  texture  and  in  figures, 
showing  soft,  delicate  colors  in  small  designs,  principally 
flowers.  The  borders  that  go  with  the  Moquette  are  brilliant, 
and  when  one  is  made  up  it  looks  like  a  large  handsome 
rug.  The  price  of  these  carpets  ranges  from  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  But  the 
prettiest  novelty  in  this  line,  although  not  as  expensive  as 
the  Moquette  carpet,  is  the  Smyrna.  In  appearance  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  Turkish  rugs.  It  is  almost  as  thick  as  a 
board,  and  with  both  sides  alike,  which  is  certainly  an  ad- 
vantage. It  is  one  yard  wide,  and  sells  for  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents.  The  border,  however,  which  is  only  half 
the  width,  costs  one  dollar  and  a-half.  I  saw  a  carpet  of  this 
description  being  made  up  the  other  day.  The  warp  was  of 
black,  and  the  woof  of  a  rich  cream  color,  upon  which  were 
designs  of  leaves  and  vines,  done  in  heavy  red,  black,  blue, 
yellow,  and  green,  with  the  red  and  black  predominating. 
The  border  displayed  a  quantity  of  black  and  yellow.  Those 
large,  sprawling  figures,  where  the  colors  are  contorted  in 
all  sorts  of  unheard  of  designs  and  flowers,  the  like  of  which 
was  never  seen  in  nature,  may  now  be  considered  among 
the  things  that  were.  Borders  to  carpets  now  appear  to  be 
indispensable,  and  no  carpet  is  complete  without  a  border. 
Smyrna  mats  are  also  largely  displayed  by  our  merchants, 
and  are  quite  pleasing  to  the  sight.  Then,  there  is  the 
Yeddo  mat.  These  come  in  very  peculiar  and  odd-looking 
patterns  of  bric-a-brac,  and  range  in  price  from  five  dollars 
up  to  seven  dollars  and  a-half.  It  is  astonishing  how 
great  a  favorite  red  window  shades  have  grown.  What 
were  at  one  time  considered  "  loud,"  "  vulgar,"  and  by 
many  positively  "disreputable,"  are  now  all  in  vogue.  Per- 
haps one  reason  of  their  popularity  is  owing  to  the  delicate 
rose  tint  they  cast  upon  the  room  and  the  complexions 
of  the  occupants.  They  certainly  are  not  easily  soiled. 
There  are  two  shades  of  these  reds — one  a  pale,  and  the 
other  a  dark  red.  The  "crushed  strawberry,"  however,  is 
the  most  sought  for.  These  look  especially  pretty  under 
white  lace  draperies.  There  are  other  shades,  however,  that 
are  very  fashionable,  among  which  is  a  sort  of  linen  known 
as  opaque.  These  shades  come  in  all  the  subdued  tints  of 
gray  and  brown  colors,  and  many  of  them  are  highly  orna- 
mental, with  gilt  bands  or  various  designs  ;  while  others 
come  in  the  plain.  The  purchaser  first  has  his  room  fur- 
nished, then  an  artist  surveys  the  apartments.  This  artist 
takes  note  of  the  predominant  colors  and  arrangement 
of  the  furniture,  and  tben  paints  the  shades  that  they  may 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest.  A  favorite  design  for 
this  style  of  work  is  to  have  scrolls  or  twisted  ornaments 
running  over  the  lower  part  of  the  curtain — not  straight,  but 
running  diagonally  from  the  left-hand  corner,  the  space 
between  the  bars  of  gilt  being  filled  in  with  work  represent- 
ing lace,  or  other  designs,  while  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bars 
appears,  gracefully  drooping,  a  branch  of  flowers,  fruit,  etc., 
also  done  in  gilt.  Cornices  to  curtains  are  but  little  used 
now,  massive  but  handsome  poles  taking  their  place.  These 
poles  are  made  either  in  gilt  or  in  woods  to  correspond  with 
the  wood  of  the  furniture.  Gilt,  of  course,  is  considered  the 
most  fashionable,  with  brackets  of  the  same  to  hold  them 
up.  The  Madras  curtains  take  the  lead  as  fashionable  dra-" 
pery  for  windows.  Some  are  completely  covered  with  em- 
broidery, while  others  have  only  a  deep  border  of  two  or 
three  feet.  In  looking  through  these  curtains,  or  rather  the 
embroidered  part,  it  gives  the  effect  of  stained  glass,  as  the 
colors  wrought  on  the  thin  material,  which  is  something  of  a 
cheese-cloth,  are  of  the  same  tints  used  in  the  colored  glass. 
The  ground-work  is  of  an  ecru  tint,  and  said  to  be  very  dur- 
able. They  are  sold  as  high  as  twenty-five  and  thirty  dol- 
lars, though  there  are  some,  with  less  work,  to  be  had  at  ten 
dollars.  In  furniture  I  saw  many  novelties,  both  in  de- 
sign and  material  Among  them  were  different  chairs 
for  the  parlor.  One  in  particular  is  called  the  "  conversation 
chair."  It  is  made  of  oiled  rose-wood.  The  posts  at  the  cor- 
ners are  exquisitely  carved  into  owl-heads.  The  chair  is 
arranged  for  two  seats,  something  like  the  old-fashioned 
tttfe-d-iete,  only  instead  of  having  the  back  in  curves,  it  is 
square  or  of  Grecian  pattern,  which  is  a  decided  novelty. 
The  upholstering  is  of  the  richest  quality  of  velours.  A  new 
style  of  bay-window  chair  is  of  mahogany,  and  another  of 
ebony,  both  upholstered  in  satin  brocade,  with  scroll  arms, 
and  the  backs  much  lower  than  formerly.  This  is  quite  an 
improvement  on  the  old  style,  as  the  backs  do  not  interfere 
with  the  light.  A  reception  chair  of  Cocobola-wood  also 
claimed  my  attention.  This  wood  is  very  pretty,  having  a 
slight  purplish  tint,  though  very  dark.  The  back  of  this 
chair  is  perfectly  straight  and  ornamented  with  embossed 
wood,  showing  medium-sized  flowers.  The  seat  is  to  be 
worked  in  embossed  satin.  The  price  placed  upon  it  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Another  piece  of  the  same  kind 
of  furniture,  which  has  already  been  sold  to  a  gentleman 
across  the  bay  for  three  hundred  dollars,  was  intended  for 
the  centre  of  a  large  parlor.  It  was  arranged  for  six  seats, 
but  in  three  sections,  each  section  having  two  seats,  and  in- 
stead of  being  a  circle  it  was  hexagon  in  shape.  The  wood- 
work was  exquisitely  carved  Cocobola,  and  these  six-sided 
pieces  are  decidedly  new.  Amaranth  is  another  very  rare 
wood,  and  consequently  very  expensive.  It  is  found  princi- 
pally in  high-priced  cabinets.  Some  unique  shapes  in  hat- 
racks  are  taking  the  place  of  old-styled  ones.  These  new 
designs  are  seen  in  exaggerated  fans,  horse-shoes,  and  crane's 
heads,  with  cut-glass  mirrors,  and  hooks  of  silver,  gilt,  or 
bronze.  New  sconces  are  shown  in  ebony  and  fancy  plush. 
The  woods  most  in  vogue  for  chamber-sets  are  mahogany, 
ash,  bird's-eye  maple,  primavera,  laurel,  and  toa-wood.  This 
toa-wood,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
very  rare,  resembles  the  walnut,  although  of  a  much  finer 
and  more  finished  grain.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  chamber-sets. 
A  stylish  combination  of  woods  is  the  mahogany  and  ash,  the 
laurel  and  primavera,  bird's-eye  maple  and  maho^r  .  The 
tomana  is  another  wood  much  in  favor  just  now. 
from  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  and  is  suscep": : 
polish. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


AN    ICHTHYOLOGICAL    SYMPOSIUM. 


A  few  days  ago  I  went  out  walking  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
and  had  just  dropped  down  upon  a  bench  for  a  rest,  when 
an  elderly-appearing  person  approached,  seated  himself 
near  me,  and  opened  up  a  conversation  by  an  abrupt  inter- 
rogatory, thus  : 

"  I'll  bet  you  that  you  are  the  same  old  fierasfer  that  I 
once  saw  down  near  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  don't  you 
contradict  me,  for  I'm  a  trepang  of  dimensions." 

Now,  that  wasn't  a  peculiarly  cordial  salutation  by  any 
means  ;  and  if  I  had  been  out  in  the  park  alone  I  should 
have  made  no  answer  ;  but  as  there  were  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  passing  each  way,  I  concluded  that  I  might  as 
well  encounter  the  odd  party  fearlessly,  and  so  I  replied  by 
asking  : 

"  So  you  are  a  trepang  of  dimensions,  are  you  ?  And  pray, 
sir,  what  is  a  trepang  ?  "  . 

"  Did  I  needlessly  throw  away  breath  by  declaring  myself 
a  trepang?  Didn't  you  know,  sir,  the  moment  you  saw  me, 
that  I  was  a  lost  member  of  the  Holothuria  Floridana  ?  Or 
did  you  take  me  for  one  of  those  curious  fishes,  Periopthal- 
mus  and  Boliopthalmus  ?  They  leave  the  water,  come  to 
think  of  it,' just  as  I  do,  and  run  along  the  shore  by  a  series 
of  hops  and  jumps,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  genus 
Rana,  their  wonderfully  developed  pectorals  serving  as  the 
means  of  progress.  When  at  rest,  these  fishes  stand  erect, 
resting  on  their  fins,  their  heads  elevated  as  if  listening,  and 
with  their  prominent  eyes  presenting  a  very  curious  appear- 
ance. Or  maybe  you  take  me  for  a  species  of  the  Anabas, 
which  is  also  frequently  seen  out  of  water,  having  special  or- 
gans for  enabling  it  to  breathe  air.  Ah  ha  1  I  believe  you  take 
me  for  that  curious  little  fellow  called  the  Antenarias,  in  ir- 
regular markings  of  olive  and  white,  the  mouth  and  fins  dec- 
orated with  a  marvelous  arrangement  of  waving  barbels  of 
flesh.  Their  pectoral  fins,  you  know,  are  developed  so  that 
they  have  almost  the  appearance  of  limbs  for  progression  on 
land  ;  in  fact,  a  common  name  for  the  creature  is  walking- 
fish.  They  are  generally  found,  however,  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  half  submerged  in  the  Sargassum,  of 
which  they  may  be  said  to  be  mimics,  as  they  are  of  the  ex- 
act tint  of  the  weed,  and  are  thus  protected  from  the  Lams 
Zonorhynchus,  as  it  soars  over  the  great  patches  in  search 
of  food." 

"  I  take  you,  my  friend,  for  a  wandering  lunatic,"  I  replied, 
"  and  you  had  better  go  along  about  your  business." 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  crazy  ?  " 
"  I  mean  to  affirm  that  you  are  as  crazy  as  a  loon." 
"  You  are  very  much  mistaken  ;  I  am  not  the  least  bit  out 
of  my  head.     I  am  an  odd  fish,  I  will   admit,  and  you  will 
no  doubt  say  so  ;  but,  thank  heaven,  I  am  an  amphibious 
slug,  and  can  travel  by  sea  or  by  land.     As  I  have  once  be- 
fore remarked,  I  am  a  trepang  of  dimensions,  and  don't  you 
fail  to  admire  me  as  such." 

I  assured  the  curiosity  that  no  person  living  could  betray 
a  more  ardent  admiration  than  myself  for  a  real  genuine  tre- 
pang, and  then  for  the  first  time  I  turned  toward  the  visitor, 
and  surveyed  him  carefully.  He  was  shaped  and  dressed 
like  a  human  being,  and  yet  there  was  something  decidedly 
fishy  about  him.  His  head  was  covered  with  sea- weed,  and 
his  ears  looked  like  the  fins  of  some  big  sea  animal,  and  I 
thought  that  he  had  the  smell  of  fish  about  him.  His  mouth 
looked  more  and  more  like  that  of  a  Nantucket  cod  every 
time  I  looked  at  it,  and  his  hands  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
scales.  The  buttons  on  his  clothes  were  real  barnacles  ;  his 
watch-chain  was  made  of  sea-shells  ;  his  cane  was  the  tail 
of  a  stingray  ;  his  watch  was  of  abalone  shell,  and  his  long 
red-and-white  fingers  reminded  me  of  the  claws  of  a  boiled 
lobster.  Really,  I  concluded  that  he  was  indeed  at  least 
part  fish. 

There  was  silence  for  about  five  "minutes,  when  I  re- 
marked : 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  a  trepang  is. 
What  is  a  trepang?" 

"  A  trepang,  my  friend,  is  a  delicate  fish  which  grows  to 
perfection  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  is  sometimes  called  a 
sea-slug,  or  a  sea-cucumber.  But  I  am  no  longer  a  trepang. 
I  am  now  a  catfish,  of  the  genus  Aspredo.  By  the  way,  sir, 
the  catfish  of  Guiana  are  a  curious  species,  and  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  them.  I  call  them  egg-carriers,  be- 
cause during  breeding  season,  or  on  the  approach  of  breed- 
ing season,  pedicles  appear  upon  the  ventral  surface,  having 
curious  cups  upon  them.  The  eggs  having  been  deposited, 
the  fish  settles  down  upon  them,  each  pedicle  picking  up  an 
e£gi  which  seems  to  attach  itself  by  a  glutinous  secretion, 
hanging  and  dangling  like  so  many  bells  or  barbels.  So 
they  are  carried  around  until  the  young  are  hatched  and  es- 
cape, when  the  pedicles  disappear  until  the  next  breeding 
time  comes  around.  Agassiz,  speaking  of  a  member  of  the 
family,  says  :  '  Who  can  see  the  catfish  move  about  with  its 
young,  like  a  hen  with  her  brood  ;  or  the  sunfish  hovering 
over  its  eggs,  and  protecting  them  for  weeks,  without  becom- 
ing satisfied  that  the  feeling  which  prompts  these  acts  is  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  which  attaches  the  cow  to  its  calf?' 
Aristotle  says  that  the  catfish  is  conspicuous  among  river 
fishes  for  the  care  that  it  takes  of  its  young  ;  for  the  female, 
having  deposited  her  eggs  and  departed,  the  male  sets  him- 
self to  watch  the  precious  deposit,  and  keeps  off  other  fishes 
for  forty  or  fifty  days,  by  which  time  the  young  have  grown 
sufficiently  to  escape  from  their  enemies.  There  is  a  catfish 
in  South  America  whose  male  catches  up  the  eggs  in  his 
mouth,  and  carries  them  until  they  are  hatched.  Catfish  of 
the  genus  Doras  and  Calichthys  travel  in  the  dry  season  over- 
land in  search  of  water,  moving  over  meadows  in  dense  col- 
umns ;  and  when  the  ponds  dry  up,  burrowing  in  the  mud. 
During  rainy  seasons  these  fish  make  regular  nests  of  leaves, 
and  carefully  cover  them  up,  which,  during  the  process  of 
hatching,are  assiduously  watched  and  courageously  defended 
by  both  males  and  females." 

And  then  my  friend  took  a  long  breath,  and  I  told  him 
that  his  stories,  about  catfish  in  particular,  were  very  inter- 
esting ;  and  he  proceeded  : 

"  Do  you  know  there  are  catfish  that  can  sing?" 
I  answered  that  I  did  not. 

"Why,"  he  continued,  "Aristotle  mentions  a  fish  by  the 

lame  of  Choiros,  inhabiting  the  river  Chitor,  in  the  Med- 

rranean,  as  being  one  of  the  fishes  that  have  the  power  of 

ming  sounds.     The    Chiros   is    enumerated  by    Strabo 


among  the  fishes  of  the  Nile,  and  it  is  said  that  the  homs 
or  spires  on  its  head  prevent  the  crocodiles  from  attack- 
ing it.  These  vocal  productions  of  the  catfish  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Sir  Thomas  Tennent,  at  Batticaloa,  in  north- 
ern Ceylon,  who  says  :  '  In  the  evening,  when  the  moon  had 
risen,  I  took  a  boat  and  accompanied  the  fishermen  to  the 
spot.  We  rowed  about  two  hundred  yards  northeast  of  the 
jetty,  by  the  front  gate.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind, 
and  not  a  ripple  but  that  caused  by  the  dip  of  our  oars  ;  and 
on  coming  to  the  point  already  mentioned,  I  distinctly  heard 
the  sounds  in  question.  They  came  up  from  the  water  like 
the  gentle  thrills  of  a  musical  chord,  or  the  faint  vi- 
brations of  a  wine-glass  when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  wet  fin- 
ger. It  was  not  one  sustained  note,  but  a  multitude  of  tiny 
sounds,  each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself — the  sweetest  treble 
mingling  with  the  lowest  bass.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the 
woodwork  of  the  boat,  the  sound  was  greatly  increased  in 
volume  by  its  conduction.  They  varied  considerably  at 
different  points  as  we  moved  across  the  lake,  as  if  the  num- 
ber of  animals  from  which  they  proceeded  was  greater  in 
particular  spots  ;  and  occasionally  we  rowed  out  of  hearing 
of  them  altogether,  until,  on  returning  to  the  original  local- 
ity, the  sounds  were  at  once  renewed.' " 

"  I  never  was  so  intensely  interested  in  the  Silurida?  be- 
fore, although  I  have  read  of  some  very  large  ones." 

"  Large  ones  ! "  he  exclaimed,  some  of  the  barnacles 
dropping  from  his  clothes  at  the  time,  and  his  face  assum- 
ing an  ultra-marine  tint,  "why,  Pliny  describes  them  so 
large  and  so  voracious  as  to  devour  a  horse,  and  I  have 
many  a  time  seen  one  hungry  enough  to  eat  an  elephant. 
Grossinger  mentions  one  which  measured  sixteen  feet,  and 
says  that  on  one  occcasion  a  poor  fisherman,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Turkey,  captured  one  of  these  omnivorous  fishes 
which  had  in  its  stomach  the  entire  corpse  of  a  woman  1 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  consider  that  a  mighty  big  fish  story." 
"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  bigger  ones.  Many  years  ago,  dur- 
ing the  eruption  of  a  volcano  near  Ibarra,  South  America, 
hot,  muddy  water  poured  from  crevices  seventeen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  bringing  with  it  millions  of  catfish,  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  fatal  fevers  ensued  from  their  subsequent 
decay  for  miles  around.  The  Malapteuri,  found  in  the 
rivers  of  North  Africa,  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of 
giving  electric  shocks  ;  the  Arabs  call  them  Raad,  or  thun- 
der, while  in  the  Niger  they  are  known  as  Ishenza.  Another 
Egyptian  catfish,  of  the  genus  Clarias,  was  once  worshiped 
in  Latopolis,  now  known  as  Esnesh,  while  those  of  the  genus 
Hoplosternum  are  extremely  valued  on  account  of  the  strong 
smelling  buni  that  is  obtained  from  them,  and  which  in 
Africa  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  an  important  article  of  ex- 
change. Another  curious  catfish,  the  Stegaphilus  insidi- 
osus,  has  the  operculum  set  with  curved  spines,  which  en- 
ables the  fish  to  attach  itself  to  stones  in  rapid  currents.  A 
blind  catfish,  of  the  genus  Gronias,  is  found  in  a  subter- 
ranean tributary  of  the  Conestoga  River,  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
and  two  other  genera,  the  Arges  and  Broutes,  are  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  blind.  But  enough  of  this.  I  am  no  longer  a  cat- 
fish ;  I  am  a  sea-serpent  of  dimensions  ! " 

And  like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  half-man-half-fish  was 
transformed  into  an  immense  sea-snake  {serpens  marimus 
magnus)  at  least  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  curled  himself  up 
before  me,  and  in  a  voice  like  a  fog-horn,  said  : 

"  I  am  his  traditional  snakeship,  sir  ;  and  I  am  known  as 
the  destroying  angel  of  the  deep.  I  am  a  monster,  and 
don't  you  fail  to  impress  that  unmistakable  fact  upon  the 
tablets  of  your  memory.  But  do  not  fear  ;  such  an  infini- 
tesimal morsel  as  you  are  wouldn't  make  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  small  bite  for  me.  I  swallow  ships,  with  all  their  con- 
tents, and  pick  my  teeth  with  their  masts  !  I  took  down 
the  Collins  steamship  Pacific,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  men,  women,  and  children,  at  one  swallow,  in  mid-ocean, 
one  cold  morning  in  January,  1856.  Sometimes  I  destroy 
vessels  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  which  may  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  became  of  the  steamship  City  of  Boston,  which 
I  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  in  February,  1870,  and  all  on  board, 
by  a  single  movement  of  my  tail !  " 

"  But  I  have  never  believed  in  sea-serpents,"  I  said,  in- 
terrupting the  monster. 

"That's  because  you  are  a  greater  man  than  Agassiz, 
eh  ?  "  came  the  fog-horn  tones,  sarcastically.  "  That  illus- 
trious naturalist,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Philadelphia, 
March  20,  1849,  expressed  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
sea-serpent,  which  he  thought  was  a  survivor  of  the  almost 
extinct  species  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  or  Plesiosaurus,  and  be- 
lieved it  would  one  day  be  secured  alive.  P  ontoppidan,  who 
is  one  of  the  earliest  authorities  on  this  subject,  says  that  ves- 
sels have  been  destroyed  bysea-serpents  in  Norwegian  waters. 
In  the  records  of  the  New  England  Linnsean  Society  there 
is  testimony  received  in  181 7  from  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
islands  in  Penobscot  Bay,  that  he  had  often  seen  a  serpent 
as  large  as  a  sloop's  boom,  and  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
long.  One  of  these  enormous  creatures,  he  asserted,  had  some 
years  before  leaped  over  a  schooner  lying  in  the  bay,  be- 
tween the  masts,  and  while  the  men  on  board  were  so  fright 
ened  that  they  ran  into  the  hold,  the  weight  of  the  serpent 
sunk  the  vessel,  which  was  of  eighteen  tons  burden,  fine 
streak  o'  plank.  For  many  years  he  was  a  regular  visitor  at 
Nahant  and  Gloucester,  in  which  places  he  was  seen  by  per- 
sons of  unquestionable  intelligence  and  veracity.  Amos 
Lawrence,  on  April  26,  1S49,  wrote  that  he  had  never  had 
any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  since  the  morn 
ing  he  was  seen  off  Nahant  by  old  Martial  Prince,  through 
his  famous  mast-head  spy-glass.  Such  intelligent  and  re- 
liable men  as  Samuel  Cabot,  Daniel  P.  Parker,  Colonel 
Harris,  once  the  commander  at  Fort  Independence  ;  Cap 
tain  Sturgiss,  formerly  of  the  revenue-cutter  Hamilton,  and 
many  others,  are  on  record  as  having  declared  that  they 
have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  movements  of  a  sea-serpent 
off  Boston  Light." 
And  then,  he  swallowed  me,  alive  1 

And  now  comes  the  narrative  of  the  most  delightful  part 
of  my  adventure  ;  for  the  belly  of  that  fish  into  which  I 
had  been  taken  without  a  scratch  was  an  aquarium  of  such 
magnitude  and  magnificence  as  to  baffle  perfect  description. 
Its  vastness  exceeded  that  of  any  apartment  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  was  seemingly  many  miles  in  length  and  several  in 
width.  Through  the  middle  of  this  grotto  or  aquarium  me- 
andered a  stream  at  least  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
many  fathoms  deep.     I  gazed  with  wonder  and  admiration 


upon  the  dazzling  splendors  of  this  matchless  subterranean 
domain,  unsurpassed  as  it  was  by  the  enchanting  palace  of 
Aladdin,  even.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  guide,  (a  starfish,) 
who  took  me  in  directions  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
high-vaulted  arch  over  my  head,  studded  with  stalactites  of 
every  size  and  form,  and  covered  with  iridescent  crystalliza- 
tions. In  some  places  the  water  trickled  down  the  walls  in 
miniature  cataracts,  and  in  other  places,  formed  by  the 
dropping  of  water  from  the  ceiling,  there  were  stalagmites, 
some  of  the  purest  white,  and  others  tinted  with  a  delicate 
rose  and  straw-color  ;  some  colossal,  and  others  so  gossa- 
mer-like that  it  seemed  as  if  a  breath  might  melt  them  away. 
The  aquarium  was  lighted  by  the  Phyrosoma,  Atlanticum, 
Thynnus,  Pelamys,  Sardon,  Biphora,  Cyanea,  Caryophilla, 
Gorgonias,  Pennatula,  Phosphorea,  Renillareniformis,  and 
other  phosphorescent  fishes.  There  were  phosphorescent 
shells,  too,  of  the  Pholas,  Polyophthalmus,  Chanliodus, 
Scopelus,  Petripod-eleodora,  Munida  tennimana,  and  Gerjon 
trideus  species,  which  here  and  there  throughout  the  grotto 
gave  out  flashes  and  illuminations  like  the  electric  lights. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  procession  arranged  for  my 
entertainment,  and  the  memory  of  that  incomparable  specta- 
cle will  never  fade  away.  The  procession  was  all  night  pass- 
ing a  given  point,  and  was  headed  by  a  corps  of  drumfish  ; 
then  came  an  immense  swordfish,  which  seemed  to  have 
command  of  the  cavalcade  ;  then  came  sperm  and  common 
whale,  all  gorgeously  illuminated  by  their  own  oils  ;  then 
followed,  in  good  order,  platoons  of  mero,  tintarero,  and 
other  voracious  fish,  including  enormous  man-eaters  from  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  others  from  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
and  smaller  ones  from  Acapulco  and  Santa  Cruz  ;  then  fol- 
lowed, in  regular  order,  scup  and  tautog  from  Narragansett 
Bay  ;  weakfish  and  bluefish,  from  the  fishing  banks  near 
New  York  ;  shad  from  the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  and  Poto- 
mac rivers,  and  some  from  California  waters  ;  catfish  from 
the  Schuylkill  and  Wissahickon  :  halibut  and  cod  from 
New  England  waters,  and  sheepshead,  mackerel,  haddock, 
blackfish,  hickory  shad,  eels,  porgies,  tinkers,  flounders, 
flukes,  kingfish,  butter-fish,  and  many  others  from  the  North- 
em  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  trout,  pickerel, 
pike,  perch,  and  suckers,  from  New  England  lakes  and  riv- 
ers ;  sheepshead,  and  pompino — splendid  specimens — from 
Mobile  and  Pensacola  bays  ;  whitefish,  and  trout,  and  bass, 
from  western  and  northwestern  lakes  and  rivers  ;  fish  from 
the  Gila  River  ;  immense  jewfish  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  ;  a  variety  of  trout  from  California  and  Oregon 
lakes  and  rivers  ;  salmon  from  the  Sacramento  and  Colum- 
bia rivers  ;  baracouda,  turbot,  rockcod,  herring,  mackerel, 
Spanish  mackerel,  lomcod,  flounder,  redfish,  surf-fish, 
perch,  sea-trout,  flatfish,  shrimp,  sole,  sturgeon,  sardines, 
anchovies,  greenfish,  sea-bass,  pompino,  sheepshead,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention  from  the  bays  and 
waters  off  the  Coast  of  California  ;  halibut  and  codfish, 
from  Alaskan  waters  ;  goldfish,  cuttle-fish,  angel-fish,  sun- 
fish,  starfish,  and  jelly-fish,  in  great  varieties  ;  flying-fish 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  serpu- 
Ise,  with  three  eyes,  and  serpulae  with  clusters  of  eyes  on 
their  tentacles  ;  annelids  of  all  colors,  shapes,  and  sizes  ; 
amphipods,  squids,  gasteropods,  stingrays,  carnivorous  and 
vegetarian  ;  mollusks  of  all  descriptions  ;  abalones,  mussels, 
lobsters,  prawn,  crabs,  cockles,  clams,  scallops,  oysters,  and 
other  shell-fish  and  crustaceans  ;  turtle,  terrapin,  and  sheath 
fish  ;  Chromides,  Hydrogomus,  Geophagus,  and  Physalia, 
from  South  American  waters  ;  Jarrow,  and  Mana,  and  Tral- 
hote  ;  Melanura,  and  other  blind  fish  from  the  Mammoth 
Cave  and  from  Cuban  and  African  waters  ;  then  bellows- 
fish,  parr,  sterlet,  bonito,  dab,  grayling,  manatus,  gudgeon, 
dolphin,  graining,  ling,  grampus,  kingfish,  minnows,  pilot- 
fish,  roach,  haddock,  dace,  pollock,  stickleback,  tench,  white- 
bait, and  porpoise  ;  and  then  an  ugly  looking  lot  of  wrasse, 
thornback,  sea-wolf,  trichinrius,  flying-gurnard,  torpedo,  do- 
ree,  moonfish,  pipefish,  stingfish,  sly  silurus,  short  sunfish, 
namhal,  sculpin,  starry-ray,  dugong,  father-lasher,  goby, 
plaice,  houndfish,  sea-mouse,  sawfish,  garfish,  lumpfish, 
malapterurus,  electricus,  globefish,  occellated  blenny,  gym- 
note,  and  milleis-thumb,  and  a  great  many  others.  Then  came 
a  huge  cephalopod  from  Conception  Bay  ;  great  schools  of 
Nautili,  Argonauta,  and  Spirula,  and  then  the  Paper  Nauti- 
lus of  Aristotle,  Piiny,  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Montgomery,  and 
of  others  who  have  contributed  excessively  to  the  halo  of 
romance  and  poetry  thrown  over  these  remarkable  creatures ; 
then  followed  a  curious  fish  known  as  the  Gillichthys  mira- 
blis,  (Gill's  wonderful  fish,)  to  be  found  in  all  California 
marshes  ;  then  a  lot  of  skate,  which  many  people  look  upon 
with  horror,  and  which  Hogarth  prejudiced  the  English 
against  in  one  of  his  caricatures  of  the  Boulogne  Gate,  and 
which  many  a  chef  converts  into  fillets  au  gralin,  by  cutting 
off  the  meaty  portions,  and  serves  for  turbot ;  then  a  platoon 
of  Glyptocephalus  cynoglossus,  or  in  plain  English,  the  pole- 
flounder,  the  new  fish  iniroduced  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try by  Professor  Baird,  and  which  nature  has  made  with 
such  a  small  mouth  that  it  can  not  seize  a  hook  ;  then  a 
troop  of  murries,  of  which  the  ancient  Romans  were  inordi- 
nately fond  ;  then  pigfish,  from  the  waters  about  Sandy 
Hook  and  Long  Branch,  croaking  a  chorus  ;  and  then  the 
maigre,  cooing  like  a  dove  ;  then  some  fine  specimens  of 
brown  mullet,  from  Florida,  which,  so  Daniel  Webster  and 
Fanny  Elssler  have  many  times  declared,  have  no  superior 
as  a  pan  fish  ;  then  a  magnificent  body  of  carp,  which  Bad- 
ham  says,  "  used  to  form  an  unfailing  supply  of  orthodox 
diet  for  Lent  and  meager  days,  and  was  never  wanting  in 
larder  or  pond."  Some  of  these  were  beauties,  and  had  been 
raised  on  lettuce  and  celery  leaves  to  perfection  ;  how  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  a  three-pounder  served  from 
the  boiling  kettle  with  its  scales  untouched  !  Then  came,  as 
follows,  a  prodigious  number  of  Finland  herring  :  bream, 
from  the  Polar  sea  ;  red-snapper,  from  the  hidden  banks  off 
St.  Augustine  ;  pearlfish  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  :  parrot- 
fish,  flying  gurnet,  salmon  trout,  sea-perch,  zebra-fish,  whit- 
ing, silver-bream,  and  twenty-seven  other  varieties  from 
Australia.  Then  lampreys,  the  fish  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  upon  which  Lucullus  fattened  ; 
Idus  melanotus,  with  a  body  almost  as  red  as  the  gold  fish 
of  China.  Then  the  following-named  exotic  fish  :  Gourami, 
of  India,  a  fish  of  exquisite  flavor  ;  rock-bass,  of  Canada  ; 
mummichog  of  North  America  ;  transparent  fish,  of  Bengal ; 
macropodus,  of  Cochin  China,  its  scales  representing  in 
themselves  all  the  .colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  displaying 
vertical  bands  in  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  intersected  by  stripes 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


of  changing  color  running  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  some- 
times called  paradise  fish,  and  is,  among  its  kind,  what  the 
bird  of  paradise  is  among  the  feathered  tribes  ;  kin-yu,  of 
Japan;  ombre,  of  Turkey  ;  catfish,  of  the  Danube;  doras, 
of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  loach,  from  the  north  of  Europe  ;  tele- 
scope fish,  from  China  and  Japan,  pictures  of  which  are 
often  seen  in  California  ;  and  the  climbing  fish  of  the  Gan- 
ges, which  often  climbf  trees  to  quite  a  height  in  search  of 
food,  and  is  sometimes  found  upon  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
palm-tree.  Although  the  climbing-fish  is  said  to  be  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  by  the  upper  classes  in  India,  says 
some  writer  on  the  subject,  it  has  never  been  strictly  con- 
sidered as  a  food-fish,  while  its  curious  habits  and  form 
make  it  very  interesting  as  an  ornamental  one. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  any  direction  upon  either 
side  of  the  central  stream,  were  to  be  seen  angling  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds — weirs,  hauling-seines,  trawls,  purse-nets, 
gill-nets,  explosives,  apparatus  used  in  fish-culture,  sponges, 
whalebones,  oyster-cultural  processes,  utensils  and  imple- 
ments, maps  and  plates  of  fishing  streams,  aquaria,  artificial 
rivers,  reservoirs,  dead  fish,  skeletons,  and  fish-eggs  pre- 
served, cast  in  plaster,  and  colored  ;  natural  sea-water  pre- 
served pure,  with  all  its  properties,  and  rendered  imputresci- 
ble  by  a  new  process  ;  apparatus  with  an  orifice  for  the  forc- 
ing of  oxygen  into  the  water  of  aquaria,  and  plans  in  relief 
of  transformations  made  in  various  marshes  and  rivers 
which  had  become  breeding-places  for  fish  and  Crustacea. 
The  streets  upon  either  side  of  the  central  stream  resembled 
the  shell  roads  leading  from  New  Orleans  to  Ponchartrain, 
and  from  Mobile  to  Magnolia,  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
hitching-posts  were  made  of  shafts  of  coral  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  capped  by  mother-of-pearl  from  San  Diego  aba- 
lones,  and  there  were  monuments  of  boxes  of  boneless  and 
preserved  fish,  and  pyramids  of  hermetically-sealed  cans  of 
lobsters,  clams,  oysters,  salmon,  white-fish,  mackerel,  sar- 
dines, anchovies,  and  caviare. 

Then  came  an  ichthyological  repast,  pure  et  simple,  as  fol- 
lows : 

MENU. 
Selected  Oysters  on  the  Half-Shell. 

'  POTAGES. 

Green  Turtle  Soup.         Fish  Chowder. 

HORS  D'CEUVBES. 

Tartelettes  of  Craw-fish.  Quenelles  of  Rockcod. 


A    DICKER    OF    DOWLES. 


Trout. 


RELEVES. 

Tomcod. 


SmelL 


ENTREES. 

Filet  of   Sole.       Cutlets  of  Baracuda.       Souffle  of  Salmon. 

Deviled  Crabs.       Shrimp  Salad. 

Sea-bass  en  Brochette  a  la  Ravigote. 

FRO  ID. 

Sardines.      Galantine  of  Eels.      Anchovies. 

DESSERT. 

Clam  Fritters. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  present  were  Hon.  H. 
Fish,  of  New  York  ;  Preserved  Fish,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  ; 
Herring,  the  safe  manufacturer  ;  Bass,  the  ale  manufacturer 
Judge  Roach,  of  Santa  Barbara  ;  Professor  Gill,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  ;  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  other  well-known  ichthyophagists.  There 
were  also  several  ladies  present  dressed  in  salmon-colored 
silks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eels  re- 
peated the  benediction. 

Then  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  for  a 
moment  the  aquarium  was  as  dark  and  as  silent  as  a  grave. 
Presently  something  like  daylight  came,  and  with  it  came 
out  of  the  water  toward  me  a  great,  fleshy,  bulbous  enormity, 
with  eyes  like  locomotive  head-lights,  and  a  thousand  bone- 
less-Iookiog  arms  dangling  in  all  directions  ;  and  I  heard  a 
voice  saying  : 

"  Look  out  for  met  for  I  am  an  Octopus  Pentactus  of  di- 
■  mensions  /  " 

At  the  sight  of  a  devil-fish  I  made  an  immediate  attempt 
to  escape  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  fell  off  the  bench  in  the  park 
where  I  had  been  sleeping  for  an  hour  or  more.  I  looked 
around  about  me,  found  I  was  on  terra  firma,  and  then 
picked  up  my  book  on  ichthyology,  (which  had  fallen  from 
my  hands  during  my  siesta,)  and  felt  relieved,  as  I  took  a 
street-car  for  down  town,  that  it  was  from  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus, and  not  from  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus  that  I  was 
fleeing.  Ben  C.  Truman. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1882. 


In  his  last  lecture  at  Newport,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  speaking 
from  a  platform  decorated  with  bric-a-brac  and  Japanese 
vases,  insisted  that  women's  dress  should  be  made  in  the 
simple  style  of  former  days.  Like  Mother  Eve?  No,  Oscar, 
not  yet ;  we  can  not  stand  so  much  aesthetics  all  at  once. 
Mr.  Wilde  could  not  have  selected  a  more  appropriate  place 
than  Newport  for  the  expression  of  his  opinion  that  woman's 
dress  should  be  made  in  the  simple  style  of  former  days, 
when  garments  descended  from  parents  to  children ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  would  favor  the  change. 
Many — a  great  many — years  ago  all  modest  women  were 
clad  in  robes  almost  identical  with  the  bathing-dresses  of 
to-day,  except  that  they  did  not  wear  trimmings,  stockings, 
and  trousers,  and  man's  admiration  for  a  pretty  woman  in  a 
bathing-dress  exceeds  any  that  is  given  to  the  belle  of  the 
ball-room.  But  Mr.  Wilde  forgets  that  good  figures,  which 
were  the  rule  in  those  days,  are  now  the  exception. 


The  festive  and  youthful  Lord  Shrewsbury,  who  has  just 
made  Mrs.  Mundy  his  bride,  is  a  regular  scourge  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  recent  marriage  has  not  improved  his  unenviable 
notoriety  at  home  or  abroad.  His  wife,  however,  does  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  she  is  entitled  now  to  wear  a  coro- 
net, and  is  playing  her  low  trumps  right  skillfully.  No  one 
famihar  with  the  peculiar  codes  of  the  English  aristocracy 
will  be  surprised  if  my  Lady  Shrewsbury  is  received  with 
open  arms  before  many  moons  have  waned.  She  can  not  go 
to  court,  but  that  doesn't  matter  so  long  as  those  who  do  ac- 
cept the  situation. 

The  spot  where  Maximilian  and  his  two  companions  were 
executed  is  marked  only  by  a  rude  pile  of  stones  and  a  cross. 
The  inhabitants  of  Queretaro  have  repeatedly  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  government  to  erect  there  a  fitting  monument, 
but  the  request  has  invariably  been  refused. 


The  following  verses,  taken  from  the  August  St  Nicholas,  contain 
words  not  now  in  general  use,  but  which  may  be  found  in  Webster  or 
Worcester.     A  key  is  appended  below. 

Once  a  culver(i)  roi!ed{2)  a  corby,(3) 

Chiding  his  furaciousfo)  prowls;  * 

And  the  corby  from  the  culver 

Tozed(5)  in  wrath  a  dicker(6)  of  dowles.(7) 


"  Give  me  back  my  dowles,  O  Corby  I 
Tozed  from  me  with  cruel  force." 

"  When  you  bring  a  cogue(8)  of  cullis ;  (9) 
Fribble(io)  Culver,  we  will  scorse!"(n) 

Through  the  dorp(i2)  beyond  the  hill-top, 
To  appease  the  knaggy(i3)  rook, 

Flew  the  culver ;   spied  some  cullis 
Left  to  cool,  and  to  the  cook: 

"  Let  me  have  a  cogue  of  cullis, 

Daff(i4)  me  not  with  angry  scowls. 
I  will  take  it  to  the  corby 

And  get  back  my  dicker  of  dowles." 

"  Fetch  me  first  a  trug(i5)  of  cobbles, "(16) 
Said  the  cook ;    and,  undismayed, 
To  the  colIie(i7)  sped  the  culver, 
And  a  trug  of  cobbles  prayed. 

"  Collier,  give  a  trug  of  cobbles 

For  the  cook,  who'll  give  to  me 
Cullis  for  the  edacious(i8)  corby, 

Then  I'll  once  more  heppen(i9)  be." 

"  Fetch  me  first  a  knitch(2o)  of  chatwood,  (ai) 
Culver,"  said  the  collier  grim. 
Culver  sought  a  frim(22)  woodmonger. 
And  the  chatwood  begged  of  him. 

"  Give  to  me  a  knitch  of  chatwood, 
From  the  collier  that  will  buy 
For  the  cook  a  trug  of  cobbles, 
Then  with  cullis  I  will  fly 

To  the  roiled,  dicacious(23)  corby, 
And  hell  give  me  back  once  more 

All  my  pretty  dowles,  the  dicker 
That  he  tozed  from  me  before." 

"  You  shall  have  the  knitch  of  chatwood 
If  you'll  through  the  hortyard(24)  pass, 
And  this  rory(25)  croceous(26)  pansy 
Give  to  yonder  sonsy(27)  lass." 

Through  the  hortyard  twirled(28)  the  culver, 
With  the  rory  croceous  paunce(29)  ; 

Hattle,(3o)  cocket,(3i)  vafrous,(32)  pawky,(33) 
Hoiting,{34)  chirring,  (35)  did  advance. 

There,  beside  a  muxy{36)  dosser,  (37) 
With  a  spaddle(38)  in  her  hand 

Cruddled(39)  close  the  sonsy  lassie 

Whin{4o)  excerping(4i)  from  her  hand. 

Down  he  dropped  the  paunce  so  rory, 
Degging(42)  her  with  dew-drops  sweet ; 

Back  he  flew  to  the  woodmonger, 
Claiming  chatwood  for  the  feat. 

Next  he  this,  the  knitch  of  chatwood. 

Quickly  to  the  collier  took  ; 
Collier  gave  the  trug  of  cobbles 

Which  won  cullis  from  the  cook. 

Back,  then,  with  the  cogue  of  cullis — 
Cullis  made  from  fubby(43)  fowls — 

Flew  the  culver,  and  the  corby 

Gave  to  him  his  dicker  of  dowles. 


-Dove  ; 


2 — exasperated  ;  3 — raven  ;  4 — thievish  ;  5 — pulled  ;  6 — 
quantity  ;  7 — down  ;  8 — wooden  bowl ;  9 — meat-broth  ;  10 — frivolous  ; 
11 — exchange;  12— hamlet ;  13 — rough-tempered;  14— put  aside;  15 
— hod  ;  16 — rounded  fragments  of  stone  or  coal ;  17 — coal-digger ;  18 
— greedy  ;  19 — comfortable ;  20 — faggot ;  2r — small  sticks  ;  22— flour- 
ishing ;  23 — talkative  ;  24 — orchard  ;  25 — dewy ;  e6 — yellow  ;  27 — 
happv  ;  28 — whirled  ;  29 — pansy  ;  30 — wild  ;  31 — brisk  ;  32 — cunning; 
33 — arch  ;  34 — capering  ;  35 — cooing  ;  36 — dirty  ;  37 — basket ;  38 — 
small  spade  ;  39 — stooped  ;  40 — gorse  or  furze  ;  41 — picking  ;  42 — 
sprinkling  ;  43 — phimp. 


George  William  Curtis  in  1855  became  a  silent  partner  in 
the  business  firm  of  Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of 
Putnam's  Monthly.  He  invested  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
the  concern,  but  had  no  part  in  its  management.  Two  years 
later  the  firm  failed,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  through  some  informal- 
ity in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  partnership,  was  declared  to 
be  legally  responsible  for  a  portion  of  its  debts.  Many  of 
his  friends  held  that  he  was  in  no  way  bound  beyond  the  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  urged  him  to  test  the  question  in  the 
courts.  Mr.  Curtis  refused,  although  his  decision  involved 
the  assumption  by  him  of  a  debt  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  surrendered  all  his  property.  In  sixteen  years, 
by  most  arduous  labor,  writing  and  lecturing,  he  paid  the 
last  dollar  of  the  debt. 


Mrs.  Burnett,  the  author  of  "  That  Lass  0'  Lowrie's," 
dresses  in  the  highest  style  of  sestheticism.  At  a  recent  en- 
tertainment in  Washington  she  wore  a  gown  described  as 
the  "  Esmeralda."  It  was  of  shaded  gray  silk,  with  all  the 
fullness  of  the  drapery  gathered  both  back  and  front  into  a 
yoke  at  the  shoulders,  and  falling  thence  in  one  unbroken 
sweep  to  the  floor.  It  was  not  confined  in  the  least  at  the 
waist,  and  was  buttoned  in  the  back  like  a  child's  apron 
from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  There  was  a  puff 
of  cardinal  satin  on  each  shoulder,  the  sleeves  were  long  and 
tight,  and  a  small  pleating  of  the  bright  satin  finished  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  and  neck. 


The  latest  thing  in  bonnets,  says  the  London  Figaro,  is  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  spun  glass.  The  bonnets  are  more 
"  fetching"  than  anything  ever  yet  turned  out  in  silk,  satin, 
or  straw,  being  brighter  in  lustre  and  hue,  and  what  is  better 
than  all,  they  are  impervious  to  rain.  At  present  their 
manufacture  is  restricted  to  Venice,  and  their  price  is  rather 
high  ;  but  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  no  doubt  they  will 
be  produced  at  a  reasonable  cost.  A  few  ladies  wore  them 
last  week  in  the  Bois  at  Paris. 


A  Wagner  festival  is  in  progress  at  Beyreuth,  which  town 
is  in  Bavaria.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bavaria  is  an  absolute  monarchy. 


PARIS     F6TES. 


The   Celebrations  Which   Attended  Three  Momentous  Events. 


For  at  least  two  days  Paris  has  been  in  an  uproar  of  cele- 
bration. There  were  three  great  events  to  call  forth  the 
populace  :  the  dedication  of  the  tomb  of  Michelet,  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  finally,  the  greatest,  the 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  of  July  dawned  brightly,  and 
large  crowds  could  be  seen  hurrying  toward  Pere-la- Chaise. 
M.  Jules  Ferry  was  the  person  chosen  to  represent  the  gov- 
ernment at  this  interesting  unveiling  of  Michelet's  monu- 
ment. It  was  an  appropriate  selection,  as  Ferry  was  es- 
pecially admired  by  Michelet  from  the  fact  that,  while  he  was 
an  ardent  Republican,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  devout 
Catholic. 

The  tomb  I  consider  rather  ugly.  Michelet  is  represented 
as  just  having  expired,  and  is  half  enshrouded  in  a  winding 
sheet.  The  breast  and  arms  are  bare,  and  the  face  has  a 
painful  and  ghastly  look.  Above  rises  the  Genius  of  His- 
tory, whose  face  and  form  were  copied  from  Madame  Mich- 
elet. With  one  finger  she  points  to  heaven,  and  with  the 
other  has  just  traced  upon  a  marble  tablet  the  legend  : 
"  L'histoire  est  une  resurrection."  The  monument  is  the 
joint  contribution  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  cost  a 
vast  sum  to  build.  M.  Ferry  delivered  a  fine  oration,  and 
the  impressive  ceremonies  were  concluded. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  grand  review  of  the  Scholas- 
tic battalion  in  the  Place  de  l'Hotel  de  Ville.  This  consisted 
of  fourteen-year-old  youths,  educated  under  municipal  aus- 
pices. It  had  been  the  universal  desire  of  the  city  authori- 
ties that  the  boys  should  drill  on  the  14th  at  Longchamps, 
and  form  part  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  regular  army ;  but 
the  cruel  Minister  of  War  refused  his  consent,  at  the  earnest 
wish  of  some  surly  army  officers.  Consequently  the  boys 
had  a  procession  of  their  own.  After  their  drill,  which  was 
exceedingly  creditable,  they  were  dined  in  the  Salle  Saint 
Jean  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  very  hall,  shortly  after, 
took  place  the  inaugural  dinner.  The  battalion  then  had  the 
privilege  of  going  to  two  or  three  circus  performances,  which 
were  held  for  its  especial  benefit.  At  about  six  o'clock  the 
guests  of  the  larger  banquet  began  to  arrive.  First  came 
President  Gre"vy,  escorted  by  the  legislative  and  municipal 
authorities ;  after  them  came  the  foreign  and  other  invited 
guests. 

The  new  Hotel  de  Ville  has  already  cost  nearly  five  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  will  cost  many  more  ere  its  interior  decora- 
tion is  perfected.  It  is  built  upon  the  spot  on  which  stood 
the  old  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Communists 
in  1871. 

During  the  banquet,  which  was  partaken  of  by  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  guests,  two  fine  military  bands  and  the  chorus 
from  the  Grand  Opera  House  discoursed  sweet  strains  of 
music.  Three  speeches  were  then  made  :  one  by  M.  Son- 
geon,  a  second  by  M.  Floquet,  prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  a 
reply  to  both  by  M.  GreVy.  After  the  banquet,  the  guests 
retired  for  a  short  time  to  the  municipal  chambers,  while  the 
tables  were  cleared  away  for  the  grand  reception.  This 
was  attended  by  over  seven  thousand  persons,  and  was 
crowded  to  repletion. 

Early  on  the  14th  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  gay 
merry-makers.  M.  Camescasse  had  issued  an  order  to  pre- 
vent street-dancing,  but  such  a  universal  howl  went  up  from 
the  press  and  the  indignant  citizens  that  he  was  glad  to 
hastily  countermand  the  order,  and  permit  the  innocent  rev- 
elry to  proceed.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock  every  one  could 
be  seen  hurrying  for  the  train  which  was  to  bear  the  specta- 
tors to  the  race-course  of  Longchamps  to  witness  the  grand 
review  of  troops.  The  parade  began  at  a  little  before  two 
o'clock,  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  witness  twenty  thousand 
men  go  marching  by.  The  Battalion  de  Saint  Cyr  headed 
the  march.  When  the  infantry  approached  there  was  great 
excitement.  At  its  head  was  a  corps  of  drummers,  with  a 
superb  drum-major  at  its  head.  This  is  the  first  occasion 
since  the  revocation  of  Farre's  stupid  act  abolishing  the  army- 
drum,  that  this  instrument  has  appeared  before  the  Paris 
public  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  there  was  much  rejoicing 
over  the  fact.  People  leaped  in  the  air,  shouting  "  Bravo  ! 
bravo  !  les  Tambours  ! "  The  crowd  then  made  a  rush  for 
the  cars  and  conveyances,  in  order  to  reach  the  city  in  time 
for  the  regatta  and  water  tournaments.  Many  stayed  home 
from  the  review  in  order  to  attend  the  free  performances  at 
the  half  dozen  theatres  especially  paid  by  the  government 
for  the  occasion. 

A  week  ago  there  died  at  Mantes  an  interesting  person- 
age. He  was  no  less  than  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  de 
Berri,  and  the  elder  half  brother  of  the  present  Comte  de 
Chambord.  In  1801,  when  the  Bourbons  had  taken  refuge 
in  England  to  escape  the  revolutionary  furies,  the  Duke 
de  Berri,  nephew  of  Louis  XVI.  and  son  of  him  who 
was  afterward  King  Charles  X.  of  France,  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  Kentish  clergyman.  Tal- 
leyrand himself  fell  in  love  with  her  because  of  her  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  disposition.  In  order  to  make  the  mar- 
riage binding,  Amy  Brown,  for  that  was  her  name,  con- 
sented to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  two  were  mar- 
ried by  a  Roman  priest,  and  registered  in  legal  form. 

But  fate  and  the  duke's  family  were  against  their  happi- 
ness. After  the  births  of  three  children — a  son,  George,  and 
two  daughters — the  duke  was  persuaded  to  visit  Italy,  un- 
accompanied by  his  English  family.  Once  there,  his  rela- 
tives persuaded  him  to  repudiate  the  marriage.  An  order  of 
annulment  was  secured  from  the  Pope,  although  the  children 
were  considered  as  legitimate,  and  shortly  after  the  duke 
was  wedded  to  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
who  several  years  after  gave  birth  to  the  present  Count  de 
Chambord. 

Poor  Amy  Brown  went  over  to  Paris  with  her  three  chil- 
dren to  interview  her  recreant  husband  ;  but  the  police  ar- 
rested her,  and  only  permitted  her  to  reside  in  Boulogne. 
She  was  granted  a  pension,  and  her  two  daughters  were  en- 
nobled by  their  great  uncle,  Louis  XVIII.  The  girls  were 
married  to  two  noblemen  ;  but  the  boy  never  wedded. 
He  has  always  passed  a  retired  and  dignified  existence,  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  charity.  His  age  at  his  death  was  - 
where  near  eighty  years.  Babii 

Paris,  July  15,  1882. 
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Of  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  "  Christian  Church," 
visiting  San  Francisco,  we  made  some  inquiries  concerning 
the  feeling  that  existed  in  the  country  in  reference  to  the 
political  issue  made  over  the  Sunday  law.  "  Is  it,"  we  asked, 
"  a  live  issue,  that  takes  hold  of  the  voter  ?  And  will  it  con- 
trol him  in  his  vote  ?  Or  is  it  a  mere  sentiment  ?  Will  it 
affect  the  entire  State  ticket,  or  only  candidates  for  the 
legislature  in  their  local  nominations?"  His  answer  was, 
in  substance,  that  the  sentiment  is  deep  and  wide-spread 
among  the  more  respectable  Democrats — church-members, 
and  others — that  the  Democratic  party  has  been  guilty  not 
only  of  a  deliberate  and  wanton  disregard  of  the  feelings  of 
all  religious  persons,  that  it  has  attacked  Sunday  not 
only  as  a  day  of  religious  worship,  but  has  assaulted  an 
institution  that  belongs  to  civilization,  and  done  so  in  the 
interest  of  law-breakers  and  a  criminal  class  in  order  to  se- 
cure votes.  "  I  am,"  said  this  gentleman,  "  not  in  any  sense 
an  illiberal  Sabbatarian.  I  take  as  literal  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  when  He  declared  that  'the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  I  perform  my  necessary 
Sunday  labors.  I  attend  church  with  my  family  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  I  am  not  opposed  to  healthful  recreation  or  inno- 
cent amusement  on  that  day  for  my  children.  I  assume,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  right,  and  humanity,  that  my  servants  and 
my  animals  may  rest.  My  household  looks  naturally  to 
Sunday  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  holiday.  All  my  life  I 
have  lived  under  a  Sunday  law.  I  always  understood  that 
contracts  could  not  be  lawfully  made  on  that  day,  that  courts 
could  not  issue  civil  processes,  and  that  banks,  postoffices, 
the  village  stores,  and  mechanics'  shops  were  all  closed.  I 
am  a  farmer,  and  if  I  wanted  to  purchase  goods,  get  my 
mail,  or  have  my  horses  shod,  I  went  to  the  village  on  Satur- 
day. Thus,  in  my  county,  Saturday  afternoon  became,  by 
common  consent,  a  sort  of  half-holiday,  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring farmers  congregated  at  the  village.  I  never  thought 
much  about  Sunday  laws — in  fact,  I  never  heard  much  about 
them  until  of  recent  years.  The  first  real  serious  opposition 
to  a  Sunday  law  that  I  ever  heard  of  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  the  liquor  dealers 
would  not  close  on  Sunday.  They  claimed  the  right  to  keep 
open  saloons  for  selling  grog.  This  was  some  years  ago, 
and  when  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was 
decided  by  Judge  Terry  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  close 
the  whisky  saloons  on  Sunday,  while  ail  other  occupations 
might  not  be  conducted,  I  was  of  course  very  much  sur- 
prised. But  it,  as  I  thought,  affected  only  the  city.  I  was 
a  farmer.  It  was  not  to  me  or  my  neighbors  a  live  question, 
and  I  thought  but  little  of  it.    Then  the  temperance  people 


became  active,  and  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  local  option.  A 
Good  Templars'  Lodge  was  formed  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
am,  I  suppose,  a  temperance  man.  I  have  never  signed  a 
pledge  or  joined  a  temperance  society.  I  drink  wine.  I 
have  a  small  vineyard,  and  I  make  wine.  I  recognize  the 
evil  of  alcoholic  drink.  I  know  the  consequences  in  crime, 
poverty,  domestic  trouble,  taxes,  and  discomforts  which 
exist  in  the  world  by  reason  of  the  use  of  alcohol ;  and  when 
this  legal  contest  came  between  the  temperance  people  and 
the  saloon  people,  I  was  naturally  in  sympathy  with  the 
temperance  people.  When  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
saloons  must  be  closed  on  Sunday,  I  felt,  as  I  suppose  all 
law-abiding  citizens  felt,  that  the  law  ought  to  be  obeyed  ; 
and  when  the  beer-brewers,  distillers,  wholesale  liquor  deal- 
ers, lager  beer  saloon-keepers,  and  corner  grocery  whisky 
venders  of  San  Francisco  formed  an  organization,  raised 
funds,  hired  lawyers,  bribed  jurors,  and  impeded  the  course 
of  justice  by  thronging  the  courts  with  cases,  I  felt  just  the 
least  bit  indignant.  But  still  it  was  a  city  question,  and  I 
did  not  lie  awake  nights  over  it.  I  thought  the  temperance 
people  and  the  whisky  people  might  fight  it  out.  When 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  I  did  not 
dream  of  this  question  becoming  a  party  issue,  because 
I  supposed  that  the  principle  of  allowing  Sunday  as 
a  day  of  rest,  recreation,  and  worship  was  a  recognized  one, 
and  had  been  accepted  and  protected  by  law  for  perhaps 
hundreds  of  years.  When,  therefore,  I  found  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had,  in  the  interest  of  whisky-makers  and  traf- 
fickers determined  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Sunday  law,  wipe  out  the  distinction  between 
it  and  other  days  ;  allow  courts  and  banks,  stores  and  shops 
to  keep  open  ;  allow  no  protection  to  labor,  no  rest  to 
working  men  on  Sunday,  I  gave  the  matter  some  attention. 
I  talked  with  my  neighbors  about  it.  We  asked  ourselves 
the  occasion  of  this  new  departure,  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Democratic  party  wants  the  whisky 
vote  more  than  it  wants  the  church  vote,  and  that  it  wants 
the  criminal  element  of  society  more  than  it  wants  the  re- 
spectable element.  The  League  of  Freedom  organization 
is  a  combination  of  law-breakers  in  the  interest  of  alcohol ; 
and  in  this  interest,  and  to  secure  its  political  support,  the 
Democracy  has  determined  to  destroy  the  Sunday  law.  It 
was  the  act  of  the  convention,  and  the  party  must  be  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  conduct  of  the  party  is  in  this  respect  un- 
American.  This  ( league '  of  law-breakers  is  composed 
mostly  of  foreigners,  and  a  few  abandoned,  unworthy,  and 
criminal  native-born.  To  destroy  the  Sunday  law  is  to  strike 
society  and  civilization  a  fatal  blow.  I  and  my  immediate 
neighbors  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  if  it  takes  the 
other  side  of  this  question,  and  nominates  for  governor  a 
representative  candidate.  If  not,  I  presume  we  will  not 
vote  at  all.  If  there  is  anything  to  choose  between  candi- 
dates, I  will  vote  for  those  I  think  best.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  choose,  I  shall  stay  at  home  on  election  day."  So  far  as 
we  can  learn,  there  is  a  very  quiet  under-current  of  opinion 
running  in  this  direction.  It  takes  with  it  an  unde- 
monstrative class  of  professing  Christians,  of  moderate 
and  undemonstrative  temperance  people,  and  a  large 
number  of  native-born  Americans,  who  think  the  time 
has  come  when,  in  the  interest  of  so  honored  and 
acceptable  an  institution  as  Sunday,  Americans  should  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  overrun  by  foreign  manners.  A 
very  large  class  of  Democrats  who  are  neither  professors  of 
religion  nor  total-abstinence  men,  will  not  vote  the  ticket 
because  of  its  cowardly  subservience  to  this  criminal,  un- 
American,  foreign,  and  whisky  combination.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken idea,  and  a  libel  upon  the  Germans,  to  think  that  a 
majority  of  them  do  not  uphold  a  Sunday  law,  and  we  must 
do  the  Irish  the  justice  to  admit  that  all  of  them  who  pay 
any  respect  to  the  teachings  of  their  religion,  or  who  have 
any  regard  for  the  promptings  of  civilized  life,  are  opposed 
to  open  saloons  on  Sunday,  and  to  that  extent  desire  to  see 
the  Sunday  law  upheld  and  enforced. 


The  Egyptian  position  remains  in  statu  quo.  Whether 
the  English  were  whipped  in  their  reconnoisance  against 
Arabi  Bey,  no  one  outside  of  the  fighting  force  can  find  out ; 
whether  Turkey  is  in  sympathy  with  England  or  Egypt,  is 
a  profound  diplomatic  secret ;  whether  France  will  aid 
England,  and  Germany  be  content  ;  whether  Italy  and  Aus- 
tria will  unite  to  protect  the  Suez  canal ;  whether  the  old 
Bear  of  the  North  is  not  arousing  himself  from  the  paw-suck- 
ing winter  of  a  long  peace,  and  getting  ready  to  pour  his 
irresistible  Cossacks  down  upon  the  Bosphorus,  are  all 
inscrutable  mysteries  of  that  kind  which  time  can  alone 
explain.  .  Of  the  false  prophet  of  the  Soudan  and  his  innu- 
merable myriads  of  invading  Bedouins,  the  Associated  Press 
no  longer  informs  us.  As  we  are  not  in  the  confidence  of 
Admiral  Seymour  at  Alexandria,  nor  of  Lord  Dufferin  at 
Constantinople,  nor  of  Bismarck,  nor  indeed — and  we  are 
mortified  in  making  the  admission — of  any  of  the  leading 
diplomats  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  we  find  ourselves  em- 
barrassed in  advising  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  in  explain- 
ing the  complicated  political  tangle.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  London  that 
"the  forces  have   gone    to    Egypt  in    the    protection    of 


"  great  interests  to  the  empire.  Unless  those  interests  exist 
"  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  find  justification 
"  for  intervention  ;  but  let  it  be  known  and  proclaimed  from 
"  this  spot — which  affords  a  channel  of  communication  with 
"  the  world  not  inferior  to  the  senate  itself— that  those  inter- 
ests are  not  ours  alone,  but  interests  we -have  in  common 
"  with  every  State  in  Europe— nay,  with  the  whole  civilized 
"  world."  Referring  to  the  Suez  canal,  he  said  :  "  It  is  es- 
"  sential  for  mankind  that  that  gate  should  be  open,  and  that 
"  country  in  which  it  is  situated  should  be  peaceable  and  or- 
"  derly,  and  under  a  legal  government.  The  utmost  we  have 
"  in  view,  though  the  burden  and  honor  of  performing  it  may 
"  fall  upon  ourselves,  is  a  work  that  is  essential  for  every 
"  country  in  Europe  to  perform,  and  the  performance  of: 
"  which  can  not  but  redound,  if  it  be  associated  with  high 
"  and  disinterested  objects,  to  the  honor  of  those  upon  whom 
"  the  burden  is  cast.  We  don't  go  to  war  with  the  Egyptian 
"  people,  but  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of  military 
"  tyranny.  Nor  do  we  make  war  upon  the  Mohammedan 
"  religion.  Englishmen  respect  the  convictions  of  believers 
"in  every  other  faith.  We  do  not  want  to  repress  the  growth 
"  of  liberty  in  Egypt,  but  desire  that  she  be  prosperous, 
"  England  goes  to  Egypt  with  clean  hands,  and  with  no  se- 
cret intention  to  conceal  from  other  nations.  There  is  al 
"  class  of  men  besides  the  military  who  require  to  be  over- 
"  awed,  who  were  the  instruments  of  former  oppression, 
"  and  who  wish  well  to  military  tyranny  because  they  would 
"  provide  for  the  revival  of  abuses  and  cruelty  already  ex- 
"  tinguished  or  mitigated."  When  we  read  this,  and  recalled 
the  splendid  service  of  this  distinguished  statesman  ;  when 
we  remembered  that  he  was  England's  premier,  and  that  it 
was  his  strong  hand  that  grasped  the  throttle-valve  of  the 
engine  of  war  operating  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  ;  when  we 
recalled  the  fact  that  this  declaration  of  England's  purpose 
was  made  for  the  consideration  of  the  world,  and  that  upon 
its  truth  he  staked  the  hard-won  and  proudly  worn  reputa- 
tion of  a  long,  laborious,  and  honored  life,  we  guessed  it 
might  be  true.  When  we  contrast  the  condition  of  Egypt 
and  its  people  with  people  under  England's  supremacy,  it 
occurred  to  us  as  possible  that  under  English  rule  and  Eng- 
lish law  they  might  not  suffer  more,  nor  be  worse  treated, 
than  under  Moslem  rule  and  Mohammedan  law,  and  that  per- 
haps good  might  come  out  of  this  struggle.  Happily  we  are 
relieved  somewhat  from  discussing  these  questions  because 
they  are  so  ably  and  intelligently  handled  by  our  contempo- 
raries of  the  daily  press.  When  Colonel  Jackson  of  the 
Post,  Mr.  Pickering  of  the  Call,  and  Mr.  Parsons  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Record-Union  turn  their  powerful  minds  to  the  so- 
lution of  any  of  these  great  European  questions,  we  feel  that 
the  matter  is  in  safe  and  able  hands  ;  and  while  we  have  our 
own  opinions  upon  this  new  and  English  mode  for  the 
enforcement  and  collection  of  national  debts,  we  feel  a 
modesty  that  prevents  us  from  obtruding  those  opinions 
upon  Colonel  Jackson,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  Mr.  Parsons.  It  1 
was  a  Napoleonic  idea  that  there  should  be  established  an 
international  congress  for  the  adjudication  and  settlement  of 
international  questions.  We  improve  upon  that  idea  by 
suggesting  to  Gladstone,  Earl  Dufferin,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Humbert  of  Italy,  and  their  associate  kings  and  emperors, 
that  here  in  California  they  might  find  a  triumvirate  of 
talented  and  impartial  editors  who  would  undertake  with 
confidence  to  successfully  arbitrate  this  Egyptian  difficulty. 


Our  readers  have  been  often  treated  to  an  account  of  the 
authentic  and  marvelous  apparition  of  the  Sacred  Mother 
Mary  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Knock,  in  County 
Mayo,  Ireland.  On  nights  when  the  little  village  depended 
on  the  moon  for  its  light,  when  the  corporation  was  off  its 
contract  with  the  gas  company  to  illuminate  the  town,  at 
about  the  witching  hour  of  twelve,  when  ghosts  roam  in 
church-yards,  village  sepulchres  yawn,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
do  squeak  and  gibber  to  scare  lovers  home  at  proper  hours, 
and  village  tapsters  send  out  their  drunks,  this  stone  im- 
age of  the  holy  figure,  carved  in  granite,  was  given  to  genu- 
flections. It  would  raise  its  arms  of  adamant  above  its 
granite  head,  open  its  ponderous  jaws,  and  in  pantomime  of 
facial  contortion  and  moving  limbs,  bless  the  silent  world  of 
Knock,  in  the  County  Mayo.  This  veritable  account  is  au- 
thenticated by  several  holy  fathers  and  pious  men  who,  hap- 
pening to  be  out  somewhat  late  at  night,  have  seen  this  mi- 
raculous manifestation.  Such  miracles  as  can  "  make  stones 
to  dance  "  are  infrequent,  even  in  Ireland  ;  and  thus  the  lit- 
tle stone  church,  with  its  miraculous  gable,  sprang  into 
deserved  notoriety  ;  and  as  one~miracle  begets  another,  it 
was  soon  found  out  that  the  cement,  chipped  granite,  and 
debris  of  the  miraculous  gable  of  the  stone  chapel  at  Knock 
would,  if  taken  with  proper  faith,  remedy  all  sorts  of  disease; 
while  a  midnight  pilgrimage  to  the  gable  end  would  perform 
the  most  astonishing  of  cures.  The  good  Father  Kavanagh, 
not  being  unwilling  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  opened  a  traffic 
in  this  holy  debris  with  pilgrims  and  curiosity-seekers  visit- 
ing this  holy  place,  and  sold  them,  as  relics  of  the  chapel, 
so  much  brick,  mortar,  and  woodwork  that  the  building 
became  unsafe,  and  now,  as  we  learn,  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities have  ordered  it  pulled  down,  and  a  new  and  hand- 
some chapel  erected  near  by.      The   ruins  of  the  origi- 
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nal  edifice  are  fenced  about  and  protected  from  the  larcen- 
ous hands  of  such  good  and  bigoted  Romanists  as  think 
them  worth  stealing.  These  ruins  still  maintain  their  mar- 
velous properties,  and  the  good  Father  Kavanagh  still  makes 
holy  merchandise  of  them.  Their  miraculous  properties  are 
as  strong  now  as  ever,  andtheir  curative  qualities  have  not  les- 
sened. Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  has  relations  re- 
siding at  Knock,  Mr.  James  Finchly,  of  New  York  city,  has 
procured  nearly  a  quart  of  this  valuable  de'bris,  which  he  has 
for  sale  to  the  holy  Roman  faithful  who  believe  in  its  mirac- 
ulous properties,  and  the  mortar  is  now  on  the  market  for 
general  use.  It  is  regarded  as  the  best  curative  agency  now 
offered  to  the  public.  The  holy  water  of  the  miraculous 
spring  at  Lourdes,  Jordan  water,  or  the  water  of  the  two 
springs  at  Rome  where  Saint  Paul's  head  bounced,  are  not 
at  all  comparable  to  the  holy  cement  of  the  miraculous  gable 
at  Knock,  warranted  to  cure,  if  one  only  has  faith — not  faith 
to  remove  mountains,  but  that  kind  of  faith  that  enables  a 
patient  to  take  the  gable  end  of  a  Catholic  church  in  broken 
doses.  Mr.  James  Finchley  is  now  advertising  his  miracu- 
lous medicine,  furnishing  guarantees  from  the  "  clergy  in 
charge  "  that  it  is  genuine,  and  warranted  to  cure.  We  com- 
mend this  church  rubbish  to  such  as  are  bigoted  and  super- 
stitious enough  to  believe  the  lying  story  that  there  ever 
was  any  marvelous  apparition  upon  the  gable  end  of  the 
Church  at  Knock,  or  that  there  is  any  curative  property  in 
this  brick  and  mortar  that  does  not  belong  to  any  brick  man- 
ufactured by  Phil  Caduc,  or  to  any  mortar  carried  in  a  hod 
by  any  of  the  Pope's  Democratic  Irish  in  this  city.  Our 
good  Christian  Catholic  readers  who  have  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  line  between  religion  and  knavery,  between 
spiritualism  and  arrant  nonsense,  between  reverence  for 
holy  things  and  the  superstitions  and  hypocrisy  with  which 
priestcraft  deals  with  ignorance,  will  pardon  us  if  we  make 
fun  of  this  absurd  story,  which  no  intelligent  person  will 
seriously  claim  is  other  than  a  mercenary  pretense  to  get 
money  to  build  another  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  the  strongest  human  organization  that  to  day  exists  upon 
earth.  It  embraces  in  its  ranks  most  devout  and  learned 
men  ;  it  commands  inexhaustible  wealth  ;  it  dates  back 
eighteen  centuries  ;  it  is  strengthened  by  inter-supporting 
organizations,  that  give  it  apparent  strength  to  last  through 
time.  But  it  is  not  strong  enough,  well  enough  organized, 
old  enough,  rich  enough,  nor  does  it  embrace  among  its  mem- 
bers enough  brains  or  religious  fervor  to  enable  it  to  con- 
vince an  intelligent  age  that  stone  images  genuflect  by 
moonlight,  or  that  the  debris  of  a  ruined  church-wall  con- 
tains curative  properties  to  heal  the  sick.  The  age  in  which 
such  absurd  stories  obtained  credence  has  passed.  The  peo- 
ple to  whom  a  belief  in  miracles  is  possible  are  dead,  and 
thank  God  but  few  are  now  being  born  upon  whom  the 
wicked  inventions  of  lying  priests  can  impose  the  belief  in 
miraculous  gables  as  a  quack  medicine. 


The  recent  decisions  of  our  Federal  judges,  Field,  Sawyer, 
and  Hoffman,  upon  Chinese  questions,  such  as  the  pigtail  or- 
dinance, Asiatic  prostitutes,  Mongolian  laundries,  etc., 
are  steadily  and  persistently  in  favor  of  the  barbarian.  It  is 
the  law  of  this  and  all  other  civilized  communities,  that  when 
the  criminal  is  prepared  for  incarceration  he  shall  be 
stripped,  washed,  and  shorn  of  his  hair.  When  this  almost 
universal  custom  had  the  sanction  of  a  municipal  ordinance, 
and  was  made  applicable  to  the  Chinaman's  braided  queue, 
somehow  or  other  the  queue  became  a  matter  of  conscience, 
worship,  or  religious  observance,  that  gave  it  protection  from 
the  sheriffs  shears.  When  a  vile  old  hag,  who  had  been  ply- 
ing her  dreadful  vocation  in  an  alley  devoted  to  window- 
tapping  Chinese  harlots,  returned  from  China  with  new 
slaves  for  her  shambles  of  prostitution,  a  lack  of  tech- 
nical evidence  turned  harlot  and  victims  loose  to  find 
their  way-  direct  to  Stout's  alley,  where  they  are  now 
murdering  our  youth  by  diseases  that  defy  the  skill  of  sur- 
gery and  the  science  of  medicine.  When  in  the  midst  of 
our  town  and  in  all  its  busy  places  there  lurks  the  Chinese 
wash-house,  sometimes  an  opium  den,  and  always  dangerous 
of  fire,  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  that  either  the  property- 
owners  of  the  vicinage  or  the  authority  of  the  municipal 
government  is  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil  or  abate  the 
nuisance.  The  learning  and  the  integrity  of  these  eminent 
jurists  place  them  above  our  criticism.  We  can  not  ques- 
tion their  law  or  the  purity  of  their  motives,  but  we  are,  all 
the  same,  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  these, 
our  Federal'judges,  to  uphold  every  interest  of  our  unwel- 
come guests.  It  really  seems  as  though  whenever  the  in- 
terest of  our  race  comes  in  contact  with  the  Chinese,  our 
laws  are  generally  protective,  and  our  judges  kindly  con- 
siderate and  jealously  watchful  of  the  Mongolian.  If  all 
these  lesser  adjudications  are  so  uniformly  in  the  direction 
of  China,  have  we  not  cause  for  alarm  lest  in  meeting  the 
great  question  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  the  greater  ques- 
tion of  naturalization,  our  Federal  judges  should  stand  up  so 
straight  in  the  stern  impartiality  of  their  international  law  that 
the  Chinese  will  invade  us  through  the  hollow  of  their  backs ; 
that  while  they  plant  themselves  so  firmly,  and  stretch  their 
limbs  so  wildly  as  to  span  the  ocean  and  bridge  the  con- 
tinent, that  the  Chinese  may  sneak  between  their  legs  for 


our  invasion  ?  We  look  up  with  awful  veneration  to  the  law  ; 
we  bow  to  its  majesty,  and  we  fairly  hump  ourselves  in 
bending  reverence  to  the  Federal  judiciary  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  we  modestly  express  the  opinion  that  the  municipal 
government  of  San  Francisco  exercises  rightful  power  in 
controlling  the  location  of  Chinese  laundries,  in  resisting  the 
importation  of  Asiatic  harlots,  and  in  cutting  off  the  hair 
of  Chinese  criminals. 

Another  air-bubble  from  the  drowned  cat.  It  is  the  Call 
that  emits  from  its  dead  corpus  the  following  declarations  in 
reference  to  the  Spring  Valley  Company's  right  of  property 
in  water  :  "  Water  is  not  property,"  says  the  Call/  "  water 
"  is  a  gift  that  nature  bestows  upon  the  people  for  the  good 
"  of  all."  "  Water  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  no  one  has  a 
"  proprietary  right  to  water  in  its  original  channels."  "  The 
"  water  company  has  no  claim  of  property  in  water,  because 
"  it  does  not  make  it,  and  has  no  deed  from  the  party  who 
"  created  it."  "  The  water  company  does  not  produce 
"  water ;  it  only  handles  what  nature  has  produced  for  the 
"  good  of  all."  "  It  does  not  own  a  drop  of  water  ;  but  may 
"  properly  charge  only  for  its  distribution."  "  Water  is  na- 
"  ture's  gift."  This  kind  of  twaddle  fills  a  column  in  the 
Call.  It  is  a  specimen  extract  of  a  hundred  columns  of  the 
same  dreary  bosh.  There  is  not  a  school-girl  on  a  primary 
bench  who,  having  the  ability  to  read,  can  not  detect  the  il- 
logical nonsense  of  this  argument.  There /^property  in  water, 
the  same  as  there  is  property  in  any  one  of  God's  gifts  or  crea- 
tions. There  is  property  in  land,  in  air,  and  in  light.  Land 
becomes  private  property  when  reduced  to  possession.  No 
man  makes  land,  and  no  man  has  ever  had  a  parchment 
deed  from  God,  who  made  it.  The  wild  beast  is  feraz  na- 
tures until  he  is  reduced  to  possession  ;  but  he  is  property 
when  he  is  captured.  The  elephant  Jumbo  is  a  case  in 
point.  Fishes  are  only  free  until  caught ;  when  caught  they 
are  property,  e.  g.,  Woodward's  seals.  Water  in  the  clouds, 
the  ocean,  or  the  running  stream  is  by  no  means  property  ; 
but  when  caught  and  held  in  reservoirs,  when  pumped  for 
distribution,  when  diverted  by  rightful  authority  in 
pipes  for  use,  it  is  as  much  property  as  milk  in  cans, 
wine  in  jugs,  or  oil  in  bottles.  The  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  go  to  San  Mateo  County,  and  buy  land  in 
fee  simple  title  absolute  for  the  collecting  of  the 
water  that  falls  upon  it  from  that  part  of  the  heav- 
ens, which  they  also  own,  for  the  title  of  land  ex- 
tends from  the  earth's  centre  to  the  zenith.  They  build 
reservoirs  on  their  own  lands,  and  through  their  own  lands, 
having  purchased  the  right  of  way.  They  convey  their  own 
water,  in  their  own  pipes,  to  reservoirs  in  San  Francisco, 
built  and  owned  by  them.  From  this  point  they  enjoy  a 
franchise  common  to  all — to  gas,  to  water,  to  milk,  to  fruit, 
to  vegetable  peddlers,  to  Chinamen,  white  men,  and  negroes 
— viz  :  to  carry  their  pipes,  properly  placed  and  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  the  consumer.  The  same  right  to 
carry  gas  or  water  under  the  streets  is  enjoyed  by  the  milk 
man  and  merchant  to  carry  their  merchandise  for  distribu- 
tion over  the  streets.  The  water  company's  title  to  water  in 
pipes  is  the  same  as  to  water  in  pails.  Water  in  a  pail 
is  as  much  property  as  when,  after  sugar  and  lemon 
are  added,  it  becomes  lemonade.  Water  in  reservoirs 
pipes,  mains,  and  hydrants  is  property.  Nor  does  it  make 
any  sort  of  difference  to  the  consumer  of  water  whether  he 
pays  for  it  as  property,  or  whether  he  pays  for  its  distribu- 
tion ;  whether  the  company  has  property  in  it,  or  "  use  "  for 
its  control.  The  man  who  is  thirsty  has  no  time  to  watch 
these  airy,  gassy  bubbles  of  the  law.  The  man  of  sense  knows 
that  he  has  the  same  right  to  bring  water,  and  is  under  the 
same  obligation  to  pay  for  water  brought  from  San  Mateo  in 
pipes  as  though  it  had  been  hauled  the  entire  distance  in  a 
water-cart.  The  water  of  the  Mahmoudich  Canal,  in  Alexan- 
dria, is  as  much  property  as  that  condensed  and  purified 
from  Lake  Marconis.  Water  being  property,  and  the  Spring 
Valley  Company  having  the  natural  and  legal  right  to  sell  it, 
it  follows  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  use  it  without  paying  for 
it ;  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  steal  it  ;  and  if  the  individual 
has  not  the  right  to  steal  it,  so  the  municipal  govern- 
ment has  not  the  right  to  confiscate  it.  If  it  be 
used  for  fires,  streets,  sewers,  parks,  and  public  buildings, 
the  city  must  pay  for  it,  and  charge  to  tax-payers 
like  all  other  municipal  expenses  ;  and  if  the  individual 
would  use  it,  he  must  pay  for  it  at  such  rates  as  he  can  agree 
upon  with  the  company,  or  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  which  is  charged  with  the  annual  adjustment  of 
rates.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  commerce  of  water  in  California  and  those  of 
oil  in  Pennsylvania.  Oil  is  a  product  of  nature  ;  it  was 
created  by  God  ;  it  is  a  gift  of  Providence  bestowed  upon 
the  people  for  the  good  of  all ;  it  bubbles  up  from  the  earth, 
and  there  is  no  proprietary  right  in  oil ;  it  flows  in  veins 
through  the  earth,  as  does  water  ;  there  are  oil  springs  and 
water  springs,  oil  wells  and  water  wells.  Does  any  one 
doubt  that  the  oil  that  comes  to  the  surface,  or  is  pumped 
or  run  into  the  tank  of  the  land-owner,  belongs  to  him  ?  Is 
there  any  difference  in  principle  between  the  oil  that  comes 
from  the  earth  into  the  claimant's  possession,  and  the  water 
that  comes  from  the  clouds  ?    Oil  is  carried  in  pipes  from 


the  wells  to  the  cities  for  sale.  Has  any  idiot  ever  yet 
undertaken  to  declare  that  oil  was  not  property,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  treated  as  merchandise,  and  sold  for  such  price 
as  its  owners  may  demand  for  it.  Has  either  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg,  or  has  Oil  City,  ever  set  up 
the  claim,  through  its  board  of  supervisors  or  aldermen,  that 
it  had  a  right  of  free  oil  to  illuminate  those  cities,  and  light 
their  streets,  parks,  and  public  buildings  ;  or  the  right  to  fix, 
without  the  consenting  voice  of  the  oil  company,  the  price 
which  citizens  should  pay  for  the  commodity  to  fill  their 
lamps  or  lubricate  their  machinery?  If  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  Morning  Call  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  should 
set  up  such  a  doctrine  with  reference  to  oil,  and  should  keep 
at  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  finally,  after  the  question  had  been 
settled  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment in  three  consecutive  general  decisions  ;  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  had  adjudicated  it,  and  on  motion 
for  rehearing  again  adjudicated  it  ;  and  after  all  this  the  Call 
should  persist  in  its  absurd,  illogical,  and  illegal  attitude,  we 
should  think  it  was  emitting  offensive  air-bubbles  for  the 
purpose  of  blackmail.  The  Argonaut  uses  this  word 
"  BLACKMAIL  "  in  reference  to  the  Call  and  its  proprietors  in 
retort  for  the  mean  and  slanderous  insinuation  of  being  the 
organ  of  the  water  company.  This  water  question  is  a  pub- 
lic one.  It  is  like  any  other  that  comes  within  the  r^nge  of 
discussion  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  as  affecting 
all  citizens,  and  as  especially  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
poorer  consumers  of  an  indispensable  necessity.  We  dis- 
cuss it,  as  we  do  all  popular  questions,  in  the  interest  of 
seventeen  thousand  consumers  who,  in  our  judgment,  are 
unjustly  taxed  for  water,  and  compelled  to  bear  a  burden 
that  should  be  enforced  upon  all  property  and  property- 
owners  alike.  We  would  let  this  controversy  rest  with  the 
decision  of  the  courts  and  the  supervisors  ;  but,  so  long  as  we 
are  charged  with  being  the  "organ,"  we  shall  retort  by  saying 
that  the  course  of  the  Call  seems  to  us  to  be  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  be  hushed  with  coin,  and  to  this  we  affix  the  epithet 
"  blackmail."  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  pre- 
sents to  this  community  a  business  proposition,  and  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  same  protection  of  law  and  the  same  fair 
treatment  that  any  public  enterprise  enjoys.  It  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
of  the  community  for  its  protection.  When  it  violates  law, 
it  should  be  punished.  When  its  affairs  come  before 
the  public  for  discussion  by  the  journals,  it  has  a  right  to 
fair  and  impartial  criticism.  Its  side  of  the  argument  has  a 
right  to  be  heard,  and  its  opponents  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  ;  and  it  is  altogether  unbecoming  for  the  Call  and 
Bulletin  to  iterate  the  charge  of  interested  and  partial  ad- 
vocacy on  the  part  of  journals  differing  from  them  on  this 
water  question.  The  presumptions  of  blackmail  are  as 
strong  against  them  as  the  presumptions  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Post,  or  any  other  journal  defending  the  rights 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 


The  Examiner  pays  the  Argonaut  the  compliment  of  re- 
printing its  choicest  editorial  paragraphs.  We  are  altogether 
mistaken  if  there  are  not  many  intelligent  readers  of  the 
Examiner  in  the  Democratic  party  who  wish  that  paper 
would  be  as  indiscreet  as  the  Argonaut,  and  once  in  a  while 
dare  to  give  utterance  to  an  American  sentiment,  and  occa- 
sionally write  its  real  opinions  concerning  that  class  of  for- 
eigners who  break  our  laws  and  bring  our  institutions  into 
contempt — Irish  Land-Leaguers  and  German  beer-leaguers. 
It  would  be  refreshing,  if  in  all  this  broad  America  one 
Democratic  newspaper  could  be  found  that  had  the  moral 
courage  to  utter  its  honest  political  convictions.  The  men 
who  own  and  who  edit  the  Democratic  organ  are  brave 
men.  They  are  rich  and  talented.  Yet  there  is  not  a  mother's 
son  of  the  whole  cowardly  staff  who  dares  to  write  an 
honest  opinion  upon  the  Mussel  Slough  criminals,  the  Sand- 
Lot  mob,  the  Land-League  agitators,  the  League  of  Free- 
dom conspirators,  or  the  gravel  mine  depredators.  They 
dare  not  use  the  terms  "  Germans,"  "  Irish,"  "  Jews,"  "  squat- 
ters," or  "  slickens,"  without  slobbering  compliments,  offen- 
sive to  honest  men  because  insincere.  They  dare  not  advo- 
cate any  measure  not  in  the  platform  ;  they  dare  not  oppose 
anything  in  it.  It  is  this  sort  of  cowardly  subservience  to 
class  vote  that  brings  political  parties,  politicians,  and  party 
newspapers  into  contempt.  To  assault  the  party  opponent, 
right  or  wrong,  to  uphold  the  party  candidate,  right  or  wrong, 
is  the  duty  of  the  party  organ  and  the  party  orator.  To  vote 
the  party  ticket  through  thick  and  thin  is  the  duty  of  the 
Democratic  partisan.  In  all  these  particulars  the  Examiner 
is  thoroughly  Bourbon. 

The  Sunday  law  is  the  only  barrier  between  the  laboring 
man  and  the  capitalist  that  secures  for  him  a  day  of  rest  in 
each  week.  Break  down  this  law,  and  the  capitalist  will 
steal  the  day.  He  will  compel  every  man  to  work  for  him 
on  Sunday.  If  he  will  not  work,  capital  will  find  a  man  who 
ill.  At  first  there  will  be  seven-days'  wages,  and  after  that 
a  week's  work  will  be  a  week  long  with  a  week's  pay.  The 
laboring  man  who  can  not  see  this,  and  who  is  not  willing  to 
vote  with  the  party  that  upholds  a  Sunday  law,  lacks  common 
sense,  and  is  guilty  of  dishonesty  to  himself. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


COMPANY    TO    DINNER. 


The  Vital  Subject  of  Roast  Veal  Causes  a  Matrimonial  Unpleasantness. 


[With  the  assistance  of  Toinette,  the  cook,  the  head  of  the 
household  has  set  the  table,  and  he  now  awaits  his  spouse, 
who  has  been  out  shopping  all  day.  At  five  o'clock  she  re- 
turns.] 

She — I  hurried  home,  my  dear,  because  I  knew  that  if  I 
was  not  here  to  look  after  things  nothing  would  be  done 
properly. 

He I  was  just  about  to  observe,  my  love,  that  when  a 

woman  expects  company  to  dinner  it  is,  if  anything,  prefer- 
able that  she  should  remain  at  home,  and  not  spend  the  day 
doing  the  dressmakers'  shops. 

She — You  might  as  well  say  at  once  that  you  would  like 
me  to  come  down  to  dinner  to-night  stick,  stark  naked,  for 
you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  hadn't  a  stitch  fit  to  put 

on.  .  .. 

He — Hum  !  Curious  that  whenever  we  give  a  dinner  or 
go  to  a  party  you  haven't  a  stitch  fit  to  put  on,  though  to  my 
certain  knowledge  the  moths  are  devouring  whole  cupboards 
full  of  your  dresses. 

She — Just  like  you  to  avoid  answering  my  question.  Any 
way,  I  was  not  sorry  to  give  you  a  chance  of  showing  how 
you  would  manage  to  get  along  supposing  I  were  to  die. 
What  have  you  ordered  for  dinner? 

He — We  have  first,  two  mackerel — two  enormous  mackerel 
—real  whales.  Then  a  nice  jugged  hare,  a  lovely  piece  of 
roast  veal,  a  salad,  some  asparagus. 

She — But  that's  a  regular  janitor's  Sunday  dinner — your 
mackerel,  your  veal,  your  jugged  hare. 

He — It  was  a  learned  hare,  my  dear  ;  belonged  to  a  show- 
man that  left  it  in  his  room  when  he  slipped  away,  being  un- 
able to  pay  the  rent.  The  dealer  guarantees  it  to  be  a 
learned  hare. 

She — Then  you  must  be  sure  to  bring  that  fact  out  before 
the  guests,  so  that  they  may  appreciate  it  duly.  We  had 
better  serve  it  up  with  preserves,  and  tell  them  it  is  a  Rus- 
sian dish.  That'll  tickle  M.  de  Lechelard— the  old  savant 
adores  eccentric  things. 

He— Oh,  that  reminds  me  :  De  Lechelard  isn't  coming  to- 
night ;  he  has  to  read  a  paper  on  something  somewhere.  We 
shall  be  just  six  at  table. 

She — Then  we  have  ten  times  too  much  meat.  Toinette  ! 
[The  cook  appears.]  Take  the  veal  ofi  the  spit ;  we  shan't 
want  it.  [Exit  Toinette.]  Mother  and  sister  Hortense  are 
coming  to-morrow,  and  the  veal  will  do  for  them. 

He  (hesitatingly)  —  Ye— es,  but  we  shall  have  barely 
enough  to-night ;  some  one'll  go  home  hungry. 

She — Then,  when  we  have  had  the  jugged  learned  hare, 
let  us  keep  them  waiting  half  an  hour,  as  if  we  expected 
something  from  the  restaurant,  and  at  last  you  can  say, 
gloomily  :  "  Here,  I  suppose  we  had  better  let  Toinette 
bring  in  the  asparagus  ;  but  it's  the  last  penny  of  my  money 
they'll  ever  see  !  " 

He — A  capital  idea.  I  had  better  say,  "  It's  the  last  louis 
they'll  ever  get  from  me  ! "    It'll  sound  more  imposing. 

She — Precisely ;  and  after  she  has  brought  in  the  coffee 
Toinette  can  ring  the  outside  bell,  and  come  into  the  parlor, 
and  say,  "  It's  the  truffled  fowl  from  Bignon's,  madame." 

He — Yes  ;  and  I  will  go  out  furiously  as  if  to  give  the  man 
a  wigging  for  being  so  late. 

She — Yes  ;  and  while  you  are  out  you  can  lock  up  the  bot- 
tles we  had  at  dinner  that  have  anythirg  left  in  them,  for, 
between  you  and  me,  I  have  my  doubts  about  Toinette. 

He — You  are  right,  my  love.  Still,  it's  going  to  be  a 
pretty  close  fit,  this  feed. 

She — With  the  jugged  learned  hare  we'll  give  them  some 
of  your  Pouillac. 

He — Ugh,  it's  sour  as  vinegar;  it's  only  fit  to  make  pickles 
with. 

She — But  we  must  use  it  up  somehow.  Toinette  won't 
drink  it  You  can  tell  them  that  it's  one  of  the  last  five  bot- 
tles that  you  got  when  the  Emperor's  cellar  was  sold  out.  I 
can  fancy  that  I  hear  them  smacking  their  lips,  and  remark- 
ing that  the  despot  knew  what  good  wine  was. 

He — Ye-es,  it's  all  very  ingenious  ;  but  still  I  think  the 

veal Now,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  tell  Toinette 

to  put  the  veal  on  again. 

She  (coldly) — You  might  as  well  tell  her,  while  you  are 
•  about  it,  to  throw  the  remnants  of  our  fortune  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

He — Oh,  nonsense  !     One  little  roast  of  veal. 

She — There  is  no  nonsense  about  it.  The  incident  is  a 
precious  revelation  of  your  character.  You  have  an  insane 
desire  to  air  your  magnificence  before  strangers  ;  if  you  had 
your  own  way,  it  would  be  only  a  little  roast  of  veal  to-day, 
but  to-morrow  you  would  want  to  buy  a  palace  to  receive 
your  company  in.  Oh,  I  haven't  studied  you  all  these  five 
years  for  nothing ! 

He  (resignedly) — Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way. 

She — Who  will  ever  suspect  us  of  economy  when  they  see 
our  silver?  I  mean  to  have  all  the  silver  on  the  table  to- 
night, if  it  is  only  to  take  the  shine  out  of  that  wretched 
Madame  Dulac,  who  is  so  vain  of  her  plated  stuff  that  she'd 
like  to  wear  forks  in  her  hair,  like  a  Congou  negress,  if  she 
only  dared  to. 

He — Well,  and  now,  how  shall  we  arrange  them  at  table  ? 
We'll  put  Charnu  at  your  right,  I  suppose? 

She — Do  you  fancy  for  a  moment  that  I  want  him  at  my 
right — that  wretched  little  fellow  who  is  always  turning  over 
the  contents  of  his  plate  as  if  he  were  analyzing  them,  and 
sends  it  away  barely  touched  ?  I'm  sure  that  when  he's  at 
home  he's  glad  enough  to  get  a  soup-bone  to  gnaw. 

He — Well,  then,  have  Dulac. 

She — Thank  you  !  That  man  is  a  perpetual  trial  to  my 
nerves  when  he  is  at  table.  He  always  has  the  decanter  in 
his  hand,  and  yet  he  finds  time  to  eat — to  devour  !  The  way 
that  the  victuals  disappear  from  his  plate  always  make  me 
believe  he  carries  a  tin  box  under  his  coat  to  stow  away  pro- 
visions in  for  another  siege. 

He — But,  my  dear,  we  must  arrange  our  guests  in  pairs, 
and  I  shall  have  to  have  the  ladies  on  each  side  of  me. 

She — What  ?    And  I'll  find  that  Madame  Charnu  before 

me  ?     If  you  want  to  spoil  my  dinner  just  put  that  Madame 

j  before  me.     It  takes  away   my  appetite   to  see  her 

b»;r  glass  screwed  into  her  eye,  and  her  head  duwn  lower 


than  her  elbows,  scrutinizing  her  plate  as  if  she  was  repair- 
ing a  watch. 

He — But,  my  dear,  you  know  the  poor  woman  is  short- 
sighted. 

She — Short-sighted  ?  She  isn't  too  short-sighted  to  be 
able  to  see  well  enough  to  deceive  her  husband  ! 

He — Then,  suppose  we  change  the  seats,  and  put  Madame 
Dulac  there. 

•She — Do,  if  you  want  to  see  me  have  an  attack  of  hyster- 
ics. The  minute  any  one  says  anything  she  breaks  in,  "  Oh, 
worse  than  that  happened  to  me  once  !  "  and  she  goes  on  to 
tell  about  that  great  fright  that  she  had,  and  that  scared  her 
so  that  she  was  out  of  her  senses  for  a  while.  I  like  that 
"for  a  while." 

He — But,  my  dear,  as  we  have  only  four  guests,  and  you 
won't  have  any  of  them  on  your  side  of  the  table  or  on  the 

other  side,  you  must  see  that .     When  you  asked  them 

to  dinner,  you  didn't  surely  intend  that  they  were  to  eat  in 
the  kitchen  ? 

She— When— I  asked— them  ?     I  ?     Me  ? 

He — Yes,  when  you  asked  them 

She — I  never  asked  them  ! 

He — Why,  don't  you  remember  at  the  Salon,  when  you 
said  :  "  If  you  don't  come  and  dine  with  us,  my  husband'll 
be  positively  unhappy,"  and  as  I  couldn't  say  before  them, 
"Oh,  bosh,  you  know  I  won't!"  I  merely  smiled  and 
bowed,  and  they  accepted  your  invitation. 

She — It  may  have  been  so,  but  they  should  have  declined 
it.  If  they  had  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  good 
manners  and  the  usages  of  society,  they  would  have  seen 
that  I  didn't  want  them  at  all,  but  had  felt  compelled  to  in- 
vite them  because  I  had  asked  M.  de  Lechelard  in  their 
hearing. 

He — Why,  Dulac  saw  that,  and  declined  your  invitation, 
but  you  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  and  pressed  the  poor  man  tilL- 
Oh,  that  reminds  me.  Ho,  Toinette.  [She  appears.]  Put 
the  veal  on  the  spit ;  we'll  have  it  for  dinner.  [Exit  Toi- 
nette.] 

She — And  may  I  ask  why  you  have  given  her  these  in- 
structions ? 

He — I  just  remembered  that  Dulac  abhors  jugged  hare, 
and  as  he  doesn't  care  much  for  fish,  the  poor  devil  '11  make 
an  indifferent  dinner  unless- 

She — Then  it  is  Dulac  who  gives  the  law,  whose  pleasure 
is  to  be  consulted  in  this  household,  is  it  ?  That  he  may 
gorge  himself  the  house  is  to  be  given  up  to  pillage?  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  that.  Toinette  !  [She  enters] 
Take  off  that  veal,  this  instant !     [Exit  Toinette.] 

He — Listen,  my  love.  I  did  not  desire  to  countermand 
your  order  before  the  servant ;  only,  don't  you  see,  as  we 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  giving  this  infernal 
dinner,  we  must  get  out  of  the  mess  as  best  we  can.  We 
need  never  ask  Dulac  again,  as  his  appetite  alarms  you,  but 
for  this  time 

She — Your  Dulac  never  shall  lay  down  the  law  in  my 
house.  The  man  would  devour  the  marble  staircase  if  he 
were  allowed  to  do  so  ;  you  know  yourself  that  he  ate  a 
great  hole  in  his  uncle's  landed  property. 

He — Come,  come,  kitten,  just  do  it  to  oblige  me.  All  I 
ask  is  that  the  veal  shall  be  placed  on  the  table.  I  will  bet 
you  anything  you  like  that  Dulac  won't  touch  it.  And  be- 
sides, (coaxingly,)  veal  is  always  nicer  cold  next  day. 

She — Oh,  I  know  your  friend  Dulac  like  a  book  ;  I've 
been  watching  these  last  six  months  for  a  chance  to  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  him  ;  and  I  propose  to-night  when  the  cof- 
fee is  brought  in  to  tell  him — and  I  shall  tell  him  right  out 
loud,  too,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it — "  If  you 
still  feel  hungry,  sir,  I'll  let  the  servant  run  round  to  the 
pork-butcher's  and  get  you  a  few  yards  of  bologna  sausage  !" 

He  (soothingly) — Don't  excite  yourself,  my  love,  don't  ex- 
cite yourself.  Come,  (with  a  bewitching  smile,)  come,  pussy- 
kins,  do  it  to  please  your  little  husband  that  loves  his  little 
wifey-pifey  so.     [She  shakes  her  head.]     Then,  madame,  I 

will Here,   Toinette !      [Enter   Toinette.]      Put    that 

blank-dashed  veal  on  the  spit.     You  hear  me  ? 

She — Obey  him  at  your  peril,  minx  !  I  forbid  you  to  do  it. 

He — And  I  command  you  to  do  it.     Why  don't  you  go  ? 

Toinette — I  wish  you'd  make  up  your  minds  about  it.  I'd 
like  to  know  what  that  poor,  innocent  piece  of  veal  thinks  at 
being  taken  off  the  fire,  and  put  on  the  fire,  and  taken  off 
the  fire  again  every  minute  ? 

He — No  insolence,  miss.  Put  on  that  veal,  or  out  of  the 
house  you  go,  you  impudent  vixen  ! 

She — Put  that  veal  on,  and  I'll  pack  you  out  of  here,  after 
searching  your  boxes,  you  shameless  creature  ! 

Toinette — Oh,  confound  it ;  it's  hard  enough  to  have  to 
serve  idiots  for  poor  wages  and  nothing  to  eat,  without  being 
abused  too  ! 

He—  ) 

She— f 

Toinette — I  will  !  [Rushes  to  kitchen,  and  returns  with 
the  veal.]  There  !  do  what  you  please  with  your  measly  old 
veal  !     [Slams  it  down  on  the  satin-covered  sofa,  and  exit.] 

She  (luriously)— Your  boon  companion,  Dulac,  shall  never 
batten  on  this  veal.  [Hurls  it  out  of  the  window.  It  is 
picked  up  by  a  policeman,  and  taken  to  the  Lost-and-Found 
Property  Department.  If  not  claimed  within  a  year,  the 
title  to  it  will  vest  absolutely  in  the  policeman.]  And  now, 
sir,  brute  as  you  are,  I  hardly  think  that  you  will  ask  me  to 
seat  myself  at  your  table  with  the  loathsome  object  to  please 
whom  you  have  trampled  a  doting  woman  in  the  dust. 
[Putting  on  her  bonnet.]  I  will  leave  you  to  receive  your 
guests  yourself,  and,  in  case  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
my  absence,  you  have  my  authority  to  announce  yourself  a 
widower. 

He  (stupefied) — And  pray  where  are  you  going,  madame  ? 

She — To  the  restaurant,  to  dine.  1  may  not  be  able  to 
find  jugged  learned  hare  there,  but  some  gentleman  may 
offer  me  a  simple  repast 

He  (jamming  on  his  hat) — By  the  grazing  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, madame,  I'll  see  about  that.  Wherever  you  go,  I,  as 
your  husband  and  guardian,  will  follow  you,  and  let  me  see 

anyone [She  goes  out.     He  follows  her.     After  a  brief 

pause,  the  guests  arrive.] 

Toinette  (who  has  lost  her  place  anyhow) — Master  and 
missus  say  to  tell  you  they  never  are  at  home  to  the  likes  of 
you.  and  to  git,  or  else  I'm  to  throw  biling  water  over  you. 
So  Ji  !  [They  git.  Curtain  ] — New  York  World  Transla- 
tion from  the  French  of  Eugene  Cliavetle* 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  A  Chance  Acquaintance,"  and  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"  by  W. 
D.  Howells.  have  been  reprinted  from  the  first  edition  in  a  cheaper 
form.  The  volumes  now  make  i2mo  paper  books  of  about  three  hun- 
dred pages  each.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  50  cents  each. 


"  The  Eleventh  Commandment  "  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of 
Anton  Barrili  by  Clara  BelL  It  has  attracted  much  attention  in  New 
York  from  the  grace  of  its  style  and  plot,  although,  like  all  Italian 
novels,  it  possesses  a  certain  artificial  floridity.  Published  by  W.  Gotts- 
berger,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  50  cents. 


The  various  volumes  which  have  been  lately  published  on  the  easier 
methods  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  have  generally  displayed  much 
good  sense  in  their  arrangement  and  development.  "A  Practical 
Method  for  Learning  Spanish,"  by  A.  R.  D.  DeVillegas,  seems  to  em- 
body all  the  newest  and  best  ideas  on  the  subject.  Published  by  W. 
Gottsberger,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 


"  California,  a  Book  for  Travelers  and  Settlers,"  by  Charles  Nord- 
hoff,  appears  in  a  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition.  This  book  has 
long  been  the  standard  work  on  this  State  for  all  those  who  intend  a 
visit  to  this  coast,  or  for  our  own  local  tourists.  It  originally  appeared 
for  the  most  part  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and  in  that  form  attracted 
much  attention.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  $2. 

"  Demosthenes,"  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  of  Oxford,  England,  is  a  concise 
and  strongly  written  presentation  of  the  life  of  the  great  orator.  It  is 
the  sixth  number  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Green's  series  of  "  Classical  Writers," 
and  follows  much  the  same  arrangement  and  method  as  was  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  various  volumes  on  "Milton,"  "Vergil," 
"  Livy,"  and  the  rest.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  James  T.  White,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  60  cents. 


Out  of  the  house  this  minute  ! 


Constance  Fennimore  Woolson's  "  Anne  "  may  be  called  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season.  In  its  present  bound  form  it  is  much  more 
agreeable  than  when  dragging  its  wearied  length  through  a  continued 
magazine.  It  is  conceded  by  the  critics  that  the  first  half  is  very  cleverly 
written,  but  that  the  latter  portion  was  too  much  for  the  author.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  story  presents  a  series  of  very  striking  character 
sketches.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Vegetable  Life"  is  the  third  volume  of  the  "Science  Ladders" 
series.  The  author,  Mr.  N.  D'Anvers,  endeavors  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage to  render  intelligible  to  the  juvenile  mind  the  primary  laws  of 
the  vegetable  world.  He  successively  treats  the  various  stages  of  vege- 
tation, through  germs  and  cells,  until  a  complete  history  of  the  plant  is 
given.  This  little  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  and  substantially 
bound.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  for  sale  by  Bancrolt ; 
price,  twenty-five  cents. 

"  Unknown  to  History  "  is  the  latest  novel  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  captivity  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland,  and  is 
a  succession  of  striking  incidents  turning  on  a  strong  plot.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  novels  that  Miss  Yonge  has  written.  We  do  not, 
however,  agiee  with  her  in  her  view  of  the  unfortunate  Queen's  char- 
acter, and  it  is  a  pity  that  so  talented  an  author  should  wander  in  the 
same  old  mistaken  paths.  Published  by  MacmiUan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.75. 


Mr.  David  R.  Locke  is  known  throughout  the  Union  under  his  pseu- 
donym of  "  Petroleum  V.  Nasby."  His  political  satires  have,  beyond 
doubt,  done  more  than  many  speeches  to  vanquish  some  of  the  politi- 
cal shams  of  our  day.  He  now  appears  in  a  new  rdle.  His  latest  ef- 
fort is  "Nasby  in  Exile."  It  is  the  chronicle  of  a  six  months'  tour 
through  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 
It  is  a  large  volume,  after  the  style  of  Clemens 's  "  Innocents  Abroad," 
and  is  copiously  illustrated.  The  style  is  exceedingly  humorous,  occa- 
sionally affording  some  good  bits  of  description.  The  volume  proves 
that  Mr.  Locke  has  lost  none  of  his  original  power.  Published  by  the 
Locke  Publishing  Company,  Toledo  and  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Samuel 
Carson,  120  Sutter  Street ;  price  to  subscribers,  $4. 


Mr.  Frank  V.  McDonald,  of  this  city,  has  for  several  years  been  en- 
gaged in  genealogical  pursuits.  While  at  Harvard  College  he  began  to 
trace  the  pedigree  of  his  family,  and  for  that  purpose  employed  several 
vacations  in  visiting  England,  in  order  to  interview  the  greater  lights 
and  authorities.  He  at  first  experienced  much  difficulty,  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  his  ancestors  had  first  made  their  home  in  the  Southern 
portion  of  this  country.  For,  while  any  genealogist  can  almost  guar- 
antee to  trace  the  ancestry  of  a  New  England  family,  with  only  the 
present  generation  given,  it  is  a  different  matter  in  the  South,  where  the 
records  have  been  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  fire  or  war,  or,  even 
when  extant,  prove  to  have  been  ill-kept  and  defective.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  obstructions,  Mr.  McDonald  succceeded  in  ascertaining  his 
genealogy,  and  the  series  of  little  volumes  in  which  he  recorded  his  ex- 
perience in  pedigree-hunting  are  interesting  to  the  uninitiated  as  well 
as  to  one  making  a  study  of  that  subject.  His  labors  now  culminate  in  2 
life  of  his  father,  Doctor  Richard  H.  McDonald,  of  this  city,  the  first 
volume  of  which  we  have  just  received.  It  is  an  edition  de  luxe,  ele- 
gantly bound  and  copiously  illustrated.  A  specimen  copy  has  been  de- 
posited in  every  State  library  in  the  Union,  beside  the  British  Museum, 
and  many  prominent  public  institutions  in  this  city  and  the  East 


Miscellany  :  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  rondeau,   "  On  the  Hurry  of  This 
Time,"  which  first  appeared  in  the  Critic,  has  been  pronounced  by  the 

London  Athenaeum  as  "perhaps  the  best  he  has  ever  produced. " 

Harrison  Ainsworth's  library,  to  be  sold  at  the  end  of  the  month,  is  said 
to  contain  a  blood-curdling  collection  of  criminal  literature  which  would 
make  the  fortune  of  the  dime  novelist M.  Zola  is  writing  an  his- 
torical novel,  with  Garibaldi  as  the  hero. Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse, 

in  his  introduction  to  the  facsimile  reprint  of  George  Herbert's  "Tem- 
ple," places  that  fastidious  scholar  and  gentleman  as  a  poet  below 
Vaughan  and  below  John  Keble.  The  chief  characteristics  of  his  sub- 
ject's poetry  are,  he  declares,  "strength  of  purpose  and  reality  of  in- 
sight, combined  with  carelessness  and  quaintness  of  expression."— 
At  the  Beckford  sale,  in  London,  the  other  day,  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour's own  copy  of  P.  Comeille's  "  Rodogune,"  a  quarto  volume  mag- 
nificently bound,  was  purchased  by  Quaritch  for  $r,625.- — ■ London 

has  a  new  Arabic  monthly  called  Ittihadu-l-AraHyyu. A  bit  of 

early  American  literature  was  sold  in  London  the  other  day  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  was  a  small  and  rare  volume,  printed 
at  Boston  by  B.  Green  in  1720,  and  entided  "  The  Indian  Primer,  and 
Milk  for  Babes." Widt  Awake  for  August  contains  its  usual  charm- 
ing illustrations.  Celia  Thaxter  contributes  a  bright  little  poem  ;  L. 
C.  Elson  furnishes  a  sparkling  little  operetta  ;  Ernest  Ingersoll  writes 
another  ocean  sketch,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  the  author  of 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Published 
by  D.  Lothrop&Co.,  Boston.  From  the  same  publisher  we  have  re- 
ceived the  two  litde  magazines  for  the  "  youngest  readers, "  known  as 

Little  Folk's  Reader  and    Baby-Land. Those   who    cared    to 

read  Carlyle's  frivolous  and  ill-tempered  diary  of  his  Irish  tour  may  like 
to  know  that  he  has  left  a  manuscript  describing  a  visit  which  he  made 
to  Paris  after  the  revolution  in  1848.  It  contains  sketches  of  several  of 
the  notable  statesmen  of  that  rime.  His  reminiscences  of  his  Irish 
journey  have  been  welcomed  by  a  universal  note  of  indignation.  The 
most  lenient  critic  cannot  forbear  to  express  disgust  at  the  dyspeptic 
Scotchman's  invariable  sneers  at  everybody  who  was  kind  and  hospitable 
to  him  during  that  journey. The  promised  appearance  of  Thack- 
eray's suppressed  preface  to  his  "Irish  Sketch  Book"  is  indefinitely 
postponed,  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Elder  having  claimed  to  possess  exclu- 
sive copyright  over  whatever  work — whether  printed  or  in  manuscript — 
was  lelt  by  that  distinguished  writer. 
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THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Bnrdette's  Budget. 
The  moon  was  full  twice  last  month —the  only 
month  in  the  year  thus  honored,  the  astronomers  tell 
us.  Yes,  we  see ;  once  on  the  Fourth  of  ]uly,  of 
course  ;  and — well,  we  really  don't  know  what  special 
occasion  there  is  for  the  other  time,  unless  Congress 

adjourns. Mrs.  John  Harriman,   of  Waterbury, 

Vt.,  astonished  Tohn  the  other  day  with  four  babies 
— three  girls  and  a  boy.  Now,  if  she  could  only  dis- 
card the  boy  and  draw  to  the  little  girls,  John  would 

have  to  stay  out The  ancient  Greeks  used  to  call 

ihe  cook  an  "archiniagirus,"  and  his  salary  was  four 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  And  even  then  it  isn't  at  all 
certain  that  the  ancient  cooks  possessed  the  modern 
secret  of  frying  a  piece  of  liver  so  that  it  curls  up  like 
a  sunburned  shoe-sole,  and  you  can  draw  blood  in 

the  middle  and  strike  fire  on  the  edges  of  it. The 

Navy  Department  has  telegraphed  Admiral  Nicholson 
that  if  he  mixed  up  in  the  Egyptian  war  any  further 
than  his  instructions  went,  it  would  be  ' '  entirely  upon 
his  own  responsibility."  Wouldn't  it  be  funny,  now, 
if  Admiral  Nicholson  should  get  into  a  war  away 
over  there,  all  by  himself,  and  the  government  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  he  should  fight 
it  out  by  himself,  and  capture  Egypt,  and  change  its 
name  to  Nicholson ia,  and  appoint  himself  minister  to 
the  United  States,  and  come  over  here  and  put  on 
imperial  airs  :  and  wouldn't  the  Navy  Department 
wish  it  had  stood  in  with  him,  then,  just? — Hawktye. 


An  Afflicted  Family. 
An  English  exchange  says :  ' '  Recently,  while  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  sitting  in  her  carriage,  near 
one  of  her  country  homes,  a  working  man  rushed 
forward,  and  offered  to  shake  hands  with  her.  This 
was  regarded  by  the  officers  as  a  flagrant  offense, 
and  the  man  was  promptly  clubbed  and  dragged  off. " 
The  English  paper  adds  :  ' '  The  princess  bore  the 
insult  remarkably  well,  merely  shrinking  back  in  the 
carriage."  From  a  special  London  correspondent 
we  glean  the  following  particulars  :  The  princess 
bore  up  under  the  crushing  disaster  with  remarkable 
fortitude,  but  the  most  terrible  effects  of  the  blow 
fell  upon  her  royal  relatives  and  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  only  sworn  off 
a  week  previous,  and  was  behaving  himself  remarka- 
bly well,  but  when  he  heard  that  a  man  below  the 
rank  of  duke  had  offered  to  shake  hands  with  his 
wife,  he  just  let  go  all  holds,  went  on  a  prolonged 
spree,  and  has  not  drawn  a  sober  breath  sine?. 
Queen  Victoria  had  washed  the  breakfast  dishes,  and 
was  just  hanging  out  the  clothes  in  the  back-yard  of 
Balmoral  Castle,  when  she  heard  the  dread  tiding*. 
She  fainted  away,  with  a  clothes-pin  in  her  mouth, 
but  was  brought  to  in  a  few  hours.  On  hearing, 
however,  that  the  miscreant  was  named  Snooks,  and 
did  not  even  have  kid-gloves  orr,  she  had  a  relapse- 
She  has  been  so  ill  ever  since  that  Princess  Beatrice 
has  had  to  get  the  firewood,  make  the  fires,  and  do 
all  the  cooking.  She  has  even  to  chop  up  the  fire- 
wood with  her  own  royal  hands.  She  asked  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  cut  her  up  an  armful  of  wood, 
but  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  comply  with  her  re- 
quest The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  requested  to  take 
off  his  coat  and  help  out,  but  he  said  he  was  not  that 
kind  of  a  duke,  and  that  the  family  had  better  have 
their  meals  sent  from  a  restaurant  until  the  old  lady 
was  able  to  attend  to  her  household  cares  once  more. 
The  unfortunate  affair  has  played  the  mischief  with 
the  royal  family. — Texas  Siftin^s. 


How  Hazing  was  Stopped. 
Many  have  wondered  why  there  has  not  been  any 
hazing  at  Harvard  for  the  past  three  months.     We 
are  informed  that    hazing  has  been  broken  up   in 
that  college,  and  forever,  by  this  means  :    Just  after 
Sullivan  whipped  Ryan  he  was  called  to  Harvard, 
and  the  faculty  explained  a  plan  to  him,  and  he  fell 
into  it  readily.     He  was  to  attire  himself  as  a  Quaker 
young  man,  and  apply  for  admission  as  a  freshman, 
and  let  nature  take  its  course.      On  the  first  day  of 
April  Mr.  Sullivan  appeared  at  the  college,  under  the 
name  of  Abija  Watson,  and  was  assigned  to  a  room, 
and  placed  on  the  roil  of  freshmen.     His  appearance 
was  commented  on,  and  as  he  passed  through   the 
college  grounds  with  his  peculiar  garb,  young  fellows 
shouted  "shoot  the  hat,"   "  get  on  to  his  nibs,"  and 
other  collegiate  literature.      It  was  all  Mr.  Sullivan 
could  do  to  restrain  himself  from  whipping  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  the  boys  then  and  there,  but  he  decided 
to  wait  until  the  proper  time,  when  he  would  be  able 
to  get  enough  for  a  mess.      That  evening  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  young  man  who  pretended  to  be  his 
friend,  and  invited  to  accompany  him   to  a  room 
where  some  boys  were  going  to  open  a  few  bottles  of 
wine.      So   they  went  to  a  large  room  where  about 
seventy  smart  young  fellows  were  congregated,  with 
all  of  the  appliances  for  hazing.     Sullivan  says  there 
were  seventy,  but   the  faculty  only  found  sixty-five 
senseless  smart  Alecks  when  the  door  was  opened, 
but  Sullivan  thinks  a  few  may  have  jumped  out  of 
the  window,  and  taken  to  the  woods.     It  seems  that 
when   they  got  the  "Quaker"  into  the  room  they 
locked  the  door,  and  the  ring-leader  told  the  peace- 
ful man  to  strip  off  his  coat,  vest,  and  shirt.     He 
objected,  but   finally   took  them  off.     Some  of  the 
fellows    who    have    since   got    out    of  the  hospital 
say    they    noticed,    when    he    removed    his    shirt, 
that  he  was  put  up  like  a  hired  man,  and  they  thought 
it  queer  that  a  Quaker  should  have  an  arm  as  big  as 
a  canvas  ham.     They  then  told  him  to  prepare  to 
meet  his  God,  and  got  out  the  iron  to  brand  him  on 
the  back.     He  told  them  that  he  knew  he  was  in 
their  power,  and  was  willing  to  submit  to  anything 
that  was  right ;  but  he  asked  them  as  a  favor  not  to 
bear  on  too  hard,  as  he  was  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  might  faint.     Then  they  decided  not  to 
brand  him  until  later,  but  throw  him  up  in  a  blanket 
first     So  they  got  the  blanket,  and  tipped  Sullivan 
over  in  it,  and  about  twenty  of  the  smartest  hazers 
took  hold  of  the  sides,  and  tossed  him  up.     When  he 
came  down,  he  knocked  four  fellows  senseless  with 
his  fists,  kicked  four  more  across  the  room,  and  then 
got  on  his  feet,  and  began  to  knock  them  right  and 
left     He  knocked  down  about  twenty,  stopped  to 
spit  on  his  hands,  and  said  :  "  Is  it  hazing  yez  want  ? 
Well,  yez  can  have  plinty,"andhe  went  at  them,  and 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  he  corded  up  the  whole  gang, 
and  hazing  was  broken  up  in  Harvard  College.     As 
he  threw  his  coat  and  shirt  across  his  arm ,  and  walked 
out  of  the  room,  and  met  the  faculty  in  the  hall,  he 
said  :  "  Trow  wather  in  their  faces,  and  they'll  be  all 
right  in   from  tin  minutes  to  half-an-hour,"  and  he 
shook  hands  with  the  faculty,  received  his  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  left  for  New  York. — Peck's  Sun. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

His    Contribution, 
Yes,  I  went  to  church  one  day 
With  some  money — by  the  way, 
I'd  been  saving  from  my  pay 

For  some  socks. 

But  she  sat  across  the  aisle, 
And  she  sunned  me  with  a  smile  ; 
So  I  placed  my  Utile  pile 
In  the  box. 

— Occasional  Church-Goer. 


A  Minneapolis  Song. 
"  Love  me  little,  love  me  long," 
Sang  the  dusty  miller 
To  his  wheat  art,  and  his  song 
Did  a  maize  and  thrill  her. 

"  Bid  me  barly  hope.     Oh,  give 
Me  one  grain  of  comfort ; 
I  would  oat  on  thee,  and  live 
Holding  on  to  some  fort 

In  your  eyes  now  love-looks  shine, 

There  lies  cereal  pleasure, 
Oh  !  hominy  joys  are  mine, 

Filling  up  my  measure." 

Came  the  maiden's  corn-full  laugh 
At  the  miller's  fawning ; 
"  You  can't  winnow  girls  with  chaff — 
Sir!  to  you  good-morning. " 

— Providence  Press. 

To  One  Journeying  to  France. 
Vous  etes  going  o'er  the  sea 
To  visiter  le  grand  Paree  ; 
Ere  you  depart  for  France  la  belle, 
Permittez  moi  to  bid  farewell. 
Beware,  mon  ami,  oh,  beware, 
Le  Valentino's  gilded  snare, 
And  of  the  Mabille  have  a  care — 
They're  mauvais  people  over  there  ! 
Beware  la  petite  femme — grisette — 
Une  jolie  femme— but  bad,  you  bet ! 
She  bouls  the  boulevards  all  day 
Au  naturelle,  decolletee. 
I  fondly  hope  and  beg  that  you 
Will  these  temptations  all  eschew, 
And  come  back  safe — say,  voulez-vous  ? 
Oui?    Then  tres-bien  ;  ta-ta  ;   adieu. 

— Denver  Tribune. 

A  Sage-green  Song. 
To  yearn  with  an  infinite  yearning 

Till  the  yearning  yearningly  yearns  ; 
To  burn  with  a  fire  consuming, 

That,  burningly  burned,  still  bums  ; 

To  feel  the  incessant  affliction 

That  comes  from  the  passion-flower's  leaves. 
That  weep  o'er  the  dead  love's  eyelids 

In  the  gloaming  of  misty  eves ; 

To  mourn  with  a  sage-green  sorrow  ; 

To  feel  a  cool  gray  pang  ; 
To  be  haunted  by  vast  black  shadows 

That  over  a  lifetime  hang  ; 

To  work  these  well  together 

In  a  grewsome  style.  I  ween, 
Is  the  way  to  rake  in  the  ducats 

From  a  fashionable  magazine. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Woman's    Way. 

One  tear-drop  from  a  mother's  eye. 
One  little  sob  from  mother's  heart. 
Will  make  her  wild  boy's  conscience  start, 

And  waken  echoes  to  her  sigh. 

One  heavy  slap  from  mother's  hand, 
A  whack  upon  that  wild  boy's  ear. 
Will  make  him  from  her  presence  steer, 

And  rue  the  mischief  he  had  planned. 

— Erratic  Enrique. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  yon  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  jVerTous  Diseases. 


^THE  PROPRIETAR  Y  INSTITUTION 

•*■  called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYI.OI,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August.  1882,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ,  ASA  CLARK.  M.  D. 

References — Dr.  I.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  G.  A.  Sbnrtlen',  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


GEORGE  MORROW. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 


(Established  ISM.) 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


Roadean  a  la  Mode. 
lui. 
Love  is  enough  ! 

ELLE. 

We  must  first  buy 
Or  build  a  house  with  ceilings  high, 

With  tapestries  on  brazen  rooks, 

Stained  window-panes  and  cushioned  nooks— 
Our  china  must  make  artists  sigh. 
Wax-candles'  light  shall  soothe  the  eye, 
Fitted  in  gleaming  sconces  high  ; 

Brass  mirrors  shall  reflect  our  looks — 

LUI. 

Love  is  enough  ! 

ELLE. 

Venetian  glasses  twisted  wry 
We'll  have,  and  rugs  of  Moorish  dye. 
And  vellum  binding  on  our  books — 
And  oh  1  we'll  have  Parisian  cooks — 
To  us  no  Irish  need  apply — 
lui  (feebly.) 
Love  is  enough. 

— Puck  on  Wheels. 


Lines  to  a  Guinea  Hen. 
I  hear  thy  squawk  at  morning  time,  sweet  bird  ; 

When  rosy-tinted  clouds  float  in  the  skies, 
Through  dewy  distances  thy  song  is  heard  ; 

Above  the  robin's  note  thy  carols  rise, 
Not  low  and  bashful ;  no,  but  glad  and  strong 
Squacks  to  the  clouds  the  clear,  exultant  song. 

I  can  not'eatch  thy  warbled  note,  sweet  hen  ; 

Would  thy  soft  numbers  might  inspire  my  rhyme. 
Could  I  but  make  your  cackle  with  my  pen, 

How  down  the  ringing  corridors  of  time 
I'd  send  thy  vesper  hymn,  dear  speckle-back — 
K'n  ka,  k'n  ka,  ka,  ka,  k'n  ka,  ka,  kwack  ! 

I  glean  the  lesson  of  thy  Ufe  so  sweet, 

To  toot  my  horn,  though  I  may  sell  no  clam  ; 
To  make  my  carol  loud,  my  footsteps  fleet, 

That  men  may  hear,  but  not  come  where  I  am, 
And  hide  my  treasures  where  no  human  arm,  you 

bet, 
Can  take  my  unsung  songs  to  make  an  omelet. 
— Hawkeye. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  OIL'S 

CHOGOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  OO. 
AGENTS, 

121  and  133  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Commission  Merchants 


DEALERS    IN    HAY  AND  GRAIN. 


SHIPP1XG  ORDEKS  A  SPECIAITT.    COXSIGJ- 
MENTS  SOLICITED. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  4s  CEDAR 
Street 
49"Libenu  advances  made  on  consignments. 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581  and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F„ 

Manufacturers 
Mirrors,  Cornices.  Hardirood  Mantles,  Picture 
Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


California  Sugar  Refevery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,  202  MARKET  STREET: 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
lor  export. 

C.  ADOLF UE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


IRA   P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &.   CO., 


San  Francisco. 


127  to  132  First  Street, 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engi  ^^ 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc  IB 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  0011  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ,  I  I  fl  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUrlL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Com  mission  Merchant s 

204  and  ..'OG. California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Th:  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H    I. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

SO-!  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TIBER,  IIARKER  &  Co., 

TMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

-*-      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St., 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  do  not  know  of  anything  the  world  can  offer  that 
is  more  satisfying  than  a  handsome  and  intelligent 
woman.  I  was  saying  this  to  myself  as  I  sat  in  the 
California  Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  enjoying  my- 
self most  thoroughly,  when  there  sprang  into  my 
mind,  as  senseless  things  will  spring  at  inapposite 
moments,  that  most  inelegant  but  well-known  conun- 
drum :  "What  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig  under 
agate?"  Its  ridiculously  self-evident  answer,  "two 
pigs,"  was  the  only  response  that  came  to  me  as  I 
fished  around  in  my  mind  for  some  grandiloquent 
way  of  saying  to  myself,  that  if  anything  could  have 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sara  Jewett  in  Cali- 
fornia it  was  to  see  Maud  Harrison  with  her. 

What  an  odd  mood  the  house  was  in,  by  the  way. 
The  gallery  seemed  to  be  affected  with  hysteria,  the 
result  perhaps  of  the  sudden  change  from  the  style 
of  performance  which  has  been  popular  for  a  twelve- 
month to  the  fineness  of  a  trained  metropolitan  com- 
pany. It  broke  out  at  intervals  with  misplaced 
laughs,  and  with  what  is  always  bracketed  as  [sensa- 
tion] in  reports  of  Sand-lot  meetings.  As  for  the 
circle,  so  well  pleased  an  audience  was  never  colder, 
but  it  was  not  the  coldness  of  indifference.  People 
sat  down  to  a  deliberate  analysis  of  the  trumpeted 
Union  Square  Company.  There  had  been  a  pre- 
monitory growl  or  two  when  their  arrival  was  chron- 
icled. There  was  a  contemptuous  sniff  or  two  at  the 
number  of  transported  maids  and  valets.  It  seemed 
like  an  advertising  dodge,  and  alack  and  alas,  we 
have  been  sold  so  very  often  with  advertising  dodges. 
Beside,  have  not  the  good  people  of  our  burg 
taken  always  a  daring  pleasure  in  picking  flaws  in  a 
New  York  reputation,  and  flinging  down  a  critical 
gauntlet  to  the  high-handed  metropolis?  Bonnie, 
piquant  Maud  Harrison  we  knew  and  liked  ;  but  the 
darling  of  New  York  was  a  stranger.  Her  welcome 
was  one  of  courtesy  rather  than  cordiality,  as  she 
made  her  initial  bow,  and  the  regulation  riding-habit 
gave  no  distinctive  idea  of  her  appearance.  Any 
woman  looks  well  en  Amazone,  if  her  appointments 
be  perfect,  and  her  figure  be  slender  and  shapely. 
Many  women  look  well  in  no  other  dress.  But  when 
Sara  Jewett  changed  it  for  a  pretty  neglige  of  Nile 
green,  one  obtained  a  fuller  view  of  a  sweep  of  clas- 
sical curves  from  the  crown  of  a  small,  well-poised 
head  to  the  tips  of  fashionable  feet  Her  face  is  an 
unusual  one,  not  modeled  by  the  rules,  but  mobile 
and  interesting  ;  and  her  voice,  notwithstanding  an 
unpleasant  cadence  now  and  then — although  even 
that  never  degenerates  into  a  whine,  as  with  some 
actresses — is  strong,  resonant,  and  modulated. 

She  is  in  truth  a  charming  woman,  with  a  deep 
stratum  of  intelligence  underlying  her  beauty,  which 
makes  one  feel  that  she  grasps  the  problem  of  life, 
and  that  she  plays  with  a  knowing  hand.  Many 
have  liked  the  players  in  this  company  and  con- 
demned the  play  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  look  around  any- 
where and  find  half  a  hundred  just  such  cases  as  that 
of  Lilian,  the  banker's  daughter.  Even  in  America 
women  often  marry  for  expediency,  and  learn  to  love 
their  husbands  with  a  good,  solid,  honest  affection, 
even  while  hugging  to  their  deluded  breasts  a  phan- 
tom love  for  a  sometime  lover.  It  is  not  convenient 
in  every  one  of  these  households  to  have  him  shot 
off  in  a  duel.  In  fact,  in  real  life  they  are  more  apt 
to  marry  him  off ;  but  in  a  play  there  is  no  other 
ending  for  him,  and  in  this  it  bringsabout  that  pretty 
scene  between  husband  and  wife,  in  which  the  hus- 
band does  a  great  deal  of  heavy  nobility,  and  the  wife 
is  torn  between  contending  feelings  in  a  storm  of  un- 
certainty which  none  but  a  woman  can  understand. 
In  point  of  fact,  to  paraphrase  Pope,  if  one  may  dare, 
"  Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  bigamist."  She  would 
like  to  many  two  men,  a  solid  man  and  a  poet,  the 
one  for  his  strength  and  rude  chivalry,  and  the  other 
— well,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  poets  to  tell  why  women 
should  love  poets.  They  have  a  flowery  way  of  be- 
ing irrational  and  non-committal  which  is  very  allur- 
ing and  convincing.  The  poet  in  "The  Banker's 
Daughter"  is  an  artist.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give 
a  man  a  genteel  profession  in  an  American  society 
play.  Our  leaders,  in  giving  dancing  parties,  draw 
heavily  upon  bank  clerks,  but  our  dramatists  eschew 
them.  The  old  playwrights  made  a  bold  plunge  of 
it,  and  put  a  private  secretary  in  every  private  family 
whenever  they  wanted  a  velvet-clad,  dark-eyed,  hand- 
some lover,  handicapped  by  poverty  and  inferior  sta- 
tion. 

But  the  new  ones  generally  make  an  artist  of  him. 
It  is  romantic  and  Bohemian,  and  the  two  go  hand 
in  hand  in  these  days  when  Bohemia  is  the  fashion. 
Mr.  Walden  Ramsay,  the  Routledge  of  the  cast,  is 
ranger  in  Sj.ii  Francisco,  and  was  welcomed 
._i.k  quite  cordially,  dc&p;le  liie  fact  .that  few  recog- 


nized him  by  reason  of  the  Titian  hair  and  beard 
which  reminded  one  forcibly  and  irreverently  of  a 
favorite  subject  of  the  old  masters.  Being  prema- 
turely shut  off  in  his  youth  and  beauty,  by  reason  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  play,  Harold  Routledge's  part 
is  a  brief,  but  not  a  minor  one.  Indeed,  the 
three  leading  male  parts,  the  three  lovers  of  the 
banker's  daughter,  are  of  almost  equal  interest ;  but 
the  shining  talent  of  the  company  lies  almost  entirely 
among  the  ladies.  Mr.  Joseph  Whiting  has  a  good 
stage  presence,  and  a  not  pleasant  voice,  but  he  has 
dignity,  calm,  and  good  taste,  and  was  a  very  satis- 
factory rock  of  comfort  in  the  maelstrom  of  feeling 
that  was  going  on  around  him. 

The  Count  de  Carojac  is  an  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant person,  as  it  is  intended  he  should  be,  and  as  De 
Belleville  certainly  makes  him.  When  De  Belleville 
drifted  directly  to  the  Union  Square  Company  he  fell 
into  the  groove  for  which  nature  fitted  him  as  an 
actor  with  most  unerring  precision.  Anything  more 
unpleasant  than  the  realistic  fidelity  with  which  he 
covers  the  innate  brutality  of  the  Count  de  Carojac 
with  a  veneer  of  suavity  I  have  not  seen,  and  in  his 
tipsy  provocation  of  a  quarrel,  and  his  taunting 
hardihood  in  the  duel,  one  finds  one's  self  contract- 
ing a  very  absurd  but  a  very  real  dislike  for  him. 

Every  one  remembers  the  fixed  glare  of  Stoddart's 
eye  ;  the  sharp,  deliberate  expulsion  of  syllables  from 
his  lips,  and  the  thorough  artistic  finish  of  his  most 
minor  character.  Every  one  will  find  him  unchanged 
in  either.  So  that  the  little  part  of  the  banker's  part- 
ner, which  the  playwright  can  only  have  sketched  in 
with  a  careless  hand,  becomes  vivid  with  fife  and  for- 
bids you  to  forget  it. 

In  short,  it  is  the  charm  of  the  Union  Square  Com- 
pany that  nothing  is  done  hastily  and  at  haphazard, 
and  that  every  one,  from  the  gout-ridden  Brown,  up 
and  down,  does  at  least  the  best  he  knows  how.  It 
gives  one  a  satisfaction  that  has  long  been  a  missing 
feeling  in  our  gamut  of  emotions  on  this  side  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  play  has  not  the  mechanical  excellence  of  con- 
struction of  the  models  of  its  class,  nor  the  fusillade 
of  wit  that  makes  them  brilliant.  It  is  only  now  and 
then  that  a  clever  thing  is  said.  It  is  invariably  re- 
sponded to.  There  is  an  American  flavor  about  the 
whole  affair  that  appeals  involuntarily  to  one's  patri- 
otism. It  is  an  American  play,  it  is  the  representative 
American  company,  and  Sara  Jewett  is  the  leading 
American  leading  lady.  One  of  her  chiefest  charms 
is  that  she  is  what  she  is— the  only  American  I  ever 
saw  upon  the  stage,  aside  from  Clara  Morris,  without 
a  single  English  affectation.  People  involuntarily 
recognize  the  charm  of  the  liquid  English  accent 
when  it  comes  trippingly  from  accustomed  lips  ;  but 
what  so  odious  as  an  affectation  of  it?  Sara  Jewett 
has  none  of  it.  She  speaks  and  acts  as  any  cultivated 
American  might  in  her  own  drawing-room,  and  even 
drops  with  delightful  naivete  into  those  little  colloquial 
errors  into  which  the  wisest  and  best  will 
drop  at  times.  She  is  delightfully  natural  withal, 
though  she  has  a  few  of  the  little  tricks  and  manner- 
isms into  which  players  fall ;  for  the  human  species 
are  not  chameleons.  She  is  full  of  stardes  and  sur- 
prises ;  darts  at  a  new  idea  with  a  suddenness  which 
takes  your  breath  away.  She  looks  far  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  she  is  talking  to,  which  gives  you 
an  odd  idea  of  not  being  able  to  catch  her  eye  your- 
self. Her  embrace  is  at  once  impetuous  and  cold, 
her  motions  quick  and  gliding.  She  dresses  emi- 
nently well,  and  she  is  not  a  divine  genius,  but  is 
deeply  and  thoroughly  interesting. 

Maud  Harrison  is  not  her  foil,  but  her  aid.  To- 
gether they  satisfy  the  eye  to  look  at,  and  the  under- 
standing to  listen  to.  Maud  Harrison's  face  is  arch, 
piquante,  and  wonderfully  expressive.  She  has  the 
very  neatest  way  of  making  every  point  that  the  au- 
thor gives  her.  She  is  more  bound  by  the  traditions 
of  the  stage  than  is  Sara  Jewett,  understands  the 
pulse  of  the  audience  to  a  nicety,  and  can  gauge  the 
duration  of  a  laugh  to  the  last  ha-ha.  She  is  essen- 
tially a  soubrette,  but  a  soubrette  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  name  itself  suggests.  She  carries  a  sparkle 
of  subdued  mischief  with  her,  even  in  her  widow's 
weeds.  The  dramatist  treats  her  shabbily  by  mak- 
ing a  Mrs.  Phipps  of  her  after  all  her  lamentations 
over  the  plebeian  name  of  Brown,  even  with  the 
added  e.  Indeed  the  comedy  degenerates  into  low 
comedy  when  Phipps  begins  to  make  love.  Even  as 
the  high-pressure  American  tourist,  he  is  overdrawn, 
but  his  marriage  on  thirty  days'  notice  with  three 
days'  grace  is  too  abruptly  introduced  into  a  comedy 
drama  which  has  hitherto  kept  within  the  borders  of 
the  possible.  The  unruffled  temper  with  which 
Strebelow,  the  husband,  receives  the  information  of 
his  wife's  misplaced  affection  is  another  debatable 
point  of  possibility,  but  you  will  find  these  noble- 
hearted  fellows  with  their  tempers  well  in  rein,  caper- 
ing through  any  successful  modern  drama  nowadays, 
and  as  nothing  so  enrages  the  ordinary  man  as  to 
question  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture,  it  is  left  open. 
They  all  seem  to  be  laboring  under  an  hallucination 
that  they  would  act  similarly  under  similar  circum- 
stances. They  never  do,  but  I  would  not  dare  to 
tell  one  of  them  so.  I  saw  one  of  them  weep  a  gill 
or  two  into  his  lorgnette  the  other  night,  when  that 
small  clever  child,  striking  the  attitude  of  the  play- 
bills, entreated  papa  to  kiss  mamma,  and  at  the 
moment  he  was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  little  story 
that  he  felt  capable  of  attaining  the  very  sublimity  of 
self-abnegation,  but  he  would  not  receive  the  infor- 
mation quite  as  Strebelow  did  if  his  wife  came 
home  to  him  at  midnight  from  a  duel  by  moon- 
light, and  said,  "My  deaf,  you  really  must  excuse 
me,  but  I  have  passionately  loved  another  for  seven 
years. " 

Apropos,  although  the  midnight  moonlight  duel 
was  conducted  in  the  very  highest  style  in  the  fore- 
ground, it  had  but  a  shabby  background,  and  Mrs. 
Strebelow's  boudoir  was  altogether  unworthy  both 
the  reputation  of  the  theatre  and  the  players  upon  its 
boards.  Indeed  there  has  rarely  been  anything  so 
shabbily  mounted  in  the  old  California  as  "The 
Banker's  Daughter,"  for  the  imported  scenery  is 
worn  with  seams  and  unfit  to  hang  up,  and  they  can 
not  have  gone  very  deeply  into  the  bowels  of  the  prop- 
erty-room for  the  furnishings  of  the  Strebelow  man- 
sion. The  ladies  must  have  trailed  those  rich  dresses 
very  regretfully  through  such  surroundings,  ac- 
customed as  they  must  be  in  iheir  own  theatre  to  the 
perfection  of  appointment.  However,  since  one  can 
not  have  everything',  there  is  nothing  that  will  be  so 
willingly  spared  as  the  ecenery.  We  had  a  surfeit  of 
it  for  a  long  season  ,u  ilie  Baldwin  withoutany  plays 
or  people,     Turn  about  is  fair  play.  Betsy  B. 


THE     "PARSIFAL"    COSTUMES. 
The  Series  of  Pictures  now  Exhibited  in  New  York. 

The  original  plates  of  costumes  designed  by  Ru- 
dolf Seitz  for  the  Wagner  opera  of  "  Parsifal,"  per- 
formed in  the  Wagner  Theatre  at  Beyreuth,  Bavaria, 
are  in  New  York  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dazian, 
the  theatrical  costumer,  of  No.  26  Union  Square. 
Mr.  Dazian  recently  returned  from  Bavaria,  and  while 
in  Europe  he  met  Wagner.  He  learned  from  him 
that  the  plates  were  for  sale,  and  purchased  them  for 
five  hundred  dollars.  A  New  York  World  reporter 
was  shown  them  by  the  owner,  and  thus  describes 
them  :  There  are  eighteen  pictures,  each  of  which 
is  colored  to  represent  the  actual  fabric.  The  pic- 
tures are  mounted  on  card-board  of  gray,  eight  by 
ten  inches,  each  picture  being  six  by  seven  inches  in 
dimensions.  The  plate  descriptive  of  the  mythical 
character  of  Kundry,  in  which  Frau  Materna 
achieved  such  success,  is  divided  into  two  half-plates. 
The  first  is  the  costume  worn  in  the  first  scene — a 
gray-gold  half-tunic,  reaching  to  the  knee,  is  draped 
over  flesh-colored  tights,  reaching  to  the  foot.  The 
feet  are  clad  in  half-sandals  of  leopard  skin.  Over 
the  shoulders  is  thrown  a  cloak  of  bear  skin,  which 
falls  almost  to  the  feet  Around  the  waist  is 
worn  a  broad  girdle  of  serpents  of  gold.  A 
cowl  of  gray  covers  the  head,  and  the  costume  is 
adorned  with  barbaric  ornaments,  worn  by  the  an- 
cient Huns.  The  second  half-plate  describes  the 
costume  worn  in  the  second  scene.  A  flesh-colored 
tricot  is  draped  in  gold-embroidered  white  gauze. 
The  bracelets  and  necklace  are  of  beaten  gold.  The 
dress,  which  is  of  damask,  reaches  to  the  feet,  but 
from  the  waist  opens  at  the  side  and  in  front,  thus 
showing  the  flesh-colored  silk  hose.  A  short  sword 
with  a  curious  handle  of  gems  completes  the  cos- 
tume. Parsifal's  costume  is  a  gray  tunic,  with  a 
drapery  of  tiger  skins.  Broad  gold  bands  cross  each 
other  upon  the  shoulders.  The  tunic  reaches  to  the 
waist,  and  the  limbs  are  clad  in  yellow  and  green 
tights.  A  short  sword,  two  or  three  inches  in  width, 
with  a  handle  of  plated  gold,  is  worn  at  the  side. 
The  figure  stands  erect,  and  in  the  left  hand  holds  a 
bow  of  ivory,  stained  red.  Over  the  right  shoulder 
is  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  Gurmenz's  costume  is  like 
that  of  Parsifal,  only  the  material  is  of  light  green 
color,  and  no  sword  is  worn.  The  king  is  dressed  in 
a  robe  of  damask  trimmed  with  gold  and  silver,  with 
a  tunic  of  dark  material  beneath.  On  the  head  is  a 
plain  gold  crown,  the  apex  and  sides  of  which  are  in- 
laid with  brilliants.  The  flower-maidens  of  the 
chorus  are  clad  in  flesh-colored  tunics  and  short 
cloaks  of  gauze  of  gold,  draped  from  the  shoulders 
way  down  the  back.  The  male  chorus  wear  tunics 
of  yellow  and  green,  with  white  overshirts  of  gauze. 
The  remainder  of  the  plates  are  descriptive  of  the 
other  characters,  and  are  variations  only  of  the  cos- 
tumes already  described.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has 
especially  designated  Herr  Rudolf  Seitz  as  the  de- 
signer of  all  of  the  costumes  used  in  Wagner's  op- 
eras. He  designed  those  of  the  "  Ring  of  the  Nibe- 
lungs."  His  work  is  personally  supervised  by  Wag- 
ner, and  over  a  year  was  spent  in  perfecting  the  de- 
tails of  these  costumes.  Mr.  Dazian  purchased  the 
plates  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  his  library. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  dramatic  art  of  America 
was  in  its  infancy,  at  No.  280  Bowery,  the  elder  Da- 
zian opened  a  modest  little  store,  where  the  actors 
and  actresses  of  the  day  purchased  the  few  articles 
needed  to  represent  the  characters  of  the  dramas  of 
the  time.  As  years  passed  on  the  theatre  became 
more  popular,  and  the  Dazians  moved  with  the  tide 
to  their  present  location.  As  the  reporter  stepped 
into  the  store  a  knight  in  burnished  armor  seemed  to 
bar  the  way.  His  mail-clad  hand  rested  upon  his 
sword,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  like  the  statue  in  "Gio- 
vanni," he  would  march  from  his  post  of  vantage, 
and  dash  down  his  gauntlet  in  honor  of  his  "fair 
ladye."  In  a  glass  cabinet  hung  a  wondrous  article. 
It  had  the  form  of  a  pair  of  trim  limbs.  In  answer 
to  a  question,  Mr.  Dazian  said:  "Oh,  those  are  a 
pair  of  symmetricals  for  an  actress  at  an  up-town 
theatre.  You  see  that  nature,  as  a  usual  thing,  does 
not  always  bestow  her  charms  liberally.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  people  of  the  theatre  are  deficient  in  form. 
We  obviate  this  defect  by  judicious  padding.  This 
set  of  '  symmetricals '  is  for  an  actress  who  has 
one  limb  smaller  than  the  other.  The  defect  is  reme- 
died by  weaving  lambs'  wool  padding  into  raw  silk 


'  trunks.'  This  is  worn  as  a  stocking,  and  when  the 
tights  are  put  on,  both  limbs  are  shapely  as  can  be, 
and  only  the  costumer  knows  of  the  defect  We  pad 
thighs,  waists,  arms,  shoulders — in  fact,  any  portion 
of  the  human  form.  The  latest  novelty  is  a  pair  of 
stockings  costing  seventy-five  dollars  a  pair.  They 
are  of  black  silk,  and  are  embroidered  in  beads.  A 
lizard  is  depicted  in  lifelike  colors,  surrounded  by 
foliage  of  natural  hues.  Here  is  a  solid  gold  bro- 
cade, for  dress  cases.  Frederick  Leslie  had  a  coat 
made  of  it  which  he  wore  in  Manola.  It  cost  one 
hundred  dollars  a  yard  and  four  hundred  yards 
weighed  only  five  pounds.  Mary  Anderson  had  a 
dress  made  from  this  piece.  It  was  purchased  in 
Algeria.  Here  is  some  brocade  worth  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  yard.  It  came  from  Persia.  I  made  a 
tunic  of  it  for  Edwin  Booth  before  he  went  to  Europe. 
It  is  thought  that  the  actors  and  actresses  wear  imi- 
tation goods,  but  the  majority  of  the  stars  wear  only 
the  best  of  quality.  We  manufactured  a  suit  of 
armor  worn  by  Campanini  in  '  Aida '  which  cost 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  We  have  sold  the 
late  Charles  Fechter,  the  elder  Booth,  McCullough, 
Forrest,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  dozens  of  others, 
costumes  of  all  descriptions." 


It  would  seem  as  though  Emilie  Melville,  the  Cali- 
fornia prima  donna,  had  at  once  resumed  her  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  Australians.  She  opened  in 
Melbourne  July  8,  and  was  received  with  an  ovation. 
She  was  deluged  with  flowers.  Concerning  her  the 
Melbourne  Bulletin  says  :  "  For  years  past  the  say- 
ing in  Melbourne  has  been  that  the  two  stars  which 
would  most  startle  our  theatrical  world  were  Emilie 
Melville  and  Barry  Sullivan.  Well,  the  best  of  the 
pair  dropped  among  us  out  of  the  clouds  only  a  week 
or  two  ago,  and  all  at  once  we  heard  that  Emilie 
Melville  was  in  Melbourne.  Of  course  managers  had, 
perforce,  to  arrange  an  opening  for  her.  She  re-ap- 
pears to-morrow  night  at  the  Opera  House,  the 
arena  of  her  former  triumphs  in  '  La  Perichole,' 
one  of  the  characters  in  which  she  is  best  remem- 
bered. During  her  absence  from  us  she  has  appeared 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  America,  and  has  mas- 
tered a  variety  of  new  parts,  including  '  Patience,' 
'La  Mascotte,'  and  'Boccaccio.'  Emilie  Melville 
is  the  greatest  favorite  as  an  artist  in  comic  opera  that 
ever  appeared  in  our  city.  We  have  all  followed  her 
in  her  rambles,  while  away,  with  a  sympathy  be- 
stowed on  no  other  performer,  and  the  saying  has 
been,  '  Why  doesn't  Emilie  come  back?  '  Well,  here 
she  is.  It  would  be  a  ridiculous  piece  of  supereroga- 
tion and  impertinence  to  bespeak  a  crowded  house 
for  her.     There  will  be  a  rush." 


A  circus  clown  has  been  telling  a  St  Louis  news-  J 
paper  that  the  best  days  of  the  circus0  are  over.  One 
of  the  reasons  he  gives  for  thinking  so,  is  that  for 
success  in  the  circus  training  must  begin  early  in  life, 
and  the  societies  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to 
children  are  so  active  that  they  prevent  anything  of 
the  kind.  There  may  be  something  in  this ;  but  a 
more  serious  difficulty,  we  fancy,  is  that  the  part  taken 
in  the  performance  by  the  clown  is  much  less  attrac- 
tive than  it  formerly  was,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  talent  which  once  found  its  way  into 
this  business  now  goes  into  journalism,  the  mental 
outfit  of  a  really  able  "  funny  man  "  being  very  much 
like  what  that  of  a  successful  clown  used  to  be.  The 
press  makes  a  business  of  supplying  daily  just  such 
jokes  as  the  e'reus  used  to  provide,  and  ambitious 
humorists,  who  would  formerly  have  worn  stripes  and 
spangles  in  the  ring,  now  entertain  the  public  through 
a  newspaper.  The  clown  proper  has  consequently 
run  down,  because  the  profession  no  longer  attracts 
the  best  humor,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by 
going  and  listening  to  a  modem  clown  trying  to 
make  jokes.  There  is  obviously  no  remedy  for  this 
decay,  which  really  gives  a  new  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  press. — N.  Y.  Nation. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Will  you  kindly  per- 
mit  me  to  state  through  your  paper  that  the  paint- 
ings which  are  being  displayed  in  my  name  at  cheap 
auctions  are  not  my  work?  I  am  not  painting  pot- 
boilers. Previous  to  my  departure  for  the  East  I  ex- 
pect to  have  a  public  exhibition  of  all  my  works  at 
the  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  to 
which  the  public  is  hereby  cordially  invited.  The 
exhibition  will  open  about  September  1st,  and  con- 
tinue for  one  week  only.     Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Straus. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  10,  1882.  * 


The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  will  open  on  next  Monday,  August  15th, 
in  the  new  building.  The  exhibitors  have  already  all 
their  articles  in  position,  and  the  exhibition  is  ex- 
pected to  surpass  those  of  all  previous  years. 

We  have  received  from  M.  Gray,  117  Post  Street, 
"The  Vocal  Centennial  Lancers,"  composed  by 
R.  L.  Yanke,  and  dedicated  to  the  lady  guests  of  the 
Hotel  del  Monte,  at  Monterey. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lancaster  (nee  Grade  Plaisted)  have 
gone  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  intend  spending  a 
year. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE    JEWELRY, 

Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS.  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and 
sell  at  Closer  Prices. 

DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry  made  to  order 
at  very  low  rates.  .  ,     .   „ 

All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 


110    MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


THE       ARGONAUT- 


is 


—  The  high  price  that  is  set  upon  the  work 
»f  prominent  artists  and  sculptors  has  compelled  the 
najority  of  our  citizens  to  forego  the  enjoyment  at- 
endant  upon  the  ownership  of  a  finished  picture  or 
[  perfect  piece  of  statuary  from  the  studio  of  an  ar- 
;ist  of  high  reputation.  On  this  account  most  private 
ndividuals  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves 
:ither  with  unsatisfying  chromos  or  the  ' '  pot-boilers  " 
!>f  second-rate  and  slovenly  painters,  This  fact  has 
done  much  damage  to  the  artistic  taste  of  San  Fran- 
iiscans,  and  has  served  to  multiply  and  increase  the 
nultitude  of  bad  painters  and  their  products.  With- 
n  the  past  year,  however,  this  state  of  affairs 
las  been  partially  remedied.  The  two  "sales" 
ifiven  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Associ- 
lon  have  placed  the  works  of  many  of  our  promi- 
nent artists  at  a  figure  more  nearly  within  the  reach 
iif  a  moderate  purse.  But  now  an  opportunity  is 
[iffered  which  in  its  liberality  far  exceeds  all  previ- 
ous occasions.  Six  of  our  leading  artists  and  sculp- 
brs  havecome  forward  with  a  quantity  of  pictures  and 
matuettes,  to  which  they  have  given  the  best  efforts 
[if  genius  and  labor,  and  are  about  to  sell  them  at 
rluction  under  the  auspices  of  Edward  S.  Spear  & 
Co.  The  sale  will  take  place  on  the  evenings  of 
If hursday  and  Friday,  the  17th  and  iSlh  instant,  at 
Ibashaway  Hall,  on  Post  Street  between  Kearny 
[|nd  Dupont.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  are 
I  Messrs.  Jules  Tavernier,  J.  D.  Strong,  F.  Marion 
Wells,  G.  J.  Denny,  R.  H.  Holdredge,  and  C.  Von 
Perbandt,  all  leading  and  well-known  names. 
Inr.  Denny's  sea-pictures  have  given  him  an  Eastern 
Hs  well  as  local  celebrity.  Mr.  Tavernier  held  a  high 
lllace  in  French  and   English  art  circles  previous  to 

is  American  visit.  The  extreme  care  and  attention 
Efhich  he  gives  to  all  his  work,  produces  the  wonder- 

il  effects  of  tint  and  expression  which  his  paintings 
Lossess.  Mr.  Joseph  Strong,  as  is  well  known,  has 
Ipr  a  year  been  devoting  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
lihoicest  bits  of  Arizona  scenery.     The  resulting  col- 

:ction  of  pictures  will  be  offered  in  its  entirety  at 
[lis  sale.  Mr.  F.  Marion  Wells  needs  no  comment 
llis  statuary  is  held  in  such  high  admiration  in  this 
lommunity  that  mere  mention  is  sufficient.  Mr. 
ISoldridge  and  Mr.  Von  Perbandt  are  both  well 
liiown  for  the  talent  which  they  display  in  graceful 
Latuettes  and  the  finer  branches  of  the  sculptor's  art. 
I^hese  beautiful  works  of  art  will  be  placed  on  public 
Inhibition  previous  to  the  sale,  beginning  Tuesday 
looming,  August  15th,  and  lasting,  day  and  evening, 
Itatil  the  hour  of  sale.  This  is  done  in  order  that 
■Very  one  may  inspect  and  appreciate  the  collection. 

I'CXLI.—  Bill    of   Fare    for    Six    Persons.     Sunday, 

August  13th. 

Onion     Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried     Clams. 

Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelaisc. 

Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Baked  Bell  Peppers. 

Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Chickens.     Currant  Jelly. 

Lettuce. 

Apple  Meringue,  Sponge  Cake,  Watermelon. 

(•Apple  Meringue. — 'Stew  good  tart   apples,  pass  them 

I  trough  a  sieve ;  add  according  to  the  number  of  the  ap- 

Ijes,  if  twelve,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  thinly-cut  citron, 

l.^lf  a  pound  of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  stoned  raisins,  a 

I  :tle  cinnamon  and  grated  nutmeg.     Sweeten  to  taste,  mix 

I  ell  and   put  in  a  buttered  baking-dish  ;    cover   and  let  it 

\  ew  slowly  for  twenty  minutes,  then  beat  up  the  whites  of 

I  ur  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  four  large   tablepoonfuls  of 

Ibwdered   sugar,  and   flavor  with  lemon ;    lay   this  with  a 

Boon  on  the  top  in  heaps,  return  the  dish  to  the  oven,  and 

I  'own  evenly.     Eat  cold  with  rich  cream. 


J  NO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELERS, 

Importers  of  DIAMONDS  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  and  SILVERWARE, 

118  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(Of  the  late  Firm  of  BRAVERMAN  &  LETT,) 


Mr.  Jacob  R.  Shattuck,  lately  treasurer  of  Hav- 
•ly's  California  Theatre,  left  on  last  Tuesday  for 
ew  York.  He  goes  to  manage  the  finances  of  Mr. 
I  "averly's  New  York  Theatre. 


THE  RETURN  OF  MRS.   LEWIS. 

I  LEG  ANT    WORK    DONE    AT    HER  ESTABLISHMENT. 

I  Since  the  return  of  Mrs.    R.  G.   Lewis  from  the 

II  trious  watering-place  resorts,  where  she  has  been 
I  siting  during  the  summer,  she  has  had  her  hand- 
ime  dress-making  parlors  and  commodious  work- 
| -oms,  in  Thurlow  Block  on  Kearny  Street,  thor- 
lighly  renovated  and  refurnished,  making  a  charm- 
g  bijou  of  a  place  for  the  reception  of  her  many 
dy  patrons,  who  can  not  but  enjoy  the  artistic  ar- 
..ngement  of  the  paintings  and  bric-a-brac,  which 
lorn  the  walls  of  the  reception  rooms.  Mrs.  Lewis 
on  hand  a  complete  bridal  outfit  for  one  of  San 
ncisco's  society  bells,  which,  when  completed, 
■omises  to  show  marvels  of  beauty  and  fashion  ; 
pecially  the  marriage  robe,  an  account  of  which  will 
seen  in  the  near  future.  Mrs.  Lewis  has  also  on 
nd  some  lovely  costumes  to  be  worn  shortly  at 
"onterey.  And  she  is  also  filling  an  order  for  an 
merican  lady  in  China,  whose  costumes  there  are 
oked  upon  as  models  by  the  English  and  American 
sidents,  and  from  whence  this  fashionable  modiste 
ceives  many  expensive  orders. 


"MR.NASBYIN  EXILE." 

The  last  sensation  in  the  Literary  World.  The  book  has 
been  published  but  one  month,  and  has  already  reached  a  sale  of 
ten  thousand  copies.  Seven  hundred  pages  and  two  hundred  illus- 
trations. Price :  In  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  Library  Binding,  $5.00.  Sold 
by  subscription  only.    For  circulars,  terms  to  Agents,  etc.,  address 

SAMUEL  CARSON, 

PUBLISHER    AND    WHOLESALE    BOOKSELLER, 

120  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS    WANTED. 


"DRESS 
REFORM" 

CORSET, 

Specialty  forStOUt 
Figures,  by  mail, 
$3.00.  Send  waist, 

hip,  and  bust  meas- 
ure .  Also,  Shoul- 
der Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels, 
Ladies'  and  Chil- 
dren's Com  for 
Waists,  Bustles, 
Hose  Supporters, 
etc. 

Send  for  Circular. 

The    only   Depot 
for  these  Goods. 

MrsJH.  H. 
OBER&CO. 

IJosloil 

Drefts  Reform, 

386 

Sutter  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Au  Elegant  Corset  to  Order  for  $4. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc..  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  gojds  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  so  years 


HANDSOME    IMPORTATIONS. 

A   FASHIONABLE  OPENING   NEXT  MONDAY. 

The  most  courageous  importer  of  this  coast.  D. 
Samuels,  has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  has  been  buying,  one  might  think  extensively, 
compared  to  what  has  been  done  on  this  coast  until 
the  present  day,  but  not  too  much  to  supply  the  gen- 
erous patrons  of  the  Lace  House,  on  Post  Street,  of 
which  Mr.  Samuels  is  the  proprietor.  E.  Pingat, 
Norwand,  Chandon,  Rodriguez,  Martin,  and  others, 
wishing  to  show  that  Paris,  as  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  Lace  House,  is  unrivaled,  and  con- 
sidering the  opposition  which  exists,  have  done  mar- 
vels ;  while  the  prices  are  just  about  half  what 
might  be  expected.  We  are  going  to  the  fall  opening, 
which  is  to  take  place  next  Monday,  the  14th  instant, 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  readers  a 
full  description  of  the  elegant  cloaks,  dresses,  and 
other  beautiful  things  we  saw  in  boxes,  which  will  be 
exhibited  on  that  day. 


"God  Save  the  Queen"  is  being  translated  for 
practical  use  into  fourteen  different  languages  and 
dialects  of  India. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  has  genuine  mer- 
it,  as  all  who  use  it  will  testify.     Price  25c.     Try  it. 


That  foreign  wines  are  degenerating, 
id  that  native  wines  are  fast  taking  their  place  in 
iblic  estimation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Cali- 
rnia  "  Eclipse  "  champagne  took  the  first  premium 
er  all  other  champagnes  at  the  great  World's  Exhi- 
tion  of  Wines  which  was  recently  held  in  New 
jrk  city.  This  champagne  is  the  only  pure  and 
.tural  brand  to  be  found  in  this  city.  It  may  be 
ocured  from  Messrs.  Arpad  Haraszthy  &  Co.,  430 
'ashington  Street. 


Musical   Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
nt  Street      Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


It  is  estimated  that  Christie  &.  Manson,  the  auc- 
neers,  will  clear  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  on 
2  Hamilton  sale. 


—Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
amber  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer}-, 
let  soaps,  brashes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
:  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
"eet,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in    the 
irld,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


I  j —  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's.  429  Montgomery. 


Plumpness,  milky-whiteness  of  complexion,  puffy 
eyelids,  and  swollen  skin,  mark  emphatically  the 
arsenic  eater,  says  a  Cleveland  physician. 


—  Many  thousands  of  people  yearly  are 
saved  from  dangerous  fevers  by  the  exercise  of  a  lit- 
tle timely  care  in  the  matter  ol  properly  cleansing 
the  system  in  the  spring  season  from  the  accumulated 
impurities  which,  if  lelt  undisturbed,  breed  disease. 
As  a  purifier  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  acts  directly  and 
promptly.     A  single  bottle  will  prove  its  merits. 


Queen  Victoria  sometimes  gets  as  many  as  forty 
telegrams  a  day. 


—  The  vicinity  of  Duncan's  Mills  pre- 
serves  its  spring  verdore  when  all  other  localities 
have  become  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat  For  ho- 
tel rooms  apply  to  Queen  &  Goode,  Duncan's  Mills, 
N.  P.  C.  R.  R.,  Sonoma  County. 


An  English  clergyman  has  substituted  Zoedone  for 
the  Sacramental  wine. 


—  Evening  Dress  Suits  for  Special  Occa 
sions  can  be  had  at  J.  Cooper's  Tailoring  Establish 
ment.  No.  24  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel 
block.     Also  black  frock-coat  suits  for  funerals,  etc. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  lor  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


The  Pope  has  begged  several  leading  Cardinals 
who  are  anxious  to  escape  from  Rome  not  to  leave 
him.  as  from  one  moment  to  another  he  may  require 
their  presence. 


Knabe 
Pianos; 

A  LARGE  INVOICE  JUST  RECEIVED.  CALL 

and  see  these  magnificent   instruments  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

721  Market  Street. 


JEXXIE  E.  MacGOWAX, 
Dress  and  Cloak  maker. 

42S  Softer  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices . 


D 


O   NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 
NITURE,  PIANOa,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &   CO., 

G47  Market    St.* 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy   brick  building,    with  elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
son!:.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  1  to  S  p.  m. 


^TAILORING  W- 

Immense   Reductions  at   J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Keamy  St. 

^'TAILORINGS 

Cheapest   House,    J.    S.   HAND'S,  314   Kearny    Street. 

«  TAILORINGS!' 

JO      UAMn     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  ilAINU,  314    KEARNY    ST. 


RUPTURE 


Cared.   Greatest  Invention 

ofthcage.  PiERCEtfeSuiv 

704  Sac  St, .  San  Fran,  Ciu. 


CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIN- 

^■^  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, ban  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No  iS)  of  Thirty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Searetary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
pai  d  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
day  of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  26,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Dr.E.  O.  COCHRANE,  DENTIST,  850  MARKF.T,      ti»<y  a  A  WEEK.  Siaadayal  home  easily  made.   Costly 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5.     *v  %  4  outfir  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co..  Augusta,  Maine 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  FAIR, 
at  the  PAVILION,  LARHIN  ST., 
near  MARKET,  opens  TUESDAY, 

AUGUST  15th. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VpEW  TSEATMENT  BT  INHALA- 
Xi  turn, for  Consumption,  Astlima, 
Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Biieuma- 
lism,  Bfeuraleria,  and  all  Chronic' 
and  Nervons  Disorders,  Prepared  by 
BRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEX,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  expresa,  ready  for  USE  AT; 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent, 606 Montgomery  street-San  Fran-k 
Cisco,  CaL    SSS~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


j.    R.    COWEK. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-KIXG    <  III  I£<  II. 


WEST'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 
BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
;elled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  ihe 
premiums  at  all  Scale  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  other 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  Stales. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Pran  Cisco . 


PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY 

114    SETTER    STKEET, 

Between  Kearny  A  Montgomery,  San  Iran  Cisco 
CHAS.  L.  BIRD  and  E.    R.  PERRIN,  Prop's. 


JODCE  BROS. 


STATIONERS, 

Formerly  lltt  PO&T  ST., 

REMOVED  TO 


NO.  32  GEARY  ST 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  story  of  the  present  London  season  :  She  is  vir- 
tuous, and  even  prudish,  but  naturally  anxious  to 
marry  her  daughters.  He  is  a  peer  with  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  But  on  being  left 
alone  with  her,  he  mistook  the  tenor  of  her  conversa- 
tion, and  springing  up  almost  tragically,  said  :  "  Oh, 

my  dear  Lady ,  don't  lead  me  on,  please  !     I 

swore  to  my  father,  on  his  death-bed,  that  I  would 
never  have  an  intrigue  with  a  married  woman." 


A  good  story  is  told  by  a  French  paper  ot  two  pro- 
vincials—a man  and  his  wife— who  visited  the  Louvre, 
in  Paris.  "  What  struck  you  most  at  the  Louvre  ?  " 
asked  one  of  their  friends,  when  they  returned 
home  and  began  to  tell  of  the  wonders  they  had  seen. 
"Oh,"  replied  the  husband,  "  a  picture  which  repre- 
sented Adam  and  Eve,  with  the  apple  and  the  ser- 
pent." And  his  excellent  wife  chimed  in  :  "Yes,  we 
found  that  very  interesting,  because,  you  know,  we 
knew  the  anecdote." 


Nestor  Roqueplan,  of  glorious  memory,  had  an  in 
fallible  recipe  for  ridding  himself  of  bores.  When 
accosted  by  one  he  would  shake  hands  warmly  with 
his  persecutor,  glance  around  anxiously,  and  drop- 
ping his  voice,  confidentially  remark  :  "S-s-s-h!  I 
must  be  off— there's  an  infernal  bore  here  that  I  want 
to  dodge— talk  a  fellow  to  death.  You  understand, 
old  boy!"  The  bore  (with  a  wink:)  "  I  understand, 
old  fellow.  See  you  later."  iDeP^^  without  the 
remotest  suspicion  that  he  was  the  bore.] 


A  Londoner  who  lately  crossed  from  Canada  to 
Ogdensburg  asked  his  hack-driver  as  to  the  popula- 
tion and  form  of  government  of  Ogdensburg.  On 
being  informed  that  it  was  an  incorporated  city,  the 
chief  officer  of  which  was  a  mayor,  he  exclaimed  : 
"And  does  not  the  mayor  wear  the  insignia  of 
office?"  "Insignia — what's  that?"  asked  the  as- 
tonished hackman.  "Why,  a  chain  about  his  neck," 
explained  the  cockney.  "Oh,  bless  you.no,"  re- 
sponded the  other;  "he's  perfectly  harmless,  and 
goes  about  loose." 

A  Conservative  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  talks  much  on  foreign  affairs,  but  not  wisely, 
was  passing  last  week  through  Palace  Yard,  when  a 
man  ran  against  him.      "  Do  you  know,  sir,  who  I 

am?"  said  the  member;   "I  am   Mr. ,  M.  P." 

"  What,"  irreverently  answered  the  man,  "are  you 
Mr.  ,  the  greatest  fool  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons?" "You  are  drunk,"  exclaimed  the  M.  P. 
"  Even  if  T  am,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  you— I  shall  be  sober  to-morrow,  where- 
as you  will  remain  the  fool  you  are  to-day." 


About  Benjamin  Webster,  the  English  actor,  just 
deceased,  there  was  something  of  the  foxy  nature  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  One  day  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  Two  of  his  old  friends  had  come  to  see  the 
last  of  him.  The  end,  they  thought,  had  come,  so 
they  reverently  covered  his  face  with  a  sheet,  and 
went  down  stairs  to  console  themselves  and  discuss 
his  character.  They  found  out  his  whisky  and  cigars, 
and  had  sat  down  to  make  a  night  of  it  under  the 
dead  man's  roof,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened. 
There  stood  Benjamin  Webster  in  his  winding-sheet, 
"lam  not  dead  yet,"  chuckled  the  invincible  old 
man,  "  but  I  see  you  know  how  to  enjoy  yourselves." 


A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  recre- 
ating in  the  woods  at  Lake  George  recently,  sat 
down  under  a  high  ledge  of  rocks  for  a  rest  Pres- 
ently they  heard  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  and 
bushes  over  their  heads,  and  looking  up  saw  a  huge 
black  bear.  Old  Bruin  evidently  did  not  know  of 
their  presence,  for  he  rolled  down  the  declivity  into 
their  midst.  Upon  learning  that  he  had  intruded, 
the  bear  suddenly  picked  himself  up,  and  ran  off  at  a 
rapid  speed.  In  the  meantime  the  ladies  had  taken 
flight,  and  on  taking  an  inventory  it  was  found  that 
Miss  Payne,  of  Brooklyn,  had  lost  a  diamond  ear- 
ring ;  Miss  Marden,  of  Boston,  her  hat  feather,  and 
Miss  Mathias,  of  New  York,  a  slipper.  All  Bruin 
lost  was  his  presence  of  mind. 

Once  in  a  case  before  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Mr. 
Wakefield  demanded  that  judgment  should  be  given 
in  his  favor,  because  Sir  Lancelot  had  already  given 
his  decision  in  the  similar  case  of  Jones  vs.  Webb. 
The  vice-chancellor  had  no  recollection  on  the  point. 
Mr.  Bethell,  on  the  other  side,  was  equal  to  the  occ^ 
sion.  He  got  up,  and  said  :  "I  perfectly  recollect 
the  case  of  Jones  and  Webb,  mentioned  by  my 
learned  friend,  but  my  learned  friend,  of  course,  ac- 
cidentally omitted  to  mention  that  your  Honor's 
judgment  was  finally  reversed  on  appeal  in  the  House 
of  Lords."  This  was  too  much  for  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Wakefield,  who,  in  his  despair,  was  heard  to 
mutter,  "  What  a  d — d  lie  ;  there  never  was  such  a 
case  at  all ! " 

A  good  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  old-time  Phila- 
delphia Quakers,  whose  sterling  integrity  was  in- 
genuously commingled  with  worldly  shrewdness.  He 
was  an  extensive  vessel-owner,  and  during  his  life 
made  a  fortune,  which  has  since,  in  the  hands  of  his 
heirs,  been  doubled  again  and  again.  At  one  time, 
when  a  long  period  of  stormy  weather  had  greatly 
delayed  shipping  of  all  kinds,  he  became  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  a  ship  loaded  with  a  most  valuable  cargo, 
and  several  weeks  overdue.  Going  to  an  insurance 
agent,  he  truthfully  told  him  that  he  feared  the  vessel 
had  been  lost ;  but  if  the  agent  wished  to  take  the 
risk  he  had  no  objections.  Of  course,  the  agent  hesi- 
tated, and  put  him  off  from  day  to  day,  hoping  for 
private  information  regarding  the  missing  craft.  One 
bright  morning  the  old  Quaker  drove  up  to  the  insur- 
ance office,  and  called  to  the  agent:  "Thee  need 
not  make  out  those  papers.  I  have  heard  from  the 
ship."  Instantly  the  office  was  in  a  bustle,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  agent  came  hurrying  forward,  ex- 
claiming :  ' '  Oh,  you  are  too  late  ;  the  papers  are  al- 
ready made  out.  Here  they  are."  As  the  Quaker 
looked  them  over,  (the  ink  being  scarcely  dry,)  the 
igent  asked  :  "  Well,  what  have  you  heard?  "  "I 
t.ave  heard,"  responded  the  Quaker,  with  child-like 
simplicity,  as  he  put  the  documents  in  his  pocket,  "  I 

■■ve  beard  that  the  ship  has  gone  to  the  bottom," 


T-»  THE    LARGEST^t 

l^OR^VPiOlH 

WdN*4Hbr>. 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA, 

For  Purifying  the  Blood. 


This  compound  of  the  veg- 
etable alteratives,  SarsapariT 
la,  Dock,  Stillingia,  and 
Mandrake,  with  the  Iodides 
of  Potash  and  Iron,  makes  a 
most  effectual  cure  of  com- 
plaints affecting  the  blood. 
It  purifies  the  olood,  purges 
out  the  lurking  humors  in  the 
system  thatu  nderrmne  health 
and  settle  into  troublesome 
disorders.  Eruptions  on  the 
_  skin  are  the  appearance  at 
the  surface  of  hftmors  that  should  be  expelled  from  the 
blood.  Internal  derangements  are  the  determination  of 
these  same  humors  to  some  internal  organ  or  organs,  whose 
action  they  derange,  and  whose  substance  they  disease  and 
destroy.  AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA  expelsthese  humors 
from  the  blood.  When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they 
produce  disappear,  such  as  Ulcerations  of  the  Liver,  Stom- 
ach, Kidneys,  Lunes,  Eruptions  and  Eruptive  diseases  of 
the  Skin,  Rose  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Ring- 
worm, Ulcers  and  Sores,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pain  in 
the  Bones,  Side  and  Head,  Female  Weakness,  Sterility, 
Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Emaciation,  and  General  Debility. 
With  their  departure  health  returns. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


PREPARED  BY 
DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CURTIS,    DIXON   &  CO., 
CIGAR    MANUFACTURERS, 

FACTORY,  309  to  313  CLAY  STKEET. 

Office,  No.  309  CIny  Street,  between  Frout  and 

Battery, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
P.  O.  Box  998. 


Pacific  Br  rim  r  of  Education 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions ;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  Tutors  ;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers ;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers' Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  ID-  SuV- 
nzv.  Manager,  19  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  130  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

A  SLAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 
**  Milt  Supplies;  also  Dmjgifts  Gteswwe. 


MEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

-*■"-*■  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  20,)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Seventh  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ;  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  26th 
day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  34th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


[Department  No.  7.] 

IN    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

City  and  .County   of  San   Francisco,  State  of 
California. 


^  Action  brought  in  the  Su- 
perior Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Complaint 
filed  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francis- 
co, in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior 
Court. 


DEST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada.  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada   Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


^HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  Julyf  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  9)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
i2thdayof  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ryiVIDEND    NO  TICE.— OFFICE    OF 

-*—^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
August  2,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  32)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday,  August  15,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  August  9, 
1882,  at  3  P.M.  .  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


EMMA  J.  FAIRBAIRN, 
Plaintiff, 
vs. 
NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRBAIRN 
Defendant. 

J 

yy/E  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

-*■  California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
BAIRN, Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  appear 
in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answer  the  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons — if  served  within 
this  county ;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days — or 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  of  this 
Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ant's willful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  of  the  parties  hereto  to  plaintiff.  Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  plaintiff  and  her  child,  and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.  Reference  to  the 
complaint  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said 
plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de- 
manded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eieht  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seal.l  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerk. 

By  T.  D.   Rugglhs,  Deputy  Clerk. 


ryiVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

"^"^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Aueust  2,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  44,  of  Seventy-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Saturday,  August  12,  1882,  at  the  office 
in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  ur.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    SSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

Ana*.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-"^<3U£hlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL 

X.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street* 


W' 


S.  P.  COLLItfS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND  RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  339  MONT- 
GOMERY, Bad  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S-  FS 


[Department   No.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S   SALE-EXECUTION. 

A,  F.  BENJAMIN,         "\ 

Plaintiff,       I  Superior  Court, 

vs.  !   (Late  4th  District  Court.) 

f  No.   «,467. 

JACOB  LEVY,  EXECUTION. 

Defendant.      J 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly 
attested,  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above- 
entitled  action,  wherein  A.  F.  Benjamin,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  Jacob  Levy,  defend- 
ant, on  the  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1883,  for  the  sum  of 
$3,32797-100X1.  S.  Gold  Coin,  with  interest  thereon  and 
costs,  etc.,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in 
and  to  the  here  nafter  described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  of  said  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Jacob  Levy,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  : 
Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  northerly  line  of  Tyler  Street, 
distant  165  feet  westerly  from  the  west  line  of  Franklin 
Street,  running  thence  westerly  along  said  north  line  of 
Tyler  Street  27  6-13  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  northerly 
120  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  easterly  27  6-12  feet ;  and 
thence  at  right-angles  southerly  120  feet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement. Together  with  the  dwelling  house  thereon 
and  its  appurtenances. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  28th, 
day  of  August,  A.  D .  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  above-described  property,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  August  5,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 

J.  B.  L.  Brandt,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
August  5,  12,   19,  36. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 

ELISABETH  VON  HASSEL,  ^ 

Plaintiff,  Superior  Court. 

Department  No.  7. 

HENRY  VON  HASSEL,        }"Order  of°Sa1e£id  D« 
FREDERICK    M.     HUSTED,  |  •  cree  of  Distribution. 
HENRY  N.  CLEMENT, 

Defendants.     ) 

J JNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

^"^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Distribution  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  7,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1883,  in  the  above-entitled  action, 
wherein  Elisabeth  Von  Hassel.  the  above-named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  Judgment  and  Decree  of  Distribution  against 
Henry  Von  Hassel,  Frederick  M.  Husted,  Henry  N.  Cle- 
ment, defendants,  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1882, 
which  said  Judgment  and  Decree  was,  on  the  29th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1883,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  One  of  said 
Court,  at  page  645,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain 
lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  beingin  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows :  Commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  northerly  line  of  Dorland  Street,  distant  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  (190)  feet  westerly  from  the  westerly  line  of 
Church  Street ;  thence  westerly  along  Dorland  Street  twen- 
ty-four (24)  feet ;  thence  northerly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  (124)  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  one  hundred  (100)  feet 
southerly  from  the  southerly  line  of  Corbett  Street,  and  also 
being  distant  twenty-five  (25)  feet  westerly  from  the  north- 
westerly corner  of  Williams's  fence  ;  thence  easterly  twenty- 
five  (25)  feet  to  said  corner,  and  thence  westerly  along  Wil- 
liams's westerly  line  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  (124) 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  place  of  beginning  ;  being  part  of 
Mission  Block  No.  94. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  14th 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will/Tn  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  distribution,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  inlerest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  July  22,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Wm.  Mathews,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

July  22,  39,  August  5  and  12 . 


SAMUEL|  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer, 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON. 

Stock,  Rea    Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  NEE 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidonul  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANC1SI 


rv  O. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»  x»  it«  xt# 

Schedule  Time,  Monday,  May  15,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


DESTINATION. 


9.3O  A.  M 
*+00  P.  M. 

*4_30  P.  M, 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

^4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A-  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

•4.30  P.  M. 

J8.oo  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A,  M. 

*4.o°  P-  "• 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

IO.CO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.    M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

•4.30  P.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

g.30  A.  M, 

3.30  P.   M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

"4.30  P.  M.' 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4-3°  p  M, 

*8.oo  A.  M 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa 


'  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express.. 

and  East j  Emigrant, 

1'  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore .... 

[  Stockton  /via  Martinez. 

. lone  

.  Knight's  Landing 

'*  "      (JSundays  only) 

. ,  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.Madera  and  Fresno. , 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico .... 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


I  Ogden  and  )  Express , 

"j  East J  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff , 

/  Sacramento,  "J  via  Livermore. 

\  Colfax,    and  >  via  Benicia 

(Alta )  via  Benicia. .. . 

.,  Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
..San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


.  .(tSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. . 
..Woodland.. ... 


..Willows  and  Williams. , 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.4Q  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M, 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
tll.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M, 

5.40  P.  M. 

8. 40  A.  M, 

2.40  P.  M, 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A,  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P,  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.4O  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

tll.40  A.  M, 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

'7.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*7.  40  P.  M 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    1882,    and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


8.30  A.  M 

tg-30  a.  m 
IO.4O  A.  M 
•3.30  p.  M 

4.25  P.  M, 
6.30  P.  M 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "El  Paso"  atAntioch. 


8.30  A.  M. 
10.40  a.  m. 
"3.30  p.  M, 

4.25  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A.  M 
*3-30  P.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park... 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


{: 


Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, 
and  Salinas 


6.40  A.  M 
*8.io  A.  M. 

9.O3    A.  M. 

'10.02   A.  M, 
*3.3^    P.   M 

t  P.     M. 

P.    M 

t  P.    M. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $10,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $1,000,000 

Cash  Assets •   4,007,005 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa- 
ny of  Manchester,  Eng. 

Capital 7^5,000,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,557,481 


BANKING. 


7  HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York 61  Wall  Street, 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


9.O3  A.  M. 
I0.02  A.  M. 
*3-36  P.   M. 

6.00   P.    M. 


*I0.02    A.   M 
6.00    V.    M. 


O.4O  A.  M. 

h3-3o  p.  M.| 


.  HolUster  and  Tres  Pinos 


4-n 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3.30  P.  M. 


(  Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  "1 
■I  Goodall,  Aptos,  Camp  San  > 
(  Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  ) 


10.40A.M.  ]  ..Soledad,  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.00  p.  m. 


*Sundays  excepted.         t Sundays  only. 


British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,000 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      - 


&    CO. 

MANAGER. 


316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


"J HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Bank. ; 
Chicago,  linion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  91.  Rothschild  & 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,    8.30,    9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6,3o,   7.00,  *t7-3°.  8-°°i   M8.30, 
9.00,  *t9-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  a.oo,  3.00,  *t3-3°, 
4.00,   *t4.3o,  5.00,  *t5-3°.  6-co,  *t6.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY"— *6.oo,  *6.3o,   7.00,  *7-30,  8.oo,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,   10.00,  Jio,3o,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  a.oo, 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.00,  9.30, 

"12.00 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.00, 

•8.30,   9.00,    10.00,    11.00,    2.00,    3.00,   4.00,     4.30,  5.00, 

*5'3°»  6-oo,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *s. 32,  "6.02,  6.32,  7-°*, 

7.32,  8.02,  8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11. oa,   11.32, 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.  21,  *s-5i,  6zi'  6-5*     7-5i> 

8.51,  9.51.  10.51,  n.51,  12.51,  1.51,  2.51,  3-51.  4.5V-5I. 

6.51,  7-5ij  9-21,  10.51- 
From   ALAMEDA— *5-i5.   *S-45.  6-i5.  7-i°.    T7-35.  e-*°. 

M8.35,  9.10,    *t9.35,  %o.io,    *tio.35,  11. 10,   12.10,    1.10, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *l4-35,  5-i°«  *t5-35i   6.10,  *|6.35,   7.1^, 

*T7.3S>  9-i5>  10.45. 
From  BERKELEY— *5-4S,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45,  *8,i5- 

8.45.  t9-i5.  9-45,   tio-r5.  io-45.   t"-i5.  "-45,  12-45,  I-45- 

a. 45.  3-45.  -M5,    4-45,    5-15.  5-45.    6-*S,  6-45.  7-45,  9-*5. 

"10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— ^5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45. 

8.45,  9.45.  10.45,  1-45.  2.45,    3-45.  4-45,   *5-*5.  5-45.  "6.15, 

6-45,  *7-'5- 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruzat 
4:15  P.  M.t  arriving  at  San  Franc  sco  at  8:40  P.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket   Offices — Passenger  Depo       Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  I    .iace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  P    jUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  &  Tlct.  Agt. 

£3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R, 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  z, 

^"*"     1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Saa  Quentin  Ferry)— *7>  10, 
t8.i5,  "9.20,  +10.15  A.  M.,  +1.10,  *i-35.  +3-45,  *4-5oP-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo,  "S.so  A.  M.,  '3.20,  ^5.30, 
+6.30  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t-  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '8.00, 
+8.50,  *io.3S,  +11.30  A.  M.,  *2.i5,  +2.20,  +4.25.  *s,25  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— *6. 50,  +7.30,  "8.45  A.  M.,  +6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.     +  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Ly  ford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  I, 1882 684.332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE   CO., 

of  London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
AORTNERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen,     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

Aggregate  Capital $3T,092,750 

Aggregate  Assets 41,896,933 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE  BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5.   9.15, 


ii.iS.  i- IS,  3-T5 


From  OAKLAND— "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4-15- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (+)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days  only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  iot  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t 


J|tmj?afct 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 
/ 


Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER.  ^ 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

NONE   GENUINE  BUT   WITH  A  BLUE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5££  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8. 50,  1  o.  30  A.  M. ,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.   M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,    9.30  A.    M., 

12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15.5-15,  7-I5  p-  M- 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.   M. 


8K||  A.  M.   Daily,    Sundays   excepted,    (via   Saucelito 
•Wv     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito  )  5 .00  P .  M. 


1QK  P.M.  Daily,  Sundays   excepted,  (via  San  Quenti 
•OO     Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN   for   Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.     (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
M  endocino  City^ 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

toretum  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50 

Tomales  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


WM,    G.   ELLIOTT, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410  California  Street, 

San.  Franelsco,  Cal, 


The  Eank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL  ■ 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  a  p,  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Arabic Saturday,  August  12th. 

Oceanic Thursday,  August  24th. 

*°Ptic Tuesday,  September  5th. 

Belffic Thursday,  September   28th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  " 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


C.    J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St,, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    GARDENS,    HULLS,     JUNES,     AXD    I  IRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

SIAMUFACTURIXG  COMPANY. 


SUNDAY  FXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry (Excursion  Train 

8.15  A#  M.  from   San  Quentin  Ferry  f  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &.  CO., 

JMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

322-324    FRONT    STREET 


Liquor    Dealers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


51UI  QOA  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
IU  $*VAddressSTINSON&Co.,  Portland,  Me 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

R.    U.    PEASE  Jr.,  S.  H.  Ui:.VYOX,  Agents, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Address  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Blo.se,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steaiu  Hose,  Brewers'  Uuse,  Steam  Eirc-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MAHE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  roth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
soth,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


SANSOME    ST.  S.F" 

'  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  tor 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSF".. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup-es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Fraucisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  tlic  world. 
It  Is  Are  and  enrlliquuke  -  proof.  It  lias  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  Uglit,  and  airy. 
Tii  f  veutUalloii  is  perlect.  A  batli  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  brond  balconies,  Ms 
carriage- way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotelB. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


SIMMER   RECREATION. 

DUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,     DC 

•*•        can's  Mills — A  favorite  resort  for  tourists. 
fishing,  hunting,  boating.     QUEEN  &  GOO  " 


mm 
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E.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

San  Francises 

Ad. 

TlIstaHiisliec! 

1860. 

CapitaLStocl 

&£QDO.OOO.O(L 

Surplus     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal„  July  1,  I8S2. 
We  fate  pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following    Thirty-eighth  Senii- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank : 
RESOCKCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 12,S25  35 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

Land  Association  Stoeb 15,121  55 

Loans  and  Discounts 1,7S5.000  20 

Dne  from  Banks 527,279  09 

3Ioney  on  hand 632.365  30 

IJARELITUES.  S3.752.onfl  Oi> 

Capital  paid  up., > vSl,O0O.00O  00 

Surplus 460.S00  70 

J>ue  Depositors 1,953,6.72  St' 

Due  Banks 337,*»l  O! 

Dividends  unpaid 134  5< 

83, 753,000  Or 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doin 
all  kinds  of  hanging  business. 


BAKING 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  anfl  Bi-Carlj.  Soda 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Newton  k.  £  Go. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Price  $25 


Weight  170  lbs. 

Has  2$ -inch 
Steel  Teeth. 

Made  to  rotate  either 
way.  Very  thorough 
in  its  work  and  don't 
injure  the  vines  or 
trees.  Used  by  R.E. 
Blowers,  G.G.Eriggs 
and  all  leading  vine- 
yardists. 
THE  JACKSON  VHreTAED  HAERO  W. 

The  Best  Harrow  made  for  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

Made  by  JACKSON  &  TEUJIAN,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

WILLIAMS     WIMOND    &    €0. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Bine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Bacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


A 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVERMAN   &   LETT,) 

\  [Manufacturers  of  FIXE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


Apollinaris 

K         "THE  QUEEN    OF  TABLE   WATERS." 

British  Medical  journal. 

"  Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening." 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
"  Exhilarating;  good  for  Loss  of  Appetite" 

Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 

-A-IsTIsnJJLL    SALE,    10    MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  a-nd  Mineral  Water  Dralers. 

be^w"^_:r.e    of    imitations. 
FOR  SALE  BT  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.    MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME  &   LONG,    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 
«;rovesteen  &  fuller,  of  new  york, 

TAYLOR   &   FARLEY   ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &   CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


PIANOS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

One  Henry  Miller,  second-hand  square  Piano,  in  good  order. 
Price.  $200,  in  payments  of  ten  dollars  per  month :  or  will  rent  tor 
five  dollars  per  month.  Also,  ONE  FISHER  UPRIGHT  PIANO, 
ebonized  case,  nearly  new.    For  rent  at  a  low  price.    Inquire  of 

SAMUEL     CARSON, 

Publisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller, 

120  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


«-:-- 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 
Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    - 


$750,000 
$1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL.  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  ].  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


E.  DETRICK  &  GO. 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  BAGS  AND  BFRLAPS.  all 
kinds,  BAG-TWINES.  HYDRAILIC  HOSE.  Sole  Agents  for  MOINT 
VERNON  CO,'S  Ul't'K,  all  widths,  Bussell  Haul's  Co.'s  COTTON  BELT- 
ING, Russell  nanf'g  Co.'s  SEAMLESS  LINEN  HOSE.  Tower's  Celebrated 
OILED   CLOTHING. 

TENTS,    HAMMOCKS,    CAMP    COTS,    CHAIRS, 
STOOLS,    AND    CAMPERS'    OUTFITS. 

Tents  let  by  the  Week  or  Month.    AMERICAN  FLAGS,  BUNTING. 

5,  7  A\D  9  CALIFORNIA,  and  108,  110  and  112  MARKET  STS. 


ICHI  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 


We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AFTOPHONE. 

The.  Argonaut  is  printed  with  ShattucJc&  Fletcher's  ink. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Fse. 


MAIN  OFFICE  : 
210   BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Bealc  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


NATURAL 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


X.  D.— Examine  the  cork. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    In   -Gents*    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


AKT-PAIXTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street. 


"RINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


, 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    WRAITH     OF    STEPHEN     ARNOLD. 


A   Story   of  the   War. 


I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  sleeping,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  good  while,  judging   from   the  fact  that   I  felt 
thoroughly  rested  and  refreshed  when  I  awoke.    I  was  awak- 
ened by  what  seemed  to  me   a  breath  of  cold  air  striking 
I    on  my  face,  and  around  me  was  darkness  and  silence.     I 
could  no  longer  hear  the  scratching  of  the  pencil.     Then  I 
struck  a  light,  and  saw  the  book  outspread,  and  the  pencil  ly- 
1    ing  upon  it.     I  drew  the  book  over  to  myself,  and  read  the 
i    following  statement,  written   lightly,  but  in  the  clear,  free 

I   handwriting  of  an  educated  man  : 
"  Thank  you,  brave,  kind  friend,  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me,  and  for  that  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  shall  owe 
1.,    you  when  you  will  have   complied  with  the  very   unusual 
but  not  difficult  requests  I  am  about  to  make  of  you.     Ever 
since  I  was  separated  from  the  corpse  lying  here  I  have  been 
I    striving  to  get  into  communication  with  some  living  man, 
,    but  without  success,  and  this  has  been  a  great  sorrow  to  me. 
\    You   at   first  did  not  realize  my   presence,  but  your  horse 
j    did,  and  for  hours  and  hours   I   was   trying  to  force  him  to 
come  to  this  spot.     I  have  not  obtained  a  new  body — which 
is  the  greatest  want  and  need  of  man  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
his  earthly  form —  and  therefore  it  happens  that  the  contact 
of  my  naked  soul  and  spirit  with  any  physical  object  is  a 
i     torture  to  me,  and  the  light,  especially  the  light  of  the  sun, 
I    is  a  cause  of  exquisite  suffering.     In  spite  of  the  anguish 
caused  by  these  efforts  I  have  persevered  in  trying  to  com- 
municate with  men  in  the  flesh.     If  you  had  been  a  coward 
(    or  a  fool  I  must  necessarily  have  failed  again,  because,  not 
•    having  obtained  the  new  body,  I  can  do  very  little  except 
;.    through  this  fast  rotting  corpse,  since  I  think  Christians  have 
I    discarded  the  idea  of  being  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  men 
seem  to  entertain  some  groundless  but  universal  fear  of  all 
disembodied  spirits.     I  am,  therefore,  without  hope,  unless 
>     some  strong-hearted,  clear-sighted,  charitable  man  shall  do 
8    for  me  what  I  beseech  you  to  undertake. 

"The  facts  are  these:  My  name  is  Stephen  Arnold.  I 
I  was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  I  had  been  engaged  in 
practice  for  two  years  when  the  war  began.  I  volunteered 
in  an  Arkansas  regiment,  and  my  body  was  cut  almost  in 
two  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  recent  battle  fought  here.  I  was 
('  just  of  age  when  I  entered  the  army,  and  a  mere  boy  when 
attending  medical  lectures.  At  this  time  I  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Amy  Ramsay,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
I  neighbors,  and  we  loved  each  other  devotedly.  But  Amy's 
family  were  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  the  strictest  kind,  and 
I,  like  too  many  young  medical  students  who  learn  the  se- 
crets of  the  dissecting-room  so  soon  in  life,  was  a  confirmed 
materialist.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  soul  in  a 
man  that  I  could  not  reach  with  trephine  and  scalpel.  Not 
only  was  I  utterly  devoid  of  the  faith  on  which  old  Squire 
Ramsey  and  his  family  builded  their  daily  life,  but  my  mo- 
rality was  at  loose  ends  in  all  respects,  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  my  life  was  shameful.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  old  squire  became  aware  of  the  at- 
tachment existing  between  Amy  and  myself,  he  very  sol- 
emnly declared  that  he  would  rather  see  Amy  laid  in  the 
grave  than  see  her  married  to  me. 

"This  opposition  only  intensified  our  affection,  and  while 
Amy  strictly  followed  her  father's  injunctions  in  regard  to 
her  intercourse  with  me,  she  never  hesitated  to  say  that  it 
did  not  change  her  heart  toward  me.  It  was  impossible,  of 
course,  for  her  to  avoid  meeting  me  at  the  neighborhood 
gatherings  which  constituted  the  society  of  our  country  life, 
and  her  constant  plea  and  prayer  was  that  if  I  really  loved 
her  as  I  said,  I  would  so  regulate  my  life  as  ere  long  to  win 
her  father's  approval  of  our  union. 

"  I  secured  a  short  furlough  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  re- 
turned home.  Of  course  I  saw  Amy  repeatedly.  Our  affec- 
tion had  only  been  made  the  stronger  by  my  absence, 
and  as  my  conduct  while  in  the  service,  like  that  of  most 
Confederate  soldiers,  had  been  very  exemplary,  I  felt  old 
Squire  Ramsay's  interdiction  of  my  visits  to  his  house  to  be 
grievously  unjust,  although  he  had  never  forbidden  Amy  to 
recognize  me  as  an  acquaintance  or  friend  when  we  met  at 
other  places.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  was  as  hard  as 
iron.  He  finally  yielded  so  far  as  to  say  in  the  hearing  of 
some  one,  from  whom  he  knew  that  I  would  quickly  get  the 
information,  that  as  a  Southerner  he  admired  the  devotion  I 
was  reported  to  have  shown  to  the  cause  of  Southern  in- 
dependence, and  rejoiced  over  the  great  amendment  in  my 
moral  conduct,  and  that  if  I  preserved  this  reputation  for 
good  decorum  another  year,  he  might  himself  believe  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  permanent,  but  that  for  the  present  he 
absolutely  forbade  anything  like  intimacy  between  his  daugh- 
ter and  myself. 

"  On  the  night  preceding'  the  day  on  which  I  was  com- 
pelled to  set  out  for  the  army  under  the  terms  of  my  furlough, 
I  had  persuaded  Amy  to  meet  me  in  the  orchard  back  of  her 
father's  house  for  a  farewell  interview.  We  had  made  this 
arrangement  at  church,  and  I  suppose  that  it  was  the  only 
time  she  had  ever  disregarded  her  father's  injunctions  as  to 
any  private  meetings  with  me,  or  indeed  in  regard  to  any 
other  matter  whatever.  She  was  young,  loving,  artless,  and 
innocent,  and  I  had  never  in  my  life  even  attempted  to  put 
any  restraint  upon  my  passions,  appetites,  or  desires. 


"  My  interview  with  Amy  in  the  balmy  air  and  under  the 
moonlight  of  a  Southern  sky  soon  became  for  both  of  us  an 
agony  of  grief,  love,  and  passion.  She  from  her  very  youth 
and  innocence,  and  I  from  habitual  indulgence  of  every  pas- 
sion and  longing,  yielded  to  the  sway  of  that  resistless  love 
which  had  become  the  dominant  influence  of  both  our 
lives,  and  our  union  was  consummated  without  the  interven- 
tion of  priest  or  magistrate. 

"  The  next  morning  I  set  out  to  rejoin  my  regiment.  The 
idea  that  any  misfortune  might  prevent  us  from  ever  being 
united  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  church  and  of 
society,  had  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  ;  but  a  few  days 
before  we  evacuated  Atlanta  I  received  a  letter  which  had 
been  a  long  time  on  the  way,  in  which  Amy  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  '  Darling,  come  home  to  me.  I  suffer  cruelly,  not  be- 
cause I  have  any  doubt  of  you ;  but  because  I  think  I 
will  die  if  our  child  should  be  bom  while  its  father  is  away. 
Come,  if  only  for  a  day.  Yours  for  life,  death,  and  eternity, 
Amy.' 

"  This  result  of  our  indiscretion  had  never  suggested  itself 
to  my  mind,  and  the  thought  of  the  anguish  I  had  brought 
upon  the  only  woman  for  whom  my  heart  ever  yearned  was 
intolerable.  From  the  very  moment  that  I  received  her 
letter  my  only  desire  was  to  return  to  Amy,  and  I  applied 
at  once  for  a  lurlough  for  that  purpose,  having  already  re- 
solved to  desert  and  go  at  any  cost  if  it  should  be  refused  ; 
for  any  dishonor  to  myself  appeared  preferable  to  absence 
from  Amy  under  such  circumstances.  Before,  however,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  get  any  response  to  my  appli- 
cation for  furlough  in  the  course  of  the  routine  of  business, 
there  came  the  hurried  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  and  our  double- 
quick  march  to  Jonesboro.  In  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
with  Amy's  letter  next  my  heart,  and  with  little  thought  or 
care  for  anything  but  her  and  her  unhappy  condition,  a 
cannon-ball  crushed  through  the  body  of  this  corpse  here, 
and  as  I  came  forth  from  the  broken  frame,  even  the  lurid 
light  of  the  battle-field  caused  me  exquisite  pain.  But  al- 
most instantly  I  felt  myself  enveloped  by  an  existence 
separate  from  my  own,  and  borne  away  with  the  velocity  of 
lightning  to  the  dark  side  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
the  side  of  the  earth  away  from  the  sun,  I  grew  calm,  and 
free  from  the  sense  of  pain. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  you  fully  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  communicate  with  each  other, 
but  I  was  given  to  understand  that  contact  with  physical 
bodies  (especially  animated  physical  bodies)  and  ex- 
posure to  the  light  would  always  torture  me,  until  I  should 
be  clothed  with  a  new  body,  and  that  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  this,  if  it  should  ever  occur,  could  not  be 
foretold. 

"As  soon  as  darkness  began  to  envelope  this  western 
hemisphere,  I  passed  over  with  it  into  Arkansas,  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  known  to  Amy  that  I  was  near  her ;  but  even 
at  the  cost  of  exquisite  pain  to  myself  I  could  do  no  more 
than  to  awaken  a  vague  terror  and  longing  in  her  bosom  ; 
although  I  have  been  with  her  in  many  hours  of  darkness, 
and  have  felt  that  her  condition  inflicts  enduring  anguish 
upon  me.  I  am  somehow  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  reason  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  new  body 
is  that  I  have  done  nothing  by  which  Amy  and  her  child  can 
be  relieved  from  the  wrong  I  have  done  them.  I  have  gone 
along  the  lines  of  the  army,  both  in  Virginia  and  in  the  West, 
and  have  visited  many  cities,  searching  everywhere  for  a  man 
who  might  be  physically  and  mentally  endowed  with  such 
peculiarities  as  would  enable  him  to  render  me  the  priceless 
boon  which  I  am  about  to  solicit  at  your  hands.  Will  you 
consent  to  undertake  it  ?  For  God's  sake,  for  pity's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  a  pure-hearted,  suffering  girl  and  her  unborn 
child,  do  not  refuse  my  prayer  ! 

"  You  are  just  my  age,  of  precisely  my  stature.  Your  clear- 
cut  face  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  mine.  The  color  of  your 
eyes,  and  hair,  and  complexion,  all  are  wonderfully  like  my 
own.  If  you  will,  you  can  enable  me  to  carry  out  my  plan 
to  rehabilitate  Amy  and  her  child,  morally  and  socially.  The 
things  that  must  be  done  to  that  end  will  of  course  be  my  acts, 
although  you  must  permit  me  to  use  your  material  form 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  them.  In  addition  to  these 
physical  qualities  which  especially  fit  you  to  aid  me  in  this 
undertaking,  you  are  possessed  of  calm,  self-centered,  im- 
perturbable courage.  This  would  enable  you  to  consent 
that  I  might  go  into  your  frame  and  possess  it,  as  the  legion 
that  were  cast  out  possessed  the  tombs-man  at  Gadara.  It 
would  not  excite  in  you  any  of  those  emotions  of  terror  or  of 
loathing  at  the  idea  of  intimacy  with  a  disembodied  spirit 
which  in  ordinary  men  sometimes  produce  insanity,  epi- 
lepsy, or  catalepsy,  and  those  other  diseases  which  baffle 
medical  science.  Indeed  you  would  be  able,  without  expe- 
riencing any  shock — moral,  physical,  or  intellectual — to  re- 
main quiescent  while  I  might  be  in  entire  control  of  your 
physical  organism,  acting  in  you  and  for  you  in  carrying  out 
the  scheme  which  I  believe  necessary  for  my  everlasting  peace, 
and  for  the  temporal  happiness  of  Amy  and  her  child.  We 
might  sit  down  and  sup  together,  if  you  will  suffer  it  to  be 
so.  You  could,  whenever  you  desire  it,  resume  your  normal 
activity  and  self-control,  although  I  pray  you  not  to  do  so 
until  I  shall  have  completed  the  work  contemplated,  and 
then  you  can  drive  me  out  whenever  you  determine  to  do  so. 
Therefore  I  beseech  you  to  permit  me  to  possess  you.  If 
you  will  consent  to  this  arrangement  for  thirty  days,  I  will 
go  over  in  your  person,  and  have  the  marriage  service  read  I 


by  a  preacher  for  Amy  and  myself.  I  will  arrange  with  an 
old  minister,  who  is  my  friend,  to  perform  the  ceremony  and 
give  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  leaving  the  date  blank,  and  on 
the  next  day  will  go  to  old  Squire  Ramsay,  and  openly  and 
publicly  claim  my  wife.  There  need  be  no  lie  told  about  it, 
and  Amy  need  do  nothing  more  than  to  claim  me  as  her 
husband,  saying  that  we  had  been  privately  married.  It  is 
simply  a  concession  to  the  usages  of  society,  but  it  is  one 
which  would  rehabilitate  a  good  woman  and  her  child,  and 
save  unsold  sorrows  and  mortifications.  I  believe,  also,  that 
if  this  were  accomplished  I  could  obtain  the  new  or  spiritual 
body. 

"If  you  will  do  this  vast,  inestimable  favor  for  me,  in  ten 
days  you  can  be  with  Amy  ;  you  can  remain  ten  days,  and 
in  ten  days  more  we  can  return  hither,  and  I  will  go  out  of 
you,  and  relieve  you  of  my  presence  forever.  Of  course 
every  one  will  believe  that  I  have  come  home  upon  a  thirty 
days'  furlough  in  consequence  of  her  condition,  and  after  my 
return  to  the  army  they  will  only  have  to  chronicle  the  dis- 
appearance of  another  soldier.  If  any  objection  to  this  ar- 
rangement occurs  to  you,  tell  it  to  me  without  reserve,  and  I 
will  write  an  answer  in  this  book,  if  it  should  appear  to  me 
that  the  objection  is  not  well  founded.  Unless  you  are  in- 
capable of  compassion  for  those  who  suffer,  I  know  that  I 
have  not  appealed  to  your  manhood  and  your  sympathy 
in  vain." 

I  reflected  for  some  time  upon  the  strange  petition  thus 
marvelously  and  pathetically  addressed  to  me.  At  last  I 
said  : 

"  Two  objections  occur  to  me.  One  of  them  is  an  objec- 
tion to  the  morality  of  the  whole  proceeding.  I  am  to  false- 
ly personate  a  dead  man.  The  other  objection  is  based  upon 
a  proper  regard  for  my  own  interests — self-preservation.  If  I 
suffer  you  to  possess  me  as  you  propose,  what  assurance 
have  I  that  I  will  be  able  to  '  cast  you  out '  at  the  termina- 
tion of  bur  engagement  if  you  should  feel  disinclined  to  go  ? 
If  you  can  satisfy  me  upon  these  two  points  I  will  con- 
sent to  what  you  propose,  strange  and  unparalleled  as  the 
whole  thing  appears." 

Immediately  after  I  heard  the  pencil  scratching  in  the 
book,  and  when  the  sound  had  ceased,  I  read  what  my 
weird  correspondent  had  written,  as  follows  : 

"  To  your  ethical  objections  I  desire  to  present  two  an- 
swers :  First,  what  I  propose  to  you  is  not  a  case  of  *  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come';  it  is  an  act  not  wrong  of  itself, 
and  is  done  with  the  highest  and  purest  motives.  The  sec- 
ond answer  I  make  is  that  you  are  not  to  do  anything.  You 
are  only  to  enable  me  to  do  something  which  I  am  bound  in 
honor  and  good  conscience  to  do,  if  it  be  possible.  Your 
body  is  not  you  any  more  than  this  decaying  corpse  is  I. 
The  act  will  be  mine,  not  yours,  and  I  presume  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  question  about  the  fact  that,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble for  me  to  do  so,  I  ought  to  carry  out  my  promise  to 
marry  Amy.  To  your  second  objection  I  answer,  in  perfect 
candor,  that  you  are  calm,  wise,  and  resolute  enough  to  cast 
me  out  even  though  I  should  be  unwilling  to  go,  and  that  in 
your  own  consciousness  you  know  this  to  be  so.  If  you  were 
not,  you  might  indeed  be  incurring  a  most  fearful  risk  in  per- 
mitting any  spirit  to  possess  your  body.  In  the  second  place, 
I  have  to  state  the  simple  fact  that  I  would  go  out  of  you 
voluntarily,  because  I  hope  to  get  *  a  new  body ' — a  hope 
the  mighty  force  of  which  I  do  not  think  you  can  fully  un- 
derstand. In  addition,  I  can  only  pledge  you  my  solemn 
word,  and  the  hope  I  cherish  of  one  day  completing  my  spir- 
itual being  by  the  acquisition  of  a  spiritual  form,  that  I  will 
come  out  of  you  as  soon  as  this  good  work  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  we  shall  have  returned  to  this  spot.  If  you  con- 
sent, remain  as  passive  and  receptive  as  you  can,  holding  this 
withered  hand  in  yours,  and  I  will  come  in  to  you." 

I  pondered  over  this  grave,  mysterious  question  long  and 
earnestly.  Half-forgotten  passages  of  the  old  and  new  Tes- 
taments referring  to  demoniacal  possession  and  cognate  ex- 
periences, and  all  that  I  had  ever  read  upon  weird  and 
ghostly  subjects  came  flooding  back  into  my  mind,  clothed 
with  an  actual,  unmistakable  meaning,  more  real  and  practi- 
cal than  any  interpretation  which  the  wildest  flight  of  fancy 
could  have  invested  them  with.  Here  was  the  disembodied 
spirit  present;  he  was  praying  to  be  permitted  to  "pos- 
sess "  my  body.  I  think  my  resolution  turned  finally  upon 
the  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  if  I  admitted  him  I 
could  cast  him  out,  no  matter  how  unwilling  he  might  be  to 

go- 
So,  clasping  the  skeleton  hand  once  more  in  mine,  I  said  : 
"  Come." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  the  experience  that 
followed.  Perhaps  if  some  scientist  could  devise 
means  by  which  one  might  grasp  the  poles  of  an 
electric  battery,  and  receive  the  charge  of  it  without 
experiencing  any  shock  whatever,  without  even  the  percep- 
tion of  any  mechanical  means  or  appliances  whatever,  the 
quiet  influx  of  that  subtile  fluid  might  be  something  like 
what  I  felt,  and  when  the  peaceful  process  seemed  to  have 
pervaded  my  whole  frame,  I  was  distinctly  conscious 
that  my  body  was  tenanted  by  a  being  separate  from  my- 
self—an alter  ego  indeed. 

A  new  and  startling  experience  soon  presented  itself  to 
me.  If  you  will  close  your  eyes,  and  think  intensely  of  the 
words  or  music  of  some  familiar  song,  you  will  be  able  to 
see  them  without  speaking  or  uttering  the  words  or  notes  at 
all ;  and  so  all  at  once  I  saw  the  fact  that  my  strange  _ 
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was  saying,  or  rather  impressing  upon  my  brain,  so  that  I 
could  see  it  as  well  as  I  could  have  heard  it  if  some  one  had 
spoken  the  words,  the  following  : 

"  Friend,  I  thank  you.  It  is  good  to  be  once  more 
clothed  in  human  form." 

Then  I  became  conscious  of  answering  in  the  same  mys- 
terious way,  but  as  distinctly  and  emphatically  as  if  I  had 
spoken  the  words  : 

"But  the  physical  organism  is  mine,  and  I  intend  to  keep 
it.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  any  contest  between  us  about  the 
permanent  possession  of  this  tabernacle,  let  it  begin  and  end 
now  and  here." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  my  mysterious  tenant,  "  I  am  far  too 
grateful  to  you  to  be  capable  of  ever  wishing  to  wrong  you. 
I  will  keep  my  promise  to  the  letter,  and  when  I  leave  you 
I  know  you  will  be  glad  that  you  aided  me  in  doing  a  good 
work  here,  and  in  attaining  to  the  '  new  body  ' ;  for,  though 
this  frame  of  yours  is  a  splendid  one  indeed,  I  fancy  that  the 
spiritual  form  for  which  I  yearn  is  far  more  excellent." 

"  Then,"  answered  I,  "you  shall  be  a  welcome  guest  for 
thirty  days  ;  and  now  let  us  go  to  sleep." 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  all  these  things  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  are  "  strange,"  "  improbable,"  "  incom- 
prehensible," "  impossible,"  and  all  that,  yet  nevertheless  the 
undoubted  fact  is  that  they  all  occurred  just  as  I  have 
stated  them;  and  I  fell  asleep  there  on  the  battle-field  of 
Jonesboro,  wondering  none  the  less  at  these  strange  expe- 
riences because  I  knew  that  they  had  actually  occurred. 

******** 

With  the  rising  sun  I  sprang  up,  saddled  my  horse,  and 
rode  down  to  the  spring  to  make  my  morning's  ablutions, 
feed  my  horse,  consume  my  own  rations,  and  then  resume  my 
journey. 

I  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  my  mysterious 
friend  during  the  whole  time  ;  but  after  having  ridden  along 
for  several  hours  communing  with  my  own  thoughts,  I  sud- 
denly became  conscious  that  Stephen  Arnold  was  making 
use  of  my  brain,  and  I  saw  the  following  words  as  plainly 
as  I  could  have  heard  them  if  they  had  been  articulately 
spoken  : 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  intrude  upon  you,  nor  to  use  your 
phrenic  nerves  except  when  you  desire  conversation  with 
me,  but  I  wish  to  suggest  that  if  you  are  traveling  for  my 
benefit,  it  would  be  better  to  turn  southwardly  by  the  first 
State  road,  and  make  for  West  Point  or  Opelika  " 

Then,  just  as  if  two  girls  were  playing  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  upon  the  same  piano,  (except  that  ours  was  a  voice- 
less symphony,)  the  brain  seemed  responsive  to  my  thought, 
which  answered  : 

"Certainly;  I  will  do  so.  You  may  be  assured,  also,  that  any 
suggestions  you  may  desire  to  make  will  not  be  intrusive 
at  all." 

I  let  the  brain  go,  and  he  instantly  replied  with  it  : 

"  Then  I  suggest  further  that  you  will  perhaps  find 
this  body  of  yours  requiring  a  little  more  sleep  and  a  little 
more  food  than  usual,  if  we  are  both  to  make  use  of  it.  I 
have  no  experience  of  such  a  case,  but  from  my  professional 
studies  I  suppose  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  human  in- 
strument would  suffer  exhaustion  more  rapidly  from  being 
used  by  two  than  if  they  performed  only  the  customary  ser- 
vice." 

We  rode  along  until  the  hour  of  noon  had  come,  and  I  saw 
before  us  a  neat  frame  house,  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  I  de- 
termined to  get  Auster  shod,  and  to  obtain  a  meal  for  myself. 
I  quickly  found  the  disciple  of  Vulcan,  and  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  him,  proposing  to  give  him  a  sixty-dollar  Con- 
federate note  to  shoe  my  horse  "  all  round,"  and  get  dinner 
for  him  and  myself.  The  smith  said  that  I  and  my  horse 
should  be  welcome  to  all  we  could  eat  without  remuneration, 
but  that  he  could  not  do  the  work  I  wanted  ;  he  had  neither 
coal  nor  iron  ;  there  was  none  in  the  country. 

I  was  familiar  enough  with  the  condition  of  things 
to  take  in  the  situation  at  once.  The  nature  of  my  ser- 
vice in  the  army  had  been  such  that  money  was  often  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  consequence  to  me,  and  I  seldom  left  the  brigade 
without  having  large  sums  in  Confederate  notes,  a  generous 
supply  of  "  greenbacks,"  and  some  gold  and  silver  upon  my 
person,  and  the  government  had  never  refused  any  applica- 
tion I  made  for  either  kind  of  "money."  I  therefore  handed 
the  smith  four  half-dollars  in  silver,  and  assured  him  that  I 
thought  he  had  wit  enough  to  make  some  arrangement  for 
shoeing  my  horse.  The  keen  fellow  laughed,  and  looked  a 
little  ashamed,  as  he  said  in  a  droll  sort  of  way  : 

"Well,  I'll  try  anyhow." 

He  called  a  bright  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
was  practicing  the  Confederate  drill  with  an  old  shot-gun  in 
the  front  yard,  and  told  him  to  go  up  into  the  barn  loft  and 
bring  down  a  sack  of  charcoal.  The  smith  himself  went  to 
an  old  wagon  behind  the  shop,  and  having  wrenched  off  one 
of  the  tires,  he  heated  it  at  the  forge,  and  cut  off  a  piece  with 
which  to  make  horseshoes.  The  deft  way  in  which  the 
smith  handled  hammer  and  tongs  soon  satisfied  me  that  he 
was  master  of  his  craft,  and  at  his  request  I  went  into  the 
house  to  wait  for  dinner. 

The  housewife  was  hearty  and  hospitable,  and  everything 
about  the  place  indicated  a  happy  and  prosperous  home.  At 
the  bountiful  table  the  smith  opened  conversation  with  the 
universal  inquiry  about  the  news  "  from  the  front,"  and  I 
gave  all  that  I  had.  Finally  I  asked  him  how  it  happened 
that  he  was  not  in  the  army.  He  blushed  with  generous 
shame,  as  if  the  question  were  in  some  way  an  imputation 
upon  his  patriotism,  and  answered  : 

"Just  owing  to  my  infernal  bad  luck.  There  were  only 
two  blacksmiths  in  this  township,  and  the  planters  demanded 
that  one  of  them  might  be  exempted,  to  keep  their  plows  and 
wagons  in  running  order,  and  both  of  us  wanted  to  go.  As 
neither  of  us  would  give  way,  they  finally  made  us  throw 
dice  for  the  privilege  of  going — and  Brown,  confound  him  ! — 
beat  me.     He  is  Captain  Brown — and  I  had  to  stay  at  home." 

"  He  feels  pretty  badly  about  it,"  said  the  wife,  "  but  all  of 
the  neighbors  insist  that  he  can  do  more  for  the  cause  at 
home  with  his  forge  than  a  dozen  men  could  do  with  their 
muskets  in  the  army." 

I  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  consoled  the  dissatisfied 
patriot  by  declaring  that  true  honor  for  a  Confederate  con- 
sisted in  doing  his  best  in  any  station  in  which  he  could  best 
aid  the  cause,  without  consulting  his  own  feelings  and  prefer- 
ences. 

Bay  Auster  testified  his  extreme  satisfaction  with  the 


bountiful  feed  the  smith's  son  had  given  him  by  uttering  that 
peculiar  rubble-rubble  sound  which  a  horse  can  make  with 
his  lips,  and  by  which  he  can  express  so  many  phases  of 
feeling,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  and  by  rubbing  his  head 
against  my  shoulder  as  soon  as  I  had  come  near  enough  to 
him.  He  then  turned  up  each  foot  in  succession  to  have  me 
inspect  his  new  shoes,  and  to  get  my  opinion  of  the  smith's 
work. 

We  then  resumed  our  journey.  We  traveled  on  until 
nightfall,  and  having  been  hospitably  received  into  a 
planter's  house,  we  passed  the  night  in  such  comfort 
as  had  been  unusual  to  me  during  the  three  years  I  had 
been  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  the  next  morning 
my  horse  and  I  resumed  our  journey,  refreshed  and  hope- 
ful. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  arrangement  I  had 
made  with  Arnold,  the  journey  was  prosecuted  southwardly 
in  the  direction  of  Opelika,  instead  of  westward  toward  the 
Tallapoosa  River,  as  I  had  originally  intended. 

Having  taken  the  railroad  at  Opelika  on  the  fourth  day 
after  Stephen  Arnold  had  become  my  guest,  the  excitement 
of  travel,  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  train,  the  CQntinual 
meeting  with  old  acquaintances  and  the  making  of  new 
ones,  and  the  almost  ceaseless  clatter  of  conversation  about 
the  progress  and  duration  of  the  war  with  which  every  car, 
depot,  and  hotel  were  filled,  almost  rendered  any  communica- 
tion with  him  impracticable,  and  he  remained  entirely  quies- 
cent while  I  followed  the  line  of  travel  from  Opelika  to  a 
point  within  a  few  miles  of  Memphis,  from  which  point,  on 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  I  walked  into  the  last-named 
city.  On  the  morning  following  I  purchased  a  serviceable 
horse,  crossed  the  river  to  Hopefield,  on  the  Arkansas  side, 
and  began  a  new  journey  in  the  saddle,  which  Arnold  in- 
formed me  would  require  three  days  of  pretty  constant 
riding  before  we  could  reach  the  place  of  Amy  Ramsay's 
residence. 

The  strange  being  who  shared  my  fleshly  tabernacle  with 
me  had  been  my  guest  for  a  week,  and  I  had  experienced  no 
unpleasant  results  from  the  experiment  I  had  ventured  upon 
in  permitting  him  to  "possess"  me.  I  still  felt  satisfied  that 
I  could  expel  him  whenever  I  might  resolve  to  do  so,  and  I 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  that  he  regarded  the  fact 
that  a  man  should  suffer  himself  to  be  "  possessed  "  as  a  thing 
of  such  supreme  gravity  and  hazard  as  many  of  his  expres- 
sions seemed  to  indicate. 

"  I  was  agreeably  surprised,"  said  he,  "at  the  apparent 
readiness  with  which  you  consented  to  my  request  to  permit 
me  to  possess  you.  I  am  very  sure  that  if  you  had  fully  ap- 
preciated the  fearful  risk  one  may  encounter  who  permits 
spirits  whom  he  does  not  know  to  possess  him,  you  would, 
perhaps,  have  rejected  my  petition  with  loathing  and  with 
terror,  and  I  realize  so  fully  what  might  have  happened  to 
you  that  I  feel  like  giving  you  constant  assurances  of  my 
gratitude,  and  of  my  total  unwillingness  to  do  you  any 
wrong." 

The  morning  of  the  tenth  day  dawned  upon  us,  and  soon 
after  we  had  resumed  our  journey,  I  became  convinced  that 
Arnold  was  communicating  the  following  : 

"  Hitherto  I  have  incommoded  you  as  little  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  me  to  do,  and  have  endeavored  to  entertain  you  by 
communicating  my  opinions  to  you  upon  such  matters  as 
you  have  chosen  to  suggest.  For  the  next  ten  days  there 
must  be  a  very  decided  change  in  the  relations  which  we 
bear  to  each  other  and  to  this  body  of  yours,  if  you  remain 
firm  in  your  resolution  to  aid  me,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt, 
although  I  understand  better  than  you  do  that  the  act  is  one 
demanding  supreme  courage  and  unquestioning  friendship. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  remain  passive,  and  for  me  to 
become  active  and  dominant.  You  are  to  be  guest,  I  am  to 
be  proprietor.  In  other  words,  I  am  to  possess  you  more 
completely,  and  the  things  done  by  your  physical  organiza- 
rion  are  to  be  my  acts,  not  yours.  I  must  see  my  old  friend 
the  clergyman  this  evening,  and  arrange  with  him  the  mar- 
riage service  to-night.  I  must  make  arrangements  with  Amy 
to  meet  me  again  secretly,  and  I  must  then  go  to  my  father's 
house  and  spend  the  night.  During  the  time  I  remain  here, 
which  shall  in  no  event  exceed  ten  days,  no  one  must  have 
the  slightest  cause  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  I  am  the  verita- 
ble Stephen  Arnold,  whom  every  one  in  that  neighborhood 
has  known  from  his  childhood.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
you  to  will  the  entire  control  of  this  body  to  me.  Are  you 
ready  to  give  me  this  supreme  proof  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion ?  " 

In  fact,  I  felt  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  doing  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  I  had  voluntarily  promised  to  do  so,  and 
had  made  a  journey  of  ten  days'  duration  in  pursuance  of 
that  promise.  And,  moreover,  all  that  I  had  learned  of 
Arnold  during  this  time  had  impressed  me  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  worthy  of  the  largest  and  most  implicit  trust, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  I  had  an  abiding  confidence  in  my 
own  power  to  cast  him  out  and  resume  my  normal  ascend- 
ancy even  in  spite  of  him.  So,  after  some  little  hesitation,  I 
replied  : 

"  I  am  becoming  as  passive  as  possible.  Take  entire  pos- 
session as  soon  as  you  please." 

Immediately  I  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  voluntary  movements  of  my  body,  and  of  every 
organ  of  it,  were  passing  away  from  me  ;  yet,  although  I  was 
startled,  I  was  not  frightened.  The  process  was  a  gradual 
one,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it  was  completed.  Then  I 
heard  words  uttered  with  my  tongue  that  were  not  my 
words  ;  my  hands,  and  eyes,  and  person  became  responsive  to 
thoughts  that  were  not  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  realized  the  fact 
that  no  act  done  by  this  body  under  existing  circum- 
stances ought  either  morally  or  legally  to  be  considered  my 
act,  but  in  truth  must  be  the  act  of  Stephen  Arnold.  And 
if  he  had  committed  a  murder  with  my  hand,  it  would  have 
been  only  an  error  of  human  justice  to  have  punished  my 
body  for  his  deeds.  He  had  spoken  with  scientific  accuracy 
when  he  declared  "  the  act  to  be  done  will  be  my  act  only, 
not  yours." 

"  Now  for  old  father  Mitchell's  and  Amy  !  "  said  Arnold, 
as  we  left  the  State  highway  by  which  we  had  been  traveling, 
and  turned  into  a  neighborhood  road. 

[to  be  continued.] 


CHICAGO   NOVELETTES. 


"You  have  broken  my  heart,  Vivian." 

It  was  a  fair-haired  girl  who  spoke  these  words,  and  as 
they  came  from  her  lips  Vivian  Mahoney,  the  young  man  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  leaned  tenderly  over  Ferida 
Peterson,  and  strove  to  kiss  away  the  tears  that  were  well- 
ing up  in  her  beautiful,  dreamy,  brown  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  blame  you,"  she  continued,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"She  whom  yoi1  will  one  day  wed  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
when  her  warm  kisses  melt  upon  your  lips  it  is  not  strange 
that  you  forget  all  else  but  that  she  would  gladly  be  your 
wife,  and  that  her  father  owns  a  coal-yard.  But  I  love  you 
with  a  mad,  deathless  passion  that  will  burn  out  my  life  in 
the  intensity  of  its  flame.  You  have  won  my  Scandinavian 
affections  unwittingly,  but  you  have  won  them  all  the  same. 
In  the  years  that  are  to  come,  Vivian,  when  your  children 
are  playing  at  your  knee,  you  will  sometimes  let  a  tender 
thought  lie  in  your  heart  for  the  little  flaxen-haired  girl  who 
knew  no  happiness  so  great  as  to  hear  your  voice,  and  see 
the  gleam  of  the  matine'e  tickets  in  your  vest  pocket  ?  " 

"  By  yon  bright  moon  I  swear,"  said  Vivian,  taking  another 
kiss  on  the  fly,  "that  your  memory  shall  ever  be  enshrined 
in  my  heart."  He  was  about  to  imprint  another  kiss  on  the 
rosy  lips  upheld  to  his,  when  a  dull  thud  was  heard  at  the 
rear  of  his  pants,  and  Vivian  lay  senseless  on  the  sidewalk. 

Old  Mr.  Peterson  had  opened  the  front  door  and  adjourned 
the  meeting — From  "  Off  the  Fro?it  Steps?  by  Joseph  Medill. 


"  Sure,  Biddy  darlin',"  said  Patrick,  "  have  compassion  on 
me  and  be  mine  ;  why,  your  very  heart  says  pity  pat,  pity 
pat," 


"  Be  brave,  Beryl." 

The  north  wind  was  howling  fiercely  through  the  cord- 
age of  a  staunch  vessel  as  she  dashed  madly  through  the 
seething  waters  that  stretched  away  from  her  on  every  side 
in  desolate  fury.  Now  poised  on  the  crest  of  a  great  green 
billow,  and  anon  plunged  into  a  watery  depth  that  seemed  to 
end  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  the  good  ship  struggled 
bravely  with  the  mighty  forces  of  the  tempest,  but  though 
her  timbers  might  groan  in  almost  human  agony,  there  was 
no  parting  of  the  seams,  no  weakening  of  the  bolts  that  held 
deck  and  bulwark  together  in  so  firm  a  clasp. 

It  was  Beryl  McCloskey's  wedding-trip.  Two  days  agone 
she  had  been  joined  in  wedlock's  holy  bonds  to  George  W. 
Simpson,  and  her  mother  had  consented  to  go  with  them  on 
their  bridal  journey.  It  was  her  loving  arm  that  supported 
Beryl  now,  her  kindly  voice  that  spoke  the  words  with  which 
this  chapter  opens. 

"George  can  not  love  me,  mamma,"  the  girl  said,  speak- 
ing in  low,  mellow  tones,  "  or  he  would  be  at  my  side  now, 
when  I  need  him  sorely."- 

"  Do  not  judge  hastily,  my  child,"  replied  the  mother. 
"  George  is  pretty  busy.  Even  now  I  see  him  leaning  over 
the  vessel's  side." 

"  Is  he  then  so  very,  very  sick  ?  "  asked  Beryl. 

"  Quite  very,"  said  Mrs.  McCloskey. 

"  Has  he  thrown  up  his  situation  ?  " 

"No,  my  darling." 

"  Then,"  said  the  girl,  a  holy  love-light  illumining  her  pure 
young  face,  "  I  will  never  leave  him." — From  "  BeryFs  Bluff? 
by  Joseph  Medill. 

"  My  heart  is  broken." 

The  world  was  white  with  snow  that  came  sifting  down  in 
a  fleecy  torrent  from  the  gray  cloud-banks  above,  eddying 
hither  and  yon  in  the  gusts  of  wind  that  swept  with  fierce 
fury  over  moorland  and  forest,  and  then  falling  with  soft 
coyness  upon  the  bleak  bosom  of  the  earth,  already  made 
cold  and  cheerless  by  the  December  frosts.  The  trees  that 
such  a  little  time  ago  were  burdened  down  with  a  wealth  of 
bud  and  blossom,  now  waved  their  gaunt  arms  as  if  in  silent 
protest  against  the  cruel  cold. 

Gazing  out  upon  the  scene,  looking  with  a  strained,  wist- 
ful what-are-the-chances-for-matine'e-tickets-this- winter  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes,  Gwendolen  Mahaffy  stood  in  the  bay- 
window  of  her  father's  palatial  residence  that  December 
afternoon,  and  as  she  peered  into  the  storm  a  look  of  pain 
passed  over  the  fair  young  face,  and  into  the  brown  eyes 
came  tears  that  could  not  be  repressed. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  i\s  sadness  the  picture  was  a  pretty 
one.  As  the  darkening  shadows  of  a  dying  day  fell  upon 
the  earth,  the  ruddy  glow  of  a  coal-fire  whose  tongues  of 
flame  leaped  bravely  up  the  chimney  and  roared  as  if  in 
very  glee  at  their  own  power,  brought  into  strong  relief  the 
lithe,  stately  beauty  of  the  girlish  figure  in  the  window,  and 
cast  over  the  marble  statues  of  Psyche  and  Diana  that  stood 
on  either  side  of  her  a  mellow  warmth  that  made  them 
seem  instinct  with  life.  And  while  the  girl  stood  there  sob- 
bing as  if  her  heart  would  break,  while  now  and  then  a  low 
moan,  that  was  pitiful  in  its  sad  intensity,  came  from  her  lips, 
there  stepped  into  the  room  a  strong-limbed,  sunny- 
haired  man  whose  face  possessed  the  almost  boyish  beauty 
that  one  sees  so  often  in  Ohio.  Going  quickly  to  where 
Gwendolen  was  standing,  his  arm  was  around  her,  his  face 
bending  above  hers  in  loving  tenderness  almost  before  she 
knew  whether  she  was  afoot  or  horseback. 

"Why  are  you  weeping,  my  darling?"  he  asked,  kissing 
away  the  tears  in  a  confident  I-am-solid  way  that  told, 
more  plainly  than  could  any  words,  of  his  having  been  there 
before. 

The  girl  gave  no  answer  in  words,  but  placing  her  head 
above  his  left  lung,  a  little  shiver  of  pain  passed  over  the  lis- 
some form,  and  then  Gwendolen  broke  into  a  storm  of  sobs. 

"  Speak  to  me,  sweetheart  f"  cried  Bertie  Cecil,  in  an 
agony  of  fear.  ''Tell  me  what  terrible  grief  is  oppressing 
you."  i 

Checking  herself  with  a  mighty  overhead-check,  the  girl 
looked  up  to  him  with  eyes  that  spoke  only  of  love.  There 
were  no  tears  on  the  pretty  face  now,  but  in  their  place  had 
come  a  look  of  haunting  fear,  a  ghastly  bet-on-the-wrong- 
horse-yesterday  expression,  that  sent  a  chill  to  the  man's 
heart.  Twice  she  tried  to  speak,  and  twice  the  words  that 
she  would  say  refused  to  come.  But  suddenly  she  kissed 
him  with  a  rapturous,  clinging,  all-over-the-house-and-part- 
of-the-front  yard  kiss,  and  as  he  turned  away  to  catch  his 
breath,  Gwendolen  whispered  in  low,  solemn  tones  : 

"  I  have  broken  my  bustle." 

"  Thank  heaven  it  is  no  worse,"  said  Bertie.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  might  have  heard  the  Thomas  orchestra  play  a 
fugue." — Fro?n  "  Tassels  on  Her  Boots?  by  Joseph  Medill) 
the  Tribune  Novelist. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SARATOGA    AND    WHITE    SULPHUR. 


Two    Letters    About    Two    Typical   Northern   and  Southern    Resorts. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  writes  as  follows 
from  Saratoga  :  "  The  eleven  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne 
could  be  duplicated  at  Saratoga,  and  the  masculine  element 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Of  course  there  are  lots  of 
trousered  creatures  walking  about,  but  they  scorn  the  de- 
lights of  the  waxed  floor  and  the  orchestras,  and  sit  around 
and  smoke  with  a  heartless  disregard  of  their  obligations  to 
the  fairer  part  of  humanity,  who  are  arrayed  in  delicious  cos- 
tumes that  were  meant  for  something  better  than  sitting  up 
against  the  wall.  When  these  masculine  monsters  are  asked 
if  they  mean  to  dance,  they  answer,  with  a  cold  laugh  or  a 
sardonic  smile  :  '  Not  much  ! '  and  go  on  smoking,  and  hob- 
nobbing, and  gossiping.  It  makes  the  cynic  smile  and  the 
moralist  weep  to  see  this  utter  indifference  to  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  which  is  to  do  the  agreeable  to  woman,  and 
what  part  of  a  man's  duty  is  more  obvious  than  his  dancing 
duty?  They  say  here  that  it  is  considered  more  distin- 
guished not  to  dance.  Now,  that  means  exactly  this  :  there 
are  not  men  enough  to  dance  with,  anii  besides,  by  a  well- 
known  paradox,  distinguished  people  always  do  the  most  un- 
fashionable things.  It  is  the  veneerings  of  society,  the  people 
who  are  brand-new  all  over,  who  are  afraid  to  dance  at  Sara- 
toga. But  Saratoga  possesses  one  attraction  that  has  brought 
joy  to  many  a  husband  and  father — the  shops  where  one  has 
the  privilege  of  paying  a  first-rate  price  for  a  second-rate  arti- 
cle. This  accounts  partly  for  the  immense  popularity  of  Sara- 
toga, and  when  pater-familias  and  uxor-irritabilis  have  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  paying  bills  all  the  winter,  they  naturally  want 
it  all  the  summer.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  they  urge  the 
reluctant  wives  and  daughters  into  these  bazaars,  where  a 
nun's  veiling  costume,  that  probably  cost  the  modiste  about 
twenty-five  dollars,  is  exhibited  as  the  model  of  simplicity 
and  cheapness  at  one  hundred.  Now,  to  one  who  knows, 
nun's  veiling  is  a  very  inexpensive  material ;  it  could  not 
possibly  cost  more  than  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard,  and 
probably  cost  the  modiste  about  half  that  at  importer's 
prices,  and  when  a  costume  made  of  it,  with  a  hint  of  satin 
here  and  there,  is  retailed  at  one  hundred  .dollars,  it  is 
enough  to  bring  Thackeray's  friend,  old  '  shent-per-shent,' 
back  to  life  again.  Of  course  the  women  dress  a  great  deal, 
but  there  is,  year  by  year,  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
style  of  dress,  even  at  the  great  watering-places,  and 
this  year  there  are  so  many  well-dressed  women  at  Saratoga 
that  an  ill-dressed  one  is  peculiarly  noticeable.  Occasion- 
ally the  woman  is  seen  who  appears  at  breakfast  in  full 
dress,  with  diamonds  in  her  ears,  and  chains  and  lockets 
around  her  neck,  until  she  looks  like  a  Christmas  turkey,  but 
they  are  rare.  The  young  ladies  wear  simpler,  prettier, 
Frenchier  dresses — little  quiet  costumes  that  suit  young 
faces  and  slim  forms — and  big,  sensible  hats,  and  umbrellas 
that  accomplish  what  they  were  made  for. 

Another  correspondent  writes  to  the  same  journal  from 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia,  the  following  letter  : 
"  With  only  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  people  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  the  season  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  opened,  since  the  hotel  and  its  various  dependencies 
are  intended  for  a  couple  of  thousand  and  more.  Southern 
girls  mature  much  more  rapidly  than  do  Northern  girls.  The 
Northern  girl  at  sixteen  is  scrawny  and  still  at  school,  when 
the  Southern  girl  is  planning  her  wedding  clothes.  There 
could  be  no  such  sight  at  a  Northern  watering-place  where 
a  pretty  young  girl  undertaking  the  serious  business  of  danc- 
ing, flirting,  and  going  through  the  preliminary  steps  to 
matrimony  is  an  isolated  creature  ;  the  others,  if  there  be 
others  of  her  kind,  are  still  under  the  eyes  of  mammas,  gov- 
ernesses, or  maids,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  The  type  of 
beauty  is  quite  as  unusual.  Coming  from  the  sea-shore, 
where  the  girls  are  in  the  breakers  every  day,  with  their 
heads  tied  up  in  turbans,  and  their  arms  and  faces  bared  to 
sun  and  wind,  and  have  long  since  ceased  to  have  complex- 
ions, these  dainty,  lily-like  creatures  seem  only  fit  to  be  put 
under  glass  cases  and  admired.  One  would  like  to  usher 
into  the  great  parlor  here  a  group  of  Newport  girls  fresh 
from  a  hunt,  with  burned  noses,  and  cheeks  not  yet  peeled 
off  from  the  last  meet.  There  is  no  question  but  that  they 
would  be  eyed  with  great  consternation,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  persuade  the  guests  at  the  White  Sulphur  that 
these  could  in  any  way  represent  any  great  height  of  fashion. 
One  wonders  how  to  account  for  these  slender  striplings, 
with  narrow  chests  and  high-keyed  voices,  who  represent  the 
South  here.  They  are  handsome,  attractive,  and  have  that 
gentle  courtesy  toward  women  which  is  the  abiding  charm 
of  a  Southern  man.  But  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  they 
will  broaden  out  like  the  older  generation  of  which  one  sees 
such  fine  representatives  here,  like  General  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
for  example,  or  become  fitted  to  undertake  the  serious  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  Although  when  one  remembers  the 
small  amount  of  material  which  goes  to  make  up  that  entity 
known  as  General  Mahone,  and  the  amount  of  concern  he 
has  given  in  proportion  to  his  substance,  it  seems  needless 
to  consider  further  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  Virginia 
youth.  The  woods,  the  walks,  the  lawn  all  fresh  and  glow- 
ing from  the  summer  rains  ;  the  piazzas,  and  above  all  the 
ball-room,  are  its  stage.  The  older  people  may  come  to 
make  water-jugs  of  themselves  and  leave  their  rheumatism 
in  the  sulphur  baths  ;  the  politicians  may  gather  to  make 
slates  and  discuss  the  situation  ;  but  the  real  charm  of  the 
White  Sulphur  is  in  its  spectacle  of  happy  youth  engaged  in 
alluring  devices,  full  of  innocent  pastimes,  beguiling  manoeu- 
vres, and  that  little,  tender  by-play  which  since  the  begin- 
ning has  always  resulted  when  youths  and  maidens  meet.  In 
Dahomey  he  seizes  her  from  the  midst  of  her  friends,  and 
bears  her  away  on  his  horse  behind  him.  At  the  White 
Sulphur  he  dances  the  polka  with  her,  and  then  takes  her  to 
a  secluded  window  seat,  or  ties  a  handkerchief  on  his  neck, 
and  goes  out  on  the  lawn.  Dancing  means  here  something 
more  than  a  languid  quadrille  and  a  few  girls  with  their  arms 
entwined  waltzing  together.  With  no  cast-iron  rules  to  warn 
them,  the  young  men  bring  their  dress-coats  and  dancing- 
shoes,  and  thus  do  the  pretty  girls  honor  each  evening, 
although  dress  balls,  as  announced,  take  place  only  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  evenings.  The  polka  appears  to  be  the 
favorite  dance.  As  danced,  it  is  not  the  usual  whirligig 
movement,  but  three  sliding  steps,  ending  with  a  twirl,  and  is 
really  very  pretty." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Genevieve. 
Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Genevieve ; 

In  beauty's  light  you  glide  along ; 
Your  eye  is  like  the  star  of  eve. 

And  sweet  your  voice  as  seraph's  song. 
Yet  not  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 

This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow; 
Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives, 

It  bids  you  hear  the  tale  of  woe. 
When  sinking  low  the  sufferer  wan 

Beholds  no  hand  outstretched  to  save ; 
Fair  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan 

That  rises  graceful  o'er  the-wave, 
I've  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave, 
And  therefore  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve. 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

The  Girl  of  Cadiz. 

Oh  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies  ; 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue, 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses, 
How  far  its  own  expressive  hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses  ! 

Prometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll, 

From  eyes  that  can  not  hide  their  flashes ; 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  flow  her  raven  tresses, 
You'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feel, 

And  curled  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

Our  English  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  frigid  even  in  possession  ; 
And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  love's  confession ; 
But  born  beneath  a  brighter  sun, 

For- love  ordained  the  Spanish  maid  is. 
And  who — when  fondly,  fairly  won — 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz? 

The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble, 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold — 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely  ; 
And  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

'Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 

Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial, 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger, 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero, 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 
Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band, 

To  chant  the  sweet  and  hallowed  vesper, 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her  ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder. 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  roam, 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home, 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadiz. 

— Lord  Byron. 

Fanny  of  Timmol— A    Mail-coach   Adventure. 
"  Quadrigis  petimus  vivere." — Horace. 
A  poem  by  Thomas  Moore,   seldom  found  in  his  works,  and   which  was  first 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1874. 

Sweet  Fanny  of  Timmol  1  when  first  you  came  in 
To  the  close  little  carriage  in  which  I  was  hurled, 

I  thought  to  myself,  if  it  were  not  a  sin, 

I  could  teach  you  the  prettiest  tricks  in  the  world. 

For  your  dear  little  lips,  to  their  destiny  true, 
Seemed  to  know  they  were  born  for  the  use  of  another. 

And,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  ought  to  do, 
Were  eternally  biting  and  kissing  each  other. 

And  then  you  were  darting  from  eyelids  so  sly — 
Half  open,  half  shutting — such  tremulous  light ; 

Let  them  say  what  they  will,  I  could  read  in  your  eye 
More  comical  things  than  I  ever  shall  write. 


AN    ENGLISH    HERO. 


How  London  is  Ringing  with  the  Praises  of  a    Young  Nobleman. 


At  length  when  arrived,  at  our  supper  we  sat, 

I  heard  with  a  sigh,  which  had  something  of  pain. 

That  perhaps  our  last  moment  of  meeting  was  that, 
And  Fanny  should  go  back  to  Timmol  again. 

Yet  I  swore  not  that  I  was  in  love  with  you,  Fanny — 

Oh  no  !   for  I  felt  it  could  never  be  true ; 
I  but  said — what  I've  said  very  often  to  many — 

There's  few  I  would  rather  be  kissing  than  you. 

Then  first  did  I  learn  that  you  once  had  believed 
Some  loved,  the  dearest  and  falsest  of  "men; 

And  so  gently  you  spoke  of  the  youth  who  deceived, 
That  1  thought  you  perhaps  might  be  tempted  again. 

But  you  told  me  that  passion  a  moment  amused 
Was  followed  too  oft  by  an  age  of  repenting, 

And  checked  me  so  softly  that,  while   you  relused, 
Forgive  me,  dear  girl,  if  I  thought  you  consenting. 

And  still  I  intreated,  and  still  you  denied, 
Till  I  almost  was  made  to  believe  you  sincere ; 

Though  I  found  that  in  bidding  me  leave  you,  you  sighed, 
And  when  you  repulsed  me,  'twas  done  with  a  tear. 

In  vain  did  I  whisper,  "There's  nobody  nigh  ;" 
In  vain  with  the  tremor  of  passion  implore  ; 

Your  excuse  was  a  kiss,  and  a  tear  your  reply — 

I  acknowledged  them  both,  and  I  asked  for  no  more. 

Was  I  right?    Oh,  I  cannot  believe  I  was  wrong. 

Poor  Fanny  is  gone  back  to  Timmol  again  ; 
And  may  Providence  guide  her  uninjured  along, 

Nor  scatter  her  path  with  repentance  and  pain. 

By  heaven  1   I  would  rather  forever  foreswear 
The  elysium  that  dwells  in  a  beautiful  breast, 

Than  alarm  for  a  moment  the  peace  that  is  there, 
Or  banish  the  dove  from  so  hallowed  a  nest, 


The  hero  of  the  hour  is  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  com- 
mander of  the  gunboat  Condor,  which  did  such  good  service 
at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
pluck  and  excellent  manceuvreing  of  his  lordship  succeeded 
in  silencing,  at  close  range,  the  guns  of  a  fort,  a  single  shot 
from  which,  had  it  struck  her,  would  have  instantly  sunk  the 
little  vessel.  Lord  Charles  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  set — a  larky,  jolly  little  fellow,  with  curly 
brown  hair,  and  a  bright,  dancing  eye.  He  is  the  hero  of 
no  end  of  scrapes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  usually 
been  regarded  by  those  who  have  known  him  best  as  too 
rash  and  scatter-brained  ever  to  make  a  good  officer.  But 
his  friends  were  rather  at  fault  in  their  estimate,  for  his  cool- 
ness and  gallantry  under  fire  have  made  people  begin  to 
wish  that  the  fleet  had  a  few  more  officers  renowned  for  reck- 
lessness. 

But  all  the  Waterfords  have  been  a  wild  lot  from  time 
immemorial,  and  he  comes  naturally  by  his  ways.  His 
grandfather  was  the  famous  Marquis  of  Waterford,  whose 
exploits  are  historical,  and  his  eldest  brother,  the  present 
marquis,  when  Earl  of  Tyrone,  eloped  with  the  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Vivian,  and  married  her,  after  the  customary  divorce 
and  damages.  Another  brother,  Lord  William  Beresford, 
an  officer  of  the  Ninth  Lancers,  when  a  few  years  ago 
in  India,  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  England's  greatest  decora- 
tion for  personal  valor;  while  a  third  brother,  Lord  Marcus, 
or  "  Marky,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  clubs,  is  perhaps  the  best 
"  gentleman  "  jockey  and  steeple-chase  rider  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  Seventh  Hussars,  but  got  too  deeply 
"into  it"  on  the  turf,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  out  to  save  his 
commission  from  the  clutches  of  the  money-lender.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  he  was  up  before  a  London  police  magistrate, 
and  fined  five  hundred  pounds  with  the  option  of  six  months 
imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction,  for  unmercifully 
beating  a  solicitor  who  had  lent  him  some  money  and  had 
come  to  ask  for  it.  Lord  Charles's  doings  would  fill  a  volume. 
But  one  will  suffice.  During  the  American  war  of  the  re- 
bellion he  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  flagship  Sutlej  of 
the  Pacific  squadron,  and  one  night,  while  the  ship  lay  in 
Honolulu  harbor  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  asked  leave 
to  go  ashore.  His  sympathies,  like  most  Englishmen  of  his 
class  at  the  time,  were  with  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
he  thought  he  couldn't  better  display  them  than  by  climbing 
up  in  the  dark,  and  sawing  down  the  shield  which  decorated 
the  door  of  the  United  States  Consulate.  The  act  was 
traced  to  him  without  much  trouble,  and  the  Admiral  com- 
pelled him  to  make  reparation  by  climbing  up  again  in  broad 
daylight,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  populace  and 
officers  of  the  fleet,  and  fasten  the  shield  back  in  its  place. 
He  has  saved  the  lives  of  no  end  of  people  from  drowning, 
and  might  have  the  Humane  Society's  medal  a  dozen  times 
over,  did  not  one  bestowal  of  the  decoration  sufficiently  show 
the  society's  appreciation  of  his  services.  Altogether  he, 
like  all  the  others  of  his  race  and  line,  combines  the  qualities 
of  good  and  bad  in  an  odd  sort  of  heterogeneous  fashion. 
He  is  an  immense  favorite  with  everybody,  and  is  an  especial 
pet  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  he  and  his  wife — 
for  he  is  married  to  a  brewer's  daughter,  who  brought  him  a 
big  dot — being  guests  at  Sandringham  for  the  hunting,  and 
at  Marlborough  House  during  the  season,  oftener  than  any 
one  else.  Perhaps  not  the  least  of  his  achievements,  and  one 
which  has  gained  him  no  little  notoriety,  is  the  invention  of 
the  phrase  "  In  the  swim  "  —  a  saying  to  which  Ouida  has 
added  much  fame  by  so  constantly  introducing  it  into  her 
later  novels. 

The  Queen's  sorrow  for  her  late  consort  is  curious,  for 
while  it  forbids  the  doing  of  the  queenly  honors  of  a 
state  ball  at  her  majesty's  London  palace  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  her  realm,  yet  allows  the  taking  of  a  bois- 
terous part  in  Scotch  reels  and  Highland  flings,  with  a 
gillie  for  a  partner,  and  a  farm  laborer  for  a  vis-a-vis. 
Truly  is  it.  Yet  it  is  of  but  recent  notoriety  how  on  the  day 
of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish's  funeral  the  decency  of  a  post- 
poned drawing-room  could  not  be  observed,  as  her  majesty 
was  obliged  to  leave  town  that  evening  for  Scotland,  to  be 
present  at  a  ball  she  was  to  give  to  the  servants  of  Balmoral. 
A  great  many  stories  get  afloat  from  time  to  time,  of  which 
her  servant,  John  Brown,  is  either  the  hero  or  the  sub- 
ject. No  doubt  most  of  them  are  indebted  to  a  whole 
piece  of  cloth  for  their  manufacture,  though  now  and  then 
an  authentic  one  gets  out.  I  can  tell  you  one  about  him 
that  is  in  a  measure  apropos  of  the  subject  just  referred 
to,  and  also  combines  the  virtues  of  recent  occurrence 
as  to  its  incidents,  and  undoubted  authority  as  to  its 
recital,  my  informant  of  the  facts  being  none  other 
than  one  of  the  queen's  equerries.  Prince  Frederick 
Augustus  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  elderly  German  who 
some  years  ago  married  the  Queen's  third  daughter,  the 
Princess  Helena,  holds  the  position  of  Ranger  of  Windsor 
Park.  The  office  is  of  course  a  sinecure,  a  fat  income,  and 
a  fine  residence  in  Windsor  Park  (called  Frogmore)  being 
given  the  incumbent  in  return  for  doing  nothing.  It  seems 
that  a  few  weeks  ago,  during  the  Ascot  races,  when  the 
neighborhood  of  Windsor  was  thronged  with  the  ilite,  the 
German  prince  was  desirous  of  giving  a  garden  party.  His* 
house  being  within  the  limits  of  a  royal  desmesne,  it  became 
his  duty,  in  accordance  with  the  sovereign's  prerogative,  to 
submit  the  list  of  his  intended  guests  to  the  Queen  for  her 
approval  before  an  invitation  could  be  issued.  Her  majesty, 
who,  where  her  rights  are  concerned,  is  more  exact  and  pre- 
cise about  small  observances  than  many  people  suppose, 
read  over  the  list  with  care.  Then  she  sent  for  the  prince, 
and  told  him  that  it  had  her  approbation  with  but  one  excep- 
tion. It  did  not  include  the  name  of  John  Brown.  She 
desired  that  he  should  be  invited.  The  prince  said  nothing, 
but  bowed  low,  and  took  his  leave.  On  the  appointed  day 
the  party  came  off,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  there  ;  but  he  was 
the  only  guest.  The  prince  had  obeyed  the  royal  command, 
but  had  invited  no  one  else.  The  Queen  heard  of  it,  of 
course,  but  thought  it  wiser  to  say  nothing.  The  recent 
appointment,  however,  of  the  Duke  of  Teck  as  her  special 
parliamentary  reporter  in  place  of  the  prince  might  possibly 
indicate  a  desire  to  show  her  displeasure. 
London,  July  16, 1882. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


WASHINGTON    REMINISCENCES. 


Something  about  Society  at  the  Capital  a  Decade  of  Years  Ajjo. 


The  bitter  fight  that  has  lately  been  waged  against  Grant's 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Democratic  newspapers  and 
Democratic  congressmen,  brings  to  my  mind  the  days  when 
Robeson  was  the  jolliest  fellow  there  was  in  Washington. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of — say  1S70-71 — he  was  a  bachelor, 
and  lived  in  a  three- story  house  on  I  Street,  next  door  to 
Wormley's,  (the  Delmonico's — the  black  Delmonico's — of 
the  national  capitalj  and  was  known  to  live  an  easy  and 
an  agreeable  life.  He  was  about  fifty  then,  portly,  and  had 
iron-gray  hair.  Wormley  used  to  superintend  the  getting 
up  of  all  the  swell  repasts  intended  for  the  convivial  Jersey- 
man  next  door,  which  generally  included  terrapin,  Saddle 
Rock  oysters,  and  frogs'  legs  a  tapouUtle;  and  the  wines — 
threat  goodness  \  how  good  they  were,  and  how  they  were 
appreciated,  especially  by  such  rotund  fellows  as  Senator 
Carpenter,  Governor  Nye,  and  Admiral  Goldsborough  !  How 
quickly  the  above-named  trio  would  demolish  a  bottle  oi 
Amontillado,  to  be  sure  !  "  There  is  a  charm  in  going  to  a 
bachelors  establishment,"  said  Mrs.  Attorney-General  Wil- 
liams to  me  one  day,  "and  especially  when  its  head  is  as 
full  of  jolly  hospitality  as  is  Mr.  Robeson."  Jolly  was  the 
adjective  always  used,  and  it  was  so  applicable.  During  the 
time  I  speak  of  the  old  "  sea-dog"  had  three  very  handsome 
Philadelphia  ladies  visiting  him,  and  he  used  to  give  musi- 
cales  in  their  honor  occasionally,  to  which  only  a  few  were 
invited,  in  addition  to  his  regular  Wednesday  evening  recep- 
tions, which  were  open  to  all  his  friends.  Mr.  Robeson's 
custom  was  to  stand  near  the  door  until  the  last  person  ar- 
rived and  so  soon  as  the  name  was  announced  he  would 
extend  his  hand,  and  give  a  hearty  shake,  and  exclaim  : 
"  Now  get  off  your  wraps,  and  go  right  into  the  back  parlor, 
and  see  if  you  can't  get  something  to  eat."  Well,  now,  there 
was  no  question  about  the  feasibility  of  that  thing.  The 
table  was  always  set,  and  bountifully  spread ;  and  while  there 
were  always  waiters  in  attendance,  there  was  always  a  slick, 
good-looking  navy  officer  detailed  for  the  day,  to  see  that 
every  one  was  well  helped.  No  entertainer  could  put  you 
more  at  your  ease  than  Robeson  in  those  days.  Of  course 
his  manner  was  jolly  and  off-hand,  but  it  imparted  a  charac- 
ter of  sociability  to  a  reception  that  was  contagious.  So 
delightful  a  person  was  the  secretary  that  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  certain  married  ladies  of  his  circle  had 
entered  into  a  compact  to  thwart  the  plans  of  any  young 
woman  who  should  dare  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  unsophis- 
ticated sailor  toward  matrimony. 

Such  crushes  as  took  place  that  winter  at  Belknap's  I  shall 
never  forget.  Belknap  was  Grant's  Secretary  of  War,  and 
subsequently  came  to  grief.  He  was  a  noble  fellow  during 
the  rebellion,  and  ranked  among  the  highest  of  Iowa's  emi- 
nent men.  But  too  much  prosperity  turned  his  head.  He 
was  a  handsomer  man  than  Robeson,  and  just  as  exuberant, 
and  ought  to  have  been  as  popular  a  Secretary  of  War  as  he 
was  general  in  the  army.  But  he  got  into  a  habit  of  snub- 
bing officers  and  others  who  called  upon  him  on  business 
during  office  hours,  and  gave  himself  aristocratic  airs  in  the 
presence  of  other  than  those  of  superior  rank  and  station. 
He  ultimately  became  greatly  absorbed  in  style,  and  at- 
tempted the  Matterhorn  of  social  distinction.  How  he  fell 
and  broke  his  neck  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  episodes  of  his 
previously  radiant  life.  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Belknap  but  once, 
and  that  was  at  her  second  reception  during  the  winter  of 
J7i-2,  although  I  attended  two  others,  late,  at  which  locomo- 
tion was  at  times  absolutely  impossible.  At  this  time  Mrs. 
Belknap  was  a  young  queen — so  handsome  and  agreeable 
as  to  be  sought  after,  and  kind  enough  to  be  thoroughly  liked. 

Mrs.  Senator  Cole,  who  lived  in  a  pretentious  residence 
near  the  Arlington,  was  greatly  admired,  as  was  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Colonel  Whiting,  who  was  visiting  Mrs.  C.  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  who  now  resides  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  midst  of 
lemon  and  orange  trees.  Mrs.  Cole's  amiability  was  pro- 
verbial, and  she  was  the  pleasantest  lady  in  Washington  to 
drop  in  and  have  a  chat  with  morning,  noon,  or  night.  Her 
daughter  Emma,  now  roaming  somewhere  in  the  East  with 
a  good-looking,  well-to-do  husband  named  Brown,  was  just 
lengthening  her  clothes  to  keep  up  with  a  stature  that  was 
gaining  on  her  mother,  and  was  the  counterpart  in  face  and 
figure  of  the  delightful  Mrs.  C.  herself.  In  the  winter  of 
1872-73,  Miss  Cole,  who  had  grown  to  be  a  young  lady, 
had  her  cousin,  Miss  Kate  Waiting,  with  her,  and  the  two 
were  great  favorites  in  society.  I  used  to  see  Miss  Whiting 
at  the  opera  occasionally  with  Governor  McCormick,  and  as 
the  governor  was  a  young  widower,  and  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
ceedingly good  taste,  I  thought  he  might  lay  siege  for  the 
matrimonial  possession  of  the  fair  young  Californian.  But 
he  soon  after  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Senator 
Thurman,  and  Miss  Whiting  subsequently  became  Mrs. 
James  Howard,  of  Los  Angeles,  while  her  sister  married 
Air.  James  Melius,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  there  they  all  live 
under  their  own  vines  and  fig  trees,  with  grandma  Whiting. 
Senator  Cole  had  the  ear  of  the  President,  as  the  saying 
went,  and  was  besought  by  all  the  occidental  office-hunters, 
as  Senator  Casserly,  who  had  just  succeeded  ConDess,  al- 
though as  much  a  partisan  as  his  predecessor,  was  on  the 
anti-Admini  strati  on  side,  and  had  "no  influence  at  court." 
Senator  Cole  was  a  fine-looking  man,  a  hard  worker,  but 
neither  an  eloquent  speaker,  nor  a  ready  debater.  He  was 
slow,  hesitating,  and  over-cautious,  but  very  pleasant  at 
all  times,  and  made  hosts  of  Pacific  Coasters  feel  perfectly 
at  home  whether  at  his  house  or  in  the  "  marble  room." 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  this  time,  and  with  his  charming  wife,  a  tall, 
dark-eyed  woman,  made  a  visitor  feel  much  at  his  or  her 
ease  at  their  house  on  Fifteenth  Street,  near  I.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  take  it  from  January  to  December,  a  person  could 
feel  more  at  home  under  Blaine's  roof  than  under  any  other 
in  Washington.  I  have  never  known  a  more  fascinating 
man  than  Blaine.  He  could  shake  hands  across  a  gory 
chasm  oftener  and  more  genuinely  with  a  political  adversary 
than  any  man  living.  He  would  run  an  enemy  through  in 
debate,  and  apply  a  healing  embrocation  afterward  as  no 
American  could.  His  wife  was  as  accomplished  as  she  was 
charming,  and  her  sister  ("  Gail  Hamilton  ")  was  as  witty  as 
she  was  intellectual.     You  were  received  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

^:ne:s  receptions  with  a  smile  and  a  grasp  of  the  hand 


which  expressed  more  than  the  formula  customary  on  such 
occasions — in  short,  a  greeting  which  made  one  feel  that  he 
or  she  was  really  welcome. 

Blaine's  house  was  a  great  resort  for  literary  women.  I 
recollect  well  meeting  "Grace  Greenwood"  (Mrs.  Living- 
ston) at  Mr.  Blaine's  one  evening.  I  believe  she  has  visited 
this  coast.  No  one  who  ever  saw  her  could  forget  her 
— a  real  brunette,  with  clear,  defined  features,  a  high  fore- 
head, somewhat  modified  by  the  careless  freedom  of  her 
hair,  beginning  then  to  number  silver  threads  in  its  abun- 
dance. There  was  an  intensity  and  purpose  about  her  face 
and  deep  dark  eyes  that  made  a  lasting  impression. 

Miss  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  twelve  years  ago  was  a 
very  interesting  young  lady  of  twenty.  She  was  slight  and 
sweet-faced,  simple  in  dress,  and  unobtrusive  in  bearing. 
She  was  one  of  your  deeply  thoughtful  New  England  girls, 
thoroughly  educated  and  self-poised,  and  betrayed  all  the 
evidences  of  good  and  gentle  breeding.  She  could  converse 
as  well  as  her  father  on  all  national  questions.  If  she  had 
been  a  man,  the  very  force  of  her  convictions  and  her  power 
to  express  them  would  have  inevitably  borne  her  into  public 
life.  The  prettiest  girl  in  Washington  that  winter  was 
Blanche  Butler,  who  afterward  became  Mrs.  Senator  Adel- 
bert  Ames.  She  had  a  remarkably  beautiful  face,  and 
a  perfect  figure,  and  must  have  taken  after  her  mother, 
who  was  an  actress  of  note  when  she  married  Benjamin  F. 
Miss  Butler  was  a  blonde,  and  her  cheeks  wore  the  soft  glow 
of  the  peach.  General  and  Senator  Ames,  who  married  Miss 
Butler,  was  a  very  handsome  man — tall,  erect,  square-shoul- 
dered— an  Apollo,  in  fact.  It  was  generally  claimed,  and  as 
often  admitted,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames  made  the  finest- 
looking  couple  ever  seen  in  Washington,  although  General 
James  S.  Negley,  who  represented  the  Pittsburg  district  in 
Congress  for  two  or  three  terms,  and  his  second  wife,  who 
was  marvelously  beautiful,  were  thought  by  many  to  carry 
off  the  palm  in  this  respect.  Miss  Chandler,  of  Michigan, 
now  Mrs.  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  was,  like  Blanche  Butler, 
an  only  daughter,  and  a  blonde.  She  was  not  so  much  ad- 
mired as  the  magnificent  Lowell  belle,  but  as  much  beloved. 
She  had  a  pair  of  pleasant  eyes,  but  not  the  faultlessly 
arched  eyebrows  of  the  Massachusetts  girl.  When  Zacha- 
riah  Chandler  died  this  lady  became  the  possessor  of  two 
millions  of  dollars.  Miss  Dennison  was  a  pretty  girl.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Governor,  Senator,  and  Postmaster- 
General  Dennison,  and  had  one  brother  in  the  army  and  one 
in  the  navy,  the  latter  having  killed  himself  in  this  city  some 
years  ago.  Neil  is  out  of  the  army  now^  married,  and  set- 
tled down  in  Ohio.  Miss  Dennison  became  the  wife  of  an 
awfully  charming  fellow  — "  Tony."  Forsyth,  of  Sheridan's 
staff.  Josephine  and  Minnie  Fenton,  daughters  of  Governor 
and  Senator  Fenton,  of  New  York,  were  both  beauties,  and 
are  both  married.  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  wife  of  Congressman 
Johnson,  of  California,  was  a  very  attractive  woman, 
and  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  who  knew  her,  on  account 
of  her  suavity  of  manner.  With  her  was  Miss  Jessie  D. 
Carr,  of  Salinas,  now  Mrs.  Seale,  of  Mayfield.  Mrs.  Charles 
McLaughlin  also  spent  that  winter  in  Washington,  and  was 
as  famous  then,  as  she  is  now,  for  her  elegant  dresses  and 
agreeable  ways.  A  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Baltimore,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Postmaster- General  Creswell,  was  a  lady  of  great  personal 
attractions.  Then  there  were  Mrs.  Senator  Sprague  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Nettie  Chase  ;  Mrs.  Senator  Williams,  of  Ore- 
gon ;  Madame  Blacque  Bey,  Madame  Catacazy,  and  others, 
whom  I  will  chat  about  in  my  next.  B.  C.  T. 

San  Francisco,  August  17,  1882. 


Our  readers  will  recall  the  long  and  bitter  controversy 
waged  by  the  Hon.  Frank  Page  against  H.  L.  Dodge,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Page  claimed  to  control  the  patronage  of 
the  Mint,  and  because  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  this,  and 
fill  a  government  office  with  his  personal  and  political  uten^ 
sils,  he  inaugurated  a  quarrel  which  ended  in  his  discomfit- 
ure,  and  in  the  entire  exoneration  of  Mr.  Dodge  from  all  the 
charges  against  him.  Mr.  Dodge's  term  expired,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Page  has  endeavored  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  new  Mint  Superintendent,  Mr.  Burton.  By  what  appli- 
ances we  are  not  informed,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  Mr. 
Frank  X.  Cicott  to  the  place  from  which,  as  the  result  of  that 
investigation,  he  was  removed  in  June,  1881,  for  haying  en- 
deavored to  disparage  and  discredit  Mr.  Dodge's  manage- 
ment. The  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission shows  how  little  he  was  accredited  in  his  testimony  : 

It  was  claimed  and  evidence  produced  to  prove  that  this  bullion  was 
unfit  for  coinage  and  should  have  been  refined,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  its  impure  condition,  breaking  at  the  rolls,  etc.,  that  great  expense 
was  occasioned  the  government  in  re-melting  and  re-working  it  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  X,  Cicott,  late  Coiner,  who  was  removed  on 
July  first,  last,  was  mainly  relied  on  to  establish  this.  He  testified  that 
over  two  million  ounces  of  bad  metal  were  returned  in  two  years  from 
the  coiner's  department,  occasioned  by  the  unfitness  of  the  ingots  sent 
him  by  the  melter  and  refiner  to  make  good  coin,  and  that  the  cost  to 
the  government  of  re-working  this  amount  of  bullion  was  some  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  He  also  testified  that  owing  to  the  unfitness  of 
the  ingots  to  make  good  coin,  the  percentage  of  coin  produced  from 
bullion  operated  on  in  his  department  was  much  smaller  under  Mr. 
Dodge  than  under  his  predecessor.  This  was  not  only  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Cady,  by  the  present  coiner,  and 
other  foremen  of  that  department,  but  by  the  records  of  the  coiner's 
department. 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  Page  succeeds  in  removing  Mr. 
White,  and  in  giving  to  Mr.  Cicott  the  place  of  assistant 
coiner ;  and  now  comes  the  intelligence  that  Judge  Folger, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  rejected  his  appointment,  re- 
fused to  confirm  him,  and  Mr.  Francis  Xavier  Cicott  will  be 
compelled  to  fold  his  tent  and  silently  steal  away.  How 
these  Arab  chickens  do  come  home  to  roost. 


Just  down  at  the  intervale,  where  the  brake  ferns  grow 
rank,  she  placed  her  easel,  and  sat  by  it  sketching  from  na- 
ture. "  Please,  ma'am,  is  that  me  you're  drawing,  milking 
that  cow  in  the  pasture  ? "  "  Why,  yes,  my  little  man,  but  I 
didn't  know  you  were  looking."  "  'Coz,  if  that's  me,"  con- 
tinued the  boy,  unmindful  of  the  artist's  confusion,  "  you  put 
me  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  cow,  and  I'll  get  kicked  way 
off  the  lot."  Even  lady  artists  need  a  little  practical  knowl- 
edge. 

Diving  belles  are  plentiful  at  Long  Branch. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


"Ouida"  has  ventured  into  the  field  of  politics,  abandon- 
ing for  the  moment  the  writing  of  novels.  She  has  just 
written  to  the  London  Times  a  letter  describing  the  hatred 
felt  by  Italians  toward  England  since  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria.  She  declares  that  the  Italian  press  (*  is  hissing 
like  a  million  flocks  of  geese." 

Alexandre  Dumas  has  a  charming  frankness.  Lately  one 
of  his  friends  said  to  him  :  "  How  is  it  we  never  see  you  at 
the  first  representation  of  the  plays  of  other  dramatic  au- 
thors ?"  Dumas  smiled,  and  replied  :  "  It  is  simple  enough. 
If  the  play  is  stupid,  it  annoys  and  wearies  me  ;  and  if  it  is 
amusing — well,  then,  to  be  frank,  it  annoys  me  still  more." 

Sidney  Smith's  son's  inclinations  were  all  for  horses  and 
horse-racing,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  seated  next  the 
Archbishop  of  York  at  dinner,  he  was  at  loss  for  an  appro- 
priate topic  of  conversation.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
primate  of  the  northern  province,  his  next-door  neighbor  in- 
quired :  "  How  long  do  you  think  it  took  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
get  into  condition  again  after  his  turn  out  at  grass  ? " 

M.  Giffard,  the  well-known  Parisian  inventor,  lately  de- 
ceased, left  to  the  French  Government  a  generous  legacy, 
under  most  singular  conditions.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  suicidaria^  or  public  institutions  in  which 
persons  suffering  from  painful  and  incurable  diseases  may 
bring  their  own  lives  to  an  end,  under  the  direction  of  medi- 
cal experts,  and  with  the  consent  of  their  immediate  rela- 
tives. 

The  Italian  courts  have  just  decided  adversely  to  the  claims 
of  the  heirs  of  Pius  IX.  for  fifteen  million  lires,  which  they 
alleged  was  due  them  from  the  Italian  government.  Under 
the  Papal  Guarantees  this  money  was  granted  to  Pius  IX.  by 
Italy,  but  he  always  refused  to  accept  it.  Now  the  courts 
declare  that  the  money  was  granted  to  Pius  as  pope  and  not 
as  a  private  individual,  and  that  his  heirs  have  no  legal  claim 
upon  it. 

On  the  eve  of  a  Yorkshire  election  Mrs.  Wentworth 
Beaumont,  (a  great  coal  owner,)  an  aged  lady,  drove  in  her 
chariot-and-four  to  Downing  Street,  and  sought  an  interview 
with  the  then  prime  minister,  with  whom  she  was  well 
acquainted.  "Well,  my  lord,  are  you  quite  determined  to 
make  your  man  stand  for  our  seat  ?  "  "  Quite  determined." 
"  Very  welL  I  am  on  my  way  to  Yorkshire  with  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  my  carriage  for  ?ny  man.  Try  and 
do  better  than  that."  Lord  Dacre,  who  told  this  story,  said 
that  he  had  known  the  government  to  spend  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  secret-service  money  on  an  election. 

One  of  the  most  notable  decorations  worn  at  the  recent 
christening  of  the  youngest  heir  to  the  German  throne,  was 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  gleamed  upon  the 
breast  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  There  are  no  new 
specimens  of  this  decoration  made  nowadays,  the  ones  be- 
ing handed  down  from  knight  to  knight,  the  name  of  each 
successive  owner  being  engraved  on  one  of  the  links.  So  it 
happens,  by  a  strange  freak  of  fate,  that  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  Red  Prince,  a  liberal-minded  but  earnest  Prot- 
estant, wears  the  very  chain  once  bestowed  by  Philip  II. 
upon  that  stern  and  relentless  persecutor  of  heretics,  the 
Duke  of  Alva. 

The  most  intimate  friend  of  Queen  Victoria  for  the  last 
thirty  years  is  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Van  der  Weyer  ; 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Lady  Mandeville,  Lady  Anglesey, 
Lady  Harcourt,  Lady  John  Lister  Kaye,  Lady  Fermor- 
Hesketh,  and  Lady  Colin  Campbell  are  all  Americans  ;  the 
Princess  de  Lynar,  of  Berlin,  came  from  Columbus,  Ohio  ; 
the  Princess  de  Noer,  a  cousin  of  Victoria  by  marriage,  and 
sister-in-law  of  the  dowager  queen  of  Denmark,  was  a  Miss 
Lee,  of  New  York  ;  the  Duchess  Laute  Delia  Novere  was  a 
Miss  Davis  ;  the  Princess  Louise  de  Bourbon,  the  Duchess 
de  Praslin,  and  the  Roman  Princess  Cecci,  Brancaccic,  and 
Giustiniani  are  also  Americans  ;  while  the  crown  of  Holland, 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  was  refused  five 
years  ago  by  an  American  lady  in  Paris. 

According  to  the  Paris  papers  a  marriage  is  soon  to  be 
celebrated  in  Russia  which  will  more  or  less  interest  sundry 
American  women.  Alexander  III.,  it  is  reported,  will  shortly 
raise  a  Russian  lady,  Madame  Jukowski,  to  the  rank  of  a 
countess,  and  issue  an  imperial  ukase  recognizing  her  mar- 
riage with  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  Alexander 
II.  was  bitterly  opposed  to  this  marriage,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  separate  the  Grand  Duke  from  Madame  Jukowski, 
but  the  Grand  Duke  stuck  manfully  to  the  wife  of  his  choice, 
by  whom  he  has  a  large  family  of  blooming  children,  and 
for  whom  he  is  about  to  build  a  residence  at  Orel,  on  the  es- 
tate of  Prince  Lobanoff-Rostorsky,  which  he  purchased  not 
long  ago.  As  there  is  no  such  constitutional  difficulty  in  the 
way  as  the  absurd  Royal  Marriage  Act  of  England,  the 
grand  duke  and  his  wife  can  be  made  happy  in  their  own 
fashion. 

Mrs.  Buchanan,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  her  son,  Mr.  Ro- 
berdeau  Buchanan,  and  her. sister,  Miss  Roberdeau,  are 
summering  at  Rock  Enon.  Mrs.  Buchanan,  says  the  Wash- 
ington Critic,  is  a  daughter  of  old  General  Roberdeau.  He 
had  no  sons,  to  his  great  regret,  but  five  daughters,  and  he 
solaced  himself  for  his  disappointment  by  drilling  these 
daughters  as  if  they  were  boys.  They  were  put  daily  through 
the  manual  of  arms,  were  taught  to  fence — and  thence,  no 
doubt,  came  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  their  beautiful 
white  hands — and  obliged  to  take  an  amount  of  exercise  that 
gave  them  superb  figures  and  cheeks  like  roses.  They  were 
obliged,  too,  to  clean,  load,  and  fire  a  canon  at  sunset  each 
day,  but  this  was  discontinued  after  an  accident  to  one  of 
the  sisters.  She  was  nervous,  despite  her  training,  and 
knowing  how  much  her  father  disliked  anything  of  the  sort, 
she  suppressed  all  signs  of  fear  by  a  really  heroic  effort.  On 
the  day  of  the  accident,  in  her  endeavor  to  do  so,  she  shut 
her  lips  firmly  together  as  she  "touched  off."  The  report 
came,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  she  was  found  lying 
in  a  dead  faint,  with  the  blood  oozing  from  ears  and  nose. 
The  old  general  was  much  distressed,  for  he  loved  his  chil- 
dren devotedly,  and  ever  after  was  the  artilleryman  of  the 
household  himself. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    SOCIETY    EDITOR. 


Not  Being  In,  the  Trotting-Horse  Reporter  Speaks  for  Him. 


"  Oh  my  !     Is  this  the  place  ?  " 

A  good-looking  young  lady  stood  in  the  door  of  the  edi- 
torial rooms,  and  looked  carefully  around  the  apartment. 

"  I  want  to  see  an  editor,"  she  continued  ;  "  the  one  that 
writes  those  lovely  articles  in  the  Sunday  papers  about  'satin 
de  Lyon  will  be  much  worn  this  fall,'  and  '  Cape  May  fash- 
ionables do  not  consider  striped  bathkig-suits  fashionable, 
and  all  those  other  sweet  editorials  about  people  who  are  go- 
ing away  for  the  summer,  and  everything  like  that,  you 
know." 

"  I  guess  you  are  looking  for  the  society  editor,"  said  the 
horse-reporter.  "  He  is  out  just  now ;  but  if  you  want  to 
know  when  Goldsmith  Maid  trotted  in  2:16)4,  or  what  the 
two-mile  record  was  in  1872,  /could  tell  you  all  about  it. 
What  was  it  you  wanted  to  see  the  society  editor  about  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  I  really  hate  to  tell  you 
about  this  matter  ;  but  mamma  said  the  best  way  would  be 
*o  go  right  to  a  newspaper,  and  see  what  I  had  better  do, 
because  ever  since  papa  died  we  haven't  had  any  man  to  put 
us  right  about  such  things,  and  mamma  think?  just  as  I  do, 
that  in  a  case  like  this  a  man  would  be  ever  so  much  more 
apt  to  decide  right  on  what  was  best  to  do,  because  women, 
you  know,  always  let  their  feelings  run  away  with  their  judg- 
ment, and  frequently  make  mistakes  in  matters  that  perhaps 
affect  their  whole  future  existence.  I  told  mamma  that  it 
seemed  awfully  queer  to  me  to  talk  to  a  strange  man  about 
any  such  thing  as  this  ;  but  she  said  editors  were  persons  of 
great  experience,  and  since  dear  papa  was  dead  it  would  be 
a  good  deal  better  to  find  out  what  some  man  of  experience 
thought  about  it  before  I  went  any  further.3' 

"  Were  you  able  to  talk  when  papa  hid  the  last  hurdle  ?  " 
inquired  the  horse-reporter. 

"  Oh,  yes.     I  was  nearly  nine  when  he  died." 

"  Your  father  must  have  left  a. large  property?" 

"Well,  he  did,"  replied  the  girl;"  but  what  made  you 
think  so?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  St.  Julien's  friend,  "  only  I  have 
noticed  that  lucky  men  are  generally  rich." 

"  Well,  of  course  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said 
the  young  lady,  "  but  anyhow,  mamma  thought  I  had  better 
see  some  of  you  gentlemen  about  my  affair.  I  am  in  love, 
you  know,  with  a  young  man,  and  we  are  corresponding  right 
along,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  progress  any  about  what  I  am 
thinking  about,  you  know,  and  mamma  thinks  that  probably 
my  letters  aren't  quite  tender  enough,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  an  editor  ought  to  know  about  anything  like  that." 

"Did  you  ever  try  the  blanks-between-the-stars  racket?" 
asked  the  horse-reporter. 

"  The  what  ?  " 

"The  blanks-between-the-stars  racket.  That's  a  daisy, 
and  unless  this  young  fellow  is  pretty  fly,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  land  him  on  the  first  throw.  I  have  seen  some 
pretty  wise  young  men  go  against  that  deadfall  and  get 
caught — not  dry-goods  clerks  or  any  such  tissue-paper  ducks 
as  those,  you  know,  but  boys  that  had  been  out  after  nine 
o'clock  for  several  consecutive  nights,  and  were  supposed  to 
be  right  in  the  front  end  of  the  procession  all  the  time." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  young 
lady,  "but  I  will  try  this " 

"  Racket,"  suggested  the  reporter. 

"  Racket,"  continued  the  young  lady,  "  if  you  will  tell  me 
about  it." 

"Well,"  said  the  horse-reporter,  "the  next  time  you  write 
to  Ethelbert,  or  whateverhis  name  is,  you  just  give  it  to  him 
strong  about  the  deathless  passion  that  your  heart  holds  for 
him — a  heart  that  has  never  before  known  what  it  was  to  be 
tortured  by  doubts  and  fears  that  the  one  on  whom  the 
priceless  treasure  of  its  love  was  set  might  prove  unfaithful 
to  that  love,  unworthy  of  the  trusting  heart  which  gave  it 
birth.  This  will  wake  him  up  pretty  well,  and  then  is  the 
time  to  find  out  where  he  lives.  Say  that  without  his  love 
life  would  be  an  arid  waste  upon  whose  burning  sands  lay 
the  whited  skeletons  of  Love  and  Hope.  That  the  days  on 
which  no  letter  comes  from  him  are  as  the  blanks  between 
the  stars — seeming  all  the  more  dark  and  cheerless  because 
of  the  brightness  on  either  side." 

"  Do  you  think  that  would  have  the  desired  result  ?  "  asked 
the  girl. 

"If  it  doesn't,"  replied  the  horse-reporter,  "you  are  lucky 
to  lose  him." — Chicago  Tribune. 


THE    COMIC    MUSE. 


Kentucky  Philosophy. 
You  Wi'yam,  come  "ere,  suh,  dis  instunce.      Wu'  dat  you  got  under 

dat  box? 
I  do'  want  no  foolin" — you  hear  me  ?    Wut  you  say?    Ain't  nu'h'n'  but 

rocks  t 
'Peahs  ter  me  you's  owdashus  p'ticler.     S'posin*  dey's  of  a  new  ldne. 
I'll  des  take  a  look  at  dem  rocks.     Hi  yi  !  der  you  think  dat  I's  bline  ? 

/calls  dat  a  plain  watermilh'on,  you  scamp,  en  I  knows  whah  it  growed; 
It  come  fura  de  Jimmerson  cawn  fiel',  dah  on  ter  side  er  de  road. 
You  stole  it,  you  rascal — you  stole  it  !    I  watched  you  fum  down  in  de 

lot. 
En  time  I  gits  th'ough  wid  you,  nigger,  you  won't  eb'n  be  a  grease  spot ! 

ril  fix  you.     Mirandy  1     Mirandy  !  go  cut  me  a  hick'ry — make  'ase  ! 
En  cut  me  de  toughes'  en  keenes'  you  c'n  fine  anywhah  on  de  place. 
I'll  larn  you,  Mr.  Wi'yam  Joe  Vetters,  ter  steal  en  ter  lie,  you  young 

sinner. 
Disgracin'  yo'  ole  Christian  mammy,  en  makin"  her  leave  cookin'  dinner  ! 

Now  ain't  you  'shamed  er  yo'se'f,  suh  ?    I  is.     I's  'shamed  you's  my 

son  ! 
Eo  de  holy  acconan  angel  he's  'shamed  er  wut  you  has  done  ; 
En  he's  tuck  it  down  up  yander  in  coal-black,  blood-red  letters — 
"  One  walermillion  stoled  by  Wi'yam  Josephus  Vetters." 

En  wut  you  s'posen  Brer  Bascom,  yo'  teacher  at  Sunday-school, 
'Ud  say  ef  he  knowed  how  you's  broke  de  good  Lawd's  Gol'n  Rule  ? 
Boy,  whah's  de  raisin' I  give  you?    Is  you  boun'  fuh  ter  be  a  black 

villian? 
I's  s'prised  dat  a  chile  er  yo'  mammy  'ud  steal  any  man's  watermillion. 

En  I's  now  gwiner  cut  it  right  open,  en  you  shain't  have  nary  bite, 
Fuh  a  boy  who'll  steal  watermillions — en  dat  in  de  day's  broad  light — 
Ain't — Lawdy  !  it's  green!     Mirandy!  Mi-rand-y  !  come  on  wi'  dat 

switch  ! 
Well,  stealin'  a  g-r-e-c-n  watermillion  !   who  ever  yeered  tell  er  des 

sich? 

Cain't  tell  w'en  dey's  ripe?    W'y,  you  thump  urn,  en  we'n  dey  go  pan k 

dey  is  green  ; 
But  w'en  dey  go  punk,  now  you  mine  me,  dey's  ripe — en  dat's  des  wut 

I  mean. 
En  nex'  time  you  hook  watermillions— you  heered  me,  you  ign'ant, 

you  hunk — 
Ef  you  do'  want  a  lickin'  all  over,  be  sho  dat  dey  allers  go  "  punk  !  " 
— Harrison  Robertson  in.  September  Harper. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hopkins  and  family  are  in  the  East, 
spending  a  short  season  at  Newport.  Doctor  J.  C.  Tucker 
returned  (via  Southern  route)  from  the  East  a  few  days 
since.  Mrs.  Tucker  and  daughters  are  still  at  Narragansett 
Pier.  They  pass  the  winter  at  Mrs.  Havemeyer's,  in  New 
York  city,  and  return  to  the  coast  next  Spring.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Wattles  and  son  have  gone  East  for  six  months. 
In  the  meantime  their  residence  in  Alameda  will  be  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown  and  family.  Mrs.  Alvinza  Hayward 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Rose,  have  returned  from  Siegler's 
Springs  to  San  Mateo.  S.  M.  Wilson  and  wife 
have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze 
and  family  have  also  returned  from  Monterey.  Mr. 
Joseph  Masks  sails  from  New  York  for  Europe  August 
twenty-third.  Mrs.  Frank  Unger  is  at  present  visiting  friends 
at  Winthrop,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Charles  Kaeding  has  re- 
turned from  Europe.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stow  goes  East  shortly 
to  place  her  daughter  at  school  in  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Stowe 
will  also  take  the  two  daughters  of  General  Naglee,  and 
place  them  in  the  same  educational  institution.  D.  J.  Staples 
has  gone  to  the  Sierra  for  a  two-weeks'  vacation,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Staples,  Miss  Kittie  Staples,  and  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Dutton. 

It  was  Baron  Huddlestone  who  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
precedence  by  taking  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  to  dinner  in  ad- 
vance of  several  duchesses  and  countesses  who  were  present. 
"The  last  of  the  Barons,"  as  he  is  styled,  is  wedded  to  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerc,  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  one 
of  the  brightest  and  prettiest  women  of  London  society,  and 
the  authoress  of  several  pleasant  and  popular  works,  The 
baron  is  a  Dublin  boy. 


The  Donation  Party 
From  bleak  New  England's  moun- 
tains, 

Up  to  the  corralled  strand 
Where  fair  Montana's  fountains 

Roll  alleged  silver  sand, 
A  missionary,  mild  in 

His  manners  and  his  speech, 
lourneyed  to  seek  the  wild  in 

A  church  wherein  to  preach. 

In  the  "city  "  where  he  duly 

His  wandering  tent  did  pitch. 
It  could  not  be  said  truly 

The  good  man  "struck  it  rich." 
For  the  people  (who  would  gather 

To  hear  his  words  with  mirth) 
Were  not  earth's  salt,  but  rather 

The  salters  of  the  earth. 

Of  calls  though  oft  spoke  deacon 

Or  brother—  I  mean  "  pard  " — 
iHe  found  that  they  were  speaking 

(See  Hamlet)  by  the  card. 
And  the  language  that  they  used 
with 

Regard  to  every  game 
The  good  man's  face  suffused  with 

A  (bob-tailed)  flush  of  shame. 

And  to  his  deep  dejection, 

When  all  around  his  hat 
He  sent  for  a  collection, 

But  little  wealth  he  gat 
If  growled  the  parson  plucky 

They  would  satiric  smile, 
And  hint  he  was  blamed  lucky 

In  getting  back  the  tile. 

One  day  unto  the  preacher 

Two  ruffians  did  repair ; 
Each  was  the  vilest  creature — 

Except  the  other — there. 
One  was  the  "Ai  Terror," 

The  other  "  Murderer  Ned  "  ; 
And  they  confessed  the  error 

Of  the  lives  that  they  had  led. 

The  missionary  'ware  was 

That  jesting  they  must  be ; 
He  said  in  his  church  there  was 

lut  then  no  vacancy. 
But  when  toward  the  trigger 

He  saw  their  fingers  glide. 
He  remembered  with  great  vigor 

There  was  ' '  room  for  two  in- 
side." 

"  Seem'  we  now  air  brothers," 

The  "  A  i  Terror  "  cries, 
' '  We  ought  to  get  the  others 

To  come  and  be  likewise. 
So  cock  your  gun,  my  hearty, 

And,  parson,  fetch  your  hat ; 
Hey  for  a  donation  party 

For  the  Church  of  Dead-mule 
Flat!" 

Forth  went  the  luckless  parson, 

Between  the  ruffians  two, 
Who  homicide  and  arson 

Vowed  for   "the  cause"  they'd 
do. 
They  had  their  weapons  handy. 

And  used  toward  all  they  met 
The  modus  operandi 

Of  frontier  etiquette. 

—Geo.   T. 


of  Dead-Mule  Flat. 

First,  Brother  "Terror  A  1  " 

Would  range  them  in  a  row. 
And  stand  prepared  to  slay  one 

Whose  hands  should  downward 
go. 
While  Deacon  "Murderer Ed," he 

Went  through  them  systemat- 
ically, and  the  ready 

Placed  in  the  parson's  hat 

The  party  cleaned  the  city 

Out  in  an  hour  or  so. 
"  Doc,"  said  the  "  Terror  "  witty, 

' '  'Tis  time  for  us  to  go. 
Unto  the  distant  heathen 

We  mean  forthwith  to  slide. 
And  preach  the  Gospel ;  we,  then, 

The  plunder  must  divide. 


"  The  sun  is  hast'ning  bedward, 

No  time  to  lose  have  we — 
Here's  half  for  Deacon  Edward, 

And  here  is  half  for  me  ; 
And,  mywhite-chokered  hearty. 

You  shall  have  back  your  hat 
"Rah  for  the  donation  party 

For  the  Church  of  Dead-mule 
Flat ! " 

"  But,  boys,"  the  parson  pleaded, 

"  Tis  hardly  right  for  me 
To  let  you,  unimpeded, 

Take  the  church  property. 
All  preachers  to  their  trust  are 

Faithful  presumed  to  be  ; 
Just  shoot  my  hat  and  duster, 

That  folk  the  holes  may  see, 

"  And  think  I  made  endeavor 

The  church  funds  to  retain." 
In  duster  and  in  beaver 

They  fired  their  pistols  twain, 
And  the  parson  snickered  queerly 

As  he  two  six-shooters  drew ; 
"  Brethren,  beloved  dearly, 

I've  got  the  drop  on  you  ! " 

He  marches  to  the  city, 

And  there  his  prize  presents 
To  a  vigilance  committee 

Of  prominent  residents. 
The  pleas  the  missionary 

For  his  captives  makes  they  fend 
off, 
And  they  give  the  cemetery 

Of  his  church  a  double  send-off. 

They  give  him  the  "donation," 

And  heap  anew  his  hat. 
And  elect  by  acclamation 

Him  Pope  of  Dead-mule  Flat ; 
A  church  tax  straight  they  levy. 

And  now,  when   the  hat  goes 
round, 
Its  contents  are  right  heavy, 

And  have  a  chinking  sound. 

And  his  mother  would  not  know'm, 

That  young  mining  engineer, 
Who  once  had  been  to  Rome, 

And  with  a  superior  sneer. 
Where  the  Flatters  most  do  cluster, 

The  statement  did  dispute 
That  the  Pope  wore  a  linen  duster, 

And  was  upon  the  shoot 

Lanigan  in  September  Harper. 


GENIUS    IN    DISGUISE. 


A   Few    of  the  Literary  Masques  Which  Have  Become  Celebrated. 


The  auction  sale  of  a  collection  of  pictures  and  statuettes, 
by  some  of  our  well-known  local  artists,  took  place  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings.  The  sale  was  well  attended 
both  evenings.  The  pictures,  as  a  rule,  sold  for  medium 
prices,  and  in  many  instances  did  not  bring  their  value. 

A  daughter  of  John  Brown  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
San  Francisco  Mint.  The  Tribune  remarks  that  Mr.  Brown 
will  be  remembered  as  the  gentleman  whose  soul  is  a  pro- 
fessional pedestrian. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sunday  News  gives  the  follow- 
ing  interesting    review   of    famous   pseudonyms  :    Ouida's 
name  in  private  life  is  Louise"  de  la  Rame".     The  studies  of 
character  which  have  created  such  a  sensation  of  late  years 
in  the  Argosy  magazine  over  the  signature  of  "  Johnny  Lud- 
low," are  the  works  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  the  author  of 
"East  Lynne."    The  real  name  of  "  Holme  Lee,"  whose  do- 
mestic novels  are  among  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  mod- 
ern three-volume  school,  is  Harriet  Parr.     Miss  Braddon  is 
a  Mrs.  Maxwell,  though  she  has  the  right  of  birth  to  the 
name  she  is  best  known  by.     Among  the  litterateurs  who 
have  affected  the  now,  de  plume,  pretty  much  every  one  ad- 
dicted to  book-reading  remembers  "  Harry  Franco,"  other- 
wise   Charles    F.    Briggs,   who  died    in   Brooklyn  in  1877. 
A  popular  contemporary  of  Briggs  was  Henry  William  Her- 
bert, better  known  as  Frank  Forrester.     "  Sam  Slick,'1  once 
so  famous,  was  Judge  Haliburton,    Another  humorist  of  the 
time   in   which  Briggs   flourished   was    Lieutenant    Derby, 
whose  "John  Phcenix  "  papers  are  a  part  of  every  American 
library.      "  Q.    K.    Philander   Doesticks,  P.    B.,"   belonged 
really  to  the  Phcenix  epoch,  though  he  outlived  it,  and  his 
fortune  and  fame  as  well ;  Mortimer  Thompson,  who  bore 
this   pseudonym,   was   in    his   time    one    of    our    foremost 
journalists.     He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  Tribune,  and 
his  last  work  was  performed  in  the  editorial  department  of 
Frank  Leslie's  establishment.     He  died  in  Blackwell's  Is- 
land Hospital,  and  was  buried  bv  some  brother  journalists 
in  New  York.     The  history  of  Doesticks  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  another  once  famous  nom  de  plume.     "  Fanny  Fern," 
Sarah  Payson  Willis,  a  young  woman  from  Maine,  became 
popular  as  a  contributor  to  the  New  York  Ledge  rover  the 
above  signature.  "  One  of  her  daughters  became  the  wife  of 
Mortimer  Thompson,  and  experienced  the  unhappy  union 
which  is  only  too  common  among  Bohemians  of  all  ages. 
Another  humorist  of  the  Doesticks  era  was  Thomas  Powell, 
John  Brougham's  partner  in  the  Lantern,  and  other  ven- 
tures, playwright,  novelist,  and  satirist,  whose  pseudonym 
of  "  Pierce  Cutting  "  was  better  known  in  its  day  than  his  real 
name  is  now.     The  identity  of  Charles  Farrer  Browne  with 
Artemus  Ward  is   well  enough  known.     One  of  the  most 
popular  of  New  England  story  writers  thirty  years  ago,  "  H. 
Trussta"  was  really  Mrs.  Stuart,  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.      Samuel  L.   Clemens  figures  on  his  title  pages  as 
"Mark  Twain  "by  thousands  for  whom  his  real  name  possesses 
no  significance  until  his  works  are  forgotten.    Another  favorite 
humorist,  "  John  Paul,"  will  never  be  popular  as  anybody 
else,  though  his  true  patronymic,  Charles  H.  Webb,  is  just 
as  euphonious  a  one.      There  are  few  people  who  have  an 
eye  for  the  newspapers  who  have  not  more  or  less  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  odd  saws  and  wise  philosophizings  of 
"Josh  Billings,"  but  quite  as  few  know  that  that  professor 
of  eccentric  English  is  Wm.  E.  Shaw  out   of  print.     The 
anything  but  humorous  name  of  Landon  was  good  enough 
for  "  EH  Perkins"  while  he  was  a  reporter  on  a  daily  paper  ; 
and  the  butcher's  bills  (if  there  is  a  butcher  weak  enough  to 
extend  credit  to  a  professional  humorist)  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  fiend,  "  M.  Quad,"  are  made  out  to  plain  Charles  B. 
Lewis.     D.  R.  Locke  and  "  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  are  two 
entirely  different  parties  to  most  people  who  have  perused 
the  correspondence  from  Confederate  Cross  Roads  with  the 
keen  enjoyment  they  were  calculated  to  provide.      "  Mrs. 
Partington's "   malapropisms  are  familiar  enough  to    most 
American  readers  ;    much  more  familiar  than  the  name  of 
Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber,  who  created  them,  and  the  readers  who 
have  become  acquainted   with   Mr.   Blaine's  friend,  "  Gail 
Hamilton,"  in  a  literary  way,  would  not  know  Miss  Abigail 
Dodge   if  they   were   to   meet  her  face   to  face.      "  Nym 
Crynlde"    is    the    chosen  pseudonym  of  A.    C.   Wheeler, 
for  many  years  dramatic  critic  in  succession  of  the  New 
York  dailies,  the  World,  Sun,  and  Star,  and  now  an  editor 
of  a   weekly  dramatic  paper.      The  familiar   combination, 
"  Gath,"   belongs  to    George    Alfred   Townsend.     Another 
popular  correspondent,  "Jenny  June,"  is  Mrs.  D.  G.  Croly, 
the  wife  of  the  one-time  editor  of   the  Graphic,  and  the 
lady  who    signs    her  spicy   contributions    to    various    out- 
of-town  newspapers,  "  Clara  Belle,"  is  Mrs.  Stephen  Fiske. 
The  correspondence  of  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  perhaps  the 
best  work  of  its  kind  ever  done  by  a  woman,  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Lippincott,  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  extraction.     Another 
famous   contributor  of  metropolitan  gossip  to   out-of-town 
papers,  "  Burleigh,"  is  Matthew  Hale  Smith.     "  Ned  Bunt- 
line  "  is  still  the  chosen  pseudonym  of  Colonel  E.  Z.  Judson, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  he  bore  a  hand  in  the  Macready 
riot,  and  went  to  the  island  for  a  year  to  have  his  hot  blood 
cooled.     Bracebrydge  Hemyng  clings  to  his  masquerade  of 
"  Jack  Harkaway,"  and  Augustus  Comstock  still  signs  his 
thrilling  sea-yarns  "  Roger  Starbuck,"  as  of  yore.     The  col- 
laborates with  a  Japanese  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the 
translation  of  the  Japanese  novel  which  created  such  a  flut- 
ter, in  literary   circles,  Edward    Greey,  continues  to   write 
stories  for  the  boys'  papers  as  "  Commodore  Ah  Look  of  New 
Bedford."     "James  Otis,"  the  author  of  "Toby  Tyler,"  and 
other  clever  children's  yarns  in  The  Young  People,  is  James 
Otis  Kaler,  a  well-known  concocter  of  blood-and-thunder 
serials.     The  London  letters  in  the  New  York   Times  by  J. 
H.  are  written  by  Joseph  Hatton,  the  author  of  "  Clytie," 
and  those  theatrical  and  literary  studies  of  G.  E.  M.,  date 
their  creation  from  the  dramatic  critic  and  stock  poet  of  the 
paper,  George  Edgar  Montgommery.   The  splendid  book  re- 
views in  the  Sun  signed  M.  W.  H.,  are  by  Mayo  W.  Hazel- 
tine,  and  N.  L.  T.,  who  dishes  up  the  weekly  "  What  is  Go- 
ing on  in  Europe"  for  the  same  paper,  is  N.  L.  Thieblin. 
G.  T.  L.,  of  the   World,   is  George  T.  Lanigan,  and  M.  K. 
F.  stands  for  Marian  K.  Fortescue,  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  charming  of  our  female  Bohemians. 


Some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  Bible  are  bewildering  to 
children.  A  few  Sundays  ago,  says  Texas  Si/tings,  an  Aus- 
tin Sunday-school  teacher  was  asked  what  was  meant  by 
the  verse  in  the  Bible  that  said  Solomon  had  a  thousand 
concubines.  The  young  lady  teacher  was  rather  taken  by 
surprise,  but  she  finally  said  that  it  meant  Solomon  had  a 
thousand  lady  friends.  "  What  a  nice  time  he  must  have 
had  making  New  Year's  calls,"  was  the  response. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    WIFE'S    PUNISHMENT. 


The   Mysterious  Murder  Which  Checked  the  Career  of  Two   Lovers. 


The  Senora  de  Gomera  was  left  a  widow,  with  one  daugh 
ter  of  such  marvelous  beauty  that  she  merited  the  name  of 
the  Daughter  of  the  Sun,  by  which  she  was  known.  Her 
mother  reared  her  far  from  the  world  in  silence  and  solitude, 
unceasingly  watching  her  treasure,  until  she  placed  her  in  the 
hands  of  an  honorable  man,  who  gave  the  young  beauty  his 
name  and  fortune.  Don  Alfonso  Fontana  was  a  man  of 
merit,  and  the  girl  consented  to  marry  him  without  wishing 
for  or  objecting  to  the  marriage,  following  on  this  occasion 
the  dictates  of  her  mother,  who  never  found  opposition  from 
the  docile  child. 

The  wedded  pair  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  happy 
union,  when  business  obliged  Don  Alfonso  Fontana  to  go  to 
Havana.  He  requested  his  mother-in-law  to  take  charge  of 
her  daughter,  and  to  take  her  out  of  Cadiz  during  bis  absence. 
Cadiz  was  then  rich  and  powerful,  and  gold  brought  in  its 
train  extravagance,  and  the  passions  which  ordinarily  follow 
it.  To  avoid  this  temptation  he  requested  them  to  re- 
move to  the  island,  a  city  of  arsenals  and  of  the  navy,  vast 
and  solitary,  because  Cadiz  absorbed  all  in  its  neighborhood. 

While  the  bark  sailed  slowly  from  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
an  animated  scene  transpired.  A  carriage  with  four  hon.es, 
whose  bells  rang  merrily,  hastened  to  the  road  which  leads 
from  Cadiz  to  the  island,  and  is  situated  between  two  seas 
which  are  united  at  high  tide.  In  the  carriage  sat  two  wo- 
men, one  old,  whose  appearance  expressed  care  and  watch- 
fulness, the  other,  young  and  beautiful,  whose  face  was  bathed 
in  tears.  Before  them  was  seated  a  black  woman,  also 
young,  maid  and  companion  since  infancy  of  Mariquita. 

On  the  Isle  of  Leon  is  a  city,  long  and  narrow,  which  rises 
fair  and  shining  between  the  heaps  of  salt  like  a  swan 
surrounded  by  its  brood.  The  island,  with  its  arsenals,  its 
wharves,  its  rope-walks,  its  dock-yards,  and  its  machinery, 
seemed  a  mariner's  bride  in  her  solitude,  seated  on  the  shore, 
and  looking  toward  the  sea. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  fine  house,  which,  like  the 
majority,  was  of  stone,  its  floors  of  marble,  its  doors  of  ma- 
hogany. Opposite  the  street  entrance  extended  a  garden. 
A  gallery  leaguing  to  it  was  built  upon  marble  columns, 
among  which  jasmines  and  honeysuckles  mingled,  and  roses 
hung  swings  to  rock  their  flowers.  Brick  walks  divided  the 
garden  into  four  parts.  The  house  disappeared  under  a 
thick  veil  of  vines.  In  the  middle  of  the  garden  was  an  ar- 
bor so  closely  covered  with  passion-flowers  that  in  its  cool 
darkness  it  was  more  grotto  than  bower.  In  the  centre, 
upon  a  pedestal,  was  a  marble  Cupid,  who,  with  one 
hand  hid  his  arrows,  and  with  one  finger  of  the  other  raised 
to  his  lips,  imposed  silence.  It  was  in  this  summer-house 
that  the  beauty  passed  long,  solitary  hours.  Sometimes 
Paca,  her  black  woman,  said  to  her,  after  long  intervals  of 
silence : 

"  That  boy,  my  lady,  makes  us  signs  to  keep  still.  Much 
better  make  us  talk,  or  surely  we'll  forget  how.  My  master, 
in  the  ship  at  sea,  has  the  gales  and  dangers,  but  here  we 
have  nothing  but  flowers." 

Her  mistress  yawned,  and  answered  :  "  My  husband 
thinks  where  two  love,  it  is  enough  if  one  has  pleasure." 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  this  woman  who,  unfortunately, 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  fill  her  time  and  occupy  her, 
mind,  and  upon  whom  idleness  weighed  like  darkness  upon 
the  watchful.  She  needed  an  active  life,  and  flew  about 
aimlessly  from  flower  to  flower,  like  a  butterfly.  One  day 
she  sat  fanning  herself  in  her  deep  window.  Paca,  on  the 
floor,  was  dyeing  blue  (with  indigo-water)  the  fleece  of  the 
little  Cuban  poodle. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  mistress,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "that 
officer,  that  commander  of  the  marine  guards,  who  followed 
us  when  coming  from  mass,  has  moved  here  opposite?" 

_  Listening  to  her  maid,  the  lady  turned  her  head  by  an  in- 
discreet and  involuntary  impulse,  and  saw  on  the  balcony  of 
the  house  to  which  Paca  alluded  a  young  man,  who  ad- 
vanced the  instant  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  him,  and  gracefully 
saluted  her.  The  expostulation  she  was  about  to  make  to 
her  maid  expired  on  her  lips  at  sight  of  the  gentleman,  whom 
she  had  seen  before.     Thus  it  was  that  Paca  continued  : 

"He  is  called  Don  Carlos  de  las.  Navas,  is  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  brigade,  so  good  and 
so  kind  that  every  one  likes  him." 

"You  seem  to  know  all  about  him,"  the  beauty  interrupted, 
"  but  as  all  that  does  not  concern  me,  and  is  nothing  to  me, 
keep  it  for  yourself  and  other  gossips." 

"  Here,  my  mistress,  is  your  dog,  bluer  than  a  periwinkle," 
said  the  woman,  humbly,  to  divert  the  lady. 

But  Mariquita  was  not  thinking  of  the  blue  dog  nor  of  her 
black  maid.  For  days  a  gay  youth  had  followed  her  every- 
where. She  saw  him  in  all  places,  in  the  street,  in  the 
church,  in  her  thoughts,  in  her  dreams.  Now  he  had 
taken  lodgings  opposite  her  window.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  had  almost  opened  communication  with  her  by 
means  of  a  salute  which  had  no  possible  excuse. 

At  sight  of  Mariquita,  Las  Navas  conceived  for  her  a 
passion  which,  in  times  when  men  were  not  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  politics,  filled  and  exalted  their  souls  to 
the  point  of  attempting  the  impossible.  For  a  long  time  all 
his  exertions  were  useless,  because  her  mind  had  been  im- 
bued with  religious  principles.  Las  Navas  became  desper- 
ate. She,  on  her  part,  had  exchanged  her  previous  weary 
quiet  for  a  constant  pain  that  consumed  her. 

Paca,  the  negress,  full  of  compassion  for  the  suffering  of 
both,  and  yielding  to  the  instincts  of  an  uncivilized  race, 
without  reflection  on  the  culpable  cause  of  their  voluntary 
pain,  nor  on  the  transcendent  consequences  of  her  inju- 
dicious compliance,  yielded  to  Las  Navas's  prayers,  and  one 
night  when  her  mistress  was  sadly  sitting  in  the  summer- 
house  in  the  garden,  she  unfastened  a  wicket  which  opened 
on  the  marsh,  a  solitary  and  boggy  expanse  between  the 
island  and  the  sea. 

It  is  a  well-known  truth  that  it  is  the  first  step  which 
costs.  The  portal  which  the  negress  so  imprudently  opened 
was  afterward  open  every  night.  In  that  gallery,  lately  so 
lonely  and  vacant,  among  those  flowers  lately  so  scornful,  by 
the  light  of  that  moon  lately  so  heedless,  the  lovers  passed 
nights  of  enchantment,  whose  felicity  almost  lulled  conscience 

sleep.     In  this  manner  a  year  passed. 


Then  it  happened  that  the  captain-general  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  had  gone  to  Jerez,  suddenly  died  there.  All  the 
brigade  of  marine  guards  were  to  go  to  that  city  to  take  part 
in  the  funeral.  This  absence — brief  though  it  might  be — 
caused  intense  pain  to  both,  who  for  a  year  had  not  been 
able  to  exist  except  in  the  same  atmosphere,  and  for  whom 
this  separation  was  a  compound  of  pain,  of  disquiet,  of 
anxiety,  and  of  dread. 

The  night  of  the  second  day  Mariquita  was  sitting  in  the 
gallery  of  her  garden.  Paca  was  at  her  feet.  The  moon 
rose  clear  and  tranquil,  like  a  heart  exempt  from  passion  and 
unrest. 

"  My  lady,"  said  Paca,  springing  to  her  feet,  "here  is  Don 
Carlos  !     Don't  you  hear  him  give  the  signals  ?" 

"It  is  impossible!"  answered  the  startled  beauty,  with 
palpitating  heart. 

"  Listen,  mistress,  listen  !  "  replied  the  negress. 

The  lady  listened  attentively,  and  heard  distinctly  the 
particular  whistle  which  Las  Navas  used  to  give  for  them  to 
recognize.  Paca  ran  to  find  the  key  of  the  gate,  hurried  to 
it,  opened  it,  and  Las  Navas,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  entered 
with  hasty  steps.  But  Paca  was  unable  to  turn  to  fasten  the 
gate,  because  two  men  pushed  her  back,  entered,  and  followed 
Las  Navas,  and  before  he  could  defend  himself  or  strike  a 
blow,  they  plunged  their  daggers  into  his  breast.  Las  Navas 
fell  without  a  groan.  When  he  lay  stretched  on  the  ground 
the  assassins  fled. 

For  some  time  after  profound  silence  reigned  in  that  spot, 
mute  witness  of  the  catastrophe.  Paca  remained  paralyzed, 
under  the  double,  impression  of  dismay  and  horror.  Mar- 
iquita lay  fainting  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  gallery.  Las 
Navas  gave  no  sign  of  life. 

After  a  while  Paca  came  to  herself.  In  the  anguish  which 
succeeded  her  panic  of  fright  she  flew  to  her  mistress, 
whom  she  looked  upon  as  now  disgraced  and  lost,  took  her 
in  her  arms,  aroused  her,  and  revived  her. 

"  My  lady  !  my  lady  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  you  are  lost  if 
this  corpse  is  discovered  here!  My  mistress,  your  honor 
and  your  fate  depend  on  what  it  is  possible  to  do  at  this 
moment,  and  at  once.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  this  body 
which  will  compromise  you.  Courage,  my  lady,  courage  ! 
If  you  can  not  do  it  for  yourself,  do  it  for  the  master  !  We 
must  take  this  corpse  away  to  avoid  scandal  and  insult. 
Help  me  to  drag  it  to  the  marsh,  for  I  can  not  do  it  alone." 

And  the  brave  negress  lifted  her  unhappy  mistress,  and 
forced  her  to  aid  her  in  dragging  the  body  to  the  marsh. 

"  Enough  !     I  can  do  no  more,"  groaned  Mariquita, 

"  Further  yet,  my  lady,"  the  maid  replied,  with  a  pang. 
"  Do  you  want  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  ? " 

And  the  two,  mastering  their  woe,  their  dread,  and  their 
weakness,  returned  to  seize  the  rigid  form  and  remove  it  still 
further  away. 

Afterward  Paca,  supporting  her  mistress,  dragged  her  to 
her  room,  and  put  her  to  bed,  returned  to  the  garden,  threw 
water  on  the  spots  of  blood,  and  made  every  trace,  every 
vestige  of  that  melancholy  crime  disappear,  with  that  energy 
born  of  love,  which  is  the  most  persevering.  She  went  back 
to  her  lady's  side,  and  seeing  her  extended  there  so  white 
and  so  immovable,  as  if  the  bed  were  her  bier,  she  fell  on 
her  knees,  raised  her  trembling  hands  toward  her,  and  burst- 
ing into  sobs,  exclaimed  : 

"  My  mistress,  I  have  lost  you  !  " 

"  No,  Paca,  no,"  murmured  the  lady,  "you  have  saved 
me!"  And  throwing  her  ivory  arms  about  the  slave's 
ebony  neck,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now  comes  the  dawn,"  said  Paca,  opening  the  windows 
as  if  to  hasten  the  end  of  that  terrible  night. 

********** 

The  light  of  day  illumed  a  lifeless  city  ;  such  brilliance  in 
the  heavens  and  such  silence  on  earth  contrasted  sadly. 
Mariquita,  beautiful  and  silent,  appeared  this  morning  with- 
out life.  Paca  forced  her  to  rise,  and  to  sit  at  her  window, 
as  was  her  custom,  to  evade  suspicion.  Paca  came,  and 
went  in  the  dressing-room. 

"What  do  they  say?"  the  lady  asked  her,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

"  Nothing  yet,"  responded  Paca,  in  the  same  tone. 

Paca  crossed  her  hands,and  made  Mariquita  a  sign  to  keep 
silence,  pointing  to  her  mother,  who  muttered  her  prayers. 

Suddenly  the  brilliant  and  animated  sounds  of  military 
music  were  heard.  It  was  the  marine  brigade  returning 
from  Jerez.  Each  note  of  the  music  which  she  had  heard  so 
many  times  precede  the  brigade  when  at  its  head  came  the 
man  she  loved,  who  now  lay  dead  and  deserted  in  the  marsh, 
each  one  of  these  notes  was  a  dagger  that  pierced  and  tore 
the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  beauty. 

All  at  once  the  groaning  woman  became  mute,  her  eyes 
dilated — terrified.  A  convulsive  tremor  seized  her,  and  she 
had  only  power  to  extend  one  arm  with  a  gesture  full  of 
alarm  toward  the  street.  Paca  darted  to  the  window,  and 
glancing  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arm  and  gaze  of 
her  mistress,  saw — saw  Las  Navas  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  : 
Las  Navas,  who  at  that  instant  raised  his  head,  smiled,  and 
gaily  saluted  his  lady-love. 

Paca  gave  a  cry,  and  fell  senseless.  Mariquita,  beside 
herself  clamored  to  heaven  for  mercy,  shrieking  out  the  oc- 
currences of  that  night. 

They  thought  her  mad,  and  her  mother  ordered  them  to 
call  a  physician  ;  but  Paca,  coming  to  herself,  confirmed  the 
story  of  her  mistress.  They  went  to  the  marsh,  but  nobody 
was  found  there.  They  questioned  Las  Navas  ;  he  had  not 
left,  had  not  been  able  to  leave  Jerez.  This  was  unanimously 
confirmed  by  his  companions. 

Mariquita,  after  recovering  from  a  long  illness,  wrote  to 
her  fcusband,  and  confessed  her  fault,  begging  him  to  par- 
don it,  and  allow  her  to  enter  a  convent,  to  do  penance.  He 
gave  this  permission,  the  dispensation  was  granted,  and 
Mariquita  took  the  vows  in  the  convent  of  bare-footed  nuns 
at  Cadiz,  where,  after  an  exemplary  life,  she  died  like  a 
saint.     Paca  followed  her  to  the  convent. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Note. —  This  romance  is  true.  The  "Daughter  of 
the  Sun"  was  born  in  1742,  and  died  a  nun  in  Cadiz  in 
1801,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  Don  F.  Micon, 
Marquis  of  Merito,  wrote  a  sonnet  to  her  when  she  took 
the  vows,  which,  though  it  has  not  much  of  its  author's 
title,  may  serve  to  verify  the  tale.—  Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  from   the  Spanish,  by  Emma  Frances  Dawson. 


George  Taylor's  German  romance  of  "Antinous,"  the  beautiful 
Bythinian,  who  threw  himself  into  the  Nile  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
which  should  save  the  life  of  his  beloved  patron,  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
has  been  well  translated  into  English  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  It  is  a  story 
replete  with  charming  descriptions  of  old  Roman  days.  Published  by 
W.  Gottsberger,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  50  cents. 


As  a  rule  juvenile  Sunday-school  books  are  rather  vapid  affairs  ;  but 
a  gracefully  written,  and  charmingly  illustrated  little  volume  has  just 
been  published  under  the  title  of  "  Little  Twigs."  We  understand  that 
it  is  written  by  a  lady  of  this  city.  It  resembles  in  style  the  well-known 
"  Bessie  Books"  of  loanna  Matthews.  Published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society. 

Some  time  ago  a  young  English  graduate  wrote  a  clever  sermon  on 
"Who  was  Old  Mother  Hubbard?"  It  was  modeled  after  the  style 
of  sermons  which  are  too  frequently  heard  at  the  present  day,  but 
which  were  more  in  vogue  forty  years  ago.  A  similarly  humorous  sermon 
in  reply  has  now  been  added,  and  the  two  appear  under  one  cover. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"  Political  Institutions,"  by  Herbert  Spencer,  will  be  welcomed  by 
his  numerous  admirers  in  this*  country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
fifth  part  of  theseries  embraced  in  the  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  and 
consists  of  nineteen  successive  essays.  Most  of  these  essays  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  either  in  English  or  Continental  publications. 
Some,  however,  are  entirely  new.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street 


"The  Mysteries  of  Marseilles,"  translated  from  the  French  by  George 
D.  Cox,  differs  from  Emile  Zola's  later  stories  in  that  it  possesses  ro- 
mance and  comparative  purity— two  qualities  which  are  decidedly  lack- 
ing in  his  last  few  novels.  It  is  the  story  of  two  lovers  and  their  vicis- 
situdes, and  is  absorbingly  interesting  from  the  first  chapter.  The 
studies  of  the  various  priests  concerned  are  especially  clever.  Pub- 
lished by  Peterson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Gustave  Masson's  "  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language  "  is  a  model 
for  the  lexicons  of  all  languages.  The  most  appropriate  and  fitting 
equivalents  and  synonyms  have  been  chosen,  and  idioms  have  received 
due  attention.  One  of  the  most  admirable  features,  however,  consists 
of  the  chronological  tables,  which  are  numerous  and  varied,  including 
all  the  topics  which  relate  to  French  history,  such  as  a  long  series  of 
tables  on  French  literature,  the  Republican  Calendar,  etc.  Published 
and  for  sale  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York  ;   price,  $1. 

Henri  Greville  is  a  very  clever  writer,  but  in  "Tania's  Peril,"  which 
is  now  issued  in  an  English  form  by  George  D.  Cox,  she  made  a  la- 
mentable failure.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Russia.  A  young  man  endeav- 
ors to  seduce  his  friend's  wife.  Much  of  the  story  is  taken  up  with  his 
advances  and  her  struggles  to  withstand  temptation.  She  succeeds. 
The  story  is  weak,  possesses  little  of  either  plot  or  action,  is  translated 
badly,  and  altogether  is  a  wretched  failure.  Published  by  Ppterson  &. 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  50 
cents. 


Mr.  Nadal,  the  author  of  "  Impressions  of  London  Social  Life,"  has 
just  issued  a  volume  of  "  Essays  at  Home  and  Elsewhere."  He  is  an 
American,  who  has  of  late  years  endeavored  to  imitate  Emerson  and 
Grant  White  in  their  studies  of  England  and  Englishmen.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  however,  contains  four  papers  on  American  subjects  out  of 
the  thirteen.  While  the  essays  possess  a  certain  interest  by  reason  of 
their  agreeable  style,  they  display  little  ability,  and  only  serve  to  expose 
the  shallowness  of  the  author.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


Dr.  C.  M.  Newall  is  a  well-known  and  popular  Boston  gentleman. 
When  he  announced,  several  months  ago.  that  he  was  about  to  publish 
a  novel,  entitled  "  Kalaui  of  Oahu,"  much  interest  was  manifested,  as 
the  subject  related  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the  author  had  spent 
many  years.  While  the  story  is  artistic,  it  by  no  means  possesses  the 
qualities  of  Hermann  Melville's  South  Sea  romances,  and  though  the 
writer's  powers  of  description  are  rich  and  vivid,  they  do  not  attain  that 
characteristic  which  renden-d  Melville's  stories  at  once  sensuous,  dreamy, 
or  thrilling  with  excitement.  Two  of  the  finest  bits  of  description  in 
the  volume  are  the  scene  where  the  goddess  Pele  appears  to  the  lovers, 
and  the  fight  between  two  kings  at  the  end.  Published  by  the 
author  ;  for  sale  by  booksellers,  and  also  by  Samuel  Carson,  120  Sutter 
Street ;  price,  $1.50. 

Miscellany  :  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  O.  Kirk,  the  wife  of  the  historian  and 
editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  is  the  author  of  the  "  Round  Robin" 
novel  entitled  ' '  A  Lesson  in  Love. " Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble's  ' '  Rec- 
ords of  Later  Life  "  has  already  gone  into  the  second  edition. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  will  return  from  Europe  in  the  fall. Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Howells  will  be  gone  a  year. The  identity  of  "  Q.  P.  Index" 

is  at  last  discovered.     The  bearer  of  that  singular  nom  de  plume  is  Mr. 

William  B.  Griswold,  assistant  librarian  of  Congress. The  articles 

on  Keats  and  Landor,  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  ' '  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica,"  are  by  Mr.  Swinburne. Curiosity  is  piqued  as  to  the 

authorship  of  the  novel,  "A  Transplanted  Rose,"  running  in  Harper s 
Bazar.  People  in  society  feel  that  they  are  being  sketched  by  an  "  in- 
sider."   Mrs.  Burton  N.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  are  named 

by  the  guessers. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  her  daughter, 

Miss  Harriet  Stanton,  and  also  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  are  living  in 

France,  where  they  are  all  doing  literary  work. It  is  reported  that 

A.  Williams  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  "  Cape  Cod  Folks,"  have  paid 
one  thousand  dollars  to  Mrs.  Consider  Fisher,  who  figured  so  conspic- 
uously in  that  novel. Mr.  Howells's  ' '  Modern  Instance  "  is  arous- 
ing more  newspaper  discussion  than  any  other  serial  which  has  appeared 
in  a  long  time.  The  characters  of  Marcia  and  Bartley,  and  the  final 
disposition  of  their  lives,  are  written  about  with  as  much  interest  as  if 
they  were  actualities. La  Revue  Arthtique  is  a  weekly  publi- 
cation which  has  just  been  started  in  France.  It  gives  all  sorts  of 
information  useful  to  artists,  amateurs,  and  buyers. 


Announcements:  A  complete  edition  of  Charles  Reade's  novels, 
beautifully  illustrated  by  distinguished  draughtsmen,  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  Chatto  &  Windus  of  London.  Du  Maurier  has  drawn 
the  designs  for  "  Foul  Play,"  while  Fildes  has  taken  "  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,"  and  William  Small  "Christie  lohnstone."  A  new  volume, 
"  Readiana  :   Comments  on  Current  Events,"  with  a  portrait  of  the 

novelist,  is  in  press. Madame  ludith  Gaulier,  who  is  perhaps  the 

most  thoroughly  literary  of  all  the  female  French  writers  now   living, 

has  just  published  a  volume  of  stories  under  the  title  of  ' '  Isoline. " 

M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  distinguished  French  critic,  has  lately  pub- 
lished an  amusing  book  entitled  "  Les  Miseres  d'un  Fonctionnaire 
Chinois."  It  is  a  lively  and  ironical  picture  of  the  troubles  which  red- 
tape  inflicts  upon  a  child  of  the  Celestial  empire. A  portrait  of 

Mark  Twain,  drawn  from  life  by  Abbott  Thayer,  and  engraved  by  T. 
Cole,  will  be  the  frontispiece  of  the  September  Cen/ury,  to  accompany 
a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of  the  author  of  "  Innocents  Abroad," 
by  W.  D.  Howells.  The  best  of  Mr.  Howells's  novels,  "  A  Modern 
Instance,"  will  be  concluded  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine. 
1-  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  will  soon  publish  in  a  neat  pamphlet  Lieu- 
tenant Danenhower's  "  Narrative  of  the  Jeannettc  Expedition, "revised 
and  augmented,  from  the  original  newspaper  report.  It  will  be  illus- 
trated with  the  author's  portrait,  a  picture  of  the  Jeannettc,  a  chart  of 
her  cruise,  etc.     All  the  other  professed  reprints  are  unauthorized  and 

incorrect. Miss  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  is  at  Baden  Baden, 

where  she  is  engaged  in  completing  a  new  novel. Mr.   Thomas 

Bailey  Aldrich  will  collect  in  Russia  material  for  a  new  book. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who  has  recovered  from  her  recent  dangerous  ill- 
ness, has  almost  completed  a  new  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
partly  in  England  and  partly  at  Palermo.     It  is  called  "  lone," 


.tt.  Jn.  vjr  v_/  J.N  .«.  w   i. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


Surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  her  grandchildren,  says  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the  queen  con- 
sented to  show  herself  at  the  garden  party  at  Marlborough 
House.  During  her  brief  appearance  she  was  continually 
walking  about,  leaning  on  her  son's  arm.  It  is  said  that  her 
majesty  was  not  particularly  pleased  at  her  well-known 
wishes  being  disregarded  on  that  occasion,  and  at  the  relax- 
ation of  etiquette  in  the  matter  of  invitations.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  made  their  list,  and  issued  three 
thousand  cards,  untrammeled  by  any  consideration  of  pre- 
vious presentations  at  drawing-room  or  levee  as  giving  the 
entre"e.  Many  faces  were  seen  happy  and  triumphant,  either 
young  and  pretty,  celebrated  or  unknown,  whose  names  were 
unrecognized  by  the  higher  authorities  who  preside  over  the 
august  rites  of  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  decree  who  may 
have  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  sovereign's  hand.  Some- 
times, however,  notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  severity  of 
the  monarch,  a  black  sheep  enters  the  fold,  or  more  accu- 
rately, a  wolf  clothed  in  the  immaculate  fleece  cast  over  the 
intruder  by  the  sponsorship  of  a  dweller  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. Then  a  low  murmur  of  disapproval  hisses  through 
the  noble  crowd,  some  icy  shoulders  are  turned  on  the  de- 
linquent, the  careless  voucher  is  reproved,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain is  held  responsible,  the  royal  lady  frowns,  and  the 
too  ambitious  subject  is  gently  warned  that  she  shall  never 
again  do  homage  at  that  shrine.  The  ranks  of  the  veterans 
draw  closer,  and  a  higher  tone  of  exclusiveness  prevails  to 
atone  for  the  passing  weakness  ;  while  among  her  set  in  a 
distant  town,  unmindful  of  the  humiliation  that  closed  this 
part  of  her  social  career,  the  halo  of  that  smuggled  presenta- 
tion will  linger  around  the  unscrupulous  free  lance  who  risked 
and  played  her  all  for  such  a  stake.  In  her  drives  from  rail- 
way station  to  palace — her  only  public  appearance  in  her 
good  city  of  London — the  queen  is  closely  guarded  and  anx- 
iously watched  over.  A  sombre  silence  generally  receives 
the  advent  of  the  cortege,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  jeer- 
ing voice  of  a  street  Arab  in  shrill  denunciation,  or  a  derog- 
atory appellation  is  hurled  from  the  knife-board  of  an  omni- 
bus. No  reverence  is  shown  to  the  royal  occupant,  who 
flashes  past  in  the  glitter  of  drawn  swords,  no  hat  is  lifted 
before  the  woman,  no  courtesy  shown  to  the  lady,  who 
through  the  measured  tramp  of  the  escort,  might  catch  such 
words  as  "  Go  it,  Browny  !  "  "  Ta-ta,  Brown — can't  part 
with  him  '."  "  Oh,  not  for  Joe  !"  implying  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  unwavering  protection  extended  to  the  gillie 
sitting  behind  his  royal  mistress. 


It  is  the  fashion,  says  the  American  Queen,  this  summer 
to  be  sunburnt,  among  girls  as  well  as  young  men.  And  the 
dainty  belle  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  ball-room  sits  calmly  on 
some  rocks  by  the  sea,  a  volume  of  Goethe  in  her  lap,  her 
hat  and  parasol  beside  her,  gloveless,  suffering  the  intense 
rays  of  the  sun  to  scorch  and  burn  her  delicate  skin  a  deep- 
red,  and  then  a  brown,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  in  the 
fashion. 

The  Long  Branch  News  tells  of  some  bathers  and  bath- 
ing costumes  at  that  resort.  The  most  fashionable  costumes 
are  made  of  blue  flannel,  and  trimmed  with  wide  shaded 
braid.  The  sleeves  are  short,  and  the  culotte,  over  which  a 
short  skirt  is  worn,  extends  to  the  knee,  while  close-fitting 
blue  stockings  encase  the  lower  extremities.  On  the  head  a 
red  sihV  handkerchief  is  displayed,  under  which  is  an  oil-skin 
cap.  Often-times  red  hose  is  worn,  and  if  so  a  blue  hand- 
kerchief is  preferred.  A  Washington  lady  wears  a  peculiar 
dress — it  is  a  complete  Zouave  outfit,  and  as  she  comes 
down  to  her  bath  attended  by  a  waiting-maid,  she  is  verily 
"the  cynosure  of  all  neighboring  eyes."  At  the  Ocean  Hotel 
bathing-ground  there  is  a  lady  who  wears  a  complete  Oli- 
vette bathing-suit,  (as  worn  in  the  last  act  of  the  opera,) 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  skirt,  which  extends  to  just 
above  the  knee.  The  waist  is  what  is  called  a  "  Jersey,"  and 
is  tight  and  close-fitting.  Promenading  along  the  beach 
many  graceful  swimmers  belonging  to  the  weaker  sex  may 
be  seen.  At  the  West  End,  Miss  Kate  Forsyth,  the  leading 
lady  for  John  McCullough,  is  considered  the  best  lady  swim- 
mer on  the  Jersey  coast.  She  dives  into  the  water  without 
displaying  the  slightest  fear  or  trepidation,  outdaring 
many  of  her  male  friends.  The  Misses  Jauch  are  very 
good  swimmers.  Their  costumes  are  known  as  the  Girofle' 
and  Girofla  bathing-suits,  "as  one  is  trimmed  with  red  and 
the  other  with  blue,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  attire  of 
each  either  red  or  blue  prevails. 


An  English  paper  says  :  There  is  a  new  style  of  hair- 
cutting  which  has  come  out  among  young  Americans  in- 
clined to  the  esthetic  this  season.  The  hair  is  first  trimmed 
close,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  patent  clipper,  it  is  mottred 
with  spots  the  size  of  a  florin,  at  equal  distances  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  It  is  termed  the  "leopard  cut,"  and  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  plaque-painting. 


In  speaking  of  Saratoga  society,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  remarks:  "An  hour  later  a  pretty  and 
winsome  belle  looks  out  slyly  from  beneath  the  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  with  its  drooping  plumes,  fixing  her  blue  eyes 
softly  upon  the  dark  face  of  the  Turkish  embassador,  and 
half  whispers  :  '  Please  tell  me,  Aristarchi  Bey— it  does 
seem  too  horribly  dreadful  to  ask  ! — but  do  please  tell  me" — 
here  a  blush  and  a  sigh,  and  a  downward  look  of  the  guilty 
blue  eyes,  '  please  tell  me  how  many  wives  you  have  ? ' 
The  Bey  looks  up  unusually  grave,  and  solemnly  replies  : 
Seven  !]  The  young  lady  looks  aghast  for  a  moment, 
nearly  faints,  and  then  remembering  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
Turkish  country,  quietly  recovers,  smiles  her  sweetest,  and 
murmurs  :  '  Only  seven  ?  Why,  somebody  told  me  you  had 
ten  ! '  [Tableau.]  An  anxious  mamma  then  rushes  up,  and 
begs  '  Mr.  Aristarchi '  to  come  and  be  introduced  to  her 
daughters,  who  are  '  dying  to  know  things  ! '  A  wife  or  two 
more  will  certainly  not  make  much  difference  to  such  a  very- 
much-married-man,  and  one  who  believes  in  such  a  kind  of 
matrimony  might  be  useful  even  in  a  Christian  community, 
since  he  could  marry  off  all  the  daughters  at  once,  debutantes 
and  wall-flowers  too.  And  while  Aristarchi  Bey  goes  off  to 
be  introduced  to  the  ladies  to  save  them  frorn,  '  dying,'  I  may 


as  well  here  remark  that  this  gentleman  happens  to  be  a 
bachelor,  a  Greek,  instead  of  a  Turk,  although  coming  from 
Constantinople,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  Christian 
scruples  against  wedding  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time, 
which  praiseworthy  example  is  not  followed,  by  all  Christians 
here  at  the  Springs." 

At  a  recent  elegant  reception  in  London,  some  of  the  cos- 
tumes worn  were  very  striking.  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  wore  a 
dress  of  gold  brocade,  made  with  a  cuirasse  bodice,  with 
shoulder  straps  of  gold  guipure,  and  a  plain  petticoat  of  gold 
color,  trimmed  with  a  deep  gold  ruche,  the  inside  of  which 
was  lined  with  gray-green  satin.  In  the  hair,  a  la  Romaine, 
were  placed  three  yellow  roses,  and  in  her  hand  was  a  bunch 
of  limp  yellow  flowers.  Tan-colored  ganls  de  Suede  and 
gold  serpent  bracelets  completed  this  study  in  yellows. 


A  beautiful  hand,  says  a  Boston  paper,  is  the  rarest  physi- 
cal gift  bestowed  on  womankind.  A  writer  expatiating  on 
this  subject  remarks  its  great  rarity  among  even  the  best 
and  most  refined  classes  of  society.  He  says  the  present 
craze  for  shapely  hands  has  led  to  many  strange  observa- 
tions, and  the  discovery  that  very  few  lovely  women  are 
blessed  with  lovely  fingers.  Some  of  the  most  refined  women, 
singular  to  relate,  have  coarse  digital  extremities,  while 
others  of  a  gross  and  unintellectual  type  possess  hands  and 
wrists  that  might  serve  as  a  sculptor's  model.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  hand  is  an  index  of  character,  for 
training  and  cultivation,  a  life  of  idleness,  beside  many 
other  artificial  causes,  will  often  affect  its  shape  and  texture, 
and  eradicate  congenital  blemishes.  But  one  thing  is  certain 
— a  perfect  hand,  so  called,  and  a  perfect  foot  never  belong 
to  the  same  body.  Pauline  Bonaparte  came  the  nearest  to 
proving  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  but  even  her  feet  had  de- 
fects which  placed  them  outside  the  category.  Her  hands, 
however,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  her  wonderful  person,  have 
been  pronounced  absolutely  perfect.  It  behooves  mothers 
of  new-born  infants  to  watch  and  mould  the  tiny  fingers  of 
their  offsprings  if  they  wish  them  to  grow  up  with  well- 
shaped  extremities.  Nature  is  always  willing  to  be  assisted 
in  her  work,  provided  the  aid  is  based  on  good  sense  and 
hygenic  principles.  Babies  with  prominent  ears  and  flat 
snub  noses  can  also  be  helped  into  lines  of  greater  comeli- 
ness if  parents  and  nurses  will  only  repress  and  cultivate 
their  tender  cartilages  in  time. 


At  a  great  London  jeweler's  is  exhibited  a  head  ornament 
representing  a  bat  almost  the  size  of  life,  with  outspread 
wings,  and  fiery  eyes  composed  of  a  cluster  of  rubies.  This 
extraordinary  object  is  to  be  worn  in  front  of  a  superb  tiara 
of  brilliants  by  the  Duchess  of  Fernan  Nunez  at  the  royal 
gala  fetes  at  Madrid.  The  bat  is  regarded  with  great  rever- 
ence among  the  tenants  and  survivors  of  the  house  of  Fer- 
nan Nunez,  the  emblem  of  that  ancient  ducal  family.  The 
ladies  of  the  family  wear,  on  such  occasions,  this  lugubrious 
image  as  a  sign  of  their  rank,  and  the  last  duchess  is  said 
to  have  appeared  at  court  with  a  black  velvet  train  richly 
embroidered  with  figures  of  the  bat  in  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

"  Is  it  actually  so."  writes  a  young  girl  to  the  Philadelphia 
Progress,  "that  ladies  exhibit  their  limbs, 'like  ballet  girls  at 
the  theatre,  when  they  go  in  bathing  at  the  seashore?  I  have 
never  been  to  a  summer  resort,  but  I  am  going  this  summer ; 
and  when  I  went  to  the  city  the  other  day  to  buy  a  bathing 
costume,  the  storekeeper  wanted  to  sell  me  one,  the  trous- 
ers of  which  hardly  reached  to  my  knees.  He  told  me 
that  was  the  proper  costume.  I  think  it  decidedly  improper, 
and  insisted  upon  having  a  dress  which  covered  me  down  to 
the  ankles.  I  had  read  of  these  immodest  costumes,  but  did 
not  think  that  ladies  wore  them.  Please  tell  me  the  truth 
about  them."  Yes,  Miss  Ella,  replies  the  editor,  it  is  actu- 
ally so.  Ladies  (how  ferociously  you  italicize  that  word)  do 
exhibit  their  "limbs"  at  the  seashore,  but  not  exactly  like 
the  ballet-girls  at  the  theatre.  The  ballet-girl  takes  good 
care  to  show  handsome  legs.  If  Nature  has  been  unkind  to 
her  she  calls  Art  to  her  aid.  The  ladies  at  the  seashore  can 
not  do  that.  The  waves  would  not  respect  the  pads  ;  they 
would  get  out  of  place,  and  that  would  be  terrible.  Conse- 
quently on  the  beach,  at  the  bathing  hour,  all  manner  of 
legs,  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are  in  view.  But,  Miss  Ella,  the 
custom  is  not  an  immodest  one.  I  suppose  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  ladies  who  bathe  have  their  trousers  stop  at  the 
knees.  Nobody  regards  the  style  as  at  all  out  of  the  way  or 
peculiar.  In  fact,  the  girl  who  is  peculiar  is  the  girl  who 
dresses  for  the  bath  as  you  propose  to  dress.  She  is  sure  to 
attract  notice,  for  she  is  unlike  most  of  the  others.  She  gets 
no  credit  for  modesty.  It  is  only  believed  that  she  hides  her 
— well,  "  limbs "  because  she  fears  to  have  them  seen  in 
comparison  with  those  of  her  companions.  This  fashion  of 
bathing  costume  has  many  advantages.  With  its  neat,  dark 
stockings  (stockings  of  loud  colors  can  not  be  defended)  it 
is  far  prettier  than  the  old  style.  It  gives  greater  freedom, 
and  so  is  safer  in  the  water.  The  low-necked  ball-dress  may 
be  immodest,  but  it  is  mere  prudery  to  call  so  the  bathing- 
dress  of  the  time.  Go  to  Cape  May  and  see  for  yourself. 
After  you  have  taken  one  bath,  you  will,  if  you  are  a  sensi- 
ble girl,  (and  I  think  you  are,)  send  your  baggy  breeches 
home,  and  buy  a  new  get-up  of  the  modern  make. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Wasp  waists,  about  which  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  fuss 
is  being  made,  are  not  produced  by  tight  lacing,  though  un- 
doubtedly there  are  women  who  will  always  wear  their 
clothes  tighter  than  is  well  for  their  health.  It  is  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  present  style  of  dress  that  the  figure  now  looks 
out  of  proportion  about  the  waist  line.  Paniers,  long  bodi- 
ces, tight  sleeves  set  high  in  the  shoulder,  with  fullness  that 
stands  up  like  a  puff,  are  sufficient  causes  to  make  eveti  an 
ordinary  waist  waspish.  At  a  certain  summer  resort,  the 
other  day,  a  fashionably  dressed  girl  was  being  much  criti- 
cised for  her  "tight  lacing,"  when  she  very  good-naturedly 
asked  the  ladies  who  were  offering  their  kind  remarks  what 
in  their  opinion  ought  to  be  the  right  number  of  inches  of  her 
belt.  With  one  accord  they  agreed,  considering  her  height 
and  size,  it  should  be  twenty-two  inches.  It  proved,  on  ac- 
tual measurement,  to  be  twenty-four,  whereupon  the  "  wasp 
waist"  was  voted  a  delusion,  if  not  a  snare,  and  some  of  the 
party  thought  they  had  made  a  slight  mistake. 


That  Bad  Boy  Again. 

"  There,  I  knew  you  would  get  into  trouble,"  said  the 
grocery  man  to  the  bad  boy,  as  a  policeman  came  along 
leading  him  by  the  ear,  the  boy  having  an  empty  champagne 
bottle  in  one  hand,  and  a  black  eye  ;  "what  has  he  been 
doing,  Mr.  Policeman  ?"  "Well,  I  was  going  by  a  house 
up  here  when  this  kid  opened  the  door.  He  had  a  quart  bottle 
of  champagne,  and  cut  the  wire,  and  fired  the  cork  at  an- 
other boy,  and  the  champagne  went  all  over  the  sidewalk, 
and  some  of  it  went  on  me."  The  grocery  man  said  he  had 
better  let  the  boy  go,  as  his  parents  would  not  want  their 
little  pet  locked  up.  So  the  policeman  let  go  his  ear,  and 
started  off.  The  grocery  man  turned  to  the  boy,  who  was 
peeling  a  cucumber,  and  said  :  "  Now,  what  kind  of  a  circus 
have  you  been  having,  and  what  do  you  mean  by  destroying 
winethat  way, and  where  areyour  folks?"  "Well, I'll  tell  you. 
Ma  she  has  got  the  hay-fever,  and  has  gone  to  Lake  Superior 
to  see  if  she  can't  stop  sneezing,  and  Saturday  pa  said  he 
and  me  would  go  out  to  Oconomowoc  and  stay  over  Sunday, 
and  try  and  recuperate  our  health.  Pa  said  it  would  be  a 
good  joke  for  me  not  to  call  him  pa,  but  to  act  as  though  I 
was  his  younger  brother,  and  we  would  have  a  real  nice  time. 
I  knowed  what  he  wanted.  He  is  an  old  masher,  that's  what's 
the  matter  with  him,  and  he  was  going  to  play  himself  for  a 
bachelor.  Oh,  thunder,  I  got  on  to  his  racket  in  a  minute  ! 
He  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  girls,  and  Saturday  even- 
ing he  danced  till  the  cows  came  home.  At  home  he  is 
awful  fraid  of  rheumatiz,  and  he  never  sits  in  a  draft,  but  the 
water  just  poured  off 'n  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  door  and 
let  a  girl  fan  him  till  I  was  afraid  he  would  freeze,  and  just 
as  he  was  telling  a  girl  from  Tennessee,  who  was  joking  him  . 
about  being  a  nold  bach,  that  he  was  not  sure  as  he  could 
always  hold  out  a  woman-hater  if  he  was  to  be  thrown  into 
contact  with  some  of  the  charming  ladies  of  the  Sunny 
South,  I  pulled  his  coat,  and  said,  'Pa,  how  do  you  s'pose 
ma's  hay-fever  is  to-night  ?  I'll  bet  she  is  just  sneezing  the 
top  of  her  head  off.'  Wall,  sir,  you  just  oughten  seen  that 
girl  and  pa.  Pa  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  a  total  stranger, 
and  told  the  porter  if  that  freckled-faced  boot-black  belonged 
around  the  house  he  better  be  fired  out  of  the  ball-room, 
and  the  girl  said,  'The  disgustin'  thing  !'  I  went  to  bed, 
and  pa  staid  up  till  the  lights  were  put  out.  He  was  mad 
when  he  came  to  bed,  but  he  didn't  lick  me,  'cause  the  peo- 
ple in  the  next  room  would  hear  him,  but  the  next  morning 
he  talked  to  me.  He  said  I  might  go  back  home  Sunday 
night,  and  he  would  stay  a  day  or  two.  He  sat  around  on 
the  veranda  all  the  afternoon,  talking  with  the  girls,  and 
when  he  would  see  me  coming  along  he  would  look  cross. 
He  took  a  girl  out  boat-riding,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  I 
couldn't  go  along,  he  said  he  was  afraid  I  would  get  drowned, 
and  he  said  if  I  went  home  there  was  nothing  there  too  good 
for  me,  and  so  my  chum  and  me  got  to  firing  bottles  of 
champagne,  and  he  hit  me  in  the  eye  with  a  cork,  and  I 
drove  him  out  doors,  and  was  just  going  to  shell  his  earth- 
works, when  the  policeman  collared  me.  Say,  what's  good 
for  a  black  eye  ?" — Peck's  Sun. 


About  Thrones. 
From  the  papers  it  seems  that  King  Kalakaua  has  recently 
ordered  of  a  Boston  house  a  new  throne  for  his  sitting-room. 
Thrones  come  high,  but  if  a  man  is  in  the  king  business  he 
has  to  have  them.  It  seems  to  a  man  who  don't  know  much 
about  royalty  that  this  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  must 
have  its  drawbacks.  Suppose  you  are  a  king,  for  instance, 
and  after  you  have  turned  the  cat  out  of  the  back-door  of 
the  palace,  and  removed  your  ermine  robe  and  laid  it  on  a 
chair,  and  unbuttoned  your  royal  suspenders,  and  hung  your 
crown  on  the  bed-post,  and  blown  out  the  gas,  you  happen 
to  think  that  you  haven't  wound  the  royal  clock.  You  feel 
your  way  into  the  sitting-room,  and  put  your  eye  out  with  a 
sceptre  somewhere,  trying  to  find  the  mantel,  and  then  fall 
head  over  appetite  over  a  marble  throne.  It  would  make  a 
man  mad,  even  if  it  made  the  blood  of  a  royal  family  flow 
out  through  his  nose.  Kings  are  only  mortal,  and  it  occurs  to 
us  that  when  a  king  snoozer  who  has  descended  from  the  royal 
galoots  away  back,  busts  his  nose  on  a  hump-backed  throne, 
and  jams  a  bass-wood  sceptre  into  his  eye,  he  is  going  to 
use  some  harsh  terms.  In  this  country  all  men  are  sovereigns. 
Some  of  the  royal  family  of  America  sit  on  a  pale-blue  plush 
tete-a-Ute,  and  others  sit  on  the  floor,  and  permit  their  feet 
to  dangle,  but  we  are  all  princes  or  kings  in  our  own  right. 
We  can  call  the  President  of  the  United  States  harsh  names, 
if  we  feel  like  it,  and  we  are  far  enough  away,  and  we  belong 
to  the  other  party.  Americans  are  free  to  tread  their  na- 
tive heath,  and  criticise  anybody  they  want  to,  but  very  few 
of  them  wear  thrones.  A  large  fifteen-hundred-pound  throne 
would  be  a  cumbersome  thing  to  ship  over  the  U.  P. 
road  whenever  a  free-born  American  sovereign  moved  from 
Omaha  to  Green  River.  That's  why  so  few  of  us  use  them. 
No  American's  going  to  make  himself  bald-healded  wearing 
a  sheet-iron  crown  with  two  and  a  halfs  worth  of  jewels  on 
it,  unless  there's  money  in  it.  He  prefers  to  just  wag  along 
without  attracting  attention  so  far  as  possible,  and  accumu- 
late as  much  coin  as  he  can.  Still,  the  day  may  come  when 
no  family  will  feel  perfectly  comfortable  without  an  eighty- 
six-dollar  throne  in  the  house.  But  it  will  have  its  draw- 
backs, and  we  hope  the  custom  will  never  attain  much 
standing  in  the  country.  A  veneered  throne  in  the  sitting- 
room,  with  cracker-crumbs  and  bread-and-butter  in  the  seat, 
would  be  of  very  little  comfort  to  a  man  with  democratic 
tastes.  It  would  savor  too  much  of  an  effete  monarchy,  and 
chill  the  warm  glow  of  patriotic  pride  which  every  true 
American  feels  in  the  individual  and  universal  freedom  pecu- 
liar to  our  institutions.  Beside,  it  would  be,  as  we  say,  a 
very  awkward  thing  to  move  about,  and  a  poor  thing  to 
mortgage.  It  would  hurt  the  family  pride  to  mortgage  the 
dear  old  throne,  or  to  sell  it  to  a  second-hand  furniture 
dealer.  That  is  why  we  say  that  free-born  American  sover- 
eigns had  better  plug  along  with  the  old  style  of  chair,  and 
thus  give  royalty  in  this  country  a  black  eye. — Boomerang. 


A  big  brother  at  Fishkill,  New  York,  made  a  young  man 
marry  his  sister  at  the  mouth  of  the  revolver.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  young  man  is  now  kicking  because  the  re- 
volver did  not  go  off. 
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The  Democratic  party  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  cry  of 
"  anti-monopoly  "  and  "  anti-railroad  "  so  loud  in  the  cam- 
paign that  it  shall  drown  all  other  questions.  It  is  building 
up  a  colossal  scarecrow,  and,  stuffing  it  with  sawdust  and 
arming  it  with  a  wooden  shot-gun,  it  is  made  to  assume 
a  formidable  shape,  and  to  seem  a  real  terror.  The  long- 
headed wise  ones  of  the  Democracy,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  in  a  political  campaign  there  can  be  only  one  issue  at 
the  top,  and  that  the  average  Democratic  brain  is  only  ca- 
pacious enough  to  consider  one  subject  at  a  time,  have  sub- 
ordinated all  other  questions  to  that  of  railroads  and  monop- 
oly. The  Democratic  party  has  allied  itself  with  the  whisky 
interest  to  keep  the  Sunday  law  out  of  sight,  and  to  elevate 
the  railroad  question  to  undue  importance.  We  think  the 
maintenance  of  the  Sunday  law  of  greater  consequence  to 
the  moral,  social,  and  political  welfare  of  the  people  than 
any  other.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
State  to  whom  the  question  of  railroad  fares,  freights,  dis- 
criminations, contracts,  subsidies,  etc.,  is  not  a  practical  one, 
because  there  is  no  railroad  in  their  vicinity,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  having  any  prejudice  against  them,  are  praying  that 
a  monopoly  may  come  along  and  oppress  them.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  State  where  the  railroad  system  works 
without  friction,  and  where  the  people  feel  that  their  prop- 
erty values  have  been  increased,  their  business  prospered, 
and  themselves  greatly  convenienced.  There  are  many  in- 
telligent and  fair-reasoning  business  men  who  think  the 
railroad  authorities  exercise  power  without  mercy,  are  greedy 
and  selfish  beyond  reason,  and  are  not  an  unmixed  benefi- 
cence. The  discontented  class  is  ever  more  active  than  the 
contented  ones.  The  complainers  are  always  more  loudly 
demonstrative  than  those  who  are  quietly  grateful  for  favors. 
The  Democracy  has,  we  think,  mistaken  this  clamor  for 
public  sentiment,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  whisky  interest, 
has  determined  to  make  the  railroad  slogan  the  prom- 
inent and  only  war-cry  of  the  campaign.  It  hopes 
thus  to  attain  that  heaven  to  which  all  Democratic 
leaders  aspire — viz  :  office — and  leave  to  its  allies, 
the  whisky-drinkers  and  saloon-keepers,  the  enjoyment 
of  "  Fiddlers'  Green,"  that  half-way  house  between 
hell  and  purgatory,  where  they  may  sell  alcohol,  make 
drunkards,  and  multiply  criminals  and  paupers,  by  selling 
alcoholic  drinks  on  Sunday,  for  their  profit  in  coin  and  for 
the  party's  advantage  in  voters.  To  even  say  this  much — 
indeed,  to  say  anything  in  the  direction  of  not  abusing 
the  railroad  and  the  railroad  people — is  to  subject  one's 
self  to  the  charge  of  being  a  railroad  organ,  or  of  hav- 
ing been  subsidized.  Every  contemptible  newspaper  that 
Lves  on  the  whisky  interest,  and  every  individual  body-louse 
that  crawls  upon  the  person  of  manufacturer,  jobber,  or  re- 


tailer of  alcoholic  drink,  is  quite  certain  that  the  editor  is  a 
hireling  of  monopoly.  It  requires  more  courage  to  advo- 
cate the  business  interests  of  a  community,  and  to  defend 
property,  than  it  does  to  join  in  the  clamorous  discontent  of 
a  vicious  mob  that  thinks  property  theft  and  a  clean  shirt 
the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  demands 
greater  courage  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong.  Revolving 
these  things  in  our  mind  ;  anxious  to  have  these  formulated 
complaints  against  the  railroad  answered  ;  recognizing  that 
Governor  Stanford  is  an  able  man  ;  that  he  has  mastered 
this  subject;  that  he  and  his  associates  are  largely  interested 
in  establishing  between  themselves  and  the  business  com- 
munity relations  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  ;  and 
desirous  also  that  the  Republican  party  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  explanation  he  should  make,  we  have  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  him  the  following  letter,  and  have  pro- 
pounded to  him  the  interrogations  therein  set  forth.  We 
hope  he  will  answer  them.  We  have  caused  him  to  be  in- 
formed, and  we  here  declare,  that  the  columns  of  the  Argo- 
naut are  open  to  any  communication  he  pleases  to  make  in 
answer  to  the  questions  we  have  asked,  and  any  explanation 
he  may  desire  to  render. 

We  print  the  following  open  letter  to  Governor  Stanford 
in  confidence  that  he  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
answering  the  charges  thus  formulated  against  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  we  hope  the  friendly  per- 
sonal and  political  relations  between  the  writer  and  himself, 
will  justify  him  in  making  the  Argonaut  the  medium  of  com- 
municating his  views  on  these  subjects  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Argonaut  Office,  August  14,  1882. 

Ex-Govirnor  Leland  Stanford — Dear  Sir:  The  promi- 
nent place  occupied  by  you  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State;  the  relations  you  and  your  associates  sustain  to  the 
material  interests  of  this  commonwealth,  and  especially  to 
the  interests  of  transportation,  invest  the  views  you  may  en- 
tertain upon  these  issues  with  general  public  interest. 

An  important  State  campaign  has  been  opened  by  the 
convention  held  at  San  Jose".  One  resolution  of  the  platform 
declares  uncompromising  hostility  to  railroad  facilities  for 
transportation  in  this  State ;  declares  in  favor  of  material 
reduction  in  fares  and  freights,  and  in  both  general  and 
specific  terms  seeks  to  make  an  indefinite  sentiment  of  op- 
position to  the  railroads  of  the  State  the  basis  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  defense  of  this  last  general  position  assumed  by  the 
Democratic  party,  it  is  alleged — 

First — That  the  railroad  transportation  facilities  of  the 
State  of  California  constitute  an  oppressive  monopoly. 

Second — That  the  rates  of  transportation  charged  by  the 
railroads  of  California  are  exorbitant  and  excessive  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
to  discourage  and  stifle  production. 

Third—  That  the  principle  of  regulating  freight  tariffs 
upon  the  basis  of  what  the  article  transported  will  bear 
rather  than  by  the  standard  of  the  cost  to  the  carrier  of  the 
service  rendered,  by  means  of  freight  classification,  is  erro- 
neous, unjustifiable,  and  discriminating.    ■ 

Fourth — That,  in  practice,  the  railroads  of  California  dis- 
criminate arbitrarily  and  unjustly  between  individual  ship- 
pers and  between  shipping  points,  showing  favoritism 
to  individuals  and  localities,  to  the  obvious  injury  of  the 
persons  and  places  discriminated  against. 

Fifth — That  merchants  and  manufacturers  are,  by  force 
of  existing  conditions,  coerced  to  enter  into  contracts  to  ship 
all  goods  imported  by  them  by  rail,  to  their  disadvantage, 
and  to  serious  loss  and  injury  to  their  business. 

Sixth — That  the  coercion  alleged  to  be  practiced  by  the 
railroads,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  count,  prevents  competi- 
tion by  the  ocean,  raises  the  aggregate  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, entails  additional  cost  upon  all  articles  imported,  and 
forces  entire  reliance  upon  overland  railroad  lines,  to  the 
injury  of  the  commerce  of  this  State. 

Seventh — That  freights  are  carried  for  longer  distances — 
as,  for  instance,  to  terminal  points — for  less,  or  at  the  same 
rates,  charged  for  shorter  distances. 

Eighth — That  hostility  to  the  railroad  as  a  basis  for  polit- 
ical action  is  justified  by  reason  of  the  facts,  to  wit  :  That 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  State  was  en- 
couraged and  aided  by  county,  state,  and  national  subsidies, 
and  that  in  the  processes  of  their  construction  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  was  exercised  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
right  of  way,  and  other  important  matters.  That  all  these 
concessions  and  privileges  placed  you  and  your  associates  in 
the,attitude  of  trustees  for  the  public,  and  that  it  is  unreason- 
able and  unconscionable  that  you  should  be  able  to  earn 
profits  amounting,  by  your  own  exhibits,  to  something 
like  nine  millions  a  year,  and  which  are  necessarily  drawn 
from  the  industries  and  commerce  of  this  State. 

Ninth — That  an  irreconcilable  conflict  exists  between 
transportation  and  production. 

Tenth — That  material  reductions  in  the  rates  of  freight 
and  fare  are  demanded  by  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
both  labor  and  capital. 

Eleventh — That  the  opening  of  the  railroad  route  of  trans- 
portation to  gulf  ports,  by  which  the  wheat,  wool,  wine,  and 


other  staple  productions  of  this  State  will  be  transported  to 
ships  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  will  drive  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  the  import  commerce 
now  carried  thereon,  and  place  the  producers  of  California 
at  the  mercy  of  monopolized  lines  of  transportation  for  the 
carrying  of  their  products. 

Some  of  the  points  made  in  these  interrogation  are  sug- 
gested by  speeches,  newspaper  discussions,  and  what  is- 
claimed  to  be  a  public  belief,  irrespective  of  party. 

Referring  again  to  the  allegations  of  abuses  above  enu- 
merated, your  explanation  as  to  the  facts  alleged  and  your 
views  of  the  general  issues  raised  by  them  are  respectfully 
solicited,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  your  reply  as  wide  a 
circulation  and  the  same  publicity  I  have  given  to  this  open 
letter  to  you.     I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Frank  M.  Pixley,  Editor  Argonaut. 


The  Chronicle  avows  itself  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  M.  M.  Estee  by  the  Republican  Convention,  and  by 
cowardly  insinuation  charges  the  Argonaut  with  opposing 
him  because  he  is  hostile  to  the  railroads.  Whether  Mr. 
Estee  is  opposed  to  the  railroad  or  not,  we  do  not  know,  nor 
is  it  our  business  to  care.  We  think  there  are  other,  better, 
and  stronger  gubernatorial  candidates,  men  who  would 
make  a  better  governor  than  Mr.  Estee.  So  thinking,  it  is 
our  privilege  to  so  state.  We  are  not  intriguingagainst  him, 
running  ward  clubs  against  him,  or  packing  a  convention 
with  delegates  in  opposition  to  him.  We  do  not  like  the 
kind  of  politics  he  indulges  in,  and  we  do  not  like  the  kind 
of  political  associates  he  runs  with.  We  fear,  if  he  should 
be  elected  through  the  agencies  he  is  now  using,  that 
he  would  not  be  as  independent,  foot-loose,  and  free 
from  personal  promises  and  political  entanglements  as 
he  ought  to  be.  The  incident  at  San  Jose'  is  thus  com- 
mented upon  by  an  independent  journal  of  that  place : 
"  M.  M.  Estee  made  a  mistake  when  he  selected  as  his  po- 
"  litical  managers  the  firm  of  Chute,  Higgins  &  Gannon,  for 
"  these  politicians  are  making  the  same  kind  of  fight  for  him 
"  that  Chris  Buckley  and  his  crowd  did  for  Hearst.  It  is  a 
"  good  bet  that  Estee  will  come  out  of  the  fight  as  Hearst 
"  did,  in  which  event  the  b'hoys  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
"  without  a  candidate.  The  presence  of  some  forty  Barbary 
"  Coast  strikers  in  this  city  on  Saturday,  sent  down  by  Dick 
"  Chute  to  carry  the  primaries  in  favor  of  Estee,  will  dam- 
"  age  the  Mercury's  pet  candidate  before  the  convention 
"  The  respectable  Republicans  of  this  city  and  county  do  not 
"  care  to  ally  themselves  with  a  man  like  Estee,  who  resorts 
"  to  such  questionable  practices  to  carry  out  his  ends.  Those 
"  who  claim  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  dastardly  out- 
"  rage  of  Saturday  must  be  remarkably  fresh.  Estee  knows 
"  what  kind  of  men  Chute,  Higgins,  and  Gannon  are,  and  he 
"  knows  that  they  are  accustomed  to  use  all  sorts  of  repre- 
"  hensible  tricks  and  dodges  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 
"  The  very  fact  that  Chute  &  Co.  are  managing  Estee's 
"  fight  is  enough  to  damn  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  decent 
"  men."  We  do  not  vouch  for  any  of  the  incidents  which 
are  alleged  to  have  occurred  at  San  Jose',  but  we  do  under- 
take to  assert  that  the  fight  for  Estee  is  made  by  the  ma- 
chine, and  that  the  following  named  gentlemen  are  his 
prominent  supporters  in  San  Francisco  :  William  T.  Hig- 
gins, Esquire;  Colonel  James  Gannon,  Richard  Chute, 
Esquire  ;  Thomas  Reynolds,  ex-Democratic  County  Clerk ; 
Alexander  Badlam,  Assessor ;  Hon.  Michael  Conroy  ;  Mr. 
Weed,  of  the  street-sweeping  contract  ;  Mr.  Stuart,  ex-Re- 
publican County  Clerk,  lately  returned  from  the  country ; 
Hon.  Dr.  William  B.  May,  ex-member  of  assembly  ;  General 
Hardenberg,  formerly  of  Sacramento ;  Christopher  Buck- 
ley, Esquire,  one  of  our  most  prominent  Democratic  party 
leaders  ;  Samuel  Rainey,  his  able  assistant  manager ;  Mr. 
Ross,  Democrat,  and  foreman  of  an  engine  in  the  seventh 
ward  ;  Peter  Hopkins,  member  of  the  Democratic  Central 
Committee ;  William  B.  Carr,  Esq.,  formerly  an  active  Repub- 
lican manager  in  the  Gorham  campaign;  Mr.  Thomas  Rog- 
ers, formerly  contractor  at  Mare  Island,  and  now  of  the  Mint ; 
John  Martin,  Esquire,  now  harbor-master ;  Philip  Mc- 
Govern  ;  James  Dyer,  Esq.,  of  the  twelfth  ward,  and  divers 
other  gentlemen  of  marked  prominence  in  our  political  af- 
fairs. The  headquarters  of  these  political  gentlemen  are  at 
the  saloon  of  Peter  Hopkins,  Esquire,  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
at  the  "  Mint "  saloon  on  Commercial  Street,  and  at  the  sa- 
loon kept  by  Mr.  Christopher  Buckley,  the  Democratic  man- 
ager above  alluded  to.  It  is  of  such  men  that  Mr.  Estee's 
leadership  is  composed.  It  is  in  the  saloons  where  they 
make  their  headquarters,  and  from  whence  their  rank  and 
file  receive  their  orders,  and  go  forth  to  battle  in  the  slums. 
It  is  by  these  men  and  such  as  these  that  the  profits  of 
street-sweeping  are  divided,  to  whom  contracts  come  from 
the  municipal  government.  It  is  to  the  followers  and  body- 
guard of  these  men  that  the  deputyships  were  given  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office  under  Stuart,  and  are  now  given  in  the 
Assessor's  office  under  Alexander  Badlam.  It  is  such  men 
who  run  boards  of  supervisors,  and  who  compose  the  lobby 
in  the  legislature  ;  who  debauch  officials,  and  swell  the  taxa- 
tion of  this  city  and  State  to  the  extent  of  millions  annually  ; 
who  compose  the  idle  cliques  of  tax-eaters  around  county 
court-houses  ;    who    blackmail  corporations  ;    who    live  on 
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politics  as  an  industry,  and  never  perform  a  day  of  honest 
toil  from  the  day  of  their  birth  till  the  hour  of  their  final  de- 
nunciation, which  may  be  found  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew,  the  forty-first 
verse.    The  congregation  will  please  sing  : 

1 '  Hark !   from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound  ; 
Mine  ears  attend  the  cry;  s 

Ye  living  men,  come  view  the  ground 
Where  you  must  shortly  lie." 


Our  opposition  to  Mr.  Estee  is  not  because  we  have  any 
candidate  for  office.  We  have  recorded  our  appreciation  of 
Joseph  Russ,  of  Humboldt,  and  this  has  been  followed  up 
by  his  county  sending  to  the  State  Convention  representative 
gentlemen  instructed  to  "  steadfastly  insist"  on  his  nomina- 
tion. We  have  given  our  opinion  of  the  character  and  qual- 
ifications of  James  McM.  Shafter,  and  this  opinion  is  affirmed 
by  the  political  action  of  the  County  of  Marin,  where  he  re- 
sides. Of  the  Hon.  Mayor  Blake,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Judge  Rhodes,  of  Santa  Clara,  we  have  bome  testimony  of 
worth  and  availability.  Of  Messrs.  Swift,  Pelton,  Mansfield, 
Reed,  Stearnes,  and  others  we  have  not  failed  to  write  in  full 
appreciation  of  their  merits.  We  can  add  another  name, 
that  of  the  Hon.  William  H.  Brown,  long  time  senator  from 
El  Dorado  County,  a  man  of  capacity  and  character,  of 
excellent  political  record,  of  clean  antecedents,  and  of 
intelligence  and  respectability,  whom  we  would  gladly 
support  if  nominated.  This  journal  has  no  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  governor,  or  for  any  other  posi- 
tion. It  has  no  personal  object  in  view,  and  it  has  no 
personal  interest  to  subserve.  It  will  not  support  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  interest  of  a  bad  candidate,  and  it  will 
not  advocate  a  bad,  immoral,  and  cowardly  platform  in  the 
interest  of  any  candidate.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  I.  S. 
Belcher,  of  Marysville,  on  the  ticket  as  candidate  for  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  because  he  is  a  man  of  legal  learning, 
large  experience,  and  unquestioned  integrity.  We  should 
be  more  than  pleased  to  have  our  Republican  Convention 
nominate  Jackson  Temple — a  Democrat — for  judge,  because 
we  think  he  possesses  the  courage  that  always  ought,  and 
usually  does,  accompany  intelligence  and  integrity.  We 
should  like  to  see  D.  M.  Kenfield  renominated  for  the  office 
of  Controller,  because  we  know,  from  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  forty  years,  that  he  is  honest,  honorable,  com- 
petent, and  industrious,  and  because  he  had  a  struggle  to 
vindicate  the  right  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  office 
He  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1876,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mandeville,  who  had  died.  He  was  deprived  of  it 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because  the  governor 
had  not  designated  that  office  in  his  official  proclamation 
for  an  election.  We  think  the  decision  was  a  political  one. 
At  the  last  election  for  State  officers,  Mr.  Kenfield  was  again 
elected  for  four  years,  one  year  of  which  is  lost  by  the  new 
constitution — all  together  composing  such  a  chapter  of  unfor- 
tunate and  expensive  incidents  as  to  fairly  entitle  him  to  a 
renomination.  If  there  is  any  member  of  the  State  govern 
ment  who  desires  a  renomination,  who  has  made  an  econom 
ical,  honest  administration  of  his  office,  and  who  is  competent 
and  sober,  we  are  in  favor  of  his  renomination  and  continu- 
ance in  office.  We  should  be  glad  if  all  the  subordinate 
offices  of  the  State  were  filled  with  such  men,  and  that  they 
might  be  retained  in  office  so  long  as  their  faculties  are 
perfect,  and  then  be  pensioned  for  life. 


The  Bulletin  has  begun,  or  we  should  say  renewed,  its  at- 
tacks upon  Mr.  Justice  Field.  The  very  able  law  writer- 
whether  it  is  Mr.  Upton  or  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bartlett,  we 
are  not  informed — who  is  employed  by  this  journal  to  review 
the  decisions  of  the  inferior  and  superior  courts  of  our 
own  State,  as  well  as  the  appellate  tribunal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  is  not  in  accord  with  Judge 
Field  in  his  recent  decision  concerning  the  laundry  ordi- 
nance. While  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  sound 
ness  of  Mr.  Upton's  law,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bartlett's  theol- 
ogy, or  the  ability  of  any  of  the  Bulletin's  learned  specialists, 
we  deprecate  the  necessity  of  assaulting  the  personnel  of  the 
bench.  The  Bulletin  grows  saucy  in  a  quarrel  just  to  the 
extent  that  the  person  assaulted  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  it  is 
brave  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  non-resistance  of  its  opponent 
Justice  Field  can  not  reply  to  its  assaults,  and  would  not  if 
he  could.  Between  Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Fitch  for  twenty 
years  there  has  existed  a  quarrel — if  that  can  be  called  a 
quarrel  when  the  judge  has  for  all  that  time  refused  to  per- 
mit the  editor  to  speak  to  him.  And  all  these  years  no 
opportunity  has  been  allowed  to  pass  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Field  was  not  subjected  to  the  pen-pricking  attacks  of 
both  Bulletin  and  Call.  The  Argonaut  is  not  the  especial 
defender  of  the  Federal  judges  ;  but  if  there  is  any  branch 
of  our  judicial  system  of  which  California  has  a  right  to  be 
justly  proud,  it  is  the  Federal  judiciary  of  California.  For 
learning,  industry,  integrity,  and  cleanliness  of  social  life, 
Messrs.  Field,  Sawyer,  and  Hoffman  may  challenge  favor- 
able comparison  with  the  judges  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
Their  decisions  have  challenged  wide  attention  from  able 
lawyers  throughout  the  country.  Their  opinions  bear  favor- 
able comparison  with  any  for  ability  and  learning.    These 


gentlemen  have  been  called  to  the  investigation  of  many 
novel  and  original  questions,  because  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  country.  There  have  been  questions 
of  real  property,  growing  out  of  our  political  connection  with 
Mexico  ;  mining,  agricultural,  and  water  questions,  turning 
upon  our  climate  and  the  physical  geography  of  our  State  ; 
and  commercial  and  race  questions,  depending  upon  our 
trade  with  and  immigration  from  Asia.  Justice  Field  has  been 
required,  in  the  higher  field  of  judicial  labor,  to  consider  and 
determine  the  many  serious  legal  questions  which  have  arisen 
in  the  interpretation  of  our  constitutional  amendments,  and 
the  settlement  of  controversies  growing  out  of  our  political 
condition  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  civil  war.  Justice  Field,  in  a  sense,  may  be 
accredited  with  the  creation  of  a  land  and  water  code  for  our 
State  ;  and  now,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  judicial  service 
on  the  bench  of  California  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  he  can  well  afford,  by  his  silence,  to  indicate 
the  contempt  that  he  undoubtedly  feels  toward  the  small 
men  who  earn  their  daily  salt  by  attacks  upon  his  personal 
or  judicial  character. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  law  excluding  Chinese  labor- 
ers from  our  country  should  bring  up  somewhat  curious 
points  of  law  for  discussion.  This  law,  we  must  admit,  is  in 
opposition  to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  a  country  that 
has  been  altogether  too  indulgent  in  respect  to  its  immigra- 
tion laws.  It  was  a  new  and  necessary  departure  when  our 
Congress  had  the  courage  to  declare  that  an  entire  race 
should  not  find  residence  or  even  temporary  employment  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  seems  harsh  and  unnec- 
essary that  we  should  deny  Asiatics  transit  across  our  con- 
tinent, or  deny  an  English  traveler  the  permission  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  single  Chinese  servant,  or  a  Chinese  sailor 
the  privilege  of  being  discharged  in  the  port  where  he 
shipped.  Such  cases  have  arisen.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  procure,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  law  will  demand,  some 
modification  in  reference  to  such  incidents  as  we  have  named. 
If  necessary,  the  law  should  be  amended.  It  is  not  desira- 
ble that,  in  its  exercise,  the  government  or  its  people  should 
be  placed  in  a  false  position.  We  are  neither  cowards  to 
fear  an  indirect  invasion,  nor  are  we  inhospitable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  refusing  individual  courtesies  to  strangers.  We  are 
not  so  unjust  as  to  deny  a  Chinaman  the  right  of  discharge 
in  the  port  of  his  enlistment,  nor  so  inhuman  as  to  refuse 
asylum  to  shipwrecked  sailors  or  citizens  of  any  country. 
We  commend  to  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress that  they  be  prompt  to  concede  all  that  common  sense 
demands  in  the  direction  of  amending  the  Chinese  law. 
Such  a  course  will  meet  the  approval  of  all  sensible  and 
liberal-minded  persons  on  this  coast. 


If  it  is  true  that  a  gang  of  roughs  went  from  San  Francisco 
to  San  Jose1  to  manage  the  primary  election  there  in  the 
interest  of  the  League  of  Freedom  and  Morris  M.  Estee,  it 
is  an  evidence  of  a  combination  between  Mr.  Estee  and  the 
anti-Sunday  law  interest,  and  demonstrates  they  are  like  the 
two  women  grinding  in  the  mill,  together  working  the  ma- 
chine. If  Mr.  Estee  were  asked,  he  would  indignantly  deny 
that  he  had  entrusted  his  campaign  to  the  b'hoy  interest 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  this  class  is  working  for  him  to 
its  last  man.  It  is  also  true  that  this  kind  of  politician  never 
works  for  patriotism  or  benevolence.  Coin  in  hand,  prom- 
ises of  office,  and  opportunity  to  pick  up  things  on  the  deck 
of  the  party  craft  are  the  moving  considerations  for  their 
service.  The  most  prominent  of  our  professional  politicians, 
with  the  most  notorious  and  objectionable  of  our  party  uten- 
sils, are  earnestly  working  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Estee. 
There  could  not  have  been  found  twenty-five  men  in  San 
Francisco  who  would  have  volunteered  to  go  to  San  Jose"  in  the 
interest  of  any  candidate  for  governor  unless  they  had  been 
paid  for  it.  No  respectable  citizen  would  permit  himself  to 
be  thus  employed,  and  no  decent  Republican  would  engage 
in  such  an  expedition.  This  San  Jose'  incident  is  conclusive 
of  an  organized  effort  to  run  the  Republican  Convention  in 
the  combined  interest  of  distillers  and  brewers,  of  jobbers 
and  retailers  of  beer  and  whisky,  and  of  M.  M.  Estee.  The 
money  used  at  San  Jos£,  and  being  used  in  San  Francisco, 
does  not  come  from  Mr.  Estee,  for  he  has  none.  In  our 
opinion  it  comes  from  the  League  of  Freedom  and  the  gravel 
miners,  whose  candidate  we  understand,  from  good  authority, 
Mr.  Estee  to  be.  We  do  not  believe  the  scheme  will  work. 
The  schemes  of  schemers  very  seldom  do  work.  Mr.  Estee 
will  not  be  nominated  for  governor,  and  if  he  is,  a  good 
many  people  will  vote  against  him,  and  very  unwillingly  for 
General  Stoneman.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Estee 
movement  is  a  blind  under  which  to  bring  out  the  Hon. 
Frank  Page  as  a  candidate  for  governor.  Their  mutual 
friends  are  suspiciously  friendly  just  now. 


The  President  of  the  United  States,  after  his  very  arduous 
duties,  now  travels  for  the  recuperation  of  his  exhausted 
powers.  The  Navy  Department  places  at  his  disposal  for  a 
pleasure  voyage  one  of  the  steamships  of  the  United  States 
navy.  It  will  be  furnished  and  supplied  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  and  his  excellency  will  have  a  set  of  jolly 


companions.  Every  one  will  have  a  jolly  good  time.  This 
sounds  almost  regal.  Queen  Victoria  has  her  yacht,  and 
her  private  royal  car,  and  we  are  very  proud  to  know  that  at 
least  our  President  can  take  a  coasting  voyage,  and  that, 
under  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law,  he  can  venture 
more  than  three  marine  leagues  from  shore.  His  country  is 
the  deck  over  which  floats  the  flag,  and  he  may  sail  even  to 
a  foreign  port,  but  he  may  net  go  ashore  without  working  a 
forfeiture  of  his  office.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  those  early  times  when  Presidents 
found  their  way  on  horseback  to  and  from  the  national  cap- 
ital ;  and  we  are  not  advised  upon  what  authority  of  law  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  places  a  government  ship  at  the 
disposal  of  the  gentleman  whom  we  hire  at  a  salary  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  presidential  office.  We  are  quite  pained  to  learn 
that  the  duties  of  his  office  are  becoming  so  arduous  and 
wearisome  as  to  demand  so  great  a  strain  upon  the  physical 
and  mental  strength  of  the  executive.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  the  presidential  term 
should  not  be  reduced,  and  two  years  of  this  exhausting 
labor  be  all  that  we  should  require  from  the  patriot  who  is 
called  upon  to  fill  the  executive  office.  In  view  of  the  un- 
healthy and  insalubrious  climate  of  Washington  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  driving  the  President  to  an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  a  seaside  cottage,  or  a  trip  to  the  country  fairs  in  pursuit 
of  health  and  relief,  would  it  not  be  well  to  establish  the 
capital  at  Coney  Island,  St  Louis,  or  Long  Branch?  We 
are  pleased  to  know  that  the  President,  having  relinquished 
his  ambition  for  the  presidential  nomination,  is  now  driving 
a  four-in-hand.  Such  departures  as  these  are  indications 
of  national  progress  along  a  royal  road.  Our  annual  dis- 
bursements this  year  are  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
We  remember  the  time  when  they  were  thirty  millions. 
Wealth  increases.  Rich  men  now  purchase  most  of  the 
senatorial  positions.  We  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  time  when  the  presidential  position  shall  also  become  a 
matter  of  commerce. 

The  enemies  of  Blaine,  both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
have  been  so  much  occupied  during  the  session  in  investi- 
gating his  connection  with  Shipherd,  that  they  have  swamped 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  so  occupied  its  time 
that  it  could  not  report  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  Peru-Chile  investigation  business  demonstrates 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine  had  an  intelligent  foreign  policy, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  abandoned  by  a  stupid  successor, 
and  a  jealous  rival  for  presidential  honors,  would  have  re- 
flected honor  upon  the  American  government.  So  far  as  it 
is  understood  by  the  people  it  is  sustained ;  and  if 
Mr.  Blaine  should  ever  make  a  presidential  campaign 
upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  policy  marked  out  by 
him  during  his  brief  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  he  will  be  warmly  supported  by  all  intelligent  Amer- 
icans. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  we 
have  had  a  policy  in  this  direction.  His  was  a  bold  one, 
and  for  the  very  first  time  we  had  entered  upon  a  diplomacy 
that  dared  to  vindicate  broad  national  interests,  and  had  the 
courage  to  assume  that  the  United  States  was  so  far  a  lead- 
ing power  among  the  governments  of  the  world  that  it  should 
assert  its  right  to  dominate  this  hemisphere.  To  permit  no 
European  interference  in  the  countries  that  border  our  con- 
tinent, or  are  embraced  within  our  geographical  boundaries, 
is  the  manifest  destiny  of  our  politics,  and  the  party  that  has 
the  courage  to  assert  this  doctrine  will  become  the  party  of 
power. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  the  American  Minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, is  accredited  with  having  acquired  great  influence 
over  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  It  is  acknowledged  generally 
that  his  advice  to  the  Porte  in  the  difficult  and  delicate  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed  is  intelligent  and  disinter- 
ested. It  seems  to  us  that  England  has  made  the  mistake 
of  doing  that  with  precipitance  and  haste  which  she  might 
have  done  with  greater  deliberation.  "  Egypt  for  the  Egypt- 
ians "  is  a  sentiment  that  we  applaud  ;  but,  all  the  same,  it 
is  but  a  sentiment,  the  luxury  of  which  Egyptians  will  not  be 
permitted  to  enjoy.  "America  for  the  Americans  "  is  a  pa- 
triotic and  splendid  sentiment.  It  does  not  mean,  however, 
America  for  the  American  Indians,  but  America  for  the  Euro- 
pean aggressors  who  have  invaded  and  conquered  the 
country.  Egypt  is  for  the  modern  Egyptians,  and  those 
Europeans  who  have  overrun  the  land.  The  Suez  canal 
is  for  the  world's  commerce.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  one 
of  the  world's  granaries.  Pyramids,  sphinx,  obelisks,  and 
monuments  are  for  the  world's  curious.  The  grand  old  river 
is  one  of  the  world's  open  water-ways  for  travel  and  com- 
merce. Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  great  metropolitan  cities, 
to  which  the  citizens  of  all  countries  must  have  the  right  to 
go,  and  pass  through,  and  live  in,  without  interference  from 
Bedouins  or  Fellaheen.  Egypt  is  destined  to  become  nation- 
alized, Europeanized,  and  if  not  Christianized,  it  must  be  at 
least  civilized.  If  England  has  made  a  mistake,  England 
will  correct  it,  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  this  entire  Egyptian  business  will  find  the  lower 
and  working  classes  in  improved  condition,  ann  r- 

ter  governed  than  it  now  is. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ANY    CAB    IN    A    STORM. 


The  Effect  of  a  Queer  Carriage  Upon  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle 


[Scene— Rue  de  la  Faisanderis.  Enter,  from  a  stylish  mansion,  a 
young  man  irreproachably  dressed,  but  with  an  anxious  and  excited 
look.     He  soliloquizes :] 

"  It's  no  use  ;  I  can't  raise  the  money.  My  last  hope  of 
the  twenty-five  thousand  francs  has  gone,  and  with  it  goes 
Jacqueline.  She  will  become  the  prey  of  that  cad,  Victor, 
for  he  has  no  end  of  money.  And  yet,  up  till  yesterday  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  obtain  it  from  Fox.  Fox  could  help  me 
out.  Fox  should  help  me,  for  I've  sent  him  customers  for  I 
don't  know  how  many  horses.  But  no  !  Fox  lets  me  sink 
before  his  eyes  with  a  heartless  '  If  your  uncle  will  indorse 
your  note,  well  and  good;  otherwise — no!'  Ha!  what's 
that?  Rain  !  And  of  course  not  a  hack  to  be  had  in  this 
infernal  quarter.  Still,  if  I  can  reach  the  square  before  it 
comes  down  heavily,  I  shall  be  able  to  find  a  cab."  [Sets  off 
running.  Thunder  and  lightning  !  The  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  are  broken  up  !  He  takes  refuge  in  a  doorway.] 
"Well,  I  suppose  a  cab  will  pass  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
Confound  Jacqueline  !  That  angel  to  become  the  prey  of 
that  wretch  for  a  mere  twenty-five  thousand  miserable  francs  ! 
And  yet  what  am  I  to  do  ?  My  cash  is  exhausted  ;  so  is  my 
credit,  and  all  my  powers  of  invention  fail  me.  No  signs  of 
the  shower  stopping,  and  I  can't  pass  the  night  here ;  I  shall 
have  to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  Ha,  what's  that?  A  hack,  a 
hack !  Saved !  Saved  !  Hi  !  Ho  !  Cabby  ! "  [Dashes 
out.  The  vehicle  proves  to  be  one  of  the  hearse-coupe's  of 
the  Pompes  Funebres  for  the  removal  of  remains  to  the  rail- 
road stations,  with  accommodations  for  the  mourners  or  at- 
tendants.] "  That's  my  luck  to  the  last.  One  solitary  vehicle 
in  this  quarter  of  the  town,  and  it's  a  hearse  1" 

The  Driver  of  the  Hearse — If,  sir,  you  wish  to  be  set  down 
anywhere,  I'll  take  you.  I've  just  been  leaving  an  aged  party 
at  the  railroad  station,  and  his  nephew  went  on  with  him. 

The  Gentleman — Well,  I  might  as  well,  seeing  that  there 
is  no  other  vehicle  in  sight.  [Enters  the  coupe".]  Some- 
body's nephew  is  in  luck,  anyway,  but  my  uncle  is  hopelessly 
healthy  ;  no  chance  of  making  a  little  excursion  with  him  in 
this  turnout.  Only  this  morning  he  wrote  to  me  to  see  Fox, 
and  have  him  send  him  that  new  pair  of  bays.  Hello,  there's 
Thingummy  !  How  are  you  ?  [Leans  out  of  window  and 
waves  hand.  His  friend  Thingummy  stares,  then  makes  a 
profound  and  reverential  bow.]  Hello,  what  the  deuce  ails 
Thingummy  ?  Can  I  have  offended  him  in  any  way  ?  There's 
Whatshisname  !  Ta-ta,  old  boy  !  [Waves  his  hat  to  Whats- 
hisname,  who  gazes  upon  him  with  shocked  surprise,  and 
bows  gravely.]  Now,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
Whatshisname  ?  What  ails  the  whole  lot  of  them  ?  If  they 
had  resolved  to  cut  me  for  card-sharping  they  couldn't  be 
more  icily  ceremonious.  Ah,  the  duke  !  [Bows.  The  old 
gentleman  gazes  upon  him  with  compassion,  and  with  astern 
countenance  executes  the  stateliest  bow  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime. The  passenger  is  stupefied.]  That's  another  of  them  ! 
It  can't  be  a  lark — a  practical  joke — or  the  duke  wouldn't  be 
in  it  !  Ho  !  Confound  my  stupidity,  I  see  through  it  all. 
They  don't  know  that  I  took  this  hearse  to  get  out  of  the 
storm,  but  suppose  that  I  am  escorting  some  one  near  and 
dear  to  me  to  his  long  home.  Strange,  I  never  thought  of 
that.  Ha  !  by  Jove,  that's  an  idea.  Ho,  coachman,  stop  at 
Arthur  Fox's,  the  horse-dealer,  you  know.  [He  is  radiant, 
and  shocks  the  few  spectators  by  executing  a  war-dance  of 
triumph  in  the  coupe.  They  arrive  at  Fox's.  Fox  is  seated 
at  the  stable-door  smoking,  as  is  his  wont.  He  is  petrified 
at  the  approach  of  the  hearse.  The  gentleman  descends, 
and  approaches  him  with  sadness,  not  unmixed  with  sever- 
ity.]   Ah  !  Fox,  is  that  you  ?     I  thought  I  would  take  you  in 

on  my  way.     I  was  afraid  my  uncle's  horses 

Fox — Precisely  ;  I  was  just  about  to  write  to  your  uncle 
to  say  that  they  would  be  shipped  to-morrow,  as  he  had  in- 
structed. 

The  Gentleman  [sighing  deeply,  and  pointing  towards  the 
hearse] — My  poor  uncle  ! 

Fox  [uneasily] — What  !     The  baron  is 

The  Gentleman — Yes  ;  he  is  there  !  I  am  about  to  per- 
form the  last  sad  offices  which 

Fox — But  it  must  have  been  very  sudden.     Why,  it  was 

only  last  week  that  he  wrote  to  me 

The  Gentleman — Aye,  and  to  me  at  the  same  time.     Yes, 

[sighing,]  it  was  very  sudden  ;  still  at  his  age 

Fox — You  seem  to  take  your  loss  greatly  to  heart.  Your 
feeling  does  you  great  honor,  sir.  Yet  I  fancy  that  many 
nephews  in  your  place  would  be  far  from  melancholy,  be- 
cause the  old  gentleman's  death  must  put  a  good  round 
sum  in  your  pocket,  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  welcome, 
too,  eh  ? 

The  Gentleman  [with  dignified  but  quiet  reproach] — You 
need  not  remind  me  of  that,  Fox.     No  one  should  know  it 

better  than  yourself,  since  only  last  week  I [going.] 

Fox  [button-holing  him] — And  so  you  are — er — the — the 
only  traveling  companion  the  baron  has  ?  Sad,  sad,  very 
sail.     Did  he  leave  any  family? 

The  Gentleman — Alas,  no  ;  neither  chick  nor  child.  I  am 
the  last  of  the  race.     [Wipes  away  a  tearj 

Fox — Indeed  !  [With  marked  respect.]  Still,  it  can't  be 
very  lively  to  be  snut  up  in  that  hearse  out  there,  with  no- 
body but  a  corpse,  even  if  it  is  that  of  your  lamented  uncle. 
The  Gentleman  [aside]— I  hope  to  heaven  he  won't  vol- 
unteer to  accompany  me — that  would  be  decidedly  awkward. 
[Aloud.]  My  affliction  is  so  great  and  so  sudden  that  I  pre- 
fer to  be  alone  with  it.  A  friend  did  offer  to  accompany  me, 
but  I  declined  his  company. 

Fox —  The  baron  was  rich,  wasn't  he  ? 
The  Gentleman — They  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  but  people  always  exaggerate.     I  doubt 
if  he  had  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 
Fox — That  reminds  me  !      What  am  I  to  do  with  those 
horses  ? 

The  Gentleman — Oh,  that  is  no  concern  of  mine,  Fox, 
you  know. 

Fox  [insinuatingly] — Yes,  of  course  I  know  that,  but  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  rank  and  wealth  will  want  horses  ;  you  can't 

expect  to  do  with  that  one  hack 

The  Gentleman — Certainly  not ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for 
after  consideration.  For  the  present,  you  know,  Fox,  what 
will)  paying  legacy  duly,  and  arranging  lu  meet  the  bequests 


made  by  my  poor  uncle,  I  shall  have  little  ready  money  to 
spare.     In  a  year  or  two,  however,  I'll  look  in  on  you. 

Fox — I  need  hardly  say  that  if  you  are  in  need  of  money 
I  can  always  find  you  any  sum  in  reason. 

The  Gentleman  [icily] — Oh,  thank  you,  Fox ;  the  fact  is  I 
did  want  to  effect  a  temporary  loan,  but  as  you  had  told  me 
that  you  were  short  of  funds,  of  course  I  went  elsewhere. 

Fox — Oh,  sir,  you  can  understand  that  circumstances  have 
changed.     I  mean  that  since  I  saw  you  I  have  unexpectedly 

received .     You  haven't  closed  with  the  other  party,  have 

you? 

The  Gentleman — N-no,  not  exactly.  That  is  to  say,  he 
was  to  bring  me  the  forty  thousand  francs  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Fox — I  can  let  you  have  the  money  now,  if  you'll  step  in. 

The  Gentleman — Much  obliged,  but  I  am  not  so  much 
pressed  for  money  p.s  all  that. 

Fox— Then  I'll  take  you  round  the  money  to-night. 

The  Gentleman — I  don't  know.  Still,  as  we  are  old  ac- 
quaintances, I  suppose — well,  come  round  to  my  rooms  at 
nine  o'clock. 

Fox  [radiant] — Certainly;  at  nine  ■  o'clock,  sharp.  And 
you  can  tell  the  other  party  that  an  old  friend,  you  know, 
insisted 

The  Gentleman  — Very  well ;  bring  the  money  round. 
Good-bye,  Fox  !  [The  driver  of  the  hearse,  who  has  been 
watching  the  scene,  and  who  vaguely  understands  that  his 
fare  has  been  putting  up  a  job  of  some  kind  on  his  boss, 
hugs  himself  with  rapture.  The  gentleman  enters  the 
vehicle.] 

The  D.river — Where  to  now,  sir  ? 

The  Gentleman  [abstractedly] — Rue  Royale. 

Fox  [who  has  been  closing  the  door,  in  open-mouthed  sur- 
prise]—What  ?  Are  you  going  to  take  the  remains  to  your 
rooms? 

The  Gentleman — How  ?    What  ?     I  don't  understand. 

Fox — You  said  to  drive  you  to  the  Rue  Royale. 

The  Gentleman — You  misunderstood  me,  Fox.  I  said  to 
Port  Royal.  That  is  where  the  remains  are  to  be  interred. 
There  used  to  be  a  famous  abbey  there — it  no  longer  exists, 
but  you  must  have  read  of  it — and  my  poor  uncle  was  hered- 
itary abbess  ;  that  is  to  say,  his  grandmother  was.  Early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  abbey 
— but  I  see  you  are  not  up  in  the  family  history,  Fox.  At 
any  rate,  that  is  where  we  have  had  our  family  tomb  for 
generations.  Well,  Fox,  I'll  see  you  to-night.  To  Port  Royal, 
driver. 

[The  hearse  moves  away.  Fox  bows  to  the  earth,  and 
thinks  it  is  supremely  distinguished  to  have  a  family  tomb  in 
a  hereditary  abbey  which  no  longer  exists.  Curtain.] — New 
York  World — Translated  freely  from  the  French. 


SENDING    A    TELEGRAM. 


Burdette  Tells  How  the  Average  Man  Conducts  the  Operation. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Hayes  Temperance  Association  in 
Washington,  recently,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  a  gentleman 
present  was  invited  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  came  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  and  said  :  "  I  have  but  a  few  words 
to  address  to  you.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  New 
Hampshire.  My  father  was  a  strict  teetotaller,  and  taught 
me  the  perils  that  lurk  in  the  intoxicating  bowl.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  I  had  never  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor. 
When  he  died,  a  few  years  ago,  we  moved  into  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  after  that  I  was  drunk  most  of  the  time."  The 
brethren  got  down  on  their  knees  and  indulged  in  five  min- 
utes of  silent  prayer. 

The  Spiritualists  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  Orient 
as  a  likely  recruiting  ground,  and  are  trying  to  seduce  the 
Hindoo  into  their  ranks.  But  the  Hindoo,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English,  has  become  acute  and  intelligent.  At  a 
stance  given  at  Calcutta  a  few  weeks  ago  a  Bengalee  gentle- 
man completely  upset  the  Spiritualist  who  presided  over 
the  entertainment.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  he  was 
touched  on  the  nose  by  a  being  said  to  be  from  the  other 
world,  and  represented  as  his  father.  "  No,"  he  replied, 
"  that  can  not  be.  My  father  never  washed  himself,  and  the 
spirit's  hand  smells  of  soap." 


Le  Bal  des  Canotiers  takes  place  at  St.  Germain  on  a 
Sunday  evening  in  July  or  August.  Nobody  is  paid  to  dance 
at  it.  The  can-can  is  performed  in  a  fast  and  furious  man- 
ner. It  used  to  be  allowable  for  ladies  to  go  to  this  ball  in  the 
dresses  in  which  they  bathed.  If  they  were  overheated,  they 
asked  their  partners  to  plunge  with  them  into  the  river, 
which  they  did  in  their  nautical  attire.  The  bathing-costume 
was  a  smart  Bloomer  arrangement.  The  trousers  reached  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  Stockings  might  or  might  not  be  worn. 
Much  fancy  was  displayed  in  the  trimming  of  the  oilskin  cap. 


X.  has  just  finished  a  volume  of  musical  criticism,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  works 
and  talent  of  his  friend  Y.  Unhappily,  just  as  the  book  is 
going  through  the  press  the  two  friends  have  a  falling  out. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  X.  inserts  a  slip  of  paper  in 
each  volume,  thus  inscribed  :  "Erratum — p.  54,  1.  21. — For 
'  Y.,  the  eminent  composer  and  distinguished  musician,'  read 
*Y.,  the  idiotic  organ-grinder  and  clumsy  and  impudent 
plagiarist.' " 

A  young  lady  was  looking  at  some  hosiery,  and  asked  the 
clerk  :  "  How  do  you  sell  those?"  at  the  same  time  holding 
up  before  him  a  long  pair  of  zebra-colored  ones.  "  Those 
are  worth  five  dollars  a  pair,"  he  answered.  "  Oh,  my," 
twittered  the  giddy  creature,  "  they  come  pretty  high — don't 
they?"  "Y-y-yes,"  stammered  the  bashful  youth,  "th-they 
come  p-pr-pretty  high  ;  bu-bu-but  you're  pretty  t-tall,  you 
know." 


Bob  Ingersoll  took  a  sea-bath  at  Long  Branch  Saturday, 
and  subsequently  suffered  from  a  severe  chill.  It  is  believed, 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  some  member  of  the  Adams 
family  must  have  gone  in  swimming  at  Boston  without  noti- 
fying people  further  down  the  coast. 


Says  the  Philadelphia  News  :  "  Mary  Anderson  has  been 
sailing  in  her  new  yacht.  She  is  very  handsome,  decidedly 
fiisi,  lias  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  has  plenty  of 
room  on  deck."    We  presume  the  News  refers  to  the  yacht. 


It  was  just  after  a  railroad  accident.  I  amused  myself  by 
watching  my  fellow-passengers.  Presently  one  man  reached 
a  long  arm  over  the  little  crowd  clustered  at  the  operator's 
window,  and  asked  for  a  "  blank  telegraphic  form,"  explain- 
ing that  he  "wished  to  send  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  his 
family."  Now,  when  a  man  speaks  of  a  "telegraphic  dis- 
patch "  I  always  wake  up  and  look  at  him,  because  the  cum- 
bersome title  is  too  long.  The  use  of  it  betrays  the  man 
who  has  little  use  for  the  telegraph.  The  more  a  man  uses 
the  wire,  the  shorter  his  terms.  The  more  nearly  he  can 
come  to  saying  "m's'g"  the  more  content  he  is.  And  he 
doesn't  call  it  a  "  telegraphic  form"  ;  he  asks  for  a  "  blank," 
black  or  red,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  he  never  "tele- 
graphs" anybody.  He  "wires"  them.  So  I  watched  this 
passenger  write  his  "  telegraphic  dispatch."  First  he  asked 
the  operator  : 

"  What  day  of  the  month  is  this  ?  " 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  that.  All  men  ask  that. 
You  may  know  what  date  it  is  before  entering  the  office  ; 
you  may  even  have  it  impressed  on  your  mind  by  having  a 
note  fall  due  on  that  day  ;  but  the  moment  you  poise  your 
pencil  over  the  blank,  that  date  flies  from  your  mind  like  the 
toothache  from  a  dentist's  stairway. 

The  man  was  tall,  with  thick  hair  and  a  thin  neck.  His 
trousers  were  just  about  as  much  too  short  as  his  hair  was 
too  long,  and  he  wore  a  shawl.  That  settled  him.  He 
spoiled  three  blanks  before  he  got  a  "  telegraphic  dispatch" 
written  to  suit  him.  But  even  that  is  not  very  uncommon. 
A  man  always  uses  stationery  more  extravagantly  in  another 
man's  office  than  he  does  at  home.  Then  he  wrote  every 
word  in  the  body  of  the  dispatch  very  carefully  and  dis- 
tinctly, but  scrambled  hurriedly  over  the  address  as  though 
everybody  knew  that  as  well  as  he  did,  and  dashed  off  his 
own  signature  in  a  blind-letter  style,  as  though  his  name  was 
as  familiar  to  the  operator  as  it  was  to  his  own  family.  But 
even  this  is  not  uncommon.  A  man  will  write  K  Cunning- 
ham "  so  that  no  expert  under  the  skies  can  tell  whether  it 
was  Covington,  or  Carrington,  or  Cummagen,  or  Carrenton, 
and  when  the  operator  points  to  it,  and  asks  :  "  What  is 
this?"  the  writer  will  stare  at  him  in  blank  amazement  for 
a  moment,  and  then  answer  ; . 
"  Why,  that's  my  name  ! " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  know  that,"  the  operator  will  say  ;  "  but 
what  is  your  name  ?  " 

Then  the  man  will  gasp  for  breath,  and  catch  hold  of  the 
desk  to  keep  himself  from  falling,  and  finally  shout : 
"  Why,  Cunningham,  of  course  !" 
And  look  pityingly  upon  the   operator,  and  then  glance 
about  the  room  with  a  pained,  shocked  expression,  as  one 
who  should  say : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  may  not  believe  me,  and  I  do  not  blame 
you,  but  heaven  is  my  witness — here  is  a  man  who  does  not 
know  that  my  name  is  Cunningham  !  " 

Well,  my  tall  man  with  the  thin  neck  handed  the  operator 
the  following  explicit  message  : 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Follinsbee,  Dallas  Centre,,  Iowa.  —  My  Dear 
Wife  :  I  left  the  city  early  this  morning,  after  eating  breakfast  with 
Professor  Morton,  a  live  man  in  the  temperance  cause.  1  expected  to 
eat  dinner  with  you  at  home.  But  we  were  delayed  by  a  terrible  rail- 
road accident  on  the  railroad,  and  I  narrowly  escaped  being  killed. 
One  passenger  was  terribly  mangled,  and  has  since  died,  but  I  am 
alive.  The  conductor  says  I  can  not  make  connection  so  as  to  come  to 
Dallas  Centre  this  morning,  but  I  can  get  there  by  eight  o'clock  this 
evening.  I  hate  to  disappoint  you,  but  can  not  help  it.  With  love  for 
mother  and  children,  I  am  your  loving  husband, 

Roger  R.  Follinsbee. 
The  operator  read  it,  smiled,  and  said  : 
"You  can  save  considerable  expense,  and  tell  all  that  is 
really  necessary,  I  presume,  by  shortening  the  message  down 
to  ten  words.  We  have  no  wire  directly  into  Dallas,  and 
will  have  to  send  this  message  part  of  the  way  over  another 
line,  which  adds  largely  to  the  cost  of  transmission.  Shall  I 
shorten  this  for  you?" 

"  No,  oh,  no,"  the  man  with  a  shawl  replied,  "  I'll  fix  it 
myself.     Ten  words,  you  say  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

The  tall  man  with  the  short  pantaloons  went  back  to  the 
desk  with  his  message.  Occasionally  he  would  hold  it  from 
him  at  arm's  length,  after  making  an  erasure,  to  get  at  the 
general  effect.  At  last,  after  much  scratching  and  eras- 
ing, and  with  many  sighs,  he  came  to  the  window  and 
handed  the  operator  the  following  expunged  edition  of  his 
original  message  : 

Mrs.  Sarak  K.   Follinsbee — My  Dear  Wife  :     I  left  the  city 

this  morning  after  eating Prof.  Morton  alive cause  I  expected  to 

eat you  at  home.     But  we  were  delayed  by  a  terrible  railroad  acci- 
dent on  the  railroad.     I being  killed terribly  mangled,  and  since 

died  ;  but  I  am the  conductor 1  can  not come  to  Dallas  Cen- 
tre  but  I  can 1  hate mother  and  the  children.     Your  loving 

husband,  Roger  R.  Follinsbee. 

The  operator  smiled  once  more,  and  in  his  quick,  nervous 
way,  that  grows  out  of  his  familiar  association  with  the  light- 
ning, made  a  few  quick  dashes  with  his  pencil,  and  without 
adding  or  changing  a  letter  in  the  original  message,  shriv- 
eled it  down  to  its  very  sinews,  like  this  : 

Sarah  K.  Follinsbee,  Dallas  Centre,  Iowa  ;  Left  city  "smorning ;  de- 
layed by  accident ;  all  right ;  home  'sevening. 

Roger  R.  Follinsbee. 

"There,  that  is  all  right,"  he  said,  in  the  cheery  magnetic 
way  these  operators  have.  "Fifty  cents,  sir  ;  only  twenty- 
five  cents  if  we  had  our  own  wire  into  Dallas,  sir  ;  we'll 
have  one  next  spring,  too  ;  saves  you  several  dollars,  sir. 
That's  right,  thank  you." 

And  the  man  with  the  thin  neck  and  thick  hair  went  and 
sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  stove,  and  stared  at  that  operator 
until  the  rescuing  train  came  along,  as  though  he  was  a 
worker  of  miracles.  And  when  he  got  off  the  train  at  the 
junction  for  Dallas,  I  heard  him  whispering  softly  to  himself : 

"  Shfollnsbee — clishn  smorning  ;  nothin  smatter  ;  home 
s  aft  no  on." 

And  I  knew  that  he  was  practicing  his  lesson,  and  had 
"caught  on." — Hawkeye. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  gives  her  kid  four  hundred  dollars  a  month 
for  spending  money.  Prob  ibly  a  great  many  boys  who  read 
this  will  wish  to  goodness  they  had  been  born  fatherless. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Dado. 
"  What  is  that,  mother?" 
"  The  dodo,  my  child  ; 
His  thoughts  are  weak  and  his  brain  is  mild. 
'Tis  he  that  levels  the  empty  gun 
At  his  timid  sister  in  dodo  fun, 
And  rocks  the  boat  on  the  summer  lake 
To  hear  the  screaming  the  ladies  make. 
He  wears  lean   pants  and  tooth-pick  shoes. 
And  hasn't  an  ounce  of  sense  to  lose. 
Look  at  him  close,  as  you  see  him  pass. 
He  looks  like  a  man  but  was  made  foran  ass. " 
— Hawkeyc. 

The     Candidate. 
■  Who  spends  his  time  walking  the  streets, 
And  smiles  on  every  one  he  meets, 
Not  even  slighting  the  dead-beats  ? 

The  Candidate. 
Who  can  not  let  a  stranger  pass 
Without  asking  him  to  take  a  glass? 
'Tis  this  queer  mixture  of  clay  and  brass, 

The  Candidate. 
Who  when  he  sees  you  at  your  door, 
Stops  to  chat  an  hour  or  more. 
And  tells  you  facts  you  knew  before? 

The  Candidate. 
Who  makes  it  his  particular  biz 
To  ask  you  'bout  the  health  of  "  Sis," 
And  wants  to  know  how  the  baby  is  ? 

The  Candidate. 
Who  knows  so  much  about  the  State, 
And  tells  you  what  will  be  the  fate 
Of  this  country,  soon  or  late? 

The  Candidate. 
Who  after  the  canvass  is  o'er 
Announces  politics  a  bore, 
And  knows  old  acquaintances  no  more? 

The  Candidate. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

A  Consultation. 
A  single  doctor  like  a  sculler  plies  ; 
The  patient  lingers,  and  by  inches  dies  ; 
But  two  physicians,  like  a  pair  of  oars, 
Waft  him  with  swiftness  to  the  Stygian  shores. 
— London  Medical  Gazette. 

Wortermelon   Time. 
Oh,  wortermelon  time  is  a-comin'  round  agin, 
And  they  ain't  no  man  a-livin'  any  tickleder  'n  me, 
to  circles  above  hisi/".  *.e  *ay.  *  hanker  after  wortermeions  is  a  sin- 
reach,  etc.     The  king  told  him  :  "  Mendelssohn  w  asT*  Wmch  1S  the  why  and  wherefore.  as  you  can  plainly 
my  guest,   as  you  were,  and  you  should  not   h; 
joked  him,  or  you  should  take  the  consequences. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Westminster  was  a  most  pe- 
nurious man.  He  always  dressed  in  a  very  shabby 
manner.  On  one  occasion,  while  walking  near  Maid- 
enpost  Station,  he  encountered  a  boating-man,  who 
had  just  arrived  by  a  train  from  London.  The  latter 
was  looking  around  for  somebody  to  carry  his 
satchel,  and  the  old  marquis  caught  his  eye.  Not 
recognizing  the  eccentric  lord,  the  boating-man 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  job,  and  offered  him  six- 
pence to  carry  his  valise  to  the  inn,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  "Make  it  a  shilling,  and  I'm  your 
man,"  said  the  marquis.  "All  right,"  said  the 
other,  and  the  marquis  trudged  on  in  front  with  his 
burden.  Arriving  at  the  inn,  he  received  his  shilling, 
and  walked  slowly  away.  The  donor's  astonishment 
when  informed  by  a  bystander  of  the  rank  and 
wealth  of  his  porter  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

One  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  daughters,  who  had 
some  spirit  of  her  own,  had  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
The  youth  was  referred  to  her  father.  "No,"  said 
that  stern  individual,  "  you  can'thave  my  daughter." 
"  But  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me,"  pleaded  the 
young  man.  "Can't  have  her!"  said  the  father. 
"May  I  ask,"  meekly  inquired  the  suitor,  "  if  you 
have  heard  anything  against  my  character  ?  "  "  No  !  " 
thundered  the  obstinate  parent,  by  this  time  aroused  ; 
*'  I  haven't  heard  anything  against  you  ;  I  think  you 
are  a  promising  young  man,  and  that's  why  you  can't 
have  her.  She's  got  a  very  bad  temper,  and  you 
wouldn't  be  happy  with  her."  The  lover,  amazed, 
said :  "  Why,  Mr.  Edwards,  I  thought  Emily  was  a 
Christian — isn't  she?  "  "  Certainly  she  is,"  growled 
the  conscientious  parent;  "but,  young  man,  when 
you  grow  older  you'll  be  able  to  understand  that 
there's  some  folks  that  the  grace  of  God  can  live  with 
that  you  can't." 

Frederick  the  Second  had  a  special  liking  for  Men- 
delssohn, who  was  very  witty,  as  hunchbacks  usually 
are,  and  he  often  gave  him  a  seat  at  supper  by  his 
side.  It  so  happened  that  some  small  embassador — 
Germany  was  then  divided  into  a  number  of  micro- 
scopic countries  with  pigmy  sovereigns — tried  to  chaff 
Mendelssohn,  who  with  his  quick  repartee  turned 
the  tables  at  once  on  his  adversary.  Furious,  his 
dwarfish  excellency  ran  to  the  king,  and  complained 


'Ah,"  said  the  embassador,  "he  is  a  man  who 
would  consider  nobody,  and  would  offend  your  maj- 
esty if  it  so  happened  that  for  some  imaginary  reason 
he  thought  himself  hurt.  Let  us  try  him,  now.  Will 
your  majesty,  at  the  next  supper-party  write  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  '  Mendelssohn  is  an  ass,'  and  put  that 
paper,  signed  by  your  own  hand,  on  his  table  ?  " 
"  Well ;  if  it  is  just  for  an  experiment,  and  I  am  at 
liberty  afterward  to  tell  him  that  I  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  offend  him,  I  do  not  mind  complying  with 
your  wish."  "Agreed;  only  the  paper  must  be 
signed  under  the  words  :  '  Mendelssohn  is  one  (ein) 
ass,"  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
it  comes  from  your  majesty."  The  evening  came. 
At  the  given  moment  all  went  to  the  ominous  table 
and  sat  around  it.  The  moment  Mendelssohn  sat 
down,  being  rather  shortsighted  and  observing  a 
paper,  he  took  it  very  near  his  eye,  and  having  read 
it,  gave  a  start  "  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the 
king,  "no  unpleasant  news,  I  hope,  Mendelssohn." 
"  Well, "  said  Mendelssohn,  "some  one  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  joke  with  very  bad  taste  with  your  maj- 
esty ;    I'd  rather  not "     "With  me?    Pray   do 

not  keep  me  waiting  any  longer.  What  is  it?" 
"  Why,  somebody  wrote  here,  '  Mendelssohn  is  one 
ass,  Frederick  the  second.'" 


One  fine  evening,  says  the  World,  as  Frederic 
Berat  and  Toby  Johannot  were  walking  along  the 
Place  de  la  Madeleine,  they  espied  a  worthy  bour- 
geois about  to  enter  the  'bus  for  the  Bastille.  Ap- 
proaching the  stranger,  Berat  thus  addressed  him  : 
"Sir,  you  seem  to  be  awaiting  the  departure  of  this 
'bus?"  "I  am,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  somewhat 
surprised.  "And  you  intend  going  to  the  Bastille 
by  this'bus?"  "  Such  is  my  intention,  sir."  "Sir, 
this  vehicle  will  not  start  for  five  minutes,  and  you 
therefore  have  time  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 
"That  depends,  sir,  upon  what  you  have  to  say." 
"  What  I  have  to  say  (gloomily)  is  of  importance  to 
me,  sir,  and  to  you.  1  have  just  been  dining  with 
my  friend  here — a  very  good  dinner,  and  no  lack  of 

wine ."     "  But,  sir,  this  has  no  earthly  interest 

for  me."  "  It  has  ;  hear  me  out.  I  will  prove  my 
confidence  in  you  by  admitting  that  I  am  drunk,  and 
that  when  I  am  drunk,  sir,  I  am  the  most  blood- 
thirsty of  men.  My  life  or  another  man's  life  is  as 
indifferent  to  me  when  I  am  in  this  condition  as  the 
ashes  of  my  cigar."  "  Come,  my  friend,"  interrupts 
Johannot,  "come  along,  and  leave  the  genueman 
alone."  "  That's  all  right ;  I  want  to  talk  with  the 
gentleman.  Now,  sir,  you  want  to  go  to  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille  in  this  "bus,  don't  you?  You  do. 
Very  well.  Now,  I  have  decided  that  you  are  to  go 
into  that  'bus  over  there,  and  go  to  the  Barriere  de 
l'Etoile  1 "  "  Sir,  are  you  mad  ?  "  "  Excuse  me,  sir, 
but  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  mad.  I  am  drunk, 
which  is  still  more  shameful.  Now,  sir,  you  are  so- 
ber ;  you  have  full  possession  of  your  senses  ;  you 
are  not  going  to  quarrel  with  a  poor  inebriate  like 
myself.  It  would  be  inexcusable  on  your  part  to  do 
so.  Your  duty  is  to  soothe  me — to  humor  my  hallu- 
cinations— to  avoid  a  scene.  Opposition  may  develop 
in  me  the  unreasoning  fury  of  a  tiger.  You  will  re- 
fuse to  enter  yonder  'bus?  Very  well.  I  will  tear 
you  from  the  steps  of  this  'bus  ;  we  shall  fight ;  to- 
morrow you  will  send  me  a  challenge  ;  next  day  we 
shall  meet  in  mortal  combat.  If  you  kill  me,  your 
conscience  will  accuse  you  perpetually  of  having 
picked  a  quarrel  with  a  drunken  man.  If  I  kill  you, 
it  will  be  infernally  stupid,  and  inconvenient  besides. 
You  are  well  though  not  fashionably  dressed.  You 
t  seem  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances  ;  perhaps 
you  will  leave  a  widow  and  orphans.  And  what  will 
you  have  perished  for?  Simply  for  trying  to  uphold 
a  point  of  honor  with  a  drunken  man.  It  can  not 
be.  It  must  not  be."  This  interview,  being  ju- 
diciously interrupted  by  appeals  from  Johannot  to  his 
friend  to  come  home,  and  to  the  stranger  not  to  ex- 
cite the  maniac,  did  not  fail  to  convince  the  stranger, 
whom  Berat  conducted  to  the  other  'bus  with  effu- 
sion, hailing  him  as  his  benefactor. 


They  ain't  no  better  thing  in  the  vegetable  line  ; 
And  they  don't  need  much  tendin',  as  every  farmer 
knows ; 
And  when  they're  ripe  and  ready  for  to  pluck  from 
the  vine, 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  they're  the  best  fruit  that 
grows. 

I  joy  in  my  heart  just  to  hear  that  rippin'  sound 
When  you  split  one  down  the  back,  and  jolt  the 
halves  in  two, 
And  the  friends  you  love  best  is  gathered  all  around  - 
And  you  says  unto  your  best  friend,   "  Oh,  here's 
the  core  for  you  I  " 

Boys  take  to  it  natural,  and  I  like  to  see  'em  eat — 
A  slice  of  wortermeions  like  a  French  harp  in  then- 
hands, 
And  when  they  saw  it  through  their  mouth  such  music 
can't  be  beat, 
'Cause  it's  music  both  the  spent  and  the  stummick 
understands. 

Oh,  there's  more  in  wortermeions  than  the  purty- 
colored  meat, 
And    the    overfiowin"    sweetness    of    the    worter 
squashed  betwixt 
The  upward  and  the  downward  motion  of  a  feller's 
teeth. 
And  it's  the  taste  of  ripe  old  age  and  juicy  child- 
hood mixed. 

Oh,  it's  wortermelon  time  is  a-comin'  roundag'in, 
And  they  aint  no  man  a-livin'  any  tickleder  than 
me, 
For  the  way  I  hanker  after  wortermeions  is  a  sin — 
Which  is  the  why  and  wherefore,  as  you  can  plainly 
see.  — Indianapolis  yournal. 


V.  Hugo  Dusenbury. 
HIS   POETIC  VISION   OF  THE  ANNUAL   STEAL. 

The  Skookawahominy. 
Two  yards  wide  and  all  mud. 
I  breathe  into  my  steam  Calliope  and  celebrate  the 

Skookawahominy  Creek  ;    I  elevate  my  whoop 

for  the  Skookawahominy. 
The  mud  turtle  with  his  head  on  one  bank, 
The  tail  of  him  on  the  other. 
The  inch  and  a-half  to  spare. 
You,  oh,  chip,  too,  I  celebrate,  vainly  trying  to  float 

down  that  noble  stream,  in  the  eddies  whirled,  in 

a  two-inch  eddy  tumultuously  whirled. 
The  small  boy  in  a  red  shirt,  in   butternut  breeches 

dressed  ;  the  one  suspender  of  him,  the  bent  pin, 

the  yard  of  twine,  the  hickory  switch  of  him. 
I  celebrate  the  fishing  he 'is  doing.     He  is  getting  no 

fish ;  but  it  is  all  right ;  to  me,  Walt,  it  is  the 

same. 
Endeavor  is  much.    I  celebrate  endeavor.    Let  us  go 

and  tike  a  drink  to  endeavor. 
Let  us  drink  up  the  whole  Skookawahominy.     This 

is  about  one  square  drink. 

The  Congressman,  in  his  seat  uprising,  the  eye  of  the 
Speaker  catching  ;  the  Speaker  nearly  deaf  talk- 
ing. 

The  glories  of  the  Skookawahominy  ;  the  dimensions 
of  it ;  the  mighty  fleets  on  its  breast  floating ; 
the  urgent  necessity  ol  an  appropriation. 

The  size  of  the  appropriation  :  the  largeness  and 
healthiness  of  it ;  the  getting  of  it;  the  vetoing 
thereof;  the  Congressmen  over  the  President's 
veto  passing  it. 

The  Immediate  Future.  The  American  citizen  with 
a  rope,  with  a  club  likewise,  outside  the  Capitol 
waiting. 

The  Congressman,  thoroughly  slugged,  now  sus- 
pended over  the  rippling  waters  of  the  Skooka- 
wahominy, pendulous,  vibrant. 

These  things  I  celebrate,  I,  Walt,  somewhat  previ- 
ous ;  but  not  so  far  off 

You  hear  me.     Yawp  ! 

—  Walt  Whitman,  per  V.  Hugo  Duscnbupy,  P.  P. 
of  Puck. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  English  papers  which  have  been  rather  exco- 
riating Mr.  Eben  Plympton  ever  since  his  sojourn  on 
the  tight  little  island,  were  good  enough  last  week  to 
say  nice  things  of  him  as  the  the  poet-lover  of  Feor- 
delisa  in  "  The  Fool's  Revenge  "  ;  but  they  object  to 
his  pronunciation  of  the  word  "been"  as  "bin." 
They  do  not  even  sneer  at  it  as  an  Americanism,  and 
magnificently  ignore  the  authority  of  Noah  Webster. 
They  simply  allude  to  it  as  a  mispronunciation.  Per- 
haps no  actor  upon  the  stage  has  the  Anglo-mania  so 
badly  as  Mr.  Eben  Plympton,  and  to  be  thus  caught 
up  upon  his  carefully  watched  enunciation  must  go 
hard  with  him.  To  the  rest  of  us  it  shows  that  the 
English  ear  is  growing  finer.  Hitherto  we  have  only 
been  accused  broadly  and  vaguely  of  twang.  Now 
they  are  going  to  dip  into  our  vowels  and  consonants, 
and  we  shall  have  a  national  phonetic  war,  and  the 
stage  will  be  the  bloodless  battle-field  ;  for  the  Ameri- 
can actor  is  becoming  as  thoroughly  a  fixture  in  the 
English  metropolis  as  the  English  actor  in  Lester 
Wallack's  British  dramatic  asylum.  And  I  hope 
they  will  have  at  it  as  soon  as  they  may ;  for,  al- 
though I  am  willing  to  sing  as  lustily  as  any  one, 
"Oh,  wrap  the  flag  around  me,  boys!"  I  should 
humbly  ask  to  know  why  b  double  e  n  becomes 
'.'bin  "  in  the  American  language? 

"She  says  'Don  Quixote!'"  cried  some  one, 
amazed,  at  the  California,  when  Sarah  Jewett  de- 
clined to  graft  a  hybrid  Spanish  accent  upon  her 
English,  as  she  laughingly  dismissed  the  claims  of 
the  Count  de  Carojac,  for  people  are  growing  severely 
analytical  nowaday.  Sometimes  they  are  reason- 
able about  it,  and  sometimes  not 

"My  dear  Betsy,"  said  jack,  the  other  night,  as 
we  sat,  deeply  interested  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Strebelow  family  ;  ' '  my  dear  Betsy,  I  do  not  like  to 
dissipate  the  expression  of  beatitude  which  rests  at 
this  moment  upon  your  countenance.  I  quite  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you  have  been  starving,  metaphys- 
ically, of  late  in  the  theatres,  and  that  you  are  enjoy- 
ing all  this  very  heartily  ;  but,  since  you  have  called 
my  attention  so  often  to  finish  and  detail,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  may  I  mention  a  point?  I  find 
myself  beginning  to  be  a  stickler,  in  fact,  about  these 
little  things." 

"Certainly,  Jack  ;   what  is  it?  " 

"  The  child,  Betsy.  Can  it  be  possible  that  in  this 
marvelous  Union  Square  combination  they  have  no 
patent  process  for  elongating  children  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  drama?  Two  years  are  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  since  that  deadly  duel,  yet  here  is  little  Na- 
talie the  same  sire  to  a  hair.  Most  children  at  her 
age  grow  like  weeds.  Between  six  and  ten  they  be- 
come excessively  leggy,  so  to  speak." 

*'  My  dear  jack,"  I  interpose,  gravely,  "you  are 
so  ardent  an  advocate  of  realism  that  I  will  give  you 
a  rational  explanation.  The  child  began  to  grow  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  course  of  nature,  but  she  has 
shrunken  with  too  much  kissing.  You  will  observe 
that  every  one  who  comes  upon  the  scene  makes  a 
light  peck  of  affection  at  the  child.  The  stronger 
ones  lift  her  high  in  air,  and  give  us  a  full  view  of 
her  poor  little  legs  dangling  in  the  breeze,  and  her 
dear  littie  pantalettes  without  any  chiaro  oscuro.  The 
weaker  ones  simply  nibble  at  her  according  to  the 
popular  custom,  for  there  is  nothing  stagey  in  all 
this  ;  it  is  a  close  copy  from  life.  It  is  the  doom  of  many 
children  to  be  overkissed.  Of  course  a  mother's  kiss 
is  fond,  frequent,  irrational,  and  sweet.  Others  kiss 
children  sometimes  to  carry  off  embarrassment,  some- 
times because  they  think  it  is  expected  of  them, 
either  by  mother  or  child,  sometimes  merely  for  a 
pose,  and  sometimes  because  the  child  is  an  irresist- 
ible little  innocent.  Can  any  one  think  even  for  a 
moment  that  a  child  enjoys  all  this  miscellaneous 
kissing  ?  The  insight  of  the  little  ones  is  shrewd  and 
clear,  and  they  know  as  well  as  older  ones  that  there 
should  be  love  in  meeting  lips." 

"  Betsy,"  cries  jack  just  here,  "  I  have  never  been 
able  to  establish  the  connection  between  poetry  and 
beer,  but  I  know  that  I  always  become  excessively 
thirsty  when  you  veer  off  in  this  way,  and  if  you  will 
excuse  a  few  moments'  absence,  I  will  admit  that 
Natalie's  growth  was  prematurely  checked." 

Jack,  who  once  reveled  only  in  broad  effects,  ad- 
mitted later  that  he  had  taken  quite  a  childish  pleas- 
ure in  the  transition  stages  of  John  Strebelow's  hair, 
which,  being  only  touched  at  the  temples  at  first,  be- 
came sprinkled  with  gray  on  the  crown  seven  years 
later,  and  white  at  last. 

"And  now,  Jack,"  I  said,  "now  that  you  have 
really  taken  to  noticing  little  things,  can  you  tell  me 
jus*  when  Stoddart  is  going  to  make  a  point?" 

But  Jack  announced  that  to  be  a  feat  of  some  diffi- 


"  He  mumbles  so  terribly,  Betsy,  and  is  so  evi- 
dently accustomed  to  a  smaller  theatre,  that  I  catch 
just  one-third  of  what  he  says." 

"Then,  my  dear,"  I  say,  "you  must  watch  his 
little  ways,  and  when  he  gives  his  fob  that  queer  little 
loose  shake,  and  searches  the  ground  wildly,  he  is 
saying  something  good." 

"I  will  catch  it  if  lean,"  mutters  Jack,  resignedly, 
and  then  proceeds  to  air  his  opinion  about  the  waits 
between  the  acts,  which  are  indeed  unnecessarily 
long.  The  author  has  dexterously  divided  one  of 
them  into  two  tableaux,  which  are  in  effect  acts  ;  but 
a  dramatist  rarely  dares  to  go  further  than  the  Ro- 
man V.  An  Act  VI.,  however  thrilling,  is  always  an 
unwelcome  innovation.  People  will  not  have  their 
pleasure  spun  out  One  of  the  curious  things  in  an 
audience  is  to  hear  a  lot  of  them  who  h?ve  been 
looking  forward  to  the  evening  with  keenest  pleasure, 
congratulating  themselves  that  it  has  been  so  short 
One  drawback  to  the  present  long  waits  between  the 
acts,  is  that  awful  drone  of  music  with  which  they 
have  seen  fit  to  afflict  us,  and  yet  the  man  who 
nightly  plays  "Oh,  Willie— tin k-a-link — is  it  you 
dear— tink-a-link — safe— tink — at  home— a-link  tink- 
a-link,  a-link-a-link-a-link,"  responds  nightly  to  a 
not  spontaneous  encore.  However,  there  are  gnat 
stings  everywhere. 

"  Daniel  Rochat  "  is  announced  for  Monday  night, 
and  its  bringing-out  should  certainly  be  the  event  of 
the  season.  Sardou,  who  is  about  to  lay  his  pen 
down  in  disgust  at  the  changed  tastes  of  the  times, 
looks  upon  it  as  his  best  play  ;  and,  although  an  au- 
thor, like  a  mother,  does  not  always  love  that  of  his 
creations  best  which  is  his  best,  he  will  find  many  to 
agree  with  him  this  time.  There  are  others  which 
are  greater  triumphs  of  constructive  skill,  but  in  no 
other  has  he  so  impaled  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  human  nature  upon  his  pen  point,  and  held  it  up 
for  a  world  to  see. 

It  was  in  "Daniel  Rochat"  that  Charles  Thome 
came  across  a  five-barred  gate  he  could  not  take,  for 
Daniel  Rochat,  the  atheist  and  promulgator  of  his 
own  belief,  could  not  clasp  hands  and  cry  "  MyGod  " 
to  a  God  whom  he  did  not  acknowledge.  Yet  the 
New  Yorkers  look  upon  him  as  a  peerless  Daniel  Ro- 
chat, and  assure  us  that  while  Sarah  Jewett  is  the 
loveliest  and  tenderest  of  Leah  Hendersons,  she  will 
be  shorn  of  half  her  strength  without  him.  Such 
things  will  only  have  the  good  effect  to  put  De  Belle- 
ville upon  his  mettle,  while  he  will  give  a  certain  real- 
ism to  the  character  from  the  mere  fact  that  Daniel 
Rochat  is  a  Frenchman.  Leah  Henderson  is  a  mix- 
ture of  English  and  American — an  unusual  and  un- 
familiar combination  ;  an  unnecessary  one  indeed, 
since  it  does  not  bear  upon  the  story — a  story  which 
only  exacts  that  she  be  not  a  French  girl. 

How  terribly  and  ruthlessly  the  play  was  mangled 
when  we  had  it  here  last  Perhaps  it  only  serves  to 
make  expectation  run  higher  now.  At  all  events,  this 
play  stands  far  beyond  any  of  the  others  in  point  of 
interest,  and  surpasses  even  "  Odette,"  for  "  Odette  " 
is  but  the  old  story  over  again  as  we  have  had  it  so 
often  since  the  French  drama  crossed  the  water.  A 
long  drain  upon  the  sympathies  becomes  very  ex- 
hausting. All  the  more  that  these  French  cyprians 
of  the  play  are  as  distinctly  of  one  pattern  as  if  they 
had  stepped  out  from  the  leaves  of  a  flashy  French 
almanac.  Indeed,  high-minded,  honorable  people 
are  coming  in,  and  virtue  is  almost  fashionable.  A 
playwright  must  now  torture  his  mind  to  involve 
thoroughly  good  people  in  a  sinuosity  of  plot,  with- 
out their  deliberately  breaking  any  of  the  command- 
ments or  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  a  delicate  prob- 
lem. Sardou  solves  it  with  a  conscientious  scruple. 
Bronson  Howard  merely  skirts  the  difficulty  by  bring- 
ing his  heroine  out  all  right  in  the  end.  Yet  he  is 
obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  orthodox  villain,  but 
he  patriotically  makes  a  Frenchman  of  him.  He  is 
not  neatly  introduced,  but  he  is  very  useful  at  last  in 
ridding  the  play  of  the  superfluous  lover,  who,  poor 
fellow,  must  be  put  out  of  the  way  altogether  to  make 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  play  clear.  As  in  the 
books,  Bronson  Howard  crosses  the  sea  to  give  zest 
to  the  story,  but  cleverly  manages  to  preserve  its 
American  flavor  by  keeping  his  characters  always  in 
the  shadow  of  the  American  flag.  It  is  not  a  vital 
play  ;  but  if  a  play  be  written  to  draw  tears,  and  it 
succeeds  in  doing  so,  it  may  be  called  a  success. 

Last  upon  the  list  of  plays  of  the  Union  Square 
Company  is  billed  the  "Lights  o' London,"  which 
would  incline  to  the  idea  that  it  is  regarded  as  the 
piece  de  resistance,  as  doubtless  it  will  be  with  the 
masses.  Clever  players  in  London  did  not  scruple  to 
bring  their  art  down  to  the  slums,  but  how  strangely 
will  these  essentially  drawing-room  people  look  in  the 
new  atmosphere.  Betsy"  B. 

Communicated. 
The  Society  of  California  Pioneers  will  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  Union,  September  9th,  by  appropriate  exercises 
in  the  grove  at  San  Rafael.  Alfred  Wheeler,  Esq., 
will  deliver  the  address,  and  Miss  Grace  A.  Welch 
will  recite  a  poem.  Admission  Day  is  not  one  of  the 
legal  holidays  designated  by  the  Code.  It  ought  to 
have  been.  The  Governor  is  authorized  by  the  Po- 
litical Code  to  appoint  any  day  as  a  holiday.  The 
birth-day  of  the  State  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative. 


Much  is  expected  from  the  new  society  play,  "  In- 
tercepted," which  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  next  Monday  evening,  August  21st  Its 
authors,  Messrs.  H.  E.  Johnson  and  Edward  Am- 
brose, have  been  working  on  it  for  several  months, 
and  it  is  said  to  give  great  promise  of  popularity. 


Mr.  Charles  Scbutz,  well  and  favorably  known  in 
connection  with  many  concerts  and  operatic  troupes 
in  this  city,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Treasurer  of  Haver" -'s  California  Theatre  under  the 
Bert  regime. 


ENCOURAGING  NATIVE  TALENT. 

Scene — Sanctum  of  a  New  York  Manager. 

characters  : 
Manager. 

His  Literary  Hack. 
Office  Boy. 

[Manager  and  Hack  discovered^ 

Hack — What  do  you  want  me  to  do  this  morn- 
ing? 

Man. — It's  nearly  time  for  some  of  the  newspaper 
men  to  come  and  pump  me  about  my  plans  for  next 
season.  Just  write  up  one  or  two  interviews  with  me. 

Hack — But  we  don't  know  what  we're  going  to 
do. 

Man. — All  the  better  ;  then  we  can't  commit 
ourselves.  Say  that  I  have  two  very  strong  Parisian 
attractions,  and  am  in  treaty  for  the  latest  London 
success.  Be  sure  you  pitch  it  strong  about  my  desire 
to  foster  native  talent.  Say  that  I  am  desirous  of  en- 
couraging American  dramatists. 

Enter  Office  Boy— (log, J  Mr.  Morton  wants 
to  know  if  you've  read  bis  play,  and  if  he  can  see 
you. 

Man. — No  ;  I'm  too  busy.  You'll  find  his  play  in 
the  cupboard.  Say  that  I  regret  it's  not  quite  suited 
to  my  wants.  [Exit  Boy.] 

Hack— Did  you  look  at  the  play  ? 

Man. — No.  What's  the  use?  I'm  not  going  to 
risk  my  season  on  an  untried  work. 

Hack — I  thought  you  wanted  to  encourage  native 
talent  ? 

Man.— Bah  !  That's  the  popular  racket  You 
ought  to  Know  me  better. 

Hack — I  thought  perhaps  you  sometimes  meant 
what  you  said.     Well,  what  else? 

Man. — Say  that  I  shall  have  several  valuable  addi- 
tions to  my  company — a  juvenile  man  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  leading  lady  from  London. 

Hack — But  Miss  Dash  has  never  played  in  Lon- 
don. 

Man. — Who'll  know  that  here?  She  was  quite  a 
favorite  in  Bath  and  Exeter,  and  in  fact  all  the  west 
ern  counties.  You  don't  fancy  I  can  afford  to  en- 
gage a  good  London  actress?  Why,  I  might  as  well 
have  an  American  one,  at  once.  Say  I  am  sorry  that 
I  can  not  find  exactly  the  people  I  want  for  these  po- 
sitions among  my  own  countrymen  ;  explain  that  for 
foreign  plays  we  want  foreign  actors. 

Enter  Boy  flog  ,/— Mr.  Horn  would  like  to  see 
you. 

Man.  flow  to  JfackJ—He  wants  to  settle  about 
next  season.     How  much  does  he  ask? 

Hac» — Ten  dollars  a  week  more  than  this.  He 
says  he  is  married  and  has  three  children,  and  that 
he  can  not  possibly  live  and  dress  well  for  thirty  dol- 
lars a  week. 

Man. — I  won't  give  it  to  him.  What  business  has 
he  to  have  children?  It's  not  my  lookout;  he  can 
stop  at  the  old  salary,  or  I'll  get  a  single  man  in  his 
place  ;  I  can  get  a  man  from  England  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  dollars.     Say  I  can't  see  him  now. 

Boy — Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Hack— Horn  has  done  some  very  good  work  this 
season. 

Man. — So  he  ought  What  do  I  pay  him  a  sal- 
ary for? 

Hack — He's  played  better  parts  than  you  en- 
gaged him  for. 

Man. — Then  he  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  for 
giving  him  a  chance  to  show  what's  in  him. 

Hack — He  "doubled"  at  short  notice,  and  got 
us  out  of  one  or  two  scrapes. 

Man. — Well,  see  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  try  to 
get  him  for  the  old  salary  ;  say  my  expenses  are  aw- 
ful ;  if  he  won't  take  it  you  can  give  him  five  dollars 
increase  ;  that's  the  most  I'll  do,  but  try  to  beat  him 
down. 

Hack — Don't  forget  before  you  go  you  have  to 
sign  that  check  for  your  new  team. 

Man. — All  right ;  thirty-two  hundred  and  fifty, 
isn't  it  ?  But  about  this  interview  ;  who  else  has  sent 
in  plays  ? 

Hack — There  are  about  a  hundred  in  the  cup- 
board. 

Man. — A  hundred  !  Three  hundred  hours'  work  ! 
I  want  a  holiday.  Send  'em  all  back  with  polite 
letters.  Stay  ;  are  there  any  from  men  we  may  want 
to  use? 

Hack — Yes  ;  there  is  one  from  Moore  of  the 
Moon. 

Man. — Is  there  anything  in  it? 

Hack— I  glanced  over  it,  and  should  say  it's  the 
worst  of  the  lot 

Man. — No  matter — keep  it.  Say  I'm  giving  it  my 
most  careful  attention.  Twont  do  to  offend  Moore. 
You  haven't  heard  of  a  good  play  in  the  market  ? 

Hack — That  one  of  Raven's  would,  I  believe,  go 
with  a  little  fixing  up.     It's  bold  and  unconventional. 

Man. — I'm  afraid  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
By  the  way,  run  into  the  interview  that  the  Ameri- 
can drama  should  be  breezy  and  redolent  of  the  soil, 
full  of  new  types  of  character — not  a  weak  imitation 
of  European  forms. 

Hack — Is  that  all? 

Man. — I  guess  so.  When  you  get  through  with 
that  you  must  go  over  your  stock  of  old  French  plays, 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  novelty  we  can  brush  up. 
What  does  Henry  ask  for  that  French  melodrama? 

Hack — Twelve  per  cent  of  the  gross. 

Man.  —It's  a  swindle  !  These  fellows  are  getting 
unconscionable.     I  won't  give  it 

Hack — You'll  have  to.  if  you  want  it.  But  I  be- 
lieve Raven's  play  is  better  suited  to  our  audiences, 
and  would  draw  more  money.  You  can  get  that  for 
twenty-five  dollars  a  night 

Man. — I  tell  you  I'm  afraid  to  risk  it  See  Henry, 
and  offer  him  ten  per  cent 

[curtain.] 

jtt.tan  masnus. 

Sax  Francisco,  August  r*.  1882. 


DRAMATIC    GOSSIP. 

The  singing  of  a  burlesque  hymn  in  a  London 
theatre,  intended  to  ridicule  the  Salvation  Army,  was 
furiously  hissed  by  the  audience. 

An  actor  who  resembles  the  late  Artemus  Ward, 
and  can  mimic  his  manner,  is  to  exhibit  the  pano- 
rama of  "Among  the  Mormons  "in  London,  and 
deliver  the  original  lecture. 

Alexander  Salvini,  the  second  son  of  the  great 
Italian  tragedian,  will  appear  in  Chicago  this  month 
in  the  character  of  Romeo.  He  has  already  done  a 
little  acting,  but  in  trivial  parts. 

They  have  been  performing  at  Potsdam  a  play 
called  "  The  Marriage  of  Olympe."  This  was  for- 
bidden at  Berlin,  where  the  theatres  have,  on  account 
of  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  people,  been  under 
the  dictation  of  the  police,  who  choose  to  forbid  all 
plays  which  they  deem  incendiary.  Thus  Ristori 
was  not  permitted  to  play  Marie  Antoinette. 


The  Italian  opera  season  just  closed  in  London 
had  only  two  new  operas — ' '  Mefistofele  "  and  ' '  Vel- 
leda,"  the  latter  an  unqualified  failure.  Masscode's 
"  Herodiade "  was  promised,  but  not  produced. 
There  were  new  singers,  the  principal  ones  being 
Mile.  Stahl,  a  contralto ;  Sestellier,  a  tenor,  and  ■ 
Bonhy,  a  baritone.     Patti  carried  the  season. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  relinquished  the  idea  of 
visiting  America  this  summer  in  advance  of  his  en- 
gagement to  act  here  next  year.  He  was  to  have 
been  the  guest  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  but  finding  that 
the  privacy  of  such  a  trip  would  have  been  interfered 
with,  he  has  wisely  determined  not  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica until  he  starts  to  act  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and 
his  company. 

Now  that  Mr.  Abbey  has  arranged  for  Mrs.  Lang- 
try's  tour  in  the  United  States,  it  is  held  above  all 
l  things  necessary  that  she  should  leave  England  with 
eclat,  says  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  She  either  has  a  very  wise  head  on  her 
own  handsome  shoulders — which,  by  the  way, 
changed  the  fashion  from  "sloping"  to  "square" 
— or  she  has  wise  heads  to  think  for  her.  In  this  she 
has  that  good  fortune  which  seems  to  attend  her  in 
most  things.  Until  the  "Jersey  Lily"  became  the 
Professional  Beauty  of  the  day,  it  was  thought  that 
"P.  Bs  "  should  have  sloping  shoulders,  like  the  Ve- 
nus de  Medici ;  but  she  has  changed  all  that.  Good, 
square  shoulders,  "like  a  man,"  and,  if  possible,  a 
small  head  on  a  bull  neck,  are  what  is  looked  for  in 
womankind  at  this  moment  The  swan-like  beauties 
have  their  noses  out  of  joint.  Mrs.  Langtry  plays 
now  very  differently  from  the  style  of  that  winter 
evening  when  she  first  appeared  at  Twickenham. 
There  is  every  probability  that  she  will  become  an  ex- 
cellent actress  of  a  certain  class  of  parts  extremely 
difficult  to  fill.  Among  the  many  enterprising  dam- 
sels who  aspire  to  the  stage,  there  are  very  few  who, 
by  any  flight  of  fancy,  could  be  imagined  to  be  ladies. 
They  have  pretty  little  snub  noses,  and  fluffy  heads, 
and  good  figures,  but  are  no  more  like  ladies  than  a 
pug  or  a  poodle  is  like  a  greyhound.  Mrs.  Langtry 
has  not  only  the  enormous  advantage  of  appearance 
and  manner,  but  that  of  voice  and  accent.  The 
voice  is  full,  rich,  and  round,  the  enunciation  clear 
and  distinct,  and  the  accent  free,  of  course,  from 
any  trace  of  vulgarity.  It  is  the  voice  and  accent  of 
the  higher,  as  distinguished  from  the  slovenly  gibber- 
ish of  the  lower  class  of  English  people.  In  her  act- 
ing she  has  so  much  improved  that  she  is  now 
studying  the  somewhat  difficult  part  of  Rosalind. 
Shakspeare's  "  As  You  Like  It"  will,  as  at  present 
decided,  divide  Mrs.  Langtry's  time  in  the  States 
with  Blanche  Hays  in  "  Ours."  This  is  cleverly  im- 
agined, for  all  who  go  to  see  her  in  "  Ours  "  in  mod- 
ern evening  dress  will  naturally  wish  to  see  more  of 
her  in  Rosalind.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  keenly  aware  that 
the  slow  advance  and  patient  toil  of  an  ordinary 
stage  career  are  not  for  her,  and  that  her  fortune 
must  be  made  quickly  or  not  at  all.  She  is,  however, 
very  hard-working,  and  hopeful  of  becoming  a  good 
sound  artist  by  the  time  that  the  momentary  vogue 
of  curiosity  shall  have  passed  away.  "As  You  Like 
It"  will  be  handsomely  mounted,  and  Mrs.  Langtry 
will  be  supported  by  a  very  powerful  cast  Her  ap- 
pearance here  is  already  looked  forward  to  very 
eagerly,  tt  is  confidently  predicted  that  in  her  first 
year  on  the  stage  she  will  make  more  than  double  the 
amount  estimated  by  Mr.  Hollingshead.  The  lowest 
estimate,  now  that  it  is  known  she  is  studying  Rosa- 
lind, is  twenty  thousand  pounds,  more  than  double 
as  much  as  any  actor  or  actress  or  singer  ever  made 
in  the  first  year.  Why  should  not  she  buy  a  theatre 
and  go  on,  if  not  "forever,"  for  many  successful 
years  to  come?  In  the  Rosalind  dress  the  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Langtry  is  quite  "  too-too  "  exquisitely 
graceful  and  statuesque.  What  a  chance  for  a  sculp- 
tor to  model  a  tena-cotta  statuette  !  As  Colonel 
Raymond  Sellers  observes,    *  There's  millions  in  it" 


OBSCURE  INTIMATIONS. 

"  Human  Eyes,"— G.  H.  D.—  declined. 
'  "Love  or  Money," — W.  N.  W.— declined. 
"To  My  Love,"— P.  de  V. — declined, 
"La  Morgue." — P.  F.  B. — declined. 
"  Tahoe," — C. — declined. 
"  A  Mad-Man's  Invention," — declined. 


—  Duncan's  Mills  preserves  its  ybrdttre 
and  green  foliage  when  all  other  portions  of  the  State 
are  dried  up.  For  hotel  accommodations  apply  to 
Queene  &  Goode,  Duncan's  Mills,  N.  P.  G  R.  R., 
Sonoma  County. 
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CCXLII.— BUI  of  Fare    for  Six    Persons.— Sunday, 

August  20. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Melon. 

Devilled  Crabs. 

Sweetbreads.        Green  Peas. 

Spinach.     Baked  Potatoes. 

Roast    Lamb .       Currant    Jelly. 

Egg    Salad. 

Omelette  Souffles. 

Fruit-bowl  of   Peaches,   Grapes,   Pears,   Figs,  Nectarines, 

Apricots,  Gages,  Plums,  and  Apples. 

Egg  Salad. — Slice   hard-boiled   eggs,  and   dress   them 

with  chopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil.     They 

must,  of  course,  be  very  cold  before  they  are  sliced. 

Omelette  Sol'fflee.— Mix  well  six  yelks  of  eggs  with 
four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  ;  beat  to  »  stiff  froth  the  six 
whites,  and  mix  with  yelks  and  sugar.  Grate  the  yellow 
rind  of  a  lemon.  Put  four  ounces  of  butler  in  a  crockery 
.  pudding-dish,  set  on  a  moderate  fire  and  when  the  butter  is 
melted  pour  the  eggs  in  ;  stir  with  a  fork,  and  as  soon  as 
you  see  some  of  the  mixture  becoming  hard,  place  the  dish 
in  a  hot  oven  for  about  five  minutes;  take  out,  du*with 
fine  sugar,  and  serve. 


'■MR.  NASBY  IN  EXILE." 

The  last  sensation  in  the  literarv  world.  The  book 
has  been  published  but  one  month,  and  has  ;ilready 
reached  a  sale  of  ten  thousand  copies.  Seven  hun- 
dred pages  and  two  hundred  illustrations.  Price — 
In  cloth,  $4;  library  binding,  S5.  Sold  by  subscrip- 
tion only.  For  circulars,  terms  to  agents,  etc.,  ad- 
dress Samuel  Carson,  publisher  and  wholesale 
bookseller,  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Agents 
wanted. 


—  The  Seventeenth  Industrial  Exhibition 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  opened  in  the  new  Pavil- 
ion on  Tuesday  afternoon,  with  the  usual  exercises, 
consisting  ol  addresses  and  music  The  oration  was 
delivered  by  Chancellor  Hartson,  who  chose  for  his 
subject  "  The  Mechanic  Arts."  In  the  evening  the 
main  portion  of  the  building  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  There  was  a  larger  attendance  than  there 
has  been  in  previous  years  on  the  opening  evening. 
The  exhibitors  have  been  exceedingly  prompt  in  get- 
ting their  articles  into  place,  and  this,  together  with 
the  fact  that  space  in  the  steam  department  was  only 
granted  to  exhibitors  who  would  have  their  machin- 
ery- in  order  for  the  first  night,  all  conduced  to  an 
unexampled  promptness.  Every  night  during  the 
past  week  crowds  have  visited  the  pavilion.  In  the 
art  department  this  year  our  principal  local  artists  are 
well  represented.  This,  together  with  the  large  and 
greatly  improved  floral  and  horticultural  department, 
furnishes  very  superior  accommodations  to  prome- 
naders  and  pleasure-seekers. 


—  The  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Com- 
pany  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  excursions  to  the 
Great  Redwoods  and  Russian  River.  Parties  may 
now  buy  a  round  ticket,  at  greatly  reduced  rates, 
.  which  will  be  good  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  for  return 
on  Monday.  The  most  beautiful  and  varied  scenery 
is  to  be  seen  on  this  route,  and  at  the  different  sta- 
tions are  the  finest  facilities  for  camping  and  hunting. 


—  The  Oregon  Improvement  Company  is  im- 
porting  great  quantities  of  Cumberland  Coal,  Lehigh 
Lump  and  Egg  Coal,  and  Seattle  Coal,  for  both  do- 
mestic and  steam  use.  This  company  is  one  of  the 
few  in  this  city  that  may  be  absolutely  relied  upon  to 
furnish  an  article  which  will  give  perfect  satisfaction 
in  both  quality  and  weight.  Main  Office,  210  Battery 
Street, 

—  Piano  For  Sale  Cheap.  — One  Henry 
Miller  second-hand  square  piano,  in  good  order,  price, 
$200,  in  payments  of  ten  dollars  per  month.  Or  will 
rent  for  five  dollars  per  month.  Also,  one  Fisher 
upright  piano,  ebonized  case,  nearly  new,  for  rent  at 
a  low  price..  Inquire  of  Samuel  Carson,  publisher 
and  wholesale  bookseller,  120  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  as  its  name  implies, 
invigorates  and  strengthens  the  hair.  It  not  only  re- 
stores the  original  color  to  gray  or  faded  hair,  but  by 
its  stimulating  action  at  the  roots,  produces  a  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  gives  it  that  beautiful  lustre  which 
results  only  from  a  strong,  healthy  growth  of  the  hair. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  is  unequaled  for 
chilblains,   chapped  hands,  frost  bites,  etc.      Try  it. 


—  Mr.  George  J.  Gee,  Organist  of  Trinity 
.  Church,  will  resume   lessons  on  piano,  organ,  etc., 

September  isL     Address,  care  of  M.  Gray,  117  Post 
Street 

—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

—  Evening  Dress  Suits  for  Special  Occa- 
sions  can  be  had  at  ].  Cooper's  Tailoring  Establish- 
ment, No.  24  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel 
block.     Also  black  frock-coat  suits  for  funerals,  etc. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)', 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Morse*  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


-  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze,  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  onr  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


FRANK  G.  EDWARDS 

WILL  REMOVE  TO  PHEEAN'S  BLOCK 

ON    OR    ABOUT    SEPTEMBER    1st. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  aad  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


B 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Monday  Evening Ansust  21st 


THE  EVENT  OF  THE  SEASON 


FIRST  PRODUCTION 


NEW    AMERICAN    SOCIETY  COMEDY. 


.ENTITLED. 


INTERCEPTED. 


Box- Office  now 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 

Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    ^"Two  Hours  Not  ire. 

figs^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-*^  oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*-'  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  10  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


N   E 


^'TAILORING  $£■ 

Immense   Reductions  at   J.  S.  HAND'S,  314   Kearny  St. 

^TAILORING  W 

Cheapest   House,   J.    S.   HAND'S,  314    Kearny    Street. 

»TAILORING» 

J^^      II   A   hin     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  rl AINU,  314    KEARNY    ST. 


JEAjVIE  E.  MacGOWAX, 

Dress  and  Cloak  maker. 

438  Sutter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


PERRiN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY 

114    SETTER    STREET, 

Between  Kearuy«£  Hontsoniery,  San  Francisco 

CHAS.  L.  BIRD  and  E.    R.   PERR1N,  Props. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.   Greatest  Invest':). 

of  the  age-  PIERCE  &.  Si'N 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Oj. 


fe_SAV/  MANUFACTURING" 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


D 


O    NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &  CO., 

647    Market    St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy   brick  building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


AW  TIC E   OF   ASSESSMENT.  — OF- 

fice  of  the  Thunder  Powder  Company.  Location  of 
principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Lo- 
cation of  Works.  Alameda  Countv,  California- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Forty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  cold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  No.  5, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  roth  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  gth  day 
of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office  Thunder  Powder  Company,  606  Montgomery 
Streef,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  California, 


A  REMARKABLE  NEW  BOOK! 

KALANI  OF  OAHU, 

An  Historical  Romance  of   the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

BY  DR.  C.  SI.    NEWELL,  OF  BOSTON. 

ONE  VOLUME,  I2  MO,  +15  PAGES.     PRICE,  $1.50 

This  beautiful  story  illustrates  life  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  before  immigration  brought  the  vices  and  disorders 
of  European  life  among  them,  and  so  altered  the  character, 
habits,  and  tone  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races  of  the 
age.  The  book  has  been  read  by  King  Kalakaua,  who  re- 
cently visited  our  city,  and  has  received  his  approval. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

SAMUEL  CARSON, 

Publisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller,   120  Sut- 
ter Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

BUTTERIOK'S 

Patterns— "Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
*-*      AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
bORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

Knabe 

PlANOS! 

A  LARGE  INVOICE  JUST  RECEIVED.  CALL 
and  see  these  magnificent  instruments  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &.  CO., 

721  Market  Street. 


MECHANICS' INSTITUTE  FAIR, 
at  the  PATILTOJV,  LARKIX  ST., 
near  MARKET,  opens  TUESDAY, 
AVGUST  I5tu. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

]\TEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHAIA- 
-Ln  tion.for  Consumption,  Astumn, 
Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Hea<laehe,  Debility,  Ehetima- 
tiam,  Sfenraleia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  a  ervoas  DUorden,  Prepared  by 
DES.STARKEY&PAI/EN,  Philadelphia^ 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  Is 
easily  sent  by  express: tend-/  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Csfl^  J8S*  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  ) 


R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR-KEYG    CHTRCII. 


-Kl\  r*t  UJCCt^^     "WEST'S  NEW  ELECTRIC 

JjjH^lLi^r^^BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 


ledical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
elled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fans. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  otfier 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5-00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  Stales. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  • 


GEO.  0.  SHREVE  &  GO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer   better   inducements    to    purchasers    of    DIAMONDS,   WATCHES,   JEWELRY.  SILVERWARE    CLOCKS,  etc..  than  any  other  house :  in  San 
Francisco.    They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest   Assortment,    and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.    D1A.1IOM)  WORK  and  any  other  kind  ol  Jewtl 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  VOICE    FROM    THE    NILE. 
By  James  Thompson. 

[Many  very  worthy  peopie  never  read  verse.  They 
are  frequently  right  in  avoiding  it— but  then,  again, 
they  are  frequently  wrong.  If  any  one  of  these  very 
worthy  people  should  pass  this  poem  by,  simply  be- 
cause its  sides  are  jagged  instead  of  being  straight, 
he  will  miss  reading  a  very  fine  thing.  It  is  the  Nile 
that  speaks — the  ancient  Nile.  The  poem  is  one  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Its  rhythmic  rush  and  swing  re- 
mind one  of  the  resistless  flow  of  the  mighty  river 
whose  long  life  it  voices.  Its  author,  James  Thomp- 
son, who  wrote  "The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,"  was  a 
poet  of  no  mean  ability,  although  little  known  in  this 
country.  He  died  prematurely,  and  lamentably 
enough,  in  University  College  Hospital,  England, 
some  weeks  ago,  shortly  after  correcting  the  proofs 
of  the  poem.— Eds.  Argonaut.] 

I  come  from  mountains  under  other  stars 
Than  those  reflected  in  my  waters  here  ; 
Athwart  broad  realms,  beneath  large  skies,  I  flow, 
Between  the  Lybian  and  Arabian  hills, 
And  merge  at  last  into  the  great  Mid-Sea, 
And  make  this  land  of  Egypt.     Ail  is  mine— 
The  palm-trees  and  the  doves  among  the  palms, 
The  corn-fields  and  the  flowers  among  the  corn, 
The  patient  oxen  and  the  crocodiles, 
The  ibis,  and  the  heron,  and  the  hawk, 
The  lotus,  and  the  thick  papyrus  iceds, 
The  slant-sailed  boats  that  flit  before  the  wind 
Or  up  my  rapids  ropes  hale  heavily; 
Yea,  even  all  the  massive  temple-fronts. 
With  all  their  columns  and  huge  effigies, 
The  Pyramids,  and  Memnon,  and  the  Sphinx, 
This  Cairo,  and  the  City  of  the  Greek 
As  Memphis  and  the  hundred-gated  Thebes, 
Sais  and  Denderah  of  Isis  queen 
Have  grown  because  I  fed  them  with  full  life. 
Ana  flourish  only  while  I  feed  them  still. 
For  if  I  stint  my  fertilizing  flood. 
Gaunt  famine  reaps  among  the  sons  of  men 
Who  have  not  corn  to  reap  for  all  they  sowed, 
And  blight  and  languishment  are  everywhere. 
And  when  I  have  withdrawn,  or  lumed  aside 
To  other  realms  my  overflowing  streams, 
The  old  realms  withered  from  their  old  renown, 
The  sands  came  over  them — the  desert  sands, 
Incessantly  encroaching,  numberless 
Beyond  my  water-drops,  and  buried  them, 
And  all  is  silence,  solitude,  and  death — 
Exanimate  silence,  while  the  waste  winds  howl 
Over  the  sad,  immeasurable  waste. 

Dusk  memories  haunt  me  of  an  infinite  past ; 
Ages  and  cycles  brood  above  my  springs. 
Though  1  remember  not  my  primal  birth. 
So  ancient  is  my  being  and  august 
1  know  not  anything  more  venerable, 
Unless  perchance  the  vaulting  skies  that  hold 
The  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  that  shine  on  me  ; 
The  air  that  breathes  upon  me  with  delight ; 
And  Earth.  All-Mother,  all-beneficent, 
Who  held  her  mountains  forth  like  opulent  breasts, 
To  cradle  me  and  leed  me  with  their  snows ; 
And  hollowed  out  the  great  sea  to  receive 
My  overplus  ot  flowing  energy : 
Blessed  forever  be  our  Mother  Earth. 

Only  the  mountains  that  must  feed  my  springs 
Year  after  year  and  every  year  with  snows, 
As  they  have  fed  innumerable  years, 
These  mountains  they  are  evermore  the  same, 
Rooted  and  motionless ;  the  solemn  heavens 
Are  evermore  the  same  in  stable  rest ; 
The  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  that  shine  on  me 
Are  evermore  the  same,  although  they  move  ; 
I,  solely,  moving  ever  without  pause, 
And  evermore  the  same,  and  not  the  same ; 
Pouring  myself  away  into  the  sea, 
And  self-renewing  from  the  furthest  heights  ; 
Ever-fresh  waters  streaming  down  and  down, 
The  one  old  Nilus  constant  through  their  change. 

The  creatures  also  whom  I  breed  and  feed 
Pertually  perish  and  dissolve, 
And  other  creatures  like  them  take  their  place, 
To  perish  in  their  turn  and  be  no  more ; 
My  profluent  waters  perish  not  from  life, 
Absorbed  into  the  ever-living  sea, 
Whose  liie  is  in  their  full  replenishment. 

Of  all  these  creatures  whom  I  breed  and  feed 
One  only  with  his  works  is  strange  to  me, 
Is  strange,  and  admirable,  and  pitiable, 
As  homeless  where  all  others  are  at  home. 
My  crocodiles  are  happy  in  my  slime, 
And  bask  and  seize  their  prey,  each  for  itself. 
And  leave  their  eggs  to  hatch  in  the  hot  sun, 
And  die,  their  Uvea  fulfilled,  and  are  no  more. 
And  others  bask  and  prey  and  leave  their  eggs. 
My  doves,  they  bjild  their  nests,  each  pair  its  own, 
And  leed  their  callow  young,  each  pair  its  own, 
None  serves  another,  each  one  serves  itself ; 
All  glean  alike  about  my  fields  of  grain, 
And  all  the  nests  they  build  them  are  alike, 
And  are  the  selfsame  nests  they  budt  of  old 
Before  the  rearing  of  the  pyramids. 
Before  great  Hekatompylos  was  reared  ; 
Their  co»ing  is  the  cooing  soft  and  sweet 
That  murmured  plaintively  at  evening-tide 
In  pillared  Karnak  as  its  pillars  rose  ; 
And  they  are  happy  floating  through  my  palms. 

But  Man,  the  admirable,  the  pitiable, 
These  sad-eyed  peoples  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Are  as  the  children  of  an  alien  race 
Planted  among  my  children,  not  at  home, 
Changelings  aloof  from  all  my  family, 
The  one  is  servant  and  the  other  lord, 
And  many  myriads  serve  a  single  lord  ; 
So  was  it  when  the  pyramids  were  reared, 
And  sphinxes  and  huge  columns  and  wrought  stones 
Were  haled  long  lengthening  leagues  adown  my  banks 
By  hundreds  groaning  with  the  stress  of  toil. 
And  groaning  under  the  taskmaster's  scourge, 
With  many  falling  foredone  by  the  way, 
Half-starved  on  lentils,  onions,  and  scant  bread  ; 
So  it  is  now  with  these  poor  fellaheen 
To  whom  my  annual  bounty  brings  fierce  toil 
With  scarce  enough  of  food  to  keep  iu  life. 
They  build  mud  huts  and  spacious  palaces  ; 
And  in  the  huts  the  moiling  millions  dwell, 
And  in  the  palaces  their  sumptuous  lords, 
Pampered  with  all  the  choicest  things  I  yield  ; 
Most  admirable,  most  pitiable  Man  1 

Also  their  peoples  ever  are  at  war, 
Slaying  and  slain,  burning  and  ravaging, 
And  one  yields  to  another  and  they  pass. 
While  I  flow  evermore  the  same  great  Nde, 
The  ever-young  and  ever-ancient  Nile  ; 
The  swarthy  is  succeeded  by  the  dusk. 
The  dusky  by  the  pale,  the  pale  again 
By  sunburned  turbaned  tribes  long-linen-robed  ; 
And  with  these  changes  all  things  change  and  pass. 
All  things  but  Me  and  this  old  Land  of  mine, 
Their  dwellings,  habitudes,  and  garbs,  and  tongues  ; 
I  hear  strange  voices ;  never  more  the  voice 
Austere  priests  chanted  to  the  boat  of  death 
Gliding  across  the  Acherusian  lake, 
Or  satraps  parleyed  in  the  Pharaoh's  halls  ; 
Never  the  voice  of  mad  Cambyses'  hosts, 
Never  the  voice  of  Alexander's  Greece, 
Never  the  voice  of  Caesar's  haughty  Rome ; 
And  with  the  peoples  and  the  languages, 
With  the  great  Empires  still  the  great  creeds  change ; 
They  shift,  they  change,  they  vanish  like  thin  dreams, 
As  unsubstantial  as  the  mists  that  rise 
After  my  overflow  from  out  ray  fields, 
In  silver  fleeces,  golden  volumes,  rise, 
And  melt  away  before  the  mounting  sun  j 


While  I  flow  onward  slowly,  permanent 
Amidst  their  swiftly-passing  pageantry. 

Poor  men,  most  admirable  most  pitiable ; 
With  all  their  changes  all  their  great  creeds  change 
For  Man,  this  alien  in  my  family, 
Is  alien  most  in  this,  to  cherish  dreams 
And  brood  on  visions  of  eternity, 
And  build  religions  in  his  brooding  brain 
And  in  the  dark  depths  awe-full  of  his  soul. 
My  other  children  live  their  little  lives, 
Are  bom  and  reach  their  prime,  and  slowly  fail, 
And  all  their  little  lives  are  self-fulfilled  ; 
They  die  and  are  no  more,  content  with  age 
And  weary  with  infirmity.     Hut  man 
Has  fear  and  hope,  and  fantasy  and  awe, 
And  wistful  yearnings,  and  unsated  loves, 
That  strain  beyond  the  limits  of  his  life, 
And  therefore  Gods  and  Demons,  Heaven  and  Hell— 
This  Man,  the  admirable,  the  pitiable. 

Lo,  I  look  backward  some  few  thousand  years, 
And  see  men  hewing  temples  in  my  rocks 
With  seated  forms  gigantic  fronting  them, 
And  solemn  labyrinthine   aiacombs, 
With  t<jmbs  all  pictured  with  fair  scenes  of  life, 
And  scenes  and  symbols  of  mysterious  death  ; 
And  planting  avenues  of  sphinxes  forth, 
Sphinxes  couched  calm,  whose  passionless  regard 
Sets  timeless  riddles  to  bewildered  time 
Forth  from  my  sacred  banks  to  other  fanes 
Islanded  in  the  boundless  sea  of  atr, 
Upon  whose  walls  and  colonnades  are  carved 
Tremendous  hieroglyphs  of  secret  things. 
I  see  embalming  of  the  bodies  dead, 
And  judging  of  the  disembodied  souls  ; 
I  see  the  sacred  animaU  alive, 
And  statues  of  the  various -headed  gods, 
Among  them  throned  a  woman  and  a  babe. 
The  goddess  crescent-horned,  the  babe  divine. 
Then  I  flow  forward  some  few  thousand  years, 
And  see  new  lemples  shining  with  all  grace, 
Whose  sculptured  gods  are  beautiful  human  forms. 
Then  I  flowed  forward  not  a  thousand  years, 
And  see  again  a  woman  and  her  babe, 
The  woman  haloed  and  the  babe  divine ; 
And  everywhere  that  symbol  of  the  cross 
I  knew  aforetime  in  the  ancient  days, 
'J  he  emblem  then  of  life,  but  now  of  death. 
Then  I  flow  forward  some  few  hundred  years, 
And  see  again   the  crescent,  now  supreme. 
On  lofty  cupolas  and  minarets. 
Whence  voices  sweet  and  solemn  call  to  prayer. 
So  the  men  change  along  my  changeless  stream. 
And  change  their  faiths  ;  but  I  yield  all  alike 
Sweet  water  for  their  drinking,  sweet  as  wine, 
And  pure,  sweet  water  for  their  lustra!  rites : 
For  thirty  generations  of  my  corn 
Outlast  a  generation  of  my  men, 
And  thirty  generations  of  my  men 
Outlast  a  generation  of  their  gods. 
Oh,  admirable,  pitiable  Man  ' 
My  child,  yet  alien  in  my  family. 

And  I  through  all  these  generations  flow, 
Of  corn,  and  men,  and  gods,  all -bountiful, 
Perennial  through  their  transient n ess,  still  fod 
By  earth  with  waters  in  abundancy; 
And  as  I  flowed  here  long  before  they  were, 
So  may  I  flow  when  they  no  longer  are, 
Most  like  the  serpent  of  eternity  : 
Blessed  for  ever  be  our  Mother  Earth  ! 
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ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscret:ons  in  early 
life  may  be   alleviated   and   cured.     Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should   purchase  the  new  medical  w.irk  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-PRESERYA- 

TIOX. 
Exhausted   Vitality,  Nervous  and   Physical   Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,   or  Vitality   impaired  by  too  close 
app'ication   to  business,  may  be  restored,    and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  wor  ,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  30a  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m  ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PR ESERTA- 

TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained.— London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a  marvel  of  art   and   beauty,   warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance .  — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.  Address 
PEABODY  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE, 
Or  «.  II.  PARKEK,   II.  D„ 

4  RuJOncu  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATHANIEL  GRAV.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBBLt- 

N.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


IS.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLES ALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  320  MONT- 
r,OMBRY,and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS.  S.  F. 


IV' 


AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR, 

For  Restoring  Gray  Hair  to  its  Natural  "Vital- 
ity and  Color. 


Advancing  years, "  sick- 
ness, care,  disappointment, 
and  heredi  tary  pr edisp osi - 
tion,  all  turn  the  hair  gray, 
and  either  of  them  incline 
it  to  shed  prematurely, 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  by 
long  and  extensive  use,  has 
proven  that  it  stops  the 
falling  of  the  hair  imme- 
diately ;  often  renews  the 
growth  ;  and  always  surely 
restores  its  color  when  faded 
or  gray.  It  stimulates  the 
nutritive  organs  to  healthy 
activity,  and  preserves  both 
the  hair  and  its  beauty.  Thus  brashy,  weak,  or  sickly  hair 
becomes  glossy,  pliable,  and  strengthened;  lost  hair  re- 
grows  with  lively  expression  ;  falling  hair  is  checked  and 
stablished;  thin  hair  thickens,  and  faded  or  gray  hairs  re- 
sume their  original  color.  Its  operation  is  sure  and  harm- 
less. It  cures  dandruff,  heals  all  humors,  and  keeps  the 
scalp  cool,  clean,  and  50ft — under  which  conditions,  dis- 
eases of  the  scalp  are  impossible. 

As  a  Dressing  for  Ladies*  Hair, 
the  Vigor  is  praised  for  its  grateful  and  agreeable  perfume, 
and  valued  for  the  soft  lustre  and  riciiness  of  tone  it  imparts. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


%n 


A  WEEK.  $13  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Mains 


PREPARED  BY 
DE.  J.  C  AYER  &  Co.,  lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND   DIVIDENDS. 


c 


ONSOLWATED     VIRGINIA    MIN- 

ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District.  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No  iS)  of  Thirty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Franc'sco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
day  of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  26,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary- 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DEST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

~^~^  Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
18th  day  of  September,  18S2,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale, 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


/^HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  9)of  Twenty-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No,  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  70.  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

■*—^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
August  2,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
CNo.  32)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25a)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday,  August  15,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  August  9, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


SHERIFFS   SALE. 

CATHARINE  TOEDTER,  for-^ 

merly  CATHARINE  ROBI-  I         Superior  Court 

?™'  vandi.P?T5R  T0£D-        ^P^tment  No.  1. 
I ER,  her  husband,  I  No.   4673. 

Plaintiff,      f  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 
DAVIDFOGARTY,  ""  °f  Foreclosure. 

Defendant.     J 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  Issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  1,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  ac- 
tion, wherein  Catharine  Toedter,  formerly  Catharine  Robi-' 
net,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  foreclosure  against  David  Fogarty,  defendant,  on  the 
14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  whichsaid judgment  and  de- 
cree was,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1S82,  recorded  in 
Judgment  Book  Two  of  said  Court,  at  page  187,  I  am  com- 
manded to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  described 
as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of 
Larkin  Street,  distant  seventy-three  feet  southerly  from 
the  southerly  line  of  Ellis  Street,  running  thence  southerly 
along  said  line  of  Larkin  Street  forty-seven  feet  to  the 
northerly  line  of  Willow  Avenue ;  thence  at  right  angles 
westerly  along  said  line  of  Willow  Avenue  eighty-seven 
feet  and  six  inches  ;  thence  at  right  angles  northerly  forty- 
seven  feet,  and  thence  at  right  angles  easterly  eighty-seven 
feet  and  six  inches,  to  the  point  of  commencement.  Eeiog 
a  portion  of  Western  Addition  Block  Number  Eight,  as 
by  the  map  of  said  City  and  County. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  nth 
day  of  September,  A.  D,  1S82,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  .of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  August  19,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Loughborough  &  Newhall,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 
August  19,  26,  September  2,  9. 


(Department  No.  7.] 

IN    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

City  and  vCotmty   of  San   Francisco,  State  of 
California. 


^  Action  brought  in  the  Su- 
perior Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State   of  Califor- 


EMMA  J. 


FAIRBAIRN, 
Plaintiff, 


T 


nia,  and  the  Complaint  1 

filed   in   said  City  and  ' 

County  of  San  Francis-  ! 
co,  in   the  office  of  the 

Clerk  of  said   Superior  ' 
)      Court. 

"HE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  I 


NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRBAIRN 
Defendant. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHX  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  street. 

Occidental  Hotel  Block,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
BAIRN, Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  appear 
in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answer  the  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons — if  served  within 
this  county;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days— Cf 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to  1 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint, 

The  said  action   is   brought  to   obtain  a  decree  of  this   ! 
Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be-   , 
tween  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ant's willful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  wilh 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  of  the  parties   hereto   to  plaintiff.     Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem  i 
proper    for    the  support   of  plaintiff  and    her    child,   and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.     Reference  to  the  i 
complaint  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appearand  I 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said  ' 
plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de-  l 
manded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor-  , 
nia,  this  3d  day  of  August,  in    the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eieht  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seal.]  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerk.      I 

By  J.  D.   Rugglhs,  Deputy  Clerk. 


[Department    No.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S   SALE-EXECFTIOX. 

A.  F.  BENJAMIN,         ^ 

Plaintiff,        |  Superior  Court, 

vs.  ■    (Late  4th  District  Court.) 

No.  22,467. 
JACOB  LEVY,  EXECUTION. 

Defendant-      J 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

—      Execution   issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly 
attested,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  18S2,  in  the  above- 
entitled  action,  wherein    A.   F.  Benjamin,  the  above-named  ■ 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  Jacob  Levy,  defend- 
ant, on  the  1st  day  of  August,   A.  D.  i£K2,  for  the  sum  of  | 
$2,327  97-100  U.  S.  Gold   Coin,  with  interest   thereon  and  1 
costs,  etc,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter-  ' 
est  which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said   judgment  was 
docketed,  or  which   he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in 
and  to   the  here  nafter  described  property,  situate,  tying,  ; 
and    being  in   the   City    and   County   of    San    Francisco,  1 
State  of  Calif ornia,    standing   of  record  in  the  office  of  the  ' 
County  Recorder   of  said   City  and  County  in   the  name  ; 
of   Jacob    Levy,  and  bounded    and  described  as  follows: 
Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  northerly  line  of  Tyler  Street, 
distant  165  feet  westerly  from  the  west   line   of  Franklin 
Street,  running  thence  westerly  along   said   north   line  *f  j 
Tyler  Street  27  6-12  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles   northerly  1 
120  feet ;  thence   at  right-angles   easterly  27  6-12  feet ;  and  j 
thence  af  right-angles  southerly  i2ofeet  to  the  point  of  com- 1 
mencement.     Together   with    the  dwelling   house    thereon  1 
and  its  appurtenances. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  sSth 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1382,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City-  and  County  of ' 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  first  cay 
of  August,  18S2,  "the  day  on  which  said  judgment  W8S 
docketed  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  In  and  to  the  above-described  property,  to  the 
h  ghest  and  best  bidder  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  August  5,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 

J.   B.  L,   Brandt,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
August  5,  12,  19,  26. 


CURTIS,    DIXON    &   CO., 

CIGAR    MANUFACTURERS, 

FACTOKY,  309  to  313  CLAY  STREET. 

Office.  Xo.  309  Clnj   Street,  between  Front|«»d 
Buttery, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
P,  O.  Box  998. 


THE      ARGONAUT, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»     X»     Ki     As 

Schedule  Time,   Monday,   May  15,  18S2. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9,30  A.  M. 
*+  OO  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3,30  F.  M. 
•4.-30  P.   M 

8.00  A.  M. 
"4.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  Hi 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 
J  8.  OO  A.  M. 

0.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5.00  P.  U. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 

XO.<-0  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

S.OO  P.  M, 

3.3O  P.  M. 

5-30  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M 
*4.oo  P.   M 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


S.00  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
8  00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

"4.30  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
*4-3o  P  M. 

*8.00  A.  M. 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express.. 

\  and  East f  Emigrant, 

(Galtand^via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      ((Sundays  only) 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 


.  Madera  and  Fresno 


.  Marysville  and  Chico. 
.  Niles  and  Haywarus. . 


(  Ogden  and!  Express 

JEast f  Emigrant 

.  .Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/  Sacramento,  "1  via  Livermore. 

)  Colfax,   and  j-via  Benicia.. .. 

(  Alta }  via  Benicia 

..  Sacramento  via  Bentcia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
..San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


.  .(t  Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. 


2.40  p.  M. 
"12.40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*  12.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

"lO.IO  A.  M. 

(11.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

•12.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.4O  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P,  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

1 1. 40  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

11.40  A.  M. 

*7.40  p.  M. 

,  *IO.  IO  A.  M. 

*J.  40  P.  M 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


OlJIHERiScP 


kKG>  RAILiRO  AD-  -<g  J 

BROAD_GAUGE, 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    1S82,    and  until 

FURTHER    NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


s.    F. 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A.  M. 

to.  30  a.  m. 
I  O.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 

5-15  P.M. 
*6.30  p.  m. 


8.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "El  Paso"  atAntioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30.  6.30,  7.00, 

8.OO,   9.3O,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *+6.3o,  7.00,  *t7-3°.  s-°°»  M8.30, 
9.00,  I9.30,  io.oo,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°> 
4.00,  *t4-30,  5.00,  "*t5.3o,  6.00,  *t6.30,  7.00,  "8.00,  9.30, 
11.00,  "12.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.co,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7_3o,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
9.00,  t9-30,  10.00,  110.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  iz. 00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 
"12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  t3.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4.30,  S.oo, 
•5.30,  6.00,  "6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— "5.3=, '6.02,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.33,  8.02,  S.32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,   11.32, 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6  02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  n.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND—  '5.21,    *5oi>   6.21,  6.51     7-SL 

8.51,  9.51,  10.51,   11. 51,   12.51,  1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  -.51, 

6.51.  7-5'.  9-2i,  10.51. 
From   ALAMEDA— *5. 15,   *5-45.  °-iS.  7-*>.  M7-3S,  8.10, 

*tS.35,  9.10,    *to-35,  10.10,    *tio.35,  n.io,   12.10,    1.10, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *U-35.  S-10»   *tS-3S.   6.10,  '16.35,   7-". 

17.35.  915.  IO-45- 
From  BERKELEY— '5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  "7.15,  7-45.    8,15. 

8.45,19-15.9-45.   I10.15,  10.45,  l"-i5.   n-45>  i2-45.  1-45- 

2-45.3-45.  4-15.    4  45.    5-*5,  5-45,    6-15..  6.45,  7-45.  9-15, 

"10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY-*5-45.  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5>  7-45, 

8.45,  9.45.  io-45.  i-45.  2.45.    3'45.  4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *°-*5. 

6-45,  *7-*5- 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  Principal  Way  Stations . . 


. .  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Salinas 


0.40  A.  M 
*8.io   A.  M. 

9.O3  A.  M. 
I0.02  A.  M. 
"3.36    P.    M. 

t4-59  p-  "• 
6.CO  P.  M. 
tS.15  P    M. 


INSURANCE. 


BANKING. 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $10,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
Acw  York. 

Capital $1,000,000 

Cash  Assets 4.007,0«5 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa- 
ny of  Manchester,  Kng. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,557,487 


THE  AEVADA   BANK 

■*■  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Paid  up $ '3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


.0.02  A.  M. 
'3.36  P.  M. 
6.00   P.    M. 

18.15  p.  M. 


*IO-02  A.  M 
6.00   P.    M. 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-3° 


till- 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.. 


10.40  A. 
*3-3°  p- 


Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  ) 
Goodall,  Aptos,  Camp  San  > 
Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  ) 


10.40 a.m.  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations--  I      6. 00  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,000 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
316  CaUfornia  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Agrncv  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J- HE  BANK  0F>  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


SPECIAX    XO.TICE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruzat 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:40  P.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  ar«  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  in, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  S.30  A.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  1     iace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  P    jUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

&5T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  o.^o  a.  h. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
LI  INSURANCE  COMPAAy, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1882 684J32  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


CREEK   ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— "7.15,   9.1s, 
5. 15. 


11. 15,  1.15,  3.15 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  It.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7. 10, 
t8.is,  *Q.30,  tio.15  A.  M.,  ti.io,  *i-35,  t3-45,  *4-5°P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — f8.oo,  *8.so  A.  M.,  *3.2o,  '5.30, 
tD.30  P.  M.  *  Week  Days.      +  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
18.50,  '10.35,  +11.30  A.  M-,  *2.i5,  \z. 20,  +4.25.  '5.25  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  +7.30,  *8.45  A.  ,\L,  +6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4-15- 


All  trains  run  daily  except 
excepted. 

+  Trains  marked  thus  (f)  run  via  East  Oakland 
days  only. 


hen  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
U)  Sun- 


" Standard    Time"    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


f|uttp*t 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER.  ^_ 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

KONE    CtMIVE    BUT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A_  M.,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.   M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12,00  M.,  2.00,    4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,    9.30  A.    M., 

12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from    San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.   M. 


WM,    G.    ELLIOTT, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410   CaUfornia  Street, 

San    Francisco.  Cal, 


AGE\TS-)few  Yorfc,  Agency  of  the  Bank  or 
California;  Boston,  Trcinout  National  i;anfc ; 
Chicago,  1  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  JLondon,  N.  31.  BothschUd  A 
Sons  :  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam.  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  ^ockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


C.    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    K.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    GABDEXS,    MILLS,    MIXES,    A_\I>    FIEE 
DEFAKTMESfTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  KIRBER 

MAM  l-ACTl  KING  COMPANY. 


l.  M.   Daily,    Sundays  excepted,   (via   Saucelito 
Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P  .  M. 


8.50 


IOK  P.  M.  Dailv,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
,»JO  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  ir.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City.  


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 

lomales   $3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


S.OO  A 

S.15  A 


SUNDAY  FXCURSIONS. 
M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry (Excursion   Train 


31.  from    San  Quentin  Ferry  )  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco    (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7-45  P-  M,     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma 32     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gin'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &.  CO., 


A  ND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor   Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
<;AN  FRANCISCO 


IMPORTERS 


€  K  Tn«  4£*)A  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $s  free 
«5»  1U  O^VXidjessSTINSONScCo.,  Portl«nd,  Me 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  MD  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


Caruolized  Knbbcr  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  '*  A  "  Kubber  JBose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Sue! inn.  Hose, 
steam  Hose.  Krewers'  Hose.  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Krand. 
VAXVES.   <;  ASK  E  IS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OlEOER. 


FACTORY   ON    TH£    PREMISES. 

JOHN  WTTAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Oceanic Wednesday,  August  30th. 

Coptic Thursday,  beptember  7th. 

Keltic Thursday,  September   28th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  0  A,  M. 

For  POINI  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


SANSOME    ST.  S.F 


r  Importers  of  All  Hinds  of  Paper, 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  n.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  B.IIWOX,  Agents, 

5TT  and  519  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


n  yourown  town.    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  f  i)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions ;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  Tutors  ;  fi)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers' Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  II.  Sav- 
age* Manager,  19  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street, 

ASS  A  VERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

**•  Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE—THE   TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laocl,  "Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  tor 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  oecup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  II  Is  Hi."  ni»<lcl  hotel  of  the  world. 
II  is  fire  and  cai'Iliquake-prool".  It  hns  live 
elevators.  livery  room  la  large,  light, and  niry. 
The  vcutllntion  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  eloset 
adjoin  every  room.  AJL1  rooms  are  easy  or  ac- 
eess  from  broad*  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  iliniulnatcd  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  root,  Its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage-way,  and  lis  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Quests  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  flnest 
In  the  city. 


SUMMER   RECREAT 

JDUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTL 

■*-  *■    can's  Mills— A  favorite  resort  for  tout 
fishing,  huntiDg,  boating.    QUEEN  &  G- 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


B.M.  McDonald, 

President. 

SanEranrasco, 

fEstaElisIieS 

1863. 

CaptMLStocl 

Sl.QOO.QOO.Od 

Surplus     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl.,  Jnly  J,  1883. 
We  false  pleasure  in  presenting:  for  your 
consideration  the   following  Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
annual Statement  of  the  condition  of  li.is  Bank : 

RESOURCES. 

Kink  Premises 8150,000  00 

MtlierUeal  Estate 13,825  35 

1'nited  States  lionds 629.507  60 

l,aml  Association  Stock 15,131  55 

Loans  ond  Ikisconnts 1,785,000  20 

Due  from  Ranks 537,279  09 

.Honey  on  band 633.365  30 

LIABILITIES.  S3,752.»»9  09 

Capital  paid  up $1,000,000  00 

Surplus 40O.8OO70 

JDne  Depositors 1,953.0.72  so 

l»uc  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

S>3,752,0t>9  OS 

This  Bank  lias  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banking  Inrsines: 


NEW 

EN8LAND 
BAKING 

POWDER 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  anfl  Bi-Carli.  Sofia 

NOTHING    ELSE 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


Price  $25. 


Weight  170  lbs. 

Has  J3-inch 
Steel  Teeth. 
Made  to  rotate  either 
way.  Very  thorough 
in  its  work  and  don't 
injure  the  vines  or 
trees.  Used  by  R.B. 
Blowers,  G.G.Briggs 
and  all  leading  vine- 
yardists. 
THE  JACKSOH  VTNEYABD  HAREOW. 

The  Best  Harrow  made  for' Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

Made  by  JACKSOH  &  TBTJMAK,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


LILLIANS,     DIMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING  AND 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ■  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRA  VERMIN   &   LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING:  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


marts 


"THE   QUEEN    OF  TABLE   WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and  Effervescent" 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  London,  Eng. 

JLISTISTUJ^IL,    SALE,    10    MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
BEWARE      OF      IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.   MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME  &   LONG,    OF   SAN   FRANCISCO, 
CROTESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR    &    FARLEY    ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &   CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco.. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    ■ 


$750,000 
$1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


E.  DETRIGK  &  GO. 

Importers,  manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  BAGS  AM)  BURLAPS,  all 
kinds,  BAG-TWINES.  HYDRAULIC  HOSE.  Sole  Agents  for  MOUNT 
TERNON  CO.'S  1HK  It,  all  wiulhs,  Russell  Manf'g  Co.'s  COTTON  BELT- 
ING, Russell  Manf'g  Co.'s  SEAMLESS  LINEN  HOSE.  Tower's  Celebrated 
OILED   CLOTHING. 

TENTS,    HAMMOCKS,    CAMP    COTS,    CHAIRS, 
STOOLS,    AND    CAMPERS'   OUTFITS. 

Tents  let  by  the  Week  or  Month.    AMERICAN  FLAGS,  BUNTING. 

5,  7  and  9  CALIFORNIA,  and  108,  110  and  112  MARKET  STS. 


ititga&t  $}mo& 


THE    BEST    -A-ttTX)    CHEAPEST    !Er.6.TTJ";R._A.Xj   APEBIE1TT   "W-A-TEIR,. 
"SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,    SURE,    AND    GENTLE."— Prof.   Roberts,  F.R.C.P.   London. 
The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  A  BLUE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE   BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  Cal. 


ICHI  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 


We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AUTOPHONE. 

The  A  rgonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  ink. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EOG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210   BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Bealc  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


\.  It. — Examine  the  cork. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers    In    dents*    Furnishing    Goods* 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.- 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XI.     NO.  g. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  26,   1882. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


THE    WRAITH     OF     STEPHEN     ARNOLD. 


A    Story   of  the   War. 


After  a  rapid  ride  of  a  few  miles,  he  stopped  before  a  large 
and  comfortable  double  log-house,  dismounted,  hitched  the 
horse,  and  walked  from  the  gate  up  to  the  door.  His  knock 
was  answered  by  a  venerable  dame  who,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened,  held  out  her  hand,  exclaiming  : 

"  Why,  bless  me,  Doctor  Arnold,  how  do  you  do  ?  When 
did  you  get  back  ?     We  had  not  heard  of  your  arrival." 

"  I  am  well,  thank  you,"  replied  he,  "  and  am  glad  to  see 
you  looking  so  bright  and  cheerful.  I  am  just  getting  back 
— I  have  not  been  home,  but  could  not  pass  such  old  friends 
without  stopping  long  enough  to  shake  hands  with  you  and 
Father  Mitchell.     Is  he  at  home  ?" 

The  old  lady  placed  a  chair  for  Arnold,  and  then  bustled 
out  to  call  in  the  gray-haired  preacher  from  the  other  room. 
He  came  in  with  grave,  sedate  face  and  manner,  as  befitted 
his  age  and  calling.  No  sooner  had  he  seen  Stephen  Arnold 
than  he  gave  him  cordial  greeting.  After  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, Arnold  said  : 

"  How  are  my  father  and  the  family  ?  " 

"  They  were  all  well  when  I  was  there  last  Sabbath,"  said 
Mr.  Mitchell  ;  "but  I  don't  think  they  are  expecting  you 
home  ;  at  least  they  said  nothing  about  it,  and  we  talked 
much  of  you." 

Arnold  inquired  about  several  other  neighbors,  and  at  last, 
in  an  easy  way,  said  : 

"  And  the  Ramsay  family,  Father  Mitchell,  are  all  well  over 
there?" 

The  old  gentleman  gave  him  a  stern,  inquiring  glance,  and 
answered,  coldly  : 

"  I  believe  they  are  as  well  as  usual." 

Arnold  paused,  as  if  expecting  the  other  to  say  something 
more,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  continued  silent. 

"  You  say  nothing,"  he  then  remarked,  "  of  little  Amy. 
How  is  she?  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  hear  of  her?  Is 
the  dear  girl  well  and  happy  ? " 

The  old  man's  furrowed  face  flushed,  and  he  gazed  at 
Stephen  Arnold  with  a  look  of  intense  pain,  but  his  counte- 
nance gradually  assumed  a  stern  and  implacable  expression, 
and  he  spoke  in  tones  of  solemn  reproof : 

"  Young  man,  you  are  either  very  much  to  be  pitied,  or 
else  you  are  a  most  desperate  and  hardened  sinner." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  reproved  one,  placidly. 

"  Amy  Ramsay,"  said  the  preacher,  sorrowfully,  "  is  about 
to  become  a  mother,  and  she  has  no  husband." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  recently  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Tell  me  of  her,  Mr.  Mitchell ;  speak  freely  ;  you  are  talk- 
ing to  a  man  who  has  come  back  for  her  sake  only  ;  who 
loves  her  better  than  his  life,  and  who  will  stand  fast  by  her 
to  the  end.     Tell  me  of  her,  I  pray  you." 

"  She  suffers  much,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  yet  seems  sus- 
tained by  some  inscrutable  confidence  that  yields  her  strange 
content.  It  is  a  hard  and  cruel  position  for  her.  She  will 
say  nothing  except  that  she  loves  and  trusts  you  ;  that  it  will 
come  out  well  in  the  end,  and  those  who  condemn  you 
severely  never  knew  you  as  she  does."  The  old  man's  eyes 
filled,  and  his  voice  was  husky  with  emotion  as  he  continued  : 
"  I  loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own,  and  this  trouble  is 
killing  her,  Stephen  ;  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  that  you  mar- 
ried Amy  when  you  were  at  home  last,  and  let  me  proclaim 
it  from  my  pulpit  to  morrow." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  your  making  such  a  proclamation," 
said  Arnold,  "  but  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary.  You  know 
that  marriage  is  held  by  the  church  and  by  society  to  be 
both  a  civil  contract  and  a  religious  rite.  I  am  not  a 
communicant,  but  under  the  seal  of  professional  secresy, 
which  closes  the  lips  of  the  physician  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  of  the  body,  I  have  come  here,  even  before  I  have 
been  home,  to  consult  with  you  about  these  very  matters.  I 
wish  to  go  to  Squire  Ramsay's  to-morrow,  and  publicly  claim 
Amy  as  my  wife.  She  and  I  entered  into  the  civil  contract 
of  marriage,  and  are  truly  husband  and  wife;  but  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances  without  having  the  opportunity  to  have 
you  perform  for  us  the  usual  religious  ceremony.  I  implore 
you  to  aid  me  by  doing  so  now.  1  wish  to  silence  all  gossip 
about  Amy  and  our  child.  Here  is  a  certificate  of  marriage 
filled  with  our  names,  but  blank  as  to  the  date.  '  I  wish  you 
to  marry  us  to-night  secretly,  to  sign  this  certificate  of  the 
fact,  and  hereafter  to  say  nothing  about  it,  except  that  you 
did  marry  the  young  folks  secretly  some  time  ago  ;  don't 
know  exactly  when  ;  and  you  won't  know  exactly  if  you 
leave  your  watch  at  home.  This  is  the  right  thing  to  do  ; 
and  if  you  really  love  Amy  you  will  not  hesitate  to  do  it. 
Remember  what  heart-aches  it  will  cure,  and  remember  that 
the  dear  girl  is  not  yet  seventeen." 

The  old  preacher  thought  for  a  while  in  silence,  and  ap- 
parently with  some  conflict  of  feeling.  Arnold  sat  quietly 
awaiting  the  result  of  his  deliberations. 

"  As  a  general  rule,"  said  the  old  man  at  last,  "  I  have  re- 
garded all  things  that  require  secresy  as  wrong,  but  in  this 
case  I  believe  that  what  you  request  is  right,  and  I  will  do  it." 
"  "And  keep  it, of  course,  as  a  secret  entrusted  to  you  only 
by  virtue  of  your  sacred  calling  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell ;  "  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
otherwise," 


"  I  must  now  go,"  said  Arnold,  "  and  communicate  with 
Amy  in  order  to  inform  her  fully  of  our  plans." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell.  After  some  delib 
eration  he  continued  :  "  I  could  drive  over  in  my  buggy,  and 
bring  her  here,  and  marry  y>u." 

"  And  that  fact,"  replied  the  other,  "  would  furnish  the 
tongue  of  gossip  a  clew  from  which  to  argue  out  the  very 
hour  at  which  you  did  so." 

"  True,  true  !  "  answered  Mr.  Mitchell.  "Then  you  remain 
here,  and  I  will  ride  over,  and  prepare  Amy  myself.  I  have 
never  ceased  my  visits  there,  and  my  going  now  will  excite 
no  comment.  You  can  remain  here  until  after  supper.  You 
can  then  go  to  the  woods  next  to  Squire  Ramsay's  orchard, 
and  you  can  afterward  meet  us  at  the  spring-house,  and  no 
one  need  know  anything  except  us  three.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  me  to  sup  at  Squire  Ramsay's,  and  ride  home 
afterward,  especially  since  the  family  have  been  laboring 
under  so  much  sorrow  on  Amy's  account." 

This  arrangement  having  been  fully  canvassed  and  agreed 
upon,  the  old  gentleman  went  away.  As  he  was  in  the  act 
of  leaving,  however,  his  venerable  wife  called  out  to  know 
where  he  was  going  so  late  in  the  evening,  and  when  he 
would  return.  And  then,  before  Mr.  Mitchell  could  frame 
an  answer,  Arnold  blandly  interposed,  saying  : 

"  He  is  going  to  Squire  Ramsay's  for  me.  I  wish  to  go 
there  to-morrow  after  my  wife,  dear  little  Amy,  and  the 
squire  is  such  a  stubborn  old  saint,  that  I  wish  to  have  the 
way  opened  for  me,  so  as  to  avoid  trouble." 

The  old  man  rode  off  without  saying  anything,  and  his 
venerable  wife  hastened  toward  the  young  man,  seized  his 
hand,  and  actually  kissed  him,  saying  : 

"  That's  the  best  news  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day." 
Arnold  remained   until   after  an  early  supper,  and  then, 
mounting  his   horse,  rode   rapidly  to   the  rear  of  Ramsay's 
orchard.       Vaulting    over    the    fence,    he  walked   to    the 
spring-house,  which  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the   brook  a 
few  yards  from    the   residence,  and   seated   himself  upon  a 
rustic  bench  beneath  the  apple-trees  that  shaded  the  spring. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  aged  minister   came  slowly  down  the 
pathway  leading  from  the  house,  a  young  girl  leaning  on  his 
arm,  both  plainly  visible  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  already 
new  moon.     When  they  had  come  near  us,"  Arnold  stepped 
forward,  and  caught  the  sobbing  girl  in  his  arms. 
"  Stephen  ! " 
" Amy ! " 

That  was  all  they  said,  but  there  was  unutterable  love  in 
their  passionate  embrace,  and  an  infinite  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  soft  brown  eyes  that  gazed  up  into  Arnold's 
face  that  were  far  more  eloquent  than  words. 

I  say  "  their,"  for  from  the  very  time  when  Arnold  first 
made  his  strange  proposal  to  me,  I  had  looked  forward  to 
this  meeting  with  interest,  and  had  wondered  what  my  part 
in  it  would  be.  Their  meeting  had  come,  and  it  was  em- 
phatically theirs.  I  was  a  mere  spectator  ;  I  looked  upon 
the  stage,  saw  the  actors,  understood  the  drama,  and  intel- 
lectually sympathized  with  the  principal  characters ;  and 
although  my  body,  under  Arnold's  control,  took  part  in 
the  proceedings,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  as  an  un- 
seen spectator  of  what  occurred.  And  yet  I  was  distinctly 
conscious  that  this  abnegation  of  self  was  voluntary,  and 
that  I  could  have  asserted  myself,  and'  could  have  become 
an  actor  in  what  I  saw  going  on  between  them  if  I  would.  • 
"  Join  your  right  hands,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell.  And  then  the 
good  old  man  pronounced  the  marriage  service,  and  closed 
with  an  earnest  prayer.  Arnold  placed  on  Amy's  finger  a 
plain  gold  ring  which  I  had  bought  for  him  in  Memphis, 
and  Mitchell  handed  her  the  certificate  of  marriage,  which 
he  had  signed  at  home.  Then  followed  a  long  and  tender 
embrace,  and  with  the  words,  "  Until  to-morrow  morning, 
my  sweet  wife,"  and  a  murmured  answer,  "Yes,  Stephen,  till 
to-morrow,"  Arnold  turned  away  and  went  back  to  my  horse, 
while  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Amy  slowly  returned  to  Ramsay's. 

Arnold  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  saying  "Now  for  home," 
rode  off  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  his  father's  residence,  five 
miles  away. 

Having  reached  home,  the  old  doctor,  his  father,  his 
mother,  a  gray-haired  but  still  beautiful  woman,  a  young  and 
lovely  sister,  and  all  of  the  servants  about  the  place,  received 
him  with  great  surprise  but  with  exuberant  cordiality,  and 
without  the  faintest  suspicion  that  Stephen  Arnold's  body 
lay  rotting  on  the  battle-field  of  Jonesboro,  and  that  he  was 
usingmy  body  while  receiving  these  salutations  and  embraces. 
I  was  only  a  spectator  ;  but  when  Arnold  kissed  his  young 
and  beautiful  sister,  and  she  clung  to  him  lovingly,  and 
pressed  her  sweet  mouth  to  his  again  and  again,  I  began  to 
feel  a  very  lively  interest  in  her  delicious  caresses.  Then  I 
felt  a  sort  of  shock  pass'through  me,  and  I  perceived  that  he 
was  saying  in  that  mysterious  way  in  which  all  of  our  com- 
munications had  been  made,  and  the  manner  seemed  some- 
how to  be  angry  and  threatening  : 

"  It  would  be  dishonorable  in  you  to  approach  my  sweet 
sister  under  the  circumstances,  and  you  must  not  forget  our 
compact.  You  agreed  to  be  passive  while  we  remain  here." 
In  the  same  mysterious  way  I  answered  : 
"  You  are  right.  I  will  be  more  cautious  ;  but  the  situa- 
tion is  novel,  and  I  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  it. 
I  will  be  passive,  and  was  hardly  conscious  that  I  was  ceas- 
ing to  be  so." 

And  from  that  moment  I  was  so ;  yet  I  was  distinctly  con- 
scious I  could  have  shared  with  him  in  every  thought  and  feel- 


ing to  the  manifestation  of  which  body  or  brain  is  necessary. 
All  things  went  on  precisely  as  if  the  veritable  Stephen 
Arnold  had  returned  home  from  the  army  in  his  own  proper 
person.  In  the  morning  it  had  become  generally  understood 
that  the  young  man  had  secured  a  furlough  for  thirty  days, 
would  remain  at  home  for  ten  days,  and  would  then  depart 
to  rejoin  his  regiment.  About  nine  o'clock,  sitting  in  the 
family-room  chatting  with  sister  Lillian  and  the  old  folks, 
Stephen  asked  : 

"  Father,  is  my  old  buggy  in  running  order  yet  ?  and  is 
Brown  Bess  still  in  the  stable  ?" 

"  Yes,"  the  old  doctor  answered  ;  "  but  surely  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  home  when  you  have  so  short  a  time  to  stay 
with  us  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  I  would  like  to  have  sister  Lillian 
accompany  me." 

"  But  where  ? "  asked  Lillian. 

"  To  Squire  Ramsay's,"  he  answered.  A  look  of  blank 
astonishment  swept  over  every  face,  and  he  quietly  continued 
as  if  he  were  rather  intending  to  puzzle  them,  "  Yes,  to 
Squire  Ramsay's.  The  fact  is,  I  was  married  to  Amy  some 
time  ago  secretly,  and  I  want  to  go  over  this  morning,  and 
claim  my  dear  little  wife." 

Then  Lillian  clasped  him  around  the  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears,  crying  out :  "  Oh,  brother  !  brother  !  I  am  so  glad  to 
hear  you  say  that  ! — so  glad  !" 

Then  his  old  mother  bent  over  him,  her  radiant  face  shin- 
ing out  from  her  silvery  hair,  and  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head. 

The  venerable  doctor  grasped  his  hand,  and  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion,  said  :  "  I  knew  my  boy  would  always 
be  a  man,  no  matter  how  wild  he  may  have  been  ;  but  it 
was  hard  to  bear  all  that  was  whispered  about,  without  know- 
ing exactly  how  the  facts  were.  But  why  did  you  keep  your 
marriage  secret  ?  " 

Stephen  quietly  answered  : 

"  The  old  squire  was  very  bitter  against  me  ;  I  had  no 
idea  of  being  gone  so  long  when  I  left  home.  I  made  Amy 
promise  to  say  nothing  about  it  until  I  should  come  over  and 
claim  her  for  my  own." 

"  Let  us  go  at  once,"  cried  Lillian  ;  and  she  hastened  from 
the  room  to  give  orders  that  the  mare  and  buggy  be  brought. 
"  Go,"  said  the  old  folks,  "and  bring  Amy  home  with  you, 
if  she  can  come." 

Then  Stephen  and  his  sister  Lillian  drove  rapidly  over  to 
Squire  Ramsay's.  They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  answer 
to  their  summons  the  stern  figure  of  the  grim  old  Puritan 
stood  before  them.  His  hard,  strong  face  seemed  to  be- 
tray a  mighty  emotion  as  he  gazed  upon  Arnold,  with  set 
lips  and  hard,  relentless  eyes,  standing  erect,  gloomy,  and 
silent.  Lillian  was  abashed  and  frightened,  and  could  say 
nothing.     Quietly  and  gravely  Arnold  spoke  : 

"  Mr.  Ramsay,  you  have  perhaps  just  cause  to  be  offended 
with  me  for  marrying  Amy  against  your  will,  and  secretly  ; 
but  she  is  my  wife.  I  have  come  for  her,  and  there  is  no 
law  of  God  or  man  that  can  justify  you  in  refusing  to  let  her 
go  with  me.  I  would  greatly  prefer  to  enjoy  your  favor,  for 
I  respect  you  highly.  If  my  presence  is  unwelcome  to  you, 
let  me  take  my  wife  with  me,  and  I  will  depart ;  but  I  will 
not  go  without  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  1"  said  Squire  Ramsay,  in  low,  smothered  tones, 
in  which  conflicting  passions  struggled  for  utterance. 

Lillian  darted  forward,  with  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
and  laying  her  little  hands  caressingly  on  the  stern  old  man's 
arm,  exclaimed  :  "  Yes,  Squire  Ramsay,  my  brother's  wife, 
dear,  sweet  little  Amy — my  sister  Amy.  Oh,  don't  be  so 
hard  and  unforgiving  !  Let  us  be  friends.  I  want  to  see 
sister  so  much." 

The  old  man's  stern  face  relaxed.  He  put  out  his  hand, 
and  grasped  that  of  Stephen.  Half  stifling  his  emotion,  he 
said  :  "  Amy  is  in  her  mother's  room,"  and  turned  away  to 
hide  the  strong  feelings,  so  unusual  to  a  man  of  his  charac- 
ter that  he  was  both  unable  to  control  and  ashamed  to  re- 
veal them. 

Stephen  and  Lillian  went  together  to  where  they  knew 
"  mother's  room  "  was.  There,  reclining  upon  a  lounge,  was 
Amy,  her  mother  seated  by  her  side.  Arnold  knelt  beside 
her,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms  covered  her  face  with  pas- 
sionate kisses. 

"My  wife — my  own,"  he  murmured,  "after  so  many 
months  once  more  to  hold  you  in  my  arms." 

The  tears  sprang  to  Amy's  eyes  as  she  returned  his  pas- 
sionate caresses,  but  she  spoke  no  word.  There  is  love  as 
well  as  grief  which  is  too  strong  for  speech. 

Old  Mrs.  Ramsay  looked  on  in  silent  astonishment,  as  if 
she  hardly  knew  whether  to  cry  or  laugh.  Then  Arnold 
said  : 

"  Dear  madam,  Amy  promised  me  to  keep  our  marriage 
secret  until  I  could  come  back  and  claim  her  as  my  wife, 
and  she  has  done  so.  Forgive  me  for  having  persuaded  her 
against  your  wishes,  but  her  father  was  very  bitter  against 
me,  and  I  loved  Amy  so  much" — and  the  winning  way  in 
which  he  uttered  the  last  few  words  would  have  stirred  a 
heart  of  stone. 

The  old  lady's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  answered  : 
"  I  never  was  bitter  against  you,  Stephen,  but  the  squire 
is  master,  and  he  is  a  stern  man  when  he  thinks  he  is 
right," and  she  fairly  broke  down  as  she  added:  "I  could 
have  rejoiced  at  your  marriage  if  you  had  not  made  Amy 
keep  it  a  secret  so  long." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


It  would  not  be  right  to  repeat  all  that  I  witnessed  of  the 
tender  interviews  between  this  husband  and  wife,  while  she 
supposed  they  were  alone,  and  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  I  could  hardly  avoid  knowing  what  they  said.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  from  the  very  first  he  impressed  upon  her 
mind  that  he  could  not  remain  longer  than  ten  days  without 
violating  the  conditions  of  his  furlough,  and  strove  to  recon- 
cile her  to  his  departure  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  determined  that  Amy  could  not  prudently 
leave  the  house  that  day.  Arnold  drove  Lillian  home  in  the 
evening,  and  came  back  with  a  message  from  the  old  folks 
that  they  would  both  come  over  the  next  day,  to  see  their 
daughter-in-law,  but  the  old  gentleman  was  summoned  be- 
fore bed-time  to  attend  upon  Amy  professionally,  and  her 
troubles  ended  at  midnight  with  the  birth  of  a  son.  During 
the  ten  days  which  followed  Arnold's  unwearied  attention 
and  loving  kindness  to  his  invalid  young  wife,  his  pride  and 
tenderness  for  the  new-born  son,  and  his  manly  and  respect- 
ful intercourse  with  Amy's  parents  won  all  hearts.  The 
whole  of  the  generous  Southern  community  in  which  they 
lived  rejoiced  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  about 
Arnold  and  his  fair  young  wife. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  our  arrival  the  old 
doctor  handed  the  keys  to  his  son,  and  told  him  to  help  him- 
self to  what  money  he  wanted.  My  mysterious  friend  care- 
fully computed  all  that  I  had  paid  out  upon  our  journey,  and 
the  sum  necessary  to  pay  our  way  back,  and  put  it  into  my 
pocket.  He  took,  in  addition  thereto,  about  one  hundred 
dollars  in  gold,  and  handed  the  keys  back  to  his  father. 

It  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  Amy  could  be  moved,  she 
was  to  go  over  to  the  old  doctor's,  and  make  her  home  there, 
an  arrangement  brought  about,  I  think,  by  sister  Lillian's 
persistent  exertions.  On  that  morning,  after  tender  leave-tak- 
ings, Stephen  Arnold  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Memphis, 
as  they  said,  "  to  rejoin  his  company,"  little  dreaming  that 
his  company  had  already  crossed  the  river  of  death,  and  that 
his  parting  with  them  was  for  all  time.  There  was  some- 
thing inconceivably  sad  in  the  quiet  melancholy  with  which 
he  received  the  last  embrace  of  mother,  sister,  and  wife  ;  so 
touching,  indeed,  that  the  old  squire  himself  had  no  fear  of 
the  young  man's  future,  but  secretly  and  gladly  added  the 
name  of  Stephen  Arnold  to  that  mental  roll-call  of  "God's 
elect"  which  he  was  accustomed  to  keep  for  his  own  private 
use. 

I  experienced  no  peculiar  sensation  until  we  had  seen  and 
parted  with  Mr.  Mitchell ;  but  we  had  hardly  got  out  of 
sight  of  his  farm  before  I  became  conscious  that  the  control 
of  my  person,  which  I  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  Arnold,  was 
vividly  returning  to  me. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  I  said,  in  our  usual  way — that  is,  I  willed 
the  words  without  speaking  them.  Then  came  the  answer  : 
"  You  have  carried  out  your  contract  like  a  true  and  honor- 
able man,  and  my  gratitude  for  your  kindness  is  beyond  ex- 
pression. If  you  will  look  back  upon  the  happiness  we  have 
left  behind  us,  upon  the  good  we  have  accomplished,  you 
must  certainly  believe  that  you  have  acted  well.  I  am  restor- 
ing to  you  the  autonomy  over  your  own  body,  although  I 
can  not  entirely  go  out  of  you  until  we  return  to  Jonesboro." 
Then  I  said  :  "  But  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Do  you  regret  to 
leave  this  happiness  that  is  behind  us  ?  It  has  been  in  my 
mind  for  some  days  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  alone  in  the 
world.  I  have  no  sister,  wife,  nor  child.  If  you  regret  this 
separation  from  all  these  earthly  ties,  as  a  living  man  would 
do,  keep  my  body.  Let  me  find  some  way  of  escape  from 
it,  and  you  return,  and  take  your  place  permanently  among 
those  who  love  you,  those  whom  you  must  love." 

"  Thank  you,  friend,"  said  Arnold  ;  "  but  that  can  not 
be,  even  if  we  desired  it.  Your  absence  from  this  tabernacle 
of  flesh  would  be  the  death  of  it.  Besides,  I  do  not  feel  this 
parting  as  a  living  man  would,  for  death  itself  is  a  mere 
change  to  us  who  have  once  passed  through  it.  And  then 
the  mighty  hope  of  being  invested  with  that '  spiritual  body,' 
which  constitutes  the  Resurrection,  burns  in  my  spirit  brighter 
and  clearer  than  ever  before." 

After  we  had  reached  Memphis,  and  had  dined  at  the 
Gayoso,  I  was  walking  back  and  forth  upon  the  broad,  level 
space  which  at  that  time  stretched  out  to  the  verge  of  the 
bluff".  After  a  time  I  went  around  to  the  park  on  Main 
Street,  and  strolled  there  a  while.  The  gas-lights  gleamed 
at  every  corner,  the  star-light  pulsated  down  from  heaven 
as  from  an  infinite  heart  filled  with  unfathomable  peace,  and 
both  natural  and  artificial  lustres  glinted  over  the  dark,  vel- 
vety leaves  of  the  magnificent  magnolias  and  the  lighter 
foliage  of  the  other  trees,  floated  about  the  luxuriant 
grasses  of  the  diminutive  park,  and  illuminated  the  stern, 
grand  face  of  Jackson,  carved  in  white  marble,  at  the  central 
stand,  where  the  Yankee  band  was  playing.  Federal  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  citizens  of  other  communities,  sauntered 
about  the  pleasant  walks  or  lounged  upon  the  iron  benches 
fixed  here  and  there  under  the  trees,  while  everywhere, 
promenading,  standing,  sitting,  lounging,  alone  or  with  male 
companions,  were  throngs  of  women,  gathered  like  birds 
of  prey  from  every  quarter,  some  of  them  brilliantly  clad, 
some  of  them  young  and  beautiful,  but  all  sold  unto  sin — the 
companions  of  profligates,  the  baits  of  lust,  the  fair-skinned 
panderers  to  death  and  hell,  seeking  to  entice  their  human 
victims.  It  was  a  strange  sight — stranger  when  I  thought  of 
the  contrast  between  it  and  the  hideous  scene  of  loneliness 
and  desolation  we  should  see  on  the  morrow. 

The  journey  to  the  battle-field  of  Jonesboro  was  accom- 
plished without  further  incident.  At  nightfall  we  reached 
the  Golgotha  where  our  separation  was  to  be  effected. 
Again  I  took  the  skeleton's  withered  hand  in  mine,  and 
I  felt  that  my  strange  guest  was  departing  from  me  quietly, 
peacefully,  without  a  shock  or  sorrow.  In  a  few  seconds  1 
was  alone  upon  the  silent  place  of  death,  under  the  calm 
starlight. 

I  was  alone  on  the  fcetid  battle-field— Stephen  Arnold 
was  gone. 

********** 
Many  years  have  passed  since  the  strange  experiences 
which  I  have  put  on  paper.  For  years  Lillian  Arnold  has 
been  my  wedded  wife.  Yet  although  she  knows  of  her  broth- 
er's death  in  battle  ;  although  Amy  has  long  since  rejoined 
him  in  the  Shadowy  Land  ;  although  we  are  the  only  ones 
left  of  all  concerned  in  this  strange  history — despite  all  this 
I  have  never  dared  to  look  into  my  wife's  sweet  bro.vn  eyes, 
and  tell  her  what  I  now  tell  you.  Nathan  C.  Kouns. 
August,  1882. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


Marie   Hamilton. 
There  lived  a  lord  into  the  west, 

And  he  had  daughters  three, 
And  the  youngest  has  gone  to  Holyrood, 

To  be  the  Queen's  Marie. 
She  hadna  been  in  the  King's  Court 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Till  she  could  neither  sit  nor  gang 

Wi'  the  gaining  o'  some  play. 
The  King  has  gane  to  the  Abbey  garden, 

And  pu'd  the  savin  tree, 
To  scale  the  babe  frae  Marie's  heart, 

But  the  thing  it  wadna  be. 
Then  in  and  cam'  the  Queen  hersel, 

Wi'  the  gowd  strings  in  her  hair: 
Says,   "  Marie  Hamilton,  where  is  the  babe, 

That  I  heard  greet  sae  sair?" 
'  I  rowed  it  in  my  handkerchief. 

And  threw  it  in  the  sea  ; 
I  bade  it  sink,  I  bade  it  swim, 

It  wad  get  nae  mair  o'  me." 
11  O  wae  be  to  thee,  Marie  Hamilton! 

An  ill  deid  may  ye  dee  ! 
For  if  ye  had  saved  the  babie's  life, 

It  might  have  honored  thee. 
But  rise,  rise  up,  Marie  Hamilton, 

Rise  up,  and  follow  me, 
For  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town, 

A  gay  wedding  to  see." 
O  slowly,  slowly  rase  she  up, 

And  slowly  put  she  on, 
And  slowly  rode  she  out  the  way, 

Wi'  mony  a  weary  groan. 
"  Ride  hooly,  ride  hooly  now,  gentlemen  ; 

Ride  hooly  now  wi"  me. 
For  never,  I'm  sure,  a  wearier  burd 

Rade  in  your  companie  ! " 
And  she  gaed  up  the  Parliament  Close, 

A  riding  on  her  horse, 
There  she  saw  mony  a  burgess's  lady 

Sit  weeping  at  the  Cross. 
"  O  what  means  a'  this  greeting? 

I'm  sure  it's  no  for  me  : 
For  I  am  come  to  Edinburgh  town, 

A  gay  wedding  to  see." 
As  she  gaed  up  the  Tolbooth  stairs, 

She  laughed  loud  laughters  three  ; 
But  or  ever  she  cam'  doun  again, 

She  was  condemned  to  dee. 
"  O  dinna  weep  for  me,  ladies  I 

Ye  needna  weep  for  me  ; 
Had  I  not  k'lled  my  ain  dear  bairn, 

This  death  I  wadna  dee. 
Cast  off,  cast  off  my  gown,"  she  said, 

"  But  let  my  petticoat  be  ; 
And  tie  a  napkin  o'er  my  face, 

That  the  gallows  I  may  na  see. 
Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  day  she'll  hae  but  three  ; 
There  was  Marie  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me. 
O  aft,  aft  hae  I  dressed  the  Queen, 

And  put  gowd  in  her  hair ; 
But  now  I've  gotten  for  my  doom 
The  gallows-tree  to  share  ! 

0  happy,  happy  is  the  maid 
That's  born  o'  beauty  free  ! 

It  was  my  dimpling  rosie  cheeks 
That's  been  the  dule  o'  me. 

1  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners, 

When  ye  sail  o'er  the  faem, 
That  ye  let  na  my  father  or  mither  ken 

But  that  I'm  coming  hame  ! 
Ye  mariners,  ye  mariners, 

When  ye  sail  ower  the  sea, 
O  let  na  my  father  or  mither  ken, 

I  hung  on  the  gallows-tree. 
O  little  did  my  mither  think, 

That  day  she  cradled  me, 
What  lands  I  was  to  travel  ower, 

What  death  I  was  to  dee  ! 
O  little  did  my  father  think, 

That  day  he  held  up  me, 
That  I,  his  last  and  dearest  hope, 

Should  hang  upon  a  tree  ! " — Anon, 


Song  of  Mary  Beaton 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  sea 
My  love  laid  hands  and  lips  on  me; 
Of  sweet  came  sour,  of  day  came  night, 
Of  long  desire  came  brief  delight. 
Ah  !  love,  and  what  thing  came  of  thee 
Between  the  sea-downs  and  the  sea? 

Between  the  sea-mark  and  the  sea, 

loy  grew  to  grief,  grief  grew  to  me ; 

Love  turned  to  tears,  and  tears  to  fire, 

And  dead  delight  to  new  desire  ; 

Love's  talk,  love's  touch  there  seemed  to  be 

Between  the  sea-sand  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sundown  and  the  sea, 

Love  watched  one  hour  of  love  with  me ; 

Then  down  the  all-golden  water  ways 

His  feet  flew  after  yesterdays ; 

I  saw  them  come  and  saw  them  flee, 

Between  the  sea-foam  and  the  sea. 

Between  the  sea-strand  and  the  sea, 
Love  fell  on  sleep,  sleep  fell  on  me  ; 
The  first  star  saw  twain  turn  to  one. 
Between  the  moonrise  and  the  sun  ; 
The  next,  that  saw  not  love,  saw  me 
Between  the  sea-banks  and  the  sea. 

— Algernon  Swinburne. 

Adieux  k  Marie. 
Queen,  for  whose  house  my  fathers  fought, 

With  hopes  that  rose  and  fell, 
Red  star  of  boyhood's  fiery  thought, 
Farewell 

They  gave  their  lives,  and  I,  my  queen, 

Have  given  you  of  my  life, 
Seeing  your  brave  star  burn  high  between 

Men's  strife. 

The  strife  that  lightened  round  their  spears 

Long  since  fell  still :  so  long 
Hardly  may  hope  to  last  in  years 
My  song. 

But  still,  through  strife  of  time  and  thought 

Your  light  on  me  too    fell : 
Queen,  in  whose  name  we  sang  or  fought, 

Farewell.  — Algernon  Swinburne, 


CHICAGO    NOVELETTES. 


"  Will  you  kiss  me  before  I  go  away — go  to  leave  you  per- 
haps forever,  Myrtle?" 

The  speaker  was  a  rugged,  athletic-looking  young  fellow, 
just  in  the  full  flush  of  manly  strength  and  beauty.  His 
muscles  stood  out  like  whip-cords.  But  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  splendid  developments  that  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  who  saw  Percy  Montravers  was  the  high  forehead,  with 
skin  soft  and  white  as  a  woman's,  over  which  clustered  a 
mass  of  curly  golden  hair,  which  betokened  the  Saxon  blood 
that  came  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  the  fierce  old  Norse- 
men who  sailed  the  Northern  seas  in  dead  and  gone  cen- 
turies, while  the  blue  eyes  that  looked  so  lovingly  at  the  fair 
young  face  pressed  close  to  his  heart  beamed  with  an  inex- 
pressible tenderness. 

Wiping  away  the  tears  that  would  come  from  the  gentle 
hazel  eyes  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  Myrtle  Maginnis  twined 
her  soft  arms  around  Percy's  neck,  and  rained  kisses  on  his 
lips  in  a  mad,  passionate  ecstasy  of  love  that  seemed  to  know 
no  ending.  "Will  I  kiss  you  again,  my  own,  my  sweet  ?" 
she  cried,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  ("  God  knows 
that  if  my  love,  my  kisses,  could  avail  aught  in  beating  off 
the  cruel  destiny  that  seems  fated  to  separate  us,  I  would 
hold  you  in  these  arms  forever,  and  let  my  kisses  fall  like 
the  dew  of  heaven  that  leaves  never  a  spot  untouched  by  its 
revivifying  presence.  Oh  !  my  sweetheart,  my  only  love, 
let  us  forget,  if  we  can,  the  unhappy  moment  when  you  must 
go  and  make  me  desolate,  the  hour  whose  first  moment 
shall  begin  for  me  a  ceaseless,  weary  vigil,  relieved  only  by 
your  letters,  the  days  between  which  will  seem  to  me  as  the 
blanks  between  the  stars.  My  sweet,  my  own,  my  precious 
darling,  let  us  think  only  of  love.11  And  with  these  words  she 
clasped  him  almost  fiercely  to  her  pulsing  bosom,  as  if  to 

ard  off  the  dark  spirits  of  doubt  and  despair  that  rose  be- 
fore her  in  all  their  horrid  reality.  Just  then  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door.  With  one  last,  lingering  kiss,  the 
lovers  separated  ;  the  man  went  out  into  the  starry  night, 
and  the  girl  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  in  an  agony  of 
grief. 

Percy  Montravers  had  started  for  Kokomo. 


Midnight  on  the  Pan-Handle  Road. 

With  a  never-ceasing  rumble  and  roar,  and  now  and  then 
a  wild  shriek  from  the  brazen-throated  monster  that  with 
blazing  eye  dashed  like  some  maddened  Cyclops  with  fearful 
speed  over  hill  and  through  dale,  past  wild  ravines  whose 
rocky  fastnesses  reechoed  the  dreadful  clangor  of  the  rush- 
ing mass,  the  train  sped  on  and  on.  Finally  the  motion 
was  slightly  checked.  The  telegraph  poles  that  had  been 
flitting  past  the  car  windows  like  weird,  gaunt  phantoms  of 
the  night,  became  more  distinct.  Slower  and  slower  went 
the  train,  until  with  a  Titan-like  pant  and  sob  the  engine 
came  to  a  stand-still. 

Percy  was  in  Kokomo. 

******** 

In  the  parlor  of  an  elegant  cut-stone  residence  stood  a 
lovely  girl.  Over  her  beautifully  molded  shoulders  fell  a 
wealth  of  nut-brown  hair,  while  on  the  snowy  bosom  that 
rose  and  fell  with  the  regularity  of  the  Chicago  wheat  mar- 
ket sparkled  a  necklace  of  diamonds.  The  door-bell  rang, 
and  presently  a  servant  came  into  the  parlor,  and  handed 
the  girl  a  card.  She  grasped  it  eagerly,  and  a  blush  o'erspread 
her  beautiful  face  as  she  read  the  name.  "  Show  the  gentle- 
man in,  Thomas,"  she  said. 

In  another  moment  Percy  Montravers  stood  before  her. 
With  a  quick,  passionate  movement  the  girl  sought  to  throw 
herself  into  his  arms,  but  Percy  prevented  her.  "Back, 
woman  !"  he  cried.  "  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing. 
I  have  lost  my  love  for  you.     Back,  I  say  !" 

A  deathly  pallor  spread  over  (he  face  that  but  an  instant 
before  was  suffused  with  the  rosy  flush  of  love. 

She  could  not  back.     Her  polonaise  was  too  tight. 


September  in  Peoria. 

Up  the  shady  street  that  leads  to  the  house  where 
Myrtle,  the  pride  of  his  heart  lived,  Percy  walked 
with  elastic  step.  He  would  soon  be  with  her  ;  soon  see  her 
face,  and  feel  her  right  earring  scrunch  into  his  shoulder 
after  an  absence  of  three  months  ;  soon  feel  her  warm  kisses 
on  his  lips,  and  her  soft  arms  about  his  neck.  A  man — a 
simple,  honest  fellow  whom  he  had  known  since  a  boy — was 
coming  toward  him,  whittling  a  lunch  from  a  plug  of  tobacco. 
Percy  grasped  him  by  the  hand.  They  talked  of  various 
matters  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  man  said  : 

"  Come  up  for  the  weddin',  Perce  ?  " 

"  What  wedding  ?  " 

"  Why,  Maginnis's  daughter,  of  course.  She's  goin'  to 
marry  that  there  biggest  boy  of  Deacon  Elderberry's  this 
evenin'.  Thought  likely  you  might  be  a  groomsman."  And 
the  good-natured  soul  laughed  heartily. 

Percy  did  not  reply.      There  was  a  dead,  cold  feeling  in 
his  heart,  and  he  turned  slowly  back  to  the  hotel.     The  next 
morning    he  did   not  appear   at  the  usual  time.     An  re- 
passed, and  still  he  did  not  come.  Then  the  landlord  rapr 
violently  on  the  door  of  his  room.     There  was  no  respoL- 
Becoming  frightened,  the  man   summoned   assistance, 
the  room  was  broken  into.     Percy  lay  on  the  bed,  his  clotnes 
not   having   been    removed,     ©n  the   table  stood  a  bottle. 
They  shook  him,  but  he  did  not  respond. 

"  Great  heavens  !  "  said  the  landlord,  "  he  has  killed  him- 
self.    Some  one  go  for  the  doctor  at  once." 

Presently  the  doctor  came.  He  placed  his  hand  over 
Percy's  heart,  and  then  looked  into  the  bottle  on  the  table. 

"  Is  he  dead?"  queried  the  landlord. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  he  is  dead — 
drunk." — From  " Myrtle's  Marriage"  by  Joseph  Afedill,  the 
T?-ibu?ie  Novelist. 


They  err  who   tell  us  politeness  has  fled,  as  witness  the 
following  postscript  to  a  letter  recently  received  by  the  Duke 

of  X from  the  steward  of  one  of  his  estates  :  ,L  I  beg  that 

your  grace  will  excuse  me  for  having  taken  the  liberty  ol 
writing  this  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  but  the  excessive  heat  has 
compelled  me  to  be  guilty  of  this  apparent  disrespect." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE     GOTHAMITES     IN     SUMMER. 


The  Men  and  Women  Who  Frequent 

The  rush  to  seaside  and  mountain-side  has  left  the  town 
almost  empty.  1  went  down  to  Coney  Island  the  other  day  ; 
but  not  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  many  fine-feathered 
people  there,  for  fashionable  society  cuts  Coney  Island  dead. 
The  English  lady  of  quality  delights  in  showing  her  fine 
plumage  and  graces  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  "  milor  "  can  find  no 
sweeter  morsel  to  roll  under  his  tongue  than  the  deference  of 
his  inferiors.  But  our  aristocracy  cares  nothing  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  vulgar,  and  in  consequence  they  go  to  water- 
ing places  where  they  can  be  seen  of  each  other,  and  enjoy 
seclusion  from  the  outside  world.  There  is  no  cottage  life 
at  Coney  Island.  There  are  no  balls,  dances,  dinners,  pri- 
vate theatricals,  polo,  or  lawn-tennis.  Nor  is  there  a  drive 
even  in  which  a  devotee  of  fashion  may  roll  in  her  carriage, 
and  show  how  many  fine  dresses  she  has.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  place  is  cut  dead  ? 

At  Manhattan  Beach  I  found  the  hotel  piazza  and  the 
space  in  front  thronged  with  visitors,  who  apparently  con- 
tented themselves  with  sitting  quietly  in  chairs  and  benches, 
listening  to  the  music  projected  from  the  cockle-shell  band- 
stand on  the  beach.  They  were  well-dressed  and  well  man- 
nered. Many  of  these  visitors  may  be  seen  here  twice  or 
thrice  a  week  the  whole  season  through.  Why  they  do  not 
tire  of  it  is  a  mystery.  The  ocean  can  only  be  contemplated 
from  the  lop  of  a  .wooden  bulkhead,  against  which  are 
dashed  sea-weeds  and  slime,  and  the  fizz  and  sputter  of 
fireworks  on  certain  evenings  furnish  the  only  variation  of 
the  daily  life.  Those  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
most  I  found  seated  at  the  tables  in  the  dining-room.  A 
good  proportion  of  the  guests  at  the  hotel  are  from  the  in- 
terior, whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  the  fame  of  the 
island,  and  who  find  much  novelty  around  them  and  much 
to  admire  in  the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  hotels.  They 
have  left  quietude  and  seclusion  behind  them.  What  they 
seek  is  noise,  confusion,  a  crowd,  excitement.  There  are 
usually  a  few  promenaders  on  the  piazza,  who  make  their 
way  by  a  sinuous  course  among  the  chairs.  Meanwhile, 
"  young  bucks,"  who  are  faultlessly  attired,  lounge  against 
the  rail,  puff  cigarettes,  and  stare  at  the  young  women,  who 
are  seemingly  devoted  to  their  escorts,  but  at  the  same  time 
do  not  entirely  neglect  the  "  young  bucks." 

One  young  lady  created  a  sensation  soon  after  my  arrival. 
She  was  an  English  girl,  with  a  fresh  face  and  fine  figure. 
Pretty  faces  and  plump  figures  are  not  so  rare,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  English  young  lady  wore  a  Jersey.  It  fitted  her  as 
closely  as  an  eel-skin,  and  showed  every  curve  of  her  body 
to  advantage.  Her  waist  was  so  email  in  proportion  to  her 
shoulders  and  hips  (she  evidently  disregards  the  advice  of 
the  aesthetic  London  writer  on  waists)  that  it  is  a  wonder 
how  such  an  innocent  looking  girl  as  she  could  do  such  a 
thing.  Moreover  her  dress — or  skirt,  as  the  ladies  would 
say — was  so  small  that  it  looked  like  a  trousers  leg.  It  was 
becoming  enough,  because  she  was  straight  limbed  and  knew 

how   to   walk,    but but,  if  she  had  been  knock-kneed  ! 

Whether  her  escort  was  an  Englishman  or  one  of  our  Hotel 
Brunswick  young  men  I  could  not  make  out.  He  had  on 
English  clothes,  however,  and  mumbled  his  words.  The 
pair,  I  suppose,  are  down  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  beach 
and  the  crowd. 

Manhattan  Beach  boasts  of  its  exclusiveness,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  one  can  breathe  the  atmosphere  there  bet- 
ter than  at  Hotel  Brighton.  But  for  this  very  reason  ob- 
jectionable women  are  to  be  found  here  in  no  small  numbers. 
They  are  more  elegantly  dressed  than  their  chaste  sisters 
who  shun  them,  and  if  they  did  not  accompany  men  whose 
appearance  bespeaks  questionable  occupations,  and  if  they 
did  not  show  an  inordinate  fondness  for  champagne,  they 
would  not  attract  much  attention.  I  came  upon  a  little 
party  suddenly  in  a  retired  nook  at  one  end  of  the  piazza. 
The  women — one  a  pronounced  brunette,  the  other  as  pro- 
nounced a  blonde  with  her  hair  dyed  a  straw  yellow — were 
resplendent  in  silks  and  diamonds,  and  the  men  wore  light- 
colored  flannel  suits  and  white  Derby  hats.  There  was  a 
row  of  empty  champagne  bottles  standing  on  the  table,  and 
the  waiter  was  handing  on  more.  There  was  much  sup- 
pressed hilarity  on  the  part  of  the  blonde  and  the  brunette. 
Under  proper  conditions  it  wouldn't  have  been  long  until 
there  would  have  been  somebody  dancing  on  that  table. 

The  crusade  against  the  Jews  three  years  ago  at  this  part 
of  the  beach  has  not  lost  its  effect,  and  one  does  not  see 
many  Jewish  faces.  But  there  are  some  who,  despite  the 
edict  against  them,  go  there  with  their  wives  and  lamilies, 
eat  wine  suppers,  and  stay  as  long  as  they  like. 

At  Brighton  Beach  it  is  different.  At  times  it  is  overrun 
by  the  sons  of  Israel  and  their  wives  and  daughters.  It  was 
so  this  time.  Hundreds  of  them  (this  is  no  cat  story)  were 
there,  singly,  in  pairs,  and  in  groups.  They  were  not  of  the 
traditional  type  who  take  down  their  own  luncheon  and  talk 
loudly  over  it,  and  eat  piggishly,  but  they  were  well-dressed, 
and  lavish  enough  in  spending  money — at  least  they  were  at 
the  tables.  The  number  of  hooked  noses,  bright  and  shiny, 
■  (for  the  Jew  proverbially  gets  a  gloss  on  his  bald  head  and  his 
face,  if  he  is  a  clean,  nice  Jew,  that  is,)  was  simply  astound- 
ing. They  were  less  circumspect  in  their  deportment  than 
at  Manhattan.  For  the  rest  the  crowd  was  of  that  expansive 
nature  that  admits  all  classes.  Madame  Oilsticker  and  her 
over-dressed  daughters,  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  two- 
hundred-barrel  well  each,  are  in  their  glory  at  Brighton. 
The  crash  of  the  band,  the  elbowing  of  the  throng,  the  noise 
and  dust,  and  the  hackmen's  cries  keep  them  in  high  spirits. 
The  ward  politician  likes  the  place,  too — it  is  so  democratic, 
he  says.  The  bar  is  handy,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  political 
acquaintances.  Another  common  type  here  is  the  Brooklyn 
swell,  who  may  or  may  not  have  his  sweetheart  on  his  arm, 
and  whether  he  has  or  has  not,  he  is  a  comical  creature  to 
study.  Usually  there  are  bathers  in  the  surf  in  front  of  the 
bathing  pavilion.  Women  reach  the  water  by  walking 
down  an  elevated  passage-way  that  describes  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  This  is  well.  A  more  hideous-looking  object 
than  a  woman  in  a  Brighton  bathing  dress,  with  a  tattered 
straw  hat  tied  under  her  chin,  is  certainly  rare.  If  she  is  fat, 
she  looks  as  shapeless  as  a  tub  and  as  awkward  as  a  sea- 
lion  ;  if  slight,  her  suit  hangs  around  her  in  great  ugly  folds, 
like  a  bag  on  a  stick.     At  Narragansett  Pier,  the  bathing- 


suits  are  neat,  and  the  girls  look  trim,  although  some  scrupu- 
lous persons  inveigh  against  their  brevity.  Brighton  needs 
to  take  a  lesson  in  tailoring  from  Narragansett  Pier.  No 
changes  have  taken  place  of  late  at  West  Brighton,  except 
that  the  small  hotels,  stalls,  and  catch-penny  shows  have 
multiplied.  After  the  late  trains  have  gone,  the  beach  be- 
comes deserted,  but  if  the  next  day  is  not  foul,  the  scene  is 
repeated,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  season.  A  person  does 
not  need  lo  be  cynical,  I  think,  to  be  quite  content  with 
making  visits  to  Coney  Island  at  very  long  intervals. 

The  appointment  of  William  Waldorf  Astor  as  minister 
to  Italy  recalls  some  very  interesting  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  young  man's  political  career.  He  has  aspired 
for  political  honors  for  some  time,  and  about  a  year  ago  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  an  event  that  delighted  him  beyond 
measure.  All  the  Astors  indeed  were  happy  at  the  thought 
of  getting  the  family  name  on  the  congressional  records. 
Who  could  say  that  William  Waldorf  might  not  some  day 
become  a  great  statesman  ?  The  family  pride  was  so  tickled 
in  fact  that  the  head  was  knocked  out  of  the  family  barrel — 
a  proceeding  most  remarkable,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
head  in  the  Astor  barrel  is  usually  hooped  down  tight. 
Mr.  Astor  looks  like  a  young  man  who  would  prefer  the 
amusements  of  fashionable  life  to  political  honors,  in  which 
respect  he  differs  from  Perry  Belmont,  who  is  grave  and 
dignified.  Well,  when  the  campaign  opened  he  went  per- 
sonally into  the  canvass  with  the  enthusiasm  and  industry 
of  a  ward  politician.  He  cut  a  ludicrous  figure — your  gen- 
tleman politician  always  does.  Attired  scrupulously  from 
his  hat  to  his  boots,  he  haunted  rum-shops  on  the  east  side, 
and  tossed  off  glasses  of  brandy-and- water  with  cart-drivers, 
longshoremen,  and  dustmen.  Of  course  the  rum  in  these 
groggeries  was  vile  stuff  to  go  down  a  delicate  gullet,  but 
our  political  fledgling  displayed  a  heroism  of  which  his 
friends  never  dreamed  him  capable.  Whenever  the  Mul- 
hooly  Association  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Brotherhood  would 
give  a  ball,  our  friend  went.  He  made  friends  of  the  young 
bucks  who  had  left  their  carts,  hack-stands,  and  stables  to 
have  a  night  of  dissipation,  and  paid  bills  at  the  bar  with 
astonishing  liberality.  The  country  candidate  tries  to  win 
his  way  to  popular  favor  by  -kissing  the  babies,  and  bestow- 
ing sweetmeats  on  the  children.  Our  friend,  actuated  by 
a  similar  motive,  sought  introductions  to  the  plump 
Irish  girls,  and  whirled  them  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  waltz.  The  poor  fellow  was  not  accustomed  to  such 
coarse  clay  (for  Mary,  the  housemaid,  or  Bridget,  the  cook, 
does  not  usually  have  a  sweet  breath),  but  he  went  through  it 
all,  defiantly  holding  his  nose  aloft.  All  the  young  women  so 
honored  were  delighted,  and  pronounced  Mr.  Astor  a  "foine 
gintleman."  But  I  think  the  young  men  could  not  have 
been  won  over  by  his  condescension,  for  our  friend  was  igno- 
miniously  routed  at  the  polls.  Wherefore  all  this  discomfort 
at  the  balls  and  of  the  vile  brandy  went  for  nothing.  After 
the  election  Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor  sank  into  obscurity, 
piqued  and  humiliated,  and  might  have  remained  in  this 
condition  for  years  to  come  had  not  President  Arthur  (for 
good  reasons  known  to  himself)  lifted  him  out  of  it. 

Jay  Gould  has  bought  a  new  steam-yacht,  and  is,  I  hear, 
to  sail  back  and  forth  between  the  city  and  his  summer 
home  at  Irvington.  He  already  sails  in  a  steam  launch  a 
good  deal,  and  has  become  quite  brown.  The  devotion  of 
this  money  king  to  business  is  phenomenal.  He  leaves  his 
country-house  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  rushes 
to  his  office  down  town,  as  if  possessed  of  a  nervous  dread 
of  some  one  stealing  his  millions  away  from  him.  His  new 
yacht  waspurchased  with  a  view  to  speed,  so  that  his  business 
hours  may  not  be  cut  down  too  much  by  his  daily  trip.  In 
these  midsummer  days  other  millionaires  are  off  seeking 
rest  and  recreation.  Cyrus  W.  Field  retires  to  his  country- 
seat  at  Yonkers,  and  entertains  any  members  of  the  English 
nobility  who  have  strayed  over  to  this  side,  (for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  C.  W.  F.  is  a  toady,  more  or  less,)  and  Van- 
derbilt  drives  Maud  S  and  Lysander  at  Saratoga,  or  goes 
for  an  ocean  sail.  But  Gould  apparently  cares  nothing  for 
such  vanities.  He  is  by  nature  a  solitary  man.  He  never 
goes  into  society  ;  neither  does  Vanderbilt — in  the  best,  that 
is.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  Vanderbilt  would  if  he 
could,  while  Gould  has  no  desire  to.  Gould's  only  friends 
are  those  bound  to  him  by  business  ties.  He  has  a  magnifi- 
cent place  at  Irvington,  but  whom  do  we  hear  of  being  en- 
tertained there  ?  When  he  goes  out  sailing  he  is  captain 
and  pilot,  and  has  some  servant  for  his  sail  companion.  The 
great  house  is  empty.  If  Bob  Ingersoll  and  his  rosy- 
cheeked  daughters,  who  are  now  at  Long  Branch,  were  only 
turned  loose  in  it,  what  life  they  would  put  into  its  gloomy 
halls  !  Young  George  has  also  bought  a  new  yacht,  the 
Favorita,  and  as  he  is  by  no  means  solitary  in  his  habits, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  he  will  have  a  roystering  time  of  it. 
A  good  many  actresses  of  the  lower  order  will  enjoy  a  ride 
in  the  Favorita  before  the  summer  is  ended.      Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  18,  1882. 


Miss  Laty,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Mills,  of  New  York,  went 
down  to  Long  Beach  on  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon.  They 
stayed  so  late  on  Saturday  evening  that  they  missed  the  last 
train.  They  went  to  the  hotel,  and  were  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Price  that  the  only  thing  which  could  be  done  was  to 
get  married.  Fortunately  they  were  engaged.  They  took 
Mr.  Price's  strange  advice.  A  clergyman  was  hunted  out  of 
bed,  and  the  couple  were  united.  It  is  simply  inexplicable, 
comments  the  American  Queen,  why  this  unusual  method 
out  of  the  difficulty  was  taken.  The  lady  was  invited  by  ex- 
Mayor  Wickham  to  come  to  his  cottage  and  put  herself 
under  the  protection  of  his  wife.  But  this  kind  and  sensible 
advice  was  refused,  and  the  pair  determined  to  be  made  man 
and  wife  at  once.  The  couple's  friends  are  now  busy  finding 
excuses  for  the  course  they  took.  We  hope  they  will  find 
them.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  a  lady  and  gentleman 
were  lost  in  the  Swiss  mountains  over  night.  Gossip  was 
busy  at  once.  They  did  not  regard  it.  They  concluded 
very  sensibly  that  they  would  not  marry  because  of  an  acci- 
dent.    And  they  did  not. 

Remarkable  quickness  of  repartee  was  displayed  by  an 
actor  at  a  French  theatre,  when  some  one  threw  the  head  of 
a  goose  on  the  stage.  Advancing  to  the  front,  the  player 
said  :  "  Gentlemen,  if  any  one  among  you  has  lost  his  head, 
do  not  be  uneasy,  for  I  will  restore  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance." 


ADVICE    TO    A    YOUNG    MAN. 


Although  Written  by  a  Jester,  it  is  by  no  Means  Foolish  Folly. 


Get  married,  my  boy.  Telemachus,  come  up  close,  and 
look  me  right  in  the  eye,  and  listen  to  me  with  both  ears. 
Get  married.  If  you  never  do  another  thing  in  the  world, 
marry.  You  can't  afford  it?  Your  father  married  on  a 
smaller  salary  than  you  are  getting  now,  my  boy,  and  he  has 
eight  children,  doesn't  have  to  work  very  hard,  and  every 
year  he  pays  a  great  pile  of  your  little  bills  that  your  salary 
won't  cover.  And  your  father  was  just  as  good  a  man  at 
your  age  as  you  are  now.  Certainly  you  can  afford  to  marry. 
You  can't  afford  not  to.  No,  I'm  not  going  to  quote  that 
tiresome  old  saying,  that  what  will  keep  one  person  will  keep 
two,  because  it  won't.  A  thousand-dollar  salary  won't  keep 
two  one-thousand-dollar  people,  but  it  will  keep  two  five- 
hundred-dollar  people  nicely,  and  that's  all  you  are,  just  now, 
my  boy.  You  need  not  wince  or  get  angry.  Let  me  tell 
you,  a  young  man  who  rates  in  the  world  as  a  five-hundred- 
dollar  man,  all  the  year  round,  Monday  as  well  as  Saturday, 
the  day  after  Christmas  just  as  well  as  the  day  before  ;  the 
fifth  of  July  as  well  as  the  third,  he  is  going  to  rate  higher 
every  year,  until  he  is  a  partner  almost  before  he  hoped  to 
be  a  bookkeeper.  Good,  reliable  five-hundred-dollar  young 
men  rue  not  such  a  drug  in  the  market  as  you  suppose. 
You  marry,  and  your  wife  will  bring  tact,  and  love,  and 
skill,  and  domestic  genius,  and  womanly  economy  that 
will  early  double  your  salary.  But  you  would  have  to 
deny  yourself  many  little  luxuries  and  liberties?  Certainly 
you  would  ;  or  rather  you'd  willingly  give  them  up  for 
greater  luxuries.  And  you  don't  want  to  shoulder  the 
burdens  and  cares  of  married  life  ?  I  see  you  do  not.  And 
I  see  what  you  do  not  realize  perhaps,  that  all  your  objec- 
tions to  marriage  are  mean  and  selfish.  You  haven't  given 
one  manly  reason  for  not  marrying.  If  you  do  marry,  you 
are  going  into  a  world  of  new  cares,  new  troubles,  new  em- 
barrassments. You  are  going  to  be  careful,  and  worried 
about  many  things.  You  are  going  to  be  tormented  with 
household  cares  and  perplexities,  all  new  and  untried  to  you. 
You  are  going  to  be  pestered,  and  bothered,  and  troubled. 
You  will  have  to  stay  at  home  in  the  evening,  when  you  used 
to  go  to  the  club.  You  wife  will  have  so  much  to  do  looking 
after  the  comfort  of  her  husband  and  children  that  she  won't 
be  able  to  sing  and  play  for  you  every  evening,  as  your 
sweetheart  did.  Your  time  will  not  be  your  own,  and  you 
will  have  less  leisure  and  freedom  for  fishing  and  shooting 
excursions,  camps  in  the  mountains,  and  yachting  trips  along 
the  coast,  than  your  bachelor  friends  of  your  own  age.  I 
admit  all  this.  But  then  you  will  be  learning  self-denial ; 
you  will  be  living  for  some  one  else  ;  you  will  be  loving 
some  one  better  than  you  love  yourself,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  fold  that  compensates  for  all  that  you  give  up. 

Why  you  want  to  remain  single  now,  my  boy,  is  just  be- 
cause you  are  selfish.  And  the  longer  you  stay  single  the 
more  this  selfishness  will  grow  upon  you.  There  are  some 
noble  exceptions  among  bachelors,  I  know,  and  some  mean 
ones  among  married  men  ;  and  a  selfish  married  man  needs 
killing  more  than  any  other  man  I  know  ;  but  as  a  rule,  just 
look  around  your  own  friends,  and  see  who  are  the  unselfish 
men.  Who  is  it  that  gives  up  his  seat  in  a  street  car  to  a  - 
woman,  not  a  pretty  young  girl,  but  a  homely,  wrinkled 
woman  in  a  shabby  dress  ;  who  is  it  heads  the  charity  sub- 
scriptions ;  who  the  largest  pew  rent ;  who  feeds  the  beggars ; 
who  finds  work  for  the  tramps  ;  who  are  the  men  foremost  in 
unselfish  work  ?  I  know,  your  young  bachelor  friends  are  not 
stingy.  Oh,  no.  I  know  Jack  Fastboy  paid  $570  last  week 
for  a  new  buggy — it  is  as  light  as  a  match-box,  and  has  such 
a  narrow  seat  that  he  can  never  ask  a  friend  to  ride  with 
him  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Dick  Slocum,  who  married  your 
sister  Alice  five  years  ago,  gave  $250  for  the  cyclone  suf- 
ferers. I  think  the  angels  laughed  all  that  afternoon,  my 
boy,  but  I  don't  think  it  was  because  Jack  paid  $570  for  his 
new  buggy.  If  you  want  to  shirk  the  responsibilities  of  life, 
my  dear  boy,  you  may  ;  if  you  want  to  live  forty  or  fifty  years 
longer  with  no  one  under  the  heavens  to  think  about,  or  care 
for,  or  plan  for,  but  yourself,  go  ahead  and  do  it ;  you  will  be 
the  only  loser;  the  world  won't  miss  you  nearly  so  much  as 
you  will  miss  the  world  ;  you  will  have  a  mean,  lonely,  self- 
ish, easy  time,  and  unless  you  are  a  rare  exception  to  your 
class,  little  children  will  hate  you,  and  the  gods  never  yet 
loved  any  man  whom  the  children  disliked. 

But  you  can't  find  the  right  sort  of  girl,  you  say.  Oh,  yes, 
I  understand  all  that,  my  son.  I  have  heard  much  of  that 
before.  You  mourn  and  grieve  over  the  the  lack  of  true 
womanhood  among  the  girls  of  your  acquaintance.  Mere 
butterflies  of  fashion,  you  say,  who  can  rattle  the  keys  of  a 
grand  piano,  dance  like  fairies,  chatter  nonsense  and  society 
nothings  by  the  hour,  and  for  their  lives  can  not  bake  a  loaf 
of  bread,  roast  a  turkey,  do  a  day's  washing,  or  make  a  shirt. 
You  say  you  demand  the  noblest  type  of  useful  womanhood 
in  your  wife,  and  you  want  to  know  where  you  can  find  the 
wife  you  want  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  boy.  If  that 
is  the  sort  of  woman  you  want,  marry  Nora  Mulligan,  your 
laundress's  daughter.  She  wears  cowhide  shoes,  is  guiltless 
of  corsets,  never  had  a  sick  day  in  her  life,  takes  in  washing, 
goes  out  house-cleaning,  and  cooks  for  a  family  of  seven 
children,  her  mother,  and  three  section  men  who  board  with 
her.  I  don't  think  she  would  marry  you,  because  Con 
Regan,  the  track-walker,  is  her  style  of  a  man.  She  is  the 
useful  sort  of  woman  you  appear  to  want,  but  I  don't  think 
she'd  look  at  you  twice.  You  won't  work,  and  Con  would. 
My  dear  boy,  Nora  Mulligan  will  have  none  of  you  ;  she 
wants  a  higher  type  of  true  manhood.  You  expect  to  hire 
men  to  do  all  the  man's  work  about  the  house,  but  you  want 
your  wife  to  do  everything  that  any  woman  can  do.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  son,  nine-tenths  of  the  girls  who  play  the  piano 
and  sing  so  charmingly,  whom  you  in  your  limited  knowledge 
set  down  as  "  mere  butterflies  of  fashion,"  are  better  fitted 
for  wives  than  you  are  for  a  husband.  The  girls  know  more 
about  these  things  than  you  do.  If  you  want  to  marry  a  first- 
rate  cook  and  experienced  housekeeper,  do  your  courting  in 
the  intelligence  office.  But  if  you  want  a  wife,  marry  the 
girl  you  love,  with  dimpled  hands,  and  a  face  like  the  sun- 
light, and  her  love  will  teach  her  all  these  things 
you  have  learned  one-half  of  your  own  lc:son. 
Hawkeye. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AN    OPEN    LETTER 

FROM 
Ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford,  President  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 


Office  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
President's  Department, 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  22, 1882. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  Editor  Argonaut—  Dear  Sir  : 
I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  open  letter  of  the  14th  inst.  ; 
and  I  embrace  the  opportunity  which  an  answer  will  afford, 
to  correct  certain  erroneous  impressions  concerning  railroad 
matters  in  this  State  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  and  also  by  a  brief  statement  of  fact  to  remove  pos- 
sible prejudice.  The  spirit  of  candid  inquiry  which  your 
letter  evinces  leads  me  to  hope  that  my  response  will  meet 
with  candid,  fair,  and  just  consideration. 

The  first  allegation  : 

That  the  railroad  transportation  facilities  of  the  State  of  California 
constitute  an  oppressive  monopoly, 

Has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  so  happens  that  the  principal 
volume  of  the  railroad  business  of  California  is  subject  to 
competition  by  water  transportation,  which  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  to  be  true.  Further,  the  only  real  monopoly 
that  the  railroads  can  have  is  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able 
to  do  business  cheaper  and  better  for  their  patrons  than  can 
otherwise  be  done,  and  to  that  extent  the  monopoly,  if  mon- 
opoly it  is,  is  beneficent  in  character.  In  this  connection  I 
desire  to  state  that,  aside  from  our  Patent  and  Tariff  laws, 
the  only  monopolies  possible  in  the  United  States  are  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  beneficent.  Before  the  formation 
of  our  General  Corporation  Laws,  the  only  corporations  pos- 
sible were  those  created  by  special  Act,  and  they  were  from 
that  fact  necessarily  monopolies,  enjoying  privileges  which 
others  could  not  possess.  But  our  corporation  laws  are  an- 
tagonistic to  such  privileges,  and  provide  for  the  prosecution 
of  every  character  of  legitimate  business  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation  of  capital  and  numbers.  Under  these 
laws  no  enterprise,  however  great,  but  can  find  the  requisite 
numbers  and  the  requisite  capital  to  be  associated  in  its 
prosecution,  if  it  offers  sufficient  inducement  and  reward, 
and  this  insures  all  needful  regulative  competition.  Exces- 
sive profit  arising  upon  any  enterprise  is  the  strongest  at- 
tractive force  to  capital  to  engage  in  competitive  undertak- 
ings. The  aggregate  capital  of  the  many  is  thus  made  to 
balance  the  advantages  of  large  accumulations  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  Our  corporation  laws  offer  no  special 
privileges,  the  State  grants  nothing  through  them,  and  acts 
only  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  natural  right  of  associa- 
tion. It  is  upon  this  natural  right  of  association  that  society 
itself  is  organized,  and  the  legal  association  of  capital  and 
numbers  is  only  the  exercise  of  the  same  natural  right  that 
a  man  has  to  call  in  his  neighbor  to  assist  him  in  rolling  a 
log  or  raising  his  barn.  It  is  the  foundation  and  security  of 
our  republican  institutions,  for  so  long  as  the  people  can 
associate  themselves  together  with  the  right  to  express  their 
ideas,  and  organize  to  give  them  force,  it  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  that  the  majority  must  rule.  The  assumption, 
therefore,  that  large  corporations  may  be  dangerous,  is  to 
assume  that  the  people  are  incapable  of  self-government, 
and  that  the  majority  will  make  laws  to  oppress  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  a  minority.  The  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment founded  in  the  doctrine  that  the  rights  to  life  and 
liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  property  are  inalienable,  is  the  grandest 
achievement  of  modem  civilization.  The  great  underlying 
principle  of  our  government  is  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  each  individual  ;  and  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual the  rights  of  the  many  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
secured. 

The  second  allegation  : 

That  the  rates  of  transportation  charged  by  the  railroads  of  Califor- 
nia are  exorbitant  and  excessive  to  such  a  degree  as  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  discourage  and  stifle  production  ; 

And  the  third  : 

That  the  principle  of  regulating  freight  tariffs  upon   the  basis  of 
what  the  article  transported  will  bear  rather  than  by  the  standard  of  the 
cost  to  the  carrier  of  the  service  rendered,  by  means  of  freight  classifica- 
tion, is  erroneous,  unjustifiable,  and  discriminating, 
Will  be  considered  together. 

In  answer  to  the  first,  I  might  content  myself  by  pointing 
to  the  history  of  the  State  since  the  period  when  railroad 
transportation  began.  The  law  under  which  most  of  the 
railroad  corporations  of  this  State  were  organized,  fixed  the 
maximum  rate  for  freight  at  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
for  all  classes.  Therefore,  under  the  law,  a  possible  average 
of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  might  have  been  charged, 
but  the  actual  average  rate  obtained  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  during  the  year  1881  was  less  than  2.2  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  or  a  little  less  than  one-seventh  of 
the  possible  average  obtainable  under  the  law,  and  this  with- 
out compulsion  other  than  that  demanded  or  suggested  by 
the  laws  of  business.  These  laws  are  the  only  certain,  just, 
and  legitimate  regulators,  and  under  them  the  greater  part 
of  the  products  of  the  country  are  moved  at  rates  below  the 
average  cost  of  movement.  Wheat  will  probably  be  moved 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  at  the  rate  of  about 
one-half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  at  one-fifth  of  the  average 
charge  for  the  movement  of  freight  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  during  1S81 ;  and  this  because  of  three  controlling 
principles  of  business  law  coming  in  to  affect  it,  viz  :  Com- 
petition, the  cost  of  the  commodity  at  the  place  of  its  desti- 
nation, and  its  own  actual  value  in  this  market.  The  natural 
principles  of  business,  which  have  been  found  sufficient  to 
regulate  all  other  interests  without  special  regulative  enact- 
ment, are  equally  inherent  in  the  business  of  transportation, 
and  this  self-regulating  process  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
facts  I  have  above  cited.  The  railroad  finds  its  reward  for 
the  minimum  rates  of  freight  in  the  general  development  of 
the  country  and  the  stimulus  given  to  production,  and  after 
paying  the  direct  expenses  consequent  upon  the  movement 
of  these  minimum  freights,  there  may  be  a  small  balance 
still  to  go  toward  paying  the  fixed  expenses  and  the  general 
cost  of  maintenance.  And  to  that  extent,  these  low-priced 
imodities  contribu'^  a  share  of  support  toward  a  means 


of  transportation  that  is  of  general  benefit  to  every  com- 
modity. 

This  naturally  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  third 
question,  and  explains  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  classifica- 
tion, which  is  to  make  the  burdens  of  transportation  propor- 
tioned to  values  ;  thus  each  article,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
pays  an  equal  percentage  on  its  own  value.  To  fully  illus- 
trate the  value  to  staple  articles  of  production  of  this  princi- 
ple of  classification,  suppose  four  persons  desiring  to  con- 
struct a  means  of  transportation  from  a  common  point  to  a 
common  point,  to  be  possessed  of  commodities  related  to 
each  other  in  value  as  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 
Now  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  means  of  trans- 
portation is  common,  and  that  the  value  of  these  articles  is 
to  reside  in  their  destination.  The  transportation  of  iron 
could  not  confer  as  much  value  upon  that  commodity  as  the 
transportation  of  copper.  Again,  the  transportation  of  cop- 
per could  not  confer  as  much  value  upon  the  article  trans- 
ported as  the  transportation  of  silver,  and  this  again  as  the 
transportation  of  gold.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  value 
of  the  service  rendered  by  the  transportation  of  gold,  the 
most  costly  article  used  in  this  illustration,  will  be  as  much 
greater  than  the  transportation  of  iron,  as  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  two  articles  brought  into  comparison  at  their 
market  point.  To  charge  the  iron  with  a  rate  of  transpor- 
tation equal  to  that  charged  the  gold,  when  the  value  of  the 
service  in  transporting  the  gold  is  many  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  rendered  in  transporting  the  iron,  would  be 
an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  iron  and  in  favor  of 
the  gold.  The  principle,  then,  carried  into  practical  com- 
merce, is  that  a  high  rate  is  placed  upon  costly  articles,  and 
a  low  rate  upon  cheap  articles,  for  mutual  benefit  and  a  just 
distribution  of  burdens.  Of  course,  other  considerations, 
almost  as  various  as  the  character  of  the  goods  transported, 
enter  into  this  question  of  classification,  such  as  bulk  and 
volume,  liability  to  damage,  convenience  of  handling,  quan- 
tity shipped,  etc. 

As  to  the  fourth  allegation  : 

That,  in  practice,  the  railroads  of  California  discriminate  arbitrarily 
and  unjustly  between  individual  shippers  and  between  shipping  points, 
showing  favoritism  to  individuals  and  localities,  to  the  obvious  injury 
of  the  persons  and  places  discriminated  against, 

I  first  deny  that  this  is  the  practice,  and  further  state  that 
no  rule  of  the  company  has  ever  existed  which  permitted  or 
tolerated  such  a  practice.  Every  difference  in  rate  which 
the  rules  of  the  company  permits  arises  out  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  business,  and  is  generally  caused  by  competition. 
And  this  brings  me  directly  to  the  seventh  allegation  : 

That  freights  are  carried  for  longer  distances — as,  for  instance,  to 
terminal  points — for  less,  or  at  the  same  rates  charged  for  shorter  dis- 
tances, 

Which  we  admit  and  justify  by  a  single  illustration.  Take 
tbe  wheat  of  the  country,  with  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  Red  Bluffs,  Bakersfield,  and  Los  Angeles  as  ship- 
ping points,  and  New  Orleans  as  the  objective  point.  And 
here  come  in  the  three  factors  which  limit  and  fix  the  price 
that  the  railroad  company  shall  charge  for  transportation. 
The  first  is  development,  which  applies  most  strongly  in  the 
case  of  the  most  remote  place,  Red  Bluffs  ;  second,  the 
value  of  the  commodity  at  New  Orleans  or  its  ultimate 
point  of  destination,  say  Liverpool ;  and  last,  competition. 
San  Francisco  is  the  chief  competitive  point,  with  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  miles  of  transportation  more  than  from 
Los  Angeles.  Sacramento,  fifty  miles  further  from  the  point 
of  destination  than  Stockton,  has  as  good  facilities  for  reach- 
ing San  Francisco,  the  great  competitive  point,  as  Stockton 
has,  and  will  not  pay  to  the  carrier  any  greater  price  than 
the  latter  pays,  for  the  reason  that  the  competing  advantages 
are  about  equal.  At  Red  Bluffs  the  question  of  develop- 
ment appears  more  strongly  than  at  either  of  the  other 
points,  and  yet  feels  the  influence  of  both  of  the  other  fac- 
tors. The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  also  true  as  re- 
lates to  the  import  commerce  to  be  carried  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  export  commerce  which  will 
find  its  outlet  at  the  Gulf  ports  will  be  supple- 
mented by  an  import  commerce,  and  this  must 
necessarily,  by  the  same  law  of  competition,  be  carried  to 
San  Francisco  at  as  low  rates  as  will  be  charged  for  like 
carriage  to  Los  Angeles.  Now,  the  railroad  practically  has 
but  little  voice  in  the  matter,  outside  of  those  considerations 
which  fix  the  price  that  it  shall  receive.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  whenever  the  railroad  accepts  less  than  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law,  it  is  because  of  considerations  or  circum- 
stances that  it  can  not  control,  but  which  in  themselves  fix 
the  price  which  becomes  an  established  rate.  This  fact 
should  receive  due  consideration.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
controlled  by  these  circumstances,  an  equal  mileage  theory 
would  not  apply  at  all,  and  nothing  can  regulate  it  excepting 
business  laws,  unless  you  deny  to  the  shipper  the  right  of 
competition,  and  regulate  him  in  his  routes  and  prices.  An 
attempt  to  regulate  the  carrier  without  regulating  the  ship- 
per will  always  be  a  failure  ;  and  again  I  may  say  that  the 
only  regulation  possible  is  such  as  business  principles  or  the 
laws  of  business  permit.  When  the  railroad  accepts  less 
for  the  longer  than  for  the  shorter  distance,  it  is  because  cir- 
cumstances compel  it,  and  not  from  choice.  Railroads  are 
no  more  desirous  of  working  for  nothing  than  other  enter- 
prises or  interests  ;  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  voluntarily  carry  for  the  longer  distance 
at  the  same  or  less  rate  than  for  the  shorter,  when  they  could 
obtain  more,  as  to  suppose  that  the  laborer  would  work  a  day 
and  a  half  for  the  same  price  that  he  would  for  one  day. 
The  people  are  not  charged  more  for  the  shorter  distance, 
but  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  take  less  for  the  longer 
distance,  for  certain  causes  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol, viz.,  competition,  or  the  relative  values  of  the  com- 
modities moved. 

Fifth — That  merchants  and  manufacturers  are,  by  force  of  existing 
conditions,  coerced  to  enter  into  contracts  to  ship  all  goods  imported 
by  them  by  rail,  to  their  disadvantage,  and  to  serious  loss  and  injury 
to  their  business. 

This  allegation  would  seem  to  be  suggested  by  individuals 
who  fail  to  have  an  advantage  over  their  neighbors,  which 
perhaps  they  think  themselves  justly  entitled  to.  There  is 
an  open  or  general  tariff  rate  which  all  shippers  may  avail 
themselves  of,  without  any  discrimination.    All  may  also 


avail  themselves  of  the  contract  rate,  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  largest  shipper.  Whether  they  enter  into  this  contract 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  individual  interest  and  opinion  entirely, 
and,  therefore,  isnot  properly  amatter of  publicconcern.  The 
shipper  avails  himself  of  the  open  or  contract  rate  as  to  him 
seems  best,  and  this  contract  system  is  available  to  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  shipper.  No  one  enters  into 
this  contract  unless  he  deems  it  to  his  individual  advantage 
as  against  the  general  tariff  rates. 
In  answer  to  the  sixth  allegation  : 

That  the  coercion  alleged  to  be  practiced  by  the  railroads,  as  set  forth 
in  the  above  count,  prevents  competition  by  the  ocean,  raises  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  transportation,  entails  additional  cost  upon  all  articles 
imported,  and  forces  entire  reliance  upon  overland  railroad  lines,  to  the 
injury  of  the  commerce  of  this  State, 

I  can  only  say  that  before  the  construction  of  the  overland 
railroads,  the  lowest  freight  by  the  Isthmus  was  about  one 
hundred  dollars  per  ton  ;  now  it  is  about  twenty  dollars. 
During  the  past  year,  freights  on  wheat  by  Cape  Horn  ruled 
a  little  over  seventeen  dollars  per  ton.  The  opening  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  brought  that  price  down  immediately  to 
about  ten  dollars,  and  had  that  rate  prevailed  during  the 
past  year  alone,  it  would  have  saved  to  the  farmers  of  this 
State  about  seven  million  dollars  on  the  cost  of  transporting 
that  single  article,  and  I  predict  here  that  the  former  rates 
around  Cape  Horn  will  never  be  restored.  And  this  because 
the  railroad  has  come  in  as  a  competitor  for  the  business. 
Thus  it  appears  the  allegation  that  tbe  contract  freight  sys- 
tem, as  practiced  by  the  railroads,  prevents  competition  by 
the  ocean,  or  raises  the  aggregate  cost  of  transportation,  or 
entails  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  on  articles  imported, 
or  forces  sole  reliance  upon  overland  railroad  lines,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact. 

Allegation  seven  has  already  been  answered. 

Eighth— That  hostility  to  the  railroad  as  a  basis  for  political  action 
is  justified  by  reason  of  the  facts,  to  wit :  That  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  system  of  life  State  was  encouraged  and  aided  by  county, 
state,  and  national  subsidies,  and  that  in  the  processes  of  their  construc- 
tion the  right  of  eminent  domain  was  exercised  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  right  of  way,  and  other  important  matters.  That  all  these  conces- 
sions and  privileges  placed  you  and  your  associates  in  the  attitude  of 
trustees  for  the  public,  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  unconscionable 
that  you  should  be  able  to  earn  profits  amounting,  by  your  own  exhib- 
its, to  something  like  nine  millions  a  year,  and  which  are  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  industries  and  commerce  of  this  State. 

This  allegation  embraces  much  of  error  that  is  widespread 
throughout  this  State,  and  the  entire  United  States  as  well, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  brief  recital  of  the  facts  will  re- 
move the  impression  that  exists.  The  aid  received  in  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was,  in  round 
numbers,  a  loan  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States.  This  was  not  a  gift,  and  there- 
fore not  a  subsidy,  and  for  it  the  Government  has  taken 
ample  security  ;  and  all  it  is  out  in  money  is  only  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  paid  on  these  bonds  and  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  railroad  company.  The 
Government  gave,  also,  some  of  its  land,  of  but  little  value  at 
the  time,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  much  less  value  now 
than  is  generally  supposed.  By  this  the  Government  se- 
cured the  construction  of  the  road,  and  it  has  never  been 
disappointed  in  a  single  expectation  connected  with  it.  As 
appears  by  a  report  of  a  United  States  Senate  Committee, 
taking  the  average  expenses  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
from  1S40  up  to  the  completion  of  the  roads,  as 
against  what  has  been  paid  since  for  much  bet- 
ter service,  the  Government  has  saved  over  three 
million  dollars  per  annum,  assuming  that  the  interest  it  has 
paid  on  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  companies  should  turn  out 
an  entire  loss.  Other  advantages  might  be  enumerated  ; 
but  the  public  mind  will  readily  appreciate  them  without  a 
detailed  statement  here.  The  only  aid  extended  by  the 
State  of  California  to  the  construction  of  the  road  was  by 
virtue  of  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  State, 
in  which  the  State  promised  to  pay  the  interest  on  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  bonds  of  the  company, 
the  latter  to  pay  the  principal  of  those  bonds  at  maturity. 
The  value  of  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  under 
this  contract,  added  to  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation 
due  to  the  increase  of  taxable  property  created  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  produces  a  sum  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  bonds  already  mentioned. 
The  county  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  way  of  compromise, 
gave  four  hundred  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  at 
that  time  of  a  value  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars each,  instead  of  subscribing  for  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  stock  of  the  company,  and  giving  for  it  an  equal 
amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  county,  as  it  was  entitled.  The 
compromise  was  made  at  its  own  solicitation  ;  and  if  it  was  a 
bad  bargain,  it  was  its  own  fault.  The  county  of  Sacra- 
mento subscribed  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
company's  stock,  and  gave  its  bonds  for  an  equal  amount. 
The  county  of  Placer  subscribed  for  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  stock  of  the  company,  and  gave  its  bonds  for  an 
equal  amount.  Both  of  these  counties  afterward  sold  their 
stock  for  more  than  their  bonds  were  worth  at  the  time  of 
their  subscription.  This  embraces  the  entire  amount  of 
aid — national,  state,  and  county — which  was  contributed 
toward  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  ;  and 
when  the  increase  of  taxable  property,  affording  additional 
revenue  to  State  and  county  treasuries,  and  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  State  consequent  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  these  railroad  lines,  come  to  be  considered,  it  seems 
to  me  that  neither  the  State  nor  counties  have  reason  to  re- 
gret their  contributions.  If  the  National  Government,  the 
State,  or  counties  desired  other  benefits  than  those  naturally 
derived  from  the  construction  of  the  road,  they  ought  to 
have  so  stated  in  their  contracts  ;  and  they  are  not  now  en- 
titled to  anything  beyond  the  specific  performance  of  the 
contracts.  To  base  the  right  of  regulation  upon  the  claim 
that,  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  national,  state,  and 
county  aid  was  extended,  would  be  to  claim  the  right  to 
neutralize  such  aid,  and  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  continued  and 
indefinite  loss  for  having  accepted  such  aid. 

Legally  and  equitably  we  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
public  as  all  other  railroads,  subject  to  equal  laws,  and  to  the 
fulfillment  of  every  contract.     I  have  before  stated  that  our 
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corporate  laws  are  merely  in  aid  of  the  natural  right  of  asso- 
ciation. The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  not  exercised  by 
the  railroad  company,  and  in  fact  can  only  be  exercised  by 
the  State  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  it  is  only 
because  the  State  deems  railroad  construction  as  of  such 
eminently  beneficial  character  to  the  public  that  it  is  exer- 
cised, and  in  order  that  the  railroad  may  have  the  right  of 
way  to  build  its  road.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  not 
vested  in  the  railroad  company.  The  State  can  not  divest 
itself  of  it,  and  it  can  not  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  railroad  company.  It  can  only  be  exercised  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  and  for  the  public  benefit.  The  man- 
ner of  its  exercise  proves  this.  The  State,  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  condemns  the  property  to  be  taken ; 
but  since  the  instrumentality  of  transportation  is  a  private 
interest,  the  full  value  of  the  property  taken  must  be  paid  for 
by  it  to  the  owner  from  whom  it  is  taken,  before  it  can  be 
used.  What  is,  therefore,  termed  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  does  not  form  a  basis  of  right  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  railroads,  any  more  than  it  would  confer 
the  right  to  regulate  the  earnings  of  property  belonging  to 
any  other  kind  of  corporation.  Railroad  corporations  are 
not  created  by  the  State  any  more  than  any  other  corpora- 
tions ;  any  more  than  partnerships  are  created.  It  simply 
points  out  how  they  may  be  created,  and  it  is  then  the  work 
of  individuals  to  create  the  corporation  or  the  partnership, 
and  the  property  of  this  corporation  or  partnership  is  to  be 
contributed  primarily  by  individuals,  and  the  ownership  of  the 
property  is  in  individual  citizens,  and  it  should  be  held  for 
their  or  their  successors'  benefit.  An  injury  to  the  property 
of  the  association  of  these  individuals,  under  the  name  of  a 
corporation,  is  as  serious  to  them  as  though  they  held  the 
property  in  an  ordinary  partnership,  or  as  tenants  in  com- 
mon. The  corporation  is  one  thing,  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration is  another,  the  labor  of  the  corporators  is  still 
another,  and  it  is  upon  the  false  theory  that  the  State 
created  the  first,  that  it  has  parted  with  something  of  value, 
that  the  assumption  is  based  of  the  right  to  regulate  the 
labor  and  the  property  of  the  individual  incorporators  and 
stockholders,  for  these  two  latter  are  the  main  things  that 
an  attempt  is  made  to  regulate.  And  to  take  away  from 
these  their  value,  is  to  confiscate  the  labor  of  individuals  ; 
to  confiscate  property  ;  to  blot  out  individual  rights  and 
the  great  associate  principle  upon  which  rests  our 
political,  social,  and  business  prosperity  and  security. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  supposition  that  our 
net  profits  are  nine  million  dollars  per  annum  is  a  great 
mistake.  A  more  careful  scrutiny  of  our  annual  reports 
would  reveal  the  facts.  From  the  apparent  net  earnings 
there  needs  to  be  deducted  the  various  amounts  set  aside 
for  sinking  fund  under  the  law,  legal  expenses,  taxes,  inter- 
est, etc.,  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  net  available 
for  dividends,  so  that,  in  fact,  since  the  completion  of  the 
road  we  have  been  able  to  pay  in  dividends  an  amount 
averaging  only  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  greatest  net 
earned  in  any  one  year  was  in  1875,  when  it  reached 
nearly  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  stock  issued,  or,  in 
exact  figures,  four  million  three  hundred  and  three  thousand 
fifty  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents.  The  next  largest  year 
was  1881,  when  the  total  was  four  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  and  seventy-three 
cents.  Contrast  this  showing  with  that  made  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  for  the  same  year,  (see  Poor's  Manual, 
page  272).  The  Central  Pacific's  available  revenue  from  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven  miles  was  four  million 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  dollars 
and  seventy-three  cents.  That  of  the  Pennsylvania's  from 
one  thousand  one  hundred  seventy-two  and  a  half  miles  was 
nine  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents. 
In  answer  to  the  ninth  allegation  : 

That  an  irreconcilable  conflict  exists  between  transportation  and 
production, 

Permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  without  foundation  in 
reason  or  in  fact.  The  two  are  to  a  large  degree  mutually 
dependent,  and  especially  is  transportation  dependent  upon 
production. 

Without  production  the  carrier  would  have  nothing  to 
transport,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  production  is  dependent 
upon  transportation,  because  without  transportation  the  sur- 
plus could  not  reach  its  market,  and  the  inter-dependence  of 
the  relation  between  these  two  interests  is  proven  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  greater  volume  of  the  staple  products 
of  the  country  is  moved  to  its  destination  and  market  at  rates 
below  the  average  cost  of  transportation.  The  relative  rights 
and  interests  of  transportation  and  production  are  compro- 
mised and  adjusted  to  each  other  by  means  of  classification 
of  freights,  already  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  answer. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  higher  the  maximum,  the  lower 
the  possible  minimum.  For  instance,  the  average  cost  of 
movement  being  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  a  ton  of  silk  or 
other  luxuries  moved  at  the  maximum  rate  of  fifteen  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  would  enable  the  company  to  move  thirteen 
tons  of  wheat  at  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  and  yet  maintain 
the  necessary  average.  There  is  scarcely  anything  that  the 
farmer  buys  at  the  store  that  would  be  sold  to  him  any 
cheaper  if  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  were  made. 
For  instance,  suppose  that  the  freight  from  San  Francisco 
to  some  other  point  is  four  dollars  per  ton  •  a  reduction  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  would  be  equal  to  only  one-half  mill  per 
pound,  a  reduction  so  inconsiderable  that  it  would  not  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  vendor  or  the  vendee.  But  the 
increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  especially  for  long  distances, 
on  the  products  of  the  farmer,  might  determine  the  question 
of  production. 

In  answer  to  the  tenth  allegation  : 

That  material  reductions  in  the  rates  of  freight  and  fare  are  de- 
manded by  consideration  of  the  interests  of  both  labor  and  capital, 
I  assert  that  the  rates  in  this  State,  every  fair  circumstance 
considered,  are  as  low  as  the  rates  upon  railroads  in  any  part 
of  the  world  ;  and  to  illustrate  this,  on  selecting  for  compari- 
son the  rates  of  twenty  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  average  rate  of 
2.64  cents  per  mile  for  passengers,  while  that  prevailing  on 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  including  the  higher  rates 
charged  in  Nevada  and  the  territories  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico,  is  only  an  average  of  2.47  cents  per  mile. 


Eleventh — That  the  opening  of  the  railroad  route  of  transportation 
to  Gulf  ports,  by  which  the  wheat,  wool,  wine,  and  other  staple  pro- 
ductions of  this  State  will  be  transported  to  ships  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, will  drive  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the'port'of  [San  Francisco 
the  import  commerce  now  carried  thereon,  and  place  the  producers  of 
California  at  the  mercy  of  monopolized  lines  of  transportation  for  the 
carrying  of  their  products. 

Is  seems  to  me  that  the  above  is  fully  answered  by  the 
fact  that  the  ocean  must  always  remain  an  open  route,  by 
Cape  Horn  and  by  the  Isthmus.  There  will  be  additional 
overland  railroad  lines  through  our  own  country,  through 
the  British  possessions,  and  through  Mexico,  and  these  will 
be  regulators  that  will  keep  the  rates  on  the  Central  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads  always  within  bounds. 

I  think  I  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  opening  of  the 
Southern  transcontinental  route  will  encourage  develop- 
ment, and  confer  prosperity  upon  the  people  who  support 
the  commercial  mart  of  San  Francisco.  In  that  pros- 
perity San  Francisco  must  necessarily  share.  The  saving 
to  the  people  of  seven  million  dollars  per  annum  on  the  cost 
of  transportation  on  a  single  staple  product  of  the  support- 
ing territory  of  San  Francisco,  alone  affords  ample  illustra- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  prosperity  which  the  Southern 
transcontinental  route  must  necessarily  confer  upon  the 
people  of  this  State.  The  experience  of  the  past  affords 
ample  guarantee  to  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  against  injury  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railroad  lines  which  have  that  metropolis  for 
their  Pacific  Ocean  terminus.  The  vast  increase  in  the 
volume  of  commerce  passing  through  the  Golden  Gate  by 
reason  of  the  development  consequent  upon  construction  of 
the  railroad  svstern  of  the  State  and  the  transcontinental 
lines  now  reaching  here,  points  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  neither  the  import  nor  the  export  commerce  of  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  will  be  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  and  augmented. 

Steam  transportation  by  land  is  confined  to  fixed  lines, 
involving  the  construction  of  railways,  requiring  large  in- 
vestments of  capital ;  but  by  way  of  the  ocean  San  Fran- 
cisco sustains  cheaD  commercial  relations  with  every  part  of 
the  world.  But  this  fact  would  not  make  her  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium  without  lines  of  communication  with  the 
interior.  The  existence  of  a  harbor  is  nothing  in  itself,  but 
if  that  harbor  has  lines  of  transportation  bv  rail  and  river 
converging  into  it,  then  converging  lines  of  commerce  by 
ocean  converts  it  into  a  focal  centre  of  exchange  and  distri- 
bution. The  harbor  of  San  Diego  is  sufficiently  safe  and 
commodious  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  commerce  of 
Liverpool,  but  the  reason  whv  a  great  commercial 
city  exists  on  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  and  not  on  the 
harbor  of  San  Diego,  is  because  the  former  has  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  communication  by  river  and  rail  with  the  in- 
terior. San  Francisco  is  connected  by  ocean  with  every 
port  on  the  globe  that  is  visited  for  commercial  purposes. 
Her  commercial  lines  radiate  from  the  Golden  Gate  like  the 
rays  of  a  sun.  A  corresponding  radiation  of  lines  of  com- 
munication connecting  her  harbor  with  the  interior,  however 
great  their  number,  can  only  augment  her  commercial  great- 
ness, and  make  her  harbor  one  of  the  most  important  ports 
of  the  world,  both  for  import  and  export  commerce. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  every  candid,  unpreju- 
diced, and  argumentative  consideration  of  these  important 
questions  only  brings  into  stronger  relief  the  inter-depend- 
ence of  transportation  with  every  other  material  interest  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  every  element 
of  progress  and  prosperity,  that  to  inflict  upon  it  an  injury 
is  to  strike  a  blow  equally  at  every  other  material  and  com- 
mercial interest.  You  say  your  questions  are  formulated 
from  speeches  and  documents  of  a  political  campaign.  If 
party  methods  take  the  direction  of  promising  reductions  in 
the  rates  of  transportation,  and  parties  are  to  challenge  each 
other  to  a  rivalry  in  bids  of  this  character,  then  the  party 
that  anticipates  the  ultimate  logic  of  such  a  contest,  and 
promises  that  transportation  under  its  administration  shall 
cost  nothing,  will  at  once  surpass  its  competitors  in  the 
breadth  of  its  conceptions  and  the  splendor  of  its  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  confiscation. 

I  entertain,  however,  no  apprehension  of  such  a  result. 
The  enlightened  sense  of  justice  inseparable  from  the  civili- 
zation of  the  age  in  which  our  people  live  may  be  depended 
upon  to  promote  enterprise,  encourage  development,  and 
maintain  unimpaired  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Leland  Stanford. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  have  sent  out  cards  for  a  ball,  to  take 
place  at  Milbrae  on  the  fifth  of  September.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton and  Miss  Huntington  are  at  the  Palace.  They  intend  returning 
East  early  in  September.  General  Houghton  arrives  from  New  York 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  He  will  join  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  are 
now  in  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of  next  year.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  sixteenth  instant  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  jr.  fnee  Livingston)  at  luncheon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mills  are  now  at  Milbrae.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Hopkins  and 
family  have  left  Newport,  and  are  now  at  Saratoga.  From  there  they 
will  proceed  to  the  White  Mountains,  at  which  place  they  remain  during 
the  heated  term.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Hutchins  have  returned  from  the 
East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey,  of  the  Palace,  went  down  to  Monterey 
on  Saturday  last  to  spend  a  few  days.  Mr.  Goad  has  returned  to  the  Pal- 
ace from  Monterey.  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  wife,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Sharon,  are  at  Tahoe,  where  they  will  spend  a  week  or  more. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  will  accompany  her  son  East  next  week,  whither 
he  goes  to  enter  Harvard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shorb,  of  San  Gabriel,  have 
been  at  the  Occidental  most  of  the  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Staples 
and  their  daughter,  Miss  Kittie  Staples,  are  at  Summit  Soda  Springs. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Evans  and  daughter,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.  Col.  Creed  Haymond  has  been  visiting  Sacramento,  her  former 
home.  I-  A.  Fillmore,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  Georee  Crocker  are  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory. Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Simonton, 
Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  and  Hon.  William 
M.  Gwin  and  Mrs.  Gwin  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Irwin,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  and  Mrs.  Com- 
mander Boyd,  of  Mare  Island,  who  went  down  to  Monterey  a  few  days 
ago,  have  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  of  Oakland, 
returned  from  the  East  on  Monday  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Laton,  of 
the  Palace,  have  been  spendinga  portion  of  the  week  at  Monterey.  Mrs. 
D.  G.  Wells,  arrived  here  from  Camp  Bidwell  a  few  days  ago,  and  is 
theguestof  Mrs.  Wm.  Collier,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Mrs.  Tohn  Corning, 
Judge  Field  and  Mrs.  Field,  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  family,  and  Eugene  Dewey 
returned  from  Monterey  on  Monday  last.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  wife, 
after  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey,  returned  to  Milbrae  on  Tues- 
day last.  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at 
Palo  Alto  on  Saturday  la^t.  amon?  whom  were  a  number  of  Washing- 
ton and  Philadelphia  people,  after  >•  v^h  th°  guests  went  to  Monterey 
and  5tayed_until  Tuesday  morning  last. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


A.  Vogeler,  of  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  St.  Jacob's  Oil,  is 
dead.  His  large  clientele  of  advertisers  will  deeply  regret 
that  he  did  not  apply  his  own  remedy  in  time  to  save  his,  to 
them,  most  precious  life.  The  Argonaut  is  not  among  the 
mourners. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Sherman,  of  Kern  County,  will  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Repub- 
lican convention.  He  is  a  good  man  for  the  place,  and  in 
all  respects  qualified  to  perform  its  duties.  This  is  in  every 
way  a  fitting  nomination  to  be  made. 


The  anti-Sunday  law  resolution  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form is  now  the  subject  of  explanation  by  Democratic  party 
writers  and  orators.  It  was  placed  there  by  the  League  of 
Freedom.  This  act  was  accomplished  bv  the  saloon  dele- 
gates from  San  Francisco  and  the  lesser  cities  of  the  State. 
It  satisfies  the  beer  and  liquor  interest.  It  has  caught  the 
beer  and  liquor  voters.  If  it  can  be  so  explained  that  it  will 
lose  no  Democratic  temperance  voters,  and  ratrh  some 
Republican  whiskv  voters,  it  will  have  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject proposed  by  the  League  of  Freedom.     We  shall  see. 


Another  flunkey  gone  to  Paris.  Mr.  Morton,  an  Ameri- 
can banker,  having  become  rich,  was  sent  as  minister  to 
France.  He  has  no  other  qualification  for  the  place  than 
his  coin.  With  his  coin  he  has  hired  the  proscenium  box  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  directly  opposite  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  France.  Another  wealthy  nob.  Mr. 
Astor,  of  New  York,  goes  as  minister  to  Rome.  We  hope 
he  will  take  a  palace  opposite  the  Vatican,  and  set  un  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pope,  or  camp  near  the  Quirinal.and  reflect  the 
shine  of  his  American  eagle  over  upon  Humbert  and  Mar- 
guerite.    This  shoddy  is  growing  rank,  and  begins  to  smell. 


For  some  years  past  we  have  been  threatened  with  the 
formation  of  an  anti-monopoly  partv.  A  prominent  grocer 
in  New  York  and  leading  dealer  in  bull-butter  flooded  this 
continent  with  his  anti-monopoly  literature.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  then  seized  hold  of  the  idea,  and  endeavored 
to  appropriate  it,  and  allow  the  whisky  traffic  to  monopolize 
Sundav.  Now  comes  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Robert 
J.  Harrison,  engaged  in  this  traffic  of  alcohol,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  The  railroad  company  charges  Mr.  Harrison  fifty 
dollars  a  car-load  for  hauling  his  rum  more  than  he  thinks  it 
ouffht.  Mr.  Harrison,  of  the  whisky  trafficking  firm  of  Rich- 
ards &  Harrison,  demands  of  the  railroad  company, 
as  common  carriers,  the  transportation  of  his  alco- 
holic compounds  at  such  rates  as  the  merchants  shall 
deem  reasonable.  If  we  could  apply  this  rule  to  Messrs. 
R.  &:  H.  in  their  trade,  and  could  fix  the  selling  price  of  their 
poisonous  compound  at  what  we  think  it  is  worth,  or  what 
we  think  it  costs  them,  it  would  be  cheap  enough  for  hogs 
to  wallow  in.  If  we  could  fix  the  price  at  the 
cost  of  the  ruin  we  think  it  would  produce,  it  would 
be  so  dear  that  no  prohibitory  law  would  be  required  to 
suppress  the  nefarious  business.  We  welcome  this  new 
candidate  for  political  distinction,  and  hope  room  may  be 
found  for  the  manufacturers  and  traffickers  in  alcoholic 
drinks  to  have  an  entire  monopoly  of  all  the  anti-monopoly 
capital  they  can  make  out  of  a  refusal  of  railroads  to  haul 
alcoholic  poison  over  the  country  at  reduced  rates. 


When  the  machine  politicians  shall  have  secured  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Estee,  then  comes  the  appeal  to  all  good 
Republicans  to  harmonize  in  a  united  effort  for  his  election. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  party  when 
all  good  Republicans  would  have  responded  to  the  appeal. 
There  was  a  time  ere  the  smoke  of  the  Rebellion  had  passed ; 
when  the  embers  of  the  civil  war  were  still  smouldering ; 
when  there  were  national  matters  unadjusted  ;  when  the 
party  appeal  came  with  overwhelming  force  to  party  men  ; 
when,  in  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  at  the  call  of  pa- 
triotism, they  were  willing  to  bury  personal  resentments, 
and  forget  and  forgive  the  blows  received  in  party  conflicts. 
And  vet  there  is  a  noticeable  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Republican  party  that  demonstrates  the  feebleness 
of  party  discipline  to  coerce  its  members  to  the  support 
of  an  unfit  nomination,  and  one  that,  by  every  honorable  rule 
of  party  organization,  ought  not  to  have  been  made.  Mr. 
George  Gorham  secured  the  nomination  of  his  party  when 
it  was  twenty  thousand  in  majority  by  the  same  appliances, 
by  the  use  of  the  same  means,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  same 
men  who  are  now  working  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Estee.  He 
was  nominated  aerainst  General  Bidwell  by  one  or  two  votes 
in  convention.  He  was  beaten  by  H.  H.  Haight  nearly  ten 
thousand  votes.  The  party  is  not  as  strong  now  as  then. 
Party  discipline  has  weakened  since  then.  The  temperance 
and  Sunday  folk  did  not  then  form  as  active  an  element  as 
now.  The  debris  question  was  not  then  at  issue.  The  po- 
litical character  of  Mr.  Gorham  was  as  good  as  that  of 
Mr.  Estee.  His  record  was  as  good,  and  as  a  party 
servant  he  had  been  more  consistent  and  faithful. 
He  was  beaten  by  the  defection  of  his  own  party.  All  over 
the  State  good  Republicans  abstained  from  voting.  They 
believed  that  H.  H.  Haight  was  an  honest,  capable  man, 
and  a  gentleman,  and  that  under  his  administration  public 
affairs  would  not  come  to  grief.  They  were  not  mistaken, 
and  he  made  a  good  governor.  History  sometimes  re- 
peats itself,  not  capriciously  or  without  cause.  Like  acts 
produce  like  consequences.  Like  causes  produce  similar 
events.  The  Republican  party  stands  to-day  on  a  narrow 
and  slippery  peninsula,  with  deep  water  on  either  side.  It 
is  not  strong  enough  to  be  insolent.  The  ice  is  thin,  and  the 
current  runs  deep  and  swift  beneath  it.  Desirous  that  it 
should  take  no  dangerous  chances  of  defeat,  we  hope  it  will 
nominate  a  strong  and  honorable  man  as  its  candidate  for 
governor. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Sanger,  of  Louisville,  disappeared  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  on  Friday  evening,  her  husband,  growing  a 
little  uneasy  on  account  of  her  absence,  began  making  in- 
quiries concerning  her.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Mr.  San- 
ger's being  anxious  that  Barbara  should  have  ?.  c' 
comments  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


"  Many  of  the  remarkable  episodes  in  summer  resort  life 
are  enacted  down  by  the  beach,"  writes  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercials Cape  May  correspondent.  "  Yesterday  I  saw  sev- 
eral couples  meet  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  garbs 
totally  unknown  to  most  people  in  the  West.  The  bathing 
suits  worn  here  are  more  modest  than  those  to  be  seen  at 
most  summer  resorts.  Styles  in  these  garments  in  late  years 
have  changed  considerably.  Formerly  a  lady's  suit  com- 
prised two  pieces,  one  including  the  skirt  and  waist,  and  the 
other  the  drawers,  while  now  the  waist  and  drawers  form  one 
piece,  the  same  as  those  worn  by  the  males,  and  the  skirt  is 
the  separate  garment.  The  suits  are  worn  shorter  than 
ever,  and  George  W.  Hughes,  of  Philadelphia,  who  owns 
the  leading  bath-suit  rendezvous  here,  tells  me  he  is  unable 
to  supply  the  demand  for  short  drawers  and  high  sleeves 
that  are  made  upon  him  by  the  ladies.  'The  fact  is,:  he 
says,  'they  can't  get  them  too  short.'  Blue  is  the  rage,  and 
they  are  usually  trimmed  with  white.  At  Coney  Island  the 
most  shocking  bathing  suits  in  the  world  are  worn.  They 
consist  of  a  knit  material,  very  similar  to  gauze,  being,  as 
my  informant  expressed  himself,  '  next  to  nothing,  and  when 
they  are  wet  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  gaze.3  " 

At  a  brilliant  entertainment  given  in  London  last  week  by 
Lady  Esme*  Gordon,  the  band  failed  to  arrive,  and  the  noble 
hostess  was  at  her  wits'  ends  to  know  how  to  obtain  music 
for  the  waiting  dancers.  The  difficulty  was,  however,  over- 
come by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntley,  Countess  of 
Lindsay,  and  Lady  Harlech,  each  taking  turns  at  the  piano, 
and  playing  waltzes  and  polkas  ad  libitum. 

One  of  the  dullest  seasons  ever  known  in  London  came 
to  a  close  on  August  12th,  when  all  the  world  flocked  to 
Scotland  for  the  first  day  of  grouse  shooting.  In  spite  of 
one  or  two  very  notable  weddings,  a  grand  ball  at  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy,  and  some  few  other  state  entertainments,  the 
season  has  been  strikingly  and  depressingly  dull.  And  in 
Paris  the  short  period  of  summer  gayety  has  been  utterly 
without  vim  or  go.  Mrs.  Morton's  last  grand  reception, 
which  was  given  just  before  her  departure  for  the  baths,  was 
a  most  curious  assemblage  of  American  tourists,  and  excited 
not  a  little  astonishment  among  the  few  Parisians  present. 
There  were  ladies  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  costume  ; 
some  in  walking-dress,  and  some  in  ball-dress  ;  some  in 
high-necked  gowns  and  long  sleeves,  others  extremely  dicol- 
letees,  and  with  no  sleeves  at  all.  One  woman,  in  a  costume 
resembling  a  tiger-skin,  made  a  great  effect,  but  was  outdone 
by  a  friend  whose  skirt  was  covered  with  embroiderd  ani- 
mals, with  a  green-and-gold  lizard  for  a  necklace. 

The  "traveling-dress,"  so  called,  is  abolished,  and  so  are 
linen  dusters,  by  women  of  taste.  The  experienced  traveler 
who  comprehends  human  nature  on  the  road,  knows  that  to 
be  quietly  and  fashionably  dressed  in  fabrics  of  the  finest 
is  the  way  to  command  respect  and  attention.  A  usual  and 
elegant  costume  is  made  of  silver-gray  or  drab  pongee,  that 
sheds  the  dust,  and  is  not  injured  by  water.  The  traveling- 
ulster,  dust-cloak,  or  pelisse  is  made  from  the  same  material. 
These  should  reach  the  edge  of  the  dress.  Jewelry,  fringes, 
or  lace  ruin  the  harmony  that  must  exist,  and  are  an  offense 
to  the  eye. 

"A  great  stir  has  been  caused  in  London  'clubland,'" 
writes  the  New  York  Tribunes  occasional  correspondent, 
'*  by  the  news  that  Mr.  Horace,  more  familiarly  known  as 
1  Ghillie'  Farquhar,  is  going  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Farquhar 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  popular  young  '  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure'  about  town.  Perhaps  'wit' is  too  strong  a 
word  for  'Ghillie's'  witticisms,  which  partake  largely  of  that 
quality  of 'cheek,' as  it  is  called  at  Eton,  which  was  em- 
ployed to  perfection  by  Brummell.  It  is,  however,  very  dif- 
ferently used.  Brummell,  as  my  grandfather  told  me,  af- 
fected the  bel  esprit  and  a  tone  of  elegant  raillery,  largely 
mingled  with  superciliousness,  not  to  say  disdain.  Mr.  Far- 
quhar's  fun  is  of  such  fair  complexion  altogether  that  inno- 
cent youths  retail  his  sayings  as  if  they  were  spoken  in  good 
faith.  'Awfully  good  thing  that  of  Ghillie's,  you  know,'  and 
then  comes  something  which,  as  Charles  Matthews  said  of 
the  jokes  of  his  father's  time,  does  not  seem  quite  so  good 
when  'taken  cold/  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Farquhar's  fun  is 
like  delicate  Burgundy.  It  will  not  'carry/  as  wine-mer- 
chants have  it  ;  but  his  jokes  are  godd  when  uttered  in  his 
careless,  apparently  innocent  way,  just  leaving  room  for 
doubt  whether  his  humor  is  unconsciousness  or  not.  To  il- 
lustrate my  exact  meaning,  I  will  give  a  recent  instance  of 
Ghiliie's  style.  He  went  one  day  into  one  of  his  many  clubs 
— that  more  especially  frequented  by  the  not-very-thickly- 
gilded  youths  of  the  day,  Ghillie  was  sumptuously  arrayed 
in  evening  garments  of  the  latest  fashion.  His  shirt-front 
was  a  thing  of  beauty,  spacious  as  his  frame  would  permit,  his 
jewelry  rich  and  curious,  and  the  orchid  in  his  buttonhole 
rivaled  one  of  Lord  Crewe's.  '  Bai  Jove,  Ghillie  !'  said  one 
of  his  '  pals,'  with  a  look  of  admiration,  '  you've  got  'em  on 
to-night,  old  man,  and  no  mistake.5  Ghillie  gazed  inno- 
cently, and  perhaps  a  little  vacantly  upon  him,  and  said  : 
'  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes  as 
well  as  you  other  fellows.  I'm  sure  I'm  nearly  as  hard-up 
as  the  rest  of  you.'  " 

Richard  Whiteing,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  World, 
thus  describes  a  fashionable  Parisienne's  bath-room  :  The 
bath-room  is  round,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  quilted 
everywhere  with  black  satin,  relieved  by  yellow  buttons  ; 
there  is  no  window  either  in  the  walls  or  ceiling.  The  light 
comes  from  pink  lustres  born  by  nymphs  in  white  marble. 
The  sofa,  low  and  broad,  is  in  quilted  satin.  The  pier-glass 
is  framed  with  flying  cupids.  The  bath,  in  black  marble 
shaped  like  a  Roman  car,  is  half  buried  in  flowers.  The  gilt 
linen  basket  hangs  over  a  brazier,  burning  perfumes.  The 
carpet  is  a  black  bear-skin.  The  bath-mixture  is  com- 
pounded (after  the  recipe  of  a  learned  chemist)  of  almond- 
juice,  benjoin,  Constantinople  rose-water,  cocoanut  milk  and 
palm  leaves.  It  should  be  as  hot  as  possible,  warm  water 
having,  like  rold,  the  eff-ct  of  closing  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
The  bath  may  last  an  hour,  though  most  people  would  be  ' 
glad  lo  get  out  of  this  mixture  as  soon  as  possible,  and  after 


that  another  hour  may  probably  be  employed  in  polishing 
the  feet  and  hands.  But  the  whole  time  is  not  necessarily 
lost  to  the  mind,  for  ladies  may  "  meditate  on  combinations 
in  toilets"  while  they  are  on  the  simmer. 

"The  youngsters  are,  as  a  rule,  most  strikingly  costumed 
at  Saratoga,"  writes  Clara  Belle  to  the  Cincinnati  E?iquirer. 
"  Some  of  the  dear  little  creatures  are  perfect  pictures  of 
striking  and  elegant  garb.  I  am  moved  to  say,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  fashion  is  not  always  so  changeable  as  she  is 
accused  of  being.  It  is  eight  years  since  the  princesse  form 
of  dress  for  little  girls  came  in,  and  now  it  is  as  popular  as 
ever.  Even  the  Mother  Hubbard  draperies  are  most  fre- 
quently shirred  on  to  a  princesse  sacque,  and  the  variety  of 
superimposed  draperies  on  this  model  are  unnumbered. 
Some  of  these  miniature  belles  are  comically  flirty.  A  miss 
of  twelve  at  my  hotel  is  a  perfect  little  heart-smasher.  She 
appears  in  as  many  as  six  costumes  in  a  single  day,  includ- 
ing a  bathing-dress  which  would  be  shocking  if  she  were  a 
year  or  two  older,  and  is  slightly  questionable  now,  since  it 
exposes  her  bare  legs  to  considerably  above  the  knees.  A 
combination  of  plain  and  plaided  gingham  seems  to  be  the 
popular  unpretentious  costume  for  children  at  this  place. 
Dressier  ones  are  made  of  two  kinds  of  satine  in  combina- 
tion. Still  more  elaborate  toilets  are  of  white  and  tinted 
veiling  with  lace-like  embroidery  for  trimming,  satin  ribbon 
for  loops  and  cascades,  and  sometimes  a  surah  sash  bow  in 
the  back.  The  most  expensive  dresses  for  little  girls,  those 
of  silk  and  damasse,  are  also  made  in  the  princesse  style,  no 
matter  what  effect  the  superimposed  draperies  and  trimmings 
may  give.  Checked  taffetas  and  Louisines,  as  well  as  small 
figured  damasses  and  silk  foulards  in  chene  striped  and 
checked  effects,  are  also  used  for  full  dress  toilets.  A  fea- 
ture of  this  summer's  dress  is  embroidery  and  lace  in  designs 
that  show  the  purpose  of  the  artist  to  be  that  of  creating 
juvenile  patterns  for  juvenile  wearers.  For  garden  parties 
and  evenings  little  girls  sometimes  wear  costumes  quite 
similar  to  those  of  their  seniors.  This  is  feasible,  owing  to 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  trails." 


"We  note,"  says  the  American  Queen,  "that  straw-rides 
have  become  popular  at  Long  Branch.  It  may  be  explained 
for  the  information  of  people  who  fortunately  know  nothing 
of  such  things  from  experience,  that  the  dozen  or  more  young 
people  going  on  this  description  of  excursion,  tumble  indis- 
criminately into  a  large  cart,  where  the  straw  is  scattered 
over  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  start  out  about  eight  o'clock 
for  some  more  or  less  distant  point,  where  a  dance  or  supper 
has  been  arranged.  The  party  returns  early  in  the  morning 
— about  one  or  two  o'clock.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  straw- 
rides  are  countenanced  at  Long  Branch,  and  wonder  that 
such  parties  can  find  chaperones."  Straw-rides  have  for 
some  time  been  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast — frequently 
without  any  chaperones  at  all. 

There  is  a  pleasant  variety  about  the  bathing-costumes, 
observes  the  Philadelphia  Progress.  A  young  lady  at  Cape 
May,  one  of  Baltimore's  fair  daughters,  disports  among  the 
breakers  in  a  suit  combining  three  colors— red,  white,  and 
blue.  With  her  pointed  tri-color  cap,  and  the  minor  acces- 
sories to  correspond,  she  is  a  very  charming  representative 
of  Dame  Columbia.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  "  Josephine." 
Her  dress  of  white  flannel  is  striped  with  navy-blue,  the 
blouse  waist  has  deep  cuffs  and  a  sailor  collar,  and  she  wears 
a  broad-brimmed  sailor  hat  lined  with  cardinal.  "  The  lass 
that  loved  a  sailor "  wins  many  admiring  glances.  Cape 
May  has  also  a  damsel  of  the  purely  aesthetic  type.  She 
promenaded  the  board-walk  the  other  afternoon  clad  in  a 
gown  of  fawn-color,  embroidered  in  pale-blue  flowers.  There 
was  much  soft,  lacy  drapery,  the  whole  partly  enveloped  in 
an  embroidered  crepe  shawl,  with  deep  fringe,  and  all  hung 
delightfully  "  limp."  The  maiden's  hair  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing— light  and  frowsy,  waving  over  a  pale,  delicate  face.  She 
walked,  or  rather  glided,  with  a  swaying  motion,  and  every- 
body realized  that  they  were  looking  upon  a  true  disciple  of 
the  new  faith. 


The  other  day  a  lady  was  seen  driving  in  the  New  York 
Central  Park  with  a  hat  that  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  great  bronze  spider  and  its  web,  the  latter  of  course  form- 
ing the  brim.     Although  peculiar,  the  effect  was  not  bad. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  about  the  only  married  man  of 

his  age  in  London  society  who  habitually  goes  to  balls  and 
dances.  Few  Englishmen  are  regular  ball-goers  after  thirty- 
five. A  young  woman  bathed  at  one  of  the  Eastern  sea- 
side resorts  the  other  day  in  a  suit  of  blue  silk  trimmed  with 
swan's-down.  Spectators  were  unable  to  decide  whether  she 
belonged  to  a  circus  or  a  lunatic  asylum. Boston  fashion- 
ables at  Swampscott  have  organized  a  series  of  intellectual 
teas  which  are  held  at  the  cottages  of  the  different  members. 
They  have  cultured  teas,  Emerson  muffins,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  waffles,  Pilgrim  crackers,  and   real   old-fashioned 

gossip  and   scandal   tarts. Queen  Victoria   weighs  two 

hundred  pounds. At  a  recent  "  Mother  Goose"  entertain- 
ment, given  at  Seabridge,  Massachusetts,  the  garden  of 
Mistress  Mary  Quite  Contrary  was  represented  by  maidens 
all  in  a  row  arranged  as  eleven  large  flowers,  such  as  the 
lily,  narcissus,  aster,  sunflower,  and  others  ;  in  the  centre  of 
each  a  lovely  girlish  face  looked  up,  and  all  bending  slightly 
as  if  the  wind  swayed  them  to  and  fro. When  the  Ger- 
man Empress  travels  in  summer  the  roof  of  her  railroad 
carriage  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  turf,  which  is  watered  fre- 
quently during  the  day  as  a  device  to  keep  her  cool. 

There  is  to  be  a  freak  in  cravats  this  fall.  At  least  an  at- 
tempt is  to   be  made  to  introduce  the  costly  lace-trimmed 

style  worn  two  hundred  years  ago. Whist-players  are  so 

fine  at  certain  Eastern  watering-places  as  to  use  satin-back, 
hand-painted  playing  cards.  Nobody  understands  the  special 
advantages  of  such  cards,  as  they  do  not  "feel"  pleasantly 

in  the  hands. Little  "niggers  "  are  coming  into  fashion 

as  pages  in  Paris  ;  their  complexions  throw  out  the  white- 
ness of  their  mistress's  skin. Flowers  are  the  chief  deco- 
ration of  the  table  at  Newport  dinner-parties  this  season, 
and  nothing  could  be  prettier.  At  Mrs.  Aster's,  on  a  recent 
evening,  the  centre  of  the  table  was  banked  up  with  white 

roses  three   feet  high. Live   kittens  and  fluffy  chickens 

are  a  staple  commodity  at  fashionable  English  fairs.  Cats 
are  favorites  in  London  society,  and  much  attention  is  paid 
to  their  cultivation  in  the  best  circles. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


We  have  received  from  J.  E.  Hilgard,  Superintendent  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  "Tide  Tables  for  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1883."  This  volume  is  published  by  the  U. 
S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  for  sale  by 
Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.;  price,  25  cents. 


"  The  Annals  of  a  Baby"  was  published  about  four  years  ago  anony- 
mously, and  at  that  time  attracted  attention.  It  is  now  republished 
with  the  author's  name  attached,  Sarah  B.  Stebbins.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
frothy  little  volume,  written  in  the  gushing  style  of  an  exuberant 
mother.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft;  price,  $1. 

The  author  of  "  The  Honorable  Miss  Ferrard  "  has  just  written  a 
collection  of  short  stories  and  sketches  which  bear  the  title  of  the  initial 
story,  "  Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor."  This  writer  possesses 
a  rare  faculty  for  sketching  the  habits  and  characters  of  English  and 
Irish  peasantry,  and  her  stories  never  fail  in  their  attraction.  Published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  London  and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ; 
price,  $r. 

Lately  published  are  two  valuable  works  on  photography  :  "  Modern 
Dry  Plates,"  by  Dr.  J-  M.  Elder,  of  the  Imperial  Vienna  Academy, 
edited  by  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  the  British  Photographic  Society, 
and  "The  Art  and  Practice  of  Silver  Printing."  The  volumes  enter 
into  every  particular  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  are  profusely 
illustrated.  Published  and  for  sale  by  E.  &  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Dudley  C.  Stone,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  this  city, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  schoolmaster  puzzles  with 
which  the  average  arithmetics  are  padded  out  are  entireiy  needless  for 
the  scholar's  knowledge  of  the  main  subject,  has  for  this  reason  collected 
a  thousand  graded  examples,  embodying  the  foremost  and  most  useful 
principles  of  arithmetic,  and  publishes  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  en- 
titled "The  Essentials  of  Arithmetic."  Published  and  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 


Tom  Hood's  punning  verse  and  prose  has  greatly  fallen  into  the 
background  during  the  last  decade,  and  although  his  writings  are 
always  delightfully  funny,  yet  the  present  generation  is  unfamiliar  with 
much  of  his  wittiest  work.  An  Eastern  firm  has,  therefore,  begun  the 
publication  of  some  of  his  comicalities,  and  published  as  an  initial  vol- 
ume, "Hood's  Own,"  with  its  original  engravings,  and  bound  in 
paper.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  25  cents. 


The  latest  number  in  the  series  of  ' '  Leaflets  from  Standard  Authors  " 
is  "Passages  from  the  Works  of  W.  H.  Prescott,"  compiled  by  Jose- 
phine E.  Hodgdon.  Like  the  former  numbers  it  consists  of  two  parts, 
a  bound  pamphlet  for  the  teacher's  use,  consisting  of  important  extracts 
from  the  author's  works,  and  the  same  extracts  printed  on  separate 
leaves  for  the  pupils'  use.  This  series  is  well  prepared,  and  will  do 
much  toward  familiarizing  scholars  with  standard  works.  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott&  Co.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  J.  A.  Hofmann, 
206  Montgomery  Street  ;  price,  50  cents. 


The  stories  of  noted  criminals  and  law-trials  have  always  possessed 
much  fascination  for  the  average  reader.  In  no  other  country  has 
there  been  such  a  field  for  clever  impostures  and  robberies  as  in  France. 
The  criminals  of  that  country  are  more  successful,  and  are  gifted  with 
far  greater  audacity  than  English,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish  rogues. 
They  are  the  same  gifts  that  render  the  French  detective  police 
superior  to  those  or  any  other  land.  Mr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  just  written  a  volume  on  this  subject,  entitled  "Noted  French 
Trials  :  Imposters,  and  Adventurers."  Eight  celebrated  trials  are  dis- 
cussed, comprising  the  narratives  of  as  many  noted  individuals  who 
have  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  agitated  the  French 
nation.  The  stories  are  all  highly  romantic,  and  the  fact  that  the  clever 
swindler  was  always  brought  to  earth  in  the  end  renders  them  none 
the  less  interesting.  The  stories  of  Collet  and  Cartouche  surpass  in 
interest  a  great  many  novels.  Published  by  Soule  &  Bugbee,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  Sumner  Whitney  &  Co.,  613  Clay  Street. 


"Linguistic  Essays."  by  Carl  Abel,  Ph.  D.,  is  the  thirtieth  volume 
of  the"  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library."  It  consists  of  ten 
essays  or  investigations  upon  the  significance  of  words  in  regard  to 
their  original  meaning  or  psychological  inference.  The  first  essay  is  de- 
voted to  "  Language  as  the  National  Mcdesof  Thought,"  and  is  a  gen- 
eral preface  to  what  follows.  The  second  essay,  upon  "The  Concep- 
tion of  Love  in  Some  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,"  is  the  most 
important  and  likewise  the  most  interesting  of  the  series.  The  author 
enters  into  an  analysis  of  all  the  various  meanings  and  shades  ol  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  love,"  and  its  kindred  synonyms  in  other  tongues. 
The  third  essay  deals  with  the  "  English  Verbs  of  Command,"  and  in 
its  preparation  the  method  of  copious  quotation,  from  standard  English 
works  has  been  employed  in  the  same  way  as  was  the  plan  followed  in 
preparing  the  large  philological  dictionary  which  is  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished in  London.  The  succeeding  essays  relate  to  different  branches 
of  philology,  and  possess  great  interest.  This  volume  is  written  in 
a  simple  and  easy  style,  and  may  be  readily  comprehended  and  appre- 
ciated by  even  the  veriest  novice.  Published  and  for  sale  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Announcements  :  An  unfinished  work  of  Kant,  never  before  printed, 

is  to  appear  in  the  Old  Prussian  Monthly. The  California  Publ 

lisbing  Company  announces  that  it  will  shortly  issue  a  volume  of  verse 

by  R.  E.White:  "The  Cross  of  Monterey." Lieutenant  F.   V. 

Greene,  the  historian  of  the  late  Turco-Russian  war,  and  author  of 
"Army  Life  in  Russia,"  writes  the  leading  article  in  The  Critic  of 
August  12,  his  text  being  the  official  records  of  the  Franco- Prussian 

and  the  American   Civil  War. That    clever  novel  of    Rice  and 

Besant's— "  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet" — has  lately  been  dramatized 

by  Mr.  D.  G.  Boucicault  and  is  to  be  produced  in  London. The 

private  correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  extending  from  1834 
to  1872,  and  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  will  be  published  by  J.  R. 

Osgood  &  Co.  in  December. The  next  volume  in  the  American 

Actor  Series  is  to  be  Miss  Kate  Field's  "  Charles  Albert  Fechter." 
Miss  Field's  personal  reminiscences  of  the  actor,  as  well  as  her  careful 
study  of  his  powers,  promise  to  make  this  a  most  interesting  volume. 

The  poems  of  Albrecht  von  Haller,  the  most  prominent  perhaps 

of  Swiss  poets  of  the  last  century,  have  just  been  edited  and  published 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Hirzel,  of  Berne. 


Miscellany  :  The  Juda^o- Persian  manuscripts  acquired  lately  by  Dr. 

Neubauer  have  been  bought  by  the  British  Museum. M.  Renan's 

recent  Treatise  on  the  "  Ecclesiastes  "  has  been  placed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Roman  Church  on  the  "Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum," 

the  list  of  books  which  no  good  Catholic  is  permitted  to  open. 

The  last  number  of  the  Sagranitschuy  Viestnik,  the  leading  literary 
magazine  of  Russia,  has  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Swinton,  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  American  Literature."  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
contribution  ever  made  by  an  American  writer  to  the  Russian  literary 

press. The  Saturday  Review    says  that    the   better  American 

writers  of  fiction  work  with  a  careful  consciousness  which  is  all  but  un- 
known  at  present  to   British  romance. The  London  Spectator 

thinks  that,  assuming  the  statement  in  "Authors  and  Authorship," 
published  by  the  Putnams,  that  Mark  Twain  received  5300,000  for  his 
' '  Innocents  Abroad  "  is  correct,  the  price  is  the  best  ever  fetched  by  a 

book,  the  intrinsic  value  being  considered. W.  D.  Howellsandhis 

wife  while  in  Rome  will  be  the  guests  of  Elihu  Vedder.  the  artist. 

Dr.  Franz  Hoffman,  whose  story-books  delighted  two  generations  of 
German  children,  has  just  died  in  Dresden.  Several  of  his  books  were 
translated  into  English.  The  University  of  Leipsic  conferred  on  bim 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE     MATRIMONIAL    CLUB. 


Being  the  Varied  Adventures  of  Six  Bachelors  at  Bolinas  Bay. 


The  vacation  season  this  year  promised  to  be  serenely 
stupid  for  the  gallant  gentlemen  of  the  Matrimonial  Club. 
Vague  and  fleeting  hopes  of  a  "  little  house  in  Surrey"  being 
at  their  disposal  had  waxed  and  waned  irregularly  for  weeks, 
and  the  last  Thursday  had  arrived,  and  nothing  had  been 
done.  Each  had  expected  suggestions  from  the  other  ;  each 
had  made  suggestions  of  his  own  ;  and  each  and  every  sug- 
gestion had  been  scornfully  sneered  down  as  unworthy  of 
the  suggestor.  Thursday  noon  a  solemn  conclave  was  held 
over  lunch  at  Peter's,  and  what  was  the  result  ? 

The  Thing  says  :  "  Oh,  I  say,  Jay,  can't  you  suggest  some 
place?  Some  place,  you  know,  where  a  fellow  can  wear  his 
old  clothes,  and  smoke  his  pipe,  without  being  thought  a 
cad?"  This  from  the  punctilious  Briton,  who  probably 
drew  his  evening  sustenance  from  his  mother's  breast  ar- 
rayed in  swallow-tail  and  white  tie. 

Jay  thinks  that  Santa  Cruz  would  be  about  the  thing  ; 
loads  of  nice  girls,  not  too  prudish,  nice  beach,  pleasant 
town,  drives,  scenery,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  sus- 
picious silence  with  which  Santa  Cruz  was  promptly  vetoed 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  last  platoon  of  girls  who  had 
jilted  the  club  must  be  summering  there. 

Then  the  Thing's  gentle  bazoo  murmured  the  praises  of 
Monterey,  where  moneyed  maidens  most  do  congregate,  and 
gilded  chains  await  the  possessor  of  puissant  cheek.  This 
argument  was  treated  with  deserved  contempt,  for  was  not 
the  Thing  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth  ?  Would  not  the 
sporters  of  pipes  and  shooting-coats  be  set  outside  the 
gates  of  El  Monte,  and  bade  depart  into  the  wilderness? 

The  Courier's  prolific  mind  evolved  San  Rafael,  but  when 
the  Thing  objected  because  "a  fellow  meets  so  many  blasted 
English  fellows  there,  you  know,"  his  insular  prejudice  was 
respected,  and  San  Rafael's  head  went  into  the  basket. 

Lunch  was  mournfully  ended,  and  the  club  walked  sadly 
up  the  street,  contemplating  the  melancholy  prospect  of  the 
abandonment  of  their  organized  campaign,  and  of  desultory 
individual  skirmishing  weakly  replacing  an  assault  in  force, 
I  but  as  they  were  separating  Silentius  quietly  said:  "You 
will  all  be  on  the  1 135  San  Rafael  boat  Saturday,  prepared 
to  be  away  till  Wednesday,  with  flannel  shirts,  spurs,  and 
bath  towels  in  your  grip-sacks.  I  will  instruct  the  Courier 
about  the  necessary  outfit." 

Saturday  noon  beheld  the  club  scattered  about  the  San 
Rafael  boat,  trustful  in  their  future  at  the  hands  of  Silentius, 
and  gracefully  posing  under  the  gaze  of  possible  bridal  can- 
didates with  more  cold  shoulder  than  is  becoming  to  girls. 
Silentius  alone,  big  with  responsibility,  stood  in  the  bow, 
serene  as  Columbus  under  the  mutinous  mutterings  of  his 
crew.  At  Point  San  Quentin  so  many  girls  departed  that  no 
single  car  would  hold  two  of  the  club,  yet  no  two  cars  held  a 
single  female  who  would  so  much  as  notice  the  whole  club 
put  together.  However,  at  San  Rafael  Silentius  held  up  the 
signal,  and  the  rest  obediently  followed  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  grouped  themselves  beside  a  young  hillock 
of  luggage,  while  the  train  pulled  out,  undoubtedly  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  gentler  passengers. 

Then  arose  a  howl  : 

"  I  say,  Silentius,"  was  the  chorus,  "  where  are  you  going 
to  take  us  ?" 

"  Don't  mind  me  ;  just  have  an  eye  out  for  the  Courier  ;  " 
and  sure  enough,  while  the  club  murmured,  the  astute  Courier 
had  disappeared,  and  presently  hove  in  sight,  steering  a 
rockaway  with  a  pair  of  scampering  greys,  while  two  sad- 
dled broncos  towed  behind. 

Satchels,  overcoats,  baskets,  and  mysterious  packages 
were  stowed  into  the  back  seat  of  the  vehicle,  on  top  of  a 
brown-paper  parcel,  that  is,  a  parcel  three  sides  brown  paper 
and  one  side  French  bread.  Silentius  mounted  the  box- 
seat  and  took  the  reins,  with  the  Courier  beside  him,  the 
Thing  bestrode  the  bay,  Jay  the  roan  likewise,  and  the  pro- 
cession moved. 

San  Rafael  is  a  dainty  little  place.  Resting  in  a  little 
round  valley  by  the  bay  side,  cool  in  its  aristocratic  seclusion, 
careful  in  itssocial  exclusion, thevery  air hasapatrician  flavor, 
and  the  landscape  looks  like  it  had  come  out  of  a  toy-shop. 
Never  a  plebeian  can  gain  a  foothold  there  ;  never  a  visitor 
can  enjoy  its  hospitality  without  producing  a  pedigree  which 
would  pass  the  heraldic  college.  But  Zopf— Zopf  has  cool, 
sharp  beer,  Zopf  has  mountain  wine,  Zopf  has  stone  vaults 
where  the  weary  traveler  may  refresh  himself,  and  pursue 
his  journey  with  renewed  vigor. 

Outside  of  San  Rafael  the  wagon  is  called  to  a  halt  by  the 
cavaliers,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  destination  is  insisted  on 
by  the  club. 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  said  Silentius,  "  we  will  just  see  how 
Bolinas  looks  ;  "  and  away  they  go,  up  a  narrow  wagon-road, 
with  blue  sky  overhead,  green  trees  springing  a  graceful 
arch  around  them,  and  dust  everywhere.  Everything  goes 
well  but  Jay  ;  his  horse  seems  to  be  all  right,  but  he — he 
bounces  in  the  saddle  till  his  spine  sticks  through  the  top  of 
his  head  ;  while  the  horse  trots  he  seems  in  imminent  danger 
of  pitching  over  the  ears  of  the  animal  ;  at  a  canter  he  set- 
tles back  and  pounds  the  pigskin  till  he  loosens  the  rivets  of 
the  frame-work  ;  then,  as  the  beast  flies  ahead  at  an  easy  gal- 
lop, he  wabbles  from  side  to  side,  breathes  like  the  exhaust 
of  a  locomotive,  his  feet  project  farther  and  farther  forward, 
he  loses  one  stirrup,  then  the  other,  his  spurs  goad  the  brute 
to  the  verge  of  distraction,  the  stirrups  fly  like  flails,  the 
horse  gets  restive,  Jay  saws  at  the  bit,  and  the  whole  machine 
stops  suddenly.  Jay  gets  off  quickly  but  not  collectedly,  and 
says  : 

"  Oh,  Courier,  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  ride  ?  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  in  the  wagon  to  oblige  you." 

The  change  is  effected,  and  they  quietly  go  on  up  the 
grade,  the  road  winding  around  the  hillside,  with  gleams  of 
valley  and  meadow-land  through  the  fresh,  green  trees,  then 
glimpses  of  dark  canons  curving  off  through  the  hills,  man- 
zanita  and  madrono  gradually  giving  way  to  fir  and  redwood, 
till  they  rise  into  a  grim,  gray  fog,  which  drips  from  the  trees 
like  rain.  The  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  splen- 
didly in  repair,  as  California  mountain  roads  usually  are, 
surmounting  both  sides  of  the  steep  ridge  by  easy  grades, 
with  no  sharp  pitches.  The  wood-cutter  near  the  summit 
comes  from  his  hut,  and  his  withered  old  heart  is  gladdened 


by  the  Courier  with  a  dose  out  of  the  medicine  flask,  and 
some  San  Francisco  weekly  papers. 

The  monotony  of  the  journey  is  broken  by  occasional 
changes  from  riding  to  driving  by  all  of  the  club  except  the 
Thing,  who  absolutely  will  not  drive,  though  he  is  content 
to  go  in  the  vehicle  as  passenger  part  of  the  way.  Over  the 
grade  Jay  tries  his  hand  at  driving,  on  which  he  prides  him- 
self; but  after  a  bare  escape  from  pitching  the  outfit  over 
the  cliff,  he  is  compelled,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  resign 
the  lines  to  the  Courier.  This  same  Courier  is  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend  to  an  alarming  degree.  He  points  at  the 
fog  over  the  nigh  wheel,  and  says  :  "  There  is  Bolinas  over 
there,  and  here,"  pointing  over  the  back  seat,  "are  the  Far- 
allones."  It  might  have  been  all  right,  but  they  had  only 
his  word  for  it.  He  stowed  the  luggage,  cinched  the  horses, 
always  knew  the  road,  put  every  one  to  bed  at  night,  and 
roused  him  in  the  morning,  and  sang  so  ravishingly  that  the 
very  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  lowed  responsive  to  his  strain. 

The  long  grade  was  accomplished,  the  dreary  circuit  of 
the  lagoon  also,  the  sleepy  town  lulled  to  rest  by  the  dulcet 
strains  of  the  Courier  as  the  club  passed  through,  and 
Burge's  Hotel  was  electrified  by  the  evening  advent  of  the 
hungry  Matrimonial  Club,  demanding  food  and  beds  when 
the  place  was  already  stowing  five  times  its  capacity,  and 
the  town  overrun  with  strangers.  'Twas  then  that  the  club 
took  it  out  of  Silentius  : 

"  Fine  manager  you  are  ! " 

"  Brought  us  to  a  nice  place  I  " 

"  Johnny  Know-all ! " 

But  their  triumph  was  brief;  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
the  Courier  overcame  all  difficulties ;  two  rooms  were  at  once 
given  them,  and  dinner  was  served  in  half  an  hour  in  nothing 
less  than  a  private  dining-room. 

Out  on  the  back  porch,  after  dinner,  the  club  leaned  over 
the  rail,  and  watched  the  swirling  tide  as  it  swept  up  into 
the  lagoon,  or  mused  about  the  myriad  stars  which  spangled 
the  black  sky.  In  front  was  the  white  sand-bar ;  back  of 
them,  the  hotel  squatting  between  two  leafy  hills  ;  to  the 
left  the  broad  lagoon  spread  its  expanse  back  to  the  moun- 
tain range,  while  off  to  the  right  sounded  the  boom  of  the 
breakers  of  the  broad  Pacific.  Now  Silentius  meekly  inter- 
views the  cooks,  enlisting  them  on  his  side  to  a  woman  with 
his  seductive  taciturnity,  while  the  rest  of  the  club  warmly 
speculate  upon  their  several  chances  in  Bolinas  of  being  re- 
trieved from  the  discomforts  of  blessed  singleness.  Pre- 
sently they  take  a  boat,  and  go  down  into  the  wash  of  the 
breakers  ;  the  Courier  tries  to  row,  nearly  capsizes  the  craft, 
is  resolutely  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  a  foot-warmer, 
the  Thing  and  Silentius  stalwartly  man  the  oars,  and  the 
perils  of  the  vasty  deep  are  safely  passed. 

The  aborigines  have  possession  of  the  billiard-table,  and 
the  Thing  constitutes  himself  an  agent  of  civilization.  He 
goes  among  them,  fraternizes,  criticises,  eulogizes,  and 
marches  them  in  a  body  to  the  bar,  where  he  nearly  swamps 
himself  in  beer  in  the  effort  to  set  them  a  good  example  of 
temperate  drinking.  He  brings  forth  decrepit  old  jokes, 
which  they  boisterously  applaud,  while  the  club  weeps  tears 
of  pity  ;  he  instructs  them  in  billiards,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  paraphernalia  ;  but  when  he  sings  to  them  they  scorn 
him. 

Now  Jay  is  a  Yankee,  and  the  absence  of  his  cherished  bi- 
valve is  deeply  regretted  by  him  ;  he  loudly  bewails  his 
fate,  and  upbraids  the  Courier  for  neglecting  to  send  some 
from  the  city,  when  the  Thing  triumphantly  marches  in,  es- 
corting an  amphibious  native,  staggering  under  a  great 
bucket  of  clams,  which  he  proceeds  to  open.  Jay  does  won- 
ders ;  the  others  eat  perhaps  a  few  dozen  ;  but  Jay's  capacity 
is  untellable  ;  it  wouldn't  be  believed.  He  undertakes  to 
show  the  native  the  proper  way  to  open  clams,  the  way  they 
used  to  do  it  in  New  England  countless  years  ago,  breaks 
the  point  of  the  knife,  spatters  the  whole  room,  slits  the 
palm  of  his  hand  open,  and  gives  it  up,  without  having 
alarmed  the  clam  with  even  a  fear  of  its  nakedness  being 
exposed. 

They  finish  the  -evening  under  a  little  weed-clad  trellis, 
with  the  swish  of  the  tide  beneath  them,  and  the  summer 
moon  silvering  the  sand-reach  beyond.  The  Courier  pro- 
duces a  sumptuous  supper  of  truffled  chicken.  They  gorge 
themselves,  and  go  off  to  bed  with  howls  of  demoniac 
laughter,  which  alarm  the  township.  Many  an  honest 
granger  dreamed  that  night  of  invasion  and  rapine,  or  turned 
uneasily  in  his  bed  in  patriotic  dismay. 

Silentius  brought  upon  his  head  the  invectives  of 
the  morning  by  rising  while  it  was  yet  night,  like  that  un- 
comfortable woman  in  the  Bible,  and  dragging  the  sluggards 
off  fishing. 

"  Fishing  !  Oh  hang  fishing.  I  never  caught  a  fish  in  my 
life." 

"  By  Jove,  you  know,  I  hate  the  slime  of  the  beastly  things. 
A  little  stroll  over  the  hills,  now " 

"  Don't  mind  me.  Just  get  into  that  wagon;"  and  off 
they  go,  three  miles  to  the  beach  beyond  the  headland, 
where,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  wet  feet,  and  bruised  shins, 
crabs,  rocks,  long,  brown  seaweeds,  and  plump,  silver  perch 
were  jerked  from  their  briny  homes  with  brutal  amateur 
awkwardness.  Back  again,  a  halt  at  a  milk-ranch  produced 
great  glasses  of  rich  buttermilk,  refreshing  as  nectar,  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  huge  breakfast.  Then  a  quiet,  digestive 
pipe  while  lying  in  the  sun  on  the  white  sand,  watching  the 
rollers  rearing  their  crested  heads  in  all  the  insolence  of 
freedom.  But  the  plunge  in  those  same  rollers — ah,  that 
was  glorious  !  Untrammeled  by  the  conventional  bathing 
suit,  marching  out  on  the  smooth,  firm  bottom,  and  diving 
through  great  fellows  that  towered  like  a  wall  in  front,  no 
undertow,  no  rocks,  nothing  but  hard  sand  and  clean,  crisp 
water  that  sparkled  with  an  effervescence  like  champagne. 

In  the  afternoon  a  long  drive  around  the  lagoon  and  down 
the  coast  landed  them  at  such  a  place  for  lunch  as  never 
was  occupied  before.  Picture  a  low,  flat  point  with  a  luxu- 
rious thicket  of  thistles  screening  it  from  the  road,  the  wind 
blowing  to  them  across  a  marshy  inlet,  and  underfoot — well, 
generations  of  cattle  had  occupied  the  ground.  However, 
tomato  salad  with  green  peppers,  cold  tongue,  sun-warmed 
claret,  and  sharp  appetites  are  not  easily  overcome. 

That  night  the  arrival  of  Hercules  on  his  trained  steed 
surprised  these  grave  companions  into  a  glad  shout  of  wel- 
come. Being  housed,  fed,  and  locally  informed,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  club  a  lecture  on  their  neglected  op- 
portunities. 


"  Why,"  he  said,  "  you  men  will  remain  bachelors  forever 
if  you  keep  on  like  this.  Why  did  we  form  this  club  ?  What 
have  you  done  toward  fascinating  these  damsels  who  grace 
this  town  with  their  presence?" 

"  But  they  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us." 

"Pshaw!  Just  watch  me,"  and  he  hunted  up  the  landlady, 
and  after  a  short  colloquy  was  presented  by  her  to  a  fascin- 
ating being  who  had  awed  the  club  by  her  mere  appearance. 

The  others  gave  breathless  attention.  The  hero  bowed 
deferentially,  carefully  seated  himself,  spoke  for  a  moment 
in  a  low  voice,  the  lady  looked  at  him  disdainfully,  and 
walked  off  into  the  house.  Hercules  marched  moodily  off 
into  the  darkness,  and  the  others  hadn't  the  heart  to  chaff 
him,  poor  fellow.  Didn't  they  know  how  it  was  themselves  ? 
After  all,  flannel  shirts  and  tattered  trousers  aren't  prepos- 
sessing. 

Another  day  opened  with  the  usual  morning  ablutions  on 
the  back  porch  of  the  hotel.  The  Courier's  head  was 
swelled  or  something,  and  he  incautiously  asked  Hercules  to 
put  some  water  on  the  top  of  it.  "  Certainly,"  said  Hercules, 
and  straightway  the  few  early  risers  were  electrified  by  see- 
ing the  Courier  stood  on  his  head  in  a  wash  bowl  placed  on 
the  ground,  in  which  his  vigorous  protestations  half  drowned 
him.  On  his  release  he  merely  remarked,  with  a  reproach- 
ful glance  at  Hercules,  "  I  was  unprepared  for  this,"  and 
walked  off. 

After  breakfast  all  the  horses  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and  the  club  wandered  ten  miles  up  the  coast,  by  a 
wild  road  over  the  cliffs,  the  view  ranging  from  rolling  pas- 
ture land  to  canon,  cove,  and  ocean  in  pleasant  succession. 
A  halt  was  made  for  lunch,  the  horses  tied  on  a  bosky  pla- 
teau, and  the  provender  packed  painfully  down  into  a  deep 
ravine  to  the  shore  of  a  bustling  brook.  There,  on  a  narrow 
shelf  beneath  a  towering  bluff,  they  spread  fern  fronds  for 
table  cloth,  on  which  were  arranged  cold  chicken,  tongue, 
patd  de  foie  gras,  bread  and  butter,  and  salad,  while  bottles 
of  claret  cooled  in  the  icy  water  of  the  stream.  Everything 
being  ready,  the  club  stretched  themselves  out,  and  Hercules 
exclaimed  :  "  Now  this  suits  me.  I  shall  never  leave  here. 
I  want  my  food  and  my  salary  sent  up,"  when  a  big  boulder 
came  crashing  down  from  the.  cliff,  embedding  the  lunch 
table  in  its  debris  of  pebbles,  dirt,  and  sticks,  and  narrowly 
escaping  Jay's  lank  legs,  which  were  stretched  away  toward 
the  opposite  bank.  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  Silentius  re- 
marked, "  Now,  that's  not  right,"  they  assured  themselves 
that  the  claret  was  safe,  sat  down,  and  laughed  at  the  mis- 
hap, and  then  ate  the  reclaimed  viands  as  though  dirt  was  a 
sauce  properly  accompanying  hunger. 

The  day  and  evening  were  busily  occupied  ;  a  dip  in  the 
ocean,  a  race  over  the  shingle,  a  row  on  the  lagoon,  dinner, 
and  a  stroll  along  the  road,  sending  them  to  bed  greatly 
tired. 

Next  morning  Silentius  again  roused  them  with  :  "Come, 
pack  up  your  traps  ;  we're  going  to  move." 

"  But  where  are  we  going  ?  We  are  very  comfortable  here." 

"  Yes,  and  we  have  another  day  yet." 

"Don't  mind  me.  We  are  off  for  Saucelito  after  breakfast." 

As  the  procession  was  about  to  move,  and  the  landlord's 
daughters  were  ranged  on  the  stoop  to  bid  them  a  smiling 
good-bye,  and  give  them  earnest  urgings  to  come  again,  Jay 
was  observed  wistfully  talking  to  a  tall,  blue-eyed  one,  whose 
downcast  eyes  and  bashful  attention  spoke  volumes. 

"  Now,  Minnie,  you  will  surely  wait  for  me,"  he  was  heard 
to  say.  The  horses  started,  and  Bolinas  sank  back  into  the 
crowd  of  vacation  memories  which  mark  the  long  'perspec- 
tive of  the  past. 

Ah,  sly  Jay  1  While  the  club  was  wasting  its  magnificence 
on  the  unappreciative  summer  visitor  he  had  wooed  the 
blue-eyed  country  maiden,  and  who  can  tell  what  a  prize  he 
may  have  won  ? 

The  road  from  Bolinas  to  Saucelito  would  be  famous  were 
it  near  to  an  Atlantic  city.  Around  the  lagoon,  and  a  few 
miles  down  the  coast,  it  runs  level  with  the  shore,  then 
swings  sharply  inland,  and  climbs  straight  for  the  back-bone 
of  the  ridge  ;  another  turn  just  before  reaching  the  top  of 
the  world,  and  the  traveler  is  confronted  with  the  ubiquitous 
Throckmorton  placard  just  at  the  head  of  a  descent  into  a 
sylvan  dell,  in  whose  leafy  depths  one  instinctively  watches 
for  a  glimpse  of  Pan  and  his  crew.  Nowhere  is  there  such 
profusion  of  dainty  wild-flowers,  dark  ferns,  and  varying 
shades  of  bright  green  on  laurel,  manzanita,  madrono,  and 
various  other  trees,  all  shadowing  themselves  in  the  mirror  of 
the  brook,  across  whose  dimpling  surface  flecks  of  sunlight 
chase  each  other  in  wanton  joy.  Out  from  this  lovely  place, 
a  hundred  yards'  straight  pull  lands  you  at  the  brow  of  the 
cliff  from  whence  the  road  swings  in  and  out  for  miles,  fol- 
lowing the  contour  of  the  cliff,  with  God's  blue  sky  above 
and  around,  while  far  beneath  the  ocean  stretches  its  toss- 
ing plain  out  to  a  horizon  removed  to  an  utterly  indefinable 
distance.     It  is  like  riding  along  the  verge  of  the  universe. 

At  the  Throckmorton  lagoon  the  club  halted  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  of  couse  they  must  take  another  dip  in  the 
sea,  which  would  have  been  glorious  had  it  not  suffered  by 
contrast  with  the  incomparable  Bolinas  bathing.  On  then 
into  Saucelito  this  invading  force  moved  in  good  order,  and 
as  they  rode  decorously  through  the  town,  after  the  inevita- 
ble halt  at  Victor's,  the  rank  and  file  were  lazily  speculating 
about  their  billets  for  the  night,  when  a  wild  dash  up  the 
hill  brought  them  to  the  pleasantest  cottage  on  the  globe, 
and  Silentius  lifted  his  hat,  and  said  :  "Gentlemen,  the  little 
house  in  Surrey  is  at  your  disposal." 

Sure  enough,  shower-bath,  servants,  dinner,  pipes,  and  a 
broad  veranda  standing  straight  over  the  bay,  made  these 
busy  wayfarers  forget  for  a  time  their  life-long  pursuit  of  the 
illusive  hymeneal  sylph,  and  the  night  was  passed  in  wild 
hilarity. 

O  kind  friend,  generous  husband,  and  sweet,  little  wife, 
the  gratitude  and  regard  of  the  Matrimonial  Club  is  yours 
forever  and  a  day  for  your  prodigal  hospitality  and  liberal 
friendship,  so  many  times  manifested  in  your  own  graceful 
way.     May  you  live  a  thousand  years. 

As  the  morning  ferry-boat  carried  the  wanderers  home  to 
the  prosaic  cares  of  drawing  salaries  and  calculating  profits, 
the  Thing  complimented  Silentius  in  stately  phrase,  winding 
up  with,  "  and  then,  you  know,  we  haven't  been  entirely 
bowled  out." 

"  No,"  said  Silentius  ;  "  Minnie  is  nine  years  old,  and  has 
promised  10  wan  nil  Jay  grows  up."  St.  Lawrence. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1882. 
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ing  politicians   as  honest  men,  knaves,  and  fools,  we  will 
write  them  as  honest    and    honorable    men,   knavish  and 
selfish    men,    and    cowards.      And    curiously    enough,  the 
most  numerous   and  the  most  successful  are  the  cowards. 
Shakespeare   has   said    that  "  Conscience   makes    cowards 
of    us    all."      We  will    paraphrase    the    quotation.       It    is 
politics    that  makes   cowards   of    us   all.     It   would    seem 
almost    paradoxical    to    declare    that    while  conscience   is 
charged  with  making  cowards,  the  politician  has   no  con- 
science.     The  class  we  criticise  is  that   large  body  of  men 
who  make  of  politics  a  bread-getting  industry,  who  belong 
to  parties  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  battle  for    great  prin- 
ciples, or  who  fight  under  party  banners  for  the  advance- 
ment  of    human  rights ;    camp-followers    who    accompany 
the  army,  and   when  the  battle  rages,  watch  the  conflict  at 
a   safe  distance,  but  who,  when  it  is  over,  and  the  danger 
is  passed,  are  soon  upon  the  field,  like  the  camp-followers 
at  Bannockburn,  to  loot  the  dead,  and  gather  the  spoils  of  a 
victory  they  did  not  aid  to  win.     For  the  double-faced,  dis 
creet,  and   prudent  politician  ;    the  conservative,  noncom- 
mittal, cowardly  man,  who  follows,  but  never  leads  ;  who 
does  party  duty  in  obedience  to  party  discipline,  and  never 
thinks  ;    who,  thinking,  never  speaks  ;    or   who,   speaking, 
never  acts  ;  who  has  no  opinions,  no  convictions  that  make 
him  dare  assert  his  manhood,  we  have  no  respect.     For  the 
plausible,  oily,  popular  man,  who  has  no  enemies,  and  who 
is  always  available  as  a  candidate  for  office  because  he  has 
aroused  no  resentments,  we  have  an  unqualified  contempt. 
The  man  who  has  no  enemies  deserves  no   friends.     The 
man  who    has    never  made    a  mistake,   or   done    wrong, 
is  the  man  who  never  had  the  courage  to  attempt  to  assert 
the  right.     The  man  who  has  never  slopped  over  is  like  the 
empty  bucket  that  has  no  contents  to  spill,  and  the  man 
who   can   truly  say   that   he  has   changed  no  opinion,  and 
has  been  ever  consistent,  makes  the  broad  admission  that  he 
is  an  idiot  who  has  had  no  opinions  to  change.     It  is  better 
to   be  right   to-day   than  consistent   with   yesterday.     The 
broad-minded  man  of  brains  who  has  the  courage  to  think 
is  necessarily  progressive.     He  keeps  pace  with  events.     He 
keeps  abreast  with  the  time.     He  changes  with  conditions. 
He  rises  to  the  level  of  his  surroundings.     He  has  the  cour- 
age to  breast  the  popular  wave  and  to  stem  the  popular  cur- 
rent.    When   the  Augean  stables  were  cleansed  of  their  ac- 
cumulated filth  by  the  labor  of  Hercules,  the  dung  of  oxen 
floated  with  the  current  of  the  stream.     It  is  the  empty  bot- 
tles and  the  rotten  apples  that,  drifting  with  the  tide,  proudly 
exclaim  :    "  See  how  we  swim." 


clergy  in  our  political  affairs  ?  Are  not  all  of  us  who 
know  anything  of  the  local  management  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  San  Francisco  aware  that  our  present  representa- 
tive in  Congress  owes  his  election  and  his  nomination  for 
reelection  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
voters  at  the  last  congressional  election,  and  di- 
rectly upon  the  delegates  at  the  last  Democratic  State 
Convention  at  San  Jose"?  And  yet,  there  is  no  party  that 
openly  dares,  and  few  individuals  who  are  fearless  and  im- 
prudent enough  in  party  conventions,  in  the  press,  or  in  pub- 
lic debate,  to  discuss  facts  that  are  palpable  to  every  man 
with  eyes,  ears,  and  brains. 


"In  a  government  like  this  it  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent 
man  to  interest  himself  in  practical  politics.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  every  vagabond  and  idler,  every  worthless 
tramp  and  adventurer,  who,  as  native-bora  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  who,  foreign-born,  has  been  five  years 
upon  the  soil,  to  go  to  the  ballot-box  and  cast  his  vote  for 
those  who  make,  interpret,  and  execute  our  laws.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  honest  man  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  incident  to  citizenship,  to  the  end  that 
only  good  laws  may  be  enacted,  only  learned  and  honorable 
men  may  reach  judicial  position,  where  they  can  interpret 
the  law,  and  that  only  honest,  fearless,  and  sensible  men 
may  reach  executive  position  to  administer  the  law.  It  is  a 
cowardly  and  scandalous  thing  for  the  press,  the  pulpit,  or 
the  individual  to  endeavor  to  make  it  appear  that  politics  is 
anything  other  than  a  duty  demanded  of  the  highest  patriot- 
ism, and  alike  honorable  to  the  most  pious,  the  most  learned, 
and  the  most  ambitious  of  citizens.  There  are  only  two 
kinds  of  politics  :  honest  and  dishonest;  honorable  and  dis- 
honorable ;  patriotic  and  selfish  ;  politics  for  one's  country, 
and  politics  for  one's  self.  There  should  be  no  other  stand- 
ard for  political  than  for  personal  conduct.  The  man  in  pro- 
essional,  commercial,  or  agricultural  employment  should 
have  no  higher  or  purer  code  than  the  man  who  engages  in  pol- 
itics. It  is  just  as  cowardly  and  wrong  to  lie  in  the  pulpit,  to 
betray  professional  confidence,  or  to  steal  in  business,  as  it  is 
to  lie  or  steal  in  politics,  or  steal  in  office,  and  no  more  so. 
The  man  who  will  misrepresent,  overreach,  defraud,  and  lie  in 
the  lowest  of  ward  politics  will  defraud,  intrigue,  lie,  and  cheat 
in  the  highest  position  to  which  he  may  attain,  and  betray  the 
most  sacred  trust  that  may  be  imposed  upon  him.  It  is  to 
the  honest  politician  that  the  country  is  indebted  for  its  prog- 
ress. Of  this  class  were  our  early  fathers,  who  formed  forus  our 
constitution,  who  moulded  our  organic  laws,  and  who  shaped 
the  institutions  of  our  country.  Of  this  class  were  the  men 
who  conducted  our  national  affairs  with  success  down  to  a 
period  verging  upon  the  civil  war.  Of  this  class  were  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  who  carried  us  successfully  through 
that  war,  with  Abraham  Lincoln  at  their  head.  There  are 
.iiots  in  politics.  There  is  no  place  in  political  life 
man    of  dull    intellect.      So,    instead    of    classify- 


Is  it  not  an  admitted  and  universally  recognized  fact 
that  our  laws  governing  immigration  and  naturalization, 
made  under  circumstances  and  conditions  altogether 
dissimilar  to  those  now  in  force,  demand  modification 
and  change  ?  Does  not  every  intelligent  American  and 
every  intelligent  foreigner  know  that  there  is  now  being 
poured  out  upon  our  Eastern  shores  a  most  undesirable 
population;  that  ignorance,  pauperism,  and  crime  are  being 
systematically  deported  from  foreign  countries,  because  it  is 
cheaper  for  those  communities  topay  the  emigrating  expenses 
of  criminals  and  paupers  than  to  maintain  them  at  home  ?  And 
yet,  because  these  vagabonds  can  vote,  no  party  has 
yet  been  found  bold  enough  to  declare,  and  few  poli- 
ticians have  had  the  courage  to  assert,  that  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  country  should  be  changed.  Do  not  all 
intelligent  Americans  and  all  intelligent  foreigners  know 
that  under  our  present  naturalization  laws  we  are  turning 
over  the  control  of  our  political  affairs — surrendering  in  many 
localities  the  American  birthright  of  making,  interpreting, 
and  executing  our  laws — to  men  of  alien  birth  ?  And  does 
not  everybody  know  that  under  this  free  and  easy  mode  of 
making  citizens  out  of  Europeans  we  are  periling  institutions 
that  are  as  vital  to  generations  yet  unborn  as  to  those  who  to- 
day are  citizens  by  birth  and  by  adoption  ?  And  yet,  because 
these  foreigners  can  vote,  no  party  is  bold  enough,  and  but  few 
politicians  have  had  the  courage  to  declare  that  the  naturali- 
zation laws  ought  to  be  so  changed  that  none  but  those  who 
are  born  upon  the  soil,  who  are  free  from  crime,  who  are  in- 
telligent, and  those  exceptional  men  of  foreign  birth  who 
from  exceptional  causes  are  entitled  to  citizenship,  should  be 
given  the  electoral  privilege.  Does  not  every  intelligent  man, 
of  whatever  land  he  may  be  a  native,  or  of  whatever  church 
he  may  acknowledge  himself  a  member,  know  that  there  is 
growing  up  and  strengthening  in  our  midst  the  branch  of  an 
ecclesiasticism  that  acknowledges  a  foreign  hierarch  to  be 
clothed  with  civil  as  well  as  spiritual  authority,  who  demands 
and  receives  unquestioned  obedience  from  an  ignorant  and 
bigoted  multitude  of  our  foreign-bom  citizens  ?  Do  we  not 
know  that  as  this  element  grows  in  wealth,  and  power, 
and  membership,  its  priests  grow  in  audacity  and 
strengthen  in  insolence  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  these  wor- 
shipers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  followers  of  his 
Holiness  the  Pope  of  Rome  are  almost  uniformly  members 
of  one  political  party?  that  in  party  measures  they  act  as 
a  unit,  thereby  indicating  the  source  of  the  directing  power 
— the  church — and  the  hands  that  guide  them — the  priests? 
Do  we  not  experience  now,  and  here  at  this  time  in  San 
Francisco,  the  active  interference  of  the  Roman   Catholic 


Is  there  any  doubt  that  both  parties  in  San  Francisco  are 
run  by  the  same  machine,  and  that  the  men  who  compose 
the  machine  are  aliens  of  doubtful  character,  whose  only 
avocation  is  the  manipulation  of  party  affairs  ?  These 
men  follow  no  other  pursuit,  engage  in  no  other  industry, 
make  a  good  living,  and  grow  rich  on  the  gains  that 
come  from  indirect  plunder  of  the  tax-payer,  and  direct 
legislation  and  municipal  blackmail  of  corporations.  Both 
parties  fear  them  ;  both  parties  use  them  ;  gubernatorial  can- 
didates and  senatorial  aspirants  purchase  them  ;  and  the 
community  endures  them  simply  because  candidates  have 
not  the  honest  courage  to  antagonize  them,  and  because  the 
public  is  too  cowardly  to  kick  them.  It  is  their  political 
influence  that  saves  them  from  the  penitentiary.  These  are 
notable  illustrations  of  the  cowardice  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  organizations.  The  most  marvelous  exhi- 
bition of  party  cowardice  that  ever  occurred  in  any  country 
in  the  world  happened  in  our  midst.  A  gang  of  alien  mal- 
contents, idlers,  criminals,  and  adventurers  from  all  foreign 
lands,  with  a  sprinkling  of  native-born  miscreants,  in  defi- 
ance of  popular  opinion,  in  defiance  of  the  earnest  and  hon- 
est counsel  of  Archbishop  Alemany  and  his  non-political 
clergy,  assembled  upon  the  Sand-lot,  and  without  cause, 
with  nothing  of  which  to  complain  that  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  their  own  idleness,  and  the  result  of  their  own 
bad  conduct,  organized  an  armed  conspiracy  against  the 
law,  disturbed  social  order,  set  the  law  at  defiance,  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  property,  threatened  its  confiscation,  and 
put  the  city  in  riotous  commotion,  while  one  vile  English 
adventurer,  who  was  not  even  a  citizen,  paraded  the  streets 
of  San  Jose"  on  election  day  threatening  with  hemp  the 
American-born  citizens  who  would  not  follow  his  leadership, 
and  consort  with  the  criminal  mob.  The  Democratic 
party  struck  hands  with  this  vile  gang  of  ignorant 
and  unprincipled  foreign  miscreants,  went  into  con- 
vention with  them,  swapped  candidates  with  them, 
and  divided  with  them  the  plunder  of  office.  Whenever 
and  wherever  there  has  been  in  this  State  or  elsewhere 
in  America  an  organized  conspiracy  against  the  law 
on  the  part  of  alien  citizens,  the  Democratic  party 
has  exhibited  the  same  noticeable  pusillanimity. 
We  speak  of  the  later  period,  for  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Democratic  party  embraced  the  courage  of 
our  national  politics.  The  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  was 
the  synonym  of  all  that  was  brave  in  politics,  and  then  the 
Democratic  party  was  in  the  ascendancy.  When  the  owners 
of  black  men  claimed  the  right  to  run  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  human  slavery,  the  cowardly 
Northern  Democracy  fell  down  in  abject  terror  of  the  South- 
ern slave-owner.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  party,  be- 
cause it  had  the  courage  to  do  right.  We  need  not  recapitu- 
late the  thronging  incidents  of  these  later  years :  riots 
against  the  draft  in  New  York  ;  riots  against  negroes  ;  the 
riots  in  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Molly  Maguires  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts ;  the  Pittsburg  riot  against  railroads  ;  the  Mussel 
Slough  resistance  to  the  law  in  California  ;  the  Sand-lot 
insurrection  in  San  Francisco — we  need  not  review  all  these 
uprisings  to  demonstrate  how  utterly  wanting  is  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  elements  of  self-respect  and  courage 
The  reason  of  this  cowardice  is  obvious  to  all.  These 
criminal,  alien,  and  ignorant  classes  have  votes  they  can  use 
to  secure  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  party  that  secures 
their  adhesion,  and  hence  it  is  that  both  political  organiza- 
tions, in  greater  or  less  degree,  are  bidding  for  their  support. 


It  is  one  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  a  government  Re- 
publican in  form  that  independence  and  manly  moral  cour- 
age are  not  rewarded  in  public  life,  But  their  possession  and 
display  on  the  part  of  a  talented  and  ambitious  young  man 
are  almost  certain  to  retire  him  from  the  public  service.  Two 
young  men  start  together  upon  a  career.  It  is  the  cringing, 
fawning,  sycophantic,  and  politic  rascal  who  succeeds ; 
while  the  bold,  outspoken,  talented,  and  honest  thinker  falls 
by  the  wayside,  and  is  overrun  and  trampled  down  or  thrust 
aside  because  he  had  the  ability  to  think  for  himself  and  the 
courage  to  express  his  opinions.  The  whole  ocean-shore  of 
party  is  full  of  wrecks  from  the  National  Congress  and  State- 
Legislatures,  while  there  rides,  triumphant  and  prosper 
ous,  the  cowardly  and  politic  trimmer  who  bends  to  every 
breeze  of  popular  opinion  ;  who,  lacking  the  ability  and  th 
courage,  to  lead,  has  the  cowardly  instinct  to  follow  every 
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moving  straw  that  indicates  from  whence  is  coming  the 
breath  of  popular  opinion.  Even  worse  than  the  effect  upon 
law-makers  is  the  cowardly  subservience  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  interpret  or  execute  the  law.  There  is  no 
greater  danger  that  threatens  this  government  than  the 
growing  cowardice  of  the  elective  judiciary.  It  demands  a 
courage  that  oftentimes  requires  self-immolation  for  a  judge 
to  interpret  the  law  in  the  face  of  a  strong  and  clamorous 
popular  opinion.  Courage  and  daring  is  often  exhibited, 
but  it  is  seldom  rewarded.  A  late  instance  is  that  of 
Judge  Jackson  Temple.  The  legal  learning  and  moral 
courage  displayed  by  him  in  a  recent  decision  rendered  him 
ineligible  for  nomination,  and  the  candidacy  was  given  to 
an  orator  of  the  Sand-lot,  that  he  might  secure  that  vote. 
This  cowardice  has  its  secondary  results.  It  extends  to  the 
party  press  and  the  cowardly  commercial  daily  journal. 
Thus  it  is  that  politics  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 


in  a  republican  government,  where  any  male  citizen  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  is  entrusted  with  the  power  to  enact 
or  repeal  laws,  and  to  interpret  or  enforce  them  ;  where  every 
citizen  clothed  with  the  elective  privilege  may  reach  to  the 
legislative,  judicial,  or  executive  branches  of  government — 
there  is  rare  excuse  for  anyone  to  break  the  law.  It  should 
say  to  individuals  and  classes  that  the  Republican  party  has 
no  policy  in  opposition  to  the  law,  and  asks  for  the  member- 
ship of  no  one  who  does  not  recognize  his  allegiance  to  the 
law.     The  Republican  party  should  always  dare  to  do  right 


There  are  three  things  which  challenge  especial  admira- 
tion and  approval :  brains,  courage,  and  conscience.    A  knave 
with  brains  is  better  than  a  fool  without,  though  he  have 
courage   and   conscience.     Courage   without    brains    leads 
fools  where  angels  dare  not  tread.     Conscience  with  scant 
brains  makes  a  goody-goody  sort  of  useless  man,  for  without 
courage  he  is  useless,  if  not  dangerous.     Conscience  alone 
preserves  no  man's  integrity,  and  guards  but  poorly  female 
virtue.     Brains,  courage,  and  conscience  make  the  perfect 
man  and  the  model  woman.     From  such  men  and  women 
the  grandest  communities  and  the  proudest  commonwealths 
may  grow.    With  brains,  courage,  and  conscience  a  political 
party  would  become  an  organization  of  patriotism  that  would 
intelligently  and  fearlessly  lead  our  country  forward  to  the 
very  front  rank  of  national  greatness.     Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  party  the  best  talent  and  the  highest  virtues 
of  the  land  would  be  advanced.     Under  the  leadership  of 
men  possessing  these  qualities,  with  fitness  for  their  respec- 
tive offices,  how  superb  would  our  country  be  !     How  hon- 
ored abroad,  how  prosperous  at  home,  how  beautiful  in  all 
its  proportions  !     It  is  to  such  a  party  we  should  all  desire 
to  belong.     We  would    have  the  Republican  organization, 
which  possesses  the  requisite  intelligence,  come  up  to  that 
standard  of  conscience  and  courage  that  it  will  dare  to  do 
right  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  let  the 
consequences   take    care    of    themselves.      In    pursuit    of 
this  policy  of  right,  we  would  have  the  Republican  'party 
become    the    Temperance    Party    of   the    nation.      It 
should  be  the  champion  of  the  Sunday  law.      It  should 
confront  the  mob  of  foreign  paupers   and  criminals  at  the 
threshold  of  their  invasion  from  west  or  east,  from  Asia  or 
Europe,  and  before  permitting  them  to  land,  demand  of  all 
immigrants  their  credentials  of  character.     It  should  say  to 
the  foreign-born  of  good  character,  who  arrive  after  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  :  u  We  welcome  you  to  the  hospitalities 
of  our  country.     We  throw  over  you  the  protection  of  our 
laws.     We  will  guard  your  persons  and  your  property.     But 
we  will  not  clothe  you  with  the  garments  of  citizenship." 
It  should  say  to   the   Irish  adopted   citizen  :    "  Leave  your 
hatred  of  England,   your  Land-league,  Home-rule,  Fenian 
politics  at  home.     Obey  the  laws,  and  do  not  riot.     Acquire 
property  for  yourselves,  and  respect  the  rights  of  property 
in  others."     It  should  say  to  all  the  churches,  heathen  and 
Christian,  to  the  priests  of  the  templeof  Josh,  and  to  the  hierar- 
chy of  Rome :  "  Keep  your  altars  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
your  gods.    Enjoy  liberty  within  the  law  to  perform  such  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship  as  you  please.  America 
is  the  Pantheon  of  all  the  gods  from  Jupiter  to  Jesus,  and 
of  all  the  prophets  from  Jeremiah  to  Joe  Smith.     But  keep 
your   ecclesiasticism    out  of  our  politics,  your  paws  out  of 
our  treasury,  your  clerical  noses  out  of  our  public  schools." 
It  should  say  to  the  Germans  :    "  While  we  recognize  the 
social  customs  of  your  father-land,  you  must  not  forget  that 
we     Americans      have    customs     and    traditions    equally 
cherished,  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers,  and 
which  are  dear  and  sacred  to  us.     So  long  as  we  accord  to 
you  an  equal   voice  in  making  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  you  have  been    invited,  and  whose  hospitality  you 
enjoy,  it  is  in  awful  bad  taste,  a  sign  of  bad  morals,  and  a 
proof  of  bad  citizenship,  for  you  to  come  to  the  country 
and  form  '  Leagues  of  Freedom '  to  resist  the  execution  of 
laws  fairly  enacted  and  finally  decided,  in  order  that  you 
may  drink  beer  in  saloons  on  Sunday.     It  is  an  exhibition 
of  lawlessness  unbecoming  so  intelligent  and  respectable  a 
class  of  citizens  as  the  Germans  are  admitted  to  be."     It 
should  say  to  the  rebels  at  Mussel  Slough:    "The   same 
laws  govern  the  tenure  of  real  property  in  Tulare  County 
as  in  San  Francisco.     The  same  courts  decide  the  laws, 
and  the  same  Marshal  of  the  United  States  enforces  them. 
If  you   do  not   obey  the  laws  willingly,  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  use  of  the  bayonets  of  the  govern- 
ment  whose  authority   you    defy."      It  should  say  to   the 
gravel-miners  of  the  Sierra  :  "  It  is  your  duty  to  respect  the 
rights  of  property  and  obey  the  laws,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to 
measure  thevalueof  all  the  gold  and  silverwealth  of  the  Sierra 


When  we  assert  that  we  would  have  the  Republican  party 
become  the  Temperance  party,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  having  arrived  at  any  very  definite  conclusion  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  this  great  temperance  problem 
as  a  political  question.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  to 
what  extent  we  would  favor  prohibition  of  the  manufacture, 
importation,  and  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks.  This  is  a  vine- 
growing  and  wine-producing  State,  and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  answer  for  ourselves  how  far  the  production  of  pure 
and  unadulterated  wine  should  be  encouraged  as  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  temperance  reform.  Honest  and  intelligent 
men  will  differ  as  to  the  details  of  a  law  for  the  remedy  of 
any  evil  or  the  enforcement  of  any  right.  What  we  mean 
to  state  for  ourselves,  and  what  we  hope  the  Republican 
party  will  have  the  courage  to  say  for  itself,  is,  that  the  pro- 
duction, traffic  in,  and  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  prob- 
lems that  challenge  the  most  earnest  consideration 
of  the  men  of  the  highest  intelligence,  because  they  in- 
volve questions  of  the  highest  political  and  social 
importance.  We  recognize  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic 
drink  as  one  of  the  most  incorrigible  evils  of  the  age.  To 
this  cause  may  be  traced  the  larger  part  of  the  crime,  the 
pauperism,  the  suffering,  the  disease,  and  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation that  now  afflicts  civilization.  We  would  have  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  United  States  of  America  display  the 
same  courage,  and  put  forth  the  same  heroic  effort,  to  rid  the 
country  of  this  curse  of  alcohol  as  it  did  to  rid  the  country 
of  the  curse  of  slavery.  We  would  have  the  party  to  so  brace 
its  nerves  that  it  shall  dare  to  look  the  evil  squarely  in  the 
face  ;  admit  that  it  is  a  national  evil,  a  shame,  a  disgrace,  a 
burden  that  can  only  be  restrained  or  corrected  by  legisla- 
tion ;  admit  that  moral  suasion  and  moral  force  are  not  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  it ;  and  understand  that  all  this  pretense 
that  the  temperance  question  is  a  question  of  conscience, 
which  should  be  left  for  moral  forces  alone  to  contend  with, 
is  a  device  of  the  whisky  fiend  to  keep  the  enemy  forever  dis- 
armed. The  consequences  of  intemperance  are  crime,  pov- 
erty, disease,  death,  domestic  suffering,  and  insupportable 
municipal  burdens.  Ignorance  is  its  offspring,  and  all  these 
things  demand  legislation.  The  industry  that  promotes 
them  ought  to  be  inquired  into.  The  men  who  profit  by  the 
manufacture  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  poverty  ought  to  be 
summarily  dealt  with.  It  is  the  province  of  legislation  to 
consider  and  remedy  all  otherwise  irremediable  evils,  and 
of  the  law  to  correct  and  punish  all  persons  who,  with  crim- 
inal purpose,  are  engaged  in  criminal  acts.  We  would 
have  the  Republican  party  take  the  lead  in  this  direction, 
and  say  to  all  tne  beer  and  whisky  interests ;  to  the  grower 
of  corn  and  barley,  to  the  distiller  of  alcohol,  and 
the  brewer  of  beer ;  to  the  jobbing  merchant,  the 
saloon  peddler,  and  to  the  victim  of  an  uncontrollable  appe- 
tite :  "  We  are  going  to  consider  this  question,  and  when  we 
have  concluded  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  we  are  going 
to  do  it,  although  every  farmer,  manufacturer,  merchant, 
gin-mill-keeper,  saloon-keeper,  whisky-drinker,  and  beer- 
guzzler  in  the  whole  country  shall  abandon  the  par.y  and 
go  over  to  the  Democracy."  It  should  dare  to  say  this 
thing,  although  no  Irishman  or  German  were  left  to  vote  its 
ticket.  It  should  say:  "The  annual  cost  of  alcoholic 
drink  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  seven  hundred 
million  dollars,"  and  demand  of  the  whisky  industry  what  it 
has  to  show  for  such  an  expenditure.  It  should  marshal  in 
grand  procession  all  the  crime,  poverty,  ignorance,  disease, 
death,  domestic  infelicity,  and  demand  that  the  whisky  in- 
dustry make  its  exhibit  of  corresponding  benefits,  or  allow 
itself  to  be  retired  from  an  existence  the  result  of  which  is  so 
evil  and  so  monstrous.  It  should  be  the  mission  of  the  Re- 
publican party  to  lift  this  question  up  from  the  church,  Sun- 
day-school, prayer-meeting,  and  temperance  society  to  the 
plane  of  national  politics;  to  lift  it  from  the  moral  to  the 
political  plane  ;  to  consider  it,  not  alone  as  a  personal  and 
social  problem,  but  as  a  great  problem  of  political  economy. 
All  honor  to  the  churches,  Sunday-schools,  prayer-meetings, 
and  temperance  societies,  that  they  have  agitated  this  ques- 
tion till  they  have  educated  a  generation  of  thinkers.  We 
would  have  the  Republican  party  brave  enough  to  take  up 
this  anti-Sunday  law  challenge  thrown  to  it  by  the  Demo- 
cracy, and  upon  the  wager  of  battle  risk  its  chances  of 
success.      Let  us  see  and    know    whether    in  the  interest 


tary,  and  labor  question  ;  above  all,  it  is  an  American  ques- 
tion— a  question  as  to  whether  an  American  observance  that 
has  grown  into  and  become  a  part  of  our  national  life  and 
national  organization  shall  be  uprooted  and  destroyed 
in  the  interest  of  foreign-born  and  alien  citizens,  who  desire 
to  drink  whisky  and  lager  beer  at  saloons  on  Sunday.  It 
is  a  fight  against  the  saloon  and  its  secret  gambling  room, 
against  the  corner  grocery  with  its  hidden  bar,  its  round  table 
with  dirty  cards,  where  "  pitch  seven-up"  is  played  for  rum* 
where  workingmen  are  inveigled  into  spending  their  evenings 
and  robbing  their  families,  and  where  children  acquire  their 
first  taste  for  intoxicating  drink.  The  Republican  party 
should  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  party  of  moral  ideas. 
It  should  have  the  courage  at  all  times  to  take  the  side 
of  right  on  all  questions  ;  it  should  be  brave  to  resist 
the  wrong  on  all  occasions;  it  should  have  the  manliness 
to  nominate  only  good  men  for  office,  and  reject  all  others, 
no  matter  how  popular  or  available  they  may  be. 


In    this   direction   every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  a 
duty  to  perform.     There  is  no  man,  self-respecting  and  hon- 
orable, who  pays  taxes,  and  loves  his  family  and  his  coun- 
try, who  ought  not  to  join  in  the  effort  to  restrict  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drink,  and  secure  the  Sabbath  from  the  desecra- 
tion of  unnecessary  labor.     There  is  no  wife  who  should  not 
endeavor  to  influence  her  husband's  vote  at  the  polls.  There 
is  no  mother  who  loves  her  son,  and  prays  that  he  may  be 
rescued  from  temptation,  who  should  not  feel  that  this  is  a 
question  involving  her  happiness  and  imperiling  her  fireside. 
There  is  no  man  or  boy  who  would  have  the  law  aid  in  pro- 
tecting him  against  the   indulgence  of  his    own    appetite 
who  should  not  cooperate  with  those  Republicans  who  are 
honest  and  brave  enough  to  become  the  advocates  of  just, 
reasonable,  and  proper  temperance  legislation,  and  to  uphold 
and  enforce  the  law  on  all  occasions.    To  uphold  the  Sunday 
law  is  the  duty  of  every  man.     It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
believe  in  God,  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  sacred  charac- 
ter of  the   Sabbath.     Every   man  who  toils  with  brain  or 
muscle,  and  every  man  who  works  for  himself  or  for  another, 
owes  it  to  himself  and  his  physical  organization  to  see  that  he 
has  the  legal  right  to  a  holiday  once  every  week.     Every 
laborer  should  demand  it  for  himself,  and  every  employer 
of  man  or  beast  should  concede  it  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
Every  poor  man  should  defend  this  law,  because  it  is  for 
him  and  his  children  one  of  the  barriers  that  the  law  raises 
for  defense  and  protection  against  the  greed  and  tyranny  of 
capital.     Take  from  the  laboring  man  the  day  of  rest  which 
the  law  gives  him,  and  capital  will  steal  the  day  for  itself. 
Whenever  now  the  necessity  of  a  peculiar  employment  de 
mands  seven  days  of  service,  it  is  compelled  to  pay  seve 
days    of   wages.      Break   down   the   law,  and  seven   days 
will  become   the   rule   of   service    and   payment,  and   the 
day  of  rest  will  be  deducted  and  charged  to  the  man  who 
for  conscience  or  physical  health  demands  it.     The  Sunday 
law    is    being    assaulted    by   the    liquor    interest,   and    it 
alone.      This    institution,    old    as    humanity,    older    than 
Christianity,  written  by  Moses,  under  the  inspiration  of  God, 
upon  the  tablet  of  stone  ;  renewed  by  Christ,  accepted  by 
civilization,  adopted  and  inwrought  into  the  web  and  woof 
of  our  lives  as  an  American  institution,  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom, protected  by  law,  and  guarded  by  the  divine  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  is  to  be  broken  down  and  destroyed  by 
aliens  and  criminals,  that  sots  may  swill  lager  and  drunkards 
drink  whisky  in  saloons  on  Sunday.     Was  ever  such  im- 
pudence ?     Did  insolence  ever  tower  to  so  daring  a  height  ? 
While  national,  state,  and  city  legislators  may  not  enact 
laws  on  Sunday  ;  while  courts  may  not  enforce  them  or  issue 
their  writs  on  that  day  ;  while  finance  closes  its  ledgers,  the 
merchant  closes  his  warehouse,  the  mechanic  his  shop,  and 
the  tradesman,  farmer,  and  professional  man  may  not  pursue 
their  vocations,  the  saloon  and  corner-grocery  demand  the 
right  to  sell  poison,  and  the  Democratic  party,  in  order  to 
secure  the  gin  and  lager  vote,  assents  to  the  insolent  demand. 
If  politics  does  not  make  cowards  of  us   all,  we  may  con- 
fidently assert  that  it  has  made  cowards  of  all  Democrats 
who  are  base  enough  to  favor  a  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law. 


On  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages  of  this  week's  issue  will  be 
found  a  letter  from  ex-Governor  Stanford  in  reply  to  the  alle- 
gations of  complaint  against  his  railroads  and  their  manage- 
ment, formulated  in  last  week's  Argonaut.  The  manuscript 
came  too  late  for  us  to  give  the  matters  therein  discussed 
any  serious  consideration,  nor  have  we  space  in  this  issue  of 
our  journal  to  discuss  them.  The  questions  are  fairly  met 
and  elaborately  answered.  We  may  assume  that  Governor 
Stanford  has  made  the  best  argument  that  could  be  made  in 
the  premises,  as  there  is  no  man  among  the  railroad  mag- 
nates— perhaps  no  man  in  America — who  has  a  broader  or 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  treated 
of  than  he,  or  who  has  had  a  wider  experience  in  all 
the  details  of  railroad-building  and  management.  The  more 
thorough  the  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  questions,  the 


of    labor    we    may    not    rescue    one    day    in    the    week, 

one  day   out  of  seven,  from  the  interest  of    gin;  one  day  I  better  they  will  be  understood  by  intelligent  and  interested 
in  seven  from  the  worship  of  the  devil,  on  which  Chris- 1  citizens.     The  sooner  they  are  understood,  the  better  it  will 
against  the  poorest  acre  of  the  poorest  valley  farmer,  as  an  I  tians  may  be  permitted  in  their  own  way  and  undisturbed  to  ,  be  for  all  parlies  concerned.     Nothing  is  so  1:   :  able  as  the 
xcuse  that  you  may  evade  the  law."     It  should  say  to  all  i  worship  God.     This  is  not  alone  a  temperance  question,  and  '  harmonious  working  of  the   railroad   sys  tst 

itizens  that  their  allegiance  is  due  first  to  the  law,  and  that   it  is  not  a  religious  question.     It  is  a  moral,  scientific,  sani-   with  its  productive,  manufacturing,  and  coir 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


In  our  judgement  no  better  or  more  useful  citizen  ever 
lived  in  California  than  B.  B.  Redding.  No  one  ever  died 
in  this  State  whose  death  was  a  greater  loss.  No  one  is  left 
to  die  who  can  in  all  particulars  supply  his  place.  To  write 
a  history  of  his  life  would  make  but  a  short  chapter  of 
unimportant  incidents  ;  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  his  social  characteristics, 
his  scientific  acquirements,  and  his  tastes  and  mental 
habits,  would  fill  a  book.  He  was  a  teacher  among  learned 
men  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  he  was  a  leader  among 
scholars  in  the  Board  of  Regents.  As  a  salaried  employee 
in  the  management  of  a  vast  and  complicated  land  bureau 
for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  he  was  practical 
and  able.  He  was  genial,  attractive,  and  welcome  to  all 
in  social  circles.  With  wife  and  children,  his  was  a  perfect 
domestic  life.  In  the  country,  with  gun  and  rod,  he 
was  the  most  companionable,  instructive,  and  interesting 
of  men.  There  seemed  to  be  no  path  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion that  he  had  not  intelligently  followed.  There  was  no 
shrub,  or  flower,  or  plant ;  no  stone,  or  shell,  or  ledge  of 
rocks  ;  no  animal  or  fish  ;  no  study  of  land  or  tide ;  no 
problem  of  geological  formation,  or  suggestion  of  astron- 
omy ;  no  practical,  common  question  of  life  that  he  seemed 
not  to  have  studied  and  mastered.  He  was  in  every- 
thing practical.  He  could  make  the  fly  with  which  he  fished, 
and  he  could  learnedly  describe  and  classify  the  fish  he 
caught.  The  charm  of  his  manner  and  conversation  was  in 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  discussion  of  questions 
involving  deep  scientific  learning.  He  held  two  offices  of 
which  he  was  proud — Fish  Commissioner  and  Regent  of  the 
University  of  California — and  in  both  of  which  he  was  most 
useful.  We  write  of  him  as  we  knew  him.  There  were 
other  charming  sides  to  an  almost  perfect  character  which 
those  who  knew  him  more  intimately  will  appreciate.  We 
think  California  has  lost  its  best  and  most  useful,  citizen  in 
the  sudden  death  of  B.  B.  Redding. 


Ian  is  a  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  he  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  meddle  with  a  matter  that  not  only 
does  not  concern  him,  but  which  is  unbecoming  to  an  Irish- 
American  citizen  who  owes  his  education  to  this  country. 
Politics  seems  to  be  bred  in  the  bones  of  all  Irishmen.  They 
are  all  spoiling  for  a  fight,  and  Captain  Mullan  seems  to  be 
no  exception. 

We  attended  the  funeral  services  of  B.  B.  Redding,  and 
after  listening  to  one  of  the  most  tedious  discourses  of  one  of 
the  reverend  Bentons,  we  irreverently  whispered  to  a  friend 
our  utter  inability  to  reconcile  the  goodness  of  an  intelligent 
Creator  that  could  take  to  himself  our  friend  and  leave  the 
preacher,  especially  as  there  were  two  Bentons.  Our  friend 
whispered  back  :  "  What  would  an  intelligent  Creator  want 
with  either  Benton  ?" 


The  Democracy  have  established  a  club  at  Los  Bafios, 
in  Merced  County.  This  is  a  good  sign.  When  the  De- 
mocracy gets  to  taking  baths,  and  the  unwashed  begin  to 
clean  themselves,  it  is  calculated  to  alarm  Republicans  as  a 
new  departure. 

After  this  note  is  written,  and  before  it  is  printed,  the 
Hon.  Frank  Page,  member  of  Congress,  will  have  been  wel- 
comed by  his  constituents  at  Oakland  with  a  formal  "re- 
ception." Such  things  are  well  enough,  and  are  intended 
for  political  purposes.  In  this  instance  the  reception  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  renomination  and  secure  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Page,  and  this  is  well  enough.  The  member  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  has  had  now  three  years 
of  service.  He  has  had  ability,  genius,  and  sense  enough  to 
make  his  experience  serviceable  to  his  constituency  and  to 
himself.  He  has  achieved  a  position  in  the  House  which  no 
other  California  member  has  achieved.  He  has  influence 
in  political  circles,  which  he  selfishly  directs  to  reward  his 
personal  friends,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  not  the  most  deserv- 
ing or  respectable  of  citizens.  He  has  a  local  following  that 
embraces  some  awfully  mean  men,  but  he  secures  appropri- 
ations, he  passes  bills,  and  he  does  things.  Page  is  no  fool, 
and  on  the  Chinese  bill  he  rendered  magnificent  service. 
Our  consent  for  his  reception  was  not  asked,  but  if  it  had 
been,  we  should  have  said  certainly,  for  Mr,  Page  possesses 
two  of  the  qualities  we  admire  :  brains  and  courage.  If  he 
lacks  conscience,  we  are  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is  his  own 
fault,  because  he  is  a  self-made  man. 


We  presume  there  is  no  respectable  attorney  of  average 
ability  in  America  who  would  interpret  the  Chinese  law  as 
denying  a  Chinese  sailor  the  privilege  of  being  discharged 
after  a  foreign  voyage  in  the  port  whence  he  sailed  and 
where  he  shipped,  yet  the  San  Francisco  press,  with  almost 
entire  unanimity,  is  denouncing  the  United  States  Court 
for  holding  this  view  of  the  law.  The  person  who  edits  the 
Post  is  wagging  his  little  tongue,  hoping  to  swell  the  clamor. 

We  have  regarded  General  Thomas  as  one  of  the  best 
men  and  best  generals  that  the  civil  war  developed  on 
either  side.  He  was  generous,  honorable,  truthful,  brave, 
and  modest.  If,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  at  the  first 
reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
in  the  presence  of  five  hundred  veterans  of  that  army,  he 
said  :  "A  battle — Chickamauga — for  which  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  credit  which  belongs  to  another  and  a  bet- 
ter soldier,  Major-General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  " — if  he  said 
this,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  that  bat- 
tle, it  ought  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive  of  General  Rose- 
cran's  conduct  in  that  engagement.  General  Rosecrans  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  incur  the  hostility  of  Grant.  He  was 
harshly  and  unkindly  dealt  with  during  Grant's  administra- 
tion ;  he  has  been  pursued  and  persecuted  by  a  hostile  and 
jealous  army  clique  ever  since.  We  have  criticised  General 
Rosecrans's  political  conduct  ;  but  his  military  career  enti- 
tles him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  one  who  admires  gallantry 
and  loves  his  country. 

Mr.  Pickering's  hired  man  on  the  Call  has  reviewed  and 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  on  the 
laundry  ordinance.  We  are  getting  very  much  out  of  pa- 
tience with  Judges  Field,  Sawyer,  and  Hoffman.  They  are 
continually  rendering  erroneous  decisions,  and  writing  un- 
popular opinions,  when  it  is  apparent  they  might  avoid  all 
these  blunders  in  law  and  mistakes,  if,  whenever  they  have 
an  important  case  to  decide,  they  would  stop  at  the  Call 
office  on  their  way  to  the  court-house,  and  get  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Pickering  himself. 

We  are  afraid  our  friend,  Captain  Mullan,  of  Washington, 
has  been  making  an  Irishman  of  himself.  He  has  filed  with 
the  State  Department  a  protest,  intervention,  demurrer,  or 
something,  in  reference  to  the  arrest  of  Harry  George  by 
the  English  Government.  If  Harry  George,  Esq.,  had  re- 
mained out  of  Ireland,  minded  his  own  business,  and  not 
interfered  with  English  politics,  he  would  not  have  been 
arrest?-!.  \Vhat  troubles  us  more  than  the  arrest  of  George 
.-rference  of  our  friend  Mullan  ;  for  Captain  Mul- 


Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Steele,  a  colored  American  woman,  has 
vainly  endeavored  for  three  years  to  become  janitress  in  a 
public  school.  If,  instead  of  being  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Steele, 
she  had  been  Mrs.  Bridget  O'Flannigan;  if,  instead  of  being 
dark  in  color,  she  had  a  face  of  flame  and  red  as  the  comb 
of  a  laying  hen  ;  and  if  she  had  not  been  a  Methodist-born 
and  a  Methodist-bred  ;  if  she  had  not  the  misfortune  of  an 
American  nativity — then  her  chances  to  find  employment  in 
an  American  school-house  would  have  been  much  improved. 
We  commend  her  to  apply  to  a  parochial  school,  where  there 
is  no  prejudice  against  a  woman  for  her  color,  her  nation- 
ality, or  her  religion. 

The  railroad  company,  Wells  &  Fargo's  Express  Company, 
and  the  stage  line  are  all  interested  that  the  machine  poli- 
ticians find  employment  in  San  Francisco  politics,  lest  they 
shall  become  train-robbers  and  road-agents  in  the  country. 


Some  malicious  and  evil-disposed  person  has  been  en- 
gaged in  circulating  a  false  report  concerning  one  of  our 
most  prominent  citizens,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sand-lot 
or  workingmen's  party,  Mr.  Barney  Dougherty,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  Ireland,  now  a  leading  member  of  the  greenback 
party,  an  advanced  curb-stone  orator  in  opposition  to  na- 
tional banks,  and  in  favor  of  taxing  national  bonds.  It  was 
falsely  rumored  that  Dougherty,  in  response  to  an  advertis- 
ment  that  "  laborers  were  wanted,"  sought  the  place  for  em- 
ployment. This  is  indignantly,  and  we  hear,  truthfully  de- 
nied. Mr.  Dougherty  may  be  found  at  all  times  during 
office  hours  leaning  against  the  stone  railing  in  front  of  the 
Nevada  Bank. 


ENGLAND'S    QUEEN. 


A  Growl  from  John  Bull  About  Her  Neglect  of  Duty. 


Recently,  says  a  London  correspondent,  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  a  hoary-headed,  trembling 
pauper  bore  aloft  a  banner  with  the  startling  announcement 
that  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  queen  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  had  for  the  loyal  act  received  the  sum  of  one  pound  on 
the  spot,  and  a  few  days  later  a  further  acknowledgment  of 
three  pounds  from  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Surely  if  the  aged 
postulant  for  alms  is  an  impostor,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  trade  on  such  an  incident  ;  if  he  is  not,  out  of  her  stores 
can  not  the  Queen  of  England  spare  enough  to  keep  her 
quondam  rescuer  from  begging?  She  is  rich,  and  all  the 
richer  because  she  disdains  no  addition  to  her  income,  and 
is  not  reckless  in  her  expenditure.  She  took  every  penny 
that  the  "  Diary  in  the  Highlands  "  brought  in,  and  did  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  barren  honors  of  flattery  and  praise 
so  unblushingly  lavished  on  the  royal  authoress.  When 
Disraeli,  at  a  reception  at  Windsor,  publicly  addressed  the 
queen  in  the  following  terms  :  "There  are.only  three  books 
in  the  world — the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  your  majesty's 
book,"  the  sovereign  was  pleased  with  her  courtier's  adula- 
tion, but  still  more  when  that  adulation  was  coined  into  large 
receipts.  About  that  time  the  Comte  de  Flandres,  on  a  visit 
to  England,  was  asked  by  his  royal  cousin  if  he  had  read 
"The  Diary."  As  he  hesitatingly  confessed  he  had  not,  she 
graciously  offered  to  send  him  one  of  the  large  copies,  which 
she  eventually  did.  The  volume,  in  gorgeous  binding,  ar- 
rived in  Brussels  in  due  time,  was  acknowledged  with  grate- 
ful thanks,  and  followed  up  with  the  tendering  of  the  bill  by 
the  publishers.  As  it  is  hardly  the  custom,  even  in  small 
and  comparatively  modern  monarchies,  to  pay  for  presents 
received,  the  king's  brother,  believing  himself  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  an  impudent  swindler,  had  the  matter  investigated. 
His  emissary  cautiously  made  inquiries,  and  was  shown  the 
books  of  the  firm,  three  in  number,  recording  the  transac- 
tions in  that  particular  line.  No.  I  registered  the  copies 
sold  to  the  general  public  ;  No.  2  the  copies  given  by  the 
queen,  about  twelve  in  number  ;  No.  3,  those  sent  by  her 
order,  but  for  which  payment  was  to  be  demanded  from  the 
recipients,  these  very  numerous,  and,  among  them,  the  name 
of  the  Belgian  prince.  The  emissary  promptly  paid  the 
fourteen  guineas,  and  carried  off  the  receipt. 

There  are  corners  in  oil,  in  teas,  in  beans,  in  mining 
stocks  and  railway  stocks,  in  wheat,  in  corn  ;  and  why  not 
corners  in  trousers  ?  That  was  the  important  question  asked 
himself  recently  by  a  great  financial  nobleman  of  Berlin, 
while  at  his  tailor's.  The  cloth  was  of  an  extraordinary  pat- 
tern. Palpably  it  would  create  a  sensation  on  the  Bourse. 
"  I  would  like  to  monopolize  that  pattern,"  he  said  to  the 
tailor;  "just  see  how  many  pairs  of  trousers  it  will  make." 
The  tailor  calculated,  and  said  about  eighty-three  pairs  of 
trousers  could  be  made  from  the  bundle  of  cloth.  "  I  will 
take  them  all  ;  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  if  one  of  my 
colleagues  were  to  appear  in  a  similar  pair."  His  orders 
were  obeyed  ;  and  now  he  glories  in  having  more  pairs  of 
trousers  of  a  resplendent  pattern  than  any  other  man  in 
Berlin. 


It  is  not  known  out  of  London  circles  that  Du  Maurier's 
"  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkins"  is  drawn  for  Mrs.  Langtry. 
He  always  represents  her  as  the  beauty  in  his  clever 
sketches,  a  beauty  who  is  always  putting  her  foot  in  it,  and 
extricating  herself  with  grace  and  tact.  This  is  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  to  the  life.  She  is  capable  of  the  greatest  faux  pas. 
Once  she  dropped  a  bit  of  ice  down  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
back,  at  an  evening  party,  and  then  sweetly  and  graciously 
turned  the  rudeness  into  a  compliment.  Du  Mauiier  not 
on  y  credits  her  with  great  beauty,  but  portions  out  that  dry 
wit  which  seemingly  borders  on  fashionable  idiocy. 


Everybody  knows  the  Queen's  indifference  to  society,  and 
that,  did  the  London  season  depend  on  her  exertions,  it  would 
be  a  sorry  affair.  Whatever  entettaining  at  court  the  nobil- 
ity get  nowadays  is  done  exclusively  by  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  Her  majesty  is  pleased  to  "command" 
that  a  series  of  State  balls  or  concerts — usually  two  of  each 
— be  given  at  Buckingham  Palace  twice  during  the  season, 
and  accompanies  her  orders  with  the  direction  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  do  the  honors  in  her  stead,  so  that  her 
stay  at  either  Windsor,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  in  Scotland  may 
not  be  interfered  with.  Now  and  then  she  holds  a  drawing- 
room  or  two  in  person,  coming  up  from  Windsor  the  morn- 
ing they  take  place.  But  the  moment  they  are  over,  away 
she  goes  by  special  train  to  Osborne  or  Balmoral.  That  is 
the  sum  total  of  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  society,  for  of  the 
Ieve'e  business  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  the  sole  monopoly. 
Neither  opera  nor  concert  does  she  ever  attend,  and  did  the 
drama  rely  on  her  for  support  and  patronage  it  would  be  in  a 
bad  way,  for  inside  of  a  theatre  she  has  not  been  for  two  de- 
cades. 

Of  course  we  know  very  well  that  hers  has  been  a  pros- 
perous reign,  and  that  she  has  been  a  model  wife  and 
mother,  and  a  good  woman  generally.  I  think  we  are  a  tol- 
erably loyal  people  on  the  whole,  and  stick  up  for  our  queen 
and  country  when  duty  calls  ;  but  all  the  same  do  we  emu- 
late the  old  woman's  parrot,  and  do  a  deal  of  thinking  if  we 
don't  say  much.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  a  queen  and  sov- 
ereign of  a  great  country  has  no  right  to  occupy  its  throne, 
and  accept  homage  and  respect  from  its  people,  and  at  the 
sametime  live  the  selfish  life  of  a  private  individual.  A  discon- 
solate widow  of  over  twenty  years'  standing  in  private  life  is 
one  thing  ;  when  seated  on  a  throne,  quite  another.  And  if 
the  assuaging  of  a  queen's  grief  must  depend  on  keeping 
her  country  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  if  not  exactly 
in  mourning,  at  least  subject  to  the  ills  that  flow  from  a 
gloomy  court  and  its  dismal  attempts  at  keeping  up  courtly 
appearances,  then  it  is  high  time,  thinks  the  country,  that 
she  retire  into  private  life  altogether,  and  let  somebody  else 
show  them  that  England  has  got  a  court  ere  the  recollection 
of  its  quandam  grandeur  fade  from  the  memories  of  those 
whose  accession  to  manhood  or  womanhood  ante-date  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  But  as  "somebody  else" 
would  necessarily  be  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  are  people 
who  dread  his  accession,  and  think  that  instead  of  mending 
matters,  the  event  would  illustrate  the  fire  and  frying-pan 
proverb  to  a  painful  degree.  "Better  bear  the  ills,"  etc., 
they  sagely  quote.     Perhaps  they  are  right. 

However,  the  ills  to  be  flown  to  are  not  altogether  un- 
known. One  small  item  thereof  would  be  the  payment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  private  debts.  These  are  known  to 
be  over  two  millions  sterling,  as  Pool,  the  tailor,  Hunt  & 
Roskell,  the  Bond  Street  jewelers,  Garrard,  the  Haymarket 
silversmith,  and  King,  the  Longacre  coach-maker,  among 
hundreds  of  others,  have  good  reason  to  know.  What  with 
his  forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  allowance  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  sixty  thousand  pounds  private  income  from  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  one  would  think  his  Royal  Highness  had 
almost  enough  to  get  along  on  comfortably,  especially  as  the 
princess,  his  wife,  has  fifteen  thousand  a  year  extra 
from  the  country  to  pay  for  her  clothes.  But  then 
jeweled  girdles  to  Sarah  Bernhardt  cost  something ; 
a  retinue  of  professional  beauties  require  rather  more  to  live 
and  dress  upon  than  princely  familiarity  in  public,  and  Nel- 
lie Farren  of  the  Gaiety  is  an  expensive  acquaintance  for 
even  an  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  That  there  will  be  a 
deuce  of  a  row  when  a  settlement  is  asked  from  the  country, 
there  can't  be  a  doubt,  and  Gladstone,  with  all  he  has  to  do 
now,  may  consider  himself  a  lucky  man  that  his  having  to 
move  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  necessary  grant  is  a 
measure  that  still  admits  of  indefinite  postponement.  As 
things  are,  therefore,  perhaps  one  might  feel  tempted  to 
overlook  the  keeping  of  the  Prince  Consort's  effigy  lying  on 
his  bed,  and  the  daily  bringing  up  of  hot  water  for  him  to 
dress  for  dinner  ;  the  blacking  of  his  boots  and  shoes  every 
morning,  and  the  silly  attachment  for  his  former  body  ser- 
vant, the  now  famous  Scotch  gillie,  John  Brown,  whose 
name  figures  on  the  annual  civil  list  as  "  Her  Majesty's  per- 
sonal servant."  One  might  also  endeavor  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  the  army  one's  queen  and  sovereign  is  familiarly 
called  "Judy"  and  "  Mrs.  Brown,"  and  bear  patiently  with 
her  constant  absence  from  her  public  duties,  and  persistent 
determination  to  avoid  mingling  with  her  people  in  society, 
did  her  settled  aversion  to  the  gayeties  of  social  life  include  a 
species  of  entertainment  known  as  "  servants'  balls,"  the 
attractions  of  which  seem  to  be  the  only  thing  able  to  com- 
bat with  the  poignancy  of  her  continued  grief  for  a  place  in 
her  regal  heart.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  August  1,  1882. 


An  Antiquarian  Treasure  :  "  I  am  shipping  to-day  a  little 
collection  of  Wyoming  products  to  the  Denver  Exposition," 
said  a  low-voiced,  timid-eyed  man  yesterday  as  he  came  into 
the  office,  and  ate  a  peach  from  the  desk  where  the  scientific 
editor  had  thoughtlessly  left  it.  "  I  have  been  getting  to- 
gether a  choice  lot  of  relics  that  I  think  will  please  Western 
people  at  the  great  geological  show.  It  consists  of  little  me- 
mentoes of  the  seats  of  trousers  rescued  at  various  times 
in  my  life  from  the  jaws  of  a  favorite  bull-dog  of  mine.  I 
have  kept  this  bull-dog  for  ten  years,  and  part  of  the  time  I 
kept  a  water-melon  patch.  In  the  winter  I  kept  my  coal- 
house  door  open,  and  invited  people  to  look  it  over  after 
dark.  The  result  has  been  most  gratifying.  My  dog  is  get- 
ting to  be  a  regular  antiquarian.  He  has  some  cherished 
fragments  of  trousers  which  he  prizes  as  a  miser  does  his 
gold.  He  would  get  up  any  time  in  the  night  to  select  a  new 
specimen  as  it  was  going  over  the  picket-fence,  and  then 
gloat  over  it  for  hours  afterward.  These  stern  relics  I  have 
catalogued,  and  put  in  a  cabinet  for  the  benefit  of  science, 
and  will  locate  them  in  the  west  wing  of  the  exposition,  so 
that  people  can  look  them  over  while  the  band  plays  and  the 
large  fountain  squirts.  I  will  also  take  the  dog  along.  He 
is  geltiiii,*  a  liiiip  morose  now,  and  old  and  cynical,  but  he  is 
a  thorough  judge  of  guuds. — Boomerang. 
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A  Laramie  Local. 
Shorty  Foster  made  his  grand  farewell  appearance 
in  court,  Monday  afternoon,  with  the  usual  decora- 
tions. He  wore  a  large  watchpocket  below  his  off  eye, 
and  a  purple  lambrequin  over  the  other  one.  Officer 
Mcintosh  had  put  a  placque  on  his  nose  because  he 
was  reluctant  and  coy  about  going  up  to  the  cast- 
iron  rink,  and  with  other  little  bric-a-brac  scattered 
around  over  his  face,  he  looked  as  though  he  had 
been  holding  a  night  session.  Shorty  has  been  up 
before  his  honor  now  several  times  on  the  charge  of 
wearing  out  the  furniture  on  his  wife,  and  caressing 
her  with  a  piano-leg,  and  in  each  case  the  court  has 
been  a  little  more  relentless  than  in  the  heretofore. 
Sometimes  Mrs.  Foster  has  paid  the  fine,  and  some- 
times Shorty  has  paid  it  himself,  just  according  to 
how  much  a  woman's  great  love  would  triumph  over  a 
three-cornered  head.  Mrs.  Foster  has-more  love  than 
anybody,  and  she  allows  it  to  ramble  around  over 
the  country  everywhere.  Having  more  affection  than 
she  felt  like  lavishing  on  Shorty,  she  shed  a  few 
sunny  smiles  and  some  caresses  on  some  total  strang- 
ers, and  Shorty  mixed  himself  up  with  some  XXX 
sheep-dip,  and  choked  his  wife  till  you  could  hang 
your  overcoat  on  her  optics.  Then  he  caressed  her 
with  little  nicknacks  that  he  found  in  the  back-yard 
till  the  officer  came,  and  took  him  home  with  him. 
Shorty  means  well,  but  his  conjugal  record  has  been 
stormy,  and  for  tee  twenty-ninth  time  he  has  decided 
that  he  and  Ella  can  not  be  happy  together.  Their 
tastes  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  their  natures  do  not 
seem  to  harmonize.  The  chances  are  that  thev  will 
walk  adown  life's  golden  sands  hereafter  by  different 
trails,  and  the  storms  of  adversity  and  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity  will  alike  find  them  widely  separated. 
It  is  a  lesson  to  the  young  who  contemplate  a  wed- 
ded future  to  understand  thoroughly  each  other's 
characteristics  and  quaint  styles  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery before  they  unite. 


Somnambulism  in  Dors. 

There  is  something  peculiar  about  somnambulism 
when  considered  from  a  scientific  and  philosophical 
stand-point.  The  sleep-walker,  it  will  be  found,  still 
retains  a  dim  idea,  even  while  he  sleeps,  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  when  he  went  to  sleep.  For  instance, 
if  he  leaves  his  clothes  in  a  certain  part  of  the  room 
on  retiring,  he  knows  when  he  rises  just  wherr  to 
find  them,  even  in  the  dark.  This  is  a  question 
which  opens  up  a  wonderful  field  for  physiological 
and  mental  research.  "While  young  and  giddy  we 
became  a  somnambulist,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  by  our  strange  freaks  during  sleep,  and  this 
one  question  of  the  slumbering  mind  and  its  memory 
of  facts  existing  prior  to  sleep,  was  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  it  all  to  us.  We  puzzled  over  that 
a  good  deal.  At  night  we  would  retire  to  rest,  and 
the  next  thing  we  would  know,  we  would  wake  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  contiguous  melon-patch,  anu  there 
would  be  two  or  three  other  somnambulists  there  in  the 
same  patch,  and  as  much  surprised  as  we  were.  Still 
there  is  the  same  truth  staring  us  in  the  face.  Every 
somnambulist  there  had  through  his  sleep  retained  in 
his  semi-conscious  stateaperfect  recollection  of  where 
every  article  of  his  clothing  was,  and  how  to  get  out 
of  the  up-stairs  window  without  waking  the  old  peo- 
ple. Bye  and  bye  the  owner  of  the  melon-patch  pro- 
cured, at  great  expense,  a  large,  humorous  bulldog, 
who  was  also  a  somnambulist.  He  walked  in  his 
sleep  a  good  deal.  That  is  why  we  quit.  We  didn't 
propose  to  descend  to  the  levei  of  the  brute  creation. 
We  just  said,  if  a  bulldog  wants  to  somnam,  he  can 
do  so,  and  we  leave  the  field  to  him.  We  made  this 
resolution  one  night  just  after  we  had  plugged  a 
watermelon.  While  stooping  over  in  the  act,  we  felt 
a  pang  of  conscience,  and  heard  our  suspenders 
break. 

Perhaps  the  casual  reader  has  never  sat  down  on  a 
buzz  saw  and  felt  himself  gradually  fading  away.  If 
so,  he  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  somnambulistic  bulldog  in  the  prime  of  life. 
— Boomerang. 

"  Hawkeye    Dots." 
' '  Oysters  are  best  in  December, ' '  says  an  exchange. 
May  be  so  ;  but  rats  are  worst  in  gnawgust. 

As  Anna  Dickinson  is  determined  to  play  nothing 
but  male  characters,  if  she  is  going  to  play  Puck, 
she'd  better  not  put  it  off  until  she  is  much  older. 

"Does  it  affect  one  unpleasantly  or  injuriously," 
writes  a  high-school  girl,  "to  sleep  in  the  moon- 
light?" Certes,  girlie;  it  makes  you  light-headed. 
Gibbous  a  hard  one. 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  "how  we  pro- 
nounce '  Ras-el-Tin  '  ?  "  We  don't  pronounce  it  at 
all ;  we  only  write  it.  Do  you  suppose  we  read  the 
paper  to  the  subscribers  ? 

Mr.  Middlerib  came  down  at  4:15  to  take  the  Ex- 
press East,  and  learned  that  his  train  had  pulled  out 
just  a  quarter  of  an  hour  prior  to  his  arrival.  The 
traveler  turned  away  sadly.  "Not  lost,"  he  said, 
"but  gone  by  four." 

Whenever  George  Peck,  of  the  Milwaukee  Sun, 
sees  a  girl  kissing  her  pet  dog,  he  thinks  of  the  dread- 
ful places  where  that  dog's  nose  has  been  during  the 
day,  and  it  makes  him  sick.  This  is  a  view  of  it  that 
perhaps  has  not  occurred  to  the  woman  who  kisses  her 
dog,  but  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  her  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Student  wants  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"loot"  in  the  war  dispatches.  Why,  a  lute  is  a  thing 
with  strings  that  you  can  strum  with  your  fingers. 
Hence,  anything  you  can  get  your  fingers  onto,  that's 
loot.  For  example :  You  deposit  your  money  in  a 
New  Jersey  bank.  Well,  that's  loot,  but  you  don't 
get  any  of  it 

I  "Now,  the  beauty  of  a  paper  collar,"  remarked 
the  honorable  member,  coaxing  a  refractory  pin,  "is 
its  economy.  You  wear  one  a  week,  then  you  turn 
it  and  wear  it  another  week.  Then  you  split  it,  and 
you  have  two  new  collars  .vith  one  clean  side,  good 
for  another  week,  each  of  'era. "  And  adjusting  the 
flat  scarf  over  the  red  flannel  shirt,  he  went  down  to 
dinner. 

I  Tennyson  lives  in  a  "large  imposing  stone  struc- 
[  ture,  built  in  a  free  treatment  of  domestic  Gothic  of 
the  Tudor  period."  He  hates  to  have  strangers 
come  about  the  grounds,  and  one  day  he  caught  a 
tourist  in  the  shrubbery,  and  chained  the  unhappy 
man  to  a  rock  and  read  a  new  poem  to  him.  The 
man's  heirs  brought  suit  for  damages,  but  couldn't 
prove  anything,  and  lost  their  cause. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

To  a  Friend  Studying'  German. 
Vill'st  dou  learn  de  Deutsche  Sprache? 

Denn  set  it  on  your  card, 
Dat  all  the  nouns  have  shenders, 

Und  the  shenders  all  are  hard. 
Dere  ish  also  dings  called  pronouns, 

Vitch  it's  shoost  ash  veil  to  know  ; 
Boot  ach  !  de  verbs  or  time-words  — 

Dey'H  work  you  bitter  woe. 

Vill'st  dou  learn  de  Deutsche  Sprache? 

Dou  moost  eat  apout  a  peck 
A  week  of  stinging  sauerkraut. 

Und  sefen  pfoundts  of  speck, 
Mit  Gott  knows  vot  in  vinegar, 

Und  deuce  knows  vot  in  rum  ; 
Dis  ish  de  only  cerdain  way 

To  make  de  accents  coom. 

Vill'st  dou  learn  de  Deutsche  Sprache  ? 

Brepare  dein  soul  to  shtand 
Soosh  sendences  ash  ne'er  vas  heardt 

In  any  oder  land. 
Till  dou  canst  make  parentheses 

Intwisted — ohne  zahl — 
Dann  wirst  du  erst  Deutschfertig  seyn  ; 

For  a  languashe  ideal. 

Vill'st  dou  learn  de  Deutsche  Sprache  ? 

Du  must  mitout  an  fear 
Trink  efery  tay  an  gallon  dry 

Of  foamin'  Sherman  bier. 
Und  de  more  you  trinks,  pe  certain, 

More  Deutsch  you'll  surely  pe  ; 
For  Gambrinus  ish  de  Emperor 

Of  the  whole  of  Germany. 

Vill'st  dou  learn  de  Deutsche  Sprache  ? 

If  a  shendleman  dou  art, 
Denn  shtrike  right  indo  Deutschland, 

Und  get  a  schveetes  heart, 
From  Schwabenland  or  Sachsen, 

Vhere  now  dis  writer  pees  ; 
Und  de  bretty  girls  all  wachsen 

Shoost  like  aepples  on  de  drees. 

Boot  if  dou  bee'st  a  laty, 

Denn,  on  de  oder  hand, 
Take  a  blonde  moustachoed  lofer 

In  de  vine  green  Sherman  land. 
Und  if  you  shoost  kit  married 

(Vood  mit  vood  soon  makes  a  vire,) 
You'll  learn  to  sprechen  Deutsch,  mein  kind, 

Ash  fast  ash  you  tesire. 

— Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 

The  Old-Time    Liars. 

woman's  love. 
Said  the  man  with  a  shrew  for  a  wife  : 

Woman's  love  is  like  Scotch  snuff; 

We  get  one  pinch  and  that's  enough. 
The  old  darkey's  idea  was  : 

Woman's  lub  am  India  rubber — 

It  stretch  de  moah  you  lub  her. 

A  jerseyman's  sign. 
Heer  pize,  and  kake,  and  bier  I  sell, 
Good  oysters  stood  and  in  de  shel ; 
And  frigh'd  uns  tew,  for  them  that  chews, 
And  with  dispatch  black  butes  and  shuse. 

Advice  to  a    Lover. 
Dost  thou  love,  and  seek  to  win  her? 
Heed  an  old  experienced  sinner, 
How  to  make  her  soft  eyes  glisten, 

Listen  : 
Seize  her  hand,  and  warmly  grasp  it, 
To  your  heart  then  fondly  clasp  it ; 
Fear  not  lest  your  touch  distress  her  ; 

Press  her ! 
Should  she  smile,  the  skies  look  brighter  ; 
Let  your  answering  glance  requite  her  ; 
Sit  beside  her  close  and  snug,  or 

Hug  her. 
Should  she  frown,  be  not  afraid  ; 
Press  again  the  scornful  maid  ; 
Try  with  lover's  arts  to  please  her — 

Squeeze  her. 
Never  yield  to  melancholy, 
Such  in  love  were  idle  folly — 
Wouldst  thou  win  thy  fair  Melissa  ? 

Kiss  her. 
If  she  then  adheres  to  reason, 
Foe  to  love,  punish  her  treason  ; 
Tell  her  naught  will  herenamor — 

" her  ! " — A  Military  Liar. 

The    Finding-    of   Moses, 
On  Egypt's  banks,  contagious  to  the  Nile, 
Great  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  bathe  in  style  ; 
And  as  she  ran  about  to  dry  her  skin, 
She  kicked  the  bulrush  that  had  Moses  in. 
At  that  event  surprised,  awhile  she  stud 
In  silence  gazing  at  the  boiling  flud  ; 
Then,  turning  to  her  maids,  she  said  in  accents  mild, 
"  Blood  an'  ages,  girls,  which  of  yez  owns  the  child?" 
— From  the  Recollections  of  a  Dublin  Man. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 

OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


Arabi  Bey. 
I  am  flying,  Egypt,  flying,  and  it's  likely  I  shall  fly 
Till  I  can't  fly  any  funher,  for  I  do  not  care  to  die. 
I'm  so  stifled  by  the  desert  sand,  my  lungs  can  hardly 

wheeze, 
And  I'm  feeling  mighty  shaky  in  my  stomach  and  my 

knees. 
Not  a-  bit  of  camel's  sirloin,  nor  a  drop  of  camel's 

whey — 
Not  an  orange  or  banana  has  passed  my  lips  to-day. 
For  I'm  flying,  Egypt,  flying,  and  my  present  purpose 

is 
To  keep  on  flying  till  I  know  I'm  safely  out  of  this  ! 

From  Ratapoul  to  Bag-el-Dad  I've  wound  my  weary 

way — 
From  Alexandria's   marble  halls  to  Bing  Whang's 

cots  of  clay — 
From  Snicker  Eli's  sandy  plains  to  Cairo's  tufted 

walls — 
From  Thump-el-Hi ttem's  lowly  site  to  Sneez's  royal 

halls— 
And  still  the  bloody  Britisher  comes  prancing  up  be- 
hind, 
With  a  threat  to  tear  my  inwards  out  and  strew  them 

to  the  wind  ! 
Do  you  wonder,  Egypt — wonder,  with  myarmy 'round 

me  dying, 
That  I'm  flying,  Egypt,  flying,  and  propose  to  keep 

on  flying? — Denver  Tribune. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

121  and  123  market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


jy/E  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTION 

-1  called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYIUM,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1682,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLAKK,  M.  D. 

Referencec— Dr.  1.  C.  La  tie,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  C.  A.  ShurtUM.  Slocklon, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


GEORGE   MORROW. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 


(Established   isr,j,> 


Commission  Merchants 


DEALERS   IN   HAY  AND  GRAIN. 

SniPPUC  OIEDEKS  A  SPECIALTY.     CONSIGN- 
MENTS SOLICITED. 


3»  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

fiFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^-/     Street 
iSTLib.-ral  advances  made  on  consignments. 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581  and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers 

Slirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Picture 
Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  ■      335  Market  Si. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFEVERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


IRA   P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

12;  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills.Ensines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  OH  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 II I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUflU Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  Coniinissionlllerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Thi  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansonie  Street,  near  Pine. 


TAKER,  MARKER  &  Co., 

TMPOR  7  ERS    A  ND      WHOLES.  I 

■^      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Fra 


h. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  play  of  "  Daniel 
Rochat,"  that  when  the  curtain  falls  the  brood- 
ing discontent  which  has  been  gathering  in  the  au- 
dience throughout  the  last  act,  breaks  out  in  open- 
voiced  rebellion.  During  the  action  of  the  play,  the 
sympathies  waver,  and  are  now  with  Daniel,  and 
again  with'  Leah.  But  when  she  is  led  away  at  last, 
heartbroken  but  firm,  and  they  realize  that  these  two 
lives  are  forever  dissevered  which  were  woven  so 
closely  for  a  few  brief  days,  there  is  a  very  storm  of 
murmurs  against  Leah.  It  is  rarely  in  a  play  that 
the  characters  seem  so  very  real.  People  forget  alto- 
gether that  this  twain  are  but  the  figment  of  a  great 
imagination,  and  argue  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  case  almost  as  bitterly  as  a  pair  of  religionists 
quarreling  over  their  respective  creeds.  It  has  given 
to  many  the  new  luxury  of  thinking  and  looking 
about  them.  They  find  this  vital  problem  a  not  unfa- 
miliar spectre  in  many  households.  It  becomes  of 
deeper  interest  than  ordinary  in  the  play  of  "  Daniel 
Rochat,"  because  the  lovers  are  an  exceptional  man 
and  woman.  He  towers  above  his  fellows  by  the 
right  of  intellectual  superiority.  He  is  a  politician,  a 
leader,  an  orator,  and  what  spell  so  potent  to  win  a 
woman's  heart  as  the  silver  ring  of  an  eloquent 
tongue? 

She  is  an  intelligent,  accomplished  woman.     She 
comes  of  English  stock,  but  has  been  cradled  upon 
Plymouth  rock.     It  is  because  of  this  unusual  com- 
bination, perhaps,  that  she  escapes  the  narrowness 
of  Puritanic  training,   for  she  is  not  a  pious  woman, 
but  her  religion  is  deeply  grained.     She  has  a  broad 
and  liberal  mind,   too,   for  she  is  even  willing  to  be 
married  by   Mother   Church  to  save   Rochat's  gi' 
ing  pain   to  his  family— a  grave  concession  for  a 
Yankee  girl.     But  when  he  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
rooted  convictions  of  her  soul,  she  is  up  in  arms 
against  the  attack  upon  her  anchor  to  immortality. 
Miss  Sarah  Jewett's  Leah  is  a  very  beautiful  crea- 
tion.      From    her    naive    and    candid    acceptance 
of    her    lover's  suit   till   he  leaves    her    by    night, 
unable    to    bear    the    brunt    of  a    world's   ridicule 
by  submitting  to  a  religious  marriage,  she  is  warm, 
impetuous,  loving.     She  yields  to  him  with  charming 
abandon  when  the  sudden  marriage  is  proposed.  She 
foregoes  all  the  pomp,  and  ceremony,  and  finery  with 
which  a  girl  loves  to  mark  this  great  epoch  in  her 
life,  without  a  thought.     When  the  civil  contract  is 
made,  she  playfully  accepts  it  as  a  custom  of  the 
country.     Rochat  alone  is  grave  in  this  scene,  for  he 
alone  knows  its  import.     M.  Turler,  the  magistrate, 
or  notary,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  jests  with  his  bit 
of  official  tri-color  quite  as    freely    as  the  flighty 
cousins  themselves,  a  pair  of  pretty  young  women, 
afflicted  with  a  very  bad  case  of  stage-laugh,  who  are 
merely  thrown  in  to  give  an  added  appearance  of 
triviality  to  the  scene,  and  pronounces  the  marriage 
blessing  like  a  man  in  a  farce. 

What  wonder  that  Leah,  a  woman  without  a  pre- 
judice, but  with  a  reverence  for  holy  things,  refuses 
to  believe  herself  married  when  Rochat  declines  to 
have  his  union  sanctified  by  the  man  of  God  ?  And 
yet,  the  stand  he  takes  is  so  cleverly  brought  about 
that  he  has  a  grain  of  sympathy  even  here.  He  has 
come  to  Switzerland  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon 
Voltaire,  the  apostle  of  his  own  belief,  or  disbelief,  as 
one  likes  to  put  it.  The  Paris  papers,  giving  news 
of  his  approaching  marriage,  boldly  challenge  him  to 
refuse  the  religious  ceremony,  and  he  has  ever  at  his 
elbow  Bidache,  that  dry,  delicious  Mephisto  to  sting 
him  to  the  pride  of  refusing  to  stultify  himself 
before  his  party,  who  are  looking  to  him  for  so  much. 
It  is  a  trying  situation—  love  and  ambition,  the  master 
passions  of  the  human  race,  arrayed  against  each 
other  with  crossed  swords.  What  wonder  that  he 
tries  with  the  woman  of  his  love  the  power  with 
which  he  sways  the  masses,  and  seeks  to  convince 
her  with  eloquent  reasoning?  But  there  is  noth- 
ing stronger  in  all  this  world  than  a  woman's 
faith.  Once  fixed,  once  rooted,  it  is  as  immovable 
as  the  everlasting  hills.  Feeble  young  girls  walked 
to  the  martyr's  stake  and  into  the  mouths  of  wild- 
beasts  for  it  in  the  days  ot  the  early  Christians,  and 
in  these  later  times  so  fond,  so  loving  a  woman  as 
Leah  Henderson  will  sacrifice  all  but  that  for  her 
love's  sake.  "It  does  not  sound  very  promising," 
people  will  say  to  whom  you  relate  the  plot.  "  Sar- 
dou  is  a  great  playwright  ;  but  there  is  certainly 
nothing  very  dramatic  in  the  religious  differences  of 
a  pair  of  lovers.  It  is  such  an  every-day  affair,  you 
know."  Is  there  not?  The  intense  interest  of  the 
fourth  act  overshadows  that  of  the  third  ;  but  it  is  a 
strong  moment  in  the  life  of  those  two  when  in  the 
face  of  her  little  world  the  husband  of  Leah's  choice 
refuses  to  go  to  the  altar  with  her.  With  beautiful 
humility,  she  begs,  persuades,  implores.  One  won- 
ders how  he  can  refuse,  as  she  droops  upon  his  arm, 
weighted  with  love  and  grief.  But  he  is  firm,  and 
when  the  truth  of  his  decision  breaks  upon  her,  she 
leaves  him  with  a  swift,  sudden  farewelL  Then  one 
hates  him. 

When  Daniel  invades  her  chamber  by  night,  with 
perhaps  rather  a  weaker  assertion  of  his  right  to  be 
there  than  one  would  wish  to  see  in  his  manner,  there 
is  the  hush  of  intense  interest  in  the  house.  One 
feels  that  even  so  mighty  a  thing  as  religion  can  not 
stand  between  these  warm,  palpitating  hearts.  But 
these  are  not  a  weak  man  and  woman  playing  at 
love,  as  the  comedy  is  played  so  often  and  finished 
so  soon.     Their  love  i3  made  of  enduring  material 


rings  down  upon  their  separated  lives  ;  but  it  is  love 
subjugated  by  reason.  The  interview  between  man 
and  wife  is  carried  on  with  a  man's  fervor  on  his  side, 
with  the  pleading  tearfulness  of  a  woman  upon  hers. 
Miss  fewett  infuses  the  scene  with  all  that  there  is  of 
lovely  tenderness  in  woman's  nature.  Leah  loves  ar- 
dently, purely,  grandly,  as  she  herself  says,  and  Miss 
-Jewett  carries  out  the  thought  to  inspiration.  He 
wouM  he  a  hard  man,  indeed,  to  refuse  this  gentle 
creature  ;  but  it  is  only  when  she  appeals  to  his 
strength,  and  crying,  "  Help  me,  help  me,  Daniel  !  " 
throws  herself  upon  his  breast,  that  he  yields.  The 
inherent  chivalry  of  the  true  man  always  responds  to 
the  cry  for  help,  and  at  last  he  consents,  but  with  the 
condition  that  no  one  shall  know  it  but  Leah.  Then 
one  despises  him.  One  sympathizes  with  Leah  in 
her  contempt  for  this  bit  of  littleness  in  her  grand 
lover. 

Next  morning,  when  she  comes  to  the  signing  of 
the  divorce,  pale,  cold,  and  listless,  with  the  divine 
spark  dead  in  her  bosom,  one  pities  him.  A  night  of 
thinking  has  dissipated  his  scruples,  and  he  is  not 
willing  to  forego  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime  for  a 
mere  theory,  as  his  friend  Fargis  tells  him  earlier. 
He  is  ready  to  follow  her  whithersoever  she  may  ask 
him.  But  it  is  too  late.  Leah  has  a  clear,  resolute 
mind,  and  looking  into  the  future  she  sees  that  with 
this  thorn  root  growing  across  the  very  entrance  to 
their  joint  path  in  life  there  is  no  happiness  for  them. 
People  take  such  a  vital  interest  in  the  play  that 
they  can  not  bear  to  leave  the  theatre  without  seeing 
the  lovers  in  each  other's  arms.  They  seem  scarcely 
to  believe  their  senses  when  the  suffering  girl  is  led 
away,  and  ail  is  over.  But  would  the  play  have  its 
strange,  vivid  effect ;  would  it  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
difficulty  ;  would  it  not  be  irredeemably  common- 
place if,  at  the  last,  according  to  all  stage  traditions, 
Leah  should  tear  the  decree  of  divorce  to  fragments, 
and,  crying,  "  Daniel,  I  can  not  give  you  up,"  fall 
into  his  arms?  It  was  not  only  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  his  art,  that  made  the  dramatist 
leave  it  as  it  is — an  episode  in  two  strong  lives,  and 
not  the  rounding  of  them. 

De  Belleville  plays  Daniel  Rochat  excellently  well. 
There  is  an  impalpable  something  wanting  in  the 
man    rather   than   in    the   actor,    a   subtile    strength 
which  is  perhaos  by  birthright  the  lack  of  the  Gaul. 
But,  as  the  ideal  Daniel  would  be  almost  as  hard  to 
find  as  the  ideal  actor  for  the  part,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  made  a  success  of  it.     Even  the  fervid  impetu- 
osity of  the   Gaul  was  lacking  on   the  first  night, 
when   the    actor,    almost  pallid    with    nervousness, 
seemed  studying  to  repress  himself  perhaps  to  the 
standard  established  by  his  predecessor  in  the  part. 
There  is  a  rooted  belief  in   the  mind  of  all  New 
Yorkers,   that  Charles  Thorne  can  stand  with  com- 
pressed lips  and  heaving  chest,  and  express  volumes 
of  meaning.     De   Belleville  improved  as  his  fervor 
grew,  and   the   weight  of  his   part  sat  more  easily 
upon  him,  and,  as  he  is  an  actor  of  fine  presence  and 
excellent  methods,   his  Daniel  was  not  unworthy  of 
the  flawless  Leah.     Indeed  the  cast  throughout  was 
something  to  be  enjoyed,  for  was  not  the  winsome 
Maud  Harrison  Esther,  the  high  light  among  the  som- 
bre tones  of  all  this  deep  feeling  ?    She  looked  extreme- 
ly well  in  her  pretty  white  pilgrim,  and  quite  distracting 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  Mr.  Casimir  Fargis,  who 
promptly  proceeded  to  have  it  turne'd  in  a  bit  of  en- 
joyable comedy,   even  though  it  were  a  trifle  stiff. 
She  manages  always  to  put  a  great  deal  into  a  text, 
however  brief  and  few  her  lines.     Mrs.  Phillips  is  a 
delightful  Mrs.  Powers,  and  floats  about  the  stage  as 
comfortably  and  as  thoroughly  at  ease  as  if  audiences 
were  unknown  features  of  the  theatre.     Her  voice  is 
not  resonant,    and  one  loses  half  she  is  saying  at 
times,  but  when  there  is  an  actual  point  to  be  made, 
she  is  there  to  make  it,  and  the  tills  at  arms  between 
the  Puritan  lady  and  Dr.  Bidache  were  most  cleverly 
done.     A  new  sort  of  Puritanism  this,   which  makes 
proselytes  among  the  soldiers  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  tracts  which  she  sowed 
like    tares."     A    Frenchman's    idea    of    Puritanism 
probably,  and   not  a  bad  one.     Indeed  it  is  rather 
amusing  throughout    the    play    to    watch    for    the 
Frenchman's  grasp  of  our  salient  Americanisms,  not 
the    least    of    which    is    the    ready-packed    trunk 
which    dispenses    with    the    absolute    necessity  for 
the  trousseau  and  the  apparently  thoroughly  estab- 
lished fact  of  American   promptitude.      Stoddart's 
Bidache  stands  out  clear  and  sharp  irom  everything 
around  it — a  genre  study  to  delight  in,  and  not  to 
forget.       His   obstinacy,    his   zeal,    his    dry,    caustic 
tongue,  his  belief,  as  fixed  and  rigid  as  his  carriage, 
even  the  uncompromising  bang  of  his  straggling  hair 
— are  the  telling  details  of  a  strong  drawing.     Quite 
in   contrast  to  him  is  Fargis,  the  easy-going  free- 
thinker, who  is  quite  content  with  his  own  philosophy 
without  seeking  to  convert  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
has  sense  enough,  as  all  these  cool  philosophers  have, 
to  know  that  an  an ti -religious  wife  sitting  upon  his 
hearthstone  would  be  a  dangerous  element  in  the 
family  peace.     The  part  is  admirably  fitted  to  the 
actor  who  plays  it.     As  much  can  not  be  said  of 
Charles    Henderson.      Mr.    Stuart  speaks  his  lines 
with  all  due  feeling  ;  but  the  "  head  of  the  family," 
as  he  is  spoken  of  more  than  once,  demands  an  ac- 
tor of  greater  calibre.      In  proper  hands  it  could  be 
made  a  very  telling  part  in  this  wonderful  play,  which 
has  set  us  all  to  thinking  and  arguing  and  turning 
the  vexed  question  over  and  over,  only  to  leave  it,  as 
David  Rochat  and  Leah  Henderson  did,  an  unsettled 
one  at  last.  Betsy  B. 


DANIEL    ROCHAT. 
The  Trotting:- Horse  Reporter  Dilates    Upon  It. 

"  Is  the  society  editor  in?"  asked  a  rather  pretty 
young  lady,  as  she  swung  the  door  of  the  editorial 
rooms  gently  open  yesterday  afternoon. 

Nobody  noticed  her  for  a  moment,  but  finally  the 
trot  ting-horse  statistician,  who  was  explaining  to  the 
dramatic  critic  why  "  Muldoon's  Picnic"  was  a 
greater  drama  than  "  Daniel  Rochat,"  became  aware 
of  the  presence  of  one  of  the  gentle  sex,  and  waved 
his  somewhat  profuse  hand  in  the  general  direction 
of  a  chair,  the  movement  being  understood  as  an  in- 
vitation to  be  seated.  The  young  lady  accepted  the 
proffered  hospitality,  and  remained  silent. 

"  It's  no  use  talking,"  continued  the  horse  editor, 
resuming  his  conversation  with  the'dramatic  critic, 
"you  ducks  that  come  raw  from  a  college,  and  fall 
against  a  newspaper  office,  thinking  that  you  are  too 
fly  for  any  use,  are  just  as  liable  to  make  a  break  as 
anybody  else.  If  '  Daniel  Rochat '  is  a  good  play 
I'm  a  Chinaman,  and  that  settles  it.  Now  look  at 
the  heroine — that  Henderson  girl.     She's  gone  on 


The  Californian  for  September  opens  with  the 
continuation  of  Leonard  Kipp's  "Thaloe";  James 
Berry  Bensel  contributes  a  poem  entitled  "  Remem- 
bered"; "The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Rule"  is  de- 
scribed by  W.  A.  Patterson  ;  Kate  Heath  is  the  au- 
thor of  "  One  Afternoon";  and  "  Deathless  Gain"  is 
a  poem  by  T.  S.  Collier.  The  editors  announce 
that  next  month  the  name  ol  this  magazine  will  be 
changed  to  "The  Overland  Monthly."  From  a 
business  point  of  view  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  editor  can  bring  his  magazine  up  to 
the  old  Overland  standard. 


"  Intercepted  "has  been  running  all  the  week  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  to  good  houses,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  since  Miss  Helen  Mason,  the  debutante,  has 
given  way  to  Miss  Eva  West,  it  will  be  more  satis- 
factory. 


Mr.  Bruno  Gortatowsky  has  just  arrived  in  this 
city  from  Germany.  He  is  a  pianist  who  has 
studied  in  Berlin  and  Stuttgart  under  Raith,  Lebert, 
and  Pruckner.     He  will  shortly  give  a  piano  recital. 


We 


have  received  <Y-<m  M.  Gray.  117  Post  Street, 
the    "  BilleU-Duiix  "      waltzes,     composed     by     W. 
as  one  feels  even  at  the  last,  whan  the  green  curtain    Stuckenholz,  and.dedicated  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Badlkm. 


Dan,  ain't  she? 

The  dramatic  critic  admitted  that  such  was  the 
case. 

"And  Dan,"  continued  the  horse  editor,  "  is  just 
looney  about  her.  Everything  is  lovely.  The  old 
lady  doesn't  buck-jump  or  drive  on  one  line,  as  old 
ladies  are  apt  to  do  when  anybody  wants  to  marry  a 
girl  of  theirs,  and  there  is  no  old  man  to  steer  clear 
of,  or  dog  to  poison,  or  anything  that  generally 
makes  it  tough  work  for  a  fellow  to  catch  a  girl  these 
times.  They  get  the  word  trotting  level,  and  go 
down  to  the  quarter-pole  like  a  double  team,  don't 
they  ?  " 
The  critic  nodded  assent. 

' '  What  does  Dan  think  ?  What  has  he  got  a  right 
to  think?  He  says  to  himself:  '  Here  is  a  girl  that 
it  will  do  to  buy  pools  on.  She  ain't  going  to  break 
or  strike  a  pace.  A  man  can  go  through  life  with 
her  at  any  gait  he  likes,  and  if  somebody  knocks  a 
spoke  out  once  in  a  while,  or  pinches  him  a  little  too 
close  to  the  pole,  she  won't  dive  into  the  fence  and 
break  her  check-rein,  and  like  enough  get  distanced.' 
That's  the  kind  of  talk  Dan  gives  himself,  ain't  it?" 
"It  is  possible  that  you  are  correct,"  replied  the 

critic,  "although  I  must  confess  that  at  Yale " 

"Never  mind  about  Yale;  we  are  not  there 
this  afternoon,"  said  the  repository  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Maud  S.  "What  I  want  to  get 
at  is  that  Sardou  was  chewing  on  the  wrong  apple 
when  he  wrote  that  play.  This  Henderson  girl  is 
mashed  on  Dan,  and  wants  to  marry  him.  They 
paw  around  for  a  couple  of  acts,  and  finally  the  date 
for  the  performance  is  fixed.  The  feller  with  the  red 
sash — he  joins  'em  according  to  the  civil  code.  Then 
the  girl  says  the  race  is  a  mile,  and  repeat,  so  to 
speak,  and  expects  the  preacher  to  marry  'em  again. 
Dan  says  not  much  ;  no  preacher  in  his.  Girl  cries, 
and  grabs  him  by  the  neck,  and  burrows  in  his  shirt- 
front  with  her  nose ;  but  Danny  doesn't  weaken. 
"No  parson  for  me,' he  says;  'I  love  you  fondly, 
madlv  ;  but  I  am  not  a  chump.'  The  girl  bursts  out 
crying,  and  leaves  him.  Next  day  Dan  wants  to 
hedge,  and  says  he'll  go  the  whole  racket,  church  and 
all.  Then  the  girl  says  she's  changed  her  mind,  and 
doesn't  love  him  any  more.     Now,  in  '  Muldoon's 

Picnic' " 

"Excuse  me,  gentlemen,' said  the  young  lady; 
"  but  which  one  of  you  is  the  society  editor?  " 

"  We  don't  keep  one  on  this  paper,  miss,"  said  the 
horse-critic;  "but  the  whole  gang  takes  a  crack  at 
that  style  of  journalistic  labor  once  in  a  while.  Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  for  you?" 

"  I  was  going  to  ask,"  said  the  girl,  "if  it  would 
be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  give  me  some  hints  as 
to  the  proper  vfay  to  receive  and  dispose  of  guests  at 
a  wedding ;  how  the  supper  should  be  served,  and 
so-forth." 

' '  You  want  to  know  what  is  '  en  riggle  '  and  '  re- 
cherchy,'  as  the  French  say,"  remarked  the  horse 
man.  "  We  can  give  you  the  correct  pointer.  Are 
you  the  blushing  bride  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  rather  weak  voice  ; 

"  that  is " 

"Oh,  I  understand,"  said  the  horse  editor.  "I 
appreciate  your  feelings.  I  was  once  young  and 
bashful  myself.  Now,  about  this  wedding.  The  re- 
ceiving part  is  easy.     After  the  nuptial  ceremony  is 

concluded,  you  and  Mike " 

"  But  his  name  isn't  Mike,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  His  name  is " 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  the  equine  jour- 
nalist. "  Of  course,  his  name  is  Adelbert,  or  Regi- 
nald, or  some  other  dry-goods  clerk  nonsense,  but  in 
giving  advice  we  always  allude  to  the  sucker  as  Mike 
and  call  the  bride  Hannah.  It  saves  time.  Now, 
after  you  and  Mike  are  married  you  want  to  jog 
along  home,  and  plant  yourselves  at  the  back  end  of 
the  parlor.  Better  have  a  floral  bell,  or  something 
like  that  to  stand  under,  because  it  is  considered  the 
correct  thing,  and  makes  a  better  toot  ensemble,  as 
the  French  say.  Then  the  guests  they  get  in  line 
and  go  by  you  on  a  slow  walk — a  kind  of  we-buried- 
him-sadly-by-dead-of-night  clip,  and  you  shake  hands 
with  each  one,  and  say,  '  Thanks,  awfully '  ;  and  they 
look  at  you  and  Mike  as  if  you  were  a  couple  of  prize 
cattle,  and  feel  sorry  for  you." 

"  And  the  supper?"  asked  the  young  lady. 
"  Oh,  yes,  the  supper.  Well,  at  some  weddings  they 
feed  in  the  dining-room,  and  at  others  each  guest 
sits  on  a  chair  and  has  his  lunch  brought  to  him.  Now, 
I  always  advised  the  use  of  chopped  feed  at  weddings 
— bring  on  the  ham  sandwiches  and  ice  cream  at  the 
same  time.  They  can't  eat  the  sandwiches  first,  you 
know,  because  if  they  do,  the  cream  will  melt,  and  if 
they  throw  in  the  cream  to  start  with,  the  sandwiches 
will  act  like  Banquo's  ghost — '  they  will  not  down '  "  ; 
and  the  horse-reporter  winked  vigorously  at  the 
dramatic  critic  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
that  person  to  his  able  joke.  But  the  critic  was  trying 
to  smoke  a  cigar  that  the  advance  agent  of  the  circus 
had  given  him,  and  did  not  look. 

Of  course,"  continued  the  biographer  of  Gold- 
smith Maid,  "it  would  be  better  if  you  could  give 
each  guest  a  box-stall,  and  throw  the  feed  in  early  in 
the  evening,  but  this  is  not  often  practicable,  so  you 
had  better  keep  on  the  old  racket." 

I  am  sure  I  am  very  thankful,  sir,  for  the  interest 
you  have  taken  in  this  matter,"  said  the  girl,  "and  I 
shall  follow  your  advice.  Which  is  the  way  down  j 
stairs,  please?" 

"  There  are  two  ways,"  replied  the  horse-rpporter.  | 
You  can   jump    down    the    hatchway  or  like   the 


stairs.     Our  elevator  never  runs, " — ChUcgo  Tribune.  >  Street. 


AT  THE   FAIR. 

FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 
In  a  prominent  and  well-located  position  on  the 
north  side  of  the  gallery,  just  at  the  head  of  the  front 
stairs,  Freud,  of  742  and  744  Market  Street,  makes  a 
fine  display  of  corsets  and  other  articles  of  his  own 
manufacture,  as  well  as  Paris  importations.  An 
hour  here  can  easily  be  passed  in  admiring  these 
beautiful  goods.  In  a  case  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  department  is  his  own  work,  which  is  of  the  finest 
and  most  substantial  description.  There  is  one  cor- 
set in  this  case  which  is  especially  attractive  to  the 
ladies.  It  is  of  the  most  elegant  kind  of  white  satin, 
adorned  with  fine  finishings,  and  is  known  as  "  The 
Bride's  Corset."  In  another  case  there  is  shown  the 
corsets  that  received  the  first  prize  in  the  Paris  expo- 
sition, and  they  are  indeed  lovely,  especially  the  one 
in  black,  woven  with  gold  thread,  and  one  in  blue, 
woven  with  silver.  These  are  pronounced  by  all 
who  see  them  as  being  the  finest  specimens  of  corsets 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  Another  one  which  is 
much  admired,  is  that  on  the  figure,  and  made  of  blue 
satin  embroidered  in  white  silk.  '  There  are  also  the 
"Magnetic,"  and  the  "Electric"  corset,  with 
many  other  styles.  Quite  a  novelty  of  this  house  is 
the  new  satin  down  bustles.  Freud's  business  is  so 
steadily  on  the  increase  that  he  has  been  obliged 
to  enlarge  his  store  by  taking  the  two  adjoining 
buildings  on  Dupont  Street.  There  is  now  an  en- 
trance on  Dupont  to  their  main  building. 

ARPAD  HARASZTHY  &  CO. 
In  a  central  location  on  the  first  floor  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Pavilion,  and 
occupying  a  space  twenty  leet  by  sixteen,  can  be  seen 
a  display  that  not  only  owes  its  attraction  to  its  ar- 
rangement, but  also  on  account  uf  the  good  spirit  it 
calls  forth.  The  large  pyramid  of  excellent  and  well- 
known  wines  draws  its  own  special  attention.  Here 
can  be  found  Zinfandel,  Claret,  Gutedel  Hock,  Ries- 
ling Hock,  California  Burgundy,  and  brandies  from 
the  vintages  of  1877  to  1881.  But  towering  above  all 
in  this  pyramid,  so  grand  and  noble  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  composed  of  over  seven  hundred  bottles  of 
all  sizes,  is  the  Eclipse  Champagne,  on  which  this 
well-known  firm,  located  at  850  Washington  Street, 
so  justly  prides  itself.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
this  section,  so  gaily  brilliant  with  its  flags,  banners, 
and  other  decorations,  speaks  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  proprietors,  and  is  the  genuine  admiration  of  the 
hundreds  of  visitors  who  come  to  this  place  both  day 
and  evening. 

G.    T.    MARSH    &    CO. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  departments  in  the  pa- 
vilion is  that  occupied  by  G.  T.    Marsh  &  Co. ,  of 
625  Market  street,  with  their  grand  assortment  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  goods.     The  tasty  and  artistic 
manner  in  which  their  place  is  arranged,  adds  greatly 
to  the  exhibition.     The  walls  are  hung  with  a  deep 
rich  red,   which  sets  off  to  the  best  advantage  the 
costly  articles.     At  the  back   of    this   booth    there 
hang  two  panels  of  gold  thread  embroidered   bro- 
cade,   the  design  representing  Shishis    gamboling. 
These  embroideries  are  valued  at  three  hundred,  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  each.     In  the 
centre  stands  a  large  bronze  piece  inlaid  with  gold 
and    silver.     It    represents    Kato    Kio    Masa,    the 
deified  hero  and  the  conqueror  of  Corea.     It  is  costly 
and  elegant.     Some  very  exquisite  work  is  found  in 
three  small  pieces  of  Salsuma.     They  reach  only  five 
inches  in  height,  and  are  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.     They  consist  of  an  incense  burner  and 
two  vases.     In  fact,  all  articles  here  are  works  of  the 
highest  art.     This  firm  has  two  places  in  the  fair — 
the  one  just  spoken  of  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  \ 
gallery,  at  the  head  of  the  western  stair-case,  and  the  I 
other  is   on  the  lower  floor  facing  the  orchestra. 
These  goods  are  sold  to  show  that  this  house  sells  at  ' 
lower  rates  than  any  other  of  its  kind  on  this  coast,  ■ 
as  they  have  no  reciprocal  trade.     The  firm  has  the  J 
advantage  of  one  of  the  partners  living  on  the  spot 
where  these  articles  come  from. 

O.  F.  WILLEY  &  CO. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  Gallery  we  noticed  a  display  ( 
of  carriages,  of  which  O.  F.  Willey  &  Co.,  No.  427  | 
Montgomery  Street,  have  the  most  prominent  show- 
ing, consisting  of  many  fine  styles,  suitable  either  for  j 
public  or  private  use,  from  the  largest  coach  to  the 
light   sulky.      We  noticed   particularly  a   very  fine  : 
wagonette,  with  canopy   top,  to  seat  eight  persons, 
and  also  a  fine  victoria  for  ladies*  Park  driving,  which 
is  a  novelty  here.     In  fact  their  display  seems  to  be  : 
the  attraction  at  this  end  of  the  halL 

JOHN  F.  MYERS. 
The  new  Adams  &  Westlake  Oil-Stoves  (pat'd  1 
may  be  seen  in  use  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  ' 
Fair,  at  the  third  stand  on  the  first  cross  aisle,  at  the  1 
right  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  fair-building.  Mr.  I 
John  F.  Myers,  the  agent,  will  be  present  to  explain) 
its  merits  during  the  process  of  baking,  etc.  This' 
stove,  the  most  perfect  thus  far  invented,  should  be! 
examined  by  every  one  contemplating  economical' 
and  effective  cooking.  The  depot  for  these  stoves  is| 
at  77  Fourth  Street. 

BEAUTIFUL  BILLIARD  TABLES. 
The  lovers  of  the  time-honored  game  of  billiards 
are  especially  gratified  by  the  splendid  exhibit  madd 
by  the  J.-  M.  Brunswick  &  Balke  Company,  the  mall-] 
ufacturers  of  pool  and  billiard  tables.  The  tables 
are  situated  on  a  raised  stand  in  the  centre  of  a 
main  hall,  near  the  band-stand.  Every  evening  aj 
grand  billiard  tournament  is  played  by  expert  play- 
ers on  a  Brunswick  &  Balke  table.  The  crowds  ofl 
spectators  are  nightly  astonished  beyond  measure  byl 
the  extraordinaryTuns  made  by  the  players.  But  they} 
easily  comprehend  the  reason  when  they  are  allowed; 
to  examine  the  table  itself,  with  its  superb  Monarchi 
Cushions,  which  are  now  conceded  to  be  the  most  ac-| 
curate  and  uniformly  elastic  in  existence.  Added  to 
this  are  complete  and  elegant  sets  of  cues,  racks 
ivory  balls,  and  tables,  whose  finish  and  elaborate' 
design  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  regions  about  Duncan's  Mills  pre-, 
serve  their  green  foliage  all  through  the  dry  season. 
For  hotel  accommodations  apply  to  Queen  S:  Goode 
Duncan's  Mills,  N.  P.  C.  R.  R.,  Sonoma  County,, 
California. 

-Mk.  George).  Gee,  Organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  will  resume  lessons  on  piano,  organ,  etc. 
September  1st.     Address,  care  of  M.  Gray,  117  Poa 
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CCXLIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons.— Sunday, 

August  27. 

Fish  Chowder. 

Melon. 

Boiled  Tongue,  Mayonaise  Dressing. 

Corn  Fritters.     Lima  Beans. 

Roast  Ducks,  Apple  Sauce. 

Tomato  Salad. 

French   Pancakes. 

Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Gages,   Pears,  Figs,  and  Grapes. 

Pancakes. — Make  a  thin  paste  with  one  pound  of  flour, 

four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  one  of   French 

brandy,  a  little  salt,   the  necessary  quantity  of  luke-warm 

water  and  milk,  about  half  of  each  ;    let  it  remain  thus  two 

or  three  hours  at  least  ;  then  put  about  one  ounce  of  lard, 

butter,  or  oil  in  a  frying  pan,  and  set   it  over  a  brisk  lire  ; 

when  hot  put  some  of  the  paste  in  with  a  ladle,  spread    the 

paste  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ;    fry  on   both 

sides,  place  it  on  a  dish,    dust  with  fine,  white  sugar,  and 

serve.     They   may  be  spread   with  jelly  or  preserves  and 

rolled. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  is  the  most  won- 
derful  healing  medium  in  the  world.     Try  it. 


—  SO  GREAT  IS  THE    FAITH    REPOSED    IN   AYER'S 

Pills  by  those  who  have  given  them  a  trial,  that  the 
consumption  of  them  almost  passes  belief,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  precedent.  They  cleanse  the  blood,  im- 
prove the  appetite,  promote  digestion,  restore  healthy 
action,  and  regulate  every  function.  They  are  pleas- 
ant to  take,  gentle  in  their  operation,  yet  thorough, 
searching,  and  powerful  in  subduing  disease. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  tor  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street.  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Evening  Dress  Suits  for   Special  Occa- 
I  sions  can  be  had  at  }.  Cooper's  Tailoring  Establish- 
ment, No.  24  New  Montgomery  Street,  Palace  Hotel 
j  block.     Also  black  frock-coat  suits  for  funerals,  etc. 

j      —  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
:  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


—Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in    the 
world,  826  Market  Street.  (Phelan  Block). 


CHAS.    GOFFRIE, 

SOLO  VIOLINIST.  1  ROM  LONDON, 

For  many  years  Musical  Instructor  to 
THEIR   ROVAL   HIGHNESSES: 

Le  Dnc  <le  Pent  hie  vrcs. 

Tbe  Duchess    of  Hamilton,    (iicc  Princess 

Marie  dc  Baden). 
la  ©ucliesse   de  Chnrtres.   (ncc   Prinecsse 

Fraucoisc  d'Orlcaus). 
La  Prinecsse  Marguerllc  de  Nemours. 
la  Prinecsse  Isabella  tie  illontpcnsier,  etc., 
Gives  to  advanced  piano  pupils  instruction  in  the  works  of 
Mozart,    Beethoven,    etc.,    with    violin     accompaniment . 

Address  807  BUSH  STREET. 


A  Home  among  the  Grape- Vines. 

i pOR   SALE  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY, 

a  most  desirable  partially  improved  Vineyard  of  20 
acres,  capital  five-roomed  house,  stables,  bams,  horses,  and 
wagons,  and  all  appliances  for  cultivation.  The  property 
adjoins  Briggs's  yineyard.  Five  acres  set  out  in  one-year 
old  vines.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  F.  H.,  310 
Tehama  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MR. 


"MR.  NASBY  IN  EXILE." 

The  last  sensation  in  the  literarv  world.  The  book 
has  been  published  but  one  month,  and  has  already 
reached  a  sale  of  ten  thousand  copies.  It  has  seven 
hundred  pages  and  two  hundred  illustrations.  Price — 
,  In  cloth,  $4;  library  binding,  $5.  Sold  by  subscrip- 
tion only.  For  circulars,  terms  to  agents,  etc.,  ad- 
dress Samuel  Carson,  publisher  and  wholesale 
bookseller,  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Agents 
wanted. 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

718    SAXSOSIB    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Bates. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze.  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  onr  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry.  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  heing 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


G.  HERRMANN  &  GO, 

WILL    INTRODUCE    THEIR 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 


Call  and  examine  their  immense  Stock  at 

336    KEARNY    STREET,   NEAR   PINE. 


FRANK  G.  EDWARDS 

WILL  REMOVE  TO  PHEUN'S  BLOCK 

ON   OR   ABOUT    SEPTEMBER    1st. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
nave  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBBLI_ 

X.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


NASDY 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

1IG  Montgomery  Street. 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*"~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  asses- 
ment  (No.  74)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this,  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  oth  day  of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


BUTTERICK'S 


Patterns—  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
•-'      AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR-KINC    CIIIIKCII. 


RUPTURE 


Cared.  Greatest  I—;:::.,. 
of  the  age.  Fierce  Sc  Si  ■« 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran  Cai, 


WESTS  NEW  ELECTRIC 

BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
;elled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  other 
that  he  has  invented.  Cares 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco . 


A  REMARKABLE  NEW  BOOK! 

KALANI  OF  OAHU, 

An  Historical  Romance  of   the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

BT  DR.  C.  M.    NEWELL,  OF  BOSTON. 

ONE  VOLUME,  12  MO,  415  PAGES.     PRICE,  $1.50 


This  beautiful  story  illustrates  life  in  the  Sandwich 
Islandsbefore  immigration  brought  the  vices  and  disorders 
of  European  life  among  them,  and  so  altered  the  character, 
habits,  and  tone  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races  of  the 
age.  The  book  has  been  read  by  King  Kalakaua,  who  re- 
cently visited  our  city,  and  has  received  his  approval. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers . 

SAMUEL  OARSON, 

Publisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller,   ISO  Sut- 
ter Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  copy  will  be  sentby  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


ME  CHANICS'  INSTITUTE  FAIR, 
at  the  PAVILION,  LAKKIX  ST., 
near  MARKET,  opens  TUESDAY, 

AUGUST  15th. 


FINE 


^TAILORING  & 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

^TAILORINGS 

Cheapest   House,    J.    S.   HAND'S,  314    Kearny    Street. 

»  TAILORING^?' 

Clothier, 

ST. 


JO      UAMn     Merchant  Tailor  and  ( 
.  O.   nMINU,  314    KEARNY 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

NEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHALA- 
tion.for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headaehe,  Debility,  Riieuua- 
tism,  Aiearaigia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Nervous  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STAJtKET  &  PALEX,  Philadelphia,. 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  express,  renuy  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding 
^gent, 606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran-' 
Cisco,  CaL    JJSr"  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets,  j 


D 


O   NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 
NITURE, PIANOi,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks   and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.    MOTT   &   CO., 

G47  Market    St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy  brick  building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


EXILE. 


Knabe 

PlANOS! 

A  LARGE  INVOICE  JUST  RECEIVED.  CALL 

and  see  these   magnificent   instruments   before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

7->I  Market  Street. 


JEXNIE  E.  MacGOWAX, 

Dress  and  Cloak  Maker. 

428  Suiter  Street. 

Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


GEO.  0.  SHREVE  &  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Jffer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS.  WATCHES,  JEWELRY.  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
trancisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
nade  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     AU  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  colored  blacksmith  of  Vienna,  Georgia,  was 
shoeing  a  mule  not  long  ago,  when  the  animal  dis- 
engaged itself,  and  drove  one  of  its  hind  feet  against 
the  negro's  head  with  the  force  of  a  battering-ram. 
A  few  days  afterward  someone  asked  the  owner  if  the 
blacksmith  sustained  severe  injuries.  "  I  can't  say 
that  he  did,"  responded  the  man,  dejectedly,  "but 
the  mule  goes  on  three  legs." 


A  clergyman  in  one  of  the  Scotch  country  districts, 
says  Chambers's  Journal,  had  a  stranger  to  officiate 
for  him  one  day,  and  meeting  his  beadle  afterward, 
he  said  to  him:  "Well,  Dougall,  how  did  you  like 
last  Sunday's  preaching?"  "It  was  a  great  deal 
owre  plain  and  simple  for  me,"  replied  the  beadle. 
"I  like  sermons  that  jumble  the  judgment  and  con- 
found the  sense.  Od,  sir,  1  never  saw  ane  that  could 
come  up  to  yourself  at  that." 


An  Arch-Street  Church  (Presbyterian)  clergyman 
coming  out  recently,  says  the  Philadelphia  Progress, 
encountered  a  backsliding  young  man  passing.  B. 
Young  Man— "Ah,  doctor,  how  d'd  do?  Fine 
weather."  Clergyman  (gruffly}— "  Bad  weather- 
hot— empty  benches."  B.  Y.  M.  (seeking  to  propi- 
tiate)—"! had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  preach 
last  Sunday."  Clergyman  (suspiciously)  —  "  Me? 
Preach?  Eh?  What  was  my  text?"  B.  Y.  M. 
(floored,  but  recovering)— "  Why,  doctor!  Is  it 
possible  you  can  have  forgotten?  "     Catches  a  car. 


AYER'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS, 

For  all  the  Purposes  of  a  Family  Physic, 


CURING 
€ostivencss,  Indigestion, 
Jaundice,  Dysentery,  Dys- 
pepsia, Foul  Stomach  and 
fiirealh,  Headache,  Ery- 
sipelas, Piles,  Klieuiun* 
tisni,  Erupt  Ions  and  Shin 
Diseases,  Dfllousncss,  Li- 
ver Complaint,  Dropsy, 
=^5^-  Teller,  Tumors  and  Salt 
BHicum,  Worms,  Gout, 
Neuralgia,  as  a  Dinner 
Pill,  and  Purifying  the  Ulood,  are  the  most  conge- 
nial purgative  yet  perfected.  Their  effects  abundantly 
show  how  much  they  excel  all  other  pills.  They  are  safe 
and  pleasant  to  take,  but  powerful  to  cure  They  purge 
out  the  foul  humors  of  the  blood  ;  they  stimulate  the  slug- 
gish or  disordered  organs  into  action,  and  they  impart 
health  and  tone  to  the  whole  being.  They  cure  not  only  the 
every  day  complaints  of  everybody,  but  formidable  and 
dangerous  diseases.  Most  skilful  physicians,  most  eminent 
clergymen,  and  ourbest  citizens,  send  certificates  of  cures 
performed,  and  of  great  benefits  derived  from  these  Pills. 
They  are  the  safest  and  best  physic  for  children,  because 
mild  as  well  as  effectual.  Being  sugar-coated,  they  are 
easy  to  take,  and  being  purely  vegetable,  they  are  entirely 
harmless. 


PREPARED  BY 
BE.  J.  C.  ATER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


The  Chroniqueur  of  the  Paris  Univers  IUustre— 
Ger6me,  otherwise  M.  Ludovic  Halevy— has  been 
reminded  by  England's  interference  in  Egypt  in  the 
Khedive's  behalf,  of  an  incident  which  he  once  wit- 
nessed in  the  streets  of  Paris.  :  A  powerful  man  was 
observed  administering  the  soundest  of  sound  thrash- 
ings to  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  been  walking. 
The  indignant  spectators  rushed  to  her  assistance, 
and  her  cowardly  assailant  made  off.  "Can  you 
identify  him?  j  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?"  she  was 
asked.  "Of  course  I  know  him,"  was  the  reply; 
"  he  is  ray  protector  !  " 


During  a  shower  recently,  says  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  a  citizen,  carrying  a  very  wet  umbrella,  entered 
a  hotel  to  pay  a  call  to  some  one  up-stairs.  After 
placing  his  umbrella  where  it  might  drain,  he  wrote 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  and  pinned  to  it  the  sentence : 
■<N.  B. — This  umbrella  belongs  to  a  man  who  strikes 
a  two-hundred-and-fifty-pound  blow — back  in  fifteen 
minutes."  He  went  his  way  up-stairs,  and  after  an 
absence  of  fifteen  minutes,  returned  to  find  his  um- 
brella gone,  and  in  its  place  a  note  reading  :  "  P.  S. 
— Umbrella  taken  by  a  man  who  walks  ten  miles  an 
hour— won't  be  back  at  all." 


Daniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  a  most  ec- 
centric old  man.  As  usual  at  family  prayers,  which 
he  invariably  conducted  himself,  he  prayed  by  name 
for  the  people  staying  with  him.  There  was  a  gen- 
tleman Irom  Madras  for  whom  he  prayed,  and  then 
he  siid  :  "  Let  us  pray  for  his  dear  wife  and  dear 
children."  A  thought  struck  him  ;  he  paused,  and 
said  to  his  chaplain  :  "  3y-the-bye,  is  he  a  married 
man?"  "No,  my  lord,  he  is  not  married."  "Ah, 
well,  never  mind,"  he  resumed;  "he  may  marry, 
and  the  children  may  come."  On  another  occasion 
it  was  related  that  he  was  preaching  against  the  sin 
of  avarice,  when  he  delivered  himself  of  the  following 
remarks  :  "  My  brethren,  there  are  several  forms  of 
avarice  ;  one  form  has  recently  been  brought  home 
to  me  most  unpleasantly.  You  all  know  my  arch- 
deacon there,  a  most  excellent  man  ;  well,  last  week 
he  sold  me  a  horse  for  five  hundred  rupees  ;  it  is 
not  worth  ten.  This,  my  brethren,  I  consider  a  most 
unpleasant  form  of  avarice." 


An  economical  young  man  takes  three  ladies  to 
dinner  at  a  Paris  restaurant,  and  before  the  repast  is 
brought  in,  says  confidentially  to  the  waiter  : 
"  Wnenever  I  call  for  three  bottles  of  Chambertin 
bring  us  a  good  second-class  Beaune  ;  it  is  less  heat- 
ing to  the  blood,  and  the  little  dears'U  never  know 
the  difference — you  understand?"  The  waiter  re- 
plies that  he  does.  Dinner  is  served  ;  Chambertin  is 
demanded,  and  Beaune  is  brought  in,  according  to 
agreement.  Presently  the  generous  diner  calls  for 
the  bill,  and  when  he  receives  it  his  lace  clouds  visibly. 
"  Here,  waiter,"  he  observes,  discharging  a  whole 
broadside  of  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  winks 
upon  that  functionary,  "  there  is  some  mistake  here 
in  the  wine  item."  "Oh,  no.  sir, "  says  the  waiter 
courteously  ;  "  there  are  three  bottles  of  Chambertin 
charged,  and  that  was  what  you  ordered."  "Cer- 
tainly three  bottles  of  Chambertin , "  chorus  the  ladies, 
"  we  remember  you  ordering  them.  It  is  all  right." 
The  economical  young  man  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pay  up,  and  to  endeavor  to  calculate  how  much  he 
has  made  by  his  prudent  forethought. 


Among  the  Northern  men  who  went  down  to 
General  McDowell's  headquarters  shortly  before  the 
Inttle  of  Bull  Run,  "just  to  see  the  fun,"  was  Mr. 
Kennedy  Marshall,  of  Butler,  Penn. ,  then  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  one  of  his 
reminiscences  of  the  stampede  and  wild  flight  to  the 
North  after  the  defeat,  relates  to  the  late  Judge 
McGuffin,  of  Newcastle.  "He  had  been  one  of  the 
'  On  to  Richmond '  crowd,"  says  Mr.  Marshall,  "who 
had  come  down  to  stiffen  up  the  President's  spine, 
and  was  loud  in  advocating  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  large  man,  and  wore  a  long 
linen  duster.  When  the  rush  to  the  rear  began,  he 
ran  with  the  rest.  He  was  fat,  and  as  the  crowd 
gradually  swept  past  him,  he  at  last  began  to  think 
tne  rebels  must  be  almost  within  grasp  of  his  flying 
duster-tails.  Blind  with  sweat  and  dust,  he  tripped 
on  a  log  and  fell  flat  on  his  stomach,  or  as  flat  as  he 
could  fall  on  such  a  round  stomach.  A  zouave,  who 
was  hard  at  his  heels,  came  down  with  emphasis  on 
top.  Mr.  McGuffin  was  certain  that  the  Philistines 
were  upon  him,  and  with  a  weak  endeavor  to  roll  his 
eves  around,  that  he  might  see  his  foeman's  face,  ex- 
claimed :  '  Great  God,  gentlemen,  can't  this  thing 
be  compromised?'" 


ASSESSMENTS   AND   DIVIDENDS. 


ATOTICE   OF   ASSESSMENT.  — OF- 

fice  of  the  Thunder  Powder  Company.  Location  of 
principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Lo- 
cation of  Works,  Alameda  County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Forty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  No.  5, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  ,un- 
paid  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  9th  day 
of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office  Thunder  Powder  Company,  606  Montgomery 
Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  California. 

/CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIN- 

^■^  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, ban  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No  18)  of  Thirty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  16th  day  of  September,  18S2,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
day  of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  26,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  aist  day  of  July,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  ifi,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


flAL_._ 
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DEST    A  N D    BELCHER     SILVER 

~^"^  Mining  Company— Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale. 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


A/TEXICAN     GOLD    AND     SILVER 

-*■  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheteby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  20,)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Seventh  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  26th 
day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   L.   McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


TT>  THE     LARGEST^ 

IMPORTATION 

rod.: 


WcT1 


RUHL  BROTHERS 

AGENTS  FOK  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

533  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It  ? 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION". 
Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fu'l  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 

TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a   marvel  of  art   and   beauty,    warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABOOV    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  W.  II.  PARKER,  M-  !►.. 

4  Bui  fine U  Street,  Boston,  Mobs. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 

Specialty  Tliirty-two  Years. 

1'OIUPOUXD  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £3TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

figs**    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-^^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


8.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

UyMOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  ihe  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
«K  !,«  «|)A  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free  i  I»*vEU5?'  Afdt>  SE&SSll&lgPh.  ac-     3?9  MONT- 
$0  10  flrSViddressSTINSON  &  Co.,  Portland,  Mo  I  GOMERY,  and  jn  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 

CATHARINE  TOEDTER,  forA 

merly  CATHARINE  ROEI.  Superior  Court 

?#?  ,?nd,P?TER  T0ED"        Department  Nc J,. 
1LR,  her  husband,  !  No.   4673. 

Plaintiff,      (Order  of  Sale  and  De- 

DAVIDFOGARTY,         I     m°""*'It 
Defendant.     ) 

TINDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  1,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  ac- 
tion, wherein  Catharine  Toedter,  formerly  Catharine  Robi- 
net,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  foreclosure  against  David  Fogarty,  defendant,  on  the 
14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment  and  de- 
cree was,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  A.D.  1882,  recorded  in 
Judgment  Book  Two  of  said  Court,  at  page  187,  I  am  com- 
manded to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  ol  California,  and  bounded  and  described 
as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of 
Larkin  Street,  distant  seventy-three  feet  southerly  from 
the  southerly  line  of  Ellis  Street,  running  thence  southerly 
along  said  line  of  Larkin  Street  forty-seven  feet  to  the 
northerly  line  of  Willow  Avenue ;  thence  at  right  angles 
westerly  along  said  line  of  Willow  Avenue  eighty-seven 
feet  and  six  inches  ;  thence  at  right  angles  northerly  forty- 
seven  feet,  and  thence  at  right  angles  easterly  eighty-seven 
feet  and  six  inches,  to  the  point  of  commencement.  Being 
a  portion  of  Western  Addition  Block  Number  Eight,  as 
by  the  map  of  said  City  and  County. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  nth 
day  of  September,  A.  D,  iS32,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  inlerest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  August  10,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Loughborough  &  Newhall,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 
August  ig,  26,  September  a,  9. 


[Department  No.  7.] 

IIS   THE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

City  and  [Count}'  .of  San   Francisco,  State 
California. 


EMMA  J. 


FAIRBAIRN, 
Plaintiff, 


NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRBAIRN 
Defendant. 


^  Action  brought  in  the  Su- 
perior Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Complaint 
filed  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francis- 
co, in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior 
Court. 


"  1 


T 


) 

"HE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 


California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
BAIRN, Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  appear 
in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answer  the  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons — if  served  within 
this  county ;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days — or 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  of  this 
Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ant's willful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  of  the  parties  hereto  to  plaintiff.  Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  plaintiff  and  her  child,  and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.  Reference  to  the 
complaint  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said 
plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de 
manded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seal.l  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerl 

By  J.  D.   Ruggles,  Deputy  Clerk. 


[Department    No.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S   SALE-EXECUTION. 


F.  BENJAMIN, 
Plaintiff, 


JACOB  LEVY, 

Defendant. 


Superior  Court. 
I   (Late  4th  District  Court.) 
f  No.  22,467. 

EXECUTION. 


T JNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^"'^  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly 
attested,  on  thezd  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-i 
entitled  action,  wherein  A.  F.  Benjamin,  the  above-named! 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  Jacob  Levy,  defend- 

■nt,  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  A.D.  1882, for  the  sumofi 
$2,32797-10017.  S.  Gold  Coin,  with  interest  thereon  and 
costs,  etc.,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  .had  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in| 
and  to  the  here  nafter  described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  of  said  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Jacob  Levy,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows :! 
Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  northerly  line  of  Tyler  Street, 
distant  165  feet  westerly  from  the  west  line  of  Franklin 
Street,  running  thence  westerly  along  said  north  line,  oi 
Tyler  Street  27  6-12  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  northerly 
120  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  easterly  27  6-12  feet;  aiid 
thence  at  right-angles  southerly  120  feet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement. Together  with  the  dwelling  house  thereor 
and  its  appurtenances. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  z8tr. 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1382,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day 
in  front  of  the  Old  Cily  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  0 
San  Francisco,  I  "will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interesi 
which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  first  daj 
of  August,  1S82,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  wa 
docketed  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequent!) 
acquired  in  and  to  the  above-described  property,  to  th< 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  lawful  money  of  the  Unite* 
States. 
San  Francisco.  August  5,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 
J.  B.  L.  Brandt,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
August  5,  12,  19,  26. 


CURTIS,    DIXON   &   CO., 
CIGAR    MANUFACTURERS 

FACTORY,  309  «o  313  CLAY  STREET. 

Office,  No.  309  Clay  Street,  between  Frontluu 

Battery, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
'.  O.  Boxg?8. 


"H  , 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


is 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C  P«  R.  K. 

Sclicilnlc  Time,   Monday,   May  15,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 
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DESTINATION. 


Antiochand  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa 

Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express  . . 

.  and  East J  Emigrant. 

i  Gait  and  ^via  Livermore. . . . 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

lone 

Knight's  Landing 

"      (tSundays  only) 

Los  Angeles  and  South 

Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.Madera  and  Fresno. . 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico . 
Niles  and  Haywards.. 


2.40  P.  M. 
17.40  P.  M. 


'lO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7. 10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
•12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
til. 40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.   M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5-4° 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


cy  railroad.-p  ; 
BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing    Monday,    April    io,    1882,    and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  betwee-  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


INSURANCE. 


BANKING. 


DESTINATION, 


"  .(RIVE 
S.  F. 


j  Ogden  and  1  Express 

"i  East I  Emigrant . . . 

..Redding  and  Red  Bluff. , 
(  Sacramento, ")  via  Liverrm 

J  Colfax,   and  >via  Benicia 

(  Alta )  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  via  Bentcia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 

. .  San  Jose ._ 


.Vallejo. 


.  .(JSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams- 


4.10  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  m. 

8.40  A.    M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5,40  P,   M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

1 1. 40  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.   M. 

J 1 1. 40  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.   M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

It. 40  A.  M. 

♦7.40  P.   M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*j.  40  P.  M 


8.3O  A.  M, 

tg.3o  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 
4.25  P.  M. 

*5.i5  p.  i". 

6.30  P.  M. 


8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3.30  P.  M 

4.25   P.   M 


IO.4O  A.  M 

*3-3°  p-  M 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


1  \ 

J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  1 
)  ....Principal  Way  Stations. .  : 


\:: 


Gilroy, 


Pajaro,  Castroville. 
ind  Salinas 


*8.io  a.  M. 
9.03  A.  M. 
10.02  A.  M. 

'3.36     P.    M. 

t4-59  P.  M. 

6.00  P     M. 

t8.i5  P    M. 


Pacific  Department 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $10,000,000 

Continental   Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $1,000,000 

Clash  Assets 4,00J,0(i5 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Compa- 
ny of  Manchester,  fing. 

Capital $5,000,000 

Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York. 

Capital $500,000 

Cash  Assets 1,557,481 

British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Limited,  of  Liverpool. 

Capital $5,000,000 


THE   AEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U,  S.  Ro?ids 4,000,000 


Agkncy  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


9  03  A  M. 
'  10,02  A,  M. 
"3.36  P.  M. 
6.00   P.    M. 

18. 1 5  P.   M. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

•3.30  p.  M.| 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H-  HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 


BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      - 


&    CO. 


31C  California  Street, 


MANAGER. 
San  Francisco. 


William  Alvord.... 

Thomas  Brown 

Byron  Murray,  Jr.. 


r. President. 

Cashier 

■  Assistant  Cashier 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3.30  p.  m. 


Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  1 
Goodall,  Aptos,  Camp  San  > 
Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz) 


.  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations--  I      6.00  p.  m. 


*Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6. 30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.3a,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

S.OO,  9.30,   II.OO,  »I2.CO. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oa,  *+6.3o,  7.00,  *t7-3°.  8.00,  M8.30, 
9.00,  "tg-30,  10.00,  11. do,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  M3.30, 
4.00,   *  14.30,  5-oo.  *t5-3Q.  6.00,  *t6.30,  7.00,  "8.00,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  19-30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6,oo,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  ^6.30,  7.00,  V30,  t8.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o,  5.00, 
*5-3°i  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY.. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *$. 32,  "6.02,  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1-02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. 21,  *5-5i.  6.21,  6.51  7.51, 
•8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51,  12.51.  I-5i,  z-51,  3-5i.  4-51,  '-5*» 
6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5.i5,  *5-45.  6.15,  7.10,  *r7-35,  8.10, 
"18.35,  9.10,  *t9-3S,  «>■">,  *tio.35,  11. 10,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4-io-  *t4-35i  5-IO>  *T5-35,  6.10,  J6.35,  7-1*, 
*t?-35.  9-iS.  10.4S. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-45.  6-15.  6.45,  *7-*5,  7-45.  8,15. 
8.45,l9.i5,9-45.  (10.15,  10.45,  tn-i5,  11. 45,  12  45,  1-45- 
2.45,3-45,  4.15,    4-45,   5-15,  5-45,   6.15,  6-45,  7-45,  9-*5, 

FrornWEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45, 
8.45,  9.45.  10.45,  x-45,  z-45.    3-45,  4-45,  *5-*5,  5-45,    6-15, 

6-45,  *7-*5- ___ 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,   9-*5,  "-I5,  w&  3-*5 
From  OAKLAND— ^6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15/2.15,  4-i5- 
All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,    (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


SPECIAX    NOTICE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION   TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 

First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruzat 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:4oP.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  ar«  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  P-i.ace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

8ST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.^o  a.  m. 


Imperial  Fire  Iusurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  at  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary.  


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  «he  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Trcmont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bunk  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  .11.  Rothschild  «V 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Orient.ll  Bunk  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam.  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


7.10, 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^"'      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For   SAN  RAFAEL  (via   San    Quentin    Ferry)- 
t8.i5,  *a.2o,  tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.io,  *i-3S,  t3-45.  *4-5oP. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — tS.oo,  "8.50  A.  M.,  "3.20,  *5.3o, 
t6-3o  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '8.00, 
t8.5o,  *io.35,  t«-3oA.  M.,  '2.15,  J2.20.t4.25-  '5-25  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.5o,  17.30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  t6.z5 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ros^  Station  and 
Junction. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
iJ-  INSURANCE  COMPAA  Y, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00. 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  8? 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


WM.    G.   ELLIOTT, 

GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410   California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Oceanic Wednesday,  August  30th. 

Coptic Thursday,  September  7th. 

Bclgic Thursday,  September   28th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sals 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


For  SAUCELITOfWeek  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.   M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,   4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)—  7.45,    9.30  A.    M., 

12.00  M,,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,5-15,  7-*5  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


C.     J. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster, 


F 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished   by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL*  APERIENT 

"SpeeJ0jfflM 
Sure, 

and  Gentle'.' 


NONE    GENUINE   BUT    WITH  A  BUIE    LABEL 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


8   fill  ^~  ^"   -^any>    Sundays  excepted,   (via   Saucelito 
iOv     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P.  M. 


I    OK  P.  M.  Dailv,  Sundays   excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
•OO     Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN    for   Duncan  Mills 


and  Way  Stations 
rives  in  S.  F.  at 


(Through Train  from  Duncan  Mills  ar- 
.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 

Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City.  


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  gi 
toreturn  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 
Tomales   $3  50 ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito    Ferry I  Excursion   Trai 

S.15  A.  31.  from   San   Quentin  Ferry  (every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45°P-  M-     Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma  $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM. 

G-^i'l  Superintendent.  Gen  I  Ticket  Agent. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    (i.U!l)i:.VS.    MILLS,    MINES,    AND     1  -lltl: 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  COMPACT. 


Carbolizcrt  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Kubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbolizcd  **  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


ALLEN,  MCGARY  &  CO., 


k    IMPORTERS    AND    WHOLESALE 
'      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  RUCTOtf,  Agents, 

57?  and  5?9  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  RI. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


»<^J 


ITSAW  MANUFACTURING   A 


,and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  T  tors,;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers' Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  H.  Sav- 
age, Manager,  19  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and$s  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine,    1 


JOIL*  TAYLOR  &  DO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street. 

ASS  AVERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 
*~*-  MUl  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glasswar*. 


ROEDERER 

CHAMPAGNE. 


ATOTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

-^  Public   are  informed  that  we  receive  the   Genuine 

LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGNE direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "  Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  lor 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  tlic  model  liolel  of  the  worltl. 
It  is  lire  aii<I  earthquake  -  proof*  It  lias  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess ii'uiii  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


SUMMER  RECREATION. 

DUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,     DUN- 

■^  *■   can's  Mills— A  favorite  resort  for  touris, 
I  fishing,  hunting,  boating.    QUEEN  &  GOC 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President! 

SanEtaneisco, 

rEstalflisLeH. 

1863. 

Si.fSQO.C300.OC 

rSarp!iis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  1,  1883. 
We  tali  <>  pleasure  in  presenting  for  your 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Aunual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank : 
RESOUKCES. 

Fank  Premises §150,000  00 

other  Ileal  Estate 12,825  So 

I'nited  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

liantl  Association  Stock lo.l21  o;> 

Loans  JUKI  Discounts 1,785,000  20 

Dne  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  hand 632.365  30 

iiabiUlHes. 


S3, 752,099  09 


Capital  paid  np S1.O00.00O  oo 

Surplus....'  4G0.80070 

Due  Depositors 1,953,072  SC 

Due  Banks 337.4i>l  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 


S3, 752,01)9  09 


Tliis  Hank  lias  special  facilities  for  dorm 
all  kinds  of  banking  business. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 
BAKIN6 

POWDER 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  and  Bi-Carli.  Sofla 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Nfflin  Bros.  I  Go. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Price  $25 


Weight  170  lbs. 
Has  J$-inch 
Steel  Teeth. 

Made toroute  either 
way.  Very  thorough 


in  its  work  and  don't 
injure  the  vines  or 
trees.  Used  by  R.B. 
Blowers,  G.G.Briggs 
and  all  leading  vine- 
yard ists. 

THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW. 

The  Best  Harrow  made  for  Vineyards  and  Orchards, 
Made  by  JACKSOK  &  TRUMAN,  -  San  Piancisco,  Cal. 


\   3LLIA31S     IHMOND    &    CO. 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.  ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVERMAN   &   LETT.) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, aud  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


arts 


"THE   QUEEN    OF  TABLE   WATERS." 

British  Medical  journal, 

"A  necessity  at  every  Table  and  at  every  Bar!' 

New  York  Tribune. 
.A-ILsTICTTTJ^ILj    SALE,    10    ZIVEIZLLIOlsrS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mm  ral  Water  Dealers. 
BEWARE      OF      IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BT  RXJHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  "San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.    MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME   &    LONG,    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 
<  ROTESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR    &    FARLET    ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Franciscot 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  81,  1881,    ■       -  $1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,   President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER  PROOF,  AND  NON  COMBUSTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON   CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  GO'S  SOLID  COTTON  BELTINC 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,   Hose,  T«ines— 108-113  Market  and  5-9  California  Streets. 


DECKER 

BROS. 


IS    NOW    THE 


BEST. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET,  NEAB  DUPONT. 

General  Agents  for  Pacific  States. 


ICHI  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 


We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  ATTOPHONE. 

The  A  rgonant  is  printed  with  Shattuck&  Fletcher's  ink. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT   WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210    BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Bealc  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


N.  B.— Examine  the  cork. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     In     Gents*    Famishing     Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIX  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XL     NO.  10. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   SEPTEMBER   2y   1882. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


CIRCLED    BY    FIRE. 


The  Awful  Peril  of  a  Brigade  in  the  Midst  of  a  Flaming  Forest. 


During  that  most  terrible  time  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Sepoys,  Hindoos  and  English  alike  committed  more  crimes, 
more  horrors,  and  more  abominations  than  had  been  re- 
corded iD  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries.  While  the 
Hindoos  killed  and  massacred  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
which  was  unexampled,  the  English,  in  the  cities  and 
throughout  the  country,  hanged,  decapitated,  or  shot  from 
the  cannon's  mouth  every  suspected  or  denounced  in- 
dividual. The  laws  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  against  the  sus- 
pects in  1793  was  a  mere  trifle  beside  the  sanguinary  en- 
forcement of  martial  law  in  India. 

General  Wilson  was  besieging  Delhi,  and  was  waiting  for 
reinforcements.  Three  thousand  soldiers  under  General 
Scott  were  coming  up  through  a  valley  running  east  and 
west.  Another  column,  consisting  of  four  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry, the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  English  infantry,  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  under  command  of  Colonel  Mackenzie, 
had  taken  a  more  direct  route  through  a  vast  forest — the  for- 
est of  Massallhi — which  would  hasten  their  arrival  by  at 
least  five  days.  Colonel  Mackenzie,  who  was  still  quite 
young,  was  considered  a  valiant  soldier.  He  had  recently 
proved  his  bravery  and  ability  before  Sebastopol,  and 
had  the  highest  reputation  among  English  officers  for  being 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  a  difficult  situation  with  honor. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  little  corps  had  a  blind  con- 
fidence in  their  chief,  who  himself  felt  capable  of  great 
deeds. 

The  column  followed  the  banks  of  a  dried-up  stream. 
High  branches  of  immense  trees  formed  a  vault,  and  mod- 
erated the  terrible  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
advance  in  the  middle  of  the  day  without  excessive  fatigue 
to  man  or  beast.  The  miniature  army  was  skillfully  distrib- 
uted. Some  distance  in  advance  twenty  hussars  reconnoi- 
tred the  road  ;  then  came  the  foot-soldiers,  flanked  by  the 
cavalry  on  the  right  and  left ;  the  elephants,  carrying  the 
baggage  and  dragging  the  artillery,  followed ;  and  finally, 
a  mounted  guard  brought  up  the  rear.  The  colonel,  and 
his  friend  Richard  Welcome,  major  of  artillery,  rode  half- 
way between  the  advance  guard  and  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. They  could  have  conversed  aloud  without  being  over- 
heard by  any  one  whatever ;  but  at  this  time  there  hung 
over  the  whole  of  India  such  an  anxious  solicitude  that  un- 
consciously the  two  officers  spoke  in  a  half  whisper.  After 
a  long  silence,  the  major  slowly  said  : 

"  Have  you  noticed,  colonel,  that  the  two  or  three  villages 
through  which  we  have  passed " 

'•Were  completely  deserted?  Yes,  Dick;  I  have  no- 
ticed it." 

"  Does  it  not  make  you  uneasy  ?  " 

"  To  any  one  else,  Dick,  I  would  say  no.  But  you  are  a 
man  incapable  of  fear,  and  besides,  after  me,  you  have  the 
responsibility  of  the  expedition.  That  is  why  I  say  to  you 
yes,  it  does  trouble  me." 

"Why?" 
-*fc        "  Absolutely  I  do  not  know.     But  in  all  the  other  villages 
we  have   passed  through   there  have  been  people — hostile 
people,  it  is  true,  but  still  human  beings — pariahs,  women, 
and  old  men." 

At  the  very  moment  that  the  colonel  uttered  there  words, 
two  troopers  fell  back  to  report  the  first  houses  of  a  hamlet. 

The  necessary  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  falling  into 
an  ambush,  and  the  advance  was  continued.  This  village, 
like  the  others,  was  entirely  uninhabited.  It  consisted  of  a 
few  huts,  built  partly  of  branches  and  partly  of  loam,  the 
best  of  which  looked  like  a  dog-kennel.  We  searched 
every  hut.     Not  a  soul,  not  a  domestic  animal — nothing. 

'*  These  people  must  have  fled  from  some  formidable 
danger." 

"  May  not  that  danger  befall  us  ?  "  asked  the  major. 

"  Certainly.  What  could  the  few  wretches  sheltered  by 
these  cabins  have  to  fear  from  us  ?  " 

Colonel  Mackenzie  knit  his  brows.  The  march  was  jre- 
sumed  after  two  hours  of  rest,  during  which  the  roads  and 
paths  were  fruitlessly  explored.  Side  by. side  the  two  supe- 
rior officers  rode  on  for  a  while  in  silence.  Both  were 
gloomy  and  preoccupied.  Suddenly  Mackenzie  raised  his 
head. 

"  Something  is  certainly  the  matter,"  said  he,  still  whis- 
pering, "  but  what  ?  I  am  racking  my  brains  to  find  out. 
I  can  surmise  nothing." 

"  Do  you  apprehend  peril  ?" 

"Yes,  Dick,  I  feel  it." 

"  Of  what  nature  ?  " 

"Ah,  that's  it !  If  I  only  knew  that,  it  might  be  at  least 
partially  averted.  There  is  certainly  some  mysterious,  in- 
visible work  going  on  around  us — something  dark  and  in- 
scrutable." 

At  these  words  Richard  Welcome  looked  at  the  colonel 
as  if  he  half  suspected  him  of  fear,  but  William  Mackenzie, 
having  turned  toward  the  major,  presented  a  calm  counte- 
nance in  which  the  most  intrepid  courage  was  expressed. 
A  few  seconds  afterward  the  colonel  drew  from  a  pocket  in 
his  saddle  a  chart,  which  he  spread  out  on  the  neck  of  his 
horse. 

"  Here,  Dick,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  look,  here  is  the  plan 


of  the  forest.  We  entered  it  about  thirty-six  hours  ago,  and 
according  to  my  reckoning  we  must  have  made  thirty  miles 
in  all." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Will,"  replied  the  major. 

"  In  that  case  there  are  still  fourteen  miles  to  cross  before 
reaching  the  open  country." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  already  four  o'clock  ;  our  men  and  horses 
are  exhausted,  and  if  they  march  until  night,  that  will  be  all 
they  can  do." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  very  well,"  muttered  the  colonel,  impa- 
tiently. He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  resumed  with 
animation  :  "  I  would  give  half  my  fortune  to  be  out  of  this 
forest.     We  meet  too  few  people  in  it." 

"  And  without  taking  into  consideration,"  said  the  major, 
"  the  report  that  Tantia-Taupee,  the  companion  and  rival  in 
ferocity  of  Ben-Madho,  has  possession  of  the  country  in 
these  regions." 

"Yes." 

Another  silence. 

"  Oh  !  "  resumed  the  colonel,  at  last,  "  if  the  scoundrel 
comes  with  his  army  to  offer  me  battle,  even  here,  in  the 
midst  of  these  trees  and  brushwood,  I  would  undertake,  with 
your  six  cannon  and  my  two  thousand  brave  soldiers,  to 
chase  him  as  far  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  But  how  can 
I  provide  against  any  diabolical  scheme  of  which  this  fiend 
incarnate  is  capable  ?" 

"The  officers  might  be  discreetly  asked  if  they  think  their 
men  are  in  a  condition  to  march  five  hours  longer,"  said  the 
major. 

"  Hum  !"  muttered  Mackenzie  ;  "yesterday  they  accom- 
plished twenty-three  miles,  which  is  an  enormous  distance 
in  such  a  country,  and  with  soldiers  who  for  the  most  part 
have  come  from  Europe." 

"  No  matter  ;  we  must  ascertain  what  further-exertion  they 
are  capable  of." 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  troops  will  suspect  our  uneasiness." 

"  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  prevent  that.  The  officers  can 
be  ordered  to  advance  under  the  pretext  of  giving  them  or- 
ders for  camping,  and  then  we  shall  get  the  information 
we  desire." 

"All  right,"  said  Mackenzie. 

The  officers  on  being  questioned  were  unanimous  in  de- 
claring that  it  would  be  running  a  risk  of  losing  a  number  of 
men  on  the  way  if  they  tried  to  make  them  march  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night.     One  of  them  added  : 

"  Every  foot-soldier  who  allows  himself  to  be  distanced 
by  the  column  would  be  a  dead  man." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  colonel ;  "  because  of  the  tigers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  colonel,  because  of  the  tigers  on  two  legs." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Chardson?" 

"  That  we  are  watched — followed. ;> 

"  By  whom?" 

"By  marauders  ;  who  knows,  by  the  enemy,  perhaps." 

"  Why  have  you  not  told  me  that  sooner,  captain  ?" 

"Because  I  had  no  proofs  ;  but  all  the  officers  are  dread- 
ing something,  especially  the  cavalry  officers." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  colonel,  at  length  ;  "  but  the  soldiers  do 
not  mistrust  anything,  do  they  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,  colonel." 

"  Very  well,  Chardson  ;  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  been 
so  sharp-sighted.  Moreover,  I  thank  you  for  having  dared 
to  speak  to  me  of  your  suspicions.  Could  not  the  stragglers 
be  put  on  the  elephants,  or  ride  double  with  the  cavalry  ?" 

"  The  elephants  !  "  interrupted  Major  Welcome  ;  "  that 
would  be  rather  difficult.  They  already  have  their  full  load, 
which  consists  of  our  food." 

"  You  are  right  ;  but  the  cavalry  ? " 

"  Yes,  perhaps  the  cavalry  could  each  take  a  man  behind, 
and  the  strong  foot-soldiers  could  double  their  pace  so  as  to 
make  four  miles  an  hour." 

"  And,  besides,  when  they  are  too  weary  they  can  replace 
their  comrades  on  horseback,"  said  the  colonel.  "  We  have 
three  battalions  of  infantry.  Each  battalion  can  mount, 
and  by  turns  rest  in  this  way  for  an  hour." 

"  You  know  the  horses  are  already  very  much  fatigued,  col- 
onel," said  Captain  Chardson. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  want  to  encamp  in  this  forest  to-night. 
We  have  still  fourteen  miles  to  make  before  leaving  it.  They 
must  be  made." 

"  They  shall  be  made,  colonel.  But  will  not  these  measures 
impress  the  soldiers  ?" 

"  No.  They  must  be  told  that  on  leaving  the  forest  we 
will  receive  intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  this  very  evening  in  order  to  operate  in 
accordance  with  my  instructions." 

The  officers  were  advised  of  the  decision  of  their  superiors. 
The  men  who  were  the  most  fatigued  received  orders  to 
mount  behind  the  cavalrymen,  who  numbered  in  proportion 
to  the  infantry  nearly  as  one  to  three.  They  obeyed  with- 
out much  urging,  on  the  contrary,  were  very  much  pleased 
with  this  relief  of  their  weariness,  This  increase  of  burden 
was,  doubtless,not  relished  by  the  horses,but  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  would  not  allow  them  any  indulgence.  The  column 
moved  more  rapidly,  and  accomplished  more  than  four  miles 
during  the  first  hour.  The  soldiers  certainly  thought  there 
was  a  reason  for  this  singular  manoeuvre,  but  they  believed 
the  news  from  Delhi  was  unfavorable,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hasten  in  order  to  succor,  the  besieging  army.  Be- 
sides, they  had  entire  confidence  in  their  chief,  and  their 
good  humor  did  not  sensibly  diminish.     After  the  second 


party  of  foot-soldiers  had  mounted,  night  fell.  It  was  a 
solemn  moment.  Despite  the  care  which  the  officers  took 
to  hide  their  uneasiness,  despite  the  gayety  which  they 
affected  perhaps  a  little  too  noisily,  they  were  not  able  to 
entirely  conceal  the  anxiety  which  haunted  them.  As  dark- 
ness gradually  descended  upon  the  forest,  the  soldiers  them- 
selves felt  less  inspirited.  The  moon  would  not  rise  until 
late,  and  in  consequence  of  the  thick  foliage,  the  blackness  of 
the  night  was  unredeemed  by  the  bright  starlight  peculiar  to 
that  country. 

Instinctively  the  column  concentrated.  The  cavalry  of 
the  advance  guard  and  those  who  closed  the  march  uncon- 
sciously diminished  the  distance  which  separated  them  from 
the  main  body  of  troops.  Each  man  crowded  close  to  his 
neighbor.  There  was  not  one  straggler.  Apprehension 
gave  legs  to  the  most  exhausted.  William  Mackenzie  en- 
couraged the  greatest  possible  gayety.  Dick  Welcome  sec- 
onded his  chief,  riding  from  the  advance  to  the  rear-guard, 
giving  orders,  and  inviting  the  soldiers  to  laugh  and  sing. 
They  would  have  gladly  complied,  and  indeed  for  a  mo- 
ment accompanied  a  young  sergeant  who  struck  up  a  lively 
tune,  but  the  heart  was  not  in  it,  and  the  refrain  died  away 
on  their  lips.  The  gloom  of  uncertainty  pervaded  all.  There 
was  no  acknowledged  danger  before  them,  but  from  the 
chief  to  the  lowest  foot-soldier  they  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  influence  of  presentiment.  Each  of  these  men  unwit- 
tingly recalled  to  mind  the  abominations  which  had  taken 
place  during  this  atrocious  war.  They  recounted  the  most 
horrible  details  of  the  mutilations  of  which  so  many  of  their 
compatriots  had  been  the  victims.  In  the  darkness,  aug- 
mented by  the  dust  in  which  the  horses  seemed  to  move 
mysteriously,  the  motion  of  each  man,  and  even  the  gigantic 
silhouettes  of  the  elephants,  surmounted  by  their  enormous 
loads,  produced  a  feeling  of  profound  fear  and  despondency. 
Nevertheless  the  advance  continued.  It  was  about  an  hour 
after  nightfall.  At  times  the  creaking  of  branches  or  some 
other  sound  was  heard,  but  nothing  unusual. 

"  Six  miles  yet,  Dick,"  murmured  the  colonel,  who  made 
his  repeater  strike  ;  "  six  miles.  '  At  least  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer,  for  we  have  commenced  to  travel  less  rapidly." 

"  This  darkness  oppresses  me,"  replied  the  major,  quietly. 

"Would  it  be  inexpedient  to  light  the  torches,  so  as 
to  enliven  the  march?"  said  the  colonel,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Welcome ;  "  if  the  dogs  commanded  by 
Tantia-Taupe'e  are  at  our  heels,  each  soldier  carrying  a  torch 
would  immediately  become  a  living  target  for  their  almost 
unerring  aim. ' 

But,  behold  !  At  the  very  moment  when  Welcome  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  very  positively  the  sky  was  illuminated, 
and  the  night  became  less  dark. 

"There,"  said  the  major,  "is  that  the  moon?" 

"  It  is  not  the  moon,"  abruptly  said  Mackenzie. 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  east  that  the  sky  is  brighten- 
ing." 

And  in  fact  in  the  clear  sky  a  light,  like  the  rising  dawn, 
could  be  distinguished  through  the  thickness  of  the  foliage. 

"  What  can  this  singular  appearance  be  ?  " 

A  sergeant  was  summoned,  the  same  one  whose  joyous 
song  had  had  so  little  effect  a  few  minutes  before. 

"Wilcox,"  said  the  colonel,  who  knew  him  personally,  and 
knew  that  he  was  as  agile  as  a  monkey,  and  exceedingly 
courageous ;  "  Wilcok,  climb  to  the  top  of  that  tree,  and 
look  toward  the  east,  in  order  to  find  out  the  cause  of  that 
light.  It  is  probably  some  town  with  its  inhabitants  that 
those  black  devils  of  Hindoos  have  delivered  over  to  the 
flames." 

The  sergeant  gave  a  spring,  and  rapidly  gaining  the  high 
branches,  was  lost  to  sight.  Those  below  waited  until  he 
should  descend  or  speak.  Suddenly  he  was  heard  to  cry 
out : 

"  The  forest  is  on  fire  !  " 

"  The  devil  !  "  said  the  colonel. 

The  major,  less  excited,  made  a  speaking-trumpet  of  his 
hands,  and  interrogated  Wilcox. 

"  In  what  direction?"  he  asked. 

"  Toward  the  east,  as  the  redness  of  the  sky  indicates." 

"  About  how  far  off?" 

"  About  six  miles." 

"Is  the  fire  large?"  f 

"  No  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  here,  the  trees  are  burn- 
ing for  a  space  of  two  hundred  yards." 

"Very  well ;  you  can  come  down,  James." 

He  descended,  and  returned  to  the  ranks.  Mackenzie, 
Welcome,  and  several  other  officers  were  collected  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  which  had  served  as  an  observatory. 

"  It  is  probably  nothing,"  said  the  colonel.  "  It  is  not 
astonishing  that  a  fire  should  kindle  easily  in  the  forest,  con- 
sidering the  drought  which  lasts  for  eleven  months  in  this 
district." 

"And  who  knows  but  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  impru- 
dence of  our  own  men  during  the  halt  this  afternoon?  It 
may  have  been  smouldering  for  several  hours,"  said  Wel- 
come. 

"Very  possibly,  Dick,"  replied  Mackenzie;  "but  for  all 
that,  we  must  not  lose  a  minute.  The  column  must  move 
forward  again." 

They  set  out  anew  at  a  rate  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  leave  the  forest  before  the  expiration  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  Every  man  remain  at  his  post,  and  do  not  stir  from  it 
on  any  pretext,"  said  the  colonel  to  his  officers.  "You,  Dick, 
go  to  the  head  of  the  artillery.  I  will  remain  at  your  side." 
The  third  party  of  infantry  were  now  in  the  saddle.  There 
was  great  haste.  William  Mackenzie  was  still  gloomy  and 
preoccupied.  The  major,  his  friend  from  childhood,  was 
astonished  at  his  silence  and  anxiety. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  William,"  said  he  ;  "  this  fire  is  not 
what  you  fear." 

At  these  words  Mackenzie  quickly  raised  his  eyes  to  his 
companion  in  arms. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "have  you  also  thought  that  perhaps 
it  has  been  kindled  by  the  jackals  of  Tantia-Taup^e  ?" 

"  In  fact  that  idea  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  ;  but 
why  should  they  kindle  the  fire  so  far  from  us  ?  " 

"  Because  our  night  march  has  doubtless  deceived  them." 

"  Indeed r 

"  They  believe  that  we  encamped  at  nightfall,  and  have  no 
idea  that  the  column  has  marched  more  than  eight  miles 
since  them." 
"  It  is  possible." 

"  Be  it  an  accident  or  an  ambuscade,  Dick,  the 
danger  is  not  the  less  great.  In  my  opinion,  the  fire  will 
reach  us  by  means  of  the  underbrush  much  more  rapidly 
than  we  think.  We  must  advance  to  the  edge  of  the  wood 
by  a  forced  march." 

"  The  men " 

"  Oh,  we  no  longer  have  a  choice  of  means.     We  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  spare  them  if  we  want  to  save  them," 
interrupted  the  colonel,  almost  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  Do  you  think  so,  William  ?  " 

"  If  necessary,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  excite  their  fears,  so 
as  to  rouse  them." 

"  You  are  unduly  alarmed,"  said  Richard  Welcome. 
But   he  had  scarcely    spoken   when    Captain    Chardson 
presented  himself  before  his  superior  officers,  unsummoned. 
John  Chardson  was  quite  a  young  man,  but  his  mind  was  al- 
ready matured,  and  the  colonel  valued  him  highly. 
. "  What  is  the  matter,  captain  ?  "  asked  Mackenzie. 
The  young  man  extended  his  arms  before  him,  and  pro- 
nounced the  single  word,  "  Look  !"  * 

In  that  direction  also  the  sky  had  gradually  brightened. 
The  colonel  and  Dick  Welcome  started  in  their  saddles. 

"Another  fire  I "  muttered  Mackenzie,  "  and  this  time  in 
front  of  us,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  that  we*  would  leave  in 
twenty  minutes." 

"A  million  devils  !"  exclaimed  the  major;  "are  the  cow- 
ardly knaves  determined  to  roast  us  alive  ?" 

The  major  had  spoken  so  loud  that  five  or  six  soldiers  of 
the  artillery  overheard  him.  But  caution  was  no  longer  sea- 
sonable. To  the  right  the  forest  blazed  anew,  then  to  the 
left.  The  intentions  of  the  incendiaries  could  no  longer  be 
doubted.  They  had  a  design  upon  the  English  column,  and 
it  alone. 

"Let  a  torch  be  lighted,"  commanded  Mackenzie. 
The  order  was  executed.     The  colonel  studied  his  chart 
attentively,  and  said  : 

"  Fortunately,  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  roads 
leading  out  of  the  forest  are  quite  numerous.  This  one,  run- 
ning toward  the  north,  is  the  longest,  and  consequently  the 
most  dangerous.  That  one,  to  the  south,  and  until  proved 
to  the  contrary,  must  be  considered  the  most  practicable." 
"  But  are  we  not  following  the  shortest  road  ?  " 
"  Yes,  but  it  is  cut  off  by  the  fire." 

Not  a  word  was  added.  More  than  one  already  considered 
it  folly  to  think  of  the  roads,  the  plan  of  the  Hindoos  evidently 
being  to  fire  the  woods  wherever  the  little  army  could  pass. 
James  Wilcox  was  ordered  a  second  time  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  gigantic  cedar.  The  colonel  went  up  with  him,  so  as 
to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  the  danger.  They 
did  not  have  to  ascend  very  high  to  be  convinced  that  the 
situation  of  the  column  was  desperate.  It  was  the  centre  of 
a  veritable  circle  of  fire.  The  conflagration  was  assuming 
mighty  and  terrible  proportions.  The  colonel  descended  in 
great  haste.  The  quaking  troops  were  halted.  With  heads 
erect,  and  nostrils  widely  distended,  the  horses  turned,  snuff- 
ing toward  the  side  where  the  peril  was  probably  the  greatest. 
Behind  the  artillery  the  elephants,  much  excited,  gave  signs 
of  terror.  Their  conductors  could  scarcely  control  them,  even 
by  means  of  blows  intermingled  with  exclamations.  The 
soldiers  regarded  each  other  gloomily. 

"My  friends,"  said  the  colonel,  "  we  are  warring  with  wild 
beasts.  The  danger  which  threatens  us  is  imminent.  I  need 
not  attempt  to  conceal  it  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
flames." 

[concluded  next  week.] 


CHICAGO    NOVELETTES. 


SAN   FRANCISCO   FASHIONS. 


"  Welcome  home,  Pansy." 

Dapplevale  was  at  its  prettiest  this  sweet  June  day  as  it 
nestled  cozily  among  the  hills  that  towered  above  it  on  every 
side.  Down  in  the  shady  glen  where  the  village  church 
stood,  almost  hidden  by  the  cypress  trees  whose  great  boughs 
of  green  were  swept  caressingly  against  the  sides  of  the 
modest  structure,  Pansy  Perkins  was  standing,  and  as  Ethel- 
bert  Pettingill  spoke  the  words  with  which  this  chapter 
opens,  her  face  lighted  up  with  a  radiant  2x4  smile  that  was 
beautiful  in  its  sad  expanse  of  territory. 

"  Come  to  me,  Pansy,"  he  said. 

It  was  Ethelbert's  voice,  tender,  gentle,  that  spoke,  yet 
with  something  in  its  tones  that  made  the  girl  pause. 

Presently  Pansy  spoke. 

"  It  is  very  hot,  is  it  not,  darling?  "  she  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  Ethelbert,  "and  it  is  getting  late,  and  we 
should  be  going  home."  And  as  he  spoke  the  girl  looked  up 
at  him  with  those  dark  eyes  that  had  witched  so  many  men. 

"  Do  you  love  me?"  she  said. 

"  Passionately,  my  angel,"  was  the  reply  in  tremulous  tones. 

"And  you  will  buy  me  some  ice-cream  ?"  she  continued. 

Ethelbert  felt  his  heart  throbbing  against  his  suspender, 
and  for  an  instant  he  could  not  reply.  But  the  momentary 
agitation  was  soon  over,  and  he  spoke  out  in  mellow  tones  : 

"  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure." 

The  peachy  cheek  of  the  girl  was  laid  close  to  his  now, 
and  the  velvety  lips  kissed  him  tenderly  back  of  the  left  ear. 
And  then,  turning  her  head  slightly,  Pansy  whispered  to  her- 
self :  "  I  have  not  lost  my  grip." — From  " Pansy's Peril"  by 
Joeph  Medill. 

"  My  own  darling  ! " 

George  W.  Simpson  says  these  words  softly  to  himself  as 
he  lies  in  the  hammock  under  the  linden  trees,  the  soft 
breath  of  a  June  zephyr  kissing  the  pearl-colored  pants  that 
fit  him  so  suddenly,  and  then  rioting  among  the  scarlet  bank 
of  roses  that  are  climbing  in  fanciful  ways  around  the  pillars 
that  guard  the  entrance  to  Distress  Warrant  Castle.  She  of 
whom  he  speaks  them  is  a  beautiful  girl  with  a  dusky, 
piquante  face — a  face  that  is  arch,  sparkling,  and  bright,  as 
only  brunette  faces  can  be,  and  over  the  laughing  face  is  a 
fluffy  mass  of  dark  waving  hair,  while  a  pair  of  pansy-dark 
eyes  with  golden  lights  in  their  soft  depths,  and  sweetly 
curving  lips  tinted  with  the  velvety  crimson  of  the  rose,  com- 
plete a  picture  that  would  make  your  head  swim. 
.  Pearl  McCloskey  is  indeed  beautiful,  and  as  she  comes 
singing  along  the  graveled  path  with  the  golden  light  of  a 
summer  day  falling  upon  her  uncovered  head,  the  very  birds 
that  are  caroling  among  the  branches  of  the  lindens  seem  to 
pause  and  look  at  her.  She  sings  in  a  low,  sweet  voice  that 
is  tremulous  with  dinner  a  little  Breton  love-song  that  she 
had  heard  in  Milwaukee  : 

Mary  Ann  McLaughlin,  don't  you  cry  ; 

Wipe  the  tear-drops  from  your  eye  ; 

You'll  be  happy  by-and-by — 

Mary  Ann  McLaughlin,  don't  you  cry. 

The  pure,  Madonna-like  face  of  the  young  man  lifts  itself 
from  the  depths  of  the  hammock,  and  he  looks  at  the  girl 
with  a  weary,  wistful,  two-hot-days-and-no-white-vest-in-the- 
house  expression  that  would  move  a  plumber.  She  sees 
him,  and  runs  eagerly  to  the  hammock.  Putting  her  dimpled 
arm  around  his  neck  she  kisses  the  rosebud  mouth,  and  then 
seats  herself  by  his  side. 

"Do  you  love  me  as  much  to-day  as  you  did  last  Thurs- 
day ?  "  she  asks,  while  the  brown  eyes  sparkle  with  merri- 
ment. But  back  of  the  laughing  look  there  is  a  tender,  lov- 
ing, I-must-not-let-him-get-away  expression  that  tells  how 
she  worships  this  man. 

"  Yes,  sweetheart,"  replied  George  ;  "  I  love  you  more 
every  day  of  my  life,  for  you  do  not  sing  as  much  as  you 
used  to." — From  "How  He  Loved  Her?  by  Joseph  Medill. 


Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  proclamation  announcing  to  the 
Egyptians  that  "  the  mosques  shall  be  respected,  and  all  sup- 
plies paid  for,"  shows,  observes  the  New  York  Times,  that 
he  at  least  understands  how  to  treat  the  Eastern  races.  A 
similar  line  of  policy  won  golden  opinions  for  General  Rob- 
erts during  the  campaign  of  1S80  in  Southern  Afghanistan. 
Indeed,  just  as  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  earning  an 
Oriental's  undying  hatred  than  by  insulting  his  religion,  so 
there  is  no  surer  passport  to  his  favor  than  by  showing  re- 
spect for  it.  A  strategem  of  this  kind  was  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  General  Championnet,  when  the  French  occupied 
Naples  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  Neapolitan  "lazza- 
roni,"  who  murdered  every  straggler  from  the  French  ranks, 
and  even  rushed  knife  in  hand  upon  themen  who  were  plant- 
ing cannon  in  the  streets,  he  decided  to  attempt  concilia- 
tion. A  guard  of  honor  was  placed  in  front  of  the  shrine  of 
the  favorite  Neapolitan  saint,  Gennaro  or  Januarius,  and 
the  countersign  given  to  the  French  sentries  was  "Rever- 
ence for  Gennaro."  This  wily  courtesy  turned  the  scale  at 
once.  The  streets  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the 
French,"  and  the  whole  native  population  hastened  to  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  invaders. 


"Mrs.  Livermore,"  says  Margery  Dean,  "tells  a  story  of 
a  linguistic  experience  in  Antwerp.  It  is  the  city  of  proces- 
sions. Desiring  to  know  the  meaning  of  one  of  these  street 
displays,  she  asked  a  man  in  French.  His  reply  was  unin- 
telligible. For  some  moments  they  wrestled,  even  resorting 
to  paper  and  pencil ;  but  it  was  no  use.  At  last  it  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Livermore  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  even  the  least  Eng- 
lish-.    "  Good  Lord,  yes  !     Was  born  in  Eastport,  Maine  !  " 


"  No,  darling,  it  can  never  be." 

Up  from  the  meadows  that  stretched  away  to  the  west- 
ward of  Brierton  Villa  came  the  sweet,  soft  scents  of  the 
magnolia  blossoms  that  were  waving  languidly  in  the  sensu- 
ous movings  of  an  August  breeze. 

"  I  shall  miss  him  sorely,"  said  Gladys  McMurtry,  look- 
ing wistfully  at  the  fast-disappearing  form  of  Ethelbert 
O'Brien.  "  In  the  long,  dreary  days  of  winter,  when  the  sky 
is  overcast  with  leaden  clouds.  I  shall  miss  my  Ethelbert. 
And  yet  it  is  better  so.  Better  that  I  should  bear  alone  the 
secret  burden  of  my  woe — a  burden  that  can  never  be  lifted, 
never  be  cast  aside  until  the  icy  arms  of  Death  shall  be 
stretched  forth  to  welcome  a  storm-tossed  soul  that  is  only 
too  anxious  to  come  to  his  embrace."  And  with  a  convulsive 
sob,  the  girl  sank  upon  a  prettily  made  bench  of  strong  oak 
limbs,  and  was  soon  sitting  upon  one  foot,  while  the  other 
peeped  coquettishly  out  from  beneath  the  fleecy  folds  of  her 
soft  white  dress. 

But  though  the  pretty  head  was  laid  upon  the  dimpled 
arms,  and  the  starry  eyes  were  sending  forth  floods  of  bitter 
tears — tears  of  repentance  and  sorrow — Gladys  was  not 
alone.  Ethelbert  had  paused  where  the  path  turned  into  the 
roadside  to  pluck  a  rose,  that  he  might  have  some  memento, 
no  matter  how  fragile,  of  the  happy  hours  he  had  spent  at 
Brierton  Villa.  Looking  back  as  he  stood  there,  he  had 
seen  Gladys  seat  herself  upon  the  rustic  bench,  and  noticed 
her  dejection  and  grief.  Quickly  retracing  his  steps,  he 
stood  by  her  side,  and  saw  the  lissome  form  convulsed  with 
sobs — saw  that  she  was  sitting  upon  her  foot  in  a  very  agony 
of  despair. 

"  Do  not  weep,  darling,"  he  said,  making  a  bluff  to  pre- 
empt the  other  end  of  the  bench. 

Gladys  looked  up.  Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  and  as 
she  placed  her  other  foot  with  languid  grace  upon  the  unoc- 
cupied portion  of  the  bench,  a  sweet,  loving  smile  illumined 
her  face,  and  in  the  dewy  eyes  there  came  a  look  of  sweet 
content. 

"  Do  you  promise  me,  then  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ethelbert,  bending  tenderly  over  her,  and 
trying  to  nip  a  kiss  on  the  fly,  "  you  shall  have  all  the  mati- 
nee tickets  you  want." 

"Then,"  said  the  girl,  taking  away  her  foot,  "nothing  but 
death  shall  part  us." — From  " Her  Foot  was  Her  Fortune" 
by  Joseph  Medill,  the  Tribune  Novelist. 


The  fall  fashions  are  rapidly  coming  out.  The  costumes 
are  new  and  beautiful,  the  styles  are  various  in  regard  to 
outside  garments,  and  there  are  some  pretty  novelties  in 
fringes  and  other  trimmings.  New  draperies  are  brought 
forth  for  decorating  bedrooms,  and  many  new  shades  are 
making  their  appearance  ;  although  reds,  of  all  tints,  and 
greens  are  destined  to  be  the  most  popular  during  the  com- 
ing fall  and  winter  season,  red  especially.  Jackets  and 
basques  will  undoubtedly  take  the  lead  in  that  part  of  the 
ladies'  costumes.  Redingotes  are  exceedingly  stylish.  I 
saw  one  a  few  days  since  just  put  on  exhibition  by  one  of 
our  leading  importers.  It  was  of  brocatellej  that  is,  the 
flowers  were  brocatelle  on  a  watered-silk  ground.  The  whole 
showed  the  new  shade  known  as  pain  bruli,  or  brown-bread 
color.  The  material  was  of  the  very  richest  and  most  ele- 
gant description.  The  garment  reached  within  about  seven 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  was  trimmed  with  a 
new  trimming  material,  forming  a  ribbon  plush.  It  was  put 
on  down  the  front  on  both  sides,  growing  wider  as  it  reached 
the  lower  part.  It  then  extended  around  the  base  some  six 
inches  in  width.  There  were  cuffs,  pockets,  and  collar,  all 
very  deep  cut,  of  this  ribbon  plush.  The  lining  was  of 
pourpre,  or  royal  red  plush,  showing  various  tints  in  the 
shading.  The  price  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars.  Another  redingote  was  of  silk,  giving 
the  appearance  of  net  in  the  new  shade  of  putty. 
Upon  this  open-work  fabric  was  embossed  velvet  in 
designs  of  peaches.  The  heavy  satin  lining  was  of  the 
exact  shade.  This  redingote  was  cut  up  the  back  nearly  to 
the  waist,  and  filled  in  with  a  jabot  of  lace  on  either  side. 
The  lace  was  in  its  way  something  entirely  new,  being  of 
real  Spanish,  in  stripes,  alternating  with  stripes  of  a  son  of 
silky  fabric.  It  was  of  the  shade  to  correspond  with  the 
cloak.  A  couple  of  rows  of  this  lace  went  around  the  base, 
and  formed  a  jabot  up  each  side  of  the  front.  The  sleeves 
were  of  the  bell-shape,  and  elaborately  finished  with  the  lace. 
There  was  still  another  new  cloak.  This  also  was  of  a  new 
shape,  somewhat  shorter  in  the  back  than  in  the  front.  The 
fabric  was  in  texture  heavy,  and  of  an  invisible  check.  The 
color  was  of  a  very  delicate  shade,  touching  on  the  terra 
cotta.  The  sleeves  were  flowing,  and  reached  below  the 
body  of  the  wrap.  A  fringe  four  or  five  inches  wide,  com- 
posed of  iridescent  beads  and  silk  tape,  adorned  the  base,  and 
was  headed  with  real  ostrich  plumes  in  their  natural  tints. 
The  sleeves  were  trimmed  with  a  wing-shaped  passementerie, 
which  also  covered  the  seams  in  the  back,  and  formed  a 
collar  around  and  over  the  shoulders.  The  lining  was  of 
■satin  of  a  Bismarck  brown.  The  latest  outer  garments  for 
misses  and  school  girls  are  English  walking-jackets  of  cloth, 
and  in  all  the  dark  shades,  particularly  bronze,  cadet  blue, 
and  dark  grey.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  plain,  though  the 
dressy  ones  are  ornamented  with  galoon  or  braid,  with 
a  loop  of  ribbon  and  a  cut  jet  buckle.  Jackets,  either  for 
the  street,  house,  or  carriage  are  also  quite  in  vogue  for 
ladies.  I  saw  an  exceedingly  rich  one.  It  was  of  tinsel 
brocade,  the  flowers  being  of  pale-pink  and  blue,  on  a  black 
ground,  and  the  whole  shot  with  tinsel.  It  had  a  deep,  re- 
verse collar  of  black  velvet,  with  cuffs  and  pockets  to  match. 
It  was  lined  throughout  with  light-pink  surrah  satin.  The 
price  was  seventy-five  dollars.  Opera  cloaks  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  imported  by  our  merchants,  three  of  which 
are  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  There  was 
one  of  red  pressed  flannel,  lined  with  red  surrah  satin,  and 
profusely  trimmed  with  black  braid.  There  was  a  deep  pat- 
tern of  it  around  the  edge,  in  imitation  of  gimp.  Up  the 
front, sides,  and  back  the  braid  represented  long,  graceful 
feathers.  A  deep  fringe  of  red  and  black  silk  finished  the  base. 
A  handsome  walking  dress  is  made  of  bottle-green  ladies'- 
cloth.  The  skirt  is  in  kilts,  at  the  front  reaching  up  to  the 
waist,  and  growing  shorter,  till  they  reach  the  back,  where 
they  are  about  eighteen  inches  high.  The  bottom  of  the 
skirt  is  finished  with  a  wide  piece,  say  six  inches  wide,  of 
plush  the  shade  of  the  dress  goods.  The  over-dress,  or 
polonaise,  is  made  with  reverse  front  laid  in  soft  plaits  and 
edged  with  the  plush.  The  back  has  the  usual  drapery. 
The  waist  is  double-breasted,  vest  shape,  with  a  puff  of 
plush  over  the  seams  of  the  arm-holes.  It  has  a  Sarah 
Bernhardt  collar  of  plush,  with  cuffs  to  match.  The  smoked- 
pearl  buttons  are  ornamented  with  steel.  A  plush  hat, 
elaborately  trimmed  with  shaded  pink  and  red  feathers,  is 
to  be  worn  with  it  A  dinner  dress  was  approaching  com- 
pletion at  one  store  I  visited.  It  consisted  of  dark  green 
satin  with  embossed  lilies  of  black  velvet  outlined  with 
gold  thread,  and  satin  the  very  lightest  tint  of  green.  The 
whole  was  ornamented  with  a  lace-work  of  gold  thread 
woven  with  chenille.  The  body  was  square  cut,  with  elbow 
sleeves.  The  novelty  in  fringe  was  that  made  of 
narrow  black  ribbon  of  number  one  and  two. 
The  ribbon  was  either  plain  or  watered,  the  watered 
being  the  most  stylish.  This  ribbon  is  mixed  with  chenille 
or  silk,  and  many  are  edged  with  balls  of  cut  jet  that  give 
a  rich  and  beautiful  effect.  The  fringes  are  of  various  widths, 
running  from  five  to  fifteen  inches,  and  range  in  price  from 
three  dollars  up  to  eighteen  and  twenty.  They  will  be  prin- 
cipally used  on  three-quarter  cloaks  of  any  material^  except 
plush  and  velvet,  and  even  then  they  will  be  admissible  on 
velvet  when  mixed  with  chenille.  Feather-trimming  prom- 
ises to  be  more  in  vogue  the  coming  season  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  will  take  the  place  of  the  deep,  heavy 
ruching  which  has  been  so  universally  worn  around  the  bot- 
tom of  dress  skirts.  It  is  said  that  parasols  for  the  fall  and 
winter  will  be  edged  with  feathers.  At  one  house  is 
shone  a  new  supply  of  cretonnes  for  decorating  bedrooms.  In 
Europe  it  is  now  becoming  quite  the  style  to  hang  the  walls 
as  well  as  the  windows  with  these  gaily-figured  cretonnes, 
(that  is,  in  toilet-rooms,)  and  the  fashion  is  beginning  to  take 
hold  here.  The  cretonne  can  now  be  purchased  for  twenty 
cents  a  yard.  The  ground  is  usually  light  blue,  pink,  or 
black,  upon  which  are  flowers  of  every  possible  color  or  tint. 
A  new  and  decidedly  beautiful  trimming  has  just  come  out. 
It  measures  four  inches  wide,  and  is  of  plush.  The  plush  is 
in  raised  work,  forming  oblong  designs  of  an  inch  and  a-half 
long,  and  an  inch  wide.  It  is  yet  so  new  that  the  price 
was  not  marked  upon  it  when  I  examined  it,  a  day  or  two 
since.  HELENA. 

August  23,  1SS2. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  The  Commerce  and  Industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast"  is  a  large  vol- 
ume of  advertisements  written  by  John  S.  Hittell.  Its  title  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  cyclopedia  for  the  Pacific  Coast  trade  ; 
but  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  author  and  publishers,  it  is  certainly 
very  imperfect.  But  comparatively  few  names  are  to  be  encountered  in 
the  various  departments  of  commercial  industries,  and  those  are  fre- 
quently of  minor  importance,  and  evidently  inserted  for  remuneration. 
The  only  approach  to  thoroughness  appears  in  the  appendix,  where  a 
tolerably  complete  list  of  Pacific  Coast  merchants  and  manufacturers  is 
published  in  microscopic  type.  Published  and  for  sale  by  Bancroft  & 
Co.  

Astronomy  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  studies,  and  yet  it  is 
lamentably  neglected  by  the  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  a  score  of  years  ago  it  received  more  attention  than  it  does  at  the 
present  day.  One  reason  of  this  neglect  is  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  text-books  both  comprehensive  and  suitable  for  beginners.  This  is 
now  remedied,  however,  by  two  Eastern  astronomers.  Professor  Isaac 
Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips,  who  have  written  an  admirable 
treatise  on  "  Astronomy,"  for  school  and  general  readers.  It  is  well 
illustrated,  and  may  be  readily  comprehended.  Published  by  Lippin- 
cott&Co.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hoffman,  205  Mont- 
gomery Street  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  lack  of  artistic  taste  has  much  detracted  from  the  good  materia!  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Richard  E.  White's  "The  Cross  of  Monterey,  and 
Other  Poems."  Mr.  White  appears  to  be  gifted  with  much  imagina- 
tion and  ability,  and  even  in  the  cases  where  he  has  closely  copied  the 
themes  of  some  well-known  poems,  he  has  evinced  a  constructive  talent 
But  he  is  oppressed  with  a  villainous  ballad  metre,  which  haunts  almost 
every  piece  in  the  volume.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  sonnets,  and 
one  or  two  other  pieces,  everything  is  in  this  monotonous  metre.  The 
poems  possess,  however,  the  merit  of  having  California  subjects,  and 
of  being  after  a  fashion  faithful  pictures  of  Pacific  Coast  scenes.  Pub- 
lished by  the  California  Publishing  Company,  408  California  Street  '• 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Judge  Frank  McGloin  has  chosen  the  little  kingdom  of  Cambodia, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Siamr  as  the  scene  of  a  singular  romance,  entitled 
"  Norodum."  It  is  a  story  rich  in  Oriental  coloring,  and  dealing  with 
the  hot  passions  of  the  East.  A  youth  who  has  been  jilted  by  a  village 
belle  describes  her  beauty  to  the  king,  in  the  hope  that  the  monarch 
will  quickly  grow  weary  of  her  charms,  and  end  her  fife.  The  king 
makes  the  addition  to  his  harem ;  but  so  much  does  he  love  the  girl 
that  her  happiness  is  prolonged  until  his  death,  when  she  is  made 
queen  by  an  admiring  populace.  At  several  points  the  interest  flags, 
but  these  are  redeemed  by  the  strong  action  and  graphic  incidents  of 
the  rest  of  the  volume.  As  a  picture  of  Eastern  life  it  is  rather  a  suc- 
cess. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James 
T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

Announcements  :  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  make 
an  announcement  that  will  give  much  gratification  to  the  lovers  of 
poetry.  They  will  shortly  publish  a  volume  which  is  to  be  a  complete 
collection  of  the  poems  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  It  will  be  an  edition 
de  luxe,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  twenty-eight  engravings  done  by 

seventeen  members  of  the  Boston  Paint  and  Clay  Club. Amon^ 

the  first  publications  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  for  the  fall  season  will  be : 
"  Social  Equality,"  by  W.  H.  Mallock  ;  "The  Political  Conspiracies 
Preceding  the  Rebellion,"  by  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel U.  5.  A.  ;  "A  School  Atlas  of  Astronomy,"  by  A.  Keith  John- 
ston ;  "  Easy  Star  Lessons,"  by  R.  A.  Proctor  ;  "  How  to  Succeed," 
by  Senators  Bayard  and  Edmunds,  Commissioner  Loring,  Hamilton 
Gibson,  General  Sooy  Smith,  E.  P.  Roe,  Lyman  Abbott,  and  Thomas 

Edison. Dr.  C.  M.  Newell,  ot  Boston,  whose  recently  published 

novel,  "  Kalani  of  Oahu,"  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  announces 
that  he  contemplates  the  speedy  publication  of  a  new  romance,  of 
which  the  old  king,  Kamehameha,  shall  be  the  hero.  The  author  has 
in  his  possession  notes  of  some  startling  incidents,  secretly  confided 
many  years  ago  by  the  king  himself  to  a  resident  who  is  now  very  aged. 

Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago,  set  the  religious 
world  agog  with  a  work  entitled  "  Ecce  Homo."  It  was  written  in 
what  many  readers  are  pleased  to  call  a  "beautiful"  style.  Several 
answers,  and  also  volumes  supporting  it,  were  afterward  published  which 
served  to  sustain  interest  for  several  years.  The  author  has  just  written 
a  work  entitled  "Natural  Religion."  It  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
papers  which  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  from  1875  to  1878. 
The  author  begins  with  the  remark  that  he  endeavors  in  the  volume  to 
promote  neither  orthodoxy  nor  heterodoxy,  but  that  he  believes  that  in 
religion,  as  in  politics,  there  are  truths  outside  the  region  of  party  de- 
bate, and  that  these  truths  are  more  important  than  the  contending 
parties  will  easily  be  induced  to  believe.  Upon  this  premise  he  strives 
to  lucidly  point  out  those  truths.  Published  by  Roberts  Bros.,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  Si-25- 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


Miscellany  :  Mr.  Aldrich  has  gone  to  the  Novgorod  Fair— a  festival 

which  he  intends  to  describe  in  print. Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  quotes 

Trelawney  as  saying  concerning  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  that 
he  found  in  it  the  materials  of  poetry,  but  not  poetry  itself. Flor- 
ence Marryat,  the  Engh'sh  novelist,  has  been  on  the  stage  as  Lady  Jane, 

in  "Patience." All   the  letters  of   Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 

Southey  addressed  to  the  late  Sir  John  Coleridge  have  been  consulted 
by  Doctor  Brandl  during  the  preparation  of  his  new  work  on  Coleridge. 
These  letters  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  poet's  career,  and  begin 

with  the  appeal  to  buy  his  discharge  from  the  army. Some  of  the 

originals  of  George  Cruikshank's  drawings  for  the  illustration  of  Ains- 
worth's  books  will  be  sold  at  the  coming  auction  in  London  of  the  nov- 
elist's library. Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow  will  begin  work  upon  his 

biography  of  his  famous  brother  about  the  first  of  October.  "He  in- 
tends to  write  the  book  at  Cambridge. Several  sons  of  famous 

fathers  are  living  on  their  parentage  in  London.  All  tke  Year  Round 
is  still  "  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens."  This  magazine  was  the  dead 
Dickens's  personal  property,  and  was  left  to  the  present  Charles  Dick- 
ens with  the  proviso  that  the  name  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  its 
pages.  Douglas  Jerrold  was  the  editor  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  and 
when  he  died  the  proprietors  continued  the  family  name  by  putting  in 
the  line,  "Edited  by  Blanchard  Jerrold."  The  editing  is  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  drawing  of  a  salary.  Fun  is  nominally  edited  by  Tom  Hood, 
a  son  of  Thomas  Hood,  the  famous  humorist. 


The  latest  number  of  Q.  P.  Index's  ' '  Monograph  "  essays  are  ' '  His- 
torical Quotations,"  by  A.  Hayward,  Q.  C.  ;  "  Richard  III."  by  Gold- 
win  Smith  ;  and  "  Felipe  II.,"  by  John  Fiske.      Published  by  J.   W. 

Christopher,  47  Dey  Street,  New  York;   price,   10  cents  each. 

The  North  American  Review  for  September  has  an  article  by  Dorman 
B.  Eaton  on  "Political  Assessments;"  "Oaths  in  Legal  Proceed- 
ings," by  Judge  Edward  A.  Thomas  ;  Thompson  B.  Maury,  late  of  the 
Signal  Office,  contributes  an  article  on  "  Tornadoes  and  their  Causes  ; " 
"  Architecture  in  America  "  is  by  Clarence  Cook;  Augustus  G.Cobb 
writes  of  "  Earth-Burial  and  Cremation  ; "  and  J.  F.  Manning  on  "The 

Geneva  Award  and  the  Ship-Owners. " Harper's  for  September 

begins  with  an  entertaing  paper  about  "A  Summer  at  New  York;" 
Mrs.  John  Lillie's  *'  In  Surrey  "  is  written  in  her  usual  charming  style  : 
G.  P.  Lathrop's  "  Spanish  Vistas,"  contains  some  especially  fine  illus- 
trations.  In  Lippincott  's  for  September  is  an  illustrated  paper  on 

"An  Antwerp  Printing-House,"  by  Rose  C.  Kingsley;  a  poem, 
"At    War."    by     Louise    Chandler    Moulton,    and    an     interesting 

article,   "Songs  that  have  made  History,"  by  Amelia  E.  Burr. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  September  opens  with  an  illustrated  sketch 
of  the  life  and  works  of  the  American  artist,  G.  H.  Boughton.  "  Can- 
terbury Cathedral "  (illustrated)  is  the  second  paper  that  Mr.  T.  G. 
Bonney  has  given  on  this  stately  old  edifice.  "Japanese  and  Chinese 
Bronzes ' '  will  have  an  especial  interest  for  San  Franciscans.  The  article 
on  "  Van  Dyck  "  is  illustrated  by  some  well-executed  engravings  from 
the  great  master's  works. 


The  Hurricane. 

Lord  of  the  winds  !  I  feel  thee  nigh  ; 
I  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky; 
And  I  wait,  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein. 
For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane. 

And  lo  !  on  the  wing  of  the  heavy  gales, 
Through  the  boundless  arch  of  heaven  he  sails. 
Silent  and  slow,  and  terribly  strong, 
The  mighty  shadow  is  borne  along, 
Like  the  dark  eternity  to  come  ; 
While  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb. 
Through  the  calm  of  the  thick,  'hot  atmosphere 
Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  fear. 

They  darsen  fast,  and  the  golden  blaze 

Of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  the  lurid  haze, 

And  he  sends  through  the  shade  a  funeral  ray — 

A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day, 

A  beam  that  touches  with  hues  of  death 

The  clouds  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 

To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird. 

While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard 

Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round, 

And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 

He  is  come  !  he  is  come !    do  ye  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  wind  unrolled? 
Giant  of  air  !   we  bid  thee  hail ! 
How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  .whirling  gale ; 
How  his  huge  and  writhing  arms  are  bent 
To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament, 
And  fold  at  length,  in  their  dark  embrace. 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  visible  space. 

Darker — still  darker  !  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air ; 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud. 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thunder-cloud  ! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart. 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below. 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow. 

What  roar  is  that?— 'tis  the  rain  that  breaks 

In  torrents  away  from  the  airy  lakes, 

Heavily  poured  on  the  shuddering  ground, 

And  shedding  a  nameless  horror  round. 

Ah !  well-known  woods,  and  mountains,  and  skies, 

With  the  very  clouds  ! — ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 

I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 

The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  through  space, 

A  whirling  ocean  that  fills  the  wall 

Of  the  crystal  heaven  and  buries  alL 

And  I,  cut  off"  from  the  world,  remain 

Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane. 

—  William  Cullen  Bryant. 


To  the  West  Wind. 

O  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  autumn's  being, 

Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are»driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing. 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes ;  O  thou 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark,  wintry  bed 
The  winged  seeds,  where  they  he  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 

With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill: 
Wild  spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver :  hear,  O  hear  ! 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion, 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning  ;  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 
Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height. 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 
Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst ;  O  hear  1 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baias's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 

Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 
All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them.     Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 

The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean  know 
Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear. 
And  tremble,  and  despoil  themselves :  O  hear ! 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear  ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee  ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable !  If  even 

I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 
The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven. 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  the  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf  a  cloud! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !  I  bleed  ! 
A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee — tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is ; 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own? 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 

My  spirit ;  be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 
Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 

Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ; 
And  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !     O  wind. 
If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind  ? 

— Percy  Bysshc  SfuUey. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Victor  Hugo  has  become  so  deaf  that  he  can  not  enjoy  conversation. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  correspondent,  is  lecturing  to 
crowded  audiences  in  Australia. 

Clemenceau,  Gambetta's  great  opponent  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  first  to  offer  words  of  condolence  to  Gambetta  on  the  announce- 
ment of  bis  mother's  death. 

The  Count  de  Chambord  is  now  at  the  Marienbad  Springs  in  Bohe- 
mia, where  he  occupies  a  private  house.  He  lives  a  retired  fife,  dividing 
his  time  between  taking  the  waters  and  attending  mass  in  the  morniag, 
and  wild  duck  shooting  in  the  afternoon. 

Prince  Bismarck  from  his  country  seat  at  Varzin  directs  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Germany.  An  almost  uninterrupted  communication  by  letter 
and  telegraph  is  maintained  with  the  German  Foreign  Office.  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck  acts  as  his  father's  secretary,  while  Count  Rantzau, 
Bismarck's  son-in-law,  deciphers  dispatches. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  lately  asked  whether  a  visit  from  her  would 
be  well  received  by  the  Pope  during  her  journey  incognito  through 
Italy.  The  Pope  requested  the  Nuncio  at  Vienna  to  ascertain  if  the 
visit  had  any  political  scope,  or  was  a  simple  act  of  devotion.  If  the 
latter,  a  cordial  affirmative  reply  was  to  be  given. 

In  a  Russian  exile  known  as  "  No.  ir  "  a  Siberian  traveler  lately  rec- 
ognized at  Yakutsk  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Constantinovich.  Iu 
1875  the  grand  duke  was  exiled  to  Orenburg  for  stealing  his  mother's 
diamonds  and  insulting  the  Czar.  Afterward  he  plotted  with  the  nihil- 
ists to  assassinate  the  present  Czar.  His  banishment  to  Siberia  fol- 
lowed. 

M.  Carvalho,  the  director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  has  lost  his  singu- 
lar suit  with  the  Due  de  Marmier  and  the  Duchesse  de  Fitz-James. 
They,  as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  built 
the  theatre  in  1781,  claimed  a  box  which  the  latter  had  reserved  for  his 
own  use.  The  French  courts  hold  that  the  plaintiffs  still  have  the  right 
[to  occupy  the  box. 

Should  the  next  child  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  be  a  boy,  he 
will  bear  the  name  of  Alfonso  or  Ferdinand,  or  both.  If  a  girl,  she 
will  be  named  Maria- Theresa,  after  the  famous  empress,  who  was  the 
great-great-grandmother  of  Queen  Marie,  and  the  great-great-great- 
grandmother  of  King  Alfonso.  The  royal  pair  are,  by  the  way,  also 
both  descended  from  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

Miss  Risley-Seward,  a  daughter  of  ex-Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  Risley, 
became  a  great  favorite  with  William  H.  Seward  while  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  subsequently  accompanied  him  during  his  tour  around 
the  world.  Mr.  Seward  in  his  will  bequeathed  her  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars on  condition  that  she  should  adopt  his  name.  She  accepted  the 
money,  adopted  the  name,  and  now  refuses  to  marry,  because  she  will 
not  consent  to  change  her  name.  At  present  she  is  in  Italy  studying 
the  old  monasteries  of  Tuscany. 

General  Skobeleff  was  interviewed  shortly  before  his  death  by  M. 
Fryze,  a  Polish  journalist,  who  began  to  talk  by  saying  that  the  very 
sight  of  a  journalist  must  be  obnoxious.  "  Oh,  on  the  contrary,"  re- 
plied General  Skobeleff,  "  I  owe  my  present  position  mainly  to  the 
press,  and  especially  to  the  English  press.  If  it  were  not  for  the  special 
correspondents,  of  whom  there  were  always  some  with  me  during  the 
Turkish  war,  I  should  have  remained  a  major-general,  and  no  one 
would  have  heard  of  me." 

Madame  Vallemberg,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  D'Ehrenoff,  the  Swedish 
Minister  to  the  Porte,  is  in  training  for  a  swim  across  the  Bosphorus. 
This  is  with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  a  naval  officer,  the  son  of 
a  rich  banker  of  Norway,  to  whom  she  was  married  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Madame  Vallemberg's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Reed,  a 
former  British  consul-general  in  the  Tripofitan  State  of  Northern  Africa. 
Madame  Vallemberg  has  already  swam  with  the  stream  down  from 
Therapia  to  Yenikioi,  the  next  village  on  the  Bosphorus,  on  a  trial  trip. 

At  the  Guildhall  banquet  to  her  majesty's  ministers  it  was  touching 
to  see  Professor  Fawcett,  the  blind  postmaster-general,  with  his  girlish 
wife,  and  to  note  her  tender  devotion,  helping  every  movement  of  his 
hands,  particularly  when  he  tremblingly  held  the  huge  loving  cup  which 
was  handed  round.  Every  gentleman  as  he  takes  it  bows  to  the  lady 
next  him.  She  takes  off  the  lid,  and  holds  it  while  he  drinks.  After 
having  quaffed,  he  wipes  the  edge  where  his  lips  rested,  bows,  and  gives 
the  cup  to  the  lady,  holding  the  lid  for  her  while  she  drinks  ;  and  so 
the  cup  passes  round. 

A  Philadelphia  artist  who  saw  Arabi  in  Alexandria  last  winter  draws 
this  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance  :  "  A  tall,  heavy-faced  man,  sul- 
len, swarthy,  with  only  a  pretty  clear  eye  to  soften  the  general  harsh- 
ness of  expression,  and  a  black  mustache  to  hide  a  not  particularly 
finely  carved  mouth.  His  legs  are  as  unattractive  as  his  face.  The 
under-pinning  looks  too  frail  for  the  rest  of  the  body.  He  is  a  bulky 
man,  not  Falstaffian  in  girth,  but  a  broad,  thick-chested  fellow,  built 
on  the  lobster  pattern.  Take  him  from  his  heavy  head  to  his  spindle 
legs,  Arabi  Pasha  reminds  one  more  of  a  negro  than  of  the  agreeable 
and  pleasant-faced  gentlemen  one  meets  among  the  Arabs  and  Egyp- 
tians." 

Nearly  every  day  Peter  Cooper  drives  down  to  his  office,  and  stays 
there  for  a  few  hours.  As  he  comes  out  to  his  coupe"  he  is  surrounded 
by  a  bevy  of  seedy-looking  men.     Each  in  turn  steps  up  to  him  with  a 

Good  day,  Mr.  Cooper,"  and  an  expectant  look  in  his  eye,  and  just 
as  regularly  the  benevolent  old  gentleman  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  gives  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  a  "  Good  day  to  you. "  "Whydo 
you  let  these  people  annoy  you,  Mr.  Cooper?"  asked  an  impatient 
young  man  the  other  day.  "They  don't  annoy  me  at  all,"  said  the 
philanthropist  ' '  They  are  old  friends  of  mine,  poor  fellows.  Many 
of  them  have  seen  better  days.  They  don't  want  much — just  enough 
for  a  dinner  or  a  lunch.  When  I  am  ready  to  leave  the  office  I  put  a 
few  dollars  in  change  in  my  pocket,  and  give  it  to  them  when  they  speak 
to  me.  They  expect  it,  you  know,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  disappoint 
them." 

Most  wretched  indeed  must  be  the  life  of  the  Czar,  if  even  a  tithe  of 
the  stories  related  may  be  credited.  In  the  harbor  of  Peterhof  all  the 
vessels  have,  it  is  said,  frequently  been  alarmed  and  searched  three 
times  in  a  single  night,  while  the  imperial  yachts  are  constantly  kept 
with  anchors  weighed  and  steam  up,  to  facilitate  the  instantaneous 
flight  of  the  Romanoff  family,  if  occasion  demanded.  And  the  belief 
is  current  that  the  Czar  has  ordered  all  his  movable  property,  of  every 
sort,  to  be  moved  and  safely  lodged  in  some  foreign  land.  Meanwhile 
the  Boyar  aristocracy,  zealous  adherents  to  the  Romanoff  throne,  un- 
ceasingly urge  the  necessity  of  immediate  coronation.  So  impressed 
is  Alexander  with  their  arguments,  it  is  said,  that  he  is  secretly  prepar- 
ing for  a  sudden  coronation  either  in  the  Kasan  Cathedral,  St  Peters- 
burg, or  in  the  palace  chapel,  Peterhof,  the  announcements  regarding 
a  coronation  at  Moscow  being  made  merely  to  throw  the  nihilists  off 
the  track. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Roland  Bonaparte  leaves  her  husband  a 
very  rich  man.  Two  years  ago  he  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  a  line 
regiment,  with  nothing  but  his  pay  to  depend  upon  ;  his  sister  was 
studying  engraving  and  sculpture  ;  his  father,  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte, 
the  slayer  of  Victor  Noire,  was  dying  in  poverty.  In  a  lucky  hour 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Felix  Blanc,  the  daughter  of  the  great  keeper  of 
gaming-tables  of  Monaco,  agreed  to  exchange  her  millions  for  the  title 
of  "princess,"  even  though  it  was  given  by  the  son  of  Pierre  Bona- 
parte and  a  working  woman,  and  its  legality  is  not  admitted  by  such 
members  of  the  family  as  Prince  Louis  Lucien.  In  July,  1881,  her 
widowed  mother  died,  and  her  vast  fortune  passed  to  the  two  princesses 
and  their  brother.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  young  woman  who  has 
just  died  was  a  modest,  amiable,  and  clever  girl,  and  that  Prince  Ro- 
land has  proved  himself  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  and  brother,  and 
a  hard-working  soldier.  His  sister  Jeanne  was  married  in  March  last 
to  the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve-Esclapon,  a  member  of  an  old  Prov.-rical 
family  of  Royalist  traditions.  She  received  a  dowry  of  a  milli 
from  her  brother  and  his  wife. 


m 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  been  unabie  to  find  room 
for  me  lately.  But  he  is  away.  He  is  up  to  his  midriff  in 
the  filthy  pool.  Like  flowers  after  rain  I  lift  up  my  bruised 
head.  I  will  be  revenged  upon  him — ha  !  ha  !  A  deep  re- 
venge is  mine.     I  shall  take  all  the  space  I  want. 

*** 

Just  before  dinner  the  other  day,  I  picked  up  one  of 
Dumas'  dramas,  "  La  Tour  de  Nesle."  My  attention  was 
attracted  to  it  by  having  read  an  item  mentioning  the  death 
of  Fre'de'ric  Gaillardet,  who  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
Dumas  upon  this  drama.  Gaillardet  was  for  many  years  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Courrier des  Etats-Unis,a.r\i  an 
excellent  one,  too.  He  was  one  of  the  few  French  journal- 
ists who  thoroughly  understand  American  affairs.  Labou- 
laye  is  another.  But  he  is  a  publicist  rather  than  a  jour- 
nalist. 

The  drama  interested  me  so  that  I  could  not  lay  it  down 
until  I  had  finished  it.  Yet  it  is  stuffed  as  full  of  horrors  as 
is  the  "  Pirate's  Own  Book."  It  hinges  upon  the  illicit  loves 
of  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Louis  X.  ;  her  amours  with 
stranger  gallants  come  to  visit  tie  gay  city  of  Paris  ;  the 
number  of  richly  dressed  bodies  found  floating  in  the  Seine 
from  day  to  day ;  the  mystery  surrounding  the  gloomy 
Tower  of  Nesle  ;  and  generally  it  is  bloody  and  horrible. 
Yet  it  is  a  fair  exponent  of  the  taste  of  Paris  fifty  years  ago. 
And  the  taste  of  Paris  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  taste  of 
the  world. 

With  my  mind  full  of  this  bloody  drama  I  went  to  see 
"  Daniel  Rochat."  For  three  hours  a  large  audience  sat 
listening  with  keen  interest  to— what  ?  The  discussion  of 
an  idea.  For  Rochat  is  nothing  but  the  personification  of 
an  idea — that  of  modern  atheism — and  the  play  is  nothing 
but  a  vehicle  for  carrying  the  arguments  discussing  it. 

It  was  instructive  to  see  how  much  the  taste  of  the  world 
had  changed. 

*** 

I  was  rather  amused  at  the  demonstrations  of  applause 
when  "  Daniel  Rochat  "  was  played  last  week.  Any  unusu- 
ally violent  outbursts  of  atheism  from  Daniel  or  Bidache 
were  received  with  applause  from  the  gallery.  Correspond- 
ingly, Lea's  protestations  of  attachment  for  her  faith  were  re- 
ceived with  applause  from  the  dress-circle — principally  from 
the  women.  The  men  in  the  dress-circle  were  mostly  silent. 
I  suppose  they  are  Agnostics  merely,  and  do  not  know  what 
they  believe.  Women  and  the  lower  classes  of  men  have 
firm  convictions. 

*** 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how  differently  stage  emotion 
affects  different  people.  For  instance,  when  "  The  Bank- 
er's Daughter"  was  on,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  many  women 
wept  copiously.  Some  of  them  were  hard-hearted  wretches, 
too.  One  of  the  dampest  there  I  had  seen  stab  reputations 
with  as  little  compunction  as  a  bug-hunter  would  impale  a 
beetle  upon  a  pin.  And  a  certain  Boniface  I  wot  of,  who 
will  skin  you  alive  if  he  has  a  fair  show,  wept  profusely.  So 
did  Zulana.     As  the  curtain  was  falling  I  said  to  her  : 

"  How  well  Mrs.  Tresestrellas  is  looking  to-night !" 

Zulana  looked  up  through  her  tears. 

"  And  what  a  very  handsome  dress  that  is  she  has  on." 

"  Pooh  ! "  cried  Zulana,  "  she  bought  that  stuff  because  it 
looks  like  cloth,  but  it  isn't — it's  only  suiting.  And,  those 
buttons  she's  stuck  all  over  it  only  cost  two  bits  a  dozen.  I'll 
wager  the  whole  suit  could  be  had  for  thirty  dollars." 

"  Indeed  ! "  I  replied,  "  what  a  very  lucky  fellow  Tres- 
estrellas is.  But  1  see  the  play  has  moved  you,  my  dear. 
Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you." 

*** 

The  "unsatisfactory  ending"  of  "Daniel  Rochat"  has 
been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently.  The 
majority  of  people  have  stoutly  maintained  that  it  should 
end  in  the  conventional  and  commonplace  manner — to-wit, 
by  the  lovers  "  making  up."  The  minority  have  maintained 
that  such  an  ending  would  ruin  the  play,  dramatically  speak- 
ing. The  minority  is  right.  The  minority  generally  is,  by 
the  way.  Of  all  human  aspersions  upon  the  Deity,  "  Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei,"  is  the  silliest. 

Apropos  of  all  this,  here  is  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Jevvett 
herself  to  an  inquiring  friend,  when  the  play  was  running  in 
Brooklyn  over  a  year  ago.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  advocates  of  both  sides  : 

In  speaking  of  the  play  of  "Daniel  Rochat,"  I  must  begin  by  paying  my  trib- 
ute to  the  author.  I  think  Monsieur  Sardou  one  of  the  first  and  best  drama- 
tists of  our  day,  and  I  find  myself  happy  and  at  ease  in  demonstrating  the 
exquisite  consistency  of  his  works.  To  me  he  seems  a  master  in  motive  and 
dramatic  construction,  and  if  my  sentiment  and  feeling  did  not  agree  with  his,  I 
should  differ  with  great  deference.  I  am  too  radical  myself  to  agree  with  the 
belief  of  Lea.  Henderson  in  "  Daniel  Rochat,"  but  she  agrees  so  perfectly  with 
herself,  as  a  character,  that  I  can  not  conceive  of  changing  the  result  of  the  play. 
It  is  most  painful,  but  inevitable.  I  understand  that  it  would  beinfinitely  more 
comforting  to  bring  the  lovers  together,  but  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  out  of 
harmony  with  the  two  characters.  They  represent  opposite  types,  equally  strong, 
equally  sincere.  In  both  cases  luve  meant  a  demand,  and  a  concession  on  either 
side  could  not  have  been  genuine,  only  a  means  to  gain  an  end.  Lea  was  wise 
enough  to  see  this,  and  the  dignity  and  pathos  of  her  renunciation  are  to  me  most 
eloquent.  The  public  does  not  like  to  be  pained  in  its  amusement,  and  I  doubt 
the  general  popularity  of  Sardou's  last  play.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  convictions. 
Daniel's  yielding  was  only  a  temporary  weakness  ;  he  was  as  secure  in  his  dis- 
belief as  Lea  in  her  belief.  They  had  grown  into  different  faiths,  and  the  sym- 
pathy they  desired  each  in  the  other  simply  did  not  exist.  Lea  says:  "The 
distance  between  our  souls  would  only  widen  and  widen,  and  finally  engulf  our 
happiness."  The  interest  of  the  play  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  development  of 
the  two  characters  ;  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  religious  question  seem 
to  me  mere  platitudes— they  have  been  made  over  and  over  again.  The  woman's 
belief  is  a  sentiment  of  her  nature  lived  into  conviction;  the  man's  atheism  an 
experience  verified  by  living ;  it  answers  his  requirements,  and  agrees  with  his 
study  and  observation.  Why  should  her  influence  contradict  his  determination  ? 
His  mind  would  surely  assert  itself  against  her,  and  knowing  this,  she  felt  her 
failure.  No,  I  can  not  imagine  an  influence  strong  enough  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  either,  and  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  separation  expresses  perfectly  a 
love  that  life  made  impossible.        *        *  Sara  Jewett. 

*** 

Apropos  of  "  La  Tour  de  Nesle,"  of  which  I  spoke  but 
now,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  recall  the  fact  that  Du- 
mas and  Gaillardet  fought  a  duel,  by  reason  of  some  quarrel 
they  had.  It  was  in  1834.  They  fought  with  pistols,  at  fifty 
paces,  advancing  to  fifteen  paces,  and  firing  at  will  after  the 
word.  Neither  was  touched.  Although  both  desired  to 
continue  the  duel,  the  seconds,  being  of  the  regulation 
French  stripe,  refused  to  allow  it. 

AH  but  one — Bixio.  This  gentleman  was  a  good  deal  like 
T  r.  hammer  of  the  Ninety-seventh.     He  besought  Dumas 


(who  was  an  excellent  shot)  to  kill  Gaillardet  at  the  first 
fire — "  not  that  I  have  any  feeling  against  him,"  quoth  Bixio, 
"but  I  have  heard  that  every  man  receiving  a  fatal  gun-shot 
wound  turns  around  before  he  falls.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
it  be  true — purely  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Kill  him, 
please." 

But  Gaillardet  lived  until  1882. 

And  how  with  Bixio?  During  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
was  leading  a  charge  against  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  Soufflot. 
A  ball  fired-  from  a  house-top  struck  him  in  the  shoulder, 
passed  through  his  lung,  making  a  wound  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  came  out  near  the  dorsal  vertebras. 

Bixio  leaped  convulsively  into  the  air,  spun  around  three 
times,  and  fell  upon  his  face. 

"It  is  true — they  do  turn,"  he  muttered,  as  the  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 

He  had  solved  the  problem. 


In  Tuesday's  papers  I  read  an  account  of  how  a  young 
woman  was  prevented  from  "seeking  a  watery  grave"  (Call) 
through  "  hurling  herself  into  the  black  waters  of  the  bay" 
(Chronicle)  by  means  of  "  the  timely  intervention  of  one 
of  our  efficient  police "  (Examiner).  The  cause  of  this 
young  person's  desire  to  choke  herself  with  dirty  water  was 
apparently  a  barber — a  very  Lovelace  of  a  barber,  who  had 
three  inamoratas. 

Sigh  no  more,  girls,  O  sigh  no  more, 

Barbers  deceive  ye  ever. 
From  flower  to  flower,  like  bees,  they  soar — 

To  one  girl  constant  never. 

Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  prevent  the  sex  from  making 
fools  of  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  seemeth  best  to 
them.  That  they  can  do  so  thoroughly  no  true  man  will 
deny.  But  I  consider  their  selection  of  homunculi  extremely 
uncomplimentary  to  the  stronger  sex. 

For  instance,  some  months  ago  a  young  girl,  as  handsome 
as  she  was  silly,  committed  suicide  for  a  tailor.  Did  I  say 
a  tailor? — nay,  he  was  a  tailorkin — a  sartorial  hop-o'-my- 
thumb. 

This  was  certainly  hard  on  the  youth  of  the  city,  but  pres- 
ently there  came  another.  This  time  the  young  lady,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  she  was  a  handsome  brunette, 
fixed  her  affections  on  a  boot-black.  But  he  was  a  faithless 
and  cold-hearted  boot-black,  and  allowed  her  to  sit,  like  Pa- 
tience on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief.  "  Alack  !  Alack  ! 
O  my  boot-black  !  He  cometh  not,"  she  said,  "  I  am  a- 
weary,  weary — I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  "  So  she  took 
strychnine  or  something,  and  the  doctors  held  an  autopsy, 
and  doubtless  commented  on  the  beauty  of  the  cadaver. 

Now  this  third  creature  would  slay  herself  for  a  barber.  I 
pray  her  pause.  Let  her  kill  herself,  an'  she  will,  but  wor- 
thily. There  is  nothing  romantic  about  dying  for  love  of  a 
tailor,  a  barber,  or  a  boot-black.  Let  her  take  higher  ground. 
There  must  be  gamblers,  burglars,  or  murderers  with  whom 
she  could  fall  in  love.  Were  she  to  kill  herself  for  one  of 
these,  she  would  at  once  attain  a  more  permanent  place  in 
literature,  than  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper.  m 

My  little  dears,  (of  the  lower  classes,)  when  you  want  to 
commit  suicide,  do  it  romantically.  Then  shall  nothing  so 
become  you  in  life  as  the  leaving  of  it. 


Monday  night  I  went  to  the  California  to  see  Mr.  Edgar 
Fawcett's  play,  "The  False  Friend."  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett 
has  written  some  excellent  verse  and  some  very  clever 
novels.  He  has  also  written  a  very  bad  play.  It  is  called 
"  The  False  Friend." 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett's  play  bored  me  immensely.  I  stood 
it  as  long  as  I  could — I  am  soon  and  easily  bored — and  then 
I  went  to  the  circus. 

I  had  been  in  some  doubt  as  to  why  "  old"  John  Robinson 
calls  his  concern  a  "  great  moral  circus."  It  could  not  be 
by  reason  of  the  personnel,  for  a  more  truculent  looking  set 
of  low-browed  knaves  than  are  the  supers  I  never  saw.  I 
soon  discovered  the  reason.  Dan  Rice,  the  sometime  clown, 
who  is  connected  with  the  circus  in  some  other  capacity,  de- 
livered what  I  am  justified  in  calling  a  homily.  He  apostro- 
phized our  Golden  Gate,  our  climate,  the  beauty  of  our 
women,  etc.,  and  then  emitted  some  moral  apophthegms, 
and  bade  us  all  be  good.  If  we  are,  I  suppose  we  shall  all 
go  to  a  celestial  circus  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Rice  closed  by  introducing  what  he  called  "the  beau 
\dee\  of  beauty — the  most  renowed,  elegant,  and  distin- 
guished lady  in  the  perfeshun — Maddumazell  Dee  Gran- 
ville." The  lady  appeared  clad  in  a  combination  of  evening 
dress,  street  dress,  and  tights.  She  wore  a  large  white  hat, 
an  extremely  decollete"  corsage,  which  gave  promise  of  lead- 
ing to  a  dress,  but  only  developed  into  a  gauzy  and  extremely 
abbreviated  skirt  or  skirtlet  of  lace,  which  fell  around  her 
hips.  Below  were  tights,  encasing  a  pair  of  massive  limbs. 
But  the  Maddumazelle  was  massive  all  over. 

She  began  by  seizing  a  chair  in  her  teeth,  and  waving  it 
gracefully  around  her  head.  In  the  intervals  of  this  per- 
formance she  would  assume  a  statuesque  attitude,  (a  circus 
statuesque  attitude,  bien  e?ite?td7i,)  and  survey  the  spectators 
with  superb  scorn.  I  caught  her  eye  during  one  of  these 
intervals  of  magnificent  fatigue,  and  I  know  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  that  the  Maddumazelle  despised  me. 

*** 
They  have  an  excellent  rider  in  this  circus — Mr.  Robert 
Stickney.  It  is  not  so  much  what  he  does  as  the  way  in 
which  he  does  it.  He  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  men — 
a  rare  thing  with  Americans — and  a  handsome  fellow  withal. 
He  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  Omar  Kingsley,  the  famous 
"Ella  Zoyara."  Of  course  you  remember  him?  I  was 
reading  Gottschalk's  memoirs  recently,  and  a  reference  that 
he  makes  to  the  furore  caused  at  Havana  by  the  "hermosa 
senorita  Zoyara"  reminded  me  of  the  last  time  I  saw  that 
peculiar  person.  Of  course  every  one  knows  now  that  "Ella 
Zoyara,  the  greatest  lady  equestrienne  in  the  world,"  was 
Omar  Kingsley.  But  for  a  long  time  it  was  not  known,  and 
the  strength  and  dash  of  Kingsley  made  him  a  phenomenal 
success.  He  used  to  be  an  extremely  handsome  fellow,  with 
curling  black  hair,  black  eyes,  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
fine  figure.  I  can  recall  him  now,  entering  the  ring  as  a 
jaunty  icuyere,  his  riding-whip  at  the  traditional  angle,  mak- 
ing eyes  at  the  men,  and  kissing  his  finger-tips.     They  used 


to  rave  over  him  in  the  Spanish- American  lands  to  the  south 
of  us.  Many  were  the  gifts  Zoyara  received  from  amorous 
Spanish  dandies. 

But  I  am  wandering.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  as  Zoyara.  It  was  at  his  benefit,  and  he  was 
the  ring-master.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  worn 
the  female  garb.  But  when  Zoyara  bounded  into  the 
ring,  the  transformation  was  complete.  No  one  would  have 
recognized  the  smug  ring-master  of  a  few  moments  before. 
She  went  through  the  regulation  feats  with  daring  grace,  and 
finally  came  to  the  hoops.  She  cleared  all  but  one,  which 
an  awkward  super  persisted  in  holding  at  an  impossible 
angle.  Three  times  she  passed  it,  and  each  time  the  super 
grew  more  uneasy  and  more  awkward.  Finally  Zoyara  at- 
tempted it,  but  the  super  had  lost  his  head.  He  succeeded 
in  catching  Zoyara's  foot  with  the  hoop,  and  she  was  dragged 
from  her  horse,  and  hurled  with  much  force  to  the  ground, 
where  her  forehead  struck  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
wooden  stools  used  for  standing  on. 

There  was  a  roar  of  dismay  from  the  audience,  and  then  a 
storm  of  hisses  leveled  at  the  unhappy  super.  Zoyara  rose, 
picked  up  the  hoop,  gracefully  presented  it  to  the  super, 
smiled,  kissed  her  hand  to  the  audience,  bounded  after  her 
horse,  mounted,  and  finished  the  act  successfully.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  neatly  done,  and  Kingsley's  command  of 
his  temper  was  so  great,  that  the  audience  fairly  rose  at  him. 

I  admired  his  self-control  extremely;  for  I  had  seen  him 
drilling  his  troupe  once  when  there  was  no  audience  present. 
The  vigor  of  his  profanity  then  convinced  me  that  had  such 
been  the  case  at  this  time  he  would  have  laid  out  the  super 
with  a  stool. 

* 

*  * 

The  other  evening  I  witnessed  what  its  participants  be- 
lieved to  be  a  "social  gathering."  It  was  the  annual  some- 
thing of  one  of  the  many  lodges  to  which  I  belong,  and  which 
I  never  attend.     Curiosity  led  me  to  look  in. 

The  revelers  were  all  very  worthy  people,  of  the  lower 
middle  class.  But  they  took  their  pleasure  sadly.  Between 
the  dances  the  sexes  separated.  The  men  gathered  like 
flies  around  the  door,  and  glared  gloomily  at  the  women. 
The  women  sat  in  rows  around  the  room,  and  stared  stonily 
at  the  men.  A  decorous  hush  pervaded  the — I  was  going  to 
say  mortuary  chamber.  One  looked  involuntarily  for  the 
corpse. 

But  two  persons  struggled  against  the  general  gloom. 
One  was  a  large  fat  man,  in  a  sad-colored  suit,  who  walked 
about  the  room  with  a  sweet  though  artificial  smile  upon  his 
lips,  and  a  straw  in  his  mouth.  This  latter  was  evidently 
intended  to  give  him  a  reckless  appearance. 

It  failed — it  reminded  the  spectator  only  of  coming  rain. 

The  other  person  was  a  man  attired  in  yellow  garments — 
the  coat  being  of  the  variety  known  as  "  sack,"  and  the  trous- 
ers of  the  variety  known  as  "  baggy."  This  person  carried  a 
light  cane  with  him  upon  the  ball-room  floor.  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  divert  the  current  of  the  public  mind.  A  preposter- 
ous child  in  a  red  frock  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor.  The  yellow-clad  man  stiffly  advanced,  and  solemnly 
chucked  the  child  under  the  chin.  The  action,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  intended  as  a  playful  one.  But  the 
preposterous  child  began  to  sniffle,  the  assemblage  looked 
on  with  mute  though  solemn  disapproval,  and  the  yellow- 
clad  man  faded  from  the  fete  like  the  dissolving  view  of  a 
stereopticon. 

* 

A  wicked  wit  in  one  of  the  Paris  papers  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  repertoire  of  plays  at  Sarah  Bernhardt's  theatre  : 

"Sarah  Bernhardt  the  Sculptress."  In  this  piece  Madame  Bernhardt 
will  sculp  a  bust  of  Monsieur  Damala. 

"  Sarah  Bernhardt  the  Paintress."  In  this  piece  Madame  Bernhardt 
will  paint  a  painting  of  Monsieur  Damala. 

"The  Taking  of  the  Bastille  by  Sarah  Bernhardt."  In  this  piece 
Madame  Bernhardt  will  storm  the  Bastille,  single-handed,  against  an 
army  of  veterans.  The  army  of  veterans  will  be  represented  by  Mon- 
sieur Damala, 

"The  Creation  of  Sarah  Bernhardt"  A  Scientific  Drama.  In  this 
piece  Monsieur  Damala  will  assume  the  r61e  of  Chaos. 

"  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  Spain."  With  Ballet  In  this  piece  Madame 
Bernhardt  will  imitate  the  sound  of  castagnets  by  simply  snaking  herself. 

* 

*  * 

Doctors,  as  a  rule,  grow  very  cold-hearted.  I  met  one 
Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  who  was  apparently  in  a 
hurry  and  a  temper.  Being  in  neither  myself,  I  thought  I 
would  add  to  his  : 

"  Hullo,  Doc  I  "  I  cried,  "  whither  away  so  fast  ?  I  know 
it's  not  a  patient,  by  your  speed." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  it's  " Here  his  voice  fell  to  a  hoarse 

whisper. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  "  that's  what  I  supposed.  But  what  do  you 
look  so  glum  about,  then  ?" 

"Because  I'm  late,"  grumbled  Medico.  "I  just  came 
from  Oakland,  and  a  cursed  idiot  jumped  off  the  boat,  and 
made  us  lose  half  an  hour.     Confound  him  !  " 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't  think  of  the  delay  he  would  cause." 

"  Of  course  he  didn't.  The  man  was  evidently  a  boor. 
Utterly  destitute  of  breeding.  To  keep  three  or  four  hun- 
dred passengers  waiting  just  because  he  wanted  to  relieve 
the  world  of  his  worthless  life.  No  gentleman  would  do 
such  a  thing,  sir." 

Perhaps  the  doctor  was  right.  If  any  of  you  recollect 
Monpavon,  in  Daudet's  "  Nabob,"  you  will  remember  that 
he  went  to  his  death  gaily,  with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole 
and  a  smile  upon  his  lips  ;  that  he  killed  himself  in  a  bath- 
room, that  "he  might  make  no  mess"  ;  and  that  he  left  an 
apology  for  what  mess  he  did  make. 


On  the  California  Street  cars  last  Wednesday  I  saw  a — to 
me — most  interesting  Old-Fashioned  Person.  He  was  clad 
from  head  to  foot  in  black  broadcloth,  which  is  now  never 
worn  save  by  old-fashioned  persons  and  parsons.  His  hat 
was  a  silk  one,  but  there  was  no  "bell"  to  the  crown,  no 
"curl"  to  the  brim.  It  was  a  plain,  simple  cylinder,  with  a 
little  rim  around  the  bottom  —  such  a  hat  as  Muldoon 
wears  on  the  variety  stage.  His  collar  was  a  standing  one, 
and  rose  threateningly  on  either  side  of  his  face  toward  his 
ears.  He  showed  a  full  expanse  of  shirt-front  (ladies  may 
not  have  noticed  that  for  these  many  months  the  shirt-front 
has  disappeared,  and  is  only  visible  in  evening  dress).  In 
this  shirt-front  appeared  the  familiar  shirt-studs  of  our  child- 
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hood — the  ones  which  are  really  buttons,  and  which  really 
button  the  shirt.  Around  the  shirt-studs  appeared  the  like- 
wise familiar  imprints  of  a  thumb — a  maddened  thumb,  which, 
in  impelling  the  stubborn  stud,  had  wreaked  havoc  with  the 
shirt.  The  cuffs  were  those  laboriously  antique  things  which 
doubled  back  upon  themselves.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
baggy  ridges  thus  formed  were  a  pair  of  United  States 
shields,  gorgeous  in  the  glitter  of  red  and  blue  enamel.  I 
am  patriotic,  but  I  could  not  muster  moral  courage  enough 
to  wear  those  sleeve-buttons. 

This  Old-Fashioned  Person  was  really  delicious.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  1850. 

But  he  detected  my  perhaps  too  inquisitive  gaze.  Re- 
garding me  with  asperity,  he  took  a  large  apple  from  his 
pocket,  which  he  sternly  peeled  and  ate. 

Ah  me  !  He  was  indeed  old-fashioned.  I  lack  the  cour 
age  to  consume  in  public  either  peanuts  or  pop-corn. 


A  number  of  months  ago  I  translated  a  most  amusing 
sketch  by  Gustave  Droz,  entitled  "  L'Ame  en  Peine."  It 
went  on  to  say — but  never  mind  what  it  went  on  to  say.  It 
was  officially  condemned  by  the  Virtue  and  Morality  Editor 
of  the  Argonaut.  He  was  stern  in  his  condemnation.  He 
said  he  was  surprised  that  I  should  ever  have  done  such  a 
thing  into  English.  It  was  calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  every  modest  maiden. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I  accepted  my  punishment  meekly.  I  confess  I  am  not 
strong  on  what  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  bring  the  blush  to 
the  cheeks  of  modest  maidens.  My  ideas,  in  fact,  are  so  ex- 
tremely heterodox  upon  this  subject  that  I  sometimes  con- 
sider these  easily-colored  maidens  as  not  modest  but  only 
prudish. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 

However  that  may  be,  the  obnoxious  MS.  was  promptly 
pigeon-holed,  and  I  sometimes  gaze  upon  it  when  I  feel  that 
I  am  growing  wickedly  free  in  my  language. 

Yet  the  other  day  there  came  into  the  Argonaut  office 
a  MS.  It  was  a  translation  of  the  same  sketch,  and  it  was 
translated  much  more  literally  than  I  had  dared  to  do  it.  I 
repaired  to  the  Virtue  and  Morality  Editor. 

"  Have  you  read  this  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  No." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  It  is  a  translation  of  the  same  sketch  for  which  you  so 
fiercely  scored  me  some  months  ago.  You  remember? — 
the  one  which  '  was  calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek 
of  every  modest  girl*  ?" 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  this  translation  has  been  done — and  well  done, 
too — by  a  most  estimable  young  lady,  whom  you  know  and 
esteem." 

The  Virtue  and  Morality  Editor  of  the  Argonaut  wheeled 
round  upon  his  chair,  and  devoted  his  powerful  mind  to  the 
inspection  of  his  morning  mail. 

He  knows  more  about  mails  than  females,  evidently. 


I  happened  upon  two  items  in  the  Paris  papers  last  week 
which  interested  me  extremely.  Both  were  about  Henri 
Murger's  "  Vie  de  Boheme."  This — one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing books  that  ever  was  written — I  read  once  a  year.  I  am 
never  without  a  copy.  Or  stay — I  was  some  months  ago. 
My  extravagant  praise  so  impressed  a  naval  friend  of  mine 
that  he  ransacked  the  town  to  purchase  a  copy  just  before 
he  sailed,  and  such  being  our  barbaric  condition  that  there 
were  none  to  be  had,  I  loaned  him  mine,  on  condition  that 
he  would  return  it  when  his  ship  reached  New  York — which 
promise  he  loyally  fulfilled. 

Of  the  two  items  of  which  I  speak,  one  was  a  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  "  Socie'te'  des  Amis  des  Livres  "  had  just  pub- 
lished a  luxurious  edition  of  Murger's  book.  This  society, 
by  the  way,  consists  of  some  three-score  wealthy  book-lovers, 
who  meet  once  a  month,  eat  a  good  dinner,  drink  good  wine, 
and  discuss  good  books — not  "  good  "  in  the  moralist's  sense, 
but  in  the  bibliomaniac's.  They  have  a  fashion,  too,  of  get- 
ting up  costly  editions  of  famous  works,  printing  two  or  three 
hundred  copies,  and  then  destroying  the  plates. 

Well,  they  have  just  issued  a  marvelous  edition  of  the 
"  Vie  de  Boheme."  It  is  printed  on  creamy,  ribbed  paper, 
as  thick  as  Bristol  card-board.  It  is  the  traditional  rivulet  of 
text  in  a  meadow  of  margin.  And  it  is  thickly  studded 
with  the  most  dainty  etchings  in  the  world. 

Alas  !   I  shall  be  unhappy  until  I  get  my  fingers  on 
copy,  and  I  can  not  spare  the  money.     The  superfluities  of 
life  cost  me  so  much  now. 

The  other  item  I  saw  was  an  account  of  the  death  of  Jean 
Wallon,  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  philosophy  and 
religion.     He  was  the  original  of  the  character  of  Colline. 

Delightful  Gustave  Colline  !  Man  of  many  books,  I  love 
thee  !  From  the  "  Foreign  Authors'  Pocket  "  of  thy  shabby, 
snuff-colored  vestment,  to  the  abyss  in  thy  coat-tails  where 
dictionaries  lay  engulfed,  thou  wert  wont  to  produce  gems 
of  wit  which  Murger  embalmed  in  prose.  Genial  Gustave 
Colline  !  May  thy  life  in  the  next  world  be  as  happy  as  that 
in  this  was  merry. 

A  book  not  so  well  known  as  the  "Vie  de  Boheme"  is  a 
sequel,  which  takes  place  during  the  Revolution  of  '48.  In 
the  ups  and  downs  of  that  troublous  time  Colline  becomes 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  at  once  installs  the  ministry 
in  a  cafe*,  and  proceeds  to  play  billiards  for  the  various  em- 
bassies. The  amounts  put  up  against  them  range  from 
some  thousands  of  francs  for  the  post  of  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  to  a  glass  of  beer  for  that  of  Switzerland. 
The  prudent  Colline  thus* amasses  considerable  lucre  before 
his  official  head  falls.  Some  of  this  he  gives  to  Rudolph  and 
Schaunard,  two  Bohemian  friends,  who  at  once  charter 
a  cab  for  a  month,  that  being  their  ideal  of  luxury.  The  fall 
of  Colline's  ministry  leaving  them  stranded  for  funds,  and 
having  nowhere  else  to  go,  they  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  in  the 
cab  for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The  meeting  between 
the  fallen  statesman  and  his  two  friends — he  having  dis- 
covered their  ambulatory  residence  by  reason  of  a  stove- 
pipe sticking  out  through  the  circular  window  in  the  back— is 
touching  in  the  extreme. 


Zulana  had  been  down  to  Monterey  for  a  few  days.  I 
will  admit  it  frankly — while  she  was  gone  I  had  been  having 
a  Time.  I  will  further  admit  frankly  that  when  she  came 
back  I  said  nothing  whatever  about  what  kind  of  a  Time  I 
had. 

But  the  finger  of  fat  was  poised  above  me.  Zulana  found 
me  out.     And  this  was  the  way  : 

I  was  engaged  in  skillfully  disposing  my  locks  over  my 
marble  cocoanut,  when  Zulana  entered.  As  the  malpunctu- 
ated  report  said  of  Palmerston,  "  she  entered  in  her  hand,  a 
paper  in  her  eye,  a  glare." 

I  saw  that  glare,  and  shuddered. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  she  began,  in  a  somewhat  high- 
keyed  voice,  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  this  means." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  I  meekly  replied,  "  you  shall — as 
soon  as  I  know  what  it  is." 

I  was  not  tooting  my  horn  very  loudly  that  morning.  I 
am  an  old  bird,  and  I  fully  recognize  the  fact  when  the  day 
is  cold. 

"  It  is,"  she  replied,  "  or  rather  it  purports  to  be  " — here 
her  voice  became  bitterly  sarcastic — "a  poem." 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,  what  if  it  is  ?    And  who  wrote  it?" 

*■'  It  is  in  your  handwriting,"  said  Zulana,  "  and  it  is  very 
silly.     I  will  read  it."     And  she  did.     It  ran  thus  : 

A  broken  fan  !    O  hapless  wight ! 
Gaze  on  your  work  with  soul  contrite. 
Think  what  a  clumsy  lout  you  are 
When  thus  a  fragile  fan  you  mar — 
Hate  yourself  for  your  awkward  plight. 

Yet  broken  fans  may  be  set  right  ; 
Not  so  the  hearts  their  owners  smite — 
Longer  they  bear  the  fatal  scar 
Than  does  the  fan. 

Shall  I  forget  that  merry  night? 
Shall  I  forget  those  eyes  so  bright? 
Graved  on  my  heart  their  memories  are — 
Graved  on  my  heart,  too,  is  the  scar. 
Would  I  could  mend  it  as  I  might 
A  broken  fan  ! 

She  read  it  execrably.  I  couldn't  help  noticing  that,  des- 
pite my  terror. 

"  Now,  if  you  can  explain  to  me  what  this  means,"  she 
began,  icily 

"  Why,  nothing  at  all,  Zulana.  How  can  you  be  so  ab- 
surd? It  is  just  some  little  poem  I  have  seen  somewhere 
and  copied — that  is  all." 

"When  you  lie  to  me,  sir,"  she  said,  cuttingly,  "  I  wish 
you  would  at  least  not  insult  my  intelligence  by  doing  it  so 
transparently.  This  was  written  by  you.  It  is  original,  for 
there  are  corrections  in  it.  See — here  you  have  changed 
thing  to  lout j  and  then  again  fan-sticks  reunite  to  fans  ?nay 
be  set  right" 

"  Why,  y-e-e-e-e-s,  so  I  did,  come  to  think  of  it.  I  did 
write  it.     Upon  my  word  I  had  forgotten  it." 

"  A  likely  story.  Now,  sir,  I  want  to  know  all  about  this. 
Whose  fan  did  you  break  ?  And  to  what  creature  do  you 
permit  yourself  to  address  such  language  ?  (  Graved  on  your 
heart  is  the  scar '  indeed  !  you  old  fool ! " 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Zulana,"  I  interrupted,  glibly.  "  There 
was  no  fan,  no  woman,  no  broken  heart,  no  merry  night,  no 
nothing.  It  was  just  a  fancy  of  mine,  that's  all.  I  was 
struck  by  the  jingle  of  the  words  A  broken  fan,  and  thought 
they  would  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  refrain  of  a  ron- 
deau— such  as  it  is.  You  know  I  sometimes  toss  off  little 
bits  of  verse." 

I  was  gaining  ground.  I  concluded  to  take  the  agres- 
sive :  "  Now  don't  you  think  you  have  made  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill?  Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  you've  been  acting 
rather  foolishly  ?  " 

Zulana  answered,  it  seemed  to  me,  rather  at  cross  pur- 
poses :  "  You  were  struck  by  the  jingle  of  the  words  ( a  bro- 
ken fan  '  ?  " 

'l  Yes." 

'And  you  thought  you'd  'toss  off  a  rondeau'?" 

'  Yes." 
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"  And  there  was  no  fan  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  No  'broken  heart'?" 
"No" 

"  No  'merry  night'  ?  " 
"  NO." 

"  And  no  woman  ?  " 
«  NO  ! " 

I    breathed    more    freely. 
But  Lord  !     How  I  had  lied  ! 


I    was    out   of    the    woods. 
Still  there  was  a  look  in  Zu- 


lana's  eye  which  made  me  uneasy.     She  spoke  : 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  involved  yourself  in 
such  a  network  of  falsehoods.  Had  you  owned  up  at  the 
beginning  I  might  have  looked  upon  it  as  some  trifling  thing, 
and  forgotten  it.  Now  the  anxiety  you  display,  your  wealth 
of  lies,  the  ardent  nature  of  these  lines — all  these  things 
convince  me  that  it  is  much  more  serious  than  I  had  sup- 
posed.    I  knew  you  thoughtless  and  fond  of  gayety,  Zulano, 

but  I  did  not  think " 

Here  her  voice  faltered,  and  reversing  the  piece  of  paper 
she  had  read  from,  she  handed  it  to  me,  and  nastily  left  the 
room. 

What  were  the  words  upon  the  other  side  of  that  cursed 
bit  of  paper  that  I  should  first  groan,  and  then  swear  at  my 
idiocy?  Few,  but  significant — it  was  a  little,  plain,  simple 
bill,  and  it  ran  thus  : 


Zulano, 
To 


San  Francisco,  August  28,  1882. 

ORFEVRE  &  CO.,     Dr. 
Manufacturing  Jewelers. 

To  repairing  Mother-of-pearl  Fan $4-75- 

Received  payment, 

Orfevrc  &  Co. 


Thus  tottered  and  fell  to  the  ground  the  colossal  fabric  of 
fiction  I  had  so  industriously  reared.     Woe,  woe  ! 

Zulana  hasn't  spoken  to  me  for  several  days.  She'll  come 
round  after  a  while,  though.  But  when  she  does,  I  hope  she 
won't  go  through  my  pockets  any  more. 

One  thing  is  certain.  I  must  quit — well,  quit  writing  verses 
on  the  backs  of  bills.  ZULANO. 


The  leading  social  event  of  the  present  week  was  the 
dinner  given  by  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  to  a 
number  of  their  friends  at  their  city  residence  on  California 
street  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 

The  house  was  tastefully  and  abundantly  adorned  with  cut 
flowers,  and  evergreens,  and  semi-tropical  plants,  every 
apartment  being  enlivened  and  ornamented  with  beautiful 
floral  designs.  Guests  began  to  arrive  at  a  quarter  before 
seven,  and  were  received  by  the  host  and  hostess  in  the 
main  parlor.  Mrs.  Stanford  had  on  a  royal  velvet,  court 
train,  and  wore  diamonds  and  emerald  ornaments.  At  eight 
o'clock  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  Governor  advanced 
toward  the  banqueting  apartment  with  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field, 
followed  by  the  guests,  and  Mrs.  Stanford  and  Judge  Field 
in  the  rear.  The  table  was  simply  a  marvel  in  the  matter  of 
its  floral  adornment,  which  was  a  feast  of  itself,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  splendid  repast  that  followed,  and  which  lasted 
until  eleven.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  guests, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  sat  at  the  table  : 

Mrs.  Judge  S.  J.  Field  on  the  right  of  the  host,  who  sat  at  the  centre 
of  the  table,  on  the  east  side ;  then  to  the  right  of  Mrs.  Field  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Piatt,  rector  of  Grace  Church  ;  then  Miss  Carrie  Gwin.  S.  M. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker,  James  Flood,  Mrs.  William 
T.  Coleman,  D.  O.  Mills,  and  Mrs.  ex-Senator  William  M.  Stewart; 
to  the  left  of  Governor  Stanford,  near  Mrs.  D.  Ogden  Mills,  General 
McDowell,  Miss  Sweringen,  Major  Rathbone,  U.  S.  A..  Mrs.  ex-Sen- 
ator William  M.  Gwin,  Judge  Sawyer,  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson.  Mrs. 
Stanford  sat  opposite  her  husband,  with  Judge  Field  on  her  right,  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid.  J.  W.  Mackay.  Mrs.  Easton,  William  T.  Coleman, 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  ex-Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  and  ex-Senator 
William  M.  Gwin  ;  and  on  Mrs.  Stanford's  left  were  Whitelaw  Reid, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Ogden 
Mills,  Mrs.  Major  Rathbone,  Edgar  Mills,  Mrs.  James  Flood,  and 
Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker. 

Cards,  with  names  of  guests,  lay  on  the  table  at  places 
designated  for  occupants,  those  for  the  ladies  being  com- 
posed of  white  satin,  twelve  inches  long,  fringed  and  hand- 
painted.  In  the  centre  of  each  card  was  the  name  of  the 
lady  guest  and  the  date,  and  at  the  top  a  monogram  L.  S., 
all  in  gold  letters.  In  front  of  each  lady's  plate  was  a  basket 
of  old  gold  filled  with  roses  tied  with  satin  ribbons  of  many 
colors  ;  in  each  basket  were  Pauline,  Marshal  Neil,  bon 
celine,  Homer,  Duchesse  Brabrant,  Lamark,  saffrano  and 
Hermoso  rosebuds.  The  gentlemen's  cards  were  six  by  four 
inches  in  size,  and  each  contained  the  name  of  a  guest,  and 
in  front  of  each  plate  was  a  boutonniere  of  tuberoses. 

On  Wednesday  morning  last  General  McDowell  enter- 
tained Admiral  Aslambegoff  and  Prince  Meschersky  at 
breakfast.  There  is  quite  a  round  of  festivities  promised 
next  week,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  reception  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  in  honor  of  their  son, 
who  married  Miss  Livingston,  of  New  York,  some  five  or 
six  months  ago,  and  their  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  distinguished  journalist,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  all  of  whom  are  at  present  at  Mil- 
brae,  at  which  place  the  reception  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day evening  next,  a  special  train  to  carry  guests  having 
been  chartered  to  leave  here  at  9  in  the  evening.  On  the 
succeeding  evening  there  will  be  a  brilliant  gathering  at 
Menlo  Park,  the  occasion  being  a  reception  by  Baron 
A.  E.  Olarovsky,  the  Russian  Consul- General,  to  distin- 
guished officers  of  his  government  now  in  this  city,  and 
others.  The  anticipated  arrival  of  the  Princess  Louise  and 
her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  has  thrown  our  British 
society  into  a  whirl  of  social  excitement  The  party  left 
Quebec  yesterday,  and  are  expected  to  arrive  here  on 
or  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  Cosmus,  (carrying 
fourteen  guns,)  Admiral  East,  which  will  soon  arrive  in  port 
from  Victoria,  has  been  detailed  to  carry  the  party  to 
British  Columbia. 

Notes  and  Gossip, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Mastic,  of  Alameda,  who  have  been  staying-  at 


Monterey  for  a  few  days,  have  returned.  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sawyer  and  her  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  are  all  in  Switxer- 
land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  McRuer  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at 
Monterey.  Mrs.  Fawcett.  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  at  Monterey.  ■  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Wallace  has  returned  from  Etna  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker,  of  San  Rafael,  accompanied  by  Miss  Walker,  are  in  New 
York.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Withington,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  V.  Huntington,  who  have  been  spending  a  week  or  so  at  Mon- 
terey, have  returned.  Miss  J.  P.  Adams,  of  Oakland,  who  has  been 
visiting  Monterey,  has  returned  to  her  home.  Miss  Mamie  Wilson,  of 
San  Jos6,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Judge  Wallace,  has  returned  to 
her  home.  W.  P.  Harrington,  of  Colusa,  left  for  the  East  yesterday. 
Paymaster  Colby,  U.  S.  N. ,  and  Mrs.  Colby  have  returned  to  Mare 
Island  from  Napa  Soda  Springs.  Mrs.  Senator  Miller  and  Miss  Dora 
Miller  will  return  to  New  York  from  Europe  next  week.  Mrs.  Breck- 
inridge. Mrs.  W.  F.  Goad,  and  Miss  Sue  Wilkins,  returned  to  Monte- 
rey on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hamlin,  who  came  on 
here  from  New  York  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  Mrs.  Hamlin's 
sister,  (Miss  Gerke.)  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  Miss  Hattie  and  William 
H.  Crocker  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Norway.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Laton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dickinson,  and  Miss 
Ortiz  were  among  those  who  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last  to 
stay  over  Sunday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman  have  re- 
turned from  Tahoe.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  family  have  returned  from  San 
Rafael  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Scott  have  returned  from 
Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  Misses  Adams,  of  Menlo  Park,  left 
Thursday  last  for  Washington  Territory,  accompanied  by  their  father. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sneath  and  daughter  went  to  Tahoe  on  Wednesday  last. 
Mrs.  General  Barnes  and  her  son  William  leave  for  the  East  on  Wed- 
nesday next.  Mrs.  Ford,  who  has  sojourned  three  months  at  the  Big 
Trees,  Yosemite.  and  other  places  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  has 
returned  to  the  Occidental.  Mrs.  R.  McDonough,  who  accompanied 
Mrs.  Ford,  has  also  returned  to  the  Occidental.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant, 
accompanied  by  her  son  and  niece,  Miss  Minnie  Hammond,  of  Chi- 
cago, are  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Major  Hammond  is  at  Clear  Lake,  the 
guest  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Floyd.  Miss  Jennie  Miller  of  Sacramento, 
is  visiting  in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  party, 
who  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  at  Tahoe  and  the  Geysers,  returned  on 
Monday  last,  and  will  leave  for  New  York  on  Monday  next,  via  the 
Southern  route,  stopping  over  a  few  days  at  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Creed 
Haymond  went  up  to  Sacramento  on  Monday  last,  to  stay  a  week  or 
two.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring-  Pickering  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday 
last,  and  returned  on  the  following  Monday.  Miss  Lizzie  Stevenson,  of 
Sacramento,  is  visiting  friends  in  this  ciity.  James  Freeborn  and  fam- 
"ly,  who  have  been  stopping  quite  a  while  at  Monterey,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Smith,  returned  home  for  the  season  on  Monday  last.  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Holden  and  Miss  Canfield  have  also  returned  from 
Monterey.  L.  W.  Curtis,  U.  S.  N.,  will  arrive  here  from 
the  East  to-morrow.  Livingstone  Stone,  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sioner, is  visiting  this  coast,  and  is  at  present  in  the  city. 
Mrs.  Ex-Governor  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  anri 
N.  Cook  returned   from  Monterey  on  August  2d. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


"  Surf-bathing,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
"  is  a  revelation.  I  went  in  yesterday  with  a  lovely  and  mod- 
est woman  from  the  North,  with  whom  I  had  but  a  short 
acquaintance,  although  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  her.  As 
we  stood  awaiting  the  coming  of  a  huge  wave  she  clutched 
my  arm,  and  poising  herself  on  one  foot,  bended  the  other 
leg,  and  pulled  her  stocking  over  her  knee — trying  vainly  to 
make  it  cover  a  strip  of  white.  She  thought  nothing  of  this, 
neither  did  I.  In  an  instant  the  wave  was  on  us,  and  we 
were  riding  the  swell  as  happy  as  a  pair  of  ducks.  That 
evening  this  lady  went  sailing  with  the  same  party  that  had 
been  bathing  with  her  in  the  morning.  As  she  stepped  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  she  exposed  about  four  inches  of  her 
pretty  silk  stockings,  and  her  face  was  crimsoned  with  shame 
and  mortification.  Now,  why  this  difference  ?  But  if  the 
dressing  on  the  beach  and  the  unconsciousness  with  which 
the  most  modest  of  girls  stand  the  exposure  consequent  upon 
it  is  remarkable,  the  conduct  of  a  crowd  in  bathing  is  still 
more  so.  That  is  the  miracle  of  social  life,  I  think.  The 
girls  are  clad  in  this  prankingly  pretty  dress — the  passing 
pressure  of  the  waves  outlining  the  curves  of  the  body — and 
yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  prurient  suggestion,  and  no  hint 
of  gallantry.  I  don't  believe  a  scandal  was  ever  bom  in  the 
surf.  I  noted  at  one  of  the  resorts  several  days  ago  the 
handsomest  woman  I  ever  saw  on  the  beach.  She  was  tall 
and  slender,  but  divinely  formed.  Her  pretty  head  was 
poised  like  a  queen's  upon  a  swan-like  neck  that  swelled 
into  snowy  bust  and  shoulders.  A  bathing  shirt,  loosely 
tied  about  the  neck,  and  without  sleeves,  gave  perfect  play 
to  her  superb  body.  Black  silk  stockings,  and  feet  that  left 
"perfectly  outlined  footprints,  set  regularly  in  the  sand  at 
about  thirty  degrees  divergence.  There  was  something 
royal  in  the  unconscious  grace  and  beauty  of  this  woman  as 
she  walked  into  the  water  the  cynosure  of  a  hundred  eyes. 
Utterly  dwarfing  her  escort,  she  seemed  disregardful  of  his 
presence,  and  when  the  foam  was  clustering  about  her  knees 
raised  her  gleaming  arms  above  her  head,  and  went  like  a 
flash  into  the  body  of  an  incoming  breaker." 


there  are  the  energetic  persons,  who  dance  every  dance  as 
if  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  chance  diners-out,  who, 
having  performed  yeomen's  service  for  the  plainest  and  most 
unattractive  girls  in  the  room,  are  rewarded  by  an  occa- 
sional eleventh-hour  invitation  to  dinner,  when  some  one 
more  desirable  has  failed.  Time  would  fail  to  describe  one- 
half  of  the  other  types  that  crowd  the  doorways,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  whose  one  redeeming  quality  is  extreme  youth. 
There  is  the  epicene  young  man,  whose  perfumed  air  and 
embroidered  appearance  rouse  strong  desire  to  violence  on 
the  part  of  his  more  robust  brethren  ;  there  are  the  herd  of 
striplings  whose  chief  characteristics  at  present  are  their 
feet  and  hands.  There  are  the  youths  of  slightly  maturer 
growth,  who,  having  arrived  at  the  white-waistcoat  stage  of 
development,  and  on  the  strength  of  being  members  of  some 
newly  established  club  of  juveniles,  and  of  having  their 
names  inscribed  on  half  a  dozen  invitation-lists,  feel  that  the 
world  indeed  is  their  oyster.  The  smart  young  man  of  the 
present  day  is  one  of  the  most  curious  outcomes  of  the  age  ; 
his  future  is  doubtless  full  of  the  widest  possibilities,  which 
are  all  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  his  present  condi- 
tion is  utterly  destitute  of  promise  of  anything  in  particular. 


English  authorities  state  that  youthful  damsels  make  use 
of  polar-blue  paper,  with  a  lily  thereon  inscribed,  for  episto- 
lary purposes.  Engaged  people  adopt  orange  flowers  as  a 
fitting  emblem  for  their  writing  paper  from  the  moment  of 
betrothal  to  that  of  marriage.  Sporting  characters  are  natu- 
rally lavish  of  horse-shoes  and  jockey-caps,  even  where  oil- 
lets-doux  are  concerned.  A  successful  manage  proclaims  its 
happiness  to  the  world  by  choosing  two  partridges  content- 
edly sitting  side  by  side  on  a  tuft  of  greensward,  as  the  in- 
scription for  the  family  note-paper.  In  the  matter  of  per- 
fumes, heliotrope  du  roi  has  recently  come  in  vogue.  But 
refined  society  seems  to  have  frowned  so  resolutely  on  all 
intrusive  odors,  even  of  the  most  balmy  description,  that  it 
seems  useless  to  give  any  novelty  in  that  line  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  fashion. 

"A  great  many  fine  clothes  are  worn  at  the  Saratoga 
hops,"  writes  a  World  correspondent.  "  On  a  recent  Satur- 
day night  a  lady,  who  never  appears  in  the  same  dress  twice 
wore  a  magnificent  pale  blue  costume,  very  full  dress  in- 
deed, and  blazed  with  diamonds  at  her  ears,  on  her  wrists, 
and  a  splendid  necklace  around  her  throat.  This  simple 
creature  thought  a  hotel  hop  the  place  to  display  jewels. 
Suppose  she  were  invited  to  the  White  House  to  dinner, 
what  difference  could  she  make  between  an  occasion  of  the 
highest  distinction  and  a  tri-weekly  dance  at  which  half  the 
women  wear  their  morning  clothes  ?  There  seems  to  be 
•something  in  the  feminine  nature  that  keeps  them  from  ap- 
plying practical  sense  to  small  things.  I  look  upon  that  be- 
jeweled  woman  as  a  corrupter  of  youth.  How  many  younger 
women  and  girls  will  she  lead  astray  ?  The  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  me  that  she  thinks  the  hotel  hop  a  very  distin- 
guished affair.  I  don't."  To  offset  this  the  London  World 
remarks  :  "  For  possessors  of  good  jewelry,  the  affectation 
is,  excepting  on  great  occasions,  never  to  display  it.  Naked 
arms  and  throats  in  the  young  greet  one  on  every  side. 
Let  anybody  who  doubts  this  cast  an  eye  around  a  dinner 
table  in  the  country.  It  will  then  be  perceived  that  those 
known  to  have  untold  wealth  in  the  shape  of  these  refine- 
ments of  the  toilet  hidden  in  their  dressing  boxes  only  allow 
them  to  shine  by  their  absence.  Then  turn  to  the  poorer 
country  neighbors,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  carry  all 
their  little  possessions  on  their  person  in  the  shape  of  bangles 
chains,  etc.,  with  accompanying  gold  lockets." 


Parisian  society  is  now  considerably  Anglicized.  The 
cafe's  are  taking  the  names  of  taverns  and  bars.  The  aristo 
crats  are  giving  their  children  English  names,  and  it  is  con 
sidered  the  right  thing  to  have  none  but  English  servants 
and  speak  to  them  in  English.  Dinner  is  served  in  the 
English  style.  On  some  tables  English  dry  sherry  has  made 
its  appearance.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  modem  French 
exquisite's  model  of  manners  and  elegance. 

Of  men  who  go  to  balls,  says  the  London  World,  less 
could  be  written  than  of  men  who  stay  away.  It  may  safely 
be  predicated  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  rougher  sex  who 
confess  to  going  for  their  own  amusement.  The  men  of 
mature  age  who  frequent  the  dance  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  ever- 
green species,  who,  having  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth,  aspire  to  no  higher  ambition.  The  middle-aged  in- 
dividual whose  youth  was  not  gilded  is  also  a  feature  of  the 
modem  ball-room,  and  has  even  been  known  to  become  a 
social  power.  The  young  man  of  promise  is  not  veryoften  seen ; 
yet  there  are  exceptions,  for  there  are  those  who  hold  that 
no  social  opportunity  should  ever  be  let  go  by,  and  a  supper 
given  to  the  wife  or  a  dance  to  the  daughter  of  some  power- 
ful personage  may  be  a  first  step  to  better  things.  Here 
and  there  one  observes  men  whose  presence  is  entirely  inex- 
plicable. They  find  no  amusement  in  the  monotonous  round, 
and  take  no  pains  to  disguise  their  weariness  ;  they  are  too 
indolent  to  utilize  the  dance  opportunities  which  the  more 
pushing  are  on  the  lookout  for,  and  they  share  the  amaze- 
ment of  their  friends  as  to  why  they  ever  come,  and  where- 
-   having  come,  they  do  not  hurry  away  again.     Then 


An  attempt  has  been  made  abroad  to  revive  coral,  but  as 
yet  with  no  extraordinary  success.  Coral  of  the  purest  rose 
hue  is  becoming  to  very  few  complexions,  and  should  be 
worn  only  by  young  people.  The  rarest  specimens  are  ex- 
tremely dear,  and  these  require  a  setting  of  diamonds  to 
make  them  at  all  desirable  as  personal  ornaments.  Mrs. 
Mackay  is  said  to  own  the  finest  rose  coral  in  Europe.  But 
as  she  owns  the  "  finest "  of  every  gem,  few  ladies  envy  her 
this  possession,  which  is  about  as  available  as  a  curio,  and  is 
simply  something  to  admire  in  a  velvet  jewel  case. 


STUDENTS    IN    PARIS. 


How  Ebenezer  Bowers  Led  a  Gallant  Charge  against  a  Rival  Studio. 


Science  has  investigated  the  absorbent  and  radiant  power 
of  different  fibres  and  different  colors,  but  man  in  his  wis- 
dom disregards  this,  and  prefers  the  worst  instead  of  the 
best.  Woman  may  expose  her  brain  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  by  wearing  a  small,  useless  bonnet,  but  fashion  com- 
pels her  to  carry  a  parasol  to  compensate  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  fashion,  not  so  cruel  as  she  is  painted,-is  equally 
in  favor  of  large  hats  with  useful  brims.  Not  so  with  man. 
Broad  brims  are  tabooed,  and  parasols  are  not  permissible. 
With  regard  to  the  neck,  man  has  no  choice  ;  a  collar  he 
must  wear,  and  one  fitting  close  to  the  neck  and  reinforced 
by  a  cravat  or  tie.  To  woman  alone  is  granted  the  comfort 
of  low-necked,  half-low,  heart-shaped,  or  loose-fitting  collars. 
The  body,  or  trunk,  is  no  better  off.  Man  must  wear  a  stiff 
white  shirt,  a  vest,  and  a  lined  and  padded  coat.  Woman 
need  wear  but  one  (visible)  garment,  which  may  be  made  as 
light  and  thin  as  is  possible  without  being  transparent.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  the  tightly  drawn  corset,  that  ob- 
ject of  universal  use  which  is  so  violently  denounced  by  the 
opposite  sex,  causes  more  discomfort  than  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles with  which  man  surrounds  himself;  for  physiologists 
have  learned  that  woman  can  breathe  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  lungs,  (thoracic  breathing,)  and  therefore  suffers  less 
from  tight-lacing  than  man.  As  regards  the  arm,  matters 
are  pretty  evenly  balanced,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  woman, 
who  may  shorten  her  sleeves  as  much  as  she  pleases,  and  in 
no  case  wears  more  than  one  long-sleeved  garment  where  a 
man  wears  three.  Cuffs  she  may  dispense  with,  but  he  can 
not.  Her  sleeves  may  not  be  lined  ;  his  must,  unless  of  very 
thick  material. 

"  Cheering  intelligence  comes  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
France,"  says  the  New  York  Hour,  "to  the  effect  that  crino- 
line is  not  to  be  worn.  The  proverbial  taste  and  intelligence 
of  the  French  people  have  once  more  asserted  themselves, 
and  have  secured  the  world  at  large  from  an  immeasurable 
calamity."  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare 
this  statement  with  some  of  the  fashion  news  of  two  decades 
ago.  A  correspondent  in  a  Paris  letter  to  Harper's-  Weekly 
written  in  the  spring  of  i860  announces  the  "gratifying 
news  "  that  the  "  Empress  Eugenie  has  issued  the  imperial 
fiat  that  the  crinoline  shall  be  at  once  abolished.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  the  empress  should  end  this  grotesque  deformity 
of  fashion,  since,  as  every  one  is  aware,  it  was  only  brought 
into  fashion  when  Napoleon  III.  was  expecting  the  speedy 
advent  of  a  Napoleon  IV." 

France  is  still  unrivaled  in  two  things,  both  highly  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  a  toilette.  One  is  the  trimming  of  a 
bonnet,  the  other  the  draping  of  a  mantle  or  of  a  skirt.  Re- 
calling the  well-known  recipe  for  a  perfect  salad,  which  re- 
quires a  miser  to  dole  out  the  vinegar,  a  spendthrift  to  pour 
in  the  oil,  and  a  madman  to  stir  the  whole,  one  might  say 
that  to  secure  perfection  in  a  costume  it  should  be  cut  by  an 
English  tailor,  draped  by  a  Frenchman,  colored  by  an  Ital- 
ian, and  the  details  supplied  by  a  Spanish  woman. 


"A  dreadful  new  fashion  is  threatened,"  says  a  corre- 
spondent, "  which  will  undoubtedly  not  be  adopted  by  Ameri- 
can young  ladies  at  Newport  or  the  White  Mountains.  It 
is  said  that  adventurous  Parisiennes  intend  to  start  the  style 
of  wearing  silk  socks  instead  of  long  stockings  for  moun- 
tain excursions,  under  boots  in  passementerie  to  imitate  lace. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  new  mode  will  ever  become  popu- 
lar ;  but  it  may  be  tried  by  some  of  the  eccentric  French 
dames  and  damsels  who  go  on  tours  throughout  Switzerland. 
When  I  last  visited  Chamouni  I  saw  two  young  Frenchwo- 
men, apparently  ladies,  who  were  making  the  excusion  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace  in  full  Knickerbocker  costumes  of  dark-brown 
cloth,  which  differed  from  the  ordinary  suits  of  that  charac- 
ter worn  by  men  merely  in  having  a  short-belted  blouse  sub- 
stituted for  the  masculine  jacket  and  waistcoat.  These  young 
ladies  while  ascending  the  mountain  met  a  party  of  Ameri- 
can tourists.  One  of  these  last,  a  little  girl  of  about  ten 
years  of  age,  was  mounted  on  a  mule.  '  Pray  pull  down 
your  dress,  mademoiselle,'  said  one  of  the  Frenchwomen,  as 
she  passed,  serene  in  skinless  array  ;  '  you  are  showing  your 
ankles,'  which  reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  bathing  in  a  river,  and  who,  seeing  a  coach  with  two  la- 
dies in  it  overturned  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  gave  as  his 
reason  for  not  going  to  help  them  get  out  of  the  carriage 
that  'he  had  not  any  gloves  on.'" 


A  cloud  of  smoke,  a  roar  of  laughter.  "  Bravo,  Bottom- 
gate  1  Bravo  ! "  Some  dozen  bearded,  disheveled  young 
men  are  seated  at  a  table  on  which  are  the  remnants  of  a 
meal,  and  many  empty  bottles.  They  all  gaze  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  renew  their  shouts,  "  Bravo,  bravo  !  "  A  small, 
pale-faced,  pale-haired  young  man  is  dancing  wildly  at  one 
end  of  the  squalid  room.  The  son  of  an  animal  painter,  and 
intended  for  the  church,  it  was  only  after  some  three  years 
of  study  for  the  divine  office  that  he  suddenly  wearied  of  the 
prospect  of  slipper-gamished  curatedom,  and  took  to  his 
father's  trade.  To  this  moment  he  has  not  lost  the  effects  of 
his  pious  training,  and  will  discourse  for  hours  on  religion 
and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  development  of  art ; 
paints  Virgins  and  St.  Johns,  and  spends  the  evenings  grow- 
ing more  and  more  pious  as  he  grows  more  befuddled.  Bot- 
tomgate  has  a  little  studio  of  his  own.  A  narrow  street,  a 
narrower  doorway,  and  black  passage.  Feel  your  way  up 
the  dark  staircase — up,  up,  cinquieme  /  open  the  door.  A 
bed  on  the  floor,  easels,  canvasses,  and  bare  walls  ;  a  wash- 
stand  and  chair  are  wheeled  into  the  corner  ;  bed-room  and 
studio  in  one,  sickly  with  paint  odors.  But  who  are  Bottom- 
gate's  friends  ?  French  and  Americans,  they  are  assembled  at 
a  farewell  supper  of  a  bony,  under-sized  New  Englander,  who 
is  returning  to  his  native  country  after  three  or  four  years' 
study  in  Paris.  Coming  a  raw  lad,  fresh  from  the  severe 
discipline  of  an  Eastern  Slates  home,  he  is  leaving  well  cer- 
tificated in  the  "  pe'ches  mignons  "  of  his  artist  -'  camarades," 
and  an  exhibitor  in  the  Salon.  Eb'n-e-e-zer  B-a-o-wers,  as 
his  friends  delight  to  call  him,  imitating  his  dry,  nasal  twang 
— Ebenezer  Bowers  arrived  in  Paris  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
world  in  which  he  was  to  live  so  long,  and  having  a  high 
ideal,  almost  a  reverence  for  art,  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
when,  on  entering  the  atelier,  he  and  another  "  nouveau,"  a 
large-headed,  huge-lipped  French  dwarf,  were  set  to  fight  a 
duel  with  long  paint  brushes.  Each  rubbed  his  brush  in 
color,  red  or  green  (complementary  colors  by  an  atelier  joke,) 
and  dabbed  at  his  opponent's  face  or  neck,  a  hit  in  the  eye 
or  mouth  by  either  bringing  mighty  applause  fronwhe  crowd 
of  smoking  blouses  congregated  around  the  fencer-victims. 
Ebenezer  as  "  nouveau  "  was  obstreperous  and  dogged,  and 
as  a  punishment  for  his  sundry  complaints  and  murmurings 
when  ordered  to  go  out  and  bring  drinks  for  his  numerous 
masters,  he  was  made  to  spend  a  whole  night  boxed  up  in 
the  wooden  pedestal  of  a  giant  cast,  which  was  placed,  ex- . 
tinguisher-like,  over  him,  the  cast  on  top  to  keep  him  fast  in 
his  prison  the  while.  Half-stifled,  dusty,  dirty,  but  amena- 
ble at  the  next  morning's  exit,  from  that  day  Ebenezer  was 
conquered  ;  nay,  even  became  zealous  in  his  office  as  "nou- 
veau." One  afternoon,  coming  back  liquor-laden,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  "  nouveaux  "  of  a  rival  atelier  near,  and  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  robbed  of  his  precious  burden.  Arrived 
torn,  breathless,  and  bleeding,  he  recounted  his  misfortunes 
to  his  brethren,  who  rose  en  masse,  and  quickly  arming 
themselves  with  sticks,  umbrellas,  fire-irons,  and  large 
easels,  and  stools,  (these  last  as  battering-rams,)  led 
by  Ebenezer,  made  a  furious  onslaught  upon  the  hated 
neighbors.  The  bitter  clamor  of  a  hundred  eager  tongues, 
the  stormy  thumpings  on  the  stout  door  of  the  rival  studio- 
castle,  lasted  for  some  half-hour,  when  that  hinged  barrier 
giving  way,  the  two  wild  hordes  rushed  at  each  other  with 
fury.  Who  can  sing  the  deeds  of  daring  of  these  Greeks 
and  Trojans  of  art  ?  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and 
Ebenezer  a  hero.  When  the  gendarmes  arrived,  and  took 
the  rioters  bodily  off  to  the  "  mairie,"  Ebenezer  was  last  seen 
struggling,  wriggling,  and  kicking  in  the  arms  of  a  gigantic 
"  gardien,"  who  with  great  difficulty  had  collared  this  torn, 
foaming,  squirming,  swearing  Yankee,  still  clinging  to  the 
fragments  of  a  recaptured  bottle.  The  two  ateliers  were 
shut  for  some  six  months  after  this  by  order  of  the  minister, 
but  Ebenezer  came  back  with  an  established  reputation. 
This  spare  American  would  not  leave  Bottomgate  to  dance 
alone  to-night  were  he  not  tinged  with  sadness  at  parting, 
for  he  much  likes  to  "sling  his  toes,"  as  he  calls  it.  Eben- 
ezer, at  "  Burner's  "  is  a  great  sight.  Head  up,  eyes  right, 
solemn  of  countenance,  his  legs  describing  all  sorts  of 
strange  arcs,  they  being  but  hung  loosely  to  his  body, 
he  will  dance  against  all  comers.  "  I  went  to  Bullier's  the 
other  night,"  wrote  Bottomgate,  when  he  first  came  to  Paris 
to  the  tutor  priest  who  watched  over  his  earlier  years  ;  "  I 
went  out  of  curiosity  ;  you  know  one  ought  to  see  this  sort 
of  thing  while  one  is  in  Paris.  Dining  in  the  Quartier  Latin 
at  ten  o'clock,  I  made  my  way  along  the  boulevards — along, 
along,  until  I  saw  '  Jardin '  in  large  gas  letters,  and  follow- 
ing the  stream  setting  towards  the  entrance,  I  found  myself 
elbowed  by  a  crowd  of  strange-looking  young  men  and 
maidens.  A  blaze  of  light,  and  the  tops  of  many  hats, 
walking,  music,  noise,  and  dust.  A  widespread,  low- 
roofed  and  iron  spandrelled  region,  lighted  by  a  thou- 
sand lamps.  To  the  left  the  band  played  on  a  platform  ; 
to  the  right  a  sea  of  tables  and  chairs,  under  trees  hung 
with  Chinese  lanterns.  In  the  midst  twenty  or  thirty  sets  of : 
quadrilles  were  going  to  the  music  of  '  Olivette.'  The  men, 
gay  young  fellows  mostly,  and  lithe-limbed,  walk,  amble,  or 
frisk  across  and  back  with  their  partners,  without  any  sort 
of  arrangement.  They  choose  their  own  steps,  their  own 
time,  and  seem  to  dance  out  of  pure  exuberance  of  spirits. 
I  saw  strange  groups  of  students — tall,  mulatto-colored  West 
Indians,  with  the  respectable  silk  top-hat,  hob-nobbing  with 
wild-looking 'Gascons' or  sun-browned  Midi  youth.  Then 
a  handsome  Apollo-like  German,  tenderly  arm-in-arm  with 
a  hump-backed,  sad-eyed  'camarade.'  This  is  the  true 
genius  of  the  place.  But  professional  dancers  come  here  to 
show  off.  A  crowd  near  the  band  watches  the  efforts  of 
four  of  these  last.  I  laughed  to  see  two  Chinamen  there, 
much  pressed  to  dance  by  some  roguish  young  women,  but 
this  failing,  a  bold  maid  took  them  by  the  pigtails,  and,  one 
in  each  hand,  walked  them  about  the  garden  like  lambs. 
Another  tried  to  make  a  tall,  shy,  awkward  young  English- 
man dance.  His  confusion  was  delicious  ;  but  1  am  quite 
sure  he  did  not  understand  half  the  volume  of  words  she 
poured  out  at  him  in  French.  There  was  the  usual  quota 
of  British  tourists  in  loud  check  suits  and  caps,  and 
a  paterfamilias,  who  scanned,  somewhat  conscience-stricken, 
but  with  great  curiosity,  the  antics  of  the  dancers." 


ba 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


WASHINGTON     REMINISCENCES. 


More  Concerning  the  Social  and  Political  Lights  of  Ten  Years  Ago. 


Madame  Catacazyj  wife  of  the  Russian  Minister,  was  a 
woman  of  fine  presence  and  unusually  attractive.  All  of  the 
outer  surroundings  at  her  mansion  were  Siberian  ;  but,  once 
within  the  presence  of  this  peerless  French  woman  under  a 
Russian  banner,  and  the  atmosphere  was  incomparably 
genial.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  person  to  run  against  a 
dozen  lackeys  in  white  kids,  and  carrying  silver  trays  for  the 
rapid  transit  of  your  cards,  before  you  approached  the  lady 
of  the  house  ;  but,  after  going  through  the  ceremony  of  pay- 
ing your  respects,  you  were  free  to  roam  at  will  through  the 
salon,  and  listen  to  graphic  descriptions  of  Russian  winters, 
told  in  excellent  English,  flavored  with  French  accent  and 
gesture.  Madame  Catacazy  was  not  so  young  as  she  was 
handsome.  Her  complexion  was  like  the  heart  of  a  sea 
shell,  and  her  hair  was  of  the  color  called  golden,  while  her 
eyes,  although  not  positively  beautiful,  did  not  detract  from 
her  attractiveness.  She  always  wore  a  robe  of  velvet  at  her 
receptions,  made  with  a  graceful  sweep  of  train,  also  a  loose 
sacque  of  the  same  open  at  the  throat,  with  flowing  sleeves 
heavily  embroidered  in  gold,  revealing  the  fair  proportions 
of  her  neck  and  arms,  and  the  superb  contour  of  her 
shoulders.  The  dwelling  of  the  Muscovite  minister  was  not 
remarkable  in  any  sense,  unless  you  observed  the  Russian 
coat  of  arms  embossed  in  white  on  the  glass  panels  of  the 
door,  and  at  times  saw  the  Russian  ensign  flying  from  the 
flagstaff.  Madame  C.  was  a  great  admirer  of  General 
Grant,  and  the  best  proof  that  the  President  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  lady's  taste  existed  in  the  fact  that  many  a 
bouquet  sent  her  from  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
White  House  exhaled  its  fragrance  in  the  most  pretentious 
apartment  of  her  house.  The  madame  used  to  take  pleasure 
in  calling  a  number  of  her  American  friends  to  account  for 
"  reading  so  much  in  French,  but  not  talking  it." 

At  this  time  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull  was  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  ablest 
lawyer  and  the  most  skillful  debater  in  the  Senate  at 
the  time.  'He  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity  and 
great  moral  worth,  possessing  rare  scholarly  attainments. 
While  not  easily  irritated,  I  once  saw  him  aroused  while  en- 
gaged in  debate  with  the  uncongenial  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts— the  great  Sumner.  It  was  Greek  meeting  Greek, 
ind  the  two  columbiads  fired  red-hot  missiles  at  each  other 
over  Governor  Walker,  of  Virginia,  whose  administration 
they  were  warmly  discussing.  Trumbull  resided  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  capitol  prison  at  that  time  ;  and,  by  the  way, 
this  was  the  spot  where  Calhoun  breathed  his  last ;  where 
Mrs.  Greenough  and  Belle  Boyd  lingered  long  in  prison  ; 
where  Mrs.  Surratt  was  confined,  and  where  Wirz  was  hung. 

Garrett  Davis  was  one  of  the  senators  from  Kentucky, 
and  was  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  upper  house.  He  had 
been  asleep  since  1S40,  and  did  not  know  in  1870  that 
slavery  had  been  abolished.  Otherwise  he  was  a  man  of 
some  ability,  and  spoke  clearly  and  well  ;  but  his  topics  of 
1840  generally  cleared  the  galleries.  One  day  Mr.  Davis 
dropped  down  into  the  waiting-room  of  the  Congressional 
bath-rooms,  and  was  informed  by  an  attendant  that  it  was 
his  turn  next,  "as  Mr.  Revels,  the  colored  senator,  would 
soon  be  out."  Davis  turned  as  white  as  a'  sheet  in  his 
amazement,  and  glared  angrily  at  the  author  of  the  mon- 
strous announcement.  But  the  enraged  Kentuckian  did 
not  speak  until  he  returned  to  the  Senate  chamber,  where 
he  cleared  out  the  galleries  in  a  two-hours'  speech. 

The  severe  and  uniform  plainness  with  which  Miss  Sher- 
man used  to  wear  her  hair  was  a  safe  criterion  for  strangers 
to  follow  at  receptions  bent  on  identification  without  intro- 
duction. She  was  as  refined  and  courteous  in  her  bear- 
ing as  the  general  was  sharp  and  abrupt.  She  had  a 
fair,  intelligent  face,  as  I  remember  it ;  cold,  rather  than 
intense  or  eager,  and  a  grace  that  always  provoked  admira- 
tion when  mere  prettiness  fails.  Miss  Sherman  of  that  day 
is  now  the  wife  of  a  naval  officer.  Beck,  now  a  senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  then  a  representative  in  Congress,  used 
to  go  a  good  deal  to  receptions  with  his  oldest  daughter,  who 
was  very  handsome,  (she  died  not  long  ago,)  and  the  two 
always  held  a  small  court,  on  account  of  their  prepossessing 
ways.  Another  daughter  of  Senator  Beck  is  the  wife  of 
an  officer  of  the  marine  corps. 

Mrs.  Senator  Williams,  of  Oregon,  was  one  of  the  most 
dazzling  ladies  in  Washington  ;  and  after  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Williams  as  attorney-general  she  became  much  sought 
after,  and  her  receptions  were  crushes  that  were  impossible 
to  describe.  It  was  said  of  Mrs.  Williams  that  the  men  all 
admired  her  and  the  women  all  hated  her.  It  was  also  said 
of  Mrs.  W.  that  she  was  formerly  "  an  uncultivated  person," 
and  there  was  much  more  fault  found  with  her  by  those  of 
her  own  sex.  But  she  became  the  queen  of  society,  all  the 
same  ;  and  with  great  wealth,  like  that*  of  Mrs.  Mackay's,  at 
her  disposal,  she  would,  like  the  latter  lady,  have  dazzled  the 
ashionable  world.  On  New  Year's,  1873,  while  making  a 
all  on  Mrs.  Williams  with  Major  Drew,  of  the  army,  I 
eard  Governor  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  formerly 
Jnited  States  senator,  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Fillmore, 
md  Whig  candidate  for  vice-president  with  General  Scott — 

"gentleman  of  the  old  school,  sir,"  and  he  himself  distin- 
guished for  his  charming  manners — say  of  the  hostess  that 
she  was  the  most  bewitching  woman  he  had  ever  met.  Gov- 
ernor Graham  had,  notwithstanding,  known  Sallie  Ward, 
Harriet  Lane,  Madame  Le  Vert,  Mrs.  Bouligny,  Mrs.  Aaron 
V.  Brown  and  her  two  daughters,  Cynthia  and  Narcissus 
Saunders,  and  other  famous  ladies  who  had  lived  in  Wash- 
ington before  or  during  Buchanan's  administration.  During 
the  winter  of  1869-70  Mrs.  Williams  had  with  her  from  Ore- 
gon a  Mrs.  Savier,  who  was  also  quite  attractive.  Senator 
Williams  was  at  that  time  probably  the  strongest  man  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  unflinching  in  his  duty,  untiring  in  his  en- 
ergy, quiet,  unostentatious,  and  greatly  esteemed.  Allan  G. 
Thurman  was  in  the  Senate  then,  and  was  the  ablest  man  on 
the  Democratic  side.  He  was  scholarly  and  practical.  He 
was  always  ready,  spicy,  and  sound  in  debate,  and  graceful 
and  parliamentary  at  all  times.  His  oratory  was  chopped, 
but  classical.  The  oldest  man  in  the  Senate  at  that  time 
was  Simon  Cameron,  the  Thurlow  Weed  of  Pennsylvania 
politics. 

Charles  Sumner  and  Oliver  P.  Morton  were  the  leaders 


of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Sumner  was  the  most  attractive  man  in  the  Senate,  and  all 
who  visited  the  galleries  for  the  first  time  at  once  searched 
for  the  senator  who  was  nearly  beaten  to  death  by  an  en- 
raged South  Carolinian  in  the  old  Chamber  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  before.  Sumner  had  a  massive  forehead,  over 
which  lingered  a  swath  of  gray  hair.  He  was  a  very  fine- 
looking  man,  but  he  was  always  so  soberly  and  so  solemnly 
in  earnest  that  he  was,  at  least  seemingly,  uncongenial. 
He  was  a  compeller  of  men,  and  had  a  domineering  man- 
ner at  times.  But  he  was  the  most  steadfast,  energetic,  and 
influential  friend  the  black  slave  of  America  ever  had,  and 
his  was  the  quickest  hand  to  shake  that  of  Hiram  Rhodes 
Revels,  after  the  tatter's  admission  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1S70  by  a  very  close  vote.  Sumner  was  pleasant 
at  home,  so  I  have  heard  his  friends  say.  I  never  spent  but 
one  evening  with  him.  I  had  just  introduced  Charles  Wet- 
more,  of  Oakland,  who  was  in  Washington  early  in  1873 
for  the  first  time,  to  Colonel  John  W.  Forney,  at  or  near 
Willard's  Hotel,  and  the  colonel  said  that  he  was  going  up 
to  Sumner's,  (who  had  a  house  next  to  the  Arlington,)  and 
invited  us  to  accompany  him,  which  we  did.  Louis  Napo- 
leon had  died  that  day,  and  Mr.  Sumner  told  us  all  about 
how  he  had  met  him  at  Lady  Blessington's,  in  London, 
away  back  in  the  '40's,  and  what  he  thought  of  him. 
He  also  gave  us  a  description  of  Count  d'Orsay,  whom  he 
often  met  at  Lady  Blessington's.  He  showed  us  his  books 
and  many  valuable  old  letters,  and  otherwise  entertained  us 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  invited  us  to  supper,  which  we 
all  declined,  because  we  were  to  attend  a  banquet  to  be 
given  that  same  evening  at  Willard's  to  Stanley,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Livingstone. 

I  have  said  that  Morton  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  Senate  at  that  time.  He  was  the 
leader,  I  think,  because  he  was  a  stronger  man  than  Sumner. 
He  lacked  the  New  England  culture  and  eloquence  of  Sum- 
ner, to  be  sure,  but  he  had  the  impr.essiveness  and  strength 
of  character  of  the  brainy  and  liberal  men  of  the  West,  and 
he  often  carried  schemes  successfully  and  triumphantly 
through  the  Senate  that  Sumner  would  never  have  dared  to 
have  advanced  beyond  conception.  I  always  considered 
Morton  too  bitter  in  his  reconstruction  opinions,  and  thought 
he  lacked  that  noble  sentiment  of  Lincoln,  "with  malice  to- 
ward none,  and  with  charity  for  all,"  in  a  too  marked  degree 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  Still  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  day,  and  the  glory  of  his  fame  as  the  "  War 
Governor  of  Indiana"  is  imperishable. 

I  well  remember  the  day  that  Ben  Butler  and  "  Sunset  " 
Cox  had  their  great  scene  in  the  House.  I  have  forgotten 
the  subject  upon  which  they  met  upon  this  occasion,  but 
think  it  was  over  a  resolution  to  expel  a  member  from  South 
Carolina  on  account  of  his  sale  of  a  cadetship,  during  which 
Cox  referred  to  Whitemore  as  a  carpet-bagger.  The  latter 
was  defended  by  Butler,  who  showed  that  Whitemore  had 
lived  longer  in  South  Carolina  before  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  than  Cox  had  been  in  New  York  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  a  like  position.  It  was  give  and 
take  between  the  two,  and  the  House  was  in  a  great  uproar 
for  some  time.  At  last  Cox  got  very  angry,  and  went  over 
to  the  Republican  side,  and  said  some  very  severe  things 
right  under  the  nose  of  the  hero  of  Big  Bethel,  as  Butler  was 
often  derisively  called  in  those  days.  He  was  so  severe  that 
the  great  body  gradually  got  over  its  disorder,  and  you 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  anywhere  in  the  hall.  Cox 
was  so  close  to  Butler  that  the  latter  might  have  strangled 
the  little  New  Yorker  on  the  spot,  and  many  were 
afraid  that  Butler  would  answer  Cox  with  a  blow. 
But  he  did  not.  He  sat  in  his  seat  at  least  thirty 
seconds  after  Cox  had  concluded,  and  then  the  people  in  the 
crowded  galleries  leaned  forward,  and  every  member  rose 
to  his  feet.  He  then  glared  at  Cox  another  half  minute, 
and,  waving  him  away,  said  :  "Shoo  fly  !  don't  bodder  me  !" 
I  doubt  if  there  was  ever,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
such  a  roar  of  laughter  and  vociferation.  Democrats  them- 
selves laughed  until  they  cried,  and  Cox  got  quietly  back  to 
his  seat,  and  tried  to  rally.  But  it  was  impossible,  and  the 
house  adjourned  in  a  state  of  great  indecorum.  Bill  Shaffer, 
who  made  a  fortune  out  here  in  Bodie  three  years  ago,  rode 
down  from  the  Capitol  that  evening  in  an  F  street  car,  and 
seeing  Butler  in  the  same  conveyance,  asked  :  "  How,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  ever  think  of (  Shoo  fly '  in  your 
reply  to  Cox  ?  "  "  Well,"  replied  Ben,  "  you  see  he  had  been 
buzzing  around  me  for  several  days,  and  the  first  thing  I 
thought  of,  when  he  came  so  near  to  me  to-day,  was  a  blue- 
bottle  fly,  so    I "     "  Great  God  ! "  exclaimed  Shaffer, 

"  what  an  escape  you  made  1  Had  you  breathed  the  word 
bottle,  Cox  would  have  corked  you  up  forever."  All  who 
call  to  mind  the  attitude  of  Generals  Grant  and  Butler  in 
relation  to  each  other  at  the  close  of  the  war,  will  appreciate 
Shaffer's  remark.  I  first  met  Mr.  Cox  at  the  house  of  the 
Misses  Emma  and  Ada  Webb,  who  lived  with  their  parents 
on  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn,  when  not  playing,  in  July,  1866. 
I  found  him  to  be  even  at  that  time  a  very  fascinating  fellow. 
He  was  exceedingly  felicitous,  I  remember,  in  his  manner  of 
congratulating  Miss  Emma  Webb  upon  her  success  as  a  lec- 
turer, which  was  temporary,  she  having  taken  the  field  as 
the  Anna  Dickinson  of  the  democratic  party.  During  the 
progress  of  the  scene  between  Cox  and  Butler,  Sargent, 
James  A.  Johnson,  and  Axtell  were  members  of  Congress 
from  California,  and  probably  remember  the  episode  well. 
Old  Covode,  though  not  a  member  at  that  time;  was  on  the 
floor,  and  fell  laughing  into  the  arms  of  Fernando  Wood. 
There  was  a  rare  picture  !  Just  imagine  Fernando  Wood, 
of  New  York,  hugging  honest  old  John  Covode,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  No 
wonder  Congress  adjourned  after  such  a  tableau. 

San  Francisco,  August  30,  18S2.  B.  C.  T. 


Complaints  are  made  at  Aix-les-Bains  that  baccarat  is 
played  at  the  Casino  to  an  altogether  unwarrantable  extent, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  pastime  will,  in  consequence,  be 
prohibited.  A  short  time  ago  an  English  gentleman,  while 
on  his  wedding  tour,  lost  at  that  place  all  the  money  he  had 
with  him,  and  was  obliged  to  telegraph  home  for  more. 


OFF    FOR    THE    WAR. 


The  Gay  Scenes  in  London  at  the  Departure  of  the  Troops  for  Egypt. 


A  Baltimore  girl  at  Cape  May,  say  Puck,  wears  a  red- 
white-and-blue  bathing  suit,  an<1  when  a  shark  chased  her 
the  other  day  she  said  he  came  lor  a  dose  shave. 


The  London  season  is  now  virtually  over.  That  annual 
event,  for  so  long  a  time  the  tacitly  acknowledged  terminal 
point  to  summer  fashionable  life  in  the  metropolis — the  Eton 
and  Harrow  cricket  match — has  taken  place,  and  the  only 
thing  that  now  keeps  people  in  town  is  the  excitement  at- 
tending the  departure  of  the  troops  for  Egypt.  It  is  curious 
that  so  trifling  and  common  a  thing  as  a  cricket  match,  the 
contending  elevens  of  which  are  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  boys  still  low  down  in  their  teens,  and  consequently  in  its 
play  and  progress  unfruitful  of  any  but  a  comparatively  in- 
ferior order  of  cricket,  should  be  regarded  as  an  event  suf- 
ficiently important  to  wait  in  town  for,  or  to  draw  the  crowds 
it  does  of  the  highest  people  in  the  land  every  year  to  Lord's 
Cricket  Ground.  The  secret  of  it,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Eton  and  Harrow,  while  the  two  greatest,  are  the  two 
most  aristocratic  schools  in- England.  As  such,  they  com- 
prise among  their  hundreds  of  boys  the  sons  and  brothers 
of  the  noblest  and  most  influential  families  in  the  kingdom. 

But,  though  the  match  is  over  and  the  usual  time  to  flit 
has  arrived,  and  August  is  the  month  for  the  German  baths, 
yachting  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  grouse-shooting  on  the  Scotch 
moors,  and  garden  and  lawn-tennis  down  at  their  country 
places,  the  swells  of  London  society  at  the  end  of  this  sea- 
son have  other  and  graver  matters  to  occupy  their  thoughts, 
and  the  talk  and  gossip  in  the  smoking-rooms  and  bow-win- 
dows of  the  United  Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
Guards,  the  Marlborough,  the  Raleigh,  and  the  other  aristo- 
cratic military  clubs  of  the  West  End,  where  the  swells  most 
do  congregate  in  the  off  hours,  is  not  of  the  last  escapade  of 
a  certain  professional  beauty  ;  the  latest  scandal  about  the 

Countess  of  A and  the  actor  ;  the  charms  of  the  "  City  " 

man's  daughter  whose  dot,  despite  her  beefy  exterior,  has 
made  her  the  belle  par  excellence  of  the  season,  or  the  pot  of 
money  so-and-so  landed  at  Goodwood,  but  of  who  has  gone, 
is  going,  or  is  likely  to  go  to  Egypt.  England  is  certainly 
sending  her  crack  troops  to  do  battle  for  her  this  time,  and 
if  regiments  whose  officers  consist  of  no  one  less  than  a 
baronet  can't  subdue  the  hordes  of  the  rebellious  Arabi,  it 
will  not  be  because  their  country  grudges  to  let  them  go  and 
do  it. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  Scots 
Guard  and  the  Household  Cavalry,  and  great  was  the  excite- 
ment attending  their  going.'  On  Sunday  morning  the  first 
battalion  of  the  former  regiment  marched  out  of  the  Wel- 
lington Barracks  amid  a  scene  unequaled  since  the  days  of 
the  Crimea.  Clad  in  their  white  service  jackets  and  white- 
turbaned  helmets,  there  was  little  resemblance  in  them  to 
the  red-coated,  bear-skinned  fellows  that  all  American  visi- 
tors to  London  know  so  well  as  the  sentries  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  Tower,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Haymar- 
ket  Opera  House.  Down  along  the  Thames  embankment  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge  they  marched,  eight  hundred  strong,  with 
their  band  playing  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  "  and  "  The 
British  Grenadiers,"  and  officered  by  some  of  the  bluest 
blood  in  Britain.  Though  but  seven  o'clock,  the  neighbor- 
hood along  the  line  of  march  was  awake,  and  every  window 
occupied  by  kindly  faces  and  waving  handkerchiefs.  Cheer 
after  cheer  rang  out  upon  the  morning  air,  and  sticks,  hats, 
and  handkerchiefs  waved  over  the  heads  of  the  surging 
crowds  which  lined  the  roadway,  and  in  their  enthusiasm 
pressed  in  upon  the  soldiers  as  they  marched,  on  several  oc- 
casions'actually  lifting  them  off  their  feet.  In  command  of 
the  brigade  of  which  the  Scots  are  to  form  a  part  also  went 
the  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  accompanied  his  Royal  Highness  on 
board  the  transport  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

On  Tuesday  the  Household  Cavalry,  consisting  of  a  squad- 
ron each  from  the  First  and  Second  Life  Guards  and  the 
Horse  Guards,  (popularly  known  as  the  Blues,)  sailed.  They 
were  differently  accoutred  from  the  way  one  is  accustomed 
to  see  them,  sitting  like  equestrian  statues  in  their  sentry- 
boxes  in  Whitehall.  The  burnished  cuirass,  high  plumed 
steel  helmet,  and  long  jack-boots  were  missing,  but  in  their 
stead  were  serge  tunics — red  for  the  Life  Guards  and  blue 
for  the  Blues — white  turbaned  helmets — a  style  of  headgear 
now  generally  adopted  throughout  the  army  for  service  in 
hot  countries — and  brown  leather  boots,  swathed  about  the 
leg  with  serge.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  draws  pay  as 
their  colonel-in-chief,  was  on  hand  with  the  princess  to  make 
them  a  speech,  and  bid  them  good-bye.  In  the  undress 
uniform  of  a  field- marshal,  he  rode  round  and  inspected 
them,  while  the  princess  sat  in  the  carriage  and  looked  on. 
Then  he  complimented  and  congratulated  them,  and  wished 
he  was  going  with  them,  after  which  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  dismounted,  took  off  their  right-hand  gauntlets, 
and  advancing  to  the  carriage  of  the  princess,  she  shook 
each  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  farewell. 

It  was  a  pretty  scene  in  its  way,  and  no  doubt  the  prince 
meant  all  he  said  about  wanting  to  go  himself.  They  say 
his  royal  mamma  won't  let  him,  but  the  truth  is  he  is  sadly 
out  of  health,  and  has  been  warned  by  his  physicians  for 
some  time  past  to  go  a  slower  pace  than  heretofore,  if  he 
wished  to  feel  the  weight  of  England's  crown  on  his  head. 
The  selection  of  Colonel  Ewart  to  command  the  household 
cavalry  in  his  stead  is  regarded  as  rather  a  snub  to  the 
famous  though  somewhat  eccentric  Colonel  Burnaby,  the 
author  of  "A  Ride  to  Khiva,"  who  has  lately  been  promoted 
to  the  lieutenant-colonency  of  the  Blues.  Among  the  other 
swells  who  went  as  officers  of  the  squadron  were  Lord  Ed- 
ward Somerset,  (the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  son,)  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby,  and  the  Hon.  Oliver  Montagu,  (son  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich).  The  latter  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  was 
so  frequently,  and  somewhat  injuriously  to  the  lady's  reputa- 
tion, coupled  with  that  of  the  Countess  of  Lonsdale  during 
her  husband's  lifetime,  but  who  since  the  earl's  death  and 
the  succession  to  the  title  by  his  brother,  has  rather  given 
up  the  running  in  favor  of  Mr.  Luke  White. 

Lord  Coleridge,  the  Lord   Chief  Justice  of  England,  is 
reported    to   have   accepted    the    invitation     of    the    Bar 
Association  of  New  York  to  pay  them  a  visit  next  year. 
Lord    Coleridge   was  the   attorney-general  who  prosec ,:  ~-< 
the  Tichborne    claimant,   gaining  much  notoriety  tb 
He  is  one  of  the  lew  "  old  school"  lawyers  left  in  E: 
London,  August  11,  1882.  Cockak 
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Sacramento,  Friday  Noon. 
Estee's  nomination  is  a  surprise  to  me.     It  is  not  satis- 
factory.    I  will  reserve  till  next  week  the  privilege  of  defin- 
ing the  Argonaut1  s  position.  PlXLEY. 


In  a  government  where  all  can  vote  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  details  of  party  management  ;  to  know  who  it  is 
who  manages,  and  how  it  is  that  the  machinery  of  our 
political  system  is  manipulated.  In  a  community  that  gov- 
erns itself  through  political  parties  it  is  necessary  to  know 
by  whom  the  party  ranks  are  captained,  and  by  what  means 
and  for  what  ends  the  party  machine  is  run.  We  have  just 
elected  ninety-six  delegates  from  San  Francisco  to  a  Repub- 
lican State  Convention.  Before  this  paper  is  read  it  will  be 
known  whether  the  scheme  that  was  hatched  in  this  city 
shall  have  succeeded  or  not ;  whether  the  candidate  of  the 
machine  shall  have  been  nominated  or  not,  and  whether  the 
slate  shall  pass  through  the  convention  unbroken,  or  whether 
it  shall  be  sponged  clean  by  the  honest  men  of  the  party. 
If  this  were  to  be  the  only  convention  of  the  season  we 
would  not  write  this  article  ;  we  would  accept  the  situation, 
trusting  that  no  serious  consequences  would  result  from  the 
deliberations  of  a  body  in  which  there  are  so  many  intelli- 
gent, brave,  and  honest  men  as  will  be  found  at  Sacramento. 
When  that  body  has  acted,  made  its  platform,  and  nom- 
inated its  candidates,  we  shall  repose  with  great  confidence 
upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  Republican  party 
for  a  result.  To  the  extent  that  candidates  are  deserving,  to 
that  extent  they  will  be  supported  ;  to  that  extent  only  have 
they  any  right  to  expect  support.  All  things  else  being 
equal,  a  Republican  should  vote  for  a  Republican.  All  things 
else  being  equal,  a  Democrat  may  vote  for  a  Democrat,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  an  intelligent  commufiity  be 
caught  supporting  good  men  on  a  bad  platform.  The  can- 
didate who  will  endeavor  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  better 
than  the  principles  he  represents  is  a  hypocrite.  The  candi 
date  who  will  falsely  claim  to  be  controlled  by  party  princi 
pies  which  do  not  satisfy  his  intelligence  and  conscience  is  a 
knave,  and  the  candidate  who  dare  not  avow  his  opposition 
to  a  party  declaration,  if  he  thinks  it  wrong,  is  a  coward, 
Later  in  the  campaign  we  can  make  our  personal  applications 


Let  those  who  claim  to  be  intelligent  and  respectable 
Republicans  consider  by  whom,  how,  and  for  what  purpose 
the  party  machine  is  run  within  their  party  lines.  In  the 
Republican  party,  and  in  the  Democratic  party,  there  is  the 
"machine."  Each  has  its  "boss,"  and  each  its  recognized 
captains,  who  are  of  the  working  force.  The  rank  and  file 
belong  to  both  parties.  The  pimps,  lovers,  and  idlers  ;  the 
criminals,  drunkards,  and  vagrants,  who  compose  so  large  a 
uopulation  in  all  great  cities,  form  a  common  working  force 
j     these  machines.     We  presume  we  will  not  wound  the 

-risibilities  of  Messrs.  Higgins,  Gannon,  Chute  8c   Co.,  of 


the  Republican  party,  nor  of  Christopher  Buckley  or  Mr. 
Samuel  Rainey,  of  the  Democratic  party,  by  recogniz- 
ing them  as  managers  of  their  respective  machines.  They 
are  friends,  and  they  work  together.  Like  attorneys,  they 
work  for  themselves  by  obtaining  from  their  clients  profes- 
sional employment.  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Co.  are  not  retained 
by  the  Republican  party  to  attend  to  its  general  business  ; 
nor  are  Messrs.  Buckley  &  Co.  for  the  Democracy.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  gentlemen  are  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  They  are  neither.  They  are  professional  men. 
They  are  politicians,  working  for  themselves  and  for  money, 
just  as  the  lawyer  works  for  money  for  himself.  One  politi- 
cal firm  works  within  the  Republican  party  ;  the  other 
within  the  Democracy.  State  officials,  legislators,  and  su- 
pervisors are  to  them  in  the  relations  of  judges  and  jurors 
before  whom  they  practice.  Their  clients  are  largely  corpo- 
rations. For  a  consideration  they  will  aid  to  obtain  a  fran- 
chise or  promote  special  legislation.  Between  the  "  bosses" 
there  is  never  any  personal  feeling.  These  machines  often 
run  together,  and  work  in  entire  harmony.  Messrs.  H.  & 
Co.  will  aid  Messrs.  B.  &  Co.  to  carry  a  Democratic  pri- 
mary. B.  &  Co.  will  return  the  favor  to  enable  H.  &  Co.  to 
carry  a  Republican  primary.  Thus  each  firm  secures  the 
convention  of  his  party,  and  secures  the  nominees  of  that 
convention.  When  the  candidates  are  nominated,  Messrs. 
B.  &  Co.  meet  with  Messrs.  H.  &  Co.  and  agree  who 
shall  be  elected.  All  things  being  equal,  each  party 
machine  will  vote  for  and  work  for  its  party,  and 
look  to  its  party  for  the  small  offices  to  reward 
its  workers.  But  if  one  party  has  the  kind  of 
a  man  in  candidacy  that  the  machine  can  not  use, 
then  the  two  machines  unite  on  the  other  candidate,  by  an 
agreement  as  to  the  division  of  appointments,  and  all  the 
pimps,  lovers,  drunkards,  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  office- 
holding  and  office-seeking  workers  of  the  two  machines  unite 
to  elect  those  candidates  with  whom  the  bosses  have  made 
the  best  terms.  Oftentimes  the  machines  get  all  the  deputy- 
ships,  as  we  think  they  did  in  the  case,  of  Stuart  and 

(we  reserve  to  a  later  day  in  the  campaign  the  privilege  of 
giving  the  names  of  the  candidates  with  whom  bargains  shall 
have  been  consummated.)  These  bosses  are  sometimes  in 
desperate  conflict.  These  machines  are  often  in  earnest  op- 
position, just  as  lawyers  who,  getting  deeply  interested  for 
their  respective  clients,  work  zealously  for  them.  When  the 
trial  is  over,  the  lawyers  shake  hands.  When  the  party  war- 
fare is  ended,  the  bosses  "  connubiate."  To  rail  at  Higgins, 
Gannon,  and  Chute  ;  to  scold  at  Buckley  and  Rainey  ;  to  lose 
one's  temper,  and  get  angry  in  writing  or  speaking  about 
them,  is  neither  wise  nor  politic.  It  only  gives  them  addi- 
tional importance,  and  they  are  not  even  offended.  They 
had  rather  be  kicked  than  not  noticed.  A  lawyer  had  rather 
be  advertised  by  abuse  than  to  be  overlooked.  So  the  bosses 
get  business,  and  the  machine  gets  grists,  by  the  constant 
assaults  upon  them.  If  the  Bulletin  had  never  written  of 
the  "  Higginses,"  the  "Gannons,"  the  "Chutes,"  of  Boss 
Buckley,  and  Sam  Rainey,  these  gentlemen  would  not  hold 
the  exalted  positions  they  now  occupy  in  the  estimation  of 
knaves,  nor  would  they  be  regarded  as  so  important  by  fools. 
They  would  not  be  bosses.  George  Hearst  would  not  employ 
them  to  make  him  governor,  nor  would  Horace  Davis  en- 
trust to  them  his  candidacy  for  Congress.  And  there  would 
be  no  machine,  if  from  the  respectable — simply  respectable 
— class  of  society,  there  were  no  one  to  employ  them. 
If  the  gas  company,  and  the  water  company,  and  the 
railroad  companies  had  never  engaged  them  to  carry 
a  convention,  or  hired  them  in  the  lobby,  or  used 
them  for  any  purpose,  but  had  always  treated  all  the  profes- 
sional politicians  as  criminals,  there  would  be  no  such  prac- 
tices within  the  field  of  politics  as  now  exist — that  is,  these 
things  would  not  exist,  it  business  men  performed  their  duty 
as  citizens.  If  the  business  men,  property-owners,  and  tax- 
payers would  take  as  much  interest  as  does  this  robber  class, 
the  corporations,  railroad,  gas  and  water  companies  would 
not  be  compelled  to  hold  their  property,  as  they  now  do,  at 
the  mercy  of  these  conspirators  ;  the  tay-payers  would  not 
be  sweated  as  they  now  are  by  these  soldiers  of  fortune. 
Those  who  have  nothing  are  banded  together  by  thorough 
organization,  and  marshaled  by  competent  leaders,  to  prey 
upon  those  who  have  something.  Millions  are  stolen  which 
property  pays  through  taxation ;  corporations  are  robbed 
and  plundered.  If  the  corporations  would  spend  as  much 
money,  and  put  forth  the  same  effort  to  assist  the  tax-paying 
community  to  resist  these  bosses  and  machines  as  they  do 
to  placate  them  and  buy  them  off,  they  would  not  figure  in 
either  party.  If  the  respectable  element  of  society  would 
combine,  they  could  drive  this  vicious  element  together.  It 
would  be  compelled  to  hide  in  one  party  or  the  other  ;  and 
when  it  was  once  driven  together,  it  could  be  crushed. 


Now,  very  shortly  we  will  have  a  municipal  election  in 
San  Francisco.  These  factions  are  in  command  of  all  the 
party  machinery.  They  will  aid  each  other  to  put  up  nom- 
inating conventions.  Buckley  &  Co.  will  run  one  ;  Higgins 
&  Co.  will  run  the  other.  They  can  not  be  beaten  at  a  pri- 
mary election ;  and  if  by  any  accident  an  independent 
man  is  nominated  for  office  who  has  not  sold  himself  to  the 


machine,  he  will  be  betrayed  and  beaten.  So  long  as  decent, 
property-owning,  tax-paying  citizens  are  divided  and  the 
machines  united,  so  long  will  society  be  governed  by  profes- 
sional politicians,  and  the  party  be  managed  by  bosses. 
The  Bulletin  earnestly  advocated  a  primary  election.  It 
has  been  tried,  and  it  failed,  and  primaries  always  fail. 
More  Democrats  than  Republicans  voted  at  some  of  the 
precincts  at  the  last  Republican  primary.  The  election  was 
a  fraud  in  most  of  the  wards.  It  was  worse — it  was  a  farce. 
The  delegates  are  seldom  representative  men,  and  are  often 
men  without  principle  or  property.  They  go  to  the  conven- 
tion for  the  money  that  is  in  it,  or  to  serve  some  friend  who 
wants  office.  There  has- been  but  one  successful  mode  ever 
found  in  San  Francisco  to  secure  good  conventions,  and  to 
bring  good  results  out  of  a  municipal  scramble — "The  Peo- 
ple's Party,"  "The  Tax -payers'  Party,"  "The  Citizens' 
Party" — the  party  that  came,  purified  and  clean,  out  of  the 
old  Vigilante  organization,  and  gave  San  Francisco  the  best 
municipal  government  it  ever  had  —  the  party  that  was 
essentially  an  independent  party.  It  was  composed  of  the  men 
who  owned  San  Francisco.  It  had  no  County  Committee  ; 
it  held  no  primaries.  It  was  neither  Whig  nor  Democratic; 
it  was  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican.  It  attended 
only  to  city  politics  ;  it  left  State  and  national  politics  to 
the  management  of  parties.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
history  repeated.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  experi- 
ment tried  once  more  of  independence  and  no  party  in  the 
selection  of  officials  for  this  city.  We  should  be  pleased  if 
prominent  merchants  would  take  the  lead  again,  and  call 
together  the  members  of  some  old  and  long-forgotten  con- 
vention. Let  them  name  another  nominating  convention. 
Let  it  meet  in  secret,  and  in  secret  consider  the  claims  of 
all  candidates  for  office.  We  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Dempster, 
William  T.  Coleman,  Sam  Soule,  33  Secretary,  or  the  ever 
vigilant  "  Eye,"  will  call  together  a  convention  of  good  citi- 
zens to  act  as  a  nominating  convention  for  municipal  offi- 
cers. Anything  is  better  than  the  Republican  party  ma- 
chine; anything  is  better  than  the  Democratic  machine.  The 
fact  is,  and  it  is  an  alarming  one,  that  we  are  falling  under 
the  control  of  a  class  of  political  managers,  who  are  "  rob- 
bers" in  a  very  thin  disguise.  This  city  is  drifting  to  con- 
fiscation ;  it  is  drifting  into  the  control  of  an  exceedingly  vije 
and  dangerous  element.  Let  us  quote  from  the  Call  a  de- 
scription of  the  kind  of  political  future  that  is  opening  up  to 
us.  The  description  is  accurate,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
truthful.  We  delight  in  flinging  an  occasional  brickbat  at 
the  Call  office,  but  we  always  hope,  if  it  hits  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, it  will  hit  him  on  one  of  his  soft  spots  where  it  won't  be 
fatal.  We  always  fire  at  his  head.  The  Call  is  more  accu- 
rate and  impartial  in  its  news-gathering  than  any  other 
morning  journal  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  quote  from  it  the 
following : 

The  Seventh  Ward  polling-place  was  at  No.  416  Folsom  Street,  and 
was  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  violence,  disgraceful  in  the  extreme. 
The  two  tickets  in  the  field  were  called  the  '*  Boobar  "  and  "  Harring- 
ton," and  each  faction  had  on  the  ground  the  pick  of  the  roughs  and 
hoodlums  from  all  portions  of  the  city.  Such  a  gathering  of  the  vicious 
and  criminal  element  has  rarely  been  seen  by  those  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  residents  of  that  portion  of  San  Francisco.  The  roughs 
and  malefactors  of  every  ward  seemed  to  be  massed  in  this  particular 
precinct,  and  the  respectable  mechanic  or  business  man  who  endeavored 
to  enjoy  his  right  of  suffrage  was  indeed  in  great  good  luck  if  he  es- 
caped without  injury  to  his  person  or  clothing  at  the  hands  of  paid 
fighters,  whose  sole  object  was  to  prevent  and  obstruct  those 
from  voting  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  men  who  hired  them. 
Few  of  the  real  Republican  voters  of  the  ward  were  permitted  to  vote. 
Occasionally  a  respectable-looking  person  would  fall  into  line,  but 
before  he  could  reach  the  ballot-box  some  person  would  catch  him  by 
the  coat-collar,  drag  him  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  then 
let  go,  disappearing  in  the  crowd.  The  individual  who  was  so  uncere- 
moniously dragged  out  would  naturally  attempt  to  regain  his  place, 
and  then  the  cry  would  be  raised  :  "There's  a  fellow  trying  to  sneak 
in."  A  police  officer's  attention  would  be  called  to  him,  and  a  second 
time  he  would  be  taken  by  the  collar,  and  yanked  out  into  the  street, 
where  he  would  meditate  on  the  beauties  of  our  free  institutions  for  a 
few  moments,  and  depart,  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man.  This  sport  got 
to  be  quite  monotonous  after  awhile,  and  Tom  McCormick,  the  pugil- 
ist, who  was  evidently  the  king-pin  of  the  Boobar  faction,  enlivened 
things  by  displaying  his  powers  on  another  bruiser's  nose.  He  was 
arrested  twice  during  the  day,  but  was  immediately  released  on  bail, 
and  resumed  his  interesting  pastime.  )im  Toland  and  "Yorkey" 
added  to  the  zest  of  the  entertainment  with  their  presence.  John  E. 
Ross,  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  affair,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  securing  votes  for  the  Boobar 
faction.  One  of  Harrington's  friends,  named  Ward,  who  was  acting 
as  challenger  during  his  chief's  absence,  was  dragged  from  his 
position  near  the  door,  knocked  down,  _and  pretty  badly  beaten. 
When  the  polls  closed,  there  were  fully  sixty  persons  waiting  in  line  for 
an  opportunity  to  vote.  As  an  evidence  of  the  disgraceful  manner  in 
which  affairs  were  conducted  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  votes 
were  polled,  although  the  club  roll  showed  four  hundred  and  sixty-two 
names,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  hundred  of  the  ballots  were 
cast  by  bona  fide  Republican  voters,  The  afternoon  was  filled  with 
successive  fights,  and  the  air  was  blue  with  blasphemy  of  the  foulest  na- 
ture. Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  scandalous  and  disgraceful 
elections  ever  held  in  any  ward,  and  reflects  no  credit  on  those  con- 
cerned in  it. 

In  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  No.  37  Ellis  Street,  the 
Call  says  : 

Among  those  most  active  in  this  ward  were  men  known  to  the  police 
as  gamblers,  vagrants,  ' '  lovers,"  and  ward  strikers,  a  class  of  individuals 
who  make  themselves  very  officious  in  ward  clubs,  irrespective  of  party, 
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men  who  owe  allegiance  to  neitber  of  the  great  political  organizations , 
and  whose  only  aim  is  to  dip  in  the  sack  of  those  who  will  pay  most  for 
their  services. 

The  Examiner's  account  is  equally  emphatic  in  its  narra- 
tion of  the  disgraceful  scenes.  We  do  not  quote  from  it 
because  it  is  the  Democratic  organ,  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  its  narration  is  equally  correct. 

The  Chronicle  gives  the  following  as  its  observation  of 
the  Seventh  Ward  contest  : 

In  the  Seventh  Ward  the  professional  politicians  voted  one  hundred 
and  ten  certificates  of  registration,  and  carried  their  ticket  by  about 
sixty  majority.  This  polling  place  was  the  scene  of  the  worst  and 
most  disgraceful  time  ever  witnessed  at  a  primary,  the  details  of  which 
were  superintended  by  William  Higgins  and  Sam  Rainey,  a  Democrat, 
in  person.  The  police  arrested  no  less  than  a  dozen  men,  and  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  about  as  many  fights.  It  was  said  that  some  of 
the  desperadoes  employed  to  do  this  bulldozing  actually  contemplated 
the  assassination  of  William  Harrington,  the  leader  of  the  opposing 
faction,  and  once  during  an  incipient  row  he  was  knocked  down. 

We  commend  all  this  to  the  serious  consideration  of  re- 
flecting minds.  We  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  Republican  and  Democratic  gentlemen  throughout 
the  State,  and  beg  of  them  to  answer  the  question  to  them- 
selves, whether  a  government  can  endure,  law  be  enforced, 
property  protected,  and  personal  liberty  preserved  if  this 
criminal  element  shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  control?  We 
will  not  close  this  article  without  saying  how  deeply  we  re- 
sent the  conduct  of  certain  men  who  consider  themselves 
gentlemen,  and  who  would  be  very  indignant  if  we  named 
them  as  spies  in  the  Republican  camp,  as  traitors  to  princi- 
ple, as  senseless,  willing  tools  of  the  machine,  and  as  selfish, 
cowardly  figure-heads.  When  the  time  comes  we  will  name 
them,  and  will  abide  the  consequences  of  their  indignation. 
We  expect  the  criminal  and  blackguard  class  to  allow  itself 
to  be  used  by  the  machine  ;  but  when  men  of  property, 
of  family,  of  birth,  and  official  position,  who  have  been 
honored  in  the  past,  and  who  are  ambitious  for  the 
future,  consent  to  go  through  a  primary  contest  so  utterly 
disgraceful  as  was  this  recent  one  as  the  candidates  of  the 
machine  ;  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  wheels, 
cogs,  and  levers  in  this  Juggernaut  that  is  crushing  society, 
we  will  indulge  ourself  in  the  luxury  of  naming  them,  and  of 
classifying  them  with  the  vile  company  with  which  they 
associate.  We  have  no  suggestions,  other  than  general  ones, 
to  make  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  calling  a  county 
convention.  We  would  prefer  a  non-partisan  one  ;  but  if  the 
Republicans  are  determined  to  run  a  straight  ticket,  we 
would  not  be  averse  to  the  Republican  County  Committee 
naming  from  the  twelve  wards  twenty-four  good  citizens. 
We  say  good  citizens.  Let  these  twenty-four  name  forty-eight 
others,  more  or  less,  who  shall  act  as  delegates  to  a  nominat- 
ing convention.  We  would  prefer  this  convention  to  be  half 
Democratic  and  half  Republican,  but  all  respectable. 
A  convention  thus  composed  of  good  citizens  could  present 
such  a  ticket  as  no  machine  or  combination  of  machines 
could  defeat.  It  would  sweep  the  city  like  a  broom.  It 
would  bring  out  such  an  array  of  home  defenders  to  fight 
against  the  party  thieves  as  would  be  altogether  irresistible. 


The  Roman  Catholic  journal,"  devoted  to  the  propagation," 
etc.,  says  the  Turkish  empire  will  be  overturned  and  demol- 
ished about  the  year  1SS2,  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion 
quotes  the  prophecy  of  a  celebrated  French  papist  by  the 
name  of  Rohrbacker,  who  wrote  in  1S32.  This  Rohrbacker, 
or  prophet,  or  whatever  he  may  turn  out  to  be,  bases  his 
prophecy  upon  those  of  Daniel  and  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
He  reproduces  all  the  jargon  and  unintelligible  jumble  of 
the  seven  beasts  and  ten  horns,  the  teeth  of  iron,  the  claws 
of  brass,  the  little  horn,  and  the  purple  and  scarlet  woman 
drunk  with  blood  etc.,  and  after  figuring  up  horns,  beasts, 
cities,  kings,  and  kingdoms,  ciphers  out  the  destruction  of 
Islam  and  the  overthrow  of  Mohamedanism  this  year.  This 
Rohrbacker  prophet  of  the  holy  Roman  Church  is  silent 
about  the  agencies  which  are  to  accomplish  this  result.  If 
it  is  England  that  is  thus  predestined  to  overthrow  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  and  to  work  out  such  grand  results  for  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  as  are  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
Rome's  greatest  enemy  ;  if  the  Crescent  is  to  wane  and  fade 
out,  and  over  it  the  Cross  is  to  regain  its  ascendancy  ;  if 
Constantinople  is  to  become  again  an  ecclesiastical  appanage 
to  Rome,  and  if  England  is  the  instrument  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  result,  and  the  war  in  Egypt  the  opportu- 
nity— then  it  would  seem  to  us  that  papal  Rome,  Catholic 
Ireland,  the  Land- League  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  family  journal,  "  devoted  to  the  propagation,"  etc., 
ought  to  call  off  their  dogs  from  England,  dry  up  the  yawp 
of  resolutions  and  the  clamor  of  Irish  oratory,  and  let  the 
Lion  have  full  swing  to  work  out  the  "predictions  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  and  the  other  prophet,  Rohrbacker. 


posed  the  election  of  John  Sedgwick  because  he  was  an 
American,  and  supported  Desmond  because  he  was  not. 
Our  County  Clerk  is  making  a  good  and  clean  administration. 
Alex.Badlam,  the  Assessor,  is  highly  ornamental  but  awfully 
expensive.  O'Grady,  the  Tax-collector,  is  Irish.  John  Cherry 
is  all  right  for  Recorder.  Brickwedel  is  a  full  hand  of 
trumps.  The  Treasurer  is  all  right.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  phenomenal.  The  Mayor  is  an  honest  man,  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  an  improvement  on  any  we  have 
had  in  a  decade.  Some  of  these  men  ought  to  be  renomi- 
nated. It  makes  no  difference  how  nominating  conventions 
are  called,  if  we  get  good  candidates.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  candidates  are  elected,  if  we  get  good  officers.  Prima- 
ries always  were  and  always  will  be  failures.  There  is  no 
way  of  preventing  a  Republican  scalawag  from  voting  at  a 
Democratic  primary,  or  a  Democratic  scalawag  from  voting 
at  a  Republican  primary.  There  has  been  no  mode  yet  in- 
vented for  keeping  either  party  independent  of  the  control  of 
"  bosses."  We  do  not  know  of  any  human  device  for  secur- 
ring  an  honest  and  well-conducted  primary  election.  The 
experience  of  San  Francisco  with  all  parties  for  thirty  years 
past  is  that  the  best  nominating  conventions,  the  best  candi- 
dates, and  the  best  city  governments  come  from  conventions 
arbitrarily  called  and  secretly  conducted.  If  good  men  are 
brought  together  to  make  nominations  nobody  cares  how  it 
is  brought  about,  except  the  men  who  want  office  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends,  or  who  want  to  make  money  out  of 
politics  by  some  indirection. 

The  Roman  Catholic  family  journal,  "devoted  to  the  propa- 
gation," etc.,  in  San  Francisco,  devotes  five  columns  in  defense 
of  the  miracles  at  Knock  and  Lourdes.  The  only  direct  and 
positive  proof  of  the  miraculous  genuflections  of  the  image 
of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  upon  the  gable  end  of  the  par- 
ish church  at  Knock,  in  Ballyhomis,  afforded  by  these  arti- 
cles, is  the  testimony  of  a  young  girl  whose  mother  is  now 
keeping  a  prosperous  boarding-house  for  the  pilgrims  who 
are  thronging  to  this  marvelous  shrine.  This  testimony 
is  amply  sufficient  to  convince  bigots,  fools,  or  even  superior 
minds  who  yield  the  control  of  their  reason  to  ecclesiastical 
authority,  or  allow  their  intelligence  to  be  governed  by  spir- 
itual influences.  No  testimony  can  convince  any  one  of 
sound  sense — one  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — of 
the  possibility  of  any  deviation  from  the  established  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  only  the  irreverent,  and  those  misguided  by 
education,  who  think  God  works  His  healing  miracles  through 
calcined  marl  from  a  parish  church.  This  may  do  for  the 
ignorant  peasantry  of  one  of  Ireland's  poorest  parishes,  but  it 
shocks  the  reason  of  all  intelligent  persons,  and  it  should 
offend  the  pious  mind  as  something  worse  than  blasphemy. 

Our  eloquent  conversational  friend,  the  Hon.  Drury  Me- 
lone,  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion by  the  independent  constituency  of  the  Seventh  Ward, 
as  represented  by  the  machine  of  Mr.  William  Higgins, 
Colonel  Gannon,  and  Richard  Chute,  Esquire.  He  was 
chosen  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  Hon.  Morris  M.  Estee  of 
Napa  for  Governor.  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  recog- 
nize this-  otherwise  respectable  gentleman  as  one  of  the 
utensils.  We  are  not  sorry  to  know  that  he  will  be  hereafter 
identified  by  his  scars.  When  such  men  as  Horace  Davis, 
Dr.  Simpson,  and  Drury  Mdlone  become  the  willing  instru- 
ments of  William  Higgins,  Colonel  Gannon,  and  Richard 
Chute,  Esquire,  we  allow  to  the  machine — bad  as  we  think 
it — the  better  character,  and  one  more  deserving  of  the  re- 
spect of  good  citizens. 

"  The  latest  news  from  Egypt  to-day,"  said  Chairman 
Toohey  to  the  Land-League,  "  is  that  the  English  are  getting 
fearfully  worsted."  A  murmur  of  applause  greeted  this  re- 
mark. Mr.  and  Miss  Golder  sang  a  song,  the  usual  collec- 
tion was  taken  up,  and  the  League  adjourned.  What  a  hop- 
ping and  jumping  there  must  be  among  the  fleas  on  the 
British  lion  when  they  are  informed  of  the  movements  of 
the  Irish  Land-League  in  San  Francisco. 


two  years'  contract  with  the  old  company.  The  new  works 
are  prepared  to  light  two-fifths  of  the  streets  at  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  price  of  the  old  company.  In  a  short  time  the 
new  company  can  light  all  San  Francisco  at  one-fourth  'the 
money  the  old  company  is  now  demanding  for  a  moonlight 
schedule.  Our  supervisors  are  justly  earning  for  themselves 
a  good  name.  We  hope  they  will  deserve  it  by  resisting 
the  golden  arguments,  and  give  the  long-suffering  people  of 
this  city  good  gas  at  low  rates.     More  anon. 

Every  now  and  then  the  hog-wallow  press  of  the  interior 
breaks  out  into  a  spasm  of  personal  denunciation  against 
the  editor  of  the  Argonaut.  Vituperative  and  abusive  lan- 
guage is  regarded  by  the  more  illiterate  and  vulgar  country 
editor  as  strong  writing.  He  sits  upon  an  upturned  nail-keg, 
in  his  unclean  editorial  den,  and  works  himself  into  a  fever 
of  indignation  because  the  views  of  the  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut are  not  his  views.  Unlearned,  coarse,  illogical,  ill- 
tempered,  irrational,  vulgar,  and  malicious,  he  deems  it  the 
right  thing  to  assault  the  Argonaut  and  its  editor  with  vul- 
gar personal  abuse,  because  upon  the  question  of  immigra- 
tion, naturalization,  temperance,  the  Sunday-law,  and  other 
Americanisms,  this  paper  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  crim- 
inal, pauper,  and  vagabond  element  that  is  endeavoring  to 
control  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  endeavoring  to  de- 
stroy its  institutions.  This  country  editor  is,  as  a  rule,  a  for- 
eign-born individual,  usually  a  printer  by  occupation,  who 
by  some  process  of  intellectual  development,  has  been 
transformed  from  the  case  to  the  editorial  chair.  As  a 
rule  he  is  of  Irish  birth  or  lineage  ;  a  papist  in  his  religion, 
and  a  Democrat  in  his  politics.  He  drinks  whisky,  chews  plug 
tobacco,  smokes  a  pipe,  is  unclean  in  his  habits,  immoral 
in  his  practices,  and  living  upon  the  skirmish-ground  and  bor- 
der-land between  blackmail  and  beggary.  His  paper  is  his 
weapon  of  attack,  which  he  uses  as  would  a  bravo  or  a  black- 
guard to  demand  tribute,  or  as  his  mendicant-bag  in  which 
to  receive  alms.  He  hopes,  in  his  assaults  upon  the  Argo- 
nauty  to  commend  himself  to  the  village  idlers  and  politicians, 
among  whom  he  passes  for  an  oracle.  He  hopes  to  obtain 
the  dignity  of  being  kicked  by  us,  and  aspires  to  the  immor- 
tality of  having  himself  named  in  the  Argonaut.  This 
journal  has  now  been  established  five  years,  and  as  yet  no 
blackguard,  Democratic,  Irish  papist,  drunken  country  editor 
has  achieved  that  distinction.  We  have  no  time  for  this 
kind  of  controversy,  no  space  for  it,  and  no  inclination  to 
indulge  in  it.  And  yet  we  will  be  honest  enough  to  admit 
that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  it.  We  enjoy  it ;  it  flatters  us  ; 
it  is  evidence  that  our  shafts  hit ;  it  advertises  the  kind  of 
work  we  are  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  do  ;  it  is  an 
assurance  that  we  are  not  working  in  vain. 

P.  S. — When  this  kind  of  country  editor  writes  and  prints 
personal  assaults  upon  us,  we  would  be  glad  if  he  would 
send  us  his  paper  marked  "  personal,"  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  we  do  not  see  these  assaults.  Friends  in  the  local- 
ity will  oblige  us  by  sending  copies  for  our  scrap-book. 
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The  success  attending  the  convention  that  gave  our  city 
its  present  officials,  and  the  disgraceful  failure  attending  the 
recent  primary  for  delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  are 
suggestive.  Our  Sheriff,  Sedgwick,  is  a  success.  He  was 
elected  after  a  hard  contest  with  one  of  the  Pope's  Demo- 
cratic Irish,  supported  by  both  machines.  Higgins  and  all 
reland,  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  op- 


It  would  seem  as  though,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
San  Francisco,  there  is  a  real  opposition  to  the  old  gas 
company.  The  companies  that  have  been  heretofore  or- 
ganized were  all  either  strangled  in  the  cradle  or  bought  off 
as  they  evidenced  competitive  strength.  These  companies 
were  all  heralded  with  loud  protestations  of  virtuous  pur- 
pose. They  were  all  advertised  as  real  rivals,  and  all 
promised  reduced  prices  and  improved  ga«  ;  but  all  either 
fizzled  out  or  sold  out.  The  Central  Gas-light  Company  has 
come  to  the  front  without  any  fuss  or  brag.  It  is  now  pro- 
ducing gas,  and  has  been  supplying  over  twelve  hundred 
consumers  for  more  than  six  months.  Among  these  con- 
sumers are  the  Palace  and  Grand  hotels,  the  Russ  House, 
the  Tivoli,  the  Free  Public  Library,  and  the  new  Mechanics' 
Pavilion.  At  the  last  place  the  new  light  is  seen  in  its  per- 
fection, and  it  is  a  beautiful  light.  The  works  already  con- 
structed evidence  ample  capital.  The  additional  works  now 
being  constructed  at  the  Fillmore-street  front  are  of  the  very 
best  character,  and  indicate  unlimited  means.  When  con- 
pleted,  San  Francisco  ran  be  easily  reached  in  all  its  parts 
by  its  mains  and  distributing  pipes.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  indicating  an  intention  to  make  a 


It  is  not  without  a  pardonable  amount  of  gratification  that 
we  call  attention  to  the  fifth  plank  in  the  platform  formulated 
by  the  Republican  Convention.  It  reads  :  "  History  and 
"  experience  unite  to  prove  the  necessity  of  prese>ving  one 
"  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest  from  labor.  Without  legis- 
"  lation  on  this  subject,  the  laboring  classes  might  be  com- 
"  pelled  to  continue  in  unceasing  toil;  therefore  we  are  in 
"  favor  of  observing  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation, 
"  and  while  we  expressly  disavow  the  right  or  the  wish  to 
"  force  any  class  of  our  citizens  to  spend  that  day  in  any 
"  particular  manner,  we  do  favor  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  present  Sunday  laws,  or  similar  laws,  providing  for  the 
"  suspension  of  all  unnecessary  business  on  that  day."  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  Argonaut  was  the  first  to  advocate 
such  a  plank,  and  that,  single-handed  and  alone,  it  has  bat- 
tled for  its  adoption,  our  exultation  is  excusable.  There  are 
many  purblind  Republicans  who  fear  this  plank  will  injure 
the  party.  They  were  never  more  mistaken  in  their  lives. 
While  in  the  city  it  is  possible  that  the  cohorts  of  Gin  may 
cause  some  slight  defection  in  the  ranks,  in  the  country  the 
sentiment  is  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Sunday 
law.  The  issue  is  clear-cut — Respectability  and  Repub- 
licanism versus  Gin  and  Democracy.  Not  the  least 
gratifying  feature  of  the  matter  is  that  the  log-rollers  sent  by 
the  so-called  "  League  of  Freedom  "  to  Sacramento  are  re- 
ported as  "  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  Sunday  Law  plank 
in  the  Republican  platform."  We  are  pleased  that  they  are 
displeased.  

In  the  affair  of  the  twenty-sixth  instant  at  Kassassin,  the 
Egyptians  met  their  second  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Although  they  fought  desperately,  the  discipline  and 
superior  equipments  of  the  British  force  were  too  much  for 
their  ill-organized  troops.  It  is  now  said  that  Arabi  Pasha 
would  like  to  make  terms  of  peace.  On  Wednesday  he 
asked  for  an  eight-days'  armistice.  This  may  be  the  prelim- 
inary for  a  larger  demand.  Its  prompt  refusal  by  General 
Wolseley  shows  that  the  British  nation  intends  to  follow  its 
former  policy,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  bif 
unrelenting  energy  until  quarter  without  con<: 
begged  for  by  the  prostrate  rebels. 
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THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

The  Parisian  Jesters. 
Prince  X. ,  a'  noble  stranger  who  has  been  in  Paris 
precisely  forty-eight  hours,  is  asked  :  "  Well,  Prince, 
what  do  you  think  of  our  Parisian  women,  eh?" 
"  Charming  creatures,  indeed  ;  but  you  know  from 
what  I've  seen  of  them  so  far  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the 
constancy  of  their  affections,  you  know." 

A  physician  falls  into  a  fit  while  making  a  round 
of  visits,  and  is  carried  into  a  drug  store.     ' '  Send  for 

Doctor  X ,"  says  somebody.     "No,   no;    not 

for  him,"  says  the  dying  man,  feebly,  at  the 
mention  of  his  rival's  name ;  "  if  he  brought  me  round 
it  would  advertise  him  !     I  prefer  to  die." 

"  Here,  waiter,  a  glass  of  beer  !  "  "  Beer,  sir?  " 
"  Yes,  sir !  Instantly,  sir  !  "  After  the  lapse  of  three 
or  four  minutes,  the  waiter  having  remained  rooted 
to  the  spot,  the  would-be  customer  shouts  again  : 
"  Ho,  waiter  !  That  beer !  "  The  waiter  (moving 
away  at  a  snail's  pace) — "  In  a  minute,  sir  !  I'll  run 
off  and  get  it  now,  sir."  Guest — "You'll  run?  If 
that  is  what  you  call  running,  what  do  you  do  when 
you  walk?"  Waiter  (promptly) — "I  sit  down,  si 
— New  York  World. 


The  Maddening  Waltz. 
Professor  James  P.  Welch,  of  Philadelphia,  an  old 
time  dancing-master,  is  going  to  begin  a  crusade 
against  the  waltz.  He  says  that  the  waltz,  as  now 
danced,  is  peculiarly  immoral  and  shockingly  vulgar. 
We  thought  likely  that  just  as  we  got  so  that  we 
could  walk  around  over  a  lady's  train  to  waltz  time, 
and  felt  as  though  we  could  mingle  in  good  society 
and  join  the  giddy  throng,  some  giant  reformer 
would  sail  in  and  bust  the  whole  business.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  been  left  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Professor  Welch  claims  that  the  dancers,  es- 
pecially among  the  lower  classes,  become  too  contig- 
uous, and  that  at  the  seaside  resorts  waltzers  are  too 
sociable  altogether.  Thi$  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
two  sexes  going  in  swimming  together.  It  was  not 
allowed  when  we  were  a  boy.  Of  course  the  Atlan- 
tic is  a  pretty  big  pond,  and  there  is  room  for  all ; 
but  man  is  a  social  being,  and  he  hates  to  go  four 
miles  away  and  bathe  by  himself  when  he  is  liable  to 
have  a  cramp  and  get  drowned.  He  naturally  wants 
to  bathe  somewhere  where  a  young  woman,  wearing 
a  blue  dressing-sacque  and  a  bracelet,  can  run  in  and 
rescue  him  when  he  gets  a  cramp.  Waltzing,  how- 
ever, should  be  reformed  somewhat.  The  young  man 
who  thinks  he  ought  to  insert  his  nose  in  the  ear  of 
his  partner  while  dancing  ought  to  be  taken  out  in 
the  cloak-room  and  his  attention  called  to  his  error. 
A  large  man  with  a  two-year-old  club  could  explain  it 
to  him  so  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  perfectly 
obvious.  Waltzing  isjust  like  everything  else — it  can 
be  perverted.  Even  the  camp-meeting  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  harsh  and  bitter  criticism.  When 
the  camp-meeting  gets  perverted,  it  is  time  for  us  all 
to  beware.  None  of  us  are  safe.  Whether  in  the 
ball-room,  at  the  seaside,  the  camp-meeting,  or  in 
the  sleeping-car,  the  journalist  is  surrounded  by  a 
cordon  of  disguised  foes,  any  one  of  whom  will  down 
him  if  he  don't  keep  his  eyes  constantly  peeled.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  temptations,  and  consequent  victo- 
ries or  defeats.  Let  us,  therefore,  brethren  of  the  I 
press,  so  live  that  the  first  man  who  points  the  finger  I 


of  scorn  at  us  may  be  worn  out  on  the  cold  bosom  of 
earth.  — Laramie  Boomerang. 

Look  Not  upon  the  Soda. 
There  is  a  beautiful  young  lady  in  this  city,  a  tem- 
perance girl,  who  has  a  pair  of  eyes  that  sparkle  so 
that  a  stranger  would  think  she  was  winking  when 
she  looked  up  and  smiled.  She  was  on  the  way  to 
the  temperance  lodge  the  other  night,  and  stopped 
at  a  soda  fountain  to  get  a  glass  of  soda,  and  when' 
the  clerk  asked  what  flavor  she  would  have,  she 
looked  up,  and  smiled,  and  said:  "  I  will  leave  that 
to  you."  The  clerk  said  afterward,  when  her  brother 
came  in  after  the  lodge  was  out,  to  whip  him,  that 
he  would  have  sworn  she  winked.  It  seems  some  of 
the  customers  want  a  little  brandy  in  their  soda,  and 
the  proprietor  told  the  clerk  when  anybody  winked 
and  looked  sort  of  cunning,  to  put  in  a  little  brandy 
with  the  flavoring.  The  soda  began  to  take  effect  on 
the  girl  just  as  she  got  into  the  ante-room,  and  in- 
stead of  whispering  the  pass-word  to  the  outside  sen- 
tinel, that  worthy  official,  who  is  a  young  married 
man,  says  she  put  her  mouth  up  to  his  ear,  and  bit 
it,  and  then  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  He 
would  not  have  cared  so  much  about  this,  only  his 
wife  was  in  the  ante-room  putting  on  her  regalia. 
The  soda  girl  also  caused  remarks  in  the  ante-room 
by  getting  into  her  regalia  feet  first,  and  pulling  it  on 
as  she  would  a  pair  of  trousers.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  door  which  the  applicant  for  admission  puts  her 
mouth  up  to,  and  whispers  the  pass-word  into  the  ear 
of  the  inside  sentinel,  who  is  a  lady.  The  soda  girl 
put  her  mouth  up  to  the  hole,  after  giving  three  distinct 
raps,  and  as  the  ear  of  the  sentinel  covered  the  hole 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door,  the  soda  girl  said  : 
"Set 'em  up.  Soda  with  perfu  (hie)  mery  in  it."  As  the 
regular  quarterly  pass-word  was  "'Strong  drink  is 
raging,"  and  the  inside  sentinel  smelled  liquor  on  the 
breath  of  the  applicant,  she  thought  some  saloon 
character  was  trying  to  get  into  the  lodge,  so  she 
drew  her  stuffed  club,  the  badge  of  her  office,  and 
opened  the  door.  Seeing  that  it  was  a  member,  the 
guard  let  the  girl  in,  after  reprimanding  her  for  her 
levity,  and  the  girl  marched  to  the  middle  of  the 
floor.  The  custom  is  for  a  member  on  entering  to 
go  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  look  at  the  grand 
worthy  chair-holder,  and  place  the  right  index-finger 
to  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  and  keep  it  there  until 
the  chairman  responds,  when  the  new-comer  takes  a 
seat.  The  girl  instead  placed  her  thumb  to  her  nose, 
and  wiggled  her  fingers,  and  went  and  took  a  seat 
beside  the  chaplain,  and  put  her  feet  upon  the  desk 
in  front  of  the  good  man.  The  chaplain  fainted,  the 
worthy  chairman  declared  a  recess,  and  the  members 
all  gathered  around  the  sister,  whose  face  was  flushed. 
The  sisters  tried  to  get  her  into  the  ante-room,  and 
soak  her  head,  but  she  said  she  wanted  to  ride  the 
goat,  and  she  took  a  run  and  jump,  and  sat  upon  a 
table  as  though  it  was  a  side-saddle,  and  laughed  so 
loud  the  brothers  and  sisters  thought  she  would  dis- 
turb the  worshipers  in  a  saloon  not  far  away.  Finally 
the  choir  struck  up  the  tune,  "  Cold  water,  bright 
water,"  and  the  soda  girl  sung  :  "  Johnny  fill  up  the 
bowl,"  and  tried  to  put  her  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes 
of  her  vest,  and  walk  like  Pat  Rooney.  The  brother 
finally  got  her  to  go  home,  and  now  it  is  a  go-as-you- 
please  between  the  girl  and  the  drug-clerk  and  the 
proprietor  and  the  girl's  brother  as  to  who  is  to 
blame.—  Milwaukee  Sun. 


The  Parlor  Bed-room. 
"  On  sundry  occasions,"  said  the  Jester,  "I  have 
been  sentenced  to  pass  one  night  in  solitary  conhne- 
ment  in  the  modern  chamber  of  horrors  known  as 
the  spare  room."  The  passengers  all  groaned  in 
horrible  chorus,  and  closing  the  car  windows  moved  a 
little  nearer  the  stove.  "Yes,"  said  the  tall,  thin  pas- 
senger, "  it  is  on  the  first  floor,  next  to  the  roof,  and 
the  cold,  steel-blue  starlight  glitters  in  through  the 
dormer  window,  and  sometimes  between  the  shin- 
gles." "And  you  can  reach  out  of  bed  with  your 
hands,"  said  the  man  on  the  wood-box,  "and  scrape 
enough  frost  off  the  walls  to  make  a  snowball  as  big 
as  a  turnip."  "They  wont  let  you  have  a  light,"  the 
sad  passenger  said  ;  ' '  the  old  man  says  there  is  a 
heap  of  lumber  and  trash  in  the  room,  and  they're 
afraid  you'll  set  fire  to  something."  "  As  you  grope 
your  rayless  way  across  the  room,"  said  the  Jester, 
"you  bump  your  head  against  all  manner  of  things 
you  don't  know  the  names  of ;  bundles,  and  bunches 
of  seed  things,  and  weeds  and  '  yarbs '  hanging  up  to 
dry,  sift  withered  leaves  down  your  back  every  time 
you  strike  a  bunch,  and  this  makes  it  mighty  com- 
fortable for  you  while  you  sleep.  And  about  half  way 
across  the  room  to  the  bed,  you  black  your  eye  and 
knock  yourself  down  with  an  ear  of  corn,  hard  as 
flint  and  twenty-two  inches  long — took  the  first  pre- 
mium at  the  county  fair  eight  years  before,  and  the 
old  man's  had  it  hanging  from^the  rafter  ever  since." 
"And  if  you  sit  up  right  suddenly  in  the  night,"  said 
the  sad  passenger,  "you  run  a  scythe  in  your  eye 
that  hangs  over  the  head-board."  "The  sheets 
are  not  so  thick  as  tin  plates,"  said  the 
tall,  thin  passenger,  "but  they're  a  great  deal 
colder."  "And  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
short  you  are,"  said  the  Jester,  "the  blankets  are 
always  about  six  or  eight  inches  shorter  than  you  are. 
And  if  you  tuck  them  around  your  neck  and  under 
your  chin,  your  feet  stick  out  all  night."  "And  in 
that  house,"  said  Endymion,  "  they  eat  breakfast  in 
the  night,  every  time.  You  hear  the  old  man  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  night  shouting  at  the  family  to  get 
up  and  eat.  You  think  there  is  a  fire  somewhere,  and 
you  want  to  run  and  jump  into  it,  so  you  make  a 
rush  for  the  stairway,  miss  your  way,  walk  out  of  the 
dormer  window,  slide  down  the  snowy  roof,  and  land 
down  among  the  cattle."  "  It's  all  right,  though," 
said  the  brakeman,  ' '  for  the  cattle  toss  you  right  back 
through  the  window  again,  and  you  go  down  stairs 
all  right.  When  you  find  the  alarm  is  only  for  break- 
fast, you  say  you  believe  you'd  like  to  wash  your  face 
and  hands  before  you  eat.  '  AM  right,'  they  tell  you, 
'  you'll  find  the  trough  right  by  the  well,  over  in  the 
twenty-acre  piece,  down  by  the  timber.'  That's  a 
mile  and  a-half  away,  and  the  snow  knee  deep.  The 
first  man  who  performs  his  ablutions  breaks  the  path 
for  the  rest  of  the  family."  "You  find  a  towel,"  said 
the  cross  passenger,  "  about  six  feet  long,  leaning  up 
against  the  end  of  the  smoke-house.  You  bang  it 
against  the  corner  of  the  house  a  few  times,  to  make 
some  breaks  in  it  so  that  you  can  fold  it  up  and  carry 
it  under  your  arm,  like  a  piece  of  bark.  You  start 
away,  but  you  come  back  and  say  you'd  like  a  piece 
of  soap.  '  All  right. '  They  give  you  a  gallon  of 
soap  in  a  stone  jar  two  feet  high.  You  say  you  pre- 
fer toilet  soap,  and  they  give  you  a  bar  three  feet 
long,  and  hard  as  an  ax-helve."  But  here  the 
whistle  blew  long  and  loud,  and  the  passengers  hur- 
ried away  to  a  hotel  full  of  solid  comfort.  — Burdette. 


A    REBEL    SONG. 


[The  following  lyric  possesses  great  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  seldom  appeared  in  print  in  the  North,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  very  popular  among  Stonewall  Jackson's 
soldiers,  as  they  sat  around  their  camp-fires  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah.1 

"  Come,  cheerily,  men,  pile  on  the  rails 
And  stir  the  camp-fires  bright, 
No  matter  .if  the  canteen  fails, 
We'll  have  a  roaring  night. 
Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along, 
There  burly  Blue-Ridge  echoes  strong, 
To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 
Of  'Stonewall  Jackson's  way.' 

"  We  see  him  now  ;  his  old  slouched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew, 
His  smooth  dry  smile,  his  speech  so  pat, 

So  firm,  so  bold,  so  true  ; 
The  Blue-Light  elder  knows  'em  well 
Says  he,  '  That's  Banks.    He's  fond  of  shell, 
Lord  save  his  soul !  We'll  give  him  hell ! ' 

That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way.' 

"  Silence  !  Ground  arras  !  Kneel  all  ! 
Hats  off ! 
Old  '  Stonewall's'  going  to  pray  ! 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff ! 

Attention  !     '  Tis  his  way. 
Kneeling  upon  his  native  sod, 
In  forma  pauperis  to  his  God — 
'  Stretch  forth  thine  arm— lay  bare  thy  rod  ! 
Amen.'    That's  '  Stonewall's  '  way. 

"  He's  in  the  saddle  now.     Fall  in  1 
Steady  the  whole  brigade !   - 
Hill's  at  the  ford,  cut  off;  he'll  win 
His  -way  out,  ball  or  blade. 
No  matter  if  our  shoes  be  worn  ; 
No  matter  if  our  feet  be  torn — 
Quick  step  !    We'll  with  him  before  morn 
In  'Stonewall  Jackson's  way.' 

' '  The  bright  sun  scatters  back  the  mists 
Of  morning — and,  by  George  ! 
There's  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists 

Hemmed  by  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  Yankees  whipped  before  ! 
'  Bayonets  and  grape,'  hear  Stonewall  roar; 
*  Charge,  Ashby  !     Pay  off  Stuart's  score 
In  Stonewall  Jackson's  way.' 

"  Ah,  woman  !   wait,  and  watch,  and  yearn 
For  news  of  Stonewall's  band  ; 

Ah,  widow  !  read  with  eyes  that  burn 
That  ring  upon  thy  hand  ; 

Ah,  maiden  !  weep  on,  hope  on,  pray  on, 

Thy  lot  is  not  so  all  forlorn  ; 

The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  born 
That  gets  in  '  Stonewall's'  way." 


A  notorious  scamp,  much  affected  in  a  revival, 
once  went  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  said  to  him,  in 
the  religious  parlance  of  the  time  :  "  I  realize  that  I 
am  the  chief  of  sinners. "  ' '  Glad  to  hear  it, "  replied 
the  dominie  ;  ' '  your  neighbors  have  long  realized  it " 
"  I  feel,"  persisted  the  whining  penitent,  "  that  I  am 
willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God."  "  Well," 
replied  the  hard-hearted  preacher,  ' '  I  don't  know  any- 
body around  here  that  would  have  the  slightest  objec- 
tion." 


COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  BAKING  POWDERS. 


ROYAL  I  Cream  Tartar  Powder) 

GRANT'S  (Alum  Powder)* 

RtTMFORD'S  (Phosphate),  when  fresh--  -§|§ 

HAHTORD'S,  when  fresh 

READHEAD'S 

CHARM  (Alum  Powder)* 

AMAZON  (Alum  Powder)* 

CLEVELAND'S  (Short  weight,  %  oz.)- 

PIONEER  (San  Francisco) 

CZAR 

DR.  PRICES 

SHOW  FLAKE  (Graffs,  St.  Paul) 

LEWIS' 

CONGRESS 

HECKER'S 

GILLET'S 
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HAHTORD'S,  when  not  fresh 

C.  E.  ANDREWS  &  CO.  (Contains  alum)! 
(Milwaukee.)  "Regal."* 

BULK  (Powder  sold  loose). 

RDMFORD'S  when  not  fresh . 


NOTE— The  above  DIAGRAM  illustrates  the  comparative  strength  of  various  Baking  Powders,  as  shown  by  Chemical  Analysis  and  experiments  made  by  Prof. 
SCHEDLER.  A  one-pound  can  of  each  Powder  was  taken,  the  total  leavening  power  of  volume  in  each  can  calculated,  the  result  being  as  indicated  m  the  above 
diagram.  This  practical  test  for  strength  by  Prof.  SCHEDLER  only  proves  what  every  observant  consumer  of  the  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  knows  by  experience, 
that  while  it  costs  a  few  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  it  is  far  more  economical,  and,  besides,  affords  the  advantage  of  better  work. 

A  SINGLE  TRIAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  WILL  CONVINCE  ANY  FAIR-MINDED  PERSON  OF  THESE  FACTS. 

*  While  this  Diagram  shows  some  of  the  alum  Powders  to  be  of  a  higher  degree  of  strength  than  ordinary  Powders  ranked  below  them,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  they  have  any  value. 
All  alum  Baking  Powders,  no  matter  how  high  their  strength,  are  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous. 

REPORTS    OF    GOVERNMENT    CHEMISTS,    DRS.    LOVE    AND    MOTT. 

"  I  have  tested  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  which  I  have  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  find  it  composed  of  pure  and  wholesome  ingredients.     It  is  a  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit,  and  does  not  contain  either  alum,  or  phosphates,  or  other  injurious  substances.  £•  ^  ~xXSi   vj?"    i?\. 

"  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  absolutely  pure.  ...  MOTT,  Ph.  D. 

"I  have  examined  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  myself  in  the  market.     I  find  it  entirely  free  from  alum,  terra  alba,  or  other  injurious  substances. 

"  HENRY  MORTON,  M.  D.,  President  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.^ 

' '  I  have  analyzed  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder.     The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  pure  and  wholesome.  S.  DANA  HAYES,  State  Assayer,  Massachusetts. 

' '  June  23,  1882. — 1  have  made  a  careful  analytical  test  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  purchased  by  myself  in  the  open  market  here,  and  in  the  original  package.     I  find  it  to  be  a  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 
of  the  highest  degree  ot  strength,  containing  nothing  but  pure,  wholesome,  and  useful  ingredients.  JUAN  H.   WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  Analytical  Chemist,  formerly  Wright  Sc  Merrill,  St.  Louis. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  received  the  highest  award  over  all  competitors  at  the  Vienna  World's  Exposition,  1873  ;  at  the  Centennial,  Philadelphia,  1876  ;  at  the  American  Institute,  and  at  State 
Fairs  throughout  the  country.  No  other  article  of  human  food  has  received  such  high,  emphatic,  and  universal  indorsement  from  eminent  chemists,  physicians,  scientists,  and  boards  of  health  all  overtha  world. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  COMPANY,  106  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
WILLIAM   T.    COLEMAN    <fc    CO.,    SOLE    AGENTS. 
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HAWTHORNE'S  POSTHUMOUS  NOVEL. 

The  literary  circles  of  Boston  are  at  present  much 
interested  over  the  contest  in  the  Hawthorne  family. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  the  publishers,  recently 
issued  a  circular  stating  that  they  would  shortly  pub- 
lish a  posthumous  novel  by  the  late  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, entitled,  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's Secret."  Messrs. 
Osgood  &  Co.   were  understood   to   have   obtained 
their  information,  together  with  the  manuscript,  from 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne.     The  latter  gentleman,  at  all 
events,  was  to  furnish,   it  was  said,  a  preface  to  the 
book.     According  to  this  first  statement,  the  manu- 
script of  the  story  was  discovered  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  novelist,  and  upon  being  deciphered,  re- 
vealed an  almost  perfectly  developed  and  finished 
work,  requiring  only  a  few  touches  by  way  of  revision 
or  addition  in  unimportant  particulars.      This  pro- 
duction had  lain  unknown  in  a  trunk  for  eighteen 
years,  and  this  treasure-laden  trunk  had  "accompa- 
nied the  family,"  (presumedly  that  of  Julian  Haw- 
thorne.)    and     had     been    in      Europe     most    of 
the    time    since    the    last    publication    of    Haw- 
thorne's   posthumous    works.     This    circular    was 
copied    by    the    Boston    Advertiser,    which    jour- 
nal   also     appended      a      long     note,     discussing 
the  forthcoming  book,  and  also  its  great  author's 
peculiarities  of  writing.      The  announcement,  how- 
ever, was  promptly  followed  by  a  denial  on  the  part 
of  Mr.   Hawthorne's   daughter,  who    is   now   Mrs. 
Lathrop,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  in  existence  as 
a  complete  romance  by  her  father.     She  explains  in 
detail  the  disposition  made  of  her  father's   papers 
after  his  death,  and  avers  that  a  finished  work,  such 
as  "  Doctor  Grimshawe's  Secret  "  is  asserted  to  be, 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  member  of 
the  family.      She  denies  a  number   of  minor  aver- 
ments made  in  the  Advertiser  statement,  and  un- 
questionably   leaves   upon    the    mind    \hp   impres- 
sion   that,    in    her   judgment,    the    publication    of 
the    forthcoming    novel   under    her    father's    name 
would  be  an  unscrupulous  forgery      To  a  reporter 
of  the    Boston   Traveller  her    husband    observed  : 
"  Of  this  new  romance  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
There  was  a  fragment,  a  study  for  a  romance,  among 
Mr.   Hawthorne's  papers,  whose  character  and  mo- 
tive correspond  with  that  announced  in  the  forth- 
coming work,  but  it  was  only  a  fragment.     At  the 
time  of  Mrs.   Hawthorne's   death  all  of  Mr.   Haw- 
thorne's papers  were  in  her  possession.     She  died  in 
London,  and  her  two  daughters  only  were  with  her 
at  the  time,  Julian  Hawthorne  being  then  in  America. 
After  her  death,  my  wife — who  was  not  my  wife 
then,"  he  said,  smiling — "  carefully  went  over  all  ihe 
papers  left,   giving   them   two  examinations.      We 
found  the  MS.  of  '  Septimus  Felton,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  October,  1872,  and 
among  others  this  '  unrelated  fragment '  to  which  I 
refer.     This  consisted  of  a  manuscript  book,  written 
in  1858,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  study  for 
a  new  romance.  ,  While  its  plan  was  radically  differ- 
ent from  '  Septimus,'  there  were  also  many  points  of 
resemblance.      Some  time  after  our  marriage,   Mr. 
Hawthorne's   papers  and  literary   remains  were  di- 
vided, and  this  sketch  was  among  the  papers  that 
passed  into  the  possession   of  Julian  Hawthorne." 
For  a  time  it  was  expected  that  the  grave  misgivings 
excited  by  Mrs.  Lathrop's  statement  might  be  set  at 
rest  by  explanations,  which,  it  was  understood,  had 
been  requested  from  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  by  those 
who  had  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  original 
announcement.     But  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  in- 
terview of  a  special  correspondent  with   Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne,  whose  results  were  printed  in  the  Ad- 
vertiser on  August  16th,    were    satisfactory.      The 
correspondent  begins  by  acknowledging  that  much 
of  the  first  statement  published  in  the  Advertiser  was 
incorrect;  that  the  novel  "is  not  as  complete  a  work" 
as  was  asserted  ;  that  there  is  "  a  small  break  in  the 
middle,"  and  that  "several  chapters  are  needed  to 
finish  the  book."     He  admits,  too,  that  the  hand- 
writing is  very  different  from  several  specimens  of 
Hawthorne's  manuscript  which  he  had  seen.     The 
writer  of  the  communication  likewise  acknowledges 
that    Mrs.     Lathrop    was    right    in    contradicting 
several  of  the  minor  affirmations  in  the  first  state- 
ment, relating  for  the  most  part  to  the  elder  Haw- 
thorne's literary  habits.     On   the  other  hand,  this 
special  correspondent  has  seen  the  manuscript  of  ' '  Dr. 
Grimshawe's  Secret."  "The  writing,"  he  says,  "and 
its  evident  age — for  it  is  old  and  brown — are  proof 
to  the  eye  at  once  that  the  manuscript  is  a  genuine 
work  of  Hawthorne."     Regarding  this  statement,  the 
New  York  Sun  remarks  :    "  The  fact  that  it  is   old 
and  brown  proves  nothing  as  to  authorship  ;  and  the 
correspondent  has  just  said  that  the  writing  differed 
notably  from  other  specimens  of  Hawthorne's.     The 
interview  with  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  published  in 
the  Advertiser,  leaves  the  controversy  just  where  it 
was  before.     Mr.  Hawthorne  produces  a  manuscript 
which  he  says  was  his  father's.     Mrs.  Lathrop  says 
that  no  such    manuscript    was  among  her  father's 
papers.     No  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  it  might 
have  been  there,  and  yet  have  escaped  her  notice. 
On  the  whole,  we  advise  the  publishers  to  insist  upon 
a  somewhat  closer  investigation  of  the  matter,  and 
meanwhile  it  might  be  well  for  them  to  name  their 
authority    for    the  original  announcement,   part  of 
which,  at  least,  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  been 
incorrect." 


CCXLIV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six     Persons— Sunday, 

September  4th. 

Crab  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Breaded  Lamb  Chops. 

Tomato  Sauce.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Boiled  Ham. 
Fried  Egg-plant.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Venison. 

Currant  Jelly  and  Port-wine  Sauce. 

Beets,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Jelly  Custards. 

Sponge  Cake,  Pears,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 

Plums,  Gages,  Figs,  Apples,  and  Grapes. 
Jelly  Custards. — Make  a  custard  of  one  quart  of  milk 
and  six  eggs,  sweeten  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  boil  gently 
until  it  thickens  well,  and  flavor  with  vanilla  when  cold. 
Fill  your  custard-glasses  two-thirds  full,  and  heap  with 
jelly.  Use  red  for  half  of  the  glasses  and  yellow  for  the 
remainder.  , 

An  eccentric  old  gentleman  who  had  married  his 
second  wife,  a  hoydenish  young  creature,  entertained 
a  party  of  gentlemen  one  afternoon,  and  was  much 
chagrined  by  the  non-appearance  of  his  girlish  spouse. 
Upon  inquiring  he  ascertained  that  she  was  in  the 
garden,  and  thereupon  invited  his  guests  out  to  be 
introduced  to  her.  As  they  rose  to  accept  the  invita- 
,  tion,  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  exclaimed  :  "Don't 
do  it,  dad!"  "Why  not?"  he  asked,  angrily. 
"Because,"  returned  the  boy,  half  apologetically, 
"  she's  up  a  cherry  tree." 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Peeping  Tom. 
There  was  a  wife  in  Coventry 

Whose  name  was  Mrs.  Brown  ; 
Her  husband  was  a  high-toned  bird — 

The  mayor  of  the  town. 
He  did  misuse  the  people  so 

It  raised  an  awful  storm, 
Till  Mrs.  Brown  declared  she  would 

Inaugurate  reform. 
The  old  gent  said  he'd  yield  him  to 

The  prayers  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
If  she  would  ride  upon  a  mule 

All  naked  through  the  town. 
She  quick  did  let  the  people  know 

The  promise  of  old  Brown, 
And  they  unto  their  houses  hied 

While  she  rode  through  the  town. 
But  one  old  rooster,  bald  and  gray, 

Upon  his  knees  went  down, 
And  peeped  out  through  the  keyhole  at 

The  disrobed  Mrs.  Brown. 
Straightway  his  eyes  fell  out,  and  he 

Forevermore  was  blind, 
And  ever  after  lived  a  life 

Detested  by  mankind. 
But  always,  to  his  dying  day, 

That  ornery  rooster  bald 
The  sight  of  glowing  Mrs.  Brown 
With  unfeigned  bliss  recalled. 

—  Unknown  Liar. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


An  Orthographical  Fancy. 
With  tragic  air  the  lovelorn  heir 

Once  chased  the  chaste  Louise  ; 
She  quickly  guessed  her  guest  was  there 

To  please  her  with  his  pleas. 
Now  at  her  side  he  kneeling  sighed 
His  sighs  of  woeful  size — 
'  Oh,  hear  me  here,  for  lo  !  most  low 
I  rise  before  your  eyes. 
This  soul  is  sole  thine  own,  Louise — 

'Twill  never  wean,  I  ween, 
The  love  that  I — aye,  e'er  shall  feel, 
Though  mean  may  be  its  mien." 
'  You  know  I  can  not  tell  you  no," 
The  maid  made  answer  true — 
'  I  love  you  aught,  as  sure  I  ought — 

To  you  'tis  due  I  do  ! " 
"  Since  you  are  won,  O  fairest  one  ! 
The  marriage  rite  is  right; 
The  chapel  aisle  I'll  lead  you  up 
This  night !  "  exclaimed  the  knight. 

— H.  C.  Dod«e, 

A  Murderous  Symposium. 
THE    CUCUMBER. 

I  am  the  festive  cucumber, 
My  victims  by  thousands  I  number, 
In  the  still  night-time 
*  The  stairs  they  climb, 

In  garments  of  rosewood  lumber. 


THE   HOLE   IN  THE  ICE. 

Oh,  come  and  tumble  through  me, 
Small  boy  with  eyes  of  blue, 

My  depths  are  dark  and  gloomy, 
But  cool  enough  for  you. 

Yes,  I  will  keep  you  nice  and  cool, 

Then  you  won't  have  to  go  to  school 


THE  BLOWN-OUT  GAS. 

O  sweet  to  me  when  Corydon  takes  Chloe 
Daown  ter  the  city  fer  ter  see  the  sights, 

Her  bunnit  might  be  called  a  trifle  showy — 
His  cotton  gloves  are  neither  lefts  nor  rights. 

O'  nights 
He  blows  me  out,  and  I,  most  unpretentious 
Asphyx  them  into  the  Sweet  Subsequentious 


THE  MULE. 

They  have  twisted  my  tender  and  touching  tale, 

And  I  really  know  not  why  ; 
But  somehow  or  other,  each  took  a  sail 

To  the  Saccharine  By-and-by. 

THE   KEROSENE   CAN. 

When  the  wind  whistles  and  the  snow  drifts  higher, 

The  maiden  lifteth  me  to  light  the  figher, 

Oh,  never  more  will  Connemara  see 

That  fair  young  exile  skipping  gay  and  free 

Among  the  pigs  about  the  cabin  yard  ; 

She's  all  on  hand ;  but  rather  tired  and  charred. 


THE  TOY  PISTOL. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 

OSWEGO 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


HTHE  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTION 

■*■  called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYU'M.  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  r882,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  IX AUK,  91.  D. 

References — Dr.  X.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  G.  A.  ShurtleflT,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 


(Established  1S34,) 


HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

GommissionMerghants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A    SPECIALTY. 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


0  you  poor  rivals, 
Tuppenny  rivals, 
Six  for  a  centlet, 
Hear  my  old  war-whoop  : 

1  can  discount  you, 
Every  occasion. 
Lo,  when  I  tackle 
Small  boy  superfluous, 
I  am  a  terror, 
Terror  from  Wayback, 
W.  County. 
For  I  can  check  their 
Native  garrulity, 
Giving  them  lockjaw  ; 
Prithee,  friend,  make  no 
Error  about  it. 
—  V.  Hugo  Dusenbury,  Professional  Poet  of  Puck. 


Let  us  decide  this 
Right  now  or  never ! 
I  will  appoint  my 
Umpire  to  judge  it. 
Death,  my  old  partner, 
Kindly  inform  us 
If  of  these  rivals, 
Variously  harmful, 
I  am  not  surely 
Past  peradventure 
Leader  and  chieftain — 
Deadliest  and  direst? 

Death: 
Past  peradventure, 
Thine  is  the  biscuit. 


-do; 


-FA,' 


Bewailings  of  a  "  Broken  Baritone." 

Alas!  alas!  "my  cake  is 

"  My  sun  of  life  has  set," 

B  ut,  could  I  keep  a  single 

"  I  might  be  happy  yet." 

C  haunting  on  E's  no  ease  to 

At  upper  notes  I  strain, 

D  oubtful  of  F  A — "so  near  yet 

I  strive  for  it  in  vain. 

E  "n  dead-heads  long  have  "damned  my 

"Too  flat!"  "You're  old,"  they  cry, 

Fools!  "old  SOL  sinks  by  nature's 

So  "  how  is  that  for  high?" 

G  one  are  those  that  I  used  to 

A  DO,  RE,  MI,  FA  and  near, 
Naught's  left  me  but — to  drink-  to  die — 
MySOL,  LA,  Si's  my  "bier!" 

— Boston  Times. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO. 
AGENTS, 

131  and  133  market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


39  Clay  Street, 


Telephone  No.  35. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.   AOOLPH1   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-*     Street 
JSTLiberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581  and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers 

Mirrors.  Cornices,  Uaruwood  mantles.  Picture 
Frames,  ana  Brlc-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -         -      335  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  ROLLINC  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

E,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ABOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


IRA   P.   RANKIN. 


P,   BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &  CO., 


127  to  132  First  Street, 


San  Frunclsce. 


Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills  .Engines— 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  (\f\  8  g  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 ,  1 1 11 1      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUrtS-  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

IIS    and    120    Beale    Street,    S.   F. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  ComniissionMerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 
204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TABER,  DARKER  &  Co. 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLEi 
GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Fra 


1 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


If  the  accomplished  Union  Square  Company  had 
sought  long  and  far  for  something  with  which  to  re- 
lieve the  tension  of  interest  in  "  Daniel  Rochat,"  and 
give  an  interval  of  dullness  before  the  sensational 
"Lights  o' London  "  flashed  upon  us,  they  could 
not  have  hit  it  more  unerringly  than  in  "  The  False 
Friend."  -It  is  a  pyramid  of  intentions,  and  nothing 
more.  One  feels  constantly  that  something  must 
happen,  something  must  be  done,  something  must  be 
said  ;  but  nothing  ever  is  done  or  said  of  any  import- 
ance, for  there  is  not  a  strong  scene  in  the  play.  The 
work  is  well  laid  on,  but  after  that  the  artist's  cun- 
ning failed  him.  For  some  unreasonable  reason  it  is 
generally  a  bad  lookout  when  a  play  begins  with  a 
prologue.  It  is  like  a  house  built  upon  stilts — which 
may  be  a  very  good  sort  of  a  house,,  but  has  a  tre- 
mendous vista  of  foundation.  One  likes  to  be 
plunged  at  once  into  the  thick  of  the  story  in  a  play, 
and  let  it  unravel  itself.  And  yet,  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  omitted  the  Australian 
canyon  in  this  new  phase  of  the  Tichborne  tale.  By 
the  way,  we  need  not  consider  our  avtour  propre 
wounded  so  long  as  they  spell  it  "canyon,"  but  all 
the  world  knows  that  California  has  a  patent  right  to 
the  "  canon,"  as  Australia  has  to  the  bush,  or  India 
to  the  jungle,  or  Ireland  to  the  bog,  though  there  be 
bushes,  and  jungles,  and  bogs  elsewhere. 

We  are  taken  from  the  lonely  scene  under  the  an- 
tipodean sky  to  the  lawn  of  Fielding  manor,  where 
at  least  half  a  dozen  tenants,  in  blouses  and  clogs, 
are  bleating  a  weak  hurrah  for  the  coming  home  of 
the  prodigal.  Some  of  the  resident  gentry  are  dis- 
creetly distributed  upon  the  green,  and  an  old  lady 
of  eighty-two,  and  perhaps  some  months  and  some 
days — though,  contrary  to  custom,  these  trifling  addi- 
tions are  not  mentioned — is  wheeled  in  an  invalid's 
perambulator  by  an  old  serving-man,  who  looks  like 
Kerry,  and  acts  with  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
Queen's  John  Brown.  As  these  two  are  the  only  pic- 
turesque-looking ones  in  the  play,  so  they  are  the 
only  two  parts  worth  playing. 

As  for  Lucian  Gleyre,  the  villain  and  the  hero,  he 
is  but  a  half-hearted  villain,  and  certainly  the  shal- 
lowest of  impostors,  with  a  disposition  to  confess, 
which  is  really  phenomenal.  "You  are  not  Cuth- 
bert  Fielding,  you  are  Lucian  Gleyre,"  cries  a  young 
woman  in  a  long  black  dress,  pointing  a  dramatic 
■  forefinger  at  him.  She  has  informed  us  previously 
that  she  is  an  "  American ' '  with  a  history,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  as  music  mistress  for  Edith  Field- 
ing. "  His  name  is  Lucian  Gleyre,  and  he  is  my 
husband,"  cries  the  young  woman  in  black. 
"  My  name  was  Lucian  Gleyre,  and  I  was  her 
husband,"  acknowledges  the  young  man,  "  but  1 
am  now  Cuthbert  Fielding,"  and  without  giving  any 
very  lucid  explanation  of  how  this  interesting  state  of 
affairs  ceased  to  be,  he  proceeds  to  prove  his  identity 
according  to  the  time-honored  custom  of  the  drama, 
with  a  bible  and  a  bit  of  verse.  The  aged  lady  ac- 
cepts the  verse  against  the  evidence  of  her  own  eye- 
sight, and  curtain  ! 

In  the  second  act,  Mr.  Lucian  Gleyre  is  comfort- 
ably established  at  the  manor,  and  has  but  one  thorn 
in  his  pillow — the  lover  of  Edith  Fielding,  a  young 
subaltern  in  the  possession  of  a  very  fine  uniform, 
and  a  very  detective  disposition.  Mr.  Lucian  Gleyre 
having  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily  of  a  very  un- 
comfortable interview  with  this  young  man,  is  about 
to  seek  the  comfort  of  his  thornless  pillow,  when  he 
is  surprised  by  the  aged  lady,  come  at  this  singularly 
appropriate  hour — it  is  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight — 
to  present  him  with  a  portrait  of  his  mother.  He 
seizes  it,  kisses  it,  and  dilates  in  the  most  glowing 
manner  upon  its  faithfulness  to  the  fond  familiar  fea- 
tures. "Villain,  your  villainy  is  uncloaked,"  cries 
the  aged  lady  ;  "  that  is  the  picture  of  your  aunt, 
and  this  is  your  mother!"  "Certainly  this  is  my 
mother,"  cries  Gleyre  ;  "  I  only  fell  into  your  trap  to 
entrap  you.  My  own,  dear  mother,"  and  he  apos- 
trophizes the  other  picture  till  the  aged  lady  brings 
her  glasses  to  bear  upon  it,  and  discovers  that  she 
has  made  another  mistake.  "  Villain,"  she  cries  once 
more.  But  the  villain,  fearing  that  she  is  about  to 
spring  a  whole  photograph  gallery  upon  him,  heads 
her  off  with  a  confession.  "lam  not  Cuthbert  Field- 
ing," he  says,  "  but  he  is  dead,  and  I  might  as  well 
be  here  as  another  man."  He  further  intimates  to 
the  aged  lady  that  silence  would  be  a  commendable 
policy  on  her  part,  whereupon,  like  all  women  so  ad- 
vised, she  sets  up  a  howl  with  all  the  might  of  her 
lungs,  and  calling  for  help,  vanishes  into  the  dark, 
just  here  occurs  the  most  singular  effect  of  the  play. 
Simultaneously  with  the  aged  lady's  exit  comes  a 
crash.  The  first  thought  of  the  audience  is  the 
kitchen  pantry,  the  second  is  a  reverberating  shot  ; 
but  it  transpires  that  Jupiter,  to  enhance  the  interest 
of  the  play,  has  hurled  a  unique  bolt,  as  the  French 
would  say,  athwart  the  Fielding  sky,  and  its  one 
accompanying  flash  of  lightning  strikes  the  aged 
lady,  and  literally  fires  her  out  of  the  play  at  the  close 
of  the  second  act.  This  is  unkind  of  Jupiter,  or  the 
author,  since  she  has  the  only  part  in  it,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  had  something  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Phillips's  extraordinary  success. 

Lucian  Gleyre  is  then  obliged  to  look  about  for 
some  one  else  to  whom  to  make  confession,  and  is 
surprised  at  night— it  is  one  of  his  peculiarities  to  be 
surprised    by    night — by    the  entrance  of    the  real 


Cuthbert  Fielding.  Once  more  Gleyre  confesses. 
It  seems  to  be  a  luxury  with  him,  as  Grace  Roseberry 
said  of  the  hapless  New  Magdalen.  He  invites  the 
real  Cuthbert  to  a  chair,  which  the  real  Cuthbert  ac- 
cepts, and  gazes  pensively  at  the  ceiling  while  Lucian 
explains  the  situation — a  situation  which  he  resolves 
to  hold,  and  in  his  capacity  of  magistrate  has  the 
real  Cuthbert  clapped  into  jail.  Gleyre  seems  to  be 
forever  in  the  attitude  of  Boss  Tweed,  and  with 
thumbs  in  pockets  to  ask  them  independently  what 
they  are  going  to  do  about  it.  At  this  stage  it  be- 
comes imminent  that  he  should  look  about  for  some 
one  else  to  whom  to  confess,  and  Miss  Edith  Field- 
ing is  about  the  only  interested  party  left.  Gleyre 's 
love  for  her  having  been  divined  by  the  jealousy  of 
her  lover,  sh-e  consents  to  play  a  trick  upon  him, 
and  by  her  arts  to  move  him  to  the  confession  of  his 
imposture  through  the  confession  of  his  passion. 
With  a  cleverer  actress  this  might  have  been  made  a 
good  scene,  but  Miss  Eleanor  Carey  is  only  a  pretty, 
pleasing  woman,  with  nothing  of  art  or  subtlety  in 
her  acting,  and  the  opportunity  went  unimproved. 
Mr.  De  Belleville  failed  to  make  any  impression  in 
the  part,  because  it  was  too  faintly  outlined.  Gleyre 
is  not  a  villain  either  of  dash  or  suavity.  He  is  sim- 
ply  a  man  who,  seeing  the  opportunity,  has  seized  it, 
without  the  boldness  to  hold  it  or  the  finesse  to  carry 
the  deception. 

As  for  the  Tichborne  story,  though  truth  be 
stranger  than  fiction,  it  is  still  a  little  too  near  and 
new  to  be  thrilling.  It  has  a  smack  of  the  news- 
paper, and  a  flavor  of  stale  news.  It  is  like  a  dress 
or  a  bonnet  or  a  piece  of  furniture  which  is  just  old 
enough  to  be  out  of  fashion,  but  not  old  enough 
to  be  old-fashioned.  In  short,  the  worn  Tichborne 
story  needs  a  reversal.  If  the  fat  claimant  had  but 
known  the  sea  of  literature  into  which  he  was  plung- 
ing a  thousand  pens,  perhaps  he  would  have  forborne 
his  venture,  and  kindly  remained  a  fat  butcher  at 
Wapping.  Why  does  not  some  one  now  write  a 
play  in  which  an  usurper  should  boldly  rise  and  put 
the  true  man  out  of  place?  Such  a  tortuity  might 
puzzle  an  audience  in  a  world  where  it  is  only  neces^ 
sary  to  make  an  assertion  to  have  some  one  believe  it. 

The  sub-plot  in  "A  False  Friend"  is  not  unlike  a 
scene  in  an  old  English  comedy,  but  Mr.  Fawcett, 
comedian,  is  forced  to  stand  about  with  nothing  in 
particular  to  do,  but  willing  to  be  as  funny  as  he  can 
should  opportunity  arise.  Miss  Harrison  is  equally 
tied,  although  the  idea  of  her  part,  a  young 
girl  haunted  by  a  possible  stepmother,  is  not  a  bad 
one.  For  that  matter,  there  are  many  good 
ideas  in  "The  False  Friend,"  but  everything  is 
vague,  misty,  nebulous.  There  are  no  situations, 
no  climaxes,  and  there  is  no  go  to  anything. 
People  have  been  saying  a  good  deal  about  Mr. 
Stoddart's  Andrew,  but  it  is,  in  effect,  nothing  but  the 
strong  personality  of  the  artist  standing  out  through 
a  part  weakly  written  in.  It  is  not  a  character  like 
Babbage  or  Bidache  :  the  one  the  brusque  man  of 
business,  with  a  kind  heart  beneath  the  crust ;  the 
other  the  dry  man  of  brains,  the  leader  of  the  party 
rather  than  the  orator  at  whose  elbow  he  stands,  and 
who  carries  conviction  with  a  coup  de  theatre,  as  it 
were.  Andrew  is  simply  an  old  servant  man,  weak- 
ened by  age,  and  without  a  peculiarity  in  the  world. 
Yet  his  reception  shows  the  readiness  of  the  multitude 
to  acknowledge  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

There  is  far  more  to  speak  of  in  Mrs.  Phillips's 
Lady  Ogden — a  sketch  which  is  extremely  well  done. 
In  fact,  the  death  is  unpleasantly  realistic,  and  quite 
subdues  the  risibles  of  those  who  were  moved  to 
laughter  by  the  funny  little  thunderstorm  coming  in 
just  at  the  nick  of  time,  and  going  out  like  a  flash 
in  the  pan  as  soon  as  its  work  was  done.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  they  are  beginning  to  economize  in 
thunder  in  the  theatres? 

People  went  away  from  "  The  False  Friend  "  with 
a  curious  feeling  of  having  been  defrauded  of  some- 
thing that  they  might  have  had.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  a  mere  rehearsal,  and  went  slowly  ;  but  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  that  our  emotions  have  been  let  down 
a  peg,  that  we  may  tune  them  up  again  for  next 
week's  sensation  under  the  flaring  lights  of  London 
town.  Betsy  B. 

A  number  of  prominent  citizens  have  requested 
Mr.  W.  R.  Palmer  to  take  a  benefit,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  pleasure  which  has  been  afforded 
them  by  the  performances  of  the  Union  Square  The- 
atre Company,  under  his  management.  The  per- 
formance will  probably  take  place  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday  week,  and  a  programme  of  special  in- 
terest is  being  arranged,  which  will  present  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  company  in  characters  that 
they  will  represent  only  on  this  occasion  during  their 
present  stay. 

At  Haverly's  California  Theatre  ' '  The  False 
Friend"  has  been  playing  all  the  week  to  fair 
houses.  At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  "Hazel  Kirke" 
will  begin  a  series  of  farewell  performances  under  the 
management  of  Gustave  Frohman,  on  next  Monday 
evening.  Emerson's  Minstrels  have  returned  to  this 
city,  and  will  open  at  the  Standard  Theatre  on  next 
Monday  evening.  On  Monday  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  rehearsal  of  the  new  opera,  "  Otumbo,"  by 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Stuart  and  Borchert,  of  this  city. 


—  On  next  Monday  Evening  ' '  Hazel  Kirke  " 
will  make  its  reappearance  on  the  stage  of  the  Bald- 
win Theatre,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr. 
Gus  Frohman.  The  company  has  recently  made  a 
tour  through  the  country  where  it  was  received  every- 
where with  enthusiasm.  There  has  been  little  change 
made  in  the  cast,  the  company  being  composed  of 
the  same  members,  with  but  one  exception,  that  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lee,  whose  part  is  now  taken  by  the  pop- 
ular local  actor,  Mr.  Joseph  Grismer.  The  hold 
which  "Hazel  Kirke"  has  on  the  San  Francisco 
public  is  extraordinary.  Beside  the  constant  patron- 
age of  the  theatre-loving  public,  it  has  succeeded  in 
calling  out  not  only  all  those  who  occasionally  visit 
the  theatre,  but  also  many  who  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  any  other  play.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  ran  for  a  long  season  a  short  time  ago,  there 
is  as  much  interest  manifested  by  the  public  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  reappearance  as  if  it  were  en- 
tirely fresh.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  somewhat 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  last  chance  that  the 
public  will  have  this  season  to  witness  this  charming 
little  play,  as  the  company  goes  East  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  present  short  engagement.  J.  H.  Love, 
late  business  manager  for  Emerson,  is  to  be  treasurer. 
and  W  W.  Randall,  well  known  as  an  author  and 
journalist,  has  been  engngedas  busiuess  agent  of  the 
I  Madison  Square  Company. 


WAGNER'S    NEW    OPERA. 
Production  of  "  Parsifal "  at  the  Bayreuth  Theatre. 

Margery  Deane,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  gives  a  description  of  the  first  performance 
at  Bayreuth,  July  24,  of  Wagner's  new  opera,  "Parsi- 
fal." The  plot  is  taken  from  an  old  legend  about  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail,  (Christ's  communion-cup,) 
which  Tennyson  has  also  used  in  one  of  his  poems. 
Parsifal,  (or  Percival,)  a  youth  of  "  holy  innocence," 
is  chosen  to  save  the  life  of  Amfortas,  king  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail,  who,  having  laid  aside 
his  sacred  Spear  at  the  seductive  solicitations  of 
Kundry,  a  beautiful  enchantress,  is  wounded  by 
Klingsor,  an  evil  magician,  whom  he  had  gone  forth 
to  vanquish.  Amfortas  may  be  healed  if  Parsifal  can 
regain  the  sacred  Spear,  (the  weapon  which  pierced 
Christ's  side  at  the  cross.)  and  touch  its  point  to  the 
wound.  Parsifal  passes  through  many  temptations, 
but  through  faith  withstands  Kundry's  temptations 
and  Klingsor's  machinations.  He  captures  the 
Spear,  redeems  the  imprisoned  soul  of  the  beautiful 
Kundry,  and  heals  the  wounded  king.  "Theopera," 
writes  Mrs.  Deane,  "  began  promptly  at  four  o'clock 
p.  M. ,  and  the  first  act  lasted  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters.  This  was  because  the  tempo  is  taken  so 
slowly  ;  and  although  the  second  act  is  longer  in  text, 
the  less  serious  character  of  the  music  shortens  it  to 
one  hour  and  five  minutes.  The  third  act  began  at  a 
quarter  to  nine,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  curtain  fell. 
As  for  Matema  in  the  part  of  Kundry,  her  wild,  dis- 
ordered hair  half  covering  her  face,  in  the  first  act, 
make  her  fiendish  and  uncanny  to  look  upon ; 
but  in  the  second  act  all  the  beauty  which  dress  and 
a  fascinating  exterior  can  bestow,  are  hers.  Her 
gown  is  a  marvel  of  art ;  a  soft  cream-colored  silk, 
covered  with  exquisite  embroideries.  Nothing  could 
be  more  perfect  or  grand  than  her  acting  in  every 
scene.  In  the  flower-garden  the  whole  stage  is  filled 
with  huge  tropical  flowers,  and  the  flower-maidens 
are  only  so  many  more  blossoms  of  the  very  same 
hue.  The  music  of  '  Parsifal '  is  constructed  on  the 
'motives'  principle.  A  'motive,'  formerly  called 
'theme,'  is  a  short  musical  phrase  which  represents 
either  a  person  or  an  action,  and  is  introduced  either 
by  the  orchestra  or  in  the  vocal  part.  This  '  motive ' 
appears  in  the  orchestral  part  whenever  a  reference 
is  made  to  the  'warning.'  In  this  consists  the 
originality  of  Wagner's  music.  The  better  the  hearer 
is  acquainted  with  these  '  motives '  the  deeper  his 
appreciation  of  Wagner's  genius.  In  Weber's 
'  Freischutz'  and  '  Euryantlie,'  and  Auber's  '  Mas- 
saniello,'  we  find  the  occasional  use  of  themes  al- 
luding to  certain  persons  or  situations,  but  Wagner 
is  the  first  composer  who  has  brought  the  sympho- 
netic  style  of  composition  into  a  positive  form,  and 
adopted  it  as  the  real  type  of  an  operatic  work. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  is  the  only  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Beethoven.  Every  scene  and  every  charac- 
ter is  represented  by  the  most  perfectly  appropriate 
music  which  was  ever  set  to  words.  There  is  a  won- 
derful variety.  The  leading  motives  number  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four,  of  which  the  most  important 
refer  to  the  following  subjects  :  The  Grail,  the  Even- 
ing Supper,  the  Prophecy,  Parsifal,  Kundry,  Am- 
fortas's  grief,  the  Maiden's  enticing  song,  and  the 
song  of  Faith.  There  is  no  overture,  but  each  of  the 
three  acts  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  in  which  we 
hear  the  motives  of  the  scenes  characterizing  each  act. 
The  style  of  composition  is  simple  but  noble 
throughout,  and  so  is  the  orchestration.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  latter  is  that  the  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments predominate.      Another  is,  that  the  brass  is 


used  in  a  very  moderate  degree.  That  '  Parsifal '  is 
not  adapted  to  an  ordinary  theatre  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived. Wagner  has  written  it  for  Bayreuth,  partly 
because  he  wished  to  dedicate  something  to  the 
people  who  have  dedicated  so  much  to  him.  He 
calls  it  a  '  Buhnen-weihe-festpiel,'  (stage-consecra- 
ting festival  play,)  thereby  signifying  his  desire  that  it 
is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  thea- 
tre in  Bayreuth.  The  scenery  is  more  rich  and  mag- 
nificent than  anything  which  was  ever  put  upon  any 
stage.  No  one  can  question  the  perfect  artistic  taste 
with  which  all  parts  were  pictorially  represented. 
The  stage  apparatus  is  very  complicated.  Carl 
Brandt,  who  constructed  the  machinery  for  the  '  Ni- 
belungen,'  was  engaged  upon  this  work  when  he  died 
last  year.  His  son  has,  however,  carried  out  his  plans 
with  wonderful  success.  The  decorative  part  was  de- 
signed by  Foulkofsky,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Wagner's.  Wagner  has  superintended  every  detail 
of  the  preparations,  as  he  did  for  the  '  Nibelungen,' 
not  only  as  musical  director,  but  as  stage  manager, 
elocutionary  instructor,  etc.  If  a  gesture  was  wrong 
or  a  syllabi*1  indistinctly  spoken,  the  master  was 
ready  with  his  criticism." 


The  San  Francisco  Philharmonic  Society  expe- 
rienced so  much  success  in  their  concerts  last  year 
that  they  have  decided  to  give  a  grand  series  of  six 
concerts  during  the  coming  season,  to  take  place  on 
the  first  Friday  in  each  of  the  successive  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December  of  this  year,  and 
January,  February,  and  March  of  1883.  Mr.  Gus- 
tave Hinrichs  will  conduct,  as  before,  and  previous 
to  each  concert  will  be  given  a  rehearsal  for  subscrib- 
ers only.  The  subscription-list  is  now  open  at  Sher- 
man &  Clay's  Music  Store. 


—  The*  great  Circus  Combination  which 
John  Robinson  brought  here  from  the  East  has  been, 
playing  to  crowded  audiences  all  the  week.  The  ex- 
tensive scale  on  which  this  circus  is  managed  neces- 
sitates two  separate  rings,  with  a  performance  going 
on  in  each  ring  at  the  same  time.  There  are  nearly 
a  hundred  performers,  together  with  a  squadron  of 
horses.  The  managerie  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
affairs  ever  brought  to  this  coast,  and  the  trained  ele- 
phants and  trick  dogs  excite  wondering  comment. 
This  afternoon  and  evening  will  take  place  the  last 
performances  of  this  circus.  The  eminent  success 
which  this  combination  has  attained  is  greatly  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  its  able  advance  agent,  Colo- 
nel Foster. 


—  On  next  Monday  evening,  September 4TH, 
the  Standard  Theatre  will  be  reopened  by  the  Emer- 
son Minstrels.  This  theatre  has  been  entirely  re- 
fitted and  decorated.  The  latest  style  of  opera  chairs 
has  been  introduced  into  the  parquette  and  dress- 
circle,  and  popular  prices  will  prevail.  The  company 
is  composed  of  twenty- five  artists  just  from  the  East. 
Everything  betokens  a  long  and  successful  season. 


— M.  Straus,  the  Artist,  leaves  for  the 
East  about  October  1.  Previous  to  his  departure  he 
will  have  an  exhibition  of  all  his  paintings  and  fin- 
ished studies,  at  the  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  Pine  Street,  beginning  to-day,  and  clos- 
ing with  a  sale  Friday  evening,  September  8. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  ts  an  invaluable 
dressing  for  inflamed  and  sore  joints.     Price  25  cts. 

—  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  Hall's 
Hair  Renewer  renews,  cleanses,  brightens,  invigo- 
rates, and  restores  faded  or  gray  hair  to  its  youthful 
color  and  lustre,  cheaply,  quickly  and  surely.  Peo- 
ple with  gray  hair  prefer  to  buy  it,  rather  than  pro- 
claim to  the  world  through  their  bleached  locks  that 
they  are  becoming  aged,  and  passing  on  to  decay. 

—  Mh.  George  J.  Gee,  Organist  of  Trinity 
Church,  will  resume  lessons  on  piano,  organ,  etc., 
September  1st.  Address,  care  of  M.  Gray,  117  Post 
Street.  

—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)', 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in  the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 

—  GO"  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 

T?MERSON>S  STANDARD  THEA- 
J-t*     TRE.  

Wm.   Emerson Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager 

Monday  Evening,  Sewtcmoer  4th, 

GRAND    REOPENING 

Or  EMERSON'S  STANDARD  THEATRE,  with  a 

NEW    MINSTREL     COMPANY, 

Composed  of  Twenty-five  Artists,    selected   from  the  best 
Eastern  Talent. 

The  Theatre  has  been  entirely  refitted  and  decorated. 
The  Parquette  and  Dress  Circle  have  been  furnished  with 
Patent  Opera  Chairs  of  the  latest  style.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  insure  the  comfort  of  its  patrons. 

A  new  first-part  scene  has  been  painted  by  Wilkins. 

A  carefully  selected  orchestra  has  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Emerson  intends  to  make  this  company  the  strongest 
in  the  United  States,  so  that  San  Francisco  can  boast  of 
being  indeed  the  home  of  minstrelsy. 

POPULAR    PRICES. 

Opera  Chairs,  Dress  Circle,  and  Parquette 75c 

Balcony 50c 

Matinee 50c  and  25c 

No  extra  charge  for  reserved  seats . 
Box-office  will  open  Saturday  morning,  September  2d,  for 
thesale  of  Reserved  Seats. 

:  HAZE    ~l7~CORK. 

NOTICE. 


Messrs.  FRANK  J.  SYMMES  and 
VANDERLYNN  STOW,  having  pur- 
chased the  entire  Stock  and  good 
will  of  the  business  as  formerly  con- 
ducted by  me  at 

122  &  124  SUTTER  STREET 

The  patronage  of  all  my  friends  is 
hereby  respectfully  solicited  for 
them  in  the  future. 

THOMAS  DAY. 

San  Francisco,  Oal.,  Aug.  14,  1882. 

The  undersigned  will  continue 
the  above-mentioned  business  in 
the  name  ot 

THOMAS  DAY 

&  CO., 

And  the  patronage  of  the  public 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

FRANK  J.  SYMMES, 
VANDERLYNN  STOW. 


QOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

■^  PROF.  Di  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
istruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
lethod,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
Apply  from  3  to  B  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


StUPTURE 


Cored.  Greatest  Inventiuii 

of  the  age.  Pierce  &  Sun 

704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  CaL 


J  NO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze,  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited iii  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
f lasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems.  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 
Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 


WILL    INTRODUCE    THEIR 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 


A  REMARKABLE  NEW  BOOK! 

KALANI  OF  OAHU, 

An  Historical  Romance  of    the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

BY  DR.  C.  91.    NEWELL,  OF  BOSTON. 

ONE  VOLUME,  12  MO,  +15  PAGES.     PRICE,  $1.50 


This  beautiful  story  illustrates  life  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  before  immigration  brought  the  vices  aDd  disorders 
of  European  life  among  them,  and  so  altered  the  character, 
habits,  and  tone  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races  of  the 
age.  The  book  has  been  read  by  King  Kalakaua,  who  re- 
cently visited  our  city,  and  has  received  his  approval. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

SAMUEL  OARSON, 

Pnulisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller,  120  Sui- 
ter Street,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Call  and  examine  their  immense  Stock  at 

336    KEARNY    STREET,   NEAR   PINE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  St  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate .  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


MR. 
NASRY 

IN 
EXILE. 


The  last  sensation  in  the  literarv  world,  and  has  al- 
ready reached  a  sale  of  10,000  copies.  It  has  seven 
hundred  pages  and  two  hundred  illustrations.  Price — 
In  cloth,  $4;  library  binding,  $5.  Sold  by  subscrip- 
tion only.  For  circulars,  terms  to  agents,  eta,  ad- 
dress 

SAMUEL  OARSON, 

Publisher  ami  Wholesale  Bookseller,  120  Sut- 
ter Street,  San  Francisco. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"W"EW    TREATMENT.  BY    INHALA- 


Ukbii.  Bieuralsia,  and  all  Chronie' 
and  Nervous  Di§orden,  Prepared  hj< 
;DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEN,  Philadelphia,, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is' 
easily  sent  by  expreeH.ready  for  USE  AT- 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding; 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  6treet,San  Fran-j 
Cisco,  CaL    j83T  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  .. 


D 


O    NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

NITURE,  PIANOo,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks   and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.   MOTT  &  CO., 

64J  market  St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy  brick  building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


M.  Straus,  Artist,  will  sell  through 
Messrs.  Easton  &  Eldridge,  Auction- 
eers, on  Friday  Evening,  September 
8,  1883,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the 
Art  Gallery  Rooms,  Pine  Street,  his 
Entire  Collection  of  Paintings,  com- 
prising Eastern,  California,  and  Or- 
egon Scenery.  The  pictures  are  all 
finely  finished,  and  comprise  the  la- 
bor of  years.  They  will  be  on  exhi- 
bition from  Tuesday,  September  5th, 
up  to  hour  of  sale,  and  on  Thursday, 
day  and  evening.  Catalogues  now 
ready  at  Association  Rooms,  or  the 
office  of  the  Auctioneers.  Don't  fail 
to  see  these  fine  paintings. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 
Auctioneers,  33  Montgomery  St, 


'Dress   Reform" 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,)by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular.  The  only 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

MBS.  M.  II.  OBEK  &  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
336    Sutter    Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $1. 


FINE 


***  TAILORINGS 


$25." 


Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S, 


Keamy  St. 


^TAILORING  » 

Cheapest   House,    J.    S.   HAND'S,  314    Kearny    Street. 

Su^sTAILORING» 


$60, 


JO      U  AMH     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
■  O.  MAIN U,  314-    KEARNY    ST. 


CHAS.    GOFFRIE, 

SOLO  VIOLINIST,  FROM  LONDON, 

For  many  years  Musical  Instructor  to 
THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  I 

Le  Due  de  Penthievres. 

Tine  Dncuess    of  Hamilton,    <nee  Princess 

Marie  de  Baden). 
La  Buchessc   de  Chartres,  (nee   Princesse 

Francoisc  d'Orleans). 
La  Princesse  Marguerite  de  Nemours. 
La  Princesse  Isabella  de  JHontpensier,  etc., 
Gives  to  advanced  piano  pupils  instruction  in  the  works  of 
Mozart,    Beethoven,    etc.,    with    violin     accompaniment. 

Address   807    Bt  MI  STREET. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


i7  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JENNIE  E.  MacGOWAJV, 
Dress  and  Cloak  Maker. 

J'.'S  Sutter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


BUTTERICK'S 


Patterns— Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

(TEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
'-'      AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FEDERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARK- KING    <  HI  IE4  II. 


WEST'S  NEW  ELECTKIC 

BELT— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
celled all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  ail  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  other 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  Stales. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652   Market  Street,  San 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

x8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

SLAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Siippl'**;  al.tn  r>rii(T(j;<;tc'  ni.iccware. 


A 


GEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


»ffer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
I  rancisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
;  lade  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 

There  is  a  good  anecdote  told  of  Joachim  Raff, 
whose  death  has  recentlv  left  a  blank  in  the  musical 
world.  When  Meyerbeer  died.  Raff  was  living  in 
Paris,  and  wrote  the  funeral  march  which  was  played 
at  Plassy  before  Rossini.  "Well,"  asked  Raff, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  it?  "  "  Mon  cher,"  replied 
the  caustic  maestro,  "  I  think  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had  been  your  funeral  and  Meyerbeer's 
composition." 

When  Aurelien  Scholl.  and  "Baron"  Harden- 
Hickey  arrived  at  the  Dutch  frontier,  on  their  recent 
excursion,  with  a  view  to  dueling,  the  customs  in- 
spector glanced  at  their  baggage,  and  remarked : 
"Ah,  swords!  Swords  are  dutiable,  sir.  Seven 
francs  each,  if  you  please.  Step  this  way."  And 
he  politely  ushered  the  duelists  into  the  office,  where 
they  paid  the  duty.  Then  he  wished  them  good-day 
politely,  and  they  stepped  out  and  into  the  arms  of 
of  a  gendarme,  who  confiscated  the  weapons. 

The  wiTe  of  the  great  French  naturalist,  M. 
Geoffroy  '  Ste.  -  HiUire,  once  lost  a  handsome 
diamond  necklace,  and  the  house  was  in  an  uproar 
in  consequence  of  the  vanished  bauble.  Incidentally 
the  naturalist  mentioned  that  a  favorite  baboon, 
which  he  kept  up  stairs,  had  been  playing  for  some 
days  past  with  a  necklace  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
described.  He  was  indignantly  asked  why  he  had 
not  taken  the  necklace  from  the  animal?  "  I  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  him,"  calmly  answered  M.  Geof- 
froy Ste.-Hilaire. 

A  facetious  Paris  journalist,  wishing  to  "  take  a 
rise "  out  of  Leon  Gozlan,  inserted  the  following 
paragraph  among  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  pa- 
per :  ' '  M.  Leon  Gozlan  was  at  one  time  a  sailor,  and 
while  serving  on  board  a  brig  not  only  caused  the 
crew  to  mutiny,  but  also  killed  the  captain."  In  the 
very  next  number  of  the  journal  appeared  a  letter, 
addressed  to  the  editor  by  the  author  of  "  Notaire 
de  Chantilly."  Itran  thus:  "Monsieur:  You  say 
that  I  have  been  a  sailor,  which  is  quite  true  ;  that  I 
caused  the  crew  of  a  brig  to  mutiny,  and  then  killed 
the  captain,  which  is  also  perfectly  correct ;  but  you 
forgot  to  add  a  detail  which  may  particularly  interest 
your  readers  :  after  killing  the  captain  I  ate  him  ! — 
Leon  Gozlan." 

Conversing  about  old-fashioned  names,  ex-Secre- 
tary Blaine  recently  told  a  correspondent  a  story 
about  an  aunt  of  Mr.  Cheeney,  of  Boston,  who 
named  her  children  after  names  she  found  in  French 
novels.  "Every  child,"  said  Mr.  Blaine,  "had  a 
romantic  French  name.  One  was  named  Valet — 
Valet  Cheeney."  "Where  did  she  get  the  name 
Valet  from  ?"  I  asked.  "  Well,  it  was  this  way.  I 
knew  Valet  well  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  also  knew  he 
had  a  middle  name,  for  he  used  to  write  it  Valet  D. 
C.  Cheeney.  One  day  I  asked  him  to  give  me  his 
whole  name.  '  Mother  got  it  out  of  a  French  novel,' 
said  Valet.  '  My  full  name  is  Valet  de  Chamber 
Cheeney.  Pretty  name,  isn't  it?  And  uncommon, 
too.     They  spell  it  in  French  Valet  de  C/tambre.'  " 

A  New  Yorker,  says  the  Walt  Street  News,  who 
spent  several  weeks  in  Europe  this  summer,  set  aside 
a  half-day  before  leaving  Paris  to  settling  with  his 
landlord.  The  host  made  out  his  bill  for  every  meal 
and  lodging — so  much  for  candles,  so  much  for  ice, 
milk,  water,  etc.,  as  is  usual  with  them — and  when 
the  Yankee  had  looked  it  over,  he  said  :  "  It  is  not 
enough;  you  have  forgotten  one  important  item." 
"Great  heaven!  can  it  be  possible?"  gasped  the 
landlord,  and  he  ran  away  to  think.  After  an  hour's 
h.ird  work  he  could  add  nothing  except  the  cost  of 
another  candle.  "  And  are  you  going  to  let  me  off 
with  this?"  "I — I  think  1  haveitalL"  "Oh  no, 
you  haven't ;  but  that's  none  of  my  business.  I  will 
pay  it  as  it  stands.''  "  Will  monsieur  be  kind  enough 
to  mention  the  other  item?  "  "  See  you  hanged  first 
— here's  your  money."  Then  the  host  went  away  to 
r  ick  his  brains.  The  idea  that  he  had  not  charged 
enough  almost  drove  him  frantic,  but  he  could  not 
remember  that  lost  item.  At  length,  as  the  Yankee 
was  about  to  leave,  he  approached  him  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  and  besought  him  to  reveal  the  secret. 
"  Why,  I  called  you  the  most  brazen-faced  robber  in 
France  !  "  was  the  reply,  as  he  laid  down  a  five-franc 
piece.  "You  did!  Thank  heaven — that's  always 
three  francs  !  Here's  your  change— good-bye— bon 
voyage ! " 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  in 
literary  work  a  German  student  named  Weber.  Be- 
ing an  interesting  person,  he  became  a  favorite  with 
Scott's  household,  and  often  dined  with  them.  Sir 
Walter,  knowing  that  Weber  was  inclined  to  drink 
too  freely,  encouraged  this  intimacy,  that  he  might 
keep  him  as  much  as  possible  from  temptation. 
When  Sir  Walter  left  Edinburgh  at  Christmas,  1813, 
the  two  parted  kindly,  and  on  the  day  after  his  re- 
tarn  Weber  was  with  him  in  the  library,  as  usual, 
making  extracts.  As  the  light  began  to  fail  Scott 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  was  about  to  ring  for 
candles,  when,  seeing  the  German  looking  at  him 
with  unusual  solemnity,  he  asked  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. "Mr.  Scott,"  said  Weber,  risiDg,  "you  have 
long  insulted  me,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  I 
have  brought  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  must  insist  on 
your  taking  one  of  them  instantly."  And  he  pro- 
duced the  weapons  which  had  been  placed  under  his 
chair,  and  laid  one  of  them  on  Scott's  paper.  "  You 
are  mistaken,  I  think,"  said  Scott,  "  in  your  way  of 
setting  about  this  affair — but  no  matter.  It  can, 
however,  be  no  part  of  your  object  to  annoy  Mrs. 
Scott  and  the  children  ;  therefore,  if  you  please,  we 
will  put  the  pistols  into  the  drawer  till  after  dinner, 
and  tben  arrange  to  go  out  together  like  gentlemen." 
Weber  answered  with  the  same  coolness  :  "I  be- 
lieve that  will  be  better,"  and  laid  the  second  pistol 
on  the  table.  Scott  locked  both  in  his  drawer,  say- 
ing :  "  I  am  glad  you  have  felt  the  propriety  of  my 
suggestion  ;  let  me  only  request  further  that  nothing 
may  occur  at  dinner  to  give  my  wife  any  suspicion  of 
what  has  been  passing."  Scott  then  went  to  his 
dressing-room,  and  immediately  sent  a  message  to 
one  of  Weber's  intimate  companions,  who  came  and 
took  him  away,  He  had  been  on  a  long  walk 
through  the  Highlands,  during  which  he  had  drank 
so  heavily  as  to  unsettle  his  mind.  He  became  a 
hopeless  lunatic,  and  until  his  death  was  supported 
it  Scott's  expense  in  an  asylum  at  York.  But  forthe 
great  novelist's  self-control,  there  would  have  been  a 
murder  in  that  quiet  library, 


■VEGETABLE  SICILIAN 


HAIR 

ENEWER. 

This  standard  article  is  compounded  with  the  greatest 
care. 

Its  effects  are  as  wonderful  and  satisfactory  as  ever. 

It  restores  gray  or  faded  hair  to  its  youthful  color. 

It  removes  all  eruptions,  itching  and  dandruff,  and  the 
scalp  by  its  use  becomes  white  and  clean. 

By  its  tonic  properties  it  restores  the  capillary  glands 
to  their  normal  vigor,  preventing  baldness,  and  making  the 
hair  grow  thick  and  strong. 

As  a  dressing  nothing  has  been  found  so  effectual  or  desi- 
rable. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  says 
ofit:  "I  consider  it  the  best  preparation  for  its  intended 
purposes . " 

BUCKINGHAM'S   DYE, 

For  the  Whiskers, 

This  elegant  preparation  may  be  relied  on  to  change  the 
color  of  the  beard  from  gray  or  any  other  undesirable  shade 
to  brown  or  black,  at  discretion.  It  is  easily  applied,  being 
in  one  preparation,  and  quickly  and  effectually  produces  a 
permanent  color  which  will  neither  rub  nor  wash  off- 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  Co..  Nashua,  JT.  H. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRJGGISTS    AND    DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINES. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  .Jfeeds  It ! 


KHOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
life  may  be   alleviated   and   cured.     Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should   purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PBESERYA- 

TIOX. 
Exhausted   Vitality,  Nervous  and    Physical   Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  iu  Man,    or  Vitality-  impaired  by  too  close 
application   to  business,  may  be  restored,   and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases. 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  rmny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1.25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIEXCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 

TIOX, 
Is  a  marvel  of  art   and   beauty,   warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL    DiSTITrTE, 
Or  Jf.  U.  PARKER,  M.  I*-, 

4  BalGnch  Street.  K  iston,  Mass. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


HELLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOTXD  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    ^Two  nours  Notice. 

*to.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 
Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS 

Ml  Baeramenta  Street. 


CIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~~^  Company,  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  asses- 
ment  (No.  74)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  gth  dav  of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.   L.  PARKER,   Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


A 


JOTICE   OF   ASSESSMENT.  — OF- 

fice  of  the  Thunder  Powder  Company.  Location  of 
principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Lo- 
cation of  Works.  Alameda  County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Forty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  No.  5, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  |un- 
paid  on'  the  10th  day  of  September,  1SS2,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  9th  day 
of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office  Thunder  Powder  Company,  606  Montgomery 
Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  California. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


(CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIN- 

^"  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District.  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No  18)  of  Thirty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  16th  day  of  September,  iS82,willbe  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
day  of  October,  18S2,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  26,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^-^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty-, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  am  day  of  July,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  42)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.   McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


TDEST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

~^~^  Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  24)  of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States,  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  24th  day  of  August,  18S2,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
18th  day  of  September,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale. 

WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom< 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


4-11   413  &  415    SANSOME   ST.S.F 

r  Importers  of  AU  Kinds  of  Paper. 


CURTIS,    DIXON    &   CO., 

CIGAR    MANUFACTURERS, 

FACTOR!*,  309  to  313  CLAY  STREET. 

Office,  No.  309  Clay  Street,  between  FrontTnnd 
Buttery, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
F,  O.  Bo*  998, 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 

CATHARINE  TOEDTER,  for-^l 

merly  CATHARINE  ROBI-I         Superior  Court. 
NET,  and  PETER  TOED-       Department  No.  i. 
TER,  her  husband,  I  No.  4673. 

Plaintiff,      f  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 
vs-  cree  of  Foreclosure. 

DAVID  FOGARTY, 

Defendant.     ) 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No-  i,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled  ac- 
tion, wherein  Catharine  Toedter,  formerly  Catharine  Robi- 
net,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  foreclosure  against  David  Fogarty,  defendant,  on  the 
14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  whichsaidjudgment  and  de- 
cree was,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  recorded  in 
Judgment  Book  Two  of  said  Court,  at  page  T87,  I  am  com- 
manded to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land, 
situate,  lying,  and  bein"  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  described 
as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of 
Larkin  Street,  distant  seventy-three  feet  southerly  from 
the  southerly  line  of  Ellis  Street,  running  thence  southerly 
along  said  line  of  Larkin  Street  forty-seven  feet  to  the 
northerly  line  of  Willow  Avenue ;  thence  at  right  angles 
westerly  along  said  line  of  Willow  Avenue  eighty-seven 
feet  and  six  inches  ;  thence  at  right  angles  northerly  forty- 
seven  feet,  and  thence  at  right  angles  easterly  eighty-seven 
feet  and  six  inches,  to  the  point  of  commencement.  Being 
a  portion  of  Western  Addition  Block  Number  Eight,  as 
by  the  map  of  said  City  and  County. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  nth 
day  of  September,  A.  D,  i832,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  August  19,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Loughborough  S:  Newhall,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 
August  19,  26,  September  2,  9. 


[Department  No.  7.] 

IX    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

City  and  ^County  „of  San   Francisco,  State  of 
California. 


^1  Action  brought  in  the  Sn- 
perior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Complaint 
filed  in  said  City-  and 
County  of  San  Francis- 
co, in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior 
Court - 


EMMA  J.  FAIRBAIRN, 
Plaintiff, 


NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRBAIRN 


[Department    No.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S   SALE-EXECUTION. 


A.  F.  BENJAMIN, 
Plaintiff, 


JACOB  LEVY, 

Defendant. 


) 

^THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

-*-  California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
BAIRN, Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  appear 
in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answer  the  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons — if  served  within 
this  county ;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days — or 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  of  this 
Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ants wilful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  of  the  parties  hereto  to  plaintiff.  Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  plaintiff  and  her  child,  and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.  Reference  to  the 
complaint  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said 
plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de 
manded . 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eieht  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seai.l  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerk. 

By  J.  D.  Rugglks,  Deputy  Clerk. 


Superior  Court. 

[  (Late  4th  District  Court.) 

No.  22,467. 

EXECUTION. 


J  JNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^"*^  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court,  of  the  1 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  [ 
attested,  on  the2d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above- 
entitled  action,  wherein  A.  F.  Benjamin,  the  above-named  | 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  Jacob  Levy,  defend- 
ant, on  the  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the  sum  of 
$2,327  97-100  U.  S.  Gold  Coin,  with  interest  thereon  and 
costs,  etc,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1S82,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in 
and  to  the  here  nafter  described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  City  and  County-  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  of  said  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Jacob  Levy*  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 
Commencing  at  a  point  in  thenortherly  line  of  Tyler  Street, 
distant  165  feet  westerly  from  the  west  line  of  Franklin 
Street,  running  thence  westerly  along  said  north  line  of 
Tyler  Street  27  6-12  feet  ;  thence  at  right-angles  northerly 
120  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  easterly  27  6-12  feet ;  and 
thence  at  right-angles  southerly  120  feet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement. Together  with  the  dwelling  house  thereon 
and  its  appurtenances. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  28th 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon, of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  1S82,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed  as  aforesaid",  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  above-described  property,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.  ' 

San  Francisco,  August  5,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 

J,  B.  L.  Brandt.  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
August  5,  12,  19,  26. 

NOTICE— The  above  sale  is  postponed  till  MONDAY, 
the  11th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1SS2,  at  the  same  hour 
and  place.  JOHN  SEDGWICK, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and   County  of  San  Francisco. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  August  28,  1882. 


SUMMER   RECREATION. 

DUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,     DUN- 

•L  *•   can's  Mills— A  favorite  resort  for  tourists.     Bathing, 
Dining,  bunting,  boating.    QUEEN  &  GOODK,  PropTn 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


is 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 

C.  P._R.  R. 

Schedule  Time,  Monday,   May  15,  ISS2. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


DESTINATION. 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. 


..  Benicia 


..Calistoga and  Napa 

(  Deming,  El  Paso  1  Express . . 

\  and  East f  Emigrant. 

f  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore .... 

\  Stockton  j  via  Martinez. 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      (tSundays  only) 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermore  and  Pteasanton.  - 


.  Madera  and  Fresno. . 


2.40  ?.  m. 

*I?-40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M, 
7.+0  P.  M, 
II.40  A.  M, 
*  IO.IO  A.  M. 


ID.  I 


.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    iSH-2,    and   until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  betwee-  "bird 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico . . 
. .  Niles  and  Haywarcls. . . 


f  Ogden  and  }  Express 

\  East J  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(  Sacramento,  "]  via  Livermore. . 
J  Colfax,   and  V via  Benicia.. ... 

{  Alta )  via  Benicia- 

..  Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose. 


.Vallejo. 


(tSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. . 


7.+0 
2.40  p.  m. 
7.10  a.  m. 
5.40  p.  m. 
'12.40  P.  M. 
5.40  p.  m. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

tll.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.4O  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6,IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.4O  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

Jll.40  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A,  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*7.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*7-  40  P.  M 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A.  M. 
tfl.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.   M. 

4.25  P.  M. 
*5.I5   P.M. 

6.30  P.  M. 


8.3O  A.  M 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M 

4-^5  P-  M 


10.40  A.  : 

*3-3o  p.  ; 


.  San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


(  \ 

J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
[ Principal  Way  Stations..  ] 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Salinas 


6.40  A.  M 
*8.io   a.  M. 

9.03  A.  M. 
I0.O2  A.  M. 
'3.36    P.   M. 

t4-59  P.  M. 
6.00  P.  M. 

tS.15  p   m- 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 


OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTIXEXTAL  INStRAXCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


BANKING. 


THE  NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  ufi S  3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Strebt. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


Co, 


9  03  A.  M. 
*  I0.02  A.  M. 
"3.36  P.  M. 
6.00   P.    M. 

18. 15  P.   M. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


Hoilister  and  Tres  Pinos 


■■}!*« 


'  Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  "1  | » 
"     Aptos,    Camp    San  >\     , 


02   A.    M. 


10.40A.  M.|.'  GoodalJ  ^  o  , 

3-3Q  P-  "-  j  (  j05e[  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  '  ' 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad,  and  Way  Stations- 


*Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


B  Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  fiom  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 
To   EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo,*6.3o,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30.  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 
8.00,  9.30,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
'To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.30,   7.00,  *t?-3°.  8-°°.  *t8.3<>, 
9.00,   *tg-3o,  10.00,  ii.co,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *+3-3o, 
4.00,   *t4.30,  5.00,  *t5-3°.  6-oo.  *t6-3°.  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 
11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
9.00,  tg.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12,00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 
*ia.oo 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS-oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
*5-3°j  6.00,  '6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *$. 32,  '6.02,  6.32,  7-<m, 
7.32,  8.02,  8.32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
13.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  z.02,  2.32.   3.02,   3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

S.02,  5.3a,  6.02,  6.32,  7.O2,    8.02,    g.32,   II.02. 

'am  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.21,  *5-5*.  6.21,  6.51  7-5*, 
i-Si,  9-Si.  xo-51.  I1-SI.  I2-5i.  i-5i.  2.51,  3-5t,  4-5  V-5*. 
6.51,  7.51.  9-2I>  10-51* 

•*rom  ALAMEDA— '5.15,  *5-45.  6.15,  7*i°.  t7-35,  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  *t9-35,  ro-10,  *ti°-35,  11.10,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10.  "74-35.  5-IO»  *T5-35.  6.10,  *t6.35,  7*1"-, 
*t7-35.  9.15.  10.45. 

?rom  BERKELEY— '5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45,  8,15. 
8.45.  U-l5,  9-45.  I10.15,  10.45,  J11-15.  "-45.  12.45,  i-+5- 
2-45.3-45.  4-15.  4*45.  5-*5»  5-45,  6.*5>  6.45,  7.45.  9-*5. 
•10.45. 

om  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.45.  *6-i5.  6-45.  *7-i5%7-+5. 
8-45,  9-45.  10.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3-45,  4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45,  *6-I5< 
6-45.  *7-*5- 


British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &     CO. 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER, 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


.000,000 


SPECIAX    NOTICE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:4oP.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Puiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

tS"  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  0.30  a.  h. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    E  stab  lis  had  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1S36. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Capital $jt 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  or  the  Kank  of 

California ;  Boston,  TrenioHt  National  Uanb ; 
Chicago,  I  nl  «n  National  Bank  ;  St.  LohIs,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  off 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Kolhschlld  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


CREEK  ROUTE, 
'rom  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.15,    9.15,  11.15,  '.'S,  3-'S 
,     5.15- 
'"rom  OAKLAND— *6.I5,  8.15,  lo.rf,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^'     1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7. 10, 
t3.i5,  *9-2o,  tio.15  A.  M.,  fi.zOj  *i-35,  t3-45,  *4-5o  P.  M. 

(Via  Sauceliio  Ferry) — t8.oo,  "^.jo  A.  M.,  *3-20,  '5.30, 
♦6.30  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—  *8.co, 
tS.50,  "10.35,  tn.30  A.  M.,  '2.15,  t-=.2o.  14-25.  *5-25  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-30,  '8.45  A.  Ai.,t6.2S 
P.  M.  *  Week  Da}^.     t  Sundays  only. 

The  S.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


H 


OME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanz- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


WM,    G.    ELLIOTT, 

GENERAL    INSUEAJfCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410   California  Street, 

San  Francises,  t'al, 


1  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
s  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.    (J)  Sun- 


" Standard    Time"   furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co. 
ewelers,  roi  and  ro3  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
k  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


^imgaln 


LAXATIVE. 


•  =  ; 


::--: 
<»«? 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  II.,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.   M. 
(Sundays) — S.co,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  AI.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,   9.30   A.    M., 

12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — S.35,  it.oo  A.  M.,  r.co,  3.15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from    San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M-,  andon  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.   M. 


8* A  A.  M.    Daily,    Sundays   excepted,   (v.a   Saucelito 
tO"     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P .  M. 


J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  3Z4  California  St,,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Ckalubrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABDE.V3,    MILLS.     MUTES,     AMI     KIKE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA    PERCHA    AND     RUBBER 

MA>rFACTl"KING  COMPA.VT. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanshae. 
1882. 

Coptic Thursday,  September  7th. 

<-;tt-l ir Thursday,  September   28th. 

Kel j£i c Saturday,  October  7th. 

Arable Saturday,  October  28th. 

Oceanic Thursday,  November  9th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  21st. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  12th. 

Belgic Saturday,  December  23d. 

J8S3. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  nth. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  23d. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  3d. 

Gaelic Saturday.   February  24th 

BelgiC Thursday,  March  8th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sal* 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


•ACIEIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


1<>K  P.  M.  Daily.  Sundays   excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
•OO     Fem.%)  THROUGH  TRAIN   for  Duncan  MiUs 


and  Way  Stations      (Through  Fr; 
rives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  .) 


1  from  D  uncfan  Mills  ar- 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  3  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Ratios 

"THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS? 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wincglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
».\E    GE.MI.VE    BUT    WITII  A  BLIE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

1UHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

toretum  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 

lomales   $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  FXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry....  \  Excursion   Train 
8.15  A.  31.  from   San  Quentin  Ferry  t  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   In    San     Francisco    (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma. S2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM. 

G-;nTl  Superintendent.  Gen  1  Ticket  Agent. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTIXG  AND  PACKING. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross, )  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"RubberHose. 
Rubber  Ho*e,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Menm  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steani  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  CarboUzed  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MAHE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ROEDERER 

GHAMPAGN 


ALLEN,  MCGARY  &.  CO., 

'MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


\V 


I 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

R.  H.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  KUXTOJf,  Agents, 

517  and  519  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  S5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Porttaid,  Maine, 


ATOTICE—THE    TRADE  AND  THE 

Public  are  informed  that  we  receive  the  Genuine 
LOUIS  ROEDERER  CARTE  BLANCHE  CHAM- 
PAGN  E  direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  Reims,  over  his 
signature  and  Consular  invoice.  Each  case  is  marked  upon 
the  side,  "  Macondray  S:  Co.,  San  Francisco,"  and  each 
bottle  bears  the  laoel,  "Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

MACONDRAY  &  QO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 

Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 
118    SANSOME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Ivoweat  SEorket  Kate-. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  ioth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  ioth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ.  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, ever)-  Wednesday  at  S  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  niudel  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Ik  fire  and  earthqnuke- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  lis 
carriage-way,  and  il>  tropical  plants,  Li  a 
feature  hlthertounknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


s.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLES ALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Cliampagne,  Apple 
lack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  329  MONT- 
nOMFRY.-nH    ^..CALIFORNIA    CTRFF.TS.    S.    F 


w- 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions ;  (2)  College? 
with  Professors  and  Tutors  ;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,   and   families,  with 
tent   Principals   and   Teachers;    (4)  Colleges,  Seminar 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.     Cir. 
lars  and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  H,  £ 
age,  Manager,  19  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F, 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  JlcDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 


.EstaBisIieE 

1863. 

CapitaLStock 
Sl.QQO.OOQ.QQ 
'Surplus     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal„  July  I,  1SSS. 
We  talcepleasnre  in  presenting1  for  yotrr 
eonsideratiou  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Aimnal  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
RESOURCES. 

Rank  Premises S150.000  00 

oih.r  Kt-al  Estate 12,825  33 

I'nitcd  States  Konds 629.507  60 

I>aml  Association  Stock 13.121  55 

Loans  mid  Discounts 1,785.000  20 

Due  from  Ranks 527,279  09 

Money  on  Iiand 632.365  30 

LIABILITIES.  $3.752.099  09 

Capital  paid  np $1,000,000  00 

Surplus 4G0.S00  70 

I>ue  Depositors 1,953.G.72  SO 

Due  Banks 337vfi»l  09 

Dividends  unpaid *134  50 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BBATEBMAX   &   LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FIXE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


gS.  752,009  09 

This  Bank  lias  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banking  business. 


ENGLAND 
BAKING 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  anfl  Bi-Carli.  Soto 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Hnii  Bros.  I  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Price  $25. 


Weight  170  lbs. 

BHas  J^-inch 
Steel  Teeth. 
Made  to  rotate  either 
way.  Very  thorough 
in  its  work  and  don't 
injure  the  vines  or 
trees.  UsedhyR.B. 
Blowers.  G.G.Eriggs 
and  all  leading  vine- 
•yardists. 
THE  JACKSOS  VINEYARD  HABXOW. 

The  Best  Harrow  made  for  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 

Made  hy  JACKSON  4s  TBUMAH,  -  San  Francisco,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DI3I0XD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Udon  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited:  The  Marine  Insurance 
t"*a  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. :  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Apollinaris 

M  "THE  QUEEN   OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Apollinaris  Water  is  an  article  which  is  proauced  by  Nature 
and  is  not  tJie  Jiandiwork  of  man :  it  is  a  Natural  and  not  an 
artificial  Water."  U.S.  Treasury,  28  January,  1882. 

JLJSnSTTJ-AJL,   S-A-LIE,    IO    ZMZIT-iILiIOIsrS.' 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
BEWARE      OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.    MILLER,  OF  ROSTON, 

HE3LUE   &    LOXG,    OF    SAX    FRAXCISCO, 
CROYESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR    &    FARLEY    ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 

PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  81,  1881,    ■       •  $1,240,000 


D.  y.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLLAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER  PR 0  OF  AND  NON-COMBUSTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON    CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  COS  SOLID  COTTON  BELTING 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,  Hose,  Twines— 108-112  Market  and  5-9  California  Streets. 


DECKER 

BROS. 


IS    NOW    THE 


BEST. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET,  NEAB  DBPONT. 

General  Agents  for  Pacific  States. 


— ,«    0,)A  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free  I  ©'y.V  A  WEEK.  S12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
I   IO  «B/SVAddressSTINSON&Co.,  Portland.  Me  |  OT  I  *  onllit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co..  Auensta.  Maine 


ICHI  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 


We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAX  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  ATTOPHOjVE. 

TheArgwuiut  is  printed  with  Shattuck&  Fletcher's  ink. 


ORECON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT   WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Seduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Tse. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210   BATTERY  STREET, 

Sun  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco.  J 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -      Oakland 


X.  B. — Examine  tlie  cork. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CC 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    in     Gents'    Furnishing    Good 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Fran i '  ' 


ART-PAIXTED,  PLAIX  and  GLAZE 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  & 

110  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XI.     NO.  ii. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   SEPTEMBER   g,   1882. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


RAMON'S    ROMANCE. 


; 
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A  Story  of  the  Mexic  Land,  and  How  a  Spaniard  Loves. 

He  was  only  a  potter  of  the  people  ;  poor,  and  pious,  and 
peaceful,  contentedly  whirling  his  little  lathe  day  after  day, 
loving  his  labor,  eager  to  advance  in  his  art,  but  otherwise 
unambitious,  unaspiring,  with  never  a  dream  beyond  the 
simple,  homely  life  of  the  hour,  and  never  a  dread  deeper  or 
darker  than  that  Tiburcio  Fuentes's  last  load  of  wood  from 
Pinos  Altos  might  prove  delusive  juniper,  instead  of  sturdy 
oak,  and  that  so  the  contents  of  his  kiln  might  be  lost  in  the 
firing. 

He  loved  his  work,  did  this  untutored  Sonorense,  as  men 
not  often  do  love  their  own  handiwork.  The  tender, 
cherishing  pride  he  had  in  his  red  ollas  and  cdntaros,  and 
glossy,  dark  green  and  brown  mesetas,  was  more  like  the  ob- 
jective love  of  woman  than  the  subjective  and  utilitarian  in- 
terest of  man.  From  the  days  of  his  early  boyhood,  among 
all  the  tropic  splendor  and  balmy  beauty  of  his  native  village, 
on  the  loamy  banks  of  the  swift-flowing  river  at  Rosario, 
Ramon  Gutierrez  had  been  wont  to  gather  up  handfuls  of 
rank,  black  clay,  and  from  it  shape  forms  rudely  imitative  of 
the  shapely  vessels  and  quaint  toys  moulded  from  the  plastic 
and  fragrant  clay  of  Guadalaxara,  and  brought  up  hither 
from  the  further  tierra  caliente,  by  some  comparatively  en- 
terprising master  of  a  pack-train. 

His  parents — untaught  peasants  as  they  were,  dwelling  in 
a  poor,  bare  jacal,  beneath  a  great  tamarind  tree  just  out- 
side of  Rosario,  diligent  and  devout,  and  none  the  less  faith- 
ful to  each  other  and  to  their  religion  that  their  constancy 
was  all  unwedded — had  destined  Ramon  for  the  priesthood, 
half  awed  at  the  thought  of  their  own  presumption,  and 
much  doubting  whether  so  much  indulgence  might  be  ac- 
corded their  hope.  But  the  slender,  little  brown  lad  had 
rebelled  fiercely  against  the  holy  vocation,  protesting  his 
aversion  with  a  wild  abandon  and  energy  that  astounded  his 
father  and  mother  and  the  good  old  village  priest,  long  used 
to  his  unquestioning  obedience  and  gentle  compliance. 

"  What !  make  myself  padre,  and  know  only  the  books — 
the  dead,  dull  books  !  No,  no,  no  L  That  I  can  never  do. 
I  will  be  ollero,  and  learn  to  make — ah,  such  brave,  beauti- 
ful figures  as  never  were  seen  of  men.  But  I  would  lead  also 
a  holy  life  ;  all  the  offices  will  I  do  ;  confession  and  every 
feast  day  will  I  keep,  and  offer — yes,  not  alms  alone — not 
limosnadas  only — but  votive  offerings  of  my  best  work — 
images  of  great  beauty  for  all  the  saints.  So  would  I  atone 
for  that  I  am,  as  you  say,  ingrate,  in  that  I  will  not  give  my 
life  to  God  and  the  Holy  Mother.  A  priest !  I  would  be 
dreaming  of  my  clay  over  the  blessed  host,  and  listening  for 
the  lathe  when  the  litany  should  be  chanting.  Command  it 
not,  jnamacita.  Ah,  father,  spare  thy  son  !  Sefwr  padre, 
intercede  for  me,  that  they  make  me  not  priest  against  my 
will!" 

So  all  day  long  the  boy  had  raved  and  entreated,  until  the 
good  old  priest,  full  of  pity  for  his  distress,  had  temporized 
and  bespoken  a  respite  from  Ramon's  determined  father,  in- 
dignant at  his  secession  from  reverence  and  obedience  ;  and, 
beckoning  Ramon  aside,  Father  Gumecindo  put  into  his 
hand  a  coin  of  gold,  and  said  : 

"To-night  goes  Marco  Villega  hence  with  his  boats  ;  to- 
day they  will  be  laden.  Go,  then,  to  Marco  with  my  com- 
mendation, and  take  passage  hence,  for  thy  father  will  have 
thee  priest  whether  or  no.  But — hear  me,  boy — think  not  I 
would  counsel  a  child  to  set  at  naught  the  wishes  of  his  elders. 
I  help  thee  to  depart,  not  for  pity  on  thy  puny  pain,  but  for 
churchly  zeal.  I  were  loth  to  have  thee  as  my  successor,  for 
naught  were  worse  for  the  church  than  the  reluctant  service 
of  an  unwilling  minister.'' 

And  so  that  night  Ramon  arose  from  his  little  bed,  which 
was  only  a  sheep-skin  spread  on  the  hard  earth  floor,  and 
carrying  his  rawhide  sandals  and  his  treasured  knife,  he 
stole  away  between  high  hedges  whose  thickets  of  great 
roses  of  Castile  made  the  air  rich  with  heavy  odor,  down 
past  the  rock-ledged  hill  where  crapy  pink,  mallate s  swung  out 
their  trailers  of  bloom,  amidst  flaming,  brilliant  tavachinesj 
and  among  all  the  village  houses,  on  whose  red-tiled  roofs, 
tenantless  now  in  the  cold,  pale  moonlight,  by  day,  in  the 
sultry  noontime,  great  green  and  bronze-mailed  iguanas  lay 
basking ;  through  groves  of  guavas,  glossy-leaved  and 
waxen-blossomed,  and  plumy  palms,  and  rustling  plantains, 
down  to  the  rapid  river,  where  a  half  score  of  canoes,  dug 
out  of  once  stately  forest  growths,  were  putting  off  for  the 
seaport,  forty  leagues  away.  And  there — once  past  the 
treacherous  currents,  and  the  sunken  rocks,  and  the  rapids, 
and  all  the  sore  portages  of  the  river  ;  the  ghastly  caymanero 
below  lone  Chametla,  swarming  with  ravenous  saurian  mon- 
sters ;  and  the  threatening  sandbar  where  the  river  joined 
the  sea,  with  great,  white-topped,  green-walled  waves 
thundering  forward  to  engulf  the  frail  craft ;  and  the  dreary, 
desolate  straits,  untenanted  save  of  half-savage  fishermen, 
bivouacking  on  many  a  narrow  eyot  where  snaky  mangroves 
grew,  their  slimy  stems  thick-encrusted  with  little  coppery 
flavored  oysters,  that  were  sometimes  out  of  water  at  very 
low  tide — after  these  and  many  a  stranger  sight  from  the 
piling,  unsteady  canoas  plunging  through  the  waves,  Ramon 
"utierrez  came  to  anchor  in  the  great  port.     In  a  wretched 

'on  quarter,  far  out  along  the  Playa  del  Estero,  the  boy 
rned  his  simple  trade. 


He  was  always  conscious  that,  even  in  so  common  and 
mechanical  a  craft  as  his,  there  might  be  many  degrees  of 
excellence  beyond  the  skill  that  wrought  rude  playthings 
and  domestic  utensils.  He  never  dreamed  of  the  marvelous 
potentialities  of  conception  and  execution  compassed  by  the 
masters  of  his  art,  but  he  divined  that  training  and  experi- 
ence might  develop  powers  and  talent  unknown  here  ;  and 
divining,  there  grew  upon  him  an  unquellable  longing  to  be 
in  the  wonderful  land  yonder,  away  northward,  of  whose  at- 
tainments and  enterprise  in  science  he  had  heard  from 
chance  American  travelers  such  accounts  as  seemed  fairy- 
tales indeed.  Moved  by  this  desire,  and  by  some  element  of 
restlessness  in  his  nature — who  shall  say  it  may  not  have 
been  a  strain  of  Gitano  blood,  filtered  down  through  many 
generations  from  far-off  Spanish  progenitors  ? — some  va- 
grant or  nomad  instinct  one  day  impelled  him  to  sever  such 
slight*  ties  as  he  had  formed  at  the  great  busy,  bright  port  on 
the  white  tropic  sands,  anduntrammeled,  with  none  to  let  or 
hinder,  he  wandered  northward,  away,  always  northward, 
along  the  rockbound  coast  of  the  great  western  gulf,  over 
many  a  painful,  weary  league  of  burning  desert  sand,  and 
many  a  chain  and  spur  of  mountain  heights  that  sentineled 
the  wealth  of  a  world,  but  warned  off  investigation  and  de- 
velopment with  the  uplifted,  forbidding  hands  of  grim  tradi- 
tion and  bloody  reminiscence.  Stony,  and  sterile,  and  aus- 
tere as  that  mineral  region  seems — more  if  the  beholding 
eyes  have  gazed  on  tropic  bloom  and  beauty — it  seemed  to 
Ramon  that  he  was  standing  by  the  gates  of  Paradise  when 
he  stopped  on  the  crest  of  the  eastward  hill,  footsore  and 
tattered,  to  look  down  upon  the  hybrid  habitations  of  Silver, 
nestled  among  a  scant  growth  of  clustering  cottonwoods, 
vivid  green  from  a  grateful  shower  that  had  swept  over  the 
town,  and  that  even  now  hung  down  a  dense  gray  curtain  on 
the  hither  side  of  Pinos  Altos. 

And  here,  in  the  remote  frontier  mining  camp,  overflow- 
ing with  abuses,  and  absurdities,  and  anomalies,  Ramon 
icund  a  poor  dwelling-place,  and  With  his  own  deft  and 
slender  hands  set  up  a  modest  kiln  of  adobe,  and  built  him- 
self a  primitive  lathe,  and  sent  it  whirling  under  the  clay 
that,  for  want  of  even  a  burro — the  patient,  kindly  donkey  of 
the  country — he  carried  down  from  its  distant  bed  of  de- 
posit, in  a  rawhide  slung  over  his  own  graceful  shoulders. 
He  was  an  atom — he  was  less  than  an  atom — in  the  organ- 
ization of  Silver.  The  money-getting  population  knew  not 
even  of  his  existence,  save  as  they  came,  having  tested  the 
grateful  use  of  great  water-cooling  ollas  when  summer 
heats  set  the  earth  agasp,  for  the  sake  of  creature  com- 
fort, to  hector  and  haggle  over  his  large  porous  vases  of  cor- 
rect and  classic  shape,  such  as,  mayhap,  the  marriage  feast 
of  Cana  knew.  Naught  cared  Ramon  for  their  indifference 
or  their  contempt.  Little  knew  he,  little  recked  he,  how 
they  held  him.  Only  when  penurious  greed  beat  down  the 
price  of  his  wares  until  no  margin  of  profit  remained  for  his 
labor,  only  then  he  murmured,  half  protesting,  half  grum- 
bling, "  Dios  /  how  they  are  hard — los  Americanos  /  "  The 
very  indolence  of  the  Mexican  nature  is  in  a  measure 
wholesome,  since  its  imperturbability  is  superior  to  the  scorn 
of  narrow  minds. 

So  Ramon  wrought  on,  at  his  oven  by  the  great  adobe 
church,  in  contentment,  and  what  to  him  seemed  comfort, 
unshaken  by  a  tremor  of  trouble,  unpierced  by  a  pang  of 
passionate  pain,  until  the  day  that  Charlotte  Pleyel  came  to 
stand  beside  his  kiln,  to  awaken,  all  unwitting,  the  slumber- 
ing heart  of  the  man  in  his  bosom,  and  teach  him  the  bitter- 
ness of  fate. 

It  had  rained  in  the  night-time,  and  the  sky,  clear-washed, 
was  cobalt  behind  its  cumulose  curd-white  clouds  ;  the  cot- 
tonwoods shook  their  leaves  with  a  sound  like  the  clapping 
of  myriads  of  tiny  elfin  hands  ;  the  blackbirds  were  caroling 
their  own  gurgling  roundelay ;  the  boom  of  blasts  in  the 
neighboring  mines  was  less  sharply  resonant  than  usual ; 
and  the  thunder  of  the  stamp-mills  down  in  the  gulch  drifted 
up  the  valley,  subdued  till  it  might  have  been  a  far-away 
surf  dashing  on  ocean's  shore. 

Charlotte  Pleyel  and  Miss  Harrod  were  fast  friends  and 
firm.  Both  had  been  trained  to  a  broader  reach  and  a 
higher  aim  than  the  petty  gossip  and  narrow  purpose  that 
surrounded  them  here.  Charlotte,  with  all  her  mental  force, 
had  the  artless  enthusiasm  of  a  child,  with  a  child's  well- 
believing  and  credulous  faith  in  the  whole  world.  Upon 
this  ingenuous  trust  Miss  Harrod's  intense  consciousness 
and  keen  reading'  of  motives,  seen  by  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, acted  as  a  restraint.  The  two  natures  were  comple- 
mentary. So  much  they  found  in  common  of  appreciation 
and  attainment,  that  their  companionship  sufficed  each  for 
the  other,  almost  without  contact  with  the  little  world  about 
them. 

This  morning,  taking  a  new  route  homeward  from  one  of 
the  long,  healthful  strolls  in  which  both  delighted,  they  saw, 
on  turning  the  corner  of  the  churchyard  wall,  Ramon's  rude 
furnace,  and  made  their  way  thither  among  the  scattered 
refuse  and  rubbish,  all  manner  of  de'bris,  and  sodden,  un- 
dried  adobes.  Ramon  Gutierrez  was  unloading  his  kiln, 
briskly  whisking  off  dust  and  ashes  from  the  flowerpots  and 
deep  bowls  that  lay,  clean,  red,  unglazed,  in  the  uncovered 
oven.  The  innate  tact  and  unfailing  courtesy  of  his  race 
stood  him  in  ready  stead  when  they  announced  their  errand. 

"  How  placidly  he  takes  it  all,"  said  Charlotte  Pleyel. 
"  Do  you  suppose  that  stoicism  is  assumed  for  effect,  or  is  it 
one  of  the  race  characteristics  you  often  flaunt  in  my  face  ?" 


"Your  latter  hypothesis  is  correct,"  said  Miss  Harrod, 
dryly;  "I  rejoice  to  note  that  you  prove  amenable  to  instruc- 
tion. Given,  an  American  or  an  Englishman,  of  this  hum- 
ble grade,  what  flippancy,  what  would-be  facetiousness,  what 
impertinence  of  attempted  equality,  would  meet  such  an  un- 
usual step  as  this  of  ours.  But  this  poor  fellow,  without 
blankets  enough  to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  with  every 
tradition  of  poverty  and  privation  behind  him,  maintains  his 
own  self-respect  without  an  effort  to  infringe  upon  ours.  My 
dear,  it  is  the  coloring  of  heredity;  a  drop,  perhaps,  of  the 
blood  of  some  ancient  hidalgo  runs  in  his  veins.  Behold 
the  man  !" 

Ramon  had  been  gazing  on  them  with  an  ease  of  regard 
that  was  as  unconstrained  as  inoffensive,  manipulating  the 
while  the  mass  of  moulds.  He  put  out  his  hand  with  a 
warning  word  as  Charlotte  would  have  imitated  him,  then 
laughed  good-naturedly  at  her  uncomprehending  dismay. 

"He  says  they  are  too  hot  to  handle,"  said  Miss  Harrod. 
"Later,  when  they  shall  be  cool,  they  are  at  our  service." 

"Ask  him  if  we  may  come,  as  we  planned,  to  work  here. 
I  have  always  longed  for  work  like  this.  Of  course  we  will 
pay  for  the  trouble  wTe  give." 

Ramon,  when  their  desire  became  clear  to  him,  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  remuneration.  "  But  of  a  surety  !  Most  gladly 
will  I  give  you  aught  of  pleasure.  Will  the  lady  try  now  ? 
These  clumsy  cups  and  dishes,  these  homely  flowerpots,  are 
all  I  have  now.  But  other  forms  I  can  mould  as  well,  when 
there  is  need.  Will  you  but  give  to  me  a  thought  ? — one 
little  word  of  what  you  would  have  ?  For  money  ?  Ah,  no. 
How  should  I  be  paid  for  a  poor  ball  of  clay?  The  whole 
round  world,  is  it  not  made  of  earth  ? — and  shall  I  ask  pay 
for  a  bit  of  its  crust  ?  No  !  My  house  is  poor  and  small, 
but  it  is  yours." 

Thenceforward  Charlotte  and  Miss  Harrod  found  novelty 
and  purpose  in  their  frequent  visits  to  the  little  dim  room 
where  Ramon  wrought.  The  lathe  learned  lovelier  shapes 
of  symmetry  and  strength,  as  its  master  modeled  his  crea- 
tions after  many  a  cut  and  design  of  world-famous  vase,  and 
artistic  amphora,  and  long-lost  lachrymal.  The  two  women 
made  themselves  foster-mothers  of  his  work,  and  brought 
forth  every  fine  fact  and  fancy  in  their  ken  that  might  avail 
in  his  art.  Ramon's  sincere  but  simple  gratitude  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  abjectness  or  sycophancy.  He  took  their 
aid  with  straight-forward  directness  and  matter-of-fact 
good  faith,  and  a  quiet,  unconcerned  maintenance  of  his 
own  dignity,  scanning  and  criticising  with  the  artless  free- 
dom of  a  child  old  line  engravings  and  etchings  that  were 
priceless. 

"  Is  he  the  less  happy  for  knowing  naught  of  Wedgewood 
and  Palissy  ?  Would  he  be  more  skillful  for  learning  of 
Di  Cesnola  and  Schliemann?  Would  it  make  his  glaze 
smoother  or  more  brilliant  could  he  read  of  Pompeii  and 
her  frescoes,  and  all  the  treasures  exhumed  there  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Charlotte  ;  "he  has  copied  that  drawing — see 
with  what  admirable  aptness — all  ignorant  that  the  cinerary 
urn  it  imitates  held  the  ashes  of  a  king  and  hero  !  Let  him 
alone  in  his  blissful  ignorance." 

But  many  an  unwonted  coin  found  its  way  to  Ramon's 
hand  for  his  improved  workmanship.  Not  alone  with  pat- 
terns they  aided  him.  Sending  away  for  manuals  on  all 
branches  of  the  ceramic  art,  the  two  studied  together,  and 
then  verbally  imparted  their  knowledge  to  the  grown-up 
child  who  could  not  read  for  himself.  And  Miss  Harrod, 
practical  to  a  degree,  paused  one  afternoon  in  the  full  swing 
of  their  daily  healthful  tramp  among  the  barren  hills,  and 
made  Charlotte  share  with  her  the  burden  of  a  great  silken 
kerchief  filled  with  a  clay  that  her  dilettante  geology  told 
her  was  kaolin,  and  patient  reading  and  pertinacious  exper- 
iment found  its  use.  Then  Charlotte  unpacked  her  kit  of 
porcelain  colors,  and  set  artistic  eye  and  dexterous  fingers 
at  work  in  skillful  ornamentation  of  over-glaze.  So  spread 
the  fame  of  merit  to  be  found  in  Ramon's  dishes  and 
flagons,  and  his  placques  and  tiles,  crude  though  they  still 
were,  in  that  far-off  valley,  where  as  yet  the  beautiful  was  in 
ignominious  subjection  to  the  useful. 

But,  for  all  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  good  deeds  done 
and  benefit  conferred,  Miss  Harrod  was  ill  at  ease.  She 
saw  how  every  germ  of  feeling  latent  in  the  inactivity  of 
Ramon's  nature  was  developing  in  the  light  and  warmth  of 
their  contact  and  counsel.  Reared  among  Gutierrez's  coun- 
trymen, she  knew  to  a  shade  every  possible  combination  in 
that  strange  compound  of  pride  and  passion,  of  hardihood 
and  humility,  of  impulse,  indolence,  and  irrationality,  mak- 
ing up  the  ardent,  inflammable  Southern  nature.  She  told 
herself  all  reassuring  things,  and  rebuked  her  suspicions, 
and  ridiculed  herself  for  an  ultra  tendency  toward  romance. 
Yet  her  misgiving  and  foreboding  grew  apace.  She  could 
not  fail  to  note  how  Ramon's  speaking  face  glowed  into 
sudden  warmth  when,  lingering  in  his  work-room,  Charlotte's 
soft  voice  breathed  approbation  in  the  few  broken  words 
she  could  master  of  liquid  Spanish  ;  and  how  his  beautiful, 
lustrous  eyes  lost  their  languor,  and  lighted  up  with  an  in- 
tensity of  admiration  that  was  almost  fierce,  when  they  dwelt 
on  Charlotte's  fair,  sweet  face.  One  day  Ramon,  kneeling 
to  knead  the  plastic  clay,  felt  his  cheek  brushed  by  the  long, 
silken  braid  of  fair  hair  that  swung  over  Charlotte's  shoulder, 
as  she  moved  near  him,  steadying  a  tall  tankard  she  was 
bearing  to  the  furnace.  The  dark  potter  caught  that  plaited 
tress,  and  held  it  to  his  lips  with  a  swift,  stealthy  mc 
more  significant  than  any  outbust  of  frenzy  could  have  " 
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Miss  Harrod  set  her  teeth  in  her  lip,  to  stifle  her  cry  at  the 
sight  of  that  demonstration  of  suppressed  and  struggling 
emotion.  But  Charlotte,  little  vain  as  some  spotless  saint 
in  marble,  far  above  the  thought  of  human  passions,  turned 
her  eyes  from  the  glowing  furnace  to  the  obscurity  below 
all  unconscious  and  unsuspecting.  "  You  "nave  dropped  your 
clay,  Ramon.  How  unfortunate  !  Is  it  quite  spoiled  ?  An- 
other batch,  then.  'And  will  you  loosen  my  hair,  dear?  It 
caught  on  the  lathe,  and  Ramon  must  not  touch  it  — 
his  hands  are  earthy."  Miss  Harrod  drew  Charlotte  out- 
side, although  the  rain  was  falling  heavily.  "  1  will  not  stay 
there  another  minute.  I  will  go  there  never  again.  It  is 
frightful."  She  stopped,  conscious  of  Charlotte's  wonder- 
ing regard.  "  I  am  nervous.  The  fumes  of  the  glazing- 
mixture  went  to  my  head,  or  some  compound  of  chlorine  set 
free  from  the  colors  in  reaction.  I — don't  care  to  go  back 
to-day." 

Once  away  from  the  spot  she  took  herself  severely  to  task, 
as  for  unwarranted  and  groundless  indignation. 

"  Of  course,  the  poor  fellow  admires  Charlotte — who  could 
help  it?  Adores  her  even  as  the  humblest  believer  may 
worship  a  saint.  But  further  than  that — or  closer — bah  ! 
I'm  growing  childish.  This  weak,  intellectual  atmosphere 
vitiates  my  judgment."  She  told  herself  that  the  caress  she 
had  witnessed  was  an  involuntary  but  impersonal  homage  to 
beauty — that  homage  of  a  dark  race  for  blonde  beauty,  that 
might  trace  its  origin  back  to  Montezuman  days,  when 
Guatemozin  and  his  fellows  looked  eagerly  and  longingly 
out  across  the  eastern  ocean  for  the  promised  coming  of  the 
fair  god.  But  try  how  she  would  to  lull  her  fear  by  ethno- 
logical conclusion,  she  could  not  dispel  her  conviction  that 
Ramon's  feeling  for  Charlotte  was  not  the  reverence  of  a 
devotee  nor  the  gratitude  of  a  beneficiary,  but  the  infatua- 
tion of  an  ardent,  undisciplined  nature,  undominated  by  any 
restraining  influence  of  education  or  of  expediency.  He 
made  no  further  alarming  manifestations,  but  Miss  Harrod 
could  not  help  observing  that  as  the  days  sped  on  he  grew 
thin  and  pale,  as  one  who  is  wasted  by  acute  illness  or  by 
great  grief.  His  sunken  cheek,  his  feverish,  shining  eyes, 
his  thin,  tremulous  hands,  moved  the  girl's  compassion.  Yet 
she  made  it  her  earnest  aim  that  she  and  Charlotte  should 
go  to  the  work-room  as  little  as  possible.  In  the  dearth  of 
diversion  consequent  upon  the  social  chaos  of  Silver,  it  had 
become  a  favorite  resource  to  frequent  Ramon's  dark  and 
dingy  little  abode,  and  Miss  Harrod  found  it  no  difficult  task 
to  be  there  only  accompanied  by  some  of  her  acquaintance. 
But  in  the  difficulty  of  inventing  plausible  pretexts  for  avoid- 
ing the  place,  she  developed  an  impatience  and  irritability 
that  amazed  Charlotte  Pleyel. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  keep  fagging  at  one  whim 
forever,"  she  said,  crossly,  one  day.  "  No,  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  the  pottery.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  variety.  And  it 
hurts  my  lungs.  I  don't  care  to  ruin  my  health  for  a  few 
paltry  bits  of  clay  that  would  not  cover  my  grave.  I  mean 
to  walk  to  the  top  of  Chihuahua  Hill — I've  never  been  there. 
Of  course,  you  will  do  as  you  please." 

As  they  passed  one  of  the  score  or  so  of  saloons  that 
Silver  boasts,  Ramon,  sitting  on  the  pavement,  looked  up  at 
them  with  piteous  eyes  that  touched  Miss  Harrod  sorely. 
They  had  not  seen  him  for  a  fortnight. 

"  It  can  do  no  harm  to  greet  him,  he  looks  so  ill." 
These  few  days  had  wrought  sad  ravages  in  his  face  and 
form.  He  was  wasted  and  shrunken,  his  face  haggard  and 
hollow.  Miss  Harrod  had  long  suspected  some  organic 
trouble  of  the  sort,  but  notwithstanding  she  knew  it  was  the 
cause  his  race  invariably  assign  for  such  ailments,  she  heard 
with  angry  impatience  Ramon's  meek  explanation  of  his 
malady. 

"  Sickness  of  the  heart ;  yes,  by  that  I  suffer  much.  Some- 
thing of  palpitations,  much  of  pain.  No,  no  doctor  can  cure, 
I  think.  It  comes  from  suffering — from  sorrow— por  la  tris- 
teza." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Miss  Harrod,  in  vigorous  Spanish 
idiom.  "  Ni  que  tristeza  /  I  dare  say  you've  had  heart- 
disease  all  your  life  long." 

Half  way  up  the  hill,  Miss  Harrod  brought  her  companion 
to  a  standstill. 

"  How  uncommonly  careless  to  have  brought  no  glass  ! 
With  one,  we  might  see  as  far  almost  as  the  Mogollous. 
Wait  you  here,  Charlotte,  and  I  will  just  scamper  down  and 
borrow  one  from  Le  Cher."  She  had  not  gone  a  dozen  rods 
toward  the  jeweler's,  when  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  steep, 
stony  street  behind  her  arrested  her  steps,  and  sent  her 
hastening  back  with  flying  feet.  A  score  of  squalid  natives 
thrust  frowsy  heads  and  ungainly,  half-naked  bodies  out  of 
their  burrow-like  hovels  ;  the  commotion  of  speech,  pitched 
to  accents  of  petulance  or  of  pain,  had  stirred  their  sluggish 
sense  to  something  like  curiosity.  Charlotte  Pleyel,  alarmed, 
amazed,  with  lips  that  quivered  and  eyes  that  commanded 
release,  stood  there  in  tragic  attitude,  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
Ramon  Gutierrez.  His  dark  olive  skin  was  livid  with  ex- 
citement ;  great  strained  veins  stood  out  on  his  brow  and 
bare  throat,  thick  and  purple  ;  his  eyes  were  dilated  and 
distended. 

"Ramon!"  cried  Miss  Harrod,  in  the  vernacular,  rude 
and  rapid,  "how  dare  you  !  Let  go  that  lady  at  once  !  Do 
you  hear  ? — or  I  shall  strike  you  down  like  a  dog  !  What  do 
you  mean,  you  iiound  ? "  She  lifted  her  light  umbrella  club- 
wise,  all  her  cold  and  cynical  indifference  gone,  fierce  as  a 
tigress  in  defense  of  the  woman  she  loved.  Ramon  opened 
his  enfolding  arms  with  a  sudden  pulsing  motion  that  thrust 
Charlotte  toward  her  friend  with  a  force  that  almost  felled 
her.  His  voice,  normally  gentle  as  a  woman's,  was  hoarse 
and  hard  when  he  spoke. 

"  She  would  have  entered  yonder,"  he  cried,  pointing  to 
the  hut  before  them  ;  "  and  I  could  only  hold  her — she  would 
not  understand.  One  lies  there  ill— ah,  black  and  putrid ! 
I  would  not  let  her  go  ;  how  could  I  ?  Think,  lady,  of  that 
perfect  face  all  seamed  and  unsightly  with  the  disease  of 
scars.  What,  then  ! — do  I  not  say  it  is  virueias  ?  "  Then 
Miss  Harrod,  not  staying  to  explain,  with  only  a  word  to 
Ramon,  seized  Charlotte  and  hurried  her  away  to  safety,  far 
from  the  infected  house. 

For  weeks  a  vague  rumor  had  terrified  the  timid  of  small- 
pox here  in  Silver,  unquarantined  and  unopposed  by  com- 
mon precaution  ;  but  the  authorities,  fearlul  of  deterring 
Immigration,  had  hushed  the  whisper  down. 

All  the  profuse  praise  and  earnest  gratitude  bestowed 
upon  him  availed  not  to  lighten  Ramon's  despondency.     In 


lieu  of  the  olden  gentle  brightness  a  dull  and  stolid  gloom 
had  fallen  upon  him — a  despairing  and  hopeless  apathy. 

"  My  work  has  for  me  now  nothing  of  interest,"  he  said, 
to  Miss  Harrod's  kindly  effort  to  awaken  his  attention. 
"  Confession — no  !  I  am  done  with  the  church.  She  succors 
not  her  children  in  the  day  of  need  ;  she  opens  no  road  to 
my  doubt  and  pain.  Ay  !  that  I  am  wrong  and  mad,  I 
know  full  well ;  but  one's  heart  does  not  reason.  Ah,  yes  ! 
the  difference  I  see,  and  the  unworthiness,  and  the  want  of 
hope,  but  yet  it  bursts  ! — ay,  Madre  de  Dios,  it  bursts  ! " 
He  threw  up  his  arms  as  he  moved  away  with  the  unbalanced 
action  of  one  deeply  drunken. 

That  night  a  strange  sense  of  uneasiness  oppressed  Miss 
Harrod.  Telling  herself  this  presentiment  of  impending 
evil  was  but  natural  to  a  nervous  system  undone  by  the 
shocks  of  the  day,  following  her  anxious  strain  and  perplex- 
ity of  weeks  past,  she  fought  with  all  the  might  of  her  will 
what  seemed  to  her  an  irrational  and  childish  terror.  But 
at  last,  actuated  by  the  force  of  a  fear  she  could  not  define 
nor  locate,  she  yielded  in  a  sort  of  defiant  desperation,  and 
went  swiftly  away  through  the  deepening  dusk  to  the  hotel 
where  Charlotte  abode.  A  tall,  white  figure  was  perched  on 
the  breakwater  before  her  door,  and  Miss  Harrod  sat  down 
beside  her  friend. 

"I  have  a  foolish  apprehension  of  coming  trouble  or  dan- 
ger to-night,"  said  Charlotte  Pleyel.  "  The  effect  of  our 
alarm  to-day,  perhaps,  or  else  my  nerves  are  agitated  by 
electricity  in  the  air.  Do  you  see  what  a  storm  is  raging 
yonder  over  Bear  Mountain  ?  The  lightning  is  so  sharp ! 
The  storm-king  hurls  jagged  spears  at  the  earth  to-night.  I 
hope  the  floodgates  are  all  in.  Do  you  know,  the  last  rain 
sent  the  water  almost  over  this  wall  ?  " 

For  through  the  streets  of  Silver,  when  the  rains  fall,  rush 
turbid  and  turbulent  torrents  of  water,  that  cut  off  unwary 
stragglers  from  their  own  quarter  sometimes  for  hoursj  and 
that  necessitate  for  houses  on  the  lower  levels  defensive 
breakwaters  of  masonry,  with  floodgates  to  bar  out  those 
angry  streams. 

"I  wish — oh, howl  wish  ! — Richard  would  come  to-night." 

"  He  may,"  said  Miss  Harrod,  soothingly  ;  "  the  coach  is 
late.    Hark  !  I  hear  it  now,  just  coming  down  the  long  hill." 

Sitting  in  silence,  they  heard  the  heavy  stage  rumble 
down  the  road,  and  pause  ponderously  a  brief  while  at  the 
ugly,  picturesque  old  postoffice  building,  around  on  the 
corner,  under  the  cottonwoods.  They  could  picture  the  in- 
evitable sensation  among  the  idle  crowd  of  loungers  hang- 
ing over  the  wooden  breakwater  there,  and  could  imagine 
how  the  querulous  officials  grumbled  over  the  mail-bags. 
Then  the  great,  lumbering  vehicle  swayed  around  the  corral 
corner,  stopped  at  the  hotel  office,  and — yes,  a  tall,  light 
figure  sprang  out,  and  with  long,  eager  steps  came  forward. 
Charlotte  rose  with  one  glad  cry  : 

"Oh,  Richard!" 

"  Well,  Charlie,  I'm  home  again.  What  1  crying,  dear 
little  woman !     Not  sorry  I'm  here  ?  " 

Before  the  tender,  teasing  words  were  spoken,  some  one 
lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the  cottonwoods  had  leaped  forth ; 
some  one  with  a  dark,  set  face,  transformed  by  devilish  jeal- 
ousy and  hate  ;  some  one  with  eyes  that  gleamed  bright,  and 
a  knife  that  flashed  brighter;  some  one  who  would  have  ex- 
acted a  dear  cost  for  Richard  Pleyel's  caress  but  for  Miss 
Harrod's  keen  vision  and  alertness.  She  caught  Ramon's 
uplifted  arm,  and  dashed  him  back  against  the  house,  fling- 
ing the  weight  of  her  whole  body  upon  him.  Richard  Pleyel 
swung  Charlotte  into  the  shelter  of  one  strong  arm,  and, 
quick  as  light,  dropped  into  readiness  of  aim  the  »unfailing 
weapon  of  the  country. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?" 

"  He  embraces  her! — he!"  cried  the  maddened  Mexican 
in  the  very  muzzle  of  the  murderously  leveled  revolver.  "  I 
meant  no  harm  ;  I  was  here  but  to  see  her  precious  face, 
until  that —  But  he  embraces  her,  and  you  think  I  shall 
not  kill  him?" 

"You  think  you  love  Carlotta?  No!"  Miss  Harrod's 
voice,  low,  steady  in  her  forced  composure,  cut  through  the 
air  like  the  ping  of  a  shot  or  the  hiss  of  a  whip-lash.  "  You 
think  you  love  her,  and  yet  you  would  slay  him  of  all  the 
world  most  dear  to  her — her  husband!" 

Ramon's  knife  fell  from  his  hand  and  clinked  on  the  pave- 
ment.    His  head  drooped. 

"  Her — her  husband,  say  you?" 

"Her  husband,  and  the  father  of  her  child." 

Inside  the  open  door  just  then  a  baby-voice  rang  out.  It 
seemed  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  insane  passion  and  cruel 
hate  that  had  raged  in  Ramon's  breast.  Over  his  worn, 
troubled  face  stole  something  of  the  old  look  of  gentleness 
and  simple  faith. 

"I  never  dreamed  of  this,"  he  murmured;  "the  saints 
bless  her  little  one!" 

"Well,  must  we  stand  here  all  night,  doing  private  theat- 
ricals? There  is  Gerry,  crying.  What  is  this  all  about? 
Shall  I  shoot  that  damned  brigand?"  Richard  Pleyel,  un- 
derstanding not  a  word  of  the  dialogue,  full  of  wrath  and 
perplexity,  restrained  his  natural  impulse,  fearful  of  acting 
with  wrongheaded  haste,  and  indemnified  himself  for  that 
self-control  by  opening  the  safety-valve  of  profanity. 

"No,"  cried  Miss  Harrod,  "no,  oh,  no  !  It  is  all  amis- 
take.     He  thought  you — some  one  else." 

"A  pleasant  prospect  for  '  some  one  else,'"  said  Richard, 
grimly,  "and  a  large  and  enthusiastic  reception  for  me." 

When  Ramon  had  gone  uncertainly  around  the  shadowy 
corner,  Miss  Harrod  renewed  the  sensation.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  quietly  swooned  away.  She  had  done 
her  part;  she  had  striven  to  guard  his  wife  from  the  very 
knowledge  of  evil,  and  she  had  saved  the  life  of  the  man 
she  had  loved  long  before  he  had  known  Charlotte. 

Later,  Richard  Pleyel,  revolving  the  situation  slowly  in  his 
mind,  announced  his  intention  of  finding  Ramon.  "Fel- 
lows who  make  such  mistakes  should  be  put  under  restraint. 
They  are  dangerous  in  the  character  of  strays."  And  Miss 
Harrod,  conquering  the  deadly  physical  weakness  that  had 
overcome  her,  insisted  upon  being  of  the  party.  The  search 
was  not  attended  with  signal  and  unqualified  success.  They 
found  Ramon's  rooms;  they  found  shattered  fragments  and 
pieces  broken  in  firing;  they  found  beautiful  bits  he  had  fin- 
ished, glazed  and  glittering;  a  heap  of  unused  clay,  and  a 
silent  wheel ;  and  they  found  the  Mexican  potter,  dead 
among  his  work,  his  lifeless  face  resting  upon  his  lathe. 

New  Mexico,  September,  1882.  Yda  H.  Addis. 
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'"  Stop  that  horse-car  !  " 

It  was  a  balmy  afternoon  in  August,  and  all  the  world 
seemed  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  loveliness.  The  wind  was 
sighing  through  lawn  and  garden  in  a  drowsy  fashion,  and 
the  flowers  that  lined  the  graveled  walks  of  Coastcliff  Castle 
seemed  to  be  beckoning  with  loving  hands  to  the  Lady 
Esmeralda,  as  she  sat  in  graceful  poise  on  a  velvet-covered 
fauteuil,  and  gazed  in  a  languid,  dreamy,  no -washing- to -be- 
done-for-three-days  manner  upon  the  pageant  of  nature. 

But  when  the  voice  of  one  she  knew — one  she  had  loved 
with  a  deathless  tenderness  in  the  halcyon  days  gone  by — 
came  floating  to  her  on  the  scented  breath  of  the  morning,  a 
thrill  passed  through  her,  and  the  eyes,  erstwhile  so  listless, 
gleamed  with  the  baleful  fires  of  revenge.  Looking  eagerly 
across  the  croquet-ground,  she  saw  Pizarro  McGinnis,  the 
man  who  had  scorned  her  love,  coming  across-lots  on  a 
run,  while  far  in  advance,  and  now  almost  opposite  Coast- 
cliff  Castle,  was  a  horse-car.     The  girl  smiled  grimly. 

"Stop  that  car!"  shouted  Pizarro  again. 

The  smile  had  faded  from  the  pretty  face  now,  but  no  look 
of  pity  took  its  place.  "Divil  a  stop  will  he  get  from  me," 
she  murmured,  and  went  into  the  house. 

In  a  few  moments  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door.  Esmer- 
alda answered  it,  and  found  Pizarro  there. 

"  You  have  blighted  my  life,  false  woman,"  he  said.  "  I 
had  a  job  way  out  on  Blue  Island  Avenue,  and  now  I  shall 
lose  it  because  you  would  not  stop  the  car." 

"  Do  you  mean  this  ?"  asked  the  girl,  kicking  the  dog  off 
the  front  steps  as  she  spoke. 

,     "Yes,"  said  the  man,  "you  have  utterly  blasted   all  my 
prospects." 

"Then,"  said  Esmeralda,  a  look  of  holy  calm  and  peace- 
ful joy  stealing  over  her  face,  "  the  Mulcaheys  are  avenged." 
— From  "Passion's  Upas-Tree?  by  Joseph  Medill. 


"  Good-bye,  papa." 

The  plump,  white  arms  of  Erica  Brown  were  thrown 
about  her  father's  neck,  and  the  pretty  face  with  its  riant 
mouth  and  cunning  dimples  was  pressed  closely  to  the 
bronzed  cheek  of  the  farmer,  as  he  stood  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way a  moment  before  going  out  to  his  daily  toil. 

"  I  am  going  to  plow  the  south  meadow  this  morning,  my 
darling,"  he  said  to  the  girl,  "  and  when  noon  comes  you 
must  have  my  accounts  as  treasurer  of  the  church  all 
arranged,  because  the  Building  Committee  will  be  here  after 
dinner,  and  I  am  to  turn  over  the  money  in  my  hands,  so 
that  the  erection  of  the  new  church  in  the  little  dell  just  be- 
yond where  we  buried  that  mouse-colored  heifer  two  years 
ago  last  spring  can  be  commenced  at  once."  And  kissing 
his  daughter  again,  farmer  Brown  took  a  bite  of  hard  tobacco 
and  went  away  into  the  glad  sunlight. 

******** 

The  petals  of  the  June  roses  had  fallen  like  a  pink  carpet 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  contrasting  prettily  with  the 
vivid  green  of  the  grass  and  leaves.  Above  the  hum  of  in- 
sects and  the  twittering  of  the  birds  rose  the  sturdy  voice  of 
Farmer  Brown,  swearing.at  the  off  mule.  "  Get  up,  darn  it!" 
he  said.  But  the  mule  only  waved  its  ears  in  a  sensuous, 
languid  fashion,  and  looked  wistfully  into  the  next  meadow, 
where  the  starry-eyed  kine  were  grazing,  and  the  old  sorrel 
mare  that  had  a  splint  on  her  near  front  leg  was  quaffing  the 
incense  of  a  new-born  day.  Picking  up  a  short  stick,  the 
farmer  advanced  and  struck  the  faithful  mule  a  cruel  blow 
just  abaft  his  midship  ribs.  Stretching  out  his  hind  legs  in 
a  dreamy,  listless  way,  the  mule  felt  them  touch  something, 
and  in  a  moment  Farmer  Brown  was  sailing  in  the  far  blue 
overhead. 

The  little  church  in  the  mossy  dell  is  not  completed  yet, 
and  the  Building  Committee  is  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
treasurer  to  come  down. — From  "  He  Cometh  up  as  a  Fire~ 
work?  by  Joseph  Medill. 


"  It  is  too  true." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered  was  not  that 
which  one  would  expect  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a  man  so 
strong  of  limb,  lithe  of  figure,  and  fair  of  face  as  Harol<" 
Mclntyre.  But  though  he  stood  there  beneath  the  old  eli 
tree,  in  the  full  vigor  of  buoyant,  youthful  strength,  his  void 
was  the  voice  of  tears,  and  over  his  face  there  passed  eve: 
and  anon — more  anon  perhaps  than  ever — a  sad,  wea: 
four-flush  look  that  was  pitiful  indeed.  Bertha  Redingoti 
to  whom  he  spoke,  was  an  only  daughter,  (her  father  ha< 
always  been  lucky,)  and  between  her  and  Harold  there  had 
grown  up  a  love  that  the  years  had  only  fostered  and 
strengthened. 

They  were  to  be  married  in  the  fall,  these  two — the  sensu- 
ous, dreamy,  coal-going-up-one-dollar-per-ton-every-day  sea- 
son, when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  from  tinted  green  to  vivid 
scarlet — and,  lover-like,  they  had  been  talking  over  the  future. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bertha,  "  I  suppose  there  comes  a  time  in 
every  man's  life  when  he  wants  a  home — a  home  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  most  unromantic  man  in  the  world 
has  these  dreams.     And  romance  is  a  very  beautiful  thing." 

"And  are  you  then  so  very  romantic,  my  sweet?"  Harold 
asks,  drawing  the  girl  closer  to  him  and  kissing  her  tenderly. 

"You  know  I  am,  darling,"  the  girl  replies,  tapping  with 
her  riding- whip  the  pretty  foot  that  peeps  coyly  out  from  be- 
neath the  dark  blue  dress.  . 

"  An  elopement  would  be  very  romantic,"  says  Harold. 

The  face  of  the  girl  lights  up  with  a  radiant  smile. 

"  It  would  be  delicious,"  she  exclaims.  "To  steal  away 
on  a  beautiful  summer  night  like  this,  with  the  moon  shed- 
ding a  &lory  over  all  the  earth,  and  seek  some  little  ivy- 
crowned  chapel  where  a  hooded  priest  was  waiting,  and  there 
be  made  the  wife  of  the  man  you  love,  would  be  just  toi 
sweet."    And  she  draws  closer  to  him. 

"It  is  moonlight  to-night,"  Harold  says. 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  girl. 

"  And  there  is  a  chapel  in  yonder  dell." 

"  1  know  it,"  Bertha  says. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  wanting."  He  speaks  the  words 
slowly  and  with  a  tinge  of  pathos  in  his  tones. 

"  What  is  that?"  asks  the  girl,  bending  forward. 

"  A  man  to  marry,"  he  hisses  in  hoarse,  bitter  tones,  and 
flees  with  a  mocking  laugh  into  the  tall  timber. — From  "Bow 
Harold  Skipped?  by  Joseph  Medill%  the  Tribune  Novelist, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    DAY    AT    LONG     BEACH. 


Our  New  York  Correspondent  Visits  the  Popular  Long  Island  Resort. 


On  a  perfect  summer  day  this  week  I  went  to  revisit  Long 
Beach.  It  was  at  its  best,  under  a  clear  sky  and  with  fine 
atmospheric  conditions  ;  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  seen  at 
its  best  to  give  you  a  favorable  impression  of  it.  Without 
doubt  this  resort  is  the  most  superior  of  all  the  watering- 
places  on  Long  Island.  To  be  sure,  you  pass  through  Long 
Island  City,  on  your  way  thither  from  New  York,  a  city 
famous  for  its  vile  smells,  and  must  hold  your  nose.  But 
what  pleasure  is  obtained  without  some  self-sacrifice  ?  Well, 
Long  Beach  is  not  a  seaside  town,  with  rival  hotels  filled 
with  people  who  are  trying  to  outshine  each  other,  nor  is  it 
like  Coney  Island,  with  its  jostling  crowds  and  endless  bang 
and  rattle.  This  is  what  it  is  not,  I  say;  for  there  is  as  much 
in  what  a  thing  is  not  as  in  what  it  is.  There  is  nothing 
here  but  the  hotel  and  several  cottages.  The  beach  itself  is 
famous.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  place  is  that  the 
trains  do  not  approach  near  enough  to  the  hotel  to  disturb 
the  guests  or  the  cottages.  This  seclusion  is  what  the  bet- 
ter classes  seek  at  the  seaside,  and  when  this  spot  was  found 
out  they  took  possession  of  it. 

As  I  expected,  I  found  the  guests  amusing  themselves  in 
a  quiet  way.  There  are  no  attractions  external  to  the  hotel, 
save  the  bathing  on  the  beach,  and  yachting  outside  the 
breakers,  which  is  indulged  in  by  men  who  have  a  taste  for 
that  form  of  amusement.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  bathe  in 
the  morning,  idle  away  the  afternoon,  lounging  or  reading, 
and  nutter  around  the  piazza  at  night  in  search  of — lawful 
prey,  if  the  truth  must  be  told.  They  wear  coquettish  bath- 
ing-suits in  which  there  is  a  very  perceptible  dash  of  assthet- 
icism.  Very  pretty  caps  are  worn  in  the  water,  and  silk 
stockings,  some  of  them  artistically  embroidered.  As  at 
other  resorts,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  bathing-cos- 
tumes to  fit  the  figure  snugly,  and  to  be  scanty — which  is 
all  very  'well  for  the  plump  and  shapely.  The  innocent 
naturally  suppose  that  stockings  are  worn  because  they  pre- 
vent an  exposure  of  the  bare  flesh,  and  thereby  a  shock  to 
the  modesty  of  the  wearers.  "  Isn't  it  this  ?  "  a  young  friend 
asked  me  with  some  astonishment.  He  had  been  at  the 
Beach  several  days,  and  was  desperately  in  love  with  a  blue- 
eyed  sylph,  who  wore  dark-blue  stockings  clocked  with  red 
when  sporting  in  the  surf.  It  pained  me  to  tell  this  youth 
that  a  woman,  who  said  she  knew  what  she  knew,  had  told 
me  in  confidence  that  it  was  not  to  cover  up  their  legs,  of 
which  they  are  proud,  but  to  hide  their  feet.  "  By  Jove  ! 
I  never  thought  of  that,"  the  young  man  said.  It  was  also 
a  revelation  to  this  ardent  youth  to  learn  that  the  feet  of 
these  pretty  society  young  ladies  are  often  deformed,  and 
that  their  toes  are  crooked  and  have  all  sorts  of  protuber- 
ances on  them.  These  sportive  maidens  were  not  born  so. 
Tight  shoes  with  high  heels  did  it. 

In  the  afternoons,  mothers  and  their  daughters  sit  in  arm- 
chairs on  the  piazza,  reading  (I  must  say  it,  to  be  truthful) 
sensational  novels  ;  and  they  are  so  dog-eared  that  some  of 
the  guests  must  exchange  civilities  and  trade  books.  Most 
of  the  costumes  were  of  airy  summer  fabrics,  tastefully  made 
and  worn  with  grace.  Under  the  marquees  on  the  beach 
were  more  readers,  half  reclining  on  benches  or  on  the  sand. 
At  this  time  of  day,  an  air  of  complete  repose  seems  to  rest 
on  everything.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  concert  opens, 
and  the  novel-readers  waken  into  life,  and  engage  in  con- 
versation or  promenade  on  the  piazza  back  and  forth.  Then 
there  is  dressing  for  dinner,  and  preparation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening — little  hops  in  the  parlors,  night  con- 
cert, strolling  on  the  beach,  and  confidential  chats  in 
shadowy  corners.  There  is  flirting,  of  course,  and  some  at- 
tempts at  match-making — that  is,  acquaintanceships  are 
formed  with  a  view  to  possible  consequences.  But  where 
can  enough  people  to  make  a  small  town  (for  there  are  a 
thousand  guests  in  the  house)  live  under  the  same  roof  with- 
out campaigning  a  little  ? 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  guests  are  from  New  York, 
and  there  are  many  good  names  among  them.  There  are 
others  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  in  justice  to 
these  ladies,  it  should  be  said  that  they  are  quite  as  ambi- 
tious to  give  signs  of  their  wealth  and  station  as  the  peo- 
ple from  the  metropolis.  The  cottages  which  extend  down 
the  beach  on  a  line  with  the  great  house  are  tenanted  by 
persons  of  distinction.  The  second  cottage  (just  back  of 
which  is  a  little  chapel)  is  occupied  by  the  fat  and  jovial 
Colonel  Bob  Ingersoll  and  his  family.  He  has  found  time 
to  run  away  from  the  Star  Route  trials  in  Washington,  to 
spend  two  or  three  days  each  week  at  his  cottage.  Colonel 
Bob  is  such  a  good  conversationalist,  and  is  so  perennially 
happy,  that  his  society  is  courted  by  both  men  and  women. 
His  two  daughters  are  very  interesting  looking  girls,  with 
round  faces  aglow  with  natural  bloom.  Their  manner  is 
somewhat  reserved  and  shy,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  consciousness  alLthe  time  that 
many  people  whom  they  meet  regard  ColonelBob,  their  fond 
papa,  as  a  veritable  Mephistopheles.  Mrs.  Ingersoll  is  a  tall, 
pale  woman,  who  does  not  care  much  for  society.  Although 
the  Ingersolls  have  quitted  their  Illinois  home,  and  now  have 
a  house  in  Washington,  they  have  not  abandoned  all  of  their 
Illinois  ways.  A  large  flock  of  chickens  may  be  seen  any 
day  back  of  their  cottage,  scratching  in  the  sand.  The 
notorious  iconoclast  sits  on  his  piazza  sometimes,  and 
watches  them  with  the  interest  of  a  back-country  farmer. 

They  have  been  hunting  the  fox  at  Newport.  This 
pastime  is  now  out  of  season,  but  as  it  shakes  up  somewhat 
torpid  livers,  too  much  fault  should  not  be  found  with  it.  The 
meetings  there  have  been  those  of  the  Queens  County  Hunt. 
Around  Newport  the  country  is  picturesque,  but  owing  to 
the  unevenness  of  the  gcound,  and  the  natural  obstructions 
to  cross-country  riding,  the  sport  is  more  fatiguing  than  it 
is  on  the  stretching  meadows  of  Long  Island.  There  is 
always  a  large  number  of  fashionable  spectators  in  coaches 
and  carriages,  producing  a  picturesque  scene.  At  a  meeting 
the  other  day  our  friend  Freddie  Gebhardt  (who  got  a  fall, 
poor  boy,  before  the  day  was  over)  was  conspicuous  among 
the  riders.  So  was  Pierre  Lorillard,  and  that  very  fat  but 
polished  Russian,  Mr.  Eliot  Zabrowski.  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  of 
England,  always  joins  in  the  chase,  and  is  envied  by  his  fel- 
low-riders because  he  is  an  Englishman.  Ah,  me  !  what  a 
cursed  thing  it  is  to  be  born  in  this  country  of  ours.     There 


are  as  many  lady  riders,  it  is  said,  at  a  meeting  here,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  riders,  as  attend  a  chase  in 
England,  and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly,  I  am  told. 
Mrs.  Belmont  Purdy  is  a  famous  horsewoman,  and  fre- 
quently goes  to  a  hunt  in  weather  that  keeps  all  the  other 
female  riders  at  home.  Another  distinguished  rider  is  Miss 
Emily  Havemeyer,  who  received  the  brush  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing at  Newport.  She  is  frequently  seen  cantering  on  the 
drives  at  that  resort  with  the  fearlessness  and  grace  of  an 
amazon.  Light-tinted  habits  are  worn  at  the  chase.  They 
are  very  snug  and  scant,  and  are  worn  with  a  brown  Derby 
hat.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  horsemanship  of  late  in  the  country,  and  that 
American  women  can  stick  to  their  saddles  when  following 
hounds  as  well  as  English  women.  A  few  years  ago  only  the 
woman  of  a  bold,  dashing  nature  was  seen  on  horseback. 
Now  the  young  lady  of  fashion  must  as  well  know  how  to 
ride  as  to  dance,  and  many  of  the  ladies  who  ride  to  hounds 
cut  as  good  a  figure  as  the  gentlemen.  Let  any  accomplish- 
ment once  become  fashionable  and  women  will  acquire  it — 
are  sure  to  do  it,  in  fact. 

As  I  have  talked  so  much  about  the  pastimes  and  the 
vagaries  of  fashionable  life  at  the  seaside,  1  will  speak  of 
another  custom  that  has  attained  great  popularity  among 
the  young  people.  By  young  people  I  mean  those  of  a  mar- 
riageable age,  yet  who  have  not  married.  It  is  a  revival  of 
the  old-fashioned  straw-ride,  which  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  so  delight  in.  This  is  it — there  are  some  modifica- 
tions, to  be  sure,  to  suit  the  circumstances  :  In  the  country 
the  straw-ride  is  taken  in  the  winter  season,  in  a  huge  sled, 
and  the  night  is  spent  at  some  farm-house  in  dancing  coun- 
try-dances on  a  puncheon  floor.  He  who  has  not  gone  on 
one  of  these  frolics,  let  me  say,  has  not  enjoyed  all  of  life. 
Well,  our  seaside  friends  scramble  into  a  cart  or  a  wagon, 
instead  of  into  a  sled.  Straw  is  strewn  on  the  floor  of  the 
wagon  to  lessen  the  resistance.  The  young  people  sit  very 
close  together  (not  always  compelled  to  for  economical  rea- 
son— they  like  it)  and  enjoy  themselves.  The  heavy  wheels 
jolt  over  a  country  road — the  moon  may  be  shining — to 
some  little  hotel,  where  the  landlord  is  surprised  into  activ- 
ity. There  may  be  a  dance,  if  a  fiddler  can  be  procured,  or 
a  supper,  or  both.  At  a  late  hour  the  merrymakers  tumble 
again  into  the  straw  ;  again  the  heavy  wheels  grind  on  the 
road  ;  broad  shoulders  and  lithe  forms  are  strangely  blended ; 
the  moon  is  low.  These  frolics  are  indulged  in  particularly 
at  Long  Branch,  but  they  are  also  popular  at  many  of  the 
quiet  nooks  on  Long  Island  frequented  by  the  aristocracy. 

At  Brighton  Beach,  yesterday,  a  handsome  yellow  girl 
created  a  sensation  in  the  crowd  moving  uneasily  in  front  of 
the  music  pavilion.  She  had  a  plump,  fine  figure,  and  was 
dressed  with  an  elegance  and  taste  that  showed  her  charms 
to  advantage.  She  wore  a  close-fitting  jersey  of  brocaded 
silk,  laced  at  the  back  with  a  crimson  cord,  from  under 
which  fell  a  beautiful  maroon  velvet  skirt.  Her  hat  was  a 
jaunty  one  of  white  straw,  and  her  boots  were  of  patent 
leather  with  the  latest  agony  (this  used  in  its  literal  sense)  in 
heels.  My  first  impression  was  that  she  was  a  rich  Creole 
from  the  South,  or  the  wife  or  mistress  of  some  West  Indian 
planter.  This  was  my  first  impression,  I  say  ;  but  it  faded 
away  when  I  saw  her  afterward  trundling  a  baby  carriage 
walking  at  the  side  of  her  mistress.  She  was  only  a  nurse- 
maid. Society  indulges  in  whims  at  all  seasons,  but  at  no 
time  so  much  as  when  at  watering  places.  This  transforma- 
tion of  nurse-girls,  once  arrayed  in  calico  gowns  and  muslin 
caps,  into  the  semblance  of  princess,  is  one  of  them.  Life 
at  Saratoga  is  largely  made  up  of  a  contest  between  the 
female  guests  as  to  which  shall  wear  the  handsomest  dresses 
and  display  the  greatest  number  of  them.  This  rivalry  even 
goes  so  far  that  the  piazza  of  one  hotel  is  pitted  against  that 
of  another.  War  is  declared  at  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  hostilities  go  on  without  interruption  until  the  close. 
The  nurse-maid  is  a  part  of  the  family  establishment.  Why 
should  she  not  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  magnificence  ? 
So  she  is  dressed  up,  to  her  infinite  delight.  I  know  of  no 
mothers  like  those  of  New  York  to  gratify  their  vanity  in 
respect  to  the  display  of  their  maids  and  children.  Baby 
and  nurse  are  daily  put  on  exhibition.  One  day  the  little 
creature  is  dressed  in  pink,  and  its  little  head  reclines  on  a 
pink  pillow  covered  with  lace.  The  nurse  also  wears  pink 
to  match  the  youngster's  outfit.  When  baby  is  attired  the 
next  day  in  blue,  the  nurse  likewise  puts  on  blue — the  pair 
forming  a  study  in  blue,  you  might  say — and  so  on.  Mean- 
while, the  mother  attends  the  balls  at  the  hotel,  drives  her 
village  cart,  and  takes  part  in  all  the  gayeties  of  fashionable 
life,  only  giving  enough  attention  to  her  child  to  see  that  the 
daily  programme  is  carried  out.  FLANEUR. 

NEW  York,  September  I,  1882. 


"  Poor  Oscar  Wilde  !  "  says  "  Brunswick,"  in  the  Boston 
Gazette ;  "he  is  terribly  tormented  here,  and  yet  he  stays 
on.  He  must  find  us  better  paying  than  his  own  country- 
men. But  he  has  to  stand  a  great  amount  of  teasing.  The 
other  day  he  visited  Long  Branch, and  when  he  went  into  the 
drawing-room  of  the  West  End  Hotel,  in  the  evening,  a  party 
of  young  men  and  maidens  dressed  in  the  most  aesthetic  cos- 
tumes danced  the  'Patience'  lancers,  assuming  the  most 
agonizing  attitudes  before  his  very  eyes.  He  didn't  like  it  at 
all,  and  left  the  next  day.  Now  he  is  visiting  Beecher,  at 
Peekskill.  There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  Beecher 
and  Wilde.  The  long  hair,  the  smooth  face — but  there  the 
likeness  ends.  Beecher  looks  as  though  he  had  blood  in  his 
veins,  while  Wilde  has  the  appearance  of  having  lived  on 
chalk  and  water." 


M.  Camille  Flammarion,  the  eminent  French  astronomer, 
predicts  the  probable  end  of  the  world  by  its  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  comet,  which  he  says  will  make  its  appearance  in 
September.  The  comet  will  pass  so  near  the  earth,  he  de- 
clares, that  the  planet  will  have  great  difficulty  in  escaping 
destruction. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  sympathize  with  the  horror  of  a  dream 
which  Sidney  Smith  once  had  in  illness,  and  afterwards  re- 
lated to  Mrs.  Kemble — he  dreamed  that  he  "  was  chained  to 
a  rock  and  being  talked  to  death  by  Harriet  Martineau  and 
Macaulay." 

We  have  forty-six  rear-admirals  under  pay.  "The  rear  of 
the  navy  seems  well  protected,"  thinks  the  Lowell  Courier. 


PORTIERES. 


The  Momentous  tjuestion  of  Drapery  versus  Doors. 


In  an  interesting  plea  for  the  use  of  flowing  curtains  in 
place  of  unwieldy  doors,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  re- 
marks that  wherever  doors  are  not  absolutely  needed  let  us 
discard  them.  They  are  absolutely  needed  at  the  entrance 
of  a  house  and  to  all  the  bed-rooms  in  the  dwelling,  and  we 
like  one  (for  scientific  reasons)  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
stairs — why  there  should  be  another  at  the  bottom  has  long 
been  a  puzzle  to  us.  Smells  that  can  not  be  kept  out  by  one 
door  must  be  in  a  bad  way,  or  ventilation  is  wholly  at  fault. 
In  reception-rooms  we  would  do  away  with  all  doors.  Cur- 
tains will  fill  their  places  a  thousand  times  better.  As  to 
having  a  portiere,  as  it  is  called,  and  a  door,  why  should  we? 
If  we  have  one  we  do  not  need  the  other.  Curtains  cut  off 
draughts  far  more  effectually  than  doors,  which,  in  truth, 
create  them,  and,  by  raising  or  drawing  aside  a  curtain,  we 
gain  an  outlet  of  air  far  more  effectually  than  by  setting  the 
door  open  and  having  it  slam  the  instant  there  is  a  breath 
of  wind.  Then,  too,  life  would  certainly  be  longer  in  many 
families,  for  after  all,  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  force 
in  the  world,  and  much  of  it  is  expended  in  reiterated  com- 
mands 10  "  Shut  that  door,"  or  "  Leave  the  door  open,  will 
you,"  as  the  case  may  be.  We  give  our  vote  decidedly  in 
favor  of  curtains — tapestry  ones,  it  may  be,  in  winter  ;  cool, 
delightful,  pretty  muslin  ones  in  summer.  Some  houses  have 
a  double  entrance  door.'  What  is  the  use  of  the  inner  one,  and 
how  far  can  it  be  replaced  by  a  curtain  ?  It  is  of  very  little 
practical  use  at  all,  and  a  hanging  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose. If  there  is  no  inner  door,  the  curtain  is  still  an  ad- 
vantage. If  the  entry  is  small,  and  that  objectionable  thing, 
the  staircase,  is  prominent,  as  most  architects  now  love  to 
make  it,  the  introduction  of  the  hanging  will  save  a  certain 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  every  time  the  house  is  entered, 
and  that  is  a  gain.  Even  if  the  stairway  is  in  broken  flights, 
and  a  stained-glass  window  throws  a  mellow  light  into  the 
hall,  even  under  those  fortunate  and  little-to-be-hoped-for  cir- 
cumstances, the  substitution  of  drapery  for  wood  will  prove  an 
advantage.  Then  the  doorways  opening  in  the  hall,  the  re- 
ception-room, and  the  dining-room.  Why  should  they  meet 
us  with  the  atrocious  persistence  of  the  modern  door?  Why 
not  have  them  converted  into  pleasant  objects  by  merely  re- 
moving the  door,  and  hanging  drapery  from  a  simple  pole  ? 
It  need  not  indeed,  and  should  not,  be  long  or  full,  only  suf- 
ficient in  length  to  touch  the  floor,  and  in  width  to  fall  in 
easy  folds.  A  double  cord  can  be  so  arranged  that  a  curtain 
of  this  kind  is  as  readily  pulled  back  as  a  door  is  opened  or 
shut,  and  how  charming  a  hall  looks  where,  instead  of  three 
or  four  blank  doors,  draperies  suitable  to  the  season  hang  in 
graceful  folds.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  substitution  of 
curtains  for  doors  would  do  away  with  a  feeling  of  privacy 
and  seclusion  ;  everything  would  be  heard,  and  servants 
would  know  more  of  family  discussions  than  is  exactly  desir- 
able ;  but  to  this  there  is  the  obvious  reply  that  no  doors 
can  shut  out  secrets  ;  that  they  never  have  done  so,  and  never 
will.  A  sense  of  insecurity  where  the  curtain  alone  separated 
us  from  the  ears  of  the  household  might  tend  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lower  voices,  and  to  the  suppression  of  many  a  word 
of  rudeness  and  contempt  which  would  never  find  utterance 
if  we  reflected  that  the  "  walls  have  ears."  These  hangings 
ought  never  to  be  glaring,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  an  interior  is  really  the  better  for  the  in- 
troduction of  such  very  handsome  materials  for  cur- 
tains as  wealthy  folks  can  indulge  in.  Do  the 
heavy  plush  hangings,  with  their  embroidered  designs  or 
"  inlaid "  work  in  equally  handsome  cloth  or  velvet,  really 
look  better  than  simpler  hangings  of  light  material  hand- 
somely embroidered  ?  The  whole  "  beauty  "  of  such  decora- 
tion lies  in  its  suitability.  Most  dwellers  in  houses  may  well 
be  content  with  simple  hangings,  in  which  lies  scope  for  any 
amount  of  decorations,  either  by  the  needle  or  the  brush. 
The  most  fashionable,  if  not  always  the  most  effective,  dra- 
peries are  in  panels  of  different  materials.  The  upper  panel, 
for  example,  of  satin,  the  centre  of  velvet,  and  the  lower  one 
of  plush,  or  three  different  tones  of  color  in  the  same  mate- 
rial, are  often  used.  None  the  less  still  more  effective  hang- 
ings are  those  in  which  the  ground  is  strictly  uniform  and 
neutral  in  tone,  and  which  are  dependent  for  beauty  upon 
the  colors  introduced  by  painting  and  needlework.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  overcome  the  objection  to 
the  many  openings  to  a  room,  and  one  method  resorted  to  in 
the  hope  of  obliterating  the  "cut-up"  appearance  of  an 
apartment  with  three  or  four  doors  and  as  many  win- 
dows, has  been  the  introduction  of  wall-hangings  and 
portieres  of  the  same  material.  The  effect  in  some 
rooms  is  very  pleasant,  and  as  it  is  easily  carried  out 
the  plan  has  something  to  recommend  it.  Tapestry  hang- 
ings for  the  purpose  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the  few, 
but  very  simple  materials  are  often  used,  among  them  that 
known  as  "  dennin,"  which  is  of  neutral  blue  color.  A  bor- 
dering of  deeper  blue  or  of  neutral  red  is  arranged  around 
the  room  immediately  below  the  ceiling,  and  upon  this  airy, 
handsome  designs  can  be  worked  or  painted  or  sewn  on  in 
relief ;  a  deeper  border  or  dado  of  the  same  design  and  ma- 
terial runs  in  like  manner  around  the  bottom,  and  the  hang- 
ings thus  prepared  are  carried  right  round  the  room,  with 
the  exception  of  the  doorways  and  windows.  Over  these 
shelves  are  placed,  upon  which  the  bordering  takes  the  shape 
of  a  hanging  or  cornice,  and  beneath  this  projection  a  plain 
iron  rod  is  fixed,  from  which  the  drapery  depends  by  means 
of  rings,  so  that  it  can  be  thrown  aside  at  pleasure.  The 
effect  is  heightened  if  the  mantel-shelf  is  similarly  treated, 
and  the  frieze  bordering  carried  round  it,  fitting  into  the  fire- 
place. These  hangings  are  of  course  plain  and  inexpensive  ; 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  expense  that  can  be  lavished 
upon  them  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  by  their 
means  the  effect  of  the  tapestry  hangings  of  the  past.  But 
in  view  of  the  articles  furnished  by  modern  ingenuity,  art, 
and  taste  for  wall  decoration,  it  seems  rather  more  suitable 
to  limit  draperies  or  hangings  to  the  windows  and  doorways 
of  a  room.  In  doing  so,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  intention  of 
the  hanging,  there  is  scope  for  every  variety  of  individual 
taste,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  in  our  modern 
should  not  reproduce  all  the  beauty  and  effec 
urious  homes  of  ancient  splendor. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


The    Mills    Reception. 

A  reception  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  at  their  residence  at  Millbrae — which  has 
been  talked  of  and  looked  forward  to  by  society  people  for 
some  time — took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and  was  as 
brilliant  and  delightful  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  It  was 
attended  by  four  or  five  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  from 
San  Francisco,  who  left  here  by  a  special  train  at  a  quarter 
past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  Millbrae,  where  they 
took  carriages  for  the  scene  of  festivities,  over  a  highway 
prettily  illuminated  by  Chinese  lanterns  and  other  lights. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  handsome  residence  were  also 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  presented  a  very  agreeable  and 
enlivening  scene.  The  house  ornamentation  and  floral  dec- 
orations were  truly  elegant  and  tasteful  in  conception  and 
arrangement,  and  all  the  other  accessories,  such  as  music, 
supper,  etc.,  were  as  complete  and  as  excellent  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  them.  The  guests  were  received  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  and  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid.  Dancing  shortly  afterward  commenced, 
and  was  kept  up  until  about  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  the  guests  finally  departed,  and  returned  to  this  city 
about  three  o'clock.  This  entertainment  was  given  in  honor 
of  a  son  and  daughter  of  the  house  who  brought  back  from 
the  East  a  wife  and  husband  for  their  first  presentation  to 
San  Francisco  society.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  ago  Miss  Mills  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  was  not 
present  at  the  entertainment,  having  been  unexpectedly 
summoned  to  New  York  a  few  days  since.  Mr.  Ogden 
Mills  Jr.  married  Miss  Livingstone  of  New  York,  a  few 
months  since.  This  is  the  first  presentation  of  his  bride  to 
the  family  circle  in  San  Francisco.  There  has  been  no  en- 
tertainment ever  given  in  our  city  more  elegant  or  more 
select,  nor  where  great  wealth  was  more  carefully  kept  sub- 
ordinate to  good  taste. 


The  Whitney-Myrick  Wedding:. 

Trinity  Church  was  fashionably  filled  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing last,  the  occasion  being  the  wedding  of  Captain  Folliot 
A.  Whitney,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Hattie  Ivlyrick,  of  this  city. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  officers  in  attendance  beside 
the  ushers,  all  of  whom,  except  Generals  McDowell  and 
Kautz,  were  in  full  uniform.  The  bride  is  a  pronounced 
brunette,  and  has  a  handsome  face  and  figure,  and  is  well 
known  in  San  Francisco  as  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement. 
There  never  was  a  pleasanter  or  happier  looking  bride.  She 
stepped  along  on  her  way  to  the  chancel  with  all  the  gra- 
ciousness  and  gracefulness  of  a  young  queen.  Captain 
Whitney,  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  who  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
American  manhood,  being  nearly  six  feet  in  height  and  well 
proportioned,  was  in  full  uniform.  He  is  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.j  and  joined  the  army  of  the  Union  as  second- 
lieutenant  of  the  First  Maryland  Cavalry,  April  25,  1862. 
He  fought  all  though  the  war,  and  was  twice  brevetted  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  service — once  in  the  battle  of  Olustee, 
in  Florida,  and  again  in  an  engagement  before  Richmond. 
He  entered  the  regular  army  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
receiving  his  commission  as  first-lieutenant  in  the  First 
Artillery  on  October  14,  1S64,  and  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Eighteenth  Infantry  and  subsequently  to  the  Eighth. 
He  is  now  on  duty  on  this  coast,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with 
all  who  know  him. 

The  chancel  was  tastefully  ornamented  with  cut  flowers 
and  evergreens,  and  overhead  was  a  beautiful  floral  design 
containing  the  letters  "W."and  "  M."  in  monogram  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  doves. 

The  bridal  procession  entered  the  church  at  a  quarter  to 
nine,  preceded  by  the  ushers — Lieutenant  J.  Pitcher,  Eighth 
Infantry  ;  Lieutenants  Mott  and  Bailey,  First  Artillery  ;  and 
Lieutenant  Tate,  First  Cavalry.  Then  came  the  grooms- 
men and  bridesmaids — Lieutenants  Mott,  L.  Pitcher,  and 
Hurlbert,  all  in  uniform,  and  the  Misses  Nina  Piatt,  Flor- 
ence Godley,  and  Carrie  Durbrow,  all  in  white.  Then  Mrs. 
Elliott  (a  sister  of  the  bride)  and  the  groom,  and  Mr.  Elliott 
and  the  bride-elect.  The  bride  had  on  a  costume  of  white 
satin,  princess  train,  and  wore  a  white  tulle  veil. 

After  the  ceremony  the  bridal  party  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  where  a  reception  took  place, 
to  which  the  following-named  guests  were  invited,  most  of 
them  being  present : 

General  and  Mrs.  McDowell,  Harry  McDowell,  General  and  Mrs. 
Kautz,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  Major  Wilhelm,  Captain  Savage, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  Lieuten- 
ant and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bailey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berry,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Miss  Jennie  Sullivan,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  Miss  An- 
drews, Captain  Dillenback,  Lieutenants  Best  and  Hunter,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Frank,  Lieutenant  Chamberlain,  Lieutenant  Tate,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
King,  Colonel  Smith,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bryant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, General  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Beasley,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Mansfield,  Dr.  Mansfield,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Collier,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Godley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  Miss  Bradley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Durbrow,  Miss  Durbrow,  George  and  Harry  Durbrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
Plait,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Landers,  Miss  Landers,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCormick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black,  General  and  Mrs.  Stoneman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torbert,  Miss  Sheda  Torbert,  Mrs. 
Woods,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  the  Misses  Stevenson,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Weller. 

The  De  Nervo-Neal  Wedding. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  married,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  parents,  (where  every  girl  ought  to  be  married,) 
Miss  Lillie  Neal  to  Mr.  De  Nervo,  of  the  banking  house  of 
Alfred  Borel  &  Co.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lion.  The  guests  were  confined  to  the  relatives 
and  more  intimate  friends  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
entertainment  was  elegant,  the  bride's  presents  most  gener- 
ous, and  the  bride  as  handsome  as  handsome  could  be. 
After  the  ceremony  the  bridal  party  went  to  Monterey. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Miss  Huntington,  Miss 
Stoddard,  and  Mr.  Pardee,  who  have  been  here  since  the 
first  of  July,  left  on  Monday  last  for  New  York,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Scott  (a  niece  of  Mrs.  Huntington)  as  far  as  Los 
.^des.  Mrs.  Crooks  and  her  family,  who  have  been  visit- 
ng  the  Eastern  watering  places  during  the  summer,  and  at 
:  vc  ral  of  which  Miss  Calla  Crooks  received  much  attention. 


returned  home  on  Sunday  last.  Master  Frederick  H.  Le- 
favor,  of  the  Ranger,  and  wife,  n£e  Miss  Collins,  have  arrived 
in  New  York  and  are  at  the  Sturtevant  House.  Mrs.  George 
Hamlin,  who  came  on  here  from  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  be  present  at  her  sister's  wedding,  will  spend  the  winter 
with  another  sister,  Miss  Lillie  Gerke,  on  California  Street, 
General  Thomas  H.  Williams  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Mamie 
B.  Williams,  of  Oakland,  who  have  been  visiting  Monterey 
during  the  past  week,  have  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury 
Melone,  who  have  been  staying  a  month  at  Monterey,  have 
returned.  Mrs.  George  S.  Ladd  returned  from  Monterey 
last  week,  after  a  stay  of  some  months.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin 
also  returned  from  Monterey,  where  she  has  sojourned  ior 
several  months.  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  returned  from  Sac- 
ramento on  Friday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge  and 
their  niece,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  left  for  the  East  during  the 
week  ;  Miss  Dodge,  has  been  an  established  favorite  in  San 
Francisco  society  since  her  stay  here.  Major  Hammond 
has  returned  from  Clear  Lake.  Captain  Floyd,  who  has 
been  in  town  for  a  few  days,  has  returned  to  Clear  Lake. 
Mrs.  William  Norris  leaves  on  an  Eastern  visit  week  after 
next.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford, 
who  have  been  visiting  Tahoe  since  their  return  from  Mon- 
terey, got  back  from  the  lake  on  Tuesday  last.  Miss  Edith 
Blanding  has  returned  from  Congress  Springs.  -  Mrs.  Walter 
Dean  and  family  have  gone  to  New  York.  Mrs.  Gordon 
Blanding  will  extend  her  stay  at  Monterey  until  the  first  of 
October.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanwood,  who  have  been  spending 
the  summer  at  San  Rafael,  have  returned  to  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  her  niece,  Miss  Mamie  Hammond,  of 
Chicago,  have  returned  from  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Payne  have  returned  to  the  city.  Mrs.  Colonel 
W.  B.  Lent  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Fannie  Lent,  are  con- 
templating an  early  return  to  New  York  for  the  winter.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze  has  returned  for  the  season.  Lieutenant  F. 
W.  Nabor,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  staying  a  few  days  in  Los 
Angeles.  George  Gee  has  returned  from  Napa  County. 
Lieutenant  J.  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  from  the  East  on 
Thurday  last.  The  Washington  Sunday  Herald  says  that 
the  belle  of  the  late  garden  party  at  the  Grand  Union  of 
Saratoga  was  Miss  Maud  Hopkins,  of  San  Francisco.  The 
engagement  between  Archibald  Forbes,  "  the  great  English 
war  correspondent,"  and  Miss  Lulu  Meigs,  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Meigs,  has  been  broken  off.  Captain  Phillip,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Phillip,  have  been  on  an  excursion  to  Alaska. 
Mrs.  Phillip  accompanies  her  husband  on  the  Ranger  on  its 
next  trip  down  the  southern  coast.  Miss  Livingstone  is 
visiting  at  the  Navy  Yard.  F.  R.  Ames,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  left  here  for 
Washington  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  General  Barnes  and  her 
son  William  left  for  Cambridge  on  Wednesday  last ;  Mrs. 
Barnes,  after  seeing  her  son  entered  at  Harvard,  will  visit 
her  relatives  on  the  Hudson  and  return  to  San  Francisco 
early  in  November.  Miss  Viola  Lowery,  of  San  Josd,  is 
visiting  the  family  of  Judge  Sawyer.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mansfield, 
of  Napa,  is  visiting  friends  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Homer  King, 
who  has  been  spending  the  summer  with  her  parents  at 
Napa,  has  returned  for  the  winter  to  her  residence  corner  of 
Sacramento  and  Hyde  streets  ;  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Edgerton,  who  has  been  roaming  in  Europe  for  nearly  two 
years,  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  Saturday  last,  and 
upon  her  arrival  in  America  she  will  meet  Miss  Julia  Ster- 
ling, of  Napa,  (who  has  been  a  guest  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Jones  for  the  past  eight  months)  and  the  two  will  return 
to  California  together,  accompanied,  probably,  by  Miss 
Bessie  Grattan,  who  is  now  at  Long  Branch,  and  who,  it  is 
rumored,  has  won  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  New  Zealander. 
General  T.  C.  W.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
Captain  G.  E.  Merton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Merton,  are 
stopping  temporarily  at  the  Grand,  having  arrived  from  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  a  few  days  ago.  Miss  Van  Dyke 
went  to  Monterey  on  Tuesday  last  to  stay  a  few  days.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Merrill,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merrill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Stetson  and  the  Misses  Stetson,  went  to  Monterey  on 'Satur- 
day last  and  returned  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
week.  Captain  Oliver  Eldridge  left  for  the  East  on  Wednes- 
day last  to  be  gone  until  the  middle  of  October.  The 
Marquis  of  Lome  and  his  wife,  (the  Princess  Louise,)  and 
their  party,  who  left  Canada  on  Monday,  arrived  at  Chicago 
on  Wednesday,  and  again  departed  on  Thursday  for  this 
city,  where  they  will  probably  arrive  on  Thursday  or  Friday 
next.  The  distinguished  party  are  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hervey  and  Miss  McNeill,  ladies  in  waiting  to  the  princess; 
Colonel  DeWinton,  the  Governor's  private  secretary;  Cap- 
tain Bagot,  aide-de-camp,  and  Doctor  Barnite  ;  also  Colonel 
Tourtellotte,  of  General  Sherman's  staff,  two  orderlies  and 
eight  servants.  Splendid  suits  have  been  placed  in  readi- 
ness for  the  party  at  the  Palace,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  how 
much  attention  the  Governor  and  his  wife  will  be  willing  to 
receive,  although  the  Scotch  and  English  residents  of  our 
city  trust  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  honor  a  daughter  of 
the  Empress  of  India  in  a  fitting,  if  not,  indeed,  in  an  impos- 
ing way. 


A    DORMITORY    SCENE. 


A  Northern  Girl  Describes  Some  Southern  Girls  at  a  Camp-Meeting'. 


An  English  princess  carried  a  Mother  Hubbard  parasol  at 
the  garden  party  at  Marlborough  House  which  she  designed 
and  painted  her  ownself.  The  design  consisted  of  quaint 
Kate  Greenaway  children  running  round  the  edge,  chasing 
a  quantity  of  butterflies  that  fluttered  over  the  whole  surface. 
It  was  a  spirited  and  an  amusing  picture,  and  in  a  good 
deal  better  taste  than  the  jeweled  parasol  carried  by  one  of 
her  royal  mother's  subjects  on  the  same  occasion.  Appar- 
ently flowers  and  loud  colors  were  exhausted  for  this  enter- 
prising lady,  for  she  bore  triumphantly  over  her  head  a  white- 
watered  silk  affair  with  a  rosare  at  the  top  of  amethysts  and 
topaz,  forming  a  star  encircled  with  rows  of  seed  pearls. 
Stones  of  smaller  size  were  carried  in  a  line  down  each  of 
the  bamboo  stretchers  of  the  frame,  and  the  whole  termi- 
nated by  a  fringe  of  white  silk,  on  which  were  a  profusion 
of  jewels. 

Chicago  girls  have  discovered,  it  is  said,  that  by  keeping 
five  or  six  beans  in  the  mouth  the  voice  is  given  "  an  old 
aristocratic  family  accent." 

The  latest  telegrams  from  Corea  states  that  the  uncle  of 
the  king  has  seized  the  throne.  It's  a  cold  day,  even  in 
Corea,  when  a  pawnbroker  gets  left.  I 


It  was  in  Kentucky.  "  The  Camp  of  the  Women "  we 
christened  it  when  we  were  ushered  into  the  neat  lodging- 
house  for  ladies  on  the  camp-meeting  premises.  Twenty 
white  single  beds,  with  spring  mattresses  and  good  hard  pil- 
lows ;  four  nails  driven  into  the  joist  by  each  headboard,  to 
hang  up  petticoats  and  bonnets ;  clean  pine  floors,  sweet 
pine  walls,  open  pine  rafters,  above  which  the  new  pine  roof 
spread  protecting  hands,  with  finger-tips  touching  on  the 
ridge-pole,  among  the  upper  tree-boughs.  There  was  a 
motherly  woman  in  charge.  Mankind  had  been  banished 
to  outer  darkness,  and  we  abandoned  ourselves  to  that  de- 
lightful "  we-can-do-as-we-please"  feeling,  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  masculine  element  invariable  destroys. 

"  Oceans  of  space,"  chirruped  the  trim  little  woman  next 
door.  She  had  put  her  watch  in  one  shoe,  and  her  switch 
and  net  in  the  other,  and  placed  them  both,  like  little  sol- 
diers on  guard,  under  the  bed  rail;  her  long,  bright  hose 
fluttered  from  the  post,  her  bustle  was  coiled  trimly  under 
the  bed  ;  her  skirts,  that  rattled  like  chimes  of  faint  bells 
when  she  lifted  them  over  her  head,  were  hung,  with  their 
dainty  ruffles  and  rickrack,  on  the  paliid  wall.  "Oceans  of 
space  !  Isn't  it  jolly  to  crowd  into  close  quarters,  and  get 
along  with  six  feet  instead  of  twenty?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Centennial,"  says  a 
shrill  voice  from  the  farther  corner.  "  We  had  to  roll  up 
our  clothes  in  bundles  and  lay  them  on  the  floor,  and  but 
one  could  move  about  and  dress  at  a  time." 

The  time  is  ten  o'clock;  we  are  ready  for  the  lights  to  be 
turned  out,  when  up  the  stairs,  all  talking  at  once,  as  only 
women,  Southern  women,  know  how  to  do,  without  discord, 
comes  a  bevy  of  girls  from  a  friend's  cottage — six,  eight,  ten, 
eleven,  we  count,  as  their  heads  appear  above  the  floor,  from 
the  unboxed  stairway. 

All  cousins,  Kentucky  cousins,  met  by  appointment  on 
the  old  camp-ground.  Eleven  girl  cousins  !  And'how  they 
did  rattle  on ! 

"  Cousin  Hallie,  Cousin  Tom  was  mightily  provoked." 
"Pooh!    Cousin  Bettie,  I  reckon  it's   Cousin  Sallie   you 
mean.     Cousin  Sallie  is  perfectly  devoted  to  Cousin  Tom, 
so  Cousin  Billy  says." 

"Why,  Cousin  Hallie.  you  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about — me !  Why,  Cousin  Tom  is  paying  his  addresses  to 
Cousin  Henri  Woolfolk;  didn't  you  know  that?    Yes'm." 

"  Cousin  Mettie  and  Cousin  John  are  coming  to-morrow 
from  Lexington  ;  they  stayed  for  the  frolic  at  Crab  Orchard 
Springs.  They  say  Cousin  Mettie  was  the  prettiest  girl  on 
the  floor.     I  reckon  she  was." 

I  don't  doubt  it,  as  these  sample  cousins  disrobe.  Luxuri- 
ant hair,  silken  and  soft,  about  their  shoulders;  exquisite 
arms,  tapering,  slender,  white,  and  shining  as  ivory,  gleam- 
ing above  their  heads,  as  they  brush  their  loosened  locks; 
white  foreheads,  all  alike,  all  with  dark  eyes;  such  pretty 
embroidered  clothing — "ruffles  and  lace  and  snowy  puffs," 
which  Watterson  asserts  or  laments  "that  only  the  angels 
see."  Such  harmless,  innocent  girls,  all  bound  by  interlac- 
ings  of  family  ties,  all  with  marked  family  resemblance. 

After  all  the  hair  is  plaited,  and  all  the  shining  arms  are 
hidden  under  muslin  sleeves,  they  take  their  stockings — this 
queer  band  of  girls — and  going  close  to  the  lamp,  examine 
them  for  holes  as  if  they  were  to  read  their  fortunes  on  the 
dainty  hose.  Every  left  hand  is  thrust  in  the  foot  of  a  long- 
legged  stocking.  Some  of  the  cousins  discover  wee  holes  in 
the  toes,  and  they  stand  darning,  with  their  heads  bent 
toward  the  lamp,  while  the  other  cousins  press  around.  • 

"  Nonsense,  darning  stockings  after  eleven  o'clock  ;  some 
women  in  this  dormitory  want  to  get  to  sleep  before  morn- 
ing," growls  an  elderly  lady. 

I  doze  from  sheer  fatigue,  although  the  lights  are  bright, 
and  the  talking  unabated.  From  time  to  time  I  rouse 
enough  to  see  that  the  cousins  are  grouped  three  and  five  in 
a  bed,  sitting  upright,  with  their  arms  about  each  other,  and 
their  heads  together.  Their  talk  has  grown  lower,  but  anon 
spouts  up  with  little  giggles  and  exclamations.  Then  they 
flit  up  and  down  the  long  room,  back  and  forth,  mysterious 
and  mischievous.  Their  moving  forms  and  the  white  cloth- 
ing hung  high  on  the  walls,  and  the  rafters  towering  above, 
change  in  my  sleepy  brain  to  the  ladder  reaching  from  earth 
to  heaven,  upon  which  the  angels  ascend  and  descend. 
When  I  am  roused — by  the  silence,  I  suppose — I  find  each 
pretty  head  bent  reverently  in  prayer,  in  the  sweet,  childish 
fashion  of  the  past,  and  the  old  lady  who  resented  their 
darning  is  sitting  upright,  her  arms  clasped  grimly  about 
her  knees,  her  nightcap  in  a  frenzied  peak,  her  spectacles 
awry,  muttering,  "  I  wonder  what  them  gals  will  do  next. 
Twelve  o'clock,  and  they've  been  a  chatterin'  straight  along. 
I  reckon  they'll  pop  up  from  their  knees  and  begin  a  war- 
dance  ;  they've  done  everything  else." 

But  at  last  everything  is  still.  The  lantern  is  turned  low. 
Mrs.  Branniny  the  janitress,  is  tip -toeing  about,  when  a 
scream  brings  friend  and  foe  to  their  elbows. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Brannin  !  do  you  think  there  are  any  snakes 
in  here  ?  " 

"  Snakes,  miss  ?  Shure  and  there  couldn't  be." 
Then  the  whole  eleven  appeal  to  Mrs.  Brannin  to  tell 
them  there  are  no  rats  around  ;  they  are  "so  afraid  of  rats." 
My  distracted  neighbor  puts  on  her  specs  again,  sits  up 
in  bed,  hugs  her  knees,  and,  wagging  her  ghostly  nightcap, 
declares  plaintively  that  she  is  "a  stranger  in  these  parts," 
and  then  announces  her  intention  of  arising  and  preparing 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

Toward  morning  it  is  quiet  in  "the  camp  of  the  women." 
The  stars  slip  along  and  peep  through  a  knot-hole  near  the 
roof.  An  owl  hoots  in  his  wide-eyed  dreams,  and  the  rail- 
road trains  rumble  and  grumble  along  the  track  a  mile  away. 
Then  the  stars  tremble  like  dew-drops  amid  the  pink  cloud- 
blossoms  of  the  dawn.  A  mocking-bird  takes  up  the  song 
the  whip-poor-will  has  dropped.  A  fresh  breeze  springs  up 
to  meet  the  sun,  and  the  chatter  of  the  cousins  recommences. 
They  all  tell  their  dreams,  and  have  a  sign  for  every  dream. 
When  I  return  from  morning  prayers  in  the  chapel,  they 
are  yet  pluming  themselves  before  the  looking-glasses.  They 
sit  in  the  breezy  upper  room,  when  they  are  ready  for  church, 
waiting  for  Cousin  Mettie  and  Cousin  John  from  the  dissi- 
pations of  Crab  Orchard. — Cincinnati  Commercial. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    SUSPENDED     ELOPEMENT. 


Love  Struggling  with  a  Bulldog,  a  Fire-Escape,  and  an  Irate  Farmer. 

I  had  loved  Bella  for  more  than  a  year.  When  I  say 
that  I  was  over  twenty-five,  my  readers  of  the  sterner  sex 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  impressed  by  my  constancy. 

Bella  had  money.  Not  that  this  had,  of  course,  anything 
to  do  with  my  extraordinary  devotion,  but  it  served  for  a 
time  to  be  the  barrier  to  our  happiness.  I  first  met  and  fell 
a  victim  to  Bella's  charms  when  her  mother  was  alive.  Her 
father  had  then  been  dead  several  years.  The  old  lady  took 
to  me.  I  have  a  knack  of  getting  on  with  old  ladies.  This 
is  a  very  useful  gift  when  they  are  well  off,  and  are  the 
mothers  of  lovely  daughters.  I  advise  all  young  men  to 
cultivate  it.  The  main  point  is  always  to  be  more  attentive 
to  the  mother  than  the  daughter.  It  is  well  to  throw  in  occa- 
sional remarks  about  the  apparent  degeneracy  of  the  age, 
and  allude  to  the  superior  constitutions  and  characters  of 
the  preceding  generation. 

All  was  working  smoothly  for  Bella  and  me,  when  cruel 
Fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  drunken  car-driver,  crushed  the 
mother  under  its  juggemautian  wheels.  We  prosecuted  the 
driver,  and  an  intelligent  jury,  largely  influenced  by  the 
wealth  of  the  car  company,  decided  that  pedestrians  have 
no  rights  which  car-drivers  are  bound  to  respect. 

It  turned  out  that,  by  her  father's  will,  Bella,  in  the  event 
of  her  mother's  death,  was,  until  her  twenty-first  year,  to  be 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  farmer 
in  Vermont.  This  same  uncle  was  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  typical  Vermonter.  He  could  freeze  to  the  chance  of 
making  a  dollar  harder  than  a  lobster's  claw  to  a  small  boy's 
investigating  finger.  He  had  two  great  hulking  sons,  and 
determined  that  Bella  should  marry  one  or  the  other.  In- 
deed, he  believed  he  was  acting  most  kindly  in  giving  her 
a  choice,  instead  of  insisting  on  her  taking  the  first-born. 
When  old  Green  found  out  that  I  had  come  into  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  was  hanging  about  the  premises,  he  sternly 
warned  me  off,  and  even  hinted  at  the  fierceness  and  num- 
ber of  the  dogs  which  populated  his  yard  at  night.  I  took 
his  word  for  the  dogs — it  was  about  the  only  thing  I  would 
have  taken  it  for. 

Bella  was  virtually  a  prisoner.  The  old  farmhouse  was 
three  stories  high — a  very  unusual  thing  in  that  part  of  the 
country — and  she  was  locked  in  at  night  in  her  room  on  the 
top  floor.  With  great  difficulty  I  managed  to  get  one  or  two 
letters  to  her ;  but  so  closely  was  she  watched  and  guarded 
during  the  day  that  speech  with  her  was  impossible.  I  was  in 
despair.  There  was  yet  a  year  to  run  before  she  could  claim 
release  from  this  guardianship.  Was  there  no  means  of  es- 
cape possible  ? 

While  I  was  pondering  over  this  question  in  the  little 
hotel  where  I  had  now  been  staying  some  weeks,  I  heard  a 
strange  voice  addressed  to  the  proprietor  in  loud  tones,  and 
I  distinctly  caught  the  words  "  portable  fire-escape."  In- 
stantly an  inspiration  flashed  through  my  mind.  I  joined 
the  party,  and  in  doing  so  heard  these  words  : 

"It's  just  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  A  two-year- 
old  baby  couldn't  hurt  itself.  No,  sir,  it  'ud  like  to  have  one 
for  a  plaything,  and  'ud  amuse  itself  all  day  hauling  itself  to 
the  top  o'  the  house  and  lettin'  itself  down  again.  They're 
so  light  and  easy,  that  when  folks  don't  want  escapes  I  often 
sells  them  as  baby-jumpers.  Jest  try  one ;  it's  only  four  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  Make  it  four  to  you,  as  an  advertisement, 
seein'  you  keeps  a  hotel,  and  you'd  ought  to  have  one  for 
the  protection  of  your  guests." 

"  Guess  not.  My  place  is  only  two  stories  high ;  and  if 
we  have  a  fire,  they  can  jump  out  or  burn,  just  as  they  durn 
please."    And  the  careful  hotel-keeper  strolled  off. 

"  What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? "  I  asked  of  the 
stranger. 

"  A  portable  fire-escape.  Simplest  thing  in  the  world.  But 
I  was  a  fool  to  come  to  this  section,  anyhow.  There  isn't  a 
house  high  enough  for  a  man  to  hurt  himself  much  if  he 
rolled  off  the  roof,  and  a  Vermonter  'ud  sooner  take  chances 
on  his  life  than  spend  a  dime,  any  day." 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  sell  one  escape  for  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  no  trouble  either." 

"  You  will  !     I'm  your  oyster." 

I  unfolded  my  plot,  and  found  a  sympathetic  listener.  He 
was  to  go  up  to  Bella's  uncle's  house  and  try  to  sell  an  es- 
cape. Of  course,  we  knew  that  would  be  perfectly  hopeless. 
So,  after  being  rebuffed,  he  was  to  insist  on  leaving  one  on 
trial  for  a  week  or  two,  till  he  came  around  again.  He  was 
also  to  try  to  smuggle  a  letter  to  Bella,  explaining  that  she 
was  at  night  to  get  possession  of  the  escape,  attach  it  to 
her  bedstead,  and  slide  down  into  my  waiting  arms,  which 
would  be  waiting  as  near  as  the  dogs  would  let  them.  On 
the  night  she  was  ready,  she  was  to  signal  in  a  certain  way 
with  a  candle  at  the  window. 

The  peddler  started  off,  and  soon  returned,  having  been 
successful  in  getting  the  letter  to  Bella,  and  having  given  an 
exhibition  of  how  to  use  the  escape.  For  several  nights  I 
waited  in  vain  for  the  signal,  but  at  last  it  was  shown.  I  did 
not  hear  the  dogs  about,  and  I  gently  crept  nearly  under  the 
window.     It  was  opened. 

"  Are  you  there,  Bella?"  I  whispered. 

"Yes." 

"  You're  not  afraid,  dear  ?" 

"  Not  very.  I've  tied  the  end  round  the  bedstead,  and 
I  don't  think  I  can  slip  out  of  the  loops.  Have  you  a  buggy 
waiting?" 

"  Yes,  dear ;  at  the  first  turn  of  the  road." 

"  Very  well.     I  am  going  to  try  now.     Oh  !  " 

She  had  launched  herself  off  from  the  side,  and  was  de- 
scending beautifully. 

"  Don't  come  too  fast,  dear.  Use  the  check  rope  if  you  feel 
you  are  coming  too  quickly." 

She  bad  got  to  the  second  floor,  when  there  was  an  unae 
countable  stoppage. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  cried. 

"It  won't  move." 

"  Shake  the  rope." 

"  I  have." 

"  Loosen  the  check." 

"  It  is  quite  loose." 

"  Try  to  pull  up  a  bit." 

"  I  can't ;  I'm  stuck  fast." 


"  Let  me  shake  the  rope." 

"  Try.     Oh  !  oh  !     It's  no  use  ;  it  won't  move." 

"  Can't  you  slip  out  of  the  loop  and  slide  down  the  rope  ? 
I'll  catch  you." 

"  No,  I  can  not ;  I  am  sitting  in  them,  and  can't  get  out. 
Oh,  what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  I'll  try  to  climb  up  and  see." 

Bella  sat  dangling  in  the  air,  like  Mohammed's  coffin,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth. 

I  tried  to  climb,  but  the  rope  was  not  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
I  slipped  back.  Then  came  the  tragic  sequel.  There  was 
a  rush  of  something  behind  me,  and  a  bulldog  seized  me 
in  that  part  which  had  been  nearest  to  him  as  he  approached. 
I  have  heard  of  soldiers  riddled  with  bullets,  or  almost  cut 
and  thrust  to  pieces  by  swords  and  bayonets,  who  have  still 
advanced  upon  the  enemy.  I  don't  believe  they  could  have 
done  it  with  a  bulldog  hanging  on  rearward.  If  any  one  of 
my  male  readers  doubts  this  aspersion  of  man's  courage,  let 
him  get  an  angry  bulldog  and  try. 

Other  dogs  began  to  give  tongue.  Bella  screamed.  Lights 
were  seen  moving  in  the  house. 

"  Go  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  they  will  kill  you  if  they  find  you." 

"But  I  can  not  leave  you,  Bella."  I  must  own  this  was 
not  true.  I  was  leaving  her  in  small  sections  down  the 
dog's  throat,  and  I  felt  I  must  run  away. 

"  Go  ;  save  yourself." 

By  a  convulsive  effort  I  shook  off  the  dog,  a  considerable 
portion  of  my  trousers  and  a  couple  of  good  mouthfuls  of 
my  anatomy,  and  bounded  over  a  fence  and  up  a  tree.  From 
there  I  watched  the  triumphant  Vermonters  haul  Bella  into 
a  second-story  window.  Then  they  came  out,  and  with 
much  crying  and  swearing  began  to  look  for  me.  I  am 
happy  to  say  they  were  unsuccessful.  About  two  hours 
afterward  I  ventured  to  limp  home. 

Bella  never  tried  to  elope  again.  She  remained  proof 
against  all  the  arguments  of  her  uncle  and  the  charms  of 
his  Green  Mountain  boys,  and  when  she  became  legally  her 
own  mistress  she  became  mine  legally  too. 

Never  saw  that  fire-escape  man  again.  Perhaps  it  was 
better  for  him  I  didn't.  He  never  called  for  his  machine. 
Possibly  he  heard  something  of  the  story  in  his  travels. 

I  don't  know  that  there   is  any  moral  to  this  tale,  except 
never  to  use  a  rope  fire-escape  for  an  elopement.     There 
must  have  been  something  prophetic  in  the  instinct  of  the 
author  of  the  old  song,  when  he  wrote  : 
"  When  a  lady  elopes 
Down  a  ladder  of  ropes, 
She  may  go  to  Hongkong  for  me." 

Julian  Magnus. 

San  Francisco,  September  7,  1882. 


THE    ENGLISH     HOUSE    OF     COMMONS. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  nomination  of  M.  M.  Estee  is  a  journalistic  triumph 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  That  paper  was  for  him 
from  the  start,  advocated  and  aided  his  nomination,  and  is 
fairly  and  justly  entitled  to  the  admission  that  without  its  in- 
fluence he  would  not  have  been  nominated.  If  the  Chron- 
icle shall,  with  its  usual  zeal  and  ability,  continue  to  be  his 
champion  through  the  campaign,  it  will  have  a  rightful  claim 
to  be  considered  the  organ  of  nhe  administration,  and  enti- 
tled to  its  patronage. 

We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  Governor  Woods,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  of  the  Southern  Congressional  District, 
when  we  compare  him  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
represented  that  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  may  be  justly  proud  of  him  when  we  com- 
pare him  to  Tully,  his  Democratic  opponent.  Governor 
Woods  possesses  a  clean  record,  and  is  sober  and  good- 
mannered.  He  is  an  able  debater,  and  an  enthusiastic,  sin- 
cere, and  earnest  Republican.  He  has  had  a  large  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  splendid 
canvass  in  a  district  that  is  against  him.  In  the  event  of 
his  election  he  will  make  a  mark  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  

A.  E.  W.  Worley,  of  Colonel  Jackson's  Post,  "  price  one 
cent,"  was  a  delegate  in  the  lately  deceased  Republican  Con- 
vention. He  diligently  labored  for  three  days  in  persistently 
ear- wigging  members  to  indorse  the  bill  introduced  by  Page 
into  Congress,  that  the  sixteenth  of  October  be  declared  a 
national  holiday,  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of 
America  on  that  day  by  Christopher  Columbus.  When  we 
remember  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Columbus  there  would 
be  no  America,  and  if  no  America  there  would  be  no  Colonel 
Jackson,  and  if  no  Colonel  Jackson  no  Post,  "  price  one 
cent,"  we  profoundly  sympathize  with  the  movement  that 
would  set  aside  the  sixteenth  of  October  for  a  national  holi- 
day, upon  which  our  Italian  citizens  could  furl  their  lateen 
sails,  and  not  go  a-fishing. 


A  London  lady  of  the  esoteric,  rational  dress  circle  has 
recently  let  the  cat  out  of  the  divided-skirt  bag.  She  says 
that,  while  it  divides  the  legs  from  each  other,  it  yet  has  an 
undivided  skirt  over  this  arrangement,  so  that  in  reality  it 
amounts  simply  to  trousers — that  is,  drawers  worn  under  a 
skirt — nothing  in  the  world  but  the  old,  old  story,  encircled 
with  a  little  new  lace  and  bugles,  and  called  by  new  and 
rational  names. 


Austrian  astronomers  now  claim  to  possess  the  largest  re- 
fracting telescope  in  the  world,  that  lately  completed  at 
Vienna.  The  length  of  this  instrument  is  thirty-three  feet 
and  six  inches. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  three  men  in  this  country  who 
read  the  Nation  regularly.  One  of  them  is  the  proof-reader 
of  that  pink-and-white  sheet.     The  other  two  are  its  editors. 


Before  the  wedding  day  she  was  dear  and  he  was   her 
treasure  ;  but  afterward  she  became  dearer  and  he  treasurer. 


Two  styles  of  consolation:    A  man's — "Just  what  I  ex- 
pected."   A  woman's — "  I  told  you  how  it  would  be." 


The  wise  are  free  from  perplexities,  the  virtuous  from 
anxiety,  and  the  bold  from  fear. 


Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  well-known  writer,  sends  the 
following  ietter  to  the  August  Wide  Awake:  "  I  have 
spent  the  last  two  evenings  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  London.  The  theory  is  that  no  strang- 
ers whatever  are  admitted.  True,  galleries  are  built 
for  them,  and  the  "  Speaker's  gallery  "  is  open  to  all  stran- 
gers introduced  in  the  proper  way.  Still,  if  any  member  of 
the  House  were  disagreeable  enough  to  look  up  and  say,  '  I 
see  strangers,'  the  Speaker  would  have  to  order  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  to  clear  the  galleries.  Even  the  reporters  for 
the  newspapers  would  have  to  go.  More  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  some  member — I  think  Mr.  O'Connell  -was  angry 
with  the  newspapers,  and  for  a  month  he  had  the  galleries 
cleared  every  night,  so  that  nothing  of  the  debates  was  pub- 
lished but  the  little  which  members  would  tell.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  gallery  is  small.  There  are  two  large  gal- 
leries for  the  House  of  Lords,  for  Embassadors,  and  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  they  should  be 
crowded  out  below.  These  were  wholly  empty  the  two 
nights  I  was  there.  But  for  other  people  the  gallery  seats, 
even  with  crowding,  are  about  three  or  four  hundred  only. 
All  intelligent  people  in  the  world  are  glad  to  go,  so  the 
chances  are  bad  for  any  one.  In  Washington,  nearly  two 
thousand  persons  can  sit  in  the  gallery  of  the  House.  In 
the  Senate  galleries  there  is  room  for  ten  times  the  number 
of  Senators.  I  obtained  a  permit.  The  manner  of  en- 
trance was  like  a  novel.  You  enter  through  that  grand 
Westminster  Hall,  which  is  often  the  place  of  a  scene  in 
Shakspeare.  Parliament  once  sat  here.  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  inaugurated  as  Lord  Protector  here.  There  are  now 
five  statues  of  Elizabeth,  of  James  I.,  of  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  II.,  and  of  some  other  kings  here.  Between  Charles 
I.  and  Charles  II.  there  is  no  Oliver  Cromwell,  however. 
You  pass  through  this  hall  over  the  spot  where  Cromwell 
was  inaugurated,  and  turn  to  the  left  into  a  beautiful  new 
hall  with  fine  statues  of  orators.  From  this  you  come  to  a 
large  lobby,  full  of  gentlemen,  talking.  I  went  at  once  to  a 
side  door,  and,  to  a  man  in  a  black  gown,  more  elaborate 
than  you  ever  saw  on  a  college  stage,  I  said, '  I  am  admitted 

by  Hon.  Mr. ,  who  bids  me  say  " "  to  you.'     The 

word  I  was  to  say  was  the  pass-word,  as  if  it  were  '  Hano- 
ver,' though  that  was  not  my  pass.  The  man  looked  at  a 
book,  bowed,  and  I  passed  under  a  curtain,  upstairs.  Here 
I  took  my  place  in  the  gallery,  among  many  other  men,  most 
of  them,  I  think,  working  men,  who  were  all  very  silent  and 
attentive.  Opposite  us,  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  hall,  we 
could  see  ladies  tightly  pressed  against  Gothic  windows, 
with  just  such  sashes  as  a  stained-glass  window  has.  The 
result  is  that  these  ladies  look  from  our  gallery  exactly  like 
pictures  in  a  stained-glass  window.  Beneath  them,  in  two 
rows,  in  a  gallery  like  ours,  were  two  lines  of  reporters, 
thirty  or  more  in  all.  Opposite  us  is  the  Speaker's  chair 
or  throne.  It  is  a  high  chair  on  a  dais,  with  a  canopy 
in  dark  wood  over  it.  Beneath  the  Speaker  sit  three 
clerks.  He  and  they  are  all  in  gowns  and  wigs.  In 
Parliament,  if  members  wish  to  write  or  read,  they  retire 
to  rooms  for  that  purpose.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  much  more  empty  than  our  houses  of  assem- 
bly or  of  representatives  ever  are.  Much  of  the  time  when 
I  was  in  the  gallery  there  were  not  twenty  members  in  the 
house.  On  the  conservative  or  opposition  side  there  would 
be  only  one,  the  'whip,'  as  he  is  called.  He  is  there  simply 
to  watch  things,  and  see  that  the  conservatives  suffer  no 
harm.  Twice  last  night  the  conservative  '  whip '  rose  and 
said  :  '  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  There  seems  to  be  no 
quorum  present.'  Whoever  was  speaking  had  to  sit  down  on 
the  moment.  Then  the  Speaker  rose  and  said  :  'The  point 
of  order  is  raised  that  there  is  no  quorum.'  Then  he  sat 
down  and  waited,  silent,  perhaps  a  minute.  But  instantly — 
summoned  by  telegraph  from  the  library  or  lobbies — liberal 
members  came  streaming  in  and  took  their  seats.  At  the 
end  of  the  minute  the  Speaker  rose,  and  began  counting  the 
house  aloud, '  One.  two,  three,  four,'  and  so  on,  till  he  came 
to  forty.  Forty  is  the  number  for  a  quorum.  As  soon  as  he 
said  ( forty '  the  member  who  was  speaking  went  on  with  his 
speech,  and  all  the  new-comers  went  out  together  to  their 
former  lives,  laughing  and  talking.  In  this  way  the  conserv- 
ative whip  made  sure  that  as  many  as  forty  liberals,  or  sup- 
porters of  government,  were  at  hand.  Probably  he  had 
ready  to  come  in  a  considerable  number  of  his  own  side. 
But  none  of  them  came  on  these  two  calls,  because  they 
would  not  be  counted.  Had  not  thirty-nine  liberals  been 
at  hand  to  make  forty  with  the  one  conservative,  the 
house  must  have  adjourned.  It  is  part  of  the  business  of 
the  liberal  'whip'  to  keep  a  quorum  in  attendance.  While 
I  have  been  in  London  there  has  been  some  discussion  in 
the  papers  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  a  quorum 
present  on  Tuesday.  I  can  hardly  make  you  understand 
the  very  complicated  forms  of  the  business  of  the  house.  I 
think  indeed  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  house  do 
not  understand  them.  But  they  pay  great  deference  to  the 
Speaker's  interpretation  of  them.  In  fact,  his  office  is  not 
political  here,  as  with  us  ;  and  although  he  has  great  power, 
it  is  understood  that  his  province  is  judicial,  and  that  he  will 
not  use  his  power  in  any  partisan  way.  With  us,  the  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  appoints  all  the 
committees.  This  fact  gives  him  great  political  power  in 
the  conduct  of  business.  Many  persons  would  tell  you  that 
his  post  is  the  most  important  in  our  government  after  the 
President's.  Perhaps  it  is.  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
of  hearing  Mr.  Gladstone  speak.  It  was  a  little  speech,  of 
ten  minutes'  length,  on  a  question  of  the  currency.  But  it 
was  long  enough  to  show  the  great  elements  of  his  power. 
He  was  perfectly  at  ease.  The  speech  had  no  more  formal- 
ity about  it  than  has  the  talk  of  a  couple  of  boys  in  walking 
to  school.  It  was  simply  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  knot  of 
men,  mostly  younger  than  himself,  on  a  subject  in  which  they 
were  interested,  and  where  they  knew  that  he  was  at  home. 
He  stood  quite  at  ease,  turning  from  the  Speaker  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  house  as  he  referred  to  one  member  or 
another,  resting  on  the  table  as  much  as  he  really  wanted  to 
rest,  but  not  in  any  attitudinizing  way.  And  he  shewed  the 
greatest  power  of  all  by  sitting  down  the  moment  h  >;  was 
done.  Although  he  did  as  they  all  do,  that  is. 
sumed  his  speech  in  a  few  words  at  the  end,  he 
I  wkhout  any  formal  climax,  or  '  peroration.'" 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


FLOTSAM   AND    JETSAM. 


A  writer  on  France  in  1816  says:  "  The  best  claret  is  made  on  a  farm 
called  La  Fitte,  which  is  not  large,  and  can  furnish  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  wine  sold  under  that  name.  People  say  that  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  differs  on  the  adjoining  ground,  even  close  to  the  partition  fence." 


Tradition  says  that  beer  was  first  made  at  Pelusium,  on  the  Nile,  400 
B.  C.  ;  but  nowadays  only  a  crude  kind  of  barley  beer  is  made  by  ihe 
natives  in  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  a  brewery  in  Cairo,  owned  by  a 
Geneva  company,  and  worked  on  the  German  system,  which  can  turn 
out  four  hundred  barrels  a  week. 


A  statue  in  clay  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  placed  in  the  private 
corridor  behind  the  House  of  Lords,  with  what  object  no  one  seems  to 
know.  It  is  all  the  more  suprising  that  there  is  no  statue  of  the  Pro- 
tector in  London,  as  his  features  might  be  exactly  reproduced.  At  Mr. 
Wilkinson's,  near  Sevenoaks,  is  Oliver's  head.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  blown  down  from  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  it  had  been 
placed,  picked  up,  and  sold  to  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The 
head  has  been  embalmed,  and  the  hair  and  features  are  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  There  is  the  hole  in  the  skull  made  by  the  pike  on 
which  on  which  it  was  impaled  ;  also,  a  hole  where  a  large  wart  has  been 
cut  out. 

An  account  is  given  in  English  journals  of  the  performance  of  a  loco- 
motive on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  recently  carried  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  from  Leeds  to  London — one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  and  three-quarter  miles — in  three  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  sixty-two 
miles  per  hour.  This  speed  has  frequently  been  equaled,  and  some- 
times passed  for  short  distances,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  average  rate 
for  such  a  long  journey.  The  engine  had  driving-wheels  eight  leet  in 
diameter,  or  two  feet  larger  than  the  wheels  of  the  American  engines. 
To  accomplish  the  trip  in  the  time  given,  the  wheel  must  have  made 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  revolutions  per  minute,  or  more  than  thirty 
thousand  in  three  hours. 

The  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  type-setting  machine  is  now  substan- 
tially complete  in  a  private  room  at  Colt's  Hartford  establishment.  By 
an  ingenious  arrangement,  it  distributes  while  it  sets,  and  the  work  of 
distribution  being  slightly  more  rapid  than  the  setting,  the  cases  are 
always  full.  The  distributor  is  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  instant 
the  most  frequently  used  letter  case  (say  that  of  e)  is  filled,  the  work  of 
distribution  stops,  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  case  begins  to  be  emp- 
tied. If  the  machine  will  do  the  work  of  two  men  setting  type,  (and 
much  better  than  this  is  claimed  for  it,)  it  can  readily  be  said  to  do  the 
work  of  four,  since  the  tedious  work  of  distribution  is  disposed  of  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  side  issue.  And  each  letter  goes  into  its  ap- 
propriate case  as  certainly  and  regularly  as  the  Yale  key  fits  into  its 
own  lock. 

Literary  puzzles,  now  the  fashion,  are  not  exactly  a  novelty.  An  ad- 
vocate, named  Marchant,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  long  love-letter 
from  which  the  vowel  a  should  be  excluded.  It  exists  printed,  but  ab- 
surd. In  1816  one  Rouden  outdid  the  love-letter  by  composing  La  Piece 
Sans  A,  which  was  acted  (but  only  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  last 
scene)  at  the  Theatre  des  Varieles,  drawing  a  crowded  house  to  witness 
the  first  performance  of  this  dramatic  cripple.  The  curtain  rose.  Duval 
entered  Irom  one  side  of  the  stage  and  Mengozzi  from  the  other.  The 
first  words  uttered  by  the  latter  personage  were :  "Ah,  monsieur  !  vous 
voila  !  "  At  which  the  whole  audience  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  It 
was  a  curious  beginning  for  "A  Piece  Without  an  A."  Luckily  Men- 
gozzi was  within  earshot  of  the  prompter,  and  corrected  his  mistake 
with  " '  Eh,  monsieur  1  vous  voici !  " 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  the  Government  Actuary,  has  computed  the  weight 
of  a  million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  coin  as  follows  :  The  standard 
gold  dollar  of  the  United  States  contains  of  gold  of  nine-tenths  fine- 
ness 25.8  grains,  and  the  standard  silver  dollar  contains  of  silver  of 
nine-tenths  fineness  412.5  grains.  One  million  standard  gold  dollars 
consequently  weigh  25,800,000  grains,  or  53,750  ounces  troy,  or 
4,479  1-6  pounds  troy  ol  5,760  grains  each,  or  3,685.71  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  7,000  grains  each,  or  1  843-1000  ' '  short  "  tons  of  2,000  pounds 
avoirdupois  each,  or  1  645-iooo  "  long"  tons  of  2,240  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois each.  One  million  standard  silver  dollars  weigh  412,500,000 
grains,  or  859,375  ounces  troy,  or  (71, 614. 58  pounds  troy,  or  58,928.57 
pounds  avoirdupois,  or  29  464-1000  "short"  tons  of  2,000  pounds 
avoirdupois  each,  or  26  307-1000  "  long  "  tons  of  2,240  pounds  avoir- 
dupois each.  In  round  numbers,  the  following  table  represents  the 
weight  of  a  million  dollars  in  the  coins  named  : 

Description  of  Coin.  Tons. 

Standard  gold  coin 1% 

Standard  silver  coin 26^ 

Subsidary  silver  coin 25 

Minor  coin,  five-cent  nickel 100 


Napoleon  III.  was  fond  of  pomp  and  show,  besides  being  a  confirmed 
sensualist;  and  he  derived  a  personal  enjoyment  from  his  entertain- 
ments. They  were  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  but  the  only  marked  or 
lasting  influence  of  the  Imperial  Court,  as  regards  fashion  or  manners, 
was  on  female  dress.  The  invitations  to  Compiegne  and  Fontainebleau 
were  commonly  for  eight  days ;  and  a  lady  was  expected  to  change  her 
dress  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  never  to  wear  the  same  dress  twice. 
The  outfit  for  the  visit  was  computed  at  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
francs.  A  Frenchwoman  of  the  imperial  circle  complained  that  she 
could  not  dress  for  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A  milliner's 
bill,  on  which  an'  action  was  brought,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  for  three  years,  and  the  fair  defendant  paid  twelve  thousand 
pounds  into  court.  The  case  was  reported  in  the  Gazette  des  T?~ibu- 
naux.  This  spirit  of  extravagance  proved  catching,  and  extended  to 
England,  where  traces  of  it  are  still  discernible.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  lady  at  a  country  house  to  come  down  in  a  morning  dress,  change 
it  for  lawn-tennis  or  a  walk,  put  on  a  neglige  trimmed  with  lace  for  the 
afternoon  tea,  and  then  dress  for  dinner  or  a  ball.  No  indefensible 
fashion  has  taken  so  complete  a  hold  on  women  of  all  classes  as  the 
iashion  for  false  hair.  Seventy-five  tons  of  hair  from  the  east  paid  duty 
at  Marseilles  alone  in  1875,  and  Monsieur  Baudrillart  computes  that 
double  that  quantity  is  annually  worked  up  in  France.  The  exports, 
principally  to  England  and  the  United  States,  are  estimated  at  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  and  valuable  inventions  sug- 
gested by  the  veriest  accidents.  An  alchemist,  while  seeking  to  dis- 
cover a  mixture  of  earths  that  would  make  the  most  durable  crucibles, 
one  day  found  that  he  had  made  porcelain.  The  power  of  lenses,  as 
applied  to  the  telescope,  was  discovered  by  a  watchmaker's  apprentice. 
While  holding  spectacle  glasses  between  his  thumb  and  finger  he  was 
startled  at  the  sudden  enlarged  appearance  of  a  neighboring  church 
spire.  The  art  of  etching  upon  glass  was  discovered  by  a  Nuremberg 
glass-cutter.  By  accident  a  few  drops  of  aqua  fortis  fell  upon  his  spec- 
tacles. He  noticed  that  the  glass  corroded  and  softened  where  the  acid 
had  touched  it.  That  was  hint  enough.  He  drew  figures  upon  the 
glass  with  varnish,  applied  the  corroding  fluid,  then  cut  away  the  glass 
around  the  drawing.  When  the  varnish  was  removed  the  figure  ap- 
peared raised  upon  a  dark  ground.  Mezzotinto  owed  its  invention  to 
the  simple  accident  of  the  gun-barrel  of  a  sentry  becoming  rusty  with 
dew.  The  swaying  of  a  chandelier  in  a  cathedral  suggested  to  Galileo 
the  application  of  a  pendulum.  The  art  of  lithographing  was  per- 
fected through  a  suggestion  made  by  accident.  A  poor  musician  was 
curious  to  know  whether  music  could  not  be  etched  upon  stone  as  well 
as  upon  copper.  After  he  had  prepared  his  slab  his  mother  asked  him 
to  make  a  memorandum  of  such  clothes  as  he  proposed  to  be  sent 
away  to  be  washed.  Not  having  pen,  ink,  and  paper  convenient,  he 
wrote  the  list  on  the  stone,  intending  to  make  a  copy  at  his  leisure.  A 
few  days  later,  when  about  to  clean  the  stone,  he  wondered  what  effect 
f.cmn,  fortis  would  have  upon  it.  He  applied  the  acid,  and  in  a  few 
.  .1"'  tes  saw  the  writing  standing  out  in  lull  relief.  The  next  step  was 
1  to  mk  the  stone  and  take  off  an  impression.     Hence  the  litho- 


Prelude  to  the  Voices  of  the  Night. 
Pleasant  it  was  when  woods  were  green, 

And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 
To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene, 
Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  between, 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 

Alternate  come  and  go  ; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives 

No  sunlight  from  above, 
But  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves, 

The  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  the  ground  ; 
His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee, 

With  one  continuous  sound — 

A  slumberous  sound,  a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream, 
As  of  innumerable  wings, 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 
O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  can  not  die, 

Bright  visions  came  to  me, 
As,  lapped  in  thought,  I  used  to  lie,  » 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky, 
Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by, 

Like  ships  upon  the  sea ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 
And  chronicles  of  eld. 

And,  loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams 
That,  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gleams, 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams, 

The  holy  land  of  song. 

— Henry   Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


Intimations. 
What  glory  then  !     What  darkness  now  ! 

A  glimpse,  a  thrill,  and  it  is  flown  ! 

I  reach,  I  grasp,  but  stand  alone, 
With  empty  arms  and  upturned  brow. 

Ye  may  not  see,  O  weary  eyes ! 

The  band  of  angels,  swift  and  bright. 
That  pass,  but  can  not  wake  your  sight, 

Down  trooping  from  the  crowded  skies. 

O  heavy  ears  !    Ye  may  not  hear 

The  strains  that  pass  my  conscious  soul, 
And  seek,  but  find  no  earthly  goal, 

Far  falling  from  another  sphere. 

Ah  !  soul  of  mine  !    Ah  !  soul  of  mine ! 
Thy  sluggish  senses  are  but  bars 
That  stand  between  thee  and  the  stars, 

And  shut  thee  Irom  the  world  divine. 

For  something  sweeter  far  than  sound, 
And  something  finer  than  the  light 
Comes  through  the  discord  and  the  night, 

And  penetrates  or  wraps  thee  round. 

Nay,  God  is  here,  couldst  thou  but  see  ; 

All  things  of  beauty  are  of  Him  ; 

And  heaven,  that  holds  the  cherubim, 
As  lovingly  embraces  thee. 

If  thou  hast  apprehended  well 
The  tender  glory  of  a  flower, 
Which  moved  thee  by  some  subtile  power 

Whose  source  and  sway  thou  couldst  not  tell ; 

If  thou  hast  kindled  to  the  sweep 
Of  stormy  clouds  across  the  sky, 
Or  gazed  with  tranced  and  tearful  eye, 

And  swelling  breast,  upon  the  deep  ; 

If  thou  hast  felt  the  throb  and  thrill 

Of  early  day  and  happy  birds, 

While  peace,  that  drowned  thy  chosen  words 
Has  flowed  from  thee  in  glad  good-will — 

Then  hast  thou  drunk  the  heavenly  dew : 

Then  have  thy  feet  in  rapture  trod 

The  pathway  of  a  thought  of  God, 
And  death  can  show  thee  nothing  new. 

For  heaven  and  beauty  are  the  same — 
Of  God  the  all-informing  thought, 
To  sweet,  supreme  expression  wrought, 

And  syllabled  by  sound  and  flame. 

The  light  that  beams  from  childhood's  eyes, 
The  charm  that  dwells  in  summer  woods, 
The  holy  influence  that  broods 

O'er  all  things  under  twilight  skies — 

The  music  of  the  simple  notes 

That  rise  from  happy  human  homes, 
The  joy  in  life  of  all  that  roams 

Upon  the  earth,  and  all  that  floats, 

Proclaim  that  heaven's  sweet,  providence 

Enwraps  the  homely  earth  in  whole, 

And  finds  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Through  channels  subtler  than  the  sense. 

O  soul  of  mine !    Throw  wide  thy  door, 

And  cleanse  thy  paths  from  doubt  and  sin  ; 
And  the  bright  flood  shall  enter  in 

And  give  thee  heaven  iorevermore  1    — y.  G.  Holland. 


The  Nevermore. 
Look  in  my  face  ;    my  name  is  Might-have-been ; 

I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell ; 

Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between; 
Unto  thine  eyes  the  gla^s  where  that  is  seen 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but  by  my  spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 

Mark  me,  how  still  I  am  1  But  should  there  dart 
One  moment  through  my  soul  the  soft  surprise 
Of   that  winged  Peace  which  lulls  the  breath  of  sighs, 

Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 

Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 
Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  The  Villa  Bohemia  "  is  a  bright  little  story,  by  Marie  Le  Baron, 
of  how  six  charming  maidens  hired  an  old  country  farm-house,  and  re- 
solved to  strictly  prohibit  the  intrusion  of  any  male  being.  Their  un- 
successful efforts  are  the  cause  of  several  amusing  episodes.  Published 
by  Kochendoerfer  &  Urie,  200  Broadway,  New  York  ;  tor  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Cerebral  Hyperemia ;  Does  it  Exist?  "  is  a  reply  which  Doctor  C. 
F.  Buckley,  an  able  British  physician,  makes  to  several  works  by  Doctor 
W.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  principal  among  which  is  a  volume 
entitled  "  The  Nervous  System."  The  author  regards  Doctor  Ham- 
mond's works  as  "  misleading,  if  not  pernicious,"  and  in  a  logical  man- 
ner dissects  their  statements  and  conclusions.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman  is  an  English  gentleman  who  visited  the 
Rocky  Mountains  about  four  years  ago,  and  wrote  letters  concerning 
his  trip  to  several  English  periodicals,  such  as  Field  and  the  Fort- 
nightly Review.  He  has  since  added  much  to  these,  and  now  em- 
bodies them  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Camps  in  the  Rockies."  Mr.  Bail- 
lie-Grohman is  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  since  the  age  of  ten 
has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  exploring  the  high  mount- 
ains of  Europe;  so  that  his  descriptions  of  upland  scenery  in  this 
country  are  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  reason  of  the  author's  past 
experience.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.75. 


Mr.  Luigi  Monti  is  the  reputed  author  of  "  Leone,"  the  latest  num- 
ber of  the  "Round  Robin  Series,"  It  is  the  story  of  the  love  of  an 
Italian  artist  for  an  American  beauty.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
Italy.  An  Italian  nobleman,  being  cheated  of  his  betrothed  by  her 
mercenary  father,  becomes  a  brigand,  and  slays  the  man  who  married 
her.  She  had  died  some  months  before,  but  the  brigand  steals  the  child, 
whom  she  had  left,  and  places  it  under  the  guardianship  -of  an  old 
Capuchin.  The  monk  educates  the  boy  as  a  painter,  and,  ignorant 
himself  of  the  lad's  parentage,  conceals  from  him  any  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  brigand's  connection.  The  boy  becomes  a  handsome  and  suc- 
cessful artist,  and  falls  in  love  with  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  New  Eng- 
land tourist.  A  series  of  complications  arise  by  which  the  mystery  is 
cleared,  and  the  pair  are  united  in  a  happy  marriage.  Published  by  J. 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


"  Bimbi "  is  the  name  that  Ouida  gives  to  a  volume  of  children's 
stories  which  she  has  just  published.  They  were  written  several  years 
ago  for  the  special  amusement  of  the  children  of  the  present  king  of 
Italy,  and  are  now  first  brought  from  royal  darkness  into  public  light. 
The  tales  are  told  in  Ouida's  cosmopolitan  jumble,  with  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  Heaven-knows-what  interlarded  with  the  English.  And  yet 
they  are  interesting  and  charming,  as  Ouida  generally  is,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abuse  which  she  receives  on  all  sides  from  the  critics.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  story  as  picturesque  as  her  novel  "In  Maremma," 
which  was  published  not  long  ago  ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  English  reviewers,  a  large  number  of  the  critics  dismissed  it  as 
"tawdry"  and  "unimaginative."  In  the  present  volume  the  story  of 
the  poodle  " Moufflou,"  as  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,  "is  worthy 
taking  a  place  with  '  Rab  and  His  Friends.'  "  The  "  Niirnberg  Stove  " 
is  a  delightful  story  about  an  old  town  in  the  Tyrol  and  its  simple  in- 
habitants. "The  Little  Earl  "  tells  of  an  eight-year-old  boy's  experi- 
ence on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  remaining  stories  are  told  in  a  manner 
which  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  youngest  story-listeners.  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Phriadelphia ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  Hofmann,  210 
Mongomery  Street ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  New  York  Genealogical  a?id  Biographical  Record  for  July  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  paper  by  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold  on  "  Reminiscences 
of  Lincoln  and  Congress  during  the  Rebellion."  Some  of  the  incidents 
therein  related  concerning  Senator  McDougall  of  California  will  prove 
highly  reminiscent  to  Californians.  The  remainder  of  this  number  is 
taken  up  with  notes  and  records  of  old  New  York  families.     Published 

at  64  Madison  Avenue,  New  York;    price,  $2  per  annum. The 

September  number  of  the  Fclectic  contains  among  other  articles  "  Car- 
lyle's  Life  and  Reminiscences  ";  "Electric  Light  and  Force,"  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Viscount  Bury  ;  "French  Prisons  and  Convict  Estab- 
lishments"; "Wagner,"  the  musician  ;  "^Esthetic  Poetry:  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,"  by  Principal  Shairp  "  ;  "A  Song  for  Women,"  by 
A.  Matheson  ;  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  Garibaldi,"  by  his 
aide-de-camp,  Alberto  M.ino  ;  "From  Fish  to  Reptile";  "Doctor 
John  Brown"  ;  and  "  The  Great  African  Mystery." The  Sep- 
tember Century  opens  with  a  delightful  paper  on  "  Thomas  Bewick," 
by  Austin  Dobson.  "  Ningpo  and  the  Buddhist  Temples"  are  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Gordon  Cumming.     Edmund  W.  Gosse  details  many 

interesting  facts  concerning    "Dante    Gabriel    Rossetti." The 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  contains,  among  other  articles,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  "  Nation  of  Willows,"  by  F.  H.  Cush- 
ing,  the  great  Zuni  traveler  ;  "  The  Last  Chance  of  the  Confederacy," 
by  General  A.  C.  McClurg;  and  "  A  Geologic  Ramble  on  the  Weald," 
by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Announcements  :  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone's  "  Leaves  from  a  Finished  Pas- 
torate "  is  nearly  ready  for  the  market.  It  will  contain  twenty  sermons, 
and  makes  nearly  three  hundred  pages.  It  will  appear  in  New  York, 
and  will  cost  to  subscribers  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  volume.  Samuel 
Carson  is  the  Pacific  Coast  agent. The  Early-English  Text  Soci- 
ety will  probably  issue  this  year  the  fifteenth  century  English  poems 
owned  by  the   Duke  of   Orleans.     They  are  being  reedited  from  the 

manuscript  by  Dr.  Hanskerecht. Anew  translation  of  the  works 

of  Machiavelli,  by  C.  E.  Detmold,  will  be  brought  out  immediately  by 

].  R.  Osgood  &  Co. M.  Zola's  new  novel,    "  Le   Bonheur   des 

Dames,"  is  to  have  a  heroine  of  the  saintly  type. Madame  Judith 

Gautier,  who  is  an  admiring  friend  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  a  frequent 
visitor  in  his  family,  has  just  published  at  Paris  a  study  of  his  life  and 
WOrks. The  Youth's  Companion,  of  Boston,  has  begun  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  serial  story  by  William  Black.  It  was  written  exclu- 
sively for  that  paper,  and  is  entitled  "An  Adventure  in  Thule," 

George  Alfred  Townsend  is  in  Prussia.     He  will  write  a  book  on  his 

return  home. Among  the  poems  to  be  published  this  autumn  are 

those  of  Mary  Clemmer  and  Margaret  E.  Sangster.  They  will  be 
brought  out  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. Our  Continent  has  just  pur- 
chased Potter's  American  Monthly,  a  Philadelphia  publication. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner's  poems,  both  the  serious  and  the  humorous,  are  to 

published  in  "Holt's  Leisure  Hour  Series." Jules  Verne's  latest 

work  is  entitled  "  Le  Gazon  Vert." Harper's    Christmas  will 

contain  a  poem  by  T.  B.  Aldrich  "set  to  music. A  beautiful  new 

edition  of  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
illustrations  by  leading  American  artists,  is  being  prepared  for  the  holi- 
days by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. "  Highways  and  Byways,"  written 

and  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Gibson,  will  be  published  in  September,  by 
the   Messrs.   Harper.     Mr.  Abbey's  illustrations  of  Herrick  will   be 

printed  in  a  handsome  volume  in  October^ Victor  Hugo,  nearly 

thirty  years  ago,  wrote  a  play  with  Mazarin  for  the  hero.  This  play, 
under   the  title  of  "  Les  Jumeaux,"  he  is  now  revising  for  the  press. 

"  Helen  of  Troy,"  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  new  poem,  is  a  long  one. 

It  consists  of  six  books  of  almost  four  hundred  lines  each.  It  will  be 
published  in  London  in  October,  and  will  be  brought  out  in  this  coun- 
try by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. ^A  volume  from  fche  pen  of  the 

late  J.  T.  Fields,  ' '  Notes  on  Men  and  their  Books, "  will  appear  during 

the  autumn.     It  has  been  edited  by  his  widow. Miss  Constance 

Fennimore  Woolson,  who  has  now  quite  recovered  from  an  almost  fatal 
illness,  has  finished  her  new  novel,  and  the  first  chapters  will  be  printed 
in  the  November  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  It  is  called  ' '  For  the 
Major,"  and  is  altogether  an  American  story.  Another  pleasant  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  editor  of  the  magazine  is  that  of  a  series  of 
short  stories  which  Charles  Reade  is  writing  expressly  for  its  pages. 

— Among  the  forthcoming  publications  of  Cassell,  Petler  &  Galpin 
is  an  edition  of  Dickens's  "  Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn,"  with  sixteen 
full-page  illustrations,  chro mo- lithographed  in  ten  colors,  and  sixteen 
illustrations  in  black  and  white,  from  original  designs  by  J.  C.  Beard. 


im* 


THE      ARGONAUT, 


CIRCLED    BY    FIRE. 


The  Awful  Peril  of  a  Brigade  in  the  Midst  of  a  Flaming  Forest. 


I* 


The  colonel's  words  fell  solemnly  upon  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers.     There  was  a  hush.     After  a  pause,  he  proceeded  : 

"  Yet  all  hope  is  not  lost.  With  God's  help,  we  can  ex- 
tricate ourselves.  The  fire  is  the  only  enemy  we  have  to 
fear.  Let  every  man  search  for  a  clearing.  Once  that  is 
found,  I  will  answer  for  the  rest." 

We  have  said  that  Mackenzie  inspired  his  troops  with 
great  confidence  in  time  of  danger,  and  now  that  the  chances 
of  salvation  were  so  very  slight,  he  became  once  more  the 
man  of  action. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  men  divided  into  groups, 
and  started  in  every  direction  in  search  of  the  desired  glade. 
Unfortunately,  and  as  if  ill-luck  attended  them,  the  column 
was  in  a  part  of  the  forest  where  impenetrable  thickets 
abounded.  The  thick  brush  interlaced  like  the  threads  of 
an  impervious  texture.  Nevertheless,  paths  were  found  here 
and  there.  The  most  intelligent  officers,  and  those  familiar 
with  the  country,  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  underbrush. 

Suddenly  the  colonel  paused. 

"  A  clearing  ! "  he  cried.  "  We  passed  near  one  fifteen 
hundred  yards  from  here." 

The  drum  and  trumpet  called  the  men. 

"We  must  retrace  our  steps,"  said  Mackenzie.  "The 
conflagration  is  farthest  from  us  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on 
that  very  side  there  is  a  clearing.  Safety,  certain  safety, 
lies  there.     Forward,  my  friends  ! " 

The  column  obeyed.  The  soldiers,  like  half-rebellious 
children,  were  persuaded  to  obedience  by  promises  of  re- 
ward. Yet  the  colonel  conceived  that  in  order  to  make  them 
hopeful  and  active,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  aware  of 
his  project.  Having  once  more  reunited  his  officers,  he 
said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  glade,  all  the  men 
must  be  employed  in  tearing  up  the  shrubs,  grass,  and 
all  the  vegetation  which  has  sprung  up  there.  An  area  large 
enough  to  hold  the  troops  must  be  cleared.  The  artillery 
must  be  placed  in  the  middle  so  as  to  prevent  the  explosion. 
of  the  powder  and  the  shells.  Then  we  must  oppose  fire  with 
fire,  by  kindling  the  resinous  trees  and  brush  around  us. 
Our  flames  will  spread  out  and  meet  those  of  Tantia-Taupe'e, 
which  will  be  extinguished  for  want  of  food." 

The  soldiers  understood  the  mechanism  of  this  plan,  and 
already  felt  assured  of  safety.  They  marched  steadily  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  cavalry,  who  had  started  ahead,  were 
already  at  work  when  the  infantry  reached  the  glade,  which 
proved  much  nearer  than  they  had  hoped.  As  the  colonel 
had  foreseen,  the  conflagration  advanced  with  terrible 
rapidity  by  means  of  the  grass  and  underbrush,  dried  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  twigs  caught  as  if  by  enchantment, 
and  when  their  flames  encountered  a  resinous  tree  the  latter 
speedily  writhed  in  the  embraces  of  the  formidable  element. 
Very  fortunately  there  was  no  breeze.  The  absolutely  calm 
atmosphere  allowed  the  smoke  to  ascend  in  a  straight  line 
toward  the  sky.  If  a  violent  wind  had  blown,  every  man  of 
the  ill-fated  army  would  have  been  asphyxiated  before  being 
seriously  threatened  by  the  flames.  As  soon  as  the  main 
body  of  the  troops  arrived,  the  task  was  organized.  Major 
Welcome  calculated  the  space  needed  for  a  shelter,  and  the 
clearing  was  commenced  at  the  edge  of  the  area  indicated. 
Every  man  worked  hard,  and  at  a  disadvantage,  for  there 
were  no  tools,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  bayonets  to 
dig  up  the  deeply-rooted  shrubs  and  furze,  which  tore  the 
hands  and  stained  them  with  blood.  Mackenzie,  his  fore- 
head deluged  with  sweat,  worked  like  a  common  soldier. 
He  was  impatient  at  their  slow  progress.  The  flames  were 
reaching  the  glade  on  all  sides,  except  toward  the  east, 
where  it  was  quite  distant.  The  light  cast  by  the  three  or 
four  separate  fires,  which  were  about  to  unite,  was  so  bright 
that  the  men  no  longer  needed  torches  to  work  by.  The 
terrible  hour  was  about  to  strike.  The  flames  would  reach 
the  soldiers  in  six  or  seven  minutes.  Would  they  have 
time  to  strip  the  ground  still  uncleared  ?  Luckily  with 
two  thousand  men,  an  arduous  task  may  be  accomplished  in 
five  minutes  when  no  pains  are  spared. 

"  We  shall  succeed  ! "  murmured  the  colonel,  looking 
around  him.  But  at  this  moment  a  frightful  noise  caused 
all  the  improvised  workmen  to  raise  their  heads.  It  was 
not  the  rumbling  of  the  fire  ;  it  was  something  else.  Loud 
stamping  and  strange  roars  were  heard,  the  nature  of  which 
was  not  apparent.  The  elephants  waved  their  trunks,  and 
again  gave  signs  of  uneasiness.  In  two  minutes  frightfully 
resounding  howls  were  distinguished,  which  increased,  ac- 
companied by  the  crackling  of  branches. 

" Malediction  1 "  exclaimed  the  major;  "it  is  the  wild 
elephants  rushing  from  the  fire." 

In  fact  the  forest  gaped.  Gigantic  pachyderms  suddenly 
detached  themselves  from  the  sombre  verdure,  and  entered 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  column.  It  was  a  fearful  scene. 
The  monsters  were  too  much  excited  to  be  deterred  by  the 
presence  of  man.  They  rushed  upon  the  little  army.  Mac- 
kenzie, seeing  the  danger,  uttered  a  cry. 
"  Fire  !  Fire  on  the  elephants  !"  he  yelled. 
They  fired  rapidly  and  without  aim.  It  was  a  disorderly 
discharge.  Several  elephants  were  wounded.  Two  or  three 
fell.  But  about  forty  of  them  that  were  unhurt  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  column  like  an  avalanche,  utter- 
ing harsh  cries,  and  disappeared  again  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  having  spread  disorder  among  the  horsemen.  More 
than  fifty  men  had  been  knocked  down,  trampled  upon, 
killed,  or  seriously  wounded.  Horses  ran  about  in  every 
direction  and  increased  the  confusion.  One  or  two  tame 
elephants  followed  the  herd  of  their  congeners.  Disorder 
"eigned.  The  fire  was  ready  to  devour  the  grass  of  the  glade 
which  was  not  sufficiently  torn  up.     Without  some  supreme 

nspiration  the  column  would  perish.     Two  thousand  men 
turned  alive  ! 
"  Major  Welcome,"  exclaimed  Mackenzie,  in  a  stentorian 

roice,  "  place  your  six  pieces  in  battery,  and  let  us  fight  this 

:nemy." 
Richard  Welcome  obeyed.    With  rapidity,  with  marvelous 

irecision,  he  disposed  his  six  pieces.     The  conflagration  as- 

lumed  a  pointed  shape,  so  that  in  front  of  the  guns  it  was 

icarcely  fifty  yards  off,  while  to  the  right  and  left  it  appeared 

■till  quite  distant. 


"  There  !  "  said  Mackenzie,  designating  the  brush  which 
was  burning  at  a  few  paces,  "  there  is  the  place  to  strike." 

A  veritable  peal  of  thunder  followed  this  command,  and 
then  could  be  heard  the  noise  of  trees  snapping  and  shatter- 
ing one  another  in  their  fall.  The  flames,  as  though  intimi- 
dated by  this  attack,  seemed  to  pause,  perhaps  because  the 
column  of  displaced  air  may  have  momentarily  thrust  the 
flames  backward,  perhaps  from  some  other  cause.  Mac- 
kenzie resumed  : 

"  Lower,  major ;  fire  lower.  The  ground  must  be  ploughed 
up  so  as  to  hurl  the  burning  bushes  right  and  left." 

The  pieces  were  reloaded.  Their  thunder  again  shook  the 
forest,  and  this  time  they  had  been  so  adroitly  pointed  that 
the  balls  stripped  the  soil,  and  sensibly  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  the  scourge.  A  resounding  cheer  welcomed  this  par- 
tial success. 

"  Let  no  one  cease  working  on  this  account,"  ordered  the 
colonel.  "  Pull  up  everything  that  can  offer  food  for  the 
flames." 

"  Fire  ! "  commanded  the  major,  for  the  third  time.  De- 
cidedly a  breach  was  being  effected.  A  mass  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  was  destroyed.  The  spectacle,  now  more  sub- 
lime, was  not  the  less  frightful.  Behind  the  fallen  trees  the 
raging  furnace  was  visible.  At  two  hundred  yards  thick 
trunks  writhed  under  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  Magnifi- 
cent gum  trees,  higher  than  and  as  straight  as  the  masts  of 
a  frigate,  burned  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  like  immense 
torches.  At  their  foot  everything  was  blazing.  Animals  of 
every  shape  and  species  fled  distracted. 

"Again,  major  !  Again!  Fire  without  stopping.  We  are 
near  the  open  country  on  this  side  ;  who  knows  but  you 
may  mark  out  a  pathway  by  which  we  can  escape  from  this 
hell  ? " 

The  cannon  balls,  in  tearing  up  the  soil,  cast  up  on  all 
sides  firebrands  and  flames,  which  spread  from  thicket  to 
thicket  with  terrible  haste,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort 
the  circumference  narrowed.  The  space  was  far  from 
being  cleared.  Second  by  second  the  heat  became  more 
sensible.  The  faces  of  the  resolute  men  streamed  with  sweat. 
The  broad  track,  straight  as  an  arrow,  made  by  the  cannon- 
ade, became  deeper  and  deeper,  but  on  its  borders  the  fire, 
fed  by  the  branches  and  fragments  of  wood  cast  up,  was 
hotter  and  more  fearful  than  ever.  The  infantry  alone  were 
able  to  work,  for  the  cavalry  had  enough  to  do  to  manage 
their  horses.  As  for  the  elephants,  they  had  set  control  at 
defiance,  and  ran  hither  and  thither,  creating  a  new  peril  in 
the  midst  of  the  already  appalling  situation.  The  con- 
flagration now  approached  from  the  east.  The  ground 
was  at  last  stripped  on  that  side,  and  the  large  space  might 
possibly  afford  a  shelter  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Vision 
was  terribly  clear.  A  flood  of  light  inundated  the  sky  and 
what  remained  of  the  forest.  At  the  end  of  the  gap  made 
by  the  cannon  the  trees  were  still  burning.  The  glade,  large 
enough  to  contain  the  troops,  was  too  confined  to  protect 
them  from  the  effects  of  the  fire. 

"  Let  the  counter-fire  be  lighted,"  commanded  the  colonel. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  of  this  experiment  the  men  eagerly 
obeyed.  Herbs  and  roots,  heaped  up  beyond  the  circum- 
ference, within  which  the  men  stood,  composed  the  confla- 
gration of  salvation — the  conflagration  which  must  march 
forth  to  encounter  the  enemy.  The  heat,  now  doubled  in 
intensity,  became  so  great  that  the  men  could  no  longer  en- 
dure it.  Those  who  were  nearest  the  flame  felt  their  beards 
scorching.  The  others  vainly  sought  in  the  depths  of  their 
lungs  for  the  breath  which  was  failing  them. 

It  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  suffering  of  those 
nearest  the  fire  became  absolutely  intolerable.  They  were 
the  poor  infantry,  for  according  to  orders  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  area. 

"Major  Welcome,  widen  the  opening  you  have  just  made," 
commanded  the  colonel.  "  Let  three  pieces  fire  to  the  left, 
and  three  to  the  right  ;  we  shall  effect  a  little  by  that." 

Twenty  times  the  canons  discharged  their  balls  on  the 
borders  of  the  immense  avenue,  which  they  had  already 
plowed  in  the  forest,  an  avenue  illuminated  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  no  other  spectacle  can  be  compared  to  it.  Under 
the  redoubled  shots  of  the  artillery  the  trees  fell,  and  the  road 
widened.  As  yet  only  an  army  of  salamanders  might  have 
been  able  to  pass  ;  for  men  to  make  such  an  attempt  would 
still  have  been  an  act  of  folly.  Yet  the  projectiles  had 
leveled  and  shattered  so  many  mighty  trunks  and  other  com 
bustibles,  that  there  was  already  an  appreciable  abatement 
of  the  fire  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue.  But 
on  the  two  sides  the  flames  were  still  terrible,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  would  have  been  equivalent  to  placing  one's 
self  on  a  gridiron.  Life  within  the  clearing  was  becoming 
a  torture.  Several  men  had  fallen  down.  The  horses 
whined  with  heart-rending,  human  accents,  and  the  elephants 
that  remained  faithful  rent  the  air  with  their  mournful  cries 
of  suffering.  The  explosions  of  artillery  did  not  cease  re- 
sounding in  the  ears  of  the  despondent  unfortunates,  and  to 
add  to  their  consternation  the  wild  elephants  that  had  dis 
appeared  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  finding  nothing  before 
them  but  flames,  had  been  forced  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  once  more  congregate  within  the  clearing.  Again,  they 
bore  down  upon  the  soldiers  like  a  hurricane.  Blinded  and 
distracted,  they  bounded  into  the  midst  of  the  army. 
Is  it  possible  to  depict  the  chaos,  the  frightful  havoc, 
the  yells,  the  execrations,  the  terrors  of  this  infernal 
scene  ?  No  ;  the  imagination  itself  can  form  no  correct 
idea.  Horses,  canon,  cavalry,  infantry,  were  alike  mown 
down  and  trampled  upon  by  this  gigantic  animal  force.  The 
men  wished  to  defend  themselves  against  this  new  enemy, 
which  caused  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  fire.  Guns 
were,  discharged  in  every  direction,  but  the  elephants  were 
hardly  injured,  while  more  than  one  soldier  fell  under  the 
fire  of  a  distracted  or  unskillful  comrade.  Mackenzie  silently 
tore  his  beard.  The  officers  tried  no  longer  to  restrain 
their  men.  They  must  be  resigned  to  extermination 
by  these  ferocious  monsters.  Confusion  was  at  its  height ; 
frenzy  mounted  to  the  brain,  when  suddenly,  the  largest, 
noblest,  finest  elephant,  the  evident  leader  of  the  herd,  paused 
before  the  sinister  and  smoking  pathway  which  the  can- 
nons had  tracked  out.  He  remained  a  moment  motionless, 
his  little  piercing  eye  penetrating  the  depths  so  violently 
opened.  Then  he  uttered  a  cry — what  a  cry  ! — and,  trunk 
erect,  he  dashed  forward.  All  the  other  pachyderms  followed 
in  his  footsteps  with  a  speed  of  which  nn  one  could  have  be- 
lieved these  masses  capable.     Heads  down,  they  plunged 


into  this  infernal  avenue  with  a  noise  so  horrible  that  the 
little  army,  apparently  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at  the  fire 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  fears  in  this  world,  were  terrified 
anew.  Some  poor  wretches  among  the  soldiers,  trusting  to 
the  instinct  of  the  elephants,  leaped  upon  their  backs.  The 
domestic  elephants  also  dashed  forward,  no  one  being  able 
to  restrain  them.  With  a  vague  hope,  the  colonel  followed 
with  his  eye  the  mad  course  of  the  mighty  animals.  The 
air  around  them  was  full  of  burning  fragments.  More 
than  one  fell.  All  threw  the  audacious  soldiers  who  had 
mounted  them.  They  could  be  seen  galloping  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  fiery  lane,  and  disappearing  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
black  speck  which  must  have  been  the  extremity  of  the 
forest. 

"  Soldiers  !  "  exclaimed  Mackenzie,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  "  safety  lies  there.  The  elephants  with  their 
instinct  have  shown  us  the  way,  and  we  must  follow  them. 
Major  Welcome,  you  have  seen.  Will  you  accept  the  con- 
duct of  the  cavalry  out  of  this  horrible  furnace  ?  " 
'  And  you,  colonel  ?  " 

'  I  stay  with  my  brave  infantry.  It  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  the  passage  on  foot.  But  with  your  horses  spurred 
sufficiently,  you  will  be  able  in  eight  minutes  to  reach  the 
verge  of  the  woods.  My  soldiers  and  I  will  die,  or  will  be 
saved  together.  Besides,  the  departure  of  the  horses  will 
give  more  room,  and  we  can  move  farther  away  from  the 
fire."  * 

"  I  am  ready,  colonel,"  said  Dick,  simply. 

The  cavalry  mounted.  They  were  not  afraid.  The  ele- 
phants had  passed,  why  could  they  not  also  ?  Besides,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  die  amid  the  excitement  of  such  an 
attempt  than  to  be  cooked,  unresisting,  by  a  slow  fire.  The 
major  placed  his  column,  three  men  abreast,  himself  at  their 
head,  and  Captain  Chardson  at  his  side. 

"  Forward  ! "  he  cried. 

The  horses,  managed  with  difficulty,  would  have  dashed 
in  their  terror  against  a  wall  a  hundred  feet  high.  They 
were  guided  in  the  right  direction,  and  started  at  full 
speed,  in  their  turn,  raising  with  their  hoofs  whirlwinds 
of  sparks  and  cinders.  Oh,  what  a  frightful  charge 
that  was,  between  two  walls  of  fire  !  The  sweat  of  both 
horses  and  riders  filled  the  air  with  steam.  Now  they  must 
either  roast  or  go  through.  Sometimes  a  still  incandescent 
tree  stretched  across  their  path.  They  leaped  over  it ;  but 
more  than  one  set  about  it  clumsily,  or  else  did  not  see  the 
obstacle,  and  his  blinded  horse,  not  observing  it,  stumbled. 
Then  steed  and  rider  rolled  on  the  glowing  earth,  the  one 
kicking,  the  other  shrieking.  They  were  the  cause  of  others 
falling,  and  the  poor  wretches  writhed  several  moments  be- 
fore death  came  to  their  relief.  Further  on  a  huge  trunk  re- 
mained standing,  with  which  the  major  narrowly  escaped  col- 
lision, but  which  his  lucky  star  caused  him  to  avoid.  More 
than  twenty  men,  less  fortunate  than  he,  lost  their  lives  from 
this  death-trap  ;  while  the  doomed  squadron,  visibly  dimin- 
ishing, continued  its  way,  enveloped  in  the  dust  and  spray  of 
the  fire.  The  flight  of  these  soldiers,  in  the  intense  light  of 
the  conflagration,  through  that  avenue  of  fire,  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  charge  of  demons,  under  the  orders  of 
Satan,  in  some  revolt  of  hell.  Here  and  there  lay  a  fallen 
elephant,  which,  in  consuming,  emitted  a  stifling  odor.  Be- 
side it  were  the  blackened  corpses  of  men,  unrecognizable, 
swollen,  motionless.  At  this  point  the  heat  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  climax,  and  to  remain  master  of  courage  and 
fear  alike.  The  horses  refused  to  advance,  reared  violently, 
and  threw  their  riders.  Of  the  latter  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  more.  Major  Welcome's  stallion  was  about  to 
pause,  but  Dick  planted  the  point  of  his  sabre  in  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  animal,  and  under  this  piercing  agony  the 
charger  resumed  its  former  speed.  This  was  the  salvation 
of  the  major,  and  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  who  re- 
mained of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  hussars  and  artillery- 
men who  had  left  the  clearing.  The  road  was  strewn  with 
the  corpses  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  as  many 
horses.  But  the  effort  was  made.  The  breathless  gallop 
had  lasted  seven  minutes.  The  squadron  had  just  reached 
a  part  of  the  forest  which  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  they 
already  saw  before  them  the  open  country,  which  the  moon 
had  commenced  to  illumine. 

"  We  are  saved  ! "  exclaimed  a  young  officer,  with  an  un- 
speakable accent  of  joy.  A  terrible  volley  answered  the 
hopeful  speech.  Tantia-TaupeVs  vile  bandits,  having  seen 
the  elephants  pass,  guarded  that  exit.  They  had  no  time  to 
reload  their  guns.  The  squadron,  carried  forward  by  their 
impetuous  flight,  rushed  like  a  gust  of  tempestuous  wind  on 
the  revolted  natives,  and  making  a  gap  in  their  mass,  passed 
through,  and  continued  their  route  for  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  yards.  The  horses  had  neither  manes  nor  tails  ; 
the  men  had  neither  beards,  eyebrows,  nor  hair ;  but 
they  were  saved. 

These  brave  men,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and  perils  of 
the  night,  and  enjoying  a  delicious  happiness  in  the  refresh- 
ing coolness  which  surrounded  them,  cast  aside  all  fear  of 
Hindoos,  and  all  other  terrors,  and  throwing  themselves  on 
the  bare  ground,  slept  until  day.  When  they  rose,  a  new 
joy  awaited  them.  Delhi  had  been  taken  by  assault  the 
evening  before,  and  Tantia-Taupe'e,  on  learning  of  this  check 
to  his  compatriots,  had  started  several  hours  before  for  the 
kingdom  of  the  Oude,  where  he  could  still  resist  for  two 
years.  The  major  and  Chardson  would  go  no  further  with- 
out knowing  the  fate  of  Mackenzie.  The  forest  still  smoked, 
but  the  fire  was  less  intense.  Toward  midday,  with  thirty 
men,  they  had  the  boldness  to  retrace  the  path  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  The  passage  was  comparatively  easy.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  clearing  eleven  hundred  men  of  the  regi- 
ment still  lived,  including  the  colonel.  The  horses  had  be- 
come as  white  as  snow  during  the  seven  minutes  that  com- 
prised what  Dick  Welcome  called  "The  Charge  of  Fire." — 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Camille 
Dedans,  by  F.  S. 


Acting  on  the  theory  that  in  every  house  there  is  a  skele- 
ton in  the  closet,  a  Paris  swindler  sent  out  a  number   of 
duplicate  notes  to  this  effect  :  "  I  will  reveal  all  unless  you 
send  a  hundred  francs  to  J.  L.,  Poste  Restante,  Paris."     It 
was  evidently  a  good  day  for  skeletons.     At  least  ten  per- 
sons  promptly  sent  the  sum  demanded,  and  the  swindl 
was  congratulating  himself  upon  having  secured  temp' 
affluence  and  a  prospective  fortune  when  the  police  swi 
down  upon  him. 
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The  Argonaut  was  never  less  perplexed  at  the  political 
situation,  and  never  had  its  line  of  duty  more  clearly  marked 
out  for  the  course  it  ought  to  pursue,  than  in  the  present 
campaign.  There  is  no  one  connected  with  this  journal  who 
is  not  an  earnest  Republican.  Its  editor  was  at  the  birth  of 
the  party  ;  he  has  been  an  earnest  worker  in  it ;  he  has  been 
loyal  to  its  principles,  subject  to  its  discipline,  and  has  done 
hard  service  in  its  cause.  His  only  defection  was  to  become 
an  elector  for  Horace  Greeley,  because  Greeley  was  a  better 
man  and  a  better  Republican,  and  could  serve  his  country 
better  in  civil  life,  than  General  Grant.  The  methods  of  the 
late  Republican  Convention,  the  principles  declared  in  its 
platform,  the  significant  omissions  therefrom,  and  some  of 
the  candidates  in  nomination,  are  utterly  repugnant  to  us, 
and  are  in  utter  opposition  to  every  sentiment  and  in  sub- 
version of  every  principle  contained  in  the  editorial  writings 
of  the  Argonaut  during  the  past  five  years.  Out  of  the 
moral  and  almost  total  wreck  of  the  convention,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Sunday  law  is  the  only  salvage  we  have  been 
able  to  make.  The  Argonaut  is  opposed  by  and  opposes 
the  San  Francisco  "  machine."  It  is  a  vile  thing.  The  men 
who  run  it  are  unprincipled  politicians  of  the  meanest  kind, 
nearly  every  one  of  whom  is  of  Irish  birth  or  Irish  lineage. 
Its  existence  is  a  continual  menace  to  good  government,  to 
property,  and  to  social  order.  The  machine  has  triumphed, 
and  Morris  M.  Estee  is  its  result.  He  was  its  candidate ; 
he  delivered  himself  over  to  its  direction  ;  he  placed  his 
name,  his  honor,  his  money,  and  in  the  event  of  his  election 
his  appointments  to  office,  and  the  direction  and  control  of 
his  administration,  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  compose 
the  machine.  His  headquarters  were  at  the  saloon  of  Peter 
Hopkins,  Esquire,  whence,  in  consultation  with  Richard 
Chute,  Esquire,  he  directed  its  movement  Mr.  William 
Higgins  made  his  headquarters  at  the  "Mint"  saloon, 
whence  he  directed  his  wing  of  the  working  force.  Colonel 
Gannon  was  acting  aide-de-camp  between  the  right  and  left. 
The  State  Central  Committee,  under  Pierre  B.  Cornwall, 
held  the  centre.  The  primary  election  was  disgraceful. 
Brute  force  protected  the  ballot-box  from  the  approach  of 
honest  men,  [see  last  week's  Argonaut,]  and  Mr.  Estee 
sent  seventy-five  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  to  do 
his  bidding.  There  is  no  intelligent  man  who  does  not 
know,  nor  is  there  an  honest  man  who  does  not  admit,  that 


such  things  are  never  done  for  party  candidates  by  poli- 
ticians, except  for  money,  or  the  promise  of  office,  or  as 
the  outcome  of  some  dishonorable  bargain.  In  such 
ways,  with  the  use  of  the  machine,  through  violence, 
fraud,  and  by  illegal  and  altogether  dishonorable  practices, 
he  secured  seventy-five  members  in  a  delegation  of  ninety- 
six.  His  candidacy  was  one  of  clamor  and  misrepresenta- 
tion— one  of  brag  and  false  statement.  To  the  citizens  of  the 
country  he  claimed  the  town  ;  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  he 
claimed  the  country.  He  was  nominated  by  intrigue  and 
bargaining,  by  false  promises,  and  by  a  systematic  slander- 
ing of  his  principal  opponent  by  himself  and  his  friends. 
He  was  one  thing  to  the  mountain,  and  another  to  the  valley. 
He  was  one  thing  to  the  League  of  Freedom,  another  to  the 
Good  Templars,  and  alike  insincere  to  all.  Delegates  fraud- 
ulently elected  were  easy  to  manage,  and  were  managed  to 
the  making  of  bargains  in  his  interest.  We  are  not  discuss- 
ing the  personal  or  professional  character  of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor.  It  may  be  claimed  for  him  that  he 
is  not  responsible  for  the  company  he  keeps  ;  that  on  his 
way  to  Jericho  he  fell  among  thieves,  and  in  personal  safety 
was  compelled  to  join  the  band  that  he  might  in  safety  reach 
his  journey's  end.  He  is  nominated  in  defiance  of  every 
honorable  party  rule,  through  combinations  and  accidents 
entirely  discreditable  to  himself  and  the  conspirators  whose 
nominee  he  was,  and  whose  candidate  he  is.  Judge  Blake, 
his  opponent,  was  done  to  death  by  the  whispered  slander 
of  his  being  the  railroad  candidate.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
while  the  railroad  resolutions  are  filled  with  passionate  de- 
clamation against  the  Central  Pacific,  and  all  the  demagogue 
orators  were  allowed  full  play  to  their  denunciation  and  to 
their  expressions  of  hostility  to  the  road,  and  while  the  tem- 
per of  the  convention  was  so  pronounced  in  its  hostility  to 
railroad  monopoly,  as  soon  as  the  convention  could  divide 
into  three  parts  its  temper  had  changed  and  its  policy  be- 
came one  of  conciliation  toward  the  company  and  conces- 
sion to  all  its  demands.  Such  has  been  Mr.  Estee's  polit- 
ical conduct  as  we  know  it,  such  his  political  character  as 
we  have  studied  it.  We  have  said,  and  we  quote  from  our 
lecture,  "  Politics  makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  the  following  : 
"There  should  be  no  other  standard  for  political  than  for 
"  personal  conduct.  The  man  in  professional,  commercial, 
"  or  agricultural  employment  should  have  no  higher  or 
"  purer  code  than  the  man  who  engages  in  politics.  It 
"  is  just  as  cowardly  and  wrong  to  lie  in  the  pulpit,  to 
"  betray  professional  confidence,  or  to  steal  in  business,  as  it 
"  is  to  lie  or  steal  in  politics,  or  steal  in  office,  and  no  more 
"  so.  The  man  who  will  misrepresent,  overreach,  defraud, 
"  and  lie  in  the  lowest  of  ward  politics  will  defraud,  intrigue, 
"lie,  and  cheat  in  the  highest  position  to  which  he  may 
"attain,  and  betray  the  most  sacred  trust  that  may  be  im- 
"  posed  upon  him."  The  Argonaut  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
pronounced  in  its  American  doctrines.  The  convention  re- 
fused to  consider,  and  only  through  courtesy  permitted  to 
be  read,  a  resolution  suggesting  a  modification  of  our  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws.  A  resolution,  asking  for  a 
moral  recognition  of  the  great  temperance  movement  now 
going  on  throughout  the  East,  met  with  like  treatment.  The 
president  of  the  League  of  Freedom — organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obstructing  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law — 
John  W.  Shaeffer,  was  a  delegate  in  the  convention,  an  act- 
ive worker  with  the  machine,  and  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Estee. 
After  the  convention  had  adjourned  to  serenade  the  guber- 
natorial nominee,  and  drink  Mr.  Hayward's  wine,  (he  was 
the  leader  of  the  hydraulic  miners,  also  a  delegate  in  the 
convention  and  an  active  worker  with  the  machine,)  it  met 
to  repudiate  in  virtuous  indignation  a  candidate  for  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  drinks  an  occasional  glass  of  wine, 
and  nominated  by  acclamation  another,  who  is  habitually 
and  notoriously  intemperate.  The  Argonaut  has  pretended 
to  admire  brains,  courage,  and  conscience.  There  were 
three  candidates  before  the  convention,  who  are  men  of 
great  learning  in  the  law,  of  large  experience  at  bench  and 
bar,  either  of  whom  would  have  adorned  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  were  Belcher  of  Marysville,  Catlin  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  Bronson  of  Los  Angeles.  The  candidates  who 
are  nominated  are  not  men  of  learning  ;  they  are  not  in  any 
sense  distinguished,  and,  in  our  judgment,  will  not  adorn 
the  Supreme  Bench.  Their  conduct  around  the  convention, 
and  after  it,  in  lobby  and  bar-room,  was  conspicuously  want- 
ing in  personal  dignity.  If  the  Argonaut  has  been  earnest 
in  any  direction,  it  has  displayed  its  zeal  in  upholding  and  at 
all  times  maintaining  the  law.  This  is  the  basis  of  our  argu- 
ment against  the  Sand-lot,  against  all  sorts  of  riotous  upris- 
ings, against  Mussel  Slough,  against  Irish  land-leagues,  and 
against  German  and  Irish  leagues  of  freedom  ;  yet  in  this 
convention  a  resolution  was  not  permitted  that  so  far  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  eight  agricultural  counties  as  to  declare 
that  the  decision  of  Jackson  Temple  should  stand  as  the 
law  in  the  slickens  case  until  the  judgment  was  modified  or 
reversed  by  an  appellate  tribunal.  In  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Estee  the  convention  was  organized  and  run.  It  only  broke 
away  from  his  control  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  the 
Sunday-law  resolution.  In  the  event  of  his  election,  he  may 
be  depended  upon  to  veto  any  law  in  the  direction  of  oppo- 
sition to  alcoholic  traffic  on  Sunday.     The  president  of  the 


convention,  an  ex-governor  and  ex-senator,  nominated  by 
the  Estee  machine  combination,  appointed  committees  as 
prepared  and  handed  him  by  P.  B.  Cornwall  and  others  of 
the  San  Francisco  machine.  He  took  his  committees  from 
the  workshops  of  W.  W.  Higgins,  Colonel  Gannon,  and 
Richard  Chute,  Esquire.  His  work  was  prepared  for  him 
by  David  McClure,  Drury  Melone,  J.  R.  Hardenbergh,  and 
other  members  of  the  machine.  He  gave  all  the  committee 
appointments,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  active  ad- 
herents of  Estee,  entirely  ignoring  the  candidacy  of  Judge 
Blake,  Mr.  Shafter,  or  Joseph  Russ.  He  gave  committee 
appointments  to  such  men  as  Cornwall,  Chute,  Malone,  and 
Hardenbergh,  utterly  ignoring  such  representative  Republi- 
can gentlemen  as  James  McM.  Shafter  and  others.  Whw 
Shanklin  was  defeated  for  Surveyor  ;  why  Pedlar  was  nomi- 
nated for  Secretary  of  State;  the  bargain  with  Stearus  of 
Santa  Barbara  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  how  and  by  whom 
Judge  Blake  was  whispered  to  death  ;  the  bargain  made  by 
Mr.  Estee  with  the  hydraulic  miners  ;  the  assurances  given 
by  him  to  the  valley  farmers  ;  the  secret  work  at  Estee's 
headquarters  by  Hamilton  Smith,  a  Democrat,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Gravel  Miners'  Association,  a  person  who  had 
no  business  around  a  Republican  convention,  except  to  de- 
bauch it ;  the  understanding  had  by  Mr.  Hayward  with  Mr. 
Pedlar  at  midnight ;  Hayward's  denunciation  and  threats, 
when  he  supposed  Estee  was  defeated — all  these  things,  and 
some  others,  we  will  reserve  for  consideration  at  another 
time. 


We  think  Mr.  Estee  represents  no  sentiment  in  sympathy 
with  the  Republican  party  of  the  past.  He  came  late  and 
unwillingly  into  the  party.  He  voted  against,  and  was 
opposed  to,  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  bolted  the  Re- 
publican party,  opposed  its  regular  nominee  for  governor, 
joined  with  the  Dolly  Varden  movement,  and  upheld  Sen- 
ator Booth  when  he  charged  that  the  mission  of  the  Re- 
publican party  was  ended,  ttha  it  had  outlived  its  use- 
fulness, and  that  he  had  deliberately  burned  the  bridges 
behind  him,  so  that  he  might  never  be  able  to  return  to  it 
With  other  men,  he  bolted  the  Republican  party,  and  went 
for  Greeley  against  Grant ;  and  in  both  campaigns  made 
speeches  in  vindication  of  his  right  to  do  what  the  Argonaut 
has  done,  and  is  doing  ;  viz.,  the  right  of  exercising  an  inde- 
pendent judgment.  Mr.  Estee  has  been  office-seeker 
office-holder  all  the  days  of  his  life  since  he  was  twen 
three  years  of  age.  If  the  Argonaut  was  right  in  opposi: 
Mr.  Estee  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  because  of 
identification  with  that  most  vile  thing  in  San  Franci 
which  we  call  the  "  machine,"  we  are  not  wrong  in  withhol 
ing  from  him  our  vote  after  he  has  accomplished  his  trium] 
over  respectable  citizens  by  the  use  of  brute  force,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  very  worst  and  most  criminal  practi 
that  are  known  to  the  lowest  element  in  political  manaj 
ment.  It  will  not  be  consistent  for  our  friends  who  to- 
part  in  the  Dolly  Varden  movement — Messrs.  Booth,  Swii 
Estee,  and  others — to  criticise  this  attitude  of  ours  tow; 
the  Republican  party  as  now  managed.  It  will  not  be  at 
becoming  for  that  great  body  of  Republicans  who  repu< 
ated  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gorham  to  forget  that  we  bai 
the  same  right  to  repudiate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Estee  as 
they  had  to  repudiate  the  candidacy  of  Black-and-tan.  The 
same  machine,  the  same  men,  and  the  same  dishonoral 
practices  gave  the  party  over  to  the  leadership  of  Gorham 
have  now  surrendered  it  to  Estee.  We  will  trust  to  the  iollo' 
ers  of  Greeley  out  of  the  Republican  camp  in  Grant's  s- 
ond  candidacy,  and  those  who  within  the  party  opposed 
nomination  for  a  third  term,  to  appreciate  and  underst 
our  motives  in  not  giving  to  a  Republican  candidate,  irri 
larly  and  fraudulently  nominated,  our  support.  We  desii 
in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  Argonaut  in  this  dep; 
ure  will  injure  the  party,  to  say  :  It  is  the  men  who  pe 
trate  crimes  within  the  party  who  injure  it,  and  not  the  mi 
who  have  the  courage  to  expose  these  crimes  who  are  worl 
mischief.  It  is  the  conspirators,  criminals,  office-seekers 
a  small  way,  and  the  ambitious,  high-reaching,  unprincipl 
knaves,  who  injure  the  party  by  their  use  of  violence,  thi 
perpetration  of  frauds  at  primary  elections,  and  their 
gains  and  plots  in  State  conventions.  We  beg,  also,  to 
mind  our  readers  that,  in  assuming  this  attitude  tow; 
Estee,  or  the  wing  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  ackno 
edged  leader,  there  is  no  element  of  treachery  oringratitui 
The  Argonaut  owes  no  gratitude  to  party  leaders  ;  ackno' 
edges  no  allegiance  to  the  party  machine  ;  asks  no  fai 
from  the  party  organization  in  San  Francisco ;  its  edi 
looks  forward  to  no  party  honors  under  the  present  disgrace- 
ful and  cowardly  management ;  and  when  Mr.  Estee  came, 
unasked,  to  the  Argonaut  office,  and  made  promises  which 
he  did  not  keep,  and  did  not  intend  to  keep,  he  challenged 
its  editor  to  an  opposition  which  will  be  as  frank  and  manly 
as  his  was  mean  and  inexcusable.  The  Argonaut,  in  with- 
holding its  support  from  Mr.  Estee,  and  such  other  candi- 
dates upon  the  ticket  as  do  not  meet  its  approval,  for  want 
of  qualifications  or  fitness,  or  by  reason  of  their  manner  of 
nomination,  will  endeavor  not  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
those  gentlemen  with  whom  its  editor  sat  in  convention,  or 
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that  larger  and  equally  respectable  constituency  which  com- 
poses its  readers.  We  do  not  claim  to  influence,  in  the  po- 
litical sense,  any  gentlemen  who  shall,  during  this  campaign, 
read  our  paper.  We  recognize  in  them  a  standard  of  intel- 
ligence that  can  be  affected  only  by  an  honest  statement  of 
unquestioned  facts.  We  shall  make  no  assertions  that,  if 
challenged,  we  do  not  believe  we  can  substantiate;  and 
none  that,  if  we  can  not,  we  will  not  willingly  unwrite  and 
recall. 


We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  course  any  one  will 
pursue  in  reference  to  this  coming  election.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  control  the  opinion  of  any  intelligent  Republi- 
can. What  the  railroad  people,  the  anti-debris,  the  temper- 
ance, or  anybody  else  will  do  will  not  in  the  least  degree 
concern  us.  It  would  seem  that  the  railroad  corporations 
had  been  retired  from  politics  by  the  emphatic  expression 
of  the  resolutions  of  both  parties,  and  by  the  severe  and  per- 
sonal denunciations  of  its  managers  that  have  been  listened 
to  and  applauded  by  both  conventions.  When  Mr.  Charles 
Sumner  and  W.  W.  Foote,  at  San  Jose",  and  M.  M.  Estee,  at 
Sacramento,  charge  criminal  acts  upon  the  railroad  directory — 
when  the  mouthings  of  every  political  and  impecunious  ad- 
venturer, who  has  neither  property  to  tax  nor  merchandise 
to  move,  shall  be  encouraged  to  denounce  a  great  industry, 
simply  that  he  may  win  the  applause  of  a  political  mob — it 
would  seem  that  the  representatives  of  that  industry  would 
not  be  very  zealous  to  advance  the  political  organizations 
that  encouraged  such  contemptible  and  shameless  dema- 
gogy. The  platforms  of  both  conventions  are  against 
railroads  ;  the  candidates  for  governor  of  both  parties  are 
against  them  ;  the  speech-makers  of  San  Jose"  and  Sacra- 
mento rivaled  each  other  in  mendacious  slanders  against 
them,  and  the  two  gubernatorial  aspirants  will  go  before  the 
people  to  outbid  each  other  in  denunciation  and  vilifica- 
tion, while  all  the  lesser  ones  of  both  packs  will  engage 
in  stirring  and  rivalrous  emulation  to  out-howl  each  other  on 
the  stump.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  votes  of  the 
seventy-five  hundred  railroad  employees  were  not  wanted, 
and  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  Governor  Stanford  would 
not  be  asked  by  either  party.  This  rejection  of  railroad 
support  is  more  pronounced  by  the  Republican  than  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  because  Governor  Stanford  and  his  entire 
force  are  Republicans.  Governor  Stanford  was  in  early 
times  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  party  men.  He  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  State  Treasurer  away  back  in  those 
early  days  of  forlorn  hopes.  He  was  the  party's  first  Gov- 
ernor. He  has  never  failed,  in  State  or  Federal  politics,  to 
aid  the  party  with  his  best  aid.  He  can  not,  in  self-respect, 
continue  to  do  this.  The  State  Central  Committee  can 
not,  with  propriety,  expect  or  accept  his  assistance.  The 
party  is  turned  over  to  Dolly  Varden  and  the  machine.  Its 
leaders  are  bolters,  and  its  candidate  for  Governor  has  held 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Republican  party  for  not  less 
than  ten  years  of  the  past  twenty.  On  this  election  depends 
an  entire  Congressional  delegation  and  a  senator  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  it  shall  happen  that  out 
of  these  complications  the  Republican  party  loses  its  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  Congress,  State  ticket,  and  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  not  then  be  in  position  to  blame 
Governor  Stanford  or  the  railroad  people  for  the  result. 
If  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Buenaventura,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Diego, 
Tulare,  Merced,  Fresno,  Kern,  and  Monterey  should  be  in- 
different to  the  result,  and  not  become  enthusiastic  in  the 
campaign",  the  reason  for  their  apathy  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  this  important  section  of  the  country  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  convention  in  the  nomination  of  candidates, 
but  was  studiously  and  contemptuously  ignored  by  it, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  offices  were  given  to  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Alameda,  and  the  central  counties.  If  the 
business  men,  moneyed  interests,  and  respectable  portion 
of  the  Republican  party  in  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  and 
Sacramento  shall  not  take  the  usual  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  Republican  ticket,  the  reason  will  be  that  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  were  nominated  by  the  political  machine — 
the  party  bosses,  the  riff-raff,  and  vagabonds  that  stole  the 
San  Francisco  primaries,  and  ran  the  convention  in  the 
interest  of  the  worst  element  of  the  party.  If  the  eight  agri- 
cultural counties  that  are  in  danger  of  injury, from  hydraulic 
mining  shall  feel  that  their  material  interests  have  been  im- 
periled by  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  convention  to 
their  just  and  legal  demands,  it  will  not  be  surprising.  If  the 
temperance  people  shall  resent  the  fact  that  the  convention 
sacrificed  them,  and  refused  any  sort  of  recognition  or  sym- 
pathy with  their  movement,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  cow- 
ardly disregard  of  their  wishes,  and  to  the  open  sympathy 
given  to  the  saloon  and  whisky  interest  by  an  open  alliance 
with  the  illegal  and  law-resisting  League  of  Freedom.  If 
the  Republican  party  shall  be  beaten — horse,  foot,  and  dra- 
goons— and  shall  be  captured — army,  camp,  and  baggage- 
wagons — it  will  be  owing  to  the  disgraceful  alliance  between 
the  hydraulic  miners,  the  League  of  Freedom,  the  whisky 
traffic,  and  the  utterly  contemptible  San  Francisco  Repub- 
lican party  machine  of  William  W.  Higgins,  Colonel  Gannon, 
and  Richard  Chute,  Esquire. 


The  conversion  of  Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascus  may  have 
been  more  sudden,  but  it  was  not  more  complete,  than  that 
of  the  Bulletin  in  its  recent  conversion  to  the  San  Francisco 
machine  and  the  primary  system.     The  long  and  constant 
readers  of  that  valuable  and  widely  circulated  journal  will 
remember  with  what  zeal  it  did  for  long  years  combat  pri- 
mary elections  ;  with  what  fervor  it  denounced  the  secret 
machinations  and  criminal  manipulations  of  the  Higginses, 
the  Gannons,  and  the  Chutes.     They  will  recall  its  continued 
iteration  of  the  Mulligans  and  the   Caseys,  and  with  what 
venomous  unction  it  rolled  off  its  bitter  tongue  the  name  of 
everybody  who  did  not  favor  a  "people's  party,"  an  "inde- 
pendent party,"  a  "  tax-payers'  party,"  or  whatever  shape  a 
non-partisan  organization  took  for  the  election  of  city  officials. 
The  Bulletin  is   now  the  open  and  avowed  friend  of  the 
Higgins  policy.     Mr.  Higgins  has  lost  control  of  the  County 
Committee,  but  he  has  gained  the  ear  of  the  Bulletin.     The 
Bulletin  is  the  organ  of  the  machine.     It  favored  a  primary 
election  for  the  last  State  Convention,  and  our  readers  will 
recall  the  extract  we  printed  from  the  Call's  account  of  the 
criminal  and  disgraceful  scenes  that  occurred  at  the  Seventh 
and  other  ward  polls  on  that  day.     That  primary  gave  the 
Republican  party  over  not  only  to  the  control  of  the  worst 
element  within  it,  but  to  the  joint  control  of  the  criminal 
elements  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  as  rep- 
resented   by  both  party  machines.      With  this  result   the 
Bulletin  is  satisfied,  and  in  its  Wednesday's  issue  writes  a 
congratulatory  editorial  concerning  the  results  accomplished. 
This  is  an  utter  repudiation  of  all  its  past  declarations  of  a 
desire  for  honest  government.      When  we  know  that   the 
Bulletin  and  the  machine  are   working  thus  harmoniously 
together,  we  look  for  a  controlling  motive.     When  we  see 
the  Bulletins  editorial   staff  reflecting   the    secrets  of  the 
Mint  Saloon,  and  echoing  the  voice  that  comes  from  Peter 
Hopkins's  bar-room,  we  look  for  the  reason  ;    and  we  find  it 
in  its  blind,   passionate,    unreasonable,  and   irreconcilable 
hostility  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.     The  ma- 
chine is  opposed — for  what  cause  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
guess — to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  Company.     The 
Bulletin,  beaten  in  its  opposition  to  the  company,  defeated 
in  its  plans  for  their  discomfiture,  overruled  by  the  courts, 
out-voted  by  the  people,  and  ignored  by  the  best  Board  of 
Supervisors  we  have'had  of  late  years,  has  made  an  alliance 
with  the  only  other  political   enemy  that  the  company  has. 
It  has  joined  hands  with  it,  and  has  become  a  slave  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  machine.     For  more  than  one  year  there 
has  not  been  in  the  columns  of  the  Bulletin  an  unkind  or 
slighting  allusion  to  any  single  member  of  the  Republican 
machine.     It  has  not  criticised  any  act  of  theirs,  but  on  the 
contrary  has  upheld  and  supported  them  through  thick  and 
thin.     It  advocated  the  last  primary,  and,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
famous history  of  that  election  day,  it  now  advises  another 
primary,  that  the  same  scenes  may  be  enacted,  the  same  re- 
sults attained,  and  the  city  of  San  Frangisco,  with  all   its 
offices,  be  turned  over  to  the  vile  and  contemptible  mob  of 
party  plunderers  who  will  unite  for  its  spoliation.     This  is 
infamous  and  inexcusable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Bulletin, 
deliberately  undertaken  that  it  may  vent  the  personal  hostility 
of  its  proprietors  upon  the  Spring  Valley  Water   Company. 
If  our  advice  could  be  followed,  we  would  have   an  inde- 
pendent, non-partisan  convention   of  respectable  property 
owners  to  place  decent  and  honest  men  in  nomination  for 
office.     We  would  take  up  the  convention  business  where 
the  Bulletin  dropped  it,  before  it  was  bitten  by  the  Spring 
Valley  tarantula,  and  before  the  virus  of  its  hate  toward  that 
company  began  to  run  as  poison  through  its  fevered  veins, 
and  crazed  it  toward  everybody  that  does  not  agree  with  the 
Bulletin  upon  the  subject  of  free  municipal  water.    Whether 
the  County  Committee  shall  appoint  men  to  select  a  nomi- 
nating convention,  or  shall  itself  appoint  a  nominating  con- 
vention, we  care  not.     Regularity,  precedent,  or  party  rule 
has  no  weight  with  us  ;  we  do  not  care  how  a  convention  is 
brought  together.    It  may  come  from  the  County  Committee, 
or  the  editorial-room  of  the  Bulletin,  and  we  will  judge  of 
it  by  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  it,  and  not  by 
the  regularity  of  the  machinery  that  convened  it.    We  think 
very  well  of  the  majority  of  this  County  Committee  ;  it  has 
endeavored  to  do  good  work.     We  think  well  of  the  present 
Board  of  Supervisors  ;  it  has  given  us  low  taxes  ;  it  has  re- 
duced water-rates  ;  it  has  economized  in  gas  sixty  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year;  it  has  destroyed  ah  infamous  street- 
cleaning  ring,  and  saved,  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
that  direction.    The  sam'e  board  would,  if  continued  in  office 
for  two  years  more,  accomplish  results  of  intelligent  and 
practical  reform.  If  Mayor  Blake  would  meet  with  the  super- 
visors in  more  friendly  and  confidential  communication,  and 
consult  with  them  oftener,  he  would  do  more  good  than  he 
accomplishes   by  his   vetoes.     The   suspicion   occasionally 
dawns  upon  us  that  he  is  quite  as  intent  upon  gaining  per- 
sonal popularity  through  the  exercise  of  his  veto  power  as 
he  is  to  accomplish  a  beneficent  result.     In  our  judgment, 
the  city  and  its  people  would  be  a  gainer  if  Mayor  Blake 
would  more  frequently  consult  with  individual  supervisors, 
with  a  view  to  make  his  resort  to  a  veto  less  indispensable 
than  he  seems  to  regard  it,  and  less  frequent  than  we  think 
municipal  interests  require.    Concert  and  harmony  of  action 


ought  to  exist  between  the  thirteen  gentlemen  who  compose 
our  city  government ;  and  if  the  one  would  go  to  the  twelve 
occasionally,  and  not  always  demand  that  the  twelve  should 
come  to  the  one,  there  would  exist  a  more  friendly  inter- 
course, and  out  of  it  would  come  better  results.  We  hope 
this  unholy  alliance  between  the  Bulletin  and  the  machine 
will  come  to  grief.  We  wish  the  Bulletin  would  come  back 
from  its  wanderings — from  its  association  with  swine,  and 
its  fodder  of  husks — to  its  old  associations  with  the  honest 
men  who  own  San  Francisco,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  that 
ownership,  have  the  right  to  control  its  politics,  without  the 
interference  of  the  wretched  vagabonds  who  compose  its 
party  machines. 

The  nominations  of  Henry  Edgerton  and  W.  W.  Morrow 
as  members  of  Congress  at  large  are  most  respectable  ;  that 
of  Henry  Edgerton  for  his  eloquence  and  speaking  talent, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Morrow  for  his  ability,  industry,  and  those 
general  qualities  which  will  make  him  useful  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Edgerton  is  a  brilliant  orator.  He  is 
eloquent  beyond  most  men  whom  we  have  ever  heard  ad- 
dress an  audience.  Morrow,  lacking  the  phenomenal  gifts 
of  Edgerton,  possesses  qualities-.fhat  will  make  him  more 
serviceable  than  his  eloquent  colleague  in  accomplishing  re- 
sults through  earnest,  untiring,  and  conscientious  work. 
Edgerton  will  adorn  the  position,  and  California  will  have 
occasion  to  be  justly  proud  of  him  -whenever  he  comes  into 
forensic  conflict  with  the  best  debaters  of  the  House.  Mor- 
row will  be  reliable  at  all  times,  with  enough  of  talking 
talent  to  make  himself  felt,  enough  of  force  to  make  himself 
of  practical  use  in  the  accomplishment  of  results,  and 
enough  of  ability  and  respectability  to  take  a  position  of 
leading  influence  as  a  national  legislator. 


A  Republican  said  to  us  :  "I  will  not  vote  for  Mr.  Estee, 
because  of  his  course  in  bolting  the  ticket,  as  he  did  in  Dolly 
Varden  times  for  Greeley,  and  I  make  this  distinction  be- 
tweeen  him  and  the  non- office-seeking  Republicans :  A 
man  who  wants  no  office  and  asks  no  party  favor  may  be 
excused  if  he  bolts  a  party  ticket ;  but  the  man  who  lives 
upon  office  as  Estee  does,  who  seeks  position  as  persistently 
as  he  does,  who  demands  the  kind  of  party  discipline  that 
gives  him  nomination,  should  himself  be  true  to  the  party." 
Mr.  Estee  bolted  the  Gorham  ticket  when  he  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor. He  bolted  Timothy  Guy  Phelps  when  Bidwell  ran 
against  him.  He  bolted  Grant  and  voted  for  Greeley.  Thus 
has  he  been  three  times  a  bolter.  He  can  not  therefore 
complain  if  any  Republican  exercises  the  same  privilege  of 
private  judgment  that  he  has  himself  so  freely  exercised. 


Weil,  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  is  a  German,  renomi- 
nated after  four  years  of  faithful  service.  Charles  Clayton, 
for  Railroad  Commissioner,  is  of  English  birth,  a  merchant 
in  San  Francisco,  and  formerly  member  of  Congress.  Will- 
iam Minto,  for  Surveyor- General,  is  a  Scotchman.  Paul 
Neumann,  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  San  Francisco 
district,  is  a  Prussian  by  birth.  The  only  Irishman  before 
the  convention  withdrew  before  the  roll-call  was  half  fin- 
ished. The  members  of  the  convention,  outside  of  San 
Francisco,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  native-born. 
There  were  no  Pope's  Irish  in  the  convention,  in  the  lobby, 
or  in  candidacy.  They  did  not  apply.  We  shall  see  how  it 
will  be  for  city  offices  in  the  municipal  convention. 


Mr.  Conklin,  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  said,  in 
his  speech  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  that  Mr.  Estee  is  "a  man  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile,"  and  that  "  the  platform  is  one  which 
Republicans  have  struggled  and  prayed  for  for  years."  We 
do  not  question  the  Hon.  Roscoe's  cousin's  opinion  of  Estee's 
guilelessness;  but  we  desire  to  inform  him  that  Republicans 
in  conventions  assembled  did  for  long  years  before  he  came 
to  this  country,  struggle  and  pray  for,  first  a  wagon-road 
over  the  plains,  then  for  a  transcontinental  railroad,  and  then 
for  a  southern  railroad,  and  that  it  was  not  till  these  strug- 
gles were  won  and  these  prayers  were  answered  that  a  set  of 
younger  politicansand  later  immigrants  endeavored  to  attain 
office  by  such  utterly  absurd  resolutions  upon  railroads  as 
disgrace  this  Republican  platform. 


The  railroad  portion  of  the  Republican  platform  was 
drawn  up  by  Judge  Lattimer  of  San  Francisco.  When  it 
was  challenged  by  able  lawyers,  James  McM.  Shafter,  and 
others  in  the  convention,  as  embodying  illegal  provisions,  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  attempt  its  defense.  The  ablest 
lawyer  upon  the  committee  admitted  to  the  writer,  after  the 
discussion,  that  the  railroad  resolutions  are  utterly  indefensi- 
ble upon  any  principle  of  law  or  of  common  sense.  They  were 
passed  for  buncombe,  to  out-clamor  the  San  Jos^  Convention 
in  a  bid  for  votes.  It  is  an  act  of  demagogy,  unwoiihy  of 
an  intelligent  Republican  convention,  and  does  not  express 
the  sentiment  or  the  honest  opinion  of  any  respectable 
minority  of  the  Republican  party. 

An  ill-natured  sneer  is  being  circulated  that  the  editor  of 
the  Argonaut  had  difficulty  in   procuring  a  proxy    for  the 
State  Convention.      The  truth   is,  he  was   offer- 
from  fifteen  different  counties. 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Bill  Nye  on  Bards. 

"  I  want  to  get  a  position  for  my  wife  on  your 
paper  if  I  could,"  said  a  meek  man  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  reproach,  as  he  came  into  the  Boomerang 
office  yesterday,  and  sat  down  on  the  desk  with  his 
coat-tails  in  the  cold,  calm  depths  of  the  paste  foun- 
tain. 

"She  is  really  one  of  .the  literati,  although  people 
who  has  known  ber  only  by  her  washin"  and  ironin' 
don't  suspect  iL  I,  however,  know  her  great  mental 
scope.  I've  been  married  to  her  twenty-one  years 
next  frost,  and  I've  been  thrown  more  or  less  in  con- 
tact with  her.  My  soul  and  hern  has  communed  to- 
gether time  and  again,  and  we  have  discussed  ques- 
tions of  considerable  depth  off  and  on. 

"She  writes  a  good  legible  hand,  and  is  quick  in 
figures.  Whether  you  want  some  one  to  make  out 
bills  for  pay-locals,  or  write  a  eulogy  on  a  paid-up 
subscriber,  she's  your  huckleberry.  She's  a  perfect 
lady,  and  you  might  have  her  on  your  corps  for  years 
and  the  forked  tongue  of  scandal  would  never  touch 
you.  She's  plain,  of  course,  in  feature,  and  has  an 
impediment  in  one  limb,  it  being  shorter  than  the 
other  by  four  inches.  This  gives  her  an  eccentric 
movement  when  she  walks,  like  a  self-rake  reaper ; 
but  Lord !  you  never'd  notice  that  after  you  come  to 
know  and  love  her. 

' '  She  can  trill  a  stanza  of  poetry  occasionally,  too, 
if  you  give  her  time  to  think  of  a  few  hard  words. 
She  has  wrote  some  as  fine  things  as  I  have  ever  saw 
in  the  English  language.  She  is  better,  however,  on 
death  than  anything  else.  She  loves  to  turn  loose 
and  mourn  in  easy  rhyme  at  so  much  per  stanza  and 
found. 

"  She  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the  death  of  a  young 
man  in  our  neighborhood,  who  was  drowned  while  in 
a-swimming  in  the  Stinking- Water  Creek,  It  run 
something  like  this : 

"  O  treacherous,  treacherous  tide, 
Young  William  for  to  drownd — 
To  madly  yank  him  off  his  base 
And  whirl  him  round  and  round. 

"  We  found  him  in  the  twilight  hour, 
Freed  from  his  earthly  woes  ; 
His  calm  face  upward  turning, 
And  alkali  up  his  nose. 

"  His  person  was  sunk  in  the  shifting  sand, 
His  mouth  was  open  wide, 
The  pollywogs  nestled  in  his  ears, 
Beneath  the  fragrant  tide. 

"  His  open-back  shirt  lay  on  the  shore, 
And  the  balance  of  his  trousseau, 
While  his  soul  went  scooting  up  the  flume, 
Out  through  the  ether  blue. 

"  Twas  down  around  the  Coyote  Point 
We  found  him  when  evening  fell. 
And  we  planted  him  under  the  cactus  vines, 
In  the  shaft  of  the  Mountain   Bell. 

"  Good-bye,  William,  far  away 

On  the  edge  of  a  large,  damp  cloud, 
Though  you're  among  the  angel  gang, 
You  needn't  feel  so  doggon  proud. 

"  I  will  also  leave  with  you  a  few  sonnets  which  are 
the  work  of  her  pen.  You  can  look  them  over,  and 
let  me  know  in  a  day  or  two  what  salary  you  feel  like 
paying  a  woman  of  her  strength  of  intellect  and  grip 
of  genius.  Till  then,  adieu.  I  will  call  again  Friday 
and  complete  the  trade."  Without  another  word  he 
was  gone,  and  he  has  not  been  seen  since.    Later  on. 


however,  when  we  want  to  double  up  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  paper,  we  will  publish  another  one  of 
these  poems.  With  our  present  facilities  we  do  not 
dare  to  do  iL — Laramie  Boomerang. 


The    Poetry  Market. 

A  timid  but  really  rather  pretty  young  man  came 
stepping  softly  into  the  sanctum  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  nobody  was  in  but  the  advertisement  solicitor. 
•  •  What  is  poetry  worth  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Forty  cents  a  line,"  said  the  advertising  man, 
promptly,  and  rather  tenderly,  "  and  you  can't  do 
better  anywhere  in  America.  The  advantages  we 
offer  for  the  publication  of  poetry  are  unsurpassed  on 
either  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Our  circulation,  stand- 
ing in  five  figures  the  first  year,  has  steadily  increased 
three  times  an  hour  ever  since,  and  poetry  published 
in  this  paper  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  families  before  night  How  much 
have  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  timid  young  man,  fairly  reel- 
ing with  delight,  "  it  is  a  little  too  long." 

"Makes  no  difference,"  said  the  ad.  man,  beam- 
ing upon  him  kindly ;  ' '  we'll  put  it  all  in,  if  we  have 
to  issue  a  supplement.  And  everything  over  three 
thousand  lines  goes  at  thirty-five  cents." 

The  timid  young  man  looked  disappointed. 

"It  isn'tso  much,  then,"  hesaid,  "when  it's  long?" 

V  Never,"  replied  the  ad.  man,  magnanimously. 
"Never;  less  room,  more  pay  ;  that's  the  way  you 
make  a  living.     Got  your  copy  with  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  joyfully; 
"  would  you  like  to  read  it,  sir,  or  shall  I  read  it?" 

"No,  don't  care  to  read  it  just  now.  Sit  down 
and  we'll  count  it." 

So  they  sat  down  and  counted  it 

"  My  heart,  my  heart  in  throbbing  numbers  tells," 
read  the  ad.  man.  ' '  Heart  medicine,  young  man  ?  " 
he  asked,  in  the  patronizing  way  of  a  man  who 
knows  everything. 

"  No,  sir,  "replied  the  young  man,  in  amazed  tones, 
while  the  ad.  man  counted  away  for  dear  life.  "  No, 
sir  ;  a  rhapsody,  sir." 

"Oh,  yes  ;  yes,  of  course,"  said  the  ad.  man,  in 
reassuring  tones.  "  Hundred  nine,  hund  ten,  hund 
'leven — course,  hund  fourteen — hain't  done  much  in 
rhapsodies  since  Helmbold  failed — hund  twent-thee — 
good  things,  though  ;  we  took  a  gross  of  'em  last 
spring  on  Pad  &  Lotion's  column — hund  for'-two — 
and  I  wore  one  myself  two  weeks,  and  it  made — 
hund  fift'-four — man  of  me.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  lines,  sir,  and  we'll  throw  in  a  four-line  head 
and  won't  count  the  odd  half  fine — 567.20  ;  call  it  an 
even  $65  cash  down.  Just  step  down  to  the  business 
office  and  I'll  give  you  a  receipt." 

We  don't  know  what  happened  immediately  after 
that  We  only  know  that  when  the  footman  opened 
the  door  of  the  carriage  to  let  us  out  at  the  marble 
steps  of  the  Hawkcye  office,  the  ad.  man  was  leaning 
on  the  heavy  bronze  balusters,  gazing  wonderingly  at 
the  figure  of  a  young  man,  walking  unsteadily  down 
the  street,  holding  a  fluttericg  manuscript  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  clasping  his  pallid  brow. 

"  You  may  take  my  double-column  head  for  a  foot- 
ball, sir,"  said  the  ad.  man,  respectfully  raising  his 
hat,  and  standing  uncovered  as  we  ascended  the 
broad  stairway,  "if  that  young  fellow  going  down 
street  isn't  a  three-square  lunatic  from  Crazyville. 
Wanted  me  to  pay  him  sixty-five  dollars  for  a  long 
rhyming  puff  without  a  line  of  business  in  it,  sir." — 
Burdette. 


THE    SOUL    OF   THE    SUNFLOWER. 

By  Sara  Jewett. 
The  warm  sun  kissed  the  earth 
To  consecrate  thy  birth. 
And  from  his  close  embrace 
Thy  radiant  face 
Sprang  into  sight, 
A  blossoming  delight 

Through  the  long  summer  days 

Thy  lover's  burning  rays 

Shone  hot  upon  thy  heart 

Thy  life  was  part 

Of  his  desire, 

Thou  passion-flower  of  fire  ! 

And,  turning  toward  his  love, 

Lifting  thy  head  above 

The  earth  that  nurtured  thee, 

Thy  majesty 

And  stately  mien 

Proclaims  thee  sun-crowned  queen. 

On  earth,  thy  gorgeous  bloom 

Bears  record  of  thy  tomb. 

And  to  transcendent  light 

Thy  soul  takes  flight 

Till  thou  art  one, 

O  sunflower,  with  the  sun ! 

The  Primrose. 
Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 
This  sweet  Infanta  of  the  yeere? 
Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 
This  Primrose,  thus  bepearled  with  dew  ? 
I  will  whisper  to  your  eares. 
The  sweets  of  love  are  mixt  with  tears. 
Ask  me  why  this  flower  does  show 
So  yellow-green  and  sickly  too  ? 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break? 
I  will  answer,  these  discover 
What  fainting  hopes  are  in  a  lover. 

— Robert  Herrick. 


The    Rosebud. 
Oh,  touch  that  rosebud  !    It  will  bloom, 

My  lady  fair, 
A  passionate  red  in  dim  green  gloom, 
A  joy,  a  splendor,  a  perfume 

That  sleeps  in  air. 
You  touched  my  heart ;  it  gave  a  thrill 

Just  like  a  rose 
That  opens  at  a  lady's  will ; 
Its  bloom  is  always  yours  until 

You  bid  it  close.  — Mortimer  Collins. 

Flora. 
Oh,  for  that  afternoon,  that  lane 
Where  I  picked  flowers.     Never  again 
Will  common  wild  flowers  look  so  well — 
So  freshly  blush  the  pimpernel, 
And  modest  blue  and  simple  white 
Stand  in  the  grass  to  such  delight ! 
I  picked  my  flowers  for  Flora's  sake, 
Happy  to  have  a  chance  to  make 
A  nosegay  she  might  chance  to  see 
And  know  that  it  was  made  by  me. 
I  found  a  baby  oak-leaf,  too. 
So  I  had  green,  white,  red,  and  blue. 

— Henry  Patmore. 


THE   INNER   MAN. 

History,  says  the  Ixmdon  Globe,  tells  the  story  of 
the  famous  coteleite  de  moutoh  en  papilotte,  which 
reconciled  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, when  the  latter  returned  from  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  in  1708,  preceded  by  the  news  of  defeat. 
The  duke  was  expected  at  court,  and  on  his  arrival 
he  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  where  the  king  was  in  the  midst  qf  his  supper. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  eaten  her  cabbage  soup, 
picked  a  few  crayfish  from  the  Bievre,  and  was 
drinking  her  favorite  Hermitage  wine.  The  king  got 
up,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one  kissed  the 
duke  most  affectionately,  pressed  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and,  seconded  by  the  hostess,  bade  him  sit 
down  and  share  their  supper.  "  Chamarande, "  said 
the  king,  addressing  his  -valet  de  chambre,  "  has  not 
the  Mayor  of  Rheims  sent  me  some  of  the  best 
vintage,  of  champagne,  and  some  of  the  famous 
Rousselet  pears?"  These  good  things  were  placed 
on  the  table,  and  Chamarande  read  the  letter  from 
the  burgesses,  saying  that  they  had  sent  their  king 
their  wine,  their  pears,  and  their  hearts — in  fact,  the 
best  of  everything  they  had  in  their  city.  "Sire," 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Maintenon,  "this  truffled 
snipe  will  not  be  enough  for  our  guests  and  for  us, 
so  that  you  will  please  let  me  offer  you  a  dish  in- 
vented by  my  father,  Baron  de  Surineau  d'Aubigne, 
who  was  reputed  a  gourmand."  The  favorite  ex- 
plained that  the  plat  in  question  was  a  mutton,  lamb, 
or  veal  cutlet,  strewn  with  parsley  and  savory  herbs, 
placed  in  a  sheet  of  thin,  well-buttered  paper,  and 
then  grilled.  "Why,"  said  the  king,  "  that  is  wrap- 
ping a  chop  in  curl-papers  !"  "  Precisely,"  replied 
the  lady.  The  king  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  im- 
mensely, and  declared  he  would  have  one  of  these 
cutlets  on  the  following  evening  for  supper,  inviting 
the  gentlemen  and  courtiers  present  to  partake  of  the 
meal.  On  the  following  day  the  mutton  cutlets  en 
papilotte  were  eaten  by  the  guests,  who  drank  the 
choicest  of  Rhine  wines,  and  declared  that  they  had 
never  sat  down  to  such  an  excellent  dish  before, 
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Okra  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Boiled  Turbot,  Egg  Sauce. 

Calfs  Brains  on  Toast. 
Succotash.      Young  Beets. 
Roast  Turkey.     Sweet  Potatoes. 
French  Vegetable  Salad. 
Charlotte  Russe. 
Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Apricots,  Gages,  Figs, 
Apples,  and  Grapes. 
Fried  Brains  on  Toast. — Soak  the  brains  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  free  from  skin  and  fibre ;  then  drop  them  into  boiling 
water  into  which  you  have  put  a  little  salt  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vinegar.     Boil  hard  for  ten  minutes,  then  throw  the 
brains  into  ice-cold  water.     When  well  cooled,  break  them 
up  with  a  wooden  or  silver  spoon,  and  stir  in   three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  chopped  pars- 
ley.    Have  ready  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  very  hot 
frying-pan,  ppur  in  the  mixture,  and  stir  rapidly  forten  min- 
utes, or  until  it  is  a  soft  mass  like  scrambled  eggs.     Have 
six  or  eight  rounds  of  fried  bread ;  lay  these  upon  a  hot  dish, 
and  heap  the  brains  upon  them,  and  if  you  have  some  well- 
seasoned  gravy,  pour  it  over  the  mounds  of  brains  and 
toast, 

French  Vegetable  Salad. — Take  one  can  of  French 
peas,  one  of  string  beans ;  drain,  and  lay  upon  a  towel  to 
dry ;  skin  two  tomatoes  and  crush  them  well :  mix  one 
tablespoonful  of  capers  with  these  ingredients,  and  dress 
with  mayonnaise  sauce.  This  salad  has  been  pronounced 
delicious  by  one  well  competent  to  judge. 


COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  BAKING  POWDERS. 


ROYAi  (Cream  Tartar  Powder)  . 
GRANTS  (Alnm  Powder)* 
RTTMFORD'S  (Phosphate),  when  fresh 
HAHPOED'S,  when  fresh 

RSADHEAD'S 

CHARM  (Alum  Powder)* 
AMAZON  (Alum  Powder)* 


m 


CLEVELAND'S  (Short  weight,  %  oz.)--.|| 

PIONEER  (San  Francisco) || 

CZAR.. H 

DR.  PRICES H 

SNOW  FLAKE  (GrorFs,St.Paul) |p 

LEWIS' H 

CONGRESS   Sp 

HECKER'S |p 

GTT.T.TiT'S W: 


HANPORD'S,  when  not  fresh 

C.  E.  ANDREWS  &  CO.  (Contains  alum) 
(Milwaukee.)  "Regal"* 

BULK  (Powder  sold  loose) 

RTTMFORD'S  when  not  fresh 


NOTE — The  above  DIAGRAM  illustrates  the  comparative  strength  of  various  Baking  Powders,  as  shown  by  Chemical  Analysis  and  experiments  made  by  Prof. 
SCHEDLER  A  one-pound  can  of  each  Powder  was  taken,  the  total  leavening  power  of  volume  in  each  can  calculated,  the  result  being  as  indicated  in  the  above 
diagram.  This  practical  test  for  strength  by  Prof.  SCHEDLER  only  proves  what  every  observant  consumer  of  the  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  knows  by  experience, 
that  while  it  costs  a  few  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  it  is  far  more  economical,  and,  besides,  affords  the  advantage  of  better  work. 

A  SIXGLE  TRIAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  BAKIXG  POWDER  WILL  CONTOCE  AST  FAIR-MLXDED  PERSON  OF  THESE  FACTS. 

*  While  this  Diagram  shows  some  of  the  alum  Powders  to  be  of  a  higher  degree  of  strength  than  ordinary  Powders  ranked  below  them,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  they  have  any  value. 
All  alum  Baking  Powders,  no  matter  how  high  their  strength,  are  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous. 

REPORTS    OF    GOVERNMENT    CHEMISTS,    DRS.    LOVE    AND    MOTT. 

' '  I  have  tested  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  which  I  have  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  find  it  composed  of  pure  and  wholesome  ingredients.  It  is  a  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit,  and  does  not  contain  either  alum,  or  phosphates,  or  other  injurious  substances.  KG.  LOVE,    Ph.    D." 

"  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  absolutely  pure.  H.  A.  MOTT,   Ph.  D." 

"I  have  examined  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  myself  in  the  market     I  find  it  entirely  free  from  alum,  terra  alba,  or  other  injurious  substances. 

"  HENRY  MORTON,  M.  D.,  President  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology." 

"  I  have  analyzed  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder.     The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  pure  and  wholesome.  S.  DANA  HAYES,  State  Assayer,  Massachusetts." 

"  June  23,  1882. — I  have  made  a  careful  analytical  test  of  Roval  Baking  Powder  purchased  by  myself  in  the  open  market  here,  and  in  the  original  package.     I  find  it  to  be  a  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder 

of  the  highest  degree  of  strength,  containing  nothing  but  pure,  wholesome,  and  useful  ingredients.  JUAN  H.  WRIGHT,  M.  D.r  Analytical  Chemist,  formerly  Wright  &  Merrill,  St.  Louis." 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  received  the  highest  award  over  all  competitors  at  the  Vienna  World's  Exposition,  1873  ;  at  the  Centennial,  Philadelphia,  1876  ;  at  the  American  Institute,  and  at  State 

Fairs  throughout  the  country.  No  other  article  of  human  food  has  received  such  high,  emphatic,  and  universal  indorsement  from  eminent  chemists,  physicians,  scientists,  and  boards  of  health  all  over  the  world. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  COMPANY,  106  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
WILLIAM   T.    COLEMAN   &   CO.,   SOLE    AGENTS. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  fond  mother,  remarks  Quiz,  said  to  her  little  son, 
"  Tommy,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  little 
companion  soon.  Which  would  you  prefer — a  little 
boy  or  a  little  girl?"  "Well,  mother,"  replied 
Tommy,  "  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  would  rather 
have  a  little  donkey." 

A  Yankee,  guiltless  of  any  tongue  but  his  own,  was 
haranguing  on  a  German  railway- plat  form  a  porter 
who  was  in  the  same  predicament.  An  Englishman, 
seeing  the  expenditure  of  words  with  no  correspond- 
ing result,  offered  his  services  as  interpreter.  "  No, 
thank  you.  stranger,"  said  the  gentleman  hailing 
from  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  ;  "  I  guess 
English  is  the  language  of  the  future,  and  he's  got  to 
understand  it." 

Dr.  Jephson,  a  distinguished  English  physician 
fifty  years  ago,  was  noted  for  being  brusque  and  un- 
ceremonious. A  great  London  lady,  a  high  and 
mighty  leader  of  society,  who  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
sent  lor  him.  Jephson  was  so  off-hand  with  her 
grace  that  she  turned  on  him  angrily  and  asked : 
"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  ?  "  "  Oh, 
yes,"  replied  Dr.  Jephson,  quietly  ;  "  to  an  old  wom- 
an with  the  stomach-ache." 


When  Colonel  Ramsay  was  traveling  in  Spain  he 
fell  in  with  Mr.  Fillmore,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  one  occasion  they  were  talk- 
ing with  the  American  consul  at  Barcelona.  "I  was 
much  amused."  says  Colonel  Ramsay,  "by  the 
consul  turning  round  abruptly  to  me,  apropos  of 
nothing  in  particular,  and  asking  me  if  I  knew  why 
our  army  ran  away  at  Bull  Run?  Of  course  I  said 
no  ;  and  looked  properly  grave  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  ex-president  and  an  official  of  the 
United  States.  He  then  informed  me  that  a  telegram 
had  been  received  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
to  the  effect  that  a  valuable  appointment  in  the  post- 
office  was  then  vacant  at  New  York,  and  that  every 
one  bolted  to  try  and  secure  it." 

The  petty  Gontran  of  the  High-Gum — le  petit 
Gontran  de  la  Haute-Gomme — has  been  ordered  to 
the  seaside  to  recuperate.  His  kind  mamma  on  his 
departure  gives  him  for  his  expenses  a  pocketbook 
containing  two  thousand  francs.  Arriving  at  the  in- 
dicated resort,  the  patient  proceeds  direct  to  the 
casino  and  loses  his  hundred  louis  in  rather  less  than 
as  many  minutes.  He  telegraphs  to  his  mother  : 
*' Please  send  money — lost  pocket-book,"  and  goes 
to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  chances  upon  a  friend, 
borrows  ten  louis,  plays,  runs  them  up  to  five  thou- 
sand francs,  and  at  lunch-time  sends  another 
dispatch  to  the  old  lady:  "Never  mind  sending 
money;  pocket-book  found."  After  lunch,  however, 
fortune  declares  against  him  relentlessly,  and  at  set 
of  sun  he  is  reduced  to  hard-pan  once  more.  An- 
other telegram  is  necessary,  and  he  sends  it  off,  as 
follows  :  "Send  money  as  first  requested.  Pocket- 
book  found,  but  was  empty." 

One  day,  while  approaching  Paris  in  a  diligence, 
after  a  visit  to  England.  Paganini  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  bis  beloved  Guarnerius  fall  from  the 
roof  of  the  coach.  The  delicate  instrument  received 
a  palpable  injury,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  Vuillaume, 
the  famous  maker  and  repairer  of  violins  established 
in  the  French  capital.  Vuillaume  not  only  mended 
it — as  the  story  goes  —but  made  an  exact  fac  simile 
of  it,  taking  both  to  the  Italian  virtuoso  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  two  instruments,  lying  side  by  side  in 
his  laboratory,  had  puzzled  him  as  to  their  identity. 
The  dismayed  musician'  seized  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  played  upon  both,  and  carefully  examined 
them,  together  and  apart,  and  ended  by  exclaiming 
in  distress  that  he  could  not  decide  which  was  his 
own.  He  strode  about  the  room  wild,  ecstatic,  and 
in  tears,  faith  and  fury  alike  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery in  him,  till  the  honest  Parisian,  overcome  by  the 
sight  of  a  grief  and  a  bewilderment  so  genuine,  and 
never  from  the  first  intending  to  deceive  his  client, 
asked,  him  to  keep  both  violins  as  a  pledge  of  his  es- 
teem and  admiration,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
the  sham  Guarnerius.  for  which  he  begged  an  honor- 
able place  in  Paganini's  household.  Who  can  doubt 
after  this  that  new  violins  may  be  made  to  look,  and 
speak,  as  well  as  old  ones? 


When  M.  de  Salvandy  was  Minister  of  Public  In- 

1  struclion  under  Louis  Philippe,  says  the  New  York 
World,  he  was  passionately  addicted  to  angling.  It 
was  his  custom,  whenever  he  could,  to  slip  away  from 
the  official  residence  with  rod  and  tackle  concealed 
beneath  his  overcoat,  and  post  himself  under  the 
arch  of  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  in  a  place  known 
to  himself  alone,  where  he  never  failed  to  enjoy  good 
sport.  One  day,  as  the  minister  crept  under  the  arch 
of  the  bridge,  his  blood  was  chilled  in  his  veins  by 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  in  his  own,  his  fondly  cher- 
ished place,  hauling  in  gudgeons  and  now  and  then 
a  lusty  perch  with  the  keenest  enjoyment.  M.  de 
Salvandy's  first  impulse  was  to  strangle  the  intruder 
and  hurl  his  corpse  into  the  Seine  ;  but,  controlling 
himself,  betook  another  station,  and,  an  opportunity 
for  conversation  offering  itself,  drew  from  the  new- 
comer his  story.  He  was  a  professor  at  one  of  the 
colleges  in  Paris,  who,  having  fallen  into  disgrace 
for  some  reason  or  other,  and  being  suspended  from 
his  duties,  had  undertaken  to  console  his  enforced 
leisure  with  the  fishing-rod,  and,  he  said,  had  been 
so  delighted  to  find  such  a  eligible  stand  that  he 
meant  to  come  there  daily.  "Why  do  you  not  ad- 
dress yourself  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  per- 
son?" asked  M.  de  Salvandy,  as  a  wild  hope  flashed 

'  across  his  mind  ;  "he  would  surely  see  justice  done 
in  your  case."  "Ay,"  said  the  man,  gloomily,  as 
he  pulled  out  a  perfect  whale  of  a  perch,  "much 
chance  a  poor  devil  of  an  applicant  like  me  would 
have  of  getting  a  personal  hearing  !  I've  sent  him 
memorial  after  memorial,  but  never  an  answer  have  I 
been  vouchsafed."  "There  must  be  something 
wrong,"  said  M.  de  Salvandy.     "  I  know  the  minis- 

,  ter,  and  he  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow.  Give  me  your 
name  and  address,  and  I'll  see  that  your  case  reaches 
him."  The  new-comer  embraced  his  protector  and 
departed.  Early  next  morning  he  received  an  offi- 
cial letter  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
informing  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  chair 
in  a  college  down  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  ordering 
him  to  leave  instantly  for  his  new  field  of  labor.  Thus 

,  the  Minister  of  Education  regained  his  cherished 
fishing-station  under  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde, 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

On  the  Beach. 
Now  the  bather  gayly  stands 
On  the  shining  ocean  sands, 

In  the  sun  ; 
And  the  very  dainty  clocking 
On  her  blue  or  scarlet  stocking 

Yanks  the  bun. 

She  imagines  it  divine 

When  she  floats  upon  the  brine. 

Like  a  rose ; 
But  she's  mad  that  night  when  feeling 
All  the  cuticle  that's  peeling 

Off  her  nose.  — Puck. 

Tie  the  Dog. 

"  Tie  the  dog,  for  I  am  coming 

To  the  house  at  eight." 

Wave  the  answer  back  to  Rupert : 

"  Myrtle's  at  the  gate."    ■ 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

Creaky  Shoes. 
With  creaky  shoes  a  stranger  treads 

The  long  and  broad  church-aisle  ; 
And  all  the  people  turn  their  heads 
To  see  him  whom  the  parson  dreads, 

E'en  though  he's  without  guile. 

For  stratagems  he  is  not  fit, 

Nor  yet  for  treason's  r6Ie  ; 
For  he  who  like  a  ghost  doth  flit, 
And  in  the  pew  doth  silent  sit, 

Hath  music  in  his  sole. 

—  Unknown  Liar. 

Fare  to  See. 
He  dropped  my  fare  into  the  box 

With  gentle  mien  and  winsome  air. 
Black  were  his  socks  with  purple  clocks. 

I  noted  he  was  passing  fare. 

Arabi,  Pshaw  1 
One  night  Arabi  went  to  rest, 

And  slammed  the  door  behind  him  ; 
Soon  he  was  snuggled  in  his  nest, 

Where  ne'er  a  loe  could  find  him. 

"I  slam  a  door,"  quoth  Arabi, 
"Yes,  now  adore  Islam  " — 
Bang  went  the  sound  across  the  floors, 
And  loud  the  echoes  rang. 

— New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


A  Song  from  de  Ole  Quarter. 
Adam  en"  Eve  in  de  appul-tree, 

Honor  de  Lam',  oh,  honor  de  Lam'  ! 
Ole  Eve  got  stung  by  a  bummel-eye  bee, 

Honor  de  dyin'  Lam'! 

Debbie  he  chase  me  roun'  de  stump, 
Honor  de  Lam',  oh,  honor  de  Lam' I 

He  give  me  a  cut  fur  ev'ry  jump, 
Honor  de  dyin'  Lam'! 

Bake  dem  batter  cakes  brown  en'  brown, 
Honor  de  Lam-,  oh,  honor  de  Lam' I 

Turn  dem  johnny-cakes  roun'  en'  roun', 
Honor  de  dyin'  Lam' I 

Heah  I  stan'  wid  a  Bible  in  my  han', 
Honor  de  Lam',  oh,  honor  de  Lam'] 

Ef  I  don't  preach  I'se  gwine  ter  be  dam', 
Honor  de  dyin'  Lam'l 

Ef  you  git  ter  heaven  'fo'  I  do, 
Honor  de  Lam',  oh,  honor  de  Lam'! 

Tell  my  Lawd  I'm  comin'  too. 
Honor  de  dyin"  Lara'! 

I'se  gotter  new  kervat,  and  I'se  gwine  ter  put 
it  on  , 

Honor  de  Lam",  oh.  honor  de  Lam'! 
Want  ter  go  ter  heaven  wid  my  fine  cloze  on, 

Honor  de  dyin"  Lam'! 

I'm  gwine  ter  put  on  my  golden  shoes, 
Honor  de  Lam',  oh,  honor  de  Lam'! 

I  want  ter  go  ter  heaven  ter  tell  de  news. 
Honor  de  dyin'  Lam'! 

Willie's  in  the  Well. 
Oh,  mother,  you  had  better  be  a  git,  git,  gitting, 

For  Willie's  in  the  deep,  deep  well ; 
So  you  had  better  chuck  aside  yourknit,  knit,  knitting; 
He  was  drowning  of  the  cat  when  in  he  fell. 

— Obituary  Bard. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot  full 
weight  ami  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 

OSWEGO 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


T 


"HE  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTION 


called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYLI'M,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  aeveral 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
ioth  of  August,  1S82,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLAltK,  M.  D. 

References— Dr.  I..  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  C  A.  Snurtlcir,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


Rejected  Addresses. 
Puck  ne'er  returns  bad  manuscript  to  essayist  or  pote 
He  gives  them  to  the  office-boy,  who  feeds  them  to 
the  goat. 

Poetry    and    the    Poet. 
/'Found  on  the  Poet's  desk.) 
Weary,  I  open  wide  the  antique  pane, 
I  ope  to  the  air 
I  ope  to 
I  open  to  the  air  the  antique  pane, 

And  gaze  i    be'rond?    ' 
6  I      across 

wheat    [commonplace  ?] 

A-shimmering  green  in  breezes  born  of  heat ; 

And  lo  ! 

And  'high 

'      ?    ' 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


the  thrift-sown  fields  of 


And  my  soul's  eyes  behold 
Whose  further  shore  is  Greece 


the  j 


billowy     main 


again 
vain 
Mem  :  —  Lem- 


Comes  Venus  through  the  golden  < 


[Arcadia  —  mythological    allusion, 
priere.  ] 

I  see  thee,  Atalanta,  vestal  fleet, 
And  look  !    with  doves  low-fluttering  round  her 
feet, 

fields  of  \   „ 
bowing  }  E™11 
(Heard  by  tlie  Poet's  neighbor.) 
Venus  be  bothered  ;  it's  Virginia  Dix  ! 

(Found  on  the  Poet's  door.) 


Out  on  important  business — back  at  6. 


[reported  by] 

H.  C,  Bunner,  in  the  Century  Bric-a-Brac. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

0H0G0LATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

121  and  123  market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1S34.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

Commission  Merchants 


SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 


Telephone  No.  35. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

(\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  41  CEDAR 

^     Street 
£9*Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581  and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers 
Mirrors,  Cornices,  Uardwood  Mantles,  Picture 
Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


California  Sugar  Refevery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  00. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 20S  California  Street. 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    F.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 

127  to  132  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills, Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  AflfiB  Order  for  House 
:tnd  Retail  I  ■  1 1 U  I      or  Office  hy 
Dealer   in  UUflL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.    S.   F. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  ConiniissionMcrchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Thi  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer* 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TIBER,   II4RKER  &  Co., 

TM PORTERS    AND      WHOLES 
■^     GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  I  •. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


I  am  often  reminded  of  that  brilliant  young  Eng- 
lishman who  went  to  hear  Mark  Twain  lecture,  and 
said  that  "while  it  was  awfully  funny,  Twain  had 
really  said  no  more  than  any  one  else  could  have 
said,  if  they  had  only  thought  of  it."  I  fancy  that 
the  mere  name,  "The  Lights  o'  London,"  could 
have  made  almost  any  play  go  which  had  any  rele- 
vance at  all ;  but  since  it  remained  for  Mr.  George 
Sims  to  find  out  its  euphonic  ring,  why,  then,  honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due.  I  wonder  if  he  himself  ever 
sat  by  the  roadside,  a  country  boy,  with  a  beating 
heart,  pausing  on  the  threshold  of  big  London  before 
he  plunged  into  its  seethe  and  whirl  to  wrest  fortune 
and  fame  out  of  the  vortex.  He  may  have  been  born 
within  sound  of  Bowbells,  but  it  is  generally  the 
country  boys  who  do  succeed  in  the  race  of  ambition, 
and  one  is  apt  to  think  of  every  rising  man  in  Lon- 
don as  a  new  Whittington,  in  his  own  line. 

Like  a  greater  man,  Sims  woke  one  morning  and 

found  himself   famous  ;   and  though   that  fame  is 

likely  to  be  an  evanescent  one,  he  has  had  all  the 

sweetness  of  its  flavor,  and  he  wrote  truly  enough 

when  he  said : 

"  O  gleaming1  lamps  of  London, 

That  gem  the  city's  crown, 

What  fortunes  lie  within  you, 

O  lights  o*  London  Town." 

The  odd  part  of  it  all  is,  after  one  has  gotten  up 
a  tremendous  amount  of  sentiment,  in  response  to 
the  meaningful  phrase  which  makes  the  title  of  the 
play,  that  one  does  not  see,  after  all,  so  very  much  o> 
the  cruel  lamps  of  London.  And  yet  one  is  suffi- 
ciently harrowed,  for  when  Bess  and  Harold  come  to 
their  own  at  last,  the  sigh  of  relief  which  goes  up 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  California  is 
something  stupendous. 

"My  dear,"  spoke  Jack,  as  we  seated  ourselves, 
"  you  do  not  seem  to  be  approaching  '  The  Lights  o' 
London  '  in  that  farcical  spirit  with  which  you  usually 
assist  at  the  performance  of  melodrama.  What  does 
the  unusual  glare  in  your  eye  portend?  " 

"  My  dear  Tack,"  I  reply,  "  I  find  that  to  get  any 
enjoyment  out  of  a  play,  you  must  enter  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  doubt 
and  to  scoff,  nothing  more  comfortable  than  unques- 
tioning faith.  The  melodrama  is  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  and  the  understanding  of  the  gallery  boy. 
For  the  nonce  I  will  be  a  gallery  boy.  Some  one 
mentioned  the  doctrine  of  "obsession"  the  other 
day.  The  unfamiliar  word  and  the  unfamiliar  idea 
caught  my  fancy.  Since  I  may  not  sit  on  high  Olym- 
pus, owing  to  certain  conventional  scruples  on  your 
part,  I  will  permit  the  soul  of  a  gallery  boy  to  come 
down  and  obsess  me.  If  I  cry  out  'Hi  yi  yi,"  or 
'Hist  the  rag,"  at  unexpected  moments,  or  emit  a 
shrill  whistle  through  my  fingers  which  may  strike 
your  acute  ear  as  an  echo  from  Tar  Flat,  do  not 
mind  my  unusual  interjections,  and  do  not  sit  upon 
me,  for  I  shall  not  be  myself,  and  the  gallery  boy 
may  resent  your  interference  in  unexpected  terms*." 

Jack  glared  at  me  as  if  he  could  have  clapped  me 
into  a  lunatic  asylum  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
without  a  pang,  but  undismayed  I  passed  out  of  my- 
self. I  had  a  night  of  unalloyed  dramatic  enjoy- 
ment I  cast  all  ideas  of  unities  and  sequences  to 
the  winds.  It  did  not  at  all  matter  that  the  "Lights 
o'  London  "  is  a  most  disjointed  series  of  tableaux. 
I  took  my  tableaux  one  at  a  time,  and,  as  they  are 
all  played  very  much  better  than  they  deserve— and 
I  took  everything  in  dire  and  literal  earnest — I  had  a 
very  good  time.  Not  so.  Jack,  who  has  been  mount- 
ing a  metaphysical  scaffolding  since  Rochat  came 
to  town.  He  has  become  hypercritical,  and  kept  up 
a  running  fire  of  objections  throughout  the  eleven 
acts.  The  author  calls  them  scenes,  but  as  each  one 
is  perfectly  independent  of  the  other  it  is  just  as  well 
to  call  them  what  they  are. 

"Pray,  tell  me,"  said  Jack,  as  we  talked  it  over 
afterward,  "  pray,  tell  me,  what  have  the  Jarvises  to 
do  with  the  plot,  or  little  Tim,  or  Percy  de  Vere,  or 

the  philosopher,  or " 

"  Never  mind  going  through  them  all,  Jack,"  I 
interrupt.  "  It  is  after  all  but  a  gallery  of  portraits, 
and  you  will  at  least  acknowledge  that  they  are  clev- 
erly done." 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Jack,  "  too  cleverly  by  far  if  one 
may  say  so,  for  it  seems  an  abasement  of  talent  for 
an  artist  like  Sara  Tewett  to  be  put  into  a  colorless 
part  like  that  of  Bess  Marks,  where  she  who  can  do 
so  much  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  be  hapless 
and  pathetic." 

"  True,  Jack  ;  but  since  some  one  must  be  hapless 
and  pathetic,  would  you  not  rather  it  were  Sara  Jew- 
-=u  than  some  one  else?  " 

"My  love,"  says  Jack,  quite  grandly — he  always 
.:  lis  me  "  my  love  "  when  he  would  like  to  slap  me — 


'  my  love,  /  am  arguing  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
and  the  tables  are  indeed  turned  when  such  a  state  of 
things  can  come  about.  I  am  perhaps  of  an  extrav- 
agant turn  of  mind,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  brains 
and  talent  go  to  waste.  One  may  enjoy  the  'Lights 
o'  London '  very  thoroughly,  and  yet  regret  to  see 
such  people  put  to  the  playing  of  it  There  is  Maud 
Harrison,  the  archest  and  sprightliest  of  comediennes, 
who  has  nothing  to  do  but  stand  about  and  look  in- 
teresting. Upon  my  word,  I  feel  like  writing  in 
some  lines  for  her  myself,  as  she  stands  there  help- 
less with  her  hands  in  her  pockets." 

"  And  yet,  Jack,"  I  say,  "would  you  not  rather 
see  her  stand  there  with  her  hands  in  her  pockets 
than  any  one  else?" 

"  Your  arguments,  madam,"  cries  Jack,  "are  irref- 
utable, but  utterly  absurd."  And  he  retieats  into 
silence.  After  all,  Jack  is  right.  Next  to  seeing  a 
poor  player  overweighted,  there  is  nothing  so  un- 
satisfactory as  seeing  an  artist  undertaxed.  "The 
Lights  o'  London  "  in  lesser  hands  would  still  be  an 
interesting  melodrama,  it  is  so  skillfully  wrought  up  ; 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  present  company  it  is  full  of 
delicious  bits  in  which  the  artists  owe  nothing  more 
to  the  author  than  suggestion.  What  could  be  better 
than  Eva  French's  Tim,  a  waif  eff  the  streets,  pinched, 
hungry,  and  morally  oblivious.  It  is  not  a  five-min- 
utes scene,  but  it  is  thoroughly  finished  and  ardstic. 
What  an  unctuous  old  Jarvis  Parselle  makes,  good 
nature  radiating  from  every  lap  of  his  wrinkles,  and 
an  aroma  of  Dickens  in  every  fold  of  his  peculiari- 
ties. There  is  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  Crummies 
manage  in  the  Jarvis  household,  and  an  indescribable 
atmosphere  of  comfort  surrounding  them.  Mrs. 
Phillips  has  not  quite  the  Cockney  flavor,  as  no  one 
has  for  the  matter  of  that  in  all  the  cast,  but  she 
drops,  as  usual,  as  easily  and  naturally  into  her  place 
as  if  she  had  been  fitted  to  it  Mr.  Clinton  Stuart,  as 
the  decayed  fop,  makes  another  of  the  happy  litde 
hits  which  make  one  remember  "The  Lights  o'  Lon- 
don "  in  fragments  rather  than  as  a  whole.  Indeed, 
perhaps  Mr.  Fawcett  is  the  only  one  in  the  long  cast, 
who  does  not  leave  the  imprint  of  an  especial  talent 
upon  a  small  part  where  any  opportunity  for  charac- 
ter drawing  is  given.  Miss  Jewett,  Mr.  Ramsay, 
and  Mr.  De  Belleville  are  mere  figureheads  of  tradi- 
tional sendment  Nothing  more  is  asked  of  them. 
Mr.  Ramsay  has  perhaps  more  acdve  misery  to  bear 
than  all  the  rest,  and  bears  it  well.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant part  he  has  to  play,  but  he  gives  it  with  vigor 
and  feeling,  and  plays  quite  skillfully  upon  the  sym- 
pathies. 

Of  course,  Stoddard's  Seth  Preene,  which  can  orig- 
inally have  been  but  a  minor  part,  is,  par  excellence, 
the  hit  of  the  drama.  His  strong,  peculiar  face  has 
much  to  do  with  the  effect  of  these  masterful  draw- 
ings of  his,  but  he  has  a  quick  eye  for  detail,  and 
there  are  many  of  Seth  Preene's  tricks  which  seem  to 
have  been  copied  from  life.  He  makes  the  part  stand 
out  with  lurid  vividness,  and  there  is  something  really 
horrible  in  the  interview  between  father  and  daugh- 
ter. He  makes  one  to  feel  the  difference  between  the 
stormy  undercurrent  of  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the 
loutish  countryman  and  the  flippant,  frivolous  soul 
of  the  diamond-decked  daughter.  Miss  Cary  is  at 
her  best  in  this  scene,  which  is  a  brief  flash  of  brill- 
iance amid  all  the  squalor ,  but  does  not  seem  to  mean 
anything  in  particular.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing 
means  anything  in  particular.  It  is  all  a  grand  com- 
bination of  nothings  in  particular.  The  scenery  is 
satisfactory  without  being  great  True,  in  the  first 
act,  the  Mark's  lodge  is  perched  upon  the  very  door- 
step of  Arniytage  Hall,  but  the  stage  is  not  as  elastic 
as  the  fancy,  and  that  goes  for  nothing.  There  are 
some  extraordinary  moonlight  effects  in  Regent's 
Park,  but  they  are  entirely  counteracted  by  the  real- 
istic splash  when  Seth  Preene  takes  an  involuntary 
dip,  and  Harold  Armytagegoes  after  him  with  a  very 
good  "header."  "The  borough"  on  Saturday  night 
is  noisily  effective  ;  the  patrol  of  the  police  squad 
the  admired  of  the  gallery,  and  the  filing  in  of  the 
wretches  to  Marylebone  Workhouse  not  picturesque, 
but  very  appealing.  Perhaps  this  sort  of  play  does 
set  one  a-thinking,  and  incline  the  heart  to  softer 
pity  for  a  week  or  two.  We  all  get  into  a  grave  mood 
now  and  then,  and  tell  each  other  in  a  rush  of  pity 
that  one-half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
is  getting  on  ;  and  perhaps  some  people  are  subject 
to  an  impulse  of  charity  under  such  circumstances. 
Even  Sims's  philanthropy  is  not  purely  dramatic  ;  for 
1  read  in  a  London  paper  the  other  day  that  while 
his  Romany  Rye  was  playing  to  a  tremendous  mat- 
inee house  in  one  theatre,  and  Bella  Pateman  at  a 
charitable  benefit  was  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
an  audience  of  three  thousand  with  her  touching 
recitation  of  his  Dagonet  or  Billy's  Rose  at  another, 
Sims  himself  was  entertaining  three  hundred  work- 
house children  with  a  real  country  picnic,  giving  them 
an  abundance  of  sandwiches,  sweet  cakes,  and  tea, 
fresh  air,  green  grass  and  blue  sky,  and  pure  human 
kindness.  And  so  easily  is  one's  judgment  biased, 
I  have  thought  better  of  "  The  Lights  o' London  " 
ever  since. 

' '  Where  can  the  people  come  from  ?  "  people  were 
saying  the  other  night,  for  "  The  Lights  o'  London  " 
filled  the  California  to  its  utmost  capacity,  Emerson's 
Minstrels  opened  to  a  crowded  house,  there  was  a 
rumor  that  the  entire  population  was  at  the  Fair,  and 
Hazel  Kirke  was  repeating  her  mimic  woes  to  a 
weeping  crowd.     Poor  Hazel  1    Her  plurality  of  hus- 


bands is  getting  to  be  somewhat  confusing ;  for, 
whereas  everything  else  seems  to  remain  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  there  is  a  new  Lord  Travers  with  each 
new  season,  till  Hazel  begins  to  seem  iike  an  ap- 
proved bigamist  The  bills  say  that  this  is  the  end 
of  "  Hazel  Kirke,"  perhaps  forever.  Let  us  devoutly 
hope  so.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable  little  play,  but  we 
have  certainly  had  enough  of  it.  A  fresh,  clean  the- 
atre, a  bric-a-brac  stage  setting,  a  couple  of  new 
dresses,  and  a  last  fitful  flicker  of  interest,  are  sus- 
taining it  just  now.  The  play  has  firmly  established 
Effie  Ellsler,  Frank  Weston  Couldock,  Bowser,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  indeed,  as  favorites ;  and  a  further 
taste  of  their  mettle,  if  such  be  the  programme,  will  be 
anticipated  with  pleasure.  People  like  to  know  how 
much  their  favorite  players  can  do. 

At  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  Union  Square 
manager,  to  take  place  on  next  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  bill  has  been  so  ingeniously  arranged  that  it 
brings  out  the  entire  strength  of  the  company,  not 
only  in  point  of  numbers,  but  their  individual  excel- 
ling talent  as  well.  The  necessarily  chopped  char- 
acter of  a  benefit  bill  does  not  always  turn  out  so 
happily. 

As  for  Hazel,  she  is  sadly  burlesqued  at  the  Min- 
strels in  that  comical  but  unsatisfactory  way  in  which 
minstrels  always  do  a  burlesque.  This  one  is  better, 
perhaps,  than  usual.  It  seems  to  be  a  combination 
of  "Hazel,"  "  Boccaccio,"  and  "  The  Mascott,"  but 
as  the  excelling  talent  of  the  new  company  lies  in  the 
musical  line,  the  innovation  is  not  misplaced.  The 
theatre  has  been  quite  thoroughly  renovated,  the 
new  chairs  are  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  the  new 
company  well  enough.  The  ventilation  remains  un- 
changed, but  the  new  decorations  are  very  handsome. 

Betsy  B. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  following  extract, 
taken  from  the  Indianapolis  Saturday  Review,  is 
true ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  :  "  Now  that 
young  Lytton  Sothern  is  to  make  a  tour  of  this  coun- 
try next  year,  theatrical  papers  have  begun  the  pleas- 
ant duty  of  exhibiting  the  skeleton  in  the  house  of 
Sothern.  Lytton  Sothern  was  not  even  mentioned 
in  his  father's  will.  Years  before  the  latter  died  the 
two  were  open  enemies.  According  to  the  Dratnatic 
World,  the  rupture  between  father  and  son  came 
about  through  a  fellow  named  Frederick  Lyster,  (the 
degenerate  brother  of  an  accomplished  and  honora- 
ble gentleman,)  who  had  married  a  young  woman 
whose  stage  name  was  Minnie  Walton.  She  died, 
poor  creature,  some  time  ago,  and  perhaps  the  mem- 
ory of  her  death,  and  the  reproachful  face  of  her  early 
youth  occasionally  afflicts  the  man  who  sold  her,  and 
bartered  her,  and  chartered  her  like  a  chattel.  The 
first  to  buy  this  poor  beautiful  outlaw  of  her  proprie 
tor  was  Edward  A.  Sothern,  the  elder.  He  paid 
cash  for  her  with  contemptuous  liberality.  Then  he 
carried  her  around  in  his  train  as  if  this  were  Moroc- 
co, and  she  a  mere  pet  slave,  purchased  in  open  mar- 
ket All  of  a  sudden  the  sordid  wretch  whose  inti- 
macy with  the  younger  Sothern  overshadowed  him 
like  an  upas  tree,  persuaded  the  boy— eager,  rash, 
thoughtless  as  he  was — to  profit  by  his  father's 
supineness.  Lytton  Sothern  fled  with  Minnie  Wal- 
ton, his  father's  mistress,  bought  and  paid  for, 
his  father's  printing,  his  father's  reputation,  his 
father's  very  name — and  opened  in  Australia  as 
the  Sothern,  at  the  instigation  of  the  infamous 
creature,  who  to  all  the  qualities  of  Sir  Pandarus 
added  only  the  subdety  of  Mephistopheles.  That 
is  why  Edward  A.  Sothern  discarded  Lytton 
his  son,  and  refused  to  see  him  as  he  lay  in  the  em- 
brace of  death.  Thus  came  it  that  he  passed  under  the 
cold  and  despotic  influence  of  the  one  surviving 
member  of  his  own  family — his  sister.  A  most  extra- 
ordinary woman  is  this  sister,  Mrs.  Cowan  ;  a  heart- 
less, icy,  calculating  woman.  The  lawyer  of  the 
widow  and  children  accepted  her  offer  to  compro- 
mise, and  she  produced,  as  the  amount  to  be  divided, 
sixteen  thousand  pounds.  Mrs.  Cowan  has  no  child, 
no  sister,  no  brother,  no  husband.  All  that  she  re- 
tains of  the  property  she  got  from  her  brother  will 
go  to  her  only  intimate  and  companion,  a  street  waif 
picked  up  in  the  wards  of  a  London  workhouse.  It 
is  certainly  a  grim  and  striking  picture — the  nameless 
parish  orphan,  born  in  a  gutter,  and  bred  in  a  kitchen, 
waiting  with  graceless  and  servile  patience  for  half 
the  leavings  of  the  witty,  the  polished,  the  fastidious, 
andunhappy  being  who  was  Edward  Askew  Sothern.  '• 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  during  the  past  week, 
"  Hazel  Kirke"  has  been  playing  to  crowded  houses. 
It  will  continue  until  further  notice.  On  Sunday 
night  at  this  theatre,  the  treasurer,  Charles  Goodwin, 
will  receive  a  benefit  from  the  profession  in  this  city. 
Haverly's  California  Theatre  has  scored  a  great  suc- 
cess in  "  Lights  o"  London,"  which  will  continue 
through  next  week.  Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the 
Standard  Theatre,  have  also  called  forth  good 
audiences,  and  the  new  sketches  introduced  have 
made  a  hit 

—  The  very  attractive  programme  which 
has  been  arranged  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Palmer's  benefit, 
at  the  California  Theatre  on  Thursday  afternoon 
next,  will  be  found  in  another  column.  The  curiosity 
to  see  Miss  Jewett,  Miss  Carey,  Miss  Harrison, 'Mrs. 
Phillips,  and  Messrs.  Ramsey,  Stoddart,  and  Faw- 
cett, in  parts  which  they  will  assume  for  this  occasion 
only,  will  doubUess  be  great  Sale  of  seats  opens 
to-day. 


ual 

nv. 


A    LANGTRY    REHEARSAL. 

How  the  Jersey  Lily  Played  at  Twickenham  Villa, 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  recently 
spent  an  afternoon  at  Mr.  Labouchere's  Twickenham 
Villa,  on  the  Thames,  where  Mrs.  Langtry,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Mrs.  Labouchere,  (formerly  the  well- 
known  comedy  actress  Henrietta  Hodson,)  was  re- 
hearsing the  part  of  Rosalind  in  "  As  You  Like  It" 
He  says :  I  know  of  no  more  exquisitely  placed 
villa  on  the  Thames  than  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  Pope's  villa  of  the  past,  with  its  lawns  over- 
hanging the  river  in  front,  and  its  quaint  retreat  of 
verdant  grounds  and  gardens  at  the  back.  It  was 
our  humor  on  this  summer  afternoon  to  consider  a 
certain  green  space,  bounded  by  tall  elms,  a  stage, 
the  forest  scene  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  to  have 
Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs,  Labouchere  rehearse  some 
passages  of  Shakespeare's  delightful  comedy.  Near 
by  was  a  side-table  with  fruit  and  iced  wine,  and  the 
actors  were  in  ordinary  morning  dress — Mrs.  Lang- 
try in  a  pretty  muslin  delaine,  with  a  sailor's  hat ; 
Mrs.  Labouchere  in  blue  serge — the  one  taking  the 
role  of  Rosalind,  the  other  that  of  Celia.  This  is  the 
first  rehearsal  with  an  audience.  The  leading  artist 
is  slightly  nervous — an  excellent  sign,  and  one  which, 
gives  one  hope  of  her  ;  for  in  the  first  days  of  her  en- 
gagement at  the  Hayraarket  I  thought  her  too  self- 
conscious,  and  in  a  conversation  with  her  on  Sunday 
I  found  her  fully  sensible  of  the  ordeal  she  had  passed 
through.  "I  have  only  understood  the  magnitude 
of  what  I  undertook  since  the  event  has  passed,"  she 
said.  "  Had  I  been  so  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  belong  to  a  reasonably  successful  appearance  on 
the  stage  as  I  am  now,  I  should  not  have  had  si 
cient  courage  to  risk  so  great  a  venture, 
was  not  nervous  then;  I  am  now."  "Whii 
argues,"  I  observed,  "that  you  are  making  progress. 
She  looked  her  part.  There  was  a  tired  expressii 
about  her  eyes,  those  liquid  eyes  about  which  poei 
have  sung,  and  which  great  painters  have  striven  to 
realize  on  canvas.  Her  study  has  given  her  face 
intellectual  expression,  which  adds  somewhat 
poetry  to  the  pensiveness  that  is  a  notable  charai 
teristic  of  her  beauty.  There  are  possibly  handsomer 
women  than  Mrs.  Langtry  to  be  seen  after  church 
on  Fifth  Avenue  any  Sunday,  but  none  with  greater 
charm  of  manner.  Her  features  are  singularly  per- 
fect, her  eyes  have  "  a  languishing  power  of  tender- 
ness." It  is  not  her  fault  if  poets,  painters,  and  so- 
ciety have  made  her  the  belle  of  more  than  one  Lon- 
don season,  and  it  is  a  laudable  ambition,  surely, 
that  prompts  her  to  seek  approval  for  intellect! 
acquirements  beyond  those  of  personal  beauty, 
All  the  leading  critics  in  the  provincial  journals 
say  she  is  greatly  improved,  her  Hester  Grazebrook, 
in  "  An  Unequal  Match,"  being  highly  praised,  more 
particularly  in  the  last  act.  ' '  You  like  the  profes- 
sion?" "Immensely."  "It  is  quite  a  new  life?" 
"Entirely.  One  has  to  eat  at  different  hours,  to  go 
to  bed,  to  get  up,  to  change  one's  habits.  But  I  like 
it ;  the  occupation  opens  up  to  me  a  new  world  ;  the 
more  one  learns  in  it,  the  more  one  discovers  one's 
ignorance."  "  They  have  been  very  good  to  you  in 
the  provinces?"  "Too  good.  The  Edinburgh 
students  came  to  the  theatre  nightly  four  hundred 
strong,  and  my  carriage  was  drawn  by  the 
crowd  from  the  theatre  to  the  hotel"  "What 
shall  you  open  with  in  New  York?"  "'An  Un- 
equal Match,"  and  I  shall  play  Rosalind  in  'As 
You  Like  It*  That  is  a  bold  thing  to  do,  is  it  not? 
But  what  a  part  it  is!  It  is  a  dream.  I  have  ex- 
perienced more  real  intellectual  happiness  in  reading 
it  than  I  have  felt  all  my  life. "  Mrs.  Langtry  has  two 
qualifications  for  an  actress,  a  fine  appearance  and  a 
sympathetic  voice.  I  think  it  will  be  said  of  her  in 
the  United  States  that  she  is  not  weighted  with  what 
is  called  the  English  accent.  She  speaks  plainly, 
gives  full  value  to  her  vowels,  and  does  not  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  her  consonants.  For  some 
vears  past  her  instructor,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  has  been 
off  the  stage,  appearing  only  occasionally  for  charita- 
ble and  other  objects.  It  was  an  event  of  this  kind 
that  brought  out  Mrs.  Langtry.  A  theatrical  enter- 
tainment had  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  a  pub- 
lic institution  at  Twickenham.  One  of  the  leading 
ladies  falling  sick,  Mrs.  Labouchere  invited  Mrs. 
Langtry  to  take  her  place.  Mrs.  Langtry  had  never 
acted  or  dreamed  of  acting,  though  her  father  was 
famous  both  as  a  reciter  and  a  preacher.  No  doubt 
Mrs.  Labouchere  thought  more  at  that  time  of  Mrs. 
Langtry 's  name  as  "a  draw  "for  her  charitable  en- 
terprise than  as  strengthening  the  acting  powers  of 
her  company.  On  the  understanding  that  she  would 
teach  her  the  part,  Mrs.  Langtry  gave  a  tardy  con- 
sent, and  the  moment  it  was  announced  thatshe.was 
to  appear,  the  tickets  went  up  to  a  premium,  and  half 
fashionable  London  went  to  Twickenham  to  see 
Mrs.  Langtry 's  debut  The  "society  beauty"  as- 
tonished friends  and  foes,  and  the  necessity  for  profit- 
able occupation  arising,  Mrs.  Labouchere  encour- 
aged the  amateur  to  study  for  the  profession.  The 
result  was  the  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  credited  with  being  a  clever  woman  of 
business.  The  truth  is,  she  had  a  clever  friend  at  her 
elbow,  who  had  mastered  all  the  ropes  of  her  profes- 
sion both  as  actress  and  manager.  The  Bancrofts, 
through  Mrs.  Labouchere,  offered  Mrs.  Langtry 
twenty  pounds  sterling  a  week  ;  at  the  end  of  the  ne- 
gotiation they  gave  her  eighty  pounds. 
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Obscure    Intimations. 

"Yuba  Dam." — Declined. 

"Episode  on  the  Steam  Cars,"  A.  J. — Declined. 

"Santa  Monica,"  L.  V.  N. — Declined. 

"Corn  Davis,"  J.  B.  G. — Declined. 

"Connecticut  Letter,"  M.  C.  W. — Declined. 

"The Chase,"  A.  W.  S.— Declined. 

"The  Old  Coat,"  F.  E.  T.— Declined. 

"  Bessie,"    L.    L.    P.  —  Accepted  ;    will    appear 
shortly. 
-  "  Du  Chien,"  N.  C.  K. — Accepted;   will   appear 
shortly. 

Marcus  M.  Henry  has  been  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  manager  and  correspondent  of  the  "  American 
Musical  Review,"  whose  headquarters  are  at  30  East 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York.  His  office  is  at  Sher- 
man &  Clay's  music  store. 


—  Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  the  only  medicine 
in  existence  which  may  be  considered  an  antidote  for 
fever  and  ague,  and  kindred  diseases.  It  not  only 
affords  immediate  relief,  but  it  eradicates  the  mala- 
rial poison  which  produces  the  disease,  without  leav- 
ing any  enervating  or  injurious  effect,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  ague  medicines  advertised. 


—  The  great  distinguishing  feature  of 
Redding's  Russia  Salve  is  its  power  to  reduce  in- 
flammation. 

—  In  another  column  of  this  paper  is  the 
card  of  James  Paine,  addressed  to  SPORTSMEN,  in 
which  he  informs  all  duck-hunters  that  he  has  sold 
out  his  lease,  ark,  boats,  etc.  at  Teal  Station,  to  a 
private  club,  and  that  for  the  future  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  get  either  accommodations  or  shooting  there. 
We  happen  to  know  that  the  club  referred  to  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  wealthy  gentlemen  of  this  city, 
who  have  incurred  a  large  outlay,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  ponds  and  sloughs  from  the 
invasion  of  pot-hunters  and  other  unwelcome  in- 
truders, and  to  this  end  have  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  constables,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
patrol  the  premises  in  boats,  and  impartially  arrest 
all  trespassers. 


—The  Country  around  Duncan's  Mills  is 
still  green  and  SDring-like,  although  other  localities 
have  become  brown  and  dusty.  For  hotel  accommo- 
dations apply  to  Queen  &  Goode,  Duncan's  Mills, 
X.  P.  C.  R.  R.,  Sonoma  County. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

—Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)', 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
ft  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world.  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block}. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


TD4LDWIN  THEATRE. 

Gcstave  Frohman Lessee. 

E.  M.  Roberts Acting  Manager. 


A  BRILLIANT   SUCCESS  I 
HAZEL    KIRKE 

Proves  to  be  as  great  a  success  with  the   San    Francisco 
public  as  in  the  past. 


A  TRICMPHAN.T  OYATION ! 


Second  week  commences  on  Monday.  Popular  Farewell 
Prices. 

Matinees — Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

K&"  The  Madison  Square  Theatre  Company  does  not 
play  on  Sunday  night. ^31 


NOTICE  TO  SPORTSMEN. 


The  undersigned  having  sold  his  lease  to  the  CII.OI- 
BERLAI.V  TltACT,  in  the  Suisun  Marches,  together 
with  his  ark,  boats,  etc.,  to  a  private  club  of  gentlemen, 
who  will  hereafter  strictly  preserve  all  the  premises  for  their 
own  shooting  only,  hereby  notifies  his  former  patrons,  and 
all  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  TEAL 
STATION,  that  it  will  be  IMPOSSIBLE  to  ac-ommodate 
them,  or  in  any  way  afford  them  shooting  facilities  there, 
and  they  are  therefore  respectfully  requested  not  to  stop  at 
that  station. 

.JAMES  PAINE,  late  of  Teal  Station. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze.  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  aud  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

WILL    INTRODUCE    THEIR 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 


Call  and  examine  their  immense  Stock  at 

336    KEARNY    STREET,   NEAR   PINE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  eta,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


TTAVERLTS   CALIFORNIA    THEA- 
J^J-    TRE.  

J.  H.  Havekly Proprietor 

Fred'k  W.    Bert Manager 


BENEFIT 

TENDERED    TO 

W.  R.  PALMER,ESQ. 

EY  MANY  PROMINENT  CITIZENS, 

The   mananagement     of  the   California    Theatre,   and  the 
entire  UNION  SQUARE  THEATRE  COMPANY. 

SPECIAL    EXTRA    MATINEE, 

Thursday,  September  14th,  at  2  o'clock. 


Note. — As  the  performance  will  commence  precisely  at 
2  o'clock,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  all  seats  be  occu- 
pied before  that  hour. 

PROGRAMME. 

DANIEL~ROOHAT, 

Fourth  Act.  (Boudoir  Scene).  Miss  Sara  Jewett,  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Phillips,  Messrs.  J.  de  Belleville,  J  H.  Sioddart,  John 
Parselle,  Clinton  Stuart,  and  W.  S-  Quigley. 

LADY    OF    LYONS, 

Third  Act.  Miss  Eleanor  Cary,  Miss  Nellie  Wetherell, 
and  Mr.  Waldon  Ramsey. 

THE    HUNCHBACK, 

Scenes  of  Helen  and  Modus.  Miss  Maud  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Owen  FawcetL. 


MACBETH, 


....     <vn     .     -     -, 

(Sleep-walking  Scene).  Mrs.  E.  J.  Phillips,  Miss  Eloiae 
Willis,  and  Mr.  Elberts. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET, 

(Balcony  Scene).  Miss  Sara  Jewett  and  Mr.Walden  Ramsay 

THE  LONG  STRIKE, 

(Moneypenny's  Scene).  Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddart,  Misses  Maud 
Harrison,  Nellie  Wetherell,  Eva  French,  and  Messrs. 
Julian  Magnus  and  W.  E.  Morse. 

Stage  Manager Mr.  Ben  Baker 

Conductor Mr.  Louis  Homeier 

The  usual  matinee  prices  will  be  retained.     Sale  of  seats 
opens  ta-day. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.  Sreatesi  Invention 
of  the  age.  Fi£RC£  £St -a' 
704  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran.  C.i— 


CHAS.    GOFFRIE, 

SOLO  VIOLINIST.  FROM  LONDON, 

For  many  years  Musical  Instructor  to 
THEIR   ROYAL   HIGHNESSES: 

Le  Dae  de  Pentkievres. 
Tlie  Dachess  of  Hamilton, 

(nee  Princess  Marie  de  Raden>. 
Xa  Dnchessc  de  Chart  res, 

(nee  Princesse  Francoise  d'Orleans). 

La  Princesse  Marguerite  de  Xemonrs. 

Ea  Princesse  Isabella  de  Montpensier,  etc., 

Gives  to  advanced  piano  pupils  instruction  in  the  works  of 

Mozart,    Beethoven,    etc.,    with    violin     accompaniment. 

Address  807    111  >Ii  STREET. 


JOELff  TAYLOR  &  €0. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

AS.-AYERS'    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Sncnlies;  al<=o  Drueeists'  Glassware. 


:    f  1  N  E 


^TAILORING  » 

Immense   Reductions  at   J.  S.  HAND'S,  314   Kearny  St. 

^TAILORING  » 

Cheapest   House,    J.    S.   HAND'S,  314    Kearny    Street. 

»TAILORING» 

JO      U  AMH     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clotbier, 
.  O.  n AINU,  314    KEARNY    ST. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Shen-ies,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Jack.  Pisco.  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors.  *ac      32*]  MONT 


W' 


MF.RV. : 


r  CAUFO-RNMA    ITREPtS.    S     F 


r\IVWEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

"^"^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Sept.  5,  1S82. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  33)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  September  15,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  Son 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Sept.  0, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  bee 


Dress    Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially    for     Stout    Fig" 

uri's,  (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)bymail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Sentl  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

MRS.  M.  II.  ORER  A  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
326     Sutter     Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


NOTICE. 


Messrs.  FRANK  J.  SYMMES  and 
VAJVDERLYXX  STOW,  bating  pur- 
chased  the  entire  Stock  and  good 
will  of  the  business  as  formerly  con- 
dncted  by  me  at 

122  &  124  SUTTER  STREET 

The  patronage  of  all  my  friends  is 
hereby  respectfully  solicited  for 
them  in  the  future. 

THOMAS  DAY. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  14,  1S83. 

The  undersigned  will  continue 
the  above-mentioned  business  in 
the  name  of 

THOMAS  DAY 

&  CO., 

And  the  patronage  of  the  public 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

FRANK  J.  SYMMES, 
VAXDERLYXX  STOW. 


D 


0    NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 
NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks   and  Paintings,   with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &.  CO., 

G47  Market   St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


BUTTERICK'S 


Patterns —  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

VEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
■"^      AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FIXERAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-KL\G    <  III  IK  II. 


WESTS  SEW  ELECTRIC 
KELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
celled all  other  electrical  applt- 
ances.  They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every-  otfter 
that  he  has  invented.  Cares 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20. oo.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francis,  o  - 


DANIGHEFF  KID  GLOVE  FACTORY 


REMOVED  TO 
119   DUPONT  ST. 

Between  Post  and  Geary. 


GEO.  0.  SHREVE  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  liave  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 


A 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


YOUNG    MEN. 
Mr.  Thistlepod's  Disgust  at  their  Absurd  Dress. 

Old  Mr.  Thistlepod  climbed  up  the  broad  stairway 
of  marble  and  rosewood  leading  to  the  higb-backed, 
Queen-Anne  editorial  rooms  of  the  Hawkeye,  (the 
best  advertising  medium  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  most  popular  paper  in  the  world,  now  is  the  time 
to  make  up  clubs,) -yesterday  morning.  His  heavy 
tread  fell  noiselessly  upon  the  Pompadour  velvet 
carpets,  and,  as  he  sank  into  a  costly  escritoire,  the 
perfumed  light  fell  through  the  stained  glass  tant- 
micux  at  the/acade  of  the  managing  editor's  ebranle- 
ntent-dt-cceur,  and  touched  the  old  man's  face  with  a 
softened  ormolu,  that  seemed  like  an  echo  from  the 
stately  renaissance  that  looked  down  upon  the  walls. 
Carefully  moving  the  elegant  Louis  Quinze  fasse- 
Partout  where  the  old  man  could  not  tip  it  over  with 
his  feet,  if  after  his  usual  habit  he  should  choose  to 
rest  them  on  the  carved  mauvais-sujet,  the  editor 
asked  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil  how  were  crops  in 
the  Flint  River  country. 

"Crops?"  echoed  the  old  man.  "Well,  now  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  crops.  Corn's  all  right,  an' 
oats  was  better'n  usual,  an*  wheat  just  boomed  ;  but 
you've  got  a  crop  of  fools  in  Burlington  that'll  just 
lay  over  'any  other  green  thing  that  ever  drawed  the 
cows  in  the  State  of  Iowa." 

The  managing  editor  was  surprised,  and  said  he 
hadn't  heard  such  intemperate  talk  since  the  prohibi- 
tion canvass.  He  added  that  there  were  some  fools 
in  Burlington,  he  had  heard,  but  as  they  were  not 
subscribers  to  the  Hawkeye,  he  didn't  know  much 
about  them,  and  felt  very  little  interest  in  them. 

"Why,  the  town  is  full  of  'em,"  shouted  Mr. 
Thistlepod,  who  labors  under  the  impression  that  he 
can't  be  heard  unless  he  talks  very  loud. 

"  How  can  you  tell  they're  fools?"  asked  the  so- 
ciety editor. 

"By  their  clothes,"  waved  the  old  man,  and  the 
society  editor  slid  as  far  as  he  could  under  the  table, 
and  then  laid  his  face  fiat  on  his  arm  in  order  to  write 
more  easily.  ' '  By  their  clothes, "  repeated  the  sturdy 
old  agriculturist  "  'Y  gaul,  if  a  boy  of  mine"  'uz  to 
dress  like  the  young  fellers  I  see  in  this  town,  I'd  beat 
some  sense  into  him  with  a  neck-yoke.  Why,  it's 
redik'lus,  I  tell  ye  it's  redik'lus.  I  see  a  young  chap 
down  in  the  countin'  room  with  a  pair  o'  trousers  on 
him  tighter'n  candle  moulds — I  hope  to  die  'f  1  didn't 
think  he'd  stuck  his  laigs  into  a  couple  o'  snake-skins. 
'N'  his  coat — by  jockies,  it  wasn't  hardly  long  enough 
to  cover  his  suspenders  ;  it  wasn't,  I  swanny.  'N'  it 
fit  him  closter  than  his  undershirt,  and  his  shirt  collar 
sawed  his  years  every  time  he  turned  his  head,  'n'  he 
wore  his  watch-chain  outside  his  coat.  An'  he  wore 
a  fiat  hat,  with  a  round  top,  about  as  big  as  a  cooky. 
An'  his  shoes !  P'inted,  do  ye  know,  p'inted  like 
toothpicks,  'n'  they  was  long  as  pickaxes.  To  see 
him  skippin'  around  in  that  git-up,  lookin'  more  like 
a  monkey  nor  a  white  man,  'y  gaul,  it  made  me  mad, 
V  I  swan  I  wanted  to  lick  him.  I  declare  I  did. 
They's  no  sense  in  a  Christian  man  makin'  such 
an  outlandish  spectacle  of  himself,  an'  if  I  ever  ketch 
my  boy  dressed  up  io  any  such  a  dog-goned,  redik'lus, 
absurd,  disgustin'  fashion,  I'll  be  gaul-swizzled  if  I — 
hello,  Jasper,  are  ye  waitin'  fur  me?" 

And  saying  good-bye,  Mr.  Thistlepod  accompan- 
ied his  son  down  stairs  to  the  wagon.  As  the  old 
man  turned  to  go,  he  did  not  in  the  least  degree  re- 
semble the  "young  feller"  down  in  the  counting- 
room.  The  big  felt  hat  he  wore  had  originally  been 
of  some  color,  but  that  was  years  ago.  The  blue 
merino  band,  sewed  on  with  black  thread,  was  too 
loose,  and  a  twine  siring  tied  lightly  around  it  caused 
the  hat  to  bulge  out  above  the  band  like  the  dome  of 
a  mosque.  The  hickory  shirt,  fastened  at  the  collar 
in  severe  symplicity  with  a  big  horn  button,  scorned 
a  collar  of  any  kind.  The  roomy  brown  vest  had 
four  while  bone  buttons  and  a  black  shawl-pin,  and 
through  the  irregular  relicuiations  of  its  much- 
abraded  back  the  solitary  suspender  showed,  reso- 
lutely clinging  to  a  button  aft  and  a  nail  forward. 
The  baggy  blue  trousers  swelled  out  below  the  flap- 
ping vest  into  an  ample  dome,  strangely  creased  and 
fearlully  wrinkled,  breaking,  as  the  old  man  walked, 
into  awful  billowy  bulges  and  humps,  while  one  long, 
deep,  diagonal  crease  showed  where  the  trusty  sus- 
pender, hauled  taut  from  port  to  starboard,  held 
everything  fast  on  the  quarter.  Farther  down  they 
bagged  in  great,  curving  billows  at  the  knees,  and 
crinkled  behind ;  they  were  brief,  and  came  to  an 
untimely  end  about  four  inches  before  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  shoe,  and  they  ended  abruptly  ;  same 
size  all  the  way  down,  and  sawed  square  off  across 
the  ends.  The  shoes  were  not  exactly  pointed  at  the 
toes,  and  when  the  old  man's  feet  were  not  in  them 
you  couldn't  bet  which  way  the  shoes  were  pointed, 
jasper  was  altired  in  like  manner  as  his  father,  only 
being  a  much  taller  man,  his  trousers  were  corre- 
spondingly shorter.  As  they  passed  through  the 
sestheiic  decorations  of  the  counting-room,  the  man 
in  the  lean  pants  laughed  sneeringly,  and  Mr.  This- 
tlepod laughed  tauntingly.  The  managing  editor 
sank  back  in  his  ermine-cushioned fleur-de-terre. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  sighed,  wearily,  "those  two 
people  are  laughing  at  each  other's  clothes." — Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


Scene — Piazza,  of  a  rural  hotel.  At  one  end  of  it 
a  group  of  women  talking  vigorously  ;  at  the  other 
end  a  group  of  men  smoking. 

Voice  from  the  group  of  women — "  I  wish  you  to 
understand,  madam,  that  my  children  have  just  as 
much  right  to  the  parlor  as  yours  have," 

Response— "  I  don't  care  a  snap  for  you  or  your 
children  ;  you're  low,  common  trash  !  " 

Voice  from  the  group  of  men — "  There's  going  to 
be  a  hen-fight;  let's  take  a  walk." 

Response  [all  speaking  together] — "Let's." 


The  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
William  Penn  is  to  be  celebrated  in  Philadelphia  next 
week.  Mr.  Penn  will  be  remembered  as  an  affable 
gentleman,  now  dead,  who  traded  sixteen  dozen  jack- 
knives  and  some  glass  beads  for  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. — Chicago  Tribune. 


It  is  the  girl  with  plump,  ivory  arms  that  has  no 
sleeves  on  her  bathing-dress.  And  it  is  the  lady  who 
lies  on  the  sand  in  the  gaudiest  tights  that  won't 
show  her  ankle  in  a  hammock.  Dearly  beloved,  why 
is  it  thusly  ? — Puck. 

At  every  station  on  the  Russian  railroads  is  a 
grievance  book,  in  which  the  traveler  may  inscribe  his 
wrongs  in  any  language  he  likes,  and  which  is  peri- 
odically read  by  the  authorities. 

"  Does  moonlight  soothe?"  asks  the  New  York 
Herald.  If  she  doesn't,  paregoric  will,  and  ten  cents 
.  iys  a  heap  of  it  this  year. 


AVER'S  AGUE   CURE, 

FOR  THE  SPEEDY  RELIEF  OF 

Fever    and   Afnic,    Intermittent    Fever,     CLIU 

Fever,    Remittent    Fever,    Dumtj     Ajriir, 

Periodical  cv  Bilious  Fever,  etc.,  and 

Indeed   all   the    affections   which 

arise  from  nialarions,  ninrsb, 

or    miasmatic    poisons, 

..—     rm^  Has  been    widely   used   during   the  last 

I     'BH  twenty-rive  years,  in  the  treatment  of  these 

I  ^^J  distressing  diseases,  andwithsuch  unvary- 

Bf^ttL  /  i"  success  ;hat  it  has  gained  the  rcputa- 
^■T      j   tion  of  being  infallible.     The  shakes,  or 

^B     ^B^.      chills,  once  broken  by  it,  do  not  return, 

^P^^     until  the  disease  is  contracted  again.  This 

f  has  made   it  an    accepted   remedy,   and 

trusted  specific,  for  the  Fever  and  Ague  of  the  West,  and 

the  Chills  and  Fever  of  the  South. 

Ayer's  Ague  Cure  eradicates  the  noxious  poison  from  the 
system,  and  leaves  the  patient  as  well  as  before  the  attack. 
It  thoroughly  expels  the  disease,  so  that  no  Liver  Com- 
plaints, Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  DysenLery,  or  Debility 
follow  the  cure.  Indeed,  where  Disorders  of  the  Liver  and 
Bowels  have  occurred  from  Miasmatic  Poison,  it  removes 
the  cause  of  them,  and  they  disappear.  Not  only  is  it  an 
effectual  cure,  but,  if  taken  occasionally  by  patients  ex- 
posed to  malaria,  it  wll  expel  the  poison  and  protect  them 
from  attack.  Travelers  and  temporary  residents  in  Fever 
and  Ague  localities  are  thus  enabled  to  defy  the  disease. 
The  General  Debility  which  is  so  apt  to  ensue  from  con- 
tinued exposure  to  Malaria  and  Miasm,  has  no  speedier 
remedy. 

For  Liver  Complaints,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


PREPARED  BY 
DR.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 
Sold  by-all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES     SOLD! 

Brerybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscret-'ons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  S  ELF- I'll  KS  KEY  A- 
TIOX. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  wort,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m-ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fu'l  gilt.  Price,  only  $r  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  oh  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERYA- 

TIOX, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  eitherr-quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PKESERVA- 

TlO\, 
Is  a   marvel  of  art   and   beauty,    warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book- in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance .  — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODT    MEDICAL    IN*  "'TrTE, 
Or  YY.  H.  PARKER.    H     .>.. 

i  Bnl  finch  Sfrcci,   ifiuslon,  Mass. 


iRONEST-Er^fe^ 


4-11    413   &.   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.  F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kiwis  of  Paper. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VTEW  TBEATMENT  BY  INHALA- 
i-i  tion,  for  Consumption,  Asltima, 
lirouehitis, Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache.  Debility,  Elieuma- 
lism.  ?{ c-nraieia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Xcnous  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DES.STARKET&PALEN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easilv  sent  by  express,  ready  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding 
-Agent,  606  Montgomery  streetLSan  Fran-, 
cisco,  CaL    iBST  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


WILLIAMS,    I»IM0M>    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich,  Ash  ton  &  Son's  Salt, 


A 


/CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^~*  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  s)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
10th  day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  21,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


(TIEPRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

**~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Franc  sco,  California — Location  of  works.  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  asses- 
ment  (No.  74)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  9th  day  of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


AJOTICE   OF   ASSESSMENT.  — OF- 

fice  of  the  Thunder  Powder  Company.  Location  of 
principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Lo- 
cation of  Works,  Alameda  County,  California- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  1)  of  Fort}"  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  No.  5, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  .un- 
paid on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  9th  day 
of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office  Thunder  Powder  Company,  606  Montgomery 
Stree',  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  California. 

/CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIN- 

^  mg  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District.  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No  18)  of  Thirty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  i6th  day  of  September,  18S2,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
day  of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  26,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PjIVIDEND    NOTICE—OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Sept.  2,  1S82. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  45,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday,  September  12,  1882,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.-  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
pty  Srreer,  San  Francivo.  CaL 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


I 


SAW   MANUFACTURING    ,_ 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON.  Auctionbsr. 

JOHN  MIDWLETOX  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 

CATHARINE  TOEDTER,  for--* 

merly  CATHARINE  ROBI-  I         Superior  Court 
NET,  and  PETER  TOED-        Department  No  ', 
TER,  her  husband,  !  No.   4673. 

Plaintiff,      (  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 

-^.,..^3'  I     cree  of  Foreclosure. 

DAVID  FOGARTY, 

Defendant.     ) 

JJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  i,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1ES2,  in  the  above-entitled  ac- 
tion, whereiu  Catharine  Toedter,  formerly  Catharine  Robi- 
net,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  foreclosure  against  David  Fogartv,  defendant,  on  the 
14th  day  of  August,  A.  D .  1882,  whi  ch  said  judgment  and  de- 
cree was,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  A.D.  1SS2,  recorded  in 
Judgment  Book  Two  of  said  Court,  at  page  187,  I  am  com- 
manded to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land, 
situaie,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  described 
as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  westerly  line  of 
Larkin  Street,  distant  seventy -three  feet  southerly  from 
the  southerly  line  of  EUis  Street,  running  thence  southerly 
alone  said  line  of  Larkin  Street  forty-seven  feet  to  the 
northerly  line  of  Willow  Avenue  ;  thence  at  right  angles 
westerly  along  said  line  of  Willow  Avenue  eighty-seven 
feet  and  six  inches ;  thence  at  right  angles  northerly  fony- 
seven  feet,  and  thence  at  right  angles  easterly  eighty-seven 
feet  and  six  inches,  to  the  point  of  commencement.  Being 
a  portion  of  Western  Addition  Block  Number  Eight,  as 
by  the  map  of  said  City  and  County. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  nth 
day  of  September,  A.  D,  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above -described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  August  19,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Loughborough  &  Newhall.  Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs, 
August  19,  26,  September  2,  9. 


[Department  No.  7.] 

TS   THE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

City  and  ..County   of  San   Francisco,  State  of 
California. 


^  Action  brought  in  the  Sn- 
perior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  Califor* 
■  nia,  and  the  Complaint 
filed  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francis- 
co, in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior 
Court. 


EMMA  J.    FAIRBAIRN, 
Plaintiff, 


NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRBAIRN 
Defendant. 


H^HE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

■*-  California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
BAIRN, Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  appear 
in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answerthe  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons — if  served  within 
this  county ;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days — or 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  of  this 
Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ant's willful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  of  the  parties  hereto  to  plaintiff.  Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  plaintiff  and  her  child,  and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.  Reference  to  the 
complaint  is  hereby  made.  * 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said 
plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de 
manded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cal'1"-- 
nia,  this  3d  day  of  August,  in   the  year  of  our  Lord 
thousand  eieht  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seal.1  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerk 

By  I.  D.   Rl'ggles,  Deputv  Clerk. 


[Department   No.  7.] 

SHERIFFS   SALE-EXECFTIOX. 

A.  F.  BENJAMIN,         ^ 

Plaintiff,        |  Superior  Court, 

vs.  \   (Late  4th  District  Court.) 

I 


No,    22,467. 
JACOB  LEVY,  EXECUTION. 

Defendant.      J 


JJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^•^  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court,  of  the 
Cityand  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly 
attested,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above- 
entitled  action,  wherein  A,  F.  Benjamin,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  Jacob  Levy,  defend- 
ant, on  the  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1SS2,  for  the  sum  of 
$2,327  97-100  U.  S.  Gold  Coin,  with  interest  thereon  and 
costs,  etc.,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in 
and  to  the  here  nafter  described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  City  arid  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  of  said  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Jacob  Levy,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 
Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  northerly  line  of  Tyler  Sireet, 
distant  165  feet  westerly  from  the  west  line  of  Franklin 
Street,  running  thence  westerly  along  said  north  line  of 
Tyler  Street  27  6-12  feet  ;  thence  at  right-angles  northerly 
120  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  easterly  27  6-12  feet ;  and 
thence  at  right-angles  southerly  120  feet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement. Together  with  the  dwelling  house  thereon 
and  its  appurtenances. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  28th 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1S82,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  Ciiy  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  1S82,  trTS  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  above-described  property,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco.  August  5,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 

J.  B.  L.  Brandt.  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
August  5,  12,  19,  26. 

NOTICE— The  above  sale  is  postponed  till  MONDAY, 
the  nth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1SS2.  at  tne  same  hour 
and  place.  JOHN  SEDGWICK, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and   County  of  San  Francisco. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  August  28,  1882. 


SUMMER   RECREATION. 

DUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,     DUN- 

•^  *-   can's  Mills— A  favorite  resort  for  tourists.     Bathing 
uihing,  hunting,  boating.    QUEEN  &  GOODE,  Fwo* 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  F>  R«  Ki 

Schedale  Time,  Monday,  May  15,  1S83. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


g.30  A.  M 
*+  OO  P.  M- 
♦4.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 


*4.00  P.   M. 

9. 30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.3<>  P-  M- 
JS.OO  A.  M. 

9.3a  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  K. 

8.00  A.M. 


ZO. 


OO  A.  M. 

CO  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.  M. 
5.00  P.  M. 
3,30  P.  M. 
5.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M, 
^4.30  P.  M. 
'4.00  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
8  OO  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M, 
3,30  P.  M. 
4.00  P.  M, 
•4.30  P.  M, 
3.30  P.  H. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
*4-30  P 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


f  Deming,  El  Paso  \  Express . . . 

(and East J  Emigrant.. 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  i  via  Martinez. 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

'*  "      (t Sundays  only) 

.  .Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton. , 


.Madera  and  Fresno.. 


. Marys ville and  Chico.. 
.  Niles  and  Haywarus. . 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

[  East (Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

{Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore.. 
Colfax,  and  fvia  Benicia 
Alta )  via  Benicia 

..  Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


..Vallejo. 


.(tSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


00  a.  M.  I .  .Willows  and  Williams. 


2.40  P.  M. 
•17.40  p.  M. 
*io.  10  a.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

* IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

7,10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  H. 

tll.40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

1  8.40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4,10  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8. 40  A.  M. 

J I.40  A.  M. 

6.10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P,  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

1 1. 4O  A.  M. 

•lO.IO  A.  M, 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

tll.40  A.  M. 

•12.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

•7.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

•7.  40  P.  M 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


INSURANCE. 


OUTHERHPACm, 


RVC>  RAILROAD.-P 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing    Monday,    April    io,    18S2,    and   until 


Monday,    April    10, 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  betwee-  TTiird 
and  ■  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


8. 30  a.  m  . 
ta.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  M. 
•3.30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M, 
"5-i5  P.M. 

6.3O  P.  M. 


8.3O  A 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
•3.30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A.  M 
•3.30  P.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


: 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Salinas 


6.40  A.  M. 
*8.io  A.  M. 
9.03  A.  M. 
•l0.02  A.  M. 
'3.36  P.  M. 
t4-S9  P.  M- 
6.00  P.  M. 
IS.I5  P    M, 


9  03  A. 

*  10,02  A. 
•3.36  P. 
6.DO    P. 

18.15  P. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


7  HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


:»:!{■ 


Hollister  and  Tres  PIi 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  g.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

S.OO,  0-3O,    II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— "6-oo,  *f6,30,  7.00,  *t7.3°.  8.00,  M8.30, 
9.00,  *\q.y>,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°i 
4.00, 


*ts-3o,  6.oo,  *|6.3o,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 


*t"4-30»  5- 00. 

,   *J2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7-30.8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  +9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12. 00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  t8.oo, 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11,00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4-30,  5-°°i 
♦5.30,  6.00,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32, '6.02,6.32,  7.02, 

7.32/8.02,  8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  n.02,    n.32, 

I2.02,  12.32,   I.02,   I.32,    2.02,    2.32.     3.O2,    3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,   7-02,    8.02,    9.32,   I1.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i,  "5.51,  6.21,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  n.51,  12.51,  1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  -.51, 
6-51,  7-51,  9-2i,  10.51. 
.From  ALAMEDA— *5. 15,  *5-45,  6.15.  7>»>>*T7-35i  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  *+9-35,  10.10,  *|io.35,  n.io,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  '14-35.5-10,  *t5-35>  6.10,  '16.35,  7««i 
*T7.35,  9-I5.  10.45- 
From  BERKELEY— *s. 45,  *6-i5.  6.45,  '7.15,  7-45,  8,15. 
8-45.  tg-iS.  9-15,  t*o.i5,  10.45,  t"-i5.  "-45>  *2  45.  i-45- 
2-45.3-45.  4-15.    4-45,    5-15,  5-45,   6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15, 


s       i  f  IO° 
S-'  )l     6.0. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3.3o  P.  M. 


(  Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  ' 
•I  Goodall,  Aptos,  Camp  San 
(  Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz., 


10.40  a.m.  I  ..Soledad,  and  Way  Stations..  |      6.00  p,  m. 


^Sundays  excepted.         fSundays  only. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
™ll  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruzat 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:4oP.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel." 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

AST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5- 45,  *°-i5.  6.45. 
8-45,9-45.10.45,1.45,2.45,  3-45.4-45.  *5-i5. 
6.45,  '7-15- 


7-15,  7-45. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9-*5,  "-i5.  i-iS.  3-*5 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  "-I5,  2-15,  4-i5- 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


luitpaiit 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^**      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.io, 
f8.i5,  *g.20,  tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.io,  *i.35,  t3-45,  *4-50  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — t8.oo,  "8.50  A.  AL,  *3-zo,  *5.30, 
t6-3o  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8. 00, 
t8.50,  *io.35,  tn.30  A.  M.,  *2.i5,  I2.20, 14.25.  *5.25  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-3o,  *S-45  A  AI., +6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 'of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  "Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


J- HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
Call  lorn  in  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank  ; 
Chicago,  Inlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  91.  Kothschild  & 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
1J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684,332  83 


PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


WM.    G.   ELLIOTT, 
GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENT, 

Removed  to  410  California  Street, 

San  Frannisco,  Cal, 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  1.50 

3-zo,  5.30  P.   M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 
From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.4s,  9.30  A.   M., 
12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.35,  ir.oo  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8Ki|  A.  M.    Daily,    Sundays  excepted,    (via   Saucelito 
•  t} V     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P.  W. 


i»>K  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
,00  Ferry,) THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  CufTey's  Cove,  and 
M  endocino  City. 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Sano0 

11  A  natural  laxative,  supei  iorio  all  others. " 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels? 

London  Medical  Record. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass/id  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NO.VE    GENUINE   BUT    WITH  A  IJLl'E    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street* 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $i  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 
"lomales   $3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


C.    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam.  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDEN'S,     MILLS.     SIEVES,     AN  I>     I  lit!: 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

G1TTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MAM'FAtTl  KIX<;  COMPACT. 


Carbolized  Bnbber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Uose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Uose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


8.00  A 
S.15  A. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS, 
from  Saucelito   Ferry..-'.  I  Excursion   Train 
)  every  Sunday  for 


from   San   Qu 


erry  ) 

ly  Sta 


Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.  Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 

DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


A I 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &.  CO., 

'MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 
Liquor   Dealers.    322-324    FRONT   STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

B.   II.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  91.  BUXTON,  Agents, 

517  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


0££  a  week  in  yourown  town.    Termsand$s  outfit  free. 
«pOD  Addresi  M.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Mains, 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  aud  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


h^P-      JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 
id  Miu?  625  Sixth  St,    San  Francisco, 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  for  Threshing 

Machines,  Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows,    Steam  Derrick 

Rons  m  the  pork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 

Jiiiliieat  winds.  Farm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 
Entirely  relia-au(i  Wool  Presses,  Steam  Engines, 

trie  in  storms.     Threshing    Machines,    Wind   Mills. 

Jarlivon*  Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.  All 
orders  filled  prompt!/  at  the  lowest 

SatiFrandtco.    market  rates. 

Write  for  our  \cw  Catalogue. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup-es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  bote!  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  Ught,nnd  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  hath  aud  close! 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  or  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  iUuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balcoules,  its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants.  Is  a 
re  ature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  in  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
1882. 

Coptic Saturday,  September  qth. 

Gaelic Thursday,  September   28th. 

Belgic Saturday,  October  7th. 

Arable Saturday,  October  28th. 

Oceanic t. Thursday,  November  9th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  21st. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  12th. 

ISelgic t Saturday,  December  23d. 

1883. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  nth. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  23d. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  3d. 

Gaelic Saturday,   February  24th. 

Belgic Thursday    March  8th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  saU 
at  C.  P.  R-  R-  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
aud  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  0  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


HELLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    ££TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

__-j^     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-"^*  oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Furnishing    Goodsv 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  CaUfornla  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 

N. 


C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKE 

Ml  Sacraments  Street. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


K.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

San  Francis  co, 

«al. 


.Established 

1863. 

CapitaiLStucfc 
SltQOO.OOO.OO 
Surplus     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  l,  1882. 
V.'e  take  pleasure  in  presenting:  for  your 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annnal  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bait: 
RESOCKCES. 

Bank  Premises $150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 13,825  35 

United  States  Bonds 629,507  60 

.Lam!  Association  Slock 15,121  55 

Loans  and  Discounts 1,785,000  20 

Dae  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  hand.. 632.365  30 

S3, 752.099  09 


LIABILITIES. 
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THE     HAUNTED     ENGINEER. 


How  Bessie's  Ghost  Warned  her  Maddened  Lover  from  Shadow  Land 


II 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  consuming1  desire  to  become  a 
railroad  engineer.  As  I  trudged  along  in  the  furrow  behind 
a  plow  on  hot  summer  days  no  political  thoughts  of  fertile 
glebe,  golden  harvest,  or  garnered  sheaves  filled  my  brain 
for  every  few  hours  long  trains  of  cars  sped  their  swift  way 
along  a  line  of  railroad  that  cleft  a  neighbor's  field  diagon 
ally,  as  usual.  Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  I  could 
see  the  great  clouds  of  black  coal-smoke  trailing  in  mid- 
air, as  it  were,  along  the  sinuous  course  of  the  track.  I 
would  watch  it  with  eager  eye  as  it  approached,  gaze  with 
boyish  adoration  upon  the  mighty  train  as  it  swept  by  me. 
and  follow  the  line  of  smoke  until  every  vestige  of  it  had 
disappeared  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  broad  and  fertile  Illi- 
nois prairies.  To  me  a  locomotive  was  a  thing  of  life,  and 
to  be  the  master-spirit  that  should  control  the  monster 
seemed  to  me  then  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  existence. 

At  last  my  heart's  great  desire  was  about  to  be  realized. 
Through  the  influence  of  a  friend  I  secured  a  position  as 
fireman  on  a  freight  train,  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  railroad.  I  repaired  to  Bloomington  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch  to  accept  the  position,  which  I  considered, 
however,  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  one  desire  of  my 
heart.  The  next  morning  after  my  arrival  I  reported  to  the 
master  mechanic  for  duty.  Engine  Number  128  was  brought 
out  of  the  round-house,  and  I  was  told  to  mount  the  foot- 
board. I  ascended  the  steps  on  the  fireman's  side,  so  that  I 
could  be  able  to  get  a  good  view  of  my  engineer  as  I  entered 
the  cab.  As  I  stepped  upon  the  foot-board  a  smiling  face 
greeted  me,  and  I  was  saluted  with  the  words  :  "  Hello, 
are  you  the  new  boy  that  I  have  got  to  break  in  ?  "  The 
look  and  tone  reassured  me,  and  I  stepped  boldly  into  the 
cab,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  my  duties.  I  soon  learned 
that  the  name  by  which  my  engineer  was  generally  known 
was  "  Scotty,"  but  it  was  not  until  several  days  afterward 
that  I  found  his  full  name  to  be  John  Scott.  But  he  was  so 
genial,  pleasant,  jolly,  and  whole-souled,  that  everybody  who 
knew  him  delighted  to  indulge  in  the  liberty  of  calling  him 
Scotty,  as  a  sort  of  pet  name. 

Scotty  and  I  soon  became  fast  friends.  I  was  frank  with 
him,  and  told  him  boldly  what  my  ambitions  were,  and  as  he 
had  worked  up  over  the  same  road  he  was  more  than  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  me.  In  a  very  short  time,  under 
his  careful  training,  I  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  engine  to  drive  it  myself.  Days  and  weeks 
went  by  rapidly,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  after  the  novelty  had 
worn  off,  and  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  long  years 
of  weary  work  that  lay  before  me,  I  began  to  realize  that 
there  was  about  as  much  monotony  in  shoveling  coal  into  a 
red-hot  furnace  all  night,  as  there  had  been  in  following  a 
plow  all  day.  The  sameness  of  our  lives  was  seldom  broken 
except  for  a  moment,  sometimes,  at  a  station  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

There  was,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule.  At  a 
small  way-station  there  was  something  which  always  served 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  run;  for  Scotty  and  I  soon 
became  so  much  interested,  through  a  sort  of  brotherly  feel- 
ing for  him,  that  I,  too,  looked  forward  to  that  event  as  the 
only  one  of  pleasure  during  the  whole  trip.  The  name  of 
the  little  station  was  Plainview — evidently  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  situated  on  a  small,  open  plateau  that 
lay  between  belts  of  timber  ;  one  following  the  sinuous  wind- 
ings of  Coop's  Creek  on  the  south,  and  the  other  the  Ma- 
coupin Creek  on  the  north.  Very  near  the  depot  stood  the 
large  residence  of  a  rich  old  farmer,  upon  whose  land  the 
station  had  been  located,  in  consideration  of  his  granting 
the  company  the  right  of  way  through  his  estate. 

His  only  daughter,  Bessie,  was,  when  I  first  saw  her,  a 
perfect  ideal  of  beautiful  womanhood.  Cheeks  rosy  as  an 
apple,  hair  black  as  a  raven,  and  eyes  bright  and  sparkling 
as  diamonds,  and  a  figure  symmetrically  molded.  Truly  she 
was  the  belle  of  the  country  round  about,  and  would  have 
vied  with  the  veriest  queen  of  beauty.  I  soon  discovered 
that  a  strong  attachment  existed  between  Scotty  and  Bessie. 
From  him  I  learned  that  when  he  was  firing,  in  the  days 
gone  by,  when  both  were  much  younger,  an  innocent  sort  of 
flirtation  sprang  up  between  them,  which  had  gradually 
ripened  into  honorable  and  thoroughly  reciprocated  love. 
Every  day,  as  we  passed  up,  soon  as  the  engine  stopped, 
Bessie  would  bound  up  the  steps,  and,  after  planting  a  warm 
kiss  of  love  on  Scotty's  lips,  would  seat  herself  by  his  side, 
and  remain  there  till  all  the  side-tracking  of  cars  was  done, 
and  we  were  ready  to  proceed  on  our  way.  She  always 
brought  us  a  generous  supply  of  fruit,  and  not  infrequently 
cakes  and  other  table  delicacies,  as  we  had  to  eat  our  lunch 
out  on  the  run.  Thus  it  was  that  Plainview,  although  an 
insignificant  place,  came  to  have  so  much  attraction  for  us 
both. 

And  so  matters  continued  to  move  on  in  a  pretty  even 
tenor  until  late  in  the  fall.  An  accident  happened  one  night 
by  which  an  engineer  on  one  of  the  passenger  trains  was 
kilted.  This  occasioned  some  changes,  and,  among  others, 
Scotty  was  put  in  charge  of  Engine  Number  155,  and  or- 
dered to  take  the  run  of  the  Lightning  Express,  which  left 
St.  Louis  for  Chicago  at  8:30  P.  M.  Scotty  took  me  with 
him,  much  to  my  delight,  as  the  work  would  be  lighter,  and 


life  not  quite  so  dreary  as  on  a  freight -engine.  The  time- 
schedule  brought  us  to  Plainview  at  9:45,  and,  as  our  train 
made  only  five  stoppages  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago — 
competition  between  our  line  and  the  Illinois  Central  being 
so  very  close — of  course  we  did  not  stop  at  Plainview,  and 
saw  no  more  of  Bessie  at  the  station.  Every  night,  however, 
as  we  went  rushing  through  the  place  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour,  we  caught  sight  of  a  light  at  an  upper  win- 
dow of  the  old  farmers  mansion,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  sweet 
face  pressed  against  the  pane.  A  sharp  shriek  of  the  whistle 
was  Scotty's  signal  of  acknowledgment. 

At  length,  one  night  we  passed  up,  and  there  was  no  light 
at  the  window,  though  we  could  see  that  there  was  a  light  in 
the  room.  Scotty  gave  his  customary  salute,  but  no  re- 
sponse came.  Again  and  again  we  passed  up  on  our  regular 
run,  and  still  nothing  was  seen  of  Bessie's  face  at  the  win- 
dow. Scotty  began  to  be  sadly  worried ;  for  he  knew  that 
sickness  alone  would  prevent  Bessie  from  responding  to  his 
signals.  On  the  fourth  night,  as  we  passed  through  the 
station,  we  noticed  many  people  moving  about  with  lanterns, 
and  far  up  the  track  we  passed  a  party  of  a  half-dozen  or 
more.  Of  course,  at  our  rate  of  speed  we  dashed  by  them 
like  a  flash,  and  could  not  divine  their  mission.  Soon  after 
we  passed  them  we  came  to  the  grade,  which  was  very  steep, 
leading  from  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  was  situated  to 
the  bottom  lands,  as  they  were  called,  through  which  the 
Macoupin  Creek  meandered  on  its  way  to  the  "Father  of 
Waters" — the  majestic  Mississippi.  Usually  Scotty  closed 
the  throttle,  threw  the  reverse  lever  up  to  the  centre,  and 
allowed  the  momentum  of  the  train  to  carry  us  down  the 
grade.  The  train,  which  was  a  heavy  one — consisting  of 
Dagoa£e  and  express  cars,  three  coaches,  and  two  Pullman 
sleepers — usually  made  our  regular  rate  of  speed  over  this 
span  of  road,  impelled  by  that  force  alone.  But  to-night 
Scotty  was  seemingly  absent-minded;  for  when  we  started 
down  the  grade,  he  neglected  to  shut  the  steam  off.  Soon 
we  had  attained  a  fearful  rate  of  speed ;  but  it  was  not  my 
place  to  make  suggestions,  and  so  I  caught  hold  of  the  cab- 
braces,  and  clung  to  them  for  dear  life;  for  the  engine 
seemed  to  be  bounding  through  the  air  several  rods  at  a 
time,  instead  of  running  smoothly  on  the  rails.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  grade  was  a  sharp  curve,  and  beyond  that  a 
straight  and  level  stretch  of  track  for  about  two  miles,  when 
the  up-grade  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  encoun- 
tered. My  only  fear  was  that  when  we  came  upon  the  curve, 
the  engine  would  jump  the  track,  and  probably  land  us  in 
eternity.  When  we  struck  the  curve,  we  were  certainly  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  I  was  straining 
every  nerve  of  eyesight  peering  into  the  darkness  beyond, 
and  in  following  the  two  lines  of  bright  steel  rails  as  fast  as 
they  were  revealed  by  the  rays  of  the  head-light.  I  turned 
to  look  across  the  cab  at  Scotty  for  a  moment.  He  sat  there 
like  a  statue,  one  hand  on  the  throttle  and  the  other  on  the 
lever  of  the  Westinghouse  air-brake.  He  was  looking  ahead 
along  the  track ;  but  only  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way,  evi- 
dently not  giving  much  thought  to  the  immediate  surround- 
ings. I  again  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  track,  and  just  as  I 
looked,  about  fifty  yards  ahead  of  the  engine,  and  from  out 
of  the  darkness  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve,  a  woman, 
clothed  in  white,  stepped  upon  the  track.  Quicker  than 
thought  Scotty  applied  the  full  power  of  the  air-brake,  and, 
without  closing  the  throttle,  threw  the  reverse  lever  over, 
and  thus  held  the  drivers  stationary  as  they  passed  over  the 
sanded  track.  But  it  was  all  in  vain;  for  the  momentum  of 
that  ponderous  train  drove  the  engine  on  at  a  fearful  rate  of 
speed.  I  grasped  the  whistle-cord,  and  sounded  the  dan- 
ger-signal, but  the  woman  seemed  oblivious  to  it  all.  The 
full  glare  of  the  head-light  fell  upon  her  just  for  a  moment 
before  the  cruel  pilot  struck  her,  and  she  was  crushed  under 
the  pitiless  wheels.  But,  O  God!  what  did  that  moment 
reveal  to  us  in  that  cab?  It  was  our  own  dear  Bessie! 
Seeming  to  realize,  when  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it,  the 
fate  that  awaited  her,  just  as  "the  full  light  fell  upon  her,  she 
clasped  her  hands  across  her  bosom,  and  turned  her  face 
toward  heaven,  as  if  imploring  God  and  his  good  angels  to 
receive  her  spirit,  which  would  so  soon  be  ruthlessly  set  free 
from  the  body.  Scotty  fell  upon  the  foot-board  as  one 
struck  dead,  when  the  full  realization  of  what  must  be  the  only 
result  flashed  through  his  brain.  He  was  spared  the  heart- 
rending sensation  of  seeing  his  idol  crushed  beneath  the 
grinding  wheels  ;  but  not  so  with  me.  As  the  pilot  struck 
her,  she  fell  to  the  left,  and  thus  I  saw  the  mangled  form  as 
I  passed  over  it  being  crushed  into  an  unrecognizable  mass. 
The  train  came  to  a  stand-still  within  three  lengths  of  itself, 
and  as  it  did  so  I  closed  the  throttle,  and  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  Scotty. 

He  rallied  in  a  moment,  and,  seeming  to  comprehend  the 
whole  situation,  bounded  out  of  the  cab,  and  ran  back  along 
the  track  at  his  utmost  speed.  I  followed  close  behind  him. 
He  met  the  conductor,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
snatched  the  lantern  from  his  hand  and  sped  on.  A  short 
distance  from  the  rear  end  of  the  train  he  came  to  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  earthly  form  of  her,  to  save  whose  life  Scotty 
would  gladly  have  died.  May  God  in  his  goodness  spare 
me  from  witnessing  such  a  scene  as  that  again  in  all  the 
days  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage.  I  then  had  some  conception 
of  that  agony  of  soul  and  heart  whereof  it  is  written  that 
drops  of  blood  were  sweat  by  the  sufferer.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  entire  body  of  passengers  were  standing  aghast,  viewing 
the  scene  with  deep  compassion.    The  moans  and  sobs  of 


poor,  stricken  Scotty  were  truly  distressing,  and  the  once  sweet 
face  of  Bessie,  now  revealed  in  the  glimmer  of  the  lantern, 
bore  an  expression  of  such  unmitigated  horror  that  to  see  it 
once  was  to  have  it  haunt  one  to  the  grave. 

At  last  Scotty's  first  burst  of  grief  subsided,  and,  rising  from 
where  he  had  been  kneeling  beside  the  prone  and  mangled 
form  of  Bessie,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  mute  appeal  in 
his  eyes.  I  stepped  to  the  front  and  stated  in  a  few  words 
who  the  dead  girl  was,  and  the  relation  that  had  existed  be- 
tween her  and  Scotty.  When  this  was  all  known,  a  deep 
groan  went  out  upon  the  midnight  stillness,  which  came 
from  hearts  full  of  the  deepest  sympathy.  The  remains  of 
the  dead  Bessie  were  taken  up  by  gentle  hands  and  placed 
in  a  berth  of  the  rear  sleeper.  Scotty  remained  by  them, 
while  I  went  forward  and  took  charge  of  the  engine.  We 
backed  up  to  the  station,  and  were  there  met  by  a  large  and 
anxious  throng,  for  our  approach  had  been  seen,  and  it  was 
known  that  we  must  have  the  missing  girl  on  board,  either 
dead  or  alive.  It  was  hoped  that  she  was  alive,  for  it  was 
thought  that  possibly  Scotty  had  seen  her  and  had  stopped 
the  train,  and  taken  her  on  board.  At  the  depot  another 
scene  of  anguish  transpired.  The  loved  one  was  lost. 
"Dead!"  was  the  only  word  uttered,  and  that  was  spoken 
with  bated  breath  and  amid  sobs.  Time  was  very  precious 
to  us  now,  and  we  only  tarried  long  enough  for  the  remains 
to  be  removed,  but  while  there  I  learned  that  Bessie  had 
been  very  sick  with  a  fever,  and,  becoming  delirious,  she 
had  escaped  from  her  watchers,  and  sped  along  the  railroad 
track,  outstripping  her  pursuers,  and  thus  had  met  her  death. 
Taking  a  man  on  board  with  me  as  fireman,  I  took  the 
train  through  the  remainder  of  the  run  without  further  acci- 
dent, leaving  poor  sorrow-stricken  Scotty  with  his  dead. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  came  back  again  and  took  his  old 
post,  but  he  was  sadly  changed,  and  appeared  to  be  only  a 
wreck  of  his  former  self.  That  night  we  started  out  on  our 
run,  and  in  time  came  to  the  town  of  Brighton,  where  the 
St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad  crosses  the  Chicago  and  Alton  main  line,  where  we 
should  have  come  to  a  stop,  according  to  railroad  regula- 
tions. But  what  was  my  surprise  when  Scotty  failed  to  even 
shut  off  the  throttle.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he  said  : 
"  I  am  not  in  any  condition  to  run  her  to-night;  you  take 
her  and  I'll  fire  for  you." 

We  exchanged  places  and  sped  along.  When  we  came  to 
Plainview  I  saw  Scotty  take  one  long  look  at  the  house 
where  the  signal-light  of  love  used  always  to  be  burning 
brightly  in  the  window  for  him,  and  then  he  buried  his  face 
against  the  cushion  of  the  window-rail  of  the  cab.  We  soon 
came  to  the  grade,  and  the  train  went  whirling  down  it  with- 
out a  pound  of  steam.  Presently,  as  we  neared  the  fatal 
curve,  Scotty  looked  up  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  riveted 
into  the  darkness  ahead.  Suddenly  I  saw  him  start,  and 
with  one  bound  he  was  over  on  my  side  of  the  cab,  and  had 
closed  the  throttle  and  thrown  the  air-brakes  on.  The  train 
was  soon  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  occasion  of  this  extraordinary  proceeding.  .  As  he  looked 
up  at  me  his  eyes  were  starting  out  of  their  sockets  almost, 
and  they  had  the  glare  of  a  maniac  in  them. 

It  all  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment.  Poor  Scotty  had 
lost  his  mind  from  grief,  and  now,  when  passing  over  the 
scene  of  the  fearful  tragedy,  it  was  again  enacted  in  his  dis- 
torted imagination.  The  horror  of  spending  the  night  alone 
in  the  cab  with  a  maniac  came  upon  me  in  its  full  realization. 
In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  why  he  had  stopped  the  train,  he 
replied,  with  bated  breath  : 

"  Why,  didn't  you  see  her  ?  We've  run  over  Bessie  again, 
sure;  for  I  saw  her  standing  on  the  track  just  as  I  jumped 
for  the  lever." 

"  Come,  come,  Scotty,"  I  replied;  "Bessie  is  dead,  and  I 
hope  in  heaven.     You  did  not  see  her  there." 
"  But  she  was  there,"  he  answered. 
"  But  we  didn't  kill  her  this  time  ;  so  go  ahead." 
I  moved  on,  and,  much  to  my  relief,  Scotty  was  perfectly 
rational  during  the  remainder  of  the  run.     Our  runs  south, 
or  from  Bloomington  to  St.  Louis,  were  made  in  the  early 
morning  ;  hence,  of  course,  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  saw 
Bessie  as  we  passed  the  place  of  her  death.     He  continued 
me  in  charge  of  the  engine,  however,  and  said  that  he  should 
do  so  till  his  mind  got  clear  and  his  nerves  steady  again. 
On  our  up  trip  the  next  night  I  expected  a  repetition  of 
the  former  proceedings,  and  was  prepared  to  prevent  him 
from  causing  his  hallucinations  to  interfere  with  the  running 
of  the  train.     As  we  approached  the  curve  I  saw  him  gazing 
intently  ahead,  and  then   I  saw   him  start,  then  stop,  and 
stare  into  the  darkness,  and  then  fix  his  eyes  seemingly  upon 
some  object  and  watch  it  with  intense  earnestness,  following 
it  with  his  eyes  till  he  passed  it  apparently  and  lost  sight  of 
it.     He  turned  to  me,  his  face  all   wreathed  in  smiles  and 
aglow  with  pleasure,  and  said  : 
"  Didn't  you  see  Bessie  then  ?  " 
"  No." 

"Why,  I  did.  And  she  looked  so  sweet,  and  perfect,  and 
pure,  and  happy,  that  the  very  thought  of  her  as  I  saw  her 
makes  me  happy  also.  And  as  I  passed  her  she  threw  a 
kiss  to  me.     I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her." 

"  Poor  Scotty  !  "  I  mused  ;  "  will  he  ever  be  free  from 
these  vagaries  ?  " 

And  so  matters  finally  settled  down  to  their  old 
and  Scotty  again  took  charge  of  his  engine,  and  I  wer 
to  shoveling  coal,  after  a  few  weeks  of  realizati 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


boyish  hopes — having  charge  of  an  engine.  We  never,  how- 
ever, passed  over  the  curve  that  Scotty  did  not  lean  far  out 
of  the  cab  window,  and  toss  a  kiss  into  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  empty  darkness,  and  when  he  turned  his  face  to  me 
again,  it  was  always  radiant  with  happiness.  I  became 
deeply  interested,  and  began  to  wonder  if  it  were  purely  im- 
agination, after  all,  with  him.  But  from  the  fact  that  I  could 
see  nothing  I  argued  that  he  could  not. 

One  morning  in  the  following  March,  as  we  passed  over 
the  large  iron  bridge  which  spans  the  Macoupin  Creek,  on 
our  southward  run,  we  noticed  that  the  stream  was  swollen 
till  the  water  was  overleaping  its  banks,  but  as  this  had 
occurred  once  or  twice  previously  we  gave  it  no  afterthought. 
But  a  deep  snow  lay  on  the  ground  when  the  rain  began  the 
day  previous,  and  this  was  melting  very  fast,  and  served 
materially  to  augment  the  volume  of  water  which  was  being 
poured  into  the  stream.  All  day  long  the  rain  fell  in  sheets 
and  torrents,  and  the  great  banks  of  snow  were  melting  like 
salt.  The  telegraph  brought  in  news  of  swollen  streams  all 
along  the  line,  and  as  we  pulled  out  of  East  St.  Louis,  for 
this  was  before  the  construction  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  at  that  place,  the  last  orders  we  received  were  to 
run  with  caution.  All  freight  trains  were  taken  off  the  line, 
and  we  had  the  track  to  ourselves.  At  first  we  were  very 
careful,  coming  almost  to  a  stop  upon  approaching  a  bridge 
or  trestle,  but  as  we  found  them  all  in  good  order  we  soon 
began  to  speed  up,  and  ran  along  ■about  at  our  usual  rate, 
making  the  different  stations  about  on  schedule  time.  The 
night  was  as  dark  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  tor- 
rents of  rain  fell  in  blinding  dashes.  The  whole  line  of  the 
track  seemed  almost  flooded.  When  we  came  to  the  grade 
leading  down  to  the  Macoupin  Creek  I  asked  Scotty  if  he 
intended  to  "slow  up"  at  the  bridge. 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  that  is  an  open  iron  structure,  and  has 
great  stone  buttresses.  It  won't  go  down  till  the  water  is  ten 
feet  over  the  top  of  the  track." 

I  mounted  my  seat  preparatory  to  the  run  down  the  grade, 
during  which  I  was  not  required  to  fire  any,  as  no  steam 
was  used.  I  fell  to  musing,  my  eyes  mechanically  following 
the  line  of  rails  stretching  far  away  into  the  darkness  of  the 
dismal  and  dreary  night.  Unconscious  of  the  fact,  we  came 
upon  the  curve  where  Bessie  had  been  killed.  Suddenly  the 
day  of  the  month  flashed  into  my  mind,  and  I  remembered 
that  it  was  just  three  months  to  a  day — yea,  to  an  hour — since 
she  had  met  her  sad  fate.  All  this  passed  through  my  brain 
in  a  moment.  I  noticed  that  we  were  near  the  place  where 
Scotty  always  leaned  out  of  the  cab  window  to  throw  his 
kiss,  and  I  looked  to  see  if  he  would  open  his  window  to- 
night, and  lean  out  into  the  drenching  storm.  I  saw  him 
reach  for  the  sash,  then  stop  and  gaze  down  the  track  in 
front  of  us.  Naturally  I,  too,  looked  in  the  same  direction. 
My  complete  and  utter  surprise  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described,  when  I  fully  comprehended  what  my  eyes  rested 
upon.  There  in  front  of  us  stood  Bessie,  just  as  natural  as 
I  had  ever  seen  her  in  earthly  life,  only  she  was  now  more 
beautiful,  if  that  were  possible.  The  full  glare  of  the  head- 
light fell  upon  her,  and  she  seemed  to  be  not  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  the  engine.  Every  feature  and  linea- 
ment of  her  countenance  were  plainly  visible.  On  her  sweet, 
pure  face  there  was  an  expression  of  mute  appeal.  In  her 
right  hand  she  held  a  red  light,  which  she  moved  up  and 
down,  thus  giving  the  regulation  danger  signal.  As  the  train 
advanced  she  seemed  to  recede,  moving  swiftly  up  the  track 
with  a  gliding  motion,  and  always  keeping  the  same  distance 
ahead  of  the  engine.  I  looked  across  the  cab  at  Scotty.  He 
was  looking  at  me  intently,  with  an  expression  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  on  mortal  face  before.  I  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence. 

"  Do  you  see  Bessie  ?  "  said  I. 

"Do  you?"  was  his  reply. 

"  Yes  ;  and  she  is  waving  a  danger  signal." 

"Shall  I  stop  the  train  ?" 

"Yes,  at  the  bridge,"  I  replied.  "That  is  where  the 
trouble  is." 

Scotty  let  the  train  run  along  till  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  bridge,  when  he  applied  the  brakes,  and  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  feet  from  it  we  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Bessie  and  her  danger  signal  had  continued  in  advance 
of  us,  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  standing  in  the  portal  of 
the  bridge  which  spanned  the  swollen  stream.  The  rays  of 
the  head-light  revealed  the  bridge  standing  in  seeming  secur- 
ity, while  on  all  sides  there  was  a  foaming  sea  of  seething 
waters  rushing  madly  against  the  embankment  of  the  rail- 
road and  under  the  bridge. 

"  Shall  we  try  to  cross  ?  "  said  Scotty. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  superstitious.  "  No,"  I  replied ; 
lt  it  will  be  certain  death.  Do  you  not  still  see  Bessie  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  with  her  danger  signal  in 
hand  ?" 

"Yes." 

Just  as  he  uttered  that  monosyllable  we  heard  a  crash,  and 
looking  quickly  ahead,  saw  the  massive  structure  go  dashing 
into  the  foaming  torrent  below. 

But  neither  Bessie  nor  her  light  were  there  when  we 
looked  again.  She  had  performed  her  mission.  She  had 
come  back  from  the  other  world  to  save  her  lover's  life. 

******** 

Years  have  passed  by  since  that  memorable  year  of  my 
apprenticeship,  but  the  events  of  those  few  short  months  are 
indelibly  stamped  upon  the  tablets  of  my  memory.  I  am 
now  at  liberty  to  reveal  them  to  the  world,  for  Scotty  has 
crossed  that  silver  bridge  called  Death,  which  spans  from 
mortal  life  to  life  immortal,  and  who  shall  say  that  he  and 
his  beloved  Bessie  are  not  again  united  in  that  purer,  holier, 
and  far  more  blessed  existence  which  we  all  hope  to  find 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  in  the  Summer  Land  of 
Eternal  Love  1  Lyman  L.  Palmer. 

Napa,  August,  18S2. 


Doctor  Siemens  calculates  that  the  present  annual  yield 
of  all  the  coal  mines  of  the  earth  would  suffice  to  keep  up 
the  fire  of  the  sun,  at  its  present  intensity  of  light  and  heat, 
for  about  the  forty  millionth  part  of  a  second. 


THE     MADDENED    QUILL-DRIVER. 


A  Nocturne  in  B  Flat,  by  Eurdette. 


Upon  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Jardins,  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Quais  des  Celestins,  Paris,  has  just  been 
placed  a  marble  tablet,  with  the  inscription  :  "  Francois 
Rabelais  est  mort  dans  cette  maison  en  1553." 


Night  brooded  over  the  scene — a  habit  that  night  has 
between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise.  During  those 
hours  the  sun  rarely  shines  in  our  latitude,  and  night  has 
everything  its  own  way,  with  a  clear  field  to  itself. 

Godfrey  Stiehlpen  sat  at  his  table  in  the  sanctum  of  the 
Morning  Jamboree,  his  idle  pencil  in  his  listless  fingers,  and 
his  aching  head  resting  upon  one  weary  hand.  The  solitary 
bell  in  a  distant  steeple  had  just  tolled  1  :oo  a.  m.  There  was 
a  famine  of  copy  on  the  hook,  and  the  echoes  of  the  clam- 
ors of  inappeasable  compositors  came  nimbling  in  ghostly 
cadences  down  the  speaking-tube,  and  once  the  sarcastic 
tones  of  the  foreman's  voice  penetrated  the  dismal  sanctum, 
conveying  to  Mr.  Stiehlpen  the  entirely  superfluous  informa- 
tion that  this  "was  not  an  afternoon  paper,"  and  further- 
more that  he  "  would  like  to  go  to  press  before  the  men 
went  to  dinner."  Mr.  Stiehlpen  sighed  heavily,  and  in  an 
abstracted  manner  turned  over  the  closely  written  pages  of 
his  note-book. 

For  twenty-two  years  he  had  sat  at  that  table  and  praised 
everything  that  ever  came  within  fifty  miles  of  Shawnee- 
town.  Horses,  bird-dogs,  new  houses,  minstrel  troupes,  new 
goods,  lectures,  eminent  citizens,  big  radishes,  tall  corn,  long 
jumps,  speeches,  brass  bands,  imported  cows,  fine  waltzers, 
new  road-wagons,  fancy  gates,  concerts,  fairs,  hops,  and  de- 
bating societies.  He  had  noted  the  uprising  of  the  eminent 
citizen,  and  observed  his  lying  down  ;  he  watched  his  com- 
ing and  going,  and  to-night  he  was  weary.  He  had  written 
up  two  speeches,  a  social  hop,  a  nine-hundred-dollar  horse, 
an  imported  pig,  a  new  fence,  a  big  egg,  a  seventeen-pound 
tumor,  a  lecture,  and  here  was  a  concert  to  be  written  up. 
He  knew  what  a  delicate  matter  this  was.  He  knew  that 
woe  waited  upon  his  footsteps  if  he  failed  to  notice  each 
performer  at  length  and  in  perfect  detail.  Wrath  and  de- 
nunciations hovered  above  his  head,  ready  to  fall  in  one  de- 
stroying deluge  if  he  said  anybody  sang  or  played  better 
than  anybody  else.  How  could  he  meet  the  father  of  the 
young  lady  who  wore  the  most  expensive  dress  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  got  a  notice  four  lines  shorter  than  the  shoemaker's 
daughter,  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  her  voice  to 
commend  her  at  all  to  public  notice  ?  How  could  he  look 
Miss  Uppercea  in  the  face  when  in  his  description  of  her 
exquisite  rendition  of  "  Monastery  Bells  "  he  forgot,  or  per- 
haps with  malice  aforethought  intentionally  omitted,  to  men- 
tion the  cost  of  her  diamonds?  He  sighed  as  he  remem- 
bered how  often  he  had  been  through  all  this,  and  here  it 
was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  hand  was  tired  and 
his  head  ached,  and  the  notes  of  his  one  hundred  and  elev- 
enth concert  were  still  echoing  in  his  brain,  and  were  waiting 
on  the  pages  of  his  own  note-book  for  his  own  transcrip- 
tion. 

He  rose,  and  dragged  from  its  dusty  shelf  an  old  bound 
volume  of  the  Jamboree,  looked  over  some  of  his  old  re- 
ports, with  a  view  of  changing  the  dates  and  names,  and 
using  them  over,  to  save  time  and  trouble,  as  he  had  often 
done  before.  But  his  head  was  heavy,  and  the  concert 
of  the  previous  evening  differed  in  so  many  respects  from 
all  its  predecessors  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  labor- 
saving  scheme,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ambitious  and 
painstaking  reporter. 

"  I  have  praised  people  for  twenty-two  years,"  he  muttered, 
again  seating  himself  at  his  table,  "and  I  am  tired  of  it.  I 
am  not  in  the  praising  humor  to-night,  I  sigh  for  something 
new.  My  longing  soul  aspires  to  originality.  I  had  rather 
abuse  a  man  a  column  than  puff  him  ten  lines.  I  will  write 
up  these  notes  in  a  style  that  will  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
originality,  and  will  please  everybody  who  doesn't  find  his 
name  in  the  paper  to-morrow." 

His  pencil  flew  over  the  sheets  of  paper  like  a  walking 
match  ;  the  sarcastic  utterance  of  the  foreman  ceased,  the 
distant  clamor  of  the  intelligent  compositors  was  hushed, 
and  only  now  and  then  the  muffled  groans  that  came  sadly 
down  the  speaking-tube  told  that  some  printer  was  endeav- 
oring to  decide  whether  a  blot,  a  long  waving  line,  two  dots, 
and  a  dash  was  "  commencement,"  "  communion,"  "  incin- 
eration," or  "emancipation."  Mr.  Stiehlpen  laughed  hoarsely 
as  he  heard  the  groans. 

"  Howl  for  copy,  will  you?"  he  chuckled  defiantly.  "I'll 
give  you  copy  that  will  make  your  hearts  ache." 

And  he  wrote  more  wildly  than  ever,  and  only  said,  "  Ha, 
ha!"  when  word  came  that  the  distracted  proof-reader  in 
the  next  room  had  hanged  himself. 

********** 

Next  morning,  while  Godfrey  Stiehlpen  slept,  the  Jamboree 
was  opened  at  a  thousand  happy  breakfast  tables,  and  joy 
was  turned  into  mourning  as,  amid  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  the  first  thing  the  subscribers  read  was  as 
follows  : 

A  Phantom  Hoss. — Ben  Harrigan  came  all  the  way  to  our  office 
last  evening  to  tell  us  that  he  had  just  received  an  imported  invertebrate 
thoroughbred  from  England,  a  magnificent  stepper,  with  a  record  of 
2:25,  that  cost  him  nine  hundred  dollars.  Warnock,  at  whose  stables 
this  matchless  wonder  is  housed,  informs  us  that  it  is  a  Maxall  County 
horse,  seventeen  years  old,  and  worth  about  twenty  dollars  for  lady's 
driving.  It  seems  to  us  Harrigan  lies  worse  as  he  draws  nearer  the 
grave. 

After  this  came  the  annexed  paragraph  : 

Cheap  Pig. — Farmer  Thistlepod  dragged  us  seven  blocks  through 
the  scorching  sun  yesterday  down  to  a  freight  depot  to  see  his  new  two- 
hundred-dollar  imported  pig.  Marshall  Henry  afterward  told  us  that 
it  was  a  pig  that  had  been  in  pound  for  three  weeks,  and  Thistlepod 
only  paid  two  dollars  for  it.  It  is  of  the  genuine  prairie-schooner  breed, 
with  a  snout  thirty-eight  inches  long,  and  can  jump  a  slake-and-rider 
fence  without  touching  a  hoof.  Thistlepod  has  always  been  notorious 
for  keeping  miserable  stock. 

The  usual  eulogistic  "personal "  paragraph  was  supplanted 
by  the  following  : 

Personal. — Old  Archie  Mcintosh  left  town  last  evening  to  the 
great  delight  of  all  his  acquaintances — he  has  no  friends — for  a  trip  to 
Mud  Lake.  He  left  a  note  for  us,  stating  that  he  was  going  for  his 
health.  This  means  a  two-weeks'  drunk.  We  wonder  who  lent  him 
enough  money  to  get  out  of  town  ? 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Morning  Jamboree  was  the 
concert  notice.     It  read  as  follows  : 

Grand  Concert. — The  regular  annual  exhibition  of  good  clothes 
and  bad  music,  that  has  grown  to  be  a  feature  of  the  musical  world  in 


Shawneetown,  came  off  last  evening  at  the  Opera  House.  Every  seat  in 
the  hall  was  taken,  for  our  patient  community  has  become  accustomed 
to  this  affliction,  and  submits  to  it  without  a  murmur  four  or  five  times  a 
year,  very  much  as  they  take  quinine  in  the  spring. 

Those  people  who  came  stamping  in  late,  as  usual,  after  the  Shawnee- 
town style,  are  to  be  congratulated  this  time,  a;  they  escaped  hearing 
the  "  Arion  Quartette"  sing  "  Here  in  Cool  Grot."  It  is  due  to  the 
"  Arion  Quartette,"  however,  to  say  this  was  not  the  worst  singing  of 
the  evening.  The  audience  thought  it  certainly  would  be  the  worst; 
and  so,  indeed,  it  was,  until  later  in  the  evening  the  same  quartette 
butchered  "  Come  Where  my  Love  Lies  Dreaming."  It  was  dreadlul 
beyond  description,  and  the  deafening  applause  which  followed  it  only 
testified  the  great  joy  of  the  audience,  on  being  assured  that  the  ' '  Arion 
Quartette"  would  sing  no  more  that  evening. 

Miss  Abigail  McGinnessy  rendered  a  recitative  and  aria,  by  Cappola, 
in  the  manner  that  has  long  ago  become  so  sadly  familiar  to  our  suffer- 
ing people,  and  is  always  a  source  of  profound  embarrassment  to  the 
accompanist,  who  floundered  along  last  night  in  the  patient  but  vain 
hope  of  getting  even  with  the  singer  somewhere  by  scrambling  across 
lots,  and  heading  her  off  in  some  unusually  prolonged  run.  But  this 
was  impossible,  and  singer  and  accompanist  were  never  within  six  bars 
of  each  other  during  the  whole  of  the  alleged  performance.  Mr. 
Poundawa,  the  time-honored  accompanist  in  all  these  affairs,  by  the 
way,  did  even  worse  than  usual  last  evening.  We  are  pained  to  notice 
that  his  habit  of  playing  on  the  edge  of  the  piano,  two  inches  away 
from  the  keys,  grows  upon  him,  and  he  should  either  change  his  drinks 
or  his  vocation. 

Mrs.  Bangalon  played  "Monastery  Bells,"  as  usual.  It  was  dis- 
guised under  a  French  name  in  the  programme  ;  but  every  one  knows 
what  is  coming  after  Mrs.  Bangalon  finally  gets  the  piano  moved  into 
precisely  the  right  place — which  is  always  just  where  it  stood  before 
she  had  it  moved  the  first  time — and,  after  seating  herself  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  finally  concludes  to  remain  seated.  Mrs.  Bangalon's  unvarying 
habit  of  wearing  her  gloves  to  the  piano,  and  occupying  seven  minutes 
in  removing  them,  is  not  an  affectation.  It  is  an  act  of  mercy,  and 
gives  the  people  nearest  the  door  an  opportunity  to  slip  out  before  she 
begins  to  play.  The  reporters  of  the  city  press  used  to"  go  out  at  this 
time  ;  but  since  Bangalon  has  taken  to  standing  at  the  door  to  watch 
the  refugees,  they  have,  with  excellent  taste  and  better  judgment,  aban- 
doned the  custom,  and  silently  swallowed  their  full  cup  of  misery.  As 
Mrs.  Bangalon  left  the  stage,  Joab  Grabey,  who  was  asleep  in  the  gal- 
lery, fell  off  his  chair,  and,  mistaking  the  noise  for  an  encore,  Mrs. 
Bangalon  returned,  and  pounded  out  the  "  Maiden's  Prayer."  Some- 
body ought  to  kill  that  man  Grabey. 

"  Professor"  Sownpost  played  a  violin  solo — De  Beriot's  "  Seventh 
Air."  Everybody  was  grateful  that  he  didn't  try  the  eighth.  The 
professor  dresses  like  a  waiter,  and  handles  a  fiddle  like  a  graduate 
from  a  side-show.  He  is  in  great  demand  at  all  the  dances  down  at 
Wyseker's  Branch  and  the  Sassafras  Bottoms,  and  it  is  believed,  in  fact, 
that  all  his  musical  education  was  acquired  at  Dan  Boseman's  store,  at 
the  old  ford,  on  Clymer's  Creek.  He  is  trying  to  get  up  a  class  in  this 
city,  and  it  this  man  attempts  to  teach  our  boys  to  play  the  fiddle  as 
he  does,  he  ought  to  be  lynched.  And  he  will  be,  if  the  Jamboree  has 
any  influence  in  musical  circles. 

It  was  as  good  as  a  circus  to  hear  Madame  Parapluie  sing  "  Robert, 
toi  que  j'aime."  If  the  old  lady's  lungs  were  as  big  as  her  feet  she  might 
sing  more  and  wheeze  less.  As  it  is,  candor  compels  us  to  say  that  a 
case  of  asthma  weighing  two  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  is  no  artis- 
tic addition  to  a  concert. 

Miss  Uppercea  played  the  same  old  "Improvisation"  she  began 
playing  in  these  concerts  eighteen  years  ago.  It  lasts  about  as  well  as 
her  diamonds,  and  changes  about  as  little.  It  is  time  she  had  it  pub- 
lished, and  improvised  something  new. 

]  im  Thurlow  came  out  and  sang  his  unchanging  ' '  Ah,  so  fair. "  The 
agony  of  the  audience  during  this  time  of  trial  was  fairly  insupportable. 
His  high  notes  are  greatly  admired,  because  his  voice  always  breaks  • 
into  a  thin  falsetto  squeak  on  them,  and  he  can't  make  so  much  noise 
as  he  can  on  his  chest  tones.  If  Jim  had  been  born  dumb,  or  his  au- 
dience deaf,  the  world  would  be  that  much  happier.  Some  time  he 
will  go  away  from  home  and  sing,  and  the  judge  will  give  him  sixty 
days  for  it.  Still  this  would  not  be  at  all  extravagant.  His  singing  is 
worth  it;  every  day  of  it. 

The  only  excuse  for  putting  Miss  Maltby  on  the  programme  every 
time  there  is  a  concert  in  -Shawneetown  is  that  her  father  is  worth 
eighty  thousand  dollars  and  owns  the  biggest  brewery  in  Lowell  County. 
With  a  voice,  musical  education,  and  general  ability  about  up  to  the 
grade  of  "Baby  Mine,"  she  sang  her  old  stand-by  last  night,  the 
"Spinning-wheel  Song"  from  "Faust."  If  Marguerite  could  have 
sung  it  as  Miss  Maltby  sang  it,  it  would  have  saved  the  poor  child  a 
world  of  trouble.  It  would  have  scared  Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and 
the  whole  gang  of  them  out  of  the  country.  There  is  more  music  in 
Mr.  Maltby's  bung-starters  than  there  is  in  his  daughter.  Much  has 
heretofore  been  said  in  these  columns  about  Miss  Maltby's  beauty. 
While  the  spirit  of  truth  is  upon  us  we  are  free  to  admit  that  she  is 
pretty — in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Bellows  sang  "Oh,  ye  Tears."  Mr.  Bellows  has  a  rich  baritone 
voice — a  wheelbarrow  tone,  that  is.  Unfortunately  for  his  effort  last 
evening,  nobody  knew  he  was  singing  until  he  finished  the  butchery  of 
Art  and  bowed  himself  off  the  stage.  Everybody  thought  he  was  just 
trying  his  voice.  If  ever  his  voice  is  tried,  it  will  be  convicted  on  its 
own  evidence. 

James  H.  Blowson  and  Elbert  Hafut  sang  "Larboard  Watch."  It 
is  a  great  pity  these  young  men  are  not  aware  that  their  mouths  were 
made  to  catch  flies  with  rather  than  for  singing.  Hafut's  voice  is  so 
like  a  fog-horn  that  he  may  be  pardoned  for  a  tendency  to  sing  marine 
songs  ;  but  aside  from  a  plea  of  natural  depravity  and  fiendish  misan- 
thropy there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  Blowson's  attempting  to  sing  in 
public.  These  misguided  young  men  were  down  on  the  programme 
for  a  second  atrocity,  but  it  was  omitted  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
audience. 

The  piano  used  at  this  massacre  was  the  same  jingling  old  harpsi- 
chord from  the  music  store  of  Jingle,  Jangle  &  Co.  that  has  appeared 
for  a  free  puff  at  all  local  outrages  ol  a  musical  nature  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Last  winter  this  enterprising  house  traded  off  the  old 
dulcimer  for  a  silver  watch  ;  but  the  man  who  got  the  alleged  piano 
brought  it  back,  paid  seven  dollars  forfeit,  and  got  his  watch,  and  we 
suppose  all  future  concerts  in  Shawneetown  will  be  haunted  by  this 
venerable  nightmare  until  the  police  interfere. 

Our  readers  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  this  is  the  last  concert  of 
the  season,  and  a  man  can  go  to  the  Opera  House  in  safety  for  the  next 
six  months. 

The  receipts  of  the  pandemonium  were  four  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars, and  old  Hardwich,  proprietor  of  the  hall,  with  his  accustomed 
rapacity,  gobbled  nearly  one-fourth  of  that  sum  for  the  use  of  an  old 
barn  that  looks  shabby  in  comparison  with  a  second-rate  market-house. 
Six  of  the  thickest-headed  young  men  in  Shawneetown,  in  borrowed 
dress-coats,  acted  as  ushers,  and  acted  most  wretchedly  at  that.  Taken 
altogether,  it  was  the  dreariest  occasion  that  has  bored  a  long-suffering 
community  since  the  concert  that  preceded  it. 
*  *  ******* 

At  the  office  of  the  Jamboree  people  waited  for  Mr.  Stiehl- 
pen, but  he  did  not  come.  As~the  day  wore  away  men 
sought  him  at  his  lodgings,  but  he  was  not  there.  All  that 
the  ticket-agent  at  the  railway  station  could  tell  was  that 
when  he  bought  his  ticket  for  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Mr. 
Stiehlpen  stated  that  he  had  been  appointed  United  Slates 
Minister  to  that  port,  and  had  been  ordered  to  proceed 
thither  and  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once,  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  he  would  not  return  to  this  country  until  the  Peru- 
vian troubles  were  all  settled. 

They  never  saw  him  again.  But  long,  long  after  he  dis- 
appeared, mocking  but  anonymous  postal-cards  used  to 
come  to  the  members  of  the  "  Mendelssohn  Chorus  Society 
of  Shawneetown,"  asking  them  to  sing  him  something  easy. 
And  oft  as  they  read  them,  the  vocalists  checked  a  rising 
sigh,  and  as  they  thought  of  the  absent  reporter  wished  that, 
wherever  he  was,  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  him  up. 
— Hawkeye. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    PRINCE    AT    THE    SEASIDE. 


Our  English  Correspondent  Describes  a  Royal  Merry-making. 


' 


Among  the  vaiious  places  which,  after  the  London  season 
is  over,  claim  the  presence  of  fashionable  society,  Cowes  is 
perhaps  entitled  to  the  post  of  honor.  Its  season  of  gayety 
is,  however,  but  short-lived.  It  begins  with  the  first  days  of 
August  and  lasts  just  two  weeks.  Thus  can  those  who  wish 
to  be  potting  the  grouse  on  the  twelfth  manage  to  snatch  ten 
days  of  sea  breeze  aboard  their  own  or  their  friends'  yachts, 
before  planting  their  feet  among  the  Scotch  heather.  Of 
course,  lots  of  people  stay  here  longer,  but  the  swing  and 
dash  of  August's  first  fortnight  fly  away  with  the  yachts  that 
take  wing  for  Trouville,  Deauville,  Cherbourg,  and  other 
French  ports.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  always 
"do"  Cowes,  as  a  regular  thing,  every  year,  and  not  infre- 
quently remain  longer  than  many  others  of  lesser  rank,  not- 
withstanding that  Birkhall,  his  own  shooting  quarters  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  those  of  Abergeldie  and  Balmoral,  await 
the  prince's  coming  with  many  an  impatient  gun  of  his  own 
set.  I  may  as  well  say  just  here,  for  every  body  may  not 
know  it,  that  Cowes  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
situated  (about  three  hours  and  a  half  from  London  by  rail 
and  boat)  on  the  banks  of  Southampton  Water,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medina  River,  and  eleven  miles  from  South- 
ampton. It  is  noted,  industrially,  for  its  yacht  building,  and, 
fashionably,  as  the  marine  residence  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  commodore.  Osborne  House,  the  royal 
abode,  is  at  East  Cowes,  and  the  club-house  of  the  Yacht 
Squadron  at  West  Cowes,  the  river  dividing  the  two  parts. 
The  sheltered  water  between  the  East  and  West  points, 
dotted  as  it  is  when  the  season  is  on  by  dozens  of  yachts, 
from  a  ten-tonner  yawl  up  to  a  two-hundred-ton  steam  yacht, 
is  a  sight  to  behold. 

This  year  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  princess,  and  his 
two  sons,  who  have  just  got  home  from  their  two-years'  cruise 
round  the  world,  has  been  staying  on  board  his  yacht,  the 
Alixey  and  the  attendance  of  yachts  during  his  stay  has  been 
very  large.  The  Cornelia,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  who  is  the  vice-commodore  of  the  squadron; 
the  Ellida,  Sir  George  Stanley;  the  Nortku?nbria,  which 
was  built  for  the  scapegrace  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  but  now  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  the  Heralda,  owned  by  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford  (the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  eldest  son;) 
and  the  Petrel,  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  are  the  most 
noticeable  among  the  swell  element,  while  the  snobs  have 
been  represented  by  the  Shiela  of  Mr.  Taylor-Blump,  and 
the  Norman  of  Sir  Thomas  Brassy.  However,  the  snobs 
are  usually  in  the  minority  at  Cowes,  to  its  credit  be  it 
spoken.  The  honor  of  keeping  them  within  bounds  naturally 
devolves  upon  the  members  of  the  yacht  club,  who  of  late 
have  been  doing  such  an  unmerciful  amount  of  black-balling 
that  the  Brown-Joneses  and  the  Jones-Browns  are  beginning 
to  realize  in  a  small  way — what  they  seem  of  late  to  have 
forgotten — that  money  isn't  everything,  and  that  because  a 
man  happens  to  own  a  yacht,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  doesn't  in  the  least  know  how  to  sail,  it  is  no  reason  that 
he  is  a  fit  associate  for  gentlemen. 

But  the  snobs  are  not  always  rebuffed ;  for,  if  they  can  not 
get  into  society  themselves,  they  endeavor  to  work  their 
sons  in,  by  sending  them  to  either  Eton  or  Harrow.  Of 
those  two  great  public  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
may  take  the  higher  rank.  I  do  not  mean  in  a  scholastic 
sense,  for  both  have  sent  great  men  into  the  world  of  litera- 
ture, politics,  and  arms — Eton  boasting  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Gladstone,  and  Swinburne,  while  Harrow  claims 
Byron  and  Lord  Palmerston — but  in  a  fashionable  aspect. 
Harrow  is  unquestionably  the  most "  gentleman-like  "  school, 
and  Eton  the  "  swellest."  The  boys  at  Harrow  are  more 
generally  the  sons  of  dignified  non-political  noblemen  and 
quiet  country  squires  of  large  estates,  old  family,  and  exclu- 
sive ways  ;  while  to  Eton,  with  a  goodly  admixture  of  young 
dukes,  marquises,  and  earls,  either  in  fircesenti  or  futuro,  go 
the  offspring  of  the  wealthy  snobs  and  parvenus,  whose 
fathers  think  more  of  the  titled  acquaintance  their  sons  will 
make  than  anything  else,  and  keep  them  handsomely  sup- 
plied with  the  requisite  cash  to  make  a  show,  and  buy  the 
good-will  of  their  blue-blooded  school-fellows.  Baron  Reu- 
ter,  the  great  telegraph  cable  potentate,  whose  baronial  rights 
of  castle  and  demesne  in  England  are  about  as  aerial  as  those 
constructed  by  the  most  persistent  day-dreamer,  allows  his 
son  at  Eton  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pocket-money. 
It  is  a  dreadful  pity  that  things  should  be  so,  and  the  puri- 
ty and  freshness  of  youth  be  thus  sullied  by  the  sordid 
influences  of  gold  ;  but  old  Etonians,  whose  time  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  "  Montem,"  though  loth  to  admit  the  fact,  will 
tell  you  that  the  snobs  and  ?wuveaux  riches  have  spoiled  the 
old  school  with  their  vulgarity  and  money.  That  the  snobs 
get  on,  there  is  no  doubt;  as  an  illustration  of  which,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  last  "  eleven,"  which  included  the 
young  Lords  Throwby  and  Curzon  and  the  sons  of  the  Earl 
of  Harewood  and  Lord  Brabourne,  had  for  its  captain  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  Bond  Street  pastrycook  named  Smith,  who, 
however,  for  obvious  reasons  adopted  during  his  scholastic 
course  the  more  high-sounding  cognomen  of  De  Paravicini. 

People  are  supposed  to  come  to  Cowes  to  recuperate  after 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  season  in  town,  but  those  who  are 
in  the  swim  don't  get  much  chance  to  rest,  save  and  except 
by  a  sail  over  to  Netley  Hospital,  or  past  Calshot  Castle,  and 
out  to  the  Needles  and  back,  now  and  then.  What  with 
dinner  parties,  boat  races,  regattas,  and  balls,  one  is  just  as 
much  on  the  go,  mentally  and  physically,  from  morning  till 
night  and  night  till  morning,  as  if  in  town  at  the  top  of  the 
season,  and  all  one  can  claim. in  a  hygienic  sense  is  the  saline 
tonic  of  the  atmosphere.  So,  whoever  wants  yachting  pure 
and  simple,  let  him  keep  away  from  Cowes  until  after  the 
middle  of  August.  Among  the  foreign  nationalities  repre- 
sented here  this  season,  the  palm  seems  to  have  been  carried 
off  by  America — Miss  Chamberlain  and  Mrs.  George  Ben- 
tinck  (whose  sister  is,  I  believe,  married  to  Mr.  Mills,  of  San 
Francisco)  being  among  those  who  have  attracted  the  most 
attention,  the  two  ladies  during  their  stay  having,  in  the 
opinion  of  on-lookers,  been  running  neck  and  neck  as  re- 
gards dress. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Cowes  season  is  the  ball 
given  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.    The  club-house  not 


being  large  enough  for  an  entertainment  of  the  sort,  the  ball 
was  given  this  year  at  Northwood  House,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  members  of  the  club.  Of  course  the 
Hungarian  Band  played,  and  the  decorations  of  flowers, 
flags,  and  colored  lights  mingled  gayly  with  the  toilettes  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  blue  coats,  white  waistcoats,  and  R.  Y.  S. 
monogramed  brass  buttons  of  the  yacht  club  members,  the 
latter  being  the  style  of  dress  introduced  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  large  marquee,  above  which  floated  the  royal 
standard,  covered  the  eastern  terrace,  and  was  the  favorite 
resort  of  heated  dancers  in  quest  of  ices  and  champagne 
cup,  the  night  being  more  than  usually  warm.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  came  early  (about  eleven)  and  stayed 
late— that  is  to  say,  the  Prince  did,  letting  his  wife  go  home 
alone  (not  an  unusual  thing  with  His  Royal  Highness).  It  is 
curious  how  fond  he  still  is  of  dancing.  He  never,  by  any 
possible  chance,  misses  a  valse,  that  being  his  favorite  dance; 
for  which  reason  does  it  always  predominate  on  London 
ball  programmes  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  three  to  one  of  all 
the  other  dances  combined.  With  all  the  practice  he  has  had 
— for  he  has  been  out  since  he  was  seventeen — it  is  strange 
that  he  should  be  a  bad  dancer.  Yet  he  is.  A  little,  short, 
hoppity-skippity  step  he  has,  that  sends  him  spinning  round 
like  a  badly  balanced  teetotum,  with  a  velocity  that  would 
make  one's  head  swim  to  merely  look  at.  He  likewise  gets 
very  hot  and  out  of  breath,  and  his  collars  grow  limp  early 
in  the  evening.  As  to  his  "steering"  powers,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  judge,  for  when  he  dances  everybody  gets  care- 
fully out  of  his  way,  and  lets  him  have  the  floor  to  himself. 
One  mustn't  jostle  royalty,  you  know,  even  in  a  dance.  He 
danced  with  Miss  Chamberlain,  and  seemed  to  like  it  so 
much  that  he  asked  her  two  or  three  times  more.  The  last 
time,  it  is  said,  she  unconsciously  committed  a  breach  of 
court  etiquette  in  telling  him  her  programme  was  full,  for  no 
engagement  ever  holds  good  against  the  Prince.  He  was 
greatly  amused  at  it,  I  hear.  Aside  from  the  honor,  I  dare 
say  she  didn't  fancy  him  overmuch  as  a  partner,  for,  besides 
his  other  deficiencies,  he  never  reverses,  and  I  can  imagine 
what  that  must  be  to  an  American  girl.  Miss  Chamberlain 
was  dressed  in  white,  and  many  were  the  inquiries  as  to  her 
dot — that,  I  am  afraid,  being  a  greater  recommendation  than 
beauty,  accomplishments,  dress,  or  vivacious  manners,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  "  titles,"  among  whom,  it  is  more  than  evi- 
dent, her  mamma  and  her  friend  and  chaperon^  Mrs.  Min- 
nie Stevens  Paget,  are  desirous  of  finding  her  a  husband. 

Miss  Worke,  of  New  York,  is  another  reputed  American 
heiress  at  Cowes.  She  was  in  England  the  year  before  last, 
where  her  beauty  was  much  raved  over  as  second  only  to  that 
of  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  where  rumor  had  her  engaged  to  Lord 
Foley's  brother.  She  seems,  however,  to  be  still  "  in  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free."  The  fortnight's  gayety  has  not  been 
unruffled  by  the  usual  matrimonial  scandal  so  often  incident 
to  the  gatherings  of  the  haut  ton. .  A  certain  young  gentle- 
man, the  happy  possessor  of  large  estates,  productive  mines, 
and  some  of  the  best  shooting  in  Wales,  and  upon  whose 
person  and  possessions  more  than  one  daughter-hampered 
mamma  had  cast  hopeful  glances,  has  gone  and  eloped  with 
a  lady  of  title,  whose  beauty  and  positicn  are,  however, 
rather  unfortunately  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
another  man's  wife.  COCKAIGNE. 

Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  August  21,  1882. 


There  are  now,  says  a  writer  in  the  Century,  twelve  first- 
class  lines  of  steam-packets  plying  between  New  York  and 
Europe,  beside  a  number  of  lines  running  to  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans,  and  not  including  a 
number  of  inferior  lines  whose  name  is  legion,  nor  the  other 
American  coasting  steamers  extending  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Although  the  majority  of  these  vessels  are  foreign 
in  construction  and  ownership,  the  American  who  has  seen 
no  other  part  of  the  seas  but  the  North  Atlantic  may  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  steamship  traffic  of  the  world 
centres  on  the  great  circle  between  Oueenstown  and  New 
York,  and  that  no  other  fine  steamers  exist  elsewhere.  He 
could  not  make  a  greater  mistake.  Starting  either  from 
London  or  Liverpool  and  proceeding  southward  toward 
Gibraltar,  one  is  astonished  at  the  number  of  steamers  he 
encounters.  Across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  they  reach  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  down  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  around  the  Horn,  among  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea ;  or  plowing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  Suez,  they  reach  to  Mauritius  and  Bombay,  Calcutta 
and  Hongkong.  Never  has  there  been  any  such  ownership 
of  shipping  in  the  United  States  like  that  of  these  English, 
French,  and  Italian  lines.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  (the  first  line  to  adopt  the  screw,)  Lamporte  and 
Holt's  line  to  South  America,  the  Wilson  line  from  Hull,  the 
Cunard  and  Anchor  lines,  (whose  North  Atlantic  service  is 
but  a  tithe  of  the  vast  trade  they  carry  on  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  East  Indies,)  the  Moss  Steamship  Company, 
the  Rubattino  line,  the  Messageries  Maritimes — these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  host  of  lines  which  own  ships  by  the  score 
and  the  hundred.  The  imagination  is  further  bewildered  in 
considering  the  vast  lines  plying  in  distant  seas,  and  never 
heard  of  in  this  country.  There  is  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  owning  over  fifty  steamers,  which  ply 
between  Singapore,  Persia,  and  Zanzibar,  and  are  manned 
by  tawny  lascars  ;  and  the  Netherlands  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  which  maintains  thirty  steamers  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Then  there  is  a  Chinese  line,  succeeding  one 
established  by  an  American  company,  and  a  Japanese  com- 
pany, whose  steamships  ply  exclusively  among  the  Japanese 
islands.  Running  from  San  Francisco  are  the  Pacific  Mail, 
the  Occidental  and  Oriental,  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Nav- 
igation Company,  the  Goodall,  Nelson  &  Perkins  coast  line, 
and  the  new  Sandwich  Islands  line. 


Doctor  Gaetano  Pini,  of  Milan,  has  been  recently  engaged 
in  cremating  the  body  of  a  Frenchman,  Monsieur  St.  Cyr 
Jullien,  whose  brother  is  a  Consul  in  England.  The  cre- 
mating process  in  the  Milan  furnace  took  two  hours,  and  four 
hours  more  were  necessary  for  cooling  the  ashes  ;  among 
them  could  be  still  discerned  some  fragments  of  bone  and 
the  teeth.  The  whole  of  these  remains  were  placed  in  an 
urn  of  large  dimensions,  which  was  immediately  packed  and 
sent,  per  rail,  to  the  widow  in  Paris.  The  cost  of  the  cre- 
mating process  came  to  fifty  dollars.  The  expense  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  body  from  Paris  to  Milan  amounted  to 
twelve  hundred  dollars. 


THE    LITTLE    DAUPHIN'S    DEATH. 


By  Alphonse  Daudet. 


The  little  dauphin  is  sick,  the  little  dauphin  is  about  to 
die.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  the  holy  sacrament 
is  exposed  night  and  day,  and  great  wax  candles  are  being 
burned  for  the  recovery  of  the  royal  child.  The  streets  of 
the  old  residence  are  silent  and  sad  ;  the  bells  do  not  ring  ; 
passing  carriages  move  slowly — the  coachmen  keep  their 
horses  at  a  walk  ;  outside  the  palace  curious  citizens  watch 
from  behind  the  railings  the  great  Swiss  guards  with  gold- 
laced  paunches  in  the  court-yards,  talking  together  with  a 
most  serious  mien. 

The  chateau  is  all  emotion.  Chamberlains  and  major- 
domos  ascend  and  descend  the  marble  stairways  at  a  run. 
The  galleries  are  thronged  with  pages  and  courtiers  in  silken 
attire,  who  go  by  turns  from  one  whispering  group  to  an- 
other, asking  for  news  in  an  undertone.  Upon  the  broad 
steps  the  forlorn  ladies  of  honor  make  low  courtesies,  wiping 
their  eyes  with  prettily  embroidered  handkerchiefs. 

In  the  orangerie  there  is  a  large  meeting  of  robed  physi- 
cians. Through  the  windows  they  can  be  seen  extending 
and  moving  their  long,  black  sleeves,  and  doctorally  nodding 
their  periwigs.  Before  the  door  the  little  dauphin's  tutor 
and  riding-master  walk  slowly  to  and  fro,  waiting  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  faculty.  Scullions  pass  by  without  saluting 
them.  Monsieur  the  ring-master  swears  like  a  pagan  ;  mon- 
sieur the  tutor  quotes  verses  from  Horace  ;  and  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  stables,  far  off,  comes  a  long,  melancholy 
neigh.  It  is  the  dauphin's  chestnut  pony,  forgotten  by  the 
grooms,  calling  plaintively  from  before  his  empty  manger. 

And  the  king?  Where  is  the  king?  The  king  has 
shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  rooms,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  chateau.  Their  majesties  do  not  like  to  be  seen  weep- 
ing. As  for  the  queen,  it  is  quite  another  matter.  Seated 
beside  the  pillow  of  the  little  dauphin,  she  weeps  so  that  her 
beautiful  face  is  bathed  in  tears  ;  and  she  sobs  aloud  before 
everybody,  like  a  common  draper's  wife. 

On  his  couch  of  lace  the  little  dauphin,  whiter  than  the 
cushions  upon  which  he  lies,  reposes  with  closed  eyes.  They 
think  he  slumbers  ;  but  no,  the  little  dauphin  does  not  slum- 
ber. He  turns  toward  his  mother,  and,  seeing  that  she 
weeps,  he  says  to  her  :  "Madame  the  Queen,  why  do  you 
cry  ?  Do  you  really  believe,  like  the  rest,  that  I  am  going  to 
die  ?  "  The  queen  would  answer,  but  her  sobs  prevent  her 
from  speaking. 

"  Now,  do  not  weep,  Madame  the  Queen ;  you  forget 
that  I  am  a  dauphin,  and  that  a  dauphin  does  not  die 
thus."  But  the  queen  sobs  more  passionately  than  ever ; 
and  the  little  dauphin  becomes  really  afraid  for  the  first 
time.  "  Ho  !  there  !  "  he  cries  ;  "  I  will  not  permit  Death  to 
take  me  away  ;  and  I  know  well  how  to  prevent  his  coming 
hither.  Order  forty  very  strong  lansquenets  to  come  here 
at  once,  to  mount  guard  about  my  bed.  Let  a  hundred 
heavy  cannon  be  rolled  into  the  court  under  our  windows  ; 
and  let  the  gunners  stand  by  them,  night  and  day,  with 
matches  lighted  !  And  woe  to  Death  if  he  dare  to  come 
near  us  !" 

Then,  in  order  to  please  the  royal  child,  the  queen  makes 
a  sign.  And  in  a  moment  is  heard  the  jumbling  of  the 
heavy  cannon  rolling  into  the  vast  court,  and  forty  tall  lans- 
quenets, armed  with  partisans,  range  themselves  all  about 
the  room.  They  are  all  veteran  troopers,  with  gray  mous- 
taches. The  little  dauphin  clasps  his  hands  when  he  sees 
them.  He  recognizes  one,  and  calls  him,  "  Lorrain  !  Lor- 
rain  ! "  The  veteran  makes  one  stride  toward  the  bed.  "  I 
love  you  very  much,  my  dear  old  Lorrain.  Show  me  your 
great  big  sword.  If  Death  tries  to  take  me  he  must  be 
killed,  must  he  not?"  Lorrain  answers,  "Yes,  Monseign- 
eur."     But  two  large  tears  trickle  down  his  bronzed  cheeks. 

Suddenly  the  chaplain  approaches  the  little  dauphin's  bed- 
side, and  commences  to  talk  to  him  in  a  very,  very  low  voice, 
and  shows  him  a  crucifix.  The  little  dauphin  listens  to  him 
a  while  with  a  very  astonished  look ;  then,  suddenly  interrupt- 
ing him,  exclaims  :  "  I  understand  very  well  all  that  you  tell 
me,  Monsieur  TAbbe* ;  but  pray  inform  me  could  not  my  little 
friend  Beppo  be  induced  to  die  in  my  place,  supposing  they 
give  him  plenty  of  money?"  The  chaplain  continues  to 
speak  in  a  very  low  voice,  and  the  little  dauphin  looks  more 
astonished  than  before. 

When  the  chaplain  has  finished,  the  little  dauphin  re- 
sponds with  a  deep  sigh  :  "All  this  that  you  have  told  me  is 
very  sad,  indeed,  Monsieur  TAbbe-;  but  one  thing  consoles 
me.  I  know  that  on  high,  in  the  paradise  of  the  stars,  I 
shall  still  be  the  dauphin.  I  know  that  the  good  God  is  my 
cousin,  and  that  He  can  not  fail  to  treat  me  according  to  my 
rank."  Then,  turning  to  his  mother,  he  says  :  "Order  them 
to  bring  me  my  finest  clothes — my  doublet  of  ermine,  and 
my  velvet  shoes;  I  wish  to  appear  bravely  dressed  before 
the  angels,  and  enter  Paradise  in  the  costume  of  the  dau- 
phin." Yet  a  third  time  the  chaplain  bends  forward,  and, 
leaning  over  the  little  dauphin,  whispers  to  him  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  royal  child  inter- 
rupts him  with  a  cry  of  anger  :  "Why,  then,  to  be  dauphin 
is  nothing  at  all!"  And,  refusing  to  listen  any  more,  the 
little  dauphin  turns  his  face  to  the  wall. 

But  he  does  not  turn  away  from  the  wall.  For  the  little 
dauphin  is  dead. — Translated  from  the  French  by  Lafcadio 
Heam. 


"The  weather  in  Paris,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "  has  been  very  warm  for  the  past  few 
days,  culminating  in  a  thunderstorm  of  unwonted  magnitude. 
A  lofty  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Palace  of  the  Elyse'e  was 
struck  and  completely  stripped  of  its  bark.  I  am  told  that 
the  guardian  of  the  Column  Vendome  recently  discovered 
half-a-dozen  penknives  and  pairs  of  scissors 'stuck  about  the 
railings  around  the  summit,  and  artfully  disseminated  be- 
hind the  bars.  The  intent  of  the  unknown  perpetrator  of 
this  very  odd  deed  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  attract  the 
lightning  to  that  monument  to  the  fame  of  Napoleon." 


"Is  your  master  in?"  asks  a  visitor  of  the  serva; 
man  about  town,  a  treasure  of  honesty  and  truthfulne- 
from  the  country.     "  He  is,  but  he  can  not  see  any  01 
"Ah  !     Is  he  sick?     Nothing  serious,  I  hope." 
he's  drunk  ! " 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


We  remember  the  Reverend  H.  Cummings  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republican  party.  "  Father  Cummings  of  Butte," 
we  called  him  in  those  olden  times.  He  was  of  the  old 
guard,  contemporary  with  Tracey,  Tingley,  E.  B.  Crocker, 
Frank  Folger,  Leland  Stanford,  and  Rod  Matherson  ;  before 
Colonel  Baker  came  into  the  party,  before  Starr  King  came 
to  the  State,  before  Estee  was  heard  of,  or  the  machine  had 
been  invented.  We  hear  of  him  again  in  consultation  with 
the  reverend  clergy  of  San  Francisco,  in  consultation  over 
the  Sunday  law.  He  is  still  a  Republican.  At  the  assem- 
bling were  the  Reverends  H.  L.  Chamberlain,  Edward  Kim- 
ball, J.  H.  Warren,  Aaron  Williams,  M.  Ballard,  Doctor 
Beckwith,  Professor  Burton,  Colonel  Babcock,  Doctor  Mc- 
Donald, J.  W.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Van  Larcom.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Cummings,  with  the  approval  of  these  clergymen  and 
laymen,  said  : 

All  important  questions  should  be  decided  by  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience.  I  consider  that  if  Christian  people  should  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  they  would  cast  their  ballots  in  favor  of  making  the  Sabbath 
a  day  of  recreation,  which  means  a  day  of  amusement,  of  dancing,  of 
base-ball  playing,  and  not  of  worship  to  God.  The  Republican  Con- 
vention evidently  meant  that  Sunday  should  be  spent  in  that  way,  and 
we  should  encourage  the  desecration  of  God's  day  if  we  voted  for  can- 
didates who  have  pledged  themselves  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  rec- 
reation. We  can  be  true  to  our  country  and  to  God  at  all  times,  but 
we  can  not  at  all  times  be  true  to  God  and  political  parties.  I  have 
been  a  Republican  for  forty  years,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  abandon  the 
party,  but  I  have  been  forced  from  its  ranks  and  crowded  from  the  party 
because  the  party  has  truckled  to  corrupt  men  and  made  room  for 
recreants  and  recreation.  How  can  we  hereafter  appeal  to  the  masses 
to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day  if  we  deliberately  endorse  this  platform 
which  bids  them  go  to  the  billiard  and  dance-hall  on  the  Sabbath  and 
seek  enjoyment.  Will  they  not  respond  that  we  have  sanctioned  the 
course  they  pursue  ;  that  by  our  votes  we  declared  Sunday  to  be  no 
better  day  than  any  other  in  the  week?  Like  Samson,  we  will  be  shorn 
of  our  strength,  we  shall  be  powerless  and  dumb.  We  must  cease  to 
do  evil  and  learn  to  do  welL  As  we  can  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
without  voting  to  sweep  from  our  statute  books  all  Sunday  laws  to  pro- 
tect ourselves,  our  homes,  and  our  churches,  at  the  behest  of  the 
League  of  Freedom,  alias  the  liquor-dealers,  alias  the  foreign  whisky- 
bloats  and  beer-guzzlers  ;  as  we  can  not  vote  the  Republican  ticket  giv- 
ing unbridled  license  to  Sunday  desecration,  we  have  but  one  course  to 
pursue — to  unite  with  the  Home  Protectionists  and  temperance  organi- 
zations, call  a  State  convention,  make  a  platform,  stand  upon  it,  unfurl 
our  banner,  and  rally  around  it  until  the  needed  reform  is  accom- 
plished. 

Colonel  Babcock  expressed  great  disappointment  at  the 
action  of  the  convention  in  totally  ignoring  the  temperance 
question.  He  considered  that  the  Sunday-law  plank,  in 
making  the  Sabbath-day  one  of  recreation,  and  favoring  the 
suspension  of  all  but  necessary  business,  virtually  threw 
open  the  doors  of  saloons  and  dance-houses,  as  the  courts 
would  undoubtedly  declare  that  these  places  were  necessary 
to  provide  amusement.  Reverend  Doctor  Beckwith  said 
that  the  convention  was  asked  for  bread  and  gave  a  stone. 
He  thought  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  defeat  the  Republi- 
can party  at  the  coming  election,  as  there  was  no  real  moral 
question  now  at  issue  between  the  two  parties,  as  they  had 
refused  to  accept  the  Sunday  and  temperance  questions  as 
momentous.  The  only  issue  seems  to  be,  How  can  they 
obtain  votes? 

Doctor  May  exhibits  colossal  cheek  when,  in  his  Sixth 
Ward  Club,  he  -protests  against  the  machine  in  the  County 
Committee.  If  the  machine  has,  or  ever  had,  a  subservient, 
pliant,  witling,  and  unscrupulous  tool,  it  is  this  same  Doctor 
May.  For  him  to  call  the  majority  of  the  County  Commit- 
tee the  machine,  and  stigmatize  it  because  it  refuses  to  sub- 
ject honest  Republicans  to  a  dishonest  primary,  will  deceive 
nobody.  The  County  Committee  has  taken  an  honest  and 
manly  course  in  appointing  a  municipal  convention  in  such 
a  manner  and  so  large  in  numbers  that  all  the  presumptions 
will  favor  honest  work.  It  will  be  sustained  by  every  citizen 
who  desires  good  government. 


Some  time  since  the  Argonaut  endeavored  to  give  the 
true  standard  by  which  the  gentleman  could  be  measured. 
It  is  not  birth,  for  there  are  well-born  vagabonds.  It  is  not 
brains,  for  there  are  talented  rascals.  It  is  not  education, 
for  there  are  bad  specimens  who  come  from  learned  univer- 
sities. It  is  not  money,  for  there  are  very  many  vulgar  rich 
men.  It  is  not  in  vocation,  for  neither  pulpit  nor  bar  are 
exempt  from  the  morally  ragged.  Our  definition  of  a  gen- 
tleman was  one  who  owned  one  or  more  Jersey  cows.  To 
own  and  breed  Terseys  of  pure  blood  presumes  taste,  owner- 
ship of  land,  independence,  a  good  liver,  good  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  breeding.  We  quote  from  Harper's  Weekly  in 
support  of  our  position  : 

To  be  unappreciative  of  the  beauty  of  a  pure  Jersey  cow  is  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting  in  bovine  esthetics.  What  peculiar  characteristics  are 
engendered  by  an  over-familiarity  with  horses  no  one  is  exactly  pie- 
pared  to  state,  but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  herd  of  Jerseys— to 
borrow  from  a  well-known  saying — is  to  have  quite  the  equivalent  to  a 
liberal  education.  In  what  animal — the  doe  not  excepted — can  you 
find  such  deep,  quiet,  placid  eyes  as  in  a  Jersey  cow  ?  There  is  not  an 
angular  line  about  her.  Her  clean,  trim  head  shows  her  blood,  and 
altogether  she  is  to  another  cow  what  the  sculptured  steed  on  the  Par- 
thenon is  to  the  common  horse.  Then  nature  has  given  to  this  breed 
soft,  subdued  tints  of  fawn,  which  fade  away  into  a  creamy  white.  The 
general  appreciation  of  the  cow,  to  which  is  approvingly  added  in  our 
horn-books  the  term  of  "useful,"  generally  conveys  the  idea  of  a  cer- 
tain ungainliness  and  awkwardness,  but  in  the  Jerseys  there  is  supple- 
ness of  movement  with  elegance  of  gait.  When  Erotas,  Bomba,  Lille 
Bonne,  or  Phyllis  walks,  you  see  at  once  the  aristocracy  of  race.  But 
beyond  grace,  elegance,  gentleness,  docility,  and  rapid  growth,  there 
are  other  important  attributes.  Jersey  cows  are  the  most  marvelous  of 
those  animal  converters  which,  taking  in  the  succulent  materials  in  the 
grasses  and  grains,  the  sugars  and  the  starches,  change  these  into  fats. 
There  may  be  wonderful  cows  which  will  give  a  larger  fluid  measure  of 
milk,  but  it  is  the  lacteal  secretion  of  the  Jersey  that  literally  "runs 


The  Camerons — father  and  son — have  cursed  the  politics 
of  Pennsylvania  for  twenty  years.  Like  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  they  had  fastened  themselves  upon  the  neck 
of  the  Republican  party.  There  was  no  office,  no  honor,  no 
contract  within  the  party  gift,  that  the  Camerons  did  not 
make  merchandise  of.  We  have  had  a  similar,  but  smaller 
and  dirtier,  machine  in  San  Francisco  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  Bulletin  compares  the  Cameron  ring  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  that  class  in  San  Francisco  which  is  endeavoring 
to  break  up  our  machine.  The  Bulletin  is  like  Mrs.  Gamp 
with  an  imaginary  Mrs.  Harris,  and  continually  writes  of 
"bosses"  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  only  bosses  we  have- 


writes  of  "cliques"  in  opposition  to  the  machine  ;  writes  of 
primaries  as  expressing  the  will  of  Republicans  in  opposition 
to  fraud;  writes  of  the  seventy-three  delegates  to  the  State 
Convention,  who  went  for  Estee,  as  representing  decency 
and  civilization.  The  length,  breadth,  depth,  thickness, 
and  circumference  of  all  this  journalistic  rot  is  the  fact  that 
Higgins  and  his  machine  are  at  outs  with  Spring  Valley. 
The  Bulletin  is  at  outs  with  Sharon  and  Hayward,  and  the 
Bulletin  and  the  machine  have  become  as  thick  as  thieves. 
They  are  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  They  are  working  to- 
gether for  another  primary,  for  more  pledges  against  free 
water,  and  for  another  opportunity  to  "cinch"  the  water 
company.  Both  machine  and  journal  are  engaged  in  a 
knavish  business;  but  the  machine  is  the  more  respectable 
bandit  of  the  two,  because  it  does  not  claim  to  be  respecta- 
ble.    The  Bulletin  is  embarrassed  by  ifs  traditions. 

Kearney  gets  in  upon  the  silver-tongued  Thomas  of  Ari- 
zona a  very  palpable  hit.  The  Honorable  Tom  "accepted 
a  retainer"  to  stump  the  State  for  Estee.  He  opened  at 
Piatt's  Hall  against  Stanford,  Crocker,  and  Huntington  as 
the  "moss-covered  triumvirate  of  latter-day  tyrants,"  and 
roundly  abused  them  for  extravagant  freights  in  transporting 
early  strawberries  and  other  fruits  from  Arizona  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  for  refusing  him  a  free  pass,  and  because  the 
road  did  not  employ  him  as  its  attorney.  Dennis  reminds 
the  Honorable  Tom  of  the  time  when,  at  Tucson,  he  gave 
Crocker  a  banquet,  and  sat  in  smiling  sycophancy  at  his 
feet,  while  over  his  silver  tongue  in  gushing  melody  of  adu- 
lation fulsome  compliments  rippled.  Kearney  quotes  where 
the  eloquent  Thomas  declared  "that  of  all  men  he  most 
u  envied  Charles  Crocker,  not  for  his  wealth  of  millions,  but 
"  for  the  consciousness  which  he  must  ever  carry  with  him 
"  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient,  useful,  and  im- 
"  portant  benefactors  of  humanity  in  the  time  in  which  he 
"  has  lived.  I  envy  him  the  consciousness  that  to-day  over 
"  thousands  of  miles  of  area  tens  of  thousands  of  happy  and 
"  contented  homes  exist  because  of  the  great  industrial  en- 

"  terprises  he  has  directed  and  controlled I  envy  him 

"  the  thoughts  that  crowd  upon  him  at  this  hour,  when  he 
"  pauses  for  one  brief  retrospective  glance  across  the  deserts 
11  and  mountains  he  has  conquered  before  ordering  his  iron 
"  horses — the  black  cavalry  of  commerce — to  rush  forward 
"  with  steam-flecked  flanks  until  they  pause  panting  by  the 

"  side  of  the   Mexican  gulf. Our  backs  are  still  sore 

"  from  contact  with  the  buck-board  and  bucking  mustangs. 
"  Our  pockets  are  still  depleted  from  the  freight  rate  of  mule 
"  teamsters  and  steam  navigation  companies,  and  we  hail 
"  with  delight  the  new  freight  tariffs  and  the  opportunity  to 
"  ride  to  San  Francisco  in  two  days  instead  of  consuming 
"  ten  days  by  stage  and  steamer."  The  Hon.  Thomas 
Fitch  of  the  silver  tongue  had  better  hitch  one  of  his  black 
horses  of  the  cavalry  of  .commerce  to  a  buck-board  wagon 
and  start  for  Arizona,  carrying  his  own  grip-sack  back  with 
him.  A  good,  long,  dusty  ride  across  the  Colorado  Desert, 
and  across  the  desert  of  the  trans-Colorado,  will  again  put 
him  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  envy  the  men  who  brought  him 
here  in  a  palace  car,  and  make  him  contrast  the  fares, 
freights,  and  comforts  of  buck-board  wagons,  bucking  horses, 
steamboats,  and  stages  with  the  accommodations  of  rail- 
roads, without  which  Arizona  would  forever  remain  an  unin- 
viting and  uninhabited  desert. 


If,  through  a  primary  election,  there  could  be  obtained 
an  honest  expression  of  Republican  voters,  nothing  would 
justify  a  departure  from  that  mode  of  choosing  conventions. 
If  the  primary  is  to  be  controlled  by  force  and  violence,  in 
the  interest  of  dishonest  politicians,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
dishonest  government,  then  nothing  justifies  a  resort  to  it. 
The  County  Committee  is  the  tribunal  to  which  the  discus- 
sion of  such  matters  is  properly  entrusted.  It  has  called 
one  primary,  which  has  proved  disastrous;  another  would 
be  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  committee  has  a'cted  wisely 
and  well  in  the  mode  proposed  by  it.  It  will  be  sustained 
by  all  good  Republicans.  The  Bulletin  is  wrong  in  this 
business,  and  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Higgins  has  acquired 
such  influence  over  Mr.  Fitch  as  enables  him  to  direct  the 
politics  of  that  journal  in  this  wrong  direction.  Ever  since 
the  Bulletin  opposed  Blake  for  Mayor,  favored  the  machine, 
and  advocated  primaries,  it  has  been  in  the  woods.  We 
account  for  it  because  we  think  it  has  water  on  the  brain. 
The  County  Committee  is  doing  brave  work,  and  we  applaud 
its  manly  independence. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  of  Wednesday  contained  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Miss  Clara  Fitch  as  follows: 

A  private  dispatch  conveys  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Clara  Fitch,  the  eldest  daughter  of  George  K.  Fitch,  one  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Bulletin,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  at  Hotel 
del  Monte,  Monterey.  Her  death  was  the  result  of  the  accidental  over- 
turning of  a  carriage  in  which  she  and  some  friends  were  riding  along 
the  Light  House  road  at  Monterey,  eight  weeks  ago.  During  this  long 
period  she  has  borne  the  intensest  suffering  with  Christian  fortitude. 
There  were  times  when  it  seemed  reasonable  to  hope  for  her  ultimate 
recovery,  but  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours  a  great  change  for  the 
worse  took  place,  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  approaching  disso- 
lution. She  died  on  the  threshold  of  a  promising  womanhood,  being 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable, 
sprightly,  and  intelligent  young  women  in  the  city,  of  a  remarkably 
sweet  disposition  and  bright  mind,  and  one  whom  none  knew  except 
to  respect.  For  a  great  many  years  she  had  been  an  active  worker  in 
the  interest  of  charity,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  several 
worthy  institutions  engaged  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  alleviation 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  distressed.  A  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  grieve  over  her  early  death,  and  sympathize  with  the 
bereaved  parents  in  their  deep  affliction. 


To-day  there  will  be  music  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Not 
merely  the  twitter  of  the  birds,  the  soughing  of  the  pines, the 
merry  laughter  of  visiting  children,  but  the  music  of  a  "  real, 
regular  band."  Gustave  Fuchs  will  conduct  twelve  pieces 
through  a  programme  of  three  parts  and  sixteen  selections. 
This  band  has  been  secured  by  the  exertions  of  certain 
music-loving  people,  who  believe  they  can  secure  enough 
money  by  subscription  to  have  the  concerts  a  regular  feature 
of  park  pleasure-giving.  The  Commissioners,  while  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  are,  unhappily,  una- 
ble to  render  substantial  pecuniary  assistance,  save  in  the 
purchase  of  stands  for  holding  music,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  building  and  grounds.  It  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  the  concerts  will  be  "  good,"  both  in 
the  artistic  and  in  the  popular  sense. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Olarovsky  Reception. 
On  Wednesday  evening  Baron  Olarovsky,  the  Consul- 
General  for  Russia,  gave  a  large  party  at  his  beautiful  Menlo 
Park  house.  The  guests  arrived  at  the  depot  about  quarter- 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  as  they  descended  from  the  train, 
found  carriages  waiting  to  bear  them  to  the  host's  house. 
When  they  arrived  at  their  destination  they  found  the 
large  grounds  one  blaze  of  brilliancy.  Over  the  portals 
were  the  Russian  and  United  States  coats-of-arms,  above 
which  were  draped  in  union  the  respective  flags  of  the  two 
countries.  Thousands  of  gay  Japanese  lanterns  decked  the 
spacious  grounds.  The  large  carriage-drive  which  circles 
the  park  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  resembled  a  huge  ser- 
pent of  light,  and  all  the  little  by-paths  and  walks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house  were  similarly  decorated.  From  the 
front  door  down  to  the  carriage  drive  was  erected  a  tented, 
awning,  through  which  the  guests  passed  into  the  house. 
The  interior  was  canvased  throughout,  above  and  below, 
the  rooms  were  tastefully  hung  with  luxurious  festoons  of 
smilax,  ivy,  and  other  creepers.  Ballenberg's  band  dis- 
coursed inviting  waltzes  from  an  alcove  in  the  large  centre 
hall,  so  that  the  music  was  easy  tc  be  heard  thr>ughout  the 
parlors,  sitting-room,  billiard-room  and  the  other  apartments 
in  which  the  guests  danced.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  guests,  there  was  ample  space  for  dancing,  owing 
to  the  extensive  capacity  of  the  rooms.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  :  Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood,  Miss  Felton,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Low,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eyre,  the  Misses  Thornton,  Madame 
Niebaum,  Miss  Spreckels,  Miss  Couch,  Miss  Greene,  Miss 
Hughey,  Miss  Kohler,  Miss  Thome,  and  Messrs.  Flood, 
Hermann,  Ackerman,  Spreckels,  Miner,  Hughey,  Piatt,  and 
Captain  Niebaum,  Barcn  Schroeder,  and  Prince  Menschen- 
off.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  large  banquet  hall  was 
thrown  open  and  the  guests  ushered  in.  They  immediately 
proceeded  to  partake  of  the  delicious  viands  served  by  the 
Maison  Dore'e.  After  that,  dancing  was  resumed  and  pro- 
longed to  a  very  late  hour — four  o'clock  witnessing  the  clos- 
ing waltz.  Those  of  the  guests  whom  the  host  was  unable 
to  accommodate  were  received  by  two  or  three  of  his  imme- 
diate neighbors. 

The   Vice-Regal   Party. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Princess  Louise  were  received 
on  Wednesday  morning  at  the  Sixteenth  Street  (Oakland) 
depot  by  General  McDowell,  Consul  W.  L.  Booker,  Com- 
mander Gast,  of  H.  M.  S.  Comus,  Colonel  Graniss,  General 
Kelton,  and  Messrs.  Goodman,  Pratt,  and  Wilder,  of  the  C. 
P.  R.  R.  On  their  arrival  in  this  city  they  were  borne  to 
the  Palace  Hotel,  where  breakfast  was  served.  They  re- 
mained in  retirement  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  On 
Thursday  morning  a  delegation  of  British  residents  pre- 
sented an  address  of  welcome,  which  was  answered  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  in  a  short  speech.  In  the  afternoon 
General  McDowell  conveyed  the  party  around  the  har- 
bor in  the  McPherson;  the  princess  being  indisposed, 
remained  in  the  hotel.  A  governor-general's  salute  was 
fired  from  the  different  military  posts  in  the  harbor  as  the 
party  passed.  At  Black  Point,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  party, 
the  usual  salute  was  fired,  and  the  troops  paraded.  The  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  afterward  handsomely  entertained 
by  General  McDowell  with  a  lunch  at  his  quarters.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  present :  His  Excellency  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  Captain  Gast  of  H.  M.  S.  Comus,  Consul  Booker 
and  Mrs.  Booker,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bagot,  Colonel  Tourte- 
Iotte,  General  Kelton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  Darling,  the 
post  commander.  The  princess  and  her  husband  were 
entertained  at  dinner  by  General  McDowell  yester- 
day eveniug.  The  affair  was  informal.  The  party 
was  received  at  the  post  with  the  honors  due  a  member 
of  the  royal  family.  Yesterday  was  spent  in  retirement, 
and  this  morning  the  party  leave  on  the  Comus  for  British 
Columbia.  On  their  return  the  party  will  accept  several  in 
vitations  from  our  prominent  citizens.  Governor  Stanford 
is,  it  is  said,  already  making  preparations  for  a  grand  re- 
ception. On  their  visit  to  Yosemite,  they  will  occupy  the 
dwelling  of  Albert  Bierstadt,  the  artist,  who  tendered  it  to 
them  in  the  East. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stanwood  leave  to-day  for  the  East, 
extending  their  trip  as  far  as  New  Hampshfre,  and  returning 
in  about  six  weeks.  Miss  Nina  Piatt  has  been  spending  a 
few  days  at  Monterey.  General  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  have 
returned  to  San  Gabriel.  Colonel  Hedges,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
here  from  the  East  on  Thursday,  the  fourteenth  instant. 
Miss  Daisy  Parrott,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  leaves  on 
a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Judge  Hayne,  who  has  been  in 
Colorado  for  some  time,  early  in  October  ;  from  that  State 
they  will  go  to  New  York,  and  later  to  Europe.  General 
Williams  and  his  daughter,  of  Oakland,  who  have  been  stay- 
ing a  short  time  at  Monterey,  have  returned.  Mrs.  Tewks- 
bury  has  returned  to  the  city  and  taken  up  her  residence  at 
the  Palace.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  did  not  leave  for  Wash- 
ington last  week  as  was_  announced.  Mrs.  George  Hearst 
leaves  to-day  for  Boston  with  her  son,  who  is  about  to  enter 
Harvard.  Mrs.  J.  Lugsdin  and  her  daughter,  Miss  F.  E. 
Lugsdin,  and  Miss  Nellie  Wood,  are  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Barron  are  also  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey. 
Miss  Amy  Crocker  has  returned  to  Sacramento.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Wilshire  and^Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull  have 
been  to  Monterey  during  the  week.  A.  P.  Hotaling  has 
gone  East  with  his  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Curry  are 
in  Sacramento.  Mrs.  William  Norris  will  accompany  her 
son,  Fritz  King,  on  his  return  to  Harvard  College  next  Mon- 
day. Squire  P.  Dewey  and  wife  are  in  New  York.  Judgei 
Messick  has  returned  from  his  southern  trip.  Mr.  Neville 
Castle  returned  to  Yale  College  last  week ;  his  cousin,  Albert 
Castle,  is  visiting  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  for  the  benefit  of  thi 
waters.  Commodore  Shufeldt  is  still  in  the  city  ;  his  healtl 
is  much  improved.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds  and  her  daughtei 
Miss  Jeannette,  have  returned  from  Litton  Springs,  and  re- 
sumed their  Thursday  receptions. 
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Governor  Perkins  has  appointed  ex -Governor  Leland 
Stanford  Regent  of  the  State  University,  and  Senator  W. 
W.  Traylor  Fish-Commissioner,  both  vice  B.  B.  Redding, 
ceased. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    MUNICIPAL    CONVENTION. 


The  conflict  now  going  on  in  the  Republican  party  is  big 
with  important  results.  It  is  a  contest  between  the  very 
worst  element  of  society  and  its  best.  Upon  the  issue  de- 
pends good  government  in  San  Francisco  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  society  and  the  mercenary  element  in  politics  are  to 
climb  to  the  top? — are  to  rule  in  office,  and  hold  sway  in  our 
municipal  affairs  ?  The  fight  lies  between  the  County  Com 
mittee  and  the  machine.  The  machine  is  something  more 
than  Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute  ;  it  is  a  wide-spread  and 
compact  organization,  that  embraces  in  its  numbers  able, 
shrewd  intellects,  and  subtle-minded,  scheming,  ambitious, 
and  altogether  unscrupulous  men.  The  treasury  of  State 
and  city  is  a  great  grab-bag,  with  four  million  dollars  in  it ; 
and  this  machine  is  an  organized  conspiracy  to  steal  as  much 
of  it  as  can  be  spared  from  the  actual  and  indispensable  de- 
mands of  government.  The  County  Committee  is  an  hon- 
est body  of  respectable  Republicans,  in  which,  after  years  of 
contest,  the  machine  has  but  six  unworthy  members.  The 
County  Committee  has  proposed  a  mode  of  calling  together 
a  convention  that  shall  represent  Republicans  of  intelligence, 
property,  and  integrity.  The  machine  demands  another 
primary,  with  all  its  disgraceful  scenes  to  be  reenacted,  its 
shameful  results  to  be  accomplished.  Every  Republican  in 
this  city  who  owns  property,  who  is  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
business,  who  is  intelligent,  who  is  honest,  who  wants  no 
office  for  self  or  friend,  no  job,  nor  contract,  nor  opportunity 
to  steal,  and  who  has  taken  the  -pains  to  investigate  the 
contest  between  the  machine  and  the  County  Committee, 
upholds  the  sixteen  majority.  Every  daily  and  weekly, 
journal,  except  the  Call,  (which  knows  nothing  about  it, 
and  is  a  Democratic  paper,)  and  the  Bulletin,  (which  is, 
for  some  mysterious  and  to  us  inexplicable  reason,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  machine,  and  in  continual  secret  consultation 
with  its  leaders,)  opposes  the  machine  programme,  and 
favors  the  more  popular  and  honorable  plan  of  the  County 
Committee.  The  ward  clubs  which  are  now  playing  the 
game  of  bluff  in  this  business  are  the  utensils  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  Slate  Central  Committee,  with  Cornwall,  Chute, 
Hardenbergh,  Byington,  Dargie,  and  others,  are  secretly  in- 
triguing in  the  same  direction,  and  thereby  impudently  med- 
dling with  what  does  not  concern  them.  These  men  are  all 
machinists,  having  served  their  full  terms  of  apprenticeship 
under  the  bosses.  These  men  and  their  prompters  would 
rather  destroy  the  party  in  San  Francisco  than  not  control 
it.  They  are  mercenaries  who  follow  the  Republican  army 
for  plunder.  We  quote  from  the  Post  an  editorial  well  ex- 
pressing the  real  condition  of  affairs,  and  giving  the  relation 
of  certain  men  to  the  machine  and  to  the  city  government 
that  it  is  well  to  know. 

"  The  action  of  the  County  Committee  in  determining  to 
select  a  convention  of  Republicans,  all  of  whom  shall  be  tax- 
payers, none  of  whom  shall  be  seekers  for  office,  or  pledged 
in  the  interests  of  any  candidate,  or  themselves  occupying 
official  positions,  or  interested  in  any  corporation  which 
might  influence  their  action,  is  universally  commended  by 
the  respectable  element  of  the  Republican  party.  The  bosses 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  it.  The  Republican  administra- 
tion during  the  past  year  has  been  free  from  the  control  of 
Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute.  We  all  know  how  oppressive 
it  was  during  the  previous  two  years,  during  which  time 
Stuart's  extravagant  expenditures,  the  street-sweeping  swin- 
dle, the  Lake  Merced  fraud,  and  other  outrageous  schemes 
were  perpetrated.  It  is  well  to  consider  whence  this  oppo- 
sition comes,  and  to  trace  it  directly  to  the  action  of  Higgins, 
Gannon,  and  Chute,  and  their  small  army  of  official  retainers, 
ward-strikers,  and  bummers.  The  plan  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  sixteen  to  five  in  the  County  Committee.  The  five 
who  opposed  it  were  Lewis,  Dyer,  Perry,  Deveny,  and  Weed. 
These  men  are  all  known  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
chine. They  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  lower  wards 
of  the  Tenth  district,  which  has  been  controlled  for  years  by 
Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute,  through  the  votes  of  the  wards 
lying  near  the  water  front,  and  composed  of  a  very  low  ele- 
ment in  the  community.  It  is  this  district  which  has  sent  to  the 
Legislature  a  band  of  plunderers,  who  have  been  associated 
with  every  stealing  scheme  that  has  appeared  in  the  Legis- 
lature. A  search  of  the  record  of  the  last  Legislature  will 
show  that  the  Debris  Bill,  and  every  other  scheme  in  which 
the  lobby  was  interested  was  supported  by  the  district 
named.  Mr.  Weed  is  the  contractor,  under  the  old  Board 
of  Supervisors,  for  the  street-sweeping  of  San  Francisco. 
He  was  merely  a  dummy,  and  represented  Higgins,  Gan- 
non, and  Chute.  The  contract-price  for  sweeping  the  streets 
was  sixty-three  dollars  a  mile.  This  has  been  reduced  by 
the  present  board  to  twenty-one  dollars  a  mile,  resulting  in 
a  saving  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally. The  street-sweeping  is  equally  well  done,  if  not  better. 
Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute  are  aiming  again  toward  the 
control  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Streets,  and  Mr. 
Weed's  object  is  apparent.  Certain  clubs  took  action  in 
opposition  to  the  primary  last  night,  which  might  indicate 
to  the  uninitiated  that  abortion  of  the  Republican  party  was 
opposed  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  County  Committee;  but 
even  here  the  tracks  of  the  machine  are  evident.  We  can 
plainly  see  that  whenever  any  opposition  has  been  displayed, 
whether  in  the  clubs  or  the  County  Committee,  it  originated 
from  the  bosses  who  have  so  long  oppressed  and  misruled 
San  Francisco,  and  who  were  driven  out  of  the  Republican 
party  at  the  last  election,  and  who  endeavored  to  revenge 
themselves  by  throwing  their  entire  weight  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  They  are  an  incubus  to  any  party,  retarding 
its  progress  and  imperiling  its  success.  Where  one  vote  will 
be  lost  to  the  party  through  their  influence  a  hundred  will 
be  secured  from  the  better  element  of  the  opposing  party, 
when  it  is  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
is  against  bossism  in  politics." 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  writer' of  the  article  could  not  have 
been  bold  enough  to  have  named  Dr.  May,  David  McClure, 
Colonel  J.  H.  Dickinson,  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  and  their  connection 
with  the  machine  in  the  last  Legislature.  The  resolutions  in 
the  Fifth  Ward  Club  were  introduced  by  David  McClure, 
author  of  the  McClure  charter,  gotten  up  in  the  interest  of 
the  machine.  The  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  May  provided: 
"We  approve  the  action  of  W.  H.  Weed,  the  vigilant 
epresentative  of  the  Sixth  Ward,  in  opposing  the  machine 


movement?  Oh,  deep  and  subtle,  cute  and  cunning 
Dr.  May!  This  good  man  is  opposed  to  the  machine. 
He  is  the  hopper  into  which  is  poured  half  the  unclean  grists 
that  are  ground  out  in  it.  He  is  the  smut-mill,  while  the 
Honorable  David  McClure  is  the  turbine  under-shot  wheel 
that  drives  the  machinery.  The  action  of  the  State  Central 
Committee  is  also  significant.  Now  we  quote  from  a  com- 
munication sent  us  for  publication  : 

"Mr.  P.  B.  Cornwall  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  Dick  Chute  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Cam- 
paign Committee.  These  two  worthies  have  been  for  years 
identified  with  the  machine— P.  B.  Cornwall  being  the  pliant 
tool,  and  Dick  Chute  the  active  manager.  They  called  to- 
gether a  meeting  of  certain  ward  presidents,  who  were  en- 
tirely in  their  own  interests,  together  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  County  Committee,  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the 
system  adopted  by  the  County  Committee.  We  thus  see 
that  wherever  any  opposition  has  been  displayed,  whether  in 
the  clubs,  or  in  the  County  Committee,  it  originated  from 
the  bosses,  who  have  so  long  oppressed  and  misruled  San 
Francisco,  and  who  were  driven  out  of  the  Republican  party 
at  the  last  election,  and  who  endeavored  to  revenge  them- 
selves bv  throwing  their  entire  weight  with  the  Democratic 
party.  They  are  an  incubus  to  any  party,  retarding  its  pro- 
gress and  imperiling  its  success.  Where  one  vote  will  be 
lost  to  the  party  through  their  influence,  a  hundred  will  be 
secured  from  the  better  element  of  the  opposing  parties, 
when  it  is  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
is  against  bossism  in  politics." 

The  machine  is  on  its  last  legs  in  San  Francisco.  It  has 
not  even  power  to  harm  the  party.  Let  the  County  Com- 
mittee go  resolutely  forward,  give  us  representative,  property- 
owning  delegates  to  a  municipal  convention.  At  the  con- 
vention give  us  a  good  ticket,  and  it  will  command  the 
support  of  all  reputable  and  honorable  citizens  of  both  par- 
ties, and  it  will  drive  the  Bulletin  to  its  support,  or  to  the 
alternative  of  supporting  a  straight-out  Democratic  ticket. 


THE    FAMOUS    DIAMOND    WEDDING. 


One    Day. 
I  sunned  myself  in  happiness  all  day ; 

The  very  earth  seemed  glad,  and  smiled  to  me ; 
The  world,  rejoicing,  taught  my  heart  to  say. 

Love,  life,  and  light  are  all  in  harmony. 

And  oh,  my  love,  the  glory  of  that  day 
Made  me  forget  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

And,  even  when  the  twilight  passed  away, 
I  still  looked  back  to  when  the  day  begun. 

And  oh,  my  sweet,  in  shadows  of  the  night 
I  feel  a  radiance  that  I  can  not  see; 

I  still  translate  the  darkness  into  light, 

And  in  my  dreams  my  day  is  still  with  thee. 
September,  1882.  Saka  Jewett. 


The  "click"  which  some  writers  have  noted  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  speech  of  Cetewayo  and  his  suite,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette^  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Zulu  tongue.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  many  barbarous  languages,  though  the  clicking  of 
the  Hottentots  seems  to  be  the  most  elaborate,  or  at  all 
events  the  best  known.  Mr.  Cust,  in  a  paper  published  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  says ;  "  The  great  feature  of  the  [Hotten- 
tot] language  is  the  existence  of  four  clicks,  formed  by 
different  positions  of  the  tongue  ;  the  dental  click  is  almost 
identical  with  the  sound  of  indignation  not  unfrequently 
uttered  by  Europeans  ;  the  lateral  click  is  the  sound  with 
which  horses  are  stimulated  to  action  ;  the  guttural  click  is 
not  unlike  the  popping  of  a  champagne  cork  ;  and  the  palatal 
click  is  compared  to  the  cracking  of  a  whip."  He  adds  that 
the  Bushman,  in  addition  to  the  four  clicks  of  the  Hottentot 
language,  has  a  fifth,  sixth,  and  sometimes  a  seventh  and  an 
eighth  click.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  philological  au- 
thorities declare  that  the  Hottentot  is  entirely  distinct  from 
other  languages  spoken  by  black  races,  and  is  of  kin  to  the 
Hamitic  languages  of  white  races  of  North  Africa.  For  in- 
stance, the  Kabyles,  or  Berbers,  of  Algeria  click.  Mr.  Bar- 
clay (in  his  "  Mountain  Life  in  Algeria")  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  remark  this  elocutionary  habit  among  them.  He 
understood  their  "  click"  to  express  assent,  and  when  several 
Kabyles  "  assented  "  together,  he  says  it  was  "  like  so  many 
pistols  being  cocked." 


A  letter  from  Rome  to  the  New  York  Sun  says  :  "  One 
of  the  most  difficult  features  of  the  examination  of  young 
graduates  is  the  translation  from  Greek.  Every  year  the 
professors  have  to  be  on  the  watch  for  new  tricks  devised  by 
the  students.  They  used  to  bribe  the  janitor,  and  give  him 
the  Greek  text,  which  was  conveyed  by  a  messenger  to  a 
good  scholar,  then  translated  and  copied  on  to  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  was  wrapped  around  a  steak  for  the  young  can- 
didate's breakfast.  Very  soon,  however,  these  and  similar 
tricks  were  detected,  and  this  year  such  rigor  was  displayed 
in  every  college  and  academy  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  cheat.  The  boys  of  Genoa  found  a  very  queer  way  to  get 
out  of  trouble.  During  the  examination,  while  the  boys  were 
struggling  with  their  grammars  and  dictionaries,  a  lady's 
voice  was  heard  in  the  street,  singing  very  loudly  and  beauti- 
fully the  popular  song,."  La  Stella  Confidente."  As  soon  as 
the  song  began,  the  boys  were  noticed  writing  very  quickly. 
Why?  Instead  of  the  well  known  words,  "  Stella  del  mio 
pensiero,"  and  so  forth,  the  lady  of  the  street  sang  the  literal 
translation  of  a  very  hard  passage  of  Plato's  dialogue, 
"Timasus,"  and  the  boys  thus  got  the  translation  in  good 
Italian.  The  scholastic  authorities  got  wind  of  it,  and  have 
refused  to  accept  the  Greek  examination  of  the  Lyceum  Cris- 
toforo  Colombo,  at  Genoa." 


We  understand  that  Colonel  Andrews  has  most  generously 
tendered  to  the  veterans  of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  for  their  Home  in  Napa,  a  benefit. 
This  is  to  be  a  grand  ball,  such  as  only  Colonel  Andrews 
can  give,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  after  the  election — per- 
haps on  Thanksgiving  Eve.  This  information  comes  too  late 
for  us  to  more  than  say  that  we  hope  he  will  have  every  en- 
couragement for  his  effort,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  a  grand 
success,  and  put  money  in  the  treasury  of  a  most  noble 
charity. 


The  telegraph  has  briefly  spoken  of  the  second  marriage 
of  Madame  Frances  Amelia  Bartlett-Oviedo,  whose  diamond 
wedding  with  Don  Esteban  Santa  Cruz  Oviedo  in  1859 
caused  a  social  sensation.  She  was  married  again  Septem- 
ber 6th  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  to  Colonel  Bodo  von 
Gliimer,  of  the  Mexican  Army.  The  ceremony  was  very 
quiet.  The  bride  is  a  handsome  blonde  of  fine  presence. 
Colonel  von  Gliimer  is  a  fine-looking  German,  thirty- nine 
years  old,  compactly  built,  of  florid  complexion,  with  a  fierce 
black  moustache.  He  was  dressed  in  the  Mexican  uniform. 
The  bride  has  lived  in  Havana  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Mrs.  von  Gliimer,  who  is  forty-three  years  of  age,  has  still 
a  large  landed  property  in  Cuba,  left  her  by  her  first  husband. 
Her  parents  are  dead,  and  she  has  no  children.  Colonel  von 
Gliimer  left  Germany  in  his  youth  and  came  to  America. 
There  are  many  persons  in  New  York  to  whom  the  mem- 
ory of  the  former  nuptials  of  Madame  Bartlett-Oviedo, 
twenty-three  years  ago,  with  its  lavish  splendor,  will  be  re- 
called to  mind  by  the  modest  wedding  yesterday.  The  inci- 
dents of  that  social  episode,  and  the  hostile  correspondence 
that  passed  between  the  father  of  the  bride  and  E.  C.  Sted- 
man,  because  of  the  publication  in  the  Trifame  of  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  poem,  "  The  Diamond  Wedding,"  were  published  far 
and  wide.  Francis  Amelia  Bartlett  was  the  daughter  of 
Lieutenant  W.  A.  Bartlett,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
was  also  the  first  American  alcalde  of  San  Francisco.  Miss 
Bartlett  was  very  beautiful,  and  reigned,  at  eighteen  years, 
the  undisputed  belle  of  New  York.  Tall  and  dignified,  with 
a  fair  complexion  and  light  blue  eyes,  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives proudly  pointed  out  her  resemblance  to  the  Empress 
Euge*nie,  of  France.  In  January,  1859,  Miss  Bartlett  met  a 
Cuban  gentleman,  Don  Esteban  Santa  Cruz  de  Oviedo.  He 
was  fifty-five  years  old,  swarthy  as  a  mulatto,  with  black 
eyes  that  set  off  a  countenance  of  resolute  earnestness. 
Wherever  he  went  the  story  of  his  vast  possessions,  his 
plantations  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  his  countless  slaves, 
preceded  him. 

Don  Esteban:s  visits  were  most  frequent  at  the  house  of 
Lieutenant  Bartlett.  The  beautiful  American  had  captured 
the  heart  of  the  wealthy  Cuban.  The  course  of  their  love  was 
smooth  and  serene  until  the  Cuban  Don  was  stricken  down 
with  fever  and  ague  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  Through  a 
wearying  illness  she  faithfully  nursed  him  back  to  health. 
After  his  convalescence  the  minds  of  the  affianced  pair  were 
absorbed  in  the  preparations  for  their  wedding.  The  daily 
papers  teemed  with  minute  details  of  the  fabulous  amounts 
expended.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  disbursed 
by  the  Cuban  with  lavish  prodigality.  The  trousseau  at  A. 
T.  Stewart's  was  said  to  have  cost  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
As  much  was  expended  at  Genin's,  and  at  Ball  &:  Black's. 
The  wedding  dress  cost  six  thousand  dollars,  and  was 
brought  from  Paris.  Tiffany's  coffers  were  swelled  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  also.  The  climax  was  reached 
when,  on  October  13,  1859,  Don  Esteban  was  married  to 
Miss  Bartlett.  The  bride  had  previously  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  of  her  husband,  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Archbishop  Hughes,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
Crowds  gathered  in  the  cathedral  hours  before  the  ceremony, 
until  finally  five  thousand  persons  were  present,  and  double 
that  number  filled  the  streets  outside.  Ladies  fainted  in  the 
crush  and  had  to  be  carried  away.  The  bishop's  voice  could 
not  be  heard  in  the  confusion.  The  bride's  dress  was  of 
white  satin,  and  an  elegant  veil  of  point  lace  extended  from 
her  head  to  her  feet,  and  beyond.  Her  fan  was  of  polonaise, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  four  rows  of  orient 
pearls  encircled  her  throat,  and  were  held  in  front  by  a  clasp 
of  diamonds.  Her  earrings  were  two  immense  pearls,  and 
her  brooch  of  diamonds  and  pearls  matched  the  same.  The 
police  had  to  guard  the  house.  The  gifts  of  the  groom  to 
the  bride  were  of  extraordinary  value,  among  them  being 
eighty  different  dresses. 

Elaborate  accounts  of  the  young  bride's  jewels  were  pub- 
lished all  over  the  country,  but  the  most  marked  attention 
was  directed  to  them  by  the  poem  of  Mr.  Stedman,  which 
appeared  in  the  Tribune  of  October  18,  1859.  A  stanza  of 
the  poem  runs  thus  : 

'*  In  they  swept,  all  riches  and  grace. 
Silks  and  satins  and  Honiton  lace  ; 
In  they  swept  from  the  dazzled  sun, 
And  soon  in  the  church  the  deed  was  done. 
Three  prelates  stood  on  the  chancel  high  — 
A  knot,  that  gold  and  silver  can  buy, 
Gold  and  silver  may  yet  untie. 

Unless  it  is  tightly  fastened ; 
What's  worth  doing  at  all's  worth  doing  well. 
And  the  sale  of  a  young  Manhattan  belle 

Is  not  to  be  pushed  or  hastened. 
So  two  Very-Reverends  graced  the  scene, 
And  the  tall  Archbishop  stood  between. 

By  prayer  and  fasting  chastened ; 
The  Pope  himself  would  have  come  from  Rome, 
But  urgent  matters  kept  him  at  home. 
Haply  these  robed  prelates  thought 
Their  words  were  the  power  that  tied  the  knot ; 
But  another  power  that  love-knot  tied, 
And  I  saw  the  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  bride  — 
A  glistening,  priceless,  and  marvelous  chain, 
Coiled  with  diamonds  again*  and  again, 

As  befits  a  diamond-wedding ; 
Yet  still  'twas  a  chain — I  thought  she  knew  it, 
And  half  way  longed  for  the  will  to  undo  it, 
By  the  secret  tears  she  was  shedding." 
Lieutenant  Bartlett  sent  a  challenge  to  the  author.  But  for 
the  intervention  of  friends  a  duel  would  probably  have  been 
the  immediate  result  of  the  poem.  As  it  was,  considerable 
bitterness  was  felt  by  the  family  of  the  bride  toward  the  poet 
for  many  years.  Eventually  good  feeling  was  established, 
and  it  was  at  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Stedman  that  Secretary 
Stanton  had  Lieutenant  Bartlett  afterward  transferred  to  a 
comfortable  post  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Madame  Oviedo  did 
not  so  soon  forgive  the  poet.  With  her  husband  she  traveled 
in  Europe  for  a  year  after  her  marriage  and  then  they  lived 
on  his  plantations  in  Cuba,  Twelve  years  ago  Don  Esteban 
died,  leaving  his  immense  estate  to  his  wife.  They  had  no 
children.  Two  years  ago  she  requested  E.  C.  Benedict,  the 
Broad  Street  banker,  to  bring  about  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Stedman.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Benedict,  and  all  asperi- 
ties of  the  past  were  forgotten.  The  author  and  the  hero- 
ine of  "The  Diamond  Wedding"  have  remained,  ever  since, 
constant  friends. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


The  Austrian  empress,  while  on  a  little  country  excursion 
with  her  usual  retinue,  stopped  at  an  inn  for  refreshments. 
Being  heated,  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  hung  it  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  where  a  playful  puppy  made  such  mischief 
with  it  before  anybody's  attention  was  attracted  as  to  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  further  wear.  Of  course,  every  lady  in  the 
party  offered  her  own  hat  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  was 
damaged,  but  the  empress  took  the  whim  to  finish  the  ex- 
cursion without  any  other  head-covering  than  that  supplied 
by  nature.  Being  observed  in  this  fashion  by  some  ladies 
of  the  stylish  world,  who  are  eager  to  imitate  anything  that 
royalty  does,  the  practice  of  appearing  in  public  without  hat 
or  bonnet  came  into  general  vogue.  The  morning  prome- 
nades became  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  elegantly 
arranged  heads  of  hair  devoid  of  any  covering,  and  on  Sun- 
day the  same  fashion  was  followed  in  church.  To  such  ex- 
tent was  this  becoming  the  rage,  says  the  Vienna  Tageblatt^ 
that  milliners  grew  alarmed,  and  clamored  at  court  about  it, 
whereupon  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  empress's  hat- 
less  excursion  was  issued  from  official  sources,  and  published 
to  the  social  world.  This  put  an  end  to  the  new  fashion, 
hat-makers  were  happy  once  more,  and  fashionable  circles 
were  again  at  peace. 

An  American  lady,  who  was  invited  to  a  country  house  in 
England  for  three  days,  and  who  took  one  large  trunk  with 
her,  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  its  size,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  her  visit.  While  she  was  taking  her  tea  she  apolo- 
gized for  this  to  her  hostess,  who  later  said  to  her,  quite 
anxiously,  "  My  dear,  all  your  things  can't  have  come.     Betts 

tells  me  there  was  only  one  trunk."    After  that  Mrs. 

never  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  her  reasons  for  her 
portmanteaus  and  boxes  when  she  went  visiting. 


A  little  incident  recently  happened  at  a  prominent  fash- 
ionable summer  resort  near  the  Hub,  which  has  caused  quite 
a  breeze  (which  is  still  blowing.)  It  seems  that  a  very  hand- 
some and  accomplished  young  lady  has,  since  her  arrival  a 
few  weeks  ago,  been  captivating  the  hearts  of  several  so- 
ciety gentlemen,  an  engagement  being  reported  to  have  al- 
ready taken  place,  the  fortunate  gentleman  being  well  known 
in  New  York  society.  A  few  days  after  the  engagement,  so 
the  story  goes,  the  young  lady  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
from  her  lover  a  present  of  a  beautiful  pair  of  garters,  which 
she  accepted  as  all  right  and  proper  under  the  circumstances. 
This  present  is  what  has  caused  the  breeze.  The  young  lady 
indiscreetly,  but  naturally,  displayed  to  several  of  her  most 
intimate  lady  friends  the  garters  which  had  been  presented 
to  her,  and  which  she  was  wearing.  They  were  much  ad- 
mired, particularly  the  clasps,  which  were  brilliantly  set 
with  jewels.  A  jealous  rival  of  the  young  lady  soon  made 
the  particulars  of  this  little  incident  known  among  the  prin- 
cipal gossips  (or  Mrs.  Grundys)  at  the  hotels,  who  soon  were 
discussing  the  matter  of  the  impropriety  of  any  gentleman 
giving,  or  any  lady  accepting,  garters  as  a  present.  The 
young  couple  have  been  very  freely  criticised. 


Etiquette  in  Germany  forbids  the  carrying  of  parcels,  no 
matter  how  small,  by  a  gentleman.  Under  immense  pressure 
of  necessity,  a  lady  may  take  home  in  her  own  hands  a  small 
purchase,  or  carry  a  book  or  roll  of  music  to  the  house  of  a 
friend.  When  a  dressmaker  comes  to  try  on  a  little  walking 
jacket,  a  small  boy  must  needs  walk  behind,  bearing  the 
garment  on  his  arm.  An  officer  can  not  under  any  circum- 
stances carry  anything  when  in  uniform. 


The  styles  of  dress  for  ceremonial  occasions  have  under- 
gone several  marked  changes  within  a  few  years.  The  aris- 
tocracy and  people  of  family  in  England — for  no  other  rea- 
son, that  we  can  see,  than  because  Mrs.  Mushroom  Shoddy, 
and  Mrs.  Greengrocer,  and  Mrs.  Tallow  Chandler  had  as 
much  money  to  spend  as  they,  and  could  imitate  them  in 
costly  attire  and  ornament — introduced  a  marked  innova- 
tion upon  the  style  of  dress  for  weddings  and  parties.  Gloves 
were  omitted,  the  fair  white  hand  of  the  "real  lady  and 
gentleman"  thereby  making  a  noticeable  contrast  to  the 
stubby  red  member  of  the  plebeian  parties  who  imitated 
them.  The  plainest  morning  suits  were  chosen,  instead  of 
full  dress,  that  the  difference  in  manner  and  carriage  might 
be  the  more  strongly  marked.  This  fashion  was  soon 
adopted  here.  In  the  most  elegant  circles,  gentlemen  ap- 
peared without  gloves,  carried  opera-hats  to  parties  and 
balls,  wore  frock-coats,  red  cravats,  and  lavender-colored 
trousers  to  full-dress  parties  and  receptions,  and  many 
stylish  weddings  were  celebrated  where  the  lady,  in  full  bridal 
attire,  had  bare  hands,  and  the  groom  was  dressed  as  if  he 
were  just  going  to  the  races.  At  balls  the  same  fashion  was 
introduced,  and  we  have  seen  the  full  imprint  of  many  a 
bare,  sweaty  hand  on  the  back  of  a  light  silk  of  exquisite 
hue,  where  the  lady  had  received  this  mark  from  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been  her  partner  in  the  waltz.  The  first  to  re- 
bel against  this  custom  was  society  at  Washington.  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  tfee  senators  and  judges  put  their 
heads  together,  and  voted  the  fashion  vulgar  and  unbecom- 
ing. Since  then  there  has  been  a  decided  reaction  against 
it  everywhere  ;  and,  although  it  is  adhered  to  by  some,  the 
more  dignified  and  sensible  of  those  who  give  tone  to  soci- 
ety throughout  the  country  have  gone  back  to  nearly  the  full 
dress  of  the  previous  order.  At  the  same  time,  the  stiff  rule 
having  once  been  broken,  there  is  more  independence  than 
formerly  in  attire  on  ceremonial  occasions,  and  people  of 
standing  are  allowed,  without  severe  criticism,  to  consult 
their  own  tastes  and  preferences  as  to  style  and  detail. 


"I  have  just  returned,"  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  "from 
a  visit  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  Norman  watering-places  — 
Dieppe,  Trouville,  Havre,  Etretat,  Cabourg,  Parame*.  He 
who  has  seen  one  of  them  has  seen  them  all.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  at  Trouville  the  beach  is  of  sand,  while  at 
Havre  it  is  of  pebbles;  at  Trouville  the  ladies  must  display 
at  least  five  toilettes  a  day,  whereas  at  Etretat  three  suffice. 
Otherwise  there  is  little  difference  to  note.  Everywhere  you 
find  big  hotels,  big  tables  d'hote,  Anglo-Saxon  colonies, 
s's  pale  ale,  a  contingent  of  the  demi-monde,  half  a  dozen 


elegant  card- sharpers,  a  mixed  odor  of  seaweed,  patchouli, 
corylopsis,  ylang-ylang,  and  mutton-cutlets,  and  everywhere 
a  casino.  At  a  French  watering-place  the  casino  is  the 
centre  around  which  all  the  life  gravitates.  On  the  terrace 
of  the  casino  the  visitors  promenade  and  show  off  their 
fixings,  triumphs  of  the  Parisian  milliner's  art  ;  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  casino  the  ladies  display  their  shoulders  ;  in  the 
card-room  dearie",  baccarat,  and  chouette  rage  as  fiercely  as 
in  any  Paris  club  ;  in  the  reading-room  are  all  the  Paris 
papers  ;  in  the  cafe"  may  be  found  all  the  deleterious  drinks 
with  which  civilization  is  cursed  ;  in  the  restaurant  you  may 
have  dinners  as  dear  as  at  Paris;  in  the  little  theatre  are 
held  interminable  concerts  and  dramatic  performances  by 
Parisian  stars.  You  even  have  Parisian  bric-ci-brac  dealers, 
with  curiosities  imported  direct  from  Paris.  In  short,  life  at 
a  French  watering-place  is  simply  a  combination  of  Parisian 
life  with  its  excitement,  its  late  hours,  its  frivolity,  its  wear- 
ing tyranny,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  fatigue  of  sea- 
bathing, and  the  elaborate  toilet  connected  therewith." 


The  New  York  Swfs  correspondent,  describing  a  party  at 
Marlborough  House,  which  closed  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
share  in  the  hospitalities  of  the  London  season,  says  :  "  His 
Royal  Highness  did  not  care  to  hide  his  growing  partiality 
for  the  Hebraic  race,  as  represented  by  a  lovely  Belgian, 
Madame  Lambert  The  tribute  of  admiration  he  so  lav- 
ishly poured  at  her  feet  was,  perhaps,  not  unmixed  with 
gratitude,  the  favorite  of  the  day  being  a  Rothschild  ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  prince  is  indebted  to  that  house  for 
the  loan  of  not  inconsiderable  sums.  Their  coffers  are  the 
inexhaustible  mint  which  is  ever  coining  fresh  supplies  for 
the  extravagance  or  impecuniousness  of  crowned  heads." 


The  desire  to  adorn  themselves  with  something  approach- 
ing jewelry  without  unlocking  the  jewel-cases,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  securely  closed  for  the  summer  months,  has  in- 
duced ladies  to  adopt  all  kinds  of  odd  ornaments  in  the 
shape  of  platina  and  silver  brooches.  Caterpillars,  with  eyes 
of  red  and  green  enamel,  and  bristles  of  colored  silk  pro- 
truding from  their  sides — the  latest  and  most  ingenious  de- 
vice of  the  Parisian  jeweler — parrots  in  every  color  of  the 
rainbow  ;  portly  pigs  and  clumsy  elephants,  are  used  to 
fasten  knots  of  ribbon  and  lace,  to  attach  the  bouquet  of 
flowers  which  not  infrequently  adorns  the  parasol,  and  to 
confirm  the  position  of  a  drooping  plume  on  a  Gainsborough 
hat.  Chatelaines  are  also  more  than  admissible.  Summer 
life  makes  the  wearing  of  a  watch  almost  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity, and  in  no  form  can  a  lady  carry  a  watch  with  grace 
but  when  attached  to  a  chatelaine.  A  small  watch  of  dull 
Pompeiian  red,  encircled  with  tiny  diamonds,  was  worn  with 
great  effect  from  the  waist  of  a  white  cashmere  dress,  ac- 
companied with  a  flacon  of  silver  wrought  in  a  Moorish  de- 
sign, and  surmounted  with  an  owl's  head  carved  in  lapis 
lazuli.  A  small  mirror  set  in  tortoise-shell  and  gilt  was  an- 
other ornament  on  this  original  chatelaine. 


At  a  recent  London  garden  party  short  costumes  were 
universally  adopted,  and  the  Embassadress  ot  Austria  scored 
a  triumph  by  the  exquisite  smallness  and  delicacy  of  her 
feet.  As  she  was  seen  ascending  the  steps  leading  tc  the 
terrace,  those  fairy  shoes  twinkled  in  seeming  derision  of 
the  very  different  ones  belonging  to  the  two  royal  princesses 
of  England,  between  whom  the  noble  foreigner  was  walking. 
Their  skirts  might  advantageously  and  becomingly  have 
been  lengthened.  Two  bystanders  were  irresistibly  reminded 
of  the  remark  uttered  by  a  burly  Flemish  burgher,  on  seeing 
in  Brussels  a  little  dame  stepping  into  her  carriage  :  "Thun- 
der and  lightning !  there  is  the  Countess  A.  going  out  with 
my  feet." 

The  present  craving  for  the  beautiful,  says  the  Boston 
Gazette^  is  shown  in  the  painted  fans  which  have  been 
brought  out  for  the  fall  and  winter  season.  White  satin  fans, 
in  all  the  tints  of  ivory,  cream,  and  pearl,  display  the  most 
exquisite  floral  decorations.  Bunches  and  trailing  sprays  of 
roses,  passion-flowers,  nasturtiums,  lilies  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  painted  on  the  satin  mounts,  and  so  natural  are  they 
you  are  tempted  to  pluck  them.  The  designs  are  often  car- 
ried down  on  the  sticks,  which  are  generally  of  ivory  or 
pearl,  either  carved  or  inlaid.  For  instance,  a  large  white 
satin  fan  mounted  on  ivory  has  a  gorgeous  trail  of  nastur- 
tiums crossing  its  shining  surface  and  drooping  over  the 
sticks,  inlaid  with  metals  corresponding  in  color  tothe  flower 
represented.  The  flower  painting  seen  on  "  a  frivolous  fan  " 
of  this  year  of  grace  is  an  effort  of  real  art  and  deserving  of  a 
name.  One  wonders  who  the  unknown  artist  can  be,  and  if 
in  the  future  some  great  painter  may  not  father  these  love 
children  of  his  brush,  and  remember  the  days  when  he  was 
glad  to  make  the  pot  boil  by  painting  milady's  fan.  Who- 
soever the  artist,  his  work  is  thoroughly  charming  and  wor- 
thy of  all  praise. 


Egyptian  designs  are  now  all  the  rage  for  novelties.  A 
happy  young  married  countess  in  Paris  heads  her  writing- 
paper  with  the  symbol  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  for  happy 
marriage — two  partridges  on  a  tuft  of  greensward — and  the 
celebrated  Madame  Edouard  Adam  has  hers  inscribed  with 
an  ibis  beneath  a  crescent. 


This  is  called  a  season  of  "nobby  shoes,"  says  an  Eastern 
journal.  No  man  wears  boots  nowadays,  except  when  he 
goes  a-fishing.  Patent-leather  shoes  with  silk  tops  are  the 
finest  in  the  market,  and  cost  from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars. 
A  great  many  of  the  cloth-top  shoes  are  in  demand,  and  the 
custom  shoemakers  have  abundance  of  work.  More  than 
ever  is  there  a  demand  for  neatly  fitting  shoes,  not  only  for 
the  full-pursed  buyers,  but  every  person  who  gives  any 
thought  to  personal  appearance  will  have  a  neat  and  trim 
shoe,  and  such  a  shoe  may  be  obtained  for  considerably  less 
than  the  prices  given,  else  some  would  go  barefoot.  It  is 
said  that  unmarried  men  wear  shoes  a  size  too  small  on  all 
important  occasions,  and  a  shoe  one  or  two  sizes  too  large 
later  in  life.  Shoemaking  has  become  as  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult as  watchmaking.  In  the  large  cities  shoemakers  are 
gathered  from  other  countries — from  Paris,  London,  and 
Berlin. 


THE    REGULAR    ARMY. 


By    an    Army    Officer. 


Owing  to  a  prolonged  peace  the  array  of  the  United  States  has  been 
almost  forgotten.  Many  worthy  people,  especially  at  the  Eastern 
States,  scarcely  realize  that  there  is  one,  or  the  necessity  for  any,  while 
its  condition  and  efficiency  seem  to  be  of  little  interest,  even  to  the 
better  informed.  In  the  course  of  events,  however,  the  time  must  re- 
turn when  the  military  arm  will  again  become  prominent.  History 
teaches  that  wars  are  inevitable  ;  that  they  are  periodical  and  unavoid- 
able in  the  experience  of  all  governments  of  whatever  form  ;  and  not 
more  than  other  nations  can  it  be  hoped  that  we  may  escape. 

European  powers  continue  their  armies  on  a  war  footing  ;  our  In- 
dian difficulties  continue  ;  the  Mormon  question  is  still  a  problem,  and 
our  domestic  affairs  in  other  directions  are  certainly  not  satisfactory — 
the  latter  owing  to  the  elements  of  social  discord  so  rapidly  increasing 
among  the  unemployed  classes  of  nearly  all  the  large  cities,  recruited 
from  an  unprecedented  foreign  immigration.  As  the  Argonaut  has 
already  so  forcibly  expressed  it  :  "  We  are  becoming  the  penal  settle- 
ment for  the  world's  criminals,  the  asylum  for  the  destitute,  the  house 
of  refuge  for  the  devilish."  Vicious  outgrowths  of  an  overcrowded 
European  civilization  are  strong,  aggressive,  and  defiant,  and  must 
finally  necessitate  the  presence  of  force  to  preserve  the  national  integ- 
rity.    These  are  important  facts. 

A  superficial  writer  (John  Roach,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
last  year)  made  the  following  statement:  "The  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment has  always  been  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing, 
army  and  navy,  to  eat  up  the  substance  and  place  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  but  has  been  to  maintain  the  nucleus  of  an 
army,  and  to  rely  for  defense  upon  the  militia.  Soldiers  can  be  called 
out,  volunteers  enlisted,  and  march  away  in  a  day."  The  fallacy  and 
absurdity  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  are  too  apparent  to  an  intelligent 
mind  to  merit  discussion,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  rebellion  should  be  so  soon  forgotten.  None  are  better  qualified  to 
judge  the  comparative  value  of  raw  and  undisciplined  troops  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  than  those  who  will  read  this— who,  as  officers  of 
volunteers,  were  hurried  to  the  front  without  preparation  in  the  early 
days  of  the  rebellion-.  Nor  will  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  or 
St.  Louis  soon  forget  what  it  was  to  rely  upon  the  local  militia  for  pro- 
tection from  their  own  rioters,  and  the  feeling  of  security  which  followed 
the  advent  of  the  small  detachments  of  United  States  troops  called  in 
from  the  frontier  to  their  assistance.  The  logic  of  events  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  society  and  the  people  will  eventually  demand  from  the  gen- 
eral government  that  protection  and  absolute  security  of  life  and  prop- 
erty which  an  adequate  and  available  armed  body  can  only  afford. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  a  larger  army, 
either  by  an  array  of  significant  facts  or  strength  of  argument.  Public 
sentiment  can  not  yet  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  standing  army. 
The  sound  of  the  words  is  distasteful  from  historical  association,  and 
prejudice  can  not  be  answered  with  reason.  At  present,  then,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  small  army,  or  "nucleus,"  which  is  author- 
ized. This  consists  of  twenty-five  thousand  enlisted  men,  (or  would,  if 
fully  recruited,  which  it  is  not,)  including  Indian  scouts,  and  excepting 
the  signal  service,  (though  numerous  details  from  the  army  proper  are 
regularly  performing  signal  duty,  both  as  officers  and  soldiers,)  and  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  commissioned  officers,  including 
all  branches  of  the  service.  To  which  is  to  be  added  the  retired  list, 
limited  to  four  hundred,  excepting  as  provided  by  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  for  officers  who  are  sixty-four  years  old,  or  have  served  forty 
years.  Of  this  number  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
enlisted  men  and  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  commissioned  offi- 
cers compose  the  line,  or  fighting  strength — this  being  divided  into 
ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  five  of  artillery,  and  twenty-five  of  infantry. 
(Included  in  these  figures  are  the  four  remaining  colored  regiments — 
two  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry.)  From  the  officers  of  these  forty 
regiments,  in  the  event  of  another  war,  must  be  largely  drawn  the 
organizers  of  new  troops,  as  well  as  many  who  would  hold  high  rank, 
and  command  volunteer  soldiers  in  the  field. 

It  will  be  admitted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  officer  is  the  most 
important  element  for  consideration  —  his  degree  of  efficiency,  and 
promise  for  the  future;  for  without  competent  officers  there  can  not 
be  good  soldiers  or  a  good  army.  The  questions  then  naturally  arise  : 
Are  our  officers  competent?  And  will  they  fill  the  requirements?  To 
which  it  may  be  replied,  that  prominent  American  generals  who  have 
visited  Europe  since  the  close  of  the  war,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
observation  of  its  armies,  have  reported  that  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  compare  favorably  with  any  who  came  under  their  notice  ; 
that  none  are  superior.  This  seems  quite  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  continue,  in  order  that  Ameri- 
can officers  may  meet  the  expectation  of  the  nation  when  future  occa- 
sion renders  the  array  conspicuous. 

To  preserve  the  ambition  of  any  class  or  profession,  a  stimulus  is 
necessary.  That  stimulus  to  an  army  officer  is  the  hope  of  promotion. 
In  the  nature  of  a  military  life  there  can  be,  and  there  is,  no  other.  Re- 
move this  prospect,  particularly  among  younger  officers,  and  what  re- 
mains to  encourage  that  zeal  for  the  profession  which  is  indispensable, 
and  without  which  the  choicest  material  will  rapidly  deteriorate?  Since 
the  organization  of  our  army,  promotion  ha^  never  been  so  slow  as  at 
present,  with  a  prospect,  unless  a  vigorous  remedy  is  speedily  applied, 
of  even  a  more  gloomy  condition  of  affairs  in  this  respect  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  military  service  offers  but  little  encouragement  to 
officers  of  the  lower  grades  who  have  already  served  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  while  for  the  younger  men  now  graduating  from  the  military 
academy  and  joining  their  regiments  it  seems  almost  hopeless.  The 
number  of  years  passed  in  each  subordinate  grade  is  simply  discourag- 
ing. In  the  "  old  army"  (previous  to  the  rebellion)  promotion  in  the 
artillery  was,  even  then,  comparatively  slow;  but  in  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry regiments,  officers  who  entered  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two 
and  twenty-five  usually  served  from  three  to  four  years  only  as  second 
lieutenants,  reaching  the  first  step  several  years  before  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  a  captaincy  within  ten  years  from  the  original  entry  into  the  service. 
A  very  remarkable  difference  in  the  rate  of  advancement  is  now  the 
case,  as  will  appear. 

The  official  array  register  for  January,  1882,  affords  the  following  in- 
formation :  In  the  artillery— always  the  slowest — the  five  second-lieu- 
tenants next  for  promotion  in  their  regiments  have  an  average  length 
of  service  in  that  grade  of  more  than  seven  years.  The  five  first-lieu- 
tenants of  artillery  next  for  promotion,  an  average  of  more  than  seven- 
teen years  service.  In  the  infantry,  the  twenty-five  second-lieutenants 
next  for  promotion  have  an  average  service  of  about  eight  years  ;  and 
the  twenty-five  first-lieutenants,  an  average  of  over  fifteen  years.  In 
the  cavalry  some  improvement  may  be  observed.  The  ten  second-lieu- 
tenants next  for  promotion  have  an  average  service  of  about  six  years  ; 
and  the  ten  first-lieutenants,  an  average  of  more  than  eleven.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  years  have  been  served  in  each  of  the  grades 
mentioned,  and  do  not  include  the  total  length  of  service  of  these  offi- 
cers. The  latter,  however,  may  be  easily  seen  by  combining  the  aver- 
ages of  the  separate  grades  in  each  arm  of  the  service. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  this  unfortunate  condition  are  well 
known  and  easily  understood  by  those  who  may  feel  a  sufficient  inter- 
est to  examine  the  subject.  They  may  be  briefly  stated  as  having  par- 
tially grown  out  of  the  promotion  wfcich  occurred  early  in  the  war, 
which  left  many  comparatively  young  men  high  in  rank  ;  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  array  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  its  establishment  on  a  "peace  footing" — twenty-nine  regi- 
ments being  added,  the  officers  of  which.,  to  a  large  extent,  having  been 
appointed  from  those  who  had  served  as  volunteers  ;  and  a  very  large 
reduction  and  consolidation  of  regiments  which  was  made  by  Congress 
in  1870,  by  which  the  natural  and  uniform  plan  of  promoting  through 
the  subordinate  grades  was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  prevented. 
(concluded  next  week.] 


Baronets  seem  to  be  often  at  a  low  ebb  nowadays.  Sir  Somebody 
Wraxall  has  worked  in  a  store  at  Brighton,  and  Sir  Richard  Emanue 
Moore,  who  died  lately,  was  at  one  time  a  third-class  turnkey  at  Spike 
Island,  Cork  harbor.  A  final  effort  to  open  a  coal  store  in  his  son's 
name,  failed  for  want  of  capital. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SIBYL    SARTORYS'S    PERIL. 


The  Pits  that  Line  the  Pathway  of  Life  ha  London  Town. 


One  evening  (I  think  that  it  was  the  first  night  of  the  re- 
vival of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  Lyceum)  Jack  Sartorys 
and  his  wife  occupied  a  box  there,  which,  after  much  difficulty, 
as  he  averred,  Colonel  Dunkirque,  of  the  "  Heavies,"  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure.  As  a  general  rule,  Colonel 
Dunkirque  was  not  in  the  habit  of  presenting  first-night 
boxes  to  his  friends  unless  he  had  some  object  to  gain.  Peo- 
ple suggested  that  it  was  a  ruse  on  his  part  to  win  Jack's 
good  graces — especially  the  smiles  of  Jack's  wife  ;  but  then 
people  might  have  lied — they  frequently  do  in  such  matters 
— and  yet  for  once  they  were  right. 

Dunkirque  was  a  notorious  Lovelace,  as  handsome  a  man 
as  you  would  see  anywhere — a  man  whose  appearance  was 
hailed  with  inward  tribulation  and  groaning  by  poor  devils 
who  had  not  the  pluck  to  kick  him  out  of  their  houses  when 
his  attentions  grew  too  pronounced.  It  was  rumored,  too, 
that  his  doings  lately  had  been  very  shady — so  shady  that 
his  friends  (he  had  many  friends)  all  predicted  that  he  would 
speedily  have  to  bolt  from  the  impending  clutches  of  those 
ministering  fiends,  Messrs.  Shylock  &  Co. 

Sibyl  Sartorys  was  a  very  handsome  woman — dangerously 
handsome.  She  had  masses  of  golden  hair,  which  did  not 
owe  its  sunny  tints  to  some  vile  wash,  arched  red  lips,  sweet 
blue  eyes,  a  soft  white  neck,  and  a  complexion  of  dazzling 
fairness.  In  addition  to  these  charms,  she  possessed  a  knack 
of  pleasing  people  when  she  chose  to  take  the  trouble,  and 
was  also  very  popular  in  her  own  immediate  circle.  Jack 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  in  his  usual  impulsive,  headlong 
manner  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  always  thought  her  a  trifle 
hard  and  unsympathetic.  There  was  sometimes  a  look  in  her 
sweet  eyes  not  entirely  acquiescent  when  Jack  had  intimated 
something  of  which  she  disapproved.  Having  said  what  he 
wanted,  Jack  generally  let  her  have  her  own  way,  and  so  the 
impending  storm  always  blew  over — for  a  time.  She  de- 
manded absolute  slavery  from  him,  and  accepted  his  devotion 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Club  friends,  amusements,  all  had  to 
give  way  to  this  little  autocrat's  imperious  mandates ;  and 
poor  Jack  was  spoiled  for  us. 

Yet  he  was  very  happy.  In  her  softer  moments,  preju- 
diced as  I  was,  I  could  but  admit  the  charm  of  her  sweet, 
low  voice,  and  the  winning  eyes  which  could  have  lured  a 
babe  from  its  mother's  arms.  But  I  often  imagined  that  her 
thoughtlessness  would  one  day  bring  her  to  grief.  She  had 
such  a  superb  contempt  for  the  conventionalities.  You  and 
I,  gentle  reader,  know  better.  We  bow  down  to  and  wor- 
ship Mrs.  Grundy  as  if  we  liked  her ;  but  do  we  ?  I  think 
not. 

Dunkirque  did  despise  the  conventionalities  and  decencies 
of  life — nay,  he  outraged  them  persistently.  He  had  always 
some  confidante  to  whom  he  unbosomed  himself  of  his 
troubles  with  those  free-lances,  the  money-lenders.  Dipped 
as  he  was,  he  contrived  to  get  through  as  much  money  as  of 
old.  His  horses  and  dinners  were  the  best  in  town — men 
eagerly  sought  to  ride  the  one  and  to  eat  the  other.  I  think 
Sibyl  Sartorys  alone  knew  how  soon  there  would  be  neither 
— how  quickly  the  bubble  must  burst,  and  Dunkirque  hide 
his  diminished  head  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  some  little, 
fifth-rate  continental  town.  And  yet  she  fancied  that  she 
loved  him.  Had  he  been  prosperous,  happy,  gay,  she  would 
not  have  done  so  ;  but  as  he  was  going  to  the  dogs,  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  accompany 
him. 

"Who  is  it  says  that  women  always  wreck  themselves  with 
their  best  impulses? 

In  person  Dunkirque  was  tall  and  well  built,  but  there 
was  an  indefinable  something  in  his  face  which  betrayed  that 
he  had  not  long  to  live.  All  the  Dunkirques  had  died  of 
consumption  before  their  fortieth  year,  and  the  colonel  was 
thirty-five.  With  this  sword  hanging  over  him,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  sorry — at  least  the  women  thought  so — 
for  his  misspent  life.  Men  were  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
made  the  most  of  the  situation,  and  posed  for  that  effect 
But  then  men  are  such  unfeeling  beings  ;  they  have  none  of 
the  finer  sympathies  of  their  wives — their  mission  is  to  pay 
bills  and  be  generally  useful. 

That  evening  things  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  climax — 
a  deuced  unpleasant  one,  too,  for  poor  Jack.  When  Capulet 
said  to  the  maskers, 

' '  I  have  seen  the  day 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please," 
Mrs.   Sartorys's  eyes  met  Dunkirque's,  and  drooped  in  a 
half-shamefaced  but  still  tender  way.     It  was  not  a  look  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  on  the  face  of  my  wife  when  talking 
with  another  man  ;  though,  having  provided  Jack  with  his 
first  pony,  and  piloted  him  across  country  at  the  early  age 
of  seven,  I  am  looked  upon  as  an  old  fogy  who  is  not  en- 
titled to  express  any  direct  opinion.     Perhaps  my  ideas  are 
rather  old-fashioned — wholesomely  so.- 

Jack  did  not  notice  what  was  going  on.  He  loved  his  wife 
too  dearly  even  to  dream  of  such  infamy.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful experience  to  him  to  listen  to  the  balcony  scene,  and  to 
follow  the  hapless  fortunes  of  the  star-crossed  lovers,  al- 
though he  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  Romeo  would  be 
a  little  less  intellectual  and  a  trifle  more  impressive  with  the 
lovely  Juliet.  Practically,  his  wife  and  Dunkirque  were 
alone — Jack  told  me  all  this  long  afterward  without  attach- 
ing any  importance  to  it,  and  I  linked  the  fragments  together. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  stepped  in.  Jack  whispered  to  me 
not  to  speak,  and  I  was  greeted  by  Mrs.  Sartorys  with  the 
usual  polite  indifference  a  wife  reserves  for  her  husband's 
friends.  In  short,  it  was  not  ten  minutes  before  I  had  seen 
enough  of  the  situation,  and  concluded  to  step  outside  for  a 
lounge  in  the  corridor.  The  glamour  of  the  scene  had  failed 
to  touch  my  jaded  senses.  I  could  not  help  seeing  a  grimy 
stage-carpenter  up  in  the  flies,  and  this  naturally  did  away 
with  all  illusion.  What  an  awful  bore  if  the  man  had 
dropped  his  old  wide-awake  upon  the  passionate  lovers. 

The  door  opened  (I  was  leaning  against  the  next  box)  ; 
out  came  Mrs.  Sartorys  and  Dunkirque*  she  shivering — in 
the  hot  atmosphere— and  a  trifle*  pale.  Her  eves  wore  a 
Tightened  look  ;  and— yes,  she  certainly;  did  seem  inclined 
to  cry. 


"We  shall  be  just  in  time  for  the  last  train,"  she  nervously 
whispered.  "I  told  Jack  that  you  should  see  me  to  my  car- 
riage, and  he — he — is  going  to  his  club." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Dunkirque,  hurriedly.  "We 
shall  not  be  missed  until  we  are  across  the  Channel." 

I  hate  scenes  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  do  something.  A 
little  fellow  whom  I  had  dandled  on  my  knee,  and  loved  like 
a  son,  must  not  be  duped  in  this  shameful  way. 

Dunkirque  hurried  past  me;  but  I  reached  the  staircase 
before  Mrs.  Sartorys  reappeared,  hooded  and  cloaked.  God 
knows  I  never  acted  so  promptly  before  in  my  life,  and  yet 

I  have  been  in  one  or  two  tight  places.    There  was But 

never  mind.  Let  the  "old  man  garrulous"  continue  his 
story. 

When  Colonel  Dunkirque's  carriage  was  called  the  coach- 
man drove  up  with  his  fur  tippet  nearly  over  his  ears.  The 
night  was  cold,  and  Mrs.  Sartorys  trembled,  half-turned  for 
a  moment,  then  stepped  in.  She  had  crossed  the  Rubicon — 
and  was  lost ! 

I  wonder  if  she  thought  at  that  moment  of  the  little  hands 
that  were  folded  before  her  night  and  morn,  as  the  little 
sleepy  eyes  were  raised  to  hers,_and  Jack's  children  lisped 
out  their  usual  prayer  :  "God  bless  papa  and  mamma,  and 
make  us  all  dood.  Amen !"  I  do  not  believe  that  she  could 
have  thought  of  them,  or  else  she  never  would  have  been 
there. 

"Viaduct  Station!"  called  out  the  colonel,  flinging  the 
fellow  one  of  his  few  remaining  half-crowns — it  was  the  last 
desperate  flight  of  the  butterfly  in  the  sunshine.  Afterward 
he  would  have  time  to  repent  or  to  die  in  a  gutter  unshriven. 
In  the  madness  of  the  moment  he  did  not  care  which. 

The  horses  dashed  forward  into  the  darkness,  pulling  well 
up  to  their  collars,  but — they  did  not  go  the  Viaduct  Sta- 
tion ! 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  they  drew  up,  the  colonel  jumped 
out  to  assist  Mrs.  Sartorys  to  alight.  She  was  trembling 
still,  and  half  inclined  to  return.  Already  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  weary  years  to  come  were  lengthened  out  before  her. 
And  the  man  whose  love  she  was  about  to  betray  !  Well, 
it  was  now  too  late  to  recede.  God  knows  she  was  sorry — 
most  women  are — when  they  are  found  out. 

"  Sold  ! "  hissed  the  colonel,  in  his  rage  kicking  a  poor 
crossing-sweeper  who  had  rushed  up  to  open  the  carriage 
door. 

"  I  wos  only  a-openin'  the  door,"  whined  the  old  mendi- 
cant. 

"  D — n  you  ! "  foamed  the  colonel,  "  you're  always  opening 
doors  when  you're  not  wanted.  What  the  devil's  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ?     But  it  is  not  too  late." 

II  Not  so  fast,  Dunkirque,"  I  said,  swinging  down  from  the 
box,  the  fur  tippet  still  upon  my  shoulders.  "  Wait  a  mo- 
ment. Mrs.  Sartorys" — for  the  benefit  of  the  servants — "I 
have  won  my  wager.  The  colonel  betted  I  would  never 
drive  him  anywhere  without  his  knowing  it.  Let  me  take 
you  into  the  house." 

Mrs.  Sartorys  took  my  arm,  and  I  led  her  up  the  steps. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  smiled  strangely  and  touched  my 
hand. 

Then  I  returned  to  Dunkirque. 

"You  are  an  infernal  scoundrel !"  I  said,  taking  him  on 
one  side.  "  If  you  choose  to  make  a  scene  I'll  knock  you 
down,  old  as  I  am.  No ;  I  shall  not  give  you  satisfaction. 
Before  you  are  off,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware  of  Scotland 
Yard.  That  bill  of  Lavington's  has  been  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  the  forgery  traced  to  you." 

This  time  he  really  went  to  the  Viaduct  Station,  caught 
the  last  train,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Then  I  returned  to  the  house. 

"You  have  acted  like — a — hero,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Sartorys. 
"I  can  never  repay  you." 

There  stood  Jack  smiling  in  the  doorway.  She  did  not 
see  him.     He  must  never  know. 

"  It  was  only  a  trifling  service,  and  one  which  I  was  only 
too  happy  to  render,"  I  said,  bowing  low.  "You  overrate  it. 
A  drunken  servant  is  always  dangerous." 

"You  have — saved — my — honor,"  she  was  beginning. 

"Hush!"  I  said.  "Jack  must  never  know."  Then  aloud: 
"You  are  hysterical ;  let  me  ring  for  your  maid." 

Between  us  we  got  her  out  of  the  room. 

"What  is  it  all  about,  old  fellow  ?"  asked  the  irreverent 
Jack,  when  Mrs.  Sartorys  had  been  safely  disposed  of  in 
her  room. 

"Jarvis — drunk — again — as  usual,"  I  murmured,  laconi- 
cally (the  lie  cost  me  five  hundred  pounds,  and  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  colonies  for  the  irreproachable  Jarvis  and  his 
family ;  but  it  was  not  a  dear  price  to  pay  for  the  happiness 
of  one's  dearest  friend).  "  I've  discharged  the  brute  for 
you." 

"All  right,"  said  easy-going  Jack;  "I'll  get  another." 

And  poor  Jarvis  was  discharged. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Sartorys  slept  much  that  night. 
Jack  told  me  that  she  cried  a  good  deal.  "She  seems  to 
think  that  she  has  had  a  narrow  escape,  old  fellow,"  Jack 
said,  unsuspiciously. 

"Yes,  I  answered,  "very." 

But  he  never  knew  how  narrow. 


Those  who  remember  the  lark  which  a  certain  British 
baronet,  aided  by  some  prominent  young  San  Franciscans, 
conducted  in  a  Sutter  Street  beer-garden,  about  three  years 
ago,  will  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  following  description 
of  how  a  fellow-nobleman  did  the  thing  at  home.  It  is  taken 
from  an  English  society  journal :  An  incident  in  the  reck- 
less career  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  is  related  by  a  trav- 
eler who  chanced  to  be  staying  in  the  chief  hotel  in  Sheffield, 
one  evening,  when  he  and  a  few  companions  resolved  on 
what  they  termed  a  "lark."  Their  frolic  took  the  turn  of 
demolishing  all  the  mirrors,  chandeliers,  pictures,  and  furni- 
ture of  two  large  drawing-rooms.  "  If  ever  I  saw  a  mad- 
man," says  the  narrator,  "  it  was  the  marquis  that  night,  as, 
with  the  butt-end  of  a  heavy  riding-whip,  he  frantically 
dashed  out  windows,  ruined  statuettes  and  vases,  and  de- 
faced bookcases  and  sideboards,  shrieking  the  while  like  an 
incarnate  demon.  Then,  when  he  had  done,  he  drew  forth 
his  check-book,  signed  a  bank-draft,  and,  with  an  oath,  or- 
dered the  manager  to  pay  himself  for  the  damage  done, 
which  I  have  no  duubt  the  manager  did,  without  omitting  a 
single  item." 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Chicago  Tribune    Novelettes. 

"  Shall  you  miss  me,  sweetheart?" 

Pizarro  McGinness  was  going  away,  far  away  to  the 
trackless  solitudes  of  St.  Louis,  and  when  he  had  told 
Daphne  McCarthy  of  his  intended  journey  the  girl  had 
spoken  not  a  word,  but  laid  her  head  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
and  wept  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

But  when  he  asked  her  the  question  with  which  this  chap- 
ter opens,  the  little  head,  with  its  coronal  of  fluffy  brown 
hair,  had  risen  slowly,  and  the  pansy-brown  eyes  of  the  girl 
had  looked  into  his  and  gleamed  with  the  holy  light  of  a 
love  that  could  never  die. 

"Shall  I  miss  you?"  she  cried,  despairingly.  "Ah,  yes, 
sorely  enough.  But  you  can  not  understand  this.  No  man 
can  feel  the  loss  of  kisses  and  love-words  as  a  woman  can. 
No  man  can  feel  the  deadly  hunger  in  time  of  famine  that  a 
woman  feels  when  love,  that  always  beckons  and  allures  her, 
is  out  of  reach  of  her  longing  hands  and  loving  lips." 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  gone  so  very  long,  darling,"  whispered 
Pizarro,  "and  I  have  told  the  candy  man  to  let  you  have 
whatever  you  want  on  my  account." 

"  You  have  done  this  ?  "  asks  the  girl. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then,"  said  Daphne,  the  wistful  look  gone  from  her  face, 
"  you  can  not  start  too  soon." — Fro?n  "  Sackcloth  and  Ashes" 
by  Joseph  MedilL 

"  Why  are  you  sad,  Beryl  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  her  head  slightly  as  these  words  were 
spoken,  and  as  her  lissome  figure  with  its  rounded  curves 
and  beautiful  flesh-tints  stood  sharply  outlined,  clear  and 
perfect  as  a  cameo,  in  the  moonbeams  that  were  falling  in  a 
silver  spray  through  the  branches  of  the  linden  trees,  the 
sight  was  indeed  a  pretty  one.  George  W.  Simpson  looked 
at  her  earnestly  a  moment,  and  saw  that  tears  were  welling 
up  in  the  dusky  brown  eyes,  and  sobs  that  could  not  be  re- 
strained convulsing  the  girlish  form. 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  sad  ?  "  she  said.  "  The  sweet  sum- 
mer is  dying.  There  are  hollows  in  her  fair  cheeks;  a  pa- 
thetic droop  about  the  ripe  red  lips,  dark  shadows  beneath 
the  lovely  eyes.  And  already  across  the  hazy  hills  autumn 
peers,  berry-stains  on  her  brown,  slim  fingers,  purple  vines 
trailing  about  her,  scarlet  buds  and  golden-rod  for  the  coro- 
nal. Already  the  hollows  are  brimmed  with  amber  haze  and 
the  hilltops  crowned  with  blue  smoke.  The  sun  looks  lan- 
guidly through  dream-clouds  ;  a  yellow  leaf  falls  here  and 
there,  and  some  prudent  birds  fly  southward  ere  yet  the  first 
frost  makes  the  fruit  ruddy  and  ripens  the  hazelnuts  in  the 
hedges,  ere  yet  the  sumac  catches  some  blood-droops  from 
the  heart-wound  of  fainting  summer,  and  the  aster  looks  with 
blue  and  wistful  eyes  from  the  woodland  path." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  time  fraught  with  suggestions  that  are 
mournful,"  said  George,  "  but  surely  there  is  one  gleam  of 
hope,  one  little  ray  of  golden  sunshine,  amid  all  the  mists 
and  clouds."  And,  bending  over  the  girl  in  a  loving  fashion, 
he  whispered  a  word  in  her  ear. 

A  smile  chased  away  the  despondent  look,  and  the  tears 
that  dimmed  the  starry  eyes  were  quickly  dashed  away. 
Putting  her  arms  around  George's  neck,  Beryl  murmured: 

"You  are  right,  sweetheart  ;  I  had  forgotten  the  oysters." 
— FfO?n  "Nip  and  Tuck"  by  Joseph  Medill. 


A  War  Incident. 

"Mr.  Hoffenstein,"  said  Herman,  as  he  folded  up  a  pair 
of  pants,  and  placed  them  on  a  pile,  "if  you  don't  haf  any 
objections  I  vould  like  to  get  from  de  store  avay  von  efening, 
und  go  mit  de  soldiers  to  de  Spanish  Fort?"  "Veil,  Her- 
man, I  dinks  you  had  better  keep  away  from  de  soldiers," 
replied  Hoffenstein,  "  und  stay  mit  de  store,  because,  you 
know,  you  don't  can  put  any  dependence  mit  de  soldiers.  I 
vill  dell  you  vhy.  Von  day  vile  I  vas  in  Vicksburg,  during 
de  var,  a  cock-eyed  soldier  came  in  my  store  mit  an  old  bugle 
in  his  hand,  und  he  looks  around.  I  asks  him  vat  he  vants, 
und  he  buys  a  couple  of  undershirts,  den  he  tells  me  to  keep 
his  bundle  und  de  bugle  behind  de  counter  until  he  comes 
back.  After  de  cock-eyed  soldier  vent  de  store  out,  some 
more  soldiers  come  in  und  valk  around,  vile  dey  look  at  de 
goods.  ' Shentlemen,'  I  says,  'do  you  vant  anyding?'  fVe 
are  shust  looking  to  see  vot  you  haf,1  said  one  uf  dem,  und 
afder  avile  anodder  says:  'Bill,  shust  look  dere  at  de  bugle; 
de  very  ding  de  captain  told  us  to  get.  You  know  ve  don't 
haf  any  bugle  in  de  company  for  dree  months.  How  much 
you  ask  for  dot  bugle  ? '  I  dells  dem  dot  I  can't  sell  de  bugle 
because  it  belongs  to  a  man  vot  shust  vent  out.  '  I  will  gif 
you  fifty  dollars  for  it,'  says  the  soldier,  pulling  his  money 
out.  I  dells  him  I  don't  can  sell  it,  because  it  vasn't 
mine.  *I  vill  gif  you  a  hundred  dollars,'  he  said.  Den 
he  offers  me  von  hundred  and  dwenty-five  dollars. 
My  g-r-r-acious,  Herman,  I  vants  to  sell  de  bugle  so  bad  dat 
I  vistles.  De. soldier  dells  me  vile  dey  vos  leaving  de  store 
dot  if  I  buy  de  bugle  from  de  man  vot  owns  it  dey  vill  gif  me 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  it.  I  dell  dem  I  vill 
do  it.  I  sees  a  chance,  you  know,  Herman,  to  make  some 
money  by  de  oberation.  Yen  de  cock-eyed  soldier  comes 
in  he  says, '  Git  me  my  bundle  and  bugle  ;  I  got  to  go  to  de 
camp.'  I  says,  '  My  frent,  don't  you  vant  to  sell  your  bugle? ' 
He  dells  me  no,  und  I  says  'My  little  boy  Leopold,  vot  plays 
in  de  store,  sees  de  bugle  und  he  goes  all  around  crying 
shust  as  loud  as  he  can,  because  he  don't  can  get  it  Six 
times  I  dakes  him  in  de  yard  und  vips  him,  und  he  comes 
right  back  und  cries  for  de  bugle.  It  shows,  you  know,  how 
much  drouble  a  man  vill  haf  mit  a  family.  I  vill  gif  you  den 
dollars  for  it  shust  to  please  little  Leopold.'  De  soldier  vont 
dake  it,  und  at  last  I  offers  him  fifty  dollars  und  he  says, 
'  Veil,  I  vill  dake  fifty  because  I  can't  vaste  any  more  time, 
I  haf  to  go  to  de  camp.'  Afder  he  goes  avay  I  goes  to  de 
door  und  vatches  for  de  soldiers  vat  vanted  de  bugle.  I  sees 
dem  passing  along  de  street,  and  I  says,  '  My  frents,  I  have 
got  de  bugle,'  and  dey  say,  'Veil,  dam  it,  vy  don't  you  blow 
it?'  My  gr-r-racious,  Herman,  vat  you  dink?  All  dem 
soldiers  belong  to  de  same  crowd,  und  dey  make  de  trick  to 
svindle  me.  Levi  Cohen,  across  de  street,  he  finds  it  out, 
und  efery  day  he  gets  boys  to  blow  horns  in  front  of  my 
store,  so  as  to  make  me  dink  how  I  vas  svindled.  Herman. 
I  dink  >ou  had  better  stay  mit  de  store." — Joe  C.  .- 
hew  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 
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We  have  been  considering  this  thing  of  loyalty  to  party. 
Loyalty  is  a  grand  and  significant  word.  Loyalty  to  the 
good,  the  pure,  and  the  right  is  a  noble  sentiment.  Loyalty 
to  crime,  to  the  ignoble,  the  vulgar,  and  the  criminal  is  ab- 
horrent to  every  proud  and  honest  mind.  To  be  loyal  to 
one's  political  party  and  to  party  leaders,  is  commendable 
—is,  in  truth,  endurable — only  when  that  party  is  organized 
and  maintained  for  high  and  noble  purposes,  and  its  leaders 
are  controlled  by  patriotic  and  honorable  motives.  Alle- 
giance to  an  unworthy  cause,  and  fidelity  to  the  unconscion- 
able knaves  who  by  intrigue  have  made  themselves  repre- 
sentatives and  leaders,  are  evidences  of  criminal  complicity 
with  the  bad,  and  of  cowardice  in  not  daring  to  oppose  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  Republi- 
can party  demanded  the  exercise  of  highest  courage  and  the 
possession  of  highest  virtue.  Loyalty  to  the  party  meant 
loyalty  to  the  country,  and  its  expression  on  the  battle-field 
or  at  the  ballot-box  evidenced  the  highest  patriotism.  It 
was  then  a  party  of  principle.  Its  leaders  were  men  of  high 
resolve.  Its  aims  were  patriotic.  Its  object  was  to  preserve 
inviolable  the  union  of  States,  to  lift  a  race  from  slavery  to 
freedom,  to  give  free  lands  as  a  home  for  the  heritage  of  a 
free  people,  to  relieve  speech  and  the  press  from  the  thral- 
dom of  fear,  and  to  lift  the  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple up  from  out  the  shadow  of  oppression.  A  national  party, 
composed  of  such  men,  formed  for  such  a  purpose,  whose 
history  has  been  so  grand  in  its  accomplishments,  may  well 
have  commanded  the  love  and  loyalty  of  all  who  love  their 
country  and  love  their  fellow-men.  This  party  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  its  mission,  has  not  yet  finished  its  task,  and  has  not 
yet  ended  its  career.  The  country  that  owes  to  it  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  national  life  is  but  upon  the  threshold  of  its 
national  existence.  Its  future  bears  with  it  the  hopes  or  dis- 
appointments of  the  world's  highest  ideal  of  government. 
The  race  emancipated  from  slavery  looks  to  it  for  protection 
and  elevation  to  a  higher  place  in  the  human  family.  The 
school-house  has  not  yet  escaped  beyond  the  danger  of 
sectarian  assault.  Conscience  has  not  yet  attained  the  im- 
pregnable position  from  which  it  may  not  be  assailed.  The 
Republican  party  has  yet  a  noble  mission  that  demands  time 
for  its  fulfillment.  It  yet  demands  the  loyal  devotion  of  its 
best  minds.  It  yet  claims  the  service  of  its  best  men.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  those  who  love  it  can  afford  to 
become  indifferent  to  it,  or  turn  it  over  to  the  mere  place- 
hunter  and  office-seeker,  who  would  make  merchandise  of 
:,,5  traditions  and  trade  upon  its  achievements.  Men  did 
lay  down  their  lives  on  the  battle-field  that  party  jackals 


might  feed  upon  the  slain,  or  political  plunderers  loot  the 
dead.  Early  party  victories,  hardly  won,  are  not  yet  forgot- 
ten, nor  ought  the  services  of  those  who  won  them  to  be 
ignored,  or  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  skulkers  and 
traitors  to  be  rewarded  with  all  the  fruits  of  those  costly 
triumphs.  Conspicuous  for  their  early  labors  were  the  Re- 
publicans of  California.  Those  early  contests  on  this 
coast  demanded  great  personal  sacrifice,  demanded  physical 
and  moral  courage,  demanded  the  best  years  of  the  best 
men  who  lived  within  our  borders.  Some  of  them  have 
gone  to  their  graves,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  unhonored 
by  the  party  they  served.  Some  linger  still,  to  become  the 
targets  of  insult  if  they  would  continue  in  the  field  of  active 
politics.  The  kindest  treatment  the  old  Republicans  may 
hope  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  new  men  who  have  taken 
their  places  is  indifference  and  neglect.  This  applies  not 
alone  to  ambitious  leaders,  but  to  the  brave  rank  and  file 
that  came  into  the  party  in  early  days  from  principle.  The 
patronage  of  office,  that  by  all  rules  of  honorable  party  con- 
duct rightly  belongs  to  the  old  Republican  guard,  is  given  to 
the  party  adventurer  for  services  he  may  render  the  machine. 
The  Republican  party  in  California  has  fallen  from  its  high 
estate.  It  has  degenerated.  It  has  no  longer  a  high  and 
honorable  purpose  to  achieve.  Its  most  influential  and 
active  leaders  are  men  who  make  of  politics  a  profession, 
who  seek  offices  for  the  money  that  is  in  them,  or  because  of 
the  opportunity  for  plunder.  Within  the  Republican  party 
there  has  been  organized  a  ring  of  professional  politicians, 
who  make  of  politics  a  money-getting  industry.  This  we 
call  the  machine.  It  has  its  bosses  and  its  gang  of  workers. 
It  organizes  office -seeking.  Its  headquarters  are  in  San 
Francisco.  It  looks  out  for  contracts.  It  has  its  look-outs 
for  the  game  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  It  contracts  for 
supplies  of  hospitals,  asylums,  and  the  House  of  Refuge.  It 
is  at  the  State  prisons  and  all  other  public  institutions.  It 
is  a  street-sweeper  in  San  Francisco.  It  steals  offices  and 
divides  salaries.  It  has  its  friends  among  the  police,  and 
it  runs  the  fire  department,  and  demands  percentages  from 
appointees.  It  is  the  lobby  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In 
that  board,  when  opportunity  offers,  it  forms  a  ring,  every 
act  of  which  it  sells.  It  is  the  lobby  at  Sacramento.  It 
blackmails  corporations.  Its  headquarters  are  in  a  whisky 
saloon  or  bunko  room.  Its  chiefs  are  men  of  brains.  Its 
dupes  are  the  men  of  small  ambitions.  Its  deputies  are 
always  in  subordinate  positions.  Its  working  forces  are  the 
thieves  and  criminal  element.  It  bribes,  coaxes,  begs,  and 
bullies.  It  is  an  organized  political  conspiracy  to  steal.  One 
of  its  tricks  is  to  put  up  a  prominent,  popular,  and  respect- 
able man  to  lead  the  ticket,  that  it  may  make  merchandise 
of  the  balance.  It  endeavors  to  choose  for  such  leading 
candidate  a  man  whom  it  can  use,  who  will  promise  official 
appointments  and  patronage  to  the  machine  ;  or  else  some 
man  of  easy  morals  and  further  ambition,  whom  it  can  sur- 
round, and  use,  and  influence.  Such  a  thing  is  the  San 
Francisco  machine.  Its  instrument  is  Morris  M.  Estee.  He 
was  nominated  by  fraud,  violence,  and  pollution  of  the  pri- 
mary ballot-box.  He  was  nominated  by  men  who  were  act- 
ing with  the  Democrats  at  the  last  municipal  election  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  the  nominee  by  count  of  fraudulent  votes 
cast  by  Democrats.  All  this  he  knows.  He  met  in  Peter 
Hopkins's  bar-room  for  weeks  in  advance  of  election  day, 
and,  in  consultation  with  the  machine,  prearranged  the  plan 
to  secure  his  nomination  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  honest  Republican  voters.  He  went  to  Sacramento 
with  a  fraudulent  delegation,  through  his  friends  Hayward, 
hydraulic  miner  ;  Hamilton  Smith,  a  Democrat ;  John  W. 
Shaeffer,  a  whisky  agent,  and  the  machine.  By  double- 
dealing,  false  promises,  misrepresentations,  and  lies,  he  stole 
the  nomination.  And  now  come  the  questions  :  Is  loyalty 
due  to  this  man  under  the  circumstances  as  we  have  faith- 
fully narrated  them?  Is  loyalty  due  to  the  machine  and  its 
bosses  ?  Is  it  loyalty  to  the  Republican  party  and  to  its 
principles  to  aid  in  thus  prostituting  a  patriotic  organization, 
and  subordinating  it  to  party  thieves  ?  Is  it  brave,  manly, 
or  honest  to  submit  to  such  a  disgraceful  condition  of  things 
without  an  attempt  to  reform  them  ?  Is  it  not  the  best 
thing,  under  the  circumstances,  to  let  the  machine,  the  whis- 
ky-ring, the  gravel-sluicers,  the  court-house  cliques,  the 
office-holders,  the  office-seekers,  the  pimps,  lovers,  and 
bunko  sharps,  the  shoulder-hitters,  bullies,  and  blacklegs, 
and  the  candidates  and  their  hired  orators,  make  this  cam- 
paign their  own  way,  and  see  what  comes  of  it  ?  Republi- 
cans who  have  been  true  to  the  party  in  the  past  are  happily 
relieved  from  the  reproach  of  being  called  bolters.  The 
Chronicle,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  machine,  will  not  re- 
gard "  bolting "  as  a  serious  crime  in  memory  of  its  own 
bucking  career.  Messrs.  Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute  will 
recall  their  opposition  to  the  election  of  John  Sedgwick  for 
Sheriff,  and  be  silent.  Governor  Booth  and  Mr.  Swift  will 
review  their  political  histories,  and,  in  modesty,  sing  small. 
Mr.  Estee  will  assuredly  remember  that  loyalty  to  the  Re- 
publican party  has  not  been  his  most  distinguishing  virtue. 


"Betsy  and  I  are  out."  That  is  a  very  touching  story  told 
by  Will  Carleton,  where  the  old  couple,  grown  gray  and 
prosperous  together,  after  many  years  of  wedded  love,  agreed 


to  a  divorce  over  an  unimportant  misunderstanding.  Inju- 
dicious friends  made  trouble  between  them;  little  faults 
grew  to  be  considered  great  wrongs;  but  when  the  point  of 
separation  came,  and  the  kindly  old  man  would  surrender 
everything,  and  go  forth  from  their  home,  there. came  a 
throng  of  memories  that  made  separation  impossible.  The 
Republican  party  and  the  railroad  are  "out."  To  one  who 
has  been  a  member  of  every  Republican  State  Convention 
in  California  the  resolutions  of  the  last  convention  seem 
strange.  To  one  who  recalls  the  political  history  of  the 
party,  and  the  connection  of  Leland  Stanford,  E.  B.  and 
Charles  Crocker,  C.  P.  Huntington,  and  Mark  Hopkins  with 
it,  its  early  struggles,  and  its  history,  it  seems  as  though 
these  gentlemen  must  have  done  something  rarely  wicked 
to  deserve  the  strictures  embodied  in  the  resolutions  and 
the  personal  denunciation  they  received  from  Mr.  Estee,  the 
candidate  for  Governor.  We  recall  those  early  times  when, 
to  all  of  us  upon  this  distant  shore,  the  hope  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad  was  only  a  dream  of  the  over-sanguine ;  when 
our  mails,  our  merchandise,  and  ourselves  dared  the  perils 
of  two  oceans  and  a  tropical  isthmus,  and  when  three  weeks 
was  a  short  voyage.  We  recall  the  sensation  of  an  incoming 
steamer,  as  we  saw  the  skeleton  arms  throw  out  their 
signal  from  Telegraph  Hill.  We  remember  when  first  the 
fleet-footed  ponies  brought  us  letters  in  eight  days  from  the 
Eastern  frontier.  We  remember  when,  in  State  Convention, 
we  resolved  to  ask  the  Government  to  give  us  a  wagon-road 
across  the  plains,  and  when  we  sent  a  monster  petition  with 
three  hundred  thousand  signatures  asking  this  boon  from 
the  Government  When  the  war  broke  out  and  Sumter  was 
fired  upon,  we  recall  the  intense  anxiety  for  news,  as  it 
came  by  pony  express.  Then  the  Republican  party  in  con- 
ventions asked  a  railroad  as  a  reward  for  its  loyalty,  and  that 
our  State  might  be  held  within  the  union  of  States.  During 
all  those  early  conventions  of  the  Republican  party,  next  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  a  transcontinental  railroad  was  the  dominant  idea. 
It  was  the  local  question  that  overshadowed  all  others.  It 
remained  the  one  leading  idea  in  business,  political,  and 
social  circles,  till  the  little  band  of  Republicans  at  Sacra- 
mento seized  upon  it  for  a  practical  realization.  We 
recall  the  time  when  the  corporation  was  formed.  It 
seemed  a  desperate  venture.  It  was  ridiculed  as  impracti- 
cable, and  the  motives  of  its  originators  were  questioned. 
Its  stock  went  begging  for  subscribers.  Banks  and  moneyed 
men  gave  it  no  encouragement.  War  existed,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment recognized  it  as  a  political  expedient,  to  bind  to- 
gether its  broad  domain.  It  was  aided  as  a  war  measure. 
It  was  demanded  as  a  war  necessity,  for  the  transportation 
of  troops.  Its  government  aid  came  from  a  Republican 
Congress.  Its  State  aid  came  from  a  Republican  Legislature. 
It  county  aid,  from  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  Placer 
— three  Republican  counties.  It  was  a  great  national  meas- 
ure. It  was  one  of  those  grand  achievements  of  which  the 
Republican  party  is,  and  has  a  right  to  be,  justly  proud.  It 
has  served  a  splendid  purpose.  It  has  given  us  transconti- 
nental intercourse  important  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  it  has  worked  with  us  a  miracle  of  progress.  It 
has  proved  for  us  a  social  revolution.  Under  the  magic  in- 
fluence of  this  system  of  railroads,  we  have  seen  our  city 
and  our  State  spring  into  new  life.  Our  port  has  become 
the  receiving  harbor  of  a  splendid  and  growing  commerce. 
Our  city,  then  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  has 
now  grown  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Our  municipal 
wealth  is  increased  by  hundreds  of  millions.  Great  wastes 
of  rich  valley  lands,  that  lay  untouched  for  two  decades, 
that  no  one  would  purchase  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre,  that  no  one  would  preempt  or  take  as  homestead 
gifts,  have,  under  the  magic  influence  of  the  railway,  become 
the  home  of  busy  and  prosperous  populations.  Farms, 
houses,  villages,  cities,  and  splendid  colonies  of  industrious 
people  have  sprung  into  life.  The  great,  rich,  fruitful  valleys 
of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino,  in  all  their  semi-tropi- 
cal wealth  of  fruit,  that  were  nearly  tenantlessand  languish- 
ing, are  now  leaping  forward  like  young  giants,  strengthened 
with  rich  wines  of  their  own  full  vintages.  To  Nevada, 
whither  we  toiled  over  mountain  and  scoria  with  the  patient 
mule,  we  now  ride  in  coaches  of  luxurious  ease.  Without 
the  railroads  there  would  have  been  no  State  of  Nevada. 
Arizona  was  a  terra  incognita,  a  land  of  deserts,  tarantulas, 
and  Apaches.  Desolation  ruled  its  broad  mesa  lands.  Death 
lurked  in  its  mountain  recesses.  Its  wealth  was  hidden  and 
unapproachable.  Access  to  it  was  across  measureless  des- 
erts, and  danger  lurked  behind  every  bush  and  rock.  It  is 
now  an  accessible  and  prosperous  Territory,  and  will  shortly 
put  on  the  robes  of  sovereignty.  We  are  in  quick  and  not 
expensive  communication  with  our  Eastern  homes.  We  are 
part  of  the  great,  splendid  family  of  Republican  States.  We 
are  prosperous.  There  is  no  other  land  on  all  God's  broad 
footstool  so  prosperous,  or  where  so  many  of  His  gifts  are 
showered.  We  recall  our  isolation  at  the  time  when  Governor 
Stanford  turned  with  the  silver  spade  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  at  Sacramento,  the  time  when  the  representative  men 
of  America  met  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  by  the  driving  of  the  last  golden  spike,  with  cere- 
monies more  imposing  than  those  with  which  the  Doge  of 
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Venice  wedded  the  Adriatic.  Since  the  day  when  at  Sacra- 
mento the  first  upturned  sod  kissed  the  sunlight,  this  work  of 
railroad  building  has  been  pushed  with  unrelenting  energy.  A 
road  now  reaches  almost  to  Oregon's  border  line.  Far  across 
the  deserts  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas 
the  work  has  been  pushed,  and  in  a  few  days  cards  will 
issue  inviting  us  to  the  wedding  ceremony  that  unites  our 
bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  second  transcontinental  rail- 
road, opening  up  to  us  the  intercourse  of  Mexico  and  our 
own  South,  a  direct  line  for  grain  and  emigrants  to  Liver- 
pool, Havre,  Hamburg,  and  Genoa.  Our  northern  road  is 
now  under  contract,  connecting  our  valleys  with  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Willamette,  Sacramento  with  the  Columbia, 
our  State  with  the  rich  and  splendid  north.  Another  road  is 
being  pushed  eastward  from  Mojave,  to  open  up  a  third 
continental  highway  ;  another  is  to  be  built  in  the  Salinas, 
another  along  our  coast.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  pro- 
jected works,  while  on  all  sides  the  railroad  builders  are 
opening  up  to  us  the  interior  of  the  continent,  when  money 
is  coming  from  Europe  to  give  employment  to  labor,  and 
while  California  is  on  the  very  highway  of  prosperity,  that 
there  comes  up  from  all  sides  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  the  clamor  of  the  politician,  against  the  men  who 
are  doing  these  things.  It  comes  from  the  Republican  party, 
and  from  Republicans  who  are  attempting  to  out-howl  the 
Democracy  in  their  denunciation  of  their  own  party  friends 
and  of  a  railroad  system  that  is  republican  in  its  first  sug- 
gestion and  in  its  ultimate  achievement. 


i 


It  must  not  be  considered  strange  that  the  recollections  of 
an  occasional  Republican  of  the  olden  period  restrain  him 
from  joining  in  this  clamorous  denunciation  of  old  and  hon- 
ored Republicans,  because  they  have  achieved  a  Republican 
measure,  and  one  that  has  done  more  good  for  California  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  her  behalf.  We 
should  be  less  willing  to  attempt  to  silence  this  noisy  empti- 
ness, or  to  resist  this  current  of  prejudices,  if  we  believed 
that  the  railroad  corporations  had  seriously  abused  the 
power  attained  by  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
five  men  in  California  who  would  have  administered  their 
trust  more  generously,  or  exercised  their  power  less  tyran- 
nically. That  there  have  been  perpetrated  wrongs  and  ex- 
actions, that  mistakes  and  oppressions  have  resulted  from 
railroad  management,  no  one  doubts.  That  these  wrongs 
have  been  remedied  and  unjust  discriminations  removed, 
when  attention  has  been  called  to  them,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  a  hundred  merchants  to  assert.  That  there  is  any 
system  of  business  that  is  to  disastrously  affect  the  general 
prosperity  of  California,  we  do  not  believe;  because  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  this  corporation  that  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisco merchants  and  people  should  prosper.  Their  prosperity 
is  our  prosperity  ;  their  wealth  our  wealth  ;  their  progress  is 
impossible,  except  as  general  progress  keeps  fully  abreast 
with  them.  That  the  contract  system  is  illegal  and  oppress- 
ive, and  is  enforced  upon  the  mercantile  community  against 
its  will  and  in  injury  to  its  business,  we  can  not  admit  with- 
out attributing  to  our  merchants  a  cowardice  and  subserv- 
iency that  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  part  of  their  character. 
These  merchants  are  here  at  the  very  gate  of  the  world's 
great  ocean-highway.  Their  aggregate  wealth  out-values- 
ten-fold  all  the  railroad  millions.  Their  brains,  their  cour- 
age, their  conscience,  and  their  self-interest  would  revolt 
against  any  commercial  slavery  that  should  be  imposed  upon 
them.  We  hear  no  complaints  from  their  Board  of 
Trade,  their  Chamber  of  Commerce,  their  Corn  or  Stock 
Exchange.  We  read  no  complaint  in  the  leading  com- 
mercial journals.  We  hear  a  querulous  outcry  from  a 
hurt  iron  dealer,  and  a  plaintive  wail  from  a  whisky 
trafficker,  at  unjust  charges.  We  hear  no  complaints  from 
the  Panama  steamship  line ;  none  from  Governor  Perkins,  and 
the  coast  lines  ;  none  from  the  great  grain-buyers  and  ware- 
house men,  or  from  men  engaged  in  large  transportation  in- 
terests ;  none  from  the  great  grain-growers  and  landed  pro- 
prietors ;  none  from  those  parts  of  the  State  which  have 
become  prosperous  through  railroad  facilities  ;  none  from 
those  other  parts  of  the  State  now  destitute  of  railroad  ac- 
commodations, and  petitioning  therefor ;  none  from  the 
general  traveling  public  ;  and  none  from  the  real  estate  and 
property  circles  of  San  Francisco.  There  has  not  been  a 
prominent  business  man  who  has  made  open  issue  with  the 
railroad  people  upon  whose  sore  spot  we  can  not  put  our 
finger.  The  Sacramento  Union  quarreled  over  the  rail- 
road job-printing.  The  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  rail- 
road and  Booth  &  Co.  occurred,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
over  business  misunderstandings  ;  Cohen's  was  over  coal ; 
Gorham  and  Carr,  not  till  after  they  were  dismissed  from 
corporation  employ  ;  Haggin,  not  till  he  was  denied  discrim- 
inations in  his  Kern  County  business  ;  John  Doyle,  not  till 
he  had  revised  a  friendly  report  at  the  dictation  of  party  in- 
terests, and  was  turned  out  of  office  therefor  ;  Judge  North, 
not  till  the  company  refused  to  sell  him  lands  cheaper  than 
to  his  neighbors  ;  Harrison,  over  an  excessive  charge  for 
bringing  Milwaukee  beer  ;  Gibbs,  over  iron  freights  ;  Tom 
Fitch,  for  aid  withheld  to  build  a  road  from  Benson  to 
Tombstone ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  long  chapter.     Take 


has  brought  them  into  unpleasant  personal  collision  ;  those 
to  whom  it  has  denied  favors  solicited  ;  those  whom  it  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  reward  for  favors  rendered  ;  those 
lawyers  whom  it  has  not  hired ;  those  politicians  whom  it  has 
not  employed  ;  those  journals  whom  it  has  refused  to  subsi- 
dize ;  those  blackmailers  for  whom  it  has  found  no  use 
around  legislatures,  supervisors,  courts,  and  ballot-boxes, 
and  the  railroad  companies  would  be  as  fairly  popular  as 
anybody  could  be  when  doing  their  business,  wielding  their 
powers,  and  holding  their  patronage  of  employment.  When 
we  consider  these  things,  and  contemplate  the  personal 
character  and  the  motives  of  the  prominent  anti -railroad 
men,  who  figure  in  conventions  and  air  their  grievances  in 
the  press  and  on  the  stump,  we  are  amazed  that  so  few  men, 
and  such  small  men,  can  raise  so  great  a  din.  We  are 
amazed  that  such  men  as  sat  in  the  recent  Sacramento  Con- 
vention allowed  demagogy  and  empty  declaration  to  so 
overawe  and  subdue  them  that  they  assented  to  a  platform 
of  resolutions  that  is  altogether  indefensible.  With  the  small 
politicians  and  impecunious  demagogues,  who  are  blowing 
their  fish-horns  around  the  walls  of  the  railroad  Jericho,  we 
have  but  scant  sympathy.  With  the  oratorical  denunciation 
of  those  old  Republicans  by  this  new  generation  of  office- 
seeking  and  place-hunting  adventurers,  we  have  but  little  in 
common.  When  the  business  men  of  the  State  shall  give 
utterance  to  their  complaints  ;  when  boards  of  trade,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  mechanics'  institutes,  agricultural  associa- 
tions, and  men  of  wealth  and  property,  shall  give  voice  to 
their  accusations  of  unfair  treatment,  or  whenever  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  injustice  is  being  done  to  any  class  for  which  there 
is  not  an  adequate  remedy  at  law,  the  Argonaut  will  become 
the  volunteer  organ  and  the  unbought  champion  of  their 
rights.  Our  readers  will,  we  pray,  excuse  us  from  thinking 
that  the  San  Francisco  ward  politicians,  the  duplex  political 
machine,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Mr.  Estee,  W.  W. 
Foote,  Tom  Fitch,  "  Charley "  Sumner,  and  the  loud- 
mouthed and  blatant  stump  orators,  can  convince  us  that  it 
was  wise  or  politic  for  the  Republican  party  to  pass  the  rail- 
road resolutions  embraced  in  its  platform,  or  that  this  class 
of  propertyless  politicians  express  public  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  railroad  system  and  its  management  in  California. 


What  possible  hope  of  success  can  there  be  for  the  Re- 
publican party  under  the  present  conditions  ?  Let  us  pass 
the  long  plottings  before  the  primaries  in  San  Francisco. 
Let  us  pass  that  disgraceful  day  when  Republicans  were 
dragged  from  the  polls  and  beaten,  that  Democrats  might 
take  their  places  with  false  certificates  of  registry,  and  come 
down  to  the  convention.  It  was  composed,  taken  as  a  whole, 
of  as  intelligent  and  honorable  a  body  of  gentlemen  as  was 
ever  gathered  in  State  Convention.  They  were  honest  men, 
who  came  together  for  an  honest  purpose.  They  were 
Americans — temperance  men  and  farmers.  They  favored 
the  Sunday  law,  and  on  the  Sabbath  would  have  the  saloons 
closed.  They  favor  the  law,  and  would  not  be  willing  that 
the  gravel  miner  should  sluice  his  ddbris  over  home,  orchard, 
and  farm.  They  were  not  enemies  of  the  railroads,  and 
would  not  willingly  see  injustice  done  them.  And  yet  by 
arts  and  intrigues  known  only  to  the  politician,  these  dele- 
gates from  the  country  brought  away  from  that  convention 
no  single  declaration  of  principle,  and  gained  no  point — had, 
in  fact,  no  say.  They  were  played  ;  played  by  Hamilton 
Smith,  a  Democrat ;  played  by  Alvinza  Hayward,  a  stock 
sharp  ;  played  by  the  League  of  Freedom,  by  the  machine, 
by  Dick  Chute,  and  Drury  Melone.  And  now — well,  what 
now  ?  Nobody  is  satisfied.  Nobody  ever  is  satisfied  at  the 
result  of  intrigue  and  duplicity.  Success  is  not  success  that 
comes  from  lies  and  misrepresentations.  Neither  Estee,  nor 
Estee's  friends,  nor  any  single  candidate,  nor  any  candi- 
date's friend  is  content  with  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
The  eight  anti-slickens  counties  are  discontented,  and  will 
take  action.  The  rum  people  are  not  satisfied,  and  will  organ- 
ize against  the  Republican  ticket.  The  railroad  company  is 
driven  out  of  the  Republican  party;  the  convention,  by  its 
resolutions,  and  Estee  by  his  speech,  have  made  it  impossible 
that  it  should  give  either  money  aid  or  voting  support  to  the 
Republican  party.  The  temperance  people  are  outraged, 
and  will  call  another  convention.  The  Christian  com- 
munity believes  that  Estee  has  agreed  to  veto  any  prac- 
tical legislation  that  will  interfere  with  the  Sunday  traffic  in 
alcohol.  There  is  apathy,  discontent,  discouragement,  and 
demoralization  throughout  the  whole  Republican  party.  The 
Republican  press  is  cold  and  apathetic.  Republican  orators, 
except  hirelings  and  candidates,  are  refusing  to  campaign, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  liquor  interests  and  League  of  Free- 
dom are  refusing  to  advance  funds.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  Republican  party  of  California  had  met  a  Wat- 
erloo. Neither  night  nor  Blucher  can  save  it  if  the  present 
feeling  continues. 

The  Chinese  question  is  not,  as  yet,  definitely  settled.  It 
is,  as  yet,  an  experiment.  For  the  first  time  within  the  his 
tory  of  modern  civilization  a  nation  has  undertaken  to  ex- 
clude by  legislation  the  immigration  to  its  country  of  the 


vention  of  a  principle  that  underlies  our  traditions.     We 
have  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  our  own  labor  class  to 
declare  that  laborers  from  China  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
come  among  us  as  laborers.     At  the  same  time  we  have  re- 
served to  the  scholars,  the  travelers,  the  merchants,  and  in- 
deed to  all  classes  of  Chinese  except  the  common  laborers, 
the   same  right  of  immigration  and  the  same  freedom  of 
intercourse  that  we  accord  to  the  citizens  of  all  other  coun- 
tries.    Our  Pacific  Coast  was  the  first  to  feel  the  evils  of 
unlimited  invasion  of  Chinese  laborers.     The  law  of  Con- 
gress prohibiting  this  invasion  was  a  concession  to  our  de- 
mands.    It  was  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  law-makers  a 
graceful  and  generous  concession.     It  has  been  acquiesced 
in  by  an  intelligent  Eastern  public  opinion.     Statesmen,  leg- 
islators, and  thinkers  are  everywhere  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  this  law  with  intelligent  interest.     These  reflections 
are  preliminary  to  the  suggestion  that  the  success  of  this 
experiment,  and  the  continuation  of  this  law  will  depend 
largely  upon  its  interpretation  by  the  courts,  the  conduct  of 
its  advocates,  and  the  commercial,  transportation,  and  busi- 
ness interests  affected  by  it.     If  it  shall  be  so  narrowly  in- 
terpreted and  so  harshly  enforced  as  to  work  injury  to  trade 
and  hardship  to  individuals  other  than  the  working  class,  it 
will  deserve  to  be  modified  or  repealed.     The  effort  of  inju- 
dicious friends  or  over-zealous  demagogues  to  harass  and 
annoy  merchants  or  travelers  will  result  in  its  abrogation. 
To  prevent  the  Chinese  sailor  shipping  at  an  American  port 
from  being  returned  to  and  discharged  in  the  port  of  his  ship- 
ment; to  deny  to  a  European  traveler  the  passage  through 
the  country  of  his  servant ;  to  refuse  laborers  from  Cuba  a 
passage  across  our  continent  to  their  homes  in  China ;  to 
refuse  a  Chinese  railroad  passenger  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  the  right  to  pass  through  Canada ;  to  be  over- 
zealous  in  investigating  the  occupation  of  individual  Chinese 
travelers  from  Australia  or  elsewhere  when  they  come  to 
our  shores,  and  to  annoy  and  harass  Chinese  by  small  and 
vexatious  hinderances,  is  not  wise,  nor  generous,  nor  politic. 
It  has  so  far  been  fortunate  for  us  that  the  adjudication  of 
these  questions  has  fallen  to  Judges  Field,  Sawyer,  and  Hoff- 
man, and  not  to  the  politically  elected  members  of  our  State 
judiciary.     It  is  unfortunate  that  there  exists  an  official  class 
that  has  in  it  some  dunder-headed  idiots,  who  think  to  em- 
phasize their  personal  importance  by  placing  absurd  restric- 
tions upon  the  landing  of  Chinese.     It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Irish  will  not  disband  their  leagues  of  deliverance,  and 
mind  their  own  business.      It  is  unfortunate  that   certain 
newspapers  will  pander  to  this  narrow  and  bigoted  prejudice. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  any  one  should  not  allow  this  law  to 
have  a  legal  and  generous  interpretation,  in  order  that  our 
coast  may  continue  to  enjoy  practical  immunity  from  the 
invasion  of  Chinese  laborers. 


I  people  of  another  nationality.     It  is  a  new  departure,  and 
from  the  railroad's  enemies  those  with  whom  its  business  i  for  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  a  departure  in  contra- 


There  may  be  among  our  readers  those  who  would  have 
preferred  another  Congressional  nominee  than  the  Hon. 
Paul  Neumann.  Mr.  Neumann  is,  however,  the  nominee. 
He  is  an  able  lawyer.  He  is  an  accomplished  scholar.  He 
is  a  respectable  citizen.  He  was  fairly  nominated.  He  will, 
if  elected,  be  no  man's  man.  He  will  not  discredit  his  posi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  will  prove  more 
than  the  equal  of  average  members  in  learning,  industry,  and 
legislative  experience.  He  has  been  most  shamefully,  and 
we  believe  falsely,  assaulted.  He  prints  in  another  column 
his  defense.  He  substantiates  it  by  proof.  If  there  is  any 
Republican  who  has  been  influenced  by  the  whispered  malice 
of  his  accusers,  it  is  their  duty  to  read  this  defense.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  such  attacks  always  help  a  man  with  those 
who  in  their  actions  allow  generous  emotions  to  have  influ- 
ence over  them.     We  hope  Paul  Neumann  may  be  elected. 


When  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Pickering  gets  wrong,  and 
allows  the  Call  to  get  on  the  unpopular  side  of  a  question, 
we  know  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon  by  artful  and  de- 
signing persons.  If  the  good  Mr.  Pickering  will  impose 
upon  himself  the  burden  of  reading  his  own  most  excellent 
journal,  and  will  give  careful  persual  to  the  detailed  account 
of  the  last  primary  election,  he  will  deeply  reproach  himself 
for  advising  the  County  Committee  to  allow  the  same  scenes 
to  be  enacted.  In  the  most  friendly  spirit  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  informing  Mr.  Pickering  that  the  sixteen  members 
of  the  County  Committee  who  compose  the  majority  are 
anti-machine,  and  the  six  minority  belong  to  Mr.  Higgins 
and  his  associates,  and  that  we  who  are  posted  designate 
Mr.  Higgins  and  his  "pals"  as  the  "machine." 


A  paragraph  in  last  week's  Argonaut  was  so  carelessly 
phrased  that  it  may  be  interpreted  to  imply  the  charge  of 
intemperance  against  Mr.  S.  D.  Waterman,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Nothing  was  far- 
ther from  our  intention.  Nothing  would  be  more  unjust,  if 
we  had  intended  it.  Mr.  Waterman  is  not  only  entirely  free 
from  the  intemperate  habit,  but  is  qualified  in  all  respects 
for  the  office.  In  point  of  learning,  experience,  mental  and 
moral  training,  deportment,  and  industry,  he  will  adorn  the 
position,  if  elected — as  we  hope  he  may  be — to  d:--'  ge  i'.s 
duties. 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Cardinal  Newman  was  a  skillful  violin-player  in  his  earlier  years,  and 
even  now,  when  he  is  more  than  eighty  years  old,  he  sometimes  draws 
the  bow. 

A  rumor  comes  from  across  the  water  that  Robert  Browning,  the 
distinguished  poet,  is  about  to  marry  an  American  lady  of  wealth  and 
position. 

Mountstuart,  the  new  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  which  will  cost 
at  least  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  to  be 
ready  for  habitation  next  summer. 

Baron  Wilhelm  Rothschild,  of  Frankfort,  returned  his  last  year's  in- 
come at  $r,  192,000,  while  his  brother,  Baron  Meyer  Carl,  confessed  to 
$1,140,000.     The  amount  of  their  income  tax  exceeded  $70,000. 

Cardinal  Howard  when  he  comes  to  London  makes  it  a  point  to  visit 
his  old  regiment,  the  Second  Life  Guards.  There  is  not,  however,  a 
single  officer  now  in  the  corps  who  was  a  comrade  of  his  eminence. 

The  King  of  Holland  sometimes  walks  all  night  iu  the  populous 
parts  of  the  Hague.  When  he  reaches  home,  he  personally  supervises 
the  frying  of  his  potatoes,  which  he  takes  with  several  glasses  of  beer. 

A  brother  of  President  Garfield  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Northern 
Michigan  on  a  small  and  sterile  farm.  The  Grand  Haven  papers  say 
that  he  is  now  building  a  fine  house  and  barn  with  money  given  him  by 
Mrs,  Garfield. 

Somebody  who  lately  saw  Charles  Reade  describes  him  as  tall,  slen- 
der, and  wearing  glasses.  His  hair  is  gray,  and  sparse  on  top  of  his 
head.  He  has  a  short,  full  beard,  which  is  also  gray ;  a  face  that  is 
pleasant  in  conversation,  but  stern  in  repose,  and  a  general  air  of  de- 
termination and  strong  will. 

Lovers  of  tobacco  have  found  an  apostle  in  Prince  Charles,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany,  who  consumes  from  a 
dozen  and  a  half  to  two  dozen  strong  Havanas  daily,  and  is  eighty-one 
years  old.  Smoking  has  been  his  inveterate  habit  from  early  manhood. 
He  reads  without  glasses,  and  often  joins  in  the  hunt,  besides  doing  his 
professional  work  of  military  supervision. 

Gilbert,  of  "Pinafore"  fame,  wanted  to  become  a  sure-enough 
yachtsman,  like  Lester  Wallack.  His  Royal  Highness,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  is  also  rear-admiral  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Club  at  Cowes,  not  to  mention  that  he  plays  the  fiddle  witchingly, 
proposed  the  composer.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  seconded  the 
nomination.  Notwithstanding  a  royal  duke  and  a  marquis,  the  club 
buried  Mr.  Gilbert  in  blackballs. 

When  Sir  Reginald  Graham  took  possession  of  his  ancestral  estate  at 
Norton  Conyers,  near  Ripon,  England,  re-acquired  after  an  alienation 
of  twenty-eight  years,  he  was  received  with  almost  royal  honors.  Tri- 
umphal arches  were  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  park,  and  the  village 
bells  of  Wath  rang  merry  peals.  The  oldest  tenant  on  the  estate 
presented  an  address  of  congratulation'  and  a  number  of  the  tenants 
drew  the  carriage  containing  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Graham  from  the 
park  gates  to  the  house. 

Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  cares  nothing  for  splendor.  He 
rides  in  an  ordinary  black  coach,  usually  drawn  by  six  mules,  and  fol- 
lowed by  twelve  cavalrymen,  mostly  negroes,  whose  discipline  is  not  too 
strict  to  permit  them  to  smoke  cigarettes  while  escorting  his  majesty. 
The  coachman  and  footmen  are  shabby  in  worn  suits  and  silver  lace. 
The  emperor  wears  the  plainest  of  black  clothes,  and  is  very  courteous 
to  all  who  approach  him.  He  has  aged  rapidly  since  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  six  years  ago. 

Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg,  who  is  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  in 
Egypt,  was  some  years  ago  in  Canada,  and  on  one  occasion,  a  holiday 
intervening,  it  became  impossible  to  get  the  cards  of  invitation  for  a 
ball  on  board  the  flagship  printed.  Prince  Louis  found  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  printing  offices,  went  to  the  case,  took  off  his  coat,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves,  and  set  up  the  card,  afterward  printing  it,  In  accord- 
ance with  a  good  German  custom,  he  had  been  regularly  instructed  in 
the  art,  trade,  and  mystery  of  a  printer. 

Baron  Rothschild,  of  Vienna,  evidently  does  not  care  to  spend  money 
merely  for  the  sake  of  spending,  and  he  gave  the  rapacious  Bonifaces 
of  Bayreuth  a  good  lesson  when  he  went  there  to  attend  the  per- 
formance of  "  Parsifal."  The  hotel-keepers  had  laid  themselves  out  to 
bleed  every  visitor  mercilessly,  in  a  Niagara- Falls-hack  man  sort  of  a 
way,  and  they  especially  expected  to  fatten  on  the  plethoric  purse  of 
Rothschild.  But  lo  !  he  came  in  his  own  private  railway  car,  attended 
by  servants  and  a  cook.  The  car  was  shunted  on  to  a  siding,  provis- 
ions "in  the  rough  "were  brought  by  express,  and  prepared,  and 
cocked,  and  eaten  in  the  car.  And  there  the  millionaire  baron  dined 
and  lodged  during  his  stay  in  Bayreuth,  and  smiled  with  pitying  dis- 
dain upon  the  baffled  pirates  of  the  inns. 

A  sharp  disci Dlinarian  is  General  Gallifet.  While  directing  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  French  army  on  review  at  Chalons  recently  he  noticed 
some  error  in  the  movements  of  a  dragoon  parade  under  the  command 
of  General  Clermont-Tonnerre,  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the  service. 
Quickly  he  directed  the  latter  to  repeat  the  movement.  The  veteran 
complied,  after  consulting  with  members  of  his  staff,  and  all  through 
the  evolution  constantly  received  suggestions  from  them.  At  last,  "  Re- 
tire, gentlemen."  cried  Gallifet,  "you  annoy  the  general."  "No," 
said  the  other,  "they  assist  me.  I  do  not  understand  these  manoeu- 
vres, and  have  asked  these  gentlemen  to  refresh  my  memory,  so  that  I 
may  not  seem  ignorant  before  the  troops.  "You  don't  understand  the 
drill?"  cried  Gallifet,  pale  with  emotion.  "  How  can  you  expect  it?" 
was  the  response ;  "I  am  in  garrison  with  two  small  squadrons,  and  a 
miserably  insufficient  drill-ground.  But  I  can  learn  the  drill  in  eight 
days."  "In  eight  days,"  said  Gallifet  ;  "it  will  be  too  late.  I  am 
obliged  to  ask  you  to  resign.  Place  your  command  in  the  hands  of  the 
oldest  of  your  colonels." 

Marshal  MacMahon's  eldest  son,  Lieutenant  Patrick,  emulates  the 
heroes  of  Lever's  novels.  He  is  at  Falaise  with  his  regiment,  and  the 
soul  of  all  the  garrison  sports.  Some  weeks  since  he  was  victor  in  a 
steeple- chase,  at  which,  as  a  handicnp,  three  breakneck  leaps  were  im- 
posed on  him  only.  Lieutenant  MacMahon  is  no  gambler,  but  is  fond 
of  winning  eccentric  bets.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  military  chum  laid  a 
small  wager  that  Mac  would  not  smash,  in  the  broad  daylight,  a  con- 
vent window  with  a  bad  egg.  The  sacrilegious  nature  of  the  prank 
staggered  him,  nevertheless  he  resolved  to  win  the  bet.  He  was  to  fling 
the  egg  as  he  was  riding  by  the  convent  with  some  brother  officers. 
When  the  foul  missile  went  through  the  pane,  Lieutenant  Patrick  dis- 
mounted, rang  the  convent  bell, "asked  to  see  the  reverend  mother,  told 
her  what  he  had  done,  and  begged  her  to  inflict  a  penance.  She  re- 
fusing, he  took  his  watch  and  chain,  and  a  ring  that  was  on  his  finger, 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  allow  him  to  dedicate  them  to  the  poor, 
whom  she  habitually  relieved.  As  she  could  not  reject  a  gift  cftered  to 
her  in  trust  for  them,  she  accepted  the  atonement.  The  ring  was  of 
considerable  value. 

Verdi  possesses  a  handsome  and  extensive  estate  in  the  vicinity  of 
Parma,  that  he  has  named  the  Villa  Agata,  after  his  first  wife.  He 
there  passes  the  summer  months.  In  winter  he  occupies  awing  of  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Dorias  at  Genoa.  The  present  representative 
of  this  ancient  house  is  one  of  Verdi's  most  fervent  admirers,  and  is 
rendered  happy  by  the  composer's  acceptance  of  his  hospitality.  The 
palace  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  gilded  paling.  This  passed,  a  splendid 
garden  is  entered  that  extends  to  the  shore  of  the  blue  sea.  From  a 
lofty  terrace  an  enchanting  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained. 
A  gravel  path  leads  through  shrubbery  to  a  high  door  of  glass,  that 
opens  into  the  composer's  palatial  suite.  The  veneration  with  which 
he  is  treated  is  shown  by  the  numerous  floral  designs  that  are  here  to  be 
seen  bearing  the  letters  that  form  his  name.  Every  day  these  are  made 
fresh.  A  choice  picture  gallery,  a  well-selected  library,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  costly  gifts  from  Egyptian  nobles,  presented  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  ' '  Aida."  adorn  these  rooms.  There  is  a  rare  Cairo  lamp, 
a  present  from  the  Khedive,  and  rugs  and  costly  tapestries  cover  flo-r 
and  wall.  Tiie  composer  possesses  one  of  the  choicest  libraries  that 
STiV  private  citizen  can  call  his  own. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Confessional. 


[SPAIN.] 


It  is  a  He— their  Priests,  their  Pope, 
Their  Saints,  their  ...  all  they  fear  or 

hope 
Are  lies,  and  lies — there  !  thro'  my  door 
And  ceiling,  there!  and  walls  and  floor, 
There,  lies,  they  lie,  shall  still  be  hurled 
Till  spite  of  them  I  reach  the  world  ! 
You  think  Priests  just  and  holy  men ! 
Before  they  put  me  in  this  den 
I  was  a  human  creature,  too, 
With  flesh  and  blood  like  one  of  you — 
A  girl  that  laughed  in  beauty's  pride 
Like  lilies  in  your  world  outside. 
I  had  a  lover — shame,  avaunt! 
This  poor  wrenched   body,  grim  and 

gaunt, 
Was  kissed  all  over  till  it  burned, 
By  lips  the  truest  love  e'er  turned 
His  heart's  own  tint:   one  nieht  they 

kissed 
My  soul  out  in  a  burning  mist. 
So,   next   day,   when   the  accustomed 

train 
Of  things  grew  round  my  sense  again, 
"  That  is  a  sin,"  I  said ;  and  stow 
With  downcast  eyes  to  church  I  go, 
And  pass  to  the  confession-chair, 
And  tell  the  old  mild  father  there. 
But  when  I  falter  Beltran's  name, 
"Ha!"   quoth   the   father;    "much    I 

blame 
The  sin ;  yet  wherefore  idly  grieve? 
Despair  not — strenuously  retrieve  ! 
Nay,  I  will  turn  this  love  of  thine 
To  lawful  love,  almost  divine. 
"  For  he  is  young,  and  led  astray, 
This  Beltran,  and  he  schemes,  men  say, 
To  change  the  laws  of  church  and  state. 
So,  thine  shall  be  an  angel's  fate, 
Who,  ere  the  thunder  breaks,   should 

roll    ' 
Its  cloud  away  and  save  his  soul. 
"  For.  when  he  lies  upon  thy  breast, 
Thou  mayst  demand  and  be  possessed 
Of  all  his  plans,  and  next  day  steal 
To  me,  and  all  those  plans  reveal, 


That  I  and  every  priest,  to  purge 
His  soul,  may  fast  and  use  the  scourge." 
That  father's  beard  was  long  and  white, 
With  love  and  truth  his  brow  seemed 

bright 
I  went  back,  all  on  fire  with  joy, 
And,  that  same  evening,  bade  the  boy 
Tell  me,  as  lovers  should,  heart-free, 
Something  to  prove  his  love  of  me. 
He  told  me  what  he  would  not  tell 
For  hope  of  Heaven  or  fear  of  Hell ; 
And  I  lay  listening  in  such  pride. 
And,  soon  as  he  had  left  my  side, 
Tripped  to  the  church  by  moming  light 
To  save  his  soul  in  his  despite. 
I  told  the  father  all  his  schemes. 
Who  were  his   comrades,    what   their 

dreams ; 
"And  now  make  haste,"  I  said,  "to 

pray 
The  one  spot  from  his  soul  away. 
To-night  he  comes,  but  not  the  same 
Will  look  !"     At  night  he  never  came. 
Nornext  night.     On  the  after-morn 
I  went  forth  with  a  strength  new-born. 
The   church   was   empty.     Something 

My  steps  into  the  street.     I  knew 
It  led  me  to  the  market-place — 
Where,  lo! — on  high — the  father's  face! 
That  horrible  black  scaffold  drest — 
The  stapled  block  .    .    .  God  sink  the 

rest ! 
That  head  strapped  back,  that  blinding 

vest, 
Those  knotted  hands  and  naked  breast. 
Till  near  one  busy  hangman  pressed — 
And — on  the  neck  these  arms  caressed. . . 
No  part  in  aught  they  hope  or  fear  ! 
No  Heaven  with  them,  no  Hell — and 

here. 
No  Earth,  not  so  much  space  as  pens 
My  body  in  their  worst  of  dens 
But  shall  bear  God  and  Man  my  cry — 
Lies— lies,  again — and  still,  they  lie! 
— Robert  Browning. 


The  Immolation  of  Constance  de   Beverley. 


A  den  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 
Was  called  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light 
But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile, 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay :  and  still  more  few 
Were  those  who  had  from  him  the  clue 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low,  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 
From    the  rude  rock    the    side -walls 

sprung  ; 
The  grave-stones  rudely  sculptured  o'er. 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore, 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 
The  mildew-drops  fell  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  splash,  upon  the  stone  ; 
A  cresset,  in  an  iron  chain, 
Which  served  to  light   this  drear  do- 
main. 
With  damp  and   darkness  seemed   to 

strive 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive. 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 
There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 
Were  placed  theheads  of  convents  three  ; 
All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 
The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone, 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray  ; 
Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair  ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied  ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscured  her   charms,  but   could  not 

hide. 
Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew; 

And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 
She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 

Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
But  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  band 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 
And  raised   the  bonnet  from  her  head, 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverley  they  know, 
Sister  professed  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the 

dead, 
For  broken  vows  and  convent  fled. 
When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  look  composed  and  steady  eye 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head 
And  of  her  bosom  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  might  have  thoughta  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there, 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 
Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul, 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed, 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One  whose  brute  feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt, 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt ; 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base — 
The  fear  of  death — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And   shamed  not  loud  to  mourn  and 

howl, 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound   beneath   the 

lash; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 
Yet   well   the   luckless    wretch    might 

shriek, 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  ! 
For  there  was  seen,  in  that  dark  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall. 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread  ; 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress, 
Two  haggard  monk<=  stood  motionless, 
Wh  •,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Slvi    •-  '   h*:  grim  entrance  of  the  porch; 
fceiici-tuig  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam ; 


Hewn   stones   and   cement  were    dis- 
played, 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 
And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 

To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  inclose 

Alive  within  the  tomb; 
But  stopped,  becausethat woeful  maid, 
Gathering  her  powers  tospeakessayed: 
"  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace  ; 
Well  know  I  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue. 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain  ; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain 
To  cleanse  my  sins  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. 
I  listened  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  long  years  I  bowed  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave, 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here  and  all  beyond  the  grave. 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair, 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore, 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no   more. 
'Tis  an  old  tale  and  often  told ; 

But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 
Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 
Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold,  * 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged  like  me. 

And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells, 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betrayed. 
This  packet,  to  the  king  conveyed. 
Had   given    him    to    the    headsman's 

stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 
Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  ! 
If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake, 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends, 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing  ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  50  strong  and 

deep, 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep. 
Some  traveler  then  shall  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty. 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be. " 
Fixed  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air, 
Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her 

hair; 
The  locks  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 
Her  figure  seemed  to  rise  more  high  ; 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy ; 
Appalled  the  astonished  conclave  sate  ; 
With  stupid  eyes  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light,  inspired  form, 
And  listened  for  the  avengine  storm. 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread; 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 
Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given, 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven : 
"  Sister,  let  thy  sorrow  cease ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  !" 
An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day; 
But  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair, 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  ; 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  crossed  themselves  for  terror's  sake, 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on  ; 
Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
They  seemed  to  hear  a  dying  groan, 
And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung  ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  rolled. 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told  ; 
The   Bamborough   peasant  raised   his 

head, 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind, 
Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind, 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern, 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 
— Sir  Walter  Scott, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"A  Manual  of  Elocution  and  Reading"  is  a  volume  of  collected  ex- 
tracts from  well-known  authors,  together  with  a  treatise  on  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  elocution.  It  is  prepared  by  Edward  Brooks,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  seems  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  advance  reader 
for  school  use.  Published  by  Eldridge  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


Mr.  William  Mallock  is  at  least  interesting  and  readable,  if  he  is  not 
infrequently  untrustworthy  and  inartistic.  His  latest  hobby  is  a  defense 
of  conservatism.  Although  it  is  more  fitted  for  England  and  the  other 
effete  European  monarchies,  yet  it  treats  of  a  question  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  everv  day  in  this  country.  Under  the 
title  of  "  Social  Equality,  a  Short  Study  in  a  Missing  Science,"  the  au- 
thor endeavors  to  show  that  the  great  builder-up  of  human  society  has 
ever  been  a  desire  in  the  individual  to  attain  social  distinction.  With- 
out this  factor  of  civilization,  society  would  have  no  security.  The 
hope  of  progress  which  this  condition  of  affairs  gives  to  the  poor  man 
is  one  of  its  main  benefits  ;  the  security  which  it  warrants  to  the  man 
who  has  attained  wealth  is  a  secondary,  although  important,  considera- 
tion. Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


"  Hints  and  Remedies  for  the  Treatment  of  Common  Accidents  and 
Diseases"  is  a  little  book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  similar  pro- 
ductions. Since  Dr.  Turner  first  compiled  its  contents  it  has  under- 
gone numerous  changes,  and  passed  through  many  editions.  Not  long 
ago  twenty  eminent  London  physicians,  representatives  of  the  different 
hospitals,  undertook  its  revision  and  enlargement.  The  result  is  that 
this  work  has  now  become  the  standard  work  for  home  and  ship  use, 
or  in  cases  where  a  physician  can  not  be  procured  at  once.  The  vol- 
ume is  accompanied  by  a  chapter  on  the  rules  of  "  Simple  Hygiene," 
which  it  would  be  well  for  every  one  to  read.  The  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume which  treats  of  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  teeth,  also  a 
method  of  curing  toothache,  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  the  average 
household.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  I,ondon  and  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price,  in  paper,  25  cents  ;  in  cloth,  50  cents. 


The  public's  desire  for  cheap  literature  in  the  form  of  the  "  Seaside  " 
and  "  Franklin  Square  "  publications  has  induced  an  Eastern  publisher 
to  try  the  experiment  of  issuing  the  best  foreign  works  in  a  cheap,  but 
more  convenient  form.  He  has  chosen  a  volume  duodecimo  in  size, 
and  printed  in  large  type,  with  thick  paper  covers.  They  are  con- 
venient, and  possess  in  no  degree  the  attributes  or  appearance  of  the  old 
yellow-covered  novels.  They  are  issued  weekly.  "The  Tricks  of  the 
Greeks  Unveiled"  is  by  Robert  Houdin,  the  great  French  conjurer, 
who  was  unequaled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  It  describes  in  an 
entertaining  manner  the  methods  bv  which  gamblers  and  sharpers  win 
at  cards,  their  various  tricks  at  shuffling,  and  their  methods  in  marking 
cards.  "  L'Abbe1  Constantin."  by  Ludovic  Halevy,  is  another  transla- 
tion of  this  clever  novel.  "  Freckles"  is  a  new  story,  by  Rebecca  F. 
Redcliff.  "They  were  Married,"  by  Besant  and  Rice,  has  already 
appeared  in  Harper's  series.  Published  by  J.  W.  Lovell  &  Co., 
14  and  16  Vesey  Street,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price 
of  the  first  three,  20  cents  each  ;  of  the  fourth,  10  cents. 


Announcements :  Henri  Dupin,  the  oldest  of  French  authors  and 
dramatists  living,  has  just  published  a  book  under  the  title,  "  La 
Viei Hesse  de  Mazarin."  It  is  filled  with  interesting  anecdotes,  and  is 
written  with  a  vigor  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a  man  of  his  age — he 

is  ninety-five. Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  gone  to  Europe.     He 

will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  London,  and  go  thence  to  Paris,  where  he 
expects  to  remain  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  It  is  his  intention  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Italy,  or  the  south  of  France.  The  result  of  this 
journey — which  will  give  Mr.  Stockton  his  first  view  of  the  Old  World — 
will  be  seen  in  a  new  series  of  "  Rudder  Grange  "  papers  in  the  Cen- 
tury.  On  the  first  of  September,  Estes  &  Lauriat  will  issue  "  The 

Young  Folks'  History  of  London,"  by  W.  H.  Rideing. "Solilo- 
quies in  Song  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  poems,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 

which  Macmillan  SYCo.  will  publish  in  the  fall. Mr.  George  Saints- 

bury's  "Short  History  of  French  Literature"  will  be  published  this 
September.  The  Academy  says  that  the  author  aims  at  presenting  a 
"complete  but  succinct  history,  with  full  biographical  and  historical 
details  of  the  whole  course  of  French  literature,  compiled  from  an  ex- 
amination of  that  literature  itself." Louis  IX.,  "the  Pious,"  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  youthful  characters  in  a  novel  for  young  people, 
which  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  left  behind  for  publication  in  St. 
Nicholas.  The  serial  will  probably  be  begun  in  the  November  num- 
ber.  Alexander   H.    Stephens  has  compiled   his  history  of  the 

United  States.  The  final  proof-sheets  are  revised  and  returned  to  the 
printer.     It  is  a  complete  history  of  this  country  down  to  the  time  of 

Senator  Hill's  death. A  new  serial  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  will 

be  begun  in  the  February  Century.  It  is  called  "  A  Sea  Change,"  and 
is  an  international  tale,  the  scene  being  laid  in  this  country.  Among 
other  subjects  treated  is  the  problem  of  self-help  among  women,  with 
certain  tragic  phases  of  New  England  life.  "It  might  be  noticed  in 
this  connection,"  says  the  Critic,  "that  the  most  of  Mr.   Howells's 

titles  are  taken  from   Shakespeare."     Give  us  some  examples. 

"  Hands  of  lustice  "  is  the  striking  title  of  a  new  serial  story  by  F.  W. 

Robinson,  which  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Harper's   Weekly. The 

latest  "birthday-book"  is  one  compiled  from  the  speeches  and  letters 
of  John  Bright. 


Miscellany  :    Mr.    Browning  is   taking  a  holiday  in   the  south   of 

France. The   manuscript  works  of  the  physician  Galen,   which 

were  supposed  to  be  lost,  have  been  discovered  in  Salonica  by  a  Mon- 
sieur Papageorges.  Thev  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  appear 
to  have  originally  formed  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  sheets — one 
hundred  and  forty-four  are  in  good  condition,  twenty-four  are  muti- 
lated or  worm-eaten,  and  eighty  are  missing. The  October  Har~ 

per  will  contain  "  Passages  from  the  Journal  of  a  Total  Wreck,"  writ- 
ten by  a  young  lady  well  known  in  New  York  society,  and  founded  on 
the  World's  employment  bureau  circular,  which  is  advertised  as  furnish- 
ing dancing  young  men  for  parties  and  receptions. The  sale  of 

Miss  Woolson's  "  Anne  "  has  been  extraordinary.     Nine  editions  have 

been  exhausted,  and  the  presses  are  now  at  work  upon  another. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  is  made  out  a  wilder  barbarian  than  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  by  some  documents  which  Professor 
Kovalelsky  has  recently  discovered  among  the  Spanish  State  papers. 
These  are  reports  of  the  Spanish  embassador  concerning  Peter's  recep- 
tion at  the  English  court.  At  the  Escurial  the  professor  also  found 
some  reports  from  Spaniards  who  were  in  England  with  Philip  during 
Bloody  Mary's  reign,  describing  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  English  against 
the  Spanish  alliance,  and  declaring  how  short  a  time  Philip's  influence 

would  last. The    Wide-Awake  Magazine  for  September  contains, 

among  other  articles,  an  illustrated  story,  "The  Castle  of  the  Winds," 
by  Mrs.  Champney  ;  the  seventh  number  of  Arthur  Gilman's  "Stories 
from  the  Dictionary,"  and  another  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth's  delight- 
ful   "Music  Biographies." Baby  land  Jot  September  is  also  out, 

and  contains  several  charming  little  stories  and  poems  for  the  smaller 
children.  Published  by  D.  Lothrop,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  J.  H.  Dorety, 

527  Commercial  Street Miss  Virginia  Johnson's  "  English  Daisy 

Miller  "  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  fact,  that  lady  having  met  dur- 
ing her  travels  abroad  a  young  English  girl  whose  manners  she  exactly 
reproduced.  The  denoument  was  an  actual  occurrence. A  per- 
fect copy  of  the  third  edition  of  Shakespeare's  "Passionate  Pilgrim" 
(date  1612)  has  lately  been  discovered  in  England. "A  Rever- 
end Idol "  has  captured  the  market  as  well  as  the  critics.  It  has  gone 
into  its  seventh  edition. It  has  lately  been  suggested  that  the  au- 
thor of  "An   Earnest  Trifler"  is  also  the  author  of  "Democracy." 

A  memorial  tablet  in  recognition  of  the  late  Colonel  Chester's 

services  as  editor  and  annotator  of  the  "Westminster  Abbey  Register  " 

is  to  be  placed  in  the  Abbey  immediately. Professor  Max  Miiller 

is  about  to  publish  a  volume  containing  the  lectures  which  he  lately  de- 

Irrr^tl  ,ii  Cambridge. Monsieur  Arscnr  Houssaye's  recollection s 

Jurnishing  a  compleie  history  ol  literary  and  artistic  activity  in  France 
during  the  last  thiriv  )  ears,  will  shortly  be  published  in  Paris. 
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THE   INNER    MAN. 


Warsaw  society  is  still  excited  over  an  exhibition 
of  fantastic  extravagance  with  which  a  number  of 
Russian  officers  have  recently  entertained  themselves. 
Adjutant-General  Count  Pillar  and  Prince  Mijan- 
owicz,  of  the  Hussars,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Roman 
banquet  in  the  style  of  Lucullus.  and  twenty-six  other 
officers  united  in  the  novel  diversion.  The  banquet 
hall  was  filled  with  roses  and  perfumed  with  all  the 
odors  of  Arabia,  and  the  feasters  arrayed  themselves 
in  Roman  togas,  and  wore  garlands  of  roses  on  their 
heads.  Swallows'  nests  from  India,  wild  African 
pigeons,  and  a  ragout  of  nightingales  were  among 
the  costly  viands  with  which  they  were  served.  The 
banquet  lasted  eight  hours,  and  cost  twenty-one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
apiece.  This  gastronomical  extravagance  has  pro- 
voked bitter  criticism  in  Warsaw,  where  it  is  de- 
nounced as  a  wicked  imitation  of  the  wanton  luxury 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
where  it  has.  at  least,  done  nothing  to  make  more 
agreeable  the  relations  existing  between  the  Polish 
population  and  the  Russian  garrison. 

The  New  York  Hotel  Mai'/says  :  "  I  see  that  at 
one  of  the  up-town  hotels  they  serve  cheese  with  the 
lettuce,  which  is  the  English,  and  by  many  people 
regarded  as  the  proper  style.  But  when  I  see  men 
eat  a  huge  bit  of  our  American  cheese  in  connection 
with  a  slice  of  pie,  I  expect  to  hear  some  one  cry  out : 
'  Time's  up  !  All  aboard  ! '  "  Cheese  with  pie  is 
more  than  proper — it  is  necessary.  Cheese  with  let- 
tuce, English  or  not,  is  acceptable — that  is  all.  As 
for  American  cheese,  the  Mail  of  course  knows  that 
large  quantities  of  it  are  eaten  in  England.  I  have 
had  it  in  some  of  the  best  clubs.  There  is  nothing 
exclusively  English  any  more.  I  was  promised  one 
day,  when  about  to  dine  en  familk  with  an  English 
gentleman,  a  real  old-fashioned  English  plum-pud- 
ding. When  it  came  to  the  table  it  was  a  little  round 
affair,  hardly  bigger  than  and  about  the  size  of  a 
croquette.  It  had  come  from  America  in  a  tin  box. 
They  thought  it  a  joke.  I  knew  it  for  a  compliment. 
It  was  very  appetizing  with  its  fiery  sauce,  but  I  mar- 
veled if  there  was  a  single  English  dish  upon  which 
we  Americans  were  not  giving  them  points. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 
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For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


T 


"HE  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTION 


called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYLUM,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1882,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLARK,  M.  D. 

References— Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  G.  A.  ShurtlcfT,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


Hippocrates  (450  B.  C.)  states  that  the  mode  of 
preparing  cheese  from  milk  was  discovered  by  the 
Scythians  at  a  very  early  date,  and  was  used  by 
them,  and  also  among  the  pastoral  natives  of  Canaan 
and  Asia  Minor,  as  a  common  article  of  food.  Virgil 
describes  cheese  as  the  common  feed  of  the  Roman 
shepherds.  Jesse  sent  ten  cheeses  by  the  hand  of 
David  to  the  captain  of  the  thousand  in  which  ihe 
brethren  of  the  latter  served,  (1  Samuel  xvii,  iS.) 
And  "  cheese  of  kine "  were  brought  to  David 
at  Mahaniam,  (2  Samuel  xvii,  29.)  Job  complains 
in  his  anguish  of  his  distemper  :  "Hast  thou  not 
poured  me  out  like  milk  and  curdled  me  like 
cheese  ?  "  Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  practice  to 
flavor  cheese  with  thyme  and  other  sweet  herbs,  and 
the  custom  was  continued  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  Cheshire,  Massachusetts,  was  made  the  famous 
mammoth  cheese  which  was  presented  to  President 
Jefferson,  January  1,  1802.  On  a  given  day  the  dairy 
women  sent  their  curds  to  one  place.  The  quantity 
was  too  great  to  be  pressed  even  in  a  cider  mill,  so 
that  in  addition  to  the  intended  present  three  addi- 
tional cheeses  were  made,  weighing  seventy  pounds 
each.  The  mammoth  cheese  weighed  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Mr,  Jefferson  sent 
back  a  piece  of  this  to  the  inhabitants,  to  satisfy  them 
of  its  excellence  ;  and  he  also  sent  pieces  of  it,  so  it 
is  said,  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States. 
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BAKING 
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GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  ISM,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

Commission  Merchants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 


RrifFault,  the  French  gourmet,  invented  the  most 
honorable  Companionship  of  the  Bell.  The  candi- 
dates for  admission  were  taught  how  to  swallow 
down  champagne.  One  of  the  glass  bells  which  are 
generally  placed  over  cheese  was  filled  to  the  brim 
with  champagne,  and  the  candidate  had  to  drink  it 
off  at  a  draught,  under  pain  of  all  kinds  of  fines. 
Briffauit  was  a  rare  specimen  of  a  gastronomist.  He 
told  a  colleague,  who  said  that  two  could  sit  down 
comfortably  to  a  fowl,  that  he  agreed  with  him,  but 
that  he  thought  he  and  the  fowl  were  quite  company 
enough  to  form  the  duo!  Bequet  was  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  Companions  of  the  Bell.  He 
drank  deeply,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  death  of  a 
very  near  relative,  a  friend  found  him  discussing  a 
partridge  and  some  champagne.  His  visitor  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  seeing  him  in  a  public  place  on 
the  evening  of  his  uncle's  death.  "Ah,  you  know, 
my  dear  fellow, "  said  Bequet,  ' '  what  more  can  I  do  ? 
You  know  that  champagne  is  mourning."  His  last 
illness,  described  by  his  friends,  was  tortured  by  in- 
cessant thirst.  He  was  craving  for  drink  the  whole 
time,  and  it  is  said  that  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of 
thirst  he  drank  down  the  contents  of  the  glass  in 
which  his  night-light  had  been  burning.  Barthe,  the 
friend  of  Brillat-Savarin,  was  punished  for  his  love  of 
good  cheer  with  an  affection  of  the  stomach  which 
made  his  life  one  of  martyrdom.  This  malady  did 
not  cure  his  gourmandism,  but  rather  increased  it. 
One  day  he  was  invited  to  be  present  at  a  grand  din- 
ner at  the  Hotel  de  Lauraguais.  The  hour  men- 
tioned was  four  o'clock,  but  he  was  there  at  three 
o'clock,  and  before  going  up  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  host,  he  went  down  into  the  kitchen  to  interview 
the  chef,  to  whom  he  said  :  "You  know  I  have  been 
dieted  by  my  doctors,  and  I  must  warn  you  to  put  no 
salt  in  your  soup."  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  off.  At  four  o'clock 
precisely  dinner  was  served.  Barthe  took  his  seat, 
and  began  his  soup,  but,  horrible  to  relate,  it  had 
been  more  than  usually  salted.  Pale  with  rage,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  withdrew  discreetly,  and  taking 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  where 
he  slapped  the  chef  on  either  side  of  his  face,  and 
went  off  to  dine  with  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 


CCXLVI. — Bill  of  Fare    for    Six   Persons — Sunday, 
September  17, 
Ox-tail  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled  Chicken.  t 

Potato  Croquettes.     Summer  Squash. 
Escalloped  Onions. 
Roast    Beef. 
Tomatoes,  Spanish  Dressing. 
Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream.     Sponge  Cake. 
Pears,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Gages,   Figs,  Peaches,  Apples, 
and  Grapes. 
Escalloped  Onions. — Boil  till  tender  six  large  onions. 
Take  them  up,  drain,  and  separate  them;  put  a  layer  of 
bread  or  cracker-crumbs  In  a  pudding-dish,  then  a  layer  of 
onions  alternately,  until  the  dish  is  full.     Season  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  add  a  little  butter,  moisten  with  milk,  and 
bro'.vn  half  an  hour  in  the  oven.^ 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

131  and  133  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


411    413  «:   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  AH  Kinds  of  Paper. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*"*■  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


Telephone  No.  35. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.   1DOLPHE   LOW   *   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

*"^     Street 
fSTLiberal  advances  made  on  consignments 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and  583  Market  Street,  S,  F., 

Manufacturers 
Mirrors,  Cornices,  nardwoou  Mantles.  Picture 
Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary, 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iroin 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


compound  oxygen; 

NEW  TBEATMENT  BY  INHALA- 
lion,  for  Consumption,  Aittama,, 
Kront'liitiMjJttywpepsia,  Caturrli, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Nenralgria,  and  all  Chronic' 
and  Nervous  Disorders.  Prepared  by< 
DRS.  STAKKET  &  PALEN,  Philadelphia,, 
*  Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is; 
easily  sent  by  expresa,ready  for  USB  AT1 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding. 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  6treet,  San  Fran-, 
Cisco,  CaL    JSffi"  Send  for  Free Pamphlets.  _, 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINER1 

SAN    FRANQISOO. 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOTT,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street- 


IRA   P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &.  CO., 


137  to  133  First  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills, Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  C\€\  A  1  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  • !  I U  |      or  Office  by 
Itealer   in  UUOU Telephone  308. 

Agent  PUtHbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  Co  iiimission  Merchant  s 
204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TtlB  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


NOTICE  TO  SPORTSMEN. 


The  undersigned  having  sold  his  lease  to  the  CHAM- 
BEBLAIN  TRACT,  in  the  Suisun  Marches,  together 
with  his  ark,  boats,  etc.,  to  a  private  club  of  gentlemen, 
who  will  hereafter  strictly  preserve  all  the  premises  for  their 
own  shooting  only,  hereby  notifies  his  former  patrons,  and 
all  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  TEAL 
STATION,  that  it  will  be  IMPOSSIBLE  to  accommodate 
them,  or  in  any  way  afford  them  shooting  facilities  there, 
and  they  are  therefore  respectfully  requested  not  to  stop  at 
that  station. 

JAMES  PAIXE,  late  of  Teal  Station. 


CHAS.    GOFFRIE, 

SOLO  VIOLINIST.  FROM  LONDON, 

For  many  years  Musical  Instructor  to 
THEIR   ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  : 

Le  Due  de  Pentnievres. 
The  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 

(nee  Princess  Marie  de  Baden). 
La  Duclics§c  de  Cbartres, 

<nec  Prlncesse  Erancotse  d'Orleans). 
la  Prlncesse  Marguerlle  de  Nemours. 
La  Prlncesse  Isabella  de  Montpcnsier,  etc., 
Gives  to  advanced  piano  pupils  instruction  in  the  works  of 
Mozart,    Beethoven,    etc . ,    with    violin     accompaniment . 

Address  807  BUSH  STREET. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING^ 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


:    F  I  N   E 


W  TAILORING  W 

Immense   Reductions  at   J.  S.  HAND'S.  314   Kearny  St. 

Suits, ' 
$40, 

Cheapest   House,    J.    S.   HAND'S,  314    Kearny    Street. 

s$"«t'TAILORING» 

JC\      |_J  A   MR     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  HAINU,  314    KEARNY    ST. 


TAILORINGS 


TIBER,  BARKER  *  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
*     GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Educatiox 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  Tutors  ;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  II.  SttV- 
age,  Manager,  rg  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  One  touch  of  nater  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
quotes  old  jarvis  in  the  play,  and  the  houserises  to  the 
the  quotation,  malgre  that  it  doesn't  fit  so  very  appo- 
sitely when  one  comes  to  think  of  it — for,  after  all, 
what  is  the  touch  of  "  nater"  in  the  situation  ?  An 
escaping  convict,  presumably  with  his  red  hand 
raised  against  his  fellows,  is  perishing  on  the  road  for 
want  of  food.  Reading  of  it  in  the  newspaper,  sit- 
ting calmly  by  the  breakfast  fire,  one  would  not  be 
apt  to  recognize  the  high  moral  duty  of  extending 
help  to  such  a  one.  and  would  cry,  "  Give  him  up 
to  the  authorities  ;  restore  him  to  the  jail,  where  he 
belongs."  But  old  Jarvis  having  made  his  little 
quotation,  points  it  by  bringing  out  the  brandy-flask. 
Perhaps  the  touch  of  nature  is  in  the  flask,  for  the 
every  appearance  of  that  portable  article  is  hailed 
with  the  wildest  manifestations  of  delight  when  it 
first  appears  between  the  curtains  of  the  showman's 
van,  again  when  the  tender-hearted  policeman  ex- 
■  tends  its  aid  to  Harold's  starving  wife,  and  later 
when  the  officer  of  the  law  fortifies  himself  against 
the  chill  night  air  with  a  vivifying  pocket-pistol.  It 
is  these  touches  of  nature  which  the  skillful  play- 
wright seeks,  and  the  literary  playwright  looks  on 
with  amazement,  and  wonders  at  the  curious  fancy  of 
the  public  which  is  caughl  with  a  little  every-day 
trick  like  this,  but  is  ennuied  with  polished,  rounded 
text,  keeping  company  with  situations  with  never  a 
thrill  in  them.  The  real  basis  of  every  melodrama  is 
the  persecution  of  the  weak,  and  it  is  human  nature 
to  give  sympathy  to  the  under  dog  in  the  fight — un- 
less one  be  the  upper  dog.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  never  been  but  one  great  melodrama  writ- 
ten. In  all  others  there  is  something  of  the  impossi- 
ble and  the  absurd.  But  in  the  "Two  Orphans' 
there  is  warm  human  interest,  and  a  chapter  of  inci- 
dents which  might  happen  to  any  two  helpless  coun- 
try girls  who  had  fallen  among  the  fangs  of  cruel 
Paris.  The  story  is  laid  in  a  picturesque  time, 
partly  for  the  stage  setting,  and  partly  for  the  licensed 
daring  of  the  men  of  pleasure  of  those  limes  ;  but  it 
might  as  easily  be  a  story  of  to-day  -as  yesterday. 
One  may  still  find  a  Frochard  den  in  the  slums  of 
Paris,  or  a  later  Bel  Air  in  the  environs.  There  is  but 
a  glimpse  of  the  grande  dame  in  the  "Two  Or- 
phans," which  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  grande 
dame  does  not  belong  in  melodrama.  If  she  does 
come  in,  she  should  be  a  sort  of  patent  triple-white- 
plated  article,  not  real  metal.  The  skilled  melo- 
dramatist  recognizes  this,  hence  the  hero  always  mar- 
ries with  a  maid  of  lowly  degree.  This  is  a  favorite 
dodge  with  heroes  in  books  and  melodramas.  The 
terrible  afterclap  of  real  life  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  There  is  no  dreary  track  of  time  down  which 
the  stage  judge  Jenkins  looks  and  regrets  : 

"  For  had  he  waited,  he  might  have  wed 
Some  maiden  fair  and  thoroughbred. 

"  For  there  be  women  fair  as  she 
Whose  verbs  and  noons  do  more  agree. 

"  Alas  for  maiden  !     Alas  forjudge  1 
And  the  sentimental  that's  one-half  fudge." 


No  !  The  lowly  maiden  in  the  play  never  grows 
broad,  and  red,  and  stout,  and  she  speaks  with  a 
very  fine  article  of  grammar,  as  witness  Hazel  Kirke, 
who  is  not  out-done  in  well-rounded  sentences  by  the 
tragic  Lady  Carringford  herself,  or  Bess  Marks, 
whose  English  is  really  quite  choice. 

In  "The  Lights  o'  London"  one  is  reminded 
forcibly  of  the  sympathy  of  the  masses  for  the  weak 
by  the  fact  that  every  time  Harold  and  Bess  reappear 
after  a  particularly  strong  bout  with  their  difficulties, 
they  are  hailed  with  the  wildest  acclamations.  After 
all.  they  have  done  nothing  but  suffer,  for  the  author 
has  treated  his  main  personages  very  shabbily,  and 
has  given  them  nothing  to  do  but  one  long  mono- 
tonous whine.  Yet  the  sympathies  go  with  them, 
even  when  they  do  nothing  more  striking  than  sit 
around  limply  on  ricketty  steps  in  the  open  street,  or 
damp  banks  in  the  open  park. 

I  asked  a  poet  once,  whose  graceful  verse  has  con- 
siderable reputation,  why  he  had  never  written  a 
novel,  and  he  told  me,  in  a  confidence  which  I  here 
unhesitatingly  betray,  that  he  had  once  acquitted  him- 
self of  one.  ' '  I  had  a  main  idea, "  he  said,  ' '  in  ap- 
proaching my  work,  and  I  resolved  that,  while  I 
would  permit  other  ideas  to  cluster  about  it  like  a 
garniture,  it  should  stand  out  like  a  bold  promontory 
of  thought,  to  challenge  the  observation  and  discus- 
sion of  a  reading  world.  But  fearing  that  I  might 
slight  my  cluster  of  ideas,  I  worked  upon  them  cease- 
lessly, and  to  my  amazement,  when  my  work  was 
done,  I  found  my  promontory  imbedded  in  them." 
I  fancy  that* Mr.  George  Sims,  in  writing  "  The 
Lights  o'  London,"  stranded  himself  upon  the  same 
reef.  The  play  hinges  upon  the  wrongs  and  trials  of 
Harold  and  Bess  Marks,  but  his  success  lies  in  what 
he  has  clustered  about  them. 

"And  what  sort  of  people  did  your  book  turn 
out?"  laskedmypoeL  "  Alas,"  said  he  "  they  were 
worse  than  my  ideas.  They  were  all  absolutely  alike 
— even  sexless,  so  far  as  my  readers  could  have  told — 
except  where  they  were  qualified  by  their  proper 
pronouns,  for  I  even  named  them  unhappily.  And, 
while  they  were  all  like  each  other,  they  were  like 
nothing  else  that  I  know  of,  except  those  ghastly, 
unreal-looking  things  called  spirit-pictures.  I  have 
never  written  any  more  novels,"  concluded  my  poet, 
with  a  sigh,  and  who  will  gainsay  his  judgment  ?  In 
so  much  at  least  his  book  was  not  like  ' '  The  Lights 
o'  London,"  for  it  is  the  characters  standing  out  with 
vivid  force  from  among  clap-trap  situations  that 
m^ke  the  strength  of  it 

Sims  is  evidently  an  ardent  worshiper  in  the  wake 
of  Dickens,  as  greater  writers  than  he  have  been. 
There  is  a  flavor  of  him  in  every  story  of  these  Lon- 
don streets,  in  every  one  of  these  family  stories,  those 
of  the  Markses,  the  Tarvises,  and  the  Preenes.  If 
Mr.  Stoddart's  Seth  Preene  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  he 
is  too — what  shall  one  say  ? — too  gymnastic,  perhaps, 
in  his  interview  with  his  erring  but  unrepentant 
daughter,  but  so  Utile  a  thing  as  the  ceaseless  knot- 
ting and  unknotting  of  his  dirty  neckerchief  in  his 
moments  of  intense  feeling,  is  a  stroke  of  genius,  and 
shows  how  well  he  has  studied  the  points  and  ways 
of  the  boorish  countryman  moved  to  deeper  feeling 
■ ''7i  should  sweep  across  his  simple  horizon  of  life. 
:  something  absolutely  horrible  in  this  episode 
e  ;hame  of  father  and  daughter,  but  it  is  not  an 


unfamiliar  story,  and  Miss  Cary  plays  extremely  the 
part  of  this  flippant,  soulless  creature,  to  whom  the 
gleam  of  diamonds  are  the  light  of  life,  and  the  envy 
of  her  once  companions  its  divinest  essence.  Some- 
how one  recognizes  that  such  things  be,  as  one  knows 
the  portrait  of  an  unknown  to  be  like  its  model.  She 
is  the  darling  theme  of  Ouida,  this  beautiful  young 
animal  from  the  country,  lured  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
town,  and  as  unfeeling  as  the  silks  she  rustles  and 
the  stones  she  wears  upon  her  neck  ;  but  she  is  un- 
familiar upon  the  stage,  fortunately.  The  sinner  is 
well  known  upon  the  boards,  but  she  has  feeling, 
emotions,  a  distorted  something  which  passes  for  a 
soul,  and  we  all  like  her  better. 

The  visit  of  the  Union  Square  Company  has  been 
a  singularly  pleasant  episode  in  the  dull  history  of 
the  theatrical  year.  Hitherto  we  have  had  the  com- 
pany in  detachments.  This  time  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  here  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  they  may 
hug  to  themselves  the  warm  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  have  been  appreciated  to  the  uttermost,  and 
that,  as  they  were  hailed  with  warm  welcome,  fare- 
well is  given  with  keen  regret.  The  repertoire  has 
not  been  all  that  could  have  been  wished  for— an  in- 
tellectual feast,  such  as  they  are  capable  of  furnishing 
forth — but  the  memory  of  "  Daniel  Rochat"  will  not 
easily  die  out,  nor  the  "  Banker's  Daughter,"  for  the 
matter  of  that ;  while  the  soothing  touch  of  time  will 
gloss  over  the  delinquencies  of  "A  False  Friend." 
Perhaps,  after  all,  people  would  not  look  forward  so 
hopefully  to  their  coming  again  if  they  had  given  us 
everything  the  first  time.  Mr.  Palmer's  benefit  on 
Thursday  gave  us  the  only  peep  at  their  legitimate 
talent. 

After  all,  the  legitimate  is  a  crucial  test,  even 
though  it  require  not  half  the  originality  of  the  talent 
of  the  modern  drama.  Yet  it  is  very  much  easier 
for  a  young,  beautiful,  and  talented  woman  to  play 
Juliet  than  Lea  traditions.  There  are  a  hundred  tra- 
ditions to  cling  to,  a  score  of  standards  to  judge  by. 
Miss  Jewett's  Juliet  is  the  sentimental  maiden  with 
stroog  feelings,  not  the  tropical  child  of  impulse. 
The  balcony  scene  is  the  most  hackneyed  of  all,  but 
she  gives  to  its  reading  the  charm  of  a  thorough 
comprehension  and  a  new  twist  or  two  to  the  familiar 
fines — things  that  one  grows  to  watch  for  in  a  long 
succession  of  Juliets.  Mr.  Ramsay  is  not  happy  as 
Romeo,  nor  yet  as  Claude  Melnotte — a  brace  of  lov- 
ers too  widely  known  to  permit  of  a  departure  from 
the  accepted  pattern.  Indeed,  he  will  be  wise  to  for- 
swear the  legitimate,  for  he  is  far  a-field  in  it.  Oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Owen  Fawcett,  who  always  seems  to  be 
the  most  modernized  of  comedians,  quite  outshone 
himself  as  Cousin  Modus,  in  "The  Hunchback,"  It 
is  a  part  that  is  often  badly  played.  They  permit 
Modus  usually  to  continue  to  be  a  muff  to  the  end, 
and  one  is  disgusted  at  his  capturing  the  saucy  Helen 
so  easily.  But  Mr.  Fawcett  makes  a  bold  enough 
wooer  when  he  comes  to  his  senses,  or  his  courage, 
at  last,  and  both  he  and  Miss  Harrison  played  this 
taking  little  scene  with  all  the  sparkle  and  comedy 
there  is  in  it  The  scene  from  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons" 
was  irredeemably  bad. 

Mrs,  Phillips's  Lady  Macbeth  was  traditional  and 
impressive,  but  no  one  will  wish  to  remember  her 
longest  as  Lady  Macbeth.  Of  a  truth  they  are  all 
exponents  of  the  vastly  more  difficult  art  of  modern 
acting,  and  are  as  truly  the  headlights  of  its  advance- 
ment in  America,  as  the  Bancrofts  in  England  or 
the  soctetaires  of  the  Francaise  in  France.  They  have 
given  us  a  season  of  enjoyment  of  what  had  almost 
come  to  be  a  lost  art  in  San  Francisco.  They  have 
restored  the  decaying  taste,  and  hung  the  galleries 
of  memory  with  new  pictures.  In  short,  we  owe 
them  a  pleasant  little  debt  of  gratitude  which  makes 
every  one  glad  to  temper  a  regretful  good-bye  with 
a  hopeful  auf  wiedersehen.  BETSY  B. 


"  Hazel  Kirke "  has  passed  through  another 
week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  with  undiminished 
success.  There  have  been  two  changes  in  the  caste 
—  the  substitution  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Wells  as  Lord 
Travers,  and  Mrs.  Charles  as  Lady  Carringford. 
Everything  proceeds  with  the  same  evenness  of  merit 
Next  Monday  evening  will  be  a  souvenir  night,  (seven- 
teen hundred  and  fiftieth  performance,)  at  which 
charming  little  Russia  leather  and  gold  albums,  con- 
taining portraits  of  the  troupe,  will  be  presented  to 
each  lady  in  the  audience. 


Strong,  the  artist,  has  just  completed  a  portrait  of 
John  W.  Taylor,  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at  his 
studio.  It  is  a  half-length  life-size,  and  one  of  the 
artist's  best  efforts  in  the  portrait  line. 


THE    MODISTE. 

THE  LEADER  OF  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  STYLES. 

In  to-day's  Argonaut  will  be  found,  on  page  13,  a 
good  likeness  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Lewis,  a  lady  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  her  profession  in  the  art  of  dress-  mak- 
ing. The  parlors,  which  are  in  Thurlow  Block, 
Kearny  Street,  are  always  thronged  with  a  fashion- 
able number  of  customers,  who  find  their  orders 
promptly  executed.  Mrs.  Lewis  receives  direct  <rom 
Paris  and  London  each  week  the  latest  styles,  with  a 
full  and  perfect  description  of  what  is  being  worn,  or 
what  promises  to  be  worn  in  Europe.  A  specialty  in 
this  lady's  line  are  bridal  trousseaus,  which,  when 
completed,  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for.  Mourn- 
ing goods  are  made  up  in  her  establishment  at  the 
very  shortest  notice,  and  a  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
There  is  a  certain  grace  and  elegance  about  the  toi- 
lettes manufactured  in  Mrs.  Lewis's  work-rooms  that 
distinguish  them  in  any  assembly  where  they  are 
worn.  At  the  same  time  the  terms  asked  are  as  rea- 
sonable as  one  can  possibly  expect 


—  Hon.  George  Barstow  will  lecture  be- 
fore  the  Chautauqua  Literary  Society,  at  the  hall  of 
the  Y.  M.  C  A..  232  Sutter  Street,  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  21.  Subject,  "Mexico."  Seats 
free. 

— "  Buchupaiba."  Quick,  complete  cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    31.    At  Druggists. 

—  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  is  mild  and 
soothing  in  its  immediate  and  apparent  effects,  and 
possesses  far-reaching  and  powerful  healing  qualities 
which  its  persistent  use  will  demonstrate  in  any  case 
of  coughs,  colds,  throat  or  lung  troubles  of  any  kind. 


— "Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants, vermin,  chipmunks.  15a 


— An  Elegant  Revolver.— In  our  advertis- 
ing  columns  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  E  G. 
Rideout  &  Co.,  New  York,  of  a  beautiful  32-cah'bre 
revolver  for  $3.50.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  bargains  evpr  offered  in  firearms,  and  the 
firm  enjoy  a.  first-daw  reputation  for  honesty  and 
fair  dealing. 


THE    TRUTH. 

Comprehensive  and  Explicit  Statement  from  Hon. 
Paul  Neumann  Regarding  a  False  and  Malicious 
Charge  Against  Him. 

To  Strangers  : — I  address  this  public  communica- 
tion to  "strangers,"  because  those  who  know  me  do 
not  need  it 

I  abhor  "cards."  They  are  generally  meaning- 
less. You  are  falsely  maligned,  and  you  alone  know 
that  it  is  false.  One  vaulting  lie,  however,  has  "  o'er- 
leaped  itsel',"  and  finds  me  with  witnesses  and  facts, 
not  only  to  establish  its  falseness,  but  its  meanness. 
An  obscure  blackmailing  sheet  published  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Yesterday  there  came  to   the office 

the  following  card,  with  the  offer  of  an  affidavit  in 
support  of  it,  if  deemed  necessary : 

"  '  To  the  Editor  of  the I,  the  under- 

dersigned,  take  this  method  of  notifying  the  people 
of  my  treatment  by  Paul  Neumann,  attorney  and 
ex-Senator. 

"  *On  the  31st  of  October.  1875,  my  husband's 
grocerj'  store,  corner  of  Pacific  and  Powell,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  was  insured  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000  in  Svea  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Eight  days 
after  the  fire  the  company  offered  to  pay  him  $2,700. 
As  the  stock  burned  amounted  to  over  $4,000,  he 
did  not  feel  like  taking  any  less  than  the  policy 
called  for.  As  Germans,  we  consulted  Paul  Neu- 
mann, and  he  advised  us  not  to  take  it,  but  said  he 
would  make  them  pay  alL  Subsequently  suit  had 
to  be  brought.  Anxious  to  know  what  that  would 
cost,  he  said  he  would  not  in  any  case  charge  us 
more  than  $200,  and  believed  he  could  make  the 
company  pay  that  This  was  said  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness.  He.  after  much  delay,  obtained  a 
judgment  for  $4,002.75,  being  principal,  interest,  and 
costs,  and  was  paid  that  sum.  As  we  owed  money 
to  creditors,  we  had  to  give  them-  a  lien.  These 
Neumann  has  paid  ;  but  he  charged  us  $779,  costs 
and  interest  thereon,  and  the  balance,  amounting  to 
over $1,200.  he  has  stuck  to.  Urgentand  oft-repeated 
inquiries  have  only  elicited  the  answer  that  if  we 
kept  quiet  he  would  pay  us  in  time.  If  we  did  not, 
he  would  make  his  fee  $1,200.  I  have  received  that 
answer  from  him  again  within  the  last  few  days. 
All  this  when  we  could  at  once  have  obtained  within 
$300  of  the  sum  due  us  ;  but  we  were  over-persuaded 
through  him.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  I  and  my 
five  children  are  left  destitute. 

"  '(Signed)  Anna  Rascheke. 

"Some  days  before  coming  to  the  News  Letter  office 
Mrs.  Rascheke  was  advised  to  go.  with  her  five  chil- 
dren, and  camp  on  the  Honorable  (?)  Paul  Neu- 
mann's doorstep,  and  refuse  to  move  until  she  was 
paid.  This  she  proposed  to  do,  but  was  assured,  as 
she  informs  us,  by  Neumann,  that  '  she  would  be 
paid  shortly  if  she  kept  quiet'  By  her  persistency, 
she  has  collected  $150  of  the  sum  she  claims  to  be 
due.  Inquiries  made  of  Neumann  himself  brought 
out  the  answer  that  'he  considered  the  costs  and  a 
$1,200  fee  not  reasonable,  but  he  meant  to  retain  the 
whole.*  When  asked  why,  in  that  case,  he  had  paid 
$150,  he  said:  'Oh,  I  made  her  present  of  that' 
Mrs.  Rascheke  produces  a  witness  to  the  agreement 
that  the  collection  should  not  in  any  event  cost  her 
more  than  $200.  Then  the  fact  remains  that  he,  for 
his  own  benefit,  advised  poor,  confiding  fellow-coun- 
try people  of  his  own  to  bring  suit,  and  made  his  ad- 
vice cost  them  nearly  $2,000,  when  only  $300  were  at 
stake." 

In  October.  1875,  Gustav  Rascheke  and  one  Reis- 
chuck  had  a  grocery  on  Powell  Street — the  latter 
furnishing  the  money,  the  former  the  "experience," 
as  will  appear. 

The  store  was  insured  in  the  Svea  Company.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  firm  owed  everybody, 
from  the  bread  and  milk  men  to  Helbing  &  Straus. 
The  policy  was  assigned  to  Helbing  &  Straus,  and 
with  it  went  an  agreement  that  the  last-named  firm 
should  collect  the  amount,  settle  with  the  creditors, 
and  pay  the  balance,  share  and  share  alike,  to 
Rascheke  and  Reischuck.  upon  their  joint  order. 

These  papers  were  all  drawn  by  H.  Lowenberg, 
Esq.,  attorney  and  notary  public  Messrs.  Helbing 
&  Straus  employed  me  to  bring  action,  the  Svea  Com- 
pany having  not  only  declined  to  pay.  but  having 
said  they  would  send  the'  men  to  prison  for  arson. 
No  compromise  was  ever  offered.  My  fee  was  to  be 
contingent  upon  my  recovering  judgment,  Helbing  & 
Straus  agreeing  to  advance  the  costs.  The  amount 
fixed  upon  was  one-third  of  what  I  recovered  ;  in  case 
of  failure,  nothing.  The  action  was  tried  before  the 
Hon.  Samuel  H.  Dwindle  and  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
and  lasted  over  two  weeks.  The  Insurance  Company 
fought  the  case  at  every  step,  and  with  a  vehemence 
that  showed  they,  at  least,  believed  the  building  to 
have  been  criminally  fired.  The  company's  counsel, 
no  less  a  man  than  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Winans, 
threw  into  the  defense  all  the  genius  at  his  command. 
Mr.  D.  Friedenrich,  one  of  the  most  prominent  at- 
torneys in  the  city,  was  associated  with  me.  We 
then  believed  in  the  justice  of  our  clients'  cause,  and 
mindful  of  the  threat  of  the  company  to  have  Rascheke 
and  Reischuck  indicted  and  punished  for  arson, 
strained  every  nerve  to  win  the  case,  and  did  win  it 
A  new  trial  was  asked  for  by  the  company,  which 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Friedenrich  and  myself  an  amount 
of  labor  that  only  a  lawyer  can  appreciate.  The  new 
trial  was  denied,  and  then  the  company,  through  Mr. 
Winans,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  in 
the  course  of  time  and  crowded  calendars,  the  case 
was  heard, »argued,  and  decided.  It  was  a  long  and 
bitter  contest,  and  not  until  its  very  end  was  one  cent 
paid  for  counsel  fees. 

The  money  was  collected  and  paid  over  to  Helbing 
&  Straus,  after  the  fee  of  $1,200  had  been  deducted, 
which  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  recov- 
ered. There  was  no  complaint  at  that  time  by  any 
one  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fee.  None  of  them  ob- 
jected at  that  time ;  they  were  only  too  well  satisfied 
with  the  "  brand  plucked  from  the  burning." 

I  first  heard  of  Rascheke  denying  the  justice  of  my 
charge  when  I  learned  from  Reischuck's  counsel  that 
Rascheke  was  trying  to  cheat  him  out  of  his  share  of 
the  rest  of  the  money  remaining  in  Helbing  &  Straus' 
hands  after  satisfying  the  creditors.  Rascheke,  it 
seems,  had  been  deceiving  Helbing  &  Straus,  and 
drawing  money  in  the  firm-name  instead  upon  "joint 
order,"  as  agreed.  Reischuck  then  employed  his 
first  counsel.  Mr.  Lowenberg.  and  Mr.  John  L.  Love 
to  protect  him.  A  notice  and  demand  for  an  account- 
ing were  served  on  Messrs.  Helbing  &  Straus  by  the 
counsel  for  Reischuck,  and  Messrs.  Helbing  &  Straus 
properly  refused  to  pay  any  more  money  until  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  courts,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  strictly  in  accord  with  the  agreement  between 
I  the  former  partners.  Messrs.  Lowenberg  and  Love 
(sued   Messrs.    Helbing  &  Straus,  as   trustees,   and 


Rascheke  and  Anna,  his  wife,  to  determine  their  right 
in  the  trust  fund.  The  action  was  tried  before  the 
Hon.  J.  M.  Allen,  presiding  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court.  I  appeared  for  Helbing  &  Straus,  Love  and 
Lowenberg  appeared  for  Reischuck,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
appeared  for  the  man  Rascheke  and  Anna,  his  wife. 
Rascheke  then  claimed,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  agreed 
to  take  $200  for  a  fee,  and  introduced,  as  his  wit- 
ness, a  man  who  has  since  been  arrested  for  stealing 
spoons. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  court  found  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Lowenberg's  client,  ignoring  Rascheke's  story 
about  the  $200  agreement,  and  virtually  decided  that 
Rascheke,  by  his  machinations,  had  received  all  that 
he' was  entitled  to  within  twenty  odd  dollars,  and  the 
whole  fundremainingwas  awarded  to  Reischuck,  there 
being  just  enough  left  to  save  Helbing  &  Straus  from 
loss.  Every  act  of  Rascheke  in  all  these  transactions 
showed  the  deep-laid  plan  of  a  rascal  to  cheat  a  sim- 
pleton who  relied  on  him.  This  can  be  substantiated 
by  Messrs.  Love  and  Lowenberg,  who  are  fully  con- 
versant with  the  facts. 

When  I  took  up  this  man  Rascheke's  cause,  at  the 
instance  of  Messrs.  Helbing  &  Straus,  in  1875.  I  be- 
lieved him,  as  he  represented  himself,  a  wronged  man, 
without  friends  or  money,  and  that  a  rich  corporation 
persecuted  him  because  he  was  poor,  and  tried  to 
browbeat  him  out  of  his  rights.  I  espoused  his  cause 
and  gained  it.  Since  then  I  have  had  occasion  to 
change  my  mind,  and  I  do  now  believe  that  the  Svea 
Insurance  Company  was  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
fire  on  Powell  Street  was  not  accidental.  My  reasons 
for  arriving  at  this  conclusion  are  : 

1st  Reischuck  came  very  near  not  being  a  surviv- 
ing partner.  I  learned  this  from  a  witness  who  saved 
him  from  cremation  when  the  grocery  burned. 

2d.  Rascheke  is  one  of  the  witnesses  who  swore  that 
six  shots  were  fired,  in  the  Kalloch  trial,  and  is  now 
under  indictment  for  perjury,  with  Tony  Weller's  de- 
fense— "  an  alibi " — reversed  ;  that  is,  he  has  to  prove 
that  he  was  there. 

3d,  Since  the  Svea  Insurance  case,  Raschke  has 
been  arrested  for  arson  in  burning  an  insured  house 
occupied  by  him. 

In  the  last  case  he  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  ; 
in  the  former — the  perjury  case — a  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen have  yet  to  determine  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
For  the  corroboration  of  the  facts  here  stated,  I 
refer  to  the  several  gentlemen  above  named,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Svea  Insurance  Company. 

The  animus  of  this  attack  is  misdirected  black- 
mail, which  I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  dispo- 
sition to  submit  to.  Prior  to  the  assembling  of  the 
State  Convention,  an  emissary  of  the  obscure  publi- 
cation above  mentioned  waited  on  Mr.  Spreckles, 
and  exhibited  to  him  an  article  against  me.  which,  he 
said,  was  not  an  "editorial,"  (God  save  the  mark.) 
but  a  communication,  to  publish  which  they  were 
offered  $150,  but  that  they  were  friendly  disposed, 
and  would  suppress  it  and  write  me  up  if  he  would 
give  them  one  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Spreckles 
promptly  declined.  That  sheet  evidently  supposed 
that  Mr.  Spreckles  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  my 
election,  and  hoped  to  bleed  him.  I  am  a  candidate 
for  Representative,  and  not  Senator.  If  Mr.  Spreck- 
les has  any  interest  in  national  affairs,  it  may  be — 
for  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge — in  the  Ha- 
waiian Reciprocity  Treaty.  The  lower  House  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  or  say  with  treaties.  The 
power  rests  in  the  President  and  Senate  alone.  The 
Hawaiian  Treaty  is  not  an  issue  in  this  campaign. 
Senators  Miller  and  Farley  control  that  matter,  so 
far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  and  if  I  or  any  other 
Congressmen  should  presume  to  interfere  with  this 
high  prerogative  of  a  Senator,  I  or  he  would  proba- 
bly receive  a  merited  rebuke,  and  one  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  ignorance  of  these  newspaper  aliens  of 
our  form  of  government  doubtless  leads  them  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  money  in  this  Congressional  fight, 
and  finding  their  mistake,  they  vent  their  spite  on 
me,  and,  playing  upon  the  cupidity  of  a  vicious  man 
and  ignorant  woman,  prevail  upon  them  to  parade 
before  my  door,  in  order  to  force  their  own  futile  de- 
signs to  a  fruition. 

A  man  who  lets  in  a  blackmailer  lets  in  a  perennial 
guest,  from  whose  visitations  he  is  never  free.  I  do 
not  propose  to  do  it,  and  hope  I  shall  be  sustained  in 
my  purpose. 

The  "  Morey  Letter"  drew  ink  from  the  pen  of 
Garfield ;  but  with  it  he  announced  his  position  as 
to  lies  and  liars.     I  quote  only  the  idea: 

"At  the  opening  of  this  campaign  I  resolved  not 
to  answer  any  personal  attacks,  knowing  that  my 
enemies  could  invent  falsehoods  faster  than  I  could 
answer  them,  and  that  my  time  would  be  better  spent 
in  bending  my  energies  to  matters  of  more  concern 
to  the  party  than  to  myself. "  Following  out  this  idea, 
I  assure  ray  fellow-citizens  that  no  other  calumny  will 
get  me  into  print  again.  Paul  Neumann. 


FREUD'S  CORSET  HOUSE. 

The  section  on  the  north  side  of  the  gallery,  just 
at  the  head  of  the  front  stairs,  which  is  occupied  by 
M.  Freud  &  Sons,  of  742  and  744  Market  Street,  and 
10  and  12  Dupont  Street,  in  the  irdisplay  of  corsets, 
still  continues  to  draw  a  crowd,  and  for  ladies  there  is 
no  greater  attraction  in  the  Pavilion.  There  are  cor- 
sets in  every  style  and  quality,  and  in  endless  variety, 
and  one  can  find  the  "Golden  Gate"  corset,  the 
"Magnificent,"  "Can't  Be  Beat,"  "Sunbeam," 
"Venus,"  "Dora,"  "  Pride  of  California,"  "Tahoe." 
"Ideal,"  "El  Dorado,"  "Pacific,"  "  Pride  of  Amer- 
ica." "Yosemite,"  "Sierra,"  "Queen  of  the  West,^ 
"Queen  Victoria,"  "Victory."  "Rosa,"  "Elsa," 
"Solid."  "Eclipse,"  "Becky,"  "Sarah  Bernhardt," 
the  "  C.  P."  of  various  grades,  and  many  other 
styles,  including  those  made  especially  for  riding  j 
also,  the  nursing  corset,  the  "Patent  Roman," 
where  the  hips  are  provided  with  side-laces,  which 
can  readily  be  adapted  to  any  size  or  shape ;  and 
also  every  description  of  corset  for  misses  and  chil- 
dren. The  leading  factories  of  Europe  are  repre- 
sented at  the  establishment  of  M.  Freud  &  Sons,  who 
have  at  all  former  exhibitions  on  this  coast  been 
awarded  the  first  medal  for  superiority  over  all  other 
corset -makers.  Their  establishment  is  the  largest 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Stales,  and  from  here 
they  ship  their  goods  to  all  parts  of  this  coast 

t 

—  The  Mechanics'  Fair  is  still  the  cen- 
tre  of  attraction,  and  the  present  season  will  proba- 
bly be  one  of  the  most  successful,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  ever  held.  So  large  is  the  attendance,  that 
the  managers  have  decided  to  continue  it  open  for  a 
week  longer.  On  Wednesday  night  the  Olympic 
Club  gave  a  splendid  athletic  exhibition,  which  filled 
the  building  to  repletion  with  spectators. 

—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  has  gencink  mer- 
it,  as  all  who  use  it  will  testify.     Price  25c-     Try  it. 
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—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvekmacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

23  Drj- 


—  Musical  Boxes.  Paillard  &  Co., 
pont  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


-  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


-  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


B 


BALDWIN  THEATRE. 


Gust ave  F rohm an Lessee. 

E.  M.  Roberts Acting  Manager. 

THE    HAZEL    KIKKE    BOOM!! 

This  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening,  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  Company  in  the  peerless  play, 


HAZEL    KIRKE 


2£T  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  SOUVENIR 
EVENT,  Monday  evening,  Sept.  18,  in  commemoration  of 
the  1750th  consecutive  performance  of  HAZEL  KIRKE, 
and  as  a  fitting  memento  of  Hazel  Kirke's  farewell  the 
management  will  present  all  ladies  attending  with  a  mag- 
nificent Russia  Leather  SOUVENIR  ALBUM,  which  will 
exceed  in  beauty  and  value  anything  of  the  kind  ever  pre- 
sented heretofore-  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  Souvenir  will 
excited  the  price  of  admission.  It  is  earnestly  requested  of 
those  desiring  to  attend  that  they  purchase  seats  early,  as 
the  attendance  promises  to  be  the  largest  of  the  season. 

£gt  No  advance  in  prices. 


"  Dress    Reform  M 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.) by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

HKS.H.  SI.  OKEU  *fc  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
33G     Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


A  Course  of  Lectures  on  PHYSI- 
OGNOMY, by  M.  O.  STASTOX,  will 
be  given  at  the  St.  Cloud,  Xo,  41S 
Sutter  Street,  commencing  Monday, 
Sept.  18,  at  8  o'clock  P.  HI. 

A  Class  for  Teachers  will  meet  at 
Miss  Marwedel's  Kindergarten.  No. 
1810  Sacramento  Street,  Sept.  23, 
at  4  o'clock  P.  91. 


OLIVE  OIL 

PUREST  AND   BEST. 
MOTTET'S  PRIZE  MEDAL. 


Insist  on  getting  this  genuine  and  warranted  pure  article. 
For  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 

WHITTIER,  FULLER  &  CO., 

Corner  Pine  and  Front  Streets San  Francisco. 


GASOLI  NE 

87°  GRAVITY, 
FOR  GAS  MACHINES. 

EASTERN  -TO    ARRIVE. 


In  cans  and  cases ,...36  cents  per  gallon. 

In  bulk 22  cents  per  gallon  - 

WHITTIER,  FELLER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.   R.   con-Es. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FEXERAL  DIRECTORS, 

lis  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    ST.IKR.KING    CHl"RCn. 


BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns—  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

<TEAZ>    STAMP   EOR    CATALOGUE. 
,J      AGENCY,  134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A    NOVELTY    IN    SAUCE! 


LIME  FRUIT  JUICE  SAUCE. 

FINEST   TABLE  SAUCE  IX  THE  MARKET  FOE  ROAST  MEATS,  STEAKS,  FISH.  CERKIF4 

CAME,  ETC.,  ETC.  ' 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommend! og  the  above  Sauce  to  the  public  for  not  only  its  wholesome- 
ness,  being  made  from  pure  MOXTSERRAT  {W.  I.  Island)  Lime  Fruit  Juice,  but  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavor,  which  makes  it  superior  to  any  Sauce  ever  offered  in  this  market 

LOWEXTHAL,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  ,m»<ne£  paf<?msc<>ie0,trn,s  for 

FOR  SALE  BT  ALL  JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

We  have  jnst  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze.  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited  in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  onr  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precions  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  onr  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Onr  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  00, 

HATE  IXTRODECED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOW?f  OX  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 

336    KEARNY    STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  vlith  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc,  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate .  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.    We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


The  above  cnt  is  a  good  portrait  of 
SIRS.  R.  G.  LEWIS,  the  Modiste,  whose 
Dress-making  Parlors  are  in  Thurlow 
Block,  Kearny  Street.     See  page  13. 


REGELAR  REPEBLICAX  NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

From  the  First  District, 

HON.   PAUL  NEUMANN. 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND    WHOLESALE 

■*      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DANIGHEFF  KID  GLOVE  FACTORY 


REMOVED  TO 
119   DUPONT  ST. 

Between  Post  and  Geary. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE    JEWELRY 


5 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc..  than  any  other  house  in  San 
trancisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jrwelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  Earl  of  Buchan  was,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
although  eccentric,  a  great  social  favorite  and  "a 
terrible  old  flirt."  On  leaving  a  room  he  would  take 
leave  of  the  prettiest  young  lad}'  in  it  with  old-fash- 
ioned courtesy,  and  say  :  "  Good-bye,  my  dear ;  and 
pray  remember  Margaret,  Countess  of  Buchan,  is 
not  immortal." 

Continental  customs — The  father  of  an  elderly  dam  • 
sel  to  marriageable  young  man  :  "  On  the  day  that 
1  give  you  my  daughter  Adele,  I  will  deposit  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  with  Monsieur  Lafitte." 
Francois  :  ' '  Thanks,  dear  sir,  but  suppose  you  give 
me  the  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  deposit 
Mademoiselle  Adele  with  Monsieur  Lafitte." 

A  paper  published  in  Congressman  Parker's  dis- 
trict tells  a  story  that  is  a  good  deal  at  his  expense. 
When  a  young  man  he  was  proprietor  of  a  liveiy- 
stable,  and  had  a  big  sign  painted  representing  him- 
self holding  a  mule  by  the  bridle.  "  Is  that  a  good 
likeness  of  me?"  he  asked  anadmiringrriend.  "Yes  ; 
it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  you.  But  who  is  the  fellow 
holding  you  by  the  bridle?" 

He  lisped,  and  his  name  was  Mr.  Carr,  and  one  of 
his  family  being  ill  late  in  the  night  he  ran  to  the 
drug  store  and  rang  the  night-belL  A  head  appeared 
at  the  third-story  window,  and  a  voice  demanded : 
"Who's  there?"  "  Mis— ta—  Car,"  was  the  reply. 
"I  can't  help  that;  take  the  next  car!"  and  bang 
went  the  window.  Repeated  rings  had  no  effect,  and 
Mis — ta — Car  can  not  be  convinced  of  the  sanity  of 
that  druggist. 

Colonel  Blank,  while  minister  to  Russia,  spoke 
abominable  French,  with  a  worse  Kentucky  accent. 
Believing  French  to  be  his  forte,  he  would  answer  in 
that  language,  with  all  the  air  of  a  diplomate,  every 
question  asked  him  in  English.  One  day  at  a  grand 
levee  at  the  Winter  Palace,  one  of  the  empress's 
ladies-in-waiting  asked  him  in  English  how  long  he 
h-id  been  in  Europe.  He  replied  in  French  :  "I  was 
an  ass  in  Paris,  part  of  an  ass  in  London,  almost  an 
ass  in  Germany,  and  I  am  two  asses  here."  "And 
you  will  be  an  ass  wherever  you  go,"  said  the  maid 
of  honor,  in  French. 

There  is  a  difference  in  pronunciation  between 
"an"  and  "ane." 

They  were  sitting  on  a  log  near  the  rock  spring. 
"  And  you  love  me?"  he  siid.  "  Can  you  ask  it?" 
she  answered.  "  I  like  to  hear  you  say  the  sweet 
words  over  and  over  again,"  he  gurgled.  "Then  I 
do  love  you  and  love  you,"  she  twittered.  "And  I 
must  leave  you  to-morrow."  "Don't  say  it,  dear 
h--art,  don't  say  it."  "And  what  will  my  darling  do 
when  I  am  far  away?  What  will  she  do  in  these 
lonely  evening  hours  without  me  ?  "  "  Ahem  !  "  said 
an  old  bachelor,  getting  up  from  the  dark  end  of  the 
log,  and  starting  off  to  the  hotel ;  "I'll  tell  you  what 
she'll  do  in  these  lonely  hours  without  you  ;  she'll  be 
sitting  right  out  here  on  this  same  log  with  another 
mash,  making  as  big  a  fool  of  it  as  you  are."  Then 
he  went  out  into  the  darkness. 

It  is  related  of  John  Stuart  Blackie,  who  has  just 
retired  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that  once, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  college  year,  he  posted  on  his 
class-room  door  a  notice  that  "  Professor  Blackie  will 
meet  his  classes  on  the  4th  instant,  at  the  usual 
hours."  A  joker  among  the  students  erased  the  "c" 
in  "classes,"  thus  announcing  that  the  professor 
would  "meet  his  lasses,"  etc  As  class-time  drew 
near  the  young  men  gathered  about  to  "  see  what 
Blackie  would  do."  The  professor  came,  glanced  at 
the  card,  touched  it  with  a  pencil,  and  passed  on  to 
his  desk,  with  a  grim  smile  overspreading  his  feat- 
ures. And  the  students  followed  him  into  the  room 
with  mingled  emotions  of  jollity  and  dismay,  as  they 
saw  that  his  deft  pencil-stroke  had  obliterated  the 
"1,"  leaving  the  announcement  that  Professor 
Blackie  would  "  meet  his  asses  "  at  the  usual  hour. 


Once  Charles  Mathews,  crossing  the  stage  between 
the  acts,  met  a  diminutive  youth  carrying  a  pewter 
pot — the  myrmidon,  in  fact,  of  an  adjoining  tavern. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  my  boy?  "  "  Please,  it'sfor 
Mr.  Frank  Matthews,"  was  the  inconsequential  reply. 
"Very  good;  I'll  take  it  up  to  his  dressing-room, 
and  save  you  the  trouble."  Arriving  at  Frank's  room, 
the  deputy  potboy,  counterfeiting  a  childish  treble, 
announced  the  refreshment.  "All  right,  my  boy," 
replied  a  cheery  voice;  "leave  it  at  the  door." 
"But,  if  you  please,"  continued  the  imposter,  "my 
master  says  I  mustn't  go  away  without  the  money." 
At  this  answer  the  wily  Frank  began  to  scent  a  prac- 
tical joke,  and  also — by  a  kind  of  inspiration — scented 
the  author  of  it  "If  that's  the  case,  my  boy,"  was 
his  meek  reply  to  the  insult,  "  you  had  belter  take  it 
away.  It's  evidently  intended  for  Mr.  Charles  Ma- 
thews. " 

"  Are  we  most  there,  conductor?"  asked  a  nervous 
man  for  the  hundredth  time;  "remember,  my  wife 
is  sick,  and  I  am  anxious."  "  We'll  get  thereon  time," 
replied  the  conductor,  stolidly.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  nervous  man  approached  him  again.  "  I  guess 
she's  dead  now,"  said  he,  mournfully,  "  but  I'd  give 
you  a  little  something  extra  if  you  could  manage  to 
catch  up  with  the  funeral  Maybe  she  won't  be  so 
decomposed  but  what  I  could  recognize  her."  The 
conductor  growled  at  him,  and  the  man  subsided. 
"  Conductor,"  said  he,  after  an  hour's  silence  ;  "con- 
ductor, if  the  wind  isn't  dead  ahead,  I  wish  you 
would  put  on  some  steam.  I'd  like  to  see  where  my 
wife  is  buried  before  the  tombstone  crumbles  to 
pieces.  Put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  moment" 
The  conductor  shook  him  off,  and  the  man  relapsed 
into  profound  melancholy.  "  I  say,  conductor,"  said 
he,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I've  got  a  note  coming  due 
in  three  months.  Can't  you  fix  it  so  as  to  rattle  along 
a  little?"  "If  you  come  near  me  again  I'll  knock 
you  down  !  "  snorted  the  conductor,  savagely.  The 
nervous  man  regarded  him  sadly,  and  went  to  his 
seat.  Two  hours  later  the  conductor  saw  him  chat- 
ting gayly,  and  laughing  heartily  with  a  brother  vic- 
tim, and  approached  him.  "Don't  feel  so  badly 
a?  ut  your  wife's  death?  "  "Time  heals  all  wounds," 
-',  hid  the  nervous  man.  "  And  you  are  not  so  par- 
-  about  the  note,"  sneered  the  conductor. 
:"o*  now.  That's  all  right.  Don't  worry.  I've 
,.  iguring  up,  and  I  find  that  the  note  has  been 
i  since  I  spoke  to  you  last," 


AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

For  Diseases  of  the  Tnroat  and  Xnngs,  such  as 
Coughs,  Colds,  TThooping  CoHgli,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  and  Consumption. 


ASSESSMENTS   AND   DIVIDENDS, 


LEGAL    NOTICES, 


The  few  compositions  which 
have  won  the  confidence  of  J 
mankind  and  become  house- 
hold words,  among  not  only 
one  bJt  many  nations,  must 
have  extraordinary  virtues. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  secured 
so  wide  a  reputation,  or  main- 
tained it  so  long,  as  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral.  It  has 
been  known  to  thepublicabout 
forty  year5,by  along  continued 
series  of  marvelous  cures,  that 
have  won  for  it  a  confidence  in 
its  virtues,  never  equaled  by 
any  other  medicine.  It  Mill  makes  the  moM  effectual  cures 
ot  Counts,  Colds,  znd  Consumption  that  can  be  made  by 
medicaf=ki!l.  Indeed,  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  ream- 
robbed  these  dangerous  diseases  of  their  terrors  to  a  grc  t 
extent,  and  given  a  feeling  of  immunity  from  theirpainU:. 
effects,  that  is  well  founded,  if  the  remedy  be  ta^en  in  sea- 
son. Every  family  should  have  it  in  their  closet  for  the 
ready  and  prompt  relief  of  its  members.  Sickne&s,  sunn- 
ing, and  even  life  is  saved  by  this  timely  defense.  The  pru- 
dent should  not  neglect  it,  and  the  wise  will  not.  Keep  it 
by  you  for  the  protection  it  affords  by  its  early  use  in  sud- 
den attacks.  ^^^_^__^ 

PREPARED  BY 
DR.  J.  C.  ATER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AN'D  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^"'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran-  | 
cisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  . 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  5th  day  of  Septemb-r,  18S2,  an  as-  j 
sessment  (No.  5)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied  i 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anj' stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
10th  day  of  November,  18S2,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2^,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


[Department  No.  7.] 

IX    THE    SUPERIOR    COrRT, 

City  and    County   of  San   Francisco,   State   of 
California. 


EMMA  J.   FAIRBAIRN, 
Plaintiff", 


NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRKAIRN 
Defendant. 


^  Action  brought  in  the  Sn- 
I  perior  Court,  City  and 
f  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Complaint 
filed  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francis- 
co, in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior 
Court. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines.  _ 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody^Xeeds  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretrons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SC1E\CE  OF  LirE,  OK  SELF-PBESERVA- 
TTO.V 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  boolc.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $125,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIE>CE  OF  MFE,  OK  SELF-PRESERTA- 

TIOX, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  OR  SELF-PRESERTA- 

TIOV, 
Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,   warranted   to  be  a  belter 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
Instance .  — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  readine;  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODT    MEDICAL    CiSTlTITE, 
Or  W.  H.  PARKER,  M.  !».. 

4  BuJ  finch  Street,  It  iston,  Mass. 


SOI3TER   RECITATION. 

JDUSSIAN  RIVER     HOTEL,     DUN- 

■*  *■    can's  Mills — A  favorite  re^nrt  For  toiiri«rt=       Bathing 
«<th;ne.  bnnrine.  Knatinc.     QITF.EN  &  OOODE,  °~->o     . 


(TIEERA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIAIftG 

*-~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Franc  sco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  asses- 
ment  (No.  74)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  September,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised'  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  9th  day  of  October,  18S2,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


AJOTICE   OF   ASSESSMENT.  — OF- 

fice  of  the  Thunder  Powder  Company.  Location  of 
principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Lo- 
cation of  Works,  Alameda  County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  ij  of  Forty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  paj-able  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  No.  5, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  .un- 
paid o  n  the  19th  day  of  September,  1 882,  will  be  delinquent, 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ;  and  unless  pay- 
mentismade  before,  will  be  sold  on. Monday,  the  9th  day 
of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office  Thunder  Powder  Company,  606  Montgomery 
Stree',  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  California, 

CONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIN- 

^~*  ing  Company. — Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California;  location  of  works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District.  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No  18)  of  Thirty  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  26,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
•  Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  16th  day  of  September,  i882,willbe  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment U  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
day  of  October,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  26,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

■^—'^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Sept.  5,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  33)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  September  15,  18S2,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  dose  Sept.  9, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  ■         JOSEPH  NASH,  i>ec. 


p\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

"^"^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Sept.  2,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  45,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday,  September  12,  1882,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


RUPTURE 


oftheage.  FlERCE&Si.s 
704  Sao  St.,  San  Fran.  Oi. 


JWE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

■*■  California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
BAIRN. Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  aopear 
hi  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answerthe  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons — if  served  within 
this  county ;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days — or 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  of  this 
Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ant's willful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  of  the  parties  hereto  to  plaintiff.  Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  plaintiff  and  her  child,  and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.  Reference  to  the 
complaint  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  youfarl  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said 
plaindff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de 
manded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eieht  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seal.]  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerk. 

By  T-  D-   RcGGLgs,  Deputy  Clerk. 


[Department   No.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S   SA1E— EXECUTION. 

A    F.  BENJAMIN,         "\ 

PlaiDliff,        ]  Superior  Court. 

vs.  !   (Late  4th  District  Court.) 

No.  22,467. 
JACOB  LEVY,  EXECUTION. 

Defendant.      ) 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^"^  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court,  of  the 
Cityand  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly 
attested,  on  the2d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above- 
entided  action,  wherein  A.  F.  Benjamin,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  Jacob  Levy,  defend- 
ant, on  the  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the  sum  of 
$2,327  97-100  U.  S.  Gold  Coin,  with  interest  thereon  and 
costs,  etc.,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  tide,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in 
and  to  the  here  nafter  described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
St2te  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  of  said  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Jacob  Levy,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  : 
Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  northerly  line  of  Tyler  Street, 
distant  165  feet  westerly  from  the  west  line  of  Franklin 
Street,  running  thence  westerly  along  said  north  line  of 
Tyler  Street  27  6-12  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  northerly 
120  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  easterly  27  6-12  feet ;  and 
thence  at  right-angles  southerly  120 'eet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement. Together  with  the  dwelling  house  thereon 
and  its  appurtenances. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  28th 
dayof  August,  A.  D.  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sel!  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  above-described  property,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco.  August  5,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 

J.  B.  L.  Brandt.  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
August  5,  i2,  19,  26. 

NOTICE— The  absve  sale  is  postponed  till  MONDAY, 
the  nth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882.  at  tne  same  hour 
and  place.  JOHN  SEDGWICK, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and   County  of  San  Francisco. 

Dated  San  Frant-isco,  August  28,  1882. 

NOTICE— The  above  sale  is  postponed  till  MONDAY, 
the  25th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  at  the  same  hour 
andplace.  JOHN  SEDGWICK, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Dated  Sao  Francisco,  September  11,  1SS2. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

/ISSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 


Si 


Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


^CAllBREllDlRBrm^l 


TOEVERVBEADER 
IIStPAPER., 


READ  THIS 


ivory  HANDLE 

[GOLD  PLATED 


The  32-CaIlbre  BLUE  JACKET  13  ^ITEOrT 
EXCEPTION  THE  MOST  ELEGANT  A>'D  BEAFTIFTL 
FINISHED  REVOLVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  Every  Revolver 
Guaranteed  in  every  respect-  They  are  made  of  the  finest 
steel.  The  barrel  and  frame  are  finest  IViclcel  Silver-Plato 
and  the  Cvllnderand  Base  Pin  are  of  the  Finest  Gold-plate. 
Every  Revolver  Is  BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED.  The  Enirrav- 
lngls  BEAUTIFULLY1    KNaHELED  In  bine  by  a  patent ■  pro- 

K^:°^nJ^°I-^.  ^fi^s^^^hsnoleissetinimltatlonofBearitirnl  Rabies,  mafetnera  contrastof 
GOLD.Sli.MiR.  CLT.E  aod  KX-DTEs,  which  tasen  together  with  the  n'ORYnA\nLc"c3KeiisimplT 
BEACTirui.  BETOiro  DBSOBXPnOK.  ItmnstbeScen  to  be  appreciated.  No  pen  can  picture  Its  beanrv  or  de- 
scribe its  actual  merits.  The  name  BLUE  JACKET  Is  enough  to  stamp  it ras  a  firat-clasa  weapon  in  every 
respect.  It  has  tne  .-VewKossian  .Model  Hip  itocic  exact! v  fit: tlnsr  the  hand,  enabling  oneto  hold  [t  firmly 
andsiead:!-.  We  Guarantee  Its  Snoo:  in  r  Qo&Wlea  equal  to  Smith  oVCTbSSOH  or  Colt,  and  for  beanrv  and  dura- 
bility It  cannot  be  equaled.  The  Cylinder  is  provided  with  Posiava  Stop  Action  holding  It  firmly  in  place.  Icnaes 
theliOneSS-CallbrG  partrldgs  mating  it  one  of  the  Strongest  Shooting  Revolvers  in  ihe  world.  It  Is  the  special 
terror  of  burglars,  highwaymen  andtramps.  We  pledge  our  reputation  that  it  Is  the  first  32-Calibre  Ivory 
1**=^  ?S£^v£d^'J=H      .  GoId.PIoted  Revolver  ever  sold  for  Icssthan  $10.00,  and  the  ENAM- 

ELED and  EUBY  FLNIaH  is  the  FTP.St  ever  SEES  ok  asy  REVOLVER     We  hereby  Guarantee  over  onroivn  signature  to  rdTand  money 
for  each  and  every  Revolver  fonndto  be  different  from  what  we  represent  it.      We  purchased  these  Revolvers  at  less 
than  ose-foceth  their  cost,  and  wish  totrlve  all  who  read  this  thebenfit,  and  attbe  same  time  introduce  our  publl- 
S?"°°  THE    HOUSEHOLD  'CUEST    MAGAZINE.    If  toutvill  Errors  S3.50  and  FIFTEEN  CENTS 
LiTRA  to  help  pay  postage,  vre  wil]  maU  the  Magazine  OKS  Year,  AM3THE  RETOLTER  FREE  of  all  other  chanres. 
1  7^^  HOISEHOLK  GUEST  MAGAZI\E  contains  32  qanrio  pages,  with  handsome    Illustrated  Engraved 
i£°ver'  and  Is  filled  with  choice  Tllnstrat  ions  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Stories  bv  the  best  authors:  Poetry;  Anecdotes; 
\Stetches  ;TllnstTated  Fashion  Department  :  useful  instruction;  Statistics;  Answers    to  Correspondents;  Household 

tes;  The  Eitchen;  Ladles' Items;  The  Toilet  Tabic:  The  Garden:  Wit.  Homer,  etc.    It  is  now  In  its  fourth  year,  has  a    ' 
I  large  escalation,  and  the  reirnlar  price  for  a  year's  sc  ascription  has  always  been  S  I  .50. 

f  CPPP  TH  V/^ll  IfTon  will  cut  thisadvertlsementout,8howit:oyourfriends.and£et  aCIXB 
'  rridt  I  \J  B  UUi  oiSEVESTot.->In  you.  and  sendusSS-i^O  with  si.os  extra  In  stamps  to  help 
paypnst*£re.  welwllleend  vou  the  Revolver  and  Magazine  f-ee  for  vour  trouble.  PLEASE  BEAR  IN  MIND 
that  each  one  In  the  club  will  also  pet  the  Revolveraad  Matrazine,  "and  when  fnll  amoun-  8rBS*GGls  BBnt  with  tbe  club 

order,  we  will  put  in  a  box  of  carriages  for  each  Revolver.  Anv  one  can  sell  these  Revolvers  at from  $-6.00  to  $10,00.  and  they  give  perfect  satisfaction.   AbW 
""r  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  New  Tors.  Publishers  or  Merchants.  Commercial  Agency  or  Exoress  Company.   Send  Money  bv  Registered  Letter  or  Poet 

.*?^^.6v-RrjSDEp;yT..ft„90.Mri0^a)rgla)-t^«reet,]  N.   " 


.  J^  Office  Order  at  our  risk,-  -  m~+~    ■  ■""-*-»  "  Addreis,    B.    oT    RiDEO'UT  A  "C 

Tb*  Ta  a^UHWtrated  hert  was  made  with  tha  Bine  Jacket  at  ST _yaidA._Every  Bhot  twins  put  In  a  DuPi-eya  one Tinch  In  diameter," 
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The     argonaut. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ct  JP •  At  Ki 

SchedHle  Time,   Monday,   May  15,  18S8. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LEAVE 

FOE 


g.30  A.  M 
*4  00  P.  ai- 

♦4.30  P.  M- 

8.00  A.  At. 

3,30  P.  M- 
*4.30  P.  M 

8.00  A.  U. 
*4-00  P-   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A-  M. 
•4.0°  p-  M- 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-30  P-  M. 
J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4,oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.C  O  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   II. 

5.OO  p.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.CO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-3°  P-  M. 

•4.00  P-  M- 

8.00  A-  M. 
3.OO  P.  M. 
8  OO  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
3.3Q  P.  M. 
4.OO  P.  M. 
*4-30  P-  «- 
3. 3Q  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
•4.30  P  M. 
*8.00  A-  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.  .Calistogaand  Napa.. 


{Deming,  El  Paso  )w  Express .... 
and  East ("Emigrant... 

J  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  /  via  Martinez. 

..lone  

..Knight's  Landing. 

*'  "      (tSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton . 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywarus 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

"i  East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Eluff 

f  Sacramento,  1  via  Livermore. . 
■1  Colfax,   and  r  via  Eenicia. . . .". 

(  Alta )  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  via  Beo  cia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose. 


..Vallejo. 


.(JSun days  only) 


.Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


.Willows  and  Williams. . 


z.40  P.  M. 
*iz.4o  p.  ii. 
*io.  10  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A.  M. 

(1I.4O  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

8.4O  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.10  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P-  M- 

5.40  P,  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

tll.40  A.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A,  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

'7.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*J.  40  P.  M 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


OUTHERNlACtFt 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    1882,    and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  betwee-  "bird 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


8.30  A.  M 

to.  30  A.  M 


4-25  P-  M. 
*5-I5  P.  M. 
6.3O  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3.30  P.  M 
4. =5  P-   M 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  F. 


..San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations . . 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  ) 
and  Salinas i 


6.40  A.  At 

*8.io  a.  M. 

9.03  A.  M. 

I0.02  A.  M. 

'3.36  P.    M. 

t4-59  P.  M. 

6.00  P.    M. 

f8.i5  P   M. 


9  03  A.  M. 
"  I0.O2  A.  M . 
*3-36  P.  M. 
6.CO  P.  M. 
18.15   P.    M. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


Manchester  Hre  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General    Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


7  HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000^000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bends 4,000,000 


Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H-HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


10.40 
*3-3° 


tt|{- 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


H*« 


...If  Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  1    . 
J°"0AM-   -   Goodall,    Aptos,    Camp    Sail     'f<"  *■   M- 
3'3°  p-  *"■  j  (  Jose,  Soquel  aid  Santa  Crui  j        6  °°    '■  "■ 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  g.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden"  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,   7-3°.    8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  ir.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,  11. 00,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.3o,   7.00,  *t7-3o,  8.00,  *t8.3o, 

9.00,  *t9-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-30, 

4.00,   "14.30,  5.00,   *t5-30,  6.00,  'to.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

it.::.  *i2.oo. 
To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,   *6.3o,   7-00,    '7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 

9.00,  19.30,   10.00,  tro.30,  11.00,  jri. 30,  r2.oo,  1. 00,  2.00. 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.00,   6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— A6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  tS.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  rr.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
•5.30,  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *532,*6.o2(  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32,  8.02,  8.32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  r.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 21.  '5.51,  6.ar,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51.  9-5*.  io-5t,  "-5I.  12.51,  1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  -.51, 
6.51,  7.51,  921,  10.51. 

Prom  ALAMEDA— *s. is,  *5-45,  6.13,  7-i°.  *t7-35,  8.10, 
*t8-35,  9.10,  *t9.35,  10.ro,  *ti°-35i  rr.io,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.ro,  3.10,  4.10,  'I4.35,  5-10.  *t5-35.  6.10,  *T6-35.  7-i:>> 
*t7-35r  9-15,  10.45. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *°-*5.  6.45.  *7-i5.  7-45.  8,15. 
8.45,19.15,9.45,  tio.15, 10.45,  J"-i5,  rr.45,  r2.45,  1.45. 
2-4-5.  3-45.  4-r5.  4-45.  5-15.  5-45,  6-1.5.  6.45,  7.45,  9.15, 
•10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45.  *6.i5,  6.45.  *7-i5,  7-45. 
8.45,9.45.10.45,1.45,2.45,  3.45,4-45.  '5-*5,  5-45,  "6.15, 
6.45,  *7-*5- 


10.40A.M.  ]  ..Soledad,  and  Way  Stations..  I      6. 00  p.  m, 


'Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


SPECIAL    XOTICE. 

SlTNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
*all  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  317:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:40  P.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  M.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst_  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 

&ST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu  ma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-»5,   9-i5,  "-I5,  1.15.  3 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2-15,4-15- 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepred. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (J)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  ror  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't, 


itmgaXu 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHER     LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassfid  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

POKE    GENUINE    BITT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


(COMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  APRIL  2, 

^"^      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7. 10, 
t8.i5,  '9.20,  tio.15  A.  M.,  ti.io,  *i-35,  t3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — tS.oo,  "8.50  A.  M.,  *3-2o,  '5.30, 
16.30  P.  M.  ■  Week  Days,      t  Sundays,  only. 

Fr.om  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '8.00, 
tS-so,  *ro.35,  fir. 30  A.  M.,  '2.15,  T2-20, 14.25.  *5-25  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.5o,  17.30,  '8.45  A.  M., +6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  T803- 
LONDON   ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    E  stab  lis  had  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Estahlised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY ot  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bykon  Mdrrav,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
■tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco* 


AGESTS— Xew  York,  Agency  of  the  liunk  of 
California ;  Boston,  Trcniont  National  Banlc ; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  X.  31.  Rothschild  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  BaiiL  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam-  St. 
Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg,  Christiana, 
Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684,332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


WM,    G.   ELLIOTT, 
GENERAL    INSCRAACE    AGEXT, 

Removed  to  410   California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


J- 


H.    R.    MANN 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  r.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  ro.00  A.  M.,  12-00  M.,  2.00,   4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,   9.30  A.    M., 

12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  i.oo,  3.15,5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8KA  A.  M.   Daily,    Sundays  excepted,    (via   Saucelito 
•O"     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Raturning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P.  M. 


IQK  P-  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
•Oe>  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  -) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan    Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cufifey  s  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $r  ;   Olema,  $2  50: 
lomales,  S3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  FXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry )_  Excursion   Train 

8.15  A.  31.  from   San  Quentin  Ferry  t  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  ?r  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

G^n'l  Superintendent.  Gen  1  Ticket  Agent. 


HUTCHINSON. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324 .California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Capta:n  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    GARDENS,    MILLS.     303TES,    A\I>    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PERtHA     AAD     Rl'BBER 

llAKCFACTtBDiG  COMPACT. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Uose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A"  Rubber  Hose. 
Rubber  Uose,  (Competition,)  Suctioa  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  **  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEB. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Toe  best,  cheap-       JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 

SSi  625  Sixth  St.   San  Francisa), 


J 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctunsbr. 

JOHN  3IIDDLET0X  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTIXG  AND  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

r..   II.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  RTVYOX,  Agents, 

57T  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


&£'£!  a  week  in  your  own  town 
$00  Address  H. 


Terms  and  $5  ontfit  free. 
HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  lor  Threshing 

Machines,    Horse  Forts,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows.    Steam  Derrick 

Rons  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 

litLteat  winds.  Farm   Machinery.  Hay.  Hide,   Hop 

Entirely  relia-aud  Wool  Presses.   Steam  Eiieln^, 

Meiaitorms.     Threshing    Machines,   Wind   Mills, 

Jackson  A    Dumb  Bells.  Furniture  Castmgs.   All 

TrumnD  orders  rilled  promptly  at  the  'ov  est 

SanFratuvco.   market  rates. 

Write  Tor  otir  New  Catalogue. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOE  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
1S82. 

Coptic Saturday,  September  Qth. 

Gaelic Thursday,  September  28th. 

Belsic Saturday,  October  7th . 

Arable Saturday,  October  2Sth. 

Uceaulc Thursday,  November  9th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  21st . 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  12th. 

Belgic Saturday,  December  23d. 

1SS3. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  nth. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  23d. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  3d. 

Gaelic Saturday,   February  24th. 

Bel£lC Thursday    March  3th. 

Excursion  rickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sal« 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

-T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent, 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGOl  on  the  5th,  30th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYTJCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  S  a.  M. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE, 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup-es  au 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  nunlel  liutel  of  lue  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake  -  provf.  II  baa  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  larsc.  light,  anil  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bulb  anil  rl»sel 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess ironi  broad,  lisrbt  corridors.  The  cent  rati 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  UrIiI,  Its 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage -way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature hlthertounknonn  In  American  botels. 
Gnest§  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


HELLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 

Specialty  Thirty -two  Years. 

tOMPOTXD  ASTIGMATIC  LEXSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    *3TTwo  Hours  \otlce. 

*«&.     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charee. 

JT  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    in     Gents'    Furnishing    Goods. 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Itet.  tnllfornla  and  Sacramento, San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL   GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO 


J.    .'..   CAMPBBLi- 


UNDERTAKE 

Ml  Sacramento  Street. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


R.H.  McDonald, 

President) 

SanEramcisco, 


CapitaiStbcli 
IS1QDO.000.00 

'■Surpliis     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  1,  1S8S. 
"We  takepleasnre  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 12,825  35 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

JLand  Association  Stock lo.l21  5a 

Loans  and  Discounts l,7So.000  20 

Due  from  Banks 527,279  09 

3Ioney  on  band 632.365  30 

MAHttlTlES.  sa.752,»»9  09 

Capital  paid  up 81,000,000  00 

Surplus". -100.800  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953,0.72  SO 

Due  Banks 337,401  00 

Dividends  unpaid 


83, 752,009  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  Mnds  of  hanking  husiness. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

BAKING 

POWDER 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  ant!  Bi-CarlJ.  Sotla 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Mb  Bros.  I  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


JENNIE  B.  MacGOWAN, 
Dress  and  Cloak  Maker. 

42S  Sutter  Street. 


Original  desigDs,  perfect  woik,  and  reasonable  prices. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

AND 

718    SANS0ME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates* 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVERMAN   &   LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


marts 


"THE   QUEEN    OF  TABLE   WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and  Effervescent? 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  London,  Eng. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
BEAVARE      OF1      IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BT  BUHL  BROTHERS, 

532  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F,    MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME   &    LONG,    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 
GROYESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 
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AN    ABYSMAL    EPISODE. 


By  Philip  Shirley. 


ill 


He  had  fallen  from  a  star,  but  he  had  fallen  on  his  feet. 
He  sometimes  looked  up  at  the  star  from  which  he  fell,  as  it 
pulsed  serene  in  the  large  heaven,  and  lifted  his  hat  to  it 
ironically,  and  thought  of  the  distance,  and  smiled. 

He  had  an  intellectual  face,  and  eyes  of  powerful  expres- 
sion. An  observer  thought  his  countenance  one  of  those 
palimpsest  faces  that  Heine  speaks  of,  where  the  tranquil 
air  and  inscrutable  smile  were  written  over  the  lines  of 
strong  passions  and  keen  experiences  undergone  in  his  stel- 
lar days.  Yet,  withal,  his  look  was  kind,  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed appealed  to  him  instinctively,  and  he  was  the  sworn 
ally  of  all  the  children.  One  of  his  friends — not  a  child — 
said  to  him  one  day  : 

"  You're  an  odd  fellow,  Porphyrogene ;  you  give  one 
strange  glimpses  of  things  when  he  comes  to  know  you  bet- 
ter. You're  a  regular  abyss.  When  I've  been  with  you 
a  whije,  I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  looking  down  the  shaft  of  a 
mine— possibly  precious  things  below,  and  that,  you  know." 

"  But  none  visible  at  the  surface.  Thanks,"  said  the  fallen 
one,  with  his  peculiar  smile.  From  that  time  his  friend 
spoke  of  him  as  the  Abyss,  and  the  nickname  clung  to  him. 

When  one  falls  from  a  star,  the  particular  misstep  that 
precipitates  one  does  not  usually  give  time  to  provide  one's 
self  with  a  budget  of  letters  to  the  patricians  of  the  particu- 
lar planet  where  one  may  happen  to  strike.  It  was  so  with 
the  Abyss.  He  did  not  know  that  the  Earth  would  be  his 
sojourning  place;  so,  when  he  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
his  arrival,  he  took  his  friends  where  he  found  them,  and 
thought  them  all  pretty  much  alike.  Since  they  did  not  in 
any  wise  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  his  starry  home,  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  with  their  differences  from  each  other. 
They  never  could  be  Astrals,  but  in  their  own  humble 
sphere  they  were  well  enough.  So  he  took  his  friends  where 
he  found  them,  I  repeat  ;  and  one  of  these  was  a  clerk  in  a 
wholesale  shoe-house.  This  youth,  who  had  literary  lean- 
ings, wildly  worshiped  the  Abyss,  fancying  him  like  the  he- 
roes of  his  beloved  novels  in  story-papers,  and  when  his  idol 
had  printed  one  of  his  poems — which  set  forth  the  influence 
of  prayers  said  at  a  mother's  knee  upon  a  man's  later  career 
— his  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  poor  Abyss  found 
his  forbearance  severely  taxed  by  the  incessant  pursuit  of 
his  humble  courtier.  He  had  been  able  to  put  the  young 
man's  composition  into  type  because  he  occupied  the  proud 
position  of  editor  of  a  religious  paper — which  piece  of  good 
luck  had  fallen  to  him  on  the  strength  of  his  serious,  some- 
what sad  face,  low  voice,  and  self-contained  and  gentle 
manner.  In  the  star  from  which  he  fell  these  characteristics 
had  not  been  regarded  as  indicative  of  sanctity ;  but  the 
Earth-born  thought  differently,  and  his  leaders  in  the  Trum- 
pet of  Zio?t  were  said  to  be  replete  with  Pauline  ardor. 

The  young  clerk,  whose  name  was  James  Stirling,  sang 
the  praises  of  the  abysmal  editor  in  all  the  houses  where  he 
was  "  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party."  He  also  sang  the  praises 
of  his  social  circle  to  the  Abyss,  offering  to  introduce  him  ; 
but  the  other  put  him  off  with  vague  thanks.  One  evening 
he  said,  rather  sheepishly,  to  the  Abyss  : 

"I  wish  you  would  come  with  me  up  to  Blodgett's." 

"Where's  that?"  asked  the  Abyss. 

"  My  boss's  house,"  said  the  ingenuous  youth,  with  mild 
protestation;  for  he  had  frequently  told  the  Abyss  about  his 
employer. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  the  Abyss,  hastily;  "but  the 
fact  is  I  have  so  much  work  on  hand  that  I've  put  off  for 
so  long  that  positively" 

"  Miss  Lacie— she— that  is,- 1— she  said,"  stammered  Stir- 
ling, as  his  friend  seemed  on  the  verge  of  refusal.  At  this 
speech  the  Abyss  wheeled  round  with  a  sudden  smile  and 
eager  look. 

_  "Are  you  sweet  on  your  master's  daughter?  O  Jimmy  Stir- 
ling, Jimmy  Stirling,  O!  Is  she  pretty?"  he  asked.  The 
poor  youth  blushed  scarlet,  and  looked  as  foolish  as  it  is  given 
to  budding  manhood  to  look,  and  something  in  the  cool  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation  which  radiated  from  the  Abyss  served 
to  prolong  his  embarrassment.  True  to  the  vocabulary  of 
his  class,  he  said,  at  last : 

■  Miss  Lacie  Blodgett  is  a  very  fine  young  lady." 

"Is  she?"  said  the  Abyss. 

"She  is  so,"  responded  the  swain.  "She  said  she  didn't 
beheve  you  were  alive,"  he  proceeded,  "the  last  time  I  men- 
tioned you  up  to  her  house;  so  I'd  like  her  to  see  you,  that's 
all.    Any  other  evening  will  do,  I  suppose." 

When  Stirling  had  gone,  the  Abyss  shrouded  himself  in  a 
long  outer  coat,  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  walked 
rapidly  to  a  resort  known  to  the  initiated  as  "  Liberty  Hall," 
where  doubtless  he  transacted  the  business  which  had  kept 
him  from  accompanying  James  to  visit  the  object  of  his 
dearest  wishes. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Zion  Trumpet  was  out  of  town. 

One  Sunday  Stirling  said  to  the  Abyss: 
Where  do  you  go  to  church?"     His  friend  looked  at 
him  intently  a  minute,  and  then  said,  sighing: 
,     I  am  so  tired— doing  nothing  (^mental  aside)— by  the 
tune  Sunday  comes  that  I'm  afraid  I  make  it  altogether  a 
day  of  rest." 

"Will  you  go  with  me  to-day?"  asked  Stirling, 


.  "Certainly;  I  should  be  glad  to,"  said  the  Abyss,  groan- 
ing in  spirit,  and  the  two  sat  through  the  services  together. 
When  they  were  over,  James  said: 

"  Let's  stand  at  the  door,  and  see  the  people  as  they  come 
out." 

"Would  that  quite  do?"  said  the  Abyss,  languidly. 

"Of  course;  1  always  do  it,"  said  the  ardent  James. 

"  Oh,  then,  by  all  means  let  us  conform  to  your  usual  cus- 
tom," murmured  the  Abyss,  and  took  up  his  station  by  the 
side  of  his  young  friend,  who,  with  his  broad,  foolish  face 
lifted,  stared  out  of  countenance  every  one  who  descended 
the  church  steps.  The  Abyss  with  his  eyes  dropped  saw 
only  the  big  or  little,  well  or  ill-shod,  feet  of  the  unconscious 
congregation  as  they  stepped  from  the  last  stair,  and  won- 
dered when  Stirling  would  have  had  enough  of  it.  Suddenly 
he  beheld  two  little  arched  feet  incased  in  such  bewildering 
bottines  that  his  eyes  involuntarily  sprang  to  the  face  of  their 
owner.  Oh,  the  little  head  "sunning  over  with  curls  ;"  the 
dazzling  smile;  the  blue,  starry  eyes  that  he  saw — and  she 
was  bowing  to  James !  At  least  that  gave  him  the  chance 
to  raise  his  hat,  and  he  hoped  the  sapphire  eyes  would  rest 
on  him  a  moment.  They  did  with  the  briefest  glance  in  the 
world,  and  then  James  walked  him  off. 

"  That's  her,"  Stirling  vouchsafed.  He  was  red,  and  smil- 
ing, and  important. 

"The  deuce  it  is!"  panted  the  Abyss.  He  was  a  shade 
paler  than  usual,  if  possible,  and  his  heart  knocked  against 
his  side. 

"Ain't  she  pretty?"  asked  James,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  Very  pretty,"  said  the  Abyss,  who  had  regained  his  tran- 
quillity. The  refrain  to  all  his  thoughts  for  several  days  was, 
"  What  a  face !  "  and  once,  as  he  got  up  from  his  table  and 
went  to  the  window  to  see  the  dawn  of  publication  day  yel- 
low the  East,  he  emphasized  the  remark  in  a  healthy  fashion, 
saying: 

"  Gods  and  goddesses,  what  a  face  ! " 

Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  call  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Blodgett  with  James,  and  saw  the  fair  damsel  who  had 
touched  Mr.  Stirling's  susceptible  heart  perched  jauntily  on 
the  arm  of  a  chair,  in  which  reclined  a  fat  young  man  whose 
forehead  she  was  tickling  with  a  feather  plucked  from  the 
marabout  of  her  fan.  The  fat  young  man  made  an  unex- 
pected spring  and  caught  the  maiden's  lily  finger  in  his  teeth, 
whereupon  she  called  him  a  horrid  thing. 

"  She  makes  it  lively  with  the  fellers,"  said  James  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  delight. 

"  When,  when,"  thought  the  Abyss,  "  shall  I  be  intimate 
enough  to  have  my  forehead  tickled  with  a  feather?" 

Mrs.  Blodgett  had  joined  the  choir  invisible  about  four 
years  before  these  events,  and  the  honors  of  the  salon  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  eldest  daughter,  whom  James  called  Miss 
Elsie.  She  was  two  or  three  years  older  than  the  beauty  of 
the  church  steps.  The  family  was  completed  by  a  twelve- 
year-old  girl  named  Tillie,  to  whom  no  one  present  ever 
gave  the  title  "  miss."  The  three  sisters  resumed  in  them- 
selves the  three  kinds  of  blonde  beauty,  the  elder  two  Doctor 
Holmes's  type;  Elsie,  blonde  through  deficiency  of  coloring 
matter;  Lacie,  the  leonine  blonde,  shot  through  with  golden 
light ;  Tillie,  with  red  hair,  tawny  freckles,  and  gray  eyes, 
what  the  humorous  press  defines  as  a  strawberry  blonde. 

When  Miss  Blodgett  had  been  duly  saluted,  James  walked 
his  friend  up  to  the  arm-chair  where  was  perched  the  fair 
Lacie. 

"  Are  you  going  to  believe  in  him  now  ? "  he  asked ;  and — 

"  Mr.  Stirling  tells  me  that  you  think  I  am  a  myth  of  his 
invention,"  said  the  Abyss,  at  the  same  moment. 

"  I  did  think  you  were,  but  I  don't  think  so  now,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

"  Because  I  am  not  spiritual  enough?"    asked  the  Abyss. 

"  Because  he  couldn't  invent  anything  so  nice,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

There  was  a  great  laugh,  amid  which  the  Abyss  escaped 
into  another  room,  from  which,  however,  he  rapidly  re- 
treated, for  upon  a  sofa  sat  a  stupid-looking  young  man 
solemnly  holding  the  hand  of  an  ugly  young  woman,  both 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  preserving  absolute  silence. 

"  Aha  !  "  thought  the  Abyss,  "  this  is  the  way  they  do  it, 
is  it?  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
sit  a  whole  evening  holding  the  pretty  one's  hand — what's 
her  name? — Lacie,  in  unreproved  and  uninterrupted  beati- 
tude?" 

Then  he  made  friends  with  the  little  sister,  and  by  the 
time  James  was  ready  to  go,  Tillie  was  sitting  on  a  hassock 
at  the  editor's  feet,  listening  with  wide  eyes  and  flushed 
cheeks  to  marvelous  tales. 

Stirling  came  in,  accompanied  by  Lacie. 

"  Well,  Tillie,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  "  you  are  beginning 
early.     I  should  say  you  had  a  beau." 

The  expression  grated  on  the  nerves  of  the  Abyss,  espe- 
cially as  he  observed  the  quick  blush  of  the  child,  but  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  irritable  outburst  from  the  beauti- 
ful Lacie. 

"  Don't  dare  to  talk  so  to  her,  James  Stirling ! "  she  flashed 
angrily.     "Tillie,  you  are  very  forward  and  provoking." 

"  I — what — "  faltered  Stirling,  gazing  at  his  queen ;  "you're 
mighty  squeamish  all  of  a  sudden,"  he  added,  resentfully, 
rallying  a  little.  The  Abyss  presided  with  a  thoughtful 
smile ;  smiling,  bowed  good-night,  and,  smiling,  went  his  way. 

"  He's  just  splendid,"  said  Tillie,  ecstatically,  rebounding 
easily  from  her  sister's  reproof. 


Their  guests  were  all  gone,  and  the  three  girls  rustled 
tumultuously  together. 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  Elsie  ;  "he's  real  elegant." 

To  which  Lacie  responded  with  the  all-comprising,  evti 
ready  shibboleth  of  her  class, 

"Is  that  so?" 

The  Abyss  had  made  a  favorable  impression. 

It  has  become  customary  briefly  to  resume  the  bold  ad- 
vance of  the  wooer,  the  coy  retreat  of  the  maiden,  the  subse- 
quent triumph,  and  possible  betrothal,  all  of  a  love  affair  up 
to  marriage,  as  "  the  old,  old  story."  Marriage  itself  seems 
not  to  be  included  in  the  old,  old  story,  perhaps  to  leave  a 
choice  in  the  matter  of  ending.  So,  conforming  to  custom, 
let  us  say  the  old,  old  story  ran  through  the  usual  number  of 
chapters  with  the  Abyss  and  his  lady  love.  She  was  known 
to  an  envying  world  as  "his  young  lady." 

When  he  first  heard  this  nomenclature  he  asked  her,  in 
some  agitation,  whether  he  ought  not  to  resent  it,  but  was 
informed  that  it  was  the  regular  thing,  and  respect  itself. 
He  lived  to  have  his  forehead  tickled  with  a  feather,  and  to 
hold  the  little  flower-fingers  in  his  teeth  ;  he  even  caught 
the  young  lady  with  his  hat  on,  and  was  taught  what  penalty 
it  was  in  his  power  to  exact ;  he  asked  papa,  he  commiser- 
ated James  Stirling,  and  apologized,  as  it  were,  for  supplant- 
ing him. 

Now  that  he  heard  the  vocabulary  or  dialect  of  his  earthly 
friends  on  delicate  lips  that  were  dear  to  him,  the  Abyss 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  variegate  his  once  pure  diction 
with  strange  rhetorical  hues.  When  he  had  achieved  the 
triumph  of  substituting  the  word  "  elegant  "  for  "  enjoyable," 
he  rushed  to  his  betrothed  to  tell  her  that  on  the  preceding 
evening  he  had  had  "  an  elegant  time,"  firmly  expecting  sym- 
pathy and  approbation  for  the  nervous  idiom,  but  instead 
the  young  lady's  brow  clouded,  and,  rising  in  her  wrath,  she 
harangued  thus  : 

"  If  1  know  myself,  Porphyro,  and  I  think  I  do,  you  will 
not  have  many  more  opportunities  to  make  fun  of  me,  for  I 
won't  stand  it.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  ridicule  all 
we  say  and  do  ;  I  haven't  been  deceived  a  minute,  not  when 
you  pretended  to  be  most  wild  about  me.  In  your  soul  you 
regard  me  as  your  inferior.  The  fact  that  I  am  a  girl  helps 
me  a  little,  but  the  boys  who  come  here,  my  equals — yes, 
they  are— you  despise.  You  know  you  do.  No,  you  needn't 
say  that  I  look  pretty  when  I'm  angry  ;  nobody  does.  I'm 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  I'd  have  you  know.  You  look  on  the 
ways  we  talk,  and  act,  and  think  as  vulgar  and  common,  and 
you  pick  up  our  every-day  phrases  and  make  fun  of  them. 
I  heard  you  talking  to  that  artist  the  other  night ;  you  didn't 
laugh,  but  you  both  talked  in  a  tone  utterly  different  from 
your  own,  and  you  used  all  the  words  that  we  use.  When 
you  like  me  best  you  are  sorry  that  I  did  not  live  in  your 
star  ;  you  think  nothing  can  be  choice  and  refined  but  what 
came  from  that  star  ;  and  all  I  say  is,  if  you're  not  pleased 
with  us,  and  are  pleased  with  your  star,  why,  for  goodness' 
sake,  don't  you  go  back  to  it,  and  live  and  be  happy  there  ? 
Why  have  you  pretended  to  like  me,  if  you  have  only  a  kind 
of  good-natured  contempt  for  all  my  surroundings  and  my 
associations  ?  Of  course,  some  time  you'll  get  tired  of  me — 
they  all  say  you  will — and  after  that  you'll  only  notice  that 
every  other  word  I  say,  that  all  my  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
iar  on  your  ideas  of  what  people  should  be." 

The  poor  Abyss,  during  the  first  part  of  this  tirade,  had 
laughingly  protested  his  innocence  of  the  abominable  sins 
against  hospitality  of  which  she  accused  him  ;  but  when  she 
spoke  of  herself  and  his  starry  home,  he  fell  into  a  moody 
reverie,  through  which  his  voice  rang  earnestly  in  gloomy 
prophecy  about  their  future.  He  did  not  know  how  to  tell 
her  that  her  charm  remained  unimpaired  by  her  strange 
speech  ;  that  to  him  it  was  a  fascinating  novelty  to  find  a 
tender  and  tactful  nature  joined  to  the  slang  and  manners  of 
a  schoolboy  ;  that  the  homely  phrases  he  ridiculed  in  others 
became  piquantly  transfigured  in  her  mouth,  and  her  very 
brusquerie  was  dear  to  him,  as 

"  The  Imperfect  hath  a  charm  the  Perfect  can  not  own." 

Far  from  wishing  her  an  Astral,  or  anything  that  she  was 
not, his  heart  cried  to  her  often,  "Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  forget  my  star."  He  did  not  even  try  to  say  any  of 
this  to  the  indignant  Lacie,  but  made  a  tragic  exit  R.  U.  E., 
and,  seeing  his  beautiful  betrothed  at  the  play  that  evening 
with  a  suburban  cad  whom  he  loathed,  was  bitterly  miser- 
able. 

Elsie  explained  her  sister's  unmeasured  caprice  and  way- 
wardness that  evening  by  murmuring  to  members  of  the 
party  that  Lacie  had  had  a  "spat"  with  Porphyro.  This 
meant  a  quarrel.  The  next  day  Lacie  received  a  letter  from 
her  lover,  so  full  of  delicate  tenderness  that  a  reader  of 
wider  horizon  than  his  correspondent  would  have  known 
therefrom,  not  only  the  writer,  but  many  generations  of  his 
ancestors.  Something,  indeed,  in  the  letter,  woke  a  new 
consciousness  in  the  girl  of  an  intangible  grace  and  goodli- 
ness  which  all  her  bright  intuitions  and  gentle  heart  could 
never  gain  for  her — the  instinctive  assimilation  of  what  is 
gracious,  and  rejection  of  what  is  common  and  trivial,  that 
she  saw  exemplified  for  the  first  time  in  this  exiled  Adonai. 
Elsie  found  her  in  a  tempest  of  tears  over  the  sheets  i 
letter  shed  round  her,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  so 
grief. 

"  I  never  can  change  now,"  sobbed  Lacie,  forlornly  ; 
tried  to  do  as  he  likes  that  would  spoil  him  too  much. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


oh,  Elsie,  I  wish,  how  I  do  wish,  I  had  been  born  in  his 
star!" 

Elsie  passed  this  all  lightly  by,  as  mere  aberrations  of 
mind  incident  to  a  heavy  flirtation,  but  said,  seriously  : 
"He's  all  right,  though,  isn't  he?  He's  behaving  well,  I 
mean." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  Lacie's  reply  was  couched 
in  the  current  slang  phrase  which  signifies  the  acme  of 
affirmation. 

"  It's  his  fault,"  she  added,  sadly;  "he  seems  to  have  a 
character  for  me,  in  his  mind,  that's  very  gay,  and  frivolous, 
and  silly  ;  and  when  I  am  with  him,  before  I  know  it  I  am 
trying  to  be  like  what  he  thinks  I  am,  instead  of  like  myself, 
and  I  intensify  every  bad  trait  and  bad  habit  I  have.  I 
mean  to  try  some  day  to  make  him  understand  that  I  am 
not  such  a  little  dunce  and  vulgarian,  and  that  I  can  care 
for  the  things  he  cares  for." 

"  He  likes  you  just  as  you  are,"  said  Elsie,  sagely  ;  "  every- 
body does.  Eddie  Chubb  said  he  never  saw  anybody  like 
you.  If  you  go  changing  your  style,  you'll  get  melancholy 
and  dowdy,  and  Porphyro  would  be  the  first  one  to  scold, 
too.     You  mind  what  I  say." 

Bliss  and  rapture  were  introduced  and  overthrown  half  a 
dozen  times  after  this  episode,  but  in  a  moment  of  harmony 
the  wedding-day  was  set,  and  arrangements  were  made 
toward  that  end.  One  day,  as  the  Abyss  was  gathering  to- 
gether the  next  issue  of  the  Zion  Trumpet,  he  found  the 
verse  he  had  in  hand  of  an  unusually  bad  quality,  and  he 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  furnish  a  little  hymn  of 
his  own,  though  he  wrote  graceful  verses  sometimes.  The 
proprietor  liked  the  poet's  corner  in  the  Trumpet  to  be  filled, 
and  the  Abyss  suddenly  remembered  a  little  scrap  that  had 
been  crowded  out  of  more  prosperous  numbers,  but  which 
he  had  intended  to  use  in  time.  He  found  it,  named  it  "  The 
Beyond,"  rewrote  it  in  another  metre,  to  the  peril  of  its 
meaning,  when  it  ran  like  this  : 

After  life's  joy  and  pain, 
Made  pure  from  every  stain, 
Receive  us,  fair  Lord  Christ,  within  thy  heaven. 
The  road  is  perilous. 
But  Thou  hast  died  for  us, 
And  we  have  striven. 

Thrilling  with  ecstasy, 
Glowing  with  charity — 
We  nothing  know  of  that  thy  golden  bliss 
In  the  world  after  death, 
But  trust  -to  find,  through  faith, 
What  here  we  miss. 

But  lest  high  joy's  excess 
•     Our  pale,  starved  souls  oppress, 
Rest  in  the  grave-bed  grant  us  of  thy  grace  ; 
Surcease  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Of  laughter  and  of  tears, 
An  interspace. 

Men  full  of  happy  days, 
Sunned  through  with  Fortune's  rays, 
The  thought  of  endless  sleep  can  not  appal ; 
But  what  great  sage  even  dare 
Dream  wretched  men's  despair, 
If  this  is  all ! 

The  manuscript  was  in  a  cramped  back-hand,  and  not 
signed,  but  it  was  religious,  and  the  Abyss  was  glad  to  es- 
cape the  agony  of  having  to  grind  out  a  rhyme  himself.  The 
paper  came  out,  but  woeful  were  the  consequences  of  the  little 
poem. 

•  The  first  intimation  which  the  Abyss  received  that  any- 
thing was  wrong  was  the  violent  irruption  of  the  proprietor 
into  the  office,  squealing  in  his  wiry  voice, 

"  What's  all  this  Porphyrogene  ?  I  say,  what  in  heaven's 
name  have  you  allowed  to  appear  in  my  paper  ?  I'm  ruined, 
that's  all ;  it's  your  fault  ;  everybody  says  the  Trumpet  can't 
hold  together  another  month  ;  it's  something  about  the  in- 
termediate state — a  poem.     What  have  you  permitted" 

"What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  said  the  Abyss,  angrily, 
getting  up  to  possess  himself  of  a  copy  of  the  paper.  "  There's 
the  poem  ;  see  for  yourself  if  there's  anything  in  it  to  disturb 
the  most  bigoted  old  nightcap  on  the  planet." 

The  proprietor,  who  couldn't  construct  a  grammatical  sen- 
tence under  any  pressure,  found  the  poem  solid  Greek  to  his 
excited  sense,  and  threw  the  paper  across  the  room  in  a 
paroxysm  of  wrath  and  disquietude.  He  had  heard  that  the 
poem  was  creating  a  breeze  of  comment  and  censure,  and 
long-faced  croakers  had  told  him  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 

While  other  papers,  religious  and  secular,  were  reprinting 
the  lines  as  those  that  had  "  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Zion 
Trumpet"  the  desk  of  the  Abyss  was  creaking  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  snow-white  paper,  demanding  explanations,  with- 
drawing subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  patronage.  The 
editor  wearied  of  the  words,  "  the  third  verse  of  the  poem  in 
your  issue  of  the  twelfth,"  and  blessed  the  wag  who  wrote  of 
the  obnoxious  stanzas,  "  The  Beyond  !  I  should  think  so. 
They're  away  beyond  me,"  just  for  varying  the  formula.  At 
last,  one  day,  the  little  proprietor  dropped  inertly  into  a 
chair,  and  said  sorrowfully  : 

"I'm  busted  !"  which  was  too  true  to  be  ludicrous,  and 
the  Abyss,  drawing  the  Pons  Asinorum  on  the  blotting-paper, 
said  gloomily : 

"  Day  after  to-morrow  was  to  have  been  my  wedding-day." 

"By  George!"  said  the  impulsive  proprietor,  bouncing 
out  of  his  chair,  "it's  a  shame.  I  didn't  know  that  when  I 
was  so  mad  with  you.  Now,  that  is  too  bad.  Why,  you  re- 
lied on  your  position  on  the  Trumpet,  didn't  you  ?  There, 
there,  something  will  turn  up."  This  last,  as  the  Abyss 
slowly  raised  his  eyes,  and  the  proprietor  saw  that  they  were 
dim.     It  made  him  feel  dismal. 

"I  wish,"  said  the  Abyss,  as  he  lay  in  bed  the  next  morning, 
"that  I  could  by  some  means  discover  the  rogue  that  wrote 
those  verses,  who  is  probably  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
commotion  he  has  made.  I  would  cause  him  to  spend  one 
of  the  worst  quarters  of  an  hour  he  ever  passed  through." 

Just  then  he  heard  a  noise  of  voices  outside  his  door — 
one  hoarse  and  jovial  voice  saying:  "  I  tell  you  I  don't  care 
whether  he  is  in  bed  or  not.  I'm  going  to  see  him  now.  He'll 
be  glad  enough  to  see  me,  don't  you  fret." 

The  door  unceremoniously  opened,  and  there  walked  in  a 
large,  florid  individual  with  thick,  black  hair,  big  black  eyes, 

olack  moustache,  and  several  double  chins,  beneath  the 
last  of  which  peeped  the  ends  of  a  red  silk  handkerchief. 
He  knew  the  charms  of  morning  cocktails  apparently;  but 


was,  after  all,  a  bluff  and  laughter-loving  stranger.  He  sat 
down  comfortably  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  stared  at  the 
Abyss,  who  stared  at  him,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"  I've  seen  you  at  Liberty  Hall.  You're  a  nice  healthy 
specimen  to  run  a  religious  paper,  ain't  you?"  said  the 
stranger,  beginning  to  choke.  "  Oh,  you're  such  a  good 
young  man!  There's  my  card.  Nat.  M.  Bingham;  that's 
my  name,  and  colonel,  that's  my  title.  I'm  the  boss  of  The 
Turf,  the  Target,  and  the  Tiller  sporting  paper.  You've 
run  your  religious  craft  aground.  Old  Trumpeter  told 
me  himself;  besides  the  papers  are  full  of  it,  and  do  you 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do?  I'm  going  to  enlarge  the 
Target;  I'm  going  to  make  it  the  size,  and  type,  and  heft  of 
the  Trumpet  deceased.  I've  bought  the  presses  and  the 
whole  outfit  of  your  old  man,  and  it's  my  private  opinion 
that  for  the  editor  of  a  sporting  paper,  that's  spicy  while  it's 
never  low,  that  collects  all  news  that  interestb  its  patrons 
while  it  never  caters  to  a  degraded  taste,  you  are  right  on 
deck.  Now,  is  it  a  whiz?  No  poetry,  mind,  except  lines 
to  Maud  S.,  if  you're  wrought  up  extra,"  said  Colonel  Bing- 
ham, facetiously. 

"Roll  eastward,  happy  earth,"  said  the  Abyss,  as  he  dressed 
after  the  worthy  man's  departure,  "  I'm  tided  along  for  the 
honeymoon  any  way." 

******** 

"  Are  you  just  as  well  pleased  as  if  I  had  remained  on 
the  T?-umpet?"  he  said  to  Lacie  that  evening,  when  he  told 
her  his  arrangement  with  Colonel  Bingham. 

"Oh,  just  as  well,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  It's  a  bright  little 
paper,  every  one  says,  and  is  to  be  much  better;  but,  oh, 
Porphyro,  when  I  think  of  to-morrow  and  what  a  wicked 
girl  I  am,  I  don't  know  what  to  do."  Lacie  spoke  with  wide, 
tragic  eyes,  and  a  low  voice  of  horror.  The  heart  of  the 
Abyss  stood  still,  his  face  grew  paler. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  imperatively. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  bad,"  she  murmured,  distractedly.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  tell  you  or  not;  I  don't  know  whether 
you  ought  to  ask  it,  or  whether  you  won't  be  happier  not  to 
know  it."  Her  voice  and  expression  were  enough  to  throw 
the  Abyss  into  an  agony.  He  begged,  he  sued,  he  raved; 
she  must  tell  him  ;  such  a  mystery  might  spoil  their  whole 
lives ;  he  never  could  endure  it ;  her  silence  would  drive  him 
to  suicide's  grave.  There  w^s  nothing  too  frightful  to  be 
dismissed  from  his  imagination  in  the  interval  that  succeeded 
his  wild  appeal.  At  last,  after  due  summoning  of  her  cour- 
age, Lacie  confessed  her  crime  in  a  low,  trembling  voice. 

"  Porphyro,  it  was  I  who  wrote  the  poem  that  hurt  the 
Trumpet  of  Zion-.  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  wicked  when  I 
wrote  it,  but  it  must  be,  or  every  one  wouldn't  be  so  horrified. 
If  you  ever  printed  it  I  meant  to  tell  you  long  afterward 
that  it  was  mine,  just  to  show  you  that  I  do  think  sometimes, 
because  I  know  you  believe  I  can't. 

The  relief  was  immense.  The  Abyss  laughed  like  a  maniac. 

"Please  consider  me  a  radical  convert  to  belief  in  your 
thinking  powers,  and  don't  let  your  future  thinking  be  so  un- 
orthodox, I  implore.  Do  you  know  the  invariable  rule  of 
The  Turf,  the  Target,  aiid  the  Tiller?  'No  communica- 
tion printed  which  does  not  bear  the  full  name  of  the  au- 
thor.' " 


"  Some  of  the  American  papers,  alluding  to  the  relations 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  American  Minister,"  says  the 
Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"have  been  circulating  an  item  to  the  effect  that  his  majesty 
has  presented  his  friend  with  a  beautiful  Circassian  girl. 
For  their  benefit  I  should  like  to  testify  that  my  own  eyes 
have  seen  this  Circassian  girl.  She  came  from  the  Sultan's 
palace,  and  is  truly  of  exquisite  beauty.  Two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  being  in  General  Wallace's  library,  I  was  invited  to  take 
the  general's  own  arm-chair  that  I  might  view  her  from  a 
better  standpoint,  for  she  hangs  from  the  wall  over"  the  gen- 
eral's writing  table,  and  is  one  of  those  choice  works  of  art 
which  bind  the  eye  as  under  a  spell.  The  picture  must  have 
been  painted  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago ;  for 
whom,  none  seems  to  know.  In  a  wide  arm-chair  lolls  a  girl 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  clad  in  oriental  jacket  and  trousers — 
the  one  heavy  with  gold  embroidery,  the  other  flashing  back 
the  light  from  rich  satin  folds.  Over  her  head,  on  the  dark 
crimson  background,  is  figured  the  imperial  cipher  of  the 
present  Turkish  dynasty.  The  girl  lolls,  I  said;  she  half 
reclines  in  the  graceful  but  restful  attitude  which  any  Ori- 
ental instinctively  assumes  when  cast  among  the  cushions  of 
the  divan.  She  is  perfectly,  carelessly  at  rest  in  her  home, 
and  the  flash  of  her  jewels  shows  her  to  be  no  mean  member 
of  the  household.  But  her  face  at  once  enchains  you.  The 
great  languid  eyes,  the  soft  curve  of  the  cheek,  the  full  red 
of  the  lip,  instantly  storm  the  most  rugged  heart  with  a  per- 
fect childish  beauty.  Yet  there  is  something  in  the  swell  of 
the  nostrils,  something  in  the  cm-I  of  the  mouth,  that  makes 
you  feel  your  sudden  sympathetic  smile  to  be  unappreciated. 
The  girl  looks  you  squarely  in  the  face,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment condescending  to  forget  that  she  is  a  child  of  the  house 
of  Osman,  and  that  four  hundred  years  of  conquest  have 
fortified  her  baby  throne  of  luxury  against  all  disturbance. 
The  child  sits  there  upon  a  tiger  skin  among  the  velvet 
cushions,  every  inch  a  princess.  And  as  at  last  your  eyes 
leave  the  proud,  bewitching  face,  and  follow  the  pliant  curve 
of  the  right  arm,  upon  which  she  rests,  you  are  thrilled  to 
see  for  the  first  time  that  under  the  delicate  hand  the  crum- 
pled tiger  skin  bears  the  head  of  the  tiger.  Glaring  eyes, 
snarling  mouth,  and  cruel  fangs,  dispute  your  intrusion  upon 
the  repose  of  the  little  lady.  It  is  the  life-size  portrait  of  a 
princess,  but  a  princess  of  barbaric  splendors.  It  is  a  picture 
of  beauty  and  the  beast,  which  once  seen  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Such  is  General  Wallace's  slave  girl.  Upon  this 
child  of  the  harem  the  general's  estimable  wife  is  compelled 
to  look.  This  picture  was  hanging  in  one  of  the  disused 
palaces,  and  was  admired  by  the  general.  His  admiration 
produced  the  effect  of  the  offer  of  the  picture  as  a  token  of 
the  Sultan's  regard.  The  offer  was  politely  refused,  but  the 
Sultan,  learning  that  the  general  would  enjoy  seeing  the 
picture  again,  sent  it  to  the  legation,  with  the  request  that  it 
might  remain  there  as  a  loan,  for  such  time  as  might  be 
agreeable." 


It  is  stated  that  the  state  coffers  of  Italy  now  contain  five 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  coin  laid  up  toward  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  forced  paper  currency. 


LOUISE    AND    LORNE. 


The  Trotting- Horse  Reporter  Discourses  on  their  Precedence. 


"  I  understand,"  said  a  rather  subdued-looking  man,  who 
entered  the  editorial  rooms  yesterday  afternoon,  "  that  there 
is  a  gentleman  here  who  answers  all  questions  sent  to  the 
office.     Is  that  the  case  ?  " 

"  He's  out  just  now,"  replied  a  young  reporter,  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  seemed  to  consist  in  placing  his  feet  on  a 
desk  and  telling  stories  of  a  not-at-all-doubtful  nature  to  the 
other  powerful  minds  who  had  quarters  in  the  room.  "He's 
gone  out  to  find  how  many  miles  per  day  a  vessel  will  be  de- 
layed by  head-winds  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  if  Talmage  is  lecturing  in  Brooklyn  and  facing  east. 
But  if  your  question  isn't  too  aerial  in  its  nature,  too  high  for 
us,  perhaps  we  can  find  an  answer  for  you  without  waiting 
for  the  idiotic-inquirer  man  to  return." 

"  What  I  wished  to  ascertain,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  was 
in  relation  to  the  Queen  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  the  queen,"  interrupted  the  trot- 
ting-horse  reporter.  "  Was  it  in  pedro  orseven-up  that  they 
nipped  you  for  a  bet?" 

"  I  never  play  cards,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  question  is  in 
regard  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  precedence  which 
members  of  the  royal  family  take  over  each  other  on  state 
occasions.  You  remember  when  the  Princess  Louise  mar- 
ried the  Marquis  of  Lome?" 

"Yes,"  promptly  responded  the  young  man;  "it  was  the 
year  Goldsmith  Maid  trotted  in  two  sixteen  and  a  half.  You 
bet  I  remember  it." 

"At  that  time,"  continued  the  visitor,  "the  statement  was 
made  that,  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  of  royal  blood, 
the  marquis  would  not  be  allowed,  by  the  laws  of  court  eti- 
quette, to  sit  beside  his  wife  at  a  state  dinner.     Is  that  so?" 

"I  should  just  twitter  that  it  was,"  replied  the  young  man 
whose  recollections  of  Goldsmith  Maid  were  so  vivid. 
"  There's  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  pedigree  with  five 
thoroughbred  crosses  in  it  is  of  more  account  than  in  Eng- 
land. Now,  what  you  want  to  know,  I  suppose,  is  where 
Lome  would  sit  at,  say,  the  queen's  thanksgiving  dinner?" 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to  ascertain,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "  in  the  first  place,  the  queen 
would  be  up  at  the  head  of  the  table,  near  the  turkey — kind 
of  have  the  pole  on  the  rest  of  the  field.     Do  you  drop  ? " 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "  I  think  I  catch  your  meaning.' 

"  Next  to  the  queen  is  the  Prince  of  Wales — he's  her  eld- 
est son,  you  know.  Then  comes  his  wife  and  five  children. 
After  they  have  been  provided  with  seats  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh and  his  collection  must  be  looked  after.  Then  there  is 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  his  wife,  then  Prince  Leopold, 
the  Princess  Louise,  the  Princess  Beatrice,  the" 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  the  seeker  of  information, 
"you  have  already  mentioned  more  than  enough  people  to 
fill  an  ordinary  table." 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  fairly  begun  yet.  There  are  several  of  the 
folks  not  yet  referred  to,  and  then  there  are  numerous  in- 
stallments of  the  queen's  cousins  who  make  it  a  point  to 
come  around  Thanksgiving  Day — at  least  twenty  of  'em. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  say  that,  if  the  head  of  the  table 
were  in  the  dining-room,  and  dinner  began  promptly  at  two 
o'clock,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  would  be  enjoying  a  piece  of 
the  turkey's  neck  and  some  celery  tops  out  in  the  back 
yard  about  8:30  p.  M." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged,  indeed,  for  this  information," 
said  the  gentleman.     "Good  day,  sir." 

"  Bon  jour,"  was  the  cordial  reply.  "  Excuse  my  speaking 
French;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  any  other  language 
around  here  after  three  o'clock.  The  literary  editor  comes 
in  at  that  time." 


When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  in  Stuttgart,  with  yellow  hair 
and  wooden  shoes,  there  came  one  day  to  the  school  which 
I  attended  an  American  boy  named  Jim  Saunders,  whose 
father  was  a  New  York  broker.  He  was  a  quiet,  simple- 
looking  child,  with  great,  soulful  brown  eyes,  and  an  inno- 
cent look  in  his  face  that  made  all  of  us  think  he  couldn't  know 
much.  We  used  to  make  fun  of  his  peaked  face  and  thin 
legs,  because  in  Germany,  you  know,  the  children  are  all 
round-faced  and  fat.  After  little  Jim  had  been  in  the  school 
about  six  months,  and  could  speak  German  pretty  well,  a 
circus  came  to  town.  One  day  we  were  discussing  the 
matter,  when  Saunders,  who  had  been  sitting  quietly  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  said  he  should  think  a  little  boy 
might  crowd  in  under  the  circus-tent  and  see  the  show  that 
way.  We  all  laughed  heartily  at  this  exhibition  of  ignorance, 
because  we  knew  how  closely  the  tent  was  watched,  and 
more  than  one  of  us  had  been  made  temporarily  delirious  by 
having  the  boss  canvasman's  boot  lean  suddenly  against  the 
seat  of  our  pants.  So,  when  little  Jimmy  said  this  we 
laughed  heartily,  and  Jacob  Laudenheimer,  who  was  the 
biggest  boy  in  the  school,  said  that  nobody  but  a  Yankee 
would  talk  so  foolish.  But  Jimmy  seemed  to  think  he  was 
right,  and  finally  Jacob  offered  to  bet  him  two  marks  that 
he  couldn't  get  into  the  circus  under  the  tent.  Jimmy  always 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  he  at  once  took  the  bet.  Then 
several  more  of  the  boys  began  betting  the  little  fellow 
until  I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  finally  I  concluded  to  go 
him  six  groschen  myself,  so  that  I  could  give  the  money 
back  to  him,  when  all  the  others- had  won  theirs,  and  do  a 
noble  act.  Little  James  look  my  bet,  and  after  all  the  money 
had  been  put  up  with  Mr.  Niersteiner,  one  of  the  teachers, 
the  whole  crowd  went  over  to  the  circus-ground  to  see  James 
lose.  He  went  right  up  to  the  ticket-wagon  and  bought  a 
ticket.  Then  he  said  to  the  man  :  "  I  reckon  there  is  no 
objection  to  my  going  under  the  canvas,  as  long  as  I  have 
paid  my  way?"  The  man  said  certainly  not;  if  anybody 
wanted  to  take  that  much  trouble  he  had  no  objection.  So 
Jinmy  crawled  under  the  tent  and  came  out  of  the  main 
entrance  in  a  minute,  looking  just  as  solemn  and  innocent 
as  ever.  Of  course  Mr.  Niersteiner  had  to  give  him  the 
money,  because  he  had  won  it  fairly,  and  after  he  had 
put  it  in  his  pockets  he  winked  at  us,  and  said:  "  If  you 
little  tow-headed  Dutchmen  think  I  knocked  around  New 
York  for  eight  years  for  nothing,  you  will  get  left."  This 
sad  incident  came  near  blighting  my  otherwise  happy  boy- 
hood.— From  "  The  Pitfalls  of  Youth,"  by  Carl  Schurz  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FROM     "CHET"     TO     CHESTER. 


Our  Correspondent  'ells  how  the  President  Climbed  the  Social  HilL 


The  first  society  man  of  America  is  President  Arthur.  It 
is  the  wonder  of  ihe  day  and  the  topic  everywhere.  I  re- 
turned to-day  from  Newport,  where  he  has  been  feted  like  a 
prince.  It  is  not  that  he  is  handsome  and  agreeable — for 
he  was  both  long  ago — but  it  is  his  ease,  polish,  and  per- 
fect manner  that  make  him  the  greatest  society  lion  we  have 
had  in  many  years.  He  does  not  "slop  over,"  but  has  just 
enough  of  the  blase  air  of  an  old  society  man  to  render  his 
presence  a  compliment,  and  he  is  never  familiar  with  any 
one.  Besides,  he  not  only  knows  how  to  drive,  but  is  an 
excellent  judge  of  wine,  and  talks  to  women  with  the  ease 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  Above  all,  he  knows  how  to  refuse 
invitations.  We  never  before  had  a  President  with  half 
the  social  accomplishments  of  President  Arthur.  Most  of  his 
predecessors  have  been  remarkable  for  their  failures  in  so- 
ciety matters.  General  Grant  had  the  best  manner;  but  he 
couldn't  eat,  and  was  anything  but  attractive  in  person.  I 
remember  at  one  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinners, 
some  years  ago,  his  finger-nails  were  so  atrociously  ill-kept 
and  dingy  that  it  excited  comment  from  people  who  usually 
let  such  things  pass  unnoticed;  and,  while  writing  of  it  now, 
I  remember  that  when  I  saw  him  at  Long  Branch  last  year 
his  nails  were  still  in  mourning.  Whether  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  his  disappointed  hopes  for  '80  or  not,  I  am  una- 
ble to  say ;  but  certain  it  was  that  his  hands  needed  atten- 
tion— and  perhaps  soap  and  water.  President  Arthur's  hands 
are  as  carefully  kept  as  a  woman's.  They  are  white,  and 
dimpled,  and  the  nails  are  perfect.  What  would  the  vigor- 
ous and  sturdy  pioneer  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  have 
said  of  a  president  whose  nails  were  under  the  hands  of  a 
manicure — a  woman  whose  profession  it  is  to  improve  and 
beautify  the  hands.  Every  nail  on  the  President's  hands  is 
trimmed  to  a  point,  and  carefully  polished.  The  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  nails  is  pulled  back  just  far  enough  to  show  the 
little  white  half-moon  on  each  finger.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
observing  such  little  things  as  the  condition  of  a  man's  hands. 
It  tells  more  of  character  than  many  more  prominent  feat- 
ures. Again,  the  President  can  open  a  door,  restore  a 
handkerchief,  or  hand  a  chair  to  a  lady  without  exhibiting 
a  colossal  amount  of  clumsy  dignity,  as  did  the  eminent 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  effer- 
vesce with  the  effusive  gallantry  of  men  of  distinction  from 
the  South. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  write  about  the  manners  of  a  man 
of  refinement,  because  there  are  so  many  little  things  that 
can  scarcely  be  noticed — how  easily  he  bows  before  taking 
the  hand  of  any  one  in  an  introduction ;  how  well  he  gets  out 
of  a  room  without  turning  his  back  on  it  or  going  backward 
like  a  crab;  how  well  he  moves  the  spoon  from,  instead  of 
toward,  him  in  eating  soup ;  and  a  thousand  and  one  little 
things  that  are  ridiculous  on  paper,  but  immensely  effective 
when  a  man  is  the  lion  of  a  fashionable  dinner  party.  An- 
other amazing  thing  is  the  ease  with  which  the  President  has 
captured  the  respect  of  the  young  society  men.  Of  all  critics 
they  are  the  most  severe,  because  the  idol  of  their  lives  is 
"  form."  If  a  man  is  "  proper,"  they  are  in  with  him  for  all 
they  are  worth  ;  but  if  he  is  not,  their  contempt  is  as  insult- 
ingly shown  to  a  president  as  to  a  pauper.  Believing  only 
one  thing,  they  ridicule  everything  else.  They  are  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  the  President.  It  was  an  odd  sight  to 
see  them  in  the  Casino  a  few  days  ago,  surrounding  and 
talking  to  him  with  the  utmost  respect.  They  were  in  all 
the  agony  of  morning  toilet,  with  the  new  wasp-waist  Eng- 
lish Prince  Albert  coats,  and  trousers  strapped  under  their 
varnished  boots.  They  sucked  the  ends  of  their  sticks,  and 
listened  with  respect  to  the  fashionably  dressed  President, 
standing  erect  among  them  with  an  expression  of  reticent 
good-fellowship  on  his  handsome  face,  and  an  air  of  easy 
lamiliarity  in  his  bearing.  Among  the  young  society  men 
about  him  were  August  Belmont  Jr.,  Centre  Hitchcock, 
James  Kernochan,  Freddie  Gebhard,  Count  Fitz-James,  Jack 
Rutherford,  and  John  D.  Cheever.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
imagine  these  men  talking  to  any  other  president  than 
Chester  A.  Arthur. 

I  was  at  Newport  during  the  whole  of  the  President's  stay 
and  saw  him  a  great  many  times.  Somehow  one  constantly 
forgot  that  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  and  won- 
dered who  he  waV  It  was  very  touching,  however,  to  notice 
the  villagers  and  humbler  residents  of  Newport  when  the 
President  was  visible.  If  they  heard  that  he  was  to  visit 
any  one  of  the  cottages,  the  Ocean  House  or  the  Casino, 
they  would  swarm  in  crowds  to  get  a  look  at  him,  and  carry 
their  little  children  along  so  that  they  might  say  when  they 
grew  up  that  they  had  seen  President  Arthur.  He  was  al- 
ways careful  to  notice  this  homage  to  his  office,  and  raised 
his  hat  when  passing  the  crowds.  His  manner  is,  as  I  have 
said,  irreproachable.  You  may  say,  what  of  it?  Has  he  not 
always  been  a  man  of  position  and  influence  in  New  York, 
and  was  not  his  position  in  society  in  New  York  assured  long 
before  his  election  to  the  vice-presidency  ?  That  is  just  the 
point.  I  knew  him  for  years  before  he  became  widely  known, 
and  it  is  that  acquaintance  with  his  former  life  that  causes 
me  to  wonder  at  his  sudden  and  complete  development. 
Less  than  four  years  ago  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur  in  company  with  Mike  Cregan,  Barney  Biglin, 
and  Johnny  O'Brien,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  in 
the  various  political  bar-rooms  of  the  city.  I  presume  you 
have  the  exact  prototypes  Of  Cregan,  Biglin,  and  O'Brien  in 
San  Francisco — men  who  are  of  extremely  low  parentage, 
of  vulgar  habits,  and  common  connections,  who  wield  consid- 
erable power  among  the  lQwer  voting  classes.  With  these 
three,  and  kindred  men,  was  Chester  A.  Arthur  a  bosom 
friend,  not  only  prior  to  but  actually  during  the  first  months 
of  his  vice-presidency.  When  Garfield  died,  he  dropped 
them  like  hot  shot,  and  blossomed  out  into  a  refined  and  ele- 
gant society  man. 

The  reception  given  him  by  Governor  Morgan,  Wednes- 
day, is  ranked  as  the  most  magnificent  entertainment  not 
only  of  this  season,  but  of  any  other.  Governor  Morgan  is 
not  a  petty  entertainer.  He  does  not  give  receptions  often, 
but  when  he  does  they  are  the  social  sensation  of  the  day. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  family,  great  wealth,  and  intense  pride. 
He  is  tall  and  distingue-looking,  with  white  hair  and  keen 
eyes.    It  would  be  silly  to  attempt  a  description  of  his  mag- 


nificent house  the  day  of  the  reception.  It  was  banked  with 
flowers,  and  the  President  moved  among  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  diamonds.  The  ladies  wore  short  dresses,  and 
bonnets,  and  all  their  jewels  that  could  be  carried.  The 
most  beautiful  woman  at  the  reception  was  "  Mamie"  Astor, 
the  wife  of  William  Waldorf  Astor.  He  goes  to  Italy  as 
minister,  and  we  lose,  in  the  departure  of  his  charming  wife, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  younger  society  women  of 
New  York  On  Wednesday  she  was  dressed  in  deep  red, 
trimmed  with  ruffles  of  shaded  material  that  merged  into  a 
delicate  blue.  Everybody  was  not  at  this  reception.  Those 
who  were  there  were  branded  with  the  stamp  of  the  very 
highest  standing,  and  all  below  were  left  unasked.  The  Presi- 
dent seemed  amused  and  entertained,  but  not  flattered.  The 
next  day  he  was  entertained  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  Gardner 
Brewer,  in  great  style.  This  was  followed  by  Commodore 
Baldwin's  ball.  His  villa  is  very  large  and  superbly  fur- 
nished, and  it  was  decorated  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  en- 
tertainment is  known  as  the  "rosebud  ball,"  because  so 
many  beautiful  girls  were  present.  Most  of  them  dressed 
in  red  and  wore  their  dresses  very  low.  The  display  of 
diamonds  was  extraordinary,  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  wearing 
nearly  all  of  hers.  Her  detective  took  them  from  her  hands 
when  she  emerged  from  the  ladies  dressing-rooms,  and  hur- 
ried home  with  them.  It  is  an  old  thing  now,  Mrs.  Stevens 
employing  a  detective  to  look  after  her  jewels  when  she 
wears  them  all,  but  it  created  a  great  sensation  the  first  time 
she  appeared  in  public  with  him.  She  can  no  longer  boast 
of  having  more  expensive  diamonds  than  any  other  woman 
in  the  world  except  royalty.  The  diamonds  of  the  Miss  Roths- 
child who  was  married  a  few  months  ago  in  Paris  are  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  Mrs.  Stevens.  But  then  the  Parisi- 
enne  hasn't  any  detectives;  Mrs.  Baldwin's  morning-room 
was  extensively  commented  on.  It  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  very  delicately  furnished.  The  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling 
are  of  brilliantly  polished  and  artistically  carved  satinwood, 
the  furniture,  mirrors,  and  picture-frames  being  upholstered 
in  delicate  light  blue  plush.  General  Hancock  was  at  the 
ball — which,  by  the  way,  was  a  ball  only  in  name,  as  the 
crush  was  so  great  that  dancing  was  impossible.  The  mag- 
nificent-looking soldier  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies. 
His  good-nature  is  unbounded.  There  were  many  eminent 
army  and  navy  people  at  the  ball,  and  their  costumes  added 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.'  It  would  be  tiresome  to  go 
through  the  list  of  entertainments  given  to  the  President. 
They  kept  him  busy  night  and  day. 

His  sons  were  with  him,  but  they  added  nothing  to  his 
lustre.  Some  things  are  better  left  unsaid.  I  don't  mind 
saying  something  about  young  Chester  A.  Arthur  J r.'s  en- 
gagement, however,  in  a  strictly  confidential  way,  as  I  know 
it  will  go  no  farther.  The  attempt  to  have  his  fiancie  ac- 
cepted in  New  York  society  has  proved  a  failure.  I  am 
sorry,  for  Miss  Maude  Crowley  is  in  every  sense  a  beautiful 
girl.  But  the  family  is  not  "  up  "  enough  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing for  "  blood,"  which  the  society  leaders  of  to-day  suffer 
from,  and  the  Crowleys  must  stay  out,  at  least  for  a  while. 
Their  history  is  not  well  known,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  shrouded  in  mystery.  I  have  known  all  about 
them  for  years.  The  father  of  Miss  Maude  Crowley  is  Rich- 
ard Crowley,  who  hopes  that  the  engagement  of  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  president's  son,  and  his  own  intimacy  with  the 
chief  executive,  will  lead  to  a  certain  big  thing.  This  thing 
is  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  event 
of  Folger  being  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  hungers  for  the  secretaryship,  and  would  give  his 
ears  to  get  it,  as  it  would  give  him  what  he  most  desires — 
position.  But  to  the  history  of  the  Crowleys.  In  Lockport, 
New  York,  lived  a  number  of  laborers  in  whitewashed  shan- 
ties near  the  canal  some  years  ago.  They  worked  by  the 
day  at  canal  and  cellar-digging.  One  of  these  laborers  had 
a  number  of  sons,  among  them  Richard  Crowley,  who  showed 
considerable  shrewdness,  and  had  enough  push  in  him  to 
leave  digging  for  ninety  cents  a  day,  and  strike  for  something 
higher.  Another  laborer  had  an  extremely  pretty  daughter, 
whose  beauty  so  attracted  her  uncle,  an  Irish  priest,  that  he 
took  her  out  of  her  father's  hovel  and  put  her  in  a  convent. 
She  emerged  a  graceful,  beautiful,  and  brilliant  woman,  and 
disappointed  all  her  friends  by  marrying  Richard  Crowley. 
He  has  succeeded  in  politics  largely  through  his  wife's  tact 
and  diplomacy.  They  are  living  at  the  Arlington  in  Wash- 
ington now  with  their  ten  children,  but  in  Lockport  is  a  mag- 
nificent residence  which  they  built  a  short  time  ago.  Within 
eye-shot  are  the  two  hovels  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowley 
were  born.  Richard  Crowley  has  done  heavy  service  for  his 
leaders,  and  he  has  earned  a  reward.  His  wife  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  influential  politicians  of  the  gentler  sex  in 
Washington,  but  the  daughter,  Maude,  is  not  accepted  in 
New  York.  As  a  peculiarly  striking  proof  of  what  I  said 
about  the  President's  associates  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  may  say 
that  the  youngest  two  of  Mrs.  Crowley's  children  are  named 
Thomas  Murphy  Crowley,  and  Chester  Arthur  Crowley.  At 
the  time  of  the  christening  Tom  Murphy  was  one  of  the 
bosom  friends  of  Mike  Cregan,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Barney 
Biglin,  and  Johnny  O'Brien.  But  is  he  a  bosom  friend  of 
the  President  ?  Perish  the  thought  !  cries  the  first  society 
man  of  America.  Flaneur. 
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French  woman,  often  stigmatized  as  the  most  frivolous  of 
their  kind,  are,  in  reality,  the  most  thrifty — a  virtue  that 
frequently  degenerates  into  absolute  parsimony.  A  Paris 
correspondent  says  that  he  saw  a  striking  instance  of  making 
the  best  of  unregarded  trifles  the  other  day,  when  dining 
with  one  who  certainly  has  the  reputation  for  prudence.  A 
cherry-pie  had  been  on  the  table,  and  the  mistress  gave  strict 
injunctions  that  all  the  stones  were  to  be  scraped  from  the 
plates  and  placed  in  her  store-room.  He  ventured  to  ask 
the  reason,  and  was  told  that  not  only  the  cherry,  but  plum, 
peach,  and  all  manner  of  stones,  whether  cooked  or  raw, 
were  invariably  saved,  gently  dried  in  the  oven,  and  kept  in 
a  great  jar.  "  Then,"  said  madame,  "  in  the  winter,  when 
the  fire  burns  clear  and  bright  in  the  evening,  I  fetch  a 
handful  and  throw  them  among  the  glowing  coals.  They 
crack  and  splutter  for  a  moment,  send  up  a  brilliant  flame, 
and  the  whole  room  is  filled  with  a  delicious  odor." 


A  very,  popular  young  Baltimore  revivalist  recently  had  to 
marry  the  girl. 


SAN   FRANCISCO   FASHIONS. 


At  present  there  is  as  much  attention  paid  to  the  infant 
department  by  our  merchants  as  "to  any  other  portion  of 
their  establishments.  I  spent  several  hours  last  week  in 
looking  over  the  pretty  things  now  in  fashion  in  that  line.  I 
found  that  the  regulation  length  for  infants'  robes  is  forty 
inches.  These  robes  have  been  gradutlly  increasing  in 
length  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  saw  a  couple  of  the  gar- 
ments just  received  from  Paris,  one  marked  at  fifty  dollars 
and  the  other  at  sixty.  The  first  was  made  of  fine  French 
muslin.  It  had  a  tablier  front,  composed,  from  the  neck 
down,  of  rows  of  Valenciennes,  fine  French  embroidery 
bands,  and  clusters  of  tucks,  twelve  in  a  group  and  as  fine 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  At  the  bottom  of  all  this 
work  were  three  ruffles  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
length  and  a  half-inch  in  width  of  the  muslin,  edged  with 
Valenciennes  lace  put  on  sparingly — that  is,  not  much  ruffled. 
This  tablier  was  joined  to  the  bottom  of  the  robe  on  each 
side  by  a  jabot  of  the  same  ruffling  as  that  at  the  base.  An- 
other jabot  of  the  same  work  ran  straight  down  the  centre  of 
the  front,  and  all  three  of  them  were  ornamented  with  jaunty 
little  bows  of  narrow  white  satin  ribbon.  The  back  part  of 
these  robes  are  generally  quite  plain,  a  broad  hem  and  a 
cluster  of  tucks  being  considered  quite  sufficient.  The  ma- 
terial was  shirred  into  a  yoke,  not  very  deep.  Long  ends  of 
the  muslin,  about  four  inches  wide  and  hemmed,  were  made 
to  tie  in  the  back.  Another  one  of  these  robes  was  made  of 
Paris  mull.  Straight  down  the  front  was  a  strip  of  fine  em- 
broidery, on  each  side  of  which  was  a  strip  of  Valenciennes 
lace  an  inch  wide.  On  each  side  of  the  lace  was  a  puffing 
of  the  mull.  The  remainder  of  the  front  was  finished  by  a 
mass  of  tucks  and  Valenciennes  insertion,  and  finished  at 
the  bottom  with  one  wide  flounce  of  French  embroidery.  It 
was  edged  up  the  sides  with  a  piece  of  embroidery  to  match, 
only  narrower.  The  back  of  this  dress  was  made  similar  to 
the  other  just  described,  except  that  it  was  trimmed  at  the 
left  side  with  long  loops  and  ends  of  white  satin  ribbon  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide.  The  arms  and  neck  are  not  shown 
now  as  formerly,  long  sleeves  and  high-neck  waists  covering 
them.  A  pretty  Mother  Hubbard  cloak  for  an  infant  can  be 
made  of  white  camel's  hair  exceedingly  soft  and  fine,and  lined 
throughout  with  white  surah  silk,  shirred  in  at  the  neck,  and 
tied  together  with  white  satin  ribbon.  Another  can  be  made 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  soft  gray  camel's  hair,  with  three  box- 
plaits,  both  front  and  back  attached  to  a  yoke,  covered  by  a 
wide  shirred  collar,  lined  with  white  surah  silk,  and  a  bow  of 
white  surah  silk  ribbon.  A  cloak  of  this  description  can  be 
made  up  fortwentyortwenty-five  dollars.  Infants' white  skirts 
are  made  thirty-sixinches  long,  about  one  yardand  a  half  wide, 
and  finished  off  with  a  wide  hem  and  tucks  in  clusters,  or  else 
with  lace  or  a  flounce  of  rich  embroidery.  They  range  from 
six  to  eight  dollars,  when  made  of  nainsook  or  French  cam- 
bric. Babies'  flannel  skirts  are  generally  made  of  Gilbert 
flannel  or  Ballard  veil.  They  come  one  yard  in  length,  and 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  width,  and  are  in  most  cases  heavily 
embroidered,  showing  large  designs  in  flowers,  with  long, 
waving  stems  and  leaves.  One  which  I  saw  had  the  waist  also 
cut  in  the  skirt ;  and  where  the  seams  were  taken  in  appeared 
a  herring-bone  stitch  in  white  embroidery  silk.  The  square- 
cut  neck  and  short  sleeves  were  worked  in  small  scallops ; 
the  bottom  was  finished  with  tucks,  also  herring-boned,  and 
torchon  lace  insertion.  Beneath  this  was  a  hem,  the  edge 
of  the  hem  embroidered  in  small  point,  underneath  which 
was  a  ruffle  of  torchon  lace  one  inch  wide.  In  fact,  it  is 
becoming  quite  the  style  to  put  any  description  of  heavy 
lace  on  flannels  for  children,  though  Valenciennes  is  univer- 
sal for  dresses  and  white  or  cotton  skirts.  Quite  novel  are 
the  little  hats  now  coming  into  vogue  for  children  of  a  year 
or  two  old.  One,  which  was  shown  me,  was  intended  for  a 
boy  baby,  and  was  sailor-shape,  made  of  a  pretty  tint  of 
light  blue  plush,  which  shaded  down  to  pearl  white  ;  the  in- 
side of  the  rim  was  filled  in  with  a  full  ruching  of  white 
lace,  which  formed  a  sort  of  cap  in  appearance.  Another 
was  of  white  plush,  with  the  rolling  rim  lined  with  a 
shirring  of  cream-tinted  satin,  with  a  bow  outside  of  narrow 
white  satin  ribbon  of  the  same  tint.  The  Tarn  O'Shan- 
ters  are  still  worn  by  both  little  boys  and  girls  from  two 
to  four  years  of  age.  They  are  crocheted  and  done  in 
worsted,  coming  in  all  colors.  There  are  also  crocheted 
coats  to  match  the  caps,  and  these  have  large  firemen's 
capes  falling  nearly  to  the  waist.  With  these  suits  also 
come  leggings  to  match.  A  pretty  novelty  in  little  bon- 
nets is  the  "  Kate  Greenaway."  One,  I  remember,  was  of  the 
palest  shade  of  blue  plush,  with  a  light  shade  of  pink  surah 
satin  used  as  lining.  There  were  others,  of  cream  color,  car- 
dinal, and  navy  blue,  all  exceedingly  pretty.  One,  for  a  girl 
from  five  years  up  to  eight,  was  of  dark  blue  plush,  with  a 
shirred  rim  of  white  satin.  Another  was  of  light  blue  lined 
with  pink.  Price  of  each,  seven  dollars.  There  is  as  much 
thought  spent  upon  the  aprons  which  these  little  folks  wear 
as  on  any  other  part  of  their  wardrobe.  A  favorite  style  of 
making  the  aprons  is  to  have  them  of  a  rich  shade  of  (era 
nainsook,  the  waist  formed  with  seven  box-plaits  that  join 
on  to  a  yoke.  The  waist  is  barred  across  by  a  band  of 
the  same  material  embroidered  in  a  dark  shade  of  brown, 
to  which  is  joined  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  band  the 
skirt ;  part  of  this  is  also  embroidered  to  correspond.  The 
apron  is  open  in  the  back,  and  tied  together  with  wide 
strings  of  the  same,  ornamented  on  the  ends  with  the 
same  kind  of  embroidery.  They  are  low  in  the  neck, 
and  sleeveless.  The  latest  novelty  in  baby-carriage  robes 
are  those  made  of  Angora  wool.  They  come  in  different  de- 
signs. For  instance,  one  side  is  of  a  medium  shade  of  blue, 
with  a  terra-cotta  border  of  Grecian  design,  while  the  other 
side  is  of  terra-cotta,  with  the  border  in  blue.  Another  was 
of  soft  gray  with  a  pink  border  ;  another  of  white  with  a 
border  of  scarlet ;  and  still  another  of  pink  with  a  blue  bor- 
der. These  robes  are  sold  at  three  dollars  each.  The  crib- 
blankets  now  shown  are  very  pretty  little  affairs  ;  especially 
a  white  one  I  saw  with  a  wreath  in  the  centre  of  wild  roses, 
buds,  and  leaves,  worked  with  shaded  silk.  A  pale  pink 
worked  in  pure  white,  and  a  blue  worked  in  lemon  color,  were 
also  shown.  These  blankets  range  in  price  from  foi 
dollars.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  now  to  see  b 
and  pillow-cases  richly  ornamented  with  fine  lace 
broidery.  V' 
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The  Castillo- Hastings  Engagement. 

We  are  informed  upon  the  best  of  authority  that  the  en- 
gagement contracted,  some  months  ago,  between  Doctor  J. 
D.  Castillo,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss  Lillie  Hastings,  of  this  city, 
has  been  broken  off.  Doctor  Castillo,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  connected  with  the  Rodgers  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
the  Jeanneite.  

The  Grace  Church  Entertainment 

On  Friday  evening  next  Saratoga  Hall  will  no  doubt  be 
crowded  by  society  people,  who  have  been  on  the  qui  vive 
regarding  the  entertainment  that  is  to  be  presented  upon  that 
occasion  by  the  Choral  Society  of  Grace  Church  and  its 
friends,  under  the  auspices  and  general  management  of  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  Mrs.  Gwin.  This 
entertainment  is  to  consist  of  tableaux,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Russian  Consul-General,  Colonel  Olarovsky,  and  will 
include  such  pictures  as  "  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "  School  of 
Vestals,"  ."  Charlotte  Corday,"  "Study  of  Scripture,"  "  Love 
and  Riches,1'  "Judgment  of'  Paris,"  "  Marguerite  Tempted," 
"Indiscreet  Soubrette,"  "Flirtation,"  "  Serenade,"  and  the 
"  Fountain  of  the  Tuileries,"  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Schultz  and  Ludovici. 
The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  to  take  part  are  the 
Misses  Bessie  Sedgwick,  Carrie  Gwin,  Kate  Hutchinson, 
Maggie  Hutchinson,  Belle  Wallace,  Lucille  Thornton,  Belle 
Brooks,  Maggie  Brooks,  Nina  Piatt,  Miss  Maynard,  Miss 
Chevers,  and  Miss  Benjamin,  and  the  Messrs.  Piatt,  Green- 
way,  Pinkard,  Hutchinson,  and  Reuling. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

We  have  ample  authority  for  the  statement  that  Major- 
General  John  M.  Schofield  will  soon  arrive  here  as  command- 
ing officer  of  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  vice  Major- 
General  Irwin  McDowell,  who  is  soon  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  General  McDowell  is  having  a  handsome  resi- 
dence built  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  which  he  and  his  family 
will  soon  occupy,  and  which  is  the  most  abundant  proof  that 
they  propose  to  make  California  their  future  home.  General 
Schofield  and  family,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  Colonel 
William  M.  Wherry  and  family,  will  take  up  their  perma- 
nent residence  at  the  Grand,  where  they  formerly  resided 
some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  so  we  are 
informed,  General  August  V.  Kautz,  Colonel  of  the  Eighth 
Infantry,  will  be  made  a  department  commander,  and  will 
take  up  his  residence  at  the  Presidio,  which,  in  a  social  sense, 
will  be  very  satisfactory,  as  Mrs.  Kautz  is  recognized  as  a 
very  accomplished  and  agreeable  society  woman.  Major  F. 
A.  Whitney  and  his  charming  bride,  (nee  Miss  Hattie 
Mynck,)  whose  brilliant  wedding  at  Trinity  Church  a  few 
weeks  ago  will  be  remembered,  returned  from  their  bridal 
tour,  which  took  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  Virginia  City,  on  Sat- 
urday last,  and  were  given  receptions  on  the  19th  and  21st 
instant  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott.  Mrs.  Whitney  is  to  be 
made  the  recipient  of  a  reception  by  Mrs.  General  Kautz 
at  Angel  Island  this  afternoon.  On  Tuesday  evening  next 
Mrs.  Whitney  will  be  given  a  reception  by  Mrs.  Godley,  and 
shortly  afterward  will  depart  with  her  husband  for  San  Diego, 
via  Los  Angeles.  On  Sunday  morning  last  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Clarke,  wife  of  Paymaster  Clarke  of  the  navy,  and  Miss 
Gracie  Taylor,  left  for  the  East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Collier  are  contemplating  an  Eastern  trip  which  shall  take 
in  New  York  and  Washington  and  extend  into  the  winter. 
'Miss  Carrie  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  is  at  Mare  Island  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Brice.  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge,  who  has 
been  visiting  Miss  Kate  Felton,  at  Menlo,  has  returned  to 
the  Palace.  Miss  Elam  has  returned  from  Napa  Soda 
Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Neff,  who  have  been  en- 
joying a  short  honeymoon  at  Monterey,  returned  on  Thurs- 
day last  and  held  a  reception  in  the  evening  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents,  728  Sutter  Street.  Miss  Jeannette 
Reynolds  and  her  mother  have  returned  from  Sonoma 
County.  Major  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Furry,  of  Los  Angeles,  have 
been  visiting  their  friends  in  this  city  during  the  week.  The 
Marquis  of  Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise  departed  by  the 
Comus  on  Saturday  last,  and  have  arrived  at  Victoria.  It 
is  their  intention  to  remain  in  British  Columbia  about  a 
month,  and  to  tarry  a  week  or  two  here  upon  their  return. 
General  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  Miss  Dora  Miller  re- 
turned to  this  city  from  Washington  on  Thursday  last,  and 
are  at  the  Palace.  General  Rosecrans  also  returned  on 
Thursday  last.     Gordon  Blanding,  Miss  Blanding,  and  Miss 

E.  Branding  went  to  Monterey  on  Friday  last.  A  large  num- 
ber of  San  Franciscans  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last; 
among  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Jewell,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Sisson,  Miss  N.  O'Sullivan, 
Miss  A  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cutting,  J.  T.  Havi- 
land,  R.  P.  Hammond  Jr.,  A.  S.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Meinecke  and  Miss  Meinecke. 
C.  N.  Plum  Jr.  and  the  Misses  Plum  returned  from  their  ex- 
tended tour  on  Thursday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Atherton,  who  is 
still  having  improvements  made  upon  her  California  Street 
residence,  will  return  from  Menlo  Park,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  in  a  few  days,  and  Mrs.  Rathbone  will  return  in  a 
short  time  afterward.  Mrs.  Colonel  J.  H.  Withington,  Mrs. 
Lugsdin,  Miss  F.  E.  Lugsdin,  Miss  Nellie  Wood,  Mrs.  James 
G.  Fair,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  have  returned 
from  Monterey.  General  J.  F.  Houghton,  who  has  been 
spending  several  months  in  the  East,  returned  home  on  Sat- 
urday last.  General  Carr  has  again  assumed  command  at 
Camp  Lowell,  near  Tucson,  Arizona.  Mrs.  Commander  J. 
B.  Coghlan,  of  the  Navy  Yard,  has  gone  East.     Mrs.  J. 

F.  Cowdery  is  visiting  in  Sacramento.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Pomeroy,  of  Tucson,  who  have  been  spending  the  summer 
in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  have  returned  to  Arizona. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  and 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  leave  for  New  York  to-day.  The  next 
social  and  literary  at  the  Navy  Yard  will  be  given  at  the 
residence  of  Doctor  Wood  on  Thursday  evening  next.  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  Fred.  G.  Sanborn  are  enjoying  their  honeymoon  at 
lake  Tahoe.  On  Tuesday  evening  next  Mr.  William  F. 
S  nith  and  Miss  Mamie  A.  Smith,  of  this  city,  will  be  married, 
only  the  relatives  of  the  parties  being  invited  to  be  present 
-u  the  ceremony. 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 


The  Dead  of  Night. 
In  dull,  dead  heaviness  of  sleep, 

The  earth  lies  weak  and  worn. 
The  haggard  night  forgets  to  keep 

Her  weary  watch  for  morn. 

A  numbness  slowly  seems  to  creep 

On  river,  field,  and  hill. 
The  gloom  falls  momently  more  deep, 

The  stillness  grows  more  still. 

And  over  all  there  steals,  intense, 

A  strangeness  chill  and  gray, 
A  stolid,  dull  indifference, 

The  night's  despair  of  day. 

— Robertson  Trowbridge. 

Cophetua. 
(IX   THE   NEW  STYLE.) 

Her  arms  were  swathed  in  dainty  kid, 

She  was  less  shy  than  I  shall  say, 
With  jaunty  graces  not  all  hid, 

Before  the  king  Cophetua, 
In  blushing  maze  the  king  did  gaze 

(A  bashful  monarch  by  the  way). 
She  smiled  so  pertly  up  at  him 

From  'neath  her  plumed  hat  so  gay. 

She  smiled,  then  laughed ;    she  bent  her  head 

With  sidelong  glance  and  bit  her  ring  ; 
Advanced  a  step,  then  mimicked  dread, 
With  airs  as  coy,  as  bold  as  spring. 
The  royal  arms  stretched  royal  palms ; 

She  rushed  between  them  with  a  fling, 
And  on  his  breast,  with  kisses,  cried, 
"  You  dear  old  Cophy,  be  my  king  !" 

— Xenos  Clarke. 


The    Statue. 
There  was  a  statue,  only  common  clay. 
Which  in  the  sunshine  stood  one  summer  day, 
And  just  through  one  brief  magic  hour — I'm  told, 
Because  the  sun  shone  so — seemed  finest  gold. 

There  was  a  hero — hero  but  to  one — 
Who  had  his  gilded  hour  beneath  Love's  sun, 
And  then,  ah  me!  the  sunshine  died  away. 
And  left  the  hero — bare,  dull,  common  clay. 

l'envoi. 
Are  you  the  hero,  or  are  you  the  sun? 
A  word,  77ion  ami,  and  my  fable's  done  : 
If  you  must  blame,  be  just,  and  blame  the  sun, 

— Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


Deaf. 
As  to  a  bird's  song  she  were  listening. 

Her  beautiful  head  is  ever  sidewise  bent ; 

Her  questioning  eyes  lift  up  their  depths  intent — 
She,  who  will  never  hear  the  wild-birds  sing. 
My  words  within  her  ears'  cold  chambers  ring 

Flint,  with  the  city's  numerous  sub-tones  blent, 

Though  with  such  sounds  as  suppliants  may  have  sent 
To  high-throned  goddesses  my  speech  takes  wing. 

Not  for  the  side-poised  head's  appealing  grace 
I  gaze,  nor  hair  where  fire  in  shadow  lies — 

For  her  this  world's  unhallowed  noises  base 
Melt  into  silence  ;  not  our  groans,  our  cries, 

Our  curses  reach  that  high-removed  place 

Where  dwells  her  spirit,  innocently  wise. — H.  C.  Banner- 


A  Child's  Wisdom. 
"  Give  us — ah!  give  us — but  Yesterday!" — Austin  Dobson. 

Between  the  half-drawn  curtains  faintly  gleamed 
The  early  dawn's  first  pale  and  glimmering  ray ; 

But  through  my  heart  rang  ever,  as  I  dreamed, 
The  poet's  plaint :   "  Give  me  but  Yesterday  !" 

Through  swiftly-opening  doors,  with  flying  feet, 
My  little  daughter  with  her  curls  of  gold 

Came  eagerly  the  morning  sun  to  greet : 
The  Utile  maid  whom  yesterday  we  told 

To-morrow,  if  the  skies  were  not  unkind, 
Out  into  country  meadows  she  should  go, 

With  beating  heart  and  shining  eyes  to  find 

The  sweet,  shy  haunts  of  wild  flowers,  hiding  low. 

Flushed  in  the  morning  light,  she  danced  and  sang ; 

While  I  forgot  the  poet's  murmuring  lay. 
As  through  the  room  her  sweeter  wisdom  rang  : 
"  Mamma  !    mamma!    To-morrow  is  To-day!" 

— Alice    Wellington  Rollins. 


It  has  been  decreed  that  bonnets  and  hats  are  to  be  worn 
of  portentous  size,  profusely  trimmed  with  ostrich  plumes, 
tropical  birds,  and  variegated  ribbons.  The  brims  will  be  of 
the  widest,  and  the  crowns  of  the  highest,  while  velvet  and 
felt  will  be  the  favorite  materials.  Long-napped  felt  and 
plush  will  still  be  employed,  but  more  rarely.  Double-faced 
ribbons,  either  in  velvet  or  silk  and  satin,  will  be  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  bonnet-strings. 

White  has  been  more  wTorn  than  usual,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  has  shown  this  year  a 
decided  predilection  for  white  enlivened  with  a  parure  of 
diamonds.  Anierican  ladies  who  possess  any  number  of 
jewels,  and  have  the  faintest  justification  for  their  display, 
have  combined  them  to  great  advantage  with  jackets  of 
white  satin,  worn  over  skirts  of  puffed  tulle  caught  up  with 
innumerable  bows  of  ribbon,  or  of  plain  surah  also  trimmed 
with  Mechlin  lace  and  ribbon. 


Her  Fan. 
So  I  am  to  keep  you,  little  fan. 
While  she  goes  to  waltz  with  the  eighteenth  man. 

Well ! — now  that  I  have  you,  the  question,  sweet, 
Is,  whether  to  kiss  you,  or  batter  and  beat? 

That  you've  been  her  accomplice,  in  moments  gone  bv, 
In  tricks  to  torment  me,  you  can  not  deny. 

How  oft,   from  her  side,   I've  been  ordered  to  go, 
To  hunt  for  your  fanship,  high  and  low, 

And  been,  for  not  finding  you,  frowned  at  and  chid, 
While,  'neath  her  own  furbelows,  basely  you  hid ! 

If  you  weren't  just  warm  from  her  clasp,  I  fear 
You'd  have  fluttered  your  last  at  soirees,  my  dear ! 

This,  too.  is  the  cord  she  cruelly  twists. 

In  my  envious  sight,  round  her  milk-white  wrists; 

And  this,  the  edge  she'd  do  nothing  but  bite, 
When  I  prayed  for  one  word  in  the  soft  starlight 

She's  a  flirt,  wretched  fan  !   from  her  head  to  her  foot, 
In  its  dainty,  supremely  absurd  little  boot ! 

(Though  one  such  wickedness  wouldn't  surmise, 
From  those  tender  lips,  and  shy,  sweet  eyes, 

And  she  looks,  to-night,  in  that  while  robe's  flow, 
Fair  and  pure  as  a  lily  in  snow ; ) 

But  her  heart,  under  all,  may  be  deep  and  true — 
The  ocean  has  frivolous  froth  on  its  blue ! 

That  she  likes  me  a  little,  I  can't  help  believing — 
If  I  only  were  sure  of  that  fact,  all- retrieving  ! 

*    *    *    Here  she  comes  back,  at  last,  grown  a  rose,  in  the 

waltz  ! 
Fanling!  take  her  this  kiss,  and  I'll  pardon  your  faults  ! 

— C.  E.  S. 
From  the  Century  for  October. 


Any  more  remarks  anent  the  gaudy  parasol  of  'S2  are  now 
off.  It  has  lived  a  mad  life  for  two  months,  and  has  shown 
itself  with  unblushing  effrontery  at  all  times  and  places  where 
a  parasol  dared  to  be.  But  there  is  an  end  to  all  things, and 
its  butterfly  days  are  numbered.  It  has  been  decked  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  shrouded  with  laces,  and  even  studded 
with  precious  stones.  The  wildest  extravagance,  the  most 
intolerable  vulgarity,  have  marked  its  career';  yet  it  will 
probably  be  laid  away  with  many  regrets  by  fashionable 
women,  who  must  then  turn  their  thoughts  to  less  conspicu- 
ous sources  of  personal  expense. 

"The  thing  that  impresses  me  most  in  a  walk  on  Broad- 
way," says  "Brunswick"  in  the  Boston  Courier,  "is  the  fit 
of  the  women's  clothes.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
Those  who  don't  wear  jerseys  wear  other  material  skin-tight. 
Not  only  do  their  arms  look  as  though  they  had  been  melted 
and  poured  into  the  sleeves,  but  the  entire  waist  fits  in  the 
same  way;  and  I  have  seen  skirts  that  seemed  almost  as 
tight-fitting.  This  is  a  becoming  dress  to  some  figures,  but 
there  are  others  whose  peculiarities  it  only  exaggerates.  In 
the  effort  to  get  the  compact  look,  ornament  is  dispensed 
with,  and  wraps  are  scorned.  A  high  collar,  fastened  with 
a  jeweled  stud,  is  the  only  break  in  the  monotony  of  this 
costume.  The  hat  is  a  turban,  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress,  and  worn  back  on  the  head  to  show  the  thick 
bang.  It  is  a  picturesque  costume,  particularly  with  the  long 
gloves  drawn  nearly  to  the  elbow  outside  the  sleeve.  The 
great  drawback  to  these  tight  sleeves  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  worn  without  cuffs,  which  gives  an  unfinished  look  to  the 
costume  in  the  house.  But  now  I  see  that  the  old-fashioned 
turn-over  cuff  is  coming  in  again.  The  cuffless  sleeve  does 
not  look  so  bad  when  the  wearer  has  a  pretty  hand  and  wrist, 
but  when  the  hand  is  large  and  ugly,  and  the  wrist  flat  and 
bony,  cuffs  are  a  great  improvement." 

This,  from  Clara  Belle,  the  fashion  writer  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  will  interest  the  ladies  :  "  Some  of  the  new 
autumn  walking  costumes  are  of  tweed,  showing  a  white  vest, 
cutaway  coat,  fastened  just  below  the  chest  with  one  button, 
a  standing  collar,  with  round  gold  collar-buttons,  and  linen 
cuffs  held  together  by  large  links,  or  huge  cuff-buttons,  and, 
crowning  all,  a  jaunty,  low-crowned  Derby  hat,  devoid  of 
trimming  of  any  sort.  This  style  is  from  London,  and  a  few 
who  follow  it  go  to  the  whole  English  extent  of  carrying 
canes.  These  are  quite  slender  bits  of  ebony,  not  long 
enough  to  be  used  in  walking,  and  are  sometimes  expensive- 
ly mounted  with  gold.  It  is  fashionable,  too,  to  wear  cropped 
hair  with  these  costumes.  Cutting  off  the  hair  is  not  con- 
sidered a  very  serious  matter  by  women  who  are  bold  enough 
to  adopt  such  distinctive  and  conspicuous  toilettes,  for  they 
almost  invariably  belong  to  the  classes  who  commonly  wear 
wigs,  and,  therefore,  can  put  on  long  hair  again  at  will. 
There  are  numerous  women  in  New  York,  who,  being  scan- 
tily provided  by  nature  with  hair,  hardly  ever  show  it  at  all, 
but  wear  wigs  on  all  occasions.  This  saves  trouble,  because 
they  can  be  sent  to  a  shop  to  be  combed  and  arranged  to  or- 
der, and  brought  back  ready  to  be  pinned  on.  Moreover,  a 
variety  of  colors  can  be  gained  ;  for  no  hesitation  seems  to 
be  felt  in  appearing  in  the  morning  with  raven  tresses,  in  the 
afternoon  with  yellow  frizzes,  and  in  the  evening  with  a 
hirsute  revelation  in  red.  Of  course,  it  is^n  extremely  arti- 
ficial woman,  not  to  say  a  brazen  one,  who  resorts  to  wigs 
from  choice.  It  is  only  a  youthful  and  pretty  face,  however, 
that  can  stand  cropped  hair." 

The  latest  English  fashion  is  the  painting  of  blue  veins  on 

ladies'  temples,  wrists,  and  arms. It  is  to  be  a  feather 

season,  say  the  milliners,  and  winter  bonnets  are  to  be  more 

elaborately  ostrich   than  the  bird  itself. It  is  not  good 

taste  to  wear  a  slipper  or  very  low-cut  shoe  on  the  street ;  but 
when  it  is  done,  the  slipper  should  always  be  worn  over 
black  stockings.  In  this  case  the  height  of  the  shoe  will 
hardly  be  observed. The  latest  agony  is  to  wear  a  dia- 
mond solitaire  in  one  ear",  and  a  ruby  or  sapphire,  matching 

in  size  and  setting,  in  t'other. Autumn  traveling  bonnets 

are  extremely  small,  and  ornamented  by  a  pretty  fancy  bird, 
because  it  is  less  perishable  than  lace  or  ribbons. Brides- 
maids at  autumn  weddings  are  to  wear  short  costumes,  but 

the  bills  will  be  long. The  quaintest  pokes  have  the  back 

of  the  crown  turned  upward,  with  many  loops  of  velvet  rib- 
bon and  small  feather  tips  stuck  in  the  summit  of  the  crown 
and  falling  downward,  with   perhaps   some    erect   heron's 

feather  directly  on  the  top. An  Alexandrite  ring  is  the 

latest  freak.  It  is  a  beautiful  gem,  rich  mossy  green  by  day 
and  ruby  red  by  candle-light.  This  rare  combination  pleases 

the  aesthetic  taste  that  seeks  color  as  well  as  brilliancy. 

Newport  young  ladies  wear  gold  bangles,  from  which  every 
imaginable  marine  monster  dangles  and  rattles  in  a  way  to 
make  Neptune  shiver.  They  ought  to  add  poor  Reynard's 
brush  and  a  couple  of  pads  to  their  wampum  to  be  in  char- 
acter with   the  rest  of  the  surroundings. The  Parisian 

shopkeeper  shows  his  sympathy  with  Egypt  by  turning  all 
his  goods  into  Egyptian  forms.  Every  sort  of  thing  is  de- 
signed in  the  peculiar  art  of  that  ancient  land ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  even  elegantes  will  adopt  a  style  of  dress  which 
is  said  to  be  a  Frenchman's  idea  of  what  Cleopatra's  best 
gown  ought  to  have  been. 
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A    REVIEW 

or 
The  Republican  Municipal  Administration. 


Party  success  in  our  municipal  elections  has  always  been 
more  or  less  governed  by  the  standing  of  the  administration 
in  power. 

We  are  about  to  have  a  very  important  local  election  for 
officers  who  are  to  manage  city  affairs  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  Republican  party  has  now  the  control  of  the 
city  government,  and  its  record  is  a  fair  subject  of  honest 
review  before  the  people  who  are  to  be  asked  to  continue  it 
in  power. 

We  assert  that  under  the  present  municipal  officers  the 
affairs  of  San  Francisco  have  been  better  and  more  econom- 
ically administered  than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 
There  has  been  a  direct  departure  from  the  sand-lot  demor- 
alization, from  the  boss  rule  and  robbery,  from  the  ring  sys- 
tem of  shameless  defiance  and  corruption.  The  Republican 
incumbents  went  into  office  pledged  to  reform  and  to  econ- 
omy, and  they  may  with  pride  challenge  criticism  as  to  the 
fulfillment  of  their  promises. 

In  the  County  Clerk's  office,  under  Wilder,  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  below 
the  expenses  under  Stuart. 

The  Sheriff's  office  under  Sedgwick  has  been  conducted 
not  only  more  economically  than  it  was  under  Desmond,  but 
in  respect  of  intelligent  and  decent  management  the  latter 
is  so  far  beyond  the  former  that  comparison  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  has  conducted  its  depart- 
ment with  more  ability  and  administrative  capacity  than  any 
preceding  board. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors,  on  which  devolves  the  most 
weighty,  responsible,  and  varied  duties,  has  not  taken  a  sin- 
gle step  nor  passed  an  ordinance  against  which  suspicion  or 
distrust  could  be  raised,  while  the  benefits  it  has  conferred 
upon  the  public  generally,  by  economic  measures,  entitle  its 
members,  and  the  Republican  party,  which  elected  them,  to 
the  approval  of  all  good  citizens,  irrespective  of  party.  It 
has  been  the  best  legislative  body,  taken  as  a  whole,  that 
this  city  has  had  since  the  days  of  the  People's  party,  and 
has  not  been  equaled  by  any  other  predecessor  in  its  real 
service  of  the  people.  We  say  this  emphatically,  because 
just  now  there  is  an  attempt,  in  one  or  two  selfish  directions, 
to  malign  that  body,  and  to  split  the  party  into  factions  to 
gain  personal  and  malignant  ends. 

It  hao  made  a  material  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation, 
by  reducing  the  expenses  whenever  practicable.  In  the 
street-sweeping  contract,  in  which  formerly  Higgins,  Gan- 
non, and  Chute  were  interested,  it  has  cut  down  the  annual 
outlay  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Under  the  old  con- 
tract, the  cost  of  street  sweeping  went  right  on  during  the 
rainy  season  as  during  the  summer;  under  the  new,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  the  right  to  dispense  with  the 
sweeping,  and  with  the  cost  of  it,  when  the  weather  makes  it 
for  the  interest  of  tax-payers  so  to  do.  It  has  made  a  con- 
tract for  street  lighting  which  saves  seventy  thousand  dollars 
annually  to  the  city,  and  has  secured  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  in  the  price  of  gas  to  domestic  consumers.  It  has 
materially  reduced  the  cost  of  water  to  consumers,  over  one- 
half  the  rates  having  been  cut  down  seventeen  per  cent., 
and  the  remainder  between  seven  and  seventeen  per  cent. 
All  the  outside  interests  in  which,  under  former  administra- 
tions, there  has  been  money  to  be  made,  or  in  which  the 
boss  triplet  of  the  primaries  has  been  accustomed  to  dip  its 
fingers,  there  has  been  a  clean-cut  determination  to  reduce 
expenses,  to  prevent  plunder,  and  to  scrutinize  carefully  all 
claims  submitted.  There  has  been  no  ring  to  fix  up  and 
force  through  legislation  in  defiance  of  a  minority  vote;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  nearly  every  important  measure  adopted 
has  been  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous. 

The  Mayor  has  maintained  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity by  a  pure  and  dignified  course  of  action,  and  by  an  in- 
dependent, but  not  arrogant,  course  whenever  he  found  his 
judgment  at  variance  with  that  of  the  legislative  department. 
For  these  benefits  to  the  public  the  Republican  party  has 
a  right  to  claim  just  recognition  as  a  party  of  the  people 
and  true  to  its  pledges  of  reform.  It  is  the  more  to  be  con- 
gratulated, because,  in  selecting  the  men  whom  the  people 
endorsed  by  their  votes,  it  repudiated  the  primary  system, 
which  had  been  only  a  machine  of  the  three  bosses  by  which 
they  had  run  the  government  and  bled  its  treasury,  and  in 
lieu  of  that  rotten  system  substituted  a  nominating  conven- 
tion of  tax-payers  which  selected  the  men  whose  good  admin- 
istration we  have  particularized. 

Following  out  that  method  of  selecting  candidates,  the 
party  of  the  people  has  again  ignored  the  plundering  faction, 
and  spiked  the  guns  of  the  triumvirate  by  selecting  a  nom- 
inating convention  of  the  best  available  men,  men  who  are 
representative  of  all  the  industries,  and  whose  standing  and 
character  give  the  highest  assurance  of  a  ticket  which,  if 
elected,  will  continue  the  good  work  of  its  predecessors. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  plunderers  and  those  who  have 
enmities  to  gratify  have  endeavored  to  create  dissension  in 
the  party,  so  as  to  aid  in  its  defeat,  and  to  place  in  power  a 
fresh  set  of  men,  who  will  be  subservient  to  selfish  interests, 
and  treacherous  to  the  people. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  mouthpiece  of  these  public  enemies, 
and  is  the  more  strenuous  in  their  service  because  it  has  its 
own  personal  animosities  to  gratify.  It  failed  to  bind  or 
drive  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  its  dictation,  or  to  consent 
to  permit  it  to  deplete  the  treasury  of  the  city  by  the  pay- 
ment of  its  unjust  and  illegal  demands  against  it  for  printing 
Having  an  old  grudge  against  certain  members  of  the  water 
company,  and  being  desirous  of  damaging  its  financial  stand- 
ing, it  sought  to  array  the  public  against  it,  and  to  use  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  as  a  means  to  that  end,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  law  and  the  constitution.  The  Republican  board  hav- 
ing refused  to  yield  to  its  dictation,  that  paper  now  denounces 
it  as  the  worst  board  that  has  ever  cursed  this  city,  and  en- 
deavors to  make  a  pretext  of  argument  by  citing  the  Mayor's 
vetoes  of  some  of  its  measures,  vetoes  which  have  been  but 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  which  each  of  the  two 
branches  of  government  might  rightfully  or  properly  exercise. 
In  fact,  the  Mayor  has  taken  pains  in  his  veto  messages  to 
express  this  very  idea.  Tn  one,  relating  to  water  bills,  he 
said  :    "  I  never  have  in  any  case  questioned  the  integrity  of 


your  motives  ;  I  am  quite  as  likely  to  be  mistaken  as'anyo 
you  are." 

So,  with  regard  to  the  contract  with  the  gas  company,  by 
which  seventy  thousand  dollars  per  arnum  was  saved  to  the 
city.  This  was  vetoed  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  mayors 
opinion,  the  reduction  was  not  sufficient,  considering  the 
offer  made  by  the  Central  Gaslight  Company.  But  as  this 
latter  company  has  mains  laid  only  in  a  limited  district,  and 
has  no  street-lamps  anywhere  erected,  and  only  proposed  to 
light  a  portion  of  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  the 
board  exercised  a  reasonable  discretion  and  gave  the  con- 
tract on  reduced  terms  to  the  old  company,  and  required 
that  charges  to  private  consumers  should  be  reduced  from 
three  dollars  to  two  dollars,  even  where  there  is  no  compe- 
tition. 

•  In  all  their  proceedings  there  has  been  such  unanimity  as 
to  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  intelligent  action.  The  ordi- 
nances passed  over  the  veto  were  almost  unanimously  passed. 
That  on  the  water  question  was  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  two.  On 
the  gas  ordinance  the  vote  was  unanimous,  and  after  its  veto 
it  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  one. 

Because  of  these  honest  differences  of  judgment,  the  Bul- 
letin has  the  audacity  and  malice  to  parade  them  as  proofs 
of  dishonesty  in  the  Board.  What  other  board  has  done  as 
much  for  economy  as  has  this  one?  Heretofore  we  have 
been  confronted  with  a  fixed-up  ring  of  the  boss  power,  a 
seven-to-five  iniperiumin  imperio.  Abuse  and  blackguardism 
have  disgraced  the  council  hall,  and  fraud  and  corruption 
have  been  openly  charged  by  supervisors  against  each  other. 

We  might  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  occasioned 
the  hostility  of  the  Bulletin  and  its  malignant  and  ambitious 
attacks,  did  we  not  know  that  the  Bulletin  has  pending  be- 
fore the  Board  bills  for  printing  done  without  authority,  and 
which  it  is  and  has  been  persistently  pressing.  Previous 
boards  have  always  sought  to  placate  and  subsidize  the 
Bulletin  by  passing  any  bills  that  were  presented.  This 
board,  even  at  the  risk  of  newspaper  hostility,  has  stood 
upon  the  right,  and  has  thus  aroused  its  denunciation. 

It  will  be  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  appreciation  by  the 
public  of  ability,  and  integrity,  and  efficiency  of  public  men, 
if  any  importance  is  given  to  the  slanders  of  the  Bulletin. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  any  difference  should  have  arisen 
between  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  early  in 
the  administration,  to  prevent  them  from  acting  conjointly 
in  matters  of  public  interest.  Had  they  done  so  and  ex- 
changed views,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  necessity 
for  the  vetoes  which  have  been  interposed.  While  we  be- 
lieve in  the  integrity  and  the  ability  of  Mayor  Blake,  and 
think  San  Francisco  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  him  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  every- 
thing that  he  is  opposed  to  is  wrong.  The  fact  is,  that  Mayor 
Blake  has  been  modest  enough  to  discountenance  any  such 
impression  himself,  for  upon  every  occasion  he  takes  pains, 
while  asserting  his  opinions,  to  say  that  he  intends  to  cast  no 
discredit  upon  the  Board. 

We  claim  for  the  Republican  party,  and  for  most  of  its 
official  incumbents,  the  approval  of  the  good  citizens  and 
tax-payers  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  people 
shall  be  successful  in  getting  as  good  and  honest  men  to  suc- 
ceed them  for  the  next  two  years,  San  Francisco  will  have 
taken  a  broad  stride  away  from  the  corrupting  influence  of 
boss  rule,  and  from  the  dictation  of  a  selfish  and  malignant 
newspaper.  

They  have  so  little  idea  of  luxury  here  in  Germany,  even 
in  the  best  households,  writes  Margery  Deane.  In  six  months 
of  living  in  private  houses  in  Europe  —  and  handsome 
houses,  too,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  wealthiest  of  the 
nobility — I  never  saw  a  bath-room,  and  never  made  an  even- 
ing toilet  except  by  candle-light,  two  wax  candles  being  con- 
sidered sufficient.  Imagine  a  Boston  belle  making  a  ball 
toilet  by  the  light  of  two  wax  candles  !  It  is  with  incredulous 
faces  these  people  listen  to  my  accounts  of  our  daily  use  of 
the  telephone.  Only  yesterday  a  somewhat  pompous  Ger- 
man said  to  us  :  "  We  invent  these  things,  but  you  Ameri- 
cans apply  them  to  your  daily  use."  Under  her  breath,  T 
heard  one  of  the  quartet  say,  "  I  should  smile."  She  told 
me  later  that  only  politeness  forbade  her  hurling  steamboats 
and  telegraph-poles  at  his  head,  and  that  she  was  surprised 
into  a  slang  expression  she  had  never  been  guilty  of  in  her 
life  before. 

The  October  Harper  contains  an  article  entitled  "  South- 
ern California,"  the  illustrations  to  which  are  by  J.  D. 
Strong,  the  San  Francisco  artist,  the  text  by  W.  H.  Bishop. 
Among  the  sketches  are  views  of  Ralston's  place  at  Bel- 
mont, Governor  Stanford's  farm  at  Palo  Alto,  the  old  fort  at 
Monterey,  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  the  Chinese  fishing  quar- 
ters and  the  whaling  beach  at  Monterey,  General  Naglee's 
brandy  cellar  at  San  Jose",  and  a  number  of  others.  The 
sketches  are  all  from  nature,  done  on  large  canvases  in  black 
and  white,  and  reduced  by  photography  for  the  block.  While 
the  engravers  have  in  some  instances  failed  to  get  the  art- 
ist's idea,  most  of  the  cuts  are  well  done.  The  sketches  are 
spirited  and  artistic. 

There  is  always  a  fashionable  word  ;  always  some  poor 
little  scrap  out  of  the  wide  desert  of  philology  that  is  bounced 
about  like  a  ball,  and  is  used  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
To-day  it  is  "  smart ;  "  not  in  the  Yankee  significance,  but  of 
the  pure  early  English  style  of  definition.  Nowadays,  every- 
body is  smart,  everything  is  smart,  be  it  preacher,  president, 
dress,  or  picture.  To  hear  its  many  and  various  applications, 
one  would  fancy  smart  meant  a  condensed  vocabulary,  a  sort 
of  labor-saving  word  to  express  whatever  anybody  wanted 
particularly  to  admire  or  approve. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  coming  orchestral  concerts  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  have  been  very  large.  The  at- 
tendance promises  to  be  numerous  and  fashionable.  Re- 
hearsals have  already  begun,  and  the  selections  are  said  to  be 
the  best  ever  given  in  the  city.  Madame  Zeiss-Dennis,  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  East  and  Europe,  will  make  her 
first  appearance  since  her  arrival.  She  will  sing,  among 
other  things,  a  recitative  and  aria  from  Mozart's  "Titus," 
which  has  never  been  given  in  this  city. 

James  L.  Flood,  son  of  7arn?s  C.  Flood,  has  been  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the  Nevac.  U.nk. 


THE    DRAMA. 


When  "Davy  Crockett  "  was  first  introduced  to  us  it  was  simply  an 
American  play.  Later  it  became  an  idyl  of  the  backwoods,  and  now 
it  is  a  "  symphony  in  leaves  and  mosses."  These  poetical  accumula- 
tions are  becoming  quite  startling,  and  are  apparently  only  to  end  with 
the  utmost  tension  of  our  elastic  language.  But  Davy  himself  and  the 
play  in  which  he  is  framed  remain  quite  unchanged.  Year  after  year 
he  imports  these  companies,  which  are  curiously  alike  in  their  dead 
monotony  of  inexcellence,  and  the  only  variation  is  a  new  Elinor 
Vaughan.  The  dramatic  requirements  are  that  she  should  he  small, 
light,  and  supple.  Think,  then,  of  the  millions  of  young  women  float- 
ing about  these  United  States  who  are  capable  of  playing  Elinor 
Vaughan.  But  there  is  but  one  Davy  Crockett,  and  he  it  is  we  go  to 
see. 

The  frontier  line  is  lessening  day  by  day,  the  backwoodsmen  grow- 
ing fewer  and  fewer.  Flannel-shirt  chivalry  is  passing  away,  but  grows 
picturesque  with  its  passing.  The  farther  it  recedes  into  American  his- 
tory the  more  surely  will  "  Davy  Crocket "  become  an  undying  play — 
one  of  those  which  it  will  be  our  duty  at  regular  intervals  to  see. 

Who  would  have  thought  it  would  have  had  so  long  life,  made  as 
much  of  it  is  of  somewhat  stale  material?  For  who  has  not  read  in 
the  facetiae  column,  or  in  "  Harper's  Drawer  " — a  drawer,  by-the-way, 
which  has  become  almost  as  dreary  as  London  Fun  —under  its  various 
forms,  the  story  of  the  young  man  who  borrows  a  fleet-limbed  steed 
from  the  father  with  which  to  carry  away  the  daughter.  The  unction 
with  which  this  bit  of  play  is  nightly  received  is  testimony  to  the  bound- 
less digestion  of  the  human  animal  for  stale  jokes.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
we  are  growing  like  the  English  people,  and  are  beginning  to  like  the 
things  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  These  enormous  runs  of  plays  be- 
speak such  a  growth  of  taste. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  fidelity  of  the  "symphony  "  as  a 
true  picture  of  American  life  of  that  type,  and  look  upon  the  descent  of 
such  a  one  as  Miss  Elinor  Vaughan  upon  the  wilderness  as  a  most  un- 
likely episode.  I  can  easily  fancy  that  the  descent  of  any  one  of  Mr. 
Frank  Mayo 's  series  of  Elinor  Vaughans  would  have  excited  at  least 
round-eyed  amazement  among  these  children  of  the  wildwood,  for  they 
have  one  and  all  been  afflicted  with  an  artificial  accent,  and  a  curious 
eleeance  which  would  have  a  weird  effect  upon  any  community. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  funny  world  this  would  be  on  top 
of  all  the  funny  things  in  it  already,  if  two  people  in  a  supreme  moment 
should  carry  on  a  stiff-backed,  copper-fastened  conversation,  such  as 
passed  between  Elinor  Vaughan  and  her  helpless  lover  in  Davy's  crib. 
And  yet  Miss  Clancey  is.  perhaps,  the  best  of  them,  despite  a  too  vivid 
make-up  and  the  fact  that  she  never  employs  a  natural  tone  of  voice 
under  anv  accumulation  of  circumstances.  But  she  has  a  lithe,  pretty 
figure,  a  little  dash  of  feeling  now  and  then,  and  quite  a  grace  in  posing. 
Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  account  for  Davy's  sudden  passion.  After 
all,  it  is  the  situation  itself  and  not  the  girl  that  makes  the  play,  and 
the  situation  is  not  an  uncommon  one. 

A  rich  and  powerful  man  told  me  his  love-story  once,  and  it  was  not 
altogether  unlike  this  :  Wh^n  he  was  a  lad,  delving  at  his  trade  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  far  West,  and  yearning  often,  as  Davy  did,  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  big  outside  world,  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  big 
man  of  the  settlement,  whom  he  used  to  take  upon  his  knee  and  tell 
stories  to,  whom  he  used  to  take  berrying  and  nutting  with  him,  who 
went  coasting  and  sleighing  with  him,  was  sent  East  to  be  educated  in 
a  fashionable  boarding-school,  and  came  back  a  nnished  young  lady. 
She  awed  him  with  her  grandeur,  but  he  fell  in  love  with  her  as 
promptly  as  if  she  had  been  a  calico-clad,  red-cheeked  Phyllis,  and  let 
her  see  it,  too,  but  determined  to  go  away  and  seek  his  fortune  before 
he  tried  to  win  her.  By  some  subtile  telegraphy  she  understood,  and 
let  him  know  that  she  would  wait  for  him — for.  like  all  women,  she 
adored  manly  strength,  and  contemned  the  namby-pamby.  As  with 
Davy  Crocket,  a  wink  was  as  good  as  a  nod  to  him,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined, since  she  was  willing,  that  none  other  should  ever  have  her. 
"And  so  they  were  married,"  as  runs  the  title  of  Besant  and  Rice'slist 
story,  and  when  I  see  them  (as  I  often  do)  in  the  gilded  halls  of  pleas- 
ure, the  wife  all  a-glitter  with  diamonds,  and  one  of  the  proudest  ladies 
in  the  land,  and  the  husband,  with  a  glimmering  idea  still,  perhaps, 
that  the  fashionable  boarding-school  Reeps  her  yet  a  pace  ahead  of  him, 
hut  showing  still  the  strength  of  the  man  who  conquered  iron  fortune 
for  her,  I  think  often  of  the  humble,  unpromising  beginning  of  his  love 
story. 

So  Elinor  Vaughan 's  choice  has  never  seemed  an  odd  one.  though 
I  catch  myself  often  wishing,  as  many  others  do.  that  at  least  he  could 
read.  It  takes  the  romance  out  of  a  man  for  him  not  to  know  his  a-b 
abs,  and  there  is  nothing  exhilarating  in  a  woman  teaching  her  own 
husband  his  letters.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  feeling  in  the  gallery 
which  prompts  that  invariable  round  of  applause  when  Davy  says — 
quite  pathetically,  I  will  admit — "I'm  a  backwoodsman,  and  can't 
read  ?  "  Even  the  author  seems  to  have  forecast  the  applause  ;  for  an 
odd  little  pause  follows  the  announcement,  disturbed  by  nothing  but  a 
little  click  of  sympathy  from  Elinor. 

There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  humbug  in  a  play  to  mflke  it  go, 
and  it  is  certainly  humhug  to  cheer  a  man  because  he  never  learner!  his 
alphabet.  But  thereare  many  pretty  little  touches  of  homelv  sentiment  in 
"  Davy  Crockett ;  "  far  more  sentiment  than  nature,  in  fa_  Sentiment 
is  appealing,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  "  Davy  Crockett "  as  pretty  a 
play  as  it  is.  Who  is  to  gainsay  it,  when  they  tell  us  that  the  Crockett 
home,  with  its  air  of  neatness  and  rude  comfort,  is  a  picture  of  frontier 
life  as  it  is?  A  dear  old  dame  Mrs.  Judah  makes  of  the  old  mother  with 
the  faithful  light  in  the  window  for  her  son,  and  a  brood  of  very  Western 
looking  youngsters  running  about  her  heels.  There  is  a  spice  of  the 
woods  in  the  trampled  pine  tassels  and  fallen  leaves,  and  Davy's  crib  does 
seem  indeed  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.  A  pretty  conceit  that  of 
reading  young  Lochinvar  to  this  knight  of  the  woods  to  while  the  time 
away  while  working  up  to  the  wolves.  How  its  rhythm  catches  his  eir 
and  its  spirit  fires  his  heart !  I  read  in  a  book  the  other  day  that  the 
morbid  fancies  of  modern  poets  were  responsible  for  all  the  desecrated 
hearthstones  of  high  life.  If  these  droning,  blase\  white-handed  fel- 
lows, who  make  up  "  the  world,"  are  so  affected  by  the  reading  of  a 
poem  as  to  make  them  lazily  willing  to  run  away  with  other  fellow's  wives 
— passion  nowadays  does  not  seem  to  run  much  higher  up  the  gamut 
than  a  lazy  willingness  to  be  as  wicked  as  is  comfortable — what  would 
not  the  swinging  melody  of  a  ballad  like  Scott's  work  upon  the  heart  of 
a  simple,  brave  backwoodsman,  with  an  unwived  girl  to  win  ?  Miss 
Vaughan  looks  very  comfortable  in  her  furs,  and  Davy  very  picturesque 
in  his  buckskin,  and  ths  unhappy  man  in  the  corner  very  superfluous 
in  his  weakness,  and  the  fire-light  plays  upon  them  very  lovingly. 
It  is  a  pretty  picture  very  appositely  made  terrible  all  in  a  moment  by 
the  howling  of  the  wolves — a  howling  which  would  set  the  hearts  a-be^t- 
ing  more  wildly  were  there  not  too  many  shrill  soprano  notes  in  the 
howl.  But  the  ground  looks  very  snowy,  the  wolf  tongues  very  wolfy, 
and  by  the  time  the  backwoodsman  bolts  the  door  with  his  strong 
right  arm  every  one  is  wrought  up  to  a  very  lively  state  of  feeling. 

The  strong  right  arm  of  a  man  has  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  poet- 
ical taffy  of  one  sort  and  another.  It  has  been  the  theme  of  woman's 
song  from  time  immemorial,  and  man  himself  has  placed  it  upon  a 
pretty  tall  shrine;  but  it  has  never  been  so  boldly  dramatized  before. 
It  is  a  very  effectual  bit  of  work,  now  ;  for  inside  a  play  or  out  of  it  there 
is  nothing  a  woman  so  much  applauds  as  physical  sacrifice. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  suave  of  manner  and  glib  of  tongue,  who  is  a 
ready  talker,  as  the  times  go,  and  has  a  very  fair  fund  of  information, 
the  large  physique  which  women  like,  and  a    face  which  would  not 
disfigure  a  photograph.     In  a  minor  way  he  is   a  lady's  man,   yet 
ladies  hate  him  with   what  sometimes    becomes    absolute  intensity. 
"  Isn't  it  strange?"  they  will  say  to  one  another,  sometimes,   "  isn'l  it 
strange  that  every  one  detests  him  so?"     And  I  know  he  echc 
wonder  in  his  heart  when  he  sometimes  rouses  out  of  him^eK  tr 
But  the  secret  of  it  all  is  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been 
sacrifice  an  atom  of  physical  ease  to  any  one  around  him.     1 
exactly  unlike  him  that  heroes  are  made,  and  a  touch  of  r 
never  appeals  in  vain.     One's  sympathies  are  warm  with  D.. 
moment  that  he  draws  his  reeking  arm  from  the  lock,  Ei: 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    FIRE    OF    FIFTY-ONE. 


How  the   Inmates  Escaped  from  Wells  &  Co.'s  Burning  Building. 


[Editors  Argonaut  :  In  an  address  which  I  had  the  honor  to  de- 
liver before  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  on  the  9th  instant,  I 
found  myself  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  trespassing  upon  the  kind  in- 
dulgence of  my  audience,  to  omit  the  narration  of  several  incidents  of 
the  early  days  ;  among  which  was  the  annexed  sketch  of  the  great  fire 
of  May,  1851,  which  may  not  be  without  interest  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  know  only  by  hearsay  of  pioneer  experiences.     Yours,  etc., 

San  Francisco,  September  15,  1882.  Alfred  Wheeler.] 


It  originated  in  a  paint-shop  on  Clay  Street,  opposite  Ports- 
mouth Square,  at  about  half-past  nine  P.  M.,  and  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  had  engulfed  that  block,  had  leaped  across 
Kearny  Street,  and,  fanned  by  the  northwest  trade-wind  of 
the  season,  had  become  a  fiery  hurricane,  whose  tongues  of 
flame,  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  were  licking  up  like  chaff 
everything  toward  the  east  and  south  that  was  combustible. 
Wells  &  Co.'s  bank  building,  a  large  four-story  brick 
structure,,  stood  right  in  the  line  of  destruction,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Clay  and  Montgomery  streets.  The  lower 
floor  was  the  banking-room,  with  its  entrance  on  Mont- 
gomery Street,  and  the  upper  stories  were  occupied  as  law- 
yers3 offices,  the  access  to  which  was  by  a  doorway  on  Clay 
Street  at  the  rear  of  the  banking  room.  In  the  hallway,  into 
which  this  Clay  Street  door  opened,  were  gathered  together, 
at  the  moment  when  the  fire  had  almost  reached  that  point, 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  occupants,  with  Mr.  Skinner,  one  of 
the  banking  firm,  in  their  midst.  All  were  undecided  as  to 
where  to  remove  their  books,  furniture,  and  other  property. 
Drays  and  wagons  by  the  score,  loading  with  goods  from 
stores  and  dwellings  that  were  now  almost  in  the  embrace  of 
the  flames,  and  hundreds  of  people  staggering  under  similar 
burdens,  came  pouring  down  to  Montgomery  Street  and  de- 
posited their  loads  upon  the  street  to  the  leeward  of  the 
bank,  raising  a  pile  that  reached  to  the  second  story.  Mr. 
Skinner  urged  that  the  building  was  completely  fire-proof  ; 
that  to  remove  anything  from  it  would  be  unnecessary  labor, 
and  that  the  lives  and  effects  of  the  occupants  would  be  as 
secure  within  as  without. 

"  Let  us  all  remain,"  said  he,  "  and,  after  securely  fasten- 
ing all  the  iron  doors  and  shutters,  await  the  burning  of 
Doctor  Rabe's  building" — a  three-story  wooden  one  adjoin- 
ing on  the  west.  "  When  that  shall  take  fire,  as  it  will  within 
a  few  minutes,  some  sparks  or  cinders  may  fall  down  the 
chimney  flues  or  blow  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters. 
By  remaining  and  watching,  we  may  quench  any  spark  which 
enters,  and  so  preserve  the  building  and  its  contents.  Rabe:s 
building  will  be  quickly  consumed  ;  after  which  the  flames 
will  have  got  across  Montgomery  Street  and  leave  us  safe 
and  sound  in  their  rear." 

Can  anybody  believe  that  we  were  sensible  men  and  con- 
sented? We  did.  It  was  an  impulse  of  the  pioneer's  pride 
mingled  with  courage,  that  was  ready  to  fight  even  the  ele- 
ments. The  purpose  was  not  rash  ;  it  was  heroic.  We 
thought  that  we  could  save  that  building,  and  we  felt  that 
we  ought  to  do  it.  We  barred  and  bolted  the  entrance  doors 
of  bank  and  hall,  and  all  the  shutters,  and,  lighting  our  can- 
dles, took  our  positions  at  the  windows,  each  in  his  respect- 
ive room.  Scarcely  had  we  done  so  when  a  roar,  as  of  Niag- 
ara, told  us  that  the  devouring  flames  had  reached  our 
neighbor.  The  deep  thunder  sound  of  that  roar  seemed,  to 
my  startled  ears,  like  the  vqjce  of  hell,  howling  at  our  resist- 
ance. 

I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  brick  wall  that  separated  my 
office  by  only  twelve  inches  from  the  dread  fire  that  sur- 
rounded us,  and  felt  the  stove-Hke  heat.  Meeting  with  the 
impediment  of  that  solid  wall,  the  flames  were  carried  by 
the  wind  along  it,  upward,  and  over  the  roof,  pouring  down 
each  chimney  flue,  and  through  the  fire-places  into  the 
rooms,  burning  cinders  and  inky  streams  of  stifling  smoke, 
like  the  black  fumes  coming  through  a  steamboat  smoke- 
stack from  a  bituminous  coal  furnace.  Snatching  the  pil- 
lows from  my  bed,  in  an.  adjoining  room,  I  stuffed  them  into 
the  grate-flue  of  my  office  chimney,  and  stopped  that  chan- 
nel. Through  the  open  office  door  I  saw  that  the  hallways 
were  filled  with  smoke,  and  prudent  thoughts  began  to  sug- 
gest themselves.  I  had  but  a  moment  of  indecision,  for  as  I 
turned  my  eyes  toward  the  closed  iron  shutters  I  saw  that 
they  were  red  with  the  heat  of  the  flames  that  shot  past 
them. 

Slowly  they  bent,  curving  outward,  opening  a  space  of  half 
a  foot,  through  which,  in  an  instant,  like  the  sea  through  a 
shattered  hull,  there  rushed  a  stream  of  mingled  flame  and 
-smoke.  The  glass  of  the  windows  crumbled  into  dust  be 
fore  the  heat,  and  sash  and  casement  formed  a  blazing 
framework  around  the  smoky  deluge  that  poured  through 
and  overwhelmed  us  with  suffocation.  The  candles  went 
out,  smothered  with  carbon.  There  was  a  blackness  like  that 
of  death,  through  which  fantastic  fiery  forms  darted  like 
dancing  demons.  Through  the  windows  of  every  room, 
from  roof  to  sidewalk,  and  facing  upon  Clay  Street,  the 
merciless  enemy  poured  in. 

Unable  to  breathe,  and  almost  asphyxiated,  I  thought  in- 
stinctively of  flight  from  the  building.  Under  such  circum- 
stances thought  is  rapid.  I  knew  that  the  planked  sidewalks 
and  roadways  must  be  all  ablaze;  that  in  every  direction 
the  city  must  be  in  flames,  through  which  was  the  only  path  of 
flight;  that,  once  there,  if  I  could  be  screened  from  the  in- 
tense heat — being  swift  of  foot — I  might  possibly  reach  the 
boundary  of  the  burning  district.  With  these  thoughts  I 
seized  a  pair  of  blankets,  and,  with  them  under  my  arm, 
leaped  rather  than  ran  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the 
street  floor,  intending  to  rush  through  the  bank  and  into 
Montgomery  Street. 

I  was  appalled,  on  entering  the  banking-room,  to  find  its 
outer  doors  unapproachable  owing  to  the  heat,  and  the  huge 
bar,  which  had  kept  it  closed,  bent  and  warped,  and  im- 
movable. I  thought  of  the  huge  pile  of  goods  which  had 
been  placed  upon  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  this  door,  and  of 
the  wooden  buildings  opposite  extending  down  to  the  bay. 
Escape  seemed  impossible.  I  was  choking  for  want  of  oxy- 
gen. Every  inch  of  space  was  filled  with  the  acrid  smoke, 
which  would  have  strangled  me  had  I  opened  my  mouth. 
I  must  breathe.  I  thought  the  smoke  might  not  have  pene- 
ed  to  the  cellar,  and,  throwing  my  blankets  into  the  near- 
orner  of  the  dark  and  tomb-like  bank,  I  darted  below. 


From  the  moment  when  the  candles  had  gone  out  in  my 
office  until  I  reached  the  cellar,  it  had  not  been  over  sixty 
seconds.  The  air  down  there  was  still  cool,  and  almost  free 
from  smoke.  I  filled  my  lungs  with  the  precious  oxygen, 
and  my  brain  seemed  electric  with  vivid  flashes  of  thought. 
Death  within  the  next  five  minutes  seemed  to  be  inevitable. 
The  faces  of  a  mother  and  of  sisters,  who  hopefully  and 
lovingly  awaited  my  return  to  them,  and  the  scenes  and 
pleasant  places  of  childhood,  swept  before  me  like  a  dream. 
My  thoughts  were  all  of  this  life — none  of  another.  I  espied 
a  candle  burning  in  a  remote  corner,  and,  upon  going  thither, 
found  Mr.  Strong,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  bank,  and  the  negro 
porter  standing  dazed  with  alarm.  At  sight  of  me,  the  col- 
ored man  exclaimed :  "  My  God,  my  God,  we've  got  to  be 
burned  alive!"  I  asked  Strong  if  there  was  no  exit  from 
the  cellar.     He  replied:  "None." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "if  we  remain  here  a  minute  we  are  lost. 
The  building  is  on  fire  from  top  to  bottom.  The  stairs  are 
yet  unburned.  If  we  inflate  our  lungs  and  fly  up  through 
the  smoke,  we  may  reach  the  roof,  and  from  there  we  can 
leap  to  the  street." 

"Go  on!"  said  Strong;  "I'll  follow  you."  With  two 
strides  I  leaped  to  the  street  floor.  As  I  reached  it  I  glanced 
into  the  bank,  and  saw  that  the  outer  iron  door  had  burst 
from  its  fastenings,  and  stood  half  open,  while  out  in  the 
street  the  red  glare  looked  like  a  fiery  furnace. 

Snatching  my  blankets  from  the  corner  where  I  had 
dropped  them,  I  threw  them  around  me  and  rushed  out  into 
the  flame.  Fate  sent  my  flying  feet  northward  toward  Tele- 
graph Hill.  As  I  reached  Washington  Street,  a  thousand 
voices  beyond  cheered  me,  until  I  stood  safe  with  the  ocean 
of  fire  behind  me.  I  had  got  through  unharmed,  though  my 
boots  were  burned  to  a  crisp,  and  my  white  blankets  were 
scorched  to  the  color  of  mahogany.  In  half  an  hour  nothing 
remained  of  the  building  from  which  I  had  fled  but  its  ghastly 
smoking  walls. 

All  escaped  from  it,  though  none  but  myself  unharmed  ; 
some  running  toward  the  bay,  some  southward,  toward  Cali- 
fornia Street.  Two  died  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  burns 
received  in  their  flight,  and  all  the  others  who  lived  bore 
permanent  scars.       

TENNYSON'S    LATEST    POEM. 


Written  at  the  Request  of  the  Mantuans  for  the  Nineteenth  Centenary 
of  Virgil's  Death. 


Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest  Ilion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 
llion  falling,  Rome  arising,  wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's  pyre  ; 

Landscape -lover,  lord  of  language  more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works 

and  Days, 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy  flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase ; 

Thou  that  singest  wheal  and  woodland,  tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and 

horse  and  herd  ; 
All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  often  flowering  in  a  lonely  world  ; 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus  piping  underneath  his  beechen  bowers ; 
Poet  of  the   poet-satyr   whom    the   laughing   shepherd   bound    with 
flowers  ; 

Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying  in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 
Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow,  unlaborious  earth,  and  oarless  sea  ; 

Thou  that  seest  Universal  Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind ; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness  at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind ; 

Light  among  the  vanished  ages  ;   star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom 

shore ; 
Golden   branch  amid   the   shadows,  kings   and    realms  that    pass  to 

rise  no  more  ; 

Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer,  fallen  every  purple  Caesar's  dome — 
Though  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm  sound  forever  of  Imperial  Rome — 

Now  the  Rome  of  slaves  hath  perished,  and   the  Rome  of  freemen 

holds  her  place, 
I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island  sundered  once  from  air  the  human 

race, 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano ;  I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 

Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  molded  by  the  lips  of  mac. 

— Alfred  Tennyson  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  September. 


For  some  time  past  the  quaint  old  pagan  fashion  that 
bracelets  should  be  worn  by  men  as  well  as  by  women  has 
been  gaining  ground  upon  the  Continent,  chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  in  countries  where  the  prevalent  creed  is  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  porte-bonheur  is  an  old-fashioned  insti 
tution  in  the  Austrian  and  Italian  cavalry,  and,  indeed,  the 
majority  of  Austrian  noblemen,  being  addicted  to  field  sports, 
are  accustomed  to  wear  St.  George's  medals,  set  in  silver 
bracelets,  upon  one  or  other  arm,  the  subduer  of  the  dragon 
being  generally  recognized  by  equestrians  as  their  patron 
saint.  Archduke  Rudolph,  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince,  wears 
upon  his  left  wrist  a  bracelet  of  chain-mail,  visible  in  a  pho- 
tograph taken  immediately  after  his -marriage,  and  repre- 
senting him  arm-in-arm  with  the  Archduchess  Stephanie. 
The  late  King  Victor  Emanuel,  a  mighty  hunter  in  his  day, 
always  wore  a  massive  bracelet  containing  a  medallion  of 
St.  Hubert,  the  same  that  is  now  worn  in  memory  of  him  by 
his  son,  Italy's  actual  sovereign.  Austrian  naval  officers  are 
addicted  to  the  wearing  of  porte-bonheurs,  in  which  are 
medals  bearing  the  effigy  of  St.  Peter,  while  the  bracelets  of 
imperial  and  royal  artillery  officers  are  invariably  commem- 
orative of  St.  Barbara's  piety  and  personal  attractions.  Rossi 
and  Salvini,  the  two  great  Italian  tragedians,  being  also  ex- 
cellent horsemen,  have  caused  broad  bands  of  silver,  framing 
medals  of  St.  George,  to  be  riveted  upon  their  upper  right 
arms.  It  is  believed  that  this  bracelet-wearing  fashion  has 
spread  to  England,  and  has  been  adopted  by  more  than  one 
distinguished  personage. 

Lady  Waterford  is  about  to  let  Ford  Castle  for  the  autumn, 
with  the  shooting  and  fishing  over  six  thousand  acres,  says 
London  Society.  This  would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
some  parvenu  American  to  gain  distinction  by  leasing  it. 
There  are  few  historic  castles  in  England  in  as  good  preser- 
vation, and  its  secret  chambers  and  hidden  stairways  in  the 
walls  are  musty  with  romance.  It  is  in  Northumberland, 
on  the  last  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Near  it  is  old  Alnwick 
Castle,  the  famous  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Flodden  Field  lies  just  beneath  the  castle,  where  lived  the 
fair  Lady  Heron,  with  whom  James  IV. 's  dalliance  proved 
so  disastrous  to  him. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Opening  a  Car  Window. 

Maybe  a  man  feels  happy,  and  proud,  and  flattered,  and 
envied,  and  blessed  among  men  when  he  sees  a  pretty  girl 
trying  to  raise  a  window  of  a  railway  car,  and  he  jumps  up 
and  gets  ahead  of  the  other  boys,  and  says  :  "Allow  me?" 
oh,  so  courteously,  and  she  says,  "  Oh,  if  you  please  ;  I 
would  be  so  glad,"  and  the  other  male  passengers  turn  green 
with  envy,  and  he  leans  over  the  back  of  the  seat  and  tackles 
the  window  in  a  knowing  way  with  one  hand,  if  peradventure 
he  may  toss  it  airily  with  a  simple  turn  of  the  wrist,  but  it 
kind  of  holds  on,  and  he  takes  hold  with  both  hands,  but  it 
sort  of  doesn't  go  to  any  alarming  extent,  and  he  pounds  it 
with  his  fist,  but  it  only  seems  to  settle  a  leetle  closer  into 
place,  and  then  he  comes  around,  and  she  gets  out  of  the 
seat  to  give  him  a  fair  chance,  and  he  grapples  that  window, 
and  bows  up  his  back,  and  tugs,  and  pulls,  and  sweats,  and 
grunts,  and  strains,  and  his  hat  falls  off",  and  his  suspender 
buttons  fetch  loose,  and  his  vest-buckle  parts,  and  his  face 
ets  red,  and  his  feet  slip,  and  people  laugh,  and  irreverent 
young  men  in  remote  seats  grunt  and  groan  every  time  he 
lifts,  and  cry  out,  "  Now,  then,  all  together,"  as  if  in  mockery, 
and  he  bursts  his  collar  at  the  forward  button,  and  the  pretty 
young  lady,  vexed  at  being  made  so  conspicuous,  says,  in  her 
iciest  manner,  "  Oh,  never  mind — thank  you,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference,"  and  calmly  goes  away  and  sits  down  in 
another  seat,  and  that  wearied  man  gathers  himself  together 
and  reads  a  paper  upside  down — oh,  doesn't  he  feel  good, 
just  ?  Maybe  he  isn't  happy,  but  if  you  think  he  isn't,  don't 
be  fool  enough  to  extend  any  of  your  sympathy.  He  doesn't 
want  it. — Burlington  Hawkeye. 

Western   Previousness. 

One  of  the  old  ordinances  of  the  town  of  Laramie  City, 
"for  the  prevention  of  immoderate  driving"  in  the  limits  of 
the  town,  reads  at  the  close:  "Any  one  who  shall  immod- 
erately ride  or  drive  within  the  limits  of  said  town  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  dollar  for  each  and  every 
offense."  This  is  a  good  law.  The  immediate  young  man 
driving  the  immediate  horse  is  a  dangerous  feature  of  our 
western  civilization.  It  is  all  right  to  keep  on  with  the  pro- 
cession, as  Isaiah  has  it,  but  we  should  avoid  abruptness  so 
far  as  possible.  Abruptness  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
our  beautiful  climate.  People  get  rich  rapidly,  bust  simul- 
taneously, get  acquainted  previously,  and  shoot  immediately. 
They  do  not  give  that  close  and  weariscme  study  to  impor- 
tant questions  that  Eastern  people  do.  They  jam  ahead  and 
do  what  they  have  to  do  early,  and  repent  afterward.  It's  a 
cold  day  when  a  man  has  to  repent  of  a  thing  before  he  does 
it,  and  then  afterward,  too.  We  are  like  the  Irishman  wh 
decided  to  go  over  into  a  pasture,  catch  a  bull  by  the  nose, 
and  yank  his  head  off.  The  idea  was  so  fraught  with  mini 
that  he  lay  down  in  the  sand  and  rolled  over — it  made  hi: 
laugh  so.  After  he  had  grabbed  the  bull  by  his  aquilim 
nose,  and  the  bull  had,  in  a  frolicsome  mood,  in  return 
thrown  the  Irishman  over  the  fence  into  the  road,  and  driven 
his  head  into  the  ground,  Pat  said  it  was  a  d — d  fine  thing 
he  did  his  laughing  before  he  monkeyed  with  the  bull.  We 
have  told  that  story  a  good  many  times,  but  we  don't  care  if 
we  have.  When  a  man  hasn't  but  one  story,  and  can't  tell 
that  but  once  in  his  life,  he  can't  have  very  much  fun. — 
Laramie  Boomerang. 
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Table  Manners  of  Children. 
Young  children,  who  have  to  wait  till  older  people  havt 
eaten  ail  there  is  in  the  house,  should  not  open  the  dining- 
room  door  during  the  meal  and  ask  the  host  if  he  is  going 
to  eat  all  day.  It  makes  the  company  feel  ill  at  ease,  and 
lays  up  wrath  in  the  parent's  heart.  Children  should  not 
appear  displeased  with  the  regular  courses  at  dinner,  and 
then  fill  up  on  pie.  Eat  the  less  expensive  food  first,  and 
then  organize  a  panic  in  the  preserves  afterward.  Do  not 
close  out  the  last  of  your  soup  by  taking  the  plate  in  your 
mouth  and  pouring  the  liquid  down  your  childish  neck.  You 
might  spill  it  on  your  bosom,  and  it  enlarges  and  distorts 
the  mouth  unnecessarily.  When  asked  what  part  of  the 
fowl  you  prefer,  do  not  say  you  will  take  the  part  that  goes 
over  the  fence  last.  This  remark  is  very  humorous,  but  the 
rising  generation  ought  to  originate  some  new  table  jokes 
that  will  be  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Childn 
should  early  learn  the  use  of  the  fork  and  how  to  handle 
This  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by  allowing  them  to  pry  u[ 
the  carpet  tacks  with  this  instrument,  and  other  little  exer- 
cises such  as  the  parent  mind  may  suggest.  The  child 
should  be  taught  at  once  not  to  wave  his  bread  around  the 
table  while  in  conversation,  or  to  fill  his  mouth  full  of 
potatoes,  and  then  converse  in  a  rich  tone  of  voice  with 
some  one  out  in  the  yard.  He  might  get  his  dinner 
down  his  trachea,  and  cause  his  parents  great  anxiety. 
In  picking  up  a  plate  or  saucer  filled  with  soup  or  with  moist 
food,  the  child  should  be  taught  not  to  parboil  his  thumb  in 
the  contents  of  the  dish,  and  to  avoid  swallowing  soup-bones 
or  other  indigestible  de"bris.  Toothpicks  are  generally  the 
last  course,  and  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  pick 
their  teeth  and  kick  the  table  through  the  other  exercises. 
While  grace  is  being  said  at  table,  children  should  know- 
that  it  is  a  breach  of  good  breeding  to  smouge  fruit  cake,  just 
because  their  parents'  heads  are  bowed  down,  and  their  at- 
tention for  the  moment  turned  in  another  direction.  Chil- 
dren ought  not  to  be  permitted -to  find  fault  with  the  dinner 
or  fool  with  the  cat  while  eating.  Boys  should,  before  going 
to  the  table,  empty  all  the  frogs  and  grasshoppers  out  of  their 
pockets,  or  those  insects  might  crawl  out  during  the  festivi- 
ties and  jump  into  the  gravy.  If  a  fly  wades  into  your  jelly 
up  to  his  gambrels,  do  not  mash  him  with  your  spoon  before 
all  the  guests,  as  death  is  at  all  times  depressing  to  those 
who  are  at  dinner,  and  retards  digestion.  Take  the  fly  out 
carefully  with  what  naturally  adheres  to  his  person,  and  wipe 
him  on  the  table-cloth.  It  will  demonstrate  your  perfect 
command  of  yourself,  and  afford  much  amusement  for  the 
company.  Do  not  stand  up  in  your  chair  and  try  to  spear  a 
roll  with  your  fork.  It  is  not  good  manners  to  do  so,  and 
you  might  slip  and  bust  your  crust  by  so  doing.  Say  "  thank 
you,"  and  "much  obliged,"  and  "beg  pardon,"  whenever  you 
can  work  in  these  remarks,  as  it  throws  people  off  their 
guard,  and  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  get  in  your  work  on 
the  paltry  and  other  brie  a-brac  at  the  time. — Biil  Nye, 


THE       ARGON  AU  T, 


THE     DEVIL'S    REVENGE. 


A  Tragedy  in  which  Satan  Played  the  Leading  Rflle. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  November ;  the  Imperial  Garden 
of  Vienna  was  deserted;  a  sharp  breeze  was  whirling  the 
saffron- colored  leaves,  shrunk  up  by  the  early  cold ;  the  rose- 
bushes, tormented  and  broken  by  the  wind,  let  their  branches 
drag  in  the  mud.  Still,  the  grand  alley,  thanks  to  its  cover- 
ing of  sand,  was  dry  and  passable.  Although  devastated 
by  the  approach  of  winter,  the  Imperial  Garden  was  not 
without  a  certain  melancholy  charm.  The  long  alley  pro- 
longed far  away  its  reddening  arcades;  beyond,  the  view 
stretched  over  the  Prater  and  Danube;  it  was  such  a  prom- 
enade as  a  poet  would  have  desired. 

A  young  man  was  striding  up  and  down  this  alley  with 
visible  signs  of  impatience;  his  costume,  somewhat  theatri- 
cal in  its  elegance,  consisted  of  a  frock-coat  of  black  velvet, 
with  gold  facings  and  bordered  with  fur,  gray  woolen  pan- 
taloons, top-boots,  with  tassels,  coming  halfway  up  his  legs. 
He  might  have  been  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  ;  his  pale  and  regular  features  were  full  of  finesse,  and 
irony  lurked  in  the  creases  around  his  eyes  and  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  At  the  university,  which  he  appeared  to  have 
quitted  recently — for  he  still  wore  the  student's  cap  with  oak 
leaves — he  must  have  plagued  the  Philistines,  and  shone  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  bursche?i  and  the  foxes. 

The  narrow  limits  within  which  he  circumscribed  his  walk 
showed  that  he  was  waiting  for  some  one — probably  a  lady; 
for  the  Imperial  Garden  of  Vienna  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber is  hardly  propitious  to  business  rendezvous.  Soon  a 
young  girl  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  A  turban  of 
black  silk  covered  her  rich  blonde  hair,  whose  ringlets  had 
been  slightly  uncurled  by  the  dampness  of  the  evening  ;  her 
complexion,  ordinarily  of  waxen  whiteness,  had  taken  a  rosy 
tint  from  the  bite  of  the  cold.  Grouped  and  wrapped  she 
was  in  a  mantle  trimmed  with  marten  skin;  a  little  terrier 
accompanied  her — a  convenient  chaperon,  on  whose  indul- 
gence and  discretion  you  could  count. 

"Imagine,  Heinrich,"  said  the  pretty  Viennese,  taking  the 
young  man's  arm, "  I  have  been  dressed  and  ready  to  go  out 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  my  aunt  kept  on  with  her  ser- 
mons on  the  dangers  of  waltzing,  on  recipes  for  Christmas 
cakes  and  carp  with  blue  sauce.  I  went  out  on  the  pretext 
of  buying  some  gray  boots,  of  which  I  have  no  need  what- 
ever. It  is  for  you,  Heinrich,  that,  I  tell  all  these  little  lies 
which  I  am  constantly  regretting  and  constantly  beginning 
over  again.  What  an  idea  it  was  of  yours  to  take  to  the 
stage  !  What  was  the  good  of  studying  theology  so  long  at 
Heidelberg?  My  parents  liked  you,  and  we  might  have 
been  married  to-day  but  for  that.  Instead  of  meeting  on  the 
sly  under  the  bare  trees  of  the  Imperial  Garden,  we  should 
be  seated  side  by  side  before  a  fine  porcelain  stove  in  a  nice, 
warm  room,  talking  of  the  future  of  our  children.  Would 
not  that  be  a  happy  lot,  Heinrich?" 

"Yes,  Katy,  very  happy,"  replied  the  young  man,  as  he 
pressed,  under  the  satin  and  fur,  the  dimpled  arm  of  the 
pretty  Viennese ;  "but  I  can  not  help  it.  The  theatre  at- 
tracts me  invincibly  ;  I  dream  of  it  by  day,  I  think  of  it  by 
night ;  I  feel  the  desire  to  live  in  the  creation  of  the  poets  ; 
I  seem  to  have  twenty  existences.  Every  role  that  I  play 
makes  me  a  new  life  ;  all  those  passions  that  I  express  I 
feel.  I  am  Hamlet,  Othello,  Charles  Moor.  When  one  is 
all  that,  he  can  with  difficulty  resign  himself  to  the  humble 
condition  of  a  village  pastor." 

"  That  is  very  noble.  But  you  know  that  my  parents  never 
will  have  an  actor  for  a  son-in-law." 

"  No,  certainly,  not  an  obscure  actor  ;  a  poor,  ambulant 
artist,  the  puppet  of  managers  and  the  public.  But  a 
great  actor,  covered  with  glory  and  applause,  who  earns 
more  money  than  a  minister,  they  will  not  refuse,  however 
scrupulous  they  may  be.  When  I  shall  come  to  ask  your 
hand  in  a  handsome  yellow  coach,  the  varnish  of  which  will 
be  able  to  serve  as  a  looking-glass  for  the  astonished  neigh- 
bors, and  a  tall  lackey  covered  with  gold  lace  will  let  down 
the  steps  for  me,  do  you  think  they  will  refuse  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  they  will.  But  who  says,  Heinrich,  that 
you  will  ever  come  to  that  ?  You  have  talent ;  but  talent  is 
not  sufficient ;  you  must  have  much  good  luck  besides.  By 
the  time  that  you  shall  have  become  the  grand  actor  of 
whom  you  speak,  the  best  time  of  your  youth  will  have 
passed,  and  then  will  you  be  ready  to  marry  Katy,  grown 
old,  when  you  have  at  your  disposal  the  loves  of  all  those 
princesses  of  the  theatre,  who  are  so  joyous  and  so  gayly 
decked  ?  " 

"That  future,"  replied  Heinrich,  "is  nearer  than  you 
think.  I  have  an  advantageous  engagement  at  the  theatre 
of  the  Corinthian  Gate,  and  the  manager  is  so  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  I  played  my  last  role  that  he  has  made 
me  a  present  of  two  thousand  thalers." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  girl,  with  a  serious  air,  "that 
role  of  a  demon  in  the  new  piece.  I  confess  to  you,  Hein- 
rich, that  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  Christian  assume  the  mask 
of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  pronounce  words  of 
blasphemy.  The  other  day  I  went  to  see  you  at  the  Corin- 
thian Theatre,  and  at  every  moment  I  was  afraid  that  a  veri- 
table hell-fire  would  issue  from  one  of  the  traps  where  you 
were  swallowed  up  in  flames  of  spirits  of  wine.  I  returned 
home  all  confused,  and  I  dreamed  horrible  dreams." 

"  My  good  Katy,  that  is  all  imagination  ;  to-morrow,  too, 
will  take  place  the  last  performance,  and  I  shall  no  longer 
put  on  the  black  and  red  costume  which  so  much  displeases 
you." 

"So  much  the  better ;  for  my  mind  is  a  prey  to  a  vague 
feeling  of  alarm,  and  I  fear  that  the  role  which  has  been  so 
profitable  to  your  glory  will  .not  be  profitable  to  your  salva- 
tion. I  am  afraid,  too,  that  you  will  contract  bad  habits  in 
the  company  of  those  horrible  comedians.  I  am  sure  that 
you  no  longer  say  your  prayers  ;  and  I  dare  wager  that  you 
have  lost  the  little  cross  I  gave  you." 

Heinrich  justified  himself  by  showing  the  little  cross, 
which  was  still  shining  on  his  breast. 

While  they  were  talking  thus  the  two  lovers  had  arrived  at 
the  Thabor  Strasse,  in  the  Leopoldstadt,  in  front  of  the  shoe- 
maker who  was  famous  for  the  perfection  of  his  gray  boots. 
After  chatting  some  time  at  the  door,  Katy  entered,  followed 
by  her  terrier,  but  not  without  having  abandoned  her  pretty, 
slender  fingers  to  the  pressure  of  Heinrich's  hand. 


Heinrich  tried  once  more  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  mistress 
between  the  dainty  boots  and  shoes  that  were  symmetrically 
arranged  on  the  brass  rods  in  the  window ;  but  the  fog  had 
silvered  the  glass  with  its  moist  breath,  and  he  could  only 
distinguish  a  confused  silhouette ;  then,  taking  a  heroic  reso- 
lution, he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went,  with  deliberate  step, 
to  the  inn  of  the  Two-headed  Eagle. 

********** 

That  night  there  was  a  numerous  company  at  the  Two- 
headed  Eagle;  the  guests  were  of  the  most  mixed  descrip- 
tion. The  Two-headed  Eagle  was  one  of  those  blessed  cellars 
celebrated  by  Hoffmann,  with  steps  so  worn,  so  greasy,  so 
slippery,  that  you  can  not  put  your  foot  upon  the  first  one 
without  at  once  finding  yourself  at  the  bottom,  with  your 
elbows  on  the  table,  a  pipe  in  your  mouth,  between  a  pot  of 
beer  and  a  measure  of  new  wine. 

Through  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  that  almost  choked  and 
blinded  you  at  first,  all  sorts  of  strange  figures  appeared 
after  a  few  minutes.  There  were  Wallachians  with  their 
cafetan  and  Astrakhan  cap,  Servians,  Hungarians  with  long 
black  moustaches,  caparisoned  with  dolmans  and  embroidery ; 
Bohemians  with  coppery  complexions,  narrow  foreheads,  and 
arched  noses;  honest  Germans  with  laced  coats;  Tartars 
with  eyes  turned  up  like  those  of  Chinese  ;  all  imaginable 
populations.  The  East  was  represented  by  a  fat  Turk  coiled 
up  in  a  corner  and  peacefully  smoking  a  pipe,  of  Moldavian 
cherry-wood,  with  a  bowl  of  red  clay  and  a  mouth-piece  of 
yellow  amber. 

Everybody  was  eating  and  drinking;  the  drink  consisted 
of  strong  beer  and  a  mixture  of  new  red  wine  with  old  white 
wine ;  the  food,  of  slices  of  cold  veal,  ham,  or  pastry. 

Round  the  tables  turned  unceasingly  one  of  those  long 
German  waltzes  which  produce  upon  northern  imaginations 
the  same  effect  as  hashish  and  opium  on  the  Orientals  ;  the 
couplespassedand  repassedrapidly ;  the  women, almostfaint- 
ing  with  pleasure  on  the  arms  of  their  cavaliers,  to  the  sounds 
of  a  waltz,  swept  away  with  their  skirts  the  clouds  of  smoke 
and  refreshed  the  faces  of  the  drinkers.  At  the  counter 
some  Morlaccan  improvisators,  accompanied  by  a  player 
upon  the  guzla,  were  reciting  a  sort  of  dramatic  complaint 
which  seemed  greatly  to  divert  a  dozen  strange  figures, 
clothed  in  sheepskin  and  coifed  with  tarboukhs. 

Heinrich  went  to  the  end  of  the  cellar,  and  sat  at  a  table 
where  were  already  seated  three  or  four  personages  of  joyous 
mien  and  merry  humor. 

"Ah,  Heinrich!"  cried  the  eldest  of  the  band;  "mind 
yourself,  my  friends  ;  fosnum  habet  in  cornu.  You  know  you 
had  a  truly  diabolical  look  the  other  night ;  you  almost 
frightened  me.  Who  would  think  that  Heinrich,  who  drinks 
beer  as  we  do,  and  who  does  not  draw  back  before  a  slice  of 
cold  ham,  could  put  on  such  venomous,  wicked,  and  sardonic 
airs,  and  that  with  a  single  gesture  he  can  make  a  whole 
theatre  shudder?" 

"Eh!  why  that  is  the  reason  Heinrich  is  a  great  artist, 
a  sublime  comedian.  There  is  no  glory  in  playing  a  role 
that  is  in  your  character;  the  triumph,  for  a  coquette,  is  to 
excel  in  playing  ingenues" 

Heinrich  sat  down  modestly,  called  for  a  large  glass  of 
mixed  wine,  and  the  conversation  continued  on  the  same 
subject.     On  all  sides  it  was  admiration  and  compliments. 

"  Ah !  if  the  great  Wolfgang  Goethe  had  seen  you  ! "  said 
one. 

"  Show  us  your  feet,"  said  another  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  have 
a  forked  hoof." 

-  The  other  drinkers,  attracted  by  these  exclamations,  looked 
at  Heinrich  seriously,  all  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
examining  closely  so  remarkable  a  man.  The  young  men 
who  had  formerly  known  Heinrich  at  the  university,  and 
whose  names  he  hardly  knew,  came  up  to  him  and  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  as  if  they  had  been  his  intimate 
friends.  The  prettiest  valseuses  as  they  passed  shot  at  him 
the  tenderest  glances  of  their  blue  and  velvety  eyes. 

One  man  only  seated  at  a  neighboring  table  seemed  to 
take  no  part  in  the  general  enthusiasm  ;  his  head  thrown 
backward,  he  was  thrumming  distractedly  with  his  fingers 
on  the  crown  of  his  hat  a  military  march,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  uttered  a  sort  of  humph,  singularly  dubious. 

The  aspect  of  this  man  was  of  the  strangest,  although  he 
was  dressed  like  an  honest  burgher  of  Vienna,  enjoying  a 
modest  fortune  ;  his  gray  eyes  were  shaded  with  green  tints, 
and  shot  out  phosphoric  lights  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat.  When 
his  pale,  flat  lips  parted,  they  showed  two  rows  of  teeth  very 
white,  very  sharp,  and  very  wide  apart,  of  the  most  cannibal 
and  ferocious  aspect ;  his  long  nails,  shining  and  curved, 
took  a  vague  appearance  of  claws  ;  but  that  physiognomy 
appeared  only  by  rapid  flashes  ;  to  the  eye  that  watched  him 
fixedly,  his  face  rapidly  resumed  the  bourgeois  and  debonair 
appearance  of  a  retired  Viennese  merchant,  and  you  felt  as- 
tonished that  you  could  have  suspected  of  villainy  and 
deviltry  a  face  so  vulgar  and  trivial. 

Internally  Heinrich  was  shocked  at  the  indifference  of  the 
man.  That  disdainful  silence  took  away  their  value  from 
the  panegyrics  which  his  noisy  companions  lavished  upon 
him.  It  was  the  silence  of  an  old  and  experienced  connois- 
seur, who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  appear- 
ances. 

Atmayer,  the  youngest  of  the  company,  the  warmest  ad- 
mirer oi  Heinrich,  could  not  endure  this  coldness,  and  ad- 
dressing the  strange  man,  as  if  taking  him  to  bear  witness  to 
an  assertion  that  he  advanced,  he  said  : 

"  Is  it  not  so,  sir,  no  actor  has  ever  played  the  role  of 
Mephistopheles  better  than  my  comrade  here?" 

"  Humph  ! "  said  the  stranger,  flashing  his  green  eyes  and 
cracking  his  sharp  teeth.  "  Mr.  Heinrich  is  a  young  man  of 
talent,  whom  I  esteem  very  highly  ;  but  he  is  wanting  in 
many  things  necessary  to  play  the  role  of  the  devil." 

And  suddenly  drawing  himself  up:  "Have  you  ever  seen 
the  devil,  Mr.  Heinrich?" 

He  put  this  question  in  such  a  strange  and  mocking  tone 
that  all  the  company  felt  a  shudder  run  down  their  backs. 

"That,  however,  would  be  necessary  for  the  truthfulness 
of  your  play.  The  other  evening  I  was  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Corinthian  Gate,  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with  your  laugh;  it 
was,  at  the  utmost,  a  sly  laugh.  My  dear  Mr.  Heinrich,  this 
is  the  way  you  ought  to  laugh." 

And  thereupon,  as  if  to  give  him  the  example,  he  burst 
into  a  laugh  so  sharp,  so  strident,  so  sardonic,  that  the  or- 
chestra and  the  dancers  stopped  at  that  very  instant,  and 
the  glass  in  the  windows  tremb.«.a,     Uhe  stranger  continued 


this  pitiless  and  convulsive  laugh  for  several  minutes,  and 
Heinrich  and  his  companions,  in  spite  of  their  terror,  could 
not  help  imitating  it. 

When  Heinrich  had  recovered  himself,  the  vaults  of  the 
tavern  were  repeating,  like  a  feeble  echo,  the  last  notes  of 
that  broken  and  terrible  laugh,  and  the  stranger  was  no 
longer  there. 

******** 

Some  days  after  this  strange  incident,  which  he  had  al- 
most forgotten,  or  which  he  remembered  only  as  a  joke  of 
an  ironical  burgher,  Heinrich  was  playing  his  part  of  the 
demon  in  the  new  piece.  On  the  first  row  of  seats  in  the 
orchestra  was  seated  the  stranger  of  the  tavern,  and  at  every 
word  pronounced  he  shook  his  head,  winked  his  eyes, 
smacked  his  tongue  against  his  palate,  and  showed  signs  of 
the  liveliest  impatience. 

"  Bad,  bad  ! "  he  murmured  to  himself.        • 

His  neighbors,  astonished  and  shocked  at  his  manners, 
applauded,  and  thought  to  themselves  that  the  gentleman 
was  very  hard  to  please. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  stranger  rose,  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  sudden  resolution,  strode  over  the  big  drum,  the 
cymbals,  and  trombone,  and  disappeared  through  the  little 
door  that  leads  from  the  orchestra  to  the  stage.  Heinrich, 
waiting  until  the  curtain  rose,  was  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  wings,  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  short  prome- 
nade, what  was  his  terror  to  see,  as  he  turned,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  corridor,  a  mysterious  personage 
clothed  exactly  as  he  was,  and  who  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
whose  greenish  transparency  had  a  strange  profundity  in 
the  darkness;  the  white,  sharp,  wide-set  teeth  gave  some- 
thing ferocious  to  the  sardonic  smile. 

Heinrich  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  stranger  whom  he 
had  seen  at  the  Two-headed  Eagle,  or  rather  the  devil  in 
person,  for  it  was  he. 

"Ah,  ah,  my  young  friend!  you  wish  to  play  the  devil? 
You  were  very  middling  in  the  first  act,  and  you  would  de- 
cidedly give  a  very  poor  idea  of  me  to  the  good  citizens  of 
Vienna.  You  will  allow  me  to  replace  you  this  evening; 
and,  as  you  might  interfere  with  me,  I  will  send  you  to  the 
cellar  below  the  stage." 

Heinrich  recognized  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  felt  him- 
self lost.  Putting  his  hand  mechanically  to  the  little  cross 
that  Katy  had  given  him,  he  tried  to  call  for  help,  and  to 
murmur  his  formula  of  exorcism;  but  terror  choked  him;  he 
could  only  utter  a  feeble  rattle.  The  devil  seized  Heinrich 
with  his  hooked  hands  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  him  by 
main  force  through  the  floor;  then  he  entered  upon  the 
scene,  when  his  cue  came,  like  a  perfect  actor. 

His  incisive,  biting,  venomous,  and  truly  diabolic  acting 
at  first  surprised  the  spectators.  What  especially  produced 
a  great  effect  was  that  sharp  titter  like  the  grating  of  a  saw, 
that  laugh  of  the  damned  blaspheming  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
Never  had  an  actor  attained  such  power  of  sarcasm,  such  a 
depth  of  villainy  ;  the  audience  laughed,  but  they  trembled. 
All  the  audience  was  panting  with  emotion ;  phosphoric 
sparks  glinted  from  the  fingers  of  the  terrible  actor  ;  trains 
of  sparkling  flame  ran  from  his  feet  ;  the  light  of  the  lustres 
grew  pale,  the  footlights  shot  out  reddish  and  greenish 
flashes  ;  a  sort  of  sulphurous  smell  reigned  in  the  theatre  ; 
the  spectators  were,  as  it  were,  delirious,  and  thunders  of 
frantic  applause  greeted  each  phrase  of  the  marvelous  Meph- 
istopheles, who  often  substituted  verses  of  his  own  invention 
for  the  verses  of  the  poet,  and  the  substitution  was  always 
happy  and  accepted  with  transports. 

Katy,  who  was  in  the  theatre,  was  in  a  state  of  extraor- 
dinary alarm  ;  she  did  not  recognize  her  dear  Heinrich  ;  she 
presaged  some  misfortune  with  that  spirit  of  divination  which 
love  gives. 

The  performance  ended  amidst  indescribable  enthusiasm. 
When  the  curtain  fell  the  public  called  for  Mephistopheles 
with  loud  cries.  He  was  sought  for  in  vain  ;  but  at  last  a 
scene-shifter  came  and  told  the  manager  that  Heinrich  had 
been  found  in  the  cellar,  where  he  had  probably  fallen 
through  a  trap. 

The  hapless  actor  was  taken  up.  His  clothing  was  burned 
in  places,  and  on  his  shoulders  were  deep  scratches.  They 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer. 

Heinrich  Falkenstein  was  dead. — From  the  French  of 
Thiophile  Gautier. — Boston  Courier. 


"  Not  content,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Sun,  "with  offering  re- 
peated insults  to  our  shipping  on  the  high  seas,  the  Span- 
iards are  bound  to  get  the  best  of  the  United  States  in  some 
way,  and  break  this  country  all  up  in  business..  Their  latest 
ruse  is  sending  several  ship-loads  of  Spanish  mules  over  to 
to  this  country.  It  is  said  that  those  mules  that  kick  in  a 
a  foreign  tongue  are  terribly  fatal,  and  stutter  so  hard  with 
their  hind  feet  in  attempting  to  master  the  dialect  of  this 
country  that  they  are  worse  than  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
mill  to  turn  loose  among  people.  Uncle  Sam  should  put  his 
foot  down  on  Spain,  and  stop  such  underhanded  work  that 
will  undermine  the  liberties  of  our  people,  and  kick  folks  all 
over  the  western  hemisphere.  They  are  treacherous  fellows, 
those  Spaniards." 

A  curious  case  has  just  been  tried  before  a  law  court  in 
one  of  the  French  provinces.  The  Dourday  Town  Council, 
after  solemnly  awarding  a  pecuniary  reward  of  virtue  to  a 
ctiarming  blanchisseuse  in  the  locality,  reconsidered  its  de- 
cision, and  on  the  interesting  rosiere  applying  for  the  money 
refused  to  give  it  to  her,  on  the  ground  that  since  she  had 
been  declared  the  prize  winner  she  had  ceased,  technically 
speaking,  to  deserve  her  reputation  for  virtue.  The  candid 
young  thing  replied  that  her  virtue  after  she  was  crowned 
rosiere  concerned  nobody  but  herself,  and  brought  an  action 
against  the  town  council.  Judgment,  however,  has  just 
been  given  against  her. 

"  More  English  is  now  spoken  than  French  in  the  chief 
resorts  of  the  French  capital,"  says  the  New  York  World's 
correspondent,  "  and  the  comical  laments  in  the  Parisian 
papers  over  the  Americanizing  of  the  city  and  the  driving  of 
the  native  population  out  into  remote  suburbs  do  not  seem 
so  very  much  exaggerated." 


Hans  Makart,  the  Vienna  painter,  has  selected  a  < 
a  corps  of  ballet-girls. 
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With  very  great  emphasis  the  Republican  party  has  de- 
clared against  the  policy  of  certain  contracts  made  between 
the  merchants  and  the  railroad  corporations.  In  the  debate 
which  occurred  in  the  convention  they  were  treated  as  against 
public  policy,  and  therefore  illegal  and  void.  Mr.  John  F. 
Swift,  an  anti-railroad  man  and  a  good  lawyer,  took  this  po- 
sition. James  McM.  Shafter,  another  good  lawyer  and  an 
anti-railroad  man,  declared  they  were  legal  and  of  binding 
force.  The  Republican  Convention  declares  the  contract 
system  "an  attempt  to  enslave  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the 
coast;"  " against  public  policy,  because  it  destroys  competi- 
tion;" unjust  and  oppressive,  because  it  favors  the  rich  and 
not  the  poor,  and  pledges  itself  to  declare  these  contracts  a 
"public  offense"  The  Democratic  Convention  having  over- 
looked these  nefarious  instruments  of  oppression  and  com- 
mercial enslavement,  the  Examiner  calls  upon  its  party  in 
County  Convention  to  pledge  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
to  hostile  legislation  against  them.  Mr.  Estee  has  already 
sounded  his  campaign  bugle,  and  these  dreadful  contracts 
have  become  the  key-note  of  his  alarm.  He  says:  "The 
"  railroad  first  fixes  a  schedule  of  freights  that  will  bankrupt 
"  any  man  who  ships  by  rail  and  pays  those  rates,  and 
"  then  turns  upon  the  shipper,  with  its  hand  on  his  throat 
*:  and  says :  '  Sign  this  contract,  agreeing  to  ship  all  your 
"  *  goods  by  our  road,  and  agree  not  to  ship  any  by  sea,  and 
"*  agree,  further,  not  to  deal  with  any  man  who  does  ship 
"  'his  goods  by  sea,  or  we  will  compel  you  to  pay  such  rates 
"  *  of  freight  as  will  destroy  your  business,  and  drive  you  to 
"  'ruin.'"  A  very  serious  charge,  if  true;  but  it  is  not  true 
in  any  essential  particular.  "These  contracts,"  Mr.  Estee 
says,  "  are  a  new  thing ; "  and  this  is  not  true,  for  they  have 
been  in  existence  for  nearly  three  years.  That  the  railroad 
has  not  fixed  a  schedule  of  fares  and  freights  that  leads  to 
bankruptcy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  merchants  are 
not  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.  They  were  never  more  pros- 
perous than  now.  There  is  no  city  in  America  in  which 
there  are  less  insolvents  than  in  San  Francisco.  Our  mer- 
chants will  not  thank  the  candidate  for  thus  stigmatizing 

:'.-  condition,  and  thus  aiming  a  blow  at  their  credit. 
t  contracts  are  for  th?  purpose  of  securing  the  Eastern 


and  Canada  freights  for  the  rail-car  as  against  the  ship.  It 
is  a  legitimate  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  lines  of  transpor- 
tation to  secure  the  carrying  trade.  This  is  the  purpose  for 
which  railroads  are  built ;  and  when  Mr.  Estee  asserts  "that 
such  contracts  have  no  parallel  in  modern  times,"  he  in- 
dulges in  a  hyperbolic  expression  characteristic  rather  of  the 
demagogue  than  of  the  statesman.  Such  contracts  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  commercial  period. 
They  have  been  made  by  all  commercial  people  in  all  coun- 
tries and  all  ages.  Such  contracts  are  not  only  legal  and 
usual,  but  are  the  very  essence  of  commercial  life.  They 
are  the  soul  and  inspiration  of  the  rivalry  of  trade  that  has 
built  up  great  cities,  and  opened  up  new  routes  of  travel. 
The  transcontinental  railroad  was  built  to  steal  away  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  ocean.  It  was  intended  to  become  the 
rival  of  God's  highway.  There  is  only  one  possible  mode 
by  which  railroads  can  secure  for  themselves  the  monopoly 
of  carrying  goods  across  the  continent,  and  that  is  by  trans- 
porting with  greater  dispatch,  greater  safety,  and  at  less  cost 
than  by  sea.  When  Mr.  Estee  talks  about  the  railroad  com- 
pany "  taking  the  merchants  by  the  throat,"  he  uses  a  simile 
not  complimentary  to  our  merchants.  The  united  wealth, 
strength,  and  power  of  combination  is  with  the  commercial 
community.  The  railroad  is  their  servant,  and  not  their 
master.  The  railroad  company  carries  for  them,  and  in  a 
united  effort  the  merchants  would  command  the  position. 
So  far  as  the  argument  is  made  by  Mr.  Estee  that  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  from  eastern  American  ports  to 
San  Francisco  will  affect  the  coming  of  ships  to  our  ports 
from  foreign  harbors,  or  in  any  way  influence  the  rates  of 
freight  by  sea,  or  increase  the  cost  of  carrying  wheat  to  Liv- 
erpool, he  is  either  ignorant  or  insincere.  These  contracts 
only  concern  transportation  from  Atlantic  ports.  They  do 
not,  in  any  sense,  interfere  with  foreign  commerce  or  with  the 
wheat  crop ;  nor  is  there  any  possible  way  for  the  Central 
Pacific  or  Southern  Pacific  railroads  to  drive  the  wheat  fleet 
from  our  harbor  except  by  carrying  wheat  cheaper  by  rail 
than  ships  can. 


We  had,  at  the  time  of  the  State  Convention,  never  seen 
one  of  these  contracts  ;  nor  did  we  have  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  their  scope  and  effect,  nor  do  we  believe  to-day  that 
one  politician  in  a  hundred  knows  what  they  are,  or  by  whom 
they  are  made.  On  Friday  last  the  writer  obtained  from  the 
mercantile  firm  of  O.  F.  Willey  &  Co.,  carriage  dealers,  their 
original  contract  with  the  companies  for  the  transportation 
of  their  carriages,  harness,  robes,  leather,  carriage  equip- 
ments, material,  etc.,  that  enters  into  their  large  trade.  Mr. 
Willey,  as  he  gave  the  contract  for  examination,  said  it  was 
of  benefit  to  him,  in  giving  him  a  fixed  schedule  of  freights 
at  a  lower  price  than  he  could  import  by  sea;  that  he  en- 
tered into  it  willingly,  and  believed  he  expressed  the  opinion 
of  a  great  majority  of  merchants  in  saying  that  the  contracts 
are  reasonable,  just,  and  mutually  beneficial.  Our  first  sur- 
prise was  in  the  fact  that  the  parties  to  the  contract  were  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6  Railroad  Company,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
parties  of  the  first  part,  and  O.  F.  Willey  &  Co.,  parties  of 
the  second  part.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  Stanford  &  Co.  do  not  appear  as  parties 
to  the  agreement  at  all.  The  first  provision  fixes  a 
schedule  of  rates  from  all  parts  of  the  eastern  country,  of 
which  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  are  shipping  points,  embracing  New 
England  and  eastern  Canada,  and  all  parts  of  which  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  are  centres,  providing  for 
transportation  on  nearly  all  the  railroad  and  steamship  lines 
east  of  the  meridian  of  Omaha.  The  parties  of  the  first  part 
agree  that  in  case  lower  rates  of  tariff  are  fixed  during  the 
term  of  the  contract,  the  parties  of  the  second  part  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  If,  by  reason  of  competition,  there  shall  be 
"  cut "  rates  between  any  points  by  other  roads,  the  parties 
of  the  second  part  are  guaranteed  the  lowest  charged  rates 
between  competing  points.  In  event  of  active  competition 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  line  for  the  traffic  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  current  rates.  The  first 
parties  agree  that  the  freight  of  the  second  party  shall  be 
transported  without  unfavorable  discrimination  in  the  mat- 
ters of  time  and  attention,  as  compared  with  goods  of  the 
same  class  consigned  to  other  parties.  This  is  an  important 
provision,  and  prevents  discrimination  and  favoritism,  a 
means  often  resorted  to  to  advance  the  interest  of  one  ship- 
per to  the  prejudice  of  another.  The  second  party  agrees  to 
ship  all  his  goods  from  east  of  the  meridian  of  Omaha  by 
rail  during  the  term  of  the  contract ;  in  good  faith  to  direct 
all  the  transportation  that  he  may  be  able  to  control,  and  to 
be  subject  to  penalty  in  default  of  his  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement.  It  is  also  provided  that  he  shall  not  al- 
low the  use  of  his  name  or  his  shipping-marks  by  other  par- 
ties, and  that  he  shall  not  supply  goods  to  those  who  ship  by 
sea.  In  other  words,  the  merchant  agrees  to  deal  honestly 
and  in  good  faith  with  the  companies,  to  the  end  that  they 


shall  secure  the  transportation  of  all  goods  by  rail  from  the 
meridian  east  of  Omaha.  It  is  provided  that  the  books  of 
the  merchant  may  be  examined  when  there  is  an  accusation 
of  violation  of  the  agreement.  This  provision  was  inserted 
at  the  request  and  for  the  benefit  of  honest  merchants,  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  fraudulent  practices  of  dis- 
honest and  tricky  ones,  who  sought  advantage  by  violating 
the  spirit  of  the  contract.  Then  follow  certain  details  to  pre- 
vent fraud  in  shipments,  in  order  that  the  proper  rates  of 
tariff  may  be  enforced  ;  such  as,  that  goods  shipped  are 
subject  to  certain  rules  in  force  by  common  carriers,  are  way- 
billed  at  special  rates,  and  under  certain  modes  of  collecting, 
freight  charges,  etc.  The  contract  expires  by  limitation 
December  31,  18S2. 

We  see  nothing  in  this  kind  of  contract  that  is  unusual,  or 
a  departure  from  legitimate  rules  of  honorable  business. 
The  railroad  managers  say  to  the  merchants,  and  all  of 
them  :  If  you  will  bring  all  of  your  merchandise  by  rail  and 
none  by  ship,  we  will  contract  to  bring  it  for  less  price,  in 
quicker  time,  and  in  better  condition  than  you  can  get  it  by 
sea;  you  will  save  interest  and  insurance  ;  you  can  thereby 
carry  a  higher  and  better  selected  stock  of  goods;  your 
groceries  will  be  fresh,  and  your  styles  of  later  fashion  ;  we 
will  charge  you  such  a  tariff  of  freights  on  all  your  goods 
as  will  be  to  your  advantage  if  you  will  contract  to  ship 
them  all  by  us  ;  in  view  of  a  larger  business,  we  carry  at 
less  prices.  This  contract  is  an  open  one,  made  at  a  great 
port  of  commerce,  between  railroad  companies  and  wealthy 
merchants.  The  Eastern  shippers  and  the  steamship  lines 
offer  their  lowest  freights.  The  railroads  under-bid  them  for 
transportation,  and  thus  the  merchant  secures  the  benefit  of 
competition.  It  is  all  nonsense,  demagogy,  drivel,  and  poli- 
ticians' bosh,  this  talk  of  Messrs.  Estee,  John  Doyle,  Cohen, 
W.  W.  Foote,  Tom  Fitch,  the  Examiner,  and  the  part 
demagogues,  about  merchants,  through  cowardice  and  fear, 
being  compelled  to  consent  to  their  own  robbery,  and  that 
it  enslaves  commerce  and  subjugates  merchants.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  leading  importer,  that,  by  reason 
of  the  railroads  across  the  continent,  California  has  saved 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the  difference  between  the 
eost  of  passenger  fares  and  merchandise  freights  in  the  last 
twelve  years.  It  is  folly  to  declare  that  the  commerce  of 
this  port  is  in  any  sense  controlled  by  the  railroads,  except 
so  far  as  they  can  secure  the  carrying  of  merchandise  by 
doing  it  at  less  price  than  by  sea.  It  is  an'  insult  to  such 
men  and  merchants  as  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.,  Wm.  T. 
Coleman  &  Co.,  John  Rosenfeldt,  Parrott  &  Eabcock,  Ma- 
condray  &  Co.,  C.  Adolphe  Low  &  Co.,  Murphy,  Grant  & 
Co.,  L.  &  M.  Sachs,  and  scores  of  other  solvent,  wealthy, 
brave,  and  honorable  merchants,  to  say  that  they  are  so  poor 
in  credit  or  so  cowardly  of  purpose  that  they  are  compelled 
to  make  contracts  in  defiance  of  their  wishes  and  in  peril  of 
their  interests.  It  is  the  empty  talk  of  party  demagogues 
altogether  unworthy  the  candidates  of  two  great  honored 
parties  like  the  Republican  and  Democratic.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads,  the  making  of  contracts,  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  by  common  carriers  are  all  matters 
within  the  law,  to  be  governed  by  the  law,  and  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  courts;  and  when  such  men  as  Governor  Booth, 
Mr.  Swift,  or  Mr.  Estee  undertake  to  place  these  instruments 
in  the  category  of  immoral  contracts  and  contracts  in  viola- 
tion of  sound  public  policy,  they  oftend  the  intelligent  sense 
of  every  honest  man. 

It  is  to  this  narrow  issue  that  the  Republican  party  has 
come.  The  Democracy,  having  blazed  the  track  and  beaten 
the  road,  the  Republican  party,  under  the  lead  of  Booth, 
Estee,  Swift,  and  others,  whose  political  records  have 
been  made  in  an  endeavor  to  destroy  the  Republican 
party,  ignoring  all  the  issues  that  gave  character  to  it,  now 
follows  the  Democratic  party  on  this  new  issue  of  anti-rail- 
road and  anti-monopoly.  All  the  other  questions  of  na- 
tional character  and  national  importance  are  ignored.  All 
questions  of  general  interest  are  subordinated  to  that  of 
fares,  and  freights,  and  commercial  contracts.  We  are 
weary  of  this  shopkeepers'  howl  over  two  cents  a  pound  on 
sugar,  over  fifty  dollars  a  car-load  on  Milwaukee  beer,  and 
over  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  pig-iron.  We  are  are  weary  of  the 
clamor  over  fares  by  men  who  never  travel ;  over  freights, 
by  men  who  never  transport  a  pound  of  merchandise  ;  by 
the  San  Francisco  machine,  over  the  transportation  of  the 
grain  crop  of  California  ;  of  the  strikers,  ward  politicians, 
and  court-house  cliques.  We  are~  weary  of  hearing  men 
who  pay  no  taxes  and  do  no  work  howl  over  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  coast,  and  lament  through  the  tongue  of  hired 
orators  lest  California  shall  be  imperiled  in  her  great  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  interests  by  the  building  of  rail- 
roads and  the  establishment  of  ocean  steam  lines.  There 
was  a  time  when  better  men  were  at  the  front  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  higher  principles  underlaid  its  organization. 
It  is  the  party  of  historic  remembrances  ;  the  party  that 
emancipated  slaves  ;  that  rescued  an  imperiled  nationality  ; 
that  preserved  the  Union  ;  that  reconstructed  dismembered 
States,  and  that  restored  the  broken  links  of  the  golden 
chain  which  held  commonwealths  in  alliance.  It  is  the  party 
that  redeemed  the  national  credit   and  pays  the  national 
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debt,  and  that  at  home  and  abroad  upholds  the  national 
credit.  Mr.  Estee's  party  is  the  embodiment  of  a  clamor 
that  grows  out  of  rival  business  interests,  and  is  caught  up 
by  demagogues  and  politicians  to  secure  office.  It  is  this, 
and  nothing  more,  and  it  is  not  even  honest  in  this.  It  is 
not  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  complain  of  the  contracts  we  have  analyzed.  No  dis- 
interested merchant  has  complained  of  those  contracts.  No 
man  has  sought  relief  in  the  courts  from  their  oppression. 
It  is  left  for  the  politician  to  discover  the  evil,  in  order  that 
he  may  suggest  a  remedy  in  elevating  himself  to  place. 


Morris  M.  Estee  is  the  "Jacob  Smooth"  of  the  Republican 
party.     He  is  unctuous  from  every  political  pore.     It  is  a 
pity  that  so  good  a  man   should   have   been    unwillingly 
dragged  so  near  to  the  filthy  pool   that   the  wicked  ones 
floundering  therein  should  sometimes  bespatter  him.    Some 
men  are  so  innocent !     Mr.  Estee  is  so  innocent !  and  yet, 
when  we  reflect  upon  his  large  experience  in  politics,  and 
recall  how  often  he  has  held  office;  how  often  he  has  sought 
office;  how  often  he  has  been  special  counsel  in  political 
cases,  and  how  near  he  came  to  being  special  counsel  when 
John  Lord  Love  was  Attorney-General;  his  connection  with 
the  opening  of  Dupont  Street;  his  speakership  of  the  As- 
sembly; the  increase  of  the  fees  of  associate  counsel;  his 
connection  with  the  immigrant  commissionership ;  his  very 
intimate  connection  with  (he  primary  politics  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; his  former  connection  with  the   State  Central  Com- 
mittee;   his   agreements  with   and   pledges   to   the   gravel 
miners;  his  agreements  with  and  pledges  to  the  valley  farm- 
ers; his  intimate  connection  with  the  whisky  interests  and 
the  League  of  Freedom;  his  deep  veneration  for  the  Sunday 
law,  and  his  love  for  and  devotion  to  the  granger  class;  his 
sympathy  with  the  labor  element,  when  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
employing  Chinese  upon  his  vineyard  ;  his  attitude  toward 
Gorham,  when  he  bolted  a  nomination  that  was  "regular" — 
as  regular  as  and  not  dissimilar  to  his  own  ;  when  he  joined 
the  Dolly  Varden  movement,  whose  avowed  object,  as  de- 
clared by  its  leaders,  was  to  destroy  the  Republican  party, 
because  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness  (to  them?);  when  he 
bolted  the  nomination  of  General  Grant,  and  gave  his  time 
and  eloquence   upon  the   stump    to  defeat  him;   when  we 
reflect  that  in  all  these  long  years  of  his  California  life  Mr. 
Estee's  leading  pursuit  and  leading  occupation  have  been 
office-seeking  and  office-holding,  we    are  surprised — genu- 
inely surprised — that  he  is  so  innocent,  so  good,  so  ingenu- 
ous, so  unconsciously,  sweetly,  and  purely  innocent.     When 
we  reflect  upon  his  daily  political  associates,  the  men  with 
whom  he  consorts,  and  the  places  where  he  consorts,  our 
surprise  mounts,  and  mounts,  and  soars  away  up  to  the  very 
empyrean  of  political  admiration ;  and  when  we  hear  him 
declare  that  he  has  "not  sought  the  nomination    by  any 
other  than  honorable  means,"  we  wonder  why  it  is  that  all 
the  dirty  rascals  in  San  Francisco  politics  are  so  wedded  to 
this  good,  virtuous,  and  altogether  lovely  man    that   they 
should  toil  for  him,  fight  for  him,  spend  their  money  for 
him,  take  Republicans — old  and  honored  residents — by  the 
throat  and  drag  them  away  from  primary  polls  for  him,  and 
hire  red  wagons,  and  fill  them  with  Democrats  with  forged 
and  stolen  certificates  to  vote  for  him.     Vice  so  seldom  pays 
these  compliments  to  virtue,  and  criminals  so  seldom  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  honest  men,  that  we  wonder.     We 
simply  wonder,  that  is  all ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  wonder. 
We  only  regret  that  in  our  fonts  of  type  there  is  no  mechan- 
ical device  that  we  can  use  to  express  our  open-mouthed 
wonder  at  this  anomaly  in  politics. 


The  water  controversy  is  of  so  long  continuance,  and  the 
Bulletin  has  given  it  such  prominence,  that  all  intelligent 
persons  well  understand  it.  We  will  not  in  this  writing  un- 
dertake to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  We  will  only  say  the  contest  on  the  part  of 
the  Bulletin  has  been  persistent,  acrimonious,  and  bitter. 
It  has  seemed  as  though  the  animus  that  gave  it  force  was 
a  personal  hostility  toward  Mr.  Sharon  or  some  other  of  the 
stockholders,  or  toward  Mr.  Howard,  its  president  and  man- 
ager. The  community,  as  consumers  of  water,  at  last  bear 
all  the  expense  growing  out  of  this  wrangle.  If  the  company 
is  compelled  to  expend  money  in  the  lobby  of  the  Legislature, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Supervisors,  to  the  machine,  to  black- 
mailing politicians,  and  for  expenses  in  courts,  it  comes  out 
of  those  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  water.  The  com- 
munity is  thus  interested  in  such  reasonable  and  fair  adjust- 
ment of  this  business  as  will  bring  the  matters  in  dispute  to 
a  determination.  Water  rates,  fairly  distributed  to  property 
and  consumers,  would  not  be  felt  as  burdensome.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  are  required  to  "  fix  "  rates  annually. 
Thus  we  have  an  annual  contest  over  the  fixing  of  rates,  and 
a  bi-annual  contest  over  the  election  of  supervisors.  With 
a  view  to  the  final  settlement  and  adjustment  of  all  the 
matters  in  dispute,  Mr.  Howard,  president  of  the  water 
company,  has  proposed  a  mode  of  settlement  that  seems  at 
once  fair  and  just.  He  recognizes  in  this  proposition  the 
editors  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call  as  factors  in  the  opposition. 
He  asserts  that  the  Bulletin  is  stirring  up  against  the  com- 


pany an  unfriendly  public  opinion  by  false  statements  ;  that 
it  falsely  declares  that  rates  have  not  been  reduced,  when 
it  knows  to  the  contrary  by  reading  its  own  monthly  water- 
bills.  The  company  offers  to  allow  the  Bulletin  to  print  the 
water-bills  for  June  and  July  in  proof  of  a  reduction  along 
its  entire  line  of  water  revenue.  Mr.  Howard  asserts  that 
the  Bulletin  falsely  charges  that  the  company  is  seeking 
a  subsidy  ;  that  it  is  misrepresenting  the  company  as  to 
its  legal  proceedings;  and,  moreover,  in  answer  to  the 
charge  of  high  rates  and  charges  disproportioned  to  those 
of  Eastern  cities,  he  declares  as  the  reason  that  nearly 
the  entire  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  domestic  rate-payers. 
The  company  then  offers  to  SUBMIT  THE  framing  OF  AN 
ORDINANCE  for  the  regulation  of  water-rates  for  domestic 
and  municipal  Purposes  to  either  one  of  the  following  four 
bodies  :  First,  a  commission  of  three  to  be  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  second,  a  commission  of  three  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  third,  a  commission 
of  three  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters ;  fourth, 
to  a  commission  consisting  of  Mayor  Blake  and  Auditor 
Brickwedel — they,  in  case  of  disagreement,  to  choose  a  third 
member  of  the  commision.  The  proprietors  of  the  Bulletin 
and  Call  may  have  the  choice  of  either  one  of  the  four  above- 
named  commissions,  provided  that  Messrs.  George  K.  Fitch 
and  Loring  Pickering,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  other  daily 
journals,  will  unite  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
in  good  faith  to  maintain  these  rates  so  fixed  by  ordinance, 
the  water  company  agreeing  during  that  time  not  to  accept 
increased  rates,  even  if  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
The  company  offer  this  in  settlement  of  the  whole  business, 
to  the  end  that  it  may  have  repose  from  the  Bulletin's  as- 
saults, and  the  consumers  of  water  be  relieved  from  the 
added  burdens  of  a  continuous  war  of  defense  against  news- 
paper, political,  and  personal  blackmailing  aggression.  This 
proposition  the  Bulletin,  with  characteristic  unfairness,  first 
misrepresents,  then  flippantly  "declines  with  thanks."  In 
a  half-column  of  irrelevant  comment  it  then  again  goes 
over  the  ground  of  misstatement,  and  reproduces  in  part 
what  has  been  again  and  again,  and  a  hundred  times  over, 
refuted  by  the  company  to  the  satisfaction  of  tax-payers  and 
water  consumers.  With  this  record  of  an  opportunity  lost 
to  settle  what  on  the  part  of  the  Bulletin  has  become  a  ven- 
detta, we  shall  hope  to  see  less  of  that  kind  of  writing  in  the 
Bulletin  that  denounces  supervisors  by  name  as  dishonest 
and  dishonorable,  and  denounces  by  suggestion  and  most 
cowardly  innuendo  every  journal,  official,  and  individual  that 
does  not  agree  with  it  in  judgment,  over  what  is  at  least 
but  a  public  question,  and  one  upon  which  honest  men  may 
entertain  honest  differences  of  opinion.  The  Bulletin  has 
warred  with  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  found 
fault  with  it  for  its  action  on  the  water  question  ;  has 
found  fault  with  the  people  for  adopting  the  Constitution!; 
with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  giving  it  full  force 
and  effect ;  with  the  people  who,  at  the  last  election,  de- 
clared by  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  property  paying  its 
just  proportion  of  the  water  burden  ;  with  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors for  carrying  into  effect  the  popular  will.  It  has 
alone  been  satisfied  with  Mayor  Blake  and  Auditor  Brick- 
wedel, ,who  have  vetoed  ever)'  action  of  the  board  upon  the 
water  question,  opposed  them  last  fall  in  their  candidacy, 
and  now  declares  that  they  alone  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
old  "  People's  party."  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Works 
offer,  if  the  Bulletin  assents,  to  submit  to  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Brickwedel  the  entire  water  controversy,  both  as  to  domes- 
tic and  municipal  rates,  and  to  submit  to  their  decision. 
This  is  so  eminently  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  that  its  rejection  by  the  Bulletin  and  Call  proprie- 
tors is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  desire  on  their  part  that  this 
water  war  shall  never  be  brought  to  a  termination. 


that  the  Call  editorial  force  were  found  in  the  same  place 
with  stones  tied  to  their  necks,  cold,  dead,  and  lC  demnition 
moist."  The  County  Committee,  in  saving  our  city  from  the 
disgraceful  scenes  of  a  second  Republican  primary,  have 
done  a  wise  thing.  We  said  once,  and  we  again  repeat,  that 
it  is  the  character  of  the  convention  that  will  determine 
whether  it  is  entitled  to  support  rather  than  the  authority  or 
regularity  of  its  organization.  The  convention,  as  named  by 
the  County  Committee,  is  composed  of  most  excellent  ma- 
terial. It  has  many  of  our  very  best  citizens  in  it,  and  we 
have  reason  to  expect  a  good  ticket  as  the  result  of  its  de- 
liberations, and  one  which  all  good  citizens  can  unite  to 
support. 

In  our  advertising  columns  appears  a  call  to  the  temper- 
ance people  for  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  this  month.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  temperance  people  propose  doing,  but  if  we  were  a  mem- 
ber of  that  convention,  believed  in  temperance,  desired  to 
make  the  question  a  political  one  and  establish  a  national 
party,  and  thought  there  was  a  principle  in  the  movement 
that  was  destined  to  live,  we  would  advocate  the  declaration 
.of  an  honest  platform.  We  would  nominate  an  entire  straight- 
out  ticket  of  temperance  men.  We  would  go  to  the  people. 
We  would  remember  that  Christ  left  only  twelve  apostles  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  preach  his  gospel.  We  would  re- 
member Mohammed  and  his  early  struggles,  Jo  Smith  and  his 
beginnings,  and  the  Republican  party  and  its  organization. 
We  would  raise  the  standard,  trust  in  it,  fight  under  it,  and 
whether  the  ticket  received  one,  ten,  or  fifty  thousand  votes, 
it  would  be  the  'beginning  of  the  end.  It  would  enlist 
the  respect  of  its  enemies,  the  admiration  of  its  friends,  and 
in  a  brief  time  would  command  the  attention  of  both  the 
other  political  parties. 


The  County  Committee  deserves  well  of  all  honest  Re- 
publicans. That  it  has  in  one  sense  usurped  an  authority 
which  was  not  conferred  upon  it,  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  political  situation  demanded  that  it 
should  do  this  thing.  Less  courageous  and  less  honest  men 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  fighting  the 
machines  of  Higgins  &  Co.,  especially  as  the  concern  was 
backed  up  by  the  Bulletin  and  Call.  These  twin  conspira- 
tors for  the  public  good  and  twin  guardians  of  the  public 
welfare  have  affected  to  see  water  in  the  political  distance. 
In  our  judgment  it  is  only  a  mirage.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Reuben  Lloyd  and  Fred  Elliott  have  become  so  suddenly 
transferred  into  Tweeds  and  Kellys  that  they  can  turn  the 
Republican  party  in  the  interest  of  Spring  Valley.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Messrs.  Carmany,  Fisher,  Torrens,  Shirley, 
and  the  other  supervisors  are  so  altogether  unmindful  of 
their  reputations  as  to  have  become  totally  depraved  upon 
the  question  of  water  and  gas.  We  are  afraid  that  the  Bul- 
letin has  water  on  the  brain,  and  is  getting  dropsical ;  and 
when  it  denounces  the  County  Committee,  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  its  associates  ofthe  press,  it  has  become  a  monoma- 
niac on  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  with  a  suicidal 
tendency.     We  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  in  the  Call, 

any  morning,  that  Fitch,  LTpton,  Bartlett,  Hugh  Burke,  and       Some   illiberal   people  think  the    Roman   C: 
the  whole   Bulletin   litter   have  been  found  drowned  in  a    ought  not  to  vote  for  two  reasons  :  First. 
Spring  Valley  reservoir,  and  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  to  read  ;  Roman  Catholics  ;  and,  second,  because  they  a- 


Governor  Perkins,  in  a  special  message,  took  strong 
ground  in  favor  of  the  valley  farmers  against  the  hydraulic 
miners.  He  favors  Estee,  and  Estee  favors  the  gravel  sluic- 
ers  against  the  farmers.  The  League  of  Freedom's  ex-pres- 
ident. John  W.  Shaeffer,  is  in  favor  of  selling  whisky  in 
saloons  on  Sunday.  He  is  one  of  Mr.  Estee's  most  active 
and  earnest  political  managers.  Mr.  Estee  is  making  Sun- 
day-law speeches.  The  next  time  Mr.  Estee  speaks,  let 
some  reader  of  the  Argonaut  ask  the  question,  and  demand 
a  categorical  answer,  "yes"  or  "no  :"  "Are  you  in  favor  of 
a  law  closing  all  liquor,  beer,  and  wine  saloons  on  Sunday?" 
He  dare  not  answer  it  without  equivocation  or  explanation. 


The  Exa?ni7ier  is  right  when  it  declares  that  reforms  are 
needed  in  the  registration  office.  In  our  judgment,  Mr. 
Tharp  ought  to  be  removed,  and  in  his  place  there  should  be 
appointed  a  more  competent  and  less  partisan  man.  If  there 
is  any  position  where  impartial  and  honest  work  is  de- 
manded, it  is  in  the  registration  of  voters.  The  kind  of  care- 
lessness that  allows  certificates  of  registration  to  be  stolen 
on  the  eve  of  a  primary  election  is  as  reprehensible  as  any 
other  crime.  The  official  who  will  permit  frauds  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  own  party  will,  if  the  temptation  offer,  sell  out 
to  the  enemy.     No  more  Tharp. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Bulletin  looked  upon  the 
presidents  of  the  Republican  clubs  as  honest  men,  fairiy  rep- 
resentative of  the  Republican  parly,  and  entitled  to  organize 
its  nominating  convention.  On  Friday  of  last  week  the 
Bulletin  said :  "  The  ward  club  presidents  are  striving  to 
make  the  corporations  take  them  into  their  employ,  are  no 
better  than  they  should  be,  and  represent  the  rump  of  the 
party  of  three  thousand,  leaving  seventeen  thousand  respect- 
able Republicans  unrepresented."  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Mr.  Hig- 
gins, to  make  the  Bulletin  turn  so  short  a  corner ! 


Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor  convenes  his  Irish  Democratic  grad- 
uates from  Spring  Valley  School,  and  organizes  them  into  a 
body  to  tease  for  him  the  candidacy  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  This  is  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  cat 
in  the  political  meal-tub.  Its  tail  and  ears  are  out.  If  any 
Roman  Catholic  Irishman  thinks  he  can  be  superintendent 
of  our  common  schools,  let  him  try  it.  If  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  we  may  as  well  know  it  now  as  later.  The  common 
school  management  and  superintendency  of  San  Francisco 
is  not  for  Joseph. 

The  law  firm  of  Estee  &  BOALl  is  a  prosperous  concern, 
doing  a  large  and  increasing  business.  The  political  firm  of 
Estee  &  Bolt  is  a  shaky  and  rot  very  respectable  institu- 
tion. It  is  fizzling  out,  and  will  retire  from  practice  early  in 
November. 


In  Mr.  Estee's  panegyric  upon  railroads  he  declares  that 
no  American  lives  outside  the  sound  ofthe  railroad  whistle. 
How  about  the  people  in  Alaska,  and  at  the  Farrallones,  Al- 
pine County,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Santa  Barbara? 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE     REGULAR    ARMY. 


By    an    Army     Officer. 


Congress  was  compelled  to  retain  the  officers  of  the  twenty-nine  regi- 
ments which  were  added  to  the  army  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  There 
was  a  general  consolidation  and  reduction  to  a  peace  footing  in  1870. 
The  measures  then  adopted  served  to  hamper  and  impede  promotion. 
As  a  result,  we  now  have  a  lot  of  captains  ranging  between  the  ages  of, 
in  very  few  instances  less  than,  forty  to  over  sixty  years;  first-lieu- 
tenants from  thirty  to  over  sixty,  and  second-lieutenants  of  irregular 
ages,  mostly  below  thirty-five.  It  is  by  officers  of  these  grades  that  the 
details  of  active  military  duty  must  be  executed,  and  upon  whose 
efficiency  that  of  the  rank  and  file  depends.  A  captain  who  has  passed 
the  age  of  forty-five,  or  a  lieutenant  that  of  thirty-five,  is  not  suited  to, 
and  is  not  the  best  material  for,  such  grade.  He  is  too  old.  Many 
officers  already  realize  that  they  are  beyond  the  period  of  life  at  which 
distinction  has  usually  been  gained,  and  are  still  subordinates,  though 
all  of  their  mature  years  have  been  given  to  the  service  of  the  government. 
They  know,  too,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  they  would  probably  be 
obliged  to  give  way  to  younger  men,  having  been  debarred  the  benefit 
of  that  promotion  which  had  been  reasonably  expected,  and  failed  to 
attain  such  a  rank  as  would  enable  them  to  satisfactorily  retire.  The 
effect  of  this  stagnation  upon  younger  men  must  soon  become  mani- 
fest if  it  is  allowed  to  continue.  The  young  officer  joins  his  regiment 
full  ol  energy  .and  ambition  ;  his  youthful  visions  of  military  glory  and 
reputation  have  not  yet  been  dispelled.  But  in  a  few  years  he  discovers 
that  his  early  manhood  is  rapidly  passing,  in  perhaps  hard  Iron  tier  serv- 
ice, though  without  its  anticipated  compensation,  and  that  the  age  of 
thirty  is  probably  passed  before  the  first  bar  has  been  placed  in  his 
shoulder-strap;  while  from  that  to  a  captain,  the  length  of  time  is 
too  uncertain  to  estimate. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  authorized  retired  list  would  do  much 
to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  that  has  for  a  long  time  continued  full—  kept 
so  principally  by  officers  whose  wounds  and  disabilities  were  incurred 
during  the  rebellion,  or  in  Indian  campaigns  at  a  later  period.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  candidates  for  retire- 
ment throughout  the  various  regiments,  whose  physical  condition  ren- 
ders them  positively  unable  to  perform  the  duties  which  pertain  to  the 
commissions  they  hold.  Some  of  these  officers  have  continued  on  sick- 
leave  with  full  pay,  and  are  indefinitely  absent  from  their  regiments, 
while. others  remain  at  their  stations  in  the  performance  of  such  ' '  light 
duly  "  as  they  are  capable  of.  Most  of  these  would  gladly  retire  and 
mike  room  for  others,  but  there  are  no  vacancies  on  the  retired  list  ; 
and.  in  the  meantime,  their  duty  must  be  performe"d  by  juniors  without 
the  rank  or  pay  which  should  accompany  it  The  younger  officers, 
particularly  those  of  the  line,  were  greatly  disappointed  at  the  action 
recently  taken  by  Congress  in  the  defeat  of  that  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  which  made  retirement  compulsory  for  all  officers  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  thus  placing  the  army  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
navy  as  to  retirement  A  substitute  was  made  for  this,  and  became  a 
law,  by  which  retirement  is  compulsory  at  sixty-four,  or  voluntary  after 
forty  years'  service  —the  limit  of  four  hundred  not  to  apply  to  such  cases. 
The  immediate  operation  of  this  law  is  a  practical  bar  to  the  retirement 
of  nearly  all  line  officers  but  one  having  reached  that  age,  and  there 
being  very  few  to  reach  it  for  some  years  to  come.  Under  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  placed  upon  it,  no  officer  can  be  retired  for  other 
causes  (wounds,  disability,  etc.),  so  long  as  this  list  remains  at  or 
above  four  hundred.  On  the  30th  of  June  last,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  following  retirements  were  made  of  officers  over  sixty- 
four  :  One  colonel  of  artillery,  two  engineer  officers,  four  officers  of  the 
medical  department,  two  paymasters,  five  ordnance  store-keepers  with 
rank  of  captain,  one  military  store-keeper  Quartermaster's  Department 
with  rank  of  captain,  one  professor  at  West  Point,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  five  chaplains,  whose  entire  military  service  averaged  but  seventeen 
years  each.  The  retired  list  is  thus  increased  to  considerably  beyond 
the  limit  which  would  admit  of  retirement  for  other  causes  than  old  age, 
with  a  probability  that  the  same  class  of  officers  will  keep  it  so  recruited, 
their  relative  ages  being  greater. 

The  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  in  the  British  army  had  caused 
a  similar  stagnation  in  promotion,  and  an  almost  identical  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  particular  that  our  army  now  anticipates.  The  junior 
grades  were  filled  by  an  accumulation  of  officers  of  advanced  ages ; 
and  it  became  evident  that  an  outlet  must  be  found,  or  the  English  offi- 
cer would  fall  below  the  required  standard.  Parliament  appointed  a 
commission,  which  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  matter,  and 
returned  an  exhaustive  report  upon  the  subject  of  promotion  and  retire- 
ment. This  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  new  regulations,  which  went 
into  operation  on  the  first  of  July,  1881,  and  were  to  govern  thereafter. 
By  these  changes,  no  lieutenant  or  captain  remains  on  the  active  list  of 
his  regiment  after  reaching  the  age  of  forty  ;  no  major  after  reaching 
forty-eight,  or  other  field  officer  beyond  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

The  leading  features  of  these  regulations  are  substantially  as  follows  : 
There  shall  be  a  limit  to  the  age  at  which  every  officer  shall  retire.  The 
number  of  field  officers  of  the  line  is  more  than  doubled  ;  the  number 
of  captains  reduced,  and  the  rank  of  second-lieutenant  abolished.  But 
lieutenants  for  the  first  three  years'  service  will  have  the  former  pay  of 
second-lieutenants  only.  Any  officer  who  is  unfit  for  duty  in  any  rank 
will  be  immediately  reared.  A  lieutenant  or  captain  who  does  not  re- 
ceive half-pay  promotion  must  retire  (except  in  the  engineers)  at  forty. 
A  major,  (whose  rank  corresponds  with  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  our 
service,)  at  forty-eight ;  a  lieutenant-colonel,  (colonel  in  our  service,)  at 
fifty-five ;  a  major-general,  (the  English  colonel  corresponds  with  our 
brigadier-general,)  at  sixly-two ;  and  a  lieutenant-general,  at  sixty- 
seven.  The  only  exception  to  the  retirement  of  all  field  officers  at  fifty- 
five  is  in  the  case  of  an  officer  employed  before  the  enemy,  and  while 
so  employed  he  is  eligible  for  promotion.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  employment  of  surplus  field-officers  with  the  staff,  militia,  etc,  and, 
in  addition  to  age,  continuous  non-employment  of  such  officers  will  in- 
volve compulsory  retirement  after  a  limited  number  of  years.  To  se- 
cure still  further  rapidity  in  promotion,  and  the  command  of  troops  by 
younger  officers,  certain  pecuniary  inducements  are  offered  for  vol- 
untary retirements,  such  inducements  being  governed  by  the  length  of 
service. 

The  adoption  of  these  regulations  was  necessarily  the  cause  of  great 
commotion  in  the  British  army.  The  immediate  retirements  following 
were  fifty-five  generals,  sixty-six  lieutenant-generals,  and  thirty-four 
major-generals,  not  mentioning  those  of  inferior  grades,  to  make  room 
for  younger  and  more  available  men.  The  government  had  recognized 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  was  in  danger,  and 
that  extreme  means  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

Measures  so  radical  as  these  would  be  impracticable  in  our  service  ; 
the  greater  portion  of  its  officers  would  be  retired  at  once.  Various 
plans  have  been  offered,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  Congress  will 
do  next  winter.  Compulsory  retirement  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  even, 
while  the*limit  of  four  hundred  is  continued,  will  not  meet  the  situation. 
An  unlimited  retired  list,  compulsory  retirement  at  sixty-two,  with  the 
continuance  of  other  existing  laws  on  this  subject  now  on  the  statute 
books,  would  give  relief,  though  plans  are  not  wanting.  Steps  should 
be  taken  without  further  delay  to  check  this  increasing  evil,  which 
threatens  the  vitality  of  our  small  military  establishment,  and  which,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  will  leave  it  with  a  body  of  deserving  but  super- 
annuated veterans  in  those  grades  where  active  and  energetic  young 
men  are  indispensable.  To  these  will  be  supplemented  the  young  men 
of  the  army,  but  with  a  lack  of  professional  interest,  and  little  hope  or 
ambition  for  the  future.  F.  K.  U. 

September  10,  1882. 

For  some  reason  the  Queen  is  not  fond  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.     It 
is  said  the  dislike  comes  from  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  her  German 
kinsfolk  when  the  British  Parliament  was  on  the  verge  of  joining  Den- 
mark against  the  aggressions   of   Prussia  and    Austria.     The   Queen 
quarreled  with  Palmerston  on  the  subject     The  night  after  Parliament 
broke  into  cheers  over  a  victory  of  the  Danish  fleet,  the  Queen  indig- 
nantly told  the  minister  that  if  such  an  affront  were  repeated,  she  would 
Termany,  and  remain  during   the  war.     To  which  Palmerston 
.-.r]y  responded  that  if  she  did  resolve  to  put  such  a  mark  of  indignity 
vi  -r  people^  she  would  never  be  permitted  to  return,  and  remem- 
lii story   of  her  predecessors,    the  Stuirts,    the  Qu 
more  about  quitting  her  realm. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Atalanta  Victorious. 

And  there  two  runners  did  the  sign  abide 

Foot  set  to  foot — a  young  man,  slim  and  fair, 

Crisp-haired,  well  knit,  with  firm  limbs  often  tried 

In  places  where  no  man  his  strength  may  spare  ; 

Dainty  his  thin  coat  was,  and  on  his  hair 

A  golden  circlet  of  renown  he  wore, 

And  in  his  hand  an  olive  garland  bore. 

But  on  this  day  with  whom  shall  he  contend? 

A  maid  stood  by  him  like  Diana  clad 

When  in  the  woods  she  fists  her  bow  to  bend, 

Too  fair  for  one  to  look  on  and  be  glad, 

Who  scarcely  yet  has  thirty  summers  had. 

If  he  must  still-  behold  her  from  afar  ; 

Too  fair  to  let  the  world  live  free  from  war. 

Now  through  the  hush  there  broke  the  trumpet's  clang 

Tust  as  the  setting  sun  made  eventide. 

Then  from  light  feet  a  spurt  of  dust  there  sprang, 

And  swiftly  were  they  running  side  by  side ; 

But  silent  did  the  thronging  folk  abide 

Until  the  turning-post  was  ieached  at  last, 

And  round  about  it  still  abreast  they  passed. 

But  when  the  people  saw  how  close  they  ran, 

When  half  way  to  the  starting-point  they  were, 

A  cry  of  joy  broke  forth,  whereat  the  man 

Headed  the  white-foot  runner,  and  drew  near 

Unto  the  very  end  of  all  his  fear  ; 

And  scarce  his  straining  feet  the  ground  could  feel, 

And  bliss  unhoped  for  o'er  his  heart  'gan  steal. 

But  midst  the  loud  victorious  shouts  he  heard 

Her  footsteps  drawing  nearer,  and  the  sound 

Of  fluttering  raiment,  and  thereat  afeard, 

His  flushed  and  eager  face  he  turned  around, 

And  even  then  he  ielt  her  past  him  bound 

Fleet  as  the  wind,  but  scarcely  saw  her  there 

Till  on  the  goal  she  laid  her  fingers  fair. 

There  stood  she  breathing  like  a  little  child 

Amid  some  warlike  clamor  laid  asleep, 

For  no  victorious  joy  her  red  lips  smiled. 

Her  cheek  its  wonted  freshness  did  but  keep ; 

No  glance  lit  up  her  clear  gray  eyes  and  deep, 

Though  some  divine  thought  softened  all  her  face 

As  once  more  rang  the  trumpet  through  the  place ; 

But  her  late  foe  stopped  short  amidst  his  course. 

One  moment  gazed  upon  her  piteously. 

Then,  with  a  groan,  his  lingering  feet  did  force 

To  leave  the  spot  whence  he  her  eyes  could  see  ; 

And,  changed  like  one  who  knows  his  time  must  be 

But  short  and  bitter,  without  any  word 

He  knelt  before  the  bearer  of  the  sword  ; 

Then  high  rose  up  the  gleaming,  deadly  blade, 

Bared  of  its  flowers,  and  through  the  crowded  place 

Was  silence  now,  and  midst  of  it  the  maid 

Went  by  the  poor  wretch  at  a  gentle  pace, 

And  he  to  hers  upturned  his  sad  white  face ; 

Nor  did  his  eyes  behold  another  sight 

Ere  on  his  soul  there  fell  eternal  night. 

—  William.  Morris. 


I  burn  to  tell  my  love  ;  to  call  her  mine  ; 

To  pour  upon  her  heart  the  fiery  tide 
That  fills  my  own  ;  to  open  my  soul's  shrine, 

And  show  her  her  own  image  deified. 
Oh,  you  should  see  her !    She  is,  of  all  queens 

That  drive  their  chariots  over  bleeding  hearts, 
The  loveliest  one  !     Not  by  her  sex's  means 

She  won  her  throne.     She  has  no  need  of  arts. 
Born  to  enslave,  she  conquers  with  a  glance; 

All  blandishments  and  subtle  wiles  disdains  ; 
A  heretic  to  the  antique  romance, 

To  know  she  is,  is  knowing  that  she  reigns. 
Like  the  phosphoric  trees  in  forests  dark, 

She  lights  all  hearts,  and  yet  herself  is  cold  ; 
And  woe  to  him  who.  dazzled  by  the  spark, 

Hopes  for  a  heat  her  heart  can  never  hold. 
But  she  is  beautiful  !     No  vocal  dream 

Warbled  in  slumber  by  the  nightingale 
Can  match  her  voice's  music.     Sculptors  seem, 

When  most  inspired,  to  copy  her — and  fail  I 
To  gaze  on  her  is  song  unto  the  sight ; 

A  harmony  of  vision,  heaven-sent, 
Where  all  the  tones  of  human  charms  unite. 

And  are  in  one  majestic  woman  blent 
But  once  I  thought  she  loved  me.     Bitter  hour. 

Whose  mingled  joy  and  torment  haunt  me  still! 
Her  eyes  look  out  Irom  every  starry  flower ; 

I  hear  her  mocking  laugh  in  every  rill. 
'Twas  in  the  autumn  woods  we  rode  one  morn 

To  hunt  the  deer,  with  wild  and  willing  steeds. 
The  young  wind  gayly  blew  his  mellow  horn, 

And  beat  the  tangled  coverts  of  the  reeds. 
The  golden  elms  tossed  high  their  lucent  leaves, 

While  on  their  giant  boles,  so  rough  in  form, 
The  rugged  bark  stood  out  in  corded  sheaves, 

Like  muscles  swoln  in  wrestling  with  the  storm. 
A  sudden,  wayward  fancy  seized  us  here 

To  pause  and  act  a  leafy  masquerade. 
No  idle  tongues  nor  curious  eyes  were  near, 

And  silent  splendor  filled  the  sunlit  glade. 
So,  gathering  armfuls  of  the  autumn  vines, 

I  wove  their  red  ropes  round  the  passive  girl, 
Looping  the  tendrils  of  the  blushing  vines 

Round  arms,  and  head,  and  each  escaping  curl. 
Then  through  her  horse's  mane  that  blackly  shone 

I  plaited  mosses  long  and  leaden-hued. 
Until  she  seemed  like  some  young  Amazon, 

Chained  by  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood. 
O  mockery  of  conquest  !     Hidden  sting  ! 

0  triumph  treacherous  as  the  sleeping  seas  ! 
She  played  the  captive — /,  the  victor-king, 

Threading  triumphal  arches  throagh  the  trees. 
Sudden,  with  one  wild  burst  of  regal  might, 

She  flung  her  fluttering  fetters  to  the  wind  ; 
She  and  her  steed,  with  bound  of  fierce  delight, 

Dashed  through  the  crashing  boughs  that  closed  behind  - 
And  so  she  vanished.     From  the  distance  dim 

Her  scornful  laughter  floated  to  my  ear  ; 
A  jest  for  her — for  me  a  funeral  hymn. 

Sung  o'er  a  love  that  froze  upon  its  bier. 
How  shall  I  conquer  her?     Since  that  cursed  day 

Her  image  stands  between  me  and  the  world  ; 
Around  my  cup  of  life  where  flowers  should  lay,  (sic) 

Forbidding  me,  a  poisoned  snake  is  curled. 
As  heron  chased  by  hawk  I  soar  through  space. 

The  fatal  shafts  of  her  disdain  to  shun. 
And  seek  the  clouds  ;  but  vain  the  dizzy  race — 

1  find  her  still  between  me  and  the  sun. 
O  queen  !  enthroned  upon  an  icy  height, 

What  holocaust  does  thy  proud  heart  desire? 
When  will  it  flame  like  beacon  through  the  night 

With  fiery  answer  to  another's  fire? 
Ah  !  why  so  cold — so  ever  cold  to  me? 

I  chafe — I  chafe  all  day  from  dawn  to  dark, 
As  chafes  the  wave  of  Adria's  glowing  sea 

Against  the  pulseless  marble  of  Saint  Mark. 

— Fitz-James  O'Brien. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"The  Slaves  of  Paris "  is  one  of  Gaboriau's  most  exciting  romances. 
As  usual,  the  plot  turns  upon  crime  and  its  detection.  The  series  in 
which  a  translation  of  this  novel  has  just  been  made  now  contains 
nearly  all  of  Gaboriau's  stories,  and  the  remainder  will  follow  at  short 
intervals.  They  are.  as  a  rule,  reasonably  well  translated.  Published 
by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Fair  Philosopher"  is  another  novel  by  Henry  Dauge,  who 
wrote  a  book  ("  The  Georgians  "J  of  ephemeral  popularity  a  year  ago. 
The  present  volume  is  not  equal  to  the  former  in  either  material  or 
management  It  details  the  loves  of  two  young  girls  ;  contains  three 
threadbare  "situations,"  one  of  which  is  a  runaway  incident,  and 
another  a  fire  rescue.  The  book  continually  displays  the  faults  of  a 
person  struggling  with  a  defective  education  and  "  Chautauqua  "literary 
clubs.  Published  by  G.  W.  Harlan  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Billings,   Harbourne  &  Co. 

Miss  Oakey  (since  become  Mrs.  T.  W.  Dewing)  last  year  wrote  a  lit- 
tle book  entitled  "  Beauty  in  Dress,"  which  gained  instant  popularity. 
It  was  a  book  not  alone  for  one  season,  but  for  all  times  and  fashions. 
She  has  now  devoted  herself  to  the  subject  of  home,  and  has  just  issued 
another  little  volume.  It  is  called  "Beauty  in  the  Household,"  and 
displays  as  much  good  sense  and  good  taste  as  did  the  former  book. 
It  is  cleverly  illustrated  by  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  51. 

The  latest  number  of  Rolfe's  series  of  Shakespeare's  works  is  "Troilus 
and  Cressida."  As  this  play  is  unfit,  through  obvious  reasons,  for 
school  use  or  social  reading,  the  editors  have  refrained  from  the  expur- 
gation which  has  characterized  the  other  volumes  of  this  series.  The 
comments  by  great  authors,  which  are  published  in  the  introduction, 
are  valuable  and  interesting.  As  in  former  instances,  the  notes  are 
passable,  although  defective,  and  with  too  great  an  absence  of  word 
derivation.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  56  cents. 


Chase  and  Stuart's  classical  series  have  hitherto  been  popular  in 
schools  by  reason  of  their  compact  form,  typographical  excellence,  and 
good  vocabularies.  But  the  notes  which  accompany  them  show  great 
incorrectness  and  inadequacy.  These  two  editors  have  now  published 
'^A  First  Latin  Book"  and  "A  Latin  Reader."  Of  the  two  the  for- 
mer is,  of  course,  the  more  important ;  the  latter  is  made  up  of  twenty- 
five  fables,  as  many  anecdotes,  and  a  few  Homeric  legends,  all  graded 
with  regard  to  successive  progress  in  increasing  difficulties  ;  the  notes 
accompanying  it  are  perhaps  a  slight  improvement  on  those  of  the  other 
works.  But  in  "  A  First  Latin  Book  "  we  find  the  same  old  faults  ex- 
emplified. The  book  is  a  model  as  regards  neatness  and  convenience  ; 
but  that  is  all.  It  is,  like  the  others,  only  the  result  of  judicious  hack 
work.  The  neatness  of  tables  and  paradigms  is  gratifying  to  the  eye, 
but  the  entire  system  is  old-fashioned  and  antiquated.  The  new 
methods,  which  philology  has  shown  to  be  the  only  true  ones,  have 
swept  away  the  cumbrous  "  declension  "  and  "conjugation"  system, 
so  that  they  flourish  only  among  pedagogues  who  know  not  the  light  of 
modem  days.  The  division  of  verbs  and  substantives  into  their  various 
vowel  classes  is  a  revolution  which  has  done  much  to  secure  a  more 

royal  road  "  to  Latin  than  before  existed.  The  present  volume  will 
prove  useless  in  a  short  time,  and  will  be  relegated  to  the  shelves  which 
hold  musty  "Bullions."  "  Harknesses,"  and  "Anthons."  Published 
by  Eldridge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1 
each. 

Announcements :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  publish  immediately 
"  Spoiling  the  Egyptians  ;  A  Tale  of  Shame:  Told  from  the  British 

Blue-books,"  by  J.  Seymour  Keay. J.    B.  Lippincotf  &  Co.  will 

soon  publish  a  complete  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  T.  Buchanan 

Read. O'Donovan's  book  on  Central  Asia  is  to  be  published  this 

month  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  under  the  title  of  "Merv;  a  Journey 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Independent  Turkestan,  and  Five  Months' 

Residence  in  the  Tekke  Country." Captain  Richard  F.  Burton's 

long-promised  work  on  the  sword  will  have  for  its  full  title.  ' '  The  Book 
of  the  Sword  ;  being  a  History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  from  the 
Earliest  Times."     It  will  be  published  this  winter  in  small  quarto,  with 

about  four  hundred  illustrations. A  volume  which  promises  to  be 

a  charming  holiday  gift  is  W.  J.  Linton's  "  Rare  Poems  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries." Two  editions— one  in  paper 

and  one  in  cloth — of  Mary  Shelley's  "  Frankenstein  "  are  to  be  brought 

out  by  J.  W.  Lovell  &  Co. A  little  volume  on  "  Greek  Wit  "  has 

lately  been  brought  out  in  London  by  F.  A  Paley. The  next  vol- 
ume of  the  "  No  Name"  novels  is  to  bear  the  suggestive  title  of  "  Her 

Crime." The   new   Hawthorne  romance  is  rapidly  getting  into 

type,  and  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  of  about  the  length  of  "  Septimius 

Felton." R.  Worthington  is  preparing  a  handsome  new  uniform 

edition  of  Hazlitt's  works ;  also  a  fine  standard  edition  of  Lavaier's 
"Physiognomy."  He  has  ready  a  revised  edition  of  Chambers' Ety- 
mological Dictionary. Susan.  Coolridge  has  translated  Theophile 

Gautier's  "  Household  of  Pets,"  and  it  will  be  published  soon  by  Rob- 
erts Brothers.  This  firm  also  announce  "  Art  and  Nature."  a  series  of 
letters  from  Italy  by  Eugene  Benson;  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Don 
Quixote,"  a  volume  uniform  with  the  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of  George 
Eliot,"  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford's  first  juvenile,  "Hester 
Stanley  at  St  Marks." Disgusted  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepard's  an- 
nounced intention  to  reprint  Thackeray's  earlier  uncollected  writings, 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  have  resolved  to  forestall  him.  They  will  soon 
publish  with  such  editorial  supervision  as  may  seem  advisab.e  all  of  his 
writings  they  possess  that  they  have  never  yet  suffered  to  be  reprinted, 
considering  them  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  ephemeral  style,  or 
on  topics  of  the  moment,  to  be  unsuitable  for  publication  in  a  perma- 
nent form. Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert  announce  that  on  Saturday, 

October  14th  they  will  resume  the  publication  Plymouth  Pulpit,  the 
weekly  pamphlet  edition  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  sermons. 


Miscellany  :    The    late    Dean    Stanley    commended    Hawthorne's 
"  Marble  Faun  "  as  the  best  hand-book  to  Rome  ever  published  in  the 

English  language. Doctor  P.  PopofF  has  an 'article  in  the  Critic 

of  September  9,  showing  to  what  extent  American  literature  is  read  in 
Russia.  Longfellow  heads  the  list  of  American  poets  whose  works 
have  been  translated  into  the  language.  Cooper's  Indian  tales  are  bet- 
ter liked  than  any  other  foreign  novels  ;  and  there  are  few  educated 
Russians  who  have  not  read  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  also  are  popular  among  the  subjects  of 
the  Czar. The  Harpers  have  begun  the  publication  of  cheap  nov- 
els in  a  new  form  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library.  It  has  a  two-col- 
umn page  the  size  of  that  of  their  former  "  Library  of  Select  Novels," 
and  a  neat  and  ornamental  cream-colored  cover.     Mr.  W.  E.  Morris's 

Heaps  of  Money"  is  the  first  volume  in  this  series. Mr.  James 

Simson,  who  is  known  as  a  writer  on  the  Gypsies,  has  just  published 
in  England  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  the  long-debated  statement  that 
theauthorof  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  belonged  to  the  Gypsy  race. 

Mr.  Henry  James  is  engaged  in  writing  a  play.     As  his  work  is 

usually  as  little  dramatic  as  may  be,  the  result  of  this  effort  will  be 
looked  for  with  much  curiosity. The  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley  re- 
cently wrote  of  Herbert  Spencer's  system  of  philosophy  as  filling  "sev- 
eral yards  of  shelf  in  most  public  libraries."  The  author,  apparently 
shocked  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement,  wrote  a  note  declaring 
that  only  two  feet  was  the  actual  space  covered  by  his  thirty  years  of 

philosophical   work. The  sale   of  the  late  W.   H.    Ainsworth's 

library  realized  only  twenty-three  hundred  dollars,  most  of  the  books 
bringing  small  prices.  The  lot  consisting  of  Cruikshank's  pencil  draw- 
ing illustrative  of  Ainsworth's  novels,  with  nineteen  autograph  letters 
explanatory  of  the  drawings,  brought  the  highest  price  obtained — one 

hundred  and  eighty  dollars. In  the  second  of  "The   Browning 

Society  Papers" — a  magazine  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages,  just 
published  in  London  at  the  extraordinary  price  of  $2.50— the  Rev.  J. 
Kirkman  advises  the  student  of  Browning  to  begin  not  with  the  longer 
poems,  but  with  "  Rabbi  Ben  Eyra."  thence  proceeding  to  "Prospice," 
"Childe  Roland."  "  Abl  Vogler,"  nnd  "Caliban."  Mr.  Kirkman 
cl  lims  tor  Browning  "  the  distinction  of  bang  the  greatest  Christian 
I  poet  we  ever  had." 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"Send  Mr.  Eunyan  out  here,"  was  the  indignant 
demand  of  a  Boston  reporter,  who  was  stopped  at 
the  door  and  told  that  his  "professional"  card  was 
not  equivalent  to  a  complimentary  ticket  to  a  pano- 
rama of  "  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

While  Cockbum  was  at  the  bar  he  defended  a  pris- 
oner, who,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  on  the  17th  of  the  next  month.  The  con- 
vict, after  his  condemnation,  reproached  his  counsel 
for  having  failed  to  get  justice  done  him.  "Never 
mind  that,"  said  Cockbum  ;  "  have  a  little  patience, 
and  justice  will  be  done  you  on  the  17th." 


Oscar  Wilde,  talking  of  Southern  plantation  life, 
says  :  "I  was  once  sitting  on  the  portico  of  a  coun- 
try-house, with  a  young  lady,  admiring  the  beauty 
of  a  limpid  stream  under  the  rays  of  the  moon,  and 
I  said  to  the  young  lady :  '  How  beautiful  is  the 
moonlight  falling  on  the  water  ! '  '  It  is  beautiful, 
indeed,'  she  replied  ;  'but  ah,  Mr.  Wilde,  you  ought 
to  have  seen  it  before  the  war  ! '  " 


It  was  the  not  uncommon  characteristic  of  two 
famous  wits  who  belonged  to  the  Punch  set  that  they 
said  the  good  thing  that  rose  to  their  lips,  without  in 
the  least  considering  who  might  be  wounded  thereby. 
The  wit  of  one,  however,  was  peculiarly  waspish. 
On  one  occasion,  "at  the  club,"  he  was  railing 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  sneering  at 
its  professors.  At  length  his  friend  lost  all  patience 
with  him,  and  protested  :  "Come,  now,  don't  be  un- 
just. For  ray  part,  I  feel  such  a  great  respect  for 
some  of  the  members  of  that  ancient  church  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  become  a  Roman  myself."  "Do," 
replied  the  wasp,  preparing  for  a  personal  sting,  in 
which  a  portrait  will  be  recognized,  "  do  ;  and  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you  will  begin  ■with your  nose," 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Blank  was  one  of  the  most  bashful 
men  in  the  profession,  and  was  constantly  getting 
into  scrapes  through  his  nervous  mistakes.  At  one 
time  he  rose  in  his  pulpit  to  give  out  the  hymn, 
"  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,"  and,  after  clear 
ing  his  throat,  he  struck  a  high  pitch  of  voice,  and 
began  solemnly  :  "  This  world  is  all  a  floating  shoe." 
Everybody  smiled  except  the  deacons,  and  the  minis- 
ter was  covered  with  confusion  as  he  began  again  : 
"  This  world  is  all  a  shouting  flow."  This  only  m.n^e 
matters  worse,  and  the  unhappy  man  cleared  his 
throat  with  tremendous  force,  and  began  once  again: 
"  This  world  is  all  a  floating  she."  Then  he  slammed 
the  hymn-book  down,  and  wiping  his  clammy  brow, 
said  :  "  Brethren,  for  some  reason  I  can  not  read  that 
hymn  as  it  should  be  read  ;  we  will  omit  it,  and  the 
choir  will  please  sing  the  grand  old  lines  beginning  : 
"  Just  as  I  am  without  one  flea." 

An  old  Scottish  dame,  rather  too  fond  of  "the 
mountain  dew,"  was  one  day  "unco  drouthie,"  and 
without  funds  wherewith  to  provide  "a  drappie." 
She  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  it  on  credit 
from  a  public  house  near  ;  so,  summoning  her  little 
granddaughter,  she  said:  "Lassie,  gang  round  to 
Donald  MacCallum  and  bring  me  a  gill.  Tell  him 
I'll  pay  him  i'  the  morning."  Back  came  the  damsel 
with  a  refusal.  Donald  declined  to  part  with  his 
whisky  without  cash.  Eager  and  irritated,  the  old 
woman  cast  about  for  some  means  of  "raising  the 
wind,"  and  her  eye  fell  upon  the  family  Bible.  "  Here, 
lassie,"  she  said,  "  gie  him  this,  and  tell  him  to  keep 
it  until  I  bring  the  siller."  Off"  went  the  little  mes- 
senger, who  soon  returned,  however,  bearing  the  Bi- 
ble. Donald  was  obdurate.  "He  s^ys  he  maun 
hae  the  bawbees  first,  granny."  With  an  angry 
snort,  the  old  grandmother  threw  up  her  arms  and 
exclaimed,  "  Losh  !  did  onybody  ever  hear  the  like 
o"  that?  The  man  will  neither  tak  my  word  nor  the 
word  o'  God  for  a  gill  o'  whusky !  " 


M.  Parmentier,  in  1783,  introduced  potatoes  into 
France  in  a  novel  manner.  Having  planted  a  con- 
siderable breath  of  potatoes  at  Montreuil.  near  Paris, 
he  gained  an  audience  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. , 
in  the  course  of  which  he  inspired  his  majesty  with 
ideas  of  the  value  of  the  potato.  ' '  But  how  are  we 
to  make  people  eat  what  they  are  prejudiced  against  ?  " 
inquired  the  king.  "Sire,  if  your  majesty  will  gra- 
ciously afford  me  a  little  aid,  that  prejudice  shall  be 
removed,"  replied  Parmentier.  "  Toovercome  preju- 
dice is  difficult ;  but  how  can  I  aid  you,  M.  Par- 
mentier?" "If  your  majesty  •will  graciously  order 
that  a  soldier  shall  mount  guard  in  my  potato-field 
at  Montreuil,  potatoes  shall  be  all  the  fashion  in  less 
than  six  months."  The  king  laughed,  and  granted 
Parmentier's  request.  Thenceforward  a  military  guard 
might  be  seen  promenading  with  measured  step  the 
naturalist's  potato-field.  How  precious  must  that 
blue-flowered  plant  be,  thought  the  lookers-on.  No 
more  fear  of  leprosy — no  more  dread  of  poisoning. 
The  highest  people  in  France  were  proud  to  eat  po- 
tatoes. 


THE     LATEST    VERSE. 

Mithras. 
When  his  eyes  upon  her  be 

She  trembles — for  she  is  not  fair — 
And  scarce  she  would  that  he  should  see 

The  absence  of  all  beauty  there. 

When  his  lips  her  fingers  press, 

Can  she  sigh  with  such  a  care? 
Ah,  no  ;  for  in  that  dear  caress 

She  knows  her  blest  and  feels  her  fair. 

When  his  arms  about  her  meet, 

Then  she  breathes  diviner  air  ; 
With  his  heart  her  pulses  beat. 

Blooms  her  soul  and  makes  her  fair. 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  in  the  Bazar. 

Fallow. 
I  like  these  plants  that  you  call  weeds- 
Sedge,  hardhack,  mullein,  yarrow — 
That  knit  their  roots,  and  sift  their  seeds 
Where  any  grassy  wheel-track  leads 
Through  country  by-ways  narrow. 

They  fringe  the  rugged  hillside  farms, 

Grown  old  with  cultivation, 
With  such  wild  wealth  of  rustic  charms 
As  bloomed  in  Nature's  matron  arms 

The  first  days  of  creation. 

They  show  how  Mother  Earth  loves  best 

To  deck  her  tired-out  places  ; 
By  flowery  lips,  in  hours  of  rest. 
Against  hard  work  she  will  protest 

With  homely  airs  and  graces. 

You  plow  the  arbutus  from  her  hills  ; 

Hew  down  her  mountain-laurel  : 
Their  place,  as  best  she  can,  she  fills 
With  humbler  blossoms  ;  so  she  wills 

To  close  with  you  her  quarreL 

She  yielded  to  your  axe,  with  pain, 

Her  free,  primeval  glory  ; 
She  brought  you  crops  of  golden  grain  ; 
You  say,  ' '  How  dull  she  grows !  how  plain  !  "- 

The  old,  mean,  selfish  story. 

Her  wildwood  soil  you  may  subdue, 

Tortured  by  hoe  and  harrow ; 
But  leave  her  for  a  year  or  two, 
And  see — she  stands  and  laughs  at  you 

With  hardhack,  mullein,  yarrow. 

Dear  Earth,  the  world  is  hard  to  please ! 

Yet  heaven's  breath  gently  passes 
Into  the  life  of  flowers  like  these  ; 
And  I  lie  down  at  blessed  ease 

Among  thy  weeds  and  grasses. 

— Lucy  Larcom  in  October  Atlantic. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the'.Care  and  Treatment  of  men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


11  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
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HE  PROPRIETAR  Y  INSTITUTION 


called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYIOI,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1S82,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  at'ractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLA1CK,  91.  D. 

References— Dr.  I..  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  «..  A.  ShHrtlcflr,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


On  a  Picture  at  Dresden. 
True,  true,  very  true  ;  but  you  see 
It's  no  use  to  argue  with  me. 
Ascetical  scruples  !     Fiddle-de-dee  ! 
She's  there — in  the  Dresden  gallery — 
'  A  Girl  with  a  Candle  " — 19  C. 

And  any  one  worthy  to  loosen  her  sandal 
Would  give,  though  a  belted  earl, 

His  total  possessions  to  blow  out  her  candle, 
I  tell  you,  and  kiss  that  girl ! 
— Ernest  Radford  in  New  York  Tribune. 

What  is  Death  ? 
Looking  on  a  page  where  stood 
Graven  of  old  on  old-world  wood 
Death,  and  by  the  grave's  edge  grim, 
Pale,  the  young  man  facing  him. 
Asked  my  well-beloved  of  me 
Once  what  strange  thing  this  might  be, 
Gaunt  and  great  of  limb. 

Death,  I  told  him  ;  and,  surprise 
Deepening  more  his  wildwood  eyes, 
(Like  some  sweet  fleet  thing  whose  breath 
Speaks  all  spring,  though  naught  it  saith,) 
Up  he  turned  his  rose-bright  face, 
Glorious  with  its  seven  years'  grace, 

Asking,  What  is  death  ? 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


STARCH. 
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A  devout  Christian  was  once  traveling  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  visited  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Approaching 
the  boatman,  he  addressed  him  in  his  choicest 
Arabic,  and,  with  Bible  and  commentary  in  hand,, 
awaited  an  answer.  "Ah!  what  "smatter  "th  yer? 
Why  don't  you  talk  United  States?"  asked  the  man, 
contemptuously.  He  was  a  real  live  Yankee,  who 
was  picking  up  a  living  by  ferrying  tourists  across  the 
sea.  "  So,  this  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  devoutly  mur- 
mured the  searcher  after  knowledge.  "  Ya-a-s." 
"And  this  is  where  our  Saviour  walked  upon  the 
waters?  "  "  Ya-a-s."  "  How  much  will  you  charge 
to  take  me  to  the  exact  spot?"  "  Wa-al,  you 
look  like  a  clergyman,  an'  I  won't  charge  you 
nothin'."  The  devout  one  boarded  the  boat,  and 
at  last  was  pointed  ouf  where  the  miracle  is 
said  to  have  occurred.  After  gazing  at  the 
waters,  and  dividing  his  time  between  glances  at  his 
books  and  devout  ejaculations  of  satisfaction,  the 
searcher  signified  his  willingness  to  return.  "  Charge 
you  twenty  dollars  to  take  you  back,"  said  the  specu- 
lative Yankee.  "  But  you  said  you  wouid  charge 
nothing."  "  Naw,  didn't.  Nothin'  to  bring  you  out. 
Twenty  dollars  to  git  back."  "And  do  you  charge 
everybody  twenty  dollars  to  take  them  back?  "  asked 
the  astonished  searcher.  "  Ya-a-s.  That's  abaout  the 
figger."  "Well,  then,"  said  the  devout  one.  as  he 
went  down  into  his  clothes,  "  no  wonder  our  Saviour 
got  out  and  walked. " 


Storm  on   Lake  Asquam. 
A  cloud,  like  that  the  old-time  Hebrew  saw, 

On  Carmel,  prophesying  rain,  began 

To  lift  itself  o'er  wooded  Cardigan, 
Growing  and  blackening.     Suddenly,  a  flaw 

Of  chill  wind  menaced  ;  then  a  wild  blast  beat 

Down  the  long  valley's  murmuring  pines,  and  woke 
The  noon-dream  of  the  sleeping  lake,  and  broke 

Its  smooth  steel  mirror  at  the  mountain's  feet. 

Thunderous  and  vast,  a  fire-veined  darkness  swept 
Over  the  rough  pine-bearded  Aaquam  range  ; 
A  wraith  of  tempest,  wonderlul  and  strange, 

From  peak  to  peak  the  cloudy  giant  stepped. 

One  moment,  as  if  challenging  the  storm, 

Chocoma's  tall,  defiant  sentinel 

Looked  from  his  watch-tower ;  then  the  shadow  fell, 
And  the  wild  rain-drift  blotted  out  his  form. 

And  over  all  the  still  unhidden  sun, 

Weaving  its  light  through  slant-blown  veils  of  rain, 
Smiled  on  the  trouble,  as  hope  smiles  on  pain  ; 

And,  when  the  tumult  and  the  strife  were  done, 

With  one  foot  on  the  lake  and  one  on  land, 
Framing  within  his  crescent's  tinted  streak 
A  far-off  picture  of  the  Melvin  peak, 

Spent  broken  clouds  the  rainbow's  angel  spanned. 
— John  Grecnleaf  Whittier  in  October  Atlantic. 

The  Damsel  of  the  Plain. 
When  Rowland  found  the  damsel  of  the  plain, 
Her  daffodil  crown  lit  all  her  shining  head  ; 
He  kissed  her  mouth,  and  through  the  world  they 
sped — 
The  beauteous  smiling  world  in  sun  and  rain. 
But,  when  long  joys  made  love  a  golden  chain, 
He  slew  her  by  the  sea  ;  then,  as  he  fled, 
Voices  of  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean  said  : 
"The  maid  was  Truth  ;  God  bids  you  meet  again. " 

Between  the  devil  and  the  deep  dark  sea 
He  met  a  foe  more  soul-compelling  still  ; 

A  feathered  snake  the  monster  seemed  to  be, 
And  wore  a  wreath  o'  the  yellow  daffodil. 

Then  spake  the  devil :  "  Rowland,  fly  to  me  ; 

When  murdered  Truth  returns  she  comes  to  kill." 
—  Theodore  Watts  in  London  Attenceum. 
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Mirrors,  Cornices.  Hardwood  Blantles.  Picture 
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California  Sugar  Refinery. 
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C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 
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Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 
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€.  ADOLPHE  low,  President. 
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Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,Engines — 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


What  the  New  York  Critics  Think  of  it 

Green  &  Thompson's  new  play  was  pr  >duced  on 
September  4th,  in  Haverly's  New  York  T.  eatre.  A 
few  extracts  from  the  principal  criticisms  may  in- 
terest California  readers.  Miss  Elmore  was  in  the 
title  role  and  gained  much  commendation.  The 
New  York  Sun  observes  :  "  '  Chispa'  is  intended  to 
be  the  mean1;  of  displaying  the  capabilities  of  Miss 
Marion  Elmore,  a  vivacious  young  woman  who  can 
talk  slang,  sing  passably,  and  dance  easily.  The 
scenes  in  the  four  acts  after  a  dismal  prologue  are 
laid  in  lumber-camps  of  California,  and  the  scenery 
is  not  the  least  of  the  elements  of  the  play.  There 
are  two  villains — one  with  some  signs  of  repentance 
and  the  other  unrelenting— besides  a  crazy  woman. 
The  latter  might  be  left  out  without  doing  harm. 
An  entirely  original  character  is  that  of  Indian  Jack, 
a  Piute,  who  kills  villains  in  the  nick  of  time  and  is 
otherwise  us'eful.  Incidents  follow  one  another 
quickly,  but  the  situations  might  be  strengthened 
the  last  two  acts.  The  play  will  probably  be  popular 
notwithstanding  its  weak  points." 

The  World  regards  it  as  a  comparative  success, 
and  thinks  better  of  its  merits.  It  says:  "The 
play  is  more  interesting  than  the  usual  run  of  spec- 
ialty plays.  There  is  one  entirely  new  character  in 
it— Indian  Jack,  highly  grotesque  and  comical,  with 
a  dash  of  sentiment  in  his  attachment  to  Chispa. 
Doc  Ton^s,  the  oracle  of  Bachelor's  Gulch,  is  another 
amusing  type  of  California  life.  Anastasia,  the  Doc's 
love,  is  also  a  funny  character.  Chispa,  too,  is  very 
interesting — a  wild,  wayward  girl,  yet  simple,  trust- 
ing, and  affectionate.  Zeke  is  a  brave,  true-hearted 
fellow,  but  the  dramatists  might  have  made  more  of 
him.  Chispa  is  a  part  which  suits  Miss  Elmore  ex 
actly.  The  villains  are  not  particularly  interesting 
but  are  necessary  to  the  plot.  Old  Calamity,  how- 
ever, as  the  crazy  widow  of  James  Downey  is  known 
at  Bachelor's  Gulch,  could  be  dispensed  with.  She 
might  have  died  in  the  prologue  unmourned." 

The  Dramatic  Times  thinks  that  the  authors  have 
successfully  suited  the  play  to  Miss  Elmore's  talents, 
and  commends  the  humorous  effects  :  "  In  two  re- 
spects it  is  better  than  most  of  the  recent  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  bouncing  barbarism  of  American  life. 
It  presents  one  entirely  new  character  in  the  person 
of  Indian  Jack,  and  it  deals  with  some  fresh  material 
in  the  shape  of-the  American  desert,  prairie  fever, 
etc.  In  writing  it,  Messrs.  Greene  and  Thompson  did 
not  depart  very  far  from  the  patent  rule  and  the 
patent  plot.  The  consequence  is  that  Chipsa  [sic] 
{by  the  way,  does  this  name  owe  its  derivation  to  buf- 
falo chips  with  which  the  heroine  is  surrounded  in  the 
first  act?)  is  involved  a  melodramatic  difficulty  from 
the  start  which  rather  overloads  her.  There  is  a  sub- 
stratum of  emotion  to  the  piece  that  if  it  had  been 
more  artistically  handled  by  the  playwrights  would 
have  made  "  Chispa  "  a  really  stirring  type  of  West- 
ern life.  As  it  is,  the  interest  reaches  its  height  in  the 
first' half  of  the  piece,  and  dies  off  in  the  last  half— 
an  almost  fatal  defect  of  construction,  that  is  only 
saved  from  being  fatal  in  representation  by  the  amus- 
ing character  of  the  principal  personages,  who  are 
more  strongly  contrasted  than  is  usual  in  this  kind  of 
play." 

The  Times  compliments  Miss  Elmore,  but  savagely 
condemns  the  play:  "This  funereal  work  found 
favor,  it  is  mentioned,  in  the  climate  of  California 
fact  which  is  thought  to  be  in  its  favor.  The  authors 
of  it,  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Greene,  are  spoken  of 
as  persons  who  understand  life  in  California.  If  the 
veracious  play-bill  of  Mr.  Haverly's  theatre  had  not 
enlightened  us  upon  this  matter,  we  might  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  authors  of  "  Chispa"  con- 
cocted their  drama  in  a  fit  of  sulphurous  melancholia. 
The  play-bill  declares,  however,  that  "  Chispa  "  is  a 
truthful  and  probable  play,  and  that  its  virtues  have 
been  cordially  recognized.  This  may  be  the  case, 
though  one  is  inclined  to  object  to  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  dying  and  murdered  people  exhibited,  like  a 
chamber  of  horrors,  in  its  prologue  and  four  acts. 
The  strictness  of  its  probability  is  also  questionable. 
The  lugubrious  trash'and  commonplace  which  over- 
load it  are,  moreover,  undoubtedly  too  obvious.  A 
backwoods  drama  ought  to  have  a  touch  of  the  fine 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  nature  in  it.  "Davy 
Crockett "  and  "  The  Danites  "  have  something  real, 
charming,  primitive  about  them— though  neither  is  a 
satisfactory  play.  But  "Chispa,"  and  trifles  of  its 
sort,  reveal  nothing  but  the  barrenness  of  theatrical 
buncombe.  They  are  peculiarly  depressing  when 
their  purpose  is  to  carry  the  merriment  and  lightness 
of  an  actress  like  Miss  Elmore.  Out  of  the  character 
of  Chispa— the  only  tolerable  thing  in  the  play — Miss 
Elmore  extracts  a  good  deal  of  frolic,  spirit,  and 
amusement." 

The  Tribune  is  more  severe  than  all,  and  seems 

to  allow  not  even  the  slightest  grain  of  favor  to  its 

plot  or  construction  :  "  It  is  a  melodrama  in  six  acts, 

and  it  tells  a  tiresome  and  highly  improbable  story, 

by  means  of  forced  incidents  capriciously  arranged 

and  diffusive  talk  poured  forth  in  prodigal  monotony. 

It  begins  with  starvation,  death,  robbery,  madness, 

nnd  a  prayer  which  closely  trenches  upon 

'."orence,  if  not  blasphemy.     It  subsequently  in- 

t'.vo  other  murders,  and  several  hairbreadth 


with  the  ginger  of  crime  and  gore.  Its  persons  are 
mostly  disagreeable  laborers,  who  work  in  mines,  and 
whose  appearance  is  suggestive  of  the  need  of  soap 
and  water.  Its  language  is  all  of  one  kind,  being  a 
verbose  and  ugly  compound  of  platitude  and  slang. 
lis  story,  divested  of  much  of  the  overwhelming  triv- 
iality and  commonness— which  apparently  are  put 
forward  as  expressive  traits  of  real  life— relates  to  a 
simple,  true-hearted,  rough  backwoodsman's  love  for 
a  girl  whom  he  has  adopted  and  reared,  and  who  is 
temporarily  alienated  from  him  by  contact  with  new 
companions  and  social  customs,  but  ultimately  recon- 
ciled and  restored  to  him.  This  silver  thread  of  ro- 
mance shines  very  dimly  in  the  web  of  coarser  strands 
with  which  it  has  been  so  needlessly  and  clumsily 
twisted.  To  discover  it  is  a  labor,  and  to  follow  it 
requires  patience  and  a  charitable  disposition  ;  for  the 
piece  is  full  of  incidents  and  language  that  prompt 
derision.  The  drama  is  dreadful.  All  civilized  per- 
sons must  hope  that  California  is  not  the  place  it  has 
been  represented  to  be  in  the  plays  concerning  it  that 
are  so  liberally  and  so  resolutely  inflicted  upon  the 
EasL  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  that  noble 
State  should  have  thus  been  singled  out  for  carica- 
ture, or  why  the  American  dramatist  must  needs  sup- 
pose that  people  are  interesting  according  to  the 
ratio  of  their  dirt,  ignorance,  turbulence,  and  slang. 
'  Chispa '  has  been  brought  forward  with  pretty 
scenery,  and  it  will  shortly  be  taken  on  the  road  with 
the  rest  of  the  rubbish  ihat  is  now  being  shot  through 
the  dramatic  sluice  of  the  New  York  theatres." 

The  plav.  despite  newspaper  condemnation,  seems 
to  be  drawing  gooa  houses. 


Obscure  Intimations. 
"A." — The  correspondent  who  wrote  us  some 
months  ago  concerning  a  certain  French  chanson  is 
informed  that  it  is  called  "  La  Romance  de  Margot." 
A  correct  rendering  of  the  mutilated  refrain  sent  us 
at  the  time  is  appended  : 

Pauvre  fillette, 
Que  je  regrette 
Le  temps  heureux  qui  n'  reviendra  plus  ; 
O  mon  village! 
O  mon  jcune  age ! 
O  mes  beaux  jours,  qu'etes  vous  devenus ! 

C'est  sur  l'herbage, 
Dans  un  village, 
Qu'  la  p'cit'  Margot  s'  depecha  d'  grandir ; 
Du  toit  champetre 
Qui  m'a  vu  naitre 
Je  garderai  toujours  le  souvenir. 
The  poem  is  somewhat  long.     It  will  be  sent  by 
mail  if  desired. 

Some  Santa  Cruz  Subscribers." — We  are  still  on 
the  hunt  for  the  poems  you  desire.     Be  patient. 

"The  Woman  who  Sang." — Accepted.  Will  ap- 
pear shortly. 

"  Carrie's  Love  Story." — Declined. 
"  The  Secret  of  a  Murder." — Declined. 
We  have  received  the  following : 

Editors  Argonaut:  Is  dearth  of  matter  your  reason 
for  publishing  such  stuff  as  fills  a  page  of  your  otherwise 
interesting  paper  every  other  week,  or  do  you  really  admire 
such  stuff?  But,  no,  I  will  not  insult  you  by  the  question. 
I  refer  to  the  contributions  of  the  person  who  styles  himself 
'■  Zulano,"  and  whose  predominating  characteristic  seems  to 
be  overweening  egotism  and  conceit,  and  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  superiority  to  the  "common  herd."  Occasion- 
ally he  succeeds  in  saying  something  rather  witty,  but  one 
must  wade  through  such  a  quantity  of  rubbish  to  discover 
it,  that  the  result  is  not  worth  the  effort.  Fl'lano. 

Dear  Foolano,  we  have  put  you  in  "  obscure  inti- 
mations," lest  from  your  guarded  language  Zulano 
should  discoverthat  you  do  not  like  him.  We  alwavs 
told  him  not  to  be  severe  on  the  "  common  herd. " 
But  as  we  belong  to  the  uncommon  herd,  our  withers 
are  unwrung.     Are  yours,  Foolano  dear? 

"  B.  G." — Your  description  of  a  steerage  passage 
to  Europe  is  most  graphic.  It  is  more— it  is  malo- 
dorous and  i  n  sec  life  rous.  But  the  Arqonaut  is  some- 
times read  at  Sunday  break  fast- tables.  We  would 
not  willingly  be  instrumental  in  placing  under  the 
nose  of  a  sensitive  eater  your  account  of  that  recep- 
tive barrel  in  the  steerage. 


By  reason  of  going  to  press  earlier  than  usual  this 
week,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  "Betsy  B.'s" 
letter  from  its  usual  place.  It  will  be  found  on  the 
fifth  page. 


CCXLVII.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six    Persons- 
September  24. 


■Sunday. 


Tomato  Soup. 

Fried  Tomatoes.      Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Quail  on  Toast. 

Spinach.     Green  Peas. 

Roast  Beefsteak. 

Potato  Salad. 

Rose  Souffle.     Strawberries. 

Apples,  Figs,  Grapes,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Peaches, 

Pears,  Gages,  and  Plums. 
Rose  Souffle.— Five  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  sep- 
erately  ;  two  tablespoonfuls  arrowroot,  wet  in  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water;  four  tablespoonfuls  powdered  su- 
gar ;  rosewater  flavoring.  Beat  the  sugar  into  the  whipped 
yolks,  and  into  the  whites  mix  in  the  arrowroot,  very  slowly, 
a  little  at  a  time  ;  flavor,  and  whisk  all  together.  Butter  a 
meat  mold,  pour  in  the  mixture  until  halfway  to  the  top, 
and  bake  half  an  hour.  If  quite  firm,  and  if  you  have  a 
steady  hand,  you  may  turn  it  out  upon  a  hot  dish,  as  it 
looks  much  nicer.  It  is  much  safer,  however,  to  leave  it  in 
the  mold.     It  must  be  served  at  once. 


—  It  is  astonishing  to  board  the  Alameda 
trains  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  and  see 
the  immense  crowds  which  are  all  bound  for  the 
popular  Terrace  Swimming  Baths.  The  trade  winds 
never  reach  Alameda,  and  consequently  the  locality 
of  the  baths  offers  the  moLt  salubrious  temperature 
for  swimming  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  beautiful 
autumn  afternoons  seem  to  especially  invite  a  sea- 
bath,  and  scores  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  ladies 
take  their  children  for  a  refreshing  dip.  Messrs. 
Haley  &  Edson  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
proprietors  of  other  establishments  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  for  many  years  borne  high  reputations  in 
this  community  as  business  men  of  integrity  and 
worth.  Their  extensive  capital  has  enabled  them  to 
fit  out  their  baths  in  a  style  which  is  unequaled  in 
the  country.  Expert  swimming  teachers  are  em- 
ployi-d,  the  late-t  stvles  of  bathing-suits  are  ever  on 
h  ind,  nnd  everything  conducive  to  a  thoroughly  fur- 
5-«  and>  m  <act.  »«  peppered  to  the  last  degree  ;  nished  establishment,  * 


—  We  adverted  to  the  fact  in  our  last 
issue  that  Colonel  Andrews  would  give  a  grand  ball 
at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  some  time  this  fall,  for 
the  veterans  of  the  late  civil  and  Mexican  wars.  Col- 
onel Andrews  is  himself  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
war,  having  commanded  a  company  during  that  con- 
flict. He  is  now  vice-president  of  the  organization 
of  its  veterans,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  securing 
the  home  and  farm  that  is  being  so  generously  pro- 
vided for  such  of  these  old  soldiers  as  may  need  a 
refuge  in  their  advancing  years.  There  is  no  other 
man  in  San  Francisco  who  can  do  this  thing  as  well 
as  he,  or  under  whose  management  the  affair  would 
have  such  absolute  guaranty  of  pecuniary  success 
So  confident  is  the  colonel  of  his  ability  in  this  line, 
that  he  guarantees  the  association  from  loss,  and 
generously  gives  them  the  entire  profit  of  the  venture, 
leaving  to  proper  committees  the  handling  of  the 
funds,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and  all  the  disburse- 
ments of  moneys— reserving  to  himself  the  direction 
and  control  of  all  details.  The  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
is  generously  donated  for  this  purpose,  and  affords 
not  only  a  splendid  dancing  hall,  but  a  magnificent 
gallery  for  those  who  may  desire  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle without  participating  in  it.  Colonel  Andrews 
intends  to  excel  himself  in  this  effort,  throwinghis 
Grant  reception  and  his  various  masquerades  entirely 
into  the  shade,  and  producing  an  entertainment 
which,  for  spectacular  display,  brilliancy  of  dress  and 
ornament,  and  in  all  the  particulars  that  go  to  make 
a  grand  ball,  excelling  anything  that  has  ever  been 
heretofore  attempted  upon  this  coast.  As  the  money 
to  be  realized  will  go  to  so  grand  a  charity  as  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  a  home  for  aged,  poor, 
and  invalided  soldiers,  no  one  of  our  wealthy  and 
generous  people  will  withhold  from  it  his  encour- 
agement. It  will  be  an  occasion  that  will  bring  to 
our  city,  from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  its  best  people, 
and  thus,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  contribute  to 
our  merchants,  hotels,  theatres,  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  large  profits  in  the  trade  and  expendi- 
ture incident  to  such  an  affairs.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  San  Francisco  il  it  had  in  it  more  men  as 
alive  and  public-spirited  as  Colonel  Andrews.  We 
need  stirring  up  occasionally,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  can  nnt  have  an  occasional  lark  that,  like  this, 
will  combine  business  with  pleasure,  and  out  of  the 
whole  bring  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  for  charity. 
It  was  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  III.  to 
make  Paris  the  pleasure  city  of  Europe.  By  making 
it  beautiful  and  attractive  he  rendered  it  the  resort  of 
the  mrmey-spenders  of  the  world,  and  Paris  found 
its  profit  in  the  pleasure  attractions  afforded  in  it 
When  ibis  scheme  shall  have  been  fairly  inaugura'ed 
and  shall  have  got  well  under  way,  we  hope  the  Col- 


onel will  find  every  aid  and  encouragement  that  so 
praiseworthy  an  undertaking  is  entitled  to,  for  weare 
quite  certain  that  it  will  be  an  occasion  which  the 
pleasure-loving  and  sight- seeing  part  of  our  commu- 
nity will  have  occasion  to  long  remember. 


—Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restores 
health  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     $1,  at  druggists. 

—  Good  health  is  impossible  when  the 
blood  is  impure,  or  when  it  is  thin  and  cold.  Under 
such  conditions  one  disease  after  another  is  devel- 
oped. Boils,  pimples,  headaches,  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matism, etc..  are  the  result  of  impure  blood,  and  the 
wisest  course  is  to  make  the  blood  pure,  rich,  and 
warm  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Teacher — Wanted,  by  a  young  lady  hav- 
ing  bad  several  years'  experience  in  public  school 
teaching,  a  few  pupils  ;  children  attending  public 
school  assisted  after  school  hours.  Address  Edu- 
cator, this  office. 


—  Would  not  be  without  Redding's  Russia 
Salve,  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  it     Price  25c. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.    "  Rough  on  Rats'.'' 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.  15c. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cab 

-  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  S26  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


-  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery, 


siberiaFbalsam 

IT   CURES 

CATARRH   AND   ASTHMA. 

ALSO, 

CROUP,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES  AND  PULMONARY  ORGANS, 

As  well  as  t  lie 

DISEASES   OF  THE  KIDNEYS   AND    URINARY   ORGANS. 


The  SIBERIAN  BALSAM  is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  and  pronounced  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  to  be  the  most  effective  for  the  diseases  above  enumerated  ever  used  by  them.  It  h^ts  never  failed  when 
taken  according  to  directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  reaches  the 
disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore  Throats,  and  Hoarseness 
relieved  at  once  and  cured  in  from  one  to  two  days. 

Clergymen,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  axd  Vocalists, 

Affected  with   HOARSENESS,  or   LOSS   OF   VOICE,   will  find  almost  instantaneous  relief  from  a 
single  dose  of  SIBERIAN  BALSAM. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT,  415  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 


SAN  FRAIVCISCO,  CAl. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  puollc  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH  ..STREET, 

And  inspect  their 


"Which   constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  shown  on  this  Coast,  and   whicn  cannot  be  excelled  for  Tariety  and  Bcanty  upon 

tills  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  snpply  their  Wants. 

TIIE   CALA.   FlRINiTILIifc  M'fc'tt  CO.,  320  1©  220  BFSI1  ST. 
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A  Conrse  of  Lectures  on  PHYSI- 
OGNOMY, by  M.  O.  STANTON,  will 
he  given  at  the  St.  Cloud,  No.  418 
Sutter  Street,  Monday  Evenings,  at 
8  o'clock.    Admission,  50  cents. 

A  Class  for  Teachers  and  others 
will  meet  at  Miss  Marwedel's  Kind- 
ergarten, 1S10  Sacramento  Street, 
on  Fridays,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 


^"  PKOHIIEITIOV   COXVE.VTIOV.— A  Call  for 

a  Stale  Convention. 

A  meeting  or  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Prohibition 
Convention,  in  July  last,  was  held  on  September  12,  1882, 
and  adopted  the  following: 

"The  emergency  provided  tor  by  the  State  Prohibition 
Convention,  of  July  n,  held  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  in  ban 
Francisco,  having  arisen,  the  Committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  hereby  reconvenes  the  said  Convention  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Hall,  San  Francisco,  September  28,  1S82,  at  10  a.m." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  terms  of  the  original  call,  as 
follows: 

"A  State  Convention  in  the  interest  of  prohibition  and 
reform  will  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  Hall,  232  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday,  July  n,  at  10  o'clock  a  m. 
The  attendance  of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  State  is 
desired  To  this  end,  ever}'  lodge  of  Good  Templars,  every 
branch  orzanization  of  the  Home  Protective  Association, 
every  divisi  n  of  the  Sons  ol  Temperance,  every  Loyal 
League,  every  W.  C.  T.  U.,  every  Band  of  Hope,  and,  in 
fact,  every  temperance  organization  favoring  prohibition, 
will  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  each. 

"  U  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  temperance  or  political 
organization  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
will  send  its  duly  elected  representative  to  the  Convention, 
as  very  important  matters  for  the  interest  of  the  cause  will 
be  discussed.  Mnisters  of  the  Gospel,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  in  good  and  regular  standing,  are  also  invited. 

"  By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

PROHIBITION  REFORM  PARTY'. 

"George  Morris,  Secretary." 

Organizations  not  represented  in  said  Convention  which 
areent.tled   under  terms  of  the  original   call   are   also  re- 


quested to  send  delegates. 


George  Morris,  Secretary. 


REV.  W.  R.  GOBER, 
W.  G.  SWAN, 

r.  h.  Mcdonald, 
r.  thompson. 


OOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH, 

_  PROF.    De     FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 

instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  !>  or  7  to  8  P.  m. 


WEST'S  SEW  ELECTUIC 

\I5ELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
k  Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
:elled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
rances.  They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  otner 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.  FIERCE  &  Son 
704  Sat  St..  San  Fran.  CJ, 


u 


SHERIFF'S  SALE-EXECUTION. 

J.    KOAS,   Plaintiff,  )  Justice's  Court, 

vs.  \  No.  13,091. 

CONRAD  HEROLD,  et  al.    )  Execution. 

NDER  AND  B  Y  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

Execution  issued  out  of  the  Justice's  Court  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  at- 
tested on  the  7th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above 
entitled  action,  wherein  J.  Boas,  the  above  named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  judgment  against  Conrad  Herold,  defendant, 
on  the  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the  sum  of 
$299.50,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  with  interest 
thereon  and  costs,  etc.,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant,  Conrad  Herold, 
had  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1882,  the  day  00  which 
the  hereinafter  described  property  was  duly  levied  upon  in 
the  above  entitled  cause,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  described  property  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Recorder  of  =aid  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Conrad  Herold,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  : 
Commencing  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Welch  Street,  at  a 
point  distant  40  feet  southwesterly  from  the  southerly  corner 
of  Welch  and  Zoe  streets  ;  thence  at  right  angles  southeast- 
erly 40  feet :  thence  at  right  angles  southwesterly  20  feet ; 
thence  at  right  angles  southeasterly  40  feet ;  thence  at  right 
angles  southwesterly  20  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  north- 
westerly 80  feet,  to  the  souineasterly  line  of  Welch  Street; 
and  thence  at  right  angles  northeasterly  along  said  south- 
easterly line  of  Welch  Street  40  feet  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning.    Being  part  of  loo-vara  lot  No.  163. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  the  16th 
day  of  OCTOBER,  18S2,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  that  day, 
xn  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Conrad  Herold,  had  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  1882,  the  day  on  which  the  above  prop- 
erty was  duly  levied  upon,  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may 
have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the  above  described 
property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States.  JOHN   SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 

JOS.   RoSENTH-L,   Att'y  for  Pl'ff. 
Sajj  Francisco,  September  23,  1882. 
23-3°-7-*4 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze.  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems.  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  iu  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  00. 

HAVE  INTRODUCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK.  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 


336    KEARNY    STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.  well  taken  care  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  and  can  give  references  dating  back  20  years 


OLIVE  OIL 

PUREST  AND   BEST. 
MOTTET'S  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

Insist  on  getting  this  genuine  and  warranted  pure  article. 
For  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 

WHITTIER,  FULLER  &  CO., 

Comer  Pine  and  Front  Streets San  Francisco. 


GASOLINE 

87°  GRAVITY, 
FOR  GAS   MACHINES. 

EASTERN    TO    A R  RITE. 


In  cans  and  cases 26  cents  per  gallon. 

In  bulk 22  cents  per  gallon. 

WHITTIER,  FULLER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns —  FaU  and  Winter  Styles. 

(TEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
^      AGENCY,  1»4  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


VACATION  WEEK! 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

MONTEREY. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 


T 


-HIS  IS  THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL 


place  on  the  Coast  for  parents  to  take  their  children 
during  the  coming  week.  Swings,  Sand-boxes,  beautiful 
Walks  and  Drives,  lovely  Groves  and  Flowers'  warm  Salt- 
water Swimming  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  only  opportunity  that  will  be  offered  to  give 
the  school-children  a  change  of  air  and  toutine  for  several 
months.  A  week  at  Monterey  for  the  young  folks  may  save 
many  weeks  of  sickness  and  scores  of  doctors'  bills.  The 
Fall  weather  at  Monterey  is  incomparably  lovely,  and 
beckons  the  adult  as  well  as  the  child  during  these  beauti- 
ful September  days. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  directors, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKK-KIVK    t!HI!(H. 


c 


HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  10)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  S'ntes  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  day  of  November,  1S82,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"  Dress   Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ores,  (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Eu^tles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

91BS.H.  II.  OBERafeCO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
33tt    Salter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  Elegant    Corset 
Order  for  $4. 


to 


JENNIE  E.  MacGOWAlY. 

Dress  and  Cloak  Maker. 


42S  Sntter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


f)0    NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

■*S  NITURE,  PIANOS,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks   and  Paintings,  with 

J.   H.    MOTT  &   CO., 

647    Market    St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,  airy  brick  building,  with  elevator.  MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 

'THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

•^      Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the   following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 

the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  7882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name.                               No.  Shares.  Amount. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $200 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  37  10,000  4,000  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   73  200  80  00 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   74  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   79  14,995  5i998  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  87  6,000  2,400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley 4  5  not  issued         2  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  995  do  398  00 

W.  W.  Dodge 6  5  do  2  00 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995  do  398  00 

E.  G-  Waite     8  5  do  2  00 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  2,495  do  998  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5  do  2  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995  do  398  00 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee —   13  2,495  do  998  00 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14  1,000  do  400  00 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15  2,000  do  800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16  1,000  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17  1.500  not  issued      600  00 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18  1,000  do  400  00 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19  2,000  do  800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee... .   20  1,000  do  .400  co 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee —  82  500  do  200  00 

Daniel  Gorham, •Trustee.-  23  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24  1,000  do  400  00 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25  2,000  800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26  500  not  issued      200  00 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500  do  200  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  28  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....   29  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 30  1,000  do  400  00 

L.  C-  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do  400  00 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do  200 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  Wilson 35  5  do  200 

Benj.  Teal  36  5  do  2  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53  1,000  40000 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56  1,000  not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..    57  3,000  do  1,200  OO 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do  1,200  00 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do  400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do  200  00 

Geo.  E.  Barnes,  Trustee..   62  200  do  80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do  40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee. 64  50  do  20  00 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..   65  50  do  20  00 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  50  issued  2000 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee...  67  50  not  issued       20  00 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250  do  100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee Si  250  do  100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do  400  00 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103  500  do  200  00 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no  500  do  200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100'  do  40  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  *tock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office. 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1S82,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary! 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


DANICHEFF  KID  GLOVE  FACTORY 


REMOVED  TO 
119   DUPONT  ST. 

Between  Post  and  Geary. 


GEO.  0.  SHREVE  &  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS.  WATCHES.  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

"And  'a  Babbled  o'  Green  Fields." 
1 '  As  the  night  wore  on,  it  grew  evident  that  his  mind  was 
wandering  ;  for  he  rapped  weakly  on  his  bed's  side,  and 
feebly  ejaculated:  'Two  sours!'  At  two  o'clock  and  ten 
minutes  he  smiled  sweetly  and  beckoned  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Theodore  Everdry,  the  mostassiduous  of  his  watchers.  Mr. 
Everdry  bent  quite  close  to  the  dying  man,  who  whispered, 
brokenly:  '  It's  slow — Teddy — too  slow:  reach  for — the — 
wine-card.'  And  so,  swan-like,  the  gentle  spirit,"  etc.,  etc. 
—Memoir  of  William   Waterproof,  Esq. 

"  Reach  for  the  wine-card,  Teddy," 
The  pace  becomes  too  slow  ; 
The  hours  begone  already 

Are  more  than  those  to  go. 
As  glum  as  ghosts  that  wander 

U  tinted  by  the  Styx, 
We  sit,  while  Chronos  yonder 
Marks  out  his  two-by-six. 
"  Reach  for  the  wine-card,  Teddy  ;  " 
We've  cracked  a  medley  sort, 
We've  tapped  the  Burton  heady, 

Uncapped  the  heavy  port ; 
Cliquot's  coquettish  matron 
Lies  deep  as  Dido's  dux, 
The  shrine  of  our  good  patron 

We've  reached— kind  Sanctus  Crux. 

"  Reach  for  the  wine-card,  Teddy  ;  " 

With  thee  'twas  always  so, 

While  yet  our  legs  were  steady, 

Askew'd  your  head-piece  go. 

For  thee  no  fields  Elysian, 

No  Heaven  Islamite, 
No  Paradise — a  vision 

Of  bloodless  anchorite. 
But  when  the  saga's  ended, 

And  sit  the  warriors  thralled, 
Valhalla's  heroes  splendid 

Will  hear  their  newest  skald. 
The  hours  begone  already. 

Are  more  than  those  to  go; 

Reach  for  the  wine-card,   Teddy, 

The  pace  becomes  loo  slow. 

— A.  E.    Watrous  in  Puck. 

Nocturne 
Out  in  the  yard  he  hears  the  boom 
Of  the  carpet  that  lay  in  the  sitting-room. 
And  shrilly  the  wife  of  his  bosom  calls 
Fur  the  calcimine  for  the  kitchen  walls. 
Out  in  the  wood-shed  the  old  white  hen 
Mocketh  the  patience  of  gods  and  men 
And  she  steadfastly  sitteth  Irom  morn  till  night 
With  misplaced  confider.ee  in  her  might, 
On  a  piece  of  brick,  a  broken  cob, 
A  boi  tie-neck,  and  a  bureau  knob, 
And  she  dreameth  the  day  is  near  and  sure 
When  she'll  brood  on  a  set  of  furniture. 
So  wi>e  men  have  studied  and  brooded  long, 
Trying  to  hatch  the  right  from  the  wrong. 
And  sage  politicians  have  talked  and  talked, 
And  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked, 
Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  buzz — buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  buzz ; 
But  it  won't  be,  and  isn't,  and  never  was. 
And  the  foolish  hen  and  the  man  of  brain 
Have  joined  at  last  in  the  sad  refrain  : 
"  Your  labor  is  lost,  your  argument  wrecked, 
If  your  major  premise  is  incorrect." 

— Hawkeye. 

Warning    to    Women. 
The  human  lungs  reverberate  sometimes  with  great 

velocity. 
When  windy  individuals  indulge  in  much  verbosity 
They  have  to  twirl  the  glottis  sixty  thousand  times  a 

minute, 
And  push  and  punch  the  diaphragm  as  though  the 
deuce  were  in  it.  • 

The  pharynx  now  goes  up  ; 
•    The  larynx,  with  a  slam, 
Ejects  a  note 
From  out  the  throat, 
Pushed  by  the  diaphragm. 

Andante  Pastorale. 
AMYNTAS. 

I  hear  the  sheep-bells  from  the  folds,  I  watch  the 
sparrow*  fluttering  ; 

I  hear  the  cricket  chirp  at  noon,  at  eve  the  bullfrog 
muttering  ; 

In  swaying  hammock  softly  wrapt,  I  doze  through 
noontide's  simmering  ; 

I  sit  with  Phyllis  on  the  stileat  twilight's  fading  glim- 
mering. 

DAPHNIS. 

To  sit  with  Phyllis  on  the  stile  I  am  no  wise  particu- 
lar, 

New  York  is  good  enough  for  me,  e'en  in  the  days 
canicular. 

When  Phoebus  drives  far  in  the  west  his  gold-fleeced 
fiery  flock  away, 

I  hie  me  to  Manhattan  Beach,  or  surge-beleaguered 
Rockaway. 

Within  the  waves  I  plunge  and  prance  with  large  an- 
tique simplicity 

Till  dinner  comes,  when  Burgundy  brims  over  my 
felicity. 

AMYNTAS. 

I  love  the  rustic  sights  and  sounds,  the  atmosphere 

so  tonic,  O, 
I  love  the  homely  rustic  fare 

DAPHNIS. 

And  I  prefer  Delmonico. 

AMYNTAS. 

O,  sweet  to  hear  on  cottage  roofs  the  gentle  raindrops 
pattering ! 

DAPHNIS. 

O,  sweet  to  hear  on  Long  Branch  pier  the  gentle 
maidens  chattering  ! 

AMYNTAS. 

O,  far  from  Newtown  Creek  and  far  from  Hunter's 

Point  pestiferous, 
How  sweet  to  lie  upon  the  hay  and  watch  the  flies 

igniferous. 

DAPHNIS. 

O,  far  from  fierce  mosquitoes  and  from  messes  indi- 
gestible, 

How  sweet  to  sup  at  Coney  Isle  on  all  good  things 
comestible ! 

AMYNTAS. 

I  hate  the  heated,  squalid  town,  the  hawker  bawling 
frightlully 

DAPHNIS. 

Put  I  contrive — my  wife's  away — to  pass  the  time  de- 
lightfully. 

AMYNTAS. 

mvell,  I  must  to  sun-screened  dells  and  scented 
hedges  flowery. 

DAPHNIS. 

-Oud-bye  ;  and  I,  cigar  in  mouth,  will  saunter  down 
the  Bowery.  — E,  M,  Kingsbury, 


AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA, 

For  Purifying  the  Blood. 


This  compound  of  the  veg- 
etable alteratives,  Sarsaparil- 
la,  Dock,  StilHngia,  and 
Mandrake,  with  the  Iodides 
of  Potash  and  Iron,  makes  a 
most  effectual  cure  of  com- 
plaints affecting  the  blood. 
It  purines  the  blood,  purges 
out  the  lurking  humors  in  the 
system  that  undermine  health 
and  settle  into  troublesome 
disorders.     Eruptions  on    the 

skin   are    the  appearance  at 

the  surface  of  humors  that  should  be  expelled  from  the 
blood.  Internal  derangements  are  the  determinat'on  of 
these  same  humors  to  some  internal  organ  or  urgar.s.  whose 
action  they  derange,  and  whose  substanee  they  disease  and 
destroy.  AVER'S  SARSAPARILLA  expelsthese  humors 
from  the  blood.  When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they 
produce  disappear,  such  as  Ulcerations  of  the  Liver,  Stom- 
ach, Kidneys,  Lungs,  Eruptions  and  Eruptive  diseases  of 
the  Skin.  Kose  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Ring- 
worm, Ulcers  and  Sores,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pain  in 
the  Bones,  Side  and  Head,  Female  Weakness,  Sterility, 
Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Emaciation,  and  General  Debility. 
With  their  departure  health  returns. 

PREPARED  BY 
DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 

Eyerybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody.Needs  It ! 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscref'ons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PKESERVA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  wortr,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written-  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  Jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK   SELF-FIEFS F1EVA- 

TIOX, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a  marvel  of  art   and   beauty,   warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance .  — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PE.4BOOY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  M.  11.  PARKER,  III.  !».. 

4  Bnllincli  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


FINE 


^TAILORING 


Suits. 

$30. 


Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

Suits, 
$40, 


TAILORING  » 

Cheapest   House,   J.    S.   HAND'S,  314    Kearny    Street. 

^TAILORING* 

JO      U  AMH     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  rl AINU,  314    KEARNY    ST. 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*■      liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


P 


OTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  9,)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ol 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Eighteenth  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


/CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

—  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
10th  day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2-.,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
GBIIIOH, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike  pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives— is  agreeable  to 

take,and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEGAL    NOTICES, 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VpEW  TEEATMENT  BY  IWBALA- 
ULl  tion.fort'onsnniptioo,  Astliuia, 
Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Nenralcia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Nervous  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEK,  Philadelphia,, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  byespresa,  ready  for  USE  AX 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL    iGT"  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 


From  the  First  District, 


HOX.    PAUL   NEUMANN. 


[Department  No.  7.] 

Iff    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

City  and   County   of  San   Francisco,  State   of 
California. 


^  Action  brought  "in  the  Su- 
perior Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Stat-  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Complaint 
filed  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francis- 
co, in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior 
Court . 


EMMA  J.    FAIRRAIRN, 
Plain  1  iff, 


NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRKAIRN 
Delendant. 


JTfE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

■*-  California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
EAIRN,  Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  appear 
in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answer  the  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons — if  served  within 
this  county;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days — or 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  of  this 
Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ant's willful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  of  the  parties  hereto  to  plaintiff.  Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  plaintiff  and  her  child,  and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.  Reference  to  the 
complaint  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said 
plaintiff  will  app[y  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de 
manded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seal-1  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerk. 

By  T-  D.   Rugglhs,  Deputy  Clerk. 


[Department   No.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S   SALE-EXECUTION. 

A.  F.  BENJAMIN,         "\ 
Plaintiff, 


JACOB   LEVY, 

Defendant. 


Superior  Court. 
!    (Late  4th  District  Court.) 
\  No.   22,467. 

EXECUTION. 


TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^^  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly 
attested,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above- 
entitled  action,  wherein  A.  F.  Benjamin,  the  above-named 
plaintiff,  obtained  a  Judgment  against  Jacob  Lew,  defend- 
ant, on  the  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the  sum  of 
52,327  97-100  U.  S.  Gold  Coin,  with  interest  thereon  and 
costs,  etc,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in 
and  to  the  here  nafter  described  property,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Recorder  of  said  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Jacob  Levy,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows  : 
Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  northerly  line  of  Tyler  Street, 
distant  165  feet  westerly  from  the  west  line  of  Franklin 
Street,  running  thence  westerly  along  said  north  line  of 
Tyler  Street  27  6-12  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  northerly 
120  feet ;  thence  at  right-angles  easterly  27  6-12  feet ;  and 
thence  at  right-angles  southerly  120'eet  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement. Together  with  the  dwelling  house  thereon 
and  its  appurtenances. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  28th 
day  of  August,  A.  D.  1382,  at  12  o'clock,  noon, of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Jacob  Levy,  had  on  the  first  day 
of  August,  1882,  the  day  on  which  said  judgment  was 
docketed  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  above-described  property,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

San  Francisco,  August  5,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff 

J.   B.   L.   Brandt,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
August  5,  12,  19,  26. 

NOTICE— The  above  sale  is  postponed  till  MONDAY, 
the  nth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882.  at  the  same  hour 
and  place.  JOHN  SEDGWICK, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and   County  of  San  Francisco. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  August  28,  1882. 

NOTICE— The  above  sale  is  postponed  till  MONDAY, 
the  25th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  at  the  same  hour 
andplace.  JOHN  SEDGWICK, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  September  n,  1882. 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions  ;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  Tutors  ;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers' Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  llyron  11.  SaV" 
;iSi'.  Manager,  19  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


uttgaut  BimQ& 

TIKE    BEST    -A-HSTjD    CHEAPEST    !£T_A-TTT:R..A.Ij   APERIENT   WATEE.. 

"SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,     SURE,     AND     GENTLE."— Prof.    Roberts,    F.R.C.P.    London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  A  BLUE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE   BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  Cal. 


<S>  THE    STUDENT'S 

PHOTOGRAPH  OUTFIT 

This  Scientific  production  cannot  fall  to  let  or  est, 
amuse  ami  instruct  every  pardon  who  sees  it.  With  It 
any  one  by  tallowing  the  directions, 

Can  Make  Their  Own  Photographs. 
It  contains  nil  of  the  needed  Chemicals  for  working; 
Printing  Frame-,  Silver,  Toning  and  Fixing  baths,  Albu- 
men Paper,  Mounting  Curds,  Ac,  Ac.  Everybody  wants 
0110.  Ilia  something  new.  and  not  only  does  It  furnish 
amusement  hut  bv  Its  use  the  njiemtnr  becomes  familiar 
with  many  lnloruatlng  chemical  experiments.  Packed 
securely  lii  a  neat  case  with  full  directions  which  ara  so 
simple  that  any  Boy  or  Girl  can.  with  a  little  study  an  J 
patluncomakoa  good  photograph.   Price  by  mall,  Fifty 

8enta.  Postage  stamps  taken.    World  Menur* 
p„  i22_NGB»a.u. Street,  New  York. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ct    jP»     Ki     K« 

Schedule  Time,   Monday,   May  15,  1882. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.3O  A.  M. 
*+  OO  P.  M. 
*4-30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
♦4.30  P.   M 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-CO  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"4.30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

g.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
XO.(  O  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5. 30  P-  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8,00  A.  M. 

3.00  V.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.00  P,  H. 
•4.30  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

•4.30  P  M. 
*8.00  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Antioch  and  Martii 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


J  Deming,  fcl  Paso  \  Express .... 

(and East )  Emigrant... 

(  Gait  and  j  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  j"  via  Martinez 

..Ions  

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

"  "      (ISundays  only) 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.  .Madera  and  Fresno. . . 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Hayw arils 


(  Ogden  and  1  Express 

i  East f  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  aad  Red  Eluff 

{Sacramento,  "1  via  Livermore, . 
Colfax,  and  >via  Benicia 
Alta )  via  Benicia 

..  Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


2.40  P.  M. 
'12.40  P.  M. 
fIO.  IO  A.  M, 

7.40  P.  M. 


II.40 


.  M. 


.(JSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
. .  Woodland 


..Willows  and  Williams. 


10.10  A.M. 
*io.  10  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*  12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  H. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

S.40  P-  M- 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

"12.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P-  "• 

4-IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P,  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  H, 

"lO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

*J2.40  P.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

*J.  40  P.  M 


RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing    Monday,    April    io,    1882,    and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  betwee-  .-"bird 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

( 

t9.30  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

"3.30  P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 

'5- 15  P.M. 

6.3O  P.  M. 

. 

j.30  A.  1 

3.40  a.  ; 

3.30  p.  i 
*-=5  P-  i 


>.40  A 
I-  30  P. 


M.     J 
M.     \ 


. .  San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


-Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . 


..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  }    *io.02  a.  m 


and  Salinas. 


6.40  A.  M. 
8.10  A.  M. 
9.03  A.  M. 
*I0.03  A.  H, 
"3.36     P.    M. 

t4-59  P.  M. 
6.00  p.  m. 

18.15  v  m. 


9  03  A. 

*  I0.02  A. 

*3-36  P- 
6.00  p. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 


BANKING. 


7 -HE   NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Eank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


HTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Agents. 


GEO.   W.  SPENCER, 


-     MANAGER. 


31G  California  Street,  San  Francesco. 


I  j..Hollisterand  Tres  Pinos..  J- 1*10"* 


D.4O  A. 
1-  30  P- 


(  Monterey,  WaLaonville,  Camp  i    . 
■j  Goodall,   Aptos,    Camp    San  V I   *' 
\  Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  J  I 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m, 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
;  also,  Pacific 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30, 
10.30,  n.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 
8.00,  9.30,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '16.30,  7.00,  *t7-3°.  8.00,  *t8-3o, 
g.oo,  *t9-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *T3-30, 
4.00,   ",4.30,  5.00,  *t5-3©,  6-oo,  *t6-3o,  7.00,  '8.00,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7-°°,  "7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  to.  30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  jn. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  iS.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  io.oo,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  5.00, 
•5.30,  6.00,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  "5.32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.32.  8.02,  8.32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  I0.32,  II.02,  II.32, 
I2.02,  12.32,  I.02,  I.32,  2.02.  2.32.  3.O2,  3.32,  4.O2,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6,02,  6.32,   7.02,    8.02,    9.32,   II.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i,    *5-5*.   6.xi,  6.51     7.51, 

8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51.   12-51.  i-Sij  2.51,  3-5i.  4-51,  "-Si. 

6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 
From  ALAMEDA— *5. 15,  '5.45,6.15,  7.10,  *t7-35.  8.io, 

*t8.35,  9.10,    'tg-35,   10.10,    *fio.35,  11.10,    12.10,    1.10, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *t4-35.  5-1°,  *T5-35,   6.10,  '16.35,   7.1=;, 

'T7-35.  g^s,  10.45. 
From  BERKELEV— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45.  *7-i5,  7-45.  '8,15. 

8.45,  tg.15,  9-45.  1 10.15,  10.45,  t"-*5.  *i-45,  12.45,  1.45. 

2-45.3-45.  4-15.    4-45.    5-15.  5-45.    6-t5.  6.45.  7-45.  Q-^. 

'10.45. 
FromWEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,*6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 

8.45.  9-45.  to-45.  i-45,  2.45.   3-45.  4-45.  *5-i5,  5-45,  "6.15, 

6.45,  *7.i5. 


10.40 a.m.  I  ..Soledad,  and  Way  Stations--  I      6.00  p.  m. 


^Sundays  excepted.        ISundays  only. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

SJNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M .,  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:40  P.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

&2T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.^o  A.  M. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGEXTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California  ;  Boston,  Tic  in  unt  National  ttanif  ; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  .11.  Rothschild  & 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING   SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^*      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7. io, 
f8.i5,  '9.20,  tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.io,  *i.35,  t3-45.  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Sauceliio  Ferry) — fS.oo,  ""8.50  A.  M.,  "3.20,  '5.30, 
f6.3o  P.  M.  '  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8. 00, 
t8.5o,  "10.35,  tn.30  A.  M.,  "2.15,  t2.2o.  14-25.  *$.25  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6-5o,  t7-3o,  "8.45  A.  M.,  t6.2  5 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,    9-i$,  «.i5»  "5>  3-*5 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  iz-i5.  2.15.  4-i5- 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  ("*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (J)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket.Ag't. 


F=APER    WAREHOUSE 


4-11    413   &   415     SANSQME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  411  Kinds  of  Paper. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A_  M-,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  AI.,  2.00,    4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 
From   SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,   9.30   A.    M., 
12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
■H-  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684 JJ2  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

C    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GAKDEXS,    HILLS,    MIXES,     A\D     F1BE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

HAMJFACTUKIXG  COUP  JUS  Y. 


8Kii  A.  M.    Daily,    Sundays   excepted,   (via   Saucelito 
»0 V     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning, 
arrives  In  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P.  M. 


Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
■    Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  CufTey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

toreturn  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 

1  omales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

*  ■*■  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited  ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  nf  London;  The  Baldwin  LrwOTmnrw-  Works;  Th-* 
Glaseow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 

SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETOV,  Auctionprr. 

JOHN  MIDDLETftX  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  HI.  from  Saucelito   Ferry I  Excursion   Train 

8.15  A.  M.  from   San   Quentin  Ferry  f  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma  $2     Tomales,  $z  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.B.LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

R.  D.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  B.BXYON,  Agents, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


Caruolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suetiou  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Ilose.  Carboiized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


QCCWENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
ISS2. 

Gaelic Thursday,  September  28th. 

Beljric Saturday,  October  7th. 

Arabic Saturday,  October  28th. 

Oceanic Thursday,  November  9th. 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  21st. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  12th. 

Belgie , Saturday,  December  23d. 

1883. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  nth. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  23d. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  3d. 

Gaelic Saturday,  February  24th. 

Belgie Thursday    March  8th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and-  Passenger  Tickets  for  sal* 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  301I1  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T, 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  loth.  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

^SSAYERS-    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Dl-^ge^st';,  Glassware. 


^l, 


chwp-     JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 
bie  wimIhuil"  625  Sixth  St,   San  Prancisco, 
Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  lor  Threshing 

Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows,    Steara  Derrick 

Rons  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  ol 

lif>lite*t  winds.  Farm   Machinery.  Hav-  Hide,  Hop 

Entirely  reli'i-aud  Wool  Presses.   Steam  Engines, 

We  in  •terms.     Threshing    Machines,   Wind    Mills, 

.  Jackson  ib    Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.   All 

Truman  orders  tilled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

SanFranciico.    market  rates. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


a  week  in  your  own  town  ■    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  liotel  of  tlie  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  ha»  five 
elevators.  Every  rooni  In  large,  light, and  airy. 
The  vcntUatiou  Is  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  AU  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Us 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
Tcature  hllhertounknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


HELLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 

Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    JSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

iJ^t^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    In    Gents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Ifet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAK 

Ml  Sacrament*  Btreel 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


R.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

SanFranciseo, 

Cal, 


1863. 

0apiKlSt0ck 
SitQPO.OOO.OQ 

SarpSftS     460,800.70 

San  Fiimcisco,  Cal.,  July  I,  18S3. 
We  false  pleasnre  in  presenting:  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following    TMrty-eighth  Semi- 
annual Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises ; 8150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 13.825  35 

United  States  Bonds 639.507  60 

Ijaml  Association  Stock 15,121  5o 

Loans  »ml 'Discounts 1,785,000  20 

One  from  Raaiks 537,279  09 

Money  on  hand 633.365  30 

MABimiES.  S3.753.099  09 

Capital  paid  up S1.000.O0O  00 

Surplus 46O.8O0  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953,672  80 

Hue  Banks 33?,*91  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

8J3, 752,099  09 

This  Bank  lias  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  bankiD2  business. 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  aiBi-Carli.  Ma 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Hon  Bros.  1  Co. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


—  Woman's  Hospital.  —  The  California 
State  Woman's  Hospital,  on  Sacramento  Street,  be- 
tween Baker  and  Lyon  Streets,  is  now  open  for  the 
reception  of  patients.  There  is  a  Free  Ward,  Half- 
pay  Ward,  and  rooms  for  those  ladies  who  require 
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THE    MAN-DOG. 


A  Wild  Story  of  a  Tragedy  in  a  Southern  Swamp. 


My  first  knowledge  of  the  singular  being  called  "  Du 
Zhien,  the  Man-dog,"  began  when  we  were  on  duty  down  in 
Peche"  country,  a  short  time  after  General  Taylor's  cele- 
brated "  Run  on  the  Banks,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Mansfield. 
The  cavalry  had  really  very  little  to  do  except  "to  feed,"  and 
await  orders.  As  a  result  of  this  idleness  many  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men  formed  pleasant  acquaintances  with  the  hos- 
pitable planters  in  whose  neighborhood  we  were  located. 
One  of  the  planters  whom  I  found  to  be  most  congenial 
i  Captain  Martas,  a  French  Creole,  whose  father  had  come 
from  Languedoc.  He  was  himself  native-born.  He  was  a 
nan  of  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  two  sons  by 
his  first  marriage,  who  were  in  the  army  of  Virginia,  and  a 
boy  two  years  of  age,  by  his  second  wile,  who  was  a  young 
beautiful  lady.  The  housekeeper  was  a  mulatto  girl, 
vho  was  in  every  physical  development  almost  a  perfect  be- 
ing— even  her  small  hands  looking  like  consummate  wax- 
work. She  had  been  taught,  petted,  and  indulged  as  much, 
perhaps,  or  more  than  any  slave  should  have  been,  especially 
by  Captain  Martas,  who  uniformly  spoke  to  her  more  in 
"le  tone  of  a  father  addressing  his  daughter,  than  in  that  of 
master  commanding  a  slave.  She  was  always  gentle 
and  obedient.  The  family  seemed  to  prize  her  very  greatly, 
and  the  little  boy  especially  preferred  her  to  his  own  beauti- 
ful mother.  I  suppose  it  would  be  hard  for  the  later  gener- 
ation, who  remember  little  or  nothing  of  the  "domestic  in- 
stitution," to  understand  how  such  a  pleasant  and  beautiful 
confidence  and  friendship  could,  exist  between  a  slave  and 
her  owners,  but  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  South  be- 
fore the  war. 

The  family  was  so  attractive  that  I  visited  it  often  ;  but 
one  evening,  on  my  arrival  at  the  house,  I  found  that  its 
peace  and  quiet  had  been  disturbed  by  one  of  those  painful 
occurrences  which  so  often  marred  the  happiness  of  South- 
ern families,  and  which  really  constituted  the  curse  of  "  the 
peculiar  institution." 

The  day  before,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  -wife  of 
Captain  Martas  had,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  got  into 
1  frenzy  of  rage  with  Celia,  the  mulattress,  and  had  ordered 
the  overseer  to  give  her  a  severe  whipping.  The  girl  had 
off  into  the  Black  Swamp  during  the  night,  and  Captain 
dartas,  who  imparted  this  information  to  me,  was  in  a  state 
of  terrible  distress  by  reason  of  her  absence.  He  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  he  could 
not  justify  his  slave  without  condemning  his  wife,  whom  he 
seemed  to  regard  with  a  most  tender  and  dutiful  devotion. 
The  only  emotion  which  seem  to  master  him  was  a  heart- 
breaking and  hopeless  grief.  I  volunteered  to  hunt  for  the 
runaway,  and  while  asking  for  such  information  as  1  thought 
to  be  necessary  about  the  neighboring  plantations,  and  of 
the  almost  boundless  and  impracticable  wilderness  known  as 
the  Black  Swamp,  I  saw  Celia  slowly  and  quietly  coming 
up  the  broad  walk  which  led  from  the  portico  to  the  big 
gate. 

She  carried  in  her  hand  a  branch  of  the  magnolia  tree, 
from  which  depended  a  splendid  blossom  of  that  most  glo- 
rious of  all  flowers.  She  bowed  slightly  as  she  came  near 
the  portico,  and,  passing  around  the  corner  of  the  house, 
entered  it  by  a  side  door.  Mrs.  Martas  was  most  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  magnolia,  and,  from  her  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  which  were  soon  heard  in  the  hall,  we  knew 
that  Celia  had  brought  the  beautiiul  flower  as  a  peace-offer- 
ing to  her  mistress,  and  that  it  had  been  accepted  as  such. 
Very  soon  the  two  women  came  nearer,  and  from  our  seats 
on  the  veranda  we  could  hear  their  conversation.  A  terri- 
ble weight  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  the  heart  of 
Captain  Martas  by  the  girl's  return,  and  by  the  apparent  re- 
newal of  friendly  relations  between  his  beautiful  wife  and  his 
even  more  beautiful  slave — a  relief  which  showed  itself  in 
his  face  and  form,  but  not  in  his  speech. 

"Yes,"  said  Celia  to  Mrs.  Martas,  "  it  is  an  old,  wide- 
spreading  tree  on  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  is  glorious 
with  just  such  splendid  blossoms  as  these.  There  must  be 
more  than  three  hundred  clusters,  some  that  I  could  not 
reach  being  much  larger  and  finer  than  this  one." 

"And  you  say,"  answered  Mrs.  Martas,  "  that  the  air  is 
still,  and  that  the  perfume  broods  all  around  the  tree?  Oh, 
how  sweet!" 

"Yes,"  said  Celia,  "it  is  so  strong  that  you  can  taste  as 
well  as  smell  the  wonderful  perfume.  Few  people  could 
bear  to  stand  immediately  beneath  the  shade;  it  is  so  sweet 
as  to  be  almost  overpowering." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  it !     How  far  is  it,  Celia  ?  " 

"Only  four  miles.  You  can  go.  It  is  deep  in  the  swamp; 
but  the  pony  can  follow  the  ridge  all  the  way.  You  can  go, 
and  get  home  before  dusk.  I  would  like  you  to  see  it  before 
a  rain  makes  the  road  too  bad,  or  the  winds  come  and  scat- 
ter the  delicious  perfume  that  now  hangs  as  heavy  as  dew 
all  around  the  glorious  tree  for  yards  and  yards  away." 

"I  will  go,"  she  cried.  "Tell  Toby  to  bring  out  Selim, 
and  you  can  take  a  horse.  Let  us  go  at  once.  It  is  getting 
late." 

"I  would  rather  walk,"  said  Celia,  "so  as  to  be  sure  that 
I  will  not  miss  the  route  in  going  back,  although  I  watched 
so  carefully  that  I  know  I  can  find  it  on  foot."  I 


Very  soon  a  boy  led  up  Mrs.  Martas's  pony,  and  she  went 
out  to  the  steps  and  mounted,  followed  by  Celia  on  foot.  The 
girl  held  the  stirrup  for  her  mistress,  and  as  she  did  so 
looked  back  at  Captain  Martas  with  eyes  in  which  shone 
strange  love,  pity,  and  tenderness;  but  the  voice  of  her  mis 
tress  called  her  away,  and,  even  in  turning  her  black  and 
lustrous  eyes  toward  Captain  Martas,  their  expression  totally 
changed,  and  showed  for  a  fleeting  instant  the  murderous 
glitter  that  gleamed  from  the  eyes  of  a  panther  when  ready 
for  a  fatal  spring. 

I  was  startled  and  troubled,  and  half  moved  forward  to 
tell  the  lady  not  to  go;  but  a  moment's  reflection  showed  me 
how  foolish  such  an  unnecessary  and  silly  interference  would 
seem.  A  strange  mistrust  flitted  across  my  mind,  but  there 
was  nothing  on  which  to  base  it.  I  could  not  give  a  reason 
for  it,  except  to  say  that  I  had  seen  the  light  of  a  gladiator's 
eye,  the  twitch  and  spasm  of  an  assassin's  lip,  in  the  eye  and 
mouth  of  that  now  smiling  and  dutiful  young  slave  girl.  The 
thing  was  too  foolish  to  think  of,  and  I  held  my  peace. 

The  women  passed  out  of  the  gate,  and  went  on  quietly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Black  Swamp.  Martas  and  I  resumed 
our  conversation.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  the 
sun  grew  large  and  low  in  the  west;  still  Mrs.  Martas 
did  not  return.  The  sun  was  setting — set;  but  she  had  not 
come.  Then  Captain  Martas  called  Toby  and  had  him 
ride  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  see  if  he  could  learn  any- 
thing of  his  mistress;  but  Toby  soon  came  back,  saying 
that  he  saw  nothing  except  the  pony's  tracks  leading  into 
the  swamp,  and  the  pony  himself  leisurely  coming  home 
without  a  rider.  Then  Captain  Martas  mounted,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him.  He  took  the  plantation  conch-shell,  and  we 
rode  on  into  the  dark  forest  as  long  as  we  could  trace  any 
footsteps  of  the  pony,  or  find  any  open  way,  and  again  and 
again  Captain  Martas  blew  resonant  blasts  upon  his  shell 
that  rolled  far  away  over  the  swamp,  seeking  to  apprise  his 
wife  that  we  were  there,  and  waiting  for  her;  but  nothing 
came  of  it. 

"They  could  hear  the  shell,"  he  said, "  upon  a  still  night 
like  this  three  or  four  miles,"  and  it  seemed  to  him  impossi- 
ble that  they  could  have  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
sound.  But  no  answer  came,  and  the  moonless  night  came 
down  over  the  great  Black  Swamp,  and  the  darkness  grew 
almost  visible,  so  thoroughly  did  it  shut  off"  all  vision  like 
a  vast  black  wall. 

Then  Martas  sent  Toby  back  to  the  plantation  for  fire  and 
blankets,  and  more  men,  and  soon  a  roaring  blaze  mounted 
skyward,  and  every  few  minutes  the  conch-shell  was  blown. 
Nothing  more  could  be  done.  I  remained  with  the  now 
sorely  troubled  husband  through  the  night.  At  the  first 
peep  of  dawn  he  had  breakfast  brought  from  the  plantation, 
and  as  soon  as  it  became  light  enough  to  see  in  the  great  for- 
est, we  searched  for  and  found  the  pony's  track,  and  we 
carefully  followed  the  traces  left  in  the  soft  soil.  The  chase 
led,  with  marvelous  turns  and  twists,  right  along  the  little 
ridge  of  firmer  land  which  led  irregularly  on  between  the 
boundless  morasses  stretched  on  either  side,  trending  now 
this  way,  now  that,  but  always  penetrating  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  almost  unknown  bosom  of  the  swamp.  The 
pony  had  followed  his  own  trail  in  coming  out  of  the  swamp, 
and  this  made  it  easier  for  us  to  trace  his  way.  At  last  we 
came  to  the  dark,  sluggish,  sullen  water.  It  was  a  point  of 
solid  ground,  of  less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  water,  almost  circular  in  outline,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  lagoon.  It  was  comparatively  clear  of  tim- 
ber, and  near  the  centre  rose  a  grand  magnolia  tree,  such  as 
Celia  had  described  to  Mrs.  Martas  on  the  evening  before. 
At  the  root  of  this  tree,  bathed  with  the  rich,  overpowering 
perfume  of  the  wonderful  bloom  above  her,  lay  the  dead 
body  of  the  beautiful  woman,  her  clothes  disordered,  her 
hair  disheveled,  a  coarse,  dirty  handkerchief  stuffed  into  her 
mouth,  and  all  the  surroundings  giving  evidence  of  a  de- 
spairing struggle  and  a  desperate  crime.  Captain  Martas 
was  overcome  with  anguish,  and  after  one  agonized  look 
around,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  Celia  was  not  also 
somewhere  in  sight,  he  sat  down  beside  the  body  and  gazed 
upon  his  murdered  wife  in  silent,  helpless  agony  of  spirit. 

I  desired  all  the  men  to  remain  where  they  were,  except 
Toby,  whom  I  ordered  to* follow  me;  and  then,  beginning  at 
the  little  ridge  of  land  between  the  waters  by  which  we  had 
reached  the  circular  space  before  described,  we  followed  the 
edge  of  the  ground  completely  round  to  the  starting  point, 
seeking  in  the  soft  mud  along  the  shore  for  a  footprint,  or 
the  mark  made  by  a  canoe  or  skiff,  for  some  evidence  of  the 
route  by  which  the  murderer  had  reached  the  little  penin- 
sula, or  by  which  Celia  had  left  it. 

We  found  perfect  tracks  of  all  animal  life  existing  in  the 
swamps,  even  to  the  minute  lines  left  by  the  feet  of  the 
smallest  birds,  but  no  trace  of  a  human  foot,  although  a  snail 
could  not  have  passed  into  or  out  of  the  water  without  leav- 
ing his  mark  upon  the  yielding  mud,  much  less  a  footstep  or 
a  canoe. 

The  thing  was  inexplicable.  Where  was  Celia?  How 
had  she  gone  without  leaving  a  trace  of  her  departure?  Had 
shebeen  there  at  all?  Who  had  murdered  Mrs.  Martas? 
Surely  some  man  or  devil  had  perpetrated  that  crime.  How 
had  the  villain  escaped  from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  leaving 
not  the  slightest  clew  by  which  it  was  possible  to  tell  which 
way  he  had  gone  ? 

I  reported  to  Captain  Martas  the  exact  condition  of  the 
affair,  and  told  him  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  unless  we  could 


get  bloodhounds  and  put  them  on  the  trail.  He  said  there 
were  no  hounds  within  sixty  miles;  that  all  of  the  planters 
he  knew  preferred  to  lose  a  runaway  rather  than  to  follow 
them  with  the  dogs.  Rumors  of  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Martas 
had  spread  from  plantation  to  camp,  and  two  or  three  sol- 
diers had  immediately  ridden  out  to  the  plantation,  and  then 
had  followed  us  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.  One  of  them 
said  : 

"  If  there  are  no  hounds,  send  to  camp  for  old  Du  Chien. 
He  is  better  than  any  dog." 
The  remark  was  so  singular  that  I  asked  : 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  '  He  is  better  than  any 
dog'?" 

"  I  mean  that  he  can  follow  the  trail  by  the  scent  better 
than  any  hound  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
them." 

"  Is  that  a  mere  camp  story,"  said  I,  "  or  do  you  know  it 
of  your  own  knowledge?" 

"I  know  it  myself,  sir,"  said  the  soldier.  "I  have  seen 
him  smell  a  man  or  his  clothes,  and  then  go  blindfold  into 
a  whole  regiment  and  pick  out  that  man  by  his  scent.  I 
have  seen  him  pull  a  lock  of  wool  off  a  sheep,  smell  it  good, 
and  then  go  blindfold  into  the  pen  and  pick  out  that 
identical  sheep  from  fifty  others.  I  have  known  him  to 
smell  the  blanket  a  nigger  slept  in,  and  follow  that  darky 
four  or  five  miles  by  the  scent  of  him  through  cotton,  corn, 
and  woods.     He  is  better  than  a  dog." 

The  man  looked  to  be  honest  and  intelligent ;  and  while 
I  could  hardly  credit  such  an  astounding  and  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  the  nasal  power  in  a  human  being,  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do;  so  I  told  him  to  take  my  horse  and  his 
own,  ride  as  quickly  as  possible  to  camp,  and  bring  old 
Du  Chien  with  him. 

Then  we  made  a  litter,  and  slowly  and  reverently  we  bore 
the  corpse  of  the  murdered  lady  along  the  difficult  road 
until  we  reached  a  point  to  which  it  was  possible  to  bring  a 
carriage,  in  which  we  placed  her  in  charge  of  the  horrified 
neighbors,  who  had  by  this  time  collected  at  the  plantation. 
Captain  Martas  insisted  on  remaining  with  me  and  await- 
ing the  coming  of  Du  Chien. 

More  than  two  hours  elapsed  before  the  soldier  whom  I 
had  sent  for  Du  Chien,  the  Man-dog,  returned  with  that 
strange  creature.  He  surely  deserved  his  name.  He  must 
have  been  six  feet  high,  but  was  so  lank,  loose,  flabby,  and 
jumbled- up  that  it  was  hard  to  even  guess  at  his  stature.  His 
legs  were  long  and  lank,  and  his  hands  hung  down  to  his 
knees.  A  bristly  shock  of  red  hair  grew  nearly  down  to  his 
eyebrows,  and  his  head  slanted  back  to  a  point,  sugar-loaf 
fashion.  His  chin  seemed  to  have  slid  back  into  his  lank, 
flabby  neck,  and  his  face  looked  as  if  it  stopped  at  the  round, 
red,  slobbering  mouth.  His  nose  was  not  remarkably  large, 
but  the  sloping  away  of  all  the  facial  lines  from  it,  as  from  a 
central  point,  gave  his  nasal  organ  an  expression  of  peculiar 
prominence  and  significance.  When  he  walked,  every  bone 
and  muscle  about  him  drooped  forward,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  fall  face  foremost,  and  travel  with  his  hands  and  feet. 

Briefly  I  explained  what  had  happened,  and  thereupon 
Du  Chien,  who  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  few  words,  said  : 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  all  of  you,  for  a  minute."  Then  he 
started  off  at  his  singular  dog-trot  pace,  and  followed  the 
edge  of  the  water  all  the  way  around,  just  as  I  had  done, 
lightly,  but  with  wonderful  celerity.  Then  he  came  back  to 
us,  looking  much  puzzled.  I  handed  him  the  coarse,  dirty 
handkerchief  which  I  had  taken  from  the  dead  woman's 
mouth,  and  Du  Chien  immediately  buried  that  wonderful 
nose  of  his  in  it,  and  snuffed  at  it  long  and  vigorously.  Hav- 
ing apparently  satisfied  himself,  he  removed  the  dirty  rag 
from  his  face,  and  said  : 
"  Nigger." 

"  No,"  said  I,  thinking  of  Celia,  and  looking  Du  Chien  in 
his  little,  round,  deep-set  eyes  ;  "  a  mulatto." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  quiet  assurance  ;  "  not  mulatto  ; 
nigger  ;  black,  wool-headed,  and  old — a  buck  nigger." 
"  What  can  you  do  ?  "  said  I. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Du  Chien.  Then  he  started  off 
again  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  peninsula,  but  more  slowly 
and  deliberately  than  at  first.  He  threw  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  like  a  hound,  and  smelled  at  every  tree  and  shrub. 
He  had  got  about  half  way  around  when  he  reached  a 
mighty  tree  that  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  leaning  out 
over  the  water  where  it  was  narrowest  and  deepest,  and 
seemed  to  mingle  its  branches  with  the  branches  of  another 
tree  of  a  similar  gigantic  growth  that  grew  upon  the  other 
side.  He  walked  up  to  this  tree,  saying:  "Nigger  went 
up  here  !  "  and  at  once  began  to  climb.  The  inclination  of 
the  great  trunk  and  the  lowness  of  the  branches  made  the 
task  an  easy  one.  Almost  instantly,  Captain  Martas,  I,  and 
two  or  three  soldiers  followed  Du  Chien  up  the  tree.  Du 
Chien  had  gone  up  some  thirty  feet  into  the  dense  foliage, 
when  all  at  once  he  left  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  began  to 
slide  along  a  great  limb  that  extended  out  over  the  water, 
holding  to  the  branches  around  and  above  him  until  he  got 
into  the  lateral  branches  of  the  tree  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
thence  to  the  trunk  of  that  tree,  down  which  he  glided,  and 
stood  upon  the  opposite  bank  waiting  for  us  to  follow.  We 
did  so  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  s 
landed  by  his  side,  Du  Chien  said :  "Single  file,  all ! 
started  off,  smelling  the  trees  and  bushes  as  he  went. 
The  spot  at  which  we  had  descended  seemed  to  be 
mock  similar  to  that  on  the  other  side,  but  less  regular 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


outline  ;  and  soon  the  way  by  which  Du  Chien  led  us  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  and  impassable.  Often  it 
seemed  that  the  next  step  would  take  us  right  into  the  dark 
and  sluggish  water,  but  Du  Chien,  almost  without  pausing 
at  all,  would  smell  at  the  leaves  and  branches  and  hurry  on, 
now  planting  his  foot  upon  a  clod  just  rising  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, now  stepping  upon  a  fallen  and  half-rotied  log,  now 
treading  a  fringe  of  more  solid  ground  skirting  the  dreary 
lagoon,  but  going  every  moment  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
most  pathless  and  inaccessible  portions  of  the  swamp. 

For  nearly  two  hours  this  strange  man  followed  the  trail, 
and  we  followed  him.  At  last  we  came  to  a  considerable 
elevation  of  ground  under  which  opened  a  little  V-shaped 
valley  made  by  the  water  of  a  branch  which  drained  the  high 
land  into  the  swamp.  This  valley  was  rather  more  than  two 
acres  in  extent,  and  seemed  to  be  a  clearing.  But  there  was 
a  thick-set  growth  of  sweet  gum,  holly,  and  magnolia  across 
the  opening  toward  the  swamp,  beyond  which  we  could  not 
see. 

With  quickened  steps,  and  with  many  of  the  same  signs  of 
excitement  manifested  by  a  hound  when  the  trail  grows  hot, 
Du  Chien  followed  along  this  hedge-like  line  of  under- 
brush, and  at  its  farther  end  stopped.  There,  within  three 
feet  of  where  the  steep  bank  ran  into  the  water,  which  seemed 
to  be  of  great  depth,  was  an  opening  in  the  hedge.  He 
slipped  cautiously  through  it,  and  we  followed  him  in  silence. 
It  was  a  little  garden  in  the  heart  of  the  swamp,  lying  be- 
tween the  hills  and  the  water.  At  the  apex  of  the  V-shaped 
valley  was  a  miserable  cabin  with  some  fruit  trees  growing 
round  about  it.  We  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  profound 
astonishment. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  this  place.  Captain  Martas?" 
said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  several  years  ago  one  of  my  field-hands, 
a  gigantic  Abyssinian,  was  whipped  and  ran  away  to  the 
swamp  ;  I  never  followed  him,  and  have  never  seen  him 
since,  although  every  now  and  then  I  heard  of  him  by  the 
report  of  the  negroes  on  the  plantation  ;  I  suppose  he  has 
been  living  somewhere  in  the  swamp  ever  since,  and,  unless 
this  is  his  home,  I  can  not  imagine  how  such  a  place  came 
to  be  here." 

"  The  nigger  is  there,"  said  Du  Chien.  "  If  there  are  a 
dozen  of  them  I  can  tell  the  right  one  by  the  smell,"  and 
again  he  put  the  old  handkerchief  to  his  nose. 

"  If  it  is  old  Todo,"  said  Captain  Marias,  "  he  is  a  power- 
ful and  desperate  man,  and  we  had  better  be  cautious." 

We  formed  a  line,  and  slowly  and  cautiously  approached. 
We  had  got  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  his  door,  when  we 
saw  a  gigantic,  half-clad  negro  spring  from  the  floor,  gaze 
out  at  us  an  instant  with  fierce,  startled  eyes,  and  then,  with 
a  yell  like  that  of  some  wild  beast  roused  up  in  its  lair,  he 
seized  an  axe  which  stood  just  at  the  door,  and,  whirling  it 
around  his  head  with  savage  fury,  darted  straight  at  Cap- 
tain Martas.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  huge,  black  form 
was  actually  in  the  air,  springing  toward  the  object  of  its 
hatred  and  fear,  when  one  of  the  soldiers  sent  a  ball  from 
his  revolver  crushing  through  old  Todo's  skull.  With  a  sav- 
age, beastly  cry,  the  huge  bulk  fell  headlong  to  the  earth. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Martas  ;  "  I  wished  to  burn  the  black 
devil  alive." 

At  that  instant  Du  Chien  cried  out :  "  Look  there  !  "  And 
extending  his  arm  toward  the  top  of  the  ridge,  he  started  off  at 
full  speed.  We  all  looked  up,  and  saw  Celia  flying  for  dear 
life  toward  the  crest  of  the  high  ground  behind  the  cabin, 
and  we  joined  in  the  chase.  It  was  perhaps  forty  yards  up 
the  slope  to  the  highest  part,  and  about  the  same  distance 
down  the  other  side  to  the  waters  edge.  Just  as  we  got  to 
the  crest,  Celia,  who  had  already  reached  the  water's  edge, 
leaped  lightly  into  a  small  canoe,  and  began  to  ply  the  pad- 
dle vigorously,  and  with  a  stroke  or  two  sent  the  frail  bark 
gliding  swiftly  away  from  the  shore,  while  she  looked  back 
at  us  with  a  wicked  smile.  In  a  moment  more  she  would  be 
beyond  our  reach,  and  the  soldier  who  had  shot  Todo  lev- 
eled his  fatal  revolver  at  her  head.  But  Captain  Martas 
knocked  the  weapon  up,  saying,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emo- 
tion, :  "No,  no  !  let  the  girl  go  !     She  is  my  daughter." 

Swiftly  and  silently  the  slight  canoe  swept  away  over  the 
dark  waters  of  the  great,  black  swamp,  now  hidden  in  the 
shadow,  now  a  moment  glancing  through  some  little  patch 
of  sunlight,  always  receding  farther  and  farther,  seen  less 
often,  seen  less  distinctly  every  moment,  and  then  seen  no 
more.  Nathan  C.  Kouns. 

September,  1882. 


The  news  that  Mademoiselle  Feyghine,  the  Russian  act- 
ress in  Paris,  had  shot  herself  in  the  apartments  of  the  young 
Due  de  Moray,  did  not  create  much  surprise  in  New  York. 
When  the  duke  was  here  in  1S79,  he  was  one  of  a  number  of 
young  men  who  used  to  frequent  certain  balls  given  on  the 
cooperative  plan  at  a  restaurant  in  Lafayette  Place.  There 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  mother  and  daughter,  who, 
if  report  says  true,  were  often  each  other's  rivals  in  love 
affairs.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  an  unpleasant  exposure 
was  likely  to  take  place,  and  the  duke,  afraid  of  a  scandal, 
cleared  out  one  fine  morning  on  board  of  a  French  steamer. 
The  mother  and  daughter  afterward  followed  him  to  Paris, 
but  were  unsuccessful  in  bringing  the  recalcitrant  lover  to 
book. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  smoking  of  cigar- 
ettes has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the 
moustache,  as  the  poison  generated  while  smoking  them  acts 
upon  the  mucous  lining  of  the  upper  lip,  thus  stunting  the 
growth  of  its  hirsute  appendage.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
ruin  the  cigarette  manufacturers,  but  if  this  fact  becomes 
generally  known  cigarettes  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  drug 
in  the  market. 


"Only  the  other  day,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Spectators  "Town 
Talker,"  "I  sat  opposite  a  gentleman  in  a  fashionable  res- 
taurant, who,  after  sampling  the  bread,  which  was  slightly 
stale,  said  to  the  waiter,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  seriousness : 
(  Wasn't  this  baked  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth?'  And 
the  waiter,  with  equal  solemnity,  replied:  (  No,  sir;  it  was 
jnked  several  years  after  that.'  " 

Montaigne,  the  essayist,  took  his  son  in  front  of  a  crucifix 
once,  and  said  :  "  You  would  reform  the  world ;  behold  the 
ffile  of  a  reformer!" 


AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 


One  Day  Solitary. 

I  am  all  right !    Good-bye,  old  chap ! 

Twenty-four  hours,  that  won't  be  long ; 
Nothing  to  do  but  take  a  nap, 

And— say !  can  a  fellow  sing  a  song? 
Will  the  light  fantastic  be  in  order — 

A  pigeon-wing  on  your  pantry  floor? 
What  are  the  rules  for  a  regular  boarder? 

Be  quiet?    All  right !     Cling-clang  goes  the  door. 

Clan%-clink  the  bolts,  and  I  am  locked  in  ; 

Some  pious  reflection  and  repentance 
Come  next,   I  suppose,  for  I  just  begin 

To  perceive  the  sU'ng  in  the  tail  of  my  sentence — 
"  One  day  whereof  shall  be  solitary." 

Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  journey, 
And — well,  it  ain't  jolly,  not  so  very — 

I'd  like  to  throttle  that  sharp  attorney. 

He  took  my  money,  the  very  last  dollar, 

Didn't  leave  me  so  much  as  a  dime, 
Not  enough  to  buy  me  a  paper  collar 

To  wear  at  my  trial ;  he  knew  all  the  time 
'Twas  some  that  I  got  for  the  stolen  silver. 

Why  hasn't  he  been  indicted,  too  ? 
If  he  doesn't  exactly  rob  and  pilfer, 

He  lives  by  the  plunder  of  them  that  do. 

Then  didn't  it  put  me  into  a  fury 

To  see  him  step  up,  and  laugh,  and  chat 
With  the  county  attorney,  and  joke  with  the  jury 

When  all  was  over,  then  go  back  for  his  hat 
While  Sue  was  sobbing  to  break  her  heart, 

And  all  I  could  do  was  to  stand  and  stare. 
He  had  pleaded  my  cause,  he  had  played  his  part, 

And  got  his  fee — and  what  more  did  he  care? 

It's  droll  to  think  how,  just  out  yonder, 

The  world  goes  jogging  on  the  same  ; 
Old  men  will  save,  and  boys  will  squander, 

And  fellows  will  play  at  the  same  old  game 
Of  get-and-spend — to-morrow,  next  year — 

And  drink,  and  carouse,  and  who  will  there  be 
To  remember  a  comrade  buried  here? 

I  am  nothing  to  them— they  are  nothing  to  me. 

And  Sue — yes,  she  will  forget  me,  too, 

I  know  ;  already  her  tears  are  drying. 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  girl  can  do 

So  easy  as  laughing,  and  lying,  and  crying. 
She  clung  to  me  well  while  there  was  hope, 

Then  broke  her  heart  in  that  last  wild  sob ; 
But  she  ain't  a-going  to  sit  and  mope 

While  I  am  at  work  on  a  five  years'  job. 

They'll  set  me  to  learning  a  trade,  no  doubt, 

And  I  must  forget  to  speak  or  smile ; 
I  shall  go  marching  in  and  out, 

One  of  a  silent,  tramping  file 
Of  felons,  at  morning,  and  noon,  and  night — 

last  down  to  the  shops,  and  back  to  the  cells, 
And  work  with  a  thief  at  left  and  right. 

And  feed,  and  sleep,  and — nothing  else. 

Was  I  born  for  this  ?    Wrill  the  old  folks  know  ? 

I  can  see  them  now  on  the  old  home-place ; 
His  gait  is  feeble,  his  step  is  slow, 

There's  a  settled  grief  in  his  furrowed  face ; 
While  she  goes  wearily  groping  about 

In  a  sort  of  dream,  so  bent,  so  sad  ! 
But  this  won't  do  !    I  must  sing  and  shout. 

And  forget  myself,  or  else  go  mad. 

I  won't  be  foolish ;  although  for  a  minute 

I  was  there  in  my  little  room  once  more. 
What  wouldn't  I  give  just  now  to  be  in  it? 

The  bed  is  yonder,  and  there  is  the  door ; 
The  Bible  is  here  on  the  neat,  white  stand  ; 

The  summer  sweets  are  ripening  now  ; 
In  the  flickering  light  I  reach  my  hand 

From  the  window,  and  pluck  them  from  the  bough. 

When  I  was  a  child,   (oh,  well  for  me 

And  them  if  I  had  never  been  older  !) 
When  he  told  me  stories  on  his  knee, 

And  tossed  me  and  carried  me  on  his  shoulder  ; 
When  she  knelt  down  and  heard  my  prayer, 

And  gave  me,  in  my  bed,  my  good-night  kiss — 
Did  they  ever  think  that  all   their  care 

For  an  only  son  could  come  to  this  ? 

Foolish  again  !     No  sense  in  tears 

And  gnashing  the  teeth  ;  and  yet,  somehow, 
I  haven't  thought  of  them  so  for  years  ; 

I  never  knew  them,  I  think,  till  now. 
How  fondly,  how  blindly,  they  trusted  me ! 

When  I  should  have  been  in  my  bed  asleep, 
I  slipped  from  the  window,  and  down  the  tree. 

Arid  sowed  for  the  harvest  which  now  I  reap. 

And  lennie — how  could  I  bear  to  leave  her  ? 

If  I  had  but  wished — but  I  was  a  fool ! 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  thirst  and  a  fever 

Which  no  sweet  airs  of  heaven  could  cooL 
I  can  hear  her  asking:    "Have  you  heard?" 

But  mother  falters  and  shakes  her  head  ; 
'  O  Jennie,  )ennie,  never  a  word  ! 

What  can  it  mean?    He  must  be  dead  ! " 

Light-hearted,  a  proud,  ambitious  lad, 

I  left  my  home  that  morning  in  May ; 
What  visions,  what  hopes,  what  plans  I  had  ! 

And  what  have  I — where  are  they  all — to-day? 
Wild  fellows,  and  wine,  and  debts,  and  gaming, 

Disgrace,  and  the  loss  of  place  and  friend  ; 
And  I  was  an  outlaw  past  reclaiming ; 

Arrest  and  sentence,  and — this  is  the  end  I 

Five  years  1    Shall  ever  I  quit  this  prison  ? 

Homeless,  an  outcast,  where  shall  I  go? 
Return  to  them,  like  one  arisen 

From  the  grave,  that  was  buried  long  ago  ? 
All  is  still ;  'lis  the  close  of  the  week ; 

I  slink  through  the  garden,  I  stop  by  the  well, 
I  see  him  totter,  I  hear  her  shriek  ! — 

What  sort  of  a  tale  will  I  have  to  tell? 

But  here  I  am  !    What's  the  use  of  grieving  ? 

Five  years — will  it  be  too  late  to  begin  ? 
Can  sober  thinking  and  honest  living 

Still  make  me  the  man  I  might  have  been? 
I'll  sleep.     Oh,  would  I  could  wake  to-morrow 

In  that  old  room,  to  find,  at  last, 
That  all  my  trouble  and  all  their  sorrow 

Are  only  a  dream  of  the  night  that  is  past. 

—J.   T.  Trowbridge, 


SENSE    AND    SENTIMENT. 


Douglas  Jerrold  :  Humor  is  the  harmony  of  the  heart. 

Jeffrey:  Good  will,  like  a  good  name,  is  got  by  many  ac- 
tions, and  lost  by  one. 

Archbishop  Whately :  Cultivate  not  only  the  cornfields  of 
your  mind,  but  the  pleasure  grounds  also. 

"At  nine  honors  don't  count."  A  lady  aged  sixty  married 
her  footman,  on  which  Talleyrand  quoted  this  expression. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  legend  goes,  thus  greeted  a  depu- 
tation of  eighteen  tailors:  "  Good  morning  to  you,  gentle- 
men both." 

Goldsmith  :  Fortune  is  ever  seen  accompanying  industry, 
and  is  as  often  trundling  in  a  wheelbarrow  as  lolling  in  a 
coach- and- six. 

Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  :  Pleasures  of  high  flavor, 
like  pineapples,  have  the  misfortune  that,  like  pineapples, 
they  make  the  gums  bleed. 

Hazlitt :  The  art  of  pleasing  consists  in  being  pleased. 
To  be  amiable  is  to  be  satisfied  with  one's  self  and  others. 
Good  humor  is  essential  to  pleasantry. 

Tillotson  :  A  more  glorious  victory  can  not  be  gained  over 
another  man  than  this — that  when  the  injury  began  on  his 
part,  the  kindness  should  begin  on  ours. 

Anon :  Every  man  has  his  chain  and  his  clog,  only  it  is 
looser  and  lighter  to  one  man  than  another;  and  he  is  more 
at  ease  who  takes  it  up  than  he  who  drags  it. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  :  Steal!  To  be  sure  they  will; 
and,  egad  !  serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  chil- 
dren— disfigure  them  to  make  them  pass  for  their  own. 

A  well  known  author  once  wrote  an  article  in  Blackwood^ 
and  signed  himself  "  A.  S."  "  What  a  pity,"  observed  Doug- 
las Jerrold,  "  that  he  will  only  tell  two-thirds  of  the  truth  !" 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  Literature  is  full  of  coincidences, 
which  some  love  to  believe  plagiarisms.  There  are  thoughts 
always  abroad  in  the  air  which  it  takes  more  wit  to  avoid 
than  to  hit  upon. 

Some  one  asked  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  whom  it  was  said 
he  "  could  toil  terribly,"  "  How  do  you  accomplish  so  much, 
and  in  so  short  a  time  ?"  "  When  I  have  anything  to  do," 
he  replied,  "  I  go  and  do  it." 

"  It  is  not  always  necessary,"  observed  Goethe,  "  that  truth 
should  embody  itself;  enough  if  it  float  spiritually  about  and 
induce  agreement;  if,  like  the  deep  friendly  round  of  a  bell, 
it  undulates  through  the  air." 

Anon  :  There  is  many  a  sermon  even  in  the  church-bell ; 
and  as  to  our  towers  and  spires  dotted  in  the  landscape,  no 
one  can  tell  how  many  impressions  we  owe  to  "those  silent 
fingers  pointing  to  the  skies." 

Fuller  :  When  there  is  no  recreation  or  business  for  thee 
abroad,  thou  mayest  then  have  a  company  of  honest  old  fel- 
lows, in  leathern  jackets,  in  thy  study,  which  may  find  thee 
excellent  divertisement  at  home. 

Southey :  The  history  of  any  private  family,  however 
humble,  could  it  be  fully  related  for  five  or  six  generations, 
would  illustrate  the  state  and  progress  of  society  better  than 
the  most  elaborate  dissertation. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy:  Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacri- 
fices or  duties,  but  of  little  things,  of  which  smiles  and  kind- 
ness and  small  obligations,  given  habitually,  are  what  win 
and  preserve  the  heart  and  secure  comfort. 

Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  :  The  last  best  fruit  which 
comes  to  late  perfection,  even  in  the  kindliest  soil,  is  tender- 
ness toward  the  bad,  forbearance  toward  the  unforbearing, 
warmth  of  heart  toward  the  cold,  philanthrophy  toward  the 
misanthropic. 

Arthur  Helps  :  Always  say  a  kind  word  if  you  can,  if  only 
that  it  may  come  in,  perhaps,  with  singular  opportuneness, 
entering  some  mournful  man's  darkened  room  like  a  beauti- 
ful firefly,  whose  happy  circumvolutions  he  can  not  but 
watch,  forgetting  his  many  troubles. 

S.  T.  Coleridge  :  The  well-meaning  man  is  one  of  those 
weak-moraled  men  to  whom  the  meaning  of  to  do  a  thing 
means  nothing.  He  promises  with  ninety  parts  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  his  whole  heart ;  but  there  is  always  a  stock  of  cold 
at  the  core  that  transubstantiates  the  whole  resolve  into 
a  lie. 

Dr.  Busby  was  short  of  stature.  One  day  he  was  accosted 
in  a  coffee-room  by  an  Irish  baronet  of  gigantic  size.  "  Suf- 
fer me  to  pass,  O  giant!"  "Pass,  O  pigmy,"  replied  the 
doctor.  "  O  sir,"  continued  the  baronet,  "  my  expression  al- 
luded to  the  size  of  your  intellect."  "And  mine,"  rejoined 
the  doctor,  "  to  the  size  of  yours." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  exchange  duties  occasionally,"  said  the 
Rector  of  A.  to  a  clerical  neighbor  recently  arrived  ;  "  my 
people  like  a  little  variety."  "  Oh,  no,"  said  the  other;  "  I  pro- 
test against  exchanges  ;  for  if  youpreach  better  than  myself, 
my  people  won't  like  me  after  you  ;  and  if  you  preach  worse, 
you  never  ought  to  preach  again." 

Charles  Kingsley:  "I  should  like  Amyas  to  be  a  bold 
adventurer  like  Mr.  Oxenham,"  said  Mr.  Leigh.  "God 
grant  you  become  a  braver  man  than  he  ;  for,  as  I  think,  to 
be  bold  against  the  enemy  is  common  to  the  brutes,  but  the 
prerogative  of  a  man  is  to  be  bold  against  himself,  to  con- 
quer his  own  fancies,  his  own  lusts,  his  own  ambition,  in  the 
sacred  name  of  duty. 

Bishop  Horne:  A  newspaper  is  the  history  of  the  world 
for  one  day.  It  is  the  history  of  that  world  in  which  we 
now  live,  and  with  which  we  are  consequently  more  con- 
cerned than  with  those  which  have  passed  away,  and  exist 
only  in  remembrance;  though,  to  check  us  in  our  too  fond 
love  of  it,  we  may  consider  that  the  present  likewise  will 
soon  be  past,  and  take  its  place  in  the  repositories  of  the 
dead. 
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ENGLISH    NIMRODS. 


The  Different  Sorts  of  Game  that  Men  and  Women  Hunt 


London  is  just  now  at  its  emptiest.  I  do  not  mean  that 
in  Lombard  Street  or  Cornbili  there  is  the  faintest  sign  of 
decrease  in  the  throng  of  busy  humanity,  whose  presence 
makes  the  "city"  the  commercial  centre  and  stronghold 
of  the  world,  from  one  years  end  to  the  other,  but  from 
Grosvenor  Square  to  Queen's  Gate,  from  May  fair  to  Bromp- 
ton,  the  shutters  are  closed  in  almost  every  second  house, 
and  the  occupants  of  a  few  weeks  ago  are  gone  to  pastures 
new.  Many  are  gone  to  the  German  spas  or  other  con- 
tinental resorts  of  strength-recuperative  attractiveness — the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  among  the  number — but  the 
majority  are  away  shooting  grouse  in  Scotland  and  the 
north,  or  partridges  all  over  England.  Cricket  is  on  the 
wane,  and,  aside  from  the  hardening  of  the  ground,  which 
makes  both  games  undesirable  as  the  autumn  advances, 
lawn-tennis  always  loses  its  zest  as  August — England's 
garden-party  month  par  excellence — goes  out.  So  young 
ladies  are  putting  away  their  spiked  canvas  shoes  and  tennis 
bats,  and  forgetting  the  charms  of  "  half-volleys  "  and  "  full 
pitches"  in  the  delights  which  accompany  the  first  days  of 
partridge  shooting,  in  which  they  are  in  no  smail  degree 
permitted  a  share.  Though  grouse  shooting  begins  on  the 
1 2th  of  August,  and  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  border  coun- 
tries echo  for  two  weeks  previous  with  the  resounding  crack 
of  scores  of  breechloaders,  the  sporting  papers  abounding 
in  startling  accounts  of  gigantic  bags  made  on  some  ducal 
moor,  or  by  some  well  known  party  of  lesser  coronets, 
shotting  proper  may  be  said  not  to  fairly  begin  in  England 
till  the  first  of  September.  Everybody  who  is  anybody,  no 
matter  where  his  prior  wanderings  may  have  led  him,  or 
what  his  August  amusements  may  have  been,  manages  to 
get  home  for  the  first;  and  this,  whether  a  man  has  shooting 
of  his  own — i.  <?.,  game  to  be  shot  on  his  property — or  not. 
If  he  has,  he  asks  a  party  of  friends  to  stay  with  him  and 
lend  their  guns  to  the  achievement  of  a  daily  bag  of  good 
proportions  ;  if  he  has  not,  some  neighbor  or  friend  who  has 
will  ask  his  aid  in  the  same  manner.  So  it  is  that  with 
September  the  country  life  of  England  begins  for  the  year, 
for,  though  some  people  live  in  their  country  houses  all  the 
year  round,  they  are  those  who  either  have  no  "  town  house" 
— meaning  a  residence  in  London — or,  if  they  have,  let  it  to 
somebody  else  during  the  season.  I  am  speaking,  therefore, 
of  fashionable  people,  who  follow  the  yearly  routine  of 
fashionable  life,  as  one  finds  it  come  to  hand  year  after  year 
with  an  unerring  precision  in  the  order  of  its  variety  that 
almost  makes  it  monotonous.  The  fashionable  time  for  go- 
ing to  town  is  toward  the  end  of  April.  The  families  of 
members  of  Parliament  often  go  much  earlier,  for  Parlia- 
ment usually  meets  in  February.  But  the  first  of  September 
brings  everybody  back  again,  and  then  the  country  life 
begins.  Following  partridge  shooting  comes  pheasant  shoot- 
ing on  the  first  ot  October,  and  fox  hunting  from  November 
till  April,  so  every  one  who  has  a  country'  house,  and  is  con- 
tent with  the  sports  of  his  native  land,  lives  in  it  throughout 
the  winter. 

Partridge  shooting,  which  is  the  sport  now  on,  is  done  in 
turnip  fields  and  among  the  stubble  left  from  the  recent 
harvest.  This  year  the  harvest  in  some  counties  has  been 
rather  late,  so  that  the  shooting  has  not  been  so  good,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  cover  thereby  afforded  the  birds.  Every 
house  of  any  pretension  at  all  has  a  large  party  always  stay- 
ing for  the  shooting,  and  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  family 
and  the  male  guests  is  the  shooting  party  made  up.  Their 
number  is  reckoned  as,  and  called,  so  many  "guns."  Shoot- 
ing begins  at  from  10  to  n  130  a.  m.,  and  lasts  well  into  the 
afternoon,  dependent  naturally  on  the  sport  encountered. 
The  proper  English  shooting  costume  is  a  flannel  shirt, 
tweed  Norfolk  jacket,  knickerbockers  and  leggings,  a 
double-peaked,  helmet-shaped  tweed  cap,  heavy-soled  boots 
laced  up  above  the  ankles,  and  a  cartridge-belt  strapped 
round  the  waist.  Followed  by  keepers,  holding  the  retriev- 
ers in  leash,  the  party  thus  attired,  with  their  guns  ready  to 
bring  up  at  the  first  "whirr,1'  march  across  the  fields  in  line, 
about  twenty  feet,  more  or  less,  apart,  according  to  the  num- 
ber out,  and  shoot  the  birds  on  the  wing  as  they  rise  from 
their  meagre  cover.  At  one  o'clock,  or  thereabout,  there  is 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  an  adjournment  for  luncheon, 
which  is  brought  out  from  the  house  in  a  pony  carriage  or 
donkey  cart,  and  spread  out  on  the  grass  under  the  trees  by 
footmen.  The  ladies  of  the  party  staying  at  the  house  join 
the  gentlemen  at  this  al  fresco  meal,  mingling  their  smiles 
with  the  p&te  de  foie  grasy  and  their  bright  glances  with  the 
iced  Cliquot  and  Bass,  and  afterward  either  retiring  or  re- 
maining to  watch  the  subsequent  proceedings  from  adistance, 
some  of  them  not  infrequently  honoring  one  or  other  of  the 
gentlemen  by  taking  shot  about  with  him  for  halt  an  hour  or 
so.  That  there  can  be  no  end  of  fun  at  luncheon  one  can 
readily  imagine,  and  flirtations  there  begun  have  so  often 
culminated  in  the  tying  of  the  knot  matrimonial,  that  while 
old  shots  have  set  their  face  against,  as  they  term  it,  "  the 
introduction  of  women  "  into  their  sports,  the  custom  finds 
too  much  favor  with  match-making  mammas  and  their  only 
too  willing  daughters  to  ever  fear  its  discontinuance. 

People  do  say  it  is  this  constant  companionship  with  men, 
and  mixing  with  them  in  their  field  sports,  that  give  the 
fashionable  English  girl  of  the  day  all  her  love  for  "man- 
nish" ways,  and  make  her  the  slangy,  horsy,  rapid  creature 
we  so  often  find  her.  Perhaps  people  are  right.  Yet  what 
real  harm,  after  all,  if  girls  do  wear  stand-up  collars  and 
scarf-pins,  and  hunt,  fish,  shoot,  play  billiards,  and  smoke? 
None,  certainly,  if  their  hearts  are  all  right.  Besides,  look 
at  the  models  they  have.  The  Empress  of  Austria  seems 
only  happy  in  the  saddle,  and  no  less  personages  than  the 
Princesses  Louise  and  Beatrice  smoke  cigarettes.  Such 
actions  are,  of  course,  likely  to  shock  the  sensibilities,  not 
alone  of  our  grandmothers,  but  of  a  certain  type  of  young 
lady  whose  conversational  powers  are  limited  to  undertoned 
replies  of  "yes  "  and  "  no,"  and  whose  proper  bringing  up  is 
exhibited  in  a  painfully  studious  avoidance  of  either  showing 
her  feet  or  separating  her  knees  while  sitting  down.  But  a 
woman  nowadays  does  not  care  to  please  her  own  sex  as 
much  as  the  other,  and  it  is  only  too  clear  which  sort  of 
young  lady  is  the  most  attractive  to  men,  and  which  kind  of 
girl  gets  the  dances  at  balls  and  the  most  attention  every- 


where. Men  are  pretty  good  judges  of  women,  and  if  they 
don't  object,  and  are  willing  to  make  their  wives  out  of  girls 
who  know  more  of  horseflesh  than  they  do  of  botany,  and 
prefer  a  whirl  of  tobacco  smoke  to  ylang-ylang  or  Atkin- 
son's white  rose,  it  is  their  own  look  out,  and  no  one  else's 
business. 

I  know  a  young  lady  who  lives  down  in  one  of  the  south- 
ern counties.  She  is  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  England, 
has  five  thousand  a  year  in  her  own  right,  is  just  three-and- 
twenty,  and  the  daughter  of  a  peer  whose  pedigree  goes 
back  to  the  conquest,  and  whose  country  house  is  the  show- 
place  of  the  county.  To  look  at  her  you  would  think  her  the 
quietest  of  the  quiet,  and  that  she  hadn't  an  idea  beyond 
crochet  and  weak  tea.  But  she  hunts,  has  her  own  stable, 
keeps  four  hunters,  now  and  then  rides  a  steeple-chase,  buys 
and  sells  her  own  horses  without  help  from  anyone;  has 
her  own  wine  merchant,  wine  cellar,  and  tobacconist;  fences, 
boxes,  skates,  and  rows ;  has  her  boudoir  decorated  with  foils, 
gloves,  whips,  horseshoes,  and  hunting  trophies;  smokes 
cigarettes  during  the  day  and  cigars  after  dinner;  is  a  capital 
judge  of  claret  and  port,  and  can  tell  Amontillado  from 
Marsala  with  her  eyes  shut;  is  a  first-rate  shot  with  shot-gun 
or  rook-rifle ;  draws  her  own  charges,  and  pays  her  own  bills ; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  has  a  delightful  way  of  letting 
you  see  her  foot  and  ankle  when  she  puts  one  leg  over  the 
other  on  sitting  down  that  would  make  a  prim  old  dowager 
faint,  and  get  her  sat  upon  directly  by  the  sly  ones.  Yet  she 
has  never  been  known  to  flirt,  has  refused  more  offers  than 
the  quiet  ones  ever  dreamed  of  receiving,  and  once,  it  is  re- 
lated, taught  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  lesson  by  stopping  in 
the  middle  of  valse  with  him  at  a  state  ball  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  refusing  to  go  on,  because  he  held  her  tighter 
than  she  considered  proper.  You  can't  call  a  girl  like  that 
fast.  But  she  knows  enough  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  if 
her  companionship  with  the  young  sweUs  of  the  day,  and 
her  imitation  of  their  talk  and  ways,  has  taught  her  to  pre- 
fer their  friendship  to  their  love,  it  is  not  unlikely  she  is 
nearer  right  in  her  estimate  of  her  fellow-beings  than  are  the 
dragonesses  of  propriety  who  regard  her  with  abhorrence, 
but  are  willing  to  sell  their  bashful  maidens  to  the  first  lib- 
ertine or  titled  scapegrace  whose  establishment  and  rent- 
roll  make  him  in  their  eyes  a  desirable  parti. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is,  as  far  as  a  married  woman  can  be  so  re- 
garded, a  fair  specimen  of  the  type  of  English  girl  just  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  true  her  exhibitions  of  so-called  masculinity 
are  known  to  England  only  since  her  marriage — her  girl- 
hood's days,  as  Lillie  Le  Breton,  having  been  passed  ex- 
clusively in  her  native  Jersey.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  she  was 
then  possessed  of  the  same  unaffected  want  of  reserve  in 
speech,  look,  and  manner  which  the  uninitiated  regard  as 
fast,  but  which  has  done  more  than  either  her  willowy  figure 
or  creamy  complexion  to  make  her — bar  none — unquestion- 
ably the  most  attractive  woman  London  society  has  known 
during  Victoria's  reign.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  should  hate  her.  Even  if  the  prince  hadn't  lost 
his  head  over  her,  the  princess  herself  goes  in  for  being  a 
beauty,  simple  and  straight-laced  as  she  may  appear  on  the 
surface  ;  and  Mrs.  Langtry's  supremacy  in  that  respect  has 
led  her  into  an  aggressiveness  so  marked  as  to  deter  her 
from  even  wearing  a  jersey,  when  that  garment  was  all  the 
rage  in  London  a  yTear  or  two  ago,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of 
fashion  as  soon  as  possible.  Mrs.  Minnie  Stevens  Paget  is 
another  lady  whose  designation  of  her  house  as  "  the  shop," 
and  her  friends  as  her  "  pals,"  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  she  drives  about  alone  in  a  yellow  pony  cart,  and 
wears  a  drab  Newmarket  coat  with  bone  buttons,  would  be 
enough  to  horrify  people  who  didn't  know  what  a  good  wife 
and  mother  she  is,  and  that  never  so  much  as  a  breath  of 
scandal  has  ever  been  blown  in  her  direction, 

London,  September  7,  1882.  Cockaigne. 


It  is  observed,  says  an  Eastern  journal,  that  the  skin  of 
those  Jerseymen  who  spend  part  of  their  time  upon  the  water 
is  too  thick  for  the  mosquitoes'  bills,  and  they  are  let  alone; 
but  the  women  have  no  such  protection.  The  dress  of  one 
dashing  Jersey  belle  who  alighted  at  the  Seaville  camp-meet- 
ing ground  was  studied  by  a  correspondent,  who  observed 
that  her  cheeks  were  shaded  by  a  chip-hat  far  exceeding  in 
dimensions  the  cart-wheel  hat  of  the  period,  and  suspended 
from  the  rim  of  this,  and  falling  to  a  point  below  the  waist,  was 
a  net  which  thoroughly  protected  the  hands,  head,  face,  and 
neck  from  the  attacks  of  the  pestiferous  insect.  But  the 
nether  extremities  ?  He  observed  as  she  alighted  that  these 
were  incased  in  sky  blue  stockings,  terminating  in  low  slip- 
pers. Knowing  that  the  mosquito  would  bore  through  the 
thickest  kind  of  cloth,  he  fancied  that  this  pretty  young  lady 
was  sacrificing  some  of  her  best  blood  to  vanity  until  better 
informed.  Inquiring  of  one  who  was  "posted,"  he  was  told 
that,  from  her  instep  up  to  her  knee  joint,  both  of  that  young 
lady's  limbs  were  tied  up  in  newspapers.  It  is  a  secret 
which  New  Jersey  appears  to  have  held  for  a  few  centuries 
that  mosquitoes  can  not  bore  through  newspapers,  which 
fact  probably  accounts  for  the  large  newspaper  circulation 
in  that  State,  and  the  consequent  high  intelligence  of  the 
average  Jerseyman. 

The  presence  of  her  majesty  the  Empress  on  the  field  on 
the  recent  occasion  of  the  army  manoeuvres  at  Krasnoe  Selo. 
Little  Russia,  created  great  enthusiasm  in  the  proceedings. 
On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  her 
majesty  mounted  a  Cossack  horse,  treating  the  peculiar  sad- 
dle, in  spite  of  its  inconvenience  for  lady  riders,  as  an  ordi- 
nary side-saddle.  In  horsemanship  the  present  Czarina  is 
quite  a  rival  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  who  once  at  an  Aus- 
trian meet  rode  without  any  saddle  at  all,  simply  supported 
by  a  spike  in  the  roller. 


A    GIRLY-GIRL 


Demands  Counsel  of  the  Horse  Reporter  Touching:  her  Coming  Bridal. 


At  Hamburg  the  Prince  of  Wales  takes  two  baths  daily, 
composed  of  pine  extract,  Manheim  salt,  and  soda  water, 
and,  according  to  the  London  Worlds  "is  a  great  deal  with 
the  American  set,  in  which  is  Miss  Chamberlaine,"  of  whom 
our  contemporary  gracefully  observes  that  she  "is  supposed 
to  be  a  beauty." 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Phelps,  formerly  editor  of  the  California^ 
has  established  himself  in  business  in  New  York  as  an  at- 
torney-at-law  and  counselor.  He  intends  devoting  particu- 
lar attention  to  Pacific  Coast  business. 


"  Do  they  edit  in  here?" 

The  several  occupants  of  the  room  looked  around  and  dis- 
covered a  young  lady  standing  in  the  doorway.  She  nodded 
slightly  to  the  horse  reporter,  and  that  individual  returned 
the  salutation  with  a  placid  mile-and-a-half-over-eight-hur- 
dles  smile,  whose  grandeur  of  expanse  would  alone  have 
made  it  noticeable. 

"You  are  right  this  time,  madam,"  he  said.^  "This  is  the 
exact  spot  where  the  seething  brain  of  the  trained  journalist 
proceeds  to  bubble,  and  the  lances  of  Thought  that  pierce 
with  unerring  aim  the  helmets  of  Wrong  are  ever  held  in 
couchant  poise  by  strong  arms  ready  to  launch  them  forth 
at  the  slightest  signal  of  danger." 

"  Papa  doesn't  know  I  am  up  here,"  said  the  vision  of  love- 
liness, "but  mamma  does.  The  very  minute  I  told  her  that 
I  was  going  to  see  an  editor  she  said  it  was  the  best  thing 
to  do;  but  when  I  got  right  to  the  door  I  just  thought  I 
should  die." 

"You  don't  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  immediate  dissolu- 
tion," remarked  the  horse  reporter. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  don't  mean  exactly  that,"  said  the  young 
lady ;  "  but  I  was  awfully  nervous,  you  know ;  I  always  was 
that  way ;  and  when  I  was  a  little  girl  papa  used  to  say  that 
the  only  way  to  govern  me  was  by  kindness." 

"Well,  we'll  be  gentle  with  you,"  replied  the  personal 
friend  of  Rarus.  "Would  you  like  to  read  the  Hawkins- 
ville  Clarion,  or  the  Cohoes  Freeman?"  pointing  to  a  pile  of 
exchanges. 

"  No,  I  don't  care  about  it,  thank  you,"  was  the  reply. 
"You  editors  must  have  a  hard  time  managing  all  the  peo- 
ple who  come  up  here?" 

"  There  is  a  managing  editor  for  that  purpose,"  said  the 
horse  reporter. 

"  How  nice!     And  do  all  these  gentlemen  edit?  " 

ft  Yes." 

"  I'm  going  to  be  married  next  week,"  said  the  young  lady. 
"  Ain't  it  funny  ?  " 

"  Quite  ludicrous,  no  doubt,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  I  came  up  here,"  she  continued,  "to  see  if  you  would 
put  a  nice  notice  of  the  affair  in  the  paper.  Will  you 
do  it  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  horse  reporter.  "  Would  you  like  to 
have  it  referred  to  as  'another  one  of  those  delightful  events 
in  which  the  happiness  of  a  trusting  love  finds  glad  fruition 
in  wedded  bliss,1  or  'the  marriage-bells  rang  out  merrily  last 
evening,  telling  to  the  star-lit  skies  a  joyful  tale  of  love's 
final  triumph  ?'  Both  those  sentences  are  kept  in  type,  and 
you  can  have  your  choice." 

"  I  rather  like  the  last  one  best,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  It 
is  more  tenderly  beautiful,  and  so  sweetly  touching.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  horse  reporter,  "  there  is  a  sort  of  cur- 
few-will-not-ring-to-night tinge  to  it  that  lays  over  the  other 
one." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  take  that.  And  will  an  editor  be 
around  to  write  it  up?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  will  send  you  a  piece  of  the  wedding-cake,"  continued 
the  young  lady. 

"Do,"  said  the  horse  reporter.  "There  is  a  dog  up  my 
way  that  needs  killing." 

Reginald  de  Conrcey's  Death. 

"  Has  he  seen  her  foot  ?  " 

Reginald  de  Courcey,  eighth  Duke  of  Wabash,  smote  his 
corselet  fiercely  with  the  trusty  blade  that  had  cloven  in 
twain  the  skull  of  many  an  enemy,  and  looked  tenderly  upon 
his  wife,  the  Lady  Agatha  McMurty,  as  they  stood  'neath  the 
shadow  of  a  glove  which  the  wife  had  carelessly  left  on  the 
lawn.  By  the  duke's  side  was  his  faithful  steed,  Step-and- 
fetch-it,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  swift  cours- 
ers of  the  desert — the  Arabian. 

"  I  know  me  not,"  quoth  the  Lady  Agatha,  "  whether  that 
of  which  you  speak  hath  indeed  ta'en  place,  but  on  her  re- 
turn from  the  tourney  at  Coshucton,  whither  young  Rupert 
de  Moyamensing  hath  ta'en  our  daughter,  I  will  not  fail  to 
closely  question  the  maid  regarding  the  matter.  Truly,  it  is 
of  much  moment  whether  this  young  knight,  who  cometh 
from  beyond  the  Little  Miami,  doth  wed  our  daughter." 

"  1  prithee  do  not  speak  of  that,"  said  Lord  Reginald, 
hastily  ;  "  and  yet  thou'rt  right.  An  Rupert  make  not  the 
lass  his  bride,  methinks  it  will  be  many  a  day  ere  another 
one  so  guileless  heaveth  in  sight.     What's  o'clock?" 

"Three  forty-five,"  replied  the  duchess,  looking  at  the 
shadows  which  the  sun  cast  upon  the  wood-shed. 

"There  is  yet  time  to  warn  her,"  said  Reginald;  "but 
with  another  horse  than  thou,  my  pet,"  he  added,  stroking 
the  glossy  neck  of  the  Arabian  courser,  "  the  task  were  in- 
deed a  hopeless  one." 

"Then  haste  thee,"  cried  the  Lady  Agatha.  "  Lose  not  a 
moment  of  the  time  that  is  so  precious.  Fly  with  all  speed, 
and  I  will  offer  up  prayers  that  thy  journey  may  be  swift 
and  sure." 

Leaping  upon  his  horse  the  duke  sped  swiftly  from  out  the 
court-yard,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  making  glad  music  in  the 
ears  of  his  devoted  wife.  Suddenly  she  heard  the  horse  give 
a  mighty  snort  and  stop,  and  there  came  upon  the  summer 
breeze  that  was  kissing  the  locust  blossoms  above  her  head 
a  dull  thud.  Running  with  fear-hastened  feet  across  the 
portcullis  the  duchess  saw  the  affrighted  animal  standing  in 
front  of  some  huge  object,  while  farther  on  lay  the  corpse  of 
her  husband,  the  cold,  white  face  looking  up  to  heaven  as  if 
in  mute  appeal  for  pity.  In  an  instant  she  was  by  his  side, 
but  the  kisses  that  she"  pressed  upon  the  pallid  lips  of  the 
man  she  loved  so  well  were  unfelt,  and  the  words  she  spoke 
brought  no  response.  Then,  going  to  the  horse,  she  took 
him  kindly  by  the  bridle. 

"I  do  not  blame  you,  Step-and-fetch-it,"  she  said,  "for 
there  are  some  things  which  even  an  Arab  steed  may  not 
leap  over."  And  hiding  her  face  in  her  apron,  the  duchess 
wept  bitterly. 

Reginald  De  Courcey,  eighth  and  last  Duk;  i'.J 

had  met  his  death  over  his  child's  bottine. — - 
Girl's  Brogan,"  by  Joseph  Medill  in  the  Chica. 
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General  McDowell's  Reception  to  Senator  Miller. 

The  reception  given  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  last  at 
Black  Point,  by  Major-General  and  Mrs.  McDowell  to  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller,  was  without  doubt  the  event 
of  the  season,  and  one  which  has  never  been  excelled  in  this 
hospitable  mansion.  The  guests  were  conveyed  hence  both 
by  land  and  water,  the  steamer  General  McPherson  leaving 
the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Washington  Street  at  forty-five  min- 
utes past  seven  and  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  returning  at  twelve  and  forty-five  minutes  past  twelve 
o'clock.  At  the  Black  Point  landing,  carriages  were  found 
which  took  the  guests  to  the  residence.  It  was  beautifully 
decorated  on  this  occasion.  A  large  dancing-hall  had  been 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  inclosed  by  in- 
numerable American  flags,  so  arranged  as  to  present  the 
field  portion  as  forming  the  roof.  The  south  end  gave  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  grotto,  so  profusely  was  it  filled 
with  palms,  evergreens,  and  various  exotics.  Hundreds  of 
Japanese  lanterns  spread  their  soit  light  over  the  scene.  A 
platlorm  surrounding  the  dancing  hall  was  canvased  and 
decorated  around  the  outer  edge  with  a  row  of  cannon-balls, 
while  at  the  back  were  seats  for  dancers.  Two  binds,  one 
stationed  at  each  end,  discoursed  dance-music.  The  floral 
decorations  over  the  entire  first  floor,  especially  in  the  dance- 
hall,  were  of  the  most  charming  description.  High  pillars, 
going  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  were  ornamented  with 
standard  and  colors  clustered  gracefully  together.  Chande- 
liers— some  five  or  six  in  number — were  nearly  hidden  in 
smiliix.  The  scene  was  of  the  loveliest  description.  The 
supper  was  at  the  usual  hour.  Mrs.  McDowell  received  her 
guests  costumed  in  a  dress  of  old-gold  silk  with  blue  trim- 
mings. Her  daughter,  Miss  McDowell,  looked  exceedingly 
lovely  in  a  toilette  of  soft  pearl  silk,  with  floral  ornamenta- 
tion. The  senator's  daughter,  Miss  Dora  Miller,  wore  a 
lovely  costume  of  salmon  pink,  low-necked  and  short  sleeves, 
delicately  embroidered,  princess  train;  her  gloves  were  worn 
a  la  Bernhardt.  Mrs.  Miller  had  on^a  black  satin,  richly 
embroidered.     The  following  named  persons  were  present  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hull,  Miss  Sullivan,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hoyt,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  the  Misses  Durbrow,  Messrs.  Durbrow,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Frank,  Major  and  Mrs.  Sanger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  C.  W. 
Howard,  J.  S.  Minor,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Metcalf,  General  Backus, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Humphry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
].  D.  Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendig,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  the  Messrs.  Tevis, 
T.  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  llaggin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  McAfee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Hunor,  Mr. 
Ward  McAllister,  the  Messrs.  Ashe,  Miss  Ashe,  Messrs.  Ogden,  W. 
C.  Brown,  Mr.  Beasely,  F.  H.  Blake,  Mr.  Small,  Mr.  Nichulson,  L. 
Y.  Abbott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  S.  Kittle,  Miss 
Adams,  Mr.  Redington,  Mr.  Taylor,  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  A.  E. 
Hall,  Winfield  Tones,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smedburg,  Mr.  Eugene 
Dewey,  Miss  Kittle,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berry,  J.  D.  Grant, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Stebbins,  Mr.  Stebbins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  Mr. 
Lucas,  Miss  Lucas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbell,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pinart,  Captain 
Biily,  Miss  Sprague,  Miss  Lucas,  judge  Sawyer,  Captain  Dillenback, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley,  Miss 
Van  Reynegom,  Miss  Hammond,  Mr,  Twiggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brooke,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Lynch,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Colonel  Randal,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Suther- 
land, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Mr.  and  Miss  Friedlander,  Colonel  Mc- 
Parlire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Off,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon,  Mr.  White, 
General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  Major  Wilhelm,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bowie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock,  Harry  Babcock,  Lieuten- 
ant Price  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  White,  Lieutenant  Oyster,  Major 
Hammond,  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yanagaya 
Miss  Edes,  Misses  Pat6,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barroilhet,  General  and 
Mrs.  Drummond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freelon,  Miss  Bonner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Ahred  Tubbs,  Miss  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Beers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De 
Guigne\  H.  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  Stratton,  Harold  Wheeler,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Smith,  M.  Blake,  Messrs.  Brumagim,  Mr.  Hein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Reis,  Miss  Reis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Bowie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donahue,  Miss  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert,  Miss  Torbert,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  Miss  Beers,  Mr.  Alvord,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Howard,  Mr.  Hurbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin,  Messrs.  Bland- 
ing,  Miss  Grifforth,  Mrs.  Keeney,  Mr.  Page,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wheeler, 
C.  Coleman,  Mr.  Stetson,  Mr.  Grifforth,  Doctor  Berry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newton,  Mrs.  Dillingham.  Charles  Swift,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bryant, 
Major  Darling,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mizner,  Mr.  Webster,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  Russell,  Mr.  Marsh,  Lieutenant  L.  A.  Chamberlain,  Lieutenant 
Bailey,  General  and  Mrs.  Saxton,  Mr.  Bodie,  Misses  Smith,  Mrs. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Shelden,  W.  G.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Tallant,  Mrs.  Maynard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith,  Mr.  Pitcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  C.  F. 
Palforey,  Mrs.  John  Hammond,  Mr.  and  Miss  Pomeroy,  Miss  Brooks, 
E.  Moor,  W.  B.  Collier,  Miss  Elliott,  B.  S.  Hayne,  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon,  Charles  Mayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keyes,  Miss  Lillie  Hastings,  A.  S.  J.  Bowie,  R.  H.  Pease,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Wilson,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Judge  ami  Mrs.  Field,  MissSwear- 
ingen,  Misses  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker,  George  Crocker,  Mrs.  Bu- 
ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  General  and  Mrs.  Rosecrans, 
Miss  Rosecrans,  Mrs.  Hooper,  Miss  Ives,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sampson. 

The  Godley  Party. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  26th  instant,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Whitney  were  very  handsomely  entertained  by  Mrs.  Godley 
and  her  daughter,  at  their  residence  on  Franklin  Street. 
The  interior  of  the  house  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  the 
music,  refreshments,  and  other  accessories,  were  all  of  the 
highest  order.  There  were  a  large  number  of  persons 
present,  many  of  whom  were  army  officers  and  their  ladies. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  pretty  young  ladies  present. 
The  three  large  parlors  were  used  for  dancing.  The  supper 
was  served  on  the  floor  above  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  th.ther 
the  company  repaired  in  groups  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  at 
a  time.  It  was  late  in  the  night,  or  rather  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  last  guests  had  taken  their  departure.  Mrs. 
Godley  wore  a  toilette  of  terra-cotta  silk,  elegantly  fashioned 
with  Valenciennes  lace  trimmings.  Miss  Godley  was  attired 
in  white  moire.  The  bride  wore  her  wedding  toilette.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  present: 

Charles  Wood,  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hooker,  Miss  Eltis,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Miss  Mirtin,  Mr.  Mote,  Mr.  H.iwks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson, 
Mrs.  |.  B.  t  rockett,  General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  Mr.  Hunter,  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Van- Ness,  John  Scott,  Mr.  Longhead,  Miss  Nina  Piatt, 
the  Misses  Ortig,  Mr.  Hubert,  Miss  Grace  Brown,  Miss  Lizzie  Crock- 
er, Mr.  Crocker,  Miss  Jennie  Vassault,  Mr.  Dangertield,  the  Misses 
Page,  Mr.  Wallace.  Miss  Prescott,  Madame  Zfit.-ka,  Miss  Reynolds 
Mrs.  Sirgent,  Captain  Dillenback.  Mrs.  Simmons,  Miss  Bc-lle  Reis,  Mr. 
lUrchinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott,  Mr.  Spt-ncer,  Mrs.  Crockett.  Mr. 
und  Mrs.  Limners,  Miss  Adams,  Lieutenant  Bailev,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
-■  in.  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Montele-igre.  Mr.  Monie^eagre,  George 
P.  Knowles,  Harry  Tevis,  the  Misses  Pomeroy,  Miss  Huddort,  Lieu- 
;:nt  Chamberlain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berry,  Miss  Lander,  the  Misses 
.    row,  Mr.  Durbrow,  Miss  Fargo,  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


George  C.  Boardman,  Mr.  Pennel,  Arthur  Page,  Mr.  Beaseley, 
Mountford  Wilson,  Marie  Stevenson,  Kate  Stevenson,  Mr.  Froelich, 
Miss  Matie  Peters,  Anna  Bradley,  Miss  Jarboe,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Andrews,  Miss  Andrews,  Mr.  Buckbee,  Miss  Smith. 


Marriage  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Green  and  Miss  Mary  E,  Eldridge. 

The  pretty  town  of  San  Rafael  was  the  scene  of  a  very  de- 
lightful wedding  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  the  parties  to  the 
contract  being  Mr.  Charles  E.  Green,  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Eldridge,  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  J.  O.  Eldridge.  They  were  married 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  the  interior  of  which 
had  been  tastefully  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  cut 
flowers  and  evergreens.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  was 
performed  by  the  Reverend  James  S.  McDonald,  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  in  the  west  parlor,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the 
presence  of  the  father  and  sister  of  the  bride,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Douty,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Gage,  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Moor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Shaw,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T.  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Talbot,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Adams,  Mrs.  James  S. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Lee, 
Mrs,  and  Miss  Harmon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dougherty,  Miss 
Florence  Pope,  Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs, 
Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  Miss  Mary  Pope,  Miss  Mamie  Beans,  Miss 
Mamie  Requa,  Miss  Mamie  Kellogg,  Miss  Emma  Bray, 
Miss  Carrie  Sears,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Mabel  Martin, 
Miss  Nellie  Bacon,  Miss  Alice  Nichols,  and  the  Messrs.  W. 
E.  Brown,  George  Crocker,  Daniel  Murphy  Jr.,  H.  B.  Smith 
Jr.,  Edward  Moor,  George  Roe,  Edward  Hull,  and  Messrs. 
Dingay  and  Steinberger.  The  floral  pieces  were  very  elab- 
orate and  handsome,  and  upon  the  west  wall  of  the  west 
parlor  there  were  the  letters  "G"  and  "  E"  in  pansies  and 
geraniums.  The  mantel  in  this  room  was  made  to  look  like 
an  immense  bank  of  tuberoses  and  Lamark  and  hermosa 
roses,  while  the  frames  of  the  mirrors  and  the  chandeliers 
were  enlivened  with  smilax  and  sprays  of  pepper-tree  leaves 
and  berries.  There  were  also  floral  pieces  on  corner  tables 
in  all  of  the  apartments,  most  of  which  were  offerings  from 
friends.  The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  traveling  costume,  and 
carried  a  hand-bouquet  of  rosebuds.  After  the  ceremony. 
the  newly  married  couple  received  the  congratulations  of 
all  who  were  present,  and  subsequently  refreshments  were 
served,  during  which  many  a  bumper  of  champagne  was 
tossed  off  to  their  health  and  happiness.  After  nearly  four 
hours  of  merry-making  the  last  good-bye  was  given,  and  the 
San  Francisco  guests  returned  to  this  city.  Later  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Green  departed  on  their  bridal  tour,  which  will  last  one 
or  two  weeks. 

Honors  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Whitney. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  23d  instant,  Captain  Folliet  A. 
Whitney,  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney (nee  Myrick)  were  made  the  recipients  of  a  reception  by 
the  officers  and  ladies  of  Angel  Island,  which  proved  to  be 
a  very  delightful  affair.  San  Francisco  guests  were  taken 
to  the  scene  of  festivities  by  the  steamer  General  McPher- 
son, and  those  from  Mare  Island  and  Benicia  by  the  Mon- 
ierey.  They  were  received  by  Mrs.  General  Kautz  and  other 
ladies  of  the  post,  after  which  dancing  commenced,  and 
lasted  until  nearly  six  o'clock.  The  reception  was  a  very 
pleasant  one  throughout,  and  among  those  who  were  present 
we  recall  the  following-named  : 

General  and  Mrs.  George  Stoneman,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frank  Pixley, 
Colonel  John  E.  Tourtellote,  Q.  S.  A.,  Colonel  George  P.  Andrews,  U. 
S.  A.,  Miss  Andrews,  Mrs.  Irving  Scott,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  Brooks, 
Miss  Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Mrs.  Torbert,  Mr.  Forbes, 
Misses  Forbes,  Mrs.  Dan  Cook,  Mr.  Piatt,  Miss  Piatt,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Pinkard,  Mr.  Charles  Swift,  Captain  Hull,  Misses  Hull,  Mr.  F.  K. 
Webster,  Baron  von  Schroeder,  Miss  Richmond,  Misses  Manotte, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Hubble,  Miss  Josie  Sprague,  Madame  Zeitska, 
Miss  Fannie  Daniels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godley,  Miss  Godley,  Mr.  C. 
Mitchell  Grant,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  Lieutenant.  H.  P. 
Kingsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tripler,  Miss  Abel,  Mr.  T.  C.  Beasely,  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  Heywood,  Mr.  and  Miss  Crane,  Mr.  H.  Johnson,  Miss 
Fannie  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Berry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wash. 
Berry,  Mr.  Brien  Berry,  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Eert,  Lieutenant  F.  K. 
Marsh,  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Bailey,  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Hunter,  Major  and 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Frank,  Captain  J.  W.  Dillingham,  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Web- 
ster, Doctor  and  Mrs.  Stomberg,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hoff,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Thornton. 


A  Yachting-  Party. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  last  George  Crocker  gave  a 
yachting  party  on  board  the  Chispa,  which  included  a  run 
outside  of  the  Heads,and  among  the  ladies  who  accepted  in- 
vitations were  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Miss  Flora  Low,  Mrs. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Buford,  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  Miss 
May  Smith.  Among  the  gentlemen  were  Dan  Murphy, 
Dick  Pease,  Chris.  Froelich,  Mr.  Nickel,  Governor  Low, 
Mr.  Lockwood  of  New  York,  and  Admiral  Gutte. 


The  Platt-PIate  Wedding. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Alfred  G.  Piatt  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Josephine  E.  Plate,  at  the  residence  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  H.  A.  Plate,  1920  Washington  Street,  Doctor 
Stebbins  officiating.  The  ceremony  was  very  private,  only 
the  immediate  relatives  of  the  contracting  parties  being 
present,  owing  to  a  recent  bereavement  in  the  family. 


The  Grace  Church  Entertainment. 

The  entertainment  presented  by  the  Altar  Society  of 
Grace  Church,  at  Saratoga  Hall,  last  evening,  drew  out  a 
large  and  fashionable  audience,  among  whom  were  Mrs. 
Governor  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Buford,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Miller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robinson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker,  and  a  great 
many  others  whose  names  we  do  not  recall.  The  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  twelve  tableaux,  and  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  The  first  six  tableaux  were  as  follows  : 
"School  of  Vestals" — Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Miss  Wallace,  Miss 
Bell  Brooks,  Miss  Cheevers,  Miss  Piatt,  the  Misses  Hutch- 
inson, and  Miss  Maggie  Gwin;  "Flirtation" — Miss  Lena 
Maynard  and  Mr.  Horace  Piatt;  "  Blind  Man's  Buff" — Miss 
Lucille  Thornton,  Miss  Piatt,  the  Misses  Brooks,  Miss  Katie 
Hutchinson, and  Miss  Cheevers;  "Charlotte  Corday" — Miss 
Sedgwick;  "Indiscreet  Soubrette" — Miss  Piatt  and  Miss 
Maggie  Gwin;  "Sculptor's  Studio" — Miss  Carrie  Gwin, 
Maggie  Hutchinson,  little  Mabel  Gwin,  and  Messrs.  Eli 
Hutchinson  and  Charley  Piatt.  An  intermission  then  fol- 
lowed, after  which  there  was  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
by  Messrs  Reuhling,  Ludovici,  and  others.  Then  followed 
the  other  tableaux,  "  Love  and  Riches,"  "  Marguerite 
Tempted,"  "  Serenade,"  "Judgment  of  Paris,"  and  "Foun- 
tain of  the  Tuileries." 


Miss  Fannie  Lent's  Informal  Party. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Miss  Fannie  Lent,  who  soon 
leaves  for  New  York  to  spend  the  winter,  gave  an  informal 
party  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Polk  and  Eddy  streets, 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  affair. 
Among  those  who  were  present  were  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  Miss 
Louise  Arner,  Miss  Matie  Peters,  Miss  Georgie  Hammond, 
Miss  Sedgwick,  Miss  Emma  Durbrow,  Miss  Julia  Bloch, 
Miss  Florence  Godley,  Lieutenants  Tate,  Bailey,  Price,  and 
Kingsbury,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Harry  Dubrow,  and  a  few  others. 


Notes  and  Gossip, 

Mr.  Justice  Field,  Mrs.  Field,  and  Miss  Swearingen  leave 
for  Washington  on  Tuesday  next.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood  are 
about  to  visit  New  York,  leaving -San  Francisco  on  Sunday. 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant  and  daughter,  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Moor, 
go  East  on  Wednesday  of  next  week  ;  Mrs.  Moor  to  spend 
the  winter  in  New  York  with  Captain  Hartshorne,  chape- 
roning his  daughters  for  the  season.  The  Misses  McAllis- 
ter, of  Benicia,  are  at  present  guests  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln. 
Eugene  Sherwood,  esquire,  of  "The  Sausal,"  Salinas,  Mon- 
terey County,  will,  with  his  family — as  is  their  custom — spend 
the  winter  in  San  Francisco.  This  quite  reverses  the  Eng- 
lish rule,  where  families  go  to  their  country-seats  in  winter, 
the  London  season  being  the  summer  months  while  Parlia- 
ment is  in  session.  General  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  are  in  this 
city, the  guests  of  Irving  M.  Scott;  the  general  has  resigned 
his  position  in  the  army,  thus  indicating  his  confidence  in 
becoming  Governor  of  California.  The  statement  that  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  is  about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  New 
York  is  a  mistaken  one — or,  at  least,  it  is  not  so  ;  the  gover- 
nor says,  jocularly,  that  he  has  too  many  residences  in  this 
choice  country  to  think  of  seeking  permanent  habitation 
elsewhere;  still,  he  may  add  to  the  number  of  his  houses  by 
erecting  a  dwelling  in  New  York,  as  he  contemplates  spend- 
ing much  of  his  time  in  that  metropolis  hereafter.  James 
Flood  will  soon  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a  preten- 
tious dwelling  on  his  splendid  lot  on  California  Street,  and 
he  has  already  drawn  his  own  plan  for  the  interior,  and  in- 
structed his  architect  to  make  a  plan  for  the  exterior;  this 
dwelling  will  be  of  stone,  so  we  have  been  informed  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  know.  Mrs.  Atherton  is  still  adding 
improvements  to  her  chalet  on  California  Street.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hastings  are  occupying  their  new  house,  and 
work  on  the  new  dwelling  of  Mr.  Goad  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward as  fast  as  it  can  be.  On  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  26th 
instant,  Mr.  William  F.  Smith  and  Miss  Mamie  A.  Smith 
were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  1719 
Clay  Street,  in  the  presence  of  only  relatives  and  friends. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  and  family,  who  have  been  enjoying  a 
number  of  our  late  autumnal  days  at  Monterey,  have  re- 
turned. Mrs.  Paul  Shirley,  of  Martinez,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing Mrs.  E.  B.  Ryan,  has  returned  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
B.  May  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Miss  Sophia  Cutter 
has  returned  from  Los  Madonas.  Mrs.  Alfred  Wheeler  and 
her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Weeeler,  have  been  ruralizing  a 
few  days  at  Monterey.  Charles  Crocker  and  family  will 
leave  London  for  New  York  on  or  about  November  1st.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Webster  contemplate  spending  the  coming 
winter  at  Santa  Barbara,  accompanied  by  their  two  daugh- 
ters, the  Misses  Kate  and  Minnie  Webster.  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Cutter  is  spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Collier  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Shaw  have  returned 
from  Monterey.  The  Misses  A.  O.  and  M.  O.  Sullivan  have 
returned  from  Monterey.  John  Mackay,  who  has  been  ram- 
bling in  Southern  California,  has  returned.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Ware  leaves  the  White  Mountains  this  week  for  Philadel- 
phia, where  she  may  probably  spend  the  winter;  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  is  at  present  in  this  city.  Ensign 
Stoney,  who  has  been  ordered  to  the  Ranger,  is  on  his  way 
to  this  city.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  who  has  been  sojourning  at 
Monterey  for  nearly  five  months,  has  returned  to  the  city  for 
a  short  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hunter,  of  San  Rafael, 
have  been  visiting  Monterey.  Miss  Lena  Ashe  has  returned 
from  Benicia.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Chamber- 
lain, of  Berkeley,  and  Mrs.  G.  J.  Turner,  of  Sacramento, 
are  visiting  Monterey.  Miss  Genevieve  Wright  has  returned 
from  her  summer  sojourn.  Master  F.  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N., 
and  bride,  (nee  Collins,}  who  are  now  in  Ohio,  will  return 
to  San  Francisco  some  time  during  the  coming  month. 
Lieutenant  Townsley,  U.  S.  N.,  and  wife,  (ne'e  Gerke,)  who 
are  now  in  Nebraska,  will  not  return  until  after  the  holidays. 
Lieutenant  Cutts,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Cutts  leave  for  Wash- 
ington on  Monday  next.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sneath  left  for  the 
East  last  week,  meeting  her  son  and  daughter  at  Truckee, 
who  accompanied  their  mother  Atlanticward.  Miss  Addie 
Rankin,  who  has  been  in  Sacramento  visiting,  has  returned 
home.  Mrs.  Lieutenant-Commander  Buford  has  been 
spending  a  portion  of  the  week  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Pay- 
Inspector  Parks,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  leaves  for 
Fortress  Monroe  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Mann 
and  Miss  M.  Hutchinson  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last ; 
also,  Miss  Flora  Low,  the  Misses  Meinecke,  Mrs.  Charles 
Miller  and  the  Misses  M.  and  B.  Miller,  the  Misses  Wheel- 
er, W.  F.  Goad,  Lloyd  Tevis,  Judge  W.  T.  Wallace,  Sen- 
ator J.  T.  Farley,  Colonel  J.  P.  Hoge,  George  Crocker,  R. 
H.  Pease  Jr.,  C.  C.  Coleman,  and  W.  E.  Brown.  Lieuten- 
ant Millon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Milton,  who  are  now  in  the 
East,  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  San  Francisco.  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  leave  on  November  1st  for  the 
East,  to  remain  away  several  months.  Mrs.  Sallie  Hill,  of 
Nevada  City,  is  visiting  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head.  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs 
has  returned  again  from  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Robinson,  of  San  Mateo  County,  have  taken  a  suite  at  the 
Palace  for  the  winter.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson  have  re- 
turned from  Pasode  Robles.  Frank  McCoppin  has  been  spend- 
ing a  part  of  the  week  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart 
will  shortly  leave  for  New  York  and  Washington.  The  Misses 
Blanding  returned  from  Monterey  on  Monday  last.  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Longstreet  and  her  sister,  Mrs,  M.  E.  Billings,  of  Los 
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Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Calkins  and  Miss 
Sallie  Calkins,  of  Santa  Barbara,  are  at  the  Grand.  Senator 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Dora  Mil- 
ler, have  been  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  present  week 
at  their  summer  place  in  Napa  County.  W.  G.  Cogswell, 
the  artist,  is  at  the  Palace.  General  A.  V.  Kautz,  U.  S.  A., 
Colonel  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.,  and  H.  C.  Chamberlain,  U.  S.  N., 
have  been  at  the  Occidental  during  the  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Gilson,  Mrs.  A.  Halsey,  Miss  Halsey,  and  Mrs.  S.  Bailey 
have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Captain  Forney,  of 
Oakland,  is  visiting  friends  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  Valentine  have  been  visiting  Monterey.  Mrs.  H.  R 
Judah  has  gone  East  on  a  visit.  Doctor  W.  J.  Hoffman,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  Mrs.  Hoffman, 
are  at  the  Occidental.  Charles  de  B.  Stewart,  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  and  George  T.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the  Occi- 
dental. Judge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson  are  contemplating  an 
Eastern  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman  are  at  Santa 
Cruz.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  friends,  is  at  Idlewild,  Tahoe.  Her  daughter, 
Miss  Amy  Crocker,  is  at  Carson,  Nevada.  Commodore  E. 
R.  Colhoun,  who  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  Commodore  Phelps 
as  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  has  taken  up  his  permanent  residence 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Hall  has  returned  to  the  Palace 
from  her  extended  Eastern  and  European  trip.  General 
Nelson  Miles  arrived  here  Thursday  from  Oregon.  Miss 
Grace  Eldridge  is  contemplating  an  Eastern  and  possibly  a 
European  tour.  Richard  P.  Hammond  Jr.  has  gone  to 
Alamos,  Mexico,  to  be  gone  five  or  six  months,  and  possibly 
longer.  Miss  Julia  Pomeroy  and  Miss  Clara  E.  Glover,  of 
Oakland,  are  visiting  Mrs.  J.  H.  Miller,  in  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Tubbs,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  this  city.  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Mitchell  has  returned  to  Sacramento  from  Oakland. 
The  last  literary  and  social  of  the  navy  people  took  place 
on  Thursday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Commodore 
Rhelps.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  who  have  been  residing 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue  for  more  than  a  year  past,  have  gone 
to  the  Palace  to  live  until  their  new  residence  on  Franklin 
Street  is  ready  for  occupation.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Princess  Louise  will  return  on  or  about  the  12th  of  next 
month,  on  the  Queen  of  the  Pacific^  or  perhaps  later,  on  an 
English  steamer.  The  Princess  and  her  husband  will  occupy 
the  same  apartments  at  the  Palace  occupied  by  them  a  short 
time  ago.  Lieutenant  Palfrey  has  been  visiting  Clear  Lake, 
and  was  the  guest  several  days  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Floyd,  at  Kono  Tayee. 
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Joseph    O'Connor. 


[From  a  former  master  of  Lincoln  School,  now  an  honest  farmer  in 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  we  receive  the  following  admonition,  ex- 
postulation, and  recommendation.  We  hope  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor  is 
as  sincerely  in  earnest  as  we  are,  that  the  public  schools  should  not 
come  under  clerical  influence,  and  that  they  should  remain  forever  free 
from  the  control  of  Roman  priests.  We  wish  this  disclaimer  had  come 
from  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  not  from  Mr.  Marks.  Somehow,  we  are  not 
quite  confident  that  even  so  indifferent  a  churchman  as  Mr.  O'Connor 
seems  to  be,  and  the  two  or  three  hundred  other  Roman  church  school- 
masters and  school-mistresses  in  the  employment  of  our  school  depart- 
ment, are  quite  to  be  relied  upon  when  the  contest  shall  come.  We  do 
not  believe  in  neutral  soldiers.  We  do  not  believe  in  indifferentism. 
We  do  not  believe  in  bad  Catholics,  and  when  these  hundreds  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  teachers  listen  to  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  of  their 
schools  as  godless,  and  as  nurseries  of  vice,  and  read  in  their  church 
organs  the  constant  and  vituperative  abuse  of  the  free  schools;  when 
they  know  that  from  Rome  itself  there  comes  the  mandate  to  send 
Catholic  children  to  Catholic  schools  only ;  when  the  Order  ol 
Jesuits,  Christian  Brothers,  and  ever  so  many  of  the  sisterhoods, 
monkeries,  and  convents  are  devoted  to  education  ;  when  every  priest 
in  Calilornia,  from  Archbishop  Alemany  to  Father  King,  denounce-- 
our  common  school  system,  and  withholds  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  from  parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  parochial 
schools;  when  Mr.  O'Connor  and  his  Catholic  school-teaching  associ- 
ates know  these  things,  are  silent  about  them,  do  not  protest  against 
them,  and  quietly  draw  their  salaries — when  all  these  things  are  so,  then 
we  infer  that  they  approve  them,  that  they  are  spies  in  the  camp,  and 
that  whenever  the  time  of  conflict  shall  come  between  these  contending 
forces,  the  best  we  can  hope  of  these  indifferent  and  bad  Catholics  is 
that  they  will  run  away.  We  do  not  like  bad  Catholics  half  as  much  as 
we  like  good  ones.  The  Romanist  who  does  not  believe  in  the  doc- 
trines and  the  policy  of  his  church  has  no  business  in  it  The  man 
who  does  believe  in  its  divine  mission  ought  to  stand  up  for  it,  fight  for 
it,  die  for  it,  and.  if  necessary,  refuse  to  draw  a  salary  from  its  enemy 
—the  free  public  school.  We  have  never  heard  a  single  Roman  Catho 
lie  school-marm  or  master  in  this  State  defend,  in  an  open  and  manly 
or  womanly  manner,  the  system  of  education  from  which  they  are  only 
too  glad  to  draw  their  support.  We  have  but  a  limited  respect  for  the 
men  or  women  who  will  teach  school  during  the  week,  and  on  Sunday 
seek  the  priest  at  confessional  to  purge  themselves  of  the  offense  they 
have  committed  against  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  However,  we  give  Joseph  the  benefit  of  his  friend's  letter  :] 
Central  Colony,  Fresno,  September  25,  1882. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  If  any  paper  in  this  State  can  afford  to  be 
honest  and  truthful,  even  when  thereby  flying  in  the  /ace  of  public 
prejudice,  that  paper  is  the  Argonaut.  If  any  paper  in  this  State  can 
not  afford  to  fight  an  enemy  on  unjust  grounds,  that  paper  is  the  Argo- 
naut. Freedom  from  party  trammels  and  courage  to  approve  what 
appears  to  be  right  in  the  opponent  constitute  the  character  of  the 
Argonaut.  Take  from  it  this  character,  and  the  Argonaut  sinks  to  the 
level  of  the  partisan  sheet  so  heartily  despised  by  Argonaut  readers. 
If  the  Argonaut  shall  oppose  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor 
on  the  ground  of  his  foreign  birth,  recent  citizenship,  communion  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  on  any  truthful  ground,  his  Argonaut-reading 
friends  will  find  no  serious  fault;  but  when  the  Argonaut  avers  that  "this 
is  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  cat  in  the  political  meal-tub,"  it 
takes  wrong  ground  against  Mr.  O'Connor.  I  have  been  intimatelv 
acquainted  with  him  for  many  years,  and  I  offer  in  his  behalf,  and  for 
your  benefit,  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  relations  with  his  church 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  average  intelligent,  reading,  free- 
thinking  Protestant  with  any  Protestant  church.  They  are  of  the  kind 
that  the  Argonaut  extols.  I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut  is  not  himself  more  free  from  clerical  domination  in  the 
church  which  he  frequents  than  is  Mr.  O'Connor  in  his  own.  I  know 
for  a  truth  that  if  ever  the  Catholic  clergy  shall  take  any  overt  step  in 
the  direction  of  sectarians  zing  our  public  schools,  one  of  their  fiercest 
opponents  will  be  Joseph  O'Connor.  And  this  is  a  proper  time  to  say, 
too,  that  of  the  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  the  school 
department  of  San  Francisco  I  am  personally  well  acquainted  with 
very  many,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  is  not  openly  in  hearty  accord 
with  your  readers  on  the  school  question.  B.  Marks. 


Street  Superintendent  is  left  to  stable-men,  street-contract- 
ors, jobbers,  cart  men,  and  teamsters.  It  has  somehow  come 
to  be  considered  that  the  men  who  use  the  streets  for  heavy 
hauling  and  contractors  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  the 
Street  Commissioner's  office.  Looking  at  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  highways  of  our  city,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
next  Commissioner  be  a  bicycle-man,  for  he  would,  in  the 
interest  of  his  class,  give  us  streets  without  yawning  graves, 
or  holes  in  the  water-front  through  which  men  may  fall  and 
drown.  We  are  informed  that  there  is  likelihood  of  a  recon- 
sideration by  the  conventions  as  to  the  office  of  Street  Com 
missioner,  and  that  a  special  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
seek  out  some  competent  civil  engineer  of  character,  to 
whom  this  very  important  office  may  be  tendered. 


ing  $222,627  f°r  assessing  $211,000,000  of  property,  when 
seven  years  ago  he  himself  assessed  $319,000,000  of  property 
for  $40,000,  one  per  cent,  tax  is  impossible. 


From  Rochester,  New  York,  our  editor  receives  the  fol- 
lowing card  of  invitation : 

Mrs.  Abclard  Reynolds, 

Ninety-eighth  Birth-day  Anniversary 

ijfy  Reception.  1882 

Mr.  M.  F.  Reynolds 

Will  be  pleased  to  see  you, 

Saturday,  September  23d,  from,  j-  to  3  p.  m., 

40  Spring  Street,  Rdchester. 


The  Bulletin  thinks  Mr.  Lloyd  met  with  a  signal  rebuke 
in  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Newlands  for  the  office  of  Coroner.  To 
illustrate  the  extent  of  demoralization  to  which  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Deacon  Fitch,  Brother  Upton,  Sister  Burke, 
and  the  balance  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  once  ortho- 
dox institution  has  reached,  we  remark  that  Dr.  Newlands 
is  an  ex-army  surgeon,  who  served  with  credit,  resigned 
a  few  years  since,  and  entered  upon  private  practice  in 
San  Francisco;  he  stands  upon  his  own  merits,  but  hap- 
pens to  be  the  brother  of  Mr.  Frank  Newlands;  Mr.  Frank 
Newlands  was  once  the  law  partner  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  is 
the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  William  Sharon;  Mr.  William  Sharon 
is  the  owner  of  water  stock;  hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Bulletin,  Mr.  Lloyd  is  deeply  humiliated  over  his  defeat 
in  not  securing  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Newlands  for  Coroner. 
All  this  would  be  logical  and  satisfactory,  except  for  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  did  not  vote  for  Dr.  Newlands,  and  did  vote  for 
his  successful  opponent,  Mr.  Weeks.  We  place  this  on  record, 
so  that  the  next  time  the  Bulletin  charges  supervisors,  mu- 
nicipal officials,  leading  politicians,  and  respectable  journals 
with  being  the  tools  and  organs  of  Spring  Valley,  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  be  indulgent  and  excuse  the  Bulletin,  be- 
cause it  has  water  on  the  brain,  and  to  illustrate  in  what 
shallow  water  this  flat-bottomed  craft  can  float :  Another 
convention,  called  by  the  ward  clubs,  has  been  in  session. 
It  has  in  it  some  excellent  men  ;  but  it  is  a  boss  miscarriage. 
It  has  done  some  good;  it  has  acted  as  a  teaser  to  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Hall  Convention.  It  has  emphasized  the  posi- 
tion of  some  unfortunate  victims  of  the  bosses,  and  has 
passed  them  out  of  public  life.  It  has  taught  some  good 
men  that  they  have  no  business  to  associate  with  rogues.  It 
has  taught  the  lesson  of  poor  dog  Tray,  and  of  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves  on  his  way  to  Jericho.  The  "  Bluffers" 
will  print  no  ticket.  On  election  day  they  will  be  only  a 
pleasant  memory  —  a  sort  of  monumental  head -stone  by 
which  to  designate  the  last  resting-place  of  the  bosses, 
where  we  trust  they  may  peacefully  and  quietly  rot  till  the 
devil  calls  them  to  join  the  great  majority  in  that  place 
where  water  politics  will  be  as  important  as  the  Bulletin  and 
the  bosses  think  it  ought  to  be  here  ;  where  free  water,  and 
plenty  of  it,  will  be  the  universal  demand  of  all  the  machine 
politicians,  bosses,  bluffers,  and  blackmailers  who  find  them 
selves  elect  of  the  devil  and  holding  place  with  the  damned. 
We  hope  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  rumor  that  there  is  to 
be  a  compromise  between  the  conventions.  The  Piatt's  Hall 
rump  was  undoubtedly  organized  for  the  purpose  of  compro- 
mise. It  was  for  this  purpose  that  it  began  at  the  tail-end 
of  the  ticket,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  grow  a  tail  strong 
enough  to  wag  the  dog.  For  the  B'nai  B'rith  Convention  to 
make  terms  with  the'  other  is  to  admit  that  the  County  Com' 
mittee  was  wrong.  The  strength  of  its  position,  outside  of 
the  active  politicians,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  anti-boss  and 
anti-machine  movement;  and  just  to  the  extent  that  it 
notices  the  other  movement,  or  coalesces  with  it,  or  compro- 
mises on  candidates,  just  to  that  extent  it  confesses  its  dis- 
honesty and  weakens  its  influence.  For  every  man  that  the 
Republican  machine  can  carry  over  to  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine, there  will  come  five  respectable  Democratic  gentle 
men  to  take  his  place.  This  is  not  so  much  a  fight  of  par- 
ties and  contest  of  politicians  as  it  is  a  struggle  between  tax- 
payers, for  honest  government,  against  political  plunderers 
for  party  loot.  At  this  writing,  supervisors  and  school 
directors  are  to  be  nominated.  If  they  are  as  unexception- 
able as  the  balance  of  the  ticket,  there  is  every  indication  of 
success  for  the  Republican  party  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  a 
ticket  that  can  not  be  defeated,  except  the  Democracy  shall 
do  an  impossible  thing  ;  viz.,  place  a  better  ticket  in  the 
field.  This  the  Democratic  party  can  not  do.  It  can  not 
do  it,  because  its  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of  bosses  and  a 
machine,  and  because  the  rank  and  file  of  its  party  is  not 
sufficiently  intelligent,  nor  has  it  enough  of  property  interest 
or  general  integrity  to  enable  it  to  break  away  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  party  managers,  who  will  deliberately  destroy  it  if 
they  can  not  control  it.  The  Republican  municipal  ticket  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  tax-paying  and  property-owning  cit- 
izens of  San  Francisco.  If  they  will  register  and  vote,  they 
can  elect  it,  and  our  city  affairs  will  be  honestly  managed. 
If  they  fail  to  register  and  do  not  vote,  the  Democracy  will 
carry  the  city  and  its  treasury  will  be  plundered. 


We  wish  the  Bulletin  would  let  Spring  Valley  alone  long 
enough  to  explain  how  and  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Badlam  should 
have  increased  the  expenses  of  his  office  from  $40,741  in 
1875  to  $222,627  in  i8Sr,  when  the  assessable  values  of  the 
former  year  were  $319,311,343,  against  $211,600,564  in  1881. 
We  recall  the  fact  that  once  when  the  Bulletin's  printers 
struck  for  higher  wages  Badlam  went  into  the  office  and 
helped  to  set  type.  It  was  very  good  of  Aleck,  and  helped 
the  Bulletin  reduce  printers'  wages  ;  but  if  it  costs  the  city 
$181,886  a  year,  it  would  be  better  to  support  this  very  valu- 
able journal  by  a  subsidy  direct  from  the  city  treasury,  and 
mandamus  Supervisor  Carmany  to  audit  the  bill. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Bulletin  is  again,  by  its  editorial  of  Thursday,  in  full 
opposition  to  the  election  of  Mayor  Blake.  This  is  the  less 
alarming  when  we  remember  that  Judge  Blake  was  elected 
the  last  time  with  the  Bulletin  and  Call  and  the  machine  in 
full  cry  against  him.  This  opposition  is  based  upon  a  false 
argument  as  to  the  mayor's  position  upon  the  tax  levy.  The 
mayor  declares,  as  the  result  of  his  knowledge  of  the  muni- 
cipal expenses  demanded  by  law,  that  the  city  government 
can  not  be  carried  on  for  a  one-per-cent.  tax.  It  is  insincere 
and  disingenuous  enough  to  claim  that  the  Hawes  Consoli- 
dation Act  should  be  maintained  and  no  new  charter  adopted, 
and  yet  appeals  to  the  history  of  the  proposed  charter  to 
demonstrate  that  a  tax  levy  of  one  per  cent,  is  sufficient.  It 
demands  the  reduction  that  might  follow  the  reduced  ex- 
penses of  a  new  charter,  and  still  upholds  the  Consolidation 
Act  that  makes  reduced  expenses  impossible.  We  all  agree 
in  our  desire  for  economy  and  low  taxes,  but  until  we  can 
have  a  new  charter  that  will  lessen  the  number  of  deputies, 
reduce  salaries,  and  restrain  Alexander  Badlam  from  expend- 


From  an  Absent  California!). 
[Those  who  know  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  is  a  cattle-breeder  on  the  great  plains,  with  his  headquar- 
ters at  Cheyenne.  They  will  be  glad  to  read,  from  a  letter  to  a  fnend 
in  San  Francisco,  such  extracts  as  that  gentleman  is  willing  to  give  to 
the  public.  We  are  afraid  our  friend,  the  colonel,  formerly  a  soldier  in 
the  armies  of  the  loyal  North,  once  recorder  of  San  Francisco,  is  back- 
sliding from  his  Democracy.  Perhaps  the  broad  and  breezy  plains  are 
too  high,  too  wide,  too  airy,  and  too  free  to  encourage  such  Democracy 
as  lurks  around  the  beer-saloons  and  whisky-mills,  and  hides  in  the 
narrow  alleys  of  our  city.  The  man  who  was  loyal  during  the  war, 
who  is  loyal  now  to  all  its  memories,  who  favors  the  preservation  of  a 
Christian  Sabbath,  and  who  has  the  manly  courage  to  say  so,  is,  in  our 
judgment,  an  awful  bad  Democrat ;  but  a  soldier,  gentleman,  brave  and 
honest  man,  is,  in' our  judgment,  something  very  superior  to  a  Demo- 
crat.] 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  September  9,  1882. 
Dear  Comrade  :  You  will  find  inclosed  in  this  letter  an  order  for 
fifty  dollars,  which  I  desire  through  you  to  donate  to  the  Hume  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  which  is  soon,  I  hope,  to  be  erected  in  Calilornia.  It 
is  a  matter  of  heartfelt  regret  with  me  that  my  gilt  is  not  a  larger  one — 
I  wish  it  were  five  thousand  dollars.  God  bless  these  gallant  men  who 
helped  with  their  strong  arms  to  keep  our  fl.ig  in  the  heavens,  where  its 
name  is  written  forever,  in  lull  sight  ol  a  watching  world,  and  where  its 
every  letter  isa  siar.  You  and  I,  and  all  other  comrades  who  are  h.iply 
in  health,  and  not  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  debilitating 
wounds,  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  our  country,  to  see  that  these  brave 
men  are  cared  for  now,  when  they  are  incapable  of  self-support,  or 
nearingthat  dreaded  spot  adown  the  hill  of  life,  where  "sits  the  shadow 
shunned  of  men."  Let  us  give  them  a  home  where  rest  is,  a  home 
where  comfort  is,  a  home  where  all  their  ills  may  be  heeded  and  healed, 
a  home  where  they  can  dwell  in  blessed  contentment  and  think  their 
hands  helped  erect  that  monument  which  lilts  its  white  grace  alolt,  and 
around  which  the  stars  gatner  to  sing  their  exultant  songs — a  monu- 
ment to  liberty,  nationality,  and  the  rights  of  men.  Had  1  returned  to 
Calilornia  it  had  been  my  earnest  intention  to  go  about  the  State,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  with  voice  and  pen  try  to  rouse  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  aid  this  deserving  charity.  But  fate  has  willed  that  1  linger 
here  a  while,  and  so  a  great  personal  gratification  has  been  denied  me. 
When  you  and  other  comrades  meet  to  serve  the  cause,  remember 
that  I  am  with  you,  heart  and  soul.  But  1  want  to  see  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Home,  men  who  are  known  to  be  able  and  trustworthy. 
Put  none  but  good  and  true  men  "on  guard."  I  don't  care  who  he 
is — comrade  or  not — if  any  man  has  been  careless  in  his  accounts,  re- 
move him,  and  put  a  worthier  man  in  his  place.  We  can  stand 
no  trifling  in  such  a  cause  as  this.  It  should  be  sacred  to  us.  Let 
rigid  investigation  and  prompt  punishment  tread  like  a  sleuth-hound 
on  the  heels  of  official  negligence  or  incapacity.  As  men  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  these  crippled  veterans,  we  can  not  afford  to 
see  their  interests  unguarded,  or  one  single  dime  appropriated  for  them 
misspent  or  unaccounted  for.  And  why  not  put  Union  veterans  at  the 
head  of  this  "Association"?— men  who  stood  in  the  ranks  or  drew 
their  swords  in  the  late  civil  war?  I  want  to  see  in  the  forefront  of 
this  charity  a  man  who  helped  to  band  our  States  together.  No  matter 
how  much  we  may  respect  him  or  them,  we  can  afford  to  have  no  man, 
or  men,  at  the  head  ol  this  movement  for  our  Veterans'  Home,  on  any 
committee,  who  sympathizes  with  secession.  And  just  here  let  me  say 
one  other  thing,  comrade.  1  hid  hoped  to  visit  dear  old  California, 
where  I  left  my  heart  long  months  ago,  and  say  with  my  voice  what  I 
now  write,  but  it  seems  now  impossible  for  me  to  leave  ;  but  1  do  want 
to  say  just  this  :  I  know  the  Grand  Army  is  not  a  political  order.  We 
taboo  politics  rightly.  Soldiers  who  are  Democrats  and  Republicans 
stand  touching  elbows  ;  but  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  ^very  old 
soldier  of  George  H.  Thomas  Post— ay,  and  of  every  other  post  in  the 
department — will  cast  his  vote  in  the  coming  election  for  the  municipal 
candidates  who  favor  the  Sunday  law.  I  don't  care  whether  these  can- 
didates be  Republicans  or  Democrats.  There  is  precious  little  dividing 
us  now.  I  want  to  see  men  elected  who  believe  that  one  day  out  of 
even  should  be  observed  differently  from  any  other.  I  believe  in  the 
Sunday  law.  Call  it  a  union  of  church  and  state,  if  you  will.  I  don't 
care  what  you  call  it,  so  long  as  Sunday  is  respected.  I  want  to  see 
this  loved  land  of  ours  a  God-fearing,  Sabbath-respecting  land.  1  am 
not  a  religious  man  ;  1  am  not  a  church-goer ;  but  I  respect  religion,  and 
I  reverence  the  churches — the  sentinels  of  civilization.  I  believe  one 
day  in  seven  should  be,  in  a  measure,  enthroned  above  the  others  ;  and 
while  innocent  amusement  and  recreation  should  be  tolerated,  all  grog- 
shops and  corner  gin-mills,  where  bad  alcohol  is  king,  and  all  gilded 
palaces  of  drink,  should  be  shut  tight — even  as  the  door  of  the  counting- 
house  is  closed,  or  the  shutters  ot  the  mechanic's  shop  are  barred.  I 
believe  this  will  work  injustice  to  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  I  believe 
it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  honest  toiler,  and  conduce  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  laboring  man  and  his  family.  I  believe  it  is  demanded  by 
all  good  citizens,  by  all  good  mothers,  by  all  good  wives,  by  all  good 
sisters,  and  by  all  good  sweethearts.  Respect  tor  the  Sabbath  was  one 
of  the  laws  thundered  from  Sinai.  Let  the  voice  of  women,  true  wo- 
men, be  heard  in  the  land  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  one  grand  choral 
throng  in  unison.  I  don't  care  what  element,  or  what  set  of  voters  in 
our  midst,  demand  that  this  law  be  set  aside.  If  I  were  a  candidate  for 
office  I  would  not  give  one  fig  for  their  votes  if  my  conscience  told  me 
I  was  right  Who  are  the  men  so  violently  opposed  to  the  Sunday 
law  ?  They  are  not  the  men  who  help  to  create  towns  and  cities,  erect 
school-houses,  and  build  up  stales.  With  few  exceptions  they  will 
be  found  among  the  lawless,  and  the  criminal,  and  communistic  classes. 
They  will  be  the  Dennis  Kearneys  of  the  Sand-lot.  They  will  belong 
to  that  element  that  once  festered  too  long  in  our  midst,  and  which 
many  of  us  longed  to  suppress.  The  old  soldiers  who  helped  to  re- 
create this  Union  are  not  of  these  classes.  Neither  are  a  majority  of 
our  Irish  or  German  fellow-citizens.  My  good  friend  Pixley,  of  the 
Argonaut,  says,  "  No  Democrat  dares  to  favor  the  Sunday  law  1 "  I 
am  a  Democrat,  and  I  favor  it.  Ay,  and  dare  to  favor  any  measure 
which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  for  the  good  of  ray  fellow- citizens  and 
the  welfare  of  American  homes  !  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  gone 
against  my  party  when  I  believed  that  party  wrong,  or  differed  with  any 
disturbing  element  in  its  ranks.  My  country  and  my  American  man- 
hood first,  my  party  afterward.  And  the  man  who  differs  honestly  with 
his  party,  and  dares  not  express  his  conscientious  opinion  upon  any 
subject  of  absorbing  public  interest,  no  matter  if  it  deprive  him  of  the 
presidency,  is  a  craven  coward,  and  unworthy  the  honor  of  being  an 
American  citizen.  Let  the  old  soldiers,  in  the  coming  municipal  cam- 
paign, vote  for  measures  most  conducive  to  the  city's  moral  health  and 
the  happiness  of  thousands  of  workingmen's  homes.  With  countless 
good  wishes  for  the  Post's  welfare,  and  that  of  each  and  every  comrade, 
1  am,  my  dear  comrade,  always  your  friend,  Stuart  Taylor. 


Mr.  Louis  Braverman,  of  the  firm  of  Louis  Braverman  & 
Co.,  left  fnr  New  York  City  last  week  in  search  of  holiday 
attractions. 


THE       ARGUNAU1. 


THE    BANCROFT    LIBRARY. 


The  visitor  coming  west,  at  the  threshold  of  the  plains 
strikes  the  trail  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  histories. 
The  daring  of  Columbus,  setting  across  the  Sea  of  Darkness 
to  discover  the  new  Atlantic  ;  the  conquests  of  Cone's,  who 
added  a  new  empire  to  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  poured  the 
wealth  of  millions  of  Castellanos  into  her  coffers  ;  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  venturous  Coronado — alike 
belong  to  an  era  which  reads  not  dim,  not  ordinary,  beside 
the  glories  of  Tamerlane  and  Alexander.  The  history  of 
the  Spanish  possession  is  one  which  blends  fortune-hunting 
with  romance,  the  gallantry  of  adventure  with  religious 
fanaticism,  and  mingles  soldiers  and  priests,  nobles  and 
swashbucklers,  generals  and  prelates  in  its  heroic  drama,  all 
afire  with  the  subjugation  of  a  new  world.  Balboa,  Cone's, 
De  Soto,  Coronado,  Torquemada,  Zumarraga,  and  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood  who  hid  the  flame  of  conquest  under  the  serge 
of  the  church — figures  equally  commanding  whether  in 
plumed  mail  or  the  black  robe — appear  in  wanderings 
through  unknown  forests,  which  parted  on  the  banks  of 
mighty  floods  or  led  to  the  steps  of  awe-inspiring  temples 
and  imperial  cities,  and  across  trackless  deserts,  which 
yawned  at  their  feet  in  impassable  canons,  or  rose  in  majes- 
tic steps  to  snow-crowned  mountains  and  heights  of  fire. 
Three  hundred  years  of  conquest  leave  their  crumbling 
walls  and  deserted  mines  and  missions  to  the  possession  of 
a  new  race. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  history  should  be  written,  before  their 
traces  are  obliterated,  before  the  ink  of  royal  letters  and 
records  has  faded,  or  the  ancient  forts  and  cities  are  one 
with  the  debris  of  the  plains  on  which  they  were  built.  After 
the  pomp  of  the  Spanish  invasion  and  the  vice-regal  court 
of  Mexico  has  been  dulled  by  the  monotony  of  centuries  of 
possession,  comes  a  half  century  of  reckless,  eventful  his- 
tory in  the  settlement  of  the  new  territories  of  Oregon,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  their  sister  Pacific  States,  whose  fleeting  flavor 
needs  to  be  caught  before  its  spirit  of  blended  daring,  enter- 
prise, ambition,  and  freebooting  evaporates  in  sober  railroad 
building  and  money-getting.  Old  Californians  long  to  see 
the  record  of  those  days  worthily  preserved,  and  new  Cali- 
fornians are  curious  to  know  the  old  stories  of  the  conquest 
and  the  mission  grants,  the  gold  fever,  and  the  Vigilantes, 
and,  passing  beyond  these,  all  that  makes  gorgeous  the  past 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America — countries  related  by  nat- 
ure, by  the  ties  of  race,  climate,  and  common  origin,  doubt- 
less at  no  distant  day  to  resume  honorable  place  under  one 
government  again.  The  average  American,  with  his  smat- 
tering of  high-school  education,  thinks  of  Mexico  as  a  sun- 
parched  table-land,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  indolent,  vindic- 
tive good-for-nothings,  whose  principal  amusements  are 
quarreling  over  a  change  of  sweethearts  or  of  governments  ; 
of  the  Isthmus  as  populated  by  macaws  and  monkeys,  and 
human  beings  of  the  same  family,  and  the  den  of  yellow 
fever  ;  and  believes  the  United  States  would  not  take  either 
country  as  a  gift.  Our  own  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  figure  in  the  minds  of  many — not  to  say  most — 
of  the  good  people  at  the  North  as  an  arid  expanse  of 
baked  clay,  or  fields  of  dry  prairie-grass  and  cactus,  with 
the  heat  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees,  and  fever  inev- 
itable the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  railroads  newly 
built  have  introduced  some  of  the  more  venturesome  to  the 
clear  and  electric  coolness  of  the  air  of  the  plateaus ;  to 
the  wealth  of  a  region  where  illness  would  be  unknown,  ex- 
cept for  the  atrocious  carelessness  of  its  settlers  on  every 
point  of  health ;  to  our  inland  Italian  valleys,  with  a  Switzer- 
land of  icy  peaks  and  deep-cleft  canons  on  their  borders — a 
country  where  the  long  summer  of  the  tropics  exists  with 
the  bracing  air  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  one  wise  in  his  own 
generation  might  live  as  long  as  the  Pueblo  Indians  before 
the  climate  would  destroy  him. 

But  hardly  more  surprise  will  the  newcomer  feel  at  the 
difference  of  the  present  from  his  ideal  than  at  the  his- 
tory of  its  past.  A  glance  at  the  literature  which  treats  of 
the  new  region,  and  its  past,  will  be  of  service  in  restoring 
his  ideas  to  just  proportions,  and  teach  him  in  future  to  con- 
sider the  Pacific  slope  as  a  new  country  only  in  a  compara- 
tive degree.  Tranquil  on  its  mountain  mesas,  there  sits  a 
semi-civilization,  mild-mannered  and  devout  as  that  of  the 
patriarchs,  with  traditions  of  embassies  from  the  Far  West, 
seven  thousand  miles  across  the  Great  Sea,  whose  chronicles 
the  agave  leaf  has  kept  for  fourteen  hundred  years  in  the 
records  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Zuni  and  Moqui  chiefs 
who  went  to  the  Atlantic  coast  after  the  sacred  water  for 
their  rites  last  spring  were  of  a  descent  and  antiquity  to 
which  Boston  blue  blood  might  have  done  homage  to  the 
ground.  Zuni  tradition,  and  agave  leaf,  and  Aztec  stone 
may  yet  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  American  peo- 
ples, and  trace  with  living  figures  the  long  blank  of  the  con- 
tinent since  the  flood. 

But  leaving  these  with  the  mysterious  writing  of  glacier- 
scratch  and  fossil  character,  and  coming  down  to  our  little 
day  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  it  seems  the  printing  press 
was  discovered  only  soon  enough  for  the  crowding  intelli- 
gence of  all  that  was  told  of  the  new  Indies  discovered  by 
Columbus.  The  enterprise  of  the  modern  newspaper  hardly 
outdoes  the  industry  of  monkish  historians  and  viceroys, 
who  toiled  to  set  before  their  sovereigns  the  hardships  and 
the  glories  of  their  devoted  services  to  crown  and  church. 
Columbus's  letter,  in  print  1493,  announcing  the  success  of 
his  expedition  sailing  westward  to  the  shores  of  India,  was 
the  first  of  unnumbered  appearances  on  the  subject  of  the 
New  World,  which  happily  rose  from  the  waves  in  time 
to  save  the  world  a  deluge  of  the  dismal  theology  which 
engrossed  the  literature  of  the  time.  Cone's,  enlightened 
conqueror  that  he  was,  must  import  printing  presses  to  his 
new  dominion  of  Mexico,  and  set  them  to  publishing  cate- 
chisms and  theology — more  theology,  of  a  dreariness  which 
lends  the  fate  of  the  caciques  torn  by  dogs  mildness  in  com- 
parison. In  Europe,  Peter  Martyr,  first  and  sprightliest  of 
modern  historians,  was  publishing  works  on  the  new  discov- 
eries in  1532,  again  at  Basle,  1533,  and  Venice,  1534.  Simon 
Grynceus,  in  1532,  published  a  collection  of  travels,  includ- 
ing Vespucci's  four  voyages — about  as  soon  as  there  was 
anything  reliable  to  tell;  for  Bergomate's  history  of  the 
whole  world,  in  1513,  disposed  of  the  new  half  of  the  globe  in 
a  single  chapter.  And  of  Pope's  bulls,  and  pastoral  letters 
excellent  burning  and  torturing  bishops,  sermons  and  ex- 


positions, there  was  such  liberality  as  makes  Zumarraga's 
pious  auto-da-fi  of  the  priceless  Aztec  word-paintings  in  the 
plaza  of  Tlatelolco  thrice  an  injury  to  the  world.  If  the 
burning  of  manuscripts  could  only  have  been  on  the  other 
side! 

Possibly,  the  glimpse  given  of  the  curious  antique  wisdom 
yet  lodged  in  antique  folios  in  hiding  on  convent  shelves,  or 
in  the  dingy  shops  of  continental  book-fanciers,  will  explain 
to  minds  of  generous  susceptibilities  how  it  was  that,  explor- 
ing the  crypt  of  history  from  its  day-lighted  opening  on  our 
own  half  century,  the  mind  of  a  shrewd,  practical  young 
business  man  should  grow  enthusiastic  in  its  research  and 
from  collecting  the  annals  of  California  pioneers  in  the  sketch 
of  1849  and  1853 — should  be  drawn  to  the  deeper  pages  of 
Irving  and  Prescott,  finally  to  be.  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  originals  of  old  history,  such  as  are  in  king's  closets 
and  university  treasures.  It  is,  we  trust,  an  earnest  of  the 
future  which  enlightened  faith  sees  for  San  Francisco,  when 
her  millions  will  be  of  no  dearer  use  to  their  owners  than  to 
bring  here  the  finest  in  art,  in  science,  in  the  humanities,  and 
refinements  of  every  kind  ;  when  from  Point  Reyes  to 
Monterey  will  be  such  a  shore  of  costly  villas  and  noble 
pleasure  grounds,  of  statued  gardens  and  galleries  of  treas- 
ure, as  reaches  from  Venice  to  Sicily — a  terrace  of  art,  the 
world's  gallery  of  richesin  collections  of  painting,  mosaics, 
priceless  goldsmith's  work,  ceramics,  and  carving,  such  as 
make  the  dust  of  Italian  vineyards  precious.  A  misguided 
generation  will  doubtless  have  to  learn  the  folly  of  spending 
its  money  in  a  coarse  materialism,  which  means  merely  fine 
clothes,  fine  horses,  big  houses,  big  diamonds,  good  things 
to  eat,  and  private  bath-rooms  to  each  suite  of  chambers ; 
and  men  may  be  content  to  live  as  simply  as  Greeks,  or  as 
republicans,  for  the  sake  of  owning  such  treasures  in  art  or 
in  books  as  now  belong  to  cardinals  and  sovereigns.  Why 
not,  since  even  in  these  early  days  San  Francisco,  or  one  of 
her  citizens  for  her,  owns  such  a  collection  of  rare  books  as 
belong  to  few  private  persons  in  the  world,  and  is  unequaled 
in  public  or  private  hands  this  side  the  Atlantic.  If  he  had 
been  infatuated  with  a  love  of  fast  horses  and  had  spent  a 
hundred  thousand  in  matching  a  pair  to  his  fancy,  or  if  he 
had  laid  out  a  million  or  two  in  a  house  with  ceiling  by 
French  decorators,  emulating  Louis  XIV.  or  Lorenzo  Me- 
dici, who  would  have  spent  that  sum  in  a  morning  on  their 
frescoes  alone,  or  if,  smitten  with  a  love  of  fashionable  art, 
he  had  paid  a  fortune  for  a  Meissonier,  it  would  have  been 
conventional  and  comprehensible.  But  that,  for  his  own 
tastes,  in  a  somewhat  uninviting  direction,  with  a  definite 
end  in  view  and  with  the  purpose  finally  of  doing  a  service 
to  the  world,  he  should  have  cheerfully  put  a  fortune  into 
rare  books,  and  brought  and  lodged  in  San  Francisco  a  col- 
lection fit  for  a  prelate  or  a  peer's  library,  is  something  out  of 
the  common,  and  creditable  and  encouraging  for  the  air  in 
which  such  dreams  come  true.  How  many  who  read  this 
know  of  the  historical  work  that  has  been  imagined  and 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  particular  in  this  rushing,  money' 
chasing  city — the  last  place,  one  would  think,  for  long  and 
earnest  literary  tasks. 

Where  the  coast  hills  draw  in,  miles  from  the  business 
part  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  city  comes  to  a  natural  end 
against  their  bulwarks,  the  site  has  been  chosen  for  several 
buildings  of  public  interest.  As  one  steps  from  the  Valencia 
Street  cars,  the  scene  is  not  without  a  serious  fascination. 
Large  hills  are  thrown  across  the  valley,  with  mist  almost 
always  clinging  about  their  outlines ;  cottages  and  gardens 
stray  up  the  slopes,  and  hang  out  eucalyptus  and  masses  of 
red  geraniums  in  self-contained  coziness.  The  street  is  in  a 
transition  state,  with  laying  grades  and  erecting  new  houses  ; 
but  the  shadowy,  brooding  hills,  and  the  wreathing  ocean 
mists,  in  large,  mysterious,  thoughtful  quiet,  dominate  the 
scene.  Most  in  spirit  with  them  is  a  modest,  secretive 
brick  building,  plain  and  strong  as  a  village  bank,  with  its 
close  iron  shutters — set,  however,  in  such  environment  of 
scrupulously  kept  lawn,  and  choice  flower  borders,  and 
shrubbery,  dewy  fresh  and  carefully  trained,  as  mark  a  gen- 
tle pride  in  its  belongings.  Here  Mr.  Hubert  H,  Bancroft, 
the  historian  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  built  the  home  for  his 
library,  secure  from  fire,  in  suburban  quiet  and  open  air  and 
sunlight,  best  aids  to. a  studious  work.  Who  that  has  gained 
a  settled  headache,  reading  hours  in  the  foetid  air,  or  taken 
a  cough  in  the  chill,  gloomy  alcoves  of  city  libraries,  will  not 
assent  earnestly  to  the  wisdom  of  building  a  library  in  open 
ground,  with  all  the  sun  and  fresh  air  that  can  be  admitted 
to  stimulate  the  brain?  In  this  building  lodge  thirty-five 
thousand  volumes,  many  of  rarity  and  cost,  each  and  all  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  the  Darien 
isthmus  to  Alaska ;  and  here  are  the  twelve  scholarly,  ac- 
complished secretaries  who  translate,  index,  and  make  ref- 
erence from  the  mass  of  authorities.  Never  was  public 
library  so  orderly  arranged  or  capable  of  use,  or  so  com- 
pletely under  the  command  of  the  men  who  use  it;  for  the 
first  work,  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  plans  were  laid  for  its 
use,  was  to  read,  translate,  and  summarize  the  whole,  in  an 
index  of  reference  to  secure  forty  subjects  relating  to  the 
history  proposed — so  that  any  scholar  wishing,  for  instance, 
to  trace  the  Aztec  traditions  or  the  manufactures  of  the 
Californian  tribes,  the  surveys  of  the  Isthmus  or  any  leading 
topic  of  the  sort,  instead  of  toiling  through  a  thousand  folios 
in  search  of  possible  information,  finds  the  title  and  page  of 
each  authority  ready  for  him  to  turn  to  without  more  ado. 
The  labor  may  well  be  called  heroic,  but  the  scholar  will 
agree  that  the  five  years'  work  of  twenty  intelligent  men,  at 
a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was  well  spent,  for  no  more 
signal  service  can  be  rendered  to  orderly  and  profitable 
study  than  in  well  prepared  indexes  and  reference  lists, 
which  do  the  work  of  pioneers  and  foresters  in  clearing  the 
royal  road  to  learning.  That  road  is  toilsome  enough  at 
best — delightfully  so  to  the  genuine  student ;  but  it  is  simply 
wisdom  which  by  such  aids  prevents  his  wasting  strength 
and  years  in  groping  and  ineffective  work.  Imagine  one 
man  reading  three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  a  year — a  per- 
fectly preposterous  number,  if  he  reads  for  information — and 
laying  down  his  last  volume  at  the  end  of  a  century,  to  drop 
into  his  grave  with  his  wisdom  all  unused  !  But  let  us  see 
what  material  has  been  deemed  not  too  costly  for  the  use  of 
thorough  history  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest  authorities  :  Bergomate,  in  old 
clasp  binding  of  stamped  arabesque  with  metal  corners, 
the  "Supplementi  Chronicarum  ab  ipso  Mundi,"  Venice, 
1513 ;  the  "  Libro  di  Beneditti  Bordoni,  152S,  with  its  crude 


maps  of  the  new  region ;  "  Grynceus,"  Peter  Martyr — foun- 
tain-head of  American  history — in  his  first  three  editions, 
the  earliest  bearing  the  wood-cut  portrait  and  the  arms  of 
Charles  V.;  Apiani's  "  Introductio  Geographica,"  1533:  and 
''La  Cosmographia"  of  Anvers,  1575;  the  atlases  of  Mer- 
cator  and  Ortelius,  dated  1569  and  1571,  with  highly  colored 
and  curious  maps,  are  among  the  rare  issues  of  the  first 
authorities  on  the  history  and  geography  of  the  New  World. 
Ramusio,  from  whom  Hackluyt  drew  most  of  his  material  at 
second-hand,  is  here  in  three  folio  volumes  of  most  learned 
compilation — "Delli  Navigationi,"  dated  from  155410  1565. 
The  third  volume  relates  wholly  to  America,  containing  three 
of  CorteVs  relations,  part  of  Oviedo's  histories,  and  Guz- 
man's expedition  to  northwestern  Mexico,  with  other  mat- 
ter of  the  first  importance.  Hackluyt's  travels  in  the  famous 
and  rare  black-letter  edition  of  London,  1599,  contains  many 
valuable  journals  of  discovery  in  America.  The  quaint 
black-letter  volumes  of  the  next  century,  curiously  illustrated, 
include  the  rare  and  costly  editions  of  Purchase,  whose 
"Pilgrimes  "  in  the  earliest  editions  of  1614  and  1625,  five 
large  folios,  are  worth  between  three  and  four  hundred  dol- 
lars a  copy,  to  use  the  readiest  terms  for  conveying  their 
value  to  the  uncleric  mind.  Molina's  "  Vocabulario"  of  Cas- 
tilian  and  Mexican,  printed  in  Mexico,  1571,  and  long  be- 
lieved the  first  book  published  in  America,  is  still  the  best 
authority  on  the  Aztec  language,  and  copies  have  brought 
five  hundred  dollars  from  collectors. 

Though  by  intention  strictly  a  working  library,  with  small 
proclivities  to  rare  bindings,  uncut  copies,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  book  fancier,  its  rule  has  been  the  choice  of  the 
best  editions,  and  in  the  original  language  of  authorities, 
which  necessarily  brings  together  much  of  exceeding  rarity 
and  value,  as  well  as  works  of  interest  for  their  age  and  as- 
sociations. Of  the  first  interest  from  every  point  are  the 
parchment  manuscript  "Concilios  Provinciales,"  or  Mexican 
church  councils,  when  the  archbishop  was  also  the  head  of 
the  government,  four  folios,  comprising  the  original  record 
of  the  first  ecclesiastic  councils  from  1530  to  15S5,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  Philip  I. — "Yo  El  Rey;"  Zumarraga,  and 
Las  Casas,  the  good  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  whose  "  Historia  de 
las  Yndias"  and  his  "  Apologetica"  also  adorn  the  library — 
rare  writings,  rarer  in  their  championship  of  the  oppressed 
Indians  in  a  merciless  age.  The  catechism  of  a  fourth 
council,  with  autographs  of  the  primate  Lorenzana  and 
his  five  episcopal  brethren,  is  shown  in  the  excellence  of 
royal  blue  velvet  cover,  fine  clerkly  manuscript^  and  illumi- 
nated title  page.  These  records  present  a  curious  picture 
of  society  and  affairs;  for  in  those  days  the  church  must 
have  its  ringer  in  every  pie,  and  if  the  faithful  did  not  walk 
straight  it  was  not  for  want  of  explicit  guidance.  From 
these  folios  with  a  monarch's  signature,  we  find  that  the 
clergy  were  allowed  to  play  for  not  more  than  two  dollars  a 
day  at  cards ;  that  the  display  of  gold  plate  and  carpets  at 
christenings  was  so  extravagant  as  to  require  priestly  check ; 
the  distribution  of  eggs  and  fish  for  Lent  among  the  Indians 
called  for  the  grave  discussion  of  the  council;  and  ecclesias- 
tical censure  fell  heavily  on  all  clergymen  dabbling  in  trade. 
A  curious  and  delightful  manuscript  is  the  "Moralia"  of  Pope 
Gregory,  written  with  all  the  refinements  of  monastic  copyists, 
with  Byzantine  initials,  in  the  finest  tracery  of  red,  filled  with 
blue,  with  carmine  letters  and  numerals  lighting  the  glossy 
black-letter  page,  with  Greek  marginal  references,  and  large 
blue  headings— work  which  leads  to  vague  regrets  for  the 
introduction  of  printing.  The  department  of  history  is  rich 
in  early  originals  and  copies  of  documents  bearing  upon 
Mexico  and  Central  America;  many  from  Maximilian's  col- 
lection for  the  imperial  library  at  Mexico,  from  whose  sale 
at  Leipsic  three  thousand  volumes  were  secured  for  the 
Bancroft  library.  The  costly  "  Concilios  "  referred  to  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  Mexican  archives,  but  was  exposed  for 
sale  in  Europe,  where  it  fell  into  Mr.  Bancroft's  hands.  The 
Ramirez  sale  in  Mexico  contributed  largely  to  the  division 
of  jurisprudence  as  well  as  history — notably  the  "  Ordenan- 
zas  de  las  Indias  "  of  Verez  de  Castro,  Valladolid,  1603,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  twenty-two  ordinances  on  vellum, 
with  the  arms  of  Spain  on  the  title-page;  "  Oviedo  y  Valdes 
Cronica  de  las  Indias,"  vellum  folio,  Salamanca,  1547;  Acts 
of  the  Province  of  Santiago,  1540,  original  quarto  manu- 
scripts, with  interesting  autographs,  which  sold  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  sterling;  and  a  volume  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  by  Zumarraga,  1546,  which  cost  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  dollars.  And  of  the  first  books  printed  at 
Monterey  a  catechism  (of  course),  a  small  herbal,  both 
i6mo.,  coarsely  printed,  and  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  terri- 
torial assembly,  and  a  manifesto  of  Jose"  Figueroa,  which 
really  was  the  very  first  issue  of  the  small  Boston  press,  im- 
ported by  Zamorano,  the  private  secretary  of  the  governor, 
are  kept  as  curiosities  of  the  art,  and  specimens  of  the  poor- 
est ink,  paper,  and  impressions  imaginable. 

Leaving  these  quaint  volumes,  the  historical  shelves  are 
filled,'  in  close  chronological  order,  from  Bernal  Diaz's 
"History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  from  151S  to  1547,"  the 
"  Historia  de  Mexico,"  Anvers,  1554  ;  the  "  Historia  di  Cor- 
tez,"  Venice,  1560,  in  clear  script  type  ;  Duran's  manuscript 
work  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  Indians,  in  three  bulky 
treatises;  Coronado's  "Relacion"  of  conquests  in  Costa 
Rica,  1562,  and  the  manuscript  copies  of  reports  and  jour- 
nals by  priests  and  officers  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  collected  from  the  Mexican  general  archives,  and 
whatever  is  needed  to  fill  the  void  among  published  works 
in  the  shape  of  manuscript  copies  from  archives  and  libra- 
ries of  Seville  and  Madrid,  as  well  as  celebrated  private 
collections  abroad.  Benzoni's,  Oveido's,  and  Acosta's  histo- 
ries of  the  sixteenth  century;  Herrera,  the  royal  chronicler, 
in  three  editions,  including  the  rare  one  of  1601  ;  Remesal's 
rare  "  History  of  Chiapa  and  Guatemala,"  Madrid,  1619; 
Ribas,  who  treats  of  the  northwest  provinces  of  Mexico, 
bordering  on  the  Californias  ;  Burgoa,  standard  authority 
for  southwest  provinces,  with  their  host  of  confreres,  bring  us 
down  to  Solis,  the  standard  historian  of  Mexico,  in  the  ele- 
gant Madrid  edition  of  16S4,  besides  four  other  Spanish  ver- 
sions, two  English,  and  one  French.  Bustamante,  the  Mex- 
ican historical  writer,  is  represented  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
volumes,  besides  the  bulk  of  his  manuscripts,  which  passed 
from  the  Maximilian  library  to  the  Bancroft  shelves.  The 
"Diario  Oficial"  of  the  choicest  documents  on  Mexican 
history,  the  "  Diario  "  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  filling  several  shelves,  and  thefony- 
ninc  volumes  of  the   Gazette  of  Mexico  from  178410  1821, 


THE       ARGONAUL 


also  from  the  Maximilian  library,  are  invaluable  historical 
matter.  The  standard  travels  and  illustrated  works  include 
Cook  and  Vancouver,  in  French  and  English,  and  all  the 
familiar  collections  of  celebrated  navigators,  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society's  journals,  in  forty  volumes  ;  the  "  Nou- 
velles  Annales  des  Voyages,"  ranging  from  1S09  to  1863  ; 
and  the  now  priceless — because  the  only  complete — set  of 
"  The  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,"  in  twenty  folios,  with 
several  volumes  of  colored  plates.  Kingsborough's  "  Mexi- 
can Antiquities,"  in  elegant  folio,  superbly  illustrated  ;  Wat- 
deck's  "Antiquities  of  Yucatan,"  with  folio  photographs  by 
Charnay,  and  the  "  Ruins  of  Palenque"  by  the  same  author, 
I  with  plates  in  elephant  folio,  reveal  the  noble  architecture  of 
1  the  Aztec  empire.  Of  the  American  and  British  modern 
I  writers  on  history  or  antiquities,  it  is  believed  not  one  is 
wanting,  while  the  titles  given  are  a  mere  flavor,  as  one  may 
say,  of  the  collection,  which  includes  three  hundred  rare 
books  of  great  value  as  ancient  or  unique  works,  which  are 
modestly  worth  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  book 
markets  of  the  world,  setting  aside  the  priceless  manuscripts 
and  transcripts,  on  the  price  of  which  silence  is  preserved 
lest  it  should  seem  like  extravagance  to  common  readers. 
Besides  the  copies  from  government  archives  in  Washing- 
ton, Mexico,  and  the  Continent,  the  Bancroft  library  is  rich  in 
family  papers  presented  by  old  Spanish  and  pioneer  Califor- 
nian  families,  especially  the  Bandini  and  Vallejo  collections, 
(the  former  covering  the  period  between  1769  and  i845,andas 
the  work  of  a  prominent  public  man  during  Mexican  domi- 
nation, most  valuable  for  the  promised  history  of  California). 
The  Vallejo  papers,  in  forty  stout  volumes,  including  docu- 
ments from  1800  to  the  American  possession,  are  equally 
important,  as  linking  the  Mexican  and  American  periods  to- 
gether, and  giving  a  lively  picture  of  the  bear-flag  times. 
The  papers  which  Benjamin  Hayes,  formerly  jadge  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  had  collected  since  1850,  with  a  view  to  a 
history  of  Southern  California,  were  given  by  him  to  the 
library  before  his  death,  believing  that  the  work  would  be 
better  accomplished  in  its  hands.  The  papers  of  Thomas 
0.  Larkin,  consul  at  Monterey  from  1844  to  1846,  and  after- 
ward United  States  Naval  Agent  at  the  post,  presented  by 
his  son,  are  another  important  collection.  The  old  Spanish 
residents  of  the  State,  the  Castros,  Alvarados,  and  Picos, 
have  vied  in  contribution  of  valuable  material,  and  the  his- 
tory of  California  from  such  resources  must  be  presented 
with  a  fullness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  unique  possession  of  the  library,  however,  is  its  store 
of  manuscripts  and  personal  narratives,  to  obtain  which  Mr. 
Bancroft  and  his  assistants  made  visits  to  Oregon,  British 
Columbia,  and  various  parts  of  California,  to  hear  and  take 
down  the  reminiscences  of  old  pioneers.  A  thousand  such 
experiences  are  recorded  in  the  clearly  written  manuscript 
folios  of  the  library,  and  what  a  wealth  of  history  is  here 
preserved  of  the  most  interesting  kind !  History  never  was, 
never  will  be,  written  with  the  eloquence  with  which  it  is 
told  by  those  who  took  part  in  it.  No  Iliads  have  the  mov- 
ing pathos,  the  simple  grandeur  of  those  told  by  hunters, 
Indian-fighters,  and  old  settlers,  around  their  own  hearths. 
The  force  of  expression,  the  unconscious  matchless  poetry, 
the  picturesque  incident  in  which  nature  speaks,  taught  the 
old  poets  and  chroniclers  their  art,  before  which  modern 
skill  can  only  be  silent  and  admire.  One  such  Odyssey  of 
the  Sierra,  or  the  redwood  forests,  can  fascinate  all  classes. 
What,  then,  of  a  thousand  such?  What  material  for  poet, 
magazinist,  novelist,  to  be  found  in  the  California  history  ! 
Imagine  Charles  Reade  and  Clarke  Russell,  with  such  a  store 
of  romance  to  draw  upon  !  In  the  historic  collection  of  such 
a  library,  one  sees  hovering  the  winged  fancies  of  noble 
epics,  of  dramatic  poems  like  those  of  Browning,  the  legends 
of  a  new  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  like  that  of  William  Morris, 
and  the  plots  of  endless  novels,  touching  and  exciting,  which 
must  soon  drop  the  name  of  fiction,  seeing  they  have  so  much 
stronger  material  in  reality. 

If  any  one  ask  to  what  end  was  this  collection  made,  in 
which  the  labor  of  twenty-five  years  and  a  half  million  of 
money  have  been  freely  spent,  the  answer  is  ready  that  the 
research,  the  accumulation,  the  study  of  such  a  library,  to  a 
man  of  high  tastes,  is  the  finest  pleasure  he  can  have  out  of 
his  life  and  fortune.  While  ransacking  the  bookseller's 
shops  on  the  streets  and  quays  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  or 
exploring  the  rich  libraries  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  going 
over  the  hoards  of  paper-sellers  and  the  wares  of  old  con- 
vents, or  reporting  in  shorthand  the  garrulous  memories  of  old 
Califomians,  under  their  own  vine  and  eucalyptus,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  doubtless  found  more  interest,  more  compensation, 
than  his  work  will  bring  him  in  any  other  shape,  whether  of 
fame  or  profit.  Such  labor,  to  those  who  are  moved  to 
undertake  it,  is  in  itself  the  richest  reward,  always  except- 
ing those  labors  of  humanity  which  are  the  supreme  blessed- 
ness of  life.  But  the  owner  of  such  treasures  is  soon  brought 
to  feel  that  they  include  the  duty  to  share  their  benefits 
with  the  world.  Out  of  the  library,  when  it  had  taken  shape, 
with  some  sixteen  thousand  volumes,  ten  years  or  more  ago, 
rose  the  plan  of  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  America, 
from  Darien  to  Alaska.  Its  collections,  of  which,  from  its 
manuscripts  to  its  files  of  four  hundred  Pacific  newspapers,  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  speak  within  limits,  have  since  then 
been  symmetrically  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  the  history 
—  such  preparation  as  never  before  was  made  for  royal 
chronicle  or  modem  historian.  Five  introductory  volumes 
on  the  "  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,"  seven  years 
ago,  which  at  once  took  place  as  standard  authorities  with 
such  scholars  as  Herbert  Spencer,  Lecky,  Carlyle,  and 
Draper,  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  library.  And  now  the 
first  volume  of  the  history  of  Central  America  leads  the 
way  to  a  consistent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  possessions, 
for  the  same  mountain  chain,  the  same  climatic  influences, 
and  the  same  conquest  unite  the  countries  of  the  Southern 
and  Central  Pacific  coasts.  The  history,  which  designs  to 
include  the  annals  of  four  centuries  in  something  like  thirty 
volumes,  treats  fully  and  in  detail  of  the  period  of  discovery, 
passing  from  south  to  north,  in  regular  order,  making  Cali- 
fornia its  central  interest  as  the  key  of  the  Pacific  States. 
With  such  resources  of  material,  it  can  not  but  be  con- 
densed, strong,  and  absorbing.  The  study  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers  has  molded  the  direct,  nervous,  yet  picturesque 
style,  which  is  not  so  much  that  of  the  cabinet  historian  as 
that  of  an  enthusiastic  writer  seduced  into  a  task  which  ab- 
sorbs sympathies  and  brains,  and  in  which  the  reader  pres- 
ently becomes  absorbed  and  enthusiastic  also.     Besides  the 


many  documents  relating  to  the  discovery  of  America  printed 
of  late,  in  Spain  and  by  various  historical  societies,  much  of 
the  material  for  this  .  interesting  part  of  history  has  been 
drawn  from  the  archives  of  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  other 
Central  American  States.  New  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  Columbus  and  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  crown 
toward  its  new  possessions.  The  former,  if  less  the  hero  of 
Irving's  "Life,"  appeals  more  strongly  to  our  sympathies — 
faulty,  ambitious,  fanatical,  and  disappointed  as  he  appears 
in  the  light  of  bare  facts  ;  while  Spain  as  the  protector  of 
the  Indians,  by  ordinances  and  royal  letters,  is  certainly  a 
strange  role  for  that  cruel  government.  The  history  of  the 
isthmus  reads  like  one  long  romance,  in  which  caciques, 
with  armors  of  gold  and  state  robes  of  brilliant  feathers,  offer 
baskets  of  gulf  pearls  as  tribute,  and  pay  superior  honors 
to  their  invaders  and  their  invaders'  horses  alike.  The 
temple  of  Dabaiba,  lined  with  gold;  Utatlan,  palace  of  the 
Quiches,  built  of  mosaic,  colossal  in  dimensions,  with  garden 
courts,  menageries,  aviaries,  lakes,  and  fountains  within  its 
walls,  its  throne-room  canopied  with  costly  featherwork,  and 
the  maidens'  college,  where  were  reared  the  females  of  royal 
blood ;  Cakchiqnel,  built  on  a  platform  six  hundred  feet  high, 
a  single  narrow  causeway  across  the  chasm  on  all  sides,  city 
of  the  black  oracle  stone  ;  Golfo  Dulce,  and  the  Isle  of 
Pearls,  the  simple  Indians  offering  roses  to  the  horse  of 
Cortez  as  a  supernatural  being — are  the  figures  among  which 
move  the  gold-hungering  Spaniards  in  a  career  of  avarice 
and  blood.  The  treachery  by  which  Balboa  was  slain,  the 
ambush  set  for  Alvarado,  the  march  of  Cortes  across  the 
isthmus,  are  tragic  pictures  with  a  background  of  intrigue, 
treachery,  and  desperate  adventure.  In  an  earthly  paradise, 
human  nature,  set  free  from  the  interference  of  civilization, 
turned  tiger,  when  it  was  not  devil ;  but  its  vices,  at  least, 
were  heroic  in  size  and  its  incidents  of  a  large,  dramatic 
sort — which  is,  also,  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  world's  history,  and  creates  vivid  historic  read- 
ing. And  now  the  warehouses  and  supply  depots,  the  hos- 
pitals and  gangs  of  workmen,  of  the  transcontinental  com- 
pany occupy  the  route  where  Balboa  dragged  ship-timbers 
through  the  forests  by  his  six  thousand  Indian  serfs,  and 
where  Corte"s  struggled  through  swamps  and  bridged  mo- 
rasses with  his  famine-stricken  army.  There  are  yet  pearls 
in  the  Southern  Sea,  and  gold  in  the  mines  of  Guatemala, 
and  forest-grown  temples  in  Yucatan,  by  whose  sites  the 
conqueror  marched  unheeding,  or  they  might  have  no  stones 
left  to  tell  the  tale.  For  those  who  would  know  the  history 
of  their  own  continent  it  is  time  to  begin  reading,  for  the 
stores  of  discovery  and  of  annals  open  before  them  invit- 
ingly; and  as  the  records  of  the  historian  enamored  of  his 
subject  will  leave  many  unsatisfied  until  they  can  explore 
the  original  authorities,  the  existence  of  such  a  perfect  library 
of  history  will  become  better  acknowledged  a  necessity  and 
a  public  benefaction. 


An  old  Oriental  story  relates  that  one  day  Moolla  Musee- 
rodeen,  in  a  mosque,  ascended  the  desk,  and  thus  addressed 
his  audience  :  "  O  children  of  the  faithful,  do  ye  know  what 
I  am  going  to  say?"  They  answered,  "  No."  "Well,  then," 
replied  he,  "  it's  of  no  use  wasting  my  time  on  such  a  stupid 
set ; "  and,  saying  this,  he  came  down  and  dismissed  them. 
Next  day  he  again  mounted  the  desk,  and  asked,  "O  true 
Mussulmans,  do  ye  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  ?  "  "  We 
do,"  say  they.  "Then,"  replied  he,  "there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  tell  you  ;  "  and  again  he  let  them  go.  The  third  time 
his  audience  thought  they  should  catch  him  ;  and  on  his 
putting  the  usual  question,  they  answered,  "  Some  of  us  do, 
and  some  of  us  do  not."  "  Well,  then,"  replied  he,  "  let  those 
who  know  tell  those  who  do  not." 


A  Newport  correspondent  quotes  Miss  Louie  Jerome,  who 
is  visiting  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  at  Newport,  as  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  season.  "  She  is,"  writes  the  correspondent, 
"  an  attractive  and  graceful  figure  on  a  coach-box  or  in  a 
drawing-room.  Miss  Jerome  has  received  an  injury  to  one 
of  her  remarkably  fine  eyes,  which,  fortunately,  does  not  at 
all  disfigure  her.  But  the  disfigurement  is  accomplished  by 
art,  when  the  young  lady  puts  in  her  eye  that  abomination, 
a  single  eye-glass,  and  scans  the  crowd  of  admirers  who 
always  encircle  her  chair." 

At  the  last  Prince's  garden  party  in  London  the  caprice  of 
fashion  was  the  parasol.  Some  specimens  were  of  great 
value.  There  was  a  plague  of  jewels  on  the  top  of  a  white 
one  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  The  queen, 
whose  sight  had  been  caught  by  the  topazes  and  amethysts, 
encircled  by  rows  of  seed  pearls,  with  which  it  was  adorned, 
turned  away  with  manifest  disapprobation,  and,  like  the  an- 
gel in  Moore's  poem,  "  never  looked  again." 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Eurdette's  Budget 
Mr.  Frost  is  principal  of  a  high  school  over  in  Illinois. 
Mr.  Frost  couldn't  be  anything  else  than  an  High  school 
teacher.  See?  An  i —  Sir?  No,  sir;  we  didn't ;  he  done 
Yes,  sir;  no,  sir;  we  won't  put  it  in.  Yes,  sir;  it's  tore 
up,  and  throwed  in  the  waste-basket.  We  didn't  see  it  till 
after  it  was  wrote,  sir.  It  come  up  in  the  copy  dummy. 
The  foreman  done  it. 

Look  at  this,  will  you.  We  wrote :  "  Any  sect  that  ever 
prayed  before  a  pagoda  or  knelt  in  a  mosque,"  and  how  do 
you  think  the  lunatic  who  never  can  tell  a  "g"  from  a  "q" 
set  it  up  ?  "  Knelt  in  a  morgue."  'Fore  heaven,  if  we  could 
have  clenched  our  fingers  in  his  hair  last  Sunday,  he  would 
have  wrapped  his  drapery  of  a  morgue  about  him.  and  lay 
down  to  reap  the  reward  of  the  errors  done  in  the  body, 
"Knelt  in  a  morgue."  A  sweet  place  for  public  worship, 
isn't  it  ?  When  a  man  gets  so  that  he  can't  tell  a  morgue 
from  a  mosque,  be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts  ; 
bang  him  a  most  awful  one  in  the  place  where  his  brains 
ought  to  be.  It  may  not  have  the  power  to  teach  him  any- 
thing; but  it  can  kill  him,  and  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  paper  in  subsequent  numbers. 

Mrs.  Howe  says  "  women  do  not  fall  in  love  any  more.0 
Ah,  well  !  Perhaps  Mrs.  Howe's  charming  and  beautiful 
daughter  is  a  much  better  authority  on  that  subject  than  her 
gifted  mother.  You  see,  Mrs.  Howe,  there  comes  a  time 
when  we — when  we  are  apt  to — well,  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  other  people  do  not  grow  old  at  eighteen  just  be- 
cause we  do  at  forty-five.  There  are  girls  falling  in  love, 
headlong,  every  day,  in  the  same  old,  impulsive,  romantic, 
beautiful,  unquestioning  fashion  that  used  to  prevail  when 
their  mothers'  mothers'  mothers  wore  dimples  twenty  years 
old.  When  the  time  comes  that  men  and  women  do  not  fall 
in  love,  you  may  just  nickel-plate  this  poor  old  world  and 
sell  it  for  a  moon.  There  will  be  nobody  on  it  when  that 
time  comes.  Women  don't  fall  in  love  any  more  ?  Of  course 
not ;  they  can't  perform  impossibilities,  and  they  can  not 
fall  in  love  any  more  than  they  do,  unless  the  years  are  made 
longer. 

Joseph  Cook  met  with  a  painful  accident  on  his  way  to 
Japan.  During  the  prolonged  continuance  of  most  vehe- 
ment meteorological  disturbances  and  electrical  discharges 
and  phenomena,  accompanied  by  irregular  and  violent  un- 
dulations and  movements  of  the  saline  aqua,  he  was  abruptly 
impelled  from  his  insecurely  established  footing  on  the  supe- 
rior deck  to  a  recumbent  position  on  the  deck  subjacent. 
The  boardness  of  the  deck,  aggravated  by  the  nailness  of 
the  spikes,  dismembered  the  cartilaginousness  of  the  en- 
ribbed  sides.  The  injuries  caused  by  the  fallness  of  the  fall 
were  skillfully  ensurged  by  the  chirurgeon,  and  in  the  near 
To-be,  the  ecrochasmilated  antichism  resultant  from  the 
saline-aquatic  porphyritic  blendings  will  leave  no  residue  of 
their  one-time  hereness  in  the  system  of  the  sufferer,  who 
will  remember  them  only  by  their  ever-present  goneness. 


During  the  service  in  the  cathedral  at  the  Illyrian  city  of 
Ragusa,  some  weeks  ago,  the  officiating  priest,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesuits,  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  girl  whom 
he  had  betrayed.  She  inflicted  five  wounds.  The  congre- 
gation poured  into  the  street  amid  wild  excitement,  and  the 
girl  was  taken  into  custody.  The  cathedral  was  built  by 
Richard  I ,  and  contains  Titian's  celebrated  picture  of  "The 
Assumption."  

It  is  related  of  Mrs.  Vashti  Bartlett,  who  lately  died  in 
Baltimore,  that  her  social  circle  was  very  large,  and  that  at 
one  time  she  counted  among  her  friends  seventeen  couples 
who  had  all  been  married  within  a  few  wee':s.  She  invited 
them  to  her  home,  and  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  to  the 
seventeen  brides,  who  were  accompanied  by  their  husbands 
and  friends. 

The  father  of  a  St.  Louis  bride  presented  his  son-in-law 
with  eighty  thousand  head  of  cattle.  "  Papa  dear,"  ex- 
claimed his  daughter,  when  she  heard  of  it,  "that  was  so 
kind  of  you  ;  Charlie's  awfully  fond  of  ox-tail  soup." 


The  guests  have  dined,  and  the  host  hands  round  a  case 
of  cigars.  "  I  don't  smoke,  myself,"  he  says,  "  but  you  will 
find  them  good — my  man  steals  more  of  them  than  of  any 
other  brand  I  ever  had." 

A  Boston  girl  attracted  a  multitude  bv  having  her  boots 
blacked,  just  like  a  man,  in  front  of  the  Revere  House. 


Bill  Nye's  Boomerangs. 

The  Bologna  sausage  will  be  in  favor  this  winter,  as  was 
the  case  last  season  in  our  best  circles.  It  will  be  caught  up 
at  the  end  and  tied  in  a  plain  knot,  with  strings  of  the  same. 

An  exchange  has  the  following,  which  is  a  joke  on  Pullman 
car  porters,  very  likely  :  "  The  Pullman  train  hadn't  run  more 
than  ten  miles  before  the  robbers  headed  it.  '  You're  lucky,' 
said  one  of  the  passengers  to  the  leader  of  the  gang,  '  the 
porter  hasn't  been  through  the  car  yet.' " 

A  mild-eyed  youth,  wearing  a  dessert-spoon  hat  and  polka- 
dot  socks,  went  into  Middle  Park  the  other  day  and  claimed 
to  be  a  mining  expert.  The  boys  inveigled  him  into  driving 
a  stick  of  giant  powder  into  a  drill-hole  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  with  an  old  axe,  and  now  they  are  trying  to  get  him 
out  of  the  ground  with  ammonia  and  a  tooth-brush. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  love  and  ad- 
mire the  Indian  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  to  the 
aesthetic  love  for  the  beautiful  which  prompts  the  crooked- 
fanged  and  dusky  bride  of  old  Fly-up-the-Creek  to  rob  the 
soap-grease  man  and  the  glue  factory  that  she  may  make  a 
Cheyenne  holiday.  The  Indian  maiden  at  the  present  mo- 
ment stands  on  a  lofty  crag  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  beauti- 
ful in  her  wild  simplicity,  wearing  the  fringed  garments  of 
her  tribe.  To  the  sentimentalist  she  appears  outlined 
against  the  glorious  sky  of  the  new  West,  wearing  a  coronet 
of  eagle's  feathers  and  a  health  corset  trimmed  with  fantas- 
tic bead-work  and  wonderful  and  impossible  designs  of 
savage  art.  Shall  we  then  rush  in,  and  with  ruthless  hand 
shatter  this  beautiful  picture  ?  Shall  we  portray  her  as  she 
appears  on  her  return  from  the  great  slaughter-house  benefit 
and  moral  aggregation  of  digestive  mementoes  ?  Shall  we 
draw  a  picture  of  her  clothed  in  a  horse-blanket,  with  a 
necklace  of  the  false  teeth  of  the  pale  face,  and  her  coarse, 
unkempt  hair  hanging  over  her  smoky  features,  and  cling- 
ing to  her  warty,  bony  neck  ?  No,  no.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  destroy  the  lovely  vision  of  copper-colored  grace  and 
smoke-tanned  beauty  which  the  freckled  student  of  the 
effete  East  has  erected  in  the  rose-hued  chambers  of  fancy. 
Let  her  dwell  there  as  the  plump-limbed  princess  of  a  brave 
people  Let  her  adorn  the  hat-rack  of  his  imagination, 
proud,  beautiful,  grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar,  while  as 
a  matter  of  fact  she  is  at  that  moment  leaving  the  vestibule 
of  the  slaughter-house,  conveying  in  the  soiled  lap-robe, 
which  is  her  sole  adornment,  the  mangled  lungs  of  a  Texas 
steer.  No  man  shall  ever  say  that  we  have  busted  the  beau- 
tiful cigar-sign  vision  that  he  has  erected  in  his  mem- 
ory. Let  the  graceful  Indian  queen  that  has  lived  on  in 
his  heart  ever  since  he  studied  history  and  saw  the  graphic 
picture  of  Columbus,  in  which  Columbus  is  just  unsheathing 
his  bread-knife  and  the  stage  Indian^  are  fleeing  to  the  tall 
brush — let  her,  we  say,  still  live  on.  ibe  ruthless  hand  that 
writes  nothing  but  everlasting  truth,  and  the  stub  pencil  that 
yanks  the  cloak  of  the  false  and  artificial  from  cold  and  per- 
haps unpalatable  fact,  will  spare  this  little  imaginary  Indian 
maiden  with  a  back-comb  and  gold  garters.  Let  her  with- 
stand the  onward  march  of  centuries,  while  the  true  Indian 
maiden  eats  the  fricasseed  locust  of  the  plains  and  wears  the 
I  cavalry  pants  of  progress. 
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When  Governor  Stanford  replied  to  the  interrogations 
propounded  to  him  concerning  railroad  management,  he 
struck  a  centre-shot  in  the  opening  words  of  his  letter  by 
denying  that  the  railroad  transportation  facilities  of  Califor- 
nia constituted  an  oppressive  monopoly.  We  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  hear  railroads  spoken  of  as  monopolies, 
varied  by  all  the  qualifying  adjectives  as  oppressive  and 
tyrannical ;  so  long  have  we  heard  the  din  and  clamor  of  the 
politician,  on  stump  and  in  convention,  pronounce  railroad 
corporations  as  enemies  of  our  interests  and  obstructionists 
of  our  material  progress  ;  we  have  witnessed  so  many  efforts 
to  regulate  them,  to  control  them  from  the  exercise  of  "  ex- 
tortionate "  acts,  the  collection  of  "  unreasonable  "  fares  and 
freights  ;  we  have  so  continuously  heard  from  demagogues, 
sand-lot  adventurers,  journalistic  blackmailers,  discontented 
traders,  and  small  politicians  of  all  parties  ;  so  long  have  we 
heard  all  this  that  we  have  come  to  accept  the  terms  of 
"  railroad  "  and  "  monopoly  "  as  if  they  were  synonyms  for 
an  undefined  evil.  Without  reflecting,  the  unthinking  part 
of  the  community  has  come  to  believe  that  railroading  has 
become  an  antagonistic  interest,  because  of  its  illegal  and 
unreasonable  exactions  as  to  fares  and  freights,  its  unjust 
discriminations  as  to  localities  and  individuals,  its  oppress- 
ive and  illegal  acts,  and  has  deemed  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
Government  to  wrest  its  management  from  the  hands  of  its 
owners,  and  place  its  control  under  the  direction  of  politi- 
cians— in  a  word,  to  take  from  the  corporation  its  directors 
and  servants  ;  to  wrest  from  the  owners  and  their  agents  the 
control  of  a  vast  private  property,  and  give  it  to  individuals 
to  be  chosen  under  our  elective  system.  It  is  admitted  that 
railroading  is  a  complicated  business,  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  very  best  minds  that  have  given  to  it  long  years 
of  patient  study  and  have  had  in  its  departments  long  years 
of  experience ;  that  railroads  are  constructed  and  equipped 
with  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  and  that  their 
ownership  is  guaranteed  by  the  same  laws  which  protect  all 
private  property  ;  yet  because  their  use  is  for  the  public, 
because  the  Government  has,  at  the  expense  and  cost  of  rail- 
road companies  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  exercised 
its  sovereign  prerogative  of  eminent  domain,  because  mu- 
nicipal, State,  and  general  governments  have  loaned  credits 
and  money — although  in  the  instances  of  all  the  Califomian 
roads,  the  credits  have  been  protected  and  the  money  re- 


paid ;  that  because  of  all  these  things  the  public  at  large  has 
somehow  -a  right,  through  its  political  machinery,  to  place 
the  management  of  railroad  property  under  official  control, 
take  it  from  its  owners,  and  turn  it  over  to  those  who  do  not 
own  it,  and  this  because  in  the  hands  of  its  owners  it  is  a 
monopoly,  oppressive  in  its  operations,  and  not  administered 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  community  doing  business  with 
it.  It  is  upon  this  assumption  that  State  conventions  pass 
resolutions,  and  that  rival  office-seekers  stump  the  State, 
to  denounce  the  management  of  railroads  for  "  enslaving 
commerce,"  and  by  unjust  and  tyrannical  acts  impeding 
the  progress  and  hindering  the  prosperity  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  and  accommodation  they  were  presumably 
constructed.  Governor  Stanford,  not  stopping  to  explain 
that  the  primary  law  of  self-interest  so  identifies  railroading 
with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
located  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  even  a  selfish  and  mer- 
cenary directory  to  ignore  the  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  it  does  business,  goes  directly  to  the  point  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  denies  that  the  system  of  railroading  with 
which  he  is  connected  is  a  monopoly  in  law  or  in  fact.  It  is 
not  a  monopoly  in  law,  because  any  respectable  association 
of  capitalists  can  obtain  a  franchise  for  railroad  building 
under  general  laws.  Any  association  can  obtain  the  right  of 
way  by  purchase,  or  by  demanding  from  the  authority  of  the 
Government  that  it  invoke  its  right  of  eminent  domain  for 
the  public  good  ;  that  is,  for  the  building  of  a  public  high- 
way for  the  public  use.  Governor  Stanford  further  claims 
that  the  obtaining  of  money  or  credit  from  governments  or 
individuals  is  a  matter  of  negotiation,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  money  market,  the  public  necessity,  the 
character  of  the  security,  the  promise  of  performance  or 
payment — conditions  open  alike  to  all  who  would  engage  in 
the  construction  of  national  highways.  He  asserts  that  it  is 
not  a  monopoly,  because  one  company  has  the  right  to  par- 
allel every  mile  of  the  road  of  another  company  ;  that  the 
Califomian  railroads  under  his  management  are  not  monopo- 
lies, because  "  it  so  happens  that  the  principal  volume  of  the 
"  business  of  California  is  subject  to  competition  by  water 
"  transportation,  and,  further,  that  the  only  real  monopoly 
"  that  the  railroads  can  have  is  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
"  able  to  do  business  cheaper  and  better  for  their  patrons 
"  than  can  otherwise  be  done,  and  to  that  extent  the  monop- 
"  oly — if  monopoly  it  is — is  beneficent  in  character." 


We  question  whether  our  readers  have  ever  sufficiently 
considered  the  extent  of  the  navigable  waters  of  our  State 
in  connection  with  their  rivalry  with  any  artificial  highways 
that  may  come  in  competition  with  them.  Our  entire  sea- 
coast,  with  its  bays,  harbors,  inlets,  and  roadsteads,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  character  and  pacific  nature  of  our  ocean, 
affords  opportunities  for  receiving  and  discharging  cargo 
along  the  entire  ocean  shore.  Our  great  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  interior  bays,  gives  shipping  facilities  to  the 
very  agricultural  heart  of  the  State  ;  while  the  great  naviga- 
ble streams  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  with 
their  bayous  and  navigable  tributaries,  reach  north  and 
south  through  great,  productive,  and  populous  valleys,  offer- 
ing steamships  and  sailing  vessels  an  easy  access  to  the  largest 
part  of  our  improved  and  most  productive  farming  lands. 
The  Bay  of  Monterey  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  splendid  val- 
ley of  the  Salinas.  The  entire  shore  along  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura  may  send 
its  products  to  the  sea.  There  is  no  better  harbor  in  Amer- 
ica than  San  Diego.  The  harbor  at  Wilmington  is  ample 
for  the  accommodation  of  shipments  from  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  ;  while  the  Colorado  River  sweeps  around 
to  the  eastern  side  of  our  State,  with  its  stretch  of  navigable 
water  for  hundreds  of  miles.  All  these  are  natural  highways. 
No  State  has  such  a  system  of  natural  commercial  arteries, 
or  so  many  miles  of  ocean,  bay,  and  river  navigation.  No 
railroad  system  in  America  is  to  such  an  extent  subjected  to 
such  a  competition  with  water  ;  and  Governor  Stanford  does 
not  misstate  the  facts  when  he  declares  that  the  only  way 
he  can  monopolize  transportation,  in  competition  with  this 
system  of  navigable  water-courses,  is  to  do  the  business  for 
his  patrons  cheaper  and  better  "than  it  can  otherwise  be 
done.  We  know  it  is  charged  that  the  railroad  company 
also  monopolize  the  steamship  navigation  of  our  interior  wa- 
ters. This  is  disposed  of  by  simple  denial.  In  the  years  '75, 
'76,  and  '77,  as  we  gather  from  the  figures  of  an  official  re- 
port, there  was  a  carrying  capacity  represented  by  16,133 
tons  of  steamers  and  barges,  that  had  been  built  within 
three  years  by  parties  in  outside  competition.  During  this 
time  the  railroad  had  not  built  a  single  steamer  to  be  used, 
except  for  ferry  and  other  like  direct  connections.  On  the 
coast,  on  the  Feather  River,  upper  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  and  on  the  interior  bay  shores  and  elsewhere,  the 
company  does  not  engage  in  competitive  transportation  in 
rivalry  with  steam  lines.  Steamships  are  only  subsidiary  to 
their  regular  lines  of  roads.  That  the  railroad  has  not  de- 
stroyed, or  even  retarded,  the  general  steam  navigation  of 
California  is  proved  by  the  large  steam  and  canvas  fleet  now 
engaged  in  navigating  our  interior  and  ocean  shore  routes. 
The  Califomian  railroad  system  comes  in  direct  competition 
widi  the  navigable  waters  in  bay  and  river,  where  competi- 


tion is  active  throughout  its  entire  length.  On  the  Califor- 
nia Central,  as  we  count  upon  the  map,  this  is  the  case  at 
nine  different  places  ;  on  the  Central  Pacific,  at  some  twenty- 
five  different  points,  besides  crossing  the  San  Joaquin  River 
and  other  navigable  streams.  The  southern  road  is  in  com- 
petition at  Yuma  for  freight  with  the  Colorado,  and  at  Los 
Angeles  with  the  sea.  The  extent  of  navigable  shore  lines, 
taking  the  sea  and  bay  coasts  together  with  both  sides  of 
river  and  slough  banks,  gives  over  three  thousand  miles  from 
which  the  products  of  farm,  forest,  and  mine  may  be 
shipped.  From  the  Oregon  line  to  the  Mexican  boundary, 
including  the  sinuous  lines  of  the  bays,  there  are  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  of  shore  line — Suisun  Slough,  twenty-eight  miles; 
Napa  River,  thirty-six;  Petaluma  Creek,  sixteen;  Sacra- 
mento River,  (Collinsville  to  Red  Bluff)  six  hundred  and 
fifty;  Feather  River,  (Vernon  to  Marysville,)  sixty;  San  Joa- 
quin, from  Collinsville  to  head  of  navigation,  five  hundred 
and  forty;  Stanislaus  River,  to  Knight's  Ferry,  ninety-six; 
Tuolumne  and  branches,  ninety  ;  Merced  River,  to  Snelling, 
one  hundred;  Colorado,  west  side,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles— while  within  the  borders  of  the  State  the  Pacific  sys- 
tem embraces  less  than  seventeen  hundred  miles  of  road 
altogether.  That  this  competition  does  tell  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  is  indicated  by  the  constantly  decreasing 
rates,  as  they  are  fixed  from  year  to  year.  There  is  no  sin- 
gle spot  to-day  in  the  State  of  California  where  the  average 
railroad  freights  are  not  cheaper  than  the  rates  that  ex- 
isted before  railroad  construction.  There  are  no  points 
of  travel  in  the  State  that  are  not  now  cheaper  by  rail  than 
they  were  by  stage  or  steamer  before  the  time  of  the  rail- 
road. There  is  no  locality  in  the  State  reached  by  rail 
where  the  prices  of  land  and  all  its  productions  have  not 
been  advanced  in  value.  There  is  no  spot  in  the  State,  no 
community  or  class  of  individuals,  where  a  respectable  mi- 
nority would  willingly  return  to  the  condition  of  the  ante- 
railroad  era.  There  is  no  honest  business  man  or  property 
owner  who  does  not  recognize  the  vast  benefits  arising  from 
railroad  construction,  and  there  is  no  intelligent  man  out- 
side of  politics  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  good  it  has 
accomplished.  In  noticing  the  possibilities  of  rivalry  in 
transportation  between  the  natural  highways  and  the  rail- 
roads, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  waters  are  open 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  never  closed  by  ice  or  snow,  and 
that  our  climate,  because  of  its  dryness,  allows  some  months 
for  the  farmer  to  transport  his  grain  from  the  field  to  the  land- 
ing. Nor  must  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  Messrs.  Stan- 
ford &  Co.  do  not  own  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  that 
skirts  the  ocean  to  Mendocino  County  ;  nor  the  North  Coast 
road,  that  opens  up  Sonoma  Valley ;  nor  the  South  Coast 
narrow-gauge  railway  to  San  Jose1  and  Santa  Cruz,  and 
several  other  roads  now  operating  successfully  in  this  State. 
To  say  that  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  system  is  a  monop- 
oly, simply  because  it  would  demand  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  to  rival  it  and  compete  with  it,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  managed  by  others  than  its  owners,  because  its  owners 
will  not  give  the  benefit  of  their  brains,  the  result  of  their 
earnings,  and  the  luck  of  their  opportunities  over  to  an 
adventurous  mob  of  brainless  and  impecunious  politicians, 
is  to  confiscate  their  property  and  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
all  future  enterprise.  It  is  to  establish  a  precedent  that  will 
pursue  every  enterprise  and  all  capital  that  may,  by  the  most 
liberal  interpretation,  be  considered  as  of  a  quasi  public 
character.  It  will  be  a  precedent  that  will  place  all  business 
and  business  men,  all  property,  wealth,  enterprise,  all  pub- 
lic affairs  and  private  pursuits,  at  the  mercy  of  an  unmerciful 
gang  of  agrarians  and  communists,  whose  only  aim  in  life 
is  to  take  from  those  who  have  something,  and  appropriate 
it  to  themselves  who  have  nothing.  That  "  property  is 
theft,"  they  assert ;  that  "  land  ought  to  be  as  free  to  use  as 
air  and  water,"  they  have  now  the  audacity  to  proclaim ; 
that  there  should  be  at  death  a  reversion  of  all  property  to 
the  State,  is  with  them  a  cardinal  principle.  Every  business 
man,  every  owner  of  land,  and  every  man  who  would  trans- 
mit his  accumulations  to  his  heirs  or  devisees  is  interested 
in  arresting  a  doctrine  of  confiscation  that  will  only  be 
first  applied  to  railroad  property.  This  article  is  written  for 
the  home  and  fireside  consideration  of  the  reader.  He  will 
have  the  right  to  reflect  upon  this  matter  and  conclude 
whether  the  railroad  is  an  oppressive  monopoly  to  himself; 
and,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  question,  let  him 
alone  consider  how  it  personally  affects  himself.  Let  him  be 
fair  enough  to  admit  the  logic  of  his  location,  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  and,  discarding  from  his  mind  the  pas- 
sionate and  prejudiced  arguments  of  politicians  and  the  busi- 
ness rivalries  of  traders  and  merchants,  let  him  confine  his 
observation  to  the  effect  railroads  have  had  upon  his  own 
personal  comforts,  the  surroundings  of  his  own  home,  the 
profits  of  his  own  business,  and  the  advancement  and  prog- 
ress of  his  own  immediate  locality.  This  article  will  be  read 
by  hundreds  of  old  Californians  ;  those  who,  like  the  writer, 
have  tramped  along  the  snow-paths  of  the  Sierra  in  winter, 
and  up  and  down  the  burning  trails  of  its  mountain  slopes  in 
summer,  carrying  flour  and  bacon,  pan  and  rocker,  pick  and 
blankets,upontheirbacks;  whohavetrampedacrossthe broad 
and  dusty  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  too 
poor  to  ride  ;  who  have  paid  fifty  cents  per  pound  to  haul 
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their  hard-tack  and  jerk  from  Sacramento  to  Hangtown  ; 
who  have  paid  twenty  dollars  for  passage  in  the  old  Senator 
from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  ;  who,  in  the  later  times, 
paid  for  a  passage  of  eight  hours  between  the  same  places 
eight  dollars,  even  down  to  the  day  of  the  railroad — a  trip 
now  made  in  half  the  time  for  one-fourth  the  money.     The 
early  ones  will  remember  the  cost  and  labor  of  a  trip  to 
Oakland,  the  trip,  to  San  Jose*,  the  trip  to  anywhere.     The 
early  politicians  will  recall  a  stumping  tour  by  stage-coach, 
over  the  long  and  weary  stretches  of  plain,  and  with  mules, 
along  perilous  paths,  when  a  Congressional  nomination  for 
the  San  Francisco  district  involved  a  pilgrimage  of  twelve 
hundrecf  miles.     The  early  citizen  will  remember  his  costly 
and  perilous  passage  across  the   Isthmus  "  to  the  States," 
and  all  these  things  in  contrast  with  the  inexpensive,  and 
comfortable,  and  speedy  transportation  of  the  railroad  of 
to-day.     The  dwellers  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino, 
in  the  lower  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  will  recall  those  ante-rail- 
road days,  when  they  were  isolated,  when  their  now  beauti- 
ful and  lovely  homes  were  desert  wastes,  unoccupied  and 
houseless.     They  will  contrast  those  times  with  the  present, 
and  when  Mr.  Estee,  shaven  and  shorn,  with  clean  shirt  and 
linen   duster,  steps  from  his  comfortable  silver  sleeping-car 
to  an  upholstered  hall,  where  fair  women  beam  upon  him, 
and  he  there  denounces  Governor  Stanford  and  those  early 
pioneers  who  became  railroad  builders,  let  the  old  fathers 
and  white-haired  mothers  of  the  fair-faced  boys  and  bright- 
eyed  girls,  remind  him  of  the  time  when,  weary  and  worn, 
with   unclean  linen  and  unkempt    hair,  the    old   guard  of 
party  orators  unlimbered  from  mule  or  stage-coach  to  speak 
in  open  air  in  vindication  of  a  party  that   made   railroads 
possible.     Let  them  recall  the  time  anterior  to  railroad  build- 
ing, and,  contrasting  the  now  and  then,  fairly  and  honestly 
answer  to  themselves  whether  Governor  Stanford  and  his 
associates  deserve  the  denunciations,  the  personal  abuse,  and 
the  malicious  innuendo  that  form  the  burden  of  appeal  of 
nearly  all  the  place-hunters,  Democratic  and  Republican! 
who  are  now  perambulating  the  State  in  pursuit  of  an  op- 
portunity to  make  an  easy  living  out  of  office. 


To  us  all  this  anti-railroad  rant,  all  this  rivalry  of  politi- 
cians in  the  use  of  strange  oaths  against  companies,  seems 
dishonest  and  crazy.  It  convinces  us  that  we  have  fallen  upon 
prosperous  and  happy  days  when  in  State  politics  there  is 
found  no  other  issue  than  this  of  transportation,  and  in  munici- 
pal politics  no  other  complaint  than  that  the  water  tax  is  dis- 
tributed to  property  as  well  as  individuals.  The  truth  is,  our 
people  are  not  oppressed  by  railroads.  They  are  in  every 
respect  benefited  by  them,  and  all  this  cry  against  railroads 
is  false  and  hollow  sham,  created  by  politicians  for  their 
personal  benefit.  It  has  had  its  day  in  England  and  all 
over  Europe,  in  the  Eastern  and  lately  in  the  Western 
States.  The  hour  of  passion,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
misconception  has  passed;  differences  have  been  adjusted; 
mutual  interests  and  business  rules  have  harmonized  what 
was  discordant.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States 
railroads  are  working  in  friendly  cooperation,  and  with- 
out friction  with  all  other  business  interests.  It  will  be 
so  in  California  in  time.  It  will  come  from  natural  causes 
and  through  the  healthful  operation  of  business  laws,  and 
not  through  the  agitation  of  demagogues  or  the  formulation 
of  false  political  issues.  Railroads  must  not  be  held  respons- 
ible for  all  the  greed,  avarice,  and  grasping  ambition  of  the 
unscrupulous  men  who  are  gamblers  in  railroad  stocks. 
There  is  the  same  wide  difference  and  normal  distinction 
between  the  railroad  builder  who  plans,  constructs,  and  owns 
railroads,  and  who  uses  the  earnings  for  the  construction  of 
other  lines — the  ambitious,  enterprising,  pushing  railroad 
builder  and  operator — as  there  is  between  the  men  who  ex- 
ploit mines,  and  engage  in  the  legitimate  industry  of  actual 
mining,  and  the  stock  gambler  who  weaves  his  web  of  crim- 
inal devices  to  catch  the  industrious  and  toiling  poor.  The 
railroad  corporations  and  the  railroad  properties  that  are 
controlled  by  Vanderbilt  and  Jay  Gould  are  not  responsible 
if  those  men  corner  the  stock  market,  or  if  they  control  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  elevated  railroads,  and 
steamship  lines;  bribe  legislatures,  corrupt  governors,  and 
debauch  courts  of  justice.  It  is  the  men  themselves  who 
must  be  held  responsible  for  these  dishonorable  and  crimi- 
nal practices.  Governor  Stanford  says  truly  when  he  de- 
clares that  his  railroad  system  is  not  a  monopoly.  If  this 
article  were  written  in  personal  defense  of  Governor  Stan- 
ford and  his  associates — which  it  is  not — it  would  be  proper 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  they  are  still  builders  of  roads; 
that  they  are  to-day  in  the  field  with  ten  thousand  laborers 
pushing  their  work  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  the  Oregon 
boundary  line;  that  the  Salinas  Valley  road  and  an  Ocean 
Shore  road  are  in  contemplation  ;  and  that  from  the  Mojave 
they  are  pushing  eastward  for  a  third  transcontinental  line; 
that  Governor  Stanford  promotes  the  interest  of  this  city, 
Sacramento,  and  the  entire  State  by  his  enteiprising  expend- 
itures in  the  encouragement  of  horse-breeding,  viticulture, 
woolen  and  other  manufactures ;  and   that  Mr.  Crocker  is 


which  adorn  our  city,  to  their  cable-roads,  as  evidences  of 
their  value  as  public-spirited  and  enterprising  citizens.     We 
might,  we  trust,  even  without  deserving   the  reproach  of 
being  a  railroad  organ,  say  that  we  would  not  have  these 
men  denounced  as  criminals  by  a  blackmailing  and  censori- 
ous press,  or  driven  from  the  State  by  political  blackguards, 
until  they  have  accomplished  the  important  public  works 
now  in  hand.     No  corporation,  formed  under  general  laws 
and  having  no  exclusive  privilege,  can  be  styled  a  "  monop- 
oly."   When  special  acts  conferred  special  privileges,  when 
railroad,  water,  and  gas  franchises  could  be  conferred  only 
by  acts  of  special  legislation,  they  were,  as  Governor  Stan- 
ford says,  "from  that  fact  necessarily  monopolies,  enjoying 
"  privileges  which  others  could  not  possess.     But  our  cor- 
"  poration  laws  are  antagonistic  to  such  privileges,  and  pro- 
"  vide  for  the  prosecution  of  every  character  of  legitimate 
"  business  through  the  cooperation  of  capital  and  numbers. 
"  Under  these  laws  no  enterprise,  however  great,  but  can 
"  find  the  requisite  numbers  and  the  requisite  capital  to  be 
"  associated  in  its  prosecution,  if  it  offer  sufficient  inducement 
"  and  reward,  and  this  insures  all  needful  regulative  compe- 
"  tition.     Excessive  profit  arising  upon  any  enterprise  is  the 
"  strongest  attractive  force  to  capital  to  engage  in  competi- 
"  tive  undertakings.     The  aggregated  capital  of  the  many  is 
"  thus  made  to  balance  the  accumulations  in  the  hands  of 
"  the  few.     Our  corporation  laws  offer  no  special  privileges, 
"  the  State  grants  nothing  through  them,  and  acts  only  for 
"  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  natural  right  of  association.     It 
"  is  upon  this  natural  right  of  association  that  society  itself 
"  is  organized,  and  the  legal  association  of  capital  and  num- 
"  bers  is  only  the  exercise  of  the  same  natural  right  that  a 
"  man  has  to  call  in  his  neighbor  to  assist  him  in  rolling  a 
"  log  or  raising  his  barn.     It  is  the  foundation  and  security 
"of  our  republican  institutions;  for  so  long  as  the  people 
"  can  associate  themselves  together  with  the  right  to  express 
"  their  ideas,  and  organize  to  give  them  force,  it  can  not  be 
"  otherwise  than  that  the  majority  must  rule."     The  writer 
has  for  twenty-eight  years  lived  at  the  corner  of  Fillmore 
and  Union  streets  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.     His  resi- 
dence reaches  back  to  that  time  of  his  life  when  he  was  toil- 
ing at  his  profession  for  his  support ;  when  there  were  no 
streets;  when  sewers  and  sidewalks  were  things  unknown; 
when  gas  and  water-mains  had  not  been  laid;    when   an 
omnibus   drive   of  one  mile   and   a   half  cost  half  a  dol- 
lar, and   at   a   time  when,   if  the  mud   was   too  deep,  the 
omnibus   did  not   run.     He   has   walked    back    and    forth 
through  wind  and  mud,  in  summer's  heat  and  winter's  storm, 
a  distance  which  in  the  aggregate  would  reach  around  the 
world.     To-day,  with  his  cigar,  he  takes  an  elegant  cable- 
car  at  his  door,  and  for  five  cents  is  landed  in  twenty-two 
minutes  at  Montgomery  Street.     This  Potrero  Cable  Road 
is  a  monopoly.     It  is  the  same  kind  of  monopoly  of  which 
the  residents  in  Fresno,  Merced,  Kern,  and  Tulare  counties 
complain.     It  has  the  privilege  to  use  the  streets — "the  sov- 
ereign right  of  eminent  domain."     It  did  not  pay  for  this 
privilege.     The  property  owners  were   compelled  to  grade 
and  sewer  the  street  for  railroad  use.     It  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  street,  and  has  the  right  of  way  over  vehicles  or  pe 
destrians.     It  discriminates  in  its  fares.     It  costs  five  cents 
to  ride  from  the  ferry  to  Harbor  View,  and  it  costs  the  writer 
five  cents  to  ride  less  than  half  the  distance.     It  discrimi 
nates  in  favor  of  passengers.     It  will  not  let  the  writer's  dog 
"Snyder"  ride  at  any   price.     It  is  arbitrary,  exacting,  and 
tyrannical  in  refusing  to  allow  freight   to  be  transported  in 
side  the  car,  or  boarding-house  women  to  carry  corned  beef, 
dripping  blood  upon  the  seats.     It  is  grasping  in  its  endeavor 
to  secure  all  the  passengers  it  can  possibly  carry.     Its  own 
ers  are  growing  rich.     Its  stock  has  advanced  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  within  a  year.     In  every  sense  that  the  Cen 
tral  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  a  monopoly,  the  Potrero 
Cable  Railroad  is  a  monopoly.     As  the  cable-road  has  given 
value  to  the  writer's  property,  made  his  home  accessible, 
added  to  his  comforts,  and  reduced  the  toil  and  cost  of  his 
daily  trips  from  home  to  office,  so  has  the  railroad  system  of 
California  contributed  to  its  wealth,  promoted  the  prosperity 
of  all  its  parts,  and  added  to  the  comfort  of  all  its  people. 
Should  any  number  of  impecunious  Twelfth  Ward  loafers 
endeavor  to  run  Mr.  Estee  as  candidate  for  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  upon  the  same  principles  as  are  set  out  in  the 
Republican  State  platform,  and  should  he  interpret  those 
declarations  as  he  speaks  of  the  railroad  managers  of  this 
State  in  his  speeches,  we  should  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
privilege  of  withholding  from  him  our  vote.     If  we  found 
that  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  propertyless  whisky- 
sellers  and  the  untaxed  corner-grocers,  by  violence,  fraud, 
and  forged  papers  of  registration,  we  should  deem  it  a  duty 
to  expose  the  fact.     If,  during  the  canvass,  Mr.   Estee,  as 
candidate  of  the  whisky-dealers  and  corner-grocers,  should 
obtain  from  them  the  money  to  make  his  canvass,  and,  in 
event  of  his  election,  should  promise  to  keep  open  saloons 
on  Sunday,  and  should  in  all  his  speeches  favor  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  "rest  and  recreation,"  we  should  think  he  meant  "  rest " 
in  a  whisky  saloon  on  Sunday,  indulging  himself  in  the 
"recreation"  of  playing  pitch  seven-upfor  beer.     In  a  word, 


To  the  average  Republican  who  wants  no  office,  and  "  don't 
care  a  d — n  what  happens,  so  long  as  it  don't  happen  to  him," 
the  situation  of  municipal  politics  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
After  the  State  Convention,  and    while  the  Hectors   and 
Achilleses  of  the  party  were  chasing  each  other  around  our 
municipal   walls,  hewing  and  slashing   each  other;    while 
Higgins  was   editing   the  Bulletin   in  the   interest   of  the 
b'hoys,  and  imploring  all  the  political  divinities  to  give  them 
another  primary;  when  "lovers"  might  disport  themselves^ 
and  when  bruisers  might  practice  the  manly  art  of  muscular 
aesthetics  upon  all  Republicans  who  would  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  wear  the  collar  and  the  brand  of  the  machine,  the 
Argonaut  said  in  substance,  that  "  we  do  not  care  how  or 
"by  whom  conventions  are  called;  we  will  await  the  result 
"and  determine  by  the  character  of  the  convention  whether 
"it  would  be  likely  to  do  good  work."     The  County  Com- 
mittee undoubtedly  exceeded  the  authority  that  belonged  to 
its  office  in  naming  delegates,  who  should  associate   other 
delegates  with  them  in  performance  of  the  duty  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  municipal  office.     The  exigencies  of  the 
situation  demanded  such  action.     The  Republican  organi- 
zation was  in  the  hands  of  the  bosses.     The  bosses  are  three. 
Their  headquarters  are  known,  and  their  agents  are  known. 
Apparently  respectable  men  are  willingly  used  by  them  as 
candidates    for   office,  and   as   delegates    for    conventions. 
These  bosses  had  just  held  a  primary  in  San  Francisco,  and 
had  secured  a  large  majority  of  its  delegates  to  a  State  Con- 
vention.     They  had  nominated   the  Governor  against  the 
man  who,  had  there  been  no  unfair  politics,  would  have  been 
the  choice  of  the  State  Convention  by  acclamation  ;  they 
had  caused  a  platform  to  be  put  forth  which  ignored  all  the 
time-honored  principles  of  the  party,  and  in  its  place  sub- 
stituted the  one  already  formulated  by  the  Democracy.  This 
primary  had  been  conducted   in   fraud   and  violence.     Its 
proceedings    were    outrageous — in    defiance,   not    only    of 
party  usage,  but  of  decency  and  law.     To  have  held  an- 
other primary  as  the  bosses  demanded,  and,  as  the  Bulletin 
desired,  would  have  been  attended  by  the  same  results.     It 
would  have  given  the  city  of  San  Francisco  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Chute,  from  whom  we  rescued 
it  at  the  late  election.     It  would  have  defeated  Blake  for 
Mayor,   Brickwedel   for  Auditor,   and  John    Sedgwick  for 
Sheriff,  whom  last  year  the   machine  opposed.     It  would 
have  restored  the  street  department  to  the  ring.     It  would 
have  reenacted  the  street-sweeper's  contract.     It  would  have 
robbed  the  treasury,  plundered  the  tax-payers,  reestablished 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  old  ring  of  seven,  and  placed 
our  municipal  affairs  again  in   the  hands  of  political  and 
party  thieves.     There  would  have  been  another  Stuart  in 
the  Clerk's  office,  to  disgrace  and  dishonor  the  community. 
The  County  Committee  had  the  courage  to  defy  the  bosses, 
the  machine,  and  the  Bulletin.     It  gave  us  the  names  of 
good  men,  and  these  added  the  names  of  good  citizens ;  and, 
in  spite  of  their  daily  denunciation  by  the  Bulletin  as  "  Duf- 
fers," in  spite  of  its  continued  assaults  upon  them  as  obscure 
and  unknown  men,  in  spite  of  its  insinuations  that  they  were 
the  slaves  of  Spring  Valley,  and  were  led  by  Lloyd  and 
Elliott,  who  in  turn  were  coached  by   Spring  Valley,  this 
convention  has  given  us  a  good  ticket  in  the  majority  of  its 
candidates.     It  has  given  us  an  excellent  platform  of  resolu- 
tions— all  the  better  because,  in  despite  of  the  iron  bedstead 
which  the  Bulletin  had  built  for  it,  just  "  one  per  cent,  long," 
it  has  given  one  of  rational  dimensions,  upon  which  honest 
men  can  accommodate  themselves. 


a  large  builder  of  elegant  property  in  this  city.     We  might  |  we  should  think  Mr.  Estee,  our  candidate  for  supervisor  from 
point  to  Monterey  and  its  improvements,  to  their  residences  ( the  Twelfth  Ward,  a  political  hypocrite  and  humbug. 


When  General  Barnes  explained  that  he  had  taken  Mayor 
Blake  and  Auditor  Brickwedel  into  counsel,  in  preparing  that 
part  of  the  platform  that  provided  for  the  tax  levy,  he  satis- 
fied the  Convention  and  all  reasonable  tax-payers  that  the 
resolutions  were  right,  and  that  the  Bulletin's  iron  bedstead 
was  intended  to  be  so  uncomfortable  that  honest  men  could 
not  lie  upon  it.  When  Mayor  Blake  declares,  and  Mr. 
Brickwedel  assents  to  the  declaration,  that  in  the  coming 
year  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  tax  levy  within  one  per 
cent,  and  pay  the  current  expenses  and  legal  indebtedness 
without  a  deficiency,  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  this  city 
will  see  the  propriety  of  an  increased  levy.  Better  have  hon- 
est supervisors  upon  a  liberal  platform,  than  a  set  of  rogues 
squirming  within  the  short  and  iron  rules  of  an  impractica- 
ble pledge.  The  ticket,  as  nominated,  is  a  strong  one. 
Blake,  Brickwedel,  Sedgwick,  Wilder,  Widber,  Mastick, 
Cowdery,  Walter  Leman,  and  James  K.  Wilson,  for  their 
respective  offices,  are  most  excellent  nominations.  John 
Cherry  ought  not  to  have  been  defeated  for  recorder.  His 
long  party  service  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  duties  of  his  office  entitled  him  to  renomination. 
Graham  would  not  have  been  nominated,  except  that  there 
was  no  other  candidate  against  him  than  Patterson,  and  his 
memory  is  unsavory  of  contact  with  the  machine-ring  and 
the  machine-sweeper.  He  owed  his  last  nomination  to  the 
bosses.  He  made  his  appointments  under  boss  dictation, 
and  favored  contracts  in  boss  interests.  Graham  was  the 
unwilling  choice  of  many  delegates  in  the  Convention.  It 
was  Hobson's  choice — the  choice  of  two  evils.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  surprise  and  regret  that  the  important  office  rj 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


On  a  woman's  complexion  (says  Lilian  Whiting)  hang  all 
the  possibilities  of  immediate  beauty.  As  it  is  a  primary 
duty  of  woman  to  make  her  appearance  just  as  attractive  as 
possible,  the  proper  care  of  the  complexion  is  a  matter  to  be 
considered.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  on  this  matter  reliable 
counsel.  The  ordinary  druggist  knows  nothing,  except,  per- 
haps, to  sell  cosmetics,  which  are  utterly  ruinous,  and  as  it  is 
only  the  exception  among  women  in  ordinary  life  to  employ 
a  lady's  maid  skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  toilette,  it 
chances  that  many  things  which  it  were  well  to  know  are 
not  attainable.  Now,  we  all  know  how  some  actresses  at 
forty  look  hardly  half  that  age.  Nor  is  this  effect  produced 
with  any  of  the  ordinary  various  cosmetics  in  vogue.  The 
dozens  of  different  powders,  etc.,  are  all  alike  simply  ruinous 
to  the  skin,  because  of  the  poisonous  white  lead  which  is  the 
basis  of  their  composition,  both  in  liquid  and  powder  form. 
Now,  to  a  woman  who  understands  the  proper  care  of  the 
complexion  from  early  youth  up,  advancing  years  have  no 
terror.  She  can  safely  defy  time.  This  care,  of  course,  is 
by  no  means  wholly  external,  though  its  entire  perfection  de- 
pends on  external  care.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  hygiene, 
the  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  if  one  has  the  strength  to  en- 
dure this  lively  tonic;  or,  if  not,  the  tepid  sponge  bath  ;  the 
understanding  of  good  food,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  early 
hours.  For,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  there  is  a  magic  in 
the  "sleep  before  midnight,"  which  can  never  be  found  after 
that  hour.  Let  us  start  from  the  consideration  that  atten- 
tion to  her  appearance  is  not  beneath  any  woman's  attention, 
but  is  rather  one  of  her  social  duties.  Few  know  the  uses  of 
cold  cream.  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  being  good  for  the 
hands,  but  has  its  uses  in  lieu  of  soap  as  a  cleanser  of  the 
skin.  None  but  the  best  brands  should  ever  be  used. 
Pineau's  is  reliable,  and  there  are  one  or  two  others  which 
are  recommended.  At  night,  after  carefully  washing  the 
face  with  clear,  soft  water,  and  drying  it  on  a  fine  damask 
towel,  apply  the  cold  cream,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  morn- 
ing. After  the  bath,  bathe  the  face  in  water  in  which  a  little 
French  cologne  is  added,  which  brightens  and  tones  the  skin 
by  invigorating  it.  Then  apply  the  cold  cream,  which  ab- 
sorbs every  imperfection  and  blemish,  and  wipe  the  face 
softly  with  a  fine  soft  linen  or  baptiste  towel.  A  trifle  of  the 
Lablache  face-powder  dusted  over  is  a  wonderful  preserver 
of  the  skin,  protecting  it  from  the  particles  of  dust  and  the 
wind,  and  preserving  it  entirely  from  roughness.  But  unless 
using  this  Lablache  powder,  use  none.  The  ordinary  kinds 
are  cosmetics,  not  protectors,  and  their  use  is  simply  ruinous 
to  the  complexion.  Any  woman  following  these  directions 
will  find  herself  in  ten  days  so  wonderfully  improved  in  com- 
plexion, that  she  will  fully  appreciate  this  bit  of  information. 
This  improvement,  to  a  marked  degree,  is  absolute.  Of 
course,  it  can  be  greatly  enhanced  or  retarded  by  hygienic 
conditions  of  food,  sleep,  and  baths. 

We  often  feel  annoyance,  writes  a  lady  from  Europe,  at 
the  erroneous  impressions  we  find  among  foreigners  of  Amer- 
ican women,  as  a  whole.  Last  night,  at  a  friend's,  I  met  an 
English  girl  of  the  aristocracy,  a  clever,  frank  girl,  who  looked 
me  straight  in  the  face,  and  said  :  "  Your  American  girls  are 
so  pretty,  but  always  so  fast,  you  know."  If  you  are  wise 
you  never  argue  with  an  Englishwoman.  "  Your  English  is 
not  so  bad,"  she  said,  again,  "  but  it  does  amuse  me  to  hear 
you  Americans  talk."  In  the  next  breath  she  asked  me  if  I 
thought  a  certain  court  beauty,  who  was  present,  had  gone 
offxti  her  looks  since  I  saw  her  last,  and  if  I  didn't  think  Os- 
car Wilde  was  quite  nasty  (pronounced  nawsty). 

Young  ladies  have  shown  a  desire  to  make  palmistry  the 
next  sensational  folly.  London  Truth  calls  attention  to  an 
unrepealed  act  of  Parliament  which  imposes  upon  all  who 
go  about  practicing  the  art  the  penalty  of  being  scourged, 
having  the  ears  cropped,  and  being  placed  in  the  pillory. 

The  fall  styles  for  young  men,  and  what  is  to  be  worn  in 
scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles,  may  be  found  in 
this  paragraph  :  In  neckwear  the  puff  scarf  is  to  take  the 
place  of  all  the  various  shapes  of  flat  "breast-plates."  This 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  French  style,  and  the  manufacturers 
are  vying  with  one  another  in  the  endeavor  to  produce  the 
handsomest  effect.  The  small  figure  and  polka  dots  that 
have  been  so  popular  in  the  past  will  be  superseded  by  flar- 
ing colors  and  rich  velvets.  All  the  grounds  are  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  covered  in  the  brightest  tints — cardinal  gold, 
bright  blue,  gendarme,  etc.  The  De  Joinville  scarf  also  will 
find  many  admirers.  The  designs  are  mostly  bold,  in  two- 
color  spots  and  rings,  and  all  over  tissued  satins.  In  hand- 
kerchiefs, new  designs  are  shown  in  linen,  with  very  striking 
figures  and  colors,  mostly  of  a  plain  color  surrounded  by 
a  brilliant  border  of  Roman  colors  and  large  spots.  The 
silk  handkerchief  is  scarcely  shown,  save  in  the  variety 
known  as  English  silk,  and  plain  white  is  to  be  more  popu- 
lar among  the  ultra  fashionable  than  it  has  been  for  eight 
years.  In  half-hose  Roman  colors  will  be  all  the  rage  ; 
terra  cotta  shade  is  to  be,  however,  a  strong  favorite.  In 
pure  silks,  for  full-dress  wear,  black  will  be  generally  worn, 
but  other  solid  colors — navy  blue,  garnet,  etc. — will  find  pur- 
chasers. In  collars  there  will  be  no  material  change,  the 
standing,  close-fitting  collar  finding  the  greatest  number  of 
admirers.  There  are  no  changes  to  report  in  shirts  for  even- 
ing dress,  and,  although  some  very  dressy  young  men  will 
wear  an  embroidered  front,  the  plain  bosom  with  small  studs 
is  the  proper  thing.  The  open  front  is  worn  more  than  it  has 
been  for  years,  and  as  it  is  something  of  a  novelty  of  late 
years,  it  bids  fair  to  be  all  the  go.  In  underwear,  heavy 
English  Balbriggan  suits  are  shown  in  all  the  aesthetic  tints 
— terra  alba,  sage,  and  terra  cotta — with  silk  stripes,  though 
solid  colors  of  the  same  tints  will  also  be  worn.  These  suits 
are  very  handsome,  and  will  sell  at  from  seven  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  suit.  Pure  silk  underwear  is  unchanged  in  everything. 
It  is  a  trifle  too  expensive  for  manufacturers  to  attempt  to 
force  any  decided  colors  into  it,  and  in  the  well  known  color 
it  can  not  be  imitated,  and  shows  for  itself.  Suits  for  winter 
wear  will  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars,  depending 
on  the  quality  and  size  desired.  Suspenders  will  be  non- 
elastic  silk  in  rich  sporting  designs,  and  the  polka  dot  will  be 
popular,  variously  mounted  with  silver,  and  gilt  chains,  and 
white  calf-skin.     The  favorite  colors  for  gloves  will  be  ma- 


hogany and  red  tan  ;  the  material  will  be  fine  chevrette.  It 
is  impossible  to  thoroughly  stamp  out  the  standard  black, 
though  self-embroidered  will  be  worn.  In  jewelry,  the 
unique  French  patterns  will  find  a  ready  sale  for  scarf-pins, 
as  there  is  an  increasing  taste  for  designs  that  are  not  worn 
by  everybody  else;  and  as  the  fashions  in  this  article  change 
so  frequently,  gentlemen  prefer  to  purchase  the  imported 
article  in  preference  to  the  pure  gold  and  jeweled  pins  shown 
by  the  jeweler.  In  rings  and  sleeve-buttons,  hammered  and 
plain  Roman  gold,  encrusted,  will  be  en  rigle.  The  stones 
to  be  worn  are  diamonds,  aqua  marine,  jacinth,  pink,  tour- 
maline, and  chrysolite,  though  much  latitude  is  allowed  in 
the  matter. 

English  women  have  monstrous  feet.  Their  hands  are 
also  large,  though  generally  well  shaped,  and  a  number  six 
glove  is  considered  fit  only  for  a  fairy.  A  close  observer  of 
English  beauties,  after  years  of  study,  declares  that  there  is 
not  a  pair  of  feet  in  the  whole  Saxon  race  that  can  compare 
with  American  women's  in  point  of  size  and  shapeliness ;  and 
what  is  more,  even  the  much  vaunted  Parisienne's  foot  must 
yield  the  pas.  The  French  woman  dresses  her  feet  better, 
that  is  all.     How  nice  ! 


"  It  is  said,"  remarks  "Jay"  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  "that 
very  little  jewelry  is  being  worn  by  ladies  who  have  the 
most  of  it  ;  but  do  not  make  any  mistake  and  believe  all  you 
hear.  Quantities  of  jewelry  are  worn  by  the  best  people. 
Not  those  '  sets'  or  charms  and  lockets  in  vogue  ten  years 
ago,  it  is  true,  but  the  most  unique  devices — baubles,  in  fact, 
which  would  not  look  out  of  place  in  a  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties. The  rarest  gems  are  set  in  rings,  and  figure  in  pins 
that  really  fasten  a  bit  of  lace,  or  are  stuck  carelessly  in  the 
hair;  the  queerest  little  watches  and  'charms'  dangle  from 
the  belt,  and  bracelets  of  exquisite  workmanship  clasp  a 
mosquetaire  glove  around  the  wrist.  No  jewelry,  indeed  ! 
Every  well  dressed  woman  wears  it,  but  she  wears  only  what 
is  odd  and  a  gem  in  its  way — something  that  is  inconspicu- 
ous and  very  precious."  Another  fashion-writer  remarks  : 
"  For  possessors  of  costly  jewelry  the  affectation  is,  except- 
ing on  great  occasions,  not  to  display  it.  When,  however, 
the  time  arrives  for  its  exhibition,  it  is  the  custom  to  lavish 
jewels,  not  upon  the  neck  and  arms  alone,  but  over  various 
portions  of  the  dress ;  for,  besides  the  necklace,  eardrops, 
and  bracelets,  which  used  formerly  to  constitute  the  sole 
adornings,  the  draperies  are  now  held  in  place  by  jeweled 
clasps,  ring,  and  crescents.  There  are  tiny  dress-buttons  of 
diamond,  ruby,  or  sapphire,  Anne  of  Austria  bells,  glittering 
with  half-precious  gems,  and  combs,  arrows,  Greek  ban- 
deaux, and  other  glittering  panares." 


The  love  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain  for  her  eldest  son  is  a 
well  known  fact,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
journey  she  took  the  other  day.  She  left  Paris  by  the  eight 
o'clock  "rapide,"  as  they  call  it,  and  was  met  by  two  of  Al- 
phonso's  chamberlains  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  under  whose 
escort  she  hurried  on  to  Comillas,  where,  in  a  really  charm- 
ing royal  residence,  her  son  and  his  children  were  waiting  to 
receive  her.  The  young  queen  is  in  an  interesting  condition. 
Queen  Isabella,  it  may  interest  the  ladies  to  hear,  took  no 
less  than  fifteen  new  "  confections  "  in  her  trunks,  and  was 
dressed  for  the  journey  in  a  robe  of  cinnamon  color,  her 
bonnet,  gloves,  sunshade,  fan,  boots,  etc.,  being  strictly  en 
suite. 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Aster's  diamonds  are  eclipsed 
by  those  owned  by  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia.  It  takes 
a  whole  detective  and  a  husband  to  accompany  this  latter 
lady  when  she  favors  society  with  a  view  of  them.  They 
were  on  exhibition  recently  at  a  Saratoga  ball,  in  company 
with  a  lavender  silk,  flounced  with  costly  round  point,  and 
consisted  of  diamond  bracelets  on  each  arm,  shoulder,  and 
wrists,  confining  the  lace  at  the  narrow  sleeves;  a  riviere  of 
solitaires  with  long  pendant  of  immense  stones;  a  pair  of 
large  diamonds  fastening  the  fichu  in  front;  large  solitaire 
earrings,  and  a  star,  tiara,  and  comb  of  diamonds  also 
gleamed  in  the  masses  of  dark  hair.  There  was  such  a 
blaze  and  sparkle  about  this  diamond  field  that  several  old 
dowagers  held  up  their  feather  fans  before  their  faces,  and 
declared  they  wouldn't  look  at  her.  Those  who  conquered 
their  prejudice,  and  did  look,  said  it  broke  their  eye  off. 
Diamonds  are  really  becoming  too  common  for  anything. 


Velveteen  is  revived  for  skirts. The  new  colors  are  in 

endless  variety,  and  each  is  blessed  with  its  own  distinctive 
name.     It  is  an  excellent  exercise  of  memory  to  remember 

them  in  order. There  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  size 

of  the  sleeve  above  the  elbows  and  in  the  armholes. A 

unique  feature  of  a  Washington  wedding  was  that,  with  the 
invitation,  a  card,  engraved  in  silver,  invited  the  guests  to 
be  present  at  the  same  time  at  the  celebration  of  the  silver 

wedding  of  the  bride's  parents. The  newest  material  for 

wedding  robes  is  repped  satin. Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  at- 
tended a  ball  at   the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga,  for  the 

first  time  in  more  than  seven  years. Bonnets  are  worn 

tip-tilted  far  over  the  forehead. The  Philadelphia  Times, 

bewailing  the  failure  of  the  matrimonial  crop,  says,  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  mamma  who  for  years  has  had  mar- 
riageable daughters  in  the  resort  market,  there  has  never 

been  a  season  quite  like  this. Fans  rival  sunshades  in 

size. Lawn-tennis  not  being  found  sufficiently  exciting 

for  the  French  ladies,  they  are  learning  fencing.  An  assault 
of  amateurs  is  soon  to  take  place  at  Dieppe.  The  "  bou- 
quet" will  be  a  fencing  match  between  two  ladies. The 

jacket  is  the  rage  this  fall. Linked  bracelets  of  Roman 

gold  fastened  by  a  chain  are  the  latest. No  more  scarlet 

geraniums.  William  Morris  has  said  it.  They  are  a  bad 
color,  and  must  be  suppressed.  Oscar  Wilde  follows  his 
worthy  master,  and  inveighs  against  them  with  all  the  force 
of  his  big  aesthetic  soul  as  the  murderers  and  criminals  of 

flowers. The   European  costume  of  carrying  infants  on 

lace-trimmed  pillows  is  adopted  by  American  mothers ;  and 
the  nurse  wears  an  Alsace  cap  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  a  fourth 
of  a  yard  wide,  with  ends  that  hang  behind  nearly  to  her 
feet.     The  nurse's  dress  is  of  the  color  used  for  lining  the 

lace  of  the  baby's  pillow. Milady  now  has  the  hospitable 

salt  put  in  brill- colored  glass  stands  at  the  four  corners  of 
her  table. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"A  Russian  Princess."  by  Emanuel  Gonzales,  is  the  romance  of 
the  adventures  of  a  high-born  Muscovite  and  her  lover,  a  portionless 
but  handsome  young  nobleman.  It  has  been  translated  rather  poorly 
from  the  French  by  G.  D.  Cox.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &.  Co.  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 


Bancroft's  "  New  Map  of  California  and  Nevada  "  is  commendable 
as  regards  topographical  accuracy  ;  but  it  seems  rather  a  mistake  not  to 
have  more  carefully  designated  mountains  and  lakes.  This  map  is  sup- 
posed to  be  chiefly  used  by  tourists ;  but  we  must  confess  that  it  bears 
ill  comparison  with  the  maps  which  are  gotten  up  in  the  East  for 
White  Mountain  or  lake  tours.  Published  and  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft &  Co.;  price,  $1.00. 

The  esthetes  will  revel  in  the  dainty  covers  of  "A  Red-Letler  Day," 
a  volume  of  poems  by  General  L.  H.  Foote,  United  States  Consul  at 
Valparaiso.  On  a  background  of  delicate  blue  is  a  scroll-work  panel, 
over  which  is  cast  a  spray  of  hawthorne.  Above  flits  a  golden  butterflv, 
and  beneath  a  swallow  wings  his  flight.  To  the  right,  and  above  the 
centre,  a  flashing  sun,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  scarlet  the  title  of  the 
volume.  Published  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  Si.  50. 

The  school  histories  are  gradually  improving  with  the  age,  and  each 
new  volume  corrects  some  of  the  faults  of  previous  books.  Mr.  P.  V. 
N.  Myers,  of  Ohio,  has  with  commendable  research  compiled  a  volume 
of  "Outlines  of  Ancient  History,"  from  A.  M.  1  to  A.D.  476.  It  is 
prepared  with  a  view  to  interest  the  pupil,  but  at  the  same  time  to  se- 
cure for  him  the  most  accurate  knowledge  that  is  possible  in  a  limited 
space.  A  cursory  perusal  will  satisfy  an  examiner  of  the  care  which  the 
author  has  taken  in  procuring  his  statements  from  the  best  authorities 
in  Germany,  England,  and  France.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

France  seems  to  be  the  home  of  oratory.  The  French  devote  more 
attention  to  that  art  than  they  do  to  many  others.  Like  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  they  have  analyzed  and  sought  out  its  deepest  mysteries, 
and  every  gesture  and  modulation  is  the  result  of  precise  calculation. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  French  oratorical  teachers  was  Francois 
Delsarte,  who  was  the  instructor  of  kings  and  princes,  and  also  the 
trainer  of  Sontag  and  Rachel.  L'Abbe  Delaumosne  was  one  of  his 
most  successful  pupils,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master  formulated  his 
system  in  a  volume,  entitled  "The  Art  of  Oratory."  This  book  has 
just  been  translated  into  English  by  F.  A,  Shaw,  of  Albany,  New  York. 
It  proves  to  be  a  valuable  work,  and  enters  minutely  into  every  detail. 
Even  the  feet  receive  particular  attention,  and  are  made  the  subject  of 
a  lengthy  illustrated  disquisition  upon  the  emotions  which  their  various 
attitudes  may  suggest.  Published  and  for  sale  by  E.  S.  Werner,  Al- 
bany, New  York. 

It  has  been  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  any  of  Phil  Robinson's 
delightful  India  sketches,  since  the  literary  conditions,  in  default  of  an 
international  copyright,  prevented  their  publication  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  fact  has  prevented  in  America  the  great  popularity 
which  he  obtained  in  England,  as  his  successive  books  were  published, 
and  hailed  with  delight  by  Edwin  Arnold,  and  other  noted  students  of 
Buddhism  and  the  Hindus.  Mr.  Robinson  gained  quite  a  reputation 
in  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars,  as  correspondent  for  the  London  Tele- 
graph.  Since  then  he  has  written  some  exceptionally  interesting  letters 
to  the  New  York  World,  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  Utah  Terri- 
tory. The  American  public  will  now  have  a  better  opportunity  to  en- 
joy his  works,  since  he  has  compiled  the  best  things  from  his  three 
books,  "  In  My  Indian  Garden,"  "  Under  the  Punkah,"  and  "  Noah's 
Ark,"  and,  adding  several  new  sketches,  issues  the  whole  in  a  single 
volume  with  the  title,  "  Under  the  Sun."  Published  by  Roberts  Bros.  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


The  Century  Magazine  for  October  contains,  among  other  things,  an 
admirable  engraving  of  President  Lincoln,  a  delightful  paper  on  the 
"  Corcoran  Gallery"  in  Washington,  and  an  account  of  the  "  Negoti- 
ations for  the  Obelisk,"  by  E.  E.  Farman,  late  consul-general  for  this 

country  in   Egypt. The  principal  paper  in   October  Atlantic 

Monthly  is  the  continued  account  of  Lieutenant  Cushing's  visit  to  the 
"  Nation  of  the  Willows  ;  "  Thomas  Hardy's  story  is  continued  ;  and 
a  contributor  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  the  "Smyrna  Affair." 

The   Califomian  for   October  appears  with  a  sub-title,   "  The 

Overland  Monthly,"  which  will  supersede  the  other  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year.  It  opens  with  a  scholarly  article  on  "  The  Doctrines  of  R. 
W.  Emerson,"  by  Professor  Sill.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Carlotta 
Perry  both  contribute  poems  ;  James  O'Meara  furnishes  interesting 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  Gold  Period,"  and  Miss  Milicent  Shinn  is  the 
author  of   an  attractive  paper  on    "Modern   Ethics  and   Egotism." 

The  Victorian  Review   for    July  contains  a   sketch  by  Charles 

Warren  Stoddard,  entitled,  "  In  a  Californian  Bungalow  ;  "  "Samoa 
and  the  Samoans,"  by  M.  Dyson  ;  "The  Ramayana,"  by  James  Mur- 
doch, and  other  interesting  papers. The  North  American  Review 

for  October  opens  with  an  article  on  "  The  Coming  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land," by  H.  M.  Hyndman,  the  English  radical  leader.  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham  writes  of  "  The  Objectionable  in  Literature  ;"  Doctor  Henry 
Schlieniann  tells  the  interesting  story  of  one  year's  "  Discoveries  at 
Troy  ;  "  Senator  John  I.  Mitchell,  of  Pennsylvania,  treats  of  the  rise 
ard  progress  of  the  rule  "Political  Bosses;"  Professor  George  L. 
Vose,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle of  exceptional  value  on  "Safety  in  Railway  Travel,"  and  Professor 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Harvard  College  Arboretum,  contributes  an 
essay  on  "  The  Protection  of  Forests." 

Miscellany:  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "Compleate  Angler'' 
was  sold  in  England  the  other  day,  the  competition  of  would-be  buyers 
being  energetic  and  exciting.  The  price  finally  secured  was  nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Another  copy  of  this  edition  is  now  on  sale 
in  London  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. An  English  transla- 
tion of  "  Konrad  Wallenrod,"  an  historical  poem  by  the  Polish  poet 
Adam  Mickiewicz,  has  just  been  published  by  Triibner.     It  is  a  work 

full  of  ideality,  heroism,  and  unselfishness. Thackeray  invented 

the  name  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  for  his  uses  in  "  Pendennis."  Mr. 
George  Smith,  his  publisher,  applied  it  to  the  newspaper  which  Thack- 
eray projected,  but  did  not  live  to  see. M.  Morin,  the  illustrator 

of  La  Vie  Parisienne,  is  dead.  This  artist  of  large-eyed,  wasp-waisted, 
fashionable  women  detested  the  special  public  for  which  he  worked. 
He  used  to  go  to  the  watering  places  to  study  his  subjects,  and  he  called 
these  visits  "  halts  in  purgatory."  He  looked  like  an  old  ragman,  and 
led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  he  never  ceased  to  regret  that  he  did  not, 

like   Millet,  elect  for  what  was   true  and  healthful  in  art. John 

Morley  will  soon  begin  to  edit  Macmillan's  new  monthly,  the  English 

Critic.     He  retains  the  editorship  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. The 

Countess  de  Clermont-Tonerre  has  lately  translated  into  French  Mr. 
Parkman's  work  on  the  Jesuits  in  North  America. 

Announcements :  New  editions  have  just  been  brought  out  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  of  "  Ben-Hur,"  the  historical  novel  by  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace, United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  and  "Atlantis,"  by  Ignatius 

Donnelly. The  Putnams  will  publish,  early  in  October,  a  volume 

of  "  Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplomatic  Life,"  by  Lady  Bloom- 
field,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of  Queen  .Victoria's  maids  of  honor. 
Her  husband,  Lord  Bloomfield,  was  at  one  time  Minister  to  Russia. 
The  two  stout  volumes  are  said  to  contain  much  entertaining  gossip. 
A  volume  of  "  Chapters  in  Evolution,"  by  Andrew  Wilson,  is  announced 
by  this  firm. Mr.  William  Swinton  has  succeeded,  after  long  liti- 
gation, in  getting  possession  of  the  plates  of  his  "Campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  thirteen  years. 
The  book  will  be  published  for  much  less  than  the  original  price,  but 

with  all  the  maps  and  illustrations,   by  the  Messrs.  Scribner. A 

cookery  book,  bearing  the  quaint  title  of  "  Forty  PuddiDgs,"  is  an- 
nounced as  in  the  press  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. Macmillan  & 

Co.  are  preparing  for  the  English  market  a  handsome  new  edition  of 
Emerson's  works  in  six  volumes,  with  an  introductory  essay  by  John 

Morley. A  new American  novel,  entitled  "Mr.  Isaacs,"  will  soon 

be  published  by  the  Macmillans.  Its  author  is  announced  as  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  following  is  a  mot,  says  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, credited  to  one  of  the  recent  governors  of  Mary- 
land :  ' '  What  a  remarkably  ugly  man  Mr.  Blank  is," 
said  he  to  a  pretty  and  tender-hearted  young  lady. 
"  Ah,"  replied  she,  deprecatingly,  "  but  he  has  a  face 
that  grows  on  you."  "  Hum  !"  responded  the  gov- 
ernor, "God  forbid,  madam,  that  it  should  ever  grow 
on  me." 

A  gentleman  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Niagara,  when 
the  car  raised  and  lowered  by  steam  power  was  in 
use  on  the  incline  plane,  went  into  the  starting-house 
to  witness  the  descent,  being  too  timid  to  go  down 
himself.  After  the  car  started,  fully  impressed  with 
the  danger,  he  turned  to  the  man  in  charge,  and 
said:  "Suppose,  sir,  that  the  rope  should  break?" 
The  man,  with  a  serious  countenance,  and  a  single 
eye  to  business,  replied  :  "  Oh,  they  all  paid  before 
they  went." 

Beau  Brummell  being  at  a  dinner  party  in  Port- 
man  Square,  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth  the  snuff- 
boxes made  their  appearance,  and  his  own  was 
particularly  admired.  It  was  handed  round,  and  a 
gentleman,  finding  it  was  rather  difficult  to  open,  in- 
cautiously applied  a  dessert-knife  to  the  lid.  Poor 
Brummel  was  on  thorns  ;  and  at  last,  unable  to  con 
tain  himself  any  longer,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
host,  saying,  with  characteristic  quaintness  :  "  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  your  friend  that  my  snuff- 
box is  not  an  oyster?" 

When  Mademoiselle  Rachel  was  at  the  height  of 
her  popularity,  Dr.  Veron,  ex-manager  of  the  Opera, 
and  author  of  the  Memoires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  her  house,  happening 
one  day  to  differ  with  her  on  some  matter  connected 
with  the  theatre,  she  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
called  him  to  his  face  vieilte  canaille.  Next  day  she 
had  forgotten  all  about  it ;  but  Veron  could  not  so 
easily  get  over  the  obnoxious  epithet,  and  told  her  so. 
"Bah!"  retorted  the  actress;  "you  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  highly  flattered  at  being  treated  like 
one  of  the.  family." 

Lord  Kenyon  thus  addressed  a  dishonest  butler, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  large  quantities  of 
wine  from  his  master's  cellar  :  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar, 
you  stand  convicted  on  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  a  crime  o(  inexpressible  atrocity — a  crime  that  de- 
files the  sacred  springs  of  domestic  confidence,  and  is 
calculated  to  strike  alarm  into  the  breast  of  every 
Englishman  who  invests  largely  in  the  choicer  vintages 
of  southern  Europe.  Like  the  serpent  of  old,  you 
have  stung  the  hand  of  your  protector.  Fortunate  in 
having  a  generous  employer,  you  might  without  dis- 
honesty have  continued  to  supply  your  wretched  wife 
and  children  with  the  comforts  of  sufficient  prosper- 
ity, and  even  with  some  of  the  luxuries  of  affluence  ; 
but,  dead  to  every  claim  of  natural  affection,  and 
blind  to  your  own  real  interest,  you  burst  through  all 
the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality,  and  have  for 
many  years  been  feathering  your  nest  with  your  mas- 
ter's bottles." 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Lyceum  management 
an  author  had  a  piece,  in  which  Charles  Mathews 
was  to  play  the  principal  part,  in  rehearsal  at  the 
theatre.  But  the  collapse  came  suddenly,  and  the 
theatre  was  abruptly  closed.  The  comedietta  conse- 
quently never  appeared.  After  a  time  the  author 
wrote,  begging  to  have  his  manuscript  returned  to 
him.  The  answer  of  Charles  Mathews  was  brief  : 
"  My  dear  P.  S. — You  have  got  it."  The  author  re- 
monstrated. He  had  never  seen  the  manuscript  since 
it  was  in  the  prompter's  hands.  Some  time  elapsed 
and  he  wrote  again — many  times  again.  But  nothing 
moved  the  incorrigible  Charles  from  the  same  inva- 
riablereply,  "MydearP.  S. — Youhavegotit."  Two, 
or  even  three  years  had  passed,  when  one  evening 
the  author  found  on  his  hall-table  a  note  from  the  ex- 
manager,  accompanied  by  a  roll  of  paper.  The  note 
had  now  varied  in  its  strain  :  "  I  always  told  you,"  it 
went,  "  that  you  had  the  piece,  and  you  see  you 
have."  The  roll  of  paper  contained  the  long  missing 
manuscript 

Foppery  i™.  dress  is  by  no  means  a  sure  sign  of  either 
effeminacy  or  cowardice  ;  and  those  who  presume  on 
such  appearance,  like  all  who  judge  merely  from  ex- 
ternals, will  often  be  mistaken.  The  late  Sir  Alexan- 
der Schomberg,  many  years  commander  of  the  king's 
yacht,  the  Dorset,  was,  during  the  whole  of  a  long 
life,  a  very  great  beau.  When  a  young  man,  he  was 
one  day  walking  down  a  fashionable  street  in  Lon- 
don, and,  having  taken  out  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  was  highly  perfumed,  a  couple  of  bucks,  con- 
ceiving that  an  officer  so  perfumed  was  a  very  safe 
object  of  ridicule,  followed  him  down  the  street, 
amusing  themselves  with  sneers  at  him.  Sir  Alexan- 
derat  length  reached  his  lodging,  and,  having  knocked 
at  the  door,  he  called  one  of  the  gentlemen  and  said  : 
"Sir,  I  perceive  you  have  been  much  taken  with  the 
perfume  of  my  handkerchief;"  then,  taking  it  out 
with  his  left  hand,  he  added  :  "I  request  you  to  smell 
it  closer,"  at  the  same  time  tweaking  his  nose  and 
flogging  him  with  a  cane.  He  concluded  by  inform 
inghim  that  he  was  Captain  Schomberg,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  very  much  at  his  service. 

Among  the  many  anecdotes  related  of  the  steadi- 
ness of  nerve  of  the  veteran  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia 
as  a  boy  is  the  following  :  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1811,  the  prince  being  then  ten  years  and  four  months 
old,  he  was  dining  at  Wustrau  Castle  with  Count 
Zieten,  the  only  son  of  Frederick  the  Great's  re- 
nowned cavalry  general.  His  host  was  a  very  eccen- 
tric person,  inveterately  addicted  to  practical  joking, 
and  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to  had  prepared  an 
unusually  startling  surprise  for  the  juvenile  prince. 
Count  Zieten  rose  during  dinner  to  propose  the  health 
of  "  the  king,"  and  as  the  words  left  his  lips  a  whole 
battery  of  field-guns,  which-  had  been  posted  just 
under  the  dining-room  windows,  was  fired  off  at  a 
volley.  Everybody  present  started  except  the  prince, 
upon  whom  his  host's  eyes  were  steadily  fixed.  Ob- 
serving with  grim  satisfaction  that  the  royal  lad  did 
not  even  wink,  Zieten  turned  toward  him  with  the 
question:  "Not  afraid  of  cannon,  eh,  your  royal 
highness?"  Pointing  to  the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
lavishly  adorned  with  portraits  of  officers  of  the  fa- 
mous Zieten  Hussars — the  regiment  of  which  his  son, 
Frederick  Charles,  always  wears  the  scarlet  uniform — 
Prince  Charles  quietly  replied:  "  Cert  ami  y  not,  in 
such  company  as  this!  "  and  went  on  with  his  dessert 
as  though  nothing  unusual  had  been  done  or  said. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


11  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 
For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


T 


"HE  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTION 


called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYLUM,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will   be  opened   as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM   for  the 

care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  18S2,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  atiractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLAKK,  M.  D. 

References— I>r.  I»  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  G.  A.  SburtlefT,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
GRILION, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take, and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


STARCH, 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO, 

(EstaMisllcd    1S3-I.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

CommissionMerghants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO/S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

121  and  123  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Telephone  No.  35. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

flFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  41  CEDAR 

'■'      Street 
£3TLiberal  advances  made  on  consignments 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F„ 

Manufacturers 
Mirrors.  Cornices,  Uardwood  Mantles,  Picture 
Frames,  and  Brlc-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      ■  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Ir©> 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFIXER1 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  low.  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


M' 


IRA   P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.   BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON    WORKS 

RANKIN,   BRAYTON    &.   CO., 


127  to  132  First  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Minmg  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills, Engines — 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  H  ft  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ■  1 1 JU  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUnL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.   F. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

304  and  '.'<><;  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING^ 


17  »nd  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


ALLEN,  MCGARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND    WHOLESALE 

'     Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


■J'HUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  i)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

No.        Shares. 


Amount. 

$2  rx> 


Tha  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

anil  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

£04  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


/ 


T.tBVSR,  HARKER  &  Co., 

M PORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco- 


Name. 

Charles  DeLacy 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  37 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee . .  73 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee . .  7* 
Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  79 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .  87 

F.  M.  Pixley 4 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5 

W.W.Dodge 6 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee. . .  7 
E.  G.  Waite 8 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  zi 

Wm.  Sherman 12 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee...  13 
R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..  14 
John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16 
M.  Baldridge,  Trustee. . ..   17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19 
Jackson  Hart,  Trustee....  20 
R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee. .  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 
Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25 
Walter  Mead,  Trustee....  26 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  28 
T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29 
T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31 

Chas.  S.  Neat 32 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34 

Wm.  Wilson 35 

FJenj.  Teal 36 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57 
David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60 
Geo.  E.  Barnes,  Trustee..  62 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee ...  67 
H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85 
Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103 
Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.,  no 
Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office. 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  day.  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


STROLLING    PLAYERS. 

We  were  off  on  a  little  excursion  in  Surrey  one 
week,  and,  stopping  in  a  very  quaint  village  about 
noontime,  we  wandered  about  in  search  of  local 
characteristics,  or  perhaps  the  sight  of  something 
new  in  field  or  flower.  On  one  of  the  side  streets,  we 
came  upon  an  unusual  sight.  In  a  meadow  to  the 
right  we  saw  a  barn  half  covered  over  with  canvas, 
and  close  to  the  road  was  a  very  impromptu  sign- 
board. It  consisted  of  a  plank  fastened  on  two  poles, 
and  on  it,  in  very  inky  characters,  were  these  words  : 

"TO-NIGHT  WILL  BE  PURFORMED  7  OCLOCK  LADY 

Audleys  secret."  Here  was  a  reward  for  our 
wanderings  !  A  band  of  genuine  strolling  players  ! 
We  could  see  no  sign  of  the  company,  but  heard  a 
cheerful  hammering  going  on  within  the  barn,  and 
felt  full  of  a  desire  to  see  the  "  purformance."  The 
summer's  evening  was  still  almost  daylight  when  we 
left  our  inn  for  the  impromptu  theatre.  Several  vil- 
lagers were  bent  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  were 
various  groups  under  the  trees,  around  the  little 
muddy  bumps  in  the  road,  and  especially  near  the 
barn  itself. 

There  was  a  hedge  separating  the  barn  from  the 
road,  and  at  one  point  quite  a  high  bit  of  wall,  with- 
in which,  on  the  top  of  a  ladder,  sat  a  woman.  The 
sunset  lay  in  a  glory  behind  her,  and  about  were  clear 
purpling  tones  which  seemed  to  emphasize  in  a  cold, 
lull  way  the  quaintness  of  her  features,  their  stolidity 
and  undeniable  homeliness.  She  was  about  forty,  I 
should  think  ;  had  a  face  expressive  of  much  theat- 
rical and  domestic  wear  and  tear.  She  was  resting 
an  elbow  on  the  wall,  and  held  her  chin  in  her  hand, 
surveying  the  scene  before  her  in  the  most  stoical, 
unimpassioned  way,  apparently  quite  disregarding  us 
as  we  stood  studying  her  leatures — for  she  was  a 
study.  The  face  had,  I  think,  once  been  good-look- 
ing ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that,  little  by  little,,  life  had 
worn  away  all  its  desire  to  be  soft  and  kindly.  The 
dark  eyes  were  bright,  but  with  a  hard  sort  of  bright- 
ness; and  her  cheeks  were  brown  and  thin,  and  her 
hair  scant  Yet  nothing  could  have  exceeded  her 
self-complacency.  She  sat  there,  with  all  that  gor- 
geous color  at  her  back,  the  very  fairest  things  in  nat- 
ure about  her,  a  curious  figure,  hard  and  cold,  and 
apparently  comfortable. 

After  a  moment  one  of  us  ventured  to  address  her, 
at  which  she  only  drooped  her  eyelids  slightly,  not 
altering  her  position. 

' '  When  will  the  play  begin  ?  " 
"  Height,"  she  answered,  stonily. 
"We  thought  it  was  seven." 

"So  it  was  to  be,"  was  the  answer,  in  the  same 
tone ;  "  but  haudienees  habout  'ere  won't  hassemble 
hearlier,"  and  she  continued  that  speculative  gaze 
over  our  heads. 

At  this  moment  from  within  the  barn  was  heard  a 
little  music.  It  seemed  to  proceed  from  very  incon- 
gruous instruments— a  French  horn,  a  drum,  and  a 
flute.  The  drum,  happily,  only  did  an  occasional 
"ra-ta-ta-ta,"  but  the  horn  fairly  flew  at  the  music. 
It  was  the  ''  Carnival  of  Venice,"  and  apparently  the 
players  knew  only  one-half  of  the  melody,  for,  in  the 
most  exasperating  manner,  they  kept  stopping  just 
in  the  middle  ol  a  phrase,  and  beginning  again.  I 
felt  the  same  sort  of  exasperation  as  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  describes  when  his  man  at  * '  Badock  " 
wouldn't  say  "  Lynx." 

"  Want  your  tickets?"  queried  the  goddess  above 
us. 

We  said  yes,  we  thought  we  might  as  well  have 
them  ;  and  with  a  very  fine  gesture  she  waved  us 
toward  the  door  of  the  barn.  Our  moving  there  in- 
spired others,  and  we  stood  at  the  head  of  quite  a 
little  company,  who  waited  while  we  made  our  pur- 
chase. 

The  door-keepers  or  ticket-sellers  were  two — a 
young  woman  in  a  short  astrakhan  jacket  and  cap, 
who  had  evidently  begun  to  "  make  up  "  for  the  play, 
as  her  face  was  uncommonly  ghastly,  and  a  very  thin, 
ill-tempered  youth.  The  young  woman  had  a  large 
leather  belt  at  her  waist,  from  which  depended  a 
mysterious  locked  box.  I  am  sure  the  treasurer  of 
Drury  Lane  could  scarcely  have  needed  anything 
more  commodious  and  secure  for  his  receipts,  and  it 
made  us  wonder  a  little  as  to  what  element  in  the 
company  demanded  this  financial  seclusion.  As 
soon  as  we  asked  for  tickets,  an  argument  rose  be- 
tween the  girl  and  the  young  man  as  to  what  the 
price  should  be,  (we  were  evidently  people  who  could 
pay,)  and  so  they  wrangled  over  it  while  we  waited 
in  the  fast-waning  dusk,  with  a  gathering  audience  at 
our  backs.  At  one  side  a  canvas  curtain  was  flap- 
ping, and  a  curious  thing  was  that  the  door-keepers 
were  quite  unobservant  of  what  happened  during 
their  discussion.  A  number  of  boys  softly  glided  in 
under  the  curtain  while  they  talked,  and  took  any 
seats,  I  suppose,  they  liked,  paying  nothing.  I  be- 
came interested  in  watching  their  very  agile  manner 
of  lifting  the  curtain  and  noiselessly  drilling  in,  and 
they  remained  very  quiet  inside  while  the  shrill  voices 
went  on.  At  last  it  was  decided.  We  were  to  pay 
one  shilling  each,  and  we  did  so,  the  plebeians  in  our 
rear  paying  sixpence  most  good-humoredly,  and 
streaming  in  after  us.  Within,  we  found  a  sort  of 
amphitheatre,  with  seats  composed  of  planks  on 
trestles  ;  a  stage,  with  footlights  of  oil-lamps,  and 
with  a  most  glaring  and  papery-looking  curtain. 
Presently  the  dusk  gathered  into  darkness,  and  the 
oil-lamps  shed  a  bright,  if  fitful,  glare  over  everything, 
while  the  ' '  house  "  filled  and  the  music  went  on.  We 
were  in  the  front  row,  and  looking  back  and  up,  the 
audience  presented  a  most  curious  sight,  the  faces 
only  partialfy  illumined,  the  figures  sitting  against 
the  barn  walls  and  outlined  against  each  other — a 
close,  eager  crowd  of  people,  but  no  separate  identi- 
ties, as  it  were  :  here  and  there  a  pair  of  eyes  or  a 
nose  in  prominence,  occasionally  the  flash  of  a  red 
shawl,  or  a  bit  of  color  in  some  girl's  gown,  but 
nothing  personally  impressive.  We  wondered  how 
it  would  look  from  the  stage,  where  all  the  light  was 
concentrated. 

There  was  a  large  chest  just  below  the  stage,  and 
presently  the  girl  who  had  demanded  our  shillings 
appeared  from  "  the  back,"  and  opening  it,  took  out 
various  stage  properties.  At  first  she  was  watched  in 
silence,  but  at  last  the  upper  rows  became  conversa- 
tional 

"Got  what  you  want,  dear?  "  said  one. 
"Hurry  up;  we're  getting  tired,"  from  another, 
arid  so  on.  while  the  music  became  more  and  more 
.  jsu1toryin   point  of  melodv,  and  thelamp^  glared 
n. ore  and  more  fitfully. 


At  last  the  curtain  rose — and  shall  we  soon  forget 
that  scene?  It  represented  a  wild,  forbidding,  and 
desolate  seashore.  We  could  only  think  the  company 
had  recently  been  performing  an  arctic  drama  ;  but 
close  against  the  waves  was  a  wooden  well  with  a  very 
rickety  handle.  It  was  incongruous,  but  then  the 
drama  appeals  to  one's  imagination,  and  we  decided 
to  be  thoroughly  lenient.  Simultaneously  appeared 
two  characters— Phoebe,  Lady  Audley's  maid,  other- 
wise the  door-keeper,  and  Lucas,  the  villain  of  the 
piece.  They  conversed  some  time,  explaining  to  the 
audience  the  motif  of  the  drama,  and  we  immediately 
saw  that  this  company  had  evidently  learned  the  play 
from  hearing  it,  for  their  phraseology  was  entirely 
their  own— neither  Mr.  Merivale's  nor  Miss  Brad- 
don's— and  they  had  throughout  an  affecting  way  of 
explaining  things  to  the  audience. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  rather  Greek,  and  certainly 
shows  what  primitive  dramatic  intuitions  are,  for 
some  members  of  the  company  always  in  this  fashion 
represented  the  Greek  chorus,  explaining  who  was 
coming  next,  and  who  it  was  who  had  just  vanished. 
When  Phoebe  said,  "Lady  Haudley's  a-comin', 
proud  and  'aughty,  and  oh,  so  beautiful,  a-flaunting 
in  'er  jewels  and  'er  laces,"  we  looked  for  something 
a  little  decorative  in  that  weird  scene ;  but  instead, 
with  a  slow,  majestic  tread,  our  friend  of  the  ladder 
appeared.  She  walked  past  the  other  two  like  a 
tragedy  queen.  I  have  always  maintained  that  that 
woman  deserved  a  certain  amount  of  praise,  for  her 
absolute  self-control  and  dignity  were  really  an  art, 
She  was  certainly  the  most  unprepossessing  individ' 
ual  I  have  ever  seen.  She  was  dressed  in  a  scant  red 
satinet  skirt,  a  black  "  shepherd's  waist,"  (as  we  used 
to  call  them,)  and  a  white  cambric  chemisette.  She 
had  on  an  old-fashioned  pair  of  under-sleeves,  such 
as  used  to  be  worn  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  fast- 
ened with  little  elastics  around  the  arms.  But  our 
lady  had  no  elastics,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
she  was  obliged  perpetually  to  keep  them  up,  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other.  She  wore  large  and 
very  soiled  white  jean  congress  gaiters.  The  two 
minor  characters  left  the  stage  at  once,  and  Lady 
Haudley  advanced  to  the  front  and  calmly  told  us 
her  history.  It  was  brief,  but  very  terrible,  and  she 
recited  it  as  if  she  were  Fate.  She  told  us  a  tale  lo 
freeze  our  young  blood,  without  moving  a  muscle  or 
making  a  gesture,  (except  in  the  case  of  her  under- 
sleeves,  and  finally  she  said  : 

"Sir  Haudley  knows  not  of  my  first  'usban', 
George  Talboys.  What  would  'e  do  or  say  if  'e 
really  knew?  "  And  while  she  stood  gazing  upon  us, 
close  to  the  footlights,  there  appeared  a  tall  figure  in 
the  rear,  a  man  in  a  heavy  ulster  and  big  hat.  Lady 
Haudley  (we  never  knew  her  by  any  other  name) 
turned  slowly  toward  him,  then  back  to  us,  saying  : 
"George  Talboys  'imself;  it  is  "e,"  and  waited 
stonily  while  George  said : 

' '  'Ere  I  am.  Didn't  you  know  I  was  halive  ?  " 
"  I  didn't,"  she  said,  immovably. 
Thereupon  ensued  a  very  brief  argument  as  to 
whether  she  could  give  him  any  money.  He  walked 
back,  and  Lady  Haudley  demanded  of  us:  "Shall 
'e  die  ?  Shall  1  kill  'im  ?  I  wilL  'E  dies  " — like  a 
terrible  mythological  oracle.  And  at  once  she  waved 
a  disordered  looking  handkerchief,  saying:  "  Sh  ! 
George  !  Quick  1  1  am  faint ;  'asten,  'asten  ;  wa- 
ter 1 " 

George  seized  the  handkerchief,  and,  curious  to 
say,  with  all  that  turbulence  of  sea  at  his  very  feet, 
he  stooped  down  on  his  knees  to  wet  it  in  the  well. 
In  some  way  one  doesn't  think  of  wetting  a  handker- 
chief in  a  well,  and  even  George  Talboys  seemed  to 
find  it  a  difficult  performance.  While  he  was  man- 
fully struggling,  Lady  Haudley  approached,  and,  with 
the  same  implacable  countenance,  said  :  " 'E  dies — 
George,  farewell !  "  and,  giving  him  a  push,  he  disap- 
peared down  the  well  without  a  groan. 

After  that,  as  may  be  imagined,  remorse  set  in, 
and  goaded  her  on  to  all  sorts  of  stony-hearted  ac- 
tions. "Sir  Haudley,"  as  they  persisted  in  calling 
him,  appeared,  and  a  more  demoralized  looking  old 
gentleman  I  never  beheld.  He  wore  his  hat — and  a 
very  rusty  silk  one  it  was — all  the  time,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room scene  or  on  the  wild  sea-shore,  and  his 
clothes  were  like  those  of  a  fourth-rate  cabman.  Per- 
haps it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  kept  perpetually 
telling  him  he  was  such  a  "perfect  gentleman."  I 
don't  know  how  often  they  told  him  this  during  the 
play,  and  it  never  failed  to  bring  a  smile  to  his  face, 
never  seeming  to  contain  a  covert  insult 

Rosa  had  no  teeth,  but  otherwise  she  was  very 
piquant  and  juvenile,  and  her  lover  appeared  in 
George  Talboys's  ulster  until  the  moment  of  that  in- 
dividual's reappearance,  when  Robert  dashed  out, 
and  returned  in  a  linen  seersucker  coat 

During  the  play  the  music  continued  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner.  The  tune  went  on,  dragging 
and  dragging,  if  the  performers  were  dressing  them- 
selves, and  stopping  short  suddenly  when  it  was  their 
lime  to  "go  on,"  so  that  at  last  the  orchestra  became 
a  sort  of  wonder  to  us,  and  we  waited  nervously  to 
mow  just  how  far  a  phrase  would  be  allowed  to  go 
before  this  desperate  silence  came. 

I  never  saw  a  play  so  hurried.  Everything  was 
rushed  on  ;  climaxes  were  hardly  begun  before  they 
ended  and  a  new  one  was  introduced.  When  Lady 
Haudley  saw  George  reappear  from  his  watery  grave, 
she  simply  sank  on  her  knees  and  looked  vacantly 
toward  us. 

"  Do  you  'tar,  woman?  "  said  Sir  Haudley. 
"  I  'ear"  she  answered,  still  impersonating  Fate  ; 
but  I  do  not  'eed." 
"  She  is  mad,"  said  George,  calmly. 
"She  is,"  they  all  answered,   after  the  fashion  of 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

"Let  her  die  in  peace,"  said  Sir  Haudley;  and 
then,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  they  all  broke 
into  a  sad  little  hymn,  and  the  curtain  dropped. 

Sir  Haudley,  in  his  character  of  manager,  came 
out,  thanked  us  all  for  our  "generous  support,"  and 
announced  that  the  next  night  would  be  given  "  The 
Fisherman's  Foundling;  or,  the  Convict's  Revenge." 
And  he  then  said  he  would  sing  a  song.  He  wore 
his  tall  hat  and  his  shabby  old  coat,  but  in  intervals 
of  the  song  he  danced  around  quite  wildly.  The 
song  was  about  taking  tea  in  the  harbor  with  Miss 
Barber,  and  on  those  words  I  certainly  thought  he 
would  rend  his  lungs.  He  became  so  frantically  en- 
ergetic that  his  face  grew  purple.  As  Sir  Haudley  he 
had  been  full  of  a  dignified  calm  ;  but  I  suppose  he 
wanted  to  show  us  bis  wonderful  versatility.  Before 
he  had  ended,  half  of  the  audience  were  moving  their 
feet,  and  humming  in  unison  with  his  loud,  harsh 
voice.  We  went  away  out  into  the  moonlight,  half 
full  of  amazement,  half  of  pity  for  the  poor  players. 
And,  after  all,  in  spite  of  her  gaunt  ugliness,  her 
hoarse  voice,  and  her  tawdry,  ridiculous  costume, 
Lady  Haudley  had  her  own  sort  of  power.  I  think 
we  respected  her  for  adhering  so  closely  lo  the  re- 
morseless aspect  shf  h  id  chosen  to  take  of  the  char- 
acter. — Mrs.  John  Lillu  in  October  Harper. 


The  improved  libretto,  to  be  used  in  grand  Italian 
opera,  and  in  the  drama  where  the  words  are  spoken 
in  a  foreign  language,  invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Jones,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  perfected,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  given  a  trial  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  at  the  opening  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  season. 
"  It  is  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,"  says  the  Spec- 
tator, "and  if  adopted,  will  at  once  do  away  with 
the  old-fashioned  book  librettos.  The  words  are 
presented  from  the  stage  on  a  white  canvas,  and  can 
be  easily  read  by  the  entire  audience.  Mr.  Jones 
has  spent  much  time  and  money  on  his  invention. 
Some  improvement  is  certainly  necessary  on  the  pres- 
ent means  of  following  the  singers  in  grand  opera, 
as  the  use  of  books  not  only  entails  an  additional  ex- 
pense, but  distracts  the  audience.  The  libretto  that 
Mr.  Jones  has  invented  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
stage,  and  the  hearer  can  easily  glance  from  it  to  the 
singer  or  vice  -versa. " 

A  large  and  appreciative  audience  gathered  at 
Fidelitv  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  listen  to  a  very 
interesting  lecture  delivered  by  Major  H.  C.  Dane, 
of  Boston,  Mass.  The  lecture  was  delivered  for  the 
benefit  of  G.  H.  Thomas  Post,  No.  2.  G.  A.  R.  The 
lecturer  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the  exciting 
operations  around  Vicksburg,  and  the  taking  of 
Island  No.  10,  together  with  a  sketch  of  Farragut's 
famous  advance  into  Mobile  Bay.  Major  Dane  de- 
scribed many  thrilling  scenes,  particularly  those  oc- 
curring during  the  action  at  Mobile,  in  which  he 
himself  took  a  part  The  description  of  Admiral 
Buchanan's  single-handed  assault,  in  a  small  ram, 
upon  the  Union  fleet  was  especially  stirring.  The 
speaker  was  applauded  many  times,  and  the  affair 
was  a  decided  pecuniary  success. 


Frank  Mayo,  at  Haverly's  California  Theatre,  has 
been  playing  "The  Streets  of  New  York"  all  the 
week  to  fair  houses.  On  Monday  evening  Frank 
Mordaunt  opens  in  a  new  play,  "Old  Shipmates." 
At  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre  John  Byrne  was  the 
novelty  this  week,  and  proved  to  be  very  clever  in 
song  and  dance.  Madame  O.  Genee's  German  Dra- 
matic Troupe  are  playing  each  Sunday  evening  at 
Haverly's  California  Theatre. 


The  Conservatoire  of  Paris  is  about  to  have  a 
powerful  rival.  That  institution  has  long  been  the 
victim  of  red  tape.  Only  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
are  admitted,  and  the  prizes  depend  more  upon  favor 
than  talent  To  remedy  the  evil  a  society  of  first- 
class  artistes  is  being  formed  to  found  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Conservatoire,  and  the  Municipal  Council 
has  promised  to  supply  the  locale. 


"While  'La  Belle  Russe '  was  running  at  WjI- 
lack's,  that  gentleman  paid  the  owner  two  hundred 
dollars  a  week  royalty — rather  encouraging  for  a  na- 
tive author."  So  says  the  New  York  Dramatic 
World;  but  we  can  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 


The  London  comedian,  Lionel  Brough.  was  en- 
gaged to  come  to  America  in  support  of  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  but  she  objected  to  his  name  being  printed  as  big 
as  hers  in  the  advertisements,  while  he  insisted  on  it, 
and  hence  he  will  not  come. 


John  Howson,  it  seems,  has  concluded  to  let  com- 
edy alone  for  a  while  and  stick  to  comic  opera — hav- 
ing signed  with  both  Comley  &  Barton  and  John 
A.  McCauIl  for  the  coming  season. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Sherman,  Clny  & 
Co.  "  In  the  Twilight,"  a  gavotte  by  J.  Oettl,  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  M.  Taylor. 


CCXLVIII.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six   Persons— Sunday, 

October  x. 

Potato  Soup. 

Shrimp  >a:aJ. 

Boiled  Chicken,  Oyster  Dressing  and  Sauce. 

Lima  Beans.  Cauliflower. 

Roast  Venison,  Port  Wine  Sauce.         Sweet  Potatoes. 

Lettuce. 

Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream. 

Fancy  Cakes. 

Nectarines,  Oranges,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Gages,  Figs, 

Grapes,  and  Apples. 

Potato  Soup. — Boil  eight  potatoes  and  one  onion  till 
tender  in  one  quart  of  soup  stock-  Strain  through  a  sieve, 
and  add  salt,  pepper,  one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  and  a  pint 
of  new  milk.     Boil  all  forafew  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot. 


THE  CALIGRAPH. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the  successive 
discoveries  which  are  superseding  hand-work.  A 
young  husband,  out  of  work,  watched  his  wife  knit- 
ting to  earn  a  little  money  for  their  support  An  idea 
flashed  upon  him,  and  straightway  the  stocking-loom 
was  invented,  bringing  fortune  to  himself  and  work 
to  thousands  of  English  families.  A  young  Lyons 
weaver  saw  his  pretty  sister  die  at  the  cumbrous 
weaving-frame  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  The 
resolution  fixed  itself  in  his  soul  that  no  more  of  his 
half-starved  family  should  fall  victims  to  this  racking 
Moloch.  His  determination  was  lasting — and,  be- 
hold, the  weaver's  loom  of  to-day  gave  his  name  to 
fame  and  salvation  to  the  consumptive  weavers  of 
France.  Mr.  G.  W.  N.  Yost,  of  New  York,  realizing 
the  ills  and  evils  attendant  upon  hand-writing — the 
weary  bending  over  manuscript,  the  overtasked  eyes 
and  aching  head,  the  tired  hand  grown  listless  with 
the  ceaseless  working  of  the  pen — comprehending  all 
the  maladies,  from  consumption  to  neuralgia,  which 
follow  unremitting  labor  at  the  pen,  resolved  to  hit 
upon  some  invention  which  should  do  away  with  all 
the  cumbrous  and  faulty  working  of  the  hand-writer. 
There  had  previously  been  exhibited  in  New  York 
the  rough  model  of  a  printing-machine  something 
after  the  style  of  a  type-writer.  But  Mr.  Yost  real- 
ized that  this  was  not  the  right  thing,  and  that  the 
real  invention  was  yet  to  come.  He  purchased  a 
half  right  from  the  owner,  and  straightway  proceeded 
to  seek  for  an  improvement  Experiments  were 
made  and  thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  the  search. 
Various  machines  were  constructed  and  put  forth  to 
the  market.  Greater  perfection  was  attained  at  every 
improvement  But  in  1879,  after  ten  years  of  labor, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not  even  yet  was  the 
ideal  type-writer  discovered.  He  thereupon  bent  his 
whole  energies  to  the  supreme  effort  of  inventing  a 
machine  which  should  well  nigh  embody  perfection. 
The  Caligraph  is  the  result  What  the  sewing- 
machine  is  to  the  needle  and  thread,  what  the  cotton- 
gin  is  to  the  rude  discrimination  of  the  negro  worker, 
what  the  steam-engine  is  to  the  horse  or  ship,  what 
the  loom  is  to  the  old-fashioned  frames — all  of  these 
is  the  Caligraph  tohand-penraanship.  Every  hour 
spent  in  -writing  -with  the  pen  is  at  least  FORTY  min- 
utes worse  than  wasted.  Mark  Twain  uses 
one  of  these  machines  constantly.  D.  R.  Locke 
(Petroleum  V.  Nasbv)  has  used  a  writing-machine 
for  seven  years,  the  Caligraph  for  the  last  two.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  credit  that  a  hundred 
words  per  minute  have  been  produced  on  the  Cali- 
graph, and  that  the  only  limit  is  the  power  of  the 
human  touch ;  but  nevertheless  this  statement  is  true, 
as  many  prominent  men  throughout  the  country  will 
bear  witness.  The  Caligraph  is  beautifully  con- 
structed, and  as  it  stands  on  the  table  occupies  less 
than  a  foot  of  space,  and  makes  a  brilliant  display  of 
steel  and  brass,  being  japanned,  polished,  and  nickel- 
plated.  The  paper  is  inserted  between  two  rollers, 
by  simply  lifting  one  of  which  the  paper  may  be  in- 
serted at  any  time.  In  front  of  the  rollers  is  an  ad- 
justing bar,  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the  machine 
to  the  width  of  the  paper.  Below,  in  front  of  the 
roller,  is  a  slanting  key-board,  on  which  appear  half 
a  dozen  rows  of  little  glass  disks,  or  keys,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet  (cap- 
itals and  small  letters),  and  also  numerals,  punctua- 
tion marks,  etc.  In  working,  you  press  the  disks  a 
light  staccato  touch,  and  immediately  the  correspond- 
ing lever-type  makes  the  impression  on  the  paper  of 
the  desired  letter.  The  slowest  learners  acquire  a 
rapidity  far  exceeding  penmanship  by  simply  writing 
an  hour  each  day  for  from  a  week  to  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  capacity.  The  stenographer  transcribes  his 
short-hand  notes  to  paper  by  means  of  a  CALIGRAPH 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  On  one  Chicago  paper 
there  are  eight  type-writing  machines  in  use,  which 
gives  testimony  of  their  worth.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  Caligraph  is  invaluable  for  lawyers,  where 
manifold  copies  of  long  documents  are  needed  ;  for 
ministers,  where  legible  sermons  are  required;  to 
copyists,  where  time  is  money;  and  as  much  as  in 
any  case  is  it  necessary  to  the  office,  bank,  or  count- 
ing-room. In  short,  the  Caligraph  is  a  sine  qua 
non  in  every  walk  of  life — professional,  commercial, 
or  personal.  The  prices  of  these  machines  vary 
from  sixty  to  eighty-five  dollars,  according  to  capac- 
ity and  finish.  The  agent  for  this  coast  is  Mr.  J.  H. 
VV.  Riley,  Stevenson  Building,  corner  California  and 
Montgomery  streets,  room  No.  41. 


siberiaFbalsam 

IT   CURES 

CATARRH   AND   ASTHMA. 

ALSO 

CROUP,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES  AND  PULMONARY  ORGANS, 

As  well  as  the 

DISEASES   OF  THE  KIDNEYS   AND    URINARY   ORGANS. 


The  SIBERIAN  BALSAM  is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  and  pronounced  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  diseases  above  enumerated  ever  used  by  them.  It  has  never  failed 
when  taken  according  to  directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  reaches  the 
disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore  Throats,  and  Hoarseness 
relieved  at  once  and  cured  in  from  one  to  two  days. 

Clergymen,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  and  Vocalists, 

Affected  with   HOARSENESS,  or    LOSS   OF   VOICE,   will  find  almost  instantaneous  relief  from  a 
single  dose  of  SIBERIAN  BALSAM. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT,  415  JHOSiT<iOMERY  STREET, 


SAX  FRAXriSCO,  CAL. 
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—  The  San  Francisco  Philharmonic  Society 
will  give  the  first  of  their  second  series  of  concerts  on 
Friday,  October  6th,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman.  This  society  was  highly  successful 
last  year,  and  succeeded  in  presenting  to  the  public 
the  highest  and  most  elevating  class  of  music.  Their 
effort  is  one  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the  musical 
future  of  San  Francisco.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme for  Friday : 

i.  Fest-overture— "  Friedensfeier  " Reinecke. 

a.  Symphony  No.  a,  D  Major. Beethoven 

3.  Recitative — Aria  from  "  Titus  " Mozart 

Madame  Zeiss-Denni*,  (first  time  in  San  Francisco.) 

4.  Entre  Act  from  Manfred Schumann 

5.  Waltz— "Geschichten  aus  dem  Wiener  Wald  "...  Strauss 

6.  Scena — Aria  from  ' '  Prophets  " Meyerbeer 

Madame  Zeiss-Dermis. 

7.  Overture — "  Rienzi" Wagner 

This  programme  is  rich  in  its  numbers,  and  will 

excite  interest  in  the  music-lovers  of  this  city. 

The  despised  variety  show,  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  the  school  in  which  many  of  the  most  popular 
performers  on  the  legitimate  stage  get  their  training. 
This  is  true  of  Joseph  K..  Emmet,  Lillian  Russell, 
Lotta,  George  K.  Knight,  Joseph  Murphy,  Gus 
Williams,  Nat  Goodwin,  Denman  Thompson,  Sophie 
Worrel,  Alice  Harrison,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Williamson,  and 
others  equally  successful.  The  Bunthorne  and  the 
Lady  Jane  of  the  juvenile  "  Patience"  at  Wallack's 
are  prodigies  from  the  variety  theatres. 

—"Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants, vermin,  chipmunks.  15c 

—  Teacher— Wanted,  by  a  y^tog  lady  hav- 
ing  had  several  years'  experience  in  public  school 
teaching,  a  few  pupils  ;  children  attending  public 
school  assisted  after  school  hours.  Address  Edu- 
cator, this  office. 

—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  is  unequaled  for 
chilblains,   chapped  hands,  lrost  bites,  etc.      Try  it. 

—  A  beautiful  head  of  hair  is  appreciated 
by  everybody,  and  how  to  secure  it  interests  every- 
body. The  hair  and  scalp  must  be  kept  free  from 
scurf  and  dandruff,  and  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry 
and  harsh.  The  roots  must  be  stimulated  to  healthy 
action.  Flexibility  and  a  handsome  gloss  are  essen- 
tial. All  these  requisites  are  easily  secured  by  the 
use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 

—  Stinging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by  "  Buchupaiba."  $1 
per  bottle. 

—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in  the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
ponl  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

—Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
meinber  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  aDd  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

PHILHARMONIC     SOCIETY. 

FIRST    CONCERT 

Friday  Evening October  6,  1882 

AT    PLATT'S    HALL. 

Grand  Orchestra,  assisted  by  the  distinguished  Prima  Donna 

Madame  Carolina  Zeiss-Den 

(First  appearance  since  her  return  from  Europe). 

GUSTAV  HINRICHS CONDUCT  OR. 

[  Sheet  opens  on  Monday,  October  a,  at  Sherman,  Clay 
&.  Co.'s  Music  Store. 


QOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 


PROF.  Db  F1LIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze,  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visiters  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 


And  Inspect  their 


TThicli    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Etlt  shown  on  (hi*  Coast,  and   irkich  cannot  be  exccUod  for  Variety  and  Beauty  npon 

tills  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants, 

THE  CALA.  FURNITURE  M'FG  CO.,  22©  TO  326  BUSH  ST. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  GO, 

HATE  INTRODUCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 

336    KEARNY   STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  I 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc.,  well  taken  rare  of.  We 
have  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  go>ds  very  moderate.  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one  per  cent,  per  month.     We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  andean  give  references  dating  back  ao  years 


BUTTE 


Patterns —  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

CEAD  STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
"-*      AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


T)0    NOT   SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

■Ls  NITURE,  PIANO=,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  boarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STORE  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,   with 

J.  H.    MOTT  &  CO., 
647  Market   St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy  brick  building,   with   elevator.      MONEY 
LOANED  on  valuable  goods.     Terms  moderate. 


J.     R.    COWBN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OFPOMTE    STAKE-KIM:    (1IIR<  II. 


REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR   CONGRESS, 


From  the  First  District, 


HON.   PAUL  NEUMANN. 


crttigAMjjexwmigtr 
J.  W.  EVANS, 

29  Post   Street,  San  Fraucisco. 


"  Dress    Reform  " 

COBSET, 

Specially  for  Slimt  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.) by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

mts.M.  11.  on  it:  a  to. 

Eoston  Dress  Reform, 
33G     Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ail  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


JEXXIE  E.  MacGOWAX. 
Dress  and  Cloak  maker. 


42S  Sutter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


~C-  ki  fl  U/coTvSv     WEST'S  NEW  EllECTKIC 

^■N^i^tbrg^BEiT.— ''  N.  West's  Electro- 
Fir  "^WV-  fiTSii  Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
^CTRfl-MEnirfkLBJiJrffl) celled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs, 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  otner 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
nil  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco . 


SHERIFFS   SALE. 

TIMOTHY  NUNAN,  N,         Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,  I      Department  No.  3. 
vs.  J"  No.   6027. 

SAM  SING  et  al.,  |  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 

Defendants.^      cree  of  Foreclosure. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
20th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  Timothy  Nunan,  the  above-named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  judgment  and  decree  of  foreclosure  against 
Sam  Sing,  Sun  Sng,  and  War  Foo,  defendants,  on  the  18th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882.  which  said  judgment  and 
decree  was,  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
corded in  Judgment  Book  2,  of  said  Court,  at  page  178,  I 
am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certa-n  lot.  piece,  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northwesterly  comer  of  Clay  Street  and 
Waverly  Place  ;  running  thence  westerly  along  the  north- 
erly line  cf  Clay  Street  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  and  one  and  a 
quarter  (1  j£)  inches,  more  or  less,  to  the  east  line  of  Coch- 
rane's  buil  ing;  thence  at  right  angles  northerly  thirty-six 
(36)  feet  four  and  a  quarter  (4%)  inches  ;  thence  at  right 
angles  easterly  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  one  and  a  quarter  (i#) 
inches,  more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  Waverly  Place  ;  and 
thence  southerly,  along  said  line  of  Waverly  Place,  thirty- 
six  (36)  feet  four  and  a  quarter  (4%)  inches  to  place  of  be- 
ginnine.  B=ing  part  of  lot  No.  57  of  the  50-vara  lot  survey. 
Together  with  all  and  sin-ular  the  ten  ments,  heredita- 
ments, and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  anywise 


day  of  October,  A.  D-,  1882.  at  2  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  <l  ,. 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  ciiy  and  county  cf  San 
Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  siid  order  of  sale  and  de- 
cree of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  pr  perty,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficienttosatisfy 
said  judgment,  with  interest  and  coats,  etc,  to  the  highest 
and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  September  10,  1882. 

'  JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Sawyer  &.  Ball,  A  ttorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

September  30,  October  7,  14,  21. 


DANIGHEFF  KID  GLOVE  FACTORY 


REMOVED  TO 
119  DUPONT  ST. 

Between  Post  and  Geary. 


GEO.  0.  SHREVE  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc..  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Boston  Girl. 
Lord  Byron  sang  of  Grecian  girls, 

And  Oriental  ladies, 
Of  flowing  locks  and  jetty  curls 

Worn  by  the  girl  of  Cadiz. 
If  Byron  loved  the  Turk  and  Greek, 

He'd  certainly  get  lost  on 
The  girls  whose  beauty  none  can  speak — 

The  classic  maids  of  Boston. 
They  have  no  tresses  unconfined, 

These  cultured  bean-fed  witches, 
But  work  them  up  in  twists  behind, 

Where  Nature  yields  to  switches. 
And  when  the  soft  New  England  wind 

Disturbs  their  locks  with  kisses, 
It  does  not  woo  the  twists  behind, 

But  struggles  with  the  frizzes ; 
It  gently  stirs  the  artful  bang 

That  decks  the  brow — oh,  sorrow  ! 
To-night  upon  a  chair  'twill  hang, 

'Tis  donned  again  to-morrow. 

—  Unk7iown  Liar. 

An  Imitation  of  Algernon. 
Between  the  gate-post  and  the  gate 
1  lingered  with  my  love  till  late  ; 
And  what  cared  I  the  time  of  night, 
Till  wakened  by  the  watch-dog's  bite 
And  thud  of  leathery  box-toed  fate 
Between  the  gate-post  and  the  gate. 

Between  the  sea-side  and  the  sea 
I  kissed  my  love  and  she  kissed  me ; 
But  rapturous  day  was  gravesome  night, 
And  what  is  love  but  bloom  and  blight? 
And  what  is  kiss  of  mine  to  thee 
Between  the  sea-side  and  the  sea  ? 

Between  the  bumble  and  the  bee 
Full  many  a  soul  has  had  to  flee  ; 
And  what  is  love,  may  I  inquire, 
When  asked  to  build  the  kitchen  fire? 
Or  who  would  not  leap  in  the  sea 
Between  the  bumble  and  the  bee? 

— R.   IV.  Criswell  in  Puck. 


Zagazipr. 
Sir  Garnet  feels  serene  and  big, 
Because  he's  got  to  Zagazig. 

His  soldiers  dance  a  merry  jig 

Along  the  streets  of  Zagazig. 
And  sing,  and  smoke  the  Turkish  cig- 
Arette  as  well,  in  Zagazig. 

Bismillah  !  Arabi  did  dig 

That  morning  out  of  Zagazig  ! 
Three  weeks  this  Pasha  took  to  rig 
His  fortresses  at  Zagazig, 

But  in  ten  minutes  with  his  brig- 

Adiers  he  ran  from  Zagazig. 
He  must  be  saddest  when  he  fig- 
ures up  his  loss  at  Zagazig. 

His  hair  he  pulls,  or  else  his  wig, 

Whene'er  he  thinks  of  Zagazig. 
—R.  K.  Munkittrick,  Goat  Poat  of  Puck. 

The  Boys. 
Full  many  a  maid  has  toyed  with  kerosene, 

And  sajled  to  glory  in  a  gorgeous  glare  ; 
Full  many  a  man  has  poked  at  glycerine, 

And  flown  promiscuous  through  the  desert  air. 

Ouida's  "  Poem." 
Great  England  put  her  armor  by,  and  stretched 
Her  stately  limbs  to  slumber  in  the  sun. 
The  nations,  seeing  then  how  long  she  slept, 
Communed  together,  and  in  whispers  said  : 
"  Lo,  she  is  old  and  tired  ;  let  us  steal 
The  crown  from  off  her  brows.    She  will  not  know  !  " 
And  Goneril  and  Regan,  o'er  the  seas, 
Mocking  her,  cried  :   "  Her  time  is  past.     Her  blood 
Is  sluggish,  and  her  rusted  sword  from  out 
Her  scabbard  she  will  draw  no  more."    And  so, 
Thus  gibing,  flung  with  cruel  hands  the  seeds 
Of  discord  and  of  hate  amidst  her  sons. 
But  from  the  East  there  came  a  blast  too  loud, 
As  from  the  West  there  came  a  taunt  too  much  ; 
And  she,  awakening,  raised  her  head,  and  saw 
Around  her  all  her  faithless  friends,  and  all 
Her  sisters  and  her  children  jeering  her, 
And  crying  :    "  She  is  old  !  "  and  meting  out 
Her  lands  among  themselves,  and  parceling 
Her  honor.     Then,  swift  as  lightning  flashes 
From  the  blue  skies,  her  glance  of  scorn  fell  on  them, 
And  they  crouched,  like  wolves  that  are  o'ermastered. 
England  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  touched  the 

world — 
England  arose,  and  spake,  and  calmly  said  : 
"  Nay,  I  am  mistress  still."  — London  Times. 

Mathematical  Matrimony. 
"  I'm  in  love  with  your  figure,"  the  young  man  sighed. 
"  You  cipher  me,  then,"  the  young  lady  replied  ; 
"  Let's  add  both  our  fortunes  and  then  divide." 
And  then  they  were  married  and  multiplied. 

— New  York  Dispatch, 

"Vanity  Fair." 
All  the  world's  a  wardrobe. 
And  all  the  girls  and  women  merely  wearers. 
They  have  their  fashions  and  their  fantasies, 
And  one  she  in  her  times  wears  many  garments 
Throughout  her  seven  stages.     First  the  baby, 
Befrilled  and  broidered,  in  her  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  trim-hosed  school-girl,  with  her  flounces 
And  small-boy  scorning  face,  tripping,  skirt- waggling, 
Coquettishly  to  school.     And  then  the  flirt, 
Ogling  like  Circe,  with  a  business  ccillade 
Kept  on  her  low-cut  corset.     Then  a  bride, 
Full  of  strange  finery,  vestured  like  an  angel. 
Veiled  vaporously,  yet  vigilant  of  glance, 
Seeking  the  woman's  heaven — admiration — 
Even  at  the  altar's  steps.     And  then  the  matron, 
In  fair  rich  velvet,  with  suave  satin  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  skirts  of  youthful  cut, 
Full  of  dress-saws  and  modish  instances, 
To  teach  her  girls  their  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  gray  yet  gorgeous  grandmamma, 
With  gold  pince-nez  on  nose,  and  fan  at  side, 
Her  youthful  tastes  still  strong,  and  worldly  wise 
In  sumptuary  law,  her  quivering  voice 
Prosing  of  fashion  and  Le  Follet,  pipes 
Of  robes  and  bargains  rare.     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  the  sex's  jWiwfe-swayed  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  sheer  oblivion 
Of  youth,  taste,  passion,  all— save  love  of  dress. 
—Anonymous  Bardlingi, 


A  Course  of  Lectures  on  PHYSI- 
OGNOMY, by  M.  O.  STANTON,  will 
be  given  at  the  St.  Cloud,  No,  418 
Sutter  Street,  Monday  Evenings,  at 
8  o'clock.    Admission,  50  cents. 

A  Class  for  Teachers  and  others 
will  meet  at  Miss  Marwedel's  Kind- 
ergarten, 1810  Sacramento  Street, 
on  Fridays,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 


AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR, 

For  Restoring  Gray  Hair  to  its  Natural  Vital- 
ity and  Color. 


Advancing  years,  sick- 
ness, care,  disappointment, 
and  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, all  turn  the  hair  gray, 
and  either  of  them  incline 
it  to  shed  prematurely. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  by 
long  and  extensive  use,  has 
proven  that  it  stops  the 
falling  of  the  hair  imme- 
diately ;  often  renews  the 
growth  ;  and  always  surely 
restores  its  color  when  faded 
or  gray.  It  stimulates  the 
nutritive  organs  to  healthy 
activity,  and  preserves  both 
the  hair  and  its  beauty.  Thus  brashy,  weak,  or  sickly  hau- 
becomes  glossy,  pliable,  and  strengthened;  lost  hair  re- 
crows  with  lively  expression;  falling  hair  is  checked  and 
stablished  ;  thin  hair  thickens,  and  faded  or  gray  hairs  re- 
sume their  original  color.  Its  operation  is  sure  and  harm- 
less. It  cures  dandruff,  heals  all  humors,  and  keeps  the 
scalp  cool,  clean,  and  soft— under  which  conditions,  dis- 
eases of  the  scalp  are  impossible. 

As  a  Dressing  for  ladies*  Hair, 
the  Vigor  is  praised  for  its  grateful  and  agreeable  perfume, 
and  valued  for  the  soft  lustre  and  richness  of  tone  it  imparts. 

PREPARED  BY 
ttR.  J.  C.  ATER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  .Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscref'ons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  &Iedical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tin:  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PEE  SEltV  A- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  nr--ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  lieautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fu'l  gilt.  Price,  onlv  $i  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  (HE   SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  eitherr  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a  marvel  of  art   and   beauty,    warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance .  — Author. 

N.  B.~ YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE,         ■ 
Or  Vf.  II.  PARKER,  M.  !>., 

4  BnJfiueli  Street,  Boston,  Haas. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VTEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHAXA-' 
i-N  tion,for  Oonstunptlon,  AstLma, 
J5ront>liiti»,  I>y«pepsia,  Catarrh, 
.Headache,  Debility,  Elicitma- 
lism,  Nturalcia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Nervons  Ditorderi,  Prepared  by 
DES.STAIiKEY&PALEN.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package)  contains  all  directions,  and  ia 
easily  sent  by  express),  read/  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  6treet,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL,    g&~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  } 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  Tutors  ;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers' Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  H,  Ssi  v- 
oge,  Manager,  19  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F, 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


0 


\FFICE    OF   THE    EUREKA    CON- 

solidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada  Block,  Room  17. 
San  Francisco,  September  25,  1882. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  above  named  company  will  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  company,  Room  37,  Nevada  Block, 
San  Francisco,  on  MONDAY,  the  sixteenth  day  of  Octo 
ber,  1S82,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  for  the  election 
of  five  Trustees  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


^HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  10)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
M  ontgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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OTOSI  MINING    COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
Location  of  works.  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  18S2,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  9,)of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Eighteenth  day  of  October,  18S2,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ;  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  79,  Nevada   Block,  No.    309   Montgomery 
Street,   San  Francisco,  CaL 


(CALIFORNIA  MINING    COMPANY. 

V"  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meetmgof  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
10th  day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  25,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco   CaL 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


iitiilff 


Sure,\   . 
" '-and  Getitle! 


\<>m;  genuine  but  with  a  bide  label. 

for  sale  by 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RUPTURE 


Carci.   Greatast  InventJoii 

oftheage.  PtERCE&SuN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  CiiL 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


EMMA  J.  FAIRBAIRN, 
Plaintiff, 
vs. 
NICHOLAS  H.  FAIRBAIRN 
Defendant. 


[Department  No.  7.] 

IX    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT, 

City  and   County   or  San   Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

^  Action  brought  in  the  So- 
perior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Complaint 
filed  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francis- 
co, in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said   Superior 

J      Court. 

JYIE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ■ 

California  send  Greeting  to  NICHOLAS  H.  FAIR- 
BAIRN,  Defendant.  You  are  hereby  required  to  appear 
in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  and  to  answer  the  Complaint  filed 
therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of  the  day  of  service) 
after  the  service  on  you  of  this  Summons— if  served  within 
this  county ;  or  if  served  elsewere,  within  thirty  days — or 
judgment  by  default  will  be  taken  against  you,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  said  Complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  decree  of  this 
Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  grounds  of  defend- 
ant's willful  desertion,  and  failure  to  provide  plaintiff  with 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  awarding  the  custody 
of  the  child  of  the  parties  hereto  to  plaintiff.  Also,  re- 
quiring defendant  to  pay  such  sums  as  the  Court  may  deem 
proper  for  the  support  of  plaintiff  and  her  child,  and 
costs  of  suit,  together  with  general  relief.  Reference  to  the 
complaint  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  youfail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  Complaint,  as  above  required,  the  said 
plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  Court  for  the  relief  therein  de 
manded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Superior  Court, 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eieht  hundred  and  eighty  two. 

[Seal.]  DAVID  WILDER,  Clerk. 

By  J.  D.   Rl-ggles,  Deputy  Clerk. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE-EXECUTION. 

J.    BOAS,    Plaintiff,     ■ 
CONRAD  HEROLD,  et  aL 


Justice's  Court. 
No.  13,091. 
Execution. 


TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

Execution  issued  out  of  the  Justice's  Court  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  at- 
tested on  the  7th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above 
entitled  action,  wherein  J.  Boas,  the  above  named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  judgment  against  Conrad  Herotd,  defendant, 
on  the  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the  sum  of 
$299.50,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  with  interest 
thereon  and  costs,  etc.,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant,  Conrad  Herold, 
had  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  18S2,  the  day  on  which 
the  hereinafter  described  property  was  duly  levied  upon  in 
the  above  entitled  cause,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  described  property  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Recorder  of  ^aid  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Conrad  Herold,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows: 
Commencing  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Welch  Street,  at  a 
point  distant  40  feet  southwesterly  from  the  southerly  comer 
of  Welch  and  Zoe  streets  ;  thence  at  right  angles  southeast- 
erly 40  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  southwesterly  20  feet; 
thence  at  right  angles  southeasterly  40  feet ;  thence  at  right 
angles  southwesterly  20  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  north- 
westerly 80  feet,  to  the  southeasterly  line  of  Welch  Street; 
and  thence  at  right  angles  northeasterly  along  said  south- 
easterly line  of  Welch  Street  40  feet  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning.    Being  part  of  100-vara  lot  No.  163. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  the  16th 
day  of  OLTOBER,  1882,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Conrad  Herold,  had  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  1882,  the  day  on  which  the  above  prop- 
erty was  duly  levied  upon,  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may 
have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the  above  described 
property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States.  JOHN    SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Jos.  Rosenthal,  Att  y  for  Pl'ff. 

San  Francisco,  September  23,  1882. 
2^-^0-7-14 
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TAILORINGS 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

^'TAILORINGS 

Cheapest   House,   J.    S-   HAND'S,  314   Kearny    Street. 

»  TAILORING  » 

JO     UAMn    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  M AINU,  314    KEARNY    ST, 


CHEAPEST  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  New  American  Dictionary  Price  only 

<*>1    flft   Contains    1. 000  Engravings  and  I00  pages  more 
^©l.Uy,  than  any  other  book  of  the,  kind  ever  published. 


seftilandelegantvoltinia  is  a  Library  mid  Encyclopedia  11'L'Lioral  knowi- 
,  as  well  as  the  beat  Dictionary  In  the,  world.  Superbly  bound  In  cloth  nnd 
jrlit.  No  pocket  affair,  but  a  largo  volume.  Contains*  every  useful  word  in  the 
English  language,  wich  Its  true  moaning  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  necessary  Information  upon  Science,  Mythology,  Biography, 
American  History,  Insolvent  land  and  Interest  laws,  etc.,  being  a  perfect 
Library  Of  Reference*  "Webster's  Dictionary  costs  $9.oo  the-  Now  Amer- 
ican costs  only  Ji.oo. 

Read  What  the  Press  Says.  SrTnT™/«S"orT,£: 

Itents."— The  Advocate.  "'Worth  ten  times  tbo  money."— Tribose  asd  Far- 
Iher.  "A  perfect  dictionary  and  library  of  reference."— Leslie  Ilujs.  News. 
We  have  frequent  occasion  to  usotho  New  American  Dictionary  in  onr  onlce 
and  regard  It  well  worth  tho  prlco.— CnrtiSTiA>"  UxiON".  With  the  New  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  In  tho  library  for  reference,  many  othor  much  mora  expensive 
.works  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  Ignorance  of  his  country,  history,  business, 
law,  etc.  Is  inexcusable  in  any  man.'"— Scientific  American.  "  There's  moro 
real  worth  than  in  most  books  at  ten  times  tho  coat"— N.  Y.  WORLD.  Price,  S I , 
postpaid;  2  for  S  I  .75. 

Extraordinary  Oflfer. .  gStf™"  ".KB 

we  will  send  free  as  a  premium  tho  American  Waterbiiry  Stem  Winding  Watch 
For  a  Club  of  (5  wo  will  send  freoaSolkl  Silver  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
ForaClubof  30  vro  send  free,  a  Lady's  Solid  Gold  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
For.i  Club  of  50  wo  will  send  free.  Gents*  Solid  Gold  Hunting  case  Watch. 
Send  a  Dollar  at  once  for  a  sample  copy.     Ton  can  easily  secure  one  o(  iboiB 
watches  In  a  day  or  two  or  during  your  lelsnro  tlmo  evenings. 

As  to  our  r<  liability  wo  can  refer  to  tho  publisher  of  this  paper,   thecom- 
morcinl  agenclfs  omnv  exr>re?s  Co..  in  this  city.  Address 

WOULD  M AMlFiriTBING  CO. 

122  NASSAU  STREKT,  NEW  TOItK. 


The  Xew  American  Dictionary,  is  an  Encylopfedia  of  useful 
Knowledge,  worth  its  iveight  in  gold  to  all  classes.  It  is  the  most 
complete,  the  most  useful  -and  entertaining  booh  ever  issued.  If  we 
couZd  induce  every  one  of  our  readers  to  buy  one  we  should  feel 
that  we  hadconft-red  a  benefit  on  them.  Wlienyou  order  the  Vic- 
'fonaru,  kindly  mention  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  our}>uver* 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C§     P«     Xi«     Ust 

Schedule  Time,  Monday,   May  15,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


f  Demiag,  tl  Paso  )  Express . . . 

\  and  East j"  Emigrant. . 

I  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  j  via  Martinez. 

Ion 


. .  Knight's  Landing. 

,r  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno . . 


.Marysville  and  Chico.. 
,  Niles  and  Haywards . . . 


f  Ogden  and  >  Express 

(East J  Emigrant 

..Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/  Sacramento,  "J  via  Livermore. . 
J  Colfax,    and  >via  Benicia-. ... 

(  Alta J  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  via  Benicia. , . . . . 
..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
. .  San  Jose. 


.Vallejo. 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
(n.40  A.  at. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.4O 


J.4OJ 


.  M, 


.  .(t  Sundays  only) 


..Virginia  City. . 
..Woodland 


..Willows  and  Williams. 


II.40  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.   M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

1 1. 4O  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.    M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.   M. 

*IO.IO  A. M. 

*7-  40  P.  M 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    18S2,    and  until 

FURTHER  NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  betwee-  Turd 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


B.3O  A 

to.  30  a.  m. 

I  O.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.   M. 

4-25  P.  M. 
*5.I5   P.  M. 

6.3O  P.  M. 


8.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M, 

4.25  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


J  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
( and  Salinas 


0.40  A.  M. 
*8.io   a.  M. 

9.03  a.  M. 
10.02  a.  m. 
•3.36   P.  m. 

t4-59  p-  ". 

6.00  P.  M, 
tS.I5  P    M. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London   &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.  W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER, 
316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


7  HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  u$ $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds , . .   4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


*THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  0.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden"  at  San  Pablo ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  n.30,  12.30.  i-3°.  2-3°.  3-3o.  4-3o,  5-3o.  6-3°.  7-co, 

8.00,  9.30,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *16.3°.   7-°°.  *t7-3°.  8-°°.   *t8.3o, 

9.00,  *tg-3o,  10.00,  n.oo,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3-00,  *t3.3o, 

4.00,   *t4-3o,  5.00,  *tS-30,  6.QO,  *t6-3<>.  7-°°.  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.co,  *6-3o,  7.00,  "7.30,  8,oo,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  111.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4-30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3°,  t8-°°. 

"8.30,    9.00,    10.00,    11.00,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,    *4-30,  5.00, 

•5.30,  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5. 32,  *6.o2, 6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  I0.02,  IO.32,  H.02,  H.32, 
I2.02,  12.32,  I.02,  I.32,  2.02.  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,   7.02,    8.02,    9.32,  II.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "j.sr,   *5-5i,   6.21,  6.51     7-5i, 

8.51.  9-51.  10.51,  n. 51,  12.51, 1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  -.51, 

6.51.  7-5*1  9.21,  10.51. 
From  ALAMEDA— '5.15,   '5.45,  6.15,  7.10,  *t7-35.  8.10, 

*tS.35,  9.10,    *tg-35,  10.10,    *tio.35,  11.10,   12.10,   1.10, 

2.10,    3.1a,   4-10,  *t4-35,  5.1,0,  *l5-35,   6.">»  *|6-35.   7-". 

^7.35,  9.15.  10.45. 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5.  7-45,    8,15. 

8.45,  Ja-15.  9-45.   tio-15.  IO-45,   J«-iSi   "-45,  12.45,  1.45. 

2.45,  3.45,  4.15,   4-45,   5.15.  5-45.   6-r5i  6.45,  7.45,  g.15, 

•10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6-i5.  6.45,  *7-*5,  7-45, 

8.45,  9.45.  10.45,  1-45.  z-45.    3-45.  4-45.  *5-i5,  5-45,  *6-i5; 

6-45,  *7-J5- 


0.40  A. 
?3-30 


:1\{- 


Hollisterand  Tres  Pinos. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3°  p-  M- 


C  Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  J  U 

<  GoodaU,   Aptos,    Camp    San  J-  j    I%'°2 

(  Jose,  Soquel.  and  Santa  Cruz  )        °  °°    K 


10.40A.11.  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations..  !      6.00  p.  m. 


*Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


SPECIAL    XOT1CE. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz 
will  leave  San  Francisco*  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M.,  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  P.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:40  P.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL.  Pass.  &  Ttt.  Agt, 

£3"  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu  ma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.10  A.  11. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    EstabUshad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ai  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  liiion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  & 
Sens ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shaaghae,  Yokohama. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
F!RE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
Prom   SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5,    9-iS,  "-IS,  Mi  3 

5. 15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2-15,  4-15- 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING   SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^""      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Saa  Quentin  Ferry)— *j.  to, 
tS.i5,  *9-20,  tio.15  A.  M.,  fi.io,  *i.35.  t3-45.  *4-.5°P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry}— fS.oo,  '8.50  A.  M.,  '3.20,  *5-3o, 
16-3©  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— "8.00, 
t8.5o,  *io,35,  +11.30  A.  M.,  '2.15,  T2-20,  +4-25-  *5.*5  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  +7.30,  *8-4S  A.  AL,  T6-25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.     +  Sundays  only. 

The  S.45  A.  At.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days}-8.5o,  10.30  A.  AL,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,   4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,   9.30  A.   AL, 

12.00  AL,  2.30,  4.25  P.  AL 

(Sundays)— S. 35.  11.00  A.  AL,  1.00,  3. 15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  AL 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 

M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.   AL 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPAAY, 

406  California  St.,  Sam  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684^32  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


H.    K.   MANN 


C.    J.    HUTCHINSON. 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Alarine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    CABDEXS,    MULL*.    JUNES,    AM>    I  IKE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  ;sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

JIAM'FACTl'XEIXG  COMPACT. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland-  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by  Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.         .   Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t 


8ff  A  A.  M.   Daily,    Sundays  excepted,    (via   Saucelito 
»0  v     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations,     Returning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P.  AL 


IOS!  P.  AL  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
•Otl  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Alills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,  Point  Arena,  CufTey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


4-H    413  &  415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOjVD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Wirks:  The 
Glaseow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Alonday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 

lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Alills  $^. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry '  Excursion  Train 

8.15  A.  M.  from   San   Quentin  Ferry  f  every'  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Alills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   in    San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  AL     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  •  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Alills,  $3. 
.  DAVID  NYE,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

E.   n.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  BOTOX,  Agents, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


a  week  in  your  own  town .   Terms  and  $5  ootfit  free. 
Adores*  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


Carbolized  Knbbcr  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Mose, 
Rubber  Uo.te,  (Curupetition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
TAITES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOHK  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAVERS1    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies:  also  Di-ae^i'sts"  Glassware. 


The  best,  cheap-      JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 

SSwSSTaSL"  625  Sixth  St,   San  Trancisco, 
Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  iorThreshing 

Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard   Harrows,    Steam   Derrick 

Rons  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  forall  kinds  of 

lidhteat  winds.  Farm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 

Entirely  reiia- aud  Wool  Presses.   Steam  Eiieiiics, 

Wein  storms-     Threshine1    Machines,    Wind    Milts, 

JacbsoD  £    Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.   AH 

Traman  orders  filled  promptly  «  the  lowest 

_       SanFranriieo.    market  rates. 

Write  Tor  our  Sew  Catalogue. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
1882. 

Gaelic Thursday,  September  28th. 

Belgic Saturday,  October  7th. 

Arable Saturday,  October  a3th. 

Oceanic Thursday,  November  gth. 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  2rst. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  12th. 

ISelgic Saturday,  December  23d. 

1883. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  nth. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  23d. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  3d. 

Gaelic Saturday,   February  24th. 

KelgiC Thursday    March  8th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  -R-  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C.  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  roth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  g  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  ocenp-es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  tlie  mutlel  note!  or  the  world. 
It  is  Are  and  earthquake -pro«r.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Ulnminaled  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Gaests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


HULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    *3TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

—gfc.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^ouehlv-  diagnosed,  free  of  charge- 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    in    Gents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBBLL. 

JT.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKE 


Ml  aaorain.ente  Slrr 
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1863. 

€f£pitaiStacfc 
SiOCO.OOO.OG 
'SurpIliS     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl„  July  1,  1883. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  your 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
.  Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
RESOntCES. 

Bunk  Premises 8150,000  00 

wiher  Ileal  Estate 12,825  35 

I'niteil  States   lionds 629.507  60 

Land  Association  Stock 15,121  55 

J.oans  :tn«l  Discounts 1,785.000  20 

Due  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  hand 632.365  30 

LIABILITIES.  Sa.  752.009  09 

Capital  paid  up 81,000,000  00 

Surplus 400.800  70 

One  Depositors 1,953,072  SO 

Due  Banks 337.-191  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

SS,  752,099  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  bynliin^  business. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 
BAKING 

POWDER 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  aiBi-Carli.  Ma 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Iniii  Bros.  I  Go. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Bound  Volumes  of  tlie  "Argonaut," 

From  Tol.  1  to  Vol.  10,  Inclusive. 

ANY    OA'E   CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

....AND.... 

718    SANSOME    STREET. 


Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BIMTERMAX   &   LEVY,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  an.) 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


Apollinaris 

M  "THE  QUEEN   OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Apollinaris  Water  is  an  article  which,  is  proauced  by  Nature 
and  is  not  the  handiwork  of  man :  it  is  a  Natural  and  not  an 
artificial  Water''  U.S.  Treasury,  28  January,  1882. 

1 -&.isrisruj!jJL,  sale,  10  zMziLLioisrsj 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RUHJL  BROTHERS, 

5'Z'Z  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME   &    LONG,    OF    SAN   FRANCISCO, 

CROVESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR   &   FARLEY   ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &   CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  stock  ton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


\y 


1 


mm 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 
CAPITAL,         ■        ■-.••■        -        -        ■  $750,000 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    -       -         $1,210,000 


D.   J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS    BULL.  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER  PROOF  AND  NON-COMBUSTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON    CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  GO'S  SOLID  COTTON  BELTING 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,  Hose,  Twines— 108-112  Market  and  5-9  California  Streets. 


A    NOVELTY    IN     SAUCE! 


LIME  FRUIT  JUICE  SAUCE. 

FINEST   TABLE  SAUCE   IN   THE    MABKET   FOB  BOAST  MEATS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  CUBBIES, 

(1A.UE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  above  Sauce  to  the  public  for  not  only  its  wholesome- 
ness,  being  made  from  pure  MONTSERR.AT  (W.  I.  Island)  Lime  Fruit  Juice,  but  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavor,  which  makes  it  superior  to  any  Sauce  ever  offered  in  this  market. 

LOWENTHAL,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  -p»^-  &ff3J3r*  for 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS. 


tt  ft  1H\   *P»)ft  Per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free  I  fi*  >*fit  A  WEEK.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
99    IV  fl>«»AddressSTINSON&Co..  Portlaod.Me  |  «B  4  *  ontfit  free.   Address  T  RUE  &  C 


t  Co.,  Aususia.  Maine 


ICHI  BAN, 

22 AND 24GEARY STREET 


We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  Al'TOl'UOXE. 

The  Arfonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck&  Fletcher's  int. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and. 
SteanrtJse. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
310   BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


NATURAL 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


=  = 

as 

H 


V.  B,— Examine  the  cork. 


w- 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE   AND  RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Turk.  Pisco.  Arrack,  Cordials.  Lionors,  etc  «o  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


ART-PAIXTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


' 


RINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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PRICE,   TEN  CENTS. 


THE    WOMAN    WHO    SANG. 


Related  by  One  of  the  Gentlemen  Who  Came  Home  Late. 


The  street  is  the  same  as  it  used  to  be.  I  visited  it  the 
other  day,  and  I  doubt  if  it  has  changed  much  since  the  year 
of  grace,  say,  '55.  There  is  a  church  at  one  end  of  the 
block,  the  Fifth  Avenue  end  ;  and  a  queer  old  tavern,  that 
may  have  stood  there  since  the  days  of  the  Albany  post- 
road,  at  the  other,  the  Sixth  Avenue  end.  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  church,  but  the  best  two  kinds  of  punches 
were  always  on  file  at  the  tavern — the  "  London  "  and  the 
"milk."  We  were  habitue's,  Frondeur  and  I,  until  one  night — 
a  little  too  much  Tenniel  in  the  London  Punch,  I  suppose, 
was  the  cause,  or  mayhap  a  sniff  too  much  of  nutmeg — we 
grew  rather  hot  and  loud  over  the  staple  discussion  of  the 
time,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and  they  always  put  so  little 
Tenniel  or  nutmeg  in  our  punches  after  that  that  we  left  in 
disgust.  The  houses  are  low  on  the  street,  and  a  good  many 
have  white  doors  with  round,  brass  knobs.  I  don't  think  the 
street  could  ever  have  been  modish,  but  that  it  was  born 
bourgeois,  and  stayed  so.  It  harbors  neither  swell  nor 
shop,  and  its  nearest  approach  to  dignity  is  its  neighborship 
to  the  residence  of  a  retired  Macchiavelli  of  State  politics 
around  the  corner 

It  was  an  oppressively  quiet  street.  We,  the  gentlemen 
who  came  home  late,  and  she,  the  woman  who  sang,  were 
the  sole  disturbing  elements.  We  used  to  sit  in  the  summer 
nights  with  open  windows  to  hear  her  concerts,  which  began 
about  ten,  and  went  on  to  midnight.  Our  concerts  were  al 
fresco,  and,  in  the  German  custom,  were  frequently  given  at 
sunrise,  though  oftener  than  every  May-day.  Ours,  as  to 
noise  and  discord,  were  Wagnerian,  but  she  was  a  true  Ital- 
ian. But  the  neighbors  slept  through  both,  as  they  do  in  the 
city  through  all  noises — of  cats,  milkmen,  and  drays  for  the 
ferries.  It  was  only  when  we  had  not  the  material  for  get- 
ting up  one  of  our  concerts  that  we  attended  hers — that  is 
to  say,  when  we  were  poor,  and  had  to  stay  in  the  house.  It 
would  have  paid  us  at  the  same  price  as  that  of  one  of  our  own 
m-usicales.  She  was  of  the  "  old  school  good  school,"  as  I 
said,  with  its  trills,  and  quavers,  and  surrenders  of  sense  to 
sound.  Well  I  remember  it.  The  hot,  dark  room,  lighted 
only  by  a  pipe  at  each  window,  and  the  glare  of  the  street- 
lamp  at  the  curb  beneath,  which  also  feebly  penetrated  the 
dark  bank  of  foliage — for  the  street  was  shady — between  us 
and  the  singer,  and  then  rising  through  the  sultry  hush  of 
the  night  from  her  windows  the  notes  of  some  famous  aria. 
1  thought  her  voice  perfect,  and  battled  for  my  conviction 
with  Frondeur,  who  had  heard  more  operas  than  I  had 
heard  of ;  but  "  Pshaw,  I  tell  you  it  is  worn  !  But  she  is  a 
consummate  artist,"  he  would  say. 

One  night — (a  rather  dumpish  one,  for  the  finale  of  our 
concert  of  the  previous  one  had  been  rather  tremendous  ;  I 
couldn't  hold  a  pen  down  town  that  day,  I  know,  and  when 
I  came  back  I  found  that  Frondeur  had  written  another 
swear-off  and  stuck  it  on  the  wall,  and  from  the  uneasy  way 
in  which  he  eyed  the  moon,  I  knew  that  at  least  one  cow,  to 
saw  nothing  of  zebras,  was  jumping  over  it) — one  night,  I 
say,  we  were  just  going  to  stay  up  for  the  first  number. 
When  it  came,  it  was  a  plaintive  bit  of  sentiment  that  I 
vaguely  recognized  as  Bellinian ;  but  when  it  was  finished, 
Frondeur  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  said, 
plaintively  : 

"  She  must  be  an  old  woman.  She  has  sung  with  Steffa- 
none." 

"  Steffanonel"  I  said. 

He  laughed.  "That  sounds  to  you  as  old  as  the  piper 
who  played  before  Moses ;  but  true  it  is."  And  to  bed  we 
went,  with  the  memorial  of  Castle  Garden  opera  and  the 
great  Havana  company  still  ringing  in  our  ears. 

That  she  had  sung  with  Steffanone  made  her  singing 
sweeter  to  Frondeur  than  if  she  had  sung  like  a  new  Steffa- 
none, for  it  brought  him  a  bit  of  his  past  back.  A  Second 
Empire  kind  of  a  past  was  Frondeur's  ;  a  past  of  Offenbach 
first  nights,  and  of  Mabille,  and  of  the  Boulevard  whereon 
Heine  said  the  Deity,  grown  ennuyi,  might  look  of  an  even- 
ing to  enliven  himself ;  a  past  wherein  he  had  not  heard 

opera   from    the   second-story  window  of  a   West  th 

Street  lodging-house,  but  from  the  boxes,  or  oftener  the 
wings.  A  man  of  the  world  down  in  the  world.  What  sad- 
der situation  !  Lucifer  cast  from  a  heaven  of  clubs  and  co- 
teries, to  writhe  in  a  Tophet  of  tap-rooms  and  beer-gardens. 
From  Fifth  Avenue  to  Sixth  ;  it  is  more  than  a  block,  as 
well  for  men  as  women. 

Another  night  Frondeur  did  something  rash.  It  was  a 
"Trovatore"  night  She  had  sung  something — the  "Tacea 
la  Notte,"  I  think — and  then  had  let  her  fingers  wander  at 
random  over  the  old  score.  Snatches  and  catches  we  got  of 
all  the  most  hackneyed  melodies,  till  we  marked  the  quick 
leap  of  "  Di  Quella  Pira."  Frondeur  squirmed  in  his  chair. 
"  I  wish  she  would  play  that  again,"  said  he.  Sure  enough, 
something  in  the  spouting  melody  had  arrested  the  listless 
fingers.  It  began  again,  and  with  the  note  came  one  from 
my  chum,  struck  with  wonderful  accuracy,  considering  the 
distance.  The  piano  stopped,  and  then  came  the  sharp  rep- 
etition that  marks  the  waiting  accompaniment.  Frondeur 
jumped  to  his  feet — had  I  ever  seen  him  do  so  before  ? — and 
went  storming  up  the  spendid  score  clear  to  the  great  A  and 
down  again  without  a  break,  the  piano  firmly  accompa- 


nying. I  had  never  heard  him  sing  before,  except  the  an- 
thems whereby  and  with  hallooing  Jack  Falstaff  lost  his  voice. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  damned  himself  in  the  polyglot  pro- 
fanity which  I  envied.  With  an  Esculapian  precision  and 
elaborateness  he  cursed  each  member  of  his  corporeal  frame, 
and  devoted  his  soul  to  every  Gehenna  that  the  mind  of 
man  has  invented,  as  those  of  a  boy  and  a  blackguard,  swear- 
ing a  la  mode  de  Paris  et  de  Lo?idres  and  in  the  famous  Liv- 
erpudlian. 

"  There's  your  prima  donna,  Ned,"  he  said,  the  next  even- 
ing, as  we  started  back  to  our  rooms  after  dinner.  I  looked 
up,  and  along  the  shady  street  I  saw  a  stoutish  woman,  a 
little  less  than  middle-aged,  with  brown  clustering  hair  and 
red  cheeks,  and  a  broad,  laughing  mouth,  advancing  toward 
us.  Frondeur  worked  at  home  during  the  day,  and  had  seen 
her  before  from  his  window. 

"Not  quite  divine,  eh,  Pendennis?" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  apotheosize  any  opera  singer,"  I  said, 
somewhat  ruffled  by  his  airs  of  seniority. 

"  Gad !  you  might  as  well  that  as  the  other  thing,  for  all 
you  know  about  'em.  She'd  better  'ware  of  dog-catchers, 
though." 

I  had  noticed  a  little  hound  running  along  the  gutter  by 
her  side,  loosed  from  the  leash  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
As  Frondeur  spoke,  one  of  two  men  who  had  been  driving 
a  dilapidated  horse  and  cart  slowly  along  the  street  as  we 
walked,  leaped  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  dashed  straight 
at  the  unfortunate  dog.  It  was  all  in  a  moment.  Coming 
in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves,  who  had  almost  met  the 
singer,  he  had  to  pass  us  to  reach  her  pet.  Strange  to  say, 
he  neither  passed  us  nor  reached  the  pet;  for  the  elder  of 
the  two  gentlemen  in  his  path,  without  so  much  as  turning  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder,  suddenly  changed  his  cane  from 
his  left  hand,  wherein  he  had  swung  it,  to  a  position  under 
his  right  arm.  The  knob  was  heavy,  and  protruded  a  matter 
of  eighteen  inches  behind  the  gentleman's  back.  I  prayed 
then,  and  I  pray  now,  that  one  of  the  blackguards  whom  the 
city  of  New  York  licenses  to  worry  ladies  and  children,  and 
harass  and  madden  harmless  animals  in  its  streets,  lost  an 
eye  by  that  manceuvre — as  neat  a  one  as  may  be  found  in 
"  Napier,"  "  Kinglake,"  or  the  "  Comte  de  Paris."  At  any  rate, 
he  said  he  had,  emphatically.  Pray  heaven,  as  I  said,  that 
for  once  in  his  dirty  life  his  foul  lips  spoke  truth.  The  signora 
was  quick  as  Frondeur ;  her  clasp  was  on  the  dog's  collar, 
the  brute  himself  was  in  her  arms,  and  she,  with  tucked-up 
skirts,  was  running  homeward  for  dear  life  before  the  Bil- 
lingsgate recitative  was  half  over.  We  followed  slowly ;  for 
she  had  turned  back  as  soon  as  Frondeur  had  stood  his  ground 
long  enough  to  say  so,  and  so  reached  her  house  ere  long, 
and  without  incurring  a  suspicion  of  premeditated  resistance 
to  the  law.  She  stood  on  the  steps.  The  dog  was  safely 
housed.  With  her  embonpoint  in  a  state  of  billowy  agita- 
tion, her  cheeks  flushed,  and  eyes  sparkling,  the  signora  was 
simply  charming.  She  shook  her  fan  at  Frondeur  as  if  she 
had  known  him  for  years.  She  would  not  have  done  it  to 
me.  It  was  the  freemasonry  of  Bohemia.  "Ah,  sir,  it  was 
inimitable,  that  ruse !  You  are  Napoleon,  and  all  for  my 
little  dog  ;  but  he  was  Baillo's  dog,  Crispino — he  named  him." 
Frondeur  bowed  and  laughed. 

"A  musical  animal,  indeed  !  Do  you  think  he  could  strike 
a  key  from  a  piano  across  the  street  ?  " 

She  gave  a  pretty  little  gasp  of  surprise,  and  then  a  sup- 
pressed scream  of  delight. 

"  Oh,  my  Manrico !  and  you  are  the  Troubadour — II  Tro- 
vatore? And  the  dog-catcher  shall  be  Di  Luna.  Imagine 
him  in  '  II  Balen ! '  But  you  had  an  encore — half  a  dozen. 
I  tried  you  on  'Favorita'  and  '  Lucia.'  " 

"Indeed!"  said  Frondeur,  with  one  of  his  frank  laughs. 
"  I  spent  what  voice  I  had  in  your  service,  and  have  hardly 
been  able  to  speak  since.  Besides,  you  know,  a  man  must 
sleep  one  night  a  week." 

She  asked  us  in  after  a  little  more  of  badinage,  and,  .c 
truth,  I  was  not  sorry,  fearing  from  our  clatter  that  the 
neighbors,  who  went  to  bed,  I  think,  with  the  sun,  would 
rise  in  barbaric  wrath  and  expel  us  from  the  precincts  of 
Philistia. 

Was  there  ever  a  pleasanter  evening  spent  than  in  that 
second  floor  front  ?  The  room  was  a  revelation  to  me. 
Books,  and  music,  and  pictures,  in  hopeless  confusion.  Piles 
of  little,  chunky,  green-covered  French  novels.  Balzac  and 
Paul  de  Kock — the  signora  was  not  squeamish  evidently  ; 
autograph  scores  innumerable,  some  of  them  of  great  name. 
Each  of  the  wondrous  trio  whose  splendid  song-burst  filled 
the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  and  made  Italy  forget  her 
chains — is  not  the  new  German  tyranny  in  art  worse  than 
the  old  one  in  politics  ? — the  drums  and  gongs  and  steam 
piano  of  King  Louis  more  deadly  than  the  muskets  and 
cannon  of  Emperor  Francis? — each  of  these,  Rossini,  Bel- 
lini, Donizetti,  were  represented.  I  provoked  a  roar  from 
Frondeur,  and  a  piteous  appeal  from  the  signora,  by  asking 
the  latter  if  she  had  known  the  author  of  "  Sonnambula,"  who 
died,  be  it  said,  when  she,  though  no  chicken,  was  in  long 
dresses. 

Nay,  there  was  never  such  an  evening  before  in  my  life, 
and  there  have  been  few  since,  for  the  signora  was  not  to 
stay,  and  Bohemia  is  like  the  early  Rome.  Its  women  are 
few  ;  the  Sabines  have  to  be  ravished  from  the  outlying 
countries — Belgravia,  Philistia,  perhaps  too  often  Alsatia. 
Smoke  and  snatches  of  song  floated  out  of  the  open  win- 
dows."  It  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  home  products,  I 


thought,  when  she  accepted  a  cigarette  from  my  Virginians, 
and  declined  Frondeur's  Honradez,  saying  as  she  did  so,  in 
mock  anger  : 

"  It  is  from  the  way  I  sing,  then,  that  you  think  my  throat 
is  made  of  copper  ?  " 

But  the  cigarettes  went  out  and  the  songs  died,  when  these 
two  old  soldiers  got  fairly  to  fighting  their  battles  over  again. 
What  one  had  not  heard  in  Venice,  the  other  had  sung  at 
St.  Petersburg.  And  he,  too,  had  bought  pearls  for  Clarisse ; 
yes,  but  not  such  big  ones  as  the  baronet  who  shot  himself. 
He  had  gotten  out  of  these  waters  ere  great  winds  and  large 
fish  troubled  them.  Ah,  well,  there  was  not  vinegar  enough 
in  the  world  once  to  dissolve  the  pearls  of  Clarisse  ;  but  she 
died  in  a  hospital.  "  And  where  were  the  pearls,  and  the 
English  baronets, and  the  Yankee  students?"  said  the  signora, 
striking  a  melancholy  chord  on  her  grand  piano.  But  she 
could  not  sing,  Clarisse,  nor  act ;  she  was  a  shape  to  hang 
dresses  on.  And  the  signora  touched  the  keys  again  and 
sang  one  word,  "  A-de-la-i-da,"  as  Beethoven  wrote  it.  Some 
people  had  shapes  and  some  had  voices.  And  he  had  known 
Spinelli  ? — then  Spinelli  had  borrowed  money  from  him. 
Yes,  and  he  had  been  paid  with  a  little  buffa — so.  And  she 
bobbed  her  head  and  crooked  her  fingers,  and  sounded  a  note 
that  was  nearly  bass,  with  a  droll  grimace. 

How  long  it  would  have  gone  on  I  know  not,  had  not 
Frondeur  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  dined  at  the  Stromberg 
Cafe',  in  Strasse  So-and-so,  Vienna.  The  signora  stared, 
flushed,  and  then,  with  a  symptom  of  asphyxia,  told  him  his 
European  remembrances  were  mixed.  We  went  home  then, 
and  suddenly,  on  the  way,  Frondeur  was  seized  with  the  same 
difficulty  in  respiration,  and  finally  gurgled  out  words  to 
the  effect  that  the  cafe'  in  question  was  like  the  clan  Mac- 
Gregor,  and  had  a  name  that  was  nameless  by  day.  He  had 
confused  it  with  some  other. 

There  were  many  visits  across  the  street  as  the  summer 
wore  on.  We  suspended  our  concerts  pretty  much.  There 
was  some  place  to  go  of  evenings,  music  to  be  heard  without 
paying  for  it  in  drink,  and  the  signora's  lively  talk,  and  droll, 
graceful  ways,  supplied  the  stimulus  to  exercise,  which  two 
flagging  and  fatigued  brains  used  to  seek  in  kiimmel  and 
brandy.  We  had  been  getting,  in  truth,  into  a  habit  of 
spiritual  inebriety  that  was  as  dangerous  as  pleasant.  Brutal 
drunkenness,  staggering,  fighting,  falling  in  gutters  would 
have  disgusted  us  both  utterly,  but  each  of  us  knew  himself 
and  knew  his  fellow  ;  knew  that  a  little  of  the  divine  essence 
would  sharpen  the  senses  and  loosen  the  tongue  ;  that  the 
application  of  the  beautiful  in  sound,  and  shape,  and  color, 
would  be  heightened  ;  that  fancies  would  arise  and  express 
themselves  in  apt  speech  ;  that  quaint  thoughts  would  pass 
into  felicitous  sentences  ;  that,  in  short,  the  mental  fresh- 
ness which  comes  and  goes  with  youth,  and  leisure  for  read- 
ing and  meditation,  would  be  renewed.  The  signora,  as  I 
said,  supplied  this  in  a  great  measure.  Except  for  such 
forced  and  artificial  growth,  we  had  pretty  much  reaped 
and  gleaned  each  other's  minds,  plucked  them  bare  of  fruit, 
and  hers  was  a  new  variety  which  we  could  both  pick  and 
graft  on  the  old  stock. 

One  day  I  had  been  obliged  by  a  raging  headache  to  leave 
the  treadmill  for  a  season,  and  so  rode  up  through  the  blis- 
tered streets  to  the  end  of  our  block,  and  then,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  reeled  along  the  pavement  to  the  door  of  our 
domicile.  Entering  the  rooms  I  found  them  empty,  front 
and  back.  Frondeur's  work,  New  York  correspondence  for 
the  Paris  Tambour,  lay  on  the  table.  I  thought  he  had  gone 
down  to  the  Cafe?  Vingtvins  to  get  some  politics  out  of  the 
morning  papers.  Then  I  heard  a  well  known  laugh  outside 
the  window,  and  looking  across  the  street  saw  the  truant 
ensconced  in  the  singer's  casement,  chatting  gayly,  with  the 
stem  of  his  long  porcelain  pipe  in  his  teeth.  1  laughed  after- 
ward when  analyzing,  according  to  my  habit,  the  feeling  of 
the  moment.  It  was  not  jealousy.  It  was  thoroughly  child- 
ish. He  had  not  played  fair.  He  had  run  away  from — 
"shaken"  me.  He  had  taken  more  of  the  cake  than  be- 
longed to  him.  Perhaps  they  were  laughing  at  me  and  my 
greenness.  I  flung  myself  on  a  lounge  with  a  jar  that  set 
my  head  swimming  nearly  into  the  misty  ocean  of  uncon- 
sciousness. I  lay  there  half  stupid,  watching  the  lazy  wave 
of  the  leaves  in  the  heat  that  seemed  almost  visible  in  its 
permeating  intensity.  After  a  while  he  came  in  whistling,  in 
capital  spirits. 

"  Hullo,  old  man  !  Sick,  eh  ?  What's  the  matter?  Some 
old  spree  come  back  on  you?  Thought  you  skipped  a  head- 
ache or  two  last  spring.  Getting  it  now — mills  of  the  gods, 
you  know." 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  where  he  had  been.  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  knew. 

Why  hadn't  I  come  over,  then  ?  She  looked  cool  and  fresh 
enough  of  a  morning  to  cure  a  headache,  and  she  might  have 
fussed  me  up.  There  was  nothing  like  a  woman  around 
when  you  are  sick. 

I  thought  sickness  of  all  kinds  disgusting,  I  said,  and 
would  not  intrude  it  on  any  one.  Besides,  he  had  heard,  no 
doubt,  of  that  unlucky  gentleman,  Monsieur  de  Trop. 

"  De  Trop  !  Ho,  ho — and  you  think  I've  gone  philander- 
ing, sentimentalizing?" 

"  Not  by  any  means.  There  is  no  place  for  sentiment  be- 
tween you  ;  but —  I  don't  know  that  Charlotte  is  a  mar- 
ried lady,  or  a  moral  man  is  Werther." 

Frondeur  laughed  a  little  disgusted   laugh, 
leaven  is  in  your  lump.     From  the  easy  way  in 
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woman  admitted  you  to  her  acquaintance  you  have  doubts 
of  her.  If  you  had  been  required  to  be  vise'ed  before  you 
were  let  into  the  same  room  with  her,  and  stamped  and  coun- 
tersigned to  insure  introduction,  you  would  have  none.  Oh, 
they  are  pretty  safeguards,  and  of  great  avail.  Damme  !  1 
wish  I  had  a  double  X  now  for  all  the  women  I've  known 
that  way,  and  whom" —  He  stopped,  and  then  went  on 
more  quietly.  "  That  a  woman  smokes  cigarettes  and  burns 
brandy  in  her  coffee  is  a  sign  of  nothing  except  that  she  dis- 
regards conventionalities,  and  I  can  bet  you,  boy,  that  if  you 
take  that  for  a  sign  of  anything  further  you  will  get  into 
awful  trouble  some  of  these  days.  There  are  no  signs  of 
anything  further  to  be  trusted.3' 

I  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  by  this  time,  and  begged  his 
pardon. 

"You  haven't  harmed  me,"  he  said,  "  and  it  isn't  your 
fault.  It's  the  cursed,  foul  narrow-mindedness  of  the  society 
in  which  you  and  I  and  every  gentlemen  were  bred."  He 
turned  to  his  work  and  continued  looking  toward  the  oppo- 
site windows.  "She's  a  good  woman,  and  a  good  Catholic. 
I  wish  to  God  I  were."  For,  like  many  a  gentlemanly  wreck, 
Frondeur  was  firm  in  the  faith,  if  not  proficient  in  works. 
Such  people  are  the  least  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  doc- 
trine of  a  time  like  ours.  They  receive  their  convictions  in 
their  youthj  and  lock  them  up  in  their  bureaus,  and,  when 
bestead  by  age  or  sickness  or  ill-fortune,  bethink  them  of  their 
beneficent  qualities  and  take  them  out  often;  and,  like  all  ig- 
norant folk,  who,  knowing  that  a  medicine  is  good,  think  that 
the  larger  doses  they  may  take  the  better,  so  have  longings 
for  the  shelter  of  the  Romish  communion,  such  as  my  chum 
expressed.  This  little  tilt  was  unfortunate  enough  at  the 
time,  but  afterward  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  that  a  mo- 
ment of  nervous  ill-humor  offered  to  clear  up  all  doubts  on 
the  question. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  woman  so  cheery  as 
Madame  Alberti — for  such  was  her  name — should  not  have 
friends,  and  we  often  saw  them  from  our  windows,  and  some- 
times ran  across  them  in  our  calls.  There  were  many  gay, 
gossipy  ladies,  some  of  them  queens  of  song,  who  came 
with  spicy  bits  of  greenroom  scandal,  grumblings  about  sal- 
aries and  managers,  and  with  anxious  questionings  for 
madame  toans  wer  about  the  horrors  of  the  provinces.  Neither 
was  there  wanting  an  occasional  impresario,  with  a  company 
to  make  up,  and  wanting  material.  We  met  one,  a  droll, 
bluff  Frenchman,  who  advised  her  to  pitch  the  doctors  to 
the  deuce  and  come  along  with  him.  She  might  as  well  die 
on  her  first  night  as  stay  where  she  was.  But  would  he  have 
her  die  on  the  stage  and  spoil  a  scena?  He  seemed  to  be 
in  some  doubt  there.  The  disappointment  of  the  audience 
might  be  counterbalanced  by  the  free  advertising  that  such 
an  event  would  give  his  troupe. 

There  were  needy  songsters,  too,  in  plenty,  and  I  fear  that 
madame's  purse  was  too  often  opened  to  settle  up  old  scores 
among  the  table  d'hote  keepers  of  Wooster  or  Fourteenth 
Street. 

As  I  indicated,  madame  was  on  the  sick  list.  She  would 
die — burst  her  heart — she  said  the  doctors  had  told  her,  if 
she  sang  an  opera  through. 

"You  will  find  that  high  C  a  stepping-stone  of  your  dead 
self  to  higher  things,  some  time,"  said  Frondeur,  one  night, 
as  she  mounted  it  with  a  little  strain  that  began  to  be  notice- 
able in  her  voice. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "to  die  on  the  high  C,  that  would  be 
pleasant,  would  it  not  ?" 

"Ay,  or  on  the  low  one." 

"  That  is  not  a  good  way  to  talk,"  she  said,  leaving  the 
piano  and  coming  toward  him,  "for  you,  though  it  might  do 
for  me,  who  have  something  to  complain  of.  Do  you  want 
to  be  running  around  Europe  all  your  days  doing  nothing? 
Was  the  greenroom  such  a  heaven  ?  I  do  not  like  your  signs. 
Your  are  Careless.  See  the  holes  burned  all  over  your  clothes 
with  sparks,  and  these  stains  at  the  third  button  of  your  vest ; 
that  is  where  the  beer  drops  off  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
And  your  menagerie"  (as  he  called  the  moon-jumping  cows 
and  zebras)  "will  eat  you  up  by  little  pieces.     Ah,  you  must 

not  do  that.     I  have  seen  so  much  " and  she  turned  to 

her  instrument  again  with  a  face  full  of  the  pain  of  remem- 
brance. 

I  was  out  of  town  for  the  two  closing  weeks  of  the  summer, 
and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  West  — th  Street. 
It  was  late  one  night  shortly  after  my  return  that  I  sat  in  my 
room  alone.  Frondeur  had  gone  across  the  street,  but  I  was 
too  far  down  on  my  luck  to  accompany  him.  Briefly,  I  was 
learning  to  accept  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
hard  lesson,  and  well  it  is  to  learn  it  young,  as  I  did.  I  was 
beginning  to  find  out  that  I  was  one  of  those  "who  don't, 
somehow,  seem  to  get  along,"  and  the  reception  of  the  con- 
viction was  not  pleasant.  Presently  my  chum  came  in,  and, 
after  putting  on  his  slippers  and  loading  his  pipe,  inquired 
abruptly  if  I  could  afford  a  ticket  to  hear  Alberti  in  con- 
cert. 

"Who  the  deuce  is  Alberti?  What — I  thought  she  couldn't 
sing." 

"  The  key  of  her  life,"  said  he,  quoting  his  favorite  Cough 
as  he  puffed  jerkily,  "  is  not '  I  will/  1  suppose,  but  '  I  must.' 
She  can't  starve." 

"  But  I  hadn't  imagined  she  was  hard  up." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  She  is  one  who  will  carry  all  sail  till 
she  runs  under." 

"  She  must  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"  Ay,  and  spent  it.  They  all  do.  Especially  when  they 
have  a  man  to  help  'em." 

"And  she  had?" 

"  She  is  a  mime— isn't  she  ?  I  fancy  that  like  Sir  Walter, 
and  others,  she  has  an  old  crack  in  her  heart  that  was  never 
more  than  half  healed." 

"And  was  the  maker  of  the  crack  as  worthy  an  artificer 
as  the  one  who  performed  the  office  for — others?" 

"  Gad  !  I  fancy  he  and  Millie  would  have  paired  very 
well.  Pity  they  hadn't — knifed  each  other,  and  saved  a  peck 
of  trouble.  But  he's  dead,  and  she's  dead ;  and  they 
cheated  the  devil,  for  they  hadn't  soul  enough  between  them 
to  make  a  rasher  for  his  breakfast.  And  madame  will  sing 
in  concert.     And  let  us  go  to  bed." 

This  was  the  tone  in  which  Frondeur  thought  fit  to  speak 

of  the  fairest  woman  whose  baleful  occupancy  ever  depreci- 

ihe  value  of  a  fashionable  block.     There  was  joy  in 

r.ilton  County  when  she  died,  for  in  order  that  she  might 

tied  properly,  the  last  of  the  Van  Alstyne  tenants  was 


allowed  to  buy  in  his  lease,  one  of  those  "  durable  "  ones, 
under  which  the  old  lords  of  the  soil  let  it. 

I  know  that  Frondeur  kept  her  body  till  it  was  no  longer 
sweet,  and  that  in  his  mind  was  sharplypictured,  as  by  sight, 
for  months  and  almost  years,  each  stage  of  the  process  that 
resolved  it  to  its  native  clay.  These  cracks  in  a  man's  heart 
do  not  more  than  half  heal. 

The  first  chill  of  autumn  was  in  the  air,  the  pavements 
shone  with  the  first  autumn  rain,  and  the  lamps  flickered  in 
the  first  autumn  wind,  as  I  slammed  the  door  behind  me  and 
took  my  place  with  Frondeur  on  the  back  seat  of  the  car- 
riage that  bore  madame,  her  friends  and  fortunes,  to  her 
resuscitation  in  the  musical  world.  She,  with  her  skirts  and 
hoop — it  was  in  the  hooped  era — occupied  the  other  seat. 

"A  bad  night  for  it,"  said  Frondeur;  "look  out  for  your 
throat,  madame." 

But  madame  did  not  heed  him.  She  was  thinking,  as  I 
guessed,  of  La  Scala  and  her  debut,  of  youth,  and  health, 
and  the  sunny  Italian  skies,  and  the  handsome  tenor;  and 
then,  perhaps,  of  the  northern  drizzle  and  soak  and  cold,  of 
foreign  comrades,  of  the  comradeship  of  defeat,  and  of 
Death  and  Poverty  that  were  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
her.  He  face  lighted  and  her  step  grew  buoyant  though,  as 
she  mounted  the  steps  of  Chickering  Hall.  The  crowd 
about,  the  lights,  the  carriages,  the  audience  pouring  in — 
these  were  the  heralds  of  battle  and  victory.  They  were 
concert-singers,  the  others;  and  what  lay-figures  beside  the 
queen  of  the  great  boards,  the  grand  opera,  with  her  ease 
and  confidence  and  superior  rapport  with  her  audience! 

What  was  the  light  in  her  face  in  that  mad  song  from 
"Lucia"?  Only  the  delight  of  triumph,  or  had  she  weighed 
the  consequences  and  found  truth  in  the  old  manager's 
words,  "Better  die  on  your  first  night  than  live  here"? 
Prescience  she  may  not  have  had,  but  I  think,  in  the  calm  of 
this  later  time,  that  the  first  strain  of  her  aria  from  the  or- 
chestra filled  her  with  high  resolve  and  longing  to  go  with 
the  immortal  numbers  still  on  her  lips  or  ringing  in  the  ears 
through  the  sleep  or  waking  of  those  who  heard,  and  that 
with  this  her  face  was  radiant  as  Stephen's  before  the  San- 
hedrim. 

As  we  drove  home  through  the  rain,  she  was  pale  and 
exhausted,  but  vivacious  and  happy.  At  the  house  an  idea 
struck  her.  She  would  have  a  little  supper.  She  was  going 
to  be  rich  now,  and  it  was  her  treat.  We  boys  had  been 
feting  her  all  summer,  she  said,  which  we  had  been  able  to 
do  out  of  the  savings  arising  from  the  abandonment  of  our 
amateur  entertainments.  I  should  run  around  to  Cretillon's, 
and  order  something. 

"Remember,"  she  said,  laughing,  in  the  doorway,  "vin  d 
discretion;  d  discretion,  remember!" 

I  vanished  into  the  darkness,  and  she  went  back  into  the 
light — in  very  truth. 

When  I  returned — ten  minutes  of  time — there  was  a  bustle 
in  the  house  and  women  in  the  room.  Madame  lay  rigid  on 
her  sola,  and  Frondeur  was  rubbing  her  hands.  The  light 
blazed  on  the  pleasant  room,  and  the  books,  and  pictures, 
and  music — shone  on  the  polished  keys  of  the  open  piano. 

"What  is  it?"  I  gasped,  in  blank  dismay. 

"My  God,  my  God,  she  is  dead!"  he  cried,  breaking  down. 
And  dead  she  was,  on  the  high  C,  rehearsing  her  conquest. 
The  servant  came  in  a  moment  later  with  the  tray  from  the 
restaurant.  It  seems  rather  ghastly  now,  but  then  I  thought 
it  a  natural  thing  to  do — the  only  thing,  in  fact.  Frondeur 
and  I  had  little  or  no  money.  I  took  the  porte-monnaie 
from  the  dead  woman's  pocket,  and  paid  for  the  supper. 
Then  they  turned  us  out.  We  were  men.  It  was  proper. 
Madame  was  left  alone  among  strangers.  In  that  chapel, 
or  stall,  of  the  temple  of  art  the  disheveled  Philistines 
watched  its  dead  votaress  till  morn,  and  then,  thank  God! 
their  work,  begrudged,  for  her  was  done. 

Dear  madame  !  A  memory  that  shall  grow  faint  perhaps, 
as  older  memories  have.  We  forget  all  things  —  home, 
mother,  wife,  children,  friends — that  we  outlive.  But  ere  I 
forget  you,  I  will  write  you  down,  judicially  enough,  to  have 
had  a  woman's  grace,  an  artist's  soul,  and  the  voice  of  an 
angel.  Andrew  Edward  Watrous. 

October,  1882.       

"  It  is  curious  that  solitaires,"  observed  a  jeweler  to  a  New 
York  Sun  reporter,  "  should  have  remained  so  long  the 
fashion,  when  such  fine  effects  may  be  obtained  from  the 
tasteful  setting  of  a  cluster.  Here  are  some  fine  cluster 
rings,  yet  I  have  not  sold  one  for  two  years.  The  cry  among 
the  fashionables  is  a  solitaire  or  nothing.  The  aesthetic  craze 
affects  our  business.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  once 
more  into  prominence  stones  of  an  odd  character,  or  which 
had  been  out  of  style  for  years.  Carbuncles,  for  instance, 
have  become  very  fashionable  of  late,  because  Mr.  Wilde 
wore  one  of  them  at  a  lecture.  Here  is  a  very  fine  one  which 
I  have  had  several  years.  It  will  easily  bring  me  now  four 
times  as  much  as  I  could  have  sold  it  for  four  months  ago. 
Cairngorm  stones,  such  as  the  Scottish  chiefs  used  to  wear 
in  the  hilts  of  their  claymores,  are  also  coming  in  again. 
Just  now  Egyptian  jewelry  is,  of  course,  fashionable  among 
those  who  can  afford  to  indulge  the  caprices  of  the  moment. 
Here  is  a  pretty  thing  in  that  style  made  from  a  smoked 
topaz — that  is,  a  topaz  which  is  clear  at  its  circumference, 
but  whose  interior  seems  filled  with  heavy  smoke.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  dark  portion  by  the  skilled  lapidary,  who 
cuts  it  into  a  dull  and  dusky  head — that  of  Isis  or  Cleo- 
patra— while  the  surrounding  parts  make  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  clear  violet  shade  of  the  stone  as  ordinarily  seen. 
The.  depending  bands,  you  observe,  as  also  those  crossing 
the  head  and  falling  over  the  forehead,  are  exquisitely  orna- 
mented with  stripes  containing  alternate  layers  of  small 
diamonds  and  rubies.  It  is  an  old  and  striking  piece  of 
jewelry;  but  that  is  an  advantage  in  these  days  when  the 
antique  in  everything  seems  to  be  so  much  valued  merely  for 
its  own  sake.  Those  delicate  lines  bordering  the  bands  are 
of  genuine  buhl  work.  The  gem  is  actually  inlaid  with  solid 
gold.  It  is  worth  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  now; 
but  when  Egypt  becomes  no  longer  a  fashionable  drawing- 
room  topic,  dealers  will  buy  it  in  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars." 

The  master  of  ceremonies  at  a  Saratoga  hotel  always 
asked  of  a  new  guest,  for  whom  he  was  about  to  make  it 
pleasant :  "  Shall  I  introduce  you,  sir,  to  a  porch  girl  or  a 
dancing  girl  ?  "  The  porch  girl,  it  is  said,  was  chosen  every 
time. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Speaking  recently  at  Norwich,  Cardinal  Manning  said 
that  last  year  he  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  General  Sir 
G.  Wolseley  at  a  public  dinner  in  London,  and  observed  that 
the  general  was  a  strict  total  abstainer. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  better  known  as  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  is 
just  passing  the  prime  of  life  and  enjoys  the  most  vigorous, 
robust  health.  She  lives  in  a  fine  house  near  London,  and 
is  fond  of  driving  a  team  of  spirited  chestnut  horses. 

Judge  Hilton,  who  refused  banker  Seligman  entertainment 
at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  at  Saratoga,  because  the  latter 
was  an  Israelite,  now  offers  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  exiles'  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  Hebrew  refugees. 
Several  gifts  and  subscriptions  by  Judge  Hilton  to  different 
Jewish  societies  have  already  been  refused. 

It  is  reported  from  Vienna  that  the  Empress  Euge'nie  has 
bought  the  chateau  and  park  of  Wasserberg,  in  Styria,  from 
Baron  von  Herzinger  for  sixty  thousand  pounds,  having 
quitted  England  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  attentions  which 
were  shown  Cetewayo.  She  is  not  at  all  delighted  with  her 
new  residence  near  Farnborough,  which  cost  a  large  sum. 

The  Marquis  de  Manzarffedo,  Due  de  Santona,  who  died 
recently,  was  the  richest  man  in  Spain.  His  fortune 
amounted  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Like  the  Astors  in 
New  York,  and  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Westminster  in 
London,  most  of  his  fortune  came  from  judicious  invest- 
ments in  land  in  the  capital.  The  Santona  possessions  in 
Madrid  are  enormous,  and  embrace  almost  all  the  fashion- 
able quarters. 

September  7th  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
when  he  was  able  to  present  to  his  tenantry  of  Upper  Teviot- 
dale  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  his  son's  son,  Lord 
Eskdail.  The  duke,  taking  in  hand  a  silver  flagon,  drank 
good  health  to  all  present.  Lord  Dalkeith  and  Lord  Eskdail 
also  pledged  the  company  in  their  turn.  The  loving  cup,  a 
good  old  Scotch  institution,  was  afterward  handed  round, 
and  the  healths  of  the  present  and  prospective  owners  of  the 
wide  domains  of  Buccleuch  were  duly  honored. 

Notwithstanding  his  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  the  heir  to 
the  premier  dukedom  of  England,  now  nearly  three  years  of 
age,  is  still  unable  to  see,  speak,  or  walk.  He  is  taken  to 
Littlehampton  daily,  and  bathed  in  the  sea,  and  is  the  object 
of  much  sympathetic  curiosity  among  the  people  of  that 
place,  by  whom  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  are  held 
in  highest  esteem.  The  unfortunate  child  is  heir  to  a  far 
larger  fortune  than  that  enjoyed  by  his  father,  splendid 
though  it  is;  for  he  will,  should  he  reach  middle  life,  in- 
herit property  of  immense  value  in  Sheffield,  of  which  the 
lease  has  to  fall  in. 

At  the  review  of  the  Fifth  German  Army  Corps,  near 
Breslau,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  in  her  hussar  uni- 
form, rode  past  at  the  head  of  the  splendid  regiment  of  hus- 
sars of  which  she  is  honorary  colonel.  She  wore  the  little 
hussar  cap,  with  its  long  plume,  and  the  black  jacket  with 
white  braid,  from  which  the  corps  is  called  the  Black  Hus- 
sars. A  short  habit  took  the  place  of  the  manly  garments  of 
the  other  officers,  and,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  princess  car- 
ried her  riding-whip  swordwise.  Like  all  other  command- 
ing officers,  she  took  her  place  at  the  right  side  of  the  Em- 
peror as  her  regiment  filed  past. 

"  Is  it  true,  colonel,"  a  friend  of  Colonel  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll  is  said  to  have  asked  the  other  day,  "that  you  keep  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  loose  in  an  unlocked  drawer  of 
your  desk  at  home,  so  that  your  children  may  help  them- 
selves without  stint  or  solicitation?"  "Certainly,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  I  believe  that  to  be  the  best  way  of  cultivating  in 
them  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  honor."  "  Well,  frankly, 
now,  colonel,  if  Brady  and  Dorsey  were  staying  over  night 
at  your  house,  would  you  leave  that  drawer  unlocked  ?"  But 
the  colonel's  only  answer  to  this  home-thrust  at  himself  and 
his  clients  was  "a  long  and  resonant  laugh." 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  now  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  is 
described  as  looking  scarcely  a  day  older  than  when,  on 
March  10th,  nineteen  years  ago,  she  stood  at  the  altar  by  the 
side  of  her  young  husband.  Nor  do  advancing  years  change, 
save  to  deepen  and  strengthen,  the  regard  and  affection  in 
which  she  is  held  by  the  people  of  England.  By  common 
consent  she  is  placed  beyond  the  region  of  criticism.  "  What 
the  prince  does  "  is  the  topic  of  free  discussion — praise  or 
blame — every  night  at  a  score  of  clubs  and  in  drawing- 
rooms  innumerable.  But  the  good  taste  of  "what  the  princess 
does  "  is  never  for  a  moment  called  into  question. 

When  Mrs.  Morse  first  went  to  Washington,  she  prepared 
to  make  the  calls  that  official  custom  imposes  on  members' 
wives,  and  very  early  in  the  list  came  the  wives  of  senators. 
Hon.  B.  K.Bruce,  now  register  of  the  treasury,  was  then  sena- 
tor, and  Mrs.  Morse  said  inquiringly  to  her  husband  :  "  I 
suppose  it  is  the  right  thing  to  include  Mrs.  Bruce."  "Cer- 
tainly," he  replied  ;  "  if  you  are  going  to  call  on  senators' 
wives,  why,  damn  it,  call  on  senators'  wives,  and  don't  make 
any  contemptible  distinctions."  So  she  made  the  call.  But 
when  Mrs.  Bruce,  a  handsome,  lady-like,  and  highly  edu- 
cated octoroon — who,  by  the  way,  was  socially  very  popular  at 
Atlantic  City  this  summer — returned  it,  two  or  three  super- 
cilious society  women  cut  Mrs.  Morse. 

Certainly  there  is  an  air  of  romance  and  of  tragedy  about 
the  story  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  who,  it  is  announced,  intends 
now  to  seek  election  to  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He 
began  life  as  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  possessor  of  the 
Kohinoor  and  other  almost  boundless  wealth.  After  ruinous 
wars  and  equally  ruinous  treaties,  he  now  bids  fair  to  close 
his  career  in  the  position  of  Squire  of  Elveden,  a  quiet  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman,  without  the  Kohinoor,  or  any  of  his 
former  vast  possessions,  save  an  annuity  from  the  govern- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
which,  by  his  luxurious  habits,  he  has  already  reduced  to 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  True,  he  has  pur- 
chased estates  and  built  magnificent  palaces  in  England, 
Elveden  Hall  having  cost  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  ; 
but,  by  act  of  Parliament,  all  these  must  be  sold  at  his  death, 
leaving  his  heir  only  the  name  and  the  memory  of  the  son  of 
the  "  Lion  of  the  Punjab." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    GIRLS    OF    GOTHAM. 


Their  Manners  and  Customs,  and  How  They  Amuse  Themselves. 


The  New  York  girl  has  been  more  maligned  by  the  Amer- 
ican press  than  any  other  creature  on  earth.  I  never  pick 
up  an  out-of-town  paper  without  seeing  some  glaringly  ab- 
surd story  about  her.  She  is  represented  as  dining  in  her 
chamber  at  midnight  in  company  with  a  handsome  footman  ; 
driving  a  four-in-hand  up  the  avenue  at  five  o'clock  ;  visiting 
the  gambling  hells  with  a  male  escort  at  an  uncommonly  late 
hour,  concealing  her  identity  behind  a  thick  veil;  taking 
naughty  peeps  at  wild  French  balls  ;  climbing  into  the  rear 
windows  at  night  after  some  "giddy  pranks''  (ye  gods!); 
having  her  face  enameled  by  an  old  hag  who  formerly  at- 
tended the  Empress  Eugenie;  indulging  in  clandestine  meet- 
ing with  a  bogus  count  (this  is  a  very  popular  one  in  New 
England,  where  counts  are  abhorred) ;  competing  with  her 
girlish  friends  for  a  prize  offered  on  the  quiet  to  the  maiden 
who  can  show  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  salacious  club  men ;  riding  bicycles  in  fascinating 
costumes  in  a  school  where  their  admirers  are  permitted  to 
view  them  from  a  gallery  ;  taking  lessons  in  the  manly  art 
of  wrestling  from  a  charming  and  dangerously  beautiful 
"professor;"  holding  high-jinks  in  the  parlor  after  the  old 
folks  have  gone  to  bed,  and  heaven  only  knows  what  not. 
How  mightily  a  man  will  be  undeceived  who  approaches  a 
New  York  girl  under  the  impression  that  she  is  the  sort  of 
creature  that  the  pleasing  little  stories  and  anecdotes  float- 
ing about  in  the  rural  press  would  indicate.  It  seems  incred- 
ible to  a  man  who  has  always  lived  here  that  such  infernal 
rot  should  ever  get  into  type,  and  the  only  way  to  account 
for  it  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  men  who  write  the  stuff 
have  mixed  the  New  York  girl  up  with  her  unfortunate  sister 
who  has  sunk  into  sin  for  a  living.  Even  then  the  paragraphs 
are  untrue,  because  almost  none  of  the  fast  women  here  are 
native  New  Yorkers.  The  police  department  in  counting  them 
up  a  short  time  ago  (there  were  seven  thousand,  more's  the 
pity)  asserted  that  the  number  who  were  natives  of  the  city 
was  infinitesimal.  I  never  met  one  who  was  born  here, 
though  there  are  many  who  came  here  when  very  young  and 
slipped  under  the  wheels  at  an  early  age  ;  but  natives  are 
few,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  a  woman  falls  she  feels 
that  she  must  get  away  from  home.  That  the  extraordinary 
things  credited  to  the  New  York  girl  are  intended  for  her 
unfortunate  sister  is  possible,  for  the  city  boasts  the  wildest 
and  wickedest  lot  of  these  devils  in  the  land. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  too,  the  men  who  accompany 
these  women,  and  make  Rome  howl  from  sun-down  to  dawn, 
are  invariably  out-of-town  visitors.  A  New  York  man — by 
which  I  mean  a  man  who  has  some  standing  in  society  and 
is  known  to  respectable  people — would  not  ruin  his  chances 
by  whirling  around  in  the  sinuous  measures  of  the  pump- 
handle  waltz  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  fast  dance-houses  of 
the  city,  in  the  arms  of  a  dear  despoiler.  He  will  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  floor,  and  look  and  talk,  but  he  rigidly 
leaves  the  dancing  to  the  gentleman  from  out  of  town.  So 
it  is  seldom  that  the  New  Yorker  finds  himself  smashing 
gas-lamps,  clubbing  hack-drivers,  holding  up  telegraph  poles, 
losing  his  valuables,  and  fighting  policemen  ;  while  the  vis- 
itor is  constantly  having  that  sort  of  "  a  good  time,"  and  his 
companion  is  invariably  dressed  with  lavish  extravagance, 
and  can  drink  as  much  as  he,  though  she  is  but  a  weak  and 
worldly  woman.  I  presume  that  the  befuddled  visitor  con- 
cludes, after  he  has  soaked  his  head  in  cold  water  for  a 
couple  of  days,  that  the  creature  was  a  fair  sample  of  the 
New  York  girl,  and  he  straightway  begins  to  indite  para- 
graphs for  the  suburban  papers  with  the  double  effect  of 
easing  his  troubled  soul  and  refilling  his  depleted  purse. 
Thus  are  the  New  York  girls  supposed  to  be  wild,  reckless 
of  action,  fond  of  exhibiting  physical  points  at  the  expense 
of  modesty,  and  delightfully  loose  in  general.  The  idea  of 
a  respectable  young  women  acting  in  the  hoydenish  manner 
accredited  to  her  is  so  preposterous  as  to  be  grotesque. 

No  girl  ever  drives  up  the  avenue  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Few,  if  any,  are  expert  enough  to  get  along  in 
the  bowling  crush  of  teams,  and  no  one  tries,  as  it  is  bad 
form  for  a  woman  to  drive  in  New  York,  except  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  village  cart  and  pony  are  not  altogether  con- 
demned, if  there  is  a  groom  along  and  the  driving  is  confined 
to  the  park.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  any  woman  to 
get  inside  the  doors  of  our  best  card  and  baccarat  places, 
and  a  girl  might  as  well  throw  up  all  hopes  of  social  position 
if  she  puts  her  foot  within  the  Academy  when  a  French  ball 
is  on.  As  for  climbing  in  a  back  window,  the  feat  would  be 
impossible  where  the  blocks  are  solidly  built  as  they  are  in 
New  York,  and  no  girl  ever  had  her  face  enameled  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  That  pleasing  proof  of  insanity  is 
left  to  fiassee  and  ambitious  old  women.  The  idea  of  a  num- 
ber of  girls  exhibiting  their  feet  and  ankles  to  lascivious  club 
men  is  indeed  truly  beautiful,  and  is  only  equaled  by  the 
picture  of  them  astride  the  lithe-limbed  bicycle,  or  in  the 
muscular  embraces  of  a  wrestling  pugulist.  All  rot  of  the 
most  transparent  kind. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  girl  in  the  whole  country — not  even 
excepting  the  firmest  oi  straight-laced  New  Englanders — is 
half  so  carefully  guarded  as  the  New  York  girl  of  to-day. 
She  is  watched  with  the  most  elaborate  care,  and  cultivates 
a  reticent  manner  that  places  her  in  the  foremost  row  of 
discreet  womanhood.  In  particular  are  the  street  manners 
of  New  York  girls  and  women  admirable.  Men  who  yield 
a  seat  in  a  car  or  stage  to  a  lady  here  are  often  incensed  be- 
cause the  only  acknowledgment  is  a  haughty  and  almost 
imperceptible  inclination  of  the  head.  But  the  seat  is  the 
woman's  by  right,  and  a  little  reflection  will  show  any  man 
that  in  a  vast  city,  full  of  presumptuous  fools  and  conceited 
cockneys,  a  reticent  and  reserved  manner  is  the  only  safe- 
guard. The  same  woman,  in  noticing  a  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance on  the  street,  will  greet  him  with  the  frankest  of  smiles 
and  the  most  cordial  manner  in  the  world.  Young  women 
are  not  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  alone  by  the  vast  majority 
of  parents.  They  must  be  accompanied  by  a  friend  or  a 
maid,  if  the  distance  is  only  half  a  block.  Of  course,  she 
never  ventures  into  the  street  after  dark  without  a  male 
escort,  and  few  girls  will  drive  with  men  even  at  five  o'clock, 
unless  the  couple  is  engaged  to  be  married.  There  will  be 
fewer  girls  driving  than  ever  this  year,  and  a  girl  perched 
on  top  of  a  huge  yellow  dog-cart  will  be  a  much  rarer  sight 


than  formerly.  In  the  landeau  or  victoria,  with  her  mother, 
is  the  proper  place  for  her.  She  goes  nowhere  of  an  evening 
without  a  chaperone,  except  to  Wallack's  or  Daly's  theatres, 
and  then  there  must  be  no  cabs  in  going  to  and  from  the 
theatre.  The  fashion  is  becoming  more  and  more  general 
to  allow  unmarried  women  to  visit  the  play  only  in  theatre 
parties,  when  there  can  be  chaperones  and  mammas  without 
great  inconvenience. 

This  fashion,  if  it  goes  much  further,  will  end  in  the  re- 
modeling of  some  of  the  more  fashionable  theatres  after  the 
London  plan,  so  that  boxes  will  be  plentiful.  It  was  a  very 
popular  form  of  entertainment  last  year  to  give  a  theatre 
party  followed  by  a  supper  at  the  Brunswick,  and  it  was  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  four  distinct  parties  in  the  boxes  and 
one  or  two  in  the  stalls  on  the  first  night.  It  makes  a  brill- 
iant-looking audience,  but  it  induces  untold  profanity  and 
severe  strictures  on  American  manners.  The  worst  instance 
of  the  year  was  the  first  night  of  "  La  Belle  Russe"  at  Wal- 
lack's. There  were  half  a  dozen  parties  of  from  six  to  four- 
teen, all  more  or  less  known  to  each  other,  and  there  was 
such  an  incessant  chatter,  and  flutter,  and  flurry,  that  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  —the  genial  and  polite  Mr.  Lester 
Wallack  himself— felt  obliged  to  admit  to  several  bosom 
friends  that  "  it  was  most  devilishly  apparent,  don'tchew- 
know,  me  boy."  Members  of  a  theatre  party  are  usually 
amused,  and  there  are  often  appetites  for  the  supper,  but 
there  are  no  chances  for  a  tete-a-tete,  and  this  is  of  course 
pleasing  to  the  mammas  who  employ  all  devices,  fair  and 
foul,  to  avoid  putting  their  daughters  in  such  a  position  that 
a  private  and  personal  chat  with  a  young  man  is  possible. 

The  manners  of  society  girls  to-day  are  severe.  The 
gushing  era  has  passed  by,  and  the  "  thoughtful  and  occa- 
sionally vivacious  "  era  has  arrived.  They  talk  about  every- 
thing, and  hold  their  heads  well  up  in  the  air.  The  girl 
who  looks  shy,  droops  her  head,  or  lowers  her  eyes  when 
addressed  by  a  man  is  voted  very  bad  form ;  and,  as  the  car- 
riage is  very  upright,  the  prevailing;  manner  of  society  girls 
is  charmingly  frank  and  earnest.  I  call  this  a  big  improve- 
ment over  the  maidenly  simper  that  formerly  prevailed.  It 
is  difficult  to  analyze  the  subtile  delicacies  that  make  a 
woman  fashionable  and  in  proper  form.  One  thing  I  notice  is 
the  custom  of  iteration  which  most  girls  cultivate.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  say  to  a  girl :  "  It  is  very  warm,"  she  does 
not  smile,  and  simper:  "Perfectly  dreadful.  I  never  suf- 
fered so  in  my  life,"  or,  "  I'm  quite  consumed,"  but  she  looks 
at  you  expressively,  and  says,  with  the  same  emphasis  that 
you  have  used :  "  Yes ;  it  is  very  warm."  Again,  you  say : 
"  Mrs.  Brown's  death  was  a  great  shock."*  The  answer  will 
not  be  a  sudden  burst  of  adjectives  expressing  her  grief,  nor 
will  she  say:  "It's  so  dreadful !"  but  the  simple  formula: 
"  Her  death  was  indeed  a  great  shock."  I  find  it  difficult  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  fully ;  but  in  general  the  conversation 
of  a  New  York  girl  is  simple  in  language  and  profound  in 
accent.  It  is  the  craze  for  the  English  which  does  her  the 
greatest  harm.  In  her  struggle  to  get  the  English  accent, 
she  lays  herself  open  to  ridicule.  She  is  guilty  of  calling 
street-cars  "trams,"  and  says  such  things  as  "  I  cawnt  dance 
any  more,"  or  "  I  can't  dawnce  any  more,"  combining  the 
American  and  English  in  a  most  hybrid  and  enervating  way. 

In  the  way  of  fun,  New  York  girls  have  everything  from 
prayer-rugs  to  fencing ;  but  always  within  the  strictest  bounds 
of  propriety.  The  prayer-rugs  are  genuine  importations 
from  the  East,  and  have  most  of  them  been  used  by  Moham- 
medans. The  fashion  is  not  new,  but  it  has  been  revived  of 
late,  until  no  girl  considers  her  chamber  furnished  unless 
one  of  these  heavily  woven,  heart-shaped  little  rugs  lies  at  her 
bedside.  They  fence  to  a  limited  extent.  Colonel  Monstery, 
who  was  in  San  Francisco  some  years  ago,  and  may  still  be 
remembered  there,  has  several  classes  at  young  ladies' 
houses.  They  fence  with  the  single  stick,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  up  and  down  movements.  "It  doesn't  pay  to  have 
them  thrust,"  said  the  colonel  the  other  day,  "  because  as  soon 
as  one  of  them  makes  a  pass  they  both  run  away."  But  lawn- 
tennis  is  their  great  field,  and  New  York  girls  rank  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  expert  players.  There  are  private  tennis 
courts  wherever  the  grounds  will  admit  it,  and  the  armories 
of  the  city  are  utilized  to  the  utmost  by  tennis  clubs.  There 
is  great  rivalry  among  the  girls,  not  only  in  point  of  skill, 
but  costume.  They  look  stunning,  in  snug-fitting  Jerseys 
and  short  skirts,  and  move  as  gracefully  as  when  roller- 
skating.  The  number  of  horsewomen  in  New  York  never 
fails  to  astonish  strangers.  The  riding  habits  are  made  by 
tailors,  and  are  marvels  of  close  fitting,  and  the  horses  are 
full-blooded.  The  girls  ride  well,  and  there  is  no  prettier 
sight  than  a  company  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  scamper- 
ing through  the  park  at  a  furious  pace  in  the  early  morning, 
with  a  squad  of  sedate  grooms  in  the  rear. 

At  home  the  New  York  girl  plays  the  piano  a  little  and 
the  harp,  banjo,  or  violin  a  good  deal — that  is,  the  last  three 
instruments,  and  particularly  the  violin,  are  throwing  the 
piano  into  the  shade.  The  piano  is  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  Wagner  enthusiasts,  who  form  an  extensive  and  exclusive 
clique,  and  are  known  personally  as  "  Parsifals."  The  New 
York  girl  is  also  wildly  enthusiastic  in  matters  of  art,  from 
Kensington  embroidery  to  Bartholdi  statues.  She  paints  on 
everything — silk,  velvet,  marble,  tiles,  placques,  walls,  wood, 
stone,  dress  materials,  hosiery,  furniture,  and  her  enthusiasm 
for  working  in  clay  is  great.  She  seldom  or  never  produces 
anything  from  the  plastic  mud,  but  her  soul  soars,  and  she  is 
enabled  to  wear  a  square  pasteboard  cap  and  a  huge  bib 
with  Queen  Elizabeth  shoulder-puffs.  Then,  too,  she  is  a 
prodigious  worker  at  private  theatricals,  charades,  and  dumb- 
crambo — if  that's  the  way  it's  spelled.  In  private  theatricals 
no  end  of  trouble  is  taken,  and  money  is  lavished  in  the  most 
reckless  manner.  Scenes  are  painted,  temporary  stages 
erected  in  ball-rooms,  orchestras  employed,  and  skilled  dra- 
matic teachers  retained  for  weeks.  The  most  elaborate  tab- 
leaux are  given  with  a  richness  of  costuming  never  ap- 
proached on  the  professional  stage.  Then  there  are  the 
dances  of  the  F.  C.  D.  C,  and  the  Patriarch's,  Mrs.  Irvin's, 
and  Mrs.  Barlowe's  dancing  classes,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  societies  and  socials.  Then  if  the  girl  is  old  enough  she 
may  carry  a  crimson  parasol  and  drive  to  the  races  (duly 
chaperoned)  on  one  of  the  brightest  drags,  surrounded  by 
men  and  stared  at  by  the  vulgar  throng. 

The  New  York  girl  leads  a  busy  life,  and,  on  the  whole, 
rather  a  happy  one,  and  taken  all  in  all  she  is  about  as 
charming  as  any  other  girl  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

New  York,  September  27,  1882.  Flaneur, 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


The  following  description  of  a  bicycle  is  rather  rough  on 
the  wheel-man :  "  The  bicycle  is  a  slender,  graceful,  and 
altogether  harmless  arrangement,  chiefly  composed  of  two 
wheels,  turned  by  two  cranks,  one  of  which  is  seated  on  a 
little  saddle,  and  operates  the  machine  with  his  feet." 


A  colored  porter  in  a  Louisville  store  asked  the  proprietor 
for  a  day's  leave  of  absence.  "  What's  up  now  ?  "  "  Dai's 
a  niggah  gwine  ter  git  married,  and  I  oughter  be  present  ter 
see  him  fru."  "  Who  is  this  colored  man  at  whose  wedding 
you  have  to  be  present  ? "  "  I'se  de  niggah,  boss." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Up  at  Trenton  Falls,  recently,  was  a  married  lady,  whom 
we  will  call  Mrs.  Spriggins.  She  had  her  little  child  with 
her,  which  could  toddle  about,  and  was  venturesome,  and 
caused  her  great  anxiety  in  the  absence  of  Spriggins.  She 
remarked  to  a  friend  :  "  I  wouldn't  have  that  child  to  fall 
over  the  precipice  and  get  killed  for  anything,  because  I 
would  never  hear  the  last  of  it  from  Spriggins." 

It  was  at  the  shore.  A  gentleman  was  chatting  on  his 
cottage  porch  with  two  or  three  guests.  His  pretty  daughter 
comes  up  from  the  beach,  first  out  of  the  surf.  "  Oh,  papa ! " 
she  exclaimed,  "  only  think,  I  was  nearly  drown<fef."  Papa, 
turning  pathetically  to.his  friends  :  "  By  the  powers,  gentle- 
men, do  you  hear  that  ?  I  have  spent  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  on  that  girl's  education,  and  to-day  she  was 
nearly  Arovi-aded." — Progress. 

"  What  have  you  that's  good  ?  "  said  a  hungry  traveler,  as 
he  seated  himself  at  table  d'hote  at  a  Salt  Lake  City  hotel. 
"Oh,"  said  the  waiter,  "we've  roast  beef,  roast  mutton,  roast 
pork,  and  broiled  curlews."  "  What's  a  curlew  ? "  said  the 
traveler.  "  Why,  a  bird — something  like  a  snipe."  "  Could 
it  fly?"  "Yes."  "  Did  it  have  wings  ?  "  "Yes."  "Then  I 
don't  want  any  curlew.  Anything  that  had  wings  and  could 
fly,  and  didn't  leave  this  country,  I  don't  want  for  my  din- 
ner."—Hotel  Mail.  

You  know  these  little  spindles  made  of  an  upright  wire 
about  eight  inches  long,  sharp  at  one  end,  and  set  in  a  base 
of  iron?  People  have  them  on  desks  to  put  papers  and  let- 
ters on.  And  the  other  day  a  gentleman  who  left  a  silk  hat 
on  a  chair  in  an  office  chanced  to  see  one  of  those  spindles 
on  a  desk,  and  put  it  under  the  hat ;  and  the  fellow  who 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  stroll  in,  and,  apparently 
by  accident,  sit  down  upon  that  hat  and  smash  it,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  exercised  fearfully  bad  judgment. 
— Boston  Post. 

Almost  every  year  some  town  is  afflicted  with  the  yellow 
fever.  Not  long  since  a  fair  was  gotten  up  in  Texas  for  the 
benefit  of  the  yellow  fever  sufferers  at  Brownsville.  Every- 
body, regardless  of  social  status,  attended,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  some  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  never 
afterward  recognized  each  other  on  the  streets,  became  ac- 
quainted at  the  fair.  Among  others,  Pinkeye  Bill,  who  used 
to  drive  a  street-car,  was  introduced  to  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  most  aristocratic  families  in  Austin.  "I  am  glad  it  is 
the  yellow  fever  they  have  got  down  in  Brownsville,"  said 
Pinkeye  Bill.  "  Why  are  you  glad  the  sufferers  have  got  the 
yellow  fever?"  queried  the  young  lady.  "  Because,  if  they 
had  Asiatic  cholera,  I  would  not  get  into  decent  society  but 
once  every  seventeen  years." — Texas  Sif tings. 

Three  years  ago  a  summer  boarder,  while  straying  along 
the  bed  of  a  stream  that  had  been  left  partially  bare  by  ex- 
cessive drought,  discovered  lying  upon  the  sand  a  conchifer- 
our  mollusk — inilg.  clam — which  seemed  to  be  in  the  last 
gasp  from  exhaustion  and  thirst.  The  kind-hearted  stranger, 
pitying  the  sore  strait  of  the  unhappy  bivalve,  at  once  took 
it  up  and  cast  it  into  a  deep  part  of  the  stream,  and  then 
went  his  way,  speedily  forgetting  the  incident.  A  week  ago, 
however,  as  he  was  enjoying  his  vacation,  and  sitting  near 
the  spot  where  the  above  described  event  took  place,  he  per- 
ceived a  clam  laboriously  climbing  out  of  the  water  and 
dragging  itself  over  the  sand.  Arrived,  with  much  exertion, 
at  the  feet  of  the  observer,  the  clam  opened  its  shell  and  dis- 
closed a  pearl  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  which  the  gentleman  did 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate.  Thereupon  the  clam,  smiling 
clear  around  to  its  back  hinge,  returned  to  the  water  and  dis- 
appeared with  a  gurgle  of  satisfaction.  This  affecting  inci- 
dent, besides  showing  that  even  the  humblest  works  of  crea- 
tion are  capable  of  noble  emotions,  teaches  us  the  fine  moral 
that  we  should  always  be  kind  to  animals. — Boston  Journal 

"  I  am  cutting  my  corns." 

As  the  words  floated  out  upon  the  soft  air  of  a  June  after- 
noon, and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Berwick  Hetherington,  who 
was  swinging  lazily  in  a  hammock  that  hung  beneath  the 
larches,  he  smiled  the  cold,  cynical  smile  he  had  learned  in 
Kenosha,  and  then  he  raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and  fell 
out  of  the  hammock. 

The  noise  attracted  Eulalie  McGirlygirt's  attention,  and 
she  came  to  the  window,  holding  a  shoe  in  her  hand.  Lean- 
ing out  over  the  casement,  she  was  about  to  offer  words  of 
condolence  and  sympathy  to  Berwick,  when  her  foot  slipped, 
and  the  loud  crash  of  furniture  which  followed  so  startled  the 
girl  that  she  dropped  the  shoe. 

******** 

"  Will  this  patient  ever  recover?"  asked  a  visitor  at  a  noted 
insane  asylum. 

"  It  is  a  hopeless  case,"  replied  the  physician.  "  He  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  nearly  two  years  ago,  dreadfully 
mangled,  and  when  his  health  was  restored  reason  had  fled. 
His  one  idea  is  that  the  court  house  is  falling  on  him." 

******** 

"  We  have  kept  the  secret  well,  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Girlygirt  to  Eulalie,  one  summer  afternoon. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "But  do  you  know  that  I  have 
never  worn  the  shoe  since  that  day?" 

"  How  foolishly  notional  you  are,  darling,"  said  the  mother. 
"  You  might  at  least  give  it  to  some  poor  family  who  have 
no  home  to  protect  them  from  the  cold." 

"  No,"  answered  the  girl.     "  It  is  a  sacred  relic,  an 
always  keep  it  to  remind  me  of  one  who  might  ha 
husband." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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Herman  A.  Kellum  is  the  regular  Democratic  nominee  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Sacramento.  Mr.  Herman  A.  Kellum  is  a  teacher  in  Saint 
Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Academy.  Mr.  Herman  A.  Kel- 
lum will  not  be  elected  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Sacramento,  and  ought  not  to  be. 
We  presume  from  his  name  that  this  person  is  a  German 
Romanist,  and  in  that  connection  we  beg  to  print  the  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  an  Eastern  paper,  showing  the  tendency 
and  drift  of  German  Romanism  as  to  our  free  public  schools. 
Let  the  German  liquor-dealers  paste  it  in  the  tops  of  their 
smoking-caps  for  easy  reference.  To  raise  a  generation  of 
Roman  Catholic  Dutchmen,  who  will  jealously  guard  the 
privilege  of  drinking  lager  beer  on  Sunday,  seems  to  be  the 
leading  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Central  Society  of  Mil- 
waukee.    Dunder  und  blitzen  ! 

Milwaukee,  September  27. — The  German  Roman  Catholic  Cen- 
tral Society  adopted  in  to-day's  meeting  the  following  :  "All  members 
of  the  Central  Society  are  in  duty  bound  to  send  their  children  to  Cath- 
olic parochial  schools  only,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Catholic  to  con- 
tribute to  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  parochial  schools  and 
the  colleges  of  the  Catholic  Church.  All  Catholics  should  assist  the 
clergy  in  providing  for  the  Catholic  education  of  their  children,  so  that 
a  generation  of  Catholics  may  be  raised  who  will  jealously  guard  their 
rights  and  privileges."  The  same  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the 
organization  of  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  electing  candidates  to  po- 
litical offices  who  will  protect  the  Catholics  in  their  constitutional  rights 
to  unimpaired  religious  worship.  Resolutions  against  prohibition  were 
concurred  in.  H.  J.  Spaunherst,  of  St.  Louis,  was  reelected  president. 
Also,  a  vice-president  for  each  State,  including  A.  Boppert,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  California. 

At  a  railroad  banquet  in  New  York,  once,  the  toast  was 
proposed,  "An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  to  be 
responded  to  by  Dean  Richmond.  After  an  eloquent  and 
witty  speech,  in  which  he  recited  the  vexations  of  railroad 
politics,  the  difficulties  he  found  in  the  lobby,  the  treacher- 
ies and  ingratitude  of  politicians,  he  came  to  the  end  of  his 
remarks  by  defining  an  honest  man.  He  said  :  "  An  honest 
man  is  the  damned  rascal  who  will  stay  bought."  Tested  by 
this  rule,  we  just  wonder  what  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
people  think  of  the  Honorable  Morris  M.  Estee,  late  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 


The  Territorial  Enterprise,  commenting  upon  the  rail- 
road question  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  Nevada,  says  : 

There  is  no  violent  demand  that  freights  and  fares  shall  be  cut  down 
one-half,  whether  the  business  will  permit  of  such  reduction  or  not. 
There  is  no  passionate  clamor  for  regulating  the  transportation  business 
on  the  basis  of  so  much  interest — say  three  per  cent,  per  annum— upon 
the  capital  of  the  railroad  companies,  less  operating  expenses.  There 
is  no  echo  to  the  communistic  yell  in  the  Eureka  platlorm  for  certain 
things  to  be  done,  failing  in  which  officials  and  legislators  are  to  be  held 
up  to  "  lasting  scorn  and  execration."  None  of  this  kind  of  nonsense 
finds  a  place  in  the  Democratic  county  platform.  We  have  only  in  its 
place  the  declaration  which  favors  ' '  such  legislation  regarding  railroads 
and  other  corporations  within  this  State,  as  circumstances  from  time  to 
time  show  to  be  necessary  to  bring  them  on  an  equality  with  all  other 
interests  of  the  State."  The  efforts  of  certain  agitators  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  make  a  great  hullabaloo  over  the  railroad  question  in 
Nevada  do  not  amount  to  much  in  the  face  of  a  resolution  in  a  Demo- 
cratic convention,  which  alone  invokes  the  spirit  of  justice. 

Mr.  Irish,  of  Iowa,  who  recently  purchased  the  Oakland 
Times,  and  who  will  make  it  a,  if  not  the,  leading  Dem- 
ocratic journal  of  California,  says  that  Iowa  had  the  railroad 
fever  to  the  extent  that  citizens  would  not  aid  to  extinguish 
railroad  property,  depots,  and  buildings  when  on  fire,  so 
intense  was  the  prejudice  and  so  hostile  the  feeling  toward 
railroad  corporations.  Now  the  best  sentiment  prevails,  and 
the  railroads  throughout  the  State  are  working  in  harmony 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  It  will  be  so  in  Califor- 
nia in  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues, a  few  lawyers  whom  the  railroad  has  omitted  to 
retain,  a  few  journals  to  which  the  railroad  has  refused 
blackmail,  and  a  few  noisy  and  clamorous  blackguards  whom 
the  corporations  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  silence  by 
coin — as  soon  as  these  people  have  found  their  efforts  una- 
vailing in  a  business  direction,  they  will  subside,  and  will 
withdraw  to  their  holes.  Snakes  of  railroad  wisdom,  owls 
of  omniscient  intelligence,  persistent,  barking  prairie-dogs 
of  the  press  and  stump,  will  all  again  burrow  in  harmony  to- 
gether, and  silence  and  peace  will  prevail  again  in  the  State. 


Some  one  asked  us  what  Higgins  and  Gannon  would  do  if 
temperance  politics  gained  the  ascendency  in  this  State. 
Our  belief  is  that  they  would  join  the  party  ;  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  four  years  from  now  Bill  Higgins  is  run- 
ning the  prohibition  party,  from  his  headquarters  in  a  Qua- 
ker dairy  ;  Peter  Hopkins  running  for  Sheriff,  from  a  tem- 
perance coffee-saloon  ;  or  Chris  Buckley  and  Jim  Gannon 
parading  the  Army  of  Salvation  as  grand  marshals,  with 
Hallelujah  Cox  in  advance,  acting  as  full  band,  singing  tem- 
perance songs. 

The  Republican  party  is  everywhere  in  revolt  against  cor- 
rupt leaders.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
leadership  of  Don  Cameron  has  secured  its  certain  defeat. 
The  Democracy  will  carry  Pennsylvania.  In  New  York,  the 
arrogant  and  insolent  conduct  of  Roscoe  Conkling  has 
stamped  a  convention  with  fraud,  and  driven  Judge  Folger 
to  an  unsatisfactory  apology  for  being  its  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. In  California,  the  machine,  through  fraud  and  vio- 
lence at  the  San  Francisco  primaries,  gave-the  nomination 
to  Morris  M.  Estee — a  nomination  not  unfit  to  have  been 
made  if  it  had  been  made  fitly.  Against  Mr.  Estee  we  make 
no  other,  and  we  can  make  no  worse,  indictment  than  that 
he  has  been  dishonestly  nominated,  and  that  he  is  not  inno- 
cent of  participation  in  the  scandalous  practices  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  secure  the  nomination  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State.  A  nomination  so 
obtained  is  not  a  nomination  in  any  honest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  Roman  candidate  stood  in  the  forum  clad  in 
white.  Mr.  Estee's  candidacy  came  from  the  slums.  Mr. 
Estee  is  not  so  great  nor  so  respectable  a  man  as  Judge  Fol- 
ger, of  New  York,  yet  the  New  York  Times,  the  Tribune, 
and  the  Post,  all  oppose  his  election,  because  he  was  dishon- 
estly nominated  ;  and  Judge  Folger  is  not  charged  with  per- 
sonal cognizance  of  the  villainy  that  gave  him  the  nomina- 
tion, yet  the  ablest  journals  and  the  best  Republicans  in  New 
York  think  his  defeat  and  the  election  of  a  Democratic  gov- 


ernor to  be  desirable.  George  William  Curtis  writes  as 
follows.  We  ask  our  readers  to  substitute  for  "Folger" 
"Estee,"  and  for  "New  York"  "  California,"  and  seriously 
consider  whether  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  society,  as 
well  as  of  the  Republican  party,  does  not  demand  the  de- 
feat of  Morris  M.  Estee  : 

Judge  Folger's  ability  and  character  are  not  in  question,  but  his  nom- 
ination is.  That  nomination  was  procured  by  the  combined  power  of 
fraud  and  patronage,  and  to  support  it  at  the  polls  is  to  acquiesce  in 
fraud  and  patronage  as  legitimate  foices  in  a  nominating  convention. 
Every  good  citizen  is  bound  to  resist  to  the  utmost  such  wrong  to  free 
institutions,  and  the  only  effectual  way  in  which  voters  can  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  corrupt  and  debasing  rule  of  the  machine  is  the  de- 
feat of  its  candidates.  I  believe  this  will  be  done  decisively  by  the  Re- 
publican voters  of  New  York  and  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  election  this 
autumn.  They  will  see  their  party  defeated  rather  than  to  have  fraud 
and  corruption  of  patronage  triumphant.  The  events  in  both  States 
show  that  no  graver  political  peril  now  confronts  the  country  than  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  party  by  unscrupulous  cabals,  which  bribe 
with  public  employment,  and  pay  their  way  by  filching  from  the  public 
treasury.  This  is  an  evil  which  will  end  in  violence  unless  conclusively 
rebuked  by  the  people  at  the  polls. 


Governor  Booth  and  John  M.  Swift,  Esq.,  make  three 
speeches  at  Humboldt.  The  last  one  is  to-night;  and  the 
steamer  is  delayed  a  day  to  bring  them  down.  It  is  quite 
surprising  how  these  monopolies  hate  one  another.  The 
steam  monopoly  keeps  its  ship  a  day  over  to  accommodate 
Booth  and  Swift,  while  they  pitch  into  and  abuse  the  rail- 
road monopoly. 


A  correspondent  writing  September  9th,  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  about  that  relic  which  has  been  the  jest  of  every  hu- 
morist from  Artemus  Ward  to  Mark  Twain — the  Washing- 
ton monument — says  :  "  To-day  the  workmen  were  laying 
the  blocks  which  make  the  height  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  feet.  The  stones  are  each  two  feet  in  perpendicular 
diameter,  and  three  tiers  can  be  laid  each  week.  The  monu- 
ment will  therefore  be  raised  about  a  foot  higher  every  day 
for  the  next  two  months.  The  plan  is  to  build  at  least  fifty 
additional  feet  before  cold  weather.  The  work  proceeds  very 
quietly  and  scientifically.  The  blocks  are  cut  at  the  base  of 
the  column,  and  carried  to  the  summit  in  a  strong  elevator, 
which  slides  up  and  down  the  great  dark  funnel  which  ex- 
tends in  one  smooth  abyss  from  the  summit  to  the  ground. 
It  is  probably,  even  now,  the  highest  elevator  in  existence 
outside  of  mining  shafts,  and  as  it  consists  of  a  simple  plat- 
form the  trip  is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  a  nervous  person. 
The  winding  staircase  is,  however,  not  an  improvement  in 
this  respect  on  the  hoist.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fatigue  of 
mounting  and  descending  five  hundred  steps,  the  stairs  look 
fragile,  if  they  are  not,  and  the  glimpses  of  light  one  catches 
in  the  prevailing  obscurity  are  not  reassuring,  as  they  dis- 
close the  fatal  depths  into  which  he  would  be  precipitated  by 
a  false  step.  It  is  exciting  to  watch  a  laborer  stand  on  the 
newly  placed  block,  and,  swinging  the  huge  wooden  mallet 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  pound  the  stone  into  its  exact 
position.  Were  it  not  for  the  netting,  this  step  in  the  work 
would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and,  as  it  is,  good  nerves 
are  necessary.  This  horizontal  netting  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant features  of  the  work.  It  is  made  of  strong  rope,  and  is 
stretched  out  from  and  surrounds  the  sides  of  the  shaft  to 
a  distance  of  nearly  ten  feet.  To  afford  greater  security,  it  is 
bent  slightly  upward  from  the  horizontal,  so  as  to  throw 
backward  toward  the  stonework  any  weight  falling  upon  its 
surface.  The  net  has  already  saved  one  life,  and  its  value  as 
the  monument  reaches  still  more  giddy  heights  than  that 
now  attained  will  constantly  increase.  At  times  the  wind 
sweeps  over  the  summit  with  terrific  force.  A  young  man 
whom  I  saw  there  was  working  on  the  edge  one  windy  day, 
when  the  wind  caught  him  right  off  his  feet  and  flung  him 
over  the  brink  of  the  monument.  He  landed  in  the  net, 
held  on,  and  so  was  saved.  On  our  asking  him  how  it  felt,  he 
replied  :  '  I  remembered  that  the  netting  was  under  me.  I 
fell  about  six  feet  before  I  struck.  You  see,  we  don't  move 
up  the  net  till  we  build  about  eight  or  ten  feet  of  wall.  When 
I  hit  the  net  I  grabbed  the  meshes,  and  they  pulled  me  up.' 
The  netting  is  comparatively  a  recent  device,  and  is  very  in- 
geniously constructed,  under  designs  patented  by  the  master 
mechanic.  None  was  in  use  while  the  old  part  of  the  shaft 
was  building,  and  its  absence  cost  the  life  of  not  only  a  man, 
but  of  an  adventurous  cat,  which  ascended  the  winding 
staircase  one  night  soon  after  work  on  the  monument  had 
been  resumed.  For  some  reason  the  cat  tumbled  over  the 
edge,  and  fell  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  to  the  ground. 
In  her  flight  she  spread  her  tail  and  legs,  and  landed  without 
vital  injury.  She  broke  one  leg,  however,  and  in  this  disabled 
condition,  while  limping  away,  was  attacked  by  a  watch-dog, 
which  is  kept  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  and  was  killed.  She 
now  lies  in  state  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  she 
divides  attention  with  the  skeleton  of  the  mastodon  and  the 
cage  of  snakes  as  the  cat  which  fell  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  in  safety,  only  to  be  worried  to  death  by  a  dog." 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union. 


"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howells,  a  sister  of  Larkin  Meade,  the 
sculptor,"  writes  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway  in  a  recent  letter,  "ar- 
rived in  London  and  settled  themselves  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, in  the  pleasant  house  just'  vacated  by  Mrs.  Procter, 
widow  of  Barry  Cornwall,  and  belonging  to  her.  Howells 
has  been  lassoed  by  Longman  to  write  for  that  new,  first- 
class,  sixpenny  magazine  which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  our 
periodical  world.  But  this  charming  story-teller  is  so  feted 
and  '  dinnered '  that  he  finds  he  can  not  get  on  with  a  work 
upon  which  he  is  engaged,  and  is  about  to  tear  himself  away 
and  seek  solitude  at  Vevay.     After  that  he  will  go  to  Italy." 


"  No,  papa,  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  yet.  What  I  want  is  a 
man  who  does  not  drink,  smoke,  chew,  snuff,  go  out  nights, 
gamble,  bet,  over-eat,  etc. ;  in  short,  a  man  with  no  vices, 
and  one  who  is  always  good."  "  My  daughter,"  said  Mr. 
Dusenberry,  "  you  are  but  a  stranger  here ;  heaven  is  your 
home." 


Herbert  Spencer  characterizes  Oscar  Wilde  as  "an  out- 
landish person,  who  attempts  to  reconcile  idiocy  with  art 
and  nambypambyism  with  sentiment." 


Great  floods  are  reported  in  New  Jersey, 
inhabitants  escaped  on  mosquitoes,  howeyer. 


Most  of  the 


On  Thursday  evening  ot  last  week  the  silence  which  has 
reigned,  musically,since  the  departure  of  the  Quintette  Club, 
was  broken  by  the  first  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union's 
third  season.  It  was  a  pleasant  concert,  and  very  largely 
attended  ;  and  although  a  crowded  house  does  not,  by  any 
means,  insure  the  success  of  a  programme,  the  visible  sym- 
pathy existing  between  the  audience  and  performers  on  these 
occasions  really  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  one's  estimate  of 
the  entertainment. 

"There  he  is!"  proudly  whispers  one  family  group  after 
another,  as  the  particular  young  musician  of  its  heart  comes 
forward  to  take  his  most  important  of  places  ;  and  criticism 
is  all  but  disarmed  by  the  sight  of  those  answering  glances 
of  recognition  which  pass  so  frankly  from  these  interesting 
amateurs  to  their  admiring  friends  and  relatives. 

The  Orchestral  Union,  however,  wins  substantial  approval 
on  grounds  quite  removed  from  sentimental  considerations. 
A  smoother,  more  spirited  piece  of  playing  than  was  given 
in  the  overture  to  "  Raymond  "  as  a  whole,  could  not  have 
been  asked  of  any  body  of  musicians.  The  composition,  to 
be  sure,  is  in  the  light  vein  of  Ambroise  Thomas's  graceful 
imagination,  and  soars  to  no  lofty  heights.  But  its  passages 
of  impetuous  introducti.on  call  for  a  unanimity  of  attack  and 
a  volume  of  tone,  both  of  which  (in  spite  of  harmonic  sim- 
plicity) might  have  been  as  bad  as  they  were  surprisingly 
good.  In  the  little  Andantino,  with  its  very  marked  and 
taking  accentuation,  the  violins  did  well,  and  the  concluding 
Allegro  movement  was  played  with  the  greatest  dash  and 
brilliancy.  "  Wald  und  Berggeister,"  by  Ph.  Scharwenka, 
set  forth,  in  a  melodious  and  somewhat  complicated  manner, 
the  extremes  and  peculiarities  of  the  modern  style  as  ap- 
plied to  ideas  whose  treatment  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  originality.  This  second  number  was  less  firmly  and 
confidently  rendered  than  some  others  of  the  evening,  and 
conveyed  the  impression  of  being  slightly  above  the  heads 
of  Mr.  Toepke's  forces.  The  bright  little  "  Dance  of  the 
Flies,  Gnats,  and  Beetles  "  which  followed,  was  extremely 
pleasing  and  successful.  The  composition  is  one  of  an  un- 
pretentious but  clever  suite,  by  R.  Wuerst,  and,  as  its  title 
implies,  is  strictly  in  the  line  of  descriptive  effort.  Its  per- 
formance showed  careful  study  and  training,  while  its  tune- 
ful twangings  and  tiny  shrillings  were  as  charming  a  bit  from 
the  insect  world  as  one  would  care  to  hear  in  music  any  day. 
Although  it  received  no  encore,  the  "Dance  of  the  Flies  " 
was  really  a  feature  of  the  programme,  and,  in  its  way,  was 
much  of  a  novelty. 

Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  the  warmly  received  vocalist  of  the 
evening,  gave  as  her  first  selection  "  Le  Vallon,"by  Gounod. 
This  lovely  and  meditative  song  was  so  loudly  accompanied, 
by  boisterous  brass  in  particular,  and  too  much  of  everything 
else  in  general,  that  the  singer  could  scarcely  be  heard. 
Occasional  notes  lifted  her  voice  into  prominence,  and  iso- 
lated passages  were  sufficiently  subdued  to  allow  of  Mrs. 
Norton's  part  being  made  known  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  "  Le 
Vallon"  was  sadly  unsatisfactory.  "Yearnings,"  by  Rubin- 
stein, which  followed  immediately,  was  far  more  enjoyable. 
The  instruments  were  held  under,  with  improved  effect,  and 
the  singer  threw  herself  into  the  song  with  more  impassioned 
feeling.  Yet  one  flaw  in  the  perfection  of  this  truly  inspired 
performance  can  not  be  forgotten  ;  that  is,  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain of  its  passages  were  painfully  out  of  time.  How  one  so 
gifted  as  Mrs.  Norton  can  be  so  fated  in  this  respect  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  Her  quality  of  <tone,  her  grace,  her  finish, 
her  artistic  conception,  are  all  faultless  ;  and  yet  in  her  sing- 
ing of  "  Yearnings,"  particularly  in  the  repetition  of  its  con- 
clusion, which  was  re-demanded,  inaccuracy  of  pitch  was 
distressingly  apparent.  In  the  noble  scena  and  aria,  "Ah, 
perfido,"  by  Beethoven,  the  same  unfortunate  defect  existed, 
though  in  less  degree,  and  the  accompaniment  was  good. 
Mrs.  Norton  is  deservedly  a  great  favorite,  and  always  awak- 
ens enthusiasm.  The  orchestration  of  the  songs  was  done 
by  Mr.  Koppitz. 

Part  second  was  chiefly  devoted  to  Reinecke,  orchestrally. 
An  exquisite  "  Romance  "  from  "  Manfred,"  and  the  intro- 
duction to  the  fifth  act ;  an  "  Idyl"  from  "William  Tell ;" 
"Twilight,"  and  the  "Dance  under  the  Village  Lindens," 
from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  made  up  the  "Funf 
Tonbilder,"  by  this  delightful  writer.  Of  these,  "Twilight" 
was  the  most  ambitious  effort,  and  was  rendered  with  pains- 
taking attention  to  coloring,  shading,  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion. A  hint  of  immaturity,  in  point  of  appreciation  and 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  performers,  runs  through 
their  interpretation  of  deeper  subjects  ;  but  study  of  the  best 
works,  continued  under  the  efficient  direction  of  so  capable 
a  leader  as  Mr.  Toepke,  will  naturally  overcome  this  in 
course  of  time.  The  "  Dance,"  a  joyous  little  affair  of  pro- 
nounced rhythms  and  intelligible  sprightliness,  was  loudly 
encored.  The  "  Idyl"  should  also  be  specially  mentioned. 
The  programme  was  concluded  with  a  light,  pretty  waltz  by 
F.  Wagner,  "  Les  AmeVicaines  ;  "  and  with  this  came  to  an 
end  one  of  the  most  interesting  concerts  ever  given  by  the 
Orchestral  Union.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  October  3,  1S82. 


Daniel  Cook,  the  mining  millionaire,  died  in  this  city  Fri- 
day morning,  at  six  o'clock.  His  death  was  due  to  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  in  which  consumption  figured.  Mr. 
Cook  was  a  native  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  was  forty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  leaves  a  large  fortune.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Miss  Carrie,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  General  Colton.  Mr.  Cook  was  a  man 
whose  charities  were  many,  although  those  who  knew  of 
them  were  few.  His  death  will  be  a  loss  to  the  community, 
as  well  as  to  his  family  and  friends. 


The  Emperor  William  is  a  man  of  iron,  if  not  of  blood 
He  was  present  for  nearly  two  hours  at  a  grand  reception  in 
Breslau  a  fortnight  ago.  He  occasionally  leaned  on  his  great 
cuirassier  sabre  as  if  it  were  a  stick,  but  otherwise  showed 
no  signs  of  fatigue,  though  he  had  been  in  the  saddle  for  two 
hours,  reviewed  twenty-three  thousand  troops,  received  dep- 
utations, and  presided  at  a  state  banquet  during  the  day — 
not  bad  for  a  man  of  eighty-four  ! 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    PIONEER. 


Celebration  of  Admission  Day— Address  by  Alfred  Wheeler — The 
Motive  of  the  Pioneer  Immigration — The  Last  Pioneer  Idealized 
by  the  Orator  and  by  his  Reviewer. 


I 


Editors  Argonaut  :  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  address  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wheeler,  before  the  Society  of 
California  Pioneers,  on  the  9th  of  September. 

Though  its  subject  was  mainly  a  philosophic  one — to  wit, 
"  The  potency  of  dominant  idea  over  human  events" — I  could 
not  avoid  the  impression  that  all  orators,  on  similar  anniver- 
saries, have  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  pioneer's  motive  in 
coming  hither,  to  his  influence  while  here,  and  to  the  obli- 
gation of  posterity  to  honor  his  memory.  To  illustrate  my 
views  I  here  give  you  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Wheeler's  ad- 
dress, with  his  peroration  to  the  last  pioneer,  and  follow  it 
with  my  own  views  of  the  pioneer,  first  and  last. 
Mr.  Wheeler  said: 

uThe  great  influx  to  this  State  in  1S49  of  almost  a  hundred 
thousand  pioneers  was  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  power  of 
dominant  ideas  over  human  events.  California  was  a  sudden 
revelation  of  an  elysium  to  industry,  where  those  aspirations 
which  had  pervaded  the  American  mind  long  antecedent  to 
the  gold  discovery  might  be  fulfilled. 

"The  longings  of  the  industrial  classes  to  rise  above  the 
mere  drudgery  of  life;  to  reach  after  and  secure,  not  alone 
the  comforts,  but  also  the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  which 
wealth  only  could  procure;  the  desire  for  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion than  that  mere  nominal  existence  which  was  ^ie  doom 
of  poverty;  the  aspirations  for  intellectual  and  physical  im- 
provement, which,  during  the  preceding  fifty  years,  had  been 
born  in  the  human  heart  by  means  of  the  knowledge  which 
printing  and  modern  inventions  had  diffused — all  these  re- 
mained hopeless  and  unsatisfied  dominant  ideas.  Universal 
education  seemed  only- to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  labor  to 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  deplorable  condition,  and  to 
have  led  philosophers  to  doubt  the  beneficence  of  dissemi- 
nated knowelege. 

"On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  these  burning 
ideas  burst  out  into  the  flame  of  action,  resulting  in  the 
unexampled  movement  of  an  army  of  the  very  flower  of  the 
land,  without  a  commander,  and  whose  banner  had  no  de- 
vice but  industry  and  happiness. 

"The  '  dignity  of  labor,'  which  had  been  but  an  aphorism, 
here  became  a  reality.  It  established  a  commonwealth 
whose  foundation  was  laid  upon  the  rock  of  industry,  whose 
superstructure  shall,  without  stain  upon  its  walls,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  pure  refinements  of  prosperity,  and  whose  dome, 
monumental  as  her  mountains,  shall  yet  light  the  earth  with 
the  golden  glow  of  virtue. 

"And  of  those  who  founded  and  helped  to  build  it  some 
day  there  will  be  but  one — the  last  veteran  of  the  army  of 
Argonauts.  Who  shall  it  be?  And  what  a  glory  shall  be 
his! 

"Behold  him  standing  on  the  mountain!     Far 
Across  the  fertile  valleys,  populous 
With  millions  prosperous,  he  dimly  sees 
This  city  by  the  sea,  grand  and  sublime, 
Without  a  peer  in  splendor  or  in  wealth 
Of  mind. 

Faintly  his  dreamy  thoughts  recall 
That  pilgrimage  and  season  when,  of  old. 
He  sowed  the  seed  whose  harvest,  ripe  and  rich, 
Before  him  stands.     Now  memory  unrolls 
Before  his  mental  view  her  faded  scroll, 
The  panorama  of  his  path  of  life, 
A  journey  of  a  century  of  years. 
At  first,  the  glowing  sunshine,  breaking  through 
The  showery  clouds  of  youth  with  beams  of  Hope, 
While,  on  his  russet  cheek,  the  burning  flame 
Of  heartfelt  longings  flashed  with  roseate  hue. 
And  then,  the  noonday  path  o'er  rugged  rocks, 
Where  scalding  heat  or  biting  blasts  blinded 
The  toilsome  way  ;  though  here  and  there  it  led 
By  babbling  brooks  and  over  flow'ry  meads. 
At  last,  the  sombre  evening  shade;   the  cold 
And  dreamy  gray  spreading  its  gloomy  veil 
Over  the  blue  and  gold  of  setting  sun. 
And  now,  ere  on  his  drooping  eyelids  sleep 
Lays  soft  her  gentle  touch,  his  quiv'ring  brain 
Quickens,  like  vivid  lightning  flashing  on 
The  silent  evening  sky.     And  thoughts,  which  once 
Were  dominant  and  led  him  here,  return, 
Revealing,  clear  as  with  electric  light. 
The  living  picture  of  a  people  blest 
With  happiness,  and  rich  in  Wisdom's  wealth 
Of  honor,  learning,  industry,  and  truth.  " 

Now,  this  is  poetic,  and  it  would  be  pleasing  to  contem- 
plate if  it  were  only  true.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  your 
readers  whether  my  picture  of  the  pioneer  is  not  more  real. 

At  the  date  of  the  gold  discovery,  there  existed  all  over 
the  United  States  a  peculiar  class  of  people.  They  were 
poor  young  men  with  such  high  sense  of  dignity  as  to  feel 
above  the  mere  drudgery  of  life,  and  were  imbued  with  a 
common  idea;  to  wit,  the  right  to  live  without  work.  They 
were  earnest  men,  especially  eager  to  reach  after  enjoyments 
which  the  rich  and  industrious  possessed.  They  had  genius. 
In  fact,  they  were  of  such  natural  astuteness  as,  during  their 
boyhood,  to  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  school  more 
than  one  or  two  days  in  each  week,  the  rest  of  the  time  be- 
ing generally  passed  in  the  study  of  pomology  in  the  neigh- 
boring orchards  or  watermelon  patches,  or  in  investigating 
the  wonders  of  ichthyology  at  the  end  of  the  wharf.  Some 
of  them  were  poultry  fanciers,  and  could  so  mesmerize  a  fat 
chicken  or  turkey  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  off  the  perch  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  carry  it  half  a  mile  without  its  mak- 
ing the  slightest  outcry.  In  religion,  they  discarded  the  old 
dogmas  of  theology,  and  had  special  contempt  for  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  number  of  these  restless  beings  was 
largely  increased  by  the  disbanding  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  War.  They,  too,  had  high-reaching  aspirations 
after  the  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  heroic  habits  of  these  independent 
youths,  the  general  puhlic  and  their  kindred  failed  to  appre- 
ciate their  ambition.  Locks  and  bars  were  used,  and  watch- 
dogs kept  as  restraints  upon  freedom  of  action,  and  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  young  and  brave  were  often  wounded. 

When  the  news  reached  the  East  that  gold  by  the  pound 
could  be  obtained  in  California,  and  with  no  greater  labor 
than  by  picking  it  out  of  the  crevices  of  rocks  with  a  jack- 
knife,  and  that  here  there  were  none  of  the  absurd  and  old- 
fashioned  legal  restraints  upon  individual  freedom,  it  can  be 


readily  imagined  that  the  desire  of  those  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  get  to  this  El  Dorado  assumed  an  epidemic  fever. 
They  might  have  despaired  of  going,  but  for  the  aid  of 
more  prosperous  citizens.  Nearly  every  well-to-do  merchant 
or  mechanic  who  had  one  of  these  ambitious  sons  or 
nephews,  and  every  farmer  who  had  wearied  of  keeping  pad- 
locks on  his  stable  or  hen-house,  and  feeding  big  dogs  to  run 
loose  in  his  orchard,  contributed  means  to  secure  the  depart- 
ure of  one  or  more  of  those  who  desired  to  seek  the  Golden 
Fleece. 

There  were  also  other,  less  heroic,  classes  of  citizens  su- 
perabundant east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  was  the 
man  of  middle  age,  who  had  waited  patiently  all  his  life  for 
fortune  to  come  and  smile  on  him.  She  had  never  smiled, 
and  in  consequence  every  project,  enterprise,  or  industry 
which  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  undertake 
swamped  his  courage  in  the  very  conception,  and  got  no 
further  toward  fruition  than  to  buzz  among  the  tangled  cob- 
webs of  his  brain.  He  succeeded  in  but  one  thing,  and  that 
was  in  failure.  He  was  impecunious,  humble,  dependent  on 
kinsmen,  generally  pious,  without  original  power — a  corpo- 
real manifestation  of  inertia.  Then  there  was  the  good 
young  man,  who  neither  smoked  nor  drank.  He  was  of  re- 
spectable parents — probably  a  deacon's  or  vestryman's  son. 
Being  regarded  as  a  nice  person,  he  had  unrestricted  com- 
panionship with  the  lambs  of  the  fold,  and  courted  the  art- 
less maiden  zealously  and  con  amore.  He  did  not  marry 
her,  for  he  himself  was  dependent  upon  paternal  support, 
but  his  amative  disposition  and  experiences  rendered  it  es- 
sential to  the  maiden's  good  name  that  she  should  wed,  and 
to  the  good  young  man's  safety  that  he  should  go  abroad. 

California  was  a  revelation  of  elysium  to  the  first  of  those 
classes,  and  to  the  guardians  or  dependencies  of  the  others 
was  replete  with  transporting  ideas. 

Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  in  all  were  started  out  in  old 
hulks  that  had  every  prospect  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  ;  the  most  without  a  cent  in  their  pockets,  and  with  a 
banner  whose  sole  device  was  "  Luck  and  Liberty."  Nearly 
all  who  escaped  getting  into  jail  at  Rio,  or  other  stopping 
places  en  route,  arrived  here  safely. 

It  is  unnecesssry  to  recount  how  that  band  of  brothers 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  future  great  empire  on  this  coast. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
most  distinguished  Argonauts  to  whose  genius  this  State 
owes  so  much  of  its  present  advancement.  One  may  point 
with  pride  to  Harvey  Sparks,  Frank  Turk,  Emperor  Norton, 
Philospher  Pickett,  and  Jim  Casey — men  whose  names  will 
be  known  in  the  remotest  ages,  when  California  shall  have 
been  forgotten.  They  were  true  to  the  "dominant  idea"  which 
brought  them  here — to  try  and  get  rich  without  work.  So 
long  as  gold  could  be  got  by  picking  it  up,  they  got  it ;  when 
it  required  toil  and  labor,  they  scorned  to  be  recreant  to 
fixed  principles,  and  fell  back  upon  natural  resources.  Look 
at  the  noble  results  of  their  perseverance.  Where  would  our 
Pacific  railroad  be  to-day  but  for  those  whom  I  have  named  ? 
Nowhere.  Or  if  it  were  anywhere,  it  would  be  somewhere  else. 
Where  would  Montgomery  Avenue,  and  New  Montgomery 
Street,  and  the  sea-wall,  and  Telegraph  Hill  observatory,  and 
the  Park,  and  the  new  City  Hall,  and  Seal  Rocks  be,  had 
those  men  failed  to  connect  with  this  El  Dorado  ?  Probably 
in  New  York  or  Chicago.  The  names  of  many  of  the  prom- 
inent Argonauts  who  came  herein  the  fall  of '49  or  the  spring 
of  '50  are  familiar  as  household  words  to  some  of  our  best 
citizens ;  among  whom  I  may  mention  Chief  Crowley,  Judges 
Blake  and  Freelon,  and  33  Secretary.  The  State,  even,  has 
taken  some  of  them  into  her  kindly  keeping  in  return  for 
their  volunteer  services  rendered  to  the  weak  and  helpless 
found  on  lonely  highways  in  the  mountains. 

Some  day  there  will  be  only  one  left  of  all  that  host  which 
in  the  early  day  swept  down  upon  California  like  the  wolf  on 
the  fold.     Who  shall  he  be  ? 

THE   LAST  PIONEER. 
Behold  that  strange,  weird  object  doubled  up, 
Like  sage  Diogenes  of  old.     Upon 
A  keg  of  beer  he  sils,  his  back  against 
The  iron  lamp-post.     Elbows,  knees,  and  toes, 
Scorning  restraints  of  art,  peep  boldly  out 
From  garments  which  like  forty-niners  seem. 
Upon  his  ancient  brow  the  hat  of  felt 
Spreadeth  itself  in  fashion  neglige ; 
The  evening  breeze  toyeth  with  hair  and  beard 
Unkempt.     Depending  from  his  bulbous  nose, 
Ripe  with  experience  of  libations  free, 
A  limpid  tear-drop  glistens,  mournful  sign 
Of  spirits  much  diluted — of  low  proof. 
With  furtive  glance  he  gazeth  down  the  street 
Upon  the  corner  groceries  and  halls 
Whose  festive  lunches  are  but  memories 
Of  joy. 

Faintly  his  dreamy  thoughts  recall 
That  pilgrimage  and  season  when,  of  old, 
He  sowed  the  seed  of  golden  nuggets  found 
In  "  fackass  Gulch  ;  "  and  votive  offerings, 
Like  long-eared  Midas,  made  at  Bacchus'  shrine. 
Now  memory  unrolls  before  his  view 
Her  faded  scroll,  the  picture  of  his  life, 
A  journey  of  a  century  of  years. 
At  first,  the  adolescent  days  of  bliss, 
When,  like  a  royal  prince,  he  ruled  the  roast, 
Leading  his  comrades,  like  retainers  true, 
In  bold  foray ;  when  his  poetic  soul 
Loved  the  soft  moonlight  rather  than  the  day, 
And  his  exploits  beneath  the  stars  were  deeds 
Of  fame  and  fright  to  fogies,  he  or  she. 
And  then,  the  noonday  path,  winding  along 
O'er  bogs,  and  stones,  and  brooks  with  quicksand  bed, 
Some  ignis  fatuus  his  guiding-star  ; 
Fortune,  with  sly  alluring  leer,  beck'ning, 
But  still  eluding  his  Micawber  hand. 
At  last,  the  shades  of  disappointment.     Night, 
Cheerless  and  sombre  with  its  starless  sky, 
Spreading  above  his  ling'ring  days  a  pall 
Of  dreary  loneliness.     Bereft  of  home, 
Of  hope,  of  happiness ;  a  fossil  form, 
Whose  past  a  blank,  whose  present  without  use, 
Whose  future  but  a  lesson  of  the  dead. 
And  now,  as  on  his  eyes  the  flick'ring  sight 
Is  fading  dreamily  away,  his  brain 
Startles  with  vivifying  thrill  each  nerve 
Of  thought ;  and,  quivering,  he  sees  the  wealth 
And  splendor  of  a  past  metropolis 
Reared  on  the  rock  of  industry.     He  shrinks, 
Like  poverty  in  presence  of  a  queen  ; 
And  o'er  his  cheek  a  blush,  like  that  of  youth. 
Flashes  a  fleeting  tin^e  ;  nnd  on  his  breast, 
Shriveled  and  bare,   Ills  ..liin  rests  motionless. 
September  20,  1882.  ONE  OF  Them. 


SOCIETY. 


It  is  in  contemplation,  by  certain  prominent  society  folk 
of  the  civilian  class  to  give  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell  an 
entertainment  at  the  Palace  Hotel  at  no  distant  day.  This 
is  to  be  in  return  for  the  many  social  entertainments  given 
hy  the  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell  while  residing  at  Black 
Point.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker, 
and  Will  Crocker,  were  last  heard  of  at  Moscow,  Russia. 
All  the  party  except  Mrs.  Crocker,  on  September  7th,  were 
attending  the  great  fair  at  Novgorod.  On  the  following 
day  the  party  left  for  Berlin — all  in  health  and  good  spirits, 
seeing  sights,  and  having  no  end  of  a  good  time.  Mr.  H. 
L.  Dodge  left  on  Thursday  for  the  East ;  he  will  return  in 
November  with  Mrs.  Dodge  and  his  niece,  Miss  Molly. 
The  completion  of  the  Tucson  and  Sonora  Railroad  will, 
in  November,  be  the  occasion  of  an  excursion  of  gentlemen 
from  San  Francisco  to  Guaymas,  Mexico,  the  affair  being 
under  the  management  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Tucson. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  has  returned  to  Monterey.  Miss  Carrie 
Hammond,  of  Chicago,  is  visiting  Miss  Adams  this  week. 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Field  and  Miss 
Swearingen,  departed  for  Washington  on  Tuesday  last. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Jones,  who  have  been  summering  in 
Sonoma  County,  have  returned,  and  taken  up  their  winter 
residence  at  the  Grand.  Mrs.  Captain  Forney,  of  Oakland, 
who  has  been  visiting  Mare  Island,  has  returned  home.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  left  here  on  Wednesday  last  for 
St.  Louis,  at  which  place  they  will  make  quite  an  extended 
visit.  Captain  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Whitney  left  here  for  San 
Diego  during  the  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green 
have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip,  and  taken  up  their 
residence  at  San  Rafael.  Colonel  Winthrop,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Winthrop  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Sunday  last. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Smith,  who  were  married  in  this 
city  on  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  and  who  went  on  a  short 
bridal  tour  to  Monterey,  returned  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  will  reside  for  the  present  at  1719  Clay  Street, 
and  Mrs.  S.  will  be  "at  home  Tuesdays  in  October."  Miss 
Tallant,  who  has  been  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lieutenant 
Brice.  at  the  Navy  Yard,  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday 
last ;  Miss  Tallant  and  her  mother  soon  depart  for  the  East. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Wachusett,  which  will  arrive  here  from  Alaska  waters  in 
a  few  days.  Midshipman  Gibson,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Hopper,  niece  of  Captain  Norton,  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Ranger,  which 
leaves  for  the  lower  coast  on  or  about  the  fifteenth  instant. 
Lieutenant  Richman,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  sea,  and 
Mrs.  Richman  and  Miss  Tolson,  who  are  great  favorites  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  will  come  to  San  Francisco  to  live.  Gen- 
eral Miles  and  family  have  gone  East.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine 
has  gone  to  Monterey  to  spend  a  few  days.  Jerome  Lincoln 
and  wife,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Keeney,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hall  were  among  those  who  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday 
last.  Mrs.  John  S.  Carr,  of  Tucson,  gave  an  elegant  recep- 
tion at  her  residence  in  that  city  on  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo. 
Henry  B.  Lockwood,  of  New  York,  the  guest  of  George 
Crocker,  is  visiting  Riverside  this  week.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Sanderson  have  gone  to  New  York,  from  which  city  Mrs. 
Sanderson  will  sail  for  Europe  on  Saturday  next;  Miss 
Sibyl  Sanderson  will  return  with  her  mother  from  Paris  in  a 
short  time  afterward.  Arthur  Page,  accompanied  by  two 
sisters  and  a  brother,  left  for  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday 
last.  Miss  Fannie  Hubbard  is  visiting  friends  in  Sacra- 
mento. Lieutenant  Cutts,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Cutts,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Lander,  departed  for  the  East  on  Tuesday 
last.  Miss  Pomeroy  also  went  East  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Justice  Field  and  Miss  Swearingen. 
Mrs.  James  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie,  her  daughter,  leave  for 
the  East  on  Sunday  next,  if  not  a  day  or  two  before.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Parrott  returned  on  Thursday  last.  Captain 
Cook,  U.  S.  N.,  will  soon  leave  for  the  East,  so  we  are  in- 
formed, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cook.  We  have  also  been 
informed  that  Commander  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  will  succeed  to 
Commander  Boyd's  present  place  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Sur- 
geon Woods,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Juniata, 
now  in  the  Asiatic  station  ;  Mrs.  Woods,  who  is  now  at 
Mare  Island,  will  reside  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Lewis, 
in  Oakland,  during  her  husband's  absence.  The  next  dra- 
matic entertainment  at  the  Navy  Yard  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  evening  next,  at  which  "Everybody's  Friend"  will 
be  presented.  Captain  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  the  East  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott  returned  home  on  Tuesday  last.  Lieutenant 
Force,  of  the  Ranger,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  week.  A.  Weil  and  family  returned  from 
their  trip  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Hoop- 
er, of  Sonoma,  have  been  at  the  Occidental  during  the  week. 
Lieutenant  Waring,  TJ.  S.  N.,  who  is  engaged  to  Miss  Lutie 
Cole,  a  daughter  of  ex-Senator  Cole,  is  now  in  Washington, 
where  he  went  to  get  a  leave  of  absence.  G.  H.  Day,  and 
J.  Van  R.  Hoff,  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the  Occidental.  There  was 
a  meeting  of  ladies  at  Mrs.  Captain  Irvin's,  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  a  few  evenings  ago,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ladies  against  the  hold- 
ing of  further  "  literarys  ; "  the  meeting  only  developed  the 
fact  that  the  movement  meets  with  decided  opposition,  and 
the  matter  thus  rests  in  statu  quo.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
the  eleventh  instant,  General  McDowell  will  be  given  an  en- 
tertainment at  the  Occidental  Hotel  by  the  officers  of  his 
division,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  brilliant  affair.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Piatt,  who  were  married  in  this  city  on  the 
twenty-seventh  ultimo,have  returned  from  their  wedding  tour, 
and  are  at  the  Lick  House.  Madame  Zeitska,  and  the  young 
ladies  of  her  school,  will  give  their  first  musicale  and  dan- 
sante  of  the  season  on  Friday  evening,  the  twenty-seventh 
instant.  Captain  Lee  W.  Mix  is  in  Hermosillo,  Mexico. 
Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Eddy,  are 
in  Paris  this  week,  but  will  leave  for  Spain  on  Monday  next ; 
they  will  spend  the  winter  in  Rome.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus 
Spreckels  arrived  here  from  Honolulu  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Heyl,  of  Mare  Island,  are  coming  to  the  city  to 
live  during  the  winter.  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  family 
returned  from  Monterey  on  Monday  last.  Miss  Grace  El- 
d ridge,  of  San  Rafael,  will  give  a  party  on  Friday  evening, 
the  20th  instant.  Mrs.  L.  T.  Breckinridge  returned  to  A 
terey  on  Monday  last. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  casually,"  says  Clara  Belle, 
"  that  it  makes  me  sick  to  see  a  man  with  a  bracelet  on  his 
wrist.  Only  once  have  I  been  made  to  endure  the  nauseous 
sight.  It  was  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  The  offender 
was  a  pretty,  sissy  young  fellow,  in  an  evening  suit  that  evi- 
dently owed  much  of  its  shapeliness  to  padding  on  the  shoul- 
ders, if  not  to  lacing  at  the  waist.  The  bracelet  was  a  wide 
band  of  gold  color  and  enamel,  and  was  clasped  directly 
under  the  cuff.  He  had  no  idea  of  being  ashamed  of  the 
femininity  which  he  was  displaying,  but  repeatedly  rested 
his  head  on  his  hand,  in  a  way  to  exhibit  the  bracelet.  I 
fervently  pray  that  this  was  not  a  forerunner  of  a  fashion  to 
be  generally  adopted  by  fops.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
coarse  habits  of  men  are  displeasing  to  women,  and  that 
neatness  of  attire  commands  their  admiration  ;  but  they 
have  an  abounding  contempt  for  males  with  female  tenden- 
cies, and  therefore  fops  with  an  atom  of  common  sense  will 
abjure  bracelets." 

Red-haired  girls  may  profitably  read  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  their  own  kind  :  "  A  girl  with  red  hair  looked 
very  nice  in  a  myrtle-green  skirt,  with  gray  and  green 
checked  woolen  stuff  for  overdress.  Her  bonnet  was  of  dark 
red  straw,  the  brim  being  covered  with  white  beaded  lace, 
falling  over  white  wild  roses.  The  strings  were  of  dark  red 
ribbon,  and  round  her  throat  was  a  white  gauze  tie.  It  is 
rather  difficult  for  a  girl  with  red  hair  to  manage  colors  well, 
but  this  was  a  decided  success." 


"  The  aristocratic  instrument  of  the  present  day  is  unques- 
tionably the  banjo,"  said  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  playing  on 
that  instrument  recently,  in  New  York.  "  You  would  be  sur- 
prised if  you  knew  what  a  number  of  social  lights  are  good 
amateur  banjoists,  and  what  a  furor  there  is  at  present 
among  ladies  for  learning  to  play  the  banjo.  Lord  Dunra- 
ven  is  an  excellent  performer.  Leonard  Jerome's  daughter, 
now  the  wife  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  plays  the  banjo 
very  well,  and  among  other  amateur  banjoists  whose  names 
at  this  moment  occur  to  me  are  Peter  Cooper's  nieces,  C.  G. 
Gunther  Jr.,  Miss  E.  S.  Reid,  niece  of  Whitelaw  Reid ;  Miss 
M.  B.  Patterson,  granddaughter  of  ex-President  Johnson  ; 
Fred  Vanderbilt,  one  of  the  Havemeyers,  (don't  remember 
his  initials  just  now  ;)  Arthur  Claflin,  son  of  H.  B.  Claflin, 
one  of  the  best  amateurs  in  Brooklyn  ;  C.  D.  Arthur,  nephew 
of  the  President ;  Judge  Hilton's  youngest  son,  Miss  W.  A. 
Bigelow,  Miss  Jennings,  and  Miss  Matthews,  all  of  Fifth 
Avenue  ;  the  two  Misses  May,  sisters  of  Fred  May,  and — 
but  it's  no  use  making  an  efite  directory  ;  I  have  mentioned 
enough  to  give  an  idea  of  what  kind  of  people  learn,  appre- 
ciate, and  play  the  banjo.  It  is  not  every  one  who  begins  to 
learn  that  continues.  The  first  lesson  is  apt  to  make  the 
rosy  tips  of  pretty  fingers  exceedingly  tender,  and  even  to 
raise  blisters  on  them.  Then,  if  the  owner  of  the  pretty  fin- 
gers has  simply  taken  up  the  banjo  from  caprice,  or  because 
some  other  society  girl  of  her  acquaintance  has  done  so,  she 
drops  it  in  pain  and  disgust  ;  but  if  she  perseveres,  she  will 
find  that  after  those  first  blisters  go  away,  no  more  will 
come,  and  her  fingers  will  not  develop  big  joints  and  a 
sprawl,  as  they  are  liable  to  from  piano  practice,  or  get  un- 
sightly callouses  upon  them  such  as  come  sometimes  from 
playing  the  harp,  and  always  from  fingering  the  zither." 


Ladies  in  France  have  not  only  taken  to  pigeon-shooting, 
but  to  book-making,  and  to  betting  at  pigeon-shooting 
.matches.  One  of  the  most  assiduous  and  most  fortunate  is 
the  Countess  Latischeff ;  every  one  loses  to  her  with  a  good 
grace,  and  is  forced  to  lose,  for  she  has  a  manner  which  is 
most  "  winning;"  also,  be  it  added,  she  is  as  pretty  as  she 
is  gleeful. 


L 


The  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  journal,  writing  from  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  says:-" I  must  confess  that  I 
was  rather  startled,  recently  while  standing  in  a  trade-shop 
to  hear  two  young,  aesthetically  attired  ladies  ask  the  shop- 
keeper if  he  had  any  pennies.  That  evening  I  called  at  the 
cottage  of  a  lady  friend,  and,  as  I  was  ushered  into  the  dark- 
ened parlor,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  company  of  six  or  seven 
seated  about  a  marble-topped  table.  They  all  seemed 
strangely  disconcerted,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  conceal 
little  wooden  buckets  whose  contents  were  made  only  too 
well  known  by  a  pitiless  rattling.  My  hostess  reassured 
them,  a  pack  of  cards  was  produced  from  the  lap  of  one  of 
the  ladies,  and  I  was  calmly  asked  to  play  a  nice,  quiet  little 
game  of  penny  ante.  And,  ye  gods,  what  a  game  it  was!  I 
never  saw  old  desperate  faro  gamblers  one-half  as  excited 
over  their  hundreds  and  thousands  as  were  these  fair,  frail 
damsels  over  their  pennies.  Think  of  it !  Women  accus- 
tomed to  every  form  of  lavish  prodigality  and  extravagance  ; 
creatures  whose  little  faults  were  so  gilded  with  gold  that 
your  poor  dazzled  eyes  couldn't  see  them  !  Yet  there  they 
were,  wrangling  over  who  had  'anted'  and  who  hadn't,  as 
if  their  very  existence  depended  on  that  penny  delinquency. 
And  they  were  in  earnest,  too.  They  showed  their  innate 
meanness  in  all  its  hideousness.  Despite  their  efforts,  all 
the  petty  feelings  of  the  average  being  displayed  themselves 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  It  would  require  a  volume  for 
me  to  describe  some  of  the  many  entertaining  incidents  of 
the  table.  For  you  must  know  that  I  became  one  of  the 
elect  with  the  party,  and  was  always  ready  to  take  a  hand. 
After  we  had  gotten  it  real  bad,  we  would  prolong  our  game 
late  into  the  night,  and  often  a  considerable  way  into  the 
next  morning.  The  ladies  seemed  to  love  it.  'It  reminds 
me  of  a  regular  old-time  rout,'  said  one  smiling  beauty, 
radiant  with  her  interest  and  a  little  wine  ;  '  and  I  think  an 
old-time  rout  must  have  included  about  everything  that  con- 
duces to  human  enjoyment.'  Now,  though  I  confess  I  am 
a  bashful  man,  I  felt  just  like  asking  that  girl  to  go  out  for  a 
row,  even  though  it  was  almost  twelve  o'clock.  Somehow 
or  other,  when  I  see  that  lascivious  relic  of  the  last  century 
— that  word  '  rout ' — I  always  think  of  a  voluptuous  dowager, 
powdered  and  rouged,  with  a  beauty-patch  here  and  there, 
and  tantalizingly  short  dresses  displaying  embossed  slippers 
and  trim  ankles,  and  transparent  stockings  of  lace,  suggest- 
:  delicate  embroidery,  and — mais  vous  savez  lereste.  Hmv 
-  sleepy  party   would  brighten  up,  and  toss  from  round 


their  necks  the  arms  of  that  teasing,  coaxing,  persuading 
Comus,  when  some  enthusiastic  player  would  grab— yes, 
grab — the  cards,  pass  them  around  with  an  'Ante  five, girls,' 
and  an  '  It  takes  two  pair  to  open,  remember ! '  I  have  seen 
criris  so  sleepy  that  they  would  actually  yawn  and  nod,  and 
possibly  nap  when  they  weren't  playing  ;  so  sleepy  that  they 
were  cross,  irritable,  and  even  sarcastic.  I've  seen  these 
women  exhilarated,  and  passe*e  women  rejuvenated,  at  that 
mystic  cry,  until  one  would  think  they  had  just  come  anew 
from  a  Ponce  de  Leon  bath,  with  a  Phryne-like  richness  of 
face  and  form." 

English  authorities  state  that  youthful  damsels  make  use 
of  polar-blue  paper,  with  a  lily  thereon  inscribed,  for  episto- 
lary purposes.  Engaged  people  adopt  orange  flowers  as  a 
fitting  emblem  for  their  writing  paper  from  the  moment  of 
betrothal  to  that  of  marriage.  Sporting  characters  are  nat- 
urally lavish  of  horseshoes  and  jockey-caps,  even  where 
billets-doux  are  concerned.  A  successful  mfoiage  proclaims 
its  happiness  to  the  world  by  choosing  two  partridges  con- 
tentedly sitting  side  by  side  on  a  tuft  of  greensward,  as  the 
description  for  the  family  note-paper.  In  the  matter  of 
perfumes,  heliotrope  du  roi  has  recently  come  in  vogue; 
but  refined  society  seems  to  have  frowned  so  resolutely  on 
all  intrusive  odors,  even  of  the  most  balmy  description,  that 
it  seems  useless  to  give  any  novelty  in  that  line  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  fashion.  

Father  Ignatius  is  a  fashionable  English  ritualist.  He  has 
established  an  Anglican  monkery  in  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
which  half  a  dozen  noble  penitents  have  joined.  He  re- 
cently made  a  collection  among  his  London  society  lady 
admirers  and  secured  many  thousand  pounds  for  his  new 
nunnery.  An  English  paper  thus  announces  that  he  has  al- 
ready begun  to  fill  it  up  :  "An  extraordinary  scene  was  wit- 
nessed at  Llanthony  Abbey  two  or  three  Sundays  ago,  when 
Father  Ignatius  admitted  a  novice  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
'black  veil.'  Opposite  the  principal  shrine  was  a  black 
funeral  bier,  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  with  white  cross,  and 
with  a  huge  candlestick  at  each  corner.  The  novice  knelt 
by  its  side.  After  mass  and  a  sermon,  the  'father  abbot' 
sat  down  in  his  chair  by  the  altar,  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous 
robe,  embroidered  with  angels  and  saints,  with  a  richly  jew- 
eled mitre  on  his  shaven  head  and  a  crosier  in  his  hand. 
The  nuns  in  their  grated  gallery  sang  a  chant,  while  the 
father  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  novice,  two  acolytes  holding  a 
towel  to  receive  it.  Then  she  was  clad  in  her  nun's  robes, 
with  a  crimson  veil  and  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and,  after  a  va- 
riety of  intricate  ceremonies,  she  was  placed  on  a  throne- 
like chair  before  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  the  monks,  nuns, 
sisters,  and  acolytes  prostrated  themselves  before  her,  and  as 
they  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment  she  placed  her  hands  on 
their  heads.  After  the  procession  she  was  laid  on  the  bier 
and  covered  with  the  pall,  and  the  abbot  and  acolytes  came 
forward  in  a  magpie-like  costume  of  black  and  white,  the 
'father'  with  a  high,  caul-cap-like,  linen  mitre  on  his  head. 
Then  the  funeral  service  was  chanted,  a  muffled  bell  sounded, 
and  the  monks  bore  away  bier  and  nun  behind  the  gratings. 
These  strange  mummeries  have  excited  considerable  com- 
ment in  the  district." 

The  ex-Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  has  transferred  his  harem 
to  the  Rue  Boyard,  in  Paris.  The  private  hotel  in  which  it 
is  installed  is  exiguous,  but  well  detached,  and  enclosed  by 
high  walls.  The  ex- Khedive's  ideas  about  women  are  al- 
most European.  If  those  of  his  seraglio  chose,  they  might 
go  about  like  his  daughters,  who  dress  in  the  French  style, 
and  wear  mere  excuses  for  veils.  But  they  do  not  choose. 
There  are  several  wives.  The  legitimate  one  is  elderly,  and 
her  advice  is  asked  by  the  Khedive  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  education  of  his  children.  The  other  women  are  the 
mothers  of  younger  sons  and  daughters,  and  as  such  are 
deemed  worthy  of  respect.  Ismail  cares  little  for  them,  but 
liberally  provides  for  their  wants.  His  eldest  and  his  young- 
est daughters  engross  his  affection.  The  former  is  blonde, 
elegant,  very  interesting,  and  dzstingvde,  but  she  is  threatened 
with  consumption.  She  is  a  good  linguist  and  musician. 
The  youngest  is  also  fair,  with  the  exception  of  her  eyes  and 
eyebrows,  which  are  magnificently  dark  and  oriental.  No 
ferocious  looking  Nubian  keeps  guard  over  Ismail's  harem. 
European  women-servants  transmit  orders  to  the  cook  and 
house  steward. 

Among  the  caprices  of  fashion  to  be  witnessed  at  the 
French  seaside  resorts  are  decided  efforts  to  reintroduce  the 
crinoline.  As  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wind-on  the 
coast  for  the  last  month,  the  costume  has  been  very  divert- 
ing to  the  loungers  (male)  looking  about  for  amusement,  for 
the  wearers  have  naturally  been  in  constant  trouble  to  keep 
up  an  aspect  of  propriety  when  the  breezes  have  rudely 
searched  and  exercised  their  power  with  the  whalebone  and 
wire  machinery. 

Mademoiselle  Berthe  Rothschild  has  gone  well  over  the 
"bridge."  She  was  christened  in  the  little  church  of  Chail- 
lot,  by  the  Abbe  Gallet.  The  Duchesse  de  Gramont  was  one 
of  her  god-parents.  But  this  interesting  neophyte,  having 
arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  answered  for  herself.  There 
would  have  been  a  greater  show  of  the  pomps  and  vanities 
but  for  the  death  of  the  old  Princess  of  Mingrelia,  who  was, 
through  the  Murats,  connected  with  the  De  Wagram  Ber- 
thiers.  The  baptismal  ceremony  was  held  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Mademoiselle  Rothschild  was  dressed  in 
white  muslin,  and  wore  no  jewels.  There  was  a  short  ad- 
dress, in  the  course  of  which  she  was  told  she  was  as  inno- 
cent as  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  and  was  exhorted  to  main- 
tain that  innocence  by  means  of  the  sacraments  to  which  she 
would  shortly  be  admitted.  An  American  who  witnessed 
the  ceremony  says  that  she  wept  bitterly  as  (under  the  com- 
pulsion of  her  parents)  she  renounced  the  faith  of  her 
fathers.  Her  yearly  income  is  said  to  be  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  the  contract  she  is  to  be  styled  Berthe 
Marie  de  Rothschild.  The  "  Marie"  was  given  to  her  at  her 
baptism,  and  the  "  de  "  is  a  solecism.  The  Berthier  family, 
and  particularly  Alexander,  the  heir  to  the  perpetual  income 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  attached  to  the  Principality 
of  Wagram,  are  very  glad  to  secure  the  fortune  which  the 
newly  christened  lady  brings  to  them.  The  bridegroom  des- 
ignate is  of  an  extremely  liberal  disposition.  Money  is  said 
to  burn  holes  in  his  pockets. 


CATHOLICISM    AND     MURDER. 


A    Study  in    Crime. 


We  have  in  San  Francisco  a  weekly  Roman  Catholic 
journal.  It  is  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  holy 
Roman  clergy  of  this  diocese.  It  is  an  avowed  propagan- 
dist. It  is  "devoted  to  propagation."  We  quote  from  it, 
and,  in  quoting,  we  declare  it  as  our  conviction  that  there 
is  no  class  in  the  world  that  commits  more  of  the  crimes  al- 
luded to  in  the  quoted  paragraph  than  does  the  Pope's  Irish, 
and  that  no  church  in  the  world  has  been  more  unsuccessful 
in  "  curbing  the  headlong  career  of  the  masses  toward  hell  " 
than  the  papal  church  of  Rome  : 

Satan  is  in  society  circles  everywhere,  as  may  be  learned  by  the  al- 
most daily  reports  of  murders,  robberies,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery 
of  the  darkest  hue  which  the  press  places  before  its  readers.  We  must 
candidly  and  sorrowfully  confess  that,  outside  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  see  no  means  of  curbing  the  headlong  career  of  the  masses 
toward  hell.  They  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God ;  they  have 
broken  the  tablets  of  the  law  into  a  thousand  fragments  ;  and  in  their 
wrath,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  love  of  lucre,  they  have  given  the  wor- 
ship due  to  God  alone  to  the  idols  of  their  passions.  Religion,  honesty,' 
morality,  charity,  and  all  the  other  virtues  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
supernatural  wisdom,  have  become  exiled  from  the  earth,  and  the  non- 
Catholic  world  has  given  itself  over,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of 
Satan. 

And  now,  having  read  this  devilish  libel  against  all  other 
religious  organizations,  and  considered  the  sweeping  and 
malicious  slander  that  "the  non-Catholic  world  has  given 
itself  over,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  Satan,"  let  us 
contemplate  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  that  part 
of  Ireland  where  the  papal  church  holds  sway,  and  where 
for  long  generations  its  influence  has  been  felt  upon  civiliza- 
tion, by  copying  the  following  Dublin  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  : 

The  romantic  district  of  wild  Connemara,  in  which  the  lonely  Lough 
Mask  ties  imbedded  in  the  gloomy  mountain  ranges,  has  already  won 
a  terrible  preeminence  for  mysterious  murders.  It  .was  here  that,  some 
twelve  months  ago,  two  men,  bailiffs  on  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood, 
disappeared  one  day,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  their  dead 
bodies  were  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  Lough  Mask,  tied  in  sacks 
and  riddled  with  bullets.  From  that  day  to  this  but  little  tight  has  been 
thrown  on  this  mystery  of  Lough  Mask.  The  shores  of  the  lake  have 
now  another  horror  added  to  their  history  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  Joyce  family,  who  were  brutally  butchered  as  they  lay  in  bed.  If 
an  adventurous  tourist  had  been  wandering  one  day  this  week  along 
the  shores  of  Lough  Mask  he  would  have  witnessed  a  scene  unequaled 
even  in  the  Ireland  of  to-day.  In  perhaps  the  most  wildly  romantic 
region  of  the  Connemara  country,  he  would  have  seen  an  open-air  in- 
quest being  held  close  by  a  wretched  cabin  overlooking  the  lake  ;-  he 
would  have  seen  policemen  standing  under  arms,  and  silent  crowds  of 
peasantry,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  picturesque  even  in  their  misery, 
sitting  about  on  the  hillocks  which  form  a  sombre  background  to  the 
coroner's  court  under  the  blue  sky.  This  dramatic  group  were  engaged 
in  ascertaining  how  John  Joyce,  his  wife,  mother,  son,  and  daughters, 
lying  in  the  hovel  above  mentioned,  came  by  their  deaths.  The  primi- 
tive nature  of  the  whole  proceedings  was  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Irish  language  alone  was  spoken  by  several  of  the  jurors 
and  by  the  witnesses.  When  the  jurors  had  all  been  duly  sworn,  the 
coroner  led  them  into  the  cabin  to  "view  the  bodies,"  according  to  law 
in  such  cases.  What  they  saw  there  was  something  to  haunt  the  mem- 
ory for  life.  The  father  of  the  murdered  family,  John  Joyce,  a  cotter 
of  the  poorest  class,  lay  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  one  apartment  which 
served  the  wretched  family  for  altl  purposes.  The  body,  which  was 
wholly  naked,  had  two  bullet  wounds  in  the  back.  On  a  bed  which 
stood  in  a  recess  built  off  this  apartment,  was  the  dead  body  of  Joyce's 
wife,  while  about  the  place  lay  dead  the  grandmother  and  a  young  girl, 
daughter  of  Joyce.  An  examination  of  the  bodies  showed  that  some  of 
the  victims  had  been  shot  and  then  'bludgeoned,  while  others  had  been 
dispatched  with  some  blunt  instrument.  Two  sons,  young  lads,  were 
also  in  the  house  at  the  time ;  both  were  shot  and  bludgeoned,  and  no 
doubt  left  for  dead  by  the  murderers.  One  has  since  died  ;  the  other 
still  lives.  He  can  not  tell  much  about  the  terrible  tragedy.  He  says 
two  or  three  men  entered  the  cabin  at  night,  carrying  a  rude  torch  of 
lighted  bogwood,  and  that  they  shot  him  as  he  lay  in  bed.  An  Irish- 
speaking  witness  told  at  the  inquest,  through  an  interpreter,  how  upon 
going  to  Joyce's  cabin  "about  two  hours  after  sunrise"  on  Friday 
morning,  to  borrow  some  article,  he  found  the  door  off  the  hinges, 
and  on  entering  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  family  lying 
about.  Numerous  arrests  have  been  made  in  connection  with  these 
murders,  but  they  are  all  merely  on  suspicion.  The  boy,  who  is  the 
only  survivor  of  the  family,  says  he  does  not  know  any  of  the  men  who 
entered  the  house.  He  describes  them  as  having  "dirty"  faces,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  the  party  had  smeared  their  faces  with  soot  or 
other  black  stuff  to  prevent  identification.  There  surely  are  horrors 
enough  compressed  into  this  short  story  of  the  wholesale  massacre  of 
the  Joyce  family,  but  there  is  a  further  hideous  incident  to  be  told.  As 
is  the  custom  of  the  poorer  peasantry,  the  domestic  and  other  animals 
attached  to  the  household  shared  the  scanty  accommodations  of  Joyce 's 
cabin.  Among  these  were  two  dogs,  which  were  found  in  the  bed  on 
which  the  dead  body  of  Joyce's  mother  was  lying.  When  the  police 
came  to  the  place  these  dogs  couldn't  be  got  out  of  the  house  of  death. 
When  expelled  from  the  bed  they  ran  under  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  them  by  force.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  touching  instance  of 
canine  affection,  but  the  revolting  fact  was  found  to  be  that  the  dogs 
had  been  engaged  in  devouring  one  of  the  old  woman's  arms,  which 
hung  from  the  bed,  and  that  they  had  actually  gnawed  it  away  from  the 
elbow.  When  this  became  known,  the  people  who  had  gathered  outside 
the  cabin  chased  the  brutes  across  the  country,  and  captured  and  killed 
them  with  sticks  and  stones.  The  wake  of  the  murdered  family  was  a 
weird  scene.  Like  the  inquest,  it  was  held  in  the  open  air ;  the  peas- 
antry who  attended  were  supplied  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  and  the  women  among  the  party  filled  the  night  air 
with  the  wild  wail  which  the  female  peasantry  raise  at  a  wake.  But  for 
all  their  waiting,  we  are  told  that  no  woman  in  the  place  could  be  in- 
duced for  love  or  money  to  give  any  assistance  in  nursing  the  surviving 
lad  of  the  family,  "  Pat  Joyce,"  aged  about  twelve  years,  who  has  since 
been  removed  to  the  village  of  Cong,  a  dozen  miles  off,  where  he  is  un- 
der the  care  of  a  Dublin  surgeon.  The  general  belief  is  that  these  mur- 
ders are  the  outcome  of  the  working  of  a  secret  society,  and  the  sugges- 
tion is  that  they  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  popular  impression  iu  the 
district  that  Joyce  had  given  some  information  to  the  authorities  in  con- 
nection with  the  fate  of  the  two  bailiffs  whose  bodies  were  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.  So  far,  the  usual  appalling  mystery  hangs  over  this 
massacre  in  Connemara  ;  the  police,  however,  say  they  have  got  a  clue 
which  they  expect  will  lead  to  disclosures  of  a  startling  character. 

If  elsewhere  in  the  world,  where  the  Protestant  religion 
prevails,  or  where  men  and  women  are  permitted  education 
and  freedom  of  thought,  there  can  be  found  the  parallel  of 
the  wild  and  wicked  Connemara,  where  ignorance,  crime, 
bigotry,  superstition,  cruelty,  and  inhumanity  have  such  un- 
restrained freedom  of  exercise,  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  Roman  family  journal,  "devoted  to  propagation,"  desig- 
nate the  place.  We  will  enlarge  the  area,  and  if  in  the 
heathen  wilds  of  Africa,  among  the  natives  of  Dahomey,  or 
among  the  more  refined  cruelties  of  Turk  or  Pagan,  there 
can  be  found  another  locality  where  such  things  exist,  let  it 
be  pointed  out,  that  we  may  admit  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  papal  church  and  priests,  within  the  sound  of  its  bells, 
is  not  the  vilest  spot  on  God's  earth,  nor  the  most  dreadful 
people  that  disgrace  the  century  in  which  we  live. 


j 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


HAS    CALIFORNIA   A   REPUBLICAN    PARTY? 


By  James  McM.  Shatter. 


As  a  life-long  Republican,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  very 
many  doubts  as  to  the  solution  of  this  question. 

Originally  Republicans  were  drawn  together,  as  all  parties 
should  be,  by  common  opinion.  This  attracting  force  was 
intensified  by  the  external  pressure  of  contempt  and  hatred. 
It  was  the  great  primordial  principle  that  all  men  were 
created  equal  that  created  republicanism.  The  men  who 
adopted  this  principle  in  its  full  significance  were  in  all 
respects  the  very  pick  and  flower  of  their  time.  They  not 
only  believed  in  equality,  but  they  possessed  that  true  manli- 
ness and  integrity  that  led  them  irresistibly  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  in  all  their  political  and  social  relations. 
Belonging  to  whatever  party  they  might,  these  men,  in  the 
ranks  where  they  stood,  each  labored  to  produce  everywhere 
equality  of  political  condition.  They  became,  of  course, 
uncompromising  enemies  of  human  slavery,  as  opposed 
to  republican  government,  as  tyrannical  to  the  slave, 
and  as  dishonoring  to  free  labor. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  the  natural  outcome  of  these 
opposing  forces.  When  it  came,  the  Union  sentiment  sent 
the  North  into  unison.  .  The  copperhead,  the  true  dirt- 
eater,  remained  faithful  to  his  ancient  masters. 

Emancipated  from  their  constitutional  scruples,  a  large 
mass  of  Democrats  united  with  the  Republicans  upon  the 
principle  of  legal  equality  ;  many  more  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  Union,  without  regard  to  the  principle 
of  equality  or  the  destruction  of  slavery,  its  great  enemy. 

Ail  these  elements,  however,  worked  together  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  accomplished  the  intention  of  original 
republicanism — to  make  this  land  all  free.  From  this  grand 
culmination  the  morale  of  the  party  began  to  sink.  It  not 
only  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  element  in  the  party,  but 
it  dug  up  out  of  the  lower  depths  a  power  more  potential 
than  itself.  Men  without  learning,  without  any  honest  busi- 
ness, without  any  public  service,  without  integrity  or  wealth 
or  history,  suddenly,  by  mere  craft  working  up  through  a 
seething  mass  of  political  corruption,  by  the  power  of  com- 
bining the  worst  and  the  weakest  elements  of  all  parties, 
became  a  power  against  which  "  the  most  intelligent  and 
patriotic"  people  on  earth  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  make 
even  a  decent  resistance.  Not  only  have  the  people  been 
deprived  of  the  power  to  resist  this  mean  and  debasing  tyr- 
anny, but  these  tyrants  in  politics  have  turned  the  spirit  of 
the  old  party,  its  sacred  memories  of  love  and  labor  and 
suffering,  into  reasons  of  abiding  in  the  camp,  notwithstanding 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  ghouls,  who  hate  the  good  that  are  liv- 
ing and  dishonor  those  who  are  dead.  This  may  seem 
strong  language,  but  it  is  just. 

The  statesman  can  not  consider  the  general  intelligence 
and  honesty  of  the  membership.  He  must,  and  can,  look 
only  to  the  motive  power  that  controls  a  party's  action  ; 
no  matter  how  pure  or  good  the  voter's  motive  may  be,  so 
long  as  his  act  is  directed  by  a  master  to  whose  dictation  he 
assents.  That  what  is  called  the  Republican  party  is  now 
ruled  by  these  detestable  elements,  is  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  briefest  terms  it  may  be  said,  that  seventy  delegates 
from  this  city  to  the  late  State  Convention  did  not  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  one-fourth  of  the  Republican  party. 
They  were  themselves  (however  personally  respectable)  the 
spawn  of  the  vilest  reptiles  of  this  community.  If  they  did 
not  represent  the  prize-fighter,  the  pimp,  the  thief,  the  social 
outcast,  then  they  were  untrue  to  their  constituents. 

The  present  exhibition  in  this  city  is  enough  to  sicken 
one — two  nominating  conventions  in  session,  and  the  State 
League  trying  to  reconcile  them  ;  the  State  Committee  in- 
terfering everywhere;  the  County  Committee  denounced  as 
infamous,  the  ward  clubs  as  intrusive  usurpers,  the  people 
as  idiots  looking  on  while  their  patrimony  is  divided  among 
thieves.  All  this  forms  a  part  of  that  history  which  Chair- 
man Latimer  read  out  at  the  late  Convention  in  solemn  tones 
as  constituting  the  GLORY  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  all  these  proceedings  I  see  nothing  of  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Republican  party  of  1856.  I  see  nothing  but  the  sel- 
fishness and  crime  of  1882. 

Allow  me  to  recall  to  your  readers  some  other  portions  of 
this  "glorious"  history.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  as  its  fruits, 
we  had  a  million  of  dead  men,  ten  billions  of  dollars  lost, 
four  millions  of  emancipated  slaves,  ignorant,  destitute  of 
all  things,  to  take  care  of.  We  owed  these  freedmen  every- 
thing which  could  impress  an  honorable  mind.  They  had 
suffered  for  more  than  a  century  under  our  laws ;  they  had 
succored  our  soldiers,  had  secreted  and  guided  them  ;  they 
had  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  our  favor.  Their  friends, 
the  Republican  party  in  the  nation,  resolved  to  protect  them ; 
Congress  passed  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments, 
and  submitted  them  to  the  States  for  ratification.  The  fruits 
of  the  whole  war  rested  in  these  amendments.  Without 
them,  we  had  fought  in  vain.  An  ambitious  young  man, 
seeing "  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed," 
thought  his  chances,  with  a  little  craft,  as  good  as  another's. 
He  proposed  to  the  secessionists  of  his  county  if  they  would 
vote  for  him  for  the  State  Senate,  he,  in  case  of  election, 
would  vote  against  the  ratification  of  one  of  these  amend- 
ments. He  was  elected,  with  the  aid  of  these  secession  votes, 
as  a  Republican,  and  he  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  For  this  act  of  infamy,  of  treason 
to  party,  to  country,  to  honor,  and  humanity,  the  so-called 
Republican  party  three  years  ago  made  this  man  Governor, 
and  made  possible  one  of  the  worst  administrations  in  this 
State. 

Is  this  one  of  those  points  of  history  of  which  California 
Republicans  are  proud  ?  You  hung  Champ  Ferguson  and 
others  for  guerrilla  murder,  and  you  made  a  California  gov- 
ernor out  of  a  man  who,  joining  his  secession  friends,  fired  a 
last  volley  of  hate  and  revenge  into  the  backs  of  the  black 
men,  without  whom  you  might  have  been  a  dismembered 
nation  to-day.  And  yet  this  man  hopes,  with  the  senator- 
ship  before  him,  to  place  his  lineal  successor,  who,  having 
three  times  abandoned  his  party  in  its  hour  of  trial,  de- 
nounced it  as  having  ended  its  mission,  because  it  had 
become  hopelessly  corrupt,  voting  against  its  candidates, 
expects  as  governor  to  help  on  this  conspiracy  to  its  end. 

That  the  true  Republican  will  put  h,is  foot  upon  tb.i.5  nest 
of  vipers,  it  needs  no  gitt  of  prophecy  \o  foretell. 


Booth  was  made  president  of  a  moral,  Sunday  conven- 
tion. Estee,  candidate  for  governor,  must,  with  Booth,  have 
a  bridge  of  brass  built  by  the  Republican  party  over  the 
chasm  which  these  men  consciously  and  avowedly  dug  to 
prevent  their  weak  human  nature  from  ever  dragging  them 
back  to  Republicanism,  so  that  they  may  return  and  lake 
place  at  the  head  of  that  party  and  its  power,  which,  but  the 
other  day,  they  spit  upon,  and  kicked,  and  put  between 
themselves,  and  it  "  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  as  something  too 
wicked  and  mean  for  these  great,  pure  souls  to  have  any 
connection  with.  Do  they  now  say  that  the  "dog  has  returned 
to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire,"  or 
is  it  the  party  that  says  it  upon  this  blissful  reunion? 

As  to  this  want  of  fealty  and  stability  of  purpose,  Edger- 
ton  and  De  Haven  are  equally  culpable.  There  are  one  or 
two  things,  however,  about  Edgerton  which  are  too  credita- 
ble to  be  lost.  While  Estee  possesses  this  quality  to  a  most 
brilliant  extent,  to  Edgerton  must  be  conceded  the  palm. 
This  is,  that  versatility  of  genius  which  not  only  enables  a 
man  to  be  on  different  sides  of  the  same  question  on  differ- 
ent days,  but  of  being  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
in  what  is  called  the  Republican  platform  is  a  condemnation 
of  "unjust  discriminations"  in  fares  and  freights  of  railroads. 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  must  have  been  furnished  by  the 
railroad  agent.  The  railroads  are  as  hostile  as  is  the  most 
enthusiastic  anti-monopoly  man  to  unjust  discrimination. 
They  only  wish  to  be  the  judges  of  what  is  unjust. 

Why  did  not  this  clean  and  acute  committee  upon  resolu- 
tions declare  against  all  unjust  murders,  or  improper  lar- 
cenies ?  Such  a  declaration  would  have  been  as  sensible  as 
that  as  to  fares  and  freights.  The  people  are  denouncing 
all  discriminations.  They  treat  all  distinctions  in  price  of 
carriage  as  inadmissible,  but  the  Republican  party,  as  it  is 
called,  covers  up  all  opinions  by  the  use  of  a  word  evidently 
designed  to  please  everybody,  and  to  enlighten  nobody.  It  is 
pleasant,  however,  to  look  to  the  sand-lot  for  outspoken  pre- 
cision upon  this  subject.  It  was  moved  by  Estee,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  upon  corporations  other  than  municipal, 
to  insert  this  very  word  "  unjust  "  before  discrimination,  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  (1  Con.  Debates,  p.  516.) 
This  word  "unjust"  was  rejected  by  the  Convention,  as  nulli- 
fying the  whole  effect  of  the  provision.  Even  then  Estee 
was  playing  for  position — to  seem,  without  doing  anything. 
Judge  Terry,  at  the  same  point  in  the  debate,  said  :  "  We 
decide  here  in  this  Convention  a  fact  that  is  patent  to  every 
man,  and  we  say,  'you  shall  not  discriminate  at  all.'"  But 
the  platform  is  in  favor  of  discrimination,  only  it  must  not  be 
unjust. 

But  it  is  of  Edgerton  I  began  to  speak.  On  page  518,  of 
the  Debates,  will  be  found  the  eulogy  and  groans  of  Brother 
Barton  on  him — eulogy  for  Edgerton's  fight  against  the  rail- 
roads in  his  canvass  for  senator,  and  his  abandonment  of  his 
party,  and  his  "  throwing  overboard  "  Mr.  Shafter  in  favor  of 
that  anti-monopolist,  that  great  and  good  man,  Booth,  who, 
in  one  session  of  the  Legislature,  contrived  to  put  through 
eighteen  bills  for  subscriptions  and  subsidies  for  railroads, 
amounting  to  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars. 

But  Brother  Barton  groaned  over  Edgerton's  defection. 
He  charged  him  with  almost  "scandalizing  Estee,"  and  of 
being  the  tool  and  attorney  of  the  corporation.  Edgerton, 
("p.  4S9,)  after  defending  discrimination  as  to  facilities  and 
cost  of  transportation,  pays  his  respects  to  Estee.  Notwith- 
standing Edgerton's  forcible  argument  upon  the  main  topic 
of  debate,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  gem  of  his 
speech  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Estee.  That  portion  of  his  speech  ought  not  to  be  abbre- 
viated. This  is  it :  In  hcec  verba,  Estee's  conduct  "  was  the 
fatal  habit  of  browsing  through  the  organic  laws  of  other 
States,  borrowing  enough  to  show  a  want  of  invention,  and 
inserting  just  enough  to  show  a  total  want  of  judgment,"  the 
result  being  "  superficial,  charlatanic  patchwork  of  clumsy, 
hybrid  eclecticism;"  the  whole  "  a  barefaced  imposition." 

Edgerton  further  charges  Estee  with  misrepresentation  : 
"  We  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  gentleman  occupying  the 
high  position  of  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  this  house  a  careful  comparison  of  systems 
relating  to  the  subject  committed  to  his  charge.  We  expect 
from  him  sound  and  judicious  counsels  regarding  it.  Above 
all,  we  demand  of  him  rigid  exactness  in  his  statement  of 
facts.  Such  misrepresentations  as  I  have  noted  would  be 
hardly  excusable  if  made  in  the  heat  of  debate.  But  when 
they  are  made  in  cold  blood  ;  when  they  occur  in  a  speech 
which  was  weeks  in  process  of  incubation,  and  for  which  the 
columns  of  a  widely  extended  and  influential  journal  were 
offered  days  in  advance  ;  when  they  are  thus  paraded  to 
propagate,  mislead,  and  poison  the  public  mind  ;  when  their 
evils  are  thus  diffused,  they  are  simply  atrocious."  This  is 
Edgerton  on  Estee  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  Many  of  us 
think  he  was  right,  and  that  Estee  has  not  changed  since. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  see  this  versatility.  Edgerton 
as  candidate  for  the  Senate  made  fierce  war  upon  the  rail- 
road. In  the  Legislature,  he  and  De  Haven  and  Estee 
bolted  their  party.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  Edger- 
ton is  next  heard  of  as  the  advocate  of  discrimination  in 
fares  and  freights.  He  is  now  an  anti-monopolist,  and  stands 
upon  a  platform  which  denounces  discrimination,  and  is  op- 
posed to  every  word  of  his  swom  argument  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

It  seems  to  me,  an  old  farmer  as  well  as  Republican,  that 
the  political  character  and  conduct  of  these  "  standard  bear- 
ers" is,  as  Edgerton  styled  it,  "simply  atrocious." 

There  is  not  a  trace  of  Republicanism  left  in  the  platform, 
except  such  reference  as  a  man  might  make  to  the  Deluge. 
Nothing  is  presented  but  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  Republican  government.  Gentlemen 
who  rule  the  Republican  organization  will  soon  be  admon- 
ished that  there  are  same  of  the  faithful  left  in  this  State 
who  will  no  longer  be  disfranchised.  When  Hengist  and 
Horsa  were  to  be  successful,  the  ravens  flew  before  their 
banner.  The  bosses  have  but  to  look  behind  to  see  these 
birds  of  evil  omen  gathering  in  clouds  in  their  rear. 


ANECDOTES    OF    CELEBRITIES. 


The  late  Monsieur  Gaillardet,  of  Paris,  founder  of  the 
Courrier  des Etats-Unis,  wrote  to  a  friend,  two  weeks  before 
his  death  :  "  I  have  sold  my  place  at  Plessis-Bouchard.  My 
successor  will  take  possession  on  the  15th,  and  I  shall  leave 
it  on  the  14th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning."  And  on  the 
14th,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  did  leave  it  forever- 
in  his  coffin. 


Curran,  hearing  that  a  stingy  and  slovenly  barrister  had 
started  for  the  continent  with  a  shirt  and  a  guinea,  observed  : 
"  He'll  not  change  either  till  he  comes  back."  Somebody 
told  Curran  during  his  last  illness  that  he  seemed  to  cough 
with  more  difficulty  than  on  the  previous  day.  "Do  I?" 
said  Curran  ;  "  that's  odd  enough.  I've  been  practicing  all 
night." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  impressions  of 
England  Cetewayo  actually  took  home  with  him,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  which  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
conceived.  Tocqueville,  in  his  "  Voyage  in  Greece,"  relates 
that  when  Tussuf  Effendi,  who  represented  the  sultan  in 
London,  returned  home  in  1794,  he  was  asked  what  were  the 
most  remarkable  sights  that  he  beheld  ;  what,  for  instance, 
he  thought  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "The  House  of 
Commons,"  he  replied,  with  great  contempt,  "  is  nothing  but 
a  noisy  assembly,  but  I  did  see  a  thing  really  striking  and 
wonderful.  I  saw  a  man  who,  holding  four  oranges  in  one 
hand  and  two  forks  in  the  other,  threw  up  into  the  air  the 
oranges  and  the  forks,  successively,  and  stuck  one  on  the 
other  with  the  utmost  rapidity." 

Many  of  the  events  that  James  Bruce,  the  African  traveler, 
described,  were  so  extraordinary  that  they  were  immediately 
discredited,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  book — so  much  so 
that  copies  of  the  work  were  found  on  sale  soon  after  publi- 
cation as  waste  paper.  Later  travelers,  however,  substanti- 
ated Bruce's  claims  to  veracity  ;  and  Bruce  undoubtedly  was 
firm  on  that  point.  "  What  I  have  written  I  have  written," 
are  the  concluding  words  to  his  preface,  and  this  was  his  in- 
variable reply  to  every  skeptic.  Once  he  startled  a  doubting 
friend  by  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  statement 'that 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  eat  raw  beef.  The  friend,  who  was 
at  dinner  with  Bruce,  said  that'  such  a  custom  was  "  im- 
possible." Bruce  rose  from  the  table  and  left  the  room  with- 
out a  word,  returning  shortly  afterward  with  a  piece  of  raw 
beefsteak,  peppered  and  salted  a  la  Abyssinia.  "  Now,  then," 
he  said  to  the  gentleman,  "eat  that  or  fight  me."  The  steak 
was  eaten,  the  traveler  adding,  "  Now,  sir,  you  will  never 
again  say  it  is  impossible." 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  world  of  letters  anent  a  practi- 
cal joke  played  on  Ponson  du  Terrail,  the  author  of  "  Ro- 
cambole," by  one  of  his  friends,  Benassit.  The  latter  had 
been  invited  to  a  drive  with  Ponson  du  Terrail  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  was  expected  to  admire  the  skill  of  his 
host,  who  considered  himself  the  best  whip  in  France  and 
Navarre,  and  who  had  recently  been  gazetted  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  As  they  were  driving  up  the  Champs- 
Elysees  at  the  fashionable  hour,  Ponson  du  Terrail  met 
Barriere,  and  invited  him  to  join  the  party.  Knowing  that 
Barriere  liked  to  play  second  fiddle  to  none,  he  asked  Benas- 
sit to  do  him  the  favor  of  giving  up  his  seat  in  the  phaeton 
and  taking  a  place  behind  with  the  footman  or  groom.  The 
artist  consented,  and  Barriere,  putting  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  driver,  the  party  proceeded  toward  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. Ponson  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.  He  remarked  everybody  looking  at 
him.  He  bowed  gracefully  to  the  people  in  recognition  of 
their  unfeigned  curiosity,  which  he  took  for  admiration,  and 
as  a  mark  of  popularity ;  for  his  name  had  recently  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  Officiel  among  the  recent  ap- 
pointments in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Suddenly,  as  he  was 
nearing  the  gates  of  the  Bois,  he  had  certain  misgivings  as 
to  the  ovation  given  him.  He  fancied  he  saw  smiles  on 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  persons  who  were  looking  at  him. 
He  turned  round,  and  perceived  Benassit  sitting  with  his 
legs  dangling  over  the  back  of  the  phaeton,  gesticulating  to 
the  people,  and  throwing  the  crowd  some  of  the  new  cards 
engraved  with  the  words,  "  Ponson  du  Terrail,  Chevalier  de 
la  Le'gion  d'Honneur,"  which  the  author's  groom  had  taken 
with  him  to  leave  at  the  houses  his  master  intended  to  visit. 
A  violent  altercation  took  place,  and  it  is  said  that  Ponson 
never  spoke  to  Benassit  afterward. 

Shortly  after  the  production  of  "  He"mani,"  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  Victor  Hugo  was  traveling  on  foot  through 
Normandy  and  Brittany  in  search  of  "new  impressions," 
when  one  day  an  evil  inspiration  prompted  him  to  ride  in 
the  diligence  from  Rouen  to  Havre.  He  had  hardly  taken 
his  seat,  when  a  fellow-passenger  of  eminently  respectable 
appearance — spectacled,  white-cravated,  notarial,  and  bland 
— entered  into  conversation  with  him  upon  the  various  polit- 
ical and  literary  topics  of  the  day.  "  Pray,  sir,"  he  presently 
inquired,  "as  you  have  just  left  the  capital,  did  you  happen 
before  your  departure  thence  to  hear  anything  about  this 
'  Hernani,' about  which  people  are  making  such  a  fuss?"  "I 
certainly  have  heard  it  mentioned,"  said  Hugo.  "It  is  a 
miserably  stupid  piece."  "Very  likely."'  "  Do  you  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  literature?"  "A  little.  For  instance, 
I  write  tragedies."  "Indeed.  Well,  the  author  of 'Hernani' 
must  be  an  abominable  person."  "  Really !  As  it  happens,  I 
don't  know  him."  "  Neither  do  I.  But  one  of  my  friends 
saw  him  in  the  street  not  long  ago,  and  in  such  a  state  !  The 
wretched  creature  is  nearly  always  drunk.  Only  fancy,  he 
has  to  be  carried  home  from  the  cabaret  every  day.  No 
wonder  his  poetry  is  such  maniacal  rubbish."  "  Under  the 
circumstances  how  could  it  be  otherwise?"  "  Worse  still,  the 
fellow  spends  most  of  his  time  with  ballet-dancers  of  the 
lowest  description.  And  yet  this  degraded  being  has  the 
audacity  to  importune  us  with  his  mad  ravings ! "  "  We  will 
by  no  means  endure  him,  sir."  In  this  strain  the  conversa- 
tion continued  until  the  diligence  arrived  at  Havre,  where 
Hugo's  interlocutor,  delighted  with  his  companion,  insisted 
upon  putting  up  at  the  poet's  hotel,  in  order  to  secure  a  few 
hours  more  of  such  congenial  company.  While  their  rooms 
were  being  prepared  the  landlord  brought  them  the  register 
of  arrivals,  requesting  them  to  inscribe  their  names  therein. 
As  Hugo  took  up  the  pen  to  fulfill  this  formality,  the  Un- 
known of  notarial  aspect  looked  eagerly  over  his  shoulder. 
Having  signed  his  name  in  eminently  legible  characters, 
the  poet  turned  round  with  a  smile,  saying :  "  Now,  my  dear 
sir,  it  is  your  turn."  But  his  horror-stricken  fellow- 
had  snatched  up  his  carpet-bag  and  fled  as  soon  as 
words,  "Victor  Hugo,"  had  disclosed  to  him  the 
of  the  abyss  into  which  he  had  "  put  his  foot." 
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The  spirit  of  communism  that  took  its  rise  at  the  Sand- 
lot  ;  that  was  fanned  into  a  flame  of  passionate  resentment 
against  railroad  corporations  by  party  demagogues  ;  that 
forced  its  way  into  the  new  Constitution,  through  the  efforts 
of  malignant  journals  and  the  cowardice  of  political  leaders, 
and  that  now  dominates  both  political  parties,  has  met  its 
check  and  rebuke  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  constitutional  provisions,  and  the  laws  in  aid 
thereof,  which  attempted  the  creation  of  a  distinct  tribunal 
for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  railroad  property,  are  de- 
clared to  be  inoperative  and  void,  because  they  are  in  dero- 
gation of  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  deny  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law  to  all  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  court 
declares  that  the  State  can  not  deprive  any  person — and 
corporations  are  persons— within  its  jurisdiction  of  an  equal 
protection  and  equal  security  to  its  property.  All  are  to 
have  the  same  access  to  the  courts,  and  all  to  bear  equal 
burdens.  Taxation  shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  unequal,  but 
must  be  uniform.  All  railroad  property  must  be  assessed  by 
the  same  tribunal,  upon  the  same  ratio  of  value,  under  the 
same  notice,  with  the  same  privilege  of  review,  with  the  same 
deductions  when  incumbered  with  mortgage,  and  under  the 
same  rules  of  uniformity  and  equality  as  apply  to  all  other 
property  within  the  State.  The  new  Constitution  created  a 
State  Board  of  Equalization  with  authority  to  tax  "the  fran- 
chise, roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock,"  and,  in 
making  this  assessment,  the  Board  is  not  required  to  give 
any  notice  to  the  owners,  nor  can  they  be  heard  respecting 
the  valuation  of  their  property.  Three  men,  ignorant  of 
railroad  values,  perhaps  demagogues,  elected  probably 
through  hatred  to  corporations,  possibly  impecunious  and  un- 
principled adventurers,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  blackmail 
railroad  owners,  are  clothed  with  authority  to  put  any  arbi- 
trary or  excessive  value  they  may  please  upon  railroad  prop- 
erty. Of  the  tax  there  was  no  notice,  and  from  their  decision 
there  is  no  appeal  and  no  review  by  courts.  This  is  taking 
properly  without  due  process  of  law.  It  is  robbery  and  con- 
s:caiion.     It  is  stealing  under  guise  of  law.     No  granger 

i:h  stock  in  a  cheese  factory  would  willingly  submit  to  such 
■•rong.     No   honest  man  would  seek  to  subject  a  railroad 


corporation  to  such  a  wrong.  No  lawyer  or  court  can  up- 
hold such  a  law.  None  but  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men 
would  have  passed  it,  and  no  candidate  for  office,  unless  he 
is  a  knave  or  a  fool,  will  endeavor  to  uphold  it.  One  of  the 
primary  objects  of  government  is  to  protect  and  guard  the 
rights  of  property  ;  and  when  it  shall  become  possible  for  a 
State  government  to  take  from  individuals  or  corporations 
any  property  by  them  rightfully  acquired,  we  shall  have 
taken  the  first  steps  on  the  downward  road  that  leads  through 
anarchy  and  chaos  to  tyranny  and  despotism.  Corporations  are 
artificial  persons  created  by  law,  and  equally  entitled  under 
the  law  to  the  same  protection  as  appertains  to  individuals. 
They  are  composed  of  individuals,  and  are  to  perform  the 
same  duties  so  far  as  they  are  capable,  bear  the  same  burdens, 
pay  the  same  taxes,  and  in  all  respects  have  the  same  rights, 
immunities,  and  guarantees,  as  the  government,  through  its 
laws,  extends  to  the  individual  person.  The  prejudice 
against  corporations  is  altogether  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
It  is  founded  on  misapprehension  and  ignorance.  It  is  fos- 
tered by  jealousy.  It  is  stirred  up  and  kept  alive  by  politi- 
cal demagogues,  who  selfishly  seek  their  own  personal  ad- 
vancement by  it.  Corporations  are  not  monopolies,  because 
any  persons  can  unite  to  form  them  for  any  lawful  purpose, 
and  any  hurtful  legislation  directed  against  corporations  is 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  There  was  a 
time  when  franchises  and  special  privileges  were  the  gifts  of 
the  crown  ;  when  corporations  were  granted  by  special  laws, 
and  given  the  privileges  of  monopoly.  All  this  is  changed 
by  the  enactment  of  general  laws,  under  which  any  number 
of  persons  may  associate,  and  use  their  capital,  their  labor, 
and  their  brains.  Justice  Field  says  that,  "  as  a  matter  of 
"fact,  nearly  all  enterprises  in  this  State,  requiring  for  their 
"  execution  an  expenditure  of  large  capital,  are  undertaken 
"  by  corporations.  They  engage  in  commerce  ;  they  build 
"  and  sail  ships  ;  they  cover  our  navigable  streams  with 
"  steamers ;  they  construct  houses ;  they  bring  the  products  of 
"  earth  and  sea  to  market ;  they  grade  our  streets,  dig  our 
"  sewers,  and  light  our  buildings ;  they  open  and  work 
"  mines  ;  they  carry  water  into  our  cities  ;  they  build  rail- 
"  roads,  and  cross  mountains  and  deserts  with  them  ;  they 
"erect  churches,  colleges,  lyceums,  and  theatres  ;  they  set 
"  up  manufactories,  and  keep  the  spindle  and  shuttle  in  mo- 
"  tion  ;  they  establish  banks  for  savings  ;  they  insure  against 
"  accident  on  land  and  sea  ;  they  give  policies  on  life  ;  they 
"  make  the  money  exchanges  of  the  world  ;  they  publish 
"  newspapers  and  books,  and  send  news  by  lightning  across 
"  the  continent  and  under  the  ocean.  Indeed,  there  is  noth- 
"  ing  which  is  lawful  to  be  done  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
"  people,  to  beautify  and  adorn  their  dwellings,  to  relieve  the 
"  sick,  to  help  the  needy,  and  to  enrich  and  ennoble  human- 
"  ity,  which  is  not  to  a  great  extent  done  through  the  instru- 
"  mentalities  of  corporations.  There  are  over  five  hundred 
"  corporations  in  this  State  ;  there  are  thirty  thousand  in  the 
"  United  States ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  their  property  is 
"  several  thousand  millions.  It  would  be  a  most  singular 
"  result  if  a  constitutional  provision,  intended  for  the  protec- 
"  tion  of  every  person  against  partial  and  discriminating 
"  legislation  by  the  States,  should  cease  to  exert  such  pro- 
"  tection  the  moment  the  person  becomes  a  member  of  a 
"  corporation.     We  cannot  accept  any  such  conclusion." 


Earnest  effort,  resulting  from  sincere  convictions  in  any 
case,  commands  respect ;  in  a  bad  cause,  it  claims  indul- 
gence ;  in  a  good  one,  challenges  the  applause  and  admira- 
tion of  all  intelligent  and  honest  persons.  The  recent  Pro- 
hibition Temperance  Convention  (after  the  flight  of  its  forty 
political  parsons,  who  came  there  to  defeat  its  purpose)  was 
composed  of  earnest,  honest  men,  who  believe  that  alcoholic 
drink  is  an  evil  so  affecting  the  moral  and  material  interests 
of  the  people  that  its  use  ought  to  be  arrested  by  the  exercise 
of  political  power.  Moral  suasion  accomplishes  very  little 
in  remedying  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The  prayers  of  po- 
litical parsons  accomplish  less.  Reason  teaches,  and  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated,  that  by  the  adoption  of  prohibitory 
constitutions,  and  the  enactment  of  prohibitory  laws,  great 
results  can  be  attained  and  great  good  effected.  Temper- 
ance men  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  respectable  in  numbers, 
gathered  in  convention  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  political  party  that  has  "  '  temperance'  for  its  gov- 
erning motive,  and  all  other  desired  reforms"  as  incidents 
of  its  organization.  They  determined  to  place  themselves  in 
alliance  with  the  national  movement,  and  were  rebaptized 
and  named  "  Prohibition  Home  Protection."  Wisely  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  their  sphere  of  usefulness  and  power  of 
accomplishing  results  depended  upon  a  united  organization, 
self-reliant,  independent  of  party  entanglements,  the  con- 
vention wisely  determined  to  formulate  a  platform  of  princi- 
ples, nominate  an  independent  ticket,  and  take  position  as  a 
recognized  political  party,  with  distinct  purposes  and  aims. 
This,  in  spite  of  a  clerical  intrigue,  the  convention  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  stands  to-day  in  resolute  attitude 
with  other  and  older  parties  in  the  political  arena,  prepared 
to  do  gallant  and  loyal  duty  in  defense  of  principles  which 
it  believes — and,  believing, declares — involve  the  best  interest 
and  highest  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society.  I:s  platform  of 
resolutions  indicate  convictions  and  the  courage  to  express 


them.  It  is  a  manly  document,  strongly  writ.  It  has  the 
ring  of  truth.  It  is  in  all  respects  above  and  superior  to  the 
cowardly  and  specious  evasions  of  the  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Its  purpose  to  suppress  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  alcholic  drink  is  declared  in  emphatic  lan- 
guage. It  is  to  be  worked  out  at  the  ballot-box,  and  under 
processes  of  law,  till  the  "  crime  "  is  fixed  by  legislative  en- 
actment, and  its  punishment  provided  by  penal  statutes. 
Sunday  is  recognized  as  an  American  institution  that  must 
be  preserved.  The  declaration  against  the  "saloons  and 
places  of  business  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  now  licensed 
to  be  sold,"  and  demanding  that  they  be  closed  on  Sunday, 
is  so  precise  and  emphatic  that  the  League  of  Freedom 
though  drunk,  may  not  misunderstand  it.  The  convention 
declares  in  favor  of  free  schools,  and  free  text-books  to  the 
poor.  It  is  opposed  to  sectarian  education,  and  does  not 
favor  such  a  division  of  school  moneys  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  priest,  or  scholar  shall  get  any  part  of 
them.  It  treats  railroad  corporations  just  as  it  would  treat 
any  individual  engaged  in  the  same  business ;  treats  railroad 
property  the  same  as  it  would  treat  any  other  property; 
treats  railroad  owners  as  it  would  any  other  business  men, 
making  them  all  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  burdens  of 
government,  pay  their  just  proportion  of  taxes,  and  would 
throw  over  them  the  shield  and  aegis  of  just,  impartial,  and 
equal  laws.  The  party,  the  journal,  the  man,  or  the  candi- 
date for  office  who  does  not  recognize  the  justice  of  this 
position  is  either  an  idiot  who  can  not  understand,  a  mer- 
cenary whose  interests  will  not  permit  him  to  understand,  or 
a  self-seeking  political  knave  and  party  demagogue  whose 
interest  it  is  to  misrepresent  the  relations  which  all  corpora- 
tions, all  property,  and  all  persons  hold  toward  the  laws  of 
the  country,  where  the  property-owner  resides  and  the  prop- 
erty is  located.  The  declaration  in  reference  to  the  hydrau- 
lic miner  is  that  he  has  no  right  to  injure  the  property  of  his 
agricultural  neighbor  ;  that  he  must  so  impound  his  detritus 
that  it  "  shall  never  injure  land,  fill  navigable  streams,  or  in- 
terfere with  the  bays  and  harbors  of  our  coast."  In  a  word, 
the  miner  must  take  care  of  his  own  de'bris,  and  if  he  can 
find  no  way  of  pursuing  his  industry  without  injury  to  the 
interest  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  he  must  be  restrained 
by  law  from  its  prosecution.  And,  finally,  the  convention 
declares  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  assume  the  owner- 
ship of  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  provide  for  its 
distribution.  This  is  altogether  a  most  respectable  platform, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  It  does  not  declare,  as  it  ought,  in  favor 
of  restricting  the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers,  criminals, 
and  political  adventurers ;  and  it  does  not  declare,  as  it 
ought,  that  those  foreigners  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the 
country  ought  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. The  ticket  is  a  good  one.  Its  candidate  for  Governor 
is  an  intelligent,  honorable,  and  wealthy  citizen  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  man  of  clean  life  and  of  consistent  temperance 
record,  well  known,  and  popular.  Doctor  R.  H.  McDonald 
is  one  of  those  energetic  and  earnest  men  who  will  not  be 
content  with  the  empty  honor  of  a  nomination,  but  will  ex- 
ert himself  in  the  direction  of  election.  The  convention  has 
elected  a  State  Central  Committee.  There  are  in  this  State, 
and  all  over  it,  temperance  organizations,  and  most  of  them 
are  just  now  very  active  under  the  influence  of  the  temper- 
ance agitation  at  the  East.  We  have  no  doubt  the  new 
party  will  receive  a  large  vote — larger,  perhaps,  than  the 
temperance  people  themselves  anticipate.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  beginning  in  California  of  an  important  political  move- 
ment, and  one  which  is  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in 
the  politics  of  this  State. 


The  Sacramento  Record-Union,  in  its  editorial  of  October 
1st,  in  speaking  of  the  prohibition  temperance  party,  says 
that  its  platform  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  those  of 
the  regular  parties  ;  that  the  railroad  plank  is  temperate  and 
fair,  insisting  upon  equal  justice  for  the  people  and  its  cor- 
porations alike  ;  the  de'bris  plank  is  neither  ambiguous  nor 
evasive,  while  its  positions  upon  the  liquor  traffic,  education, 
and  Sunday  law  are  all  strongly  taken.  The  Record-Union, 
in  estimating  the  possible  strength  of  the  new  party,  says  : 
"  There  are  in  California  twenty-two  thousand  members  of 
"  the  order  of  Good  Templars,  of  whom  ten  thousand  are 
"  voters.  Of  believers  in  prohibition  outside  the  Good  Tem- 
"  plar  order  there  are  ten  thousand  more.  It  may  therefore 
"  be  said  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  votes  capable,  un- 
"der  conceivable  circumstances,  of  being  polled  for  the  pro- 
"  hibition  ticket."  It  is  the  only  party  that  presents  any 
genuine  issues.  It  presents  the  only  manly  and  honest  plat- 
form. It  has  the  courage  to  express  its  opinions  in  favor  of 
temperance,  in  favor  of  closing  whisky  saloons  on  Sunday, 
in  favor  of  non-sectarianism  in  our  public  schools,  in  favor 
of  just  and  honorable  treatment  of  railroad  property  and  its 
owners,  and  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  gravel-sluicers  to 
destroy  the  farms  of  our  valleys  and  the  navigable  waters  of 
our  State.  In  point  of  character  and  intelligence,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  temperance  ticket  is  not  inferior  to  either  of 
the  other  tickets.  In  wealth  and  social  position,  Doctor 
McDonald  is  the  peer  of  either  candidate  for  Governor.  We 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee to  put  the  names  of  Jackson  Temple,  of  Sonoma,  and 
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Anson  Bronson,  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  ticket  for  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  If  this  is  done,  and  certain  other 
things  are  brought  about  that  are  quite  within  tlie  lines  of 
possibility,  Doctor  McDonald  will  receive  more  votes  than 
did  Leland  Stanford  when  he  first  ran  for  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia upon  the  Republican  ticket;  and  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether improbable  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  not  the  last  in 
the  gubernatorial  race. 


If  the  reverend  Methodist  divine,  Doctor  Briggs,  does  not 
have  a  little  bit  of  an  explanation  to  make  to  Saint  Peter, 
when  he  comes  up  to  the  celestial  gate,  over  his  temperance 
politics,  we  shall  be  mistaken.  The  discipline  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  does  not  permit  "its  members  to  make,  sell,  or 
drink  beer,  wine,  or  whisky,  or  to  rent  property  to  those  who 
do  sell.  It  is  very  severe,  very  consistent,  very  ultra,  this 
church,  upon  the  temperance  question,  and  when  Saint  Peter 
opens  the  wicket  and  looks  out  upon  the  shining  face  of 
Doctor  Briggs,  he  will  say  to  him  :  "  Doctor,  how  about 
your  temperance  politics?"  "All  right,  Saint  Peter,  I  will 
just  step  in  and  sit  down  upon  one  of  your  golden  stools, 
and  tell  you  all  about  it."  "  You  stand  where  you  are,  doc- 
tor ;  the  music  of  the  golden  harps  is  very  confusing  in- 
side just  now,  and  I  can  hear  you  better  from  the  outside. 
How  did  you  come  to  send  your  whole  conference  over  to 
the  temperance  convention  in  aid  of  Estee?"  "  Well,  you 
see,  Saint  Peter,  I  was  a  Republican ;  Governor  Perkins  had 
appointed  me  Yosemite  Commissioner,  and  Estee  would 
keep  me  in  if  he  were  elected."  "  Who  is  this  man  Estee  ? 
His  name  has  never  been  upon  our  books."  "Estee?  Well 
now,  Saint  Peter,  I  don't  defend  myself  for  supporting  him, 
except  that  I  had  to  go  against  Stoneman — 'the  least  of  two 
evils,'  you  know,  Saint  Peter.  '  Do  evil  that  good  may 
come.'"  "Doctor  Briggs,  don't  wink  at  me;  there  is  no 
choice  of  evil,  and  to  do  it  under  any  circumstances  is  the 
teaching  of  the  devil,  the  door  to  whose  abode  is  just  a 
little  farther  on  and  down  imder  the  hill."     "  But  Stoneman 

was  a  Democrat "     "All  right,  doctor;  there  are  several 

Democrats  inside,  but  no  Jesuits  who  practiced  your  kind  of 
politics.  We  do  not  admit  parsons  or  politicians  who  do 
evil  that  good  may  come."  "  I  have  always  been  a  consist- 
ent temperance  man."  "  Then  how  could  you  vote  for 
Estee?"  "Don't  the  Bible  say,  'A  little  wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake'?"  "That  was  Saint  Paul  who  made  that 
mistake.  I  am  Peter,  and  I  keep  the  gate.  Estee  was  a 
vine-grower  and  a  brandy-maker  ;  drinks  gin,  and  made  his 
fight  in  Peter  Hopkins's  bar-room,  and  you,  as  a  Methodist 
preacher,  knew  better  than  to  support  him."  "  I  have  always 
been  an  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  you  know,  Saint  Peter, 
that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  "  There  you  go  again,  doctor.  The  Sabbath  was 
not  made  for  man  to  get  drunk  at  a  corner  grocery,  and  your 
man  Estee  had  riot  the  courage  to  so  declare."  "  Saint 
Peter,  you  don't  understand  politics  ;  you  had  no  primaries 
in  Palestine."  "  We  did  have  primaries,  caucuses,  and  con- 
ventions in  Judea  and  in  all  the  land  round  about  Jordan. 
If  you  think  the  Christian  doctrines  were  promulgated 
and  the  church  was  built  up  without  politics,  you  don't 
know."  "Then,  Saint  Peter,  you  should  be  indulgent  to 
me,  for  you  know  how  it  is  yourself."  "  Your  kind  of 
politics,  I  know  nothing  about.  The  early  Christians 
were  honest  men.  They  did  not  meddle  in  politics  nor  hold 
office  ;  with  staff  and  without  scrip  they  went  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel.  The  Apostles  never  endeavored  to  break  up  a 
temperance  convention,  and  never  apologized  for  drunken- 
ness or  Sabbath  desecration.  You  may  be  a  very  excellent 
and  worthy  politician,  Doctor  Briggs,  but  as  a  temperance 
man  and  Methodist  preacher  you  will  have  to  pass  along. 
Next  gentleman,"  called  out  the  Saint.  The  door  opened, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  passed  smilingly  in,  helped 
himself  to  harp  and  stool,  and  made  himself  quite  at  home- 
The  last  information  had  of  Brother  Briggs,  he  came  up 
from  Sulphurdom  with  a  request  from  Estee,  Fitch  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  Bill  Higgins,  for  Charles  Webb  Howard  to 
send  them  water  at  any  price. 


The  political  game  in  municipal  politics  is  not  yet  made. 
Before  another  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  the  Democracy  will 
be  at  it,  hip  and  thigh;  the  thud  of  the  shillalah  will  be 
heard  in  the  land,  and  many  an  exulting  Democratic  head, 
now  proudly  wagging,  will  be  laid  low.  The  Republicans 
are  just  now  all  moored  in  the  downs:  two  conventions 
nominating  candidates  in  session,  each  trying  to  destroy  the 
other ;  but  in  politics  the  strongest  survives.  This  is  not 
always  Darwin's  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  al- 
though in  this  instance  we  regard  the  County  Committee 
convention  as  alone  entitled  to  recognition.  There  is  a  very 
large  number  of  excellent  citizens  in  the  Piatt's  Hall,  or  club, 
convention  ;  but  it  has  upon  it  the  smell  of  the  machine. 
It  has  not  the  support  of  any  considerable  number  of  Re- 
publicans. It  has  the  support  of  the  Bulletin,  and  this,  not 
from  principle  or  any  honorable  purpose,  but  because  in 
Higgins  and  the  machine  the  Bulletin  finds  effective  allies 
in  their  most  unrelenting  and  unreasonable  war  against  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  The  Piatt's  Hall  conven- 
tion and  i  s  candidates  will  cut  no  figure  on  election  day. 


The  B'nai  B'rith  convention  has  so  far  given  us  a  fairly  good 
ticket — as  good  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  present 
disorganized  and  demoralized  condition  of  the  party — and 
will,  we  believe,  be  the  only  one  upon  which  the  party  can 
unite.  If  we  had  any  authority  to  advise,  it  would  be  that 
the  better  men  of  the  Piatt's  Hall  wing  swallow  their  griev- 
ances, and  unite  the  party,  to  save  San  Francisco  from  the 
peril  of  a  posssible  success  of  the  Irish  Democracy.  The 
Democratic  party  can  not  nominate  a  good  ticket.  A  bad 
convention  never  nominates  a  good  ticket.  Good  men  will 
not  run  upon  a  ticket  put  forth  by  the  class  of  men  that  now 
control  the  Democracy.  The  party  is  so  flushed  with  the 
probability  of  success,  so  drunk  with  the  chance  of  power, 
so  absolutely  delirious  with  the  coming  of  the  long  hoped  for 
opportunity  to  steal,  that  it  is  beside  itself.  The  Irish,  who 
form  a  majority  of  the  rank  and  file,  are  rightfully  demand- 
ing the  spoils.  The  Gils,  and  Macs,  and  O's  are  no  longer 
to  be  blarneyed  with  promises.  They  are  no  longer  content 
to  stand  back.  Messrs.  Moriarty,  Gilhooley,  Flannigan,  and 
Haggerty  are  too  familiar  with  their  own  names  to  be  told 
that  these  melodious  patronymics  are  not  sufficiently  eu- 
phonious to  please  the  Browns,  and  Smiths,  and  Jones,  and 
Robinsons  of  native  birth.  There  is  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion among  the  hay-makers  of  the  mouth,  and  "  whin  the 
Dimicratic  convintion  gits  to  wurrick,"  there  will  be  lively 
times.  We  await,  with  the  patience  of  a  great  soul,  this 
scrimmage  of  Erin's  statesmen. 


The  outcry  against  Judge  Allen  by  the  press  is  dishonest 
and  insincere.  It  can  be  interpreted  as  resulting  only 
from  a  conscious  conviction  that  its  hypocrisy  has  been  ex- 
posed in  a  decision  that  is  sound  in  law,  and  applicable  to 
every  newspaper  published  in  America.  There  is  no  journal 
printed  upon  this  continent  that  is  not  printed  for  coin.  It 
is  the  most  unmitigated  and  arrant  affectation  on  the  part 
of  editors  to  assume  that  they  alone,  of  all  men,  do  not  sell, 
hire  out,  and  for  coin  dispose  of  their  labor  and  their  brains, 
the  same  as  does  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for  a  fee,  and  a  cler- 
gyman for  his  salary,  and  everybody  else  that  is  employed 
for  a  compensation.  The  decision  of  Judge  Allen,  in  the 
case  of  the  Chronicle  against  the  Bulletin,  stripped  from  the 
face  of  journalism  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  all  its  preten- 
sions and  false  arrogance  of  being  controlled  by  any  higher, 
belter,  or  other  motives  than  control  all  other  men  in  busi- 
ness. It  has  relegated  newspaper  men  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  ordinary  mortals  who  work  for  a  living,  and  who 
apply  their  brains  and  hands  in  any  lawful  occupation.  Ed- 
itors and  publishers  are  not  philanthropists  ;  newspapers 
are  not  eleemosynary  institutions  ;  and  the  declaration  of 
Judge  Allen  was  right  when  he  said  that  "it  was  no  more 
"  libelous  to  accuse  one  of  selling  for  gain  the  support  and 
"  advocacy  of  his  newspaper,  than  it  would  be  to  accuse  the 
"  merchant  of  selling  for  gain  his  merchandise."  The  thing 
that  hurts,  that  makes  the  editor  wince  under  the  lash,  is 
the  consciousness  that  he  does  sell  himself  and  sell  his 
journal.  The  shame  and  the  crime  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness are  the  lying  and  hypocritical  declarations  that  he  is 
disinterested  in  all  he  writes,  that  he  is  governed  alone 
by  high  and  honorable  motives,  that  he  has  the  public 
good  only  in  view,  and  that  journalism  alone  of  all  in- 
dustries, and  journalists  alone  of  all  men,  are  unselfish, 
and  not  mercenary.  To  take  the  view  that  the  editorial 
talent  and  the  journalistic  type  may  be  employed  and 
compensated  as  all  professional,  scientific,  and  literary 
men  are  employed  and  compensated,  does  not  justify  the 
blackmailing  of  the  newspaper  blackguard,  nor  imply  the 
right  of  anybody,  in  ink  or  speech,  to  do  a  dishonorable, 
criminal,  or  improper  act.  If  the  Bulletin  can  find  any 
moral  consolation  in  the  abuse  and  vilification  of  such  enter- 
prises as  the  transcontinental  railroad,  which  it  fought  for 
years,  or  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  which  it  now 
fights,  or  in  its  opposition  to  Judge  Allen,  because  he  ren- 
dered a  conscientious  decision  against  it,  or  its  opposition  to 
Judge  Blake — if,  we  say,  it  can  find  any  moral  solace  that  it 
does  not  do  mean  things  for  hire,  then  we  would  not  deny  it 
to  be  the  most  conscientious  of  journals.  We  wish  it  would 
just  take  a  bribe  to  behave  itself,  and  consent  to  be  paid  to 
reform.  The  extent  of  the  sacrifice  would  command  a  gen- 
erous subsidy. 


or  himself  from  the  political  association  and  influence  of  a 
class  of  bar-room  rogues.  He  is  totally  insincere,  ungrate- 
ful, and  unreliable,  and,  in  the  event  of  becoming  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  will  be  under  such  obligations  to  men  of 
bad  principles,  by  agreements  made  in  Peter  Hopkins's  bar- 
room in  San  Francisco,  with  disreputable  machine  politi- 
cians, and  in  confidential  bargainings  with  whisky  dealers 
and  League  of  Freedom  men,  that  he  can  not  conscientiously 
perform  his  duties  as  Governor  without  violating  his  word.' 
Yet  we  hear  that  Mr.  Estee  is  making  a  "good  impression 
in  the  country,"  "is  carrying  everything  before  him,"  through 
the  eloquent  exposition  of  his  principles  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion and  on  the  Sunday  law.  Mr.  Estee  is  not  eloquent,  and 
is  not  honest.  Whether  he  is  the  friend  or  enemy  of  the 
railroad  corporations  no  one  can  tell  from  his  record,  be- 
cause he  has  occupied  all  sorts  of  attitudes.  //  he  says  he 
is  opposed  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  unfriendly 
toward  any  corporation  that  has  money,  we  do  not  believe  it; 
and  the  reason  we  do  not  believe  it  is,  because  Mr.  Estee  says 
so,  and  because  t/ie  corporations  have  money.  If  Mr.  Estee 
says  that  he  is  in  favor  of  such  a  law  as  will  close  saloons  on 
Sunday,  and  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  by  more  severe 
penalties  than  are  now  imposed,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
believing  him  insincere  ;  and  he  dare  not  say  so  unless  he  gets 
the  consent  of  a  secret  committee  of  the  League  of  Freedom. 
Republican  claqueurs  are  falsely  reporting  "large  meet- 
ings," "  unbounded  enthusiasm,"  and  "  eloquent  speeches," 
wherever  Mr.  Estee  goes.  They  also  say  that  Democrats  in 
large  numbers  are  expressing  their  intention  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Estee.  The  Argonaut  makes  the  following  proposition  : 
For  every  respectable  and  disinterested  Democrat  who  will 
own,  over  his  own  signature,  his  intention  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Estee,  we  will  name  two  respectable,  disinterested  Republi- 
cans who  will  not ;  and  to  the  extent  that  we  do  not  do  this, 
we  will,  for  every  Democratic  name,  present  ten  dollars  to 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  send  the  Argonaut  free 
for  one  year  to  the  fooled  Democrat  who  votes  for  M.  M. 
Estee  for  Governor. 


When  the  blackmailers  in  print  and  the  political  dema- 
gogues have  driven  Governor  Stanford  away  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  State,  what  good  will  they  have  accomplished  ? 
The  railroad  system  will  go  on  all  the  same.  His  departure 
will  not  increase  the  probability  of  reduced  fares  and 
freights,  or  of  enlarged  railroad  accommodations.  Branch 
roads  as  feeders  to  his  main  lines,  and  avenue  cable-lines 
here  in  the  city,  will  not  be  liable  to  be  built  if  he  is  not  a 
resident  of  California.  His  Palo  Alto  farm,  with  its  splendid 
stud  of  horses,  will  not  be  maintained.  His  magnificent 
vineyard  in  Butte  County,  instead  of  becoming  an  ex- 
perimental establishment  for  the  production  of  vines  under 
the  most  approved  methods,  with  the  expenditure  of  large 
money  to  exploit  this  vine-growing  industry,  will  become  a 
simple  mercenary  business.  The  Warm  Springs  property 
will  not  be  improved.  The  Golden  Gate  Woolen  Mills  are 
liable  to  be  closed.  A  mansion  will  not  be  built  at  Palo 
Alto.  Servants  and  employees,  to  whom  he  is  now  paying 
thirty  thousand  dollars  a  month,  will  be  discharged.  It  is 
the  policy  of  other  cities  to  encourage  the  residence  among 
them  of  wealthy  men.  The  extravagance,  display,  and  en- 
joyment of  lavish  wealth  contributes  to  the  various  indus- 
tries, and  promotes  and  advances  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
The  policy  of  the  Third  Napoleon  was  to  make  Paris  beau- 
tiful and  attractive,  that  it  might  become  the  pleasure  city 
of  Europe,  where  tourists  and  travelers  would  spend  their 
money,  and  where  persons  of  wealth  and  leisure  would  make 
their  homes.  The  policy  was  a  wise  one.  In  New  York  we 
seldom  hear  from  the  stump  or  read  in  the  journals  denunci- 
ations and  personal  vilification  of  men  because  they  are  rich. 
Men  of  wealth  are  welcomed  to  New  York.  We  suppose 
when  this  little  Pedlington  of  a  city  shall  outgrow  its  slan- 
derous and  gossipy  youth,  and  attain  larger  dimensions,  we 
shall  welcome  back  our  exiled  millionaires,  and  be  willing  to 
indulge  them  in  building  palaces  upon  our  hills,  and  driving 
their  equipages  in  our  Golden  Gate  Park. 


The  following  extract  from  the  official  records  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  is  Henry  Edgerton's  opinion  of  Mor- 
ris M.  Estee :  "  His,  the  fatal  habit  of  browsing  through  the 
"  organic  laws  of  other  States,  borrowing  enough  to  show  a 
"  want  of  invention,  and  inserting  just  enough  to  show  a 
"  total  want  of  judgment,  constitutes  a  superficial,  charla- 
"  tanic  patch-work  of  clumsy,  hybrid  eclecticism,  the  whole 
"  a  bare-faced  imposition."  Mr.  Estee  is  an  intellectual  and 
moral  impostor.  He  has  but  a  smattering  of  law,  picked  up 
in  a  country  attorney's  office.  He  lacks  the  mental  disci- 
pline and  intellectual  strength  to  ever  compensate  for  his 
want  of  early  education.  He  is  a  politician  in  the  lowest 
and  meanest  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  no  breadth  of 
statesmanship  to  comprehend  great  political  questions.  He 
has  no  moral  faculties  to  appreciate  them.  He  lacks  the 
courage  to  emancipate  his  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  etror. 


The  Bluffer  convention,  at  the  dictation  of  Higgins  and 
the  machine,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  judgment 
of  a  majority  of  its  own  members,  has  nominated  a  sheriff 
against  John  Sedgwick.  This  is  Higgins's  work.  It  is  done 
to  destroy  the  Republican  candidate  whom  Higgins  approved 
last  year,  in  the  interest  of  Edward  Flaherty,  and  to  elect 
Peter  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Democrat,  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 
Peter  Hopkins  is  the  Irish  gentleman  in  whose  bar-room  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  Mr.  Estee  arranged  the  preliminaries  of 
his  candidacy  for  governor.  Messrs.  Higgins,  Gannon, 
Chute,  Buckley,  Rainey,  and  Hopkins  are  understood  to  be 
in  friendly  alliance  upon  the  sheriff  programme.  We  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  Bulletin  is  in  the  conspiracy,  or 
only  fooled. 

The  Pope's  Democratic  Irish  have  gone  into  convention 
in  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Americans 
from  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  city.     We  shall  in 
our  next  isiue  give  the  names  of  the  principal  dele? 
candidates  who  participate  in  the  scrimmage. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


SARCASTIC. 


Some  Facts  on  Freights— Railroad  aad  Ship. 


All  business  is  conducted  on  the  highest  possible  plane  of  charity, 
long  suffering,  and  politeness,  except  the  transportation  of  goods  by 
rail.  Wholesale  merchants,  importers,  ship-masters  and  owners,  al- 
ways act  on  a  basis  of  perfect  impartiality  to  the  small  dealer  and  ulti- 
mate consumer.  Any  man  in  private  business  (no  man  not  righteous 
ever  engaged  in  a  private  business),  who  ever  varied  his  rate,  obliged  a 
friend,  made  a  special  discount  for  a  large  order,  made  a  time  contract, 
kept  his  stock  down  to  keep  prices  np,  cut  off  orders  to  make  a  corner, 
drew  an  agreement  for  his  private  profit,  entered  into  a  trade  combina- 
tion, did  only  what  was  right,  and  any  man  who  declined  to  fill  an  order 
at  the  cheapest  rates  for  a  troublesome  customer,  who  declined  to  do  all 
that  every  living  soul  asked  of  him,  and  who  declined  to  let  anyone 
single  malcontent  abuse  him  in  public,  track  him  in  private,  bulldoze 
him  in  politics,  and  open  his  private  records  to  the  public  by  means  of 
public  commissions  and  examining  powers,  did  very  wrong. 

Articles  of  Faith. — (i.)  All  corporations  are  organized  swindles. 
(2.)  Each  private  firm  or  individual  is  faultless,  and  a  mirror  of  equity 
and  commercial  honor.  (3.)  All  questions  between  a  corporation  and 
individual  should  be  decided  by  the  individual  at  once  without  question. 
(4.)  Only  corporations  escape  equitable  taxation  (see  tax-list  of  San 
Francisco.  One  thousand  men  pay  taxes  on  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, who  are  worth  from  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars each.  They  swear  personally  to  these  rolls,  and  are  not  soulless 
monopolists).  Every  farmer  in  the  State  whose  land  is  raised  from  one 
dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  shall  damn  the  soulless  monopoly 
who  built  the  road  (5.)  Trade  strikes  are  not  monopolies.  When 
wages  of  masons,  machinists,  and  carpenters  go  from  two  dollars  and  a 
half  to  six  dollars  a  day,  this  is  right  and  is  only  equitable,  and  does 
not  sinch  the  soulless  monopolist  who  happens  to  need  labor.  This  is 
always  done  without  notice,  as  it  makes  business  pleasant  and  equitable, 
and  enables  you  to  look  ahead.  Trades  unions  do  right  when  they 
limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  every  shop  in  San  Francisco,  and 
beat,  kill,  wound,  or  dnve  off  every  man  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
coldest  and  bloodiest-minded  monopoly  in  the  world— secret  trades 
unions.  This  is  right.  The  individual  mechanic  is  not  a  corporation, 
and  can  do  no  wrong.  If  the  union  shuts  his  boy  out  from  learning  a 
trade,  the  boy  can  hang  around  the  street,  become  a  "  lover,"  or  a  cut- 
throat, and  vote  at  the  next  election  (under  any  name)  against  the  soul- 
less monopoly.  The  laboring  classes  are  just  lovely,  because  not  cor- 
porations, and  they  always  work  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  all  over  the 
State,  and  never  favor  any  one  locality  where  business  is  large  or  steady. 
This  is  admirable,  as  a  good  carpenter  will  go  afoot  to  Shasta  and  work 
as  cheap  as  in  San  Francisco,  because  he  will  never  discriminate  against 
a  locality.  It  is  a  brutal  blackguardism  for  any  railroad  to  secure  its 
charges  (whatever  they  are)  on  goods  in  their  hands.  It  is  so  conve- 
nient to  let  every  man  have  his  goods  and  settle  all  things  afterward. 
Our  individual  merchants  always  fill  every  one's  order  without  public  or 
private  inquiry.  The  merchants  never  require  a  deposit  in  advance, 
never  make  private  inquiry  about  a  man  while  holding  him  in  the  office, 
never  use  commercial  spies  and- secret  inquiries,  never  call  for  indorse- 
ments, and  positively  demand  that  one  shall  contract  ahead,  or  stipu- 
late to  buy  no  one  else's  goods,  and  never  put  a  stipulated  price  on  the 
goods — not  depending  on  the  cost,  but  merely  on  the  amount  they  have 
decided  to  "sock  on."  All  private  firms  are  mirrors  of  honor,  their 
goods  can  be  bought  without  weight  and  inspection,  their  employees 
are  double  paid,  get  a  domestic  duck  every  Saturday  night  as  a  pres- 
ent, have  all  their  accident  bills  paid  by  the  rich  firms,  and  the  em- 
ployee and  his  man  are  always  seen  arm  in  arm.  All  the  business  men 
who  came  to  California  were  distinguished  (except  the  soulless  scoun- 
drels who  run  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  and 
who  came  here  to  get  up  a  soulless  incorporation). 

No  purse-proud  citizens,  self-made  men,  or  lazy,  luxurious  livers  are 
in  the  State  except  the  bloated  band  on  the  top  of  Nob  Hill.  Parlor 
furniture,  champagne  frappe,  draw-poker,  and  pretty  women  have  been 
invented  to  suit  a  small  band  of  incorporated  robbers  (three  or  more — ■ 
not  to  exceed  six  or  seven).  The  five  hundred  swell  palaces  of  this 
city  are  occupied  by  the  degraded  serfs  who  are  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  importers,  and  who,  by  a  life  of  the  most  practical  golden- 
rule  piety  have  brought  all  their  charges  down  to  cost.  If  accident  or 
rule  brings  up  the  freight  charges  on  their  goods,  they  always  deduct 
these  items  from  the  cost  and  profits  in  selling  their  goods,  so  as  to 
equalize  their  conduct ;  and  their  success  in  life  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  sell  a  sack  of  flour  as  cheap  as  one  thousand  barrels  of  that  use- 
ful article — which  is  free  to  the  poor,  through  the  efforts  of  these  good 
men — while  freights  are  always  high,  on  account  of  the  soulless  corpora- 
tion. All  railroad  owners  should  be  driven  out  of  this  State  to  New 
■York,  and  give  the  poor  and  thoughtful  wholesaler,  importer,  and  man- 
ufacturer a  chance.  Life  is  a  dream  on  Front  Street  and  Tar  Flat. 
The  clerk  gets  a  nickel  watch  every  New  Year's  in  return  for  swindling 
in  weights  for  the  firm,  and  the  grimy  apprentice  runs  away  with  his 
master's  pretty  wife,  and  thanks  God  he  does  his  duty  and  is  dead 
against  any  corporation.  Railroad  freights  are  a  brutal  load,  and  not 
to  be  borne.  The  treatment  is  indecent,  the  service  is  not  performed. 
And  that  is  why  all  our  goods  are  brought  in  six  months  around  the 
Horn,  in  British  ships,  insured  in  British  insurance  companies,  and  our 
capital  lies  idle  months,  because  it  is  so  nice,  and  we  can  fill  our  orders 
so  quick,  and  then  go  and  live  in  London  with  our  foreign  friends. 
Merchants  never  make  a  discount  for  orders  over  five  hundred  dollars  ; 
never  give  sixty  and  ninety  days  additional  for  a  large  purchase.  They 
always  give  a  stranger  the  benefit  of  his  cash,  and  they  never  put  up  a 
job  on  a  customer.  Country  buyers  are  never  dragged,  drunken, 
through  every  dive  in  the  city  by  drummers,  and  their  orders  filled  in 
places  where  no  wise  man  dates  his  correspondence. 

Coal,  pig  iron,  beer,  whisky,  lumber,  flour  and  grain,  bags  and  sacks, 
tow-boats,  mill-work,  brokerage,  banking,  mortgage  foreclosing,  and 
contracting  have  never  raised  these  delicately  slated  roofs  in  the  French 
style,  which  cover  the  altogether  sweet  and  lovely  regions  of  the  aristo- 
cratic portions  of  the  city  where  the  pious  importer,  successful  contrac- 
tor, and  foreign  merchant  looks  out  through  his  stained-glass  windows 
at  his  own  synagogue,  Joss  house,  or  temple,  and  thanks  God,  Allah, 
or  Jehovah,  or  the  great  Josh  (limited),  that  he  is  not  a  soulless  monop- 
olist. Freight  is  always  carried  for  nothing  in  ships,  and  when  we  get 
goods  by  ship  we  always  reduce  the  price.  The  getting  of  goods  by  ships 
cheapens  and  steadies  the  rate.  Coal  and  pig-iron  come  by  ships. 
Coal  only  went  from  four  dollars  to  eight  last  winter  for  engine  use,  from 
nine  dollars  to  sixteen  for  family  use,  and  from  twelve  dollars  to 
twenty-two  for  foundry  use.  Coke  only  went  from  eleven  dollars  to 
twenty-five  ;  pig-iron  only  fluctuating  from  twenty-four  dollars  to  sixty 
a  ton  here  because  it  is  all  brought  by  ship — certainly  it  advanced  two 
dollars  in  one  day,  when  the  Clipper  Gap  furnace  burned  down.  This 
was  an  equitable  action,  because  coal  and  pig-iron  are  held  by  truly 
good  men.  Nails  come  by  ship,  and  they  only  jumped  from  three  dol- 
lars to  six  a  keg  two  years  ago,  and  have  only  jumped  a  dollar  now. 
Sacks  and  plate  glass  are  never  cornered.  Lumber,  which  pays  at  six- 
teen dollars,  is  only  sold  at  twenty-four  dollars  to  twenty-six  by  the 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

No  country  merchant  is  helped  to  run  out  the  other  man  ;  no  private 
ledgers  are  kept ;  no  special  discounts  allowed.  All  is  equity  fairness, 
and  loveliness  with  mercantile  men,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers. 
Bad  work  never  appears,  put-up  jobs  are  unknown,  and  discrimination 
is  born  at  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets.  In  view  of  the  absolute 
equity  and  mercantile  honor  of  the  unincorporated  successful  citizens 
and  mechanics  of  the  city  it  is  now  decided  to  drop  all  private  rings, 
stop  all  secret  associations  to  fix  prices,  sell  at  retail  as  cheap  as 
wholesale,  blot  out  the  sundries  account  in  the  ledger,  get  all  our  goods 
by  ship  at  unvarying  rates  as  fixed  by  British  capitalists,  close  our  stores, 
let  every  man  help  himself  to  our  goods,  services,  wares,  and  privileges, 
and  attend  a  general  convention  to  reduce  the  rate  of  freights  on  tom- 
cats from  Mendocino  to  San  Francisco  ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  placing 
the  average  tom-cat  in  the  hands  of  every  soul  in  the  State  at  uniform 
rates,  we  have  certainly  laid  out  the  tom-cat  issue,  and  will  look  up  an- 
other issue  before  the  soulless  corporation  can  rush  American  tom-cats 
from  the  East  by  rail,  sell  them  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  cash,  and  anli- 
<:pate  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.'s  fleet  of  foreign  tom-cats,  to  arrive  in 
-  :ne  months.  All  questions  are  purely  one-sided  in  this  world.  There 
jobs  put  un  save  hy  railroad  men.     What—  a— pity  ! 

i  a.n  Francisco,  October  4,  1882.  "     X.  Y.  Z. 


OLD   FAVORITES. 


The  Maestro's  Confession— (Andrea  dal  Castag^io,    1460). 
Threescore  and  ten ! 
I  wish  it  were  all  to  live  again. 
Doesn't  the  Scripture  somewhere  say, 
By  reason  of  strength  men  ofttimes  may 

Even  reach  fourscore?    Alack!   who  knows? 
Ten  sweet,  long  years  of  life !     I  would  paint 
Our  lady  and  many  and  many  a  saint. 

And  thereby  win  my  soul's  repose. 
Yet,  Fra  Bernardo,  you  shake  your  head : 
Has  the  leech  once  said 
I  must  die?    But  he 
Is  only  a  fallible  man,  you  see. 
Now,  if  he  had  been  our  father,  the  Pope, 
I  should  know  there  was  then  no  hope. 
Were  only  I  sure  of  a  few  kind  years 
More  to  be  merry  in,  then  my  fears 
I'd  slip  for  a  while,  and  turn  and  smile 
At  their  hated  reckonings.     Whence  the  need 
Of  squaring  accounts  for  word  and  deed 

Till  the  lease  is  up? How? — hear  I  right? 

No,  no  I    You  could  not  have  said.   To-night! 

Ah,  well!    Ah,  well! 
"  Confess,"  you  tell  me,   "and  be  forgiven," 
Is  there  no  easier  path  to  heaven? 

Santa  Maria,  how  can  I  tell 
What,  now  lor  a  score  of  years  and  more, 

I've  buried  away  in  my  heart  so  deep 
That,  howso  tired  I've  been,  I've  kept 
Eyes  waking  when  near  me  another  slept, 

Lest  I  might  mutter  it  in  my  sleep? 

And  now  at  the  last  to  blab  it  clear ! 
How  the  women  will  shrink  from  my  pictures  !    And  worse 
Will  the  men  do — spit  on  my  name,  and  curse ; 

But  then  up  in  heaven  I  shall  not  hear. 

.   I  faint !     I  faint ! 
Quick,  Fra  Bernardo !     The  figure  stands 
There  in  the  niche— my  patron  saint ; 
Put  it  within  my  trembling  hands 
Till  they  are  steadier.     So  !     My  brain 
Whirled  and  grew  dizzy  with  sudden  pain, 
Trying  to  span  that  gulf  of  years, 
Fronting  again  those  long-laid  fears. 

Confess  f  Why,  yes ;  if  I  must,  I  must. 
Now,  good  Saint  Andrea,  be  my  trust ! 
But  fill  me  first,  from  that  crystal  flask. 
Strong  wine  to  strengthen  me  for  my  task. 
(That  thing  is  a  gem  of  craftsmanship : 
]ust  mark  how  its  curvings  fit  the  lip.) 

Ah,  you  in  your  dreamy,  tranquil  life, 
How  can  you  fathom  the  rage  and  strife, 
The  blinding  envy,  the  burning  smart, 
That,  worm-like,  gnaws  the  Maestro's  heart, 
When  he  sees  another  snatch  the  prize 
Out  from  under  his  very  eyes, 

For  which  he  would  barter  his  soul?    You  see, 
I  taught  him  his  art  from  first  to  last ; 

Whatever  he  was  he  owed  to  me. 
And  then  to  be  browbeat,  overpassed, 
Stealthily  jeered  behind  the  hand  ! 
Why,  that  was  more  than  a  saint  could  stand  ; 
And  I  was  no  saint.     And  if  my  soul, 
With  a  pride  like  Lucifer's,    mocked  control, 
And  goaded  me  on  to  madness  till 
I  lost  all  measure  of  good  or  ill, 
Whose  gift  was  it,  pray?    Oh,  many  a  day 
I've  cursed  it,  yet  whose  is  the  blame,  I  say? 

His  name  f    How  strange  that  you  question  so, 
When  I'm  sure  I've  told  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  why  should  you  care  to  hear  it  more? 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Domenico 
Was  wont  of  my  skill  to  make  such  light, 
That,  seeing  him  go  on  a  certain  night 
Out  with  his  lute,   I  followed.     Hot 
From  a  war  of  words,  I  heeded  not 

Whither  I  went,  till  I  heard  him  twang 
A  madrigal  under  the  lattice  where 

Only  the    night  before  I   sang. 
— A  double  robbery  !  and  I  swear 
'Twas  overmuch  for  the  flesh  to  bear. 
Don't  ask  me.     I  knew  not  what  I  did, 
But  I  hastened  home  with  my  rapier  hid 
Under  my  cloak,  and  the  blade  was  wet. 

Just  open  that  cabinet  there  and  see 
The  strange  red  rustiness  on  it  yet. 

A  calm  that  was  dead  as  dead  could  be 
Numbed  me.     I  seized  my  chalks  to  trace — 
What  think  you?— Judas  Iscariot's  face! 
I  just  had  finished  the  scowl,  no  more, 
When  the  shuffle  of  feet  drew  near  my  door 

(We  lived  together,  you  know  I  said )  : 
Then  wide  they  flung  it,  and  on  the  floor 

Laid  down  Domenico — dead  ! 

Back  swam  my  senses  :  a  sickening  pain 
Tingled  like  lightning  through  my  brain, 
And  ere  the  spasm  of  fear  was  broke, 
The  men  who  had  borne  him  homeward  spoke 
Soothingly:  "Some  assassin's  knife 
Had  taken  the  innocent  artist's  life — 
Wherefore,  'twere  hard  to  say.    All  men 
Were  prone  to  have  troubles  now  and  then 
The  world  knew  naught  of.     Toward  his  friend 
Florence  stood  waiting  to  extend 
Tenderest  dole."     Then  came  my  tears, 
And  I've  been  sorry  these  twenty  years. 

Now,  Fra  Bernardo,  you  have  my  sin  : 
Do  you  think  Saint  Peter  will  let  me  in  ? 

— Margaret  J.  Preston. 

Sceur  Louise  de  la  Misericorde. 
(1674.) 
I  have  desired,  and  I  have  been  desired ; 
But  now  the  days  are  over  of  desire, 
Now  dust  and  dying  embers  mock  my  fire  ; 
Where  is  the  hire  for  which  my  life  was  hired? 
O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire  ! 

Longing  and  love,  pangs  of  a  perished  pleasure, 
Longing  and  love,  a  disenkindled  fire, 
And  memory  a  bottomless  gulf  of  mire. 

And  love  a  fount  of  tears  outrunning  measure ; 
O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire  ! 

Now  from  my  heart,  love's  deathbed,  trickles,   trickles, 
Drop  by  drop  slowly,  drop  by  drop  of  fire, 
The  dross  of  life,  of  love,  of  spent  desire ; 

Alas,  my  rose  of  life  gone  all  to  prickles — 
O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire  ! 

O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire! 

Stunting  my  hope  which  might  have  strained  up  higher, 

Turning  my  garden  plot  to  barren  mire ; 

O  death-struck  love,  O  disenkindled  fire, 

O  vanity  of  vanities,  desire! 

—  Christina  Gabriella  Ressetti. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  last  two  numbers  that  have  appeared  in  the  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary are  "The  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Caruthers, 
and  "  A  Strange  Journey;  or  Pictures  from  Egypt  and  the  Soudan," 
by  the  author  of  "Commonplace."  Published  by  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  prices,  20  and  15  cents. 


Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  herself  a  veteran  novelist,  has  translated 
from  the  French  Madame  Augustus  Craven's  "  Eliane."  It  is  an  artis- 
tic story,  and  possesses  a  well  wrought  out  plot.  The  translation  is 
especially  well  done,  as  could  be  expected  from  one  who  is  bound  to 
France  by  so  many  ties  as  is  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  Published  by 
William  Gottsberger  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price, 
50  cents. 


Bret  Harte  has  just  published  his  latest  two  stories  in  book  form,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Flip,"  and  "  Found  at  BlazingStar."  Both  have  been 
published  in  the  Argonaut,  and  met  with  marked  success.  -They  were 
also  printed  by  many  European  journals,  the  Paris  Figaro  first  setting 
the  example  with  ' '  Found  at  Blazing  Star, "  and  then  German  and  Aus- 
trian papers  following  in  the  lead  with  "Flip."  Bret  Harte  seems  to 
have  lost  little  of  his  old  vigor  and  originality.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


The  day  has  gone  by  for  the  old-fashioned  Indian  trapper  story  ;  for 
since  the  advent  of  the  government  agent,  the  reservation,  and  all  its 
attendant  schemes  for  schools  and  farms,  the  Indian  has  either  had  the 
romance  civilized  out  of  him,  or  else  is  so  watched  and  guarded  by  the 
troops  that  he  is  confined  to  horse-stealing,  arson,  or  murdering  small 
bands  of  defenseless  settlers.  In  fact,  he  has  been  shorn  of  all  his  glory 
and  much  of  his  romance.  Mr.  William  O.  Stoddard,  comprehending 
this  condition  of  affairs,  has  just  written  a  little  book  which  gives  the 
modern  aspect  of  the  red  man.  In  a  little  work  entitled  "  The  Talking 
Leaves,"  he  relates  many  exciting  incidents,  and  deals  with  a  strong 
plot ;  but  it  is  true  to  nature,  and  is  an  accurate  picture  of  life  among 
the  Apaches,  down  on  the  Mexican  border.  Published  by  Harper 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price,  $1. 


Dean  Swift  was  in  literature  like  one  of  the  old  Homeric  heroes — 
huge  of  brawn  and  massive  in  his  blows.  One  always  associates  him 
with  the  story  of  the  Dublin  printer,  who,  on  being  asked  why  he  had 
obeyed  at  dinner  the  stern  mandate  from  Swift,  "  to  finish  your  aspar- 
agus stalks,"  replied  :  "  If  you  had  dined  with  Dean  Swift,  you  would 
have  been  obliged  to  eat  your  stalks,  too."  He  did  nearly  what  he 
liked  with  every  one  who  came  in  his  path — from  bishop  to  sweetheart. 
He  was  one  of  the  hugest  giants  of  a  century  of  giants.  For  over  half 
a  century  there  has  appeared,  with  the  exception  of  Foster's  fragment- 
ary biography,  no  complete  life  of  Swift.  During  this  time  many  inter- 
esting facts  have  come  to  light.  Henry  Craik,  of  London,  it  is  said,  is 
about  to  issue  a  voluminous  work  on  the  subject.  But,  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  has  prepared  a  short  biography  for  the  "  English  Men 
of  Letters"  series.  It  proves  to  be  a  carefully  written  history,  and 
although  its  brevity  is  against  it,  yet  one  could  hardly  find  a juster  study 
of  Swift  in  as  litttle  space.  Published  by  Harper  Brothers,  New  York ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75'cents. 


Professor  Miiller,  of  Tubingen,  Germany,  has  long  occupied  a  fore- 
most place  as  a  chronicler  of  current  political  history.  His  ' '  Politischc 
Geschichte  der  Neuesten  Zeit"  is  considered  a  standard  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  political  history  of  the  century.  Andrew  White,  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  several  years  ago  urged  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
P.  Peters  to  make  an  English  translation  of  his  work.  That  gentleman 
finally  did  so,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  entitled  "A  Political  History 
of  Recent  Times."  It  comprises  the  period  embraced  between  the 
years  1816  and  1875,  with  an  appendix  by  the  translator  covering  the 
period  from  1876  to  1882.  It  has  been  prepared  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  Germany,  although  the  translator. has  condensed  much  of  the 
German  history  in  order  to  generalize  the  book.  One  of  the  chief  val- 
ues of  such  a  work,  aside  from  chronological  accuracy,  ought  to  be  a 
careful  index.  This  feature  has  not  been  neglected,  and  serves  to  ren- 
der the  book  perfect  in  its  way.  Professor  Miiller  displays  a  singularly 
unprejudiced  judgment  in  his  accounts  of  the  decisive  events  which 
have  stirred  Europe  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century.  He  is 
evidently  a  liberal  in  politics,  and  favors  the  great  advances  toward  free- 
dom and  independence  which  the  subjects  of  European  monarchies 
have  made  in  modern  times.  He,  however,  very  justly  condemns  the 
communistic  and  socialistic  efforts.  Published  by  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $3. 


Miscellany :  Mr.  Swinburne  will,  it  is  said,  visit  America  before  long. 

and  give  readings  from  his   own   works. An   English  critic  calls 

upon  the  Browning  bibliographers  to  clear  up  a  disputed  point  as  to 
the  color  of  Mrs.  Browning's  hair.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  called  upon 
the  poet  at  Florence,  describes  her  as  possessing  ' '  a  pale,  wasted  face, 
shaded  by  masses  of  soft,  chestnut  curls."  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who  also  visited  Mrs.  Browning  at  Florence,  says  :  "  Her  black  ringlets 
cluster  down  her  neck,  and  make  her  face  look  the  whiter  by  their  sable 

profusion." The  Atkenczum  is  surprised  that  "  several  members 

of  the  Leigh  and  Byron  families"  should  object  to  the  publication  of 
the  Byron  correspondence  which  has  come  into  its  possession,  but  will 

refrain,  for  the  present,  from  taking  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

The  Bookseller  of  London  declares  that  Americans  have  "  shown  much 
sense  and  dignity  "  in  buying  only  twenty-six  copies  of  Guiteau's  book. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hartford  Post  says  that  a  young  Bosto- 

nian  was  so  indignant  about  Matthew  Arnold's  recent  criticisms  of  Amer- 
ican manners  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author,  politely  calling  him 
to  account.  Mr.  Arnold  replied,  setting  forth  the  plea  of  probably 
wrong  information,  and  declaring  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  correct  his 

errors  when  he  sees  for  himself  that   they  exist. Carlyle,  shortly 

before  his  death,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  proposed  publication  of  his 
letters  to  Emerson. The  Mantuan  commemoration  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  Virgil's  death — for  which  occasion  Mr.  Tennyson 
wrote  his  recently  published  poem— was  not  strictly  ideal  in  character. 
Besides  a  literary  competition,  there  were  horse-racing,  pigeon-shooting, 
and  a  cattle-show. 


Announcements  :  George  Macdonald  has  in  press  a  volume  of  essays, 
mostly  on  literary  subjects,  which  he  will  print  under  the  curious  title  of 
"  Oris." In  the  new  edition  of  Dana's  "  Household  Book  of  Po- 
etry," there  will  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  poems  not  found  in  the  old. 
Among  the  added  poets  are  George  Eliot,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Oscar 

Wilde. A  biography  of  Maria  Edgeworth  has  been  written  by  Mrs. 

Oliver,  the  learned  wife  of  a  Boston  physician.  The  volume,  which  will 
have  various  illustrations  from  original  sources,  is  in  the  press  of  A. 

Williams  &  Co. Chapman  &  Hall  are  preparing  for  publication 

Ernest  Renan's  "  Recollections  of  Youth,"  and  a  translation  of  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Egyptian  art,  by  Perrot-and  Chipiez. Mr.  W.  D. 

Howells  has  written  a  long  poem  which  is  coming  out  in  the  November 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  Its  subject  is  "Pordenone,"  an  ob- 
scure painter,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Titian. Miss  Alcott  has  pre- 
pared two  new  books  for  the  holiday  season — "  Proverb  Stories  "  and 
"  An  Old-fashioned  Thanksgiving." "  Cupid,  M.  D.,"  is  the  sug- 
gestive title  of  the  short  story  which  the  Scribners  have  in  press. 

"  The  Nation  of  the  Willows,"  of  whom  Mr.  Cushing  is  writing  in  the 
Atlantic,  are  not  the  Zunis,  but  the  Ha-va-su-pai.     The  Century  is  to 

publish  his  Zuni  articles. Fords,  Howard  &  Hulburt  are  about  to 

publish  "The Cleverdale  Mystery,"  by  VV.  A.  Wilkins  ;  "  The  Problem 
of  the  Poor,"  by  Helen  Campbell;  "  Miss  Leighton's  Perplexities,"  a 
love  story;  "The  House  that  Jill  Built,  after  Jack's  had  Proved  a 
Failure,"  a  book  on  home  architecture,  with  profuse  illustrations  by  the 
author,  E.  C.  Gardner  ;  "  Dust,"  a  novel,  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  a 
new  edition  of  Bryant's  "  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,"  including  a 
new  index  of  poetical  quotations,  with  above  three  thousand  references, 
a  classified  cyclopaedia  ol    poetry  and  dictionary  of  poetical  quotation-. 

Lieulen;inl-Commander  John  G.  Thompson  is  writing  a  book  oil 

"  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Navy." 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

You  know  how  the  effect  of  champagne  seems  to 
grow  on  a  man  for  about  two  days  when  he  fills  up 
with  it.  A  gilded  youth  was  explaining  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  drunk  a  lot  the  night  before,  and  felt  it  in 
his  head  a  good  deal.  "  Wait,"  said  one,  "  until  to- 
morrow. It'll  grow  on  you,  and  you'll  be  drunker 
than  a  boiled  owl."  "  Do  you  think  to  scare  me  by 
telling  me  that?"  cried  the  youth.  "Scare  you!" 
replied  the  old  rounder;  "by  George,  I  thought  I 
was  cheering  you  up." 

Among  the  season's  gossip  at  Newport  was  a  story 
about  Captain  Collins.  U.  S.  N. ,  who  took  the  rebel 
cruiser  Florida  in  Bahia  Bay,  during  the  lute  war. 
The  vessel  was  sunk,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  one 
of  those  mysterious  "  accidents"  that  will  happen  at 
such  times,  just  when  the  demands  of  international 
law  required  her  return.  A  few  hours  before  she  sank 
the  officer  in  charge  was,  much  to  his  chagrin,  re- 
lieved by  a  comrade.  "Why  is  this?"  he  asked. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  new  commander,  "  I  can  swim,  and 
they  say  you  can't." 

"There  are  some  women,"  remarks  a  writer  in 
Progress,  "who  are  true  to  the  instincts  of  mother 
Eve.  I  know  of  a  lady  who,  during  the  hot  season, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  fashion  that  demands  such  a 
superabundance  of  clothing,  and  declares,  when  re- 
buked about  this  idiosyncrasy,  that  there  is  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  compelling  more  than  one  garment 
as  a  covering.  '  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  '  the  Bible  tells  that  Eve  recognized  the 
need  of  clothing.'  'True, 'was  the  response;  "but 
that  was  after  the  fall ;  and  I  also  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  wear  a  goodly  suit  after  the  falL  It  is  the 
summer  clothing  I  complain  of.'  " 

A  timid  young  man,  says  the  New  York  World,  is 
traversing  a  lonely  wood,  when  suddenly  a  gloomy 
and  sullen-looking  man  accosts  him,  and,  toying  with 
the  trigger  of  his  gun,  remarks  :  "  Ha,  my  young 
friend  !  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you.  I  know  you 
would  like  to  buy  this  pheasant — a  beautiful  bird — 
and  you  shall  have  it  for  twenty  francs.  You  would 
have  to  pay  that  for  it  at  the  restaurant,  any  way. 
Come,  will  you  have  it?  Here,  Boxer,  don't  bite  the 
gentleman's  legs,  unless  I  tell  you.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 
His  young  friend  said  faintly  that  a  pheasant  was 
precisely  what  he  came  out  to  look  for,  and  pays  the 
money.  He  hastens  to  the  nearest  police  station  to 
complain  of  the  highway  robbery  of  which  he  lias 
been  the  victim.  There  he  is  promptly  fined  fifty 
■francs  for  having  a  pheasant  in  his  possession  without 
a  game-license,  and  the  bird  is  confiscated. 

A  hotel  guest,  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  was 
standing  having  his  clothes  brushed.  On  finishing 
he  handed  a  five-dollar  bill  to  the  hall-boy.  He 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  nearly  broke  his  back 
bowing  and  thanking  so  generous  a  being.  But  his 
face  fell  so  quickly  that  he  had  some  trouble  in  catch- 
ing it  before  it  reached  the  floor,  when  the  generous 
being  said,  in  tones  not  to  be  trifled  with  :  "  Get  it 
changed."  He  went  away  and  brought  back  the 
change — five  one-dollar  bills.  Deliberately  pocketing 
four,  the  generous  being  handed  the  one  remaining 
to  the  duster.  Again  a  sweeping  bow  from  the  dust- 
broom,  a  "Thank  you,"  and  a  sudden  convulsion 
as  the  guest  remarked  in  solemn  tones:  "Get  it 
changed."  Once  more  he  departed  and  brought  back 
two  fifty-cent  pieces.  One  went  into  the  traveler's 
pocket,  the  other  into  the  hall-boy's  palm.  He  smiled, 
said  "Thank  you,"  and  was  slipping  it  into  his 
pocket,  when  "Get  it  changed,"  again  rang  into  his 
ears.  Two  quarters  came  back  with  him  this  time, 
which  he  handed  to  the  guest,  who,  putting  one  in 
his  purse,  turned  over  the  other  to  the  hall-boy.  This 
time  he  was  allowed  to  walk  off  nearly  across  the  hall, 
when,  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  he  was  brought  to 
a  standstill,  with  those  terrible  words,  "Get  it 
changed  !  "  This  time  two  dimes  and  a  nickel  were 
deposited  in  the  hand  of  the  guest,  who  put  the  two 
dimes  in  his  pocket,  handed  the  brush-boy  a  nickel, 
and  walked  in  to  dinner. 


"There  was  one  Russian  fellow,"  says  a  writer  on 
the  Crimean  war,  in  All  the  Year  Round,  "that  had 
asand-pitall  of  his  own,  right  in  front  of  our  trenches. 
I  never  saw  anybody  so  persevering  as  that  man  was. 
Early  in  the  morning  he'd  be  popping  away,  and 
there  he'd  stay  until  nightfall.  Many  a  good  fellow 
he  sent  to  glory.  It  got  to  be  such  a  nuisance  that 
we  dropped  shells  at  him  now  and  again,  but  he 
minded  them  no  more  than  if  they  had  been  so  many 
oranges.  One  day  I  was  down  in  the  trenches,  when 
Colonel  Mancor,  of  the  Forty-eighth — a  splendid  shot 
and  a  great  man  for  sport — came  along.  A  party 
with  a  sergeant  were  at  work,  and  just  as  the  colonel 
came  up  one  of  them  dropped  with  a  ball  through  his 
head.  '  Deuced  good  shot !  Who  fired  that?  '  says 
the  colonel,  pulting  up  his  eye-glass.  '  Man  in  the 
rifle-pit  to  the  left,  sir, '  answers  the  sergeant.  '  Never 
saw  a  neater  shot,'  says  the  colonel.  '  Now,  major,' 
says  the  colonel,  turning  to  another  officer,  who  was 
with  him,  'what's  the  odds  against  my  picking  him 
off?"  'Inhowlong?'  '  Within  ten  minutes;'  'Two 
to  one,  in  ponies,  I'll  give  you.'  says  the  major.  'Say 
three,  and  it's  a  bargain.'  'Three  to  one  in  ponies,' 
answered  the  major,  and  the  bet  was  made.  He  was 
a  great  man  for  measuring  his  powder,  was  the  col- 
onel, and  always  emptied  out  a  cartridge  and  then 
filled  it  up  again  according  to  his  taste.  He  took 
about  half  his  time  getting  the  sergeant's  gun  loaded 
to  please  him.  At  last  he  got  it  right,  and  the  glass 
screwed  well  into  his  eye.  '  Now,  my  lads,'  says  he, 
'  just  push  poor  Smith  here  up  over  the  trench.  He's 
dead  enough,  and  another  wound  will  make  little  dif- 
ference to  him.'  The  men  began  to  hoist  the  body 
up,  and  the  colonel  stood,  may  be  twenty  yards  off, 
peering  over  the  edge  with  eyes  like  a  lynx.  As  soon 
as  the  top  of  Smith's  shako  appeared,  we  saw  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  come  slowly  out  of  the  sand-pit,  and 
when  his  poor  dead  face  looks  .over  the  edge,  whizz 
comes  a  bullet  right  through  his  forehead.  The  Rus- 
sian, he  peeps  out  of  the  pit  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
shot.  The  colonel  fired  with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  and 
the  rifleman  sprang  up  in  the  air,  and  ran  a  matter  of 
ten  or  twelve  paces  toward  us,  and  then  down  on  his 
face  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  '  Double  or  quits  on  the 
man  in  the  pit  to  the  right.'  says  the  colonel,  loading 
up  his  gun  again  ;  but  I  think  the  major  had  dropped 
mo^py  enough,  for  one  day  over  his  shooting,  for  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  another  try.  By  the  way,  it  was 
handed  over  to  Smith's  widow,  lor  he  was  a  free- 
handed gentleman,  was  the  colonel." 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


11  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 
STARCH, 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


qTHE  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTION 

■*  called  TnE  PACIFIC  ASYIUM,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
ioth  of  August,  1S82,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLARK,  M.  D. 

References— Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  G.  A.  ShurtlefT,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
PACKACE 
BORAX. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO. 
AGENTS, 

121  and  123  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  l.sr,4.l 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

Commission  Merchants 


SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
<;  DILLOX, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar—  unlike   pills  and    the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take,  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
CRILLON 


Telephone  No.  35. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.   ADOLPHfi  LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

^    Street 
i2£"Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581   and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Manufacturers 
Mirrors.  Cornices,  Hardwood  Mantles,  Picture 
Frames,  and  Brlc-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


California  Sugar  Refevery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  RCLLINC  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iroiv 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


THE 

JJIERICAft  SUGAR  REFINER1 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export, 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street, 


IRA    P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON    &   CO., 


12;  to  132  First  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills,  Engines- 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc,  etc 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  ADA  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  J ,  \  \  h  9      or  Office  by 
Sealer   in  UUriL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Alining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchant  s 

201  and  20G  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


PAYOT,  UPHAIW&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


/ 


T4BER,   HiRKER  &  Co., 

'MPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND    WHOLESALE 

'     Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California  ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  i)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name .  No.        S/utres.  A  mount. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $200 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .  37     10,000  4,000  00 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   73  200  8000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   74  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   79     i4>995  5,998  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   87      6,000  2,40000 


F.  M.  Pixley 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....     5 

W.W.Dodge 6 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee. . .  7 
E.  G.  Waite 8 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  n 

Wm.  Sherman 12 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee.. .  13 
R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..  14 
John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee 20 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 
Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  28 
T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee..-.  29 
T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34 

Wm.   Wilson 35 

Benj.  Teal 36 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57 
David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59 
R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee....  61 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60 
Geo.  E.  Barnes,  Trustee..  62 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..   65 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee...  67 
H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85 
Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103 
Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no 
Thos.  Legg,  Trustee ^.104 
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do 

do 

do 
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995        do 

5        do 

2,495        do 
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2, 000        do 
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do 
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500 
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2   OO 
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4OO  OO 
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1,000     not  issued     400  < 


3,000 
3,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
200 
100 


250 
1,000 
500 
500 
100 


do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

50    issued 
50     not  issued 

do 

do 


do 
do 
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do 


,200  00 

,200  OO 
4OO  OO 
200  OO 
200  OO 
80  OO 
40  OO 
20  OO 
20  OO 
20  OO 
20  OO 
IOO  OO 
100  OO 
4OO  OO 
200  OO 

200  00 


And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1S82,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  ne<~e~- 
sary  wi'l  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  F>ancisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  th* 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  day,  to  pay 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  "I   ad'  ?nr! 

expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY. 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No, 
I  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


RAMBLING    WORDS. 

A  little  maid  of  ten  summers  or  so,  who  is  a  dear 
little  friend  of  mine,  and  who  does  me  the  honor  to 
confide  in  me  occasionally  on  that  formidable  sub- 
ject— her  education—  told  me  the  other  day  that  she 
had  been  advised  to  look  up  the  definitions  of  two 
words  each  day,  and  that  for  three  days  she  had  pur- 
sued the  plan,  and  intended  to  continue  it  unend- 
ingly. We  gravely  counted  the  number  of  words 
that  she  will  have  mastered  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and 
when  I  said,  "  So  much  of  itself  will  be  quite  a  vocab- 
ulary," I  foresaw  by  the  responding  gleam  in  her  eye 
a  new  raid  upon  the  dictionary.  What  a  dear  old 
book  it  is,  that  thick,  cumbrous,  unhandy  dictionary, 
that  facile  quick  interpreter,  that  key  to  a  word- 
locked  thought.  How  a  word  or  asentence  will  pur- 
sue and  haunt  one  at  times,  especially  if  it  be  out  of 
the  beaten  track.  Ever  since  I  read  the  powerful 
closing  chapters  of  "A  Modern  Instance,"  one  day 
last  week,  that  curiously  worded  picture  of  old  Squire 
Gaylord,  waiting  to  fasten  his  grip  upon  his  delault- 
ing  son-in-law's  throat,  seems  to  stand  out  before  me 
with  vivid  distinctness  : 

"He  looked  down  mechanically  at  his  withered 
hands,  lean  and  yellow,  like  the  talons  of  a  bird,  and 
lifted  his  accipitral  profile  with  a  predatory  alertness." 

Does  not  his  hawk-like  beak  seem  to  stand  out  of 
the  very  page  itself  as  one  reads  ?  By  the  way,  how 
curious  it  is  that  when  the  human  mind  does  resem- 
ble a  bird,  it  is  always  a  bird  of  prey.  Who  knows  a 
yellow-pluraaged  canary,  or  a  Japanese  love-bird,  or 
even  the  melancholy  brooding  snipe,  among  his 
acquaintance?  Any  one  will  find  you  a  hawk,  or  a 
parrot,  or  half  a  hundred  blackbirds — for  the  black- 
bird, I  believe,  is  edible  only  in  Mother  Goose  land, 
and  his  salient  features,  if  one  may  speak  gravely  of 
a  bird's  features,  are  reproduced  perhaps  more  often 
than  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe  in  the  human 
face. 

Never  get  into  the  habit  of  tracing  these  animal 
resemblances  in  your  friends'  faces.  It  will  follow 
you  as  iterantly  and  persistently  as  Mark  Twain's 
"Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjaire,"  and 
give  you  serious  discomfort.  I  knowa  little  woman — 
a  pretty  one,  too — who  always  reminds  me  irrresistibly 
'  of  a  pink-eyed  white  rabbit,  and  another  who  always 
seems  as  if  she  ought  to  be  a  gold  fish  floating  in  a 
pond.  She  might  be  any  other  kind  of  a  fish,  for  the 
piscatorial  features  are  not  various,  but  for  a  certain 
predilection  she  has  for  yellow  and  jewels,  and  for 
long-trained  dresses,  even  in  these  days  of  trottoirs, 
which  always  suggest  the  finny  sweep  of  a  mer- 
maiden's  tail.  Then,  too,  I  know  a  camel.  She  has 
not  only  the  swinging  amble  of  the  ship  of  the  desert, 
but  the  quaint  placidity  of  expression  and  the  mam- 
moth pout  of  the  lower  lip.  I  know  a  little  Jersey 
cow — slender-hoofed,  dainty  and  sleek,  with  the  soft, 
pathetic  eye  of  the  little  island  mammal.  I  meet 
occasionally  a  little,  snarling,  Japanese  pug.  And  I 
have  a  little  private  theory  of  my  own,  that  women 
who  look  like  dogs  look  always  like  small  dogs,  and 
that  while  some  mean,  little  men  may  look  like  mean, 
little  dogs,  the  resemblance  to  the  nobler  class  of 
these  noble  brutes  is  generally  found  in  the  male 
countenance.  Every  one  knows  some  one  who  looks 
like  a  weasel,  and  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  at  this 
moment  a  man  who,  I  am  sure,  in  a  previous  state 
of  existence  was  a  coyote.  I  have  never  looked  a 
coyote  full  in  the  face,  and  I  know  him  best  from 
Bret  Harte's  description  of  him,  as 

"  Lop-eared  and  large-jointed,  but  ever  ahvay 
A  thoroughly  vagabond  outcast  in  gray." 
But  my  friend  has  a  curious  clamp  to  his  creaking 
jaw,  which  always  seems  to  mean  coyote. 

.  "  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad,"  I  meet  a 
grave  and  dignified  gentleman  of  fifty  years  or  so, 
with  a  face  as  truly  that  of  an  eagle  as  if  it  had  been 
transfixed  upon  a  beautiful  American  coin.  He  has 
the  "accipitral  profile,"  but  not  the  "predatory 
alertness  "  of  Squire  Gaylord  ;  for  there  be  birds  of 
prey  and  birds  of  prey.  "  I  do  not  like  this  volley  of 
unfamiliar  words,"  cries  one  whom,  in  the  ardor  of 
enthusiasm,  I  have  set  to  reading  this  chapter ;  but 
being  put  to  it  he  can  not  suggest  a  better,  for  the 
American  novelist,  like  George  Eliot,  has  the  rare 
gift  of  exact  diction.  I  remember  making  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  word  "jejune"  in  one  of 
George  EUot's  books.  I  resented  it  as  something 
strange  and  pedantic,  after  the  barbarous  fashion  we 
all  have  of  resenting  strange  things,  and  cast  about 
for  the  simpler  word  that  a  lesser  writer  might  have 
used,  and  found  nothing  that  would  fit  so  well.  There 
is  a  species  of  fascination  in  wading  through  syno- 
nyms, and  discovering  the  delicate,  exact  points  of 
difference  which  a  finely  attuned  understanding 
recognizes  so  easily,  and  a  rich  pleasure  in  listening 
to  the  ring  of  a  well-rounded  sentence.  "I  am 
eighty  years  old,"  says  the  octogenarian,  in  com- 
monplace converse  ;  "  the  century  was  but  two  years 
old  when  I  was  born,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  in  the 
lordly  pride  of  having  Time  keep  step  with  him. 

Language  is  stretched  to  its  uttermost  in  the  in- 
flated style  of  the  day,  whether  in  the  paragraphs  of 
the  modern  humorist  or  the  conversation  of  the  mod- 
ern belle,  until  at  last,  like  a  rubber  cord  whose  ten- 
sion is  spent,  there  is  no  rebound.  "Was  he  aston- 
ished ?  "  I  heard  one  young  woman  ask  another  the 
day,  apropos  of  something.  "  Astonished?"  cries  my 
lady  respondent  ' '  Astonished  ?  Why,  every  hair  of 
his  head  stood  straight  up  in  the  air,  and  his  eyes 
dimply  popped  out  of  his  head  and  rolled  down  on 
his  cheeks."  The  news  of  ihis  remarkable  physical 
korphosis  was  received  without  a  movement  of 


surprise  on  the  part  of  the  questioner,  and  whether  the 
man's  eyes  thus  forcibly  ejected  by  simple  amaze 
were  ever  put  back  again,  or  whether  he  goes  about 
with  them  dangling  in  this  painful  but  utterly  absurd 
manner,  the  deponent  said  not. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rash  of  superlatives  which  has- 
broken  out  all  over  the  land,  one  comes  across  a 
moving  essay  now  and  then  upon  the  subject  of  sim- 
plicity ;  and  it  does  indeed  seem  that  it  might  be  a 
very  beautiful  thing  in  the  abstract.  But  there  are 
some  curious  departures  made,  even  in  this  line. 
Take  the  play-bills,  which  are  what  catch  the  eye  most 
frequently,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  importunate  genius 
of  the  lithographer.  Within  the  fortnight  they  have 
been  constantly  announcing  the  coming  of  "Our 
Shipmates."  A  good  title  this — two  words  with  a 
long  arrear  of  ideas.  It  suggests  the  close  compan- 
ionship of  ship-life,  where,  walking  one  narrow  deck, 
sleeping  under  the  same  timbers,  and  eating  from 
the  same  swinging  board,  strangers  grow  into  close 
communion — sometimes  into  friendship  and  love — 
aod  the  common  life  of  the  ship  is  ever  after  a  bond 
between  them.  It  calls  up  the  sailor's  saying :  "  A 
messmate  before  a  shipmate,  a  shipmate  before  a 
sailor,  and  a  sailor  before  a  dog" — a  curious  and  un- 
explained conclusion  which  the  briniest  old  tar  will 
tell  you  he  does  not  understand.  It  suggests  subtilely 
one  of  those  strong,  invisible  bonds  which  make  life 
beautiful,  romantic,  and  livable.  But,  alas  !  many  a 
man's  inspiration  has  slopped  at  the  title  of  his  book 
or  his  play,  and  just  here  seems  to  have  stopped  the 
inspiration  of  "Old  Shipmates." 

Beneath  this  striking  title  has  appeared  this  : 
"Frank  Mordaunt, 
(An  Actor.)" 
One  can  almost  follow  the  train  of  thought  which  led 
the  player  to  announce  himself  thus  simply.  It  is 
intended  to  be  in  contradistinction  to  the  blazoning 
which  makes  of  a  man  "a  world-renowned  versatile 
comedian,"  or  "the  distinguished  charactor  actor," 
or  "the  famous  specialty  artist,  So-and-so."  But 
the  word,  out  of  its  very  simplicity,  has  an  aggress- 
ive and  arrogant  look,  if  you  choose  to  translate  it 
so.  It  seems  to  say,  ' '  All  who  have  gone  before  were 
mere  pretenders,  buffoons,  harlequins,  what  you  will ; 
but  /  am  an  actor."  Unfortunately  for  the  pith 
and  the  point  of  it,  this  modest  actor  seems  to  hug 
his  opinion  in  lordly  solitude. 

Raiher  a  good  name,  that  of  his  in  the  play.  Cap- 
tain Marline  Weathergage.  It  has  not  only  a  flavor 
of  the  salt  sea,  but  a  touch  of  the  custom  in  old 
English  comedy,  of  putting  an  appropriate  spice  of 
meaning  in  a  character's  name.  Would  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  have  ever  become  traditional,  and  stood  spon- 
sor to  all  the  malapropisms  ever  since,  had  her  name 
been  Mrs.  Smith,  or  Mrs.  Brown?  Or  would  Lydia 
Languish,  or  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  or  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  have  ever  left  more  than  a  faint  water-mark 
on  the  pages  of  the  annals  of  the  drama  had  not  ju- 
dicious sponsors  stood  over  their  christening  font  ? 

"  What  do  you  read?"  asks  Polonius,  and  Ham- 
let makesanswer,  "  Words,  words,  words  !  "  A  sim- 
ple enough  but  a  pregnant  reply.  What  thousands 
there  are  of  them,  and  yet  if  an  unfamiliar  one  starts 
up  among  them  how  quickly  we  recognize  It,  how 
promptly  we  challenge  it  till  the  dictionary  estab- 
lishes its  right,  how  long  it  takes  it  to  nestle  with  the 
ease  of  habit  among  the  old  but  unworn  ones  which 
have  served  us  long  and  well.  And  yet  when  a  new 
word  or  expression  does  get  afloat,  it  is  amusing  to 
follow  its  wanderings.  It  is  like  one  properly  accred- 
ited in  the  haut  ton.  It  needs  but  the  initial  step  of 
recognition  by  one  of  the  leaders,  and  it  is  in  the 
swim.  When  a  distinguished  electrician  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  new  word,  and  cast  "telegram  " 
upon  an  aggressive  world,  it  had  a  hard  time  to  clam- 
ber into  its  place  among  the  nouns,  but  perches 
there  now  as  contentedly  as  if  it  were  not  a  new-born 
thing  of  yesterday. 

Not  long  ago  a  successful  novelist,  Miss  Braddon, 
perhaps,  took  occasion  to  permit  her  heroine's  voice 
to  "trail  off  into  a  sigh."  Immediately  every  female 
novelist  in  England  set  her  heroines'  voices  to  trail- 
ing off  into  sobs,  or  sighs,  or  silence,  or  whatever 
voices  can  trail  off  into,  till  heroines'  voices  became 
ridiculously  queue-like,  and  someone  started  them  to 
breaking  off  abruptly  once  more. 

To  return  to  the  beginning,  as  one  does  when  wan- 
dering through  a  maze,  I  hope  that  I  may  meet  my 
little  maid  when  she  is  a  woman  grown.  She  has  a 
directness  of  purpose  and  an  eager  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge which  make  me  think  that  she  will  keep  to 
those  two  words  a  day  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
when  she  shall  be  able  to  choose  her  words  as  deftly 
as  an  artist  in  mosaics  his  stones,  what  rich,  strong, 
sonorous  English  will  hers  be.  Betsy  B. 


On  last  Saturday  evening  "  Our  Orchestra,"  a  mu- 
sical association  of  amateurs,  gave  the  first  of  a  series 
of  entertainments  which  take  place  this  season.  The 
orchestra  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Van 
der  Mehden.  The  programme  was  short,  but  well 
selected,  and  won  much  applause. 


At  Haverly's  California  Theatre,  Frank  Mordaunt 
in  "Our  Shipmates"  has  been  holding  the  boards 
this  week.  The  minstrels  at  the  Standard  Theatre 
have  drawn  crowded  houses,  and  Emerson  and  Reed 
in  their  new  r61es  excite  prolonged  mirth. 


Obscure    Intimations. 

"  E,  R." — Zulano  will  take  pleasure  in  complying 
with  your  very  modest  request 

"  Cavalier's  Sword,"  F.  L.  W. — Subject  good,  but 
poorly  wrought  out     MS.  awaits  your  disposal 

"Carson." — Sketches  of  prominent  citizens  of 
Nevada  would  not  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

"  Bachelor  Tom's  Fate,"  P.  V.  G.—  Declined.  MS. 
awaits  your  disposal. 

' '  Type-writer. " — You  think  we  could  be  ' '  induced 
to  modify  our  statements  regarding  the  best  machine 
in  use"?  Well,  we'll  sing  the  praises  of  yours  for 
the  same  rate  the  other  man  paid — twenty-five  cents 
a  line.     Write  to  the  business  manager. 


CCXLIX.— Bill  of   Fare    for  Six   Persons— Sunday 
October  8. 

Celery  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Clams. 

Broiled  Teal  Ducks.     Mashed  Potatoes. 

Egg-plant.  Carrots  stewed,  French  style 

Roast  Pork,  Apple   Sauce. 

Lettuce. 

Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream.  Orange  Cake. 

Peaches,  Figs,  Grapes,  Pears,  Plums,  and   Apples. 

Celery  Soup.— Boil    a  small  cup  of  rice  til!  tender  in 
three  pint*  of  n  ,1W,  (o>-  two  pints  of  milk  and  one  of  cream.) 
ruti  through  a  sieve,  ad>l  un:  quart  of  veal  stock,  salt,  cay- 
\  eone,  and  three  heads  of  celery,  crated  fine. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP. 

A  professional  interviewer  called  on  Colonel  Hav- 
er ly  recently,  and  said:  "Tell  me  one  thing;  is  it 
true  that  you  have  engaged  Queen  Victoria  to  star  in 
America  as  Rosalind  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  against 
Mrs.  Langtry."  The  colonel  never  flinched.  "Good 
heavens  !"  he  cried;  "has  Gladstone  given  me  away?" 

Olive  Logan  relates  that  Connie  Gilchrist,  a  hand- 
some and  very  young  burlesque  actress,  at  a  fashion- 
able London  theatre— the  Gaiety — is  hissed  nearly 
every  evening,  not  because  her  acting  is  not  pleasing, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  scandal  in  which  she  is  in- 
volved. 

"  It  is  said,"  observes  the  Hour,  "  that  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  for  her  success  in  this  country,  will  depend  upon 
Rosalind  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  quite  as  much  as 
upon  any  other  r61e.  While  it  would  be  extremely 
improper  to  speak  of  this  comedy  so  irreverently  as 
to  denominate  it  merely  a  'leg  piece,'  framed  espe- 
cially to  display  the  locomotive  apparatus  of  the  prin- 
cipal actress,  we  doubt  much  whether  it  would  retain 
its  popularity  if  the  impersonator  of  Rosalind  did  not 
make  the  utmost  use  of  the  hybrid  opportunities  pro- 
vided. No  actress  whom  we  ever  saw  so  succeeded 
in  representing  this  phenomenal  stage-boy  as  to 
cause  the  slightest  illusion  in  an  audience,  and  we 
therefore  deem  it  quite  impossible  that  the  tender 
Orlando,  his  eyes  sharpened  by  love,  could  have  been 
deceived." 

Fanny  Davenport's  acting  seems  to  please  the 
London  critics  in  varying  degrees,  but  her  gorgeous 
dresses,  in  a  character  not  calling  for  such  a  display, 
give  offense.  "American  ladies  must  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  English  taste,"  says  Truth,  "if  they  im- 
agine that  the  jewel  case  and  the  milliner's  trunk  are 
the  necessary  passports  to  popularity  in  this  country 
and  to  success  upon  the  stage."  Mrs.  W.  J.  Flor- 
ence gets  a  rebuke  from  the  same  writer.  ' '  We  heard 
of  nothing  but  the  dresses  of  Mrs.  Florence.  She 
moved  about  with  the  trunks  of  an  empress,  and  in 
each  part  she  played  she  had  a  change  of  dress  for 
every  act  The  result  was  not  encouraging  ;  for  Mrs. 
Florence  was  ridiculously  overdressed.  I  fear  that 
this  overdressing  is  a  constitutional  defect  in  Amer- 
ica ;  it  is  glaringly  vulgar  when  imported  to  England, 
When  Sarah  Bernhardt  visited  that  country,  we  heard 
far  more  about  her  wardrobe  than  her  talent." 

Clara  Belle  says  concerning  Theo's  New  York  en- 
gagement:  "In  the  opera — Offenbach's  'Madame 
l'Archiduc ' — the  effeminate  Captain  of  the  Guards, 
to  whom  the  saucy  heroine  sings  a  song  of  mocking 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  lack  of  a  moustache  and 
other  manly  attributes,  was  delightful  It  was  played 
by  a  pretty,  delicate  girl,  a  daughter  of  Theo.  The 
charming  Mademoiselle  Boisson,  who  was  making 
her  'first  appearance  on  any  stage,' was  truly  the 
daughter  of  the  lively  prima  donna.  The  exigencies 
of  the  stage  often  bring  together  persons  as  lovers 
whose  private  relations  are  the  same,  or  curiously  the 
reverse,  or  in  some  other  way  such  as  to  give  the 
posted  spectator  a  special  interest ;  but  I  never  before 
saw  a  daughter  making  love  to  her  mother.  And 
what  was  more  incongruous  in  this  odd  case,  the 
young  one's  intentions  were  not  strictly  honorable. 
Thought  I  to  myself :  '  Have  a  care,  audacious  chap, 
or  mamma  will  take  off  her  slipper,  and  remind  you 
of  other  days.'  I  studied  Theo's  clothes  closely,  by 
the  way,  because  I  had  been  told  that  they  were  de- 
signed and  fitted  by  her  husband,  who  is  a  tailor  in 
Paris.  I  wonder  what  are  a  man's  reflections  while 
making  clothes  intended  to  show  his  own  wife's  form 
alluringly  to  the  public.  One  of  her  dresses  was 
shortened  to  her  calves  ;  another  had  only  a  single 
thickness  of  satin  in  the  narrow  skirt,  so  that  the 
gestures  which  she  made  with  her  legs  were  brought 
into  prominence  ;  and  a  third  left  her  arms  and 
bosom  bare.  Yet  they  were  no  worse  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  stage  or  ball-room.  They  were  handsome 
in  fit  and  material,  though  not  astonishingly  so.  The 
other  women  of  the  company,  though  direct  from  the 
Mecca  of  the  fashion  world,  and  personating  char- 
acters who  might  be  supposed  to  wear  the  very  best, 
could  not  compare  in  costuming  with  the  American 
women  in  the  audience  before  them.  A  traveling 
dress  worn  by  a  duchess  'hadn't  a  bit  of  style  about 
it,  being  a  hideous,  ill-fitting  thing  of  drab  mohair 
and  green  velvet." 


The  Exhibition  of  Keith's  Pictures. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  collection  of  Keith's 
pictures  and  sketches,  now  on  free  exhibition  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  It  reflects,  in  the  first  place,  the  wide  range 
of  the  artist's  interest  in  every  aspect  of  California 
scenery.  Keith  has  explored  the  Sierra  from  Mount 
Whitney  to  Mount  Shasta,  clambering  over  the  living 
glacier  of  Mount  Ly  ell,  descending,  for  long  sojourns, 
into  Yosemite,  and  mounting  again  to  the  calm 
heights  where  Donner  Lake  and  Tahoe  are  set  like 
sapphires  in  the  crown  of  the  Sierra.  The  Coast 
Range,  also,  has  been  fully  traversed  by  him,  from 
Clear  Lake  on  the  north  to  Monterey  on  the  south  ; 
and  his  works  give  evidence  of  many  a  week  spent 
busily  among  the  solemn  redwoods,  in  the  volcanic 
country  around  Clear  Lake,  in  cool  retreats  on  Rus- 
sian River,  close  to  the  sunny  valleys  of  Napa,  within 
sight  of  Tamalpais  and  the  bay,  looking  down  from 
the  mountains  around  Santa  Cruz  upon  the  deep 
blue  of  the  ocean,  or  near  some  picturesque  old  mis- 
sion of  the  Spanish  fathers.  It  is  noticeable,  too, 
that  in  each  of  these  perfectly  distinct  spheres  of  nat- 
ural facts — the  Alpine  sublimity  of  the  Sierra,  the 
lesser  grandeur  of  the  Ceast  Range,  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  lower  valleys — Keith  is  master  of  as 
many  moods  as  Nature  chooses  to  assume.  Many 
an  artist  has  made  himself  famous  by  sounding 
sweetly  and  often  some  single  note  of  Nature's  melody. 
It  was  thus  with  Corot — that  lover  of  gray  tone. 
But  Keith  seems  to  take  as  much  delight  in  interpret- 
ing the  sand-hills  and  the  foggy,  gray  days  of  a  San 
Francisco  summer  as  he  does  in  depicting  the  rich 
mosaic  tone  of  autumnal  tints  for  which  New  Eng- 
land is  famous.  Nowhere  is  Keith's  keen  native 
sense  of  color  more  splendidly  manifest  than  in  these 
sketches  of  New  England.  They  are  the  revelation 
of  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  New  England  scenery, 
and  no  one  born  in  that  part  of  the  country  can  look 
at  them  without  feeling  himself  restored  to  the  scenes 
of  his  youth.  Every  one  of  them  bears  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  having  been  done  face  to  face  with 
nature.  Very  few  of  them  have  yet  been  used  as 
subjects  for  pictures,  and  nothing  but  Keith's  deter- 
mination to  devote  himself  hereafter  almost  wholly  to 
California  has  made  him  willing  to  part  with  them. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  collection, 
and  full  of  novelty  for  the  Californian  public,  are  the 
sketches  and  pictures  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Sound.  The  writer  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge  when  he  says  the  characteristics  of  the 
country  are  here  depicted  with  great  truth  and  feel- 
ing. Altogether,  the  exhibition  is  a  high  tribute  to 
Keith's  mature  powers  as  an  artist  There  are  but 
few  artists  in  America  who  could  show  equal  range  of 
sympathy  with  nature,  combined  with  equal  technical 
skill  of  interpretation.  Having  personally  attended 
several  of  the  recent  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  had  Keith  chosen  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
English,  rather  than  of  Californian.  landscape,  his 
rank  among  the  most  promising  of  British  artists 
would  have  been  very  high.  The  pictures  will  re- 
main on  exhibition  until  next  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  the  sale  begins.  J. 

San  Francisco,  October  4,  1882. 


In  spite  of  the  critics,  who  are  severe  upon  the  de- 
generation of  Parisian  taste,  the  wrestlers  at  the 
Folies-Bergeres  continue  to  draw  nightly  crowds  of 
people  who  are  of  fair  social  status.  One  of  the  pa- 
pers, in  its  severity,  says  these  exercises  are  violent 
and  gross,  suited  only  to  the  tastes  of  the  English, 
and  unlike  the  classic  wrestling  of  olden  times,  which 
displayed  the  grace  and  refinement  of  movement  of 
demi-gods — by  a  pardonable  slip,  our  confrere,  how- 
ever, writes  beaute  de  demi-monde,  instead  of  beaute 
de  demi-dieux. 

A  lady,  formerly  pupil  of  Professor  de 
Filippe,  desires  a  few  more  pupils  in  Spanish  and 
French  ;  teaches  by  the  same  method.  Address  M. 
L.,  box  81,  Oakland,  CaL 


Read  "The  Physician  of  the  Future,"  in 
"  Popular  Science  Monthly  "  for  September.  It  de- 
scribes Drs.  D.  C.  and  Ellen  D.  Moore,  the  Sanitari- 
ans and  Progressive  Physicians  of  the  Trail  Sani- 
tarian, 1029  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


— Flies,  roaches,  bedbugs,  rats,  mice,  crows, 
chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  "  Rough  on  Rats."     15c. 


siberiaFbalsam 

IT   CURES 

CATARRH   AND   ASTHMA. 

ALSO, 

CROUP,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES  AND  PULMONARY  ORGANS, 

As  well  as  the 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS   AND   URINARY   ORGANS. 


The  SIBERIAN  BALSAM  is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  and  pronounced  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  diseases  above  enumerated  ever  used  by  them.  It  1ms  never  failed 
when  taken  according  to  directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  reaches  the 
disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore  Throats,  and  Hoarseness 
relieved  at  once  and  cured  in  from  one  to  two  days. 

Clergymen,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  and  Vocalists, 

Affected  with    HOARSENESS,  or    LOSS   OF  VOICE,   will  find  almost  instantaneous  relief  from  a 
single  dose  of  SIBERIAN  BALSAM. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT,  415  MONTGOMERY  STREET,     -    -    -    SAST  FR  YXt'ISCO,  CAL. 
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A  FASHIONABLE  MODISTE. 
HER  EXQUISITE   TASTE   IN    MAKING  COSTUMES. 

Miss  M.  James,  of  No.  115  Kearny  Street,  over 
Keane  Brothers',  is  one  of  the  most  painstaking  and 
conscientious  dressmakers  in  the  city.  She  never 
tires  of  trying  to  please  a  customer,  and  she  boasts 
of  never  disappointing  a  lady,  or  causing  her  to  lose 
her  time,  which  mav  be  valuable,  by  waiting  to  be 
fitted.  Miss  James's  long  experience,  as  well  as  deep 
study,  have  marked  her  as  the  modiste  par  excellence, 
whom  every  lady  should  call  upon  and  judge  for  her- 
self before  going  elsewhere.  The  lady  who  wishes  to 
be  correctly  costumed  with  as  little  trouble  to  herself 
as  possible  has  only  to  go  to  Miss  James,  place  her- 
self entirely  in  her  hands,  indicating  of  course  how 
much  she  wishes  to  invest  upon  a  toilette  and  some- 
thing near  the  style,  and  Miss  James  will  quickly 
catch  the  idea,  work  upon  it,  and  the  customer  re- 
ceives her  suit,  which  is  a  marvel  of  taste  and  beauty. 
When  Miss  James  once  secures  a  customer  she  never 
loses  her  again.  This  modiste  also  teaches  the  art  of 
cutting  and  fitting,  and  has  prepared  many  of  her 
sister  workers  to  set  up  dressmaking  "establishments 
of  their  own,  both  for  this  citv  and  for  the  interior. 
Miss  James  is  constantly  receiving  oraers  from  the 
country,  and  as  far  north  as  Oregon.  She  has  lately 
finished  a  bridal  trousseau  for  a  young  lady,  whose 
bridal  dress  will  be  described  at  no  distant  day. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


—  "Sweet  Curing  Seeds"  was  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  name  given  to  Ayer's  Pills  by  a  high 
mandarin  of  China,  in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment 
and  thanks  to  Dr.  Ayer  for  having  introduced  them 
into  the  Celestial  Empire — a  very  appropriate  name  ! 
They  are  sweet,  they  cure,  and  are,  therefore,  the 
most  profitable  "seeds  "  a  sick  man  can  invest  in. 


—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Aegonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  RuJofson's,  429  Montgomery. 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION 

WEBSTEFTS 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY, 


JUST    ISSUED. 


Sold  exclusively  by  subscription 
on  installments. 


EDWARD  E. 


EITEL  *  CO. 

San 


Office,  14T  Phelan  Buildiu 
Francisco. 
GENERAL  AGENTS. 


OOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 


PROF.  Be  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


THE  KEITH 

ART  SALE. 


On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
THTRSDAY,  October  12th,  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  As- 
sociation, 430  Pine  Street,  we  will 
sell,  by  auction,  a  collection  of  Oii 
Paintings  and  Sketches  by  WM. 
KEITH,  comprising  views  in  Maine. 
the  White  Mountains,  and  every 
phase  of  scenery  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon. The  pictures  are  now  on  view 
at  the  Gallery,  430  Pine  Street,  day 
and  evening. 

Catalogues  at  the  Gallery,  or  will 
be  sent  to  out-of-town  purchasers 
by  addressing  the  Auctioneers,  or 
Snow  &  Co.,  18  Post  Street. 

First  Sale,  Thursday,  Oct  12,  at  18 
o'clock  noon.  Second  and  Closing 
Sale,  same  date,  at  7:30  P.  M. 

EASTON   &   ELDRIDGE, 


All'TIOXEEItS. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze,  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems.  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  thein.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


JUST  OPENED 

At  31  DUPONT  STREET,  opposite  City  of  Paris,  a  NEW 
BOOK  and  STATIONERY  STORE,  with  a  complete  stock 
of  FINE  BOOKS  and  an  elegant  assortment  of  FANCY 
STATIONERY  and  FANCY  GOODS  of  latest  styles. 


(Also,  4S  C  Street,  Virginia  City.) 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  i lie  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


Ami  i aspect  tlicir 


TYliieh    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  slioivn  on  this  Coast,  and   which  cannot  he  excelled   for  Variety  and  Beauty  npon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.      The  Kich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants. 

THE   CALA.   FFRNITFRE   M'F«   CO.,  220   TO  226  BUM!   ST. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  00. 

HAVE  INTRODUCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 

336    KEARNY    STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 

DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  GOODS  AT  AUCTION,  but  STORE  THEM  with  H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  NO. 
310  STOCKTON  STREET.  Furniture,  Pianos,  Household  Goods,  Paintings,  Trunks,  etc..  well  taken  rare  of.  We 
nave  three  large,  airy,  brick  buildings,  and  no  rent  to  pay,  and  can  store  goods  very  moderate .  Money  advanced  on  goods 
at  one-half  per  cent,  per  month.  We  guarantee  against  damage  and  moths,  andean  give  references  dating  back  20  years. 


— Skinny  Men,  "Wells"  Health  Renewer"  restores  I     — Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in    the 
health  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     $i,  at  druggists,    world,  826  Market  Street.  (PheUn  Block). 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  is  an  invaluable       —  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
dressing- for  inflamed  and  sore  joints.     Price,  25c.       '  cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


J.   W.  EVANS, 

29  Post   Street,  San  Fraucisc 


"  Dress    Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

BKKS.BI.  II.  Oi:i:i:  A  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
326     -Sutter     Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


JENNIE  E.  MacGOWAN, 

Dress  and  Cloak  Maker. 

42S  Sutter  Street. 


Original  designs,  perfect  work,  and  reasonable  prices. 


WEST'S  XEW  ELECTRIC 
BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
jelled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  other 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  Sao 
Francisco  - 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street.  San  Franelsco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKB-KLVC    CIICKCU. 


BUTTERiCK'S 

Patterns —  FaU  and  Winter  Styles. 

QEAD   STAMP    FOR    CATALOGUE. 
*-*      AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


r)0    NOT  SACRIFICE    YOUR  FUR- 

■*-S  NITURE,  PIANO-,  and  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS, 
at  auction  sales,  while  you  are  hoarding  or  out  of  the  city,  but 

STOR£  THEM, 

As  well  as  your  Trunks  and  Paintings,   with 

J.    H.    MOTF    &    CO., 

&47  Market   St., 

Nucleus  Block,  Second  Floor. 

Large,   airy   brick   building,    with   elevator.      MONEY 
L©ANED  on  valuable  eoorts.     Terms  moderate. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    In    Gents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Ket.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Franelsco 


GEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc..  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Franciseo.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK,  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 


J 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

In  the  Sweet. 
One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  us  o'er  and  o'er  : 
In  heaven  above,  where  all  is  love. 
The  sleepers  never  snore. 

—Oil  City  Blizzaid. 

Do  You  Abbreve? 
Come  to  the  bale,  O  maw,  this  minute  ! 
Here's  the  procesh.,  and  paw  is  in  it. 

Oh,  but  it's  mag., 

Taking  the  rag 
Of  every  procesh.    There's  no  way  to  thin  it 

There  they  go,  maw  !   And  there  is  dear  Gus. 

Isn't  he  sweet?    Oh,  my,  what  a  fuss ! 
Ard  there  are  some  men. 
Looking  perfectly  splen. 

On  horses.    Why  didn't  they  go  in  a  bus? 

Oh,  I'm  so  glad!    I  wish  I  could  hoi. 

That  would  be  wrong — in  fact  'twould  be  foL 

I'll  wait  and  I'll  read 

(Intellectual  feed!) 
All  about  the  procesh.  in  the  s'ciety  col. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Apple    B'ossoms. 
Our  little  Tom  in  the  orchard  strayed 

Where  bloomed  the  blossoms  upon  each  limb  ; 
One  little  Blossom  bent  down  where  he  played 

And  breathed  a  fragrant  kiss  on  him. 

Our  little  Tom  smiled  a  cunning  smile 
And  merrily  shook  his  curly  head : 
"  I'll  tackle  you,  Blossom,  after  a  while, 

When  you  grow  to  be  an  apple,"  he  said. 

The  Blossom  remarked  :  "  "Tis  a  cold,  cold  day 
When  boys  like  you  get  away  with  me  " — 

But  the  boy  went  carelessly  on  his  way 
While  the  Blossom  chuckled  with  fiendish  glee. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  the  weeks  passed  on, 
And  the  Blossom  into  an  apple  grew, 

When  along  came  Tom,  and  gobbled  it  down — 
Skin,  stem,  and  core,  and  the  green  seeds,  too. 

Our  little  Tommy  has  angel-wings, 

And  he  flops  around  in  the  golden  sky  ; 

It's  to  be  presumed  he  sweetly  sings 
Of  apple  blossoms  in  the  By-and-by. 

In  Summer  Time. 
Fair  June,  what  joy  the  maiden  takes 
In  wandering  through  thy  leafy  brakes  ; 
At  tiny  grass  green  snakes  she  quakes 

And  slightly  screams. 
The  bold  dry-goods  clerk's  stalwart  arm 
Slips  round  her,  faint  with  dread  alarm  ; 
He  stands  a  proof  'gainst  threatening  harm, 
And  of  life  in  a  tenement  house,  no  servant,  and  your 
wife  do  the  washing  so  as  to  manage  to  support 
a  family  on  six  dollars  a  week 
Delighted  dreams. 

When  apple  blossoms  scent  the  air 
The  small  boy  seeks  the  bullfrog's  liir, 
Returning  thence  with  moistened  hair 

And  telltale  clothes. 
The  sad,  fond  mother  lovingly 
Receives  her  offspring  o'er  her  knee  ; 
The  slipper  falls  lull  merrily. 
With  broad-gauge,  double-riveted,  no   need  to  hit 
twice  in  the  same  place,  eat  your  dinner  off  the 
mantel  for  a  month 

ResoundiDg  blows. 

The  Finding-  of  Moses. 
On  Egypt's  banks,  contagious  to  the  Nile, 
Great  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  bathe  in  style  ; 
And  as  she  ran  about  to  dry  her  skin, 
She  kicked  the  bulrush  that  h  id  Moses  in. 
At  that  event  surprised,  a  while  she  stud 
In  silence  gazing  at  the  boiling  flud  ; 
Then,  turning  to  her  maids,  she  said,  in  accentsmild, 
' '  Blood  an'  ages,  girls,  which  of  yez  owns  the  child  ? " 
— From  the  Recollections  of  a  Dubliti  Man. 

[Editors  Argonaut:  The  above,  from  the  A rgonaut 
"  Tuneful  Liar"  of  August  20th,  is  not  quite  correct,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  appended  original,  published  in  Dublin  in 
1849.     Yours,  faithfully.  H.  D. 

8  Palmerston  Villas,  Dl'blin,  Sept.  10,  1882.] 

"  In  Egypt's  kingdom,  upon  the  banks  of  Nile, 

King  Pharaoh's  daughter  went  to  bathe  in  style; 

She  tuk  her  dip,  then  walked  upon  the  land  ; 

To  dry  her  royal  pelt  she  ran  about  the  strand  ; 

A  bulrush  tripped  her,  whereupon  she  saw 

A  smilin'  babby  in  a  wad  of  straw. 

She  tuk  it  up,  and  said,  in  accents  mild, 

'  Tare  an'  agers,  girls,  which  av  yez  owns  the  child  ? ' " 

To  a  Defunct  Goat. 

Thou'rt  lying  cold  and  pale,  O  William  Goat, 
I  see  thee  as  thou  art — as  Walt  Whitman  would  say — 
Prone  in  mute  death,  stiff  in  thy  shagginess  ; 
And,  since  thou  now  so  helpless  and  low  Hest, 
And  canst  not  leap  to  sudden,  harsh  revenge, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  tiring  off 
These  faint  tew  lines  at  thee,  O  Billy  ! 

Thou  hast  been  a  Great  Butter  in  thy  time  ; 
Bombarded  hast  thou  the  reckless  small  boy 
With  a  most  damaging  bombardment ;  thou 
Likewise,  hast  ofttimes  launched  forth  full  tilt  » 

Thy  cheerful  cranium  at  the  old  man,  and  made 
Him  realize  that  not  by  any  means  is  life 
An  empty  dream  ;  assaulted,  too.  hast  thou 
The  wild-eyed  servant  girl,  high  hoisting  her 
Into  the  pellucid  air  'mid  piercing  shrieks 
Of  more  than  mortal  agony— all — all 
Have  of  thee  had  a  taste :  thou  hast,  Great  Goat, 
Not  been  partial. 

Thou  reignedst  a  king 
Among  us,  William,  and  thou  hadst  of  room 
E'en  more  than  the  afflicted  lepers  of  old  days ; 
Proud  men  saw  thee  and  vanished  like  the  wind  ; 
Women  beheld  thee  and  split  all  the  land 
With  screams  diresome,  what  time  themselves  they 

made 
Ex-ceeding-ly  remote.     They  did  not  much  admire 
The  appearance  of  thy  frontispiece,  O  William  Goat. 
Sometimes,  in  truth,  the  small  boy  braved  thine  ire, 
And  sought  to  monkey  round  thy  festive  form, 
Hut  'tis  a  fact  that  he  was  generally 
Projected  sky  high  for  his  pains. 

But  thou.  O  W.  G.  1 

juldst  not  avail  of  all  thy  puissant  self 
To  butt  Fell  Death.     Death  is  the  Boss  Butter — 
.  rom  Buuville — don't  you  forget  it,  Billy. 

id  thee  low,  —Times-Democrat. 


AYER'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS, 

For  all  llie  Purposes  of  a  Family  Physic, 


CURING-    * 

Costivcness,  Indigestion, 
Jaundice.  Wysentery,  Dys- 
pepsia, Foul  Stomach  and 
Breath,  Headache,  Ery- 
sipelas, Piles,  lEUeuma- 
lism,  Eruptions  and  Skin 
Diseases,  Biliousness,  li- 
ver Complaint,  Dropsy, 
Tetter,  Tumors  and  Salt 
Kbeiiur,  YVonns,  Gout, 
Neuralgia,  as  a  Dinner 
Pill,  and  Purifying  tlie  Blood,  are  the  most  conge- 
nial purgative  yet  perfected-  Their  effects  abundantly 
show  how  much  they  excel  all  other  pills.  They  are  safe 
and  pleasant  to  take,  but  powerful  to  cure  They  purge 
out  the  foul  humors  of  ihe  blood  ;  they  stimulate  the  slug- 
gish or  disordered  organs  into  action,  and  they  impart 
health  and  tone  to  the  whole  being.  They  cure  not  only  the 
every  day  complaints  of  everybody,  but  formidable  and 
dangerous  diseases.  Most  skilful  physicians,  most  eminent 
clergymen,  and  our  best  citizens,  send  certificates  of  curen 
performed,  and  of  great  benefits  derived  from  these  Pills. 
They  are  the  safest  and  best  physic  for  children,  because 
mild  as  well  as  effectual.  Being  susar-ccated,  they  are 
easy  to  take,  and  being  purely  vegetable,  they  are  entirely 
harmless.  

PREPARED  BY 
DC  J.  C.  ATER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


0F: 


•FICE    OF   THE   EUREKA    CON- 


solidated  Mining  Company,  Nevada  Block,  Room  77. 
San  Francisco,  September  25,  1882. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  above  named  company  will  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  company,  Room  37,  Nevada  Block, 
San  Francisco,  on  MONDAY,  the  sixteenth  day  of  Octo 
ber,  1882,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  for  the  election 
of  five  Trustees  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  be  presented. 

W.  W.  TRAYLOR,  Secretary. 


LEGAL    NOTICES- 
SHERIFF'S   SALE. 


c 


HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  10)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of.  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
|  mediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
1  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1882.  will  be 
j  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
I  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
I  26th  day  of  November,  18S2,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 
Office, — Room  70   Nevada   Block,  No.  309   Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 
Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody JVeeds  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


he  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscrerons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SC1EVCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SKL* -PliK-SKRVA- 
TIOX. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  wor<,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases. 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  nvny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is-  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fu  1  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-PRESERTA- 

TIO.V, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r-quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  S  ELF-PR  ENERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a   marvel  of  art   and   beauty,   warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,   who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  W.  II.  PARKER,  M.  D., 

4  It iii  li  tic ii  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


P 


OTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1S82,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  9,)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont* 
gumery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Eighteenth  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ;  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
day  of  November,  i832,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  79,  Nevada   Block,  No.   309  Montgomery 

Street,   San  Francisco,  CaL 


TIMOTHY  NUNAN,  -i        Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,  I      Department  No.  3. 
vs.  >  No     6027 

SAM  SING  et  aL  j  Order  of  Sale  ind  De- 

Defendants.  J     cree  of  Foreclosure. 

JJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
20th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  I  imothy  Nunan,  the  above-named  plaintiff 
obtained  a  judgment  and  dec.-ee  of  foreclosure  against 
Sam  Sing,  >.un  Sing,  and  War  Foo,  defendants,  on  the  18th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment  and 
decree  was,  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1S82.  re- 
corded in  Judgment  Book  2,  of  said  Court,  at  page  178  I 
am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County'  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northwesterly  comer  of  Clay  Street  and 
Waverly  Place;  running  thence  westerly  along  the  north- 
erly line  of  Clay  Street  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  and  one  and  a 
quarter  {1%)  inches,  more  or  less,  to  the  east  line  of  Coch- 
rane's  builomg  ;  thence  at  right  angles  northerly  thirty-six 
(36)  feet  four  and  a  quarter  (4J£)  inches ;  thence  at  right 
angles  easterly  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  one  and.a  quarter  (iJO 
inches,  more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  Waverly  Place ;  and 
thence  southerly,  along  said  line  of  Waverly  Place,  thirty- 
six  (36)  leet  four  and  a  quarter  (4^)  inches  to  place  of  be- 
ginning Being  part  of  lot  No.  57  of  the  50-vara  lot  survey. 
Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  inany  wise 
appertaining. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  23d 
day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1S82,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  city  arid  county  of  San 
Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and  de- 
cree of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy 
said  judgment,  with  interest  and  coats,  etc.,  to  the  highest 
and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  September  30,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Sawyer  &  Ball,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

September  30,  October  7,  14,  21. 


SHERIFFS  SALE-EXECUTION. 

J.    BOAS,   Plaintiff,  ") 

CONRAD  HEROLD,  et  aL   / 


Justices  Court. 
No.  13,091. 
Execution. 


c 


CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  5)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal'fomia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
06  the  13th  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
10th  day  of  November,  1SS2,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room   25,    Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  Si 
Sao  Francisco   CaL 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

TJ/HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
U^V.  Pi«cn,  Arrark.  Cordials;  T.iao^,  etc  «o  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (j)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  T  tors;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  II.  S«T» 
H  £**.  Manager,   tt  TO*-w  MontenmpTv  Strict    R     F 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Oct.  2,  18S2. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  46,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  October  12,  1882,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3og  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Franci.<co.  CaL 


FINE 


»  TAILORING  *££ 

Immense   Reductions  at   J.  S.  HAND'S,  314   Kearny  St. 


Suits, 
$40, 


TAILORINGS 

Cheapest  House,   J.    S.  HAND'S,  314   Kearny    Street. 

»  TAILORING^!' 

JO      U   A   M  H     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  nMINL>,  314    KEARNY     ST. 


TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Justice's  Court  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  at- 
tested on  the  7th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1S82,  in  the  above 
entitled  action,  wherein  J.  Boas,  the  above  named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  judgment  against  Conrad  Herold,  defendant, 
on  the  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the  sum  of 
$299.50,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  with  interest 
thereon  and  costs,  etc,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant,  Conrad  Herold, 
had  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1S82,  the  day  on  which 
the  hereinafter  described  property  was  duly  levied  upon  in 
the  above  entitled  cause,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  described  property  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Recorder  of  -aid  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Conrad  Herold,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 
Commencing  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Welch  Street,  at  a 
point  distant  40  feet  southwesterly  from  the  southerly  corner 
of  Welch  and  Zoe  streets  ;  thence  at  right  angles  southeast- 
erly  40  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  southwesterly  20  feet; 
thence  at  right  angles  southeasterly  40  feet ;  thence  at  right 
angles  southwesterly  20  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  north- 
westerly 80  feet,  to  the  southeasterly  line  of  Welch  Street; 
and  thence  at  right  angles  northeasterly  along  said  south- 
easterly line  of  Welch  Street  40  feet  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning.    Being  part  of  ioo-vara  lot  No.  163. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  the  16th 
day  of  OCTOBER,  1882,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Conrad  Herold,  had  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  1882,  ihe  day  on  which  the  above  prop- 
erty- was  duly  levied  upon,  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may 
have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the  above  described 
property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States.  JOHN    SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Jos.  Rosenthal,  Att'y  for  Pl'ff. 
San  Francisco,  September  23,  1882. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHX  MIDDLETOX  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 


Occidental  Hotel  Block. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ONLY 

$8. 


Htmpaljt 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fano0 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 
"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 
London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

Ml-Vt    GEJilUXE    BIT    WITH  A  BMIE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISCOt 


OUR  NEW 

AMERICAN  LEVER  WATCH! 

After  mo- tbs  oflaborand  experiment,  we  have,  at  last  brought  to  perfec- 
tion A  NEW  WATCH.  It  Is  a  Key  Winding  Watch  *itb  the 
celebrated  Anchor  Lever  Movement,  Expansion  Balance,  Fully  Jeweled. 

They  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  in  the  verv  best  manner,  so  as  to 
Insure  g  od  time-fce-plngqualltles.    The  Cases  are  mad*  of  our  Celebrated 
Composition  metal  known  as  Aluminum  Cold.  This  metalhasaBnlncirnt 
amonnt   of    gold    In  the   composition  to  give  the  watch  a 
genuine    gold    appearance.      Indeed  It    cannot  be  told 
from  a  genuine  Gold  Watch  except  by  the  beat  Judges  as 
the  metal  elands  the  acid  test  as  well  as  pure  gold-  The  cases 
ar  ■  finely  engraved  or  engine  turned  and  are  massive  and 
strong  and  very  handsome  m  ikinc:  it  Just  the- wat;b  for  Kail- 
road  men,  Mechanics  and  all  laboring  men  who  require  a 

good  strong  watch  ana  an  accurate  time- 
keeper, "or  trading  and  speculative  purposes.  It  usu- 
perior  to  any  watch  evrr  before  offered.  The;  can  be  sold 
readilrforSlSan  1  $10  each,  and  traded  so  as  to  realize  double 
those  amounts.  Farmers  as  well  as  Agents  can  handle  :hese 
watches  to  advantage,  astbeycanhe  readily  exchanged  far 
stock- rgoods  Wesendtho  watch  free  by  registered  mail, 
on  receiptor  S8.O0.  Or  we  will  send  it  C.  O  D  on  receipt 
orS  1  -00  •■"  a. co  ;nt;  tbe  balance ca.i  bo  raid  at  tbe  e -.press 
office  We  also  have  very  fine  Aluminum  i;old  Chains  at 
Si, 00  each  Beautiluljledallion  Charms  50)  cents.  We 
have  Hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  have  room  for  unly  two. 


Hot  Springs,  Arc.  June  3d.  1862. 
World  Ma^T'G  Co.  Gents  :— Th-  New  American  Aluminum 
Gol  1  Watch  I  ordered  or  von  some  time  ag  ■  w*s  duly  ra- 
ce v  d,  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  It  th»-  1  enclose  Seven 
D  liars.  P.  0.  order,  on  account,  for  which  please  forward  by 
i-iT.re.-iC.  O.  D.  lor  balance,  hree  more  of  the  same  style 
with  chains  to  match.        Respectfully,  Carleton  Taylor. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Aug.  Tth.  1B8L 
Woblp  MAV'r'c  Co.  Gents.— The  Aluminum  Gold  American 
Lever  Watch  purchased  from  your  firm  has  proved  a  good 
time-keeper,  and  gives  perfect  satislactlon.  Enclosed  Our 
cash  for  two  more,  same  style.  Yours.  G.  P.  ECEEKT. 
Send  all orlen to  WORLD  MANUF'C  CO  .  *  , 
122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  an  article  that  so  fuUif  corresponds 
tvith  its  advertised  good  qualities  as  does  tlie  New  American  Lever 
Watch.  It  has  tlie  advantage  of  being  made  of  that  precious  metal 
Aluminum  Gold;  its  works  are  of  the  best  make,  and  the  general  style 
of  the  case  rank  it  with  the  best  Watches  made  any  where.9  We  recom- 
Vtendit  to  our  readers  as  a  Watch  that  will  Qive  entire  satisfaction* 


! 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«  P>  K»  it» 

schedule    Time,   Monday,    May  15,  IS8S. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


0.30  A.  M. 
t  '4.°°  p-  M" 
!  *4-30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M- 
3.3O  P.  M. 

'  *4-3°  F-  M 


%.00  P.   M. 
9.30  A.  M. 

:   4-3°  p-  M- 

S.OO  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 
j      8.00  A.  M. 

:  %.30  P.  M. 
J8.oo  A.  M. 

1      9.30  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


-Antioch  and  Martinez. , 


.Calistogaand  Napa. 


5.00  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.CO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

5.OO  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  H. 

5.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.3°  p-  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

■  3.OO  P.  M. 
8  OO  A-  M. 
q.jO  A.  M. 

;  3-3=  p-  m. 

i  4.OO  P.  M. 
*4-30  P.  M. 
*  3.30  P.  M. 
'    8.00  A-  M. 

■  *4-30  P  M. 
•'8.00  A.  M. 


{Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express 
and  East f  Emigrant. . . 

(  Gait  and  Ivia  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  .Martinez. 

..lone  

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

, .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno. . . . 

.Marysville  and  Chico., 
, .  Niles  and  Haywards. . 


f  Ogden  and)  Express 

j  East f  Emigrant 

..  Redding  and  Red  ElufT 

C  Sacramento, ")  via  Livermore. 
J  Colfax,    and>viaBeniaa 

(  Alta J  via  Eenicia. 

. .  Sacramento  via  Eenicia. . . . 
..Sacramento  River  Steamers 
. .  San  Jose. 


..Vallejo. 


.(I  Sun  days  only) 


.Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland 


I .  .Willows  and  Williams. 


2.40  P.  m. 

*I7.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*IO.lO  A.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

'12.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.IOA.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M- 

7.4O  P.  M. 

1 1.4.0  A.  M, 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M, 

4.IO  P. 

9.40 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

tll.40  A.  M. 

*12.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  If. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*7-  -JO  P-  M 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 
Commencing    Monday,    April    10,    iSSSa,    and  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  betwee-  ""bird 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


s.   F. 


DESTINATION. 


.  F. 


8.3O  A.  M. 
tg.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.   M. 

4-25  P-  M. 

*5-i5  P.  M. 
6.30  p.  M. 


8.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  p.  11. 
4.25  P-  M 


IO.4O  A.  M, 
*3.30  P.  M. 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


.  Santa  Oara,  San  Jese,  and  ' 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


J  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
( and  Salinas 


6.40  a.  11, 
8.10  a.  m. 
9.03  A.  M. 
*I0.02  a.  m. 
"3.36  p.  M. 
T4o9  p-  "■ 

6.00  P.  M. 

t8.i5  p   m. 


9  03  A.  M. 
*  I0.02  A.  M. 
*3-36  P.   m. 

6.00   P.    M. 


).40A.  M.j  J 

1.3pp.  M.|  \  " 


Hollisterand  Tres  Pin 


-M. 


I  (  Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  )  1* 
*?"«p'm'I'   GoodaI1.   Aptos,    Camp    San  V  | 
3-3      '  *  '    (,  Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz  )  , 


10.40A.M.  I  ..Soledad,  and  Way  Stations..  ]      6. Oo  p.  it. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CO\TIXEXTAL  EYSFRAVCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

MAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


h-he 


NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


■  Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9-30  a.  m. 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo: 

■  Express  from  "  El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


should  meet 
also,  Pacific 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
[.To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6\oo,  '6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 
r    10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 
I     8.00,  9.30,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.3o,   7.00,  *T7.3o,  S.oo,   *tS.3o, 
g.oo,   *t9-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3.30, 
4.00,    *t4-3o,  5-oa,  *t5-3°i   6.00,  *t6-30,   7.00,   *8.oo,  9.30, 
11. 00,  *I2.00. 
ro  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,   '6.30,    7.00,    *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  19.30,   10.00,  tio-30|  11.00,  Jii. 30,  i2. 00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.oo,  9.30, 
"12.00 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.oo, 
"8.30,    9.00,    10.00,    11.00,    2.00,    3.00,   4.00,   *4-30,  5.00, 
•5.30,  6.00,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

?rom  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,   10.02,  10.32,  11.02,    11.32, 

I2.02,  12.32,  1 .03,   1-32,    2.03,    2.32.     3-02,    3.32,  4.O2,  4.32, 

S-O^i  5-32.  6-021  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
'"rotn  £ASr  OAKLAND— *5. 21,   ^5.51,   6.21,  6.51     7.51, 

8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51,  12.51,  1. 51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  -.51, 

6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 
'rom   ALAMEDA — '5.15,  *5-45,  6.15,  7.10,  *t7-35,  8.10, 

*t8-35,  9.10,    'tg-35,  10.10,    *(io.35,   11. 10,   12.10,   1.10, 

a.io,    3.10,    4.10,  'f4-35.  5-io,  "t5-35.   6.1a,  *{6.35,   7.15, 

"I7.35.  9.15,  10.45. 
ra  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45,  '8.15. 

8-45.  1^.15.  9-45.   J10.15,  10.45,  in-15.    "-45.  1245,  1-45. 

2.45,  3.45,  4.15,    4.45,    5.15,  5.45,    6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15, 

"10.45. 
from  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45.  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 

8-45.  9-45-  *°-45.  1-45,  2-45.    3-45,  4-45,    'S-^t  5-45.  *6.lj, 

6-45,  *7-*S- 
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DI, 


tt 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO— *7. 15,   9.15,  11.15,  i-iSi  3-^5 

OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15,  2.15,  4.15. 


SPECI.41    NOTICE. 

Su'NDAV  EXCURSION  TRAINS  TO  MONTEREY 
AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 
First  class  excursion  train  to  Monterey  and  Santa  Cni2 
vill  leave  San  Francisco  EVERY  SUNDAY  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  P.  M-,  Santa  Cruzat 
4:15  P.  M.,  arri^ng  at  San  Francisco  at  8:40  P.  M.  Fare 
for  the  round  trip  to  either  point,  $3. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  it.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  Sa  Tkt.  Agt. 

£5T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  g.30  A.  M. 


XORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Sao  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.io, 
tS.15,  -9.20,  tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.io,  -1.35,  T3.45,  *4-5oP-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo,  "8.50.4.  M.,  '3.20,  *5.30, 
t6-3o  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentiu  Ferry) — TS.oo, 
t8.5o,  *io.35,  tn.30  A.  M.,  *z.i5,  (2.20,  t4-2j.  "5.25  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  17.30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  to.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  traio  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1S03. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Estahlised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa> 
dfic  Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney, 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Capital  paid  up. $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

J- HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGF.\TS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  BunL  of 
California ;  Boston,  Trcniont  National  Kim  fa  ; 
Chicago,  f  11  iim  National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  tlie  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  «£ 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
1J-  INSURANCE  COMPAA  V, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684 jj 2  83 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY...'. CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

32Z  and  324  California  St,,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St_, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Bt'RNS,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 

rceoied. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  ran  via  East  Oakland.    (!)  Sun- 

iays  only- 


"  Standard    Time "  furnished  by  Randolph    &    Co. 
ewelers.  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
i.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


4-11   4-13  &  415    SANSOME    ST.  S'.F 

■  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Papcr.J 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Apollinaris   Water  is    an    article 

which  is  produced  by  Nature   and  is 

not  the  handiwork  of  man;   it  is  a 

Natural,  and  not  an  artificial  Water." 

U.S.  Treasury,  28  Jan.,  18S2. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  Grocers,  Druggists,  5?  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS. 

FOR   SALE    BY 

*UHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— fi.50,  io.3o  A.  M.,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  JVL,  2.00,   4-1*5,  6.30 
P.  M. 
From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,    9.30  A.    M., 
12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — S.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.   M. 


8KJ1  A.  M.   Daily,    Sundays   excepted,   (via   Saucelito 
tO v     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Ratorning, 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P .  M. 


1O  "  P.  M.  Daiiv,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
•OO  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  tincan  Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 
to  return  following  Monday-     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 
lomales,  S3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  FXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  SI.  from  Saucelito   Ferry f_  Excursion   Train 

S.I5  A.  M.  from   San   Quentin  Ferry  J  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7-45  P-  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma. $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

G^n'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTIXG  AMD  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

K.    EI.   PEASE  Jr.,  S.  31.  Kl'N'YOV,  Agent*. 

5TT  and  519  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


a  week  in  your  own  town .    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free. 
Address  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

fob  gjlbdevs,  hills,   illves,   ami  fule 
depabtjlexts. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

G1JTTA     PERCHA     AX»     Kl'ISDER 

3IA_MFA€TIEI\G  CO.1IPA.VY. 


Carbolizctl  Robber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Kubber  llose,  Extra  **  A"  Rubber  llose. 
Kuuncr  llose,  (Conipetitiou,)  Suction  llose, 
Steam  llose.  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Englne 
Hose.  Carbollzcd  **  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
YAAYES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


The  beat,  cheap-       JACKSON  &TRUMAN, 

ab"w7oTa£.r 625  Sixth  St.   San  Fraarasco, 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  lor  Threshing 

Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows,    Steam  Derrick 

Rons  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  forall  kinds  ol 

foulest  winds.  Farm  Machinery.  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 

Entirely  r=l<a-  and  Wool  Presses.  Steam  Enemies, 

We  in  storms.     Threshin!?    Machines.  Wind   MUls. 

— — ,  Jaclisomt    Dumb  Bells.  Furniture  Castings.  All 

Truman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

_       SanFranciieo.    market  rates. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
eutire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  tire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  Ik  large*  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  I*  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court.  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage* way,  and  its  tropical  plants.  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan*  The  restaurant  la  the  finest 
In  the  city.  • 
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STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCWENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOE  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  at.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae, 
1882. 

BelgiC Tuesday,  October  10th. 

Ara bie Saturday,  October  28th. 

Oceanic Thursday,  November  gth. 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  21st. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  December  12th. 

Uelgic Saturday,  December  23d. 

1883. 

Arable Thursday,  January  nth. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  23d. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  3d. 

Gaelic Saturday,  February  24th. 

Belgic Thursday    March  8th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sal* 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PTJGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  3th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  S  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  S:  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


UULLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOFXD  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    iS"Two  Hours  Notice. 

y^f^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
;*^^ouehlv  diagnosed.  Iree  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOAD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Jnion  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
^n  of  London  ;  Tt>e  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works :  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. :  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


IATHANIBL   GRAV.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

M.  GKAT  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKER 


Ml  Sacramento  street. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President! 

SanEranrisco, 

Cal. 

1363. 

CapittLStocli 
lS2.QOO.OQO.OC 
'Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal„  July  I,  18S3. 
We  false  pleasure  In  presenting-  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Aunual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank : 

REsorrtcEs. 

Hank  Premises $150,000  00 

other  Real  Estate 12,825  35 

r'nited  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

j.aiul  Association  Stock lo,l21  55 

)<oans  »nd  Discounts 1.7S5.000  20 

Doe  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  band 632.365  30 


LIABILITIES. 


S3, 752.099  09 


Capital  paid  np ST,000,000  00 

Surplus 460.S00  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953,G72  80 

ftne  Banks 337.491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 


S3,  752,099  09 


Tliis  Bank  lias  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banking  business. 


NEW 

ENBLAND 
BAKING 

POWDER 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  ana  Bi-Carl].  Sofla 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Hon  Bros.  2  Go. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  "Argonaut," 

From  Tol.  1  to  Vol.  10,  IndnslTe. 

ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

....AND 

T1S    SAXSOME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to    BRAVERMAN   &   LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FOE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILTER- 
WARE,  and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME   &    LONG,    OP    SAX    FRANCISCO, 
6R0VESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,   SCHEIX    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 
Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    - 


$750,000 
$1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER  PROOF  AND  NON-COMBESTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON    CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  GO'S  SOLID  GOTTON  BELTING 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,  Hose,  Twines— 108-113  Market  and  5-9  California  Streets, 


A    NOVELTY    IN     SAUCE! 


LIME  FRUIT  JUICE  SAUCE. 

FINEST  TABLE  SAUCE   IN  THE    HAEkET  FOR  BOAST  HEATS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  (HUMES. 

CAJ1E,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  above  Sauce  to  the  public  for  not  only  its  wholesome- 
ness,  being  made  from  pure  MOXTsKRRAT  (\V.  I.  Island)  Lime  Fruit  ]uice,  but  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavor,  which  makes  it  superior  to  any  Sauce  ever  offered  in  this  market 

LOWENTHAL,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  *-»"&  gSaf&iT"  ror 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Oct.  3,  1S82. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  34)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  00  Monday,  October  16,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Oct.  10, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


REG17LAR  KEPrBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR   CONGRESS, 

From  the  First  District, 

HON.   PAUL  NEUMANN. 


872 


A  WEEK.  $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  Co..  Aueusta.  Maine 


C  K  m/\   ©•>  A  per  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
WW    It*  «B*VAddressSTINSON&Co..  Portland. Me 


RUPTURE 


Cored.   Greatest  InveatlM. 

oftheaje.  Fierce  &  Si  <K 
704  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran.  QiL 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210    BATTERY   STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  •     Oakland. 


ICHi  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 

We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AFTOPHONE. 

The  A  -rgonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &:  Fletcher's  ink. 


X.  B.— Examine  the  cork. 


SHERIFFS  SALE. 


E.  R.  THOMASON, 

Plaintiff, 


Superior  Court- 
Department  No-  10. 
No.  622. 

PATRICK  WARD,  1     Order  of  Sale  and  Decree 

Defendant.^  of  Lien  and  Sale. 

TJNDER  AND   BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  issued 
out  ol  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  10,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
on  the  23d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above 
entitled  action,  wherein  E.  R.  Thomason,  the  above 
named  plaintiff  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree  of  lien 
and  sale  against  Patrick  Ward,  defendant,  on  the  5th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1S82,  which  said  judgment  and 
decree  was,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
corded in  Judgment  Book  1,  of  said  court,  at  page  376, 1 
am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northerly 
line  of  Henry  Street,  distant  one  hundred  feet  easterly  from 
the  northeasterly  corner  of  Henry  and  Castro  streets; 
thence  easterly  along  said  line  of  Henry  Street,  twenty-six 
feet ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  northerly  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  westerly  twenty-six 
feet :  and  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  to  the  point  of  commencement.  Being  de- 
signated on  said  Assessment  and  Diagram  as  Lot  No.  2. 

Public  nonce  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY.  THE 
THIRTIETH  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  A.  D.  1SS2,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City 
Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will,  in 
obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and  decree  of  lien  and  sale, 
sell  the  above  described  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy  said  judgment, 
with  interests  and  costs,  etc,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder 
for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  October  7,  1S82- 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  C.  Bates,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

October  7,  14,  21,  28. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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PRICE,   TEN  CENTS. 


A    HELPMEET    FOR    HIM. 


By  Philip  Shirley. 


EB 

nil 

iL- 
'Hi' 
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to 

>,: 


"Hugh,  who's  this?" 

"  What  in  the  world  have  you  got  hold  of?" 

"  Photograph  of  a  young  woman  with  a  parasol,  holding 
her  head  down,  and  looking  at  the  audience  through  her 
bangs." 

"  I  haven't  any  picture  of  a  parasol  holding  its  head  down, 
and  so  forth." 

"  Fiddlestrings !  Don't  be  hypercritical.  Who  is  the 
damsel?" 

"  Look  on  the  back.     I  generally  label  them." 

"  You've  labeled  this  extensively : '  Gypsy,J '  Gypsy,' '  Gypsy,' 
and  a  lot  of  Frencfr: 

'Toi,  lumiere  et  couleur, 
Explosion  de  chaleur 

Dans  ma  noire  Siberie  ! '  " 

"  Oh,  damn  I  Did  I  keep  that  ?  Well,  stare  at  it  now 
that  you've  found  it,  and  then  poke  it  back  where  you  got  it 
from,  for  heaven's  sake." 

"I  say,  she's  rather  youthful  to  cause  such  an 'explo- 
sion de  chaleur1 — I  retain  the  expression — in  a  man  of  your 
years  and  dignity.     Who  is  she  ?  " 

"You  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  you." 

"  Tax  my  credulity  so  far." 

"  That  is  a  picture  of  my  wife." 

"  Bosh  !     You  never  were  married." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  you  wouldn't  believe  me?" 

"  No ;  but  really,  you  know —  Oh,  come,  no  fooling !  Do 
you  mean  sincerely  and  earnestly  that — pshaw  !  It  couldn't 
be,  and  nobody  know  it.     Does  mother  know  it?" 

"  Scarcely." 

"  Well,  does  anybody  know  it  ?" 

"  You  know  it" 

"Any  one  else  ?" 

"  *  Near  a  whole  city  full.'  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?     Where's  the  girl — young  lady  ? " 

"  In  her  grave." 

"  Was  she  pretty  ? " 

"Just  as  you  see  her  there.  Not  a  regular  temptation  of 
St.  Anthony." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  You're  too  young,  you  villain !  Give  me  that  pillow. 
It's  too  hot  to  fight.     You  give  it  to  me." 

"  Oh,  you  would  call  me  young !  I'll  crack  your  meer- 
schaum. I'll  disfigure  your  Bouguereau.  I'll  throw  your 
novel  out  the  window  ! " 

"  Thereby  proving  yourself  a  venerable,  sedate —  See  here, 
if  you'll  give  me  that  pillow,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  my — that 
photograph." 

"  All  right !     Go  ahead." 

"I  didn't  bargain  to  get  it  full  in  the  face;  however,  I 
pardon  an  outburst  of  boyish  buoyancy.  Now,  what  do  you 
wish  to  know?"    - 

"Your  career  as  Monsieur  le  Mari." 

"Career!  I  was  married  just  two  months.  But  I  shall 
not  require  you  to  pump  for  the  story;  I  shall  a  plain,  un- 
varnished tale  deliver.  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have 
been  the  slave  of  a  misguiding  tendency — the  unconquerable 
desire,  which  attacks  me  periodically,  to  escape  from  the 
people  with  whom  I  am  living,  and  to  go  off  and  bury  my- 
self in  unearthly,  out-of-the-way  places ;  to  sever  all  con- 
nection with  the  world  I  belong  to,  and  refresh  myself  with 
a  draught  of  novelty,  as  it  were.  Nervous  figure !  It  does  me 
good,  and  anon  I  turn  up  where  I  am  due,  brisk  and  shin- 
ing, in  trim  to  do  battle  with  the  commonplace  again.  The 
need,  however,  is  none  the  less  to  be  deplored ;  it  shows 
something  radically  wrong  in  a  man  when  he  lacks  steadfast- 
ness  to   continue 1  see  you   are  not  attending,  which 

pains  me,  as  I  was  speaking  for  your  good.  When  I  was 
your  age — that  is,  two  years  older — I  came  into  my  property. 
Heavens  and  earth,  what  a  little  ass  I  made  of  myself! 
Wild?  The  regulation  hawk  is  an  antique  feather- duster 
compared  ;  for  know,  thou  noble  youth,  that  I  had  no  elder 
brother,  like  some  ungrateful  urchins,  to  see  that  I  took  my 
fling  by  mild  degrees,  so  that  the  giddy  world  should  not 
burst  upon  my  astonished  gaze  in  a  too  dazzling  ensemble, 
but  I  was,  as  it  were,  an  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother — 
for  you  were  a  papoose  in  those  days — and  I  received  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Maiden.  Not  the  American,  Henry  James 
maiden,  but  the  French  maiden,  the  Chinese  maiden,  such 
was  my  immaculate  seclusion — seclusion  being  my  mamma's 
safeguard  against  the  temptations  of  life  for  her  boy.  I 
dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions  as  I  sat  reading  Walter 
Scott  to  my  adored  parent,  in  the  sweet  domestic  calm  of 
my  '  evenings  at  home,'  and  when   I  was  legally  free  and  in 

funds,  I  made  use  of  my  liberty  and  my  means.     I 

was  about  to  make  use  of  a  slang  expression,  also,  but  did 
not.  Admire  my  moderation.  Now  this  riot  was  wrong. 
But,  marry,  how  was  it  wrong  ?  Because  it  undermined 
brother's  constitution,  and  made  him  a  pale  wreck,  to  whom 
French  cooking  became  a  terror,  and  late  hours  suicide ;  and 
still  there  was  found  no  glorious  strength  of  will  in  brother  to 
check  his  mad  career,  and  pull  up  in  time,  and  be  a  good 
boy,  at  least  until  the  machine  had  had  rest  and  was  ready 
to  begin  over  again.  This  lasted  a  year,  when,  suddenly,  out 
of  the  clouds  came  the  longing  to  cut  the  whole  thing,  and 


plunge  into  the  wilds.  Not  because  I  was  sick  and  ex- 
hausted, not  because  I  was  in  debt,  not  because  I  was  in  a 
bad  scrape  with — well,  with  a  woman,  as  usual,  though  all 
these  things  were  thus  ;  but  because  I  positively  loathed  the 
familiarity  of  the  things  around  me,  and  'e'en  for  change  of 

scene' but  Byron  is  out  of  fashion.     It  was  keen  joy  to 

me  to  imagine  my  old  cronies  saying  :  'What's  become  of 
him?'  'Who's  seen  him?'  etc.  I  had  a  vague  idea  of 
where  I  was  going,  and  I  went  there.  I  shall  not  tell  you 
where  it  is,  but  it  is  the  countryest  country  you  ever  tried  to 
imagine,  and  in  the  loneliest,  saddest,  wildest  place  in  it  was 
the  cottage  I  occupied.  A  man  and  his  wife  lived  there  ; 
queer  specimens,  who  reciprocated  this  my  estimate  of  them, 
and  whose  simultaneous  '  Well,  I'll  be  gull-durned  !'  when 
I  first  appeared  in  knickerbockers,  and  a  '  th re e-s earner,'  was 
the  richest  thing  I  ever  heard  off  the  stage.  When  I  began 
to  get  stronger,  and  offered  to  help  the  old  man  float  his  logs 
down  the  flume,  he  began  to  think  my  lunacy  might  be 
turned  to  account. 

**  There  are  two  things  which  I  adore — a  bridge  of  any  de- 
scription, and  a  woman  looking  out  of  a  window.  The  more 
rustic  the  bridge  and  the  wider  the  stream  it  spans,  the 
prettier  the  woman  and  the  more  bs-creepered  the  window, 
of  course  the  intenser  my  flame  ;  but  I  adore  these  things 
even  at  a  low  degree  of  loveliness.  I  must  add  one  thing 
more — the  whirr  of  wings  ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
while  the  bridge  and  the  window  belong  to  my  tale.  There 
was  a  rushing,  gushing,  boiling,  gurgling  little  stream  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  cottage,  and  there  was  a  stiff,  squarely 
built,  practical  bridge  over  it,  part  of  a  road  to  the  distant 
town,  and  there  I  used  to  stand  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  watch- 
ing the  stream  and  the  scarfs  of  haze  in  the  redwoods. 

"One  morning  the  old  man  did  not  breakfast  with  us,  and 
when  I  asked  his  wife  where  he  was,  her  laconic  response 
was  :  '  Gone  for  the  gal.'  Supposing  it  was  either  his 
daughter  or  a  female  servant,  I  inquired  no  further,  and 
spent  the  day  wandering  over  the  hills.  In  the  evening  I 
went  to  stand  on  my  favorite  bridge.  Presently  plod,  plod, 
came  horses'  feet,  puffing  up  the  fine,  white  dust,  and  creak, 
creak,  the  wagon.  The  old  man  was  driving,  and  by  his  side 
sat  a  little  girl  with  a  dark,  little  face,  and  a  civilized  travel- 
ing dress. 

"  She  looked  full  into  my  eyes  with  singular  frankness,  as 
she  drove  by,  and  blushed  so  vividly  that  I  knew  she  was 
not  a  little  girl  after  all,  but  a  young  lady  ;  and  what  in  the 
name  of  prudence  was  she  doing  out  here  in  the  mountains  ? 
I  slowly  followed  the  wagon  to  the  house. 

The  young  lady  supped  with  us,  but  was  very  silent. 
Once,  quite  unconsciously  it  seemed,  she  pressed  her  hand 
hard  upon  her  breast  and  sighed  to  the  depths  of  her  lungs. 
Our  landlord  and  lady  said  no  word  to  render  our  situation 
less  embarrassing;  so,  although  we  caught  each  other's  eyes 
sometimes,  we  continued  strangers.  I  went  off  for  another 
stroll  after  supper,  and,  coming  back  about  nine  o'clock, 
stopped  in  front  of  the  door  to  finish  a  cigar.  Some  one 
above  me  said  : 
"  'Look  up.' 

"I  obeyed,  and  there  was  'the  gal'  leaning  out  of  the 
window. 

"  'Come  down,'  said  I. 

"She  didn't  dare,  because  the  old  people  had  just  gone  to 
bed,  and  would  hear  her ;  she  advised  me  to  climb  up  to 
her.  We  had  some  brilliant  conversation  about  elopements, 
and  said  good-night.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast  we 
conversed  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  years,  and  went 
off  to  walk  like  brother  and  sister. 

"  Our  talk  was  aggressively  personal.  I  asked  her  bluntly 
what  brought  her  to  the  cottage,  and  she  told  me  that  her 
father  had  married  a  new  wife,  who  hated  her  and  who  had 
managed  to  send  her  away. 

" '  But  not  to  this  place,'  I  insisted. 

"  '  No,  to  the  town,'  she  said  ;  but  it  was  hateful  and  lonely 
there,  and  she  knew  a  servant  of  her  father's  had  married 
and  was  living  somewhere  in  that  country,  and  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  letter  to  the  woman,  who  had  consented 
to  take  charge  of  her. 

" '  But  this  is  lonelier  than  the  town,'  said  I. 

"  '  Yes — but '    Another  vivid  blush. 

"  I  teased  her  to  tell  me  what  ailed  the  town,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  an  objectionable  man  was  there,  who  was  in  love 
with  her,  and  of  whom  she  was  becoming  afraid.  I  asked 
her  if  in  time  she  would  become  afraid  of  me,  and  run  still 
farther  into  the  woods.  She  said  no,  because  she  knew  I 
was  in  love  with  some  one  else. 

"  (  That's  true,'  said  I.  '  And  you — aren't  you  in  love  with 
some  one  else?' 

"  '  Some  one  ! '  she  cried,  with  her  deep  laugh.  '  I'm  so 
in  love  with  three  boys  at  home  that  I  am  nearly  distracted. 
That's  the  reason  my  father  was  willing  I  should  go  away. 
I  went  everywhere  with  them.  I'm  not  good,  you  know ; 
I'm  bad,  just  as  bad  as  I  can  be.'  Then  she  pouted,  and 
looked  at  me  as  she  looks  in  that  picture. 
" '  What  makes  you  so  bad  ? '  I  asked. 
"  '  Because  my  skin  is  so  dark,'  said  she,  promptly.  '  If  I 
was  fair,  like  you,  I'd  be  a  Christian  girl;  but  as  it  is,  I  don't 
care  for  anything.' 

"She  had  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gay.  The  advent- 
ures she  had  been  through  with  those  youths,  her  admirers, 
made  my  hair  rise,  while  the  naive  way  in  which  she  told  it 
all,  always  taking  the  blame  herself,  and  saying,  like  Topsy, 


( I's  so  wicked,'  half  redeemed  the  tales  ;  but  the  pity  of  it, 
Iago,  the  pity  of  it !  Before  I  knew  it,  I  was  deeply,  uncon- 
trollably in  love  with  her.  She  was  so  easy  to  love,  as  it 
were;  it  all  came  about  so  naturally,  small  fire-brand  that 
she  was  !  She  seemed  to  love  her  little  life  out,  always  say- 
ing that  she  didn't  care  if  she  never  saw  me  again,  and 
drawing  remarkable  pictures  of  how  she  would  lacerate  my 
heart  by  her  love  affairs  with  other  men  if  the  occasion  ever 
presented  itself ;  but  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  backwoods  I 
thought  I  could  afford  to  laugh.  Sometimes  when  I  was 
tired,  and  quiet,  and  cross,  I  used  to  say  :  '  Gypsy,  Gypsy, 
you  are  a  very  rapid  maiden; '  and  then  she  would  be  sad 
and  still  all  day.  She  was  an  intrepid  rider,  and  when  she 
tore  up  hill  and  down  dale  at  a  hand-gallop,  without  drawing 
rein,  woman  fashion,  she  really  brought  my  heart  into  my 
mouth. 

"  '  You'll  kill  yourself,  some  day,'  said  I,  angrily. 
"  '  Indeed,  I  shan't,'  she  returned,  with  almost  passionate 
earnestness;  '  nothing  can  hurt  me  ;  I  shall  live  till  I'm  nine- 
ty.' She  was  seventeen  then,  and  the  smallest  girl  of  her 
age  that  I  ever  saw,  and  yet  her  hold  on  life  and  avaricious 
delight  in  it  were  like  some  battered  old  beauty  of  fifty.  The 
strength  and  recklessness  of  her  nature  were  appalling,  at 
least  they  would  be  to  me  now. 

"  About  this  time  there  began  to  grow  over  me  a  horrible 
consciousness.  I  was  getting  bored.  To  you,  who  have 
been  bored  only  at  a  dull  play  or  a  tiresome  conversation — in 
short,  bored  pour  cause — this  statement  does  not  begin  to 
convey  its  full  tragic  force.  To  be  bored  comes  to  me  like  a 
stifling,  rising  marsh-tide.  It  is  to  be  weary  when  I  have 
made  no  exertion,  irritable  when  my  nerves  and  health  are 
perfectly  balanced,  morose  with  plenty  of  money,  silent  and 
absent-minded  though  Sidney  Smith  and  Lady  Blessington 
should  unite  their  efforts  to  engage  me  in  conversation.  I 
asked  the  Gypsy  if  she  was  ever  thus.  'No  !'  she  cried 
out,  indignantly,  with  a  clenching  of  her  small  fists  and  a 
stiffening  of  her  whole  sinewy  little  frame.  It  made  me  lan- 
guid to  see  her.     '  You  live  too  hard,'  said  I, 

"I  became  worse  instead  of  better,  and  it  was  borne  in  upon 
me  that  nothing  could  console  me  but  the  sight  and  sound 
of  the  sea. 

"  '  Gypsy,'  said  I,  '  did  you  ever  see  the  sea  ? '  She  shook 
her  head.     She  had  always  lived  in  an  inland  Western  city. 

"  '  There's  not  only  music  in  its  roar,'  said  I,  '  but  the  bit- 
ter laugh  of  the  conquered  ;  did  you  know  that?' 

"'Now,  you're  talking  nonsense,'  quoth  the  Gypsy,  with 
conviction. 

"  'Nonsense  or  not,  I  am  bored  here,  and  I  am  going  to  the 
sea.     These  mountains  crush  me,'  said  I,  thinking  aloud. 
She  caught  at  the  words  like  a  little  fury. 
"'You're  going  away  ?'  she  panted. 

"  'I  must,'  said  I.     This  was  beginning  to  look  promising; 
the  child  was  not  just  what  you'd  call  reserved,  and  I  was 
bored  enough  not  to  care  to  soothe  her. 
"  'I'm  going  with  you,'  she  announced 
"'Without  a  chaperon?     Gypsy,  you  shock  me,' said  I, 
laughing. 

'"How  dare  you  sit  there  and  tell  me  I  love  you  V  she 
raved. 

"  'I  don't  tell  you  so  ;  you're  the  one  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
my  ennui,  the  one  bright  cloud  floating  over  the  chasm  I 
have  dropped  into,'  said  I. 

"She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  threw  herself  into  my 
arms. 

"  'Look  here,  you  young  electric  shock,  don't  do  that  again 
without  some  appreciable  preparation,'  said  I. 

"  'Iceberg,  stern,  cruel,  hateful  ! ' — these  were  her  compli- 
mentary names  for  me — '  you  won't  go  away,  will  you  ? ' 

"  'Why,  child,  I  must.''  I  clung  to  my  plan  for  sheer  obsti- 
nacy. I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  ready  to 
promise  her  anything  if  she  had  but  known  it.  '  I  won't  be 
gone  long,  but  indeed  I  don't  want  you  to  see  me  in  this 
melancholy  fit ;  we  might  quarrel,  and  you  wouldn't  like 
that.  I'll  come  back,  I  swear  it,  by — Gypsy,  do  you  believe 
in  anything  ? ' 

" '  Not  in  you,'  she  said,  wearily. 

"The  night  before  I  was  to  start  she  was  so  diabolically  gay 
that  I  was  vaguely  alarmed. 

" '  Gypsy,'  said  I,  •'  do  you  mean  to  run  away  before  I  come 
back  ? ' 

"  'You  know  better,'  said  she,  bitterly. 
" '  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? '  I  persisted.  '  You  have  got 
some  scheme  in  your  wicked  little  head  ;  what  is  it  ?  Don't 
run  away,  for,  by  heavens,  I'll  come  after  you  !  I  shall  find 
you  no  matter  where  you  are,  and  I  shall  have  you  for  mine 
no  matter  who  you  are  with  ;  so  look  out  what  you  do.'  She 
laughed  and  flashed  her  eyes.  In  the  evening  she  used  to 
wear  a  smoking-cap  of  mine,  which  suited  her  Moorish  face 
exactly.  She  had  a  teaspoonful  of  dark  blood  in  her,  I  know 
she  had. 

"  It  was  fiendishly  early  in  the  morning  when  I  started ;  but 
I  couldn't  help  glancing  up  at  her  window.  There  she  was, 
holding  her  little  black-and-red  Rob  Roy  shawl  close  up 
about  her  throat,  while  her  dark  hair  hung  around  her  face. 
I  lifted  my  hat  to  her  and  then  held  out  my  arms.  She 
laughed,  and  said,  in  a  hard,  common  little  tone  that  always 
grated  on  my  nerves : 

"  '  Won't  you  be  sorry  for  this,  my  boy? — that's  all ! ' 

"Those  were  our  adieux,  and  when  the  old  man  and 

been  driving  in  silence  for  about  an  hour,  he  vouchsafec 
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"  '  I  think  you're  right  down  sensible  to  get  out  of  this 
here.     The  gal's  taken  a  likin'  to  you.' 

"  '  She's  hardly  more  than  a  child,'  said  I. 

"'Child,  is  she?5  said  he.  'Well,  she's  a  knowin' one.' 
At  which  I  could  not  control  a  smile. 

"The  sea  consoled  me.  I  shook  off  my  boredom,  and  made 
some  pleasant  friends  without  exactly  knowing  how.  One 
family — a  widow  lady  and  her  son  and  daughter — I  saw  very 
often  during  my  stay  in  the  city.  I  missed  the  Gypsy  at 
every  turn.  She  had  struck  herself  into  my  life  like  the  lit- 
tle blade  she  was,  and  I  could  not  forget  her.  I  used  to 
wonder  if  I  could  get  her  to  marry  me,  and  come  and  live 
with  me  in  this  brown  city,  loved  of  the  salt  sea-wind.  She 
was  a  wild,  romantic  little  thing.     I  thought  I  could. 

"  Far  out  among  the  sand-dunes,  some  brilliant  being,  con- 
ceiving that  the  city  would 'grow  that  way* — that  is,  right 
out  into  the  bay — had  reclaimed  a  garden  and  built  a  house. 
It  was  all  on  one  floor,  dark  with  wood-work,  and  luxuriously 
furnished.  Its  owner  was  too  poor  to  live  in  it,  and  nobody 
else  wanted  it.  I  leased  it,  and  rushed  back  into  the  red- 
woods. I  walked  in  from  the  little  town,  and  by  this  means 
overtook  the  Gypsy  scuffing  along  with  her  dusty  little  shoes. 
A  man  was  strolling  by  her  side  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets. I  could  not  hear  what  they  were  saying,  but  he  left  her 
at  the  meeting  of  two  roads,  and  she  pursued  her  way  to  the 
cottage  alone.  I  came  softly  up  behind  her,  and  said,  as 
quietly  as  if  I  had  n-ever  been  away  : 

"  '  Who  was  that,  Gypsy?' 

"She  gave  a  little  shriek,  and  started  violently.  Then  she 
sat  down  on  a  log  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  began  to  cry. 
These  feminine  demonstrations  over,  I  repeated  my  ques- 
tion, and  got  it  answered.  The  man  was  the  terrible  person 
before  whom  she  had  fled  from  the  town  where  her  step- 
mother had  domiciled  her. 

"  '  You  have  grown  less  afraid  of  him  in  the  time  I  have 
been  away,'  said  I.     She  chuckled. 

"'Are  you  jealous?  Yes,  you  are!  Oh,  you  are  fright- 
fully jealous  !  Don't  you  wish  you  knew  how  he  found  out 
where  I  was?  Don't  you  wish  you  knew  what  I've  been 
about  since  you  went  away  ?     But  you'll  never  know  ?7 

"  'See  here,  you  elf,'  said  I,  catching  hold  of  her,  as  she 
fluttered  along  the  road, 'the  only  thing  I  really  want  to 
know  is,  whether  you'll  marry  me,  and  go  and  live  in  a  little 
house  by  the  sea  that  I  took  possession  of  while  I  was  gone?' 

"What  do  you  think  she  said?  She  clapped  her  hands 
and  said  :  '  What  fun  ! '  with  another  gurgle  of  a  laugh. 

"  'And  tell  our  people  afterward,'  she  added,  in  a  minute. 

"'And  never  tell  our  people  unless  we  are  obliged  to,'  said 
I.  '  Give  them  something  to  think  about ;  it  will  do  them 
good.' 

"  '  But  they  send  me  letters  and  checks,  you  know,  to  the 
town  ;  the  old  man  brings  them  out  to  me,'  she  persisted. 

"'Well,  you  practical  young  woman,  can't  I  order  them 
addressed  to  our  new  home  ? '  said  I. 

"She  consented  to  all  my  plans ;  the  boldness  of  the  move 
pleased  and  excited  her,  but  our  amazing  independence  and 
loneliness  frightened  her.  She  was  an  amusing  study  in 
those  days. 

"  '  How  I  do  trust  you,'  she  used  to  say  to  me  ;  '  I  wonder 
what  makes  me.' 

"  We  galloped  into  town  one  day  on  horseback,  and  were 
married — she  swore  she  was  of  age — and  went  on  to  our 
little  house  by  the  sea  %vithout  returning  to  the  cottage.  The 
whole  escapade  suited  the  Gypsy,  and  we  spent  three  days 
of  idiotically  unclouded  happiness.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
I  went  to  look  up  the  friends  I  had  made  on  my  previous 
visit.  I  did  not  tell  any  of  them  that  I  was  married,  except 
the  widow  lady  and  her  son  and  daughter,  who  congratu- 
lated me,  and  said  they  were  anxious  to  see  my  wife.  I  in- 
vited them  to  call,  and  one  day  the  mother  and  daughter 
made  their  appearance.  The  Gypsy  seemed  to  take  one  of 
her  fervid  fancies  to  the  daughter,  and  when  she  was  not 
hanging  upon  her  accents  and  flattering  her  unmercifully, 
she  appeared  to  be  studying  her  critically.  One  evening, 
when -I  came  home  a  little  later  than  usual,  my  wife  was  not 
at  the  door  to  meet  me,  nor  could  I  find  her  in  the  house, 
till,  pausing  at  one  of  the  windows,  I  saw  her  little  figure 
down  on  the  beach,  and  her  old  friend  of  the  redwoods  was 
by  her  side.  Now  I  had  the  right  to  interfere.  I  rushed 
down  to  the  shore,  and  joined  them.  My  wife  introduced 
her  companion  to  me.  It  was  a  bad  flaw  in  her  nature  that 
the  admiration  of  a  cad  was  not  loathsome  to  her — for  that 
the  fellow  was  a  cad  was  written  all  over  him,  and  that  he 
admired  her  was  equally  apparent.  He  walked  up  to  the 
house  with  us,  and  departed  with  a  silly  smile  meant  to  con- 
vey that  he  felt  himself  the  interesting  cause  of  displeasure 
on  my  part  toward  the  Gypsy.  When  that  giddy  young  per- 
son and  I  were  within  doors,  I  took  her  gently  in  my  arms, 
and  told  her,  in  easy  words  of  one  syllable,  what  caste,  and 
good  taste,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  honor  are;  while  she  kept 
protesting,  with  wide  eyes  :  '  I  don't  like  him  ;  I  hate  him  ; 
I  think  he's  just  as  horrid  as  you  do.  I  told  him  I  loved 
you.' 

"I  winced.     God!  I  writhed. 

"'You  spoke  of  our  feelings  for  each  other  to  that  fling?' 
said  I. 

"  'Why,  of  course,  when  he  asked  me.' 

"  I  pushed  her  away,  and  lay  flat  on  my  face  on  the 
lounge,  groaning  in  spirit.  I  was  in  for  it.  What  had  I 
done  !  What  an  ass  I  had  made  of  myself !  Should  I  take 
the  girl  to  my  mother  to  be  taken  care  of?  Should  I  shoot 
myself?  The  piano  struck  up.  The  Gypsy  was  playing  gal- 
ops in  a  manner  that  indicated  that  she  was  perfectly  furious. 
The  next  day  I  petted  her,  and  made  it  up  with  her,  and 
gave  her  my  solemn  commands  never  to  see  the  man  again, 
if  she  valued  my  peace  of  mind  or  her  own  ;  and  coming 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  found  him  lunching  with 
her.  This  time  I  attacked  the  hound  myself,  explained  the 
situation  in  a  few  forcible  words,  and  kicked  him  out  of 
doors.  The  Gypsy  didn't  care.  She  was  as  placid  as  pos- 
sible, rather  pleased  ;  and  we  went  out  riding,  and  dawdled 
our  time  away  as  formerly.  I  tried  to  amuse  her,  heaven 
knows.  We  rushed  about  the  city,  going  to  great  public 
balls,  and  the  sort  of  thing  she  liked,  and  filling  our  pretty 
house  with  noisy  people,  with  whom  she  was  always  flirting, 
belting,  and  smoking.  I  was  getting  heartily  tired  and 
ashamed  of  my  infatuation.  The  only  pleasant  hours  I 
5 pent  were  with  the  widow  and  her  daughter.  One  aft er- 
i'.;on  when  I  was  sitting  with  them,  my  wife  burst  into  the 


parlor,  perfectly  gorgeous  in  a  velvet  costume,  and  rattled 
away  to  these  quiet  people  in  a  most  astounding  manner, 
dragging  me  off  with  her  when  her  call  was  at  an  end.  At 
home  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  kind  of  paroxysm.  She  flung 
her  little  Paris  hat  on  the  floor,  and,  stripping  off  her  gloves 
and  bracelets,  sent  them  flying  after  it.  She  tore  at  the  lace- 
filled  throat  of  her  dress  as  if  she  were  strangling. 

"  '  I'm  going  mad,'  she  panted — as  indeed  I  observed — '  I 
can't  please  you ;  I  don't  know  what  you  want.  Do  you  think 
I  can  sit  with  my  hands  folded  and  look  out  of  the  window 
all  day?  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? — what  shall  I  do  ? 
You're  killing  me.  You  go  to  see  those  people  because 
they're  different  from  me.  If  you  get  tired  of  me  you  have 
ruined  me,  Hugh.  Love  me,  love  me  ! '  and  the  wild  little 
thing  threw  herself  on  the  ground  at  my  feet  in  a  convulsion 
of  grief.  I  see  a  kind  of  '  Oh,  rare  for  Antony  !'  expres- 
sion in  your  face.  Well,  so  it  was,  for  once,  but  she  wore  her- 
self and  my  patience  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  spasms.  It  was  all  too  violent.;  human  nature 
can't  stand  it.  I  was  dictatorial  and  indifferent  again,  and 
she  more  reckless  than  ever.  She  started  another  friendship 
for  a  big,  blonde  fellow,  with  a  disgraceful  record.  We  quar- 
reled frightfully,  and  at  last  she  went  to  ride  with  this  man 
by  moonlight,  against  my  express  command,  and  was  thrown 
over  her  horse's  head  and  killed,  and  that  was  the  end  of  my 
Gypsy  wife.  And  you  may  think  if  I  shun  that  city  like  the 
pestilence,  and  if  the  roar  of  the  sea  is  hateful  to  me,  and  if 
the  sudden  sight  of  that  photograph  is  not  rather  a  shock, 
even  though  all  this  happened  inside  of  three  months,  and 
was  more  than  ten  years  ago.  You  think,  in  the  pride  of 
your  nineteen  green  springs,  that  you  could  have  ruled  the 
Gypsy,  but  you  could  not,  nor  any  other  man. 

'Behold  it  lies  there  overthrown,  that  house; 

In  its  fair  halls  no  comer  shall  carouse. 

Its  broad  rooms  with  strange  silences  are  rilled  ; 

No  fire  upon  its  crumbling  hearth  shall  glow. 

Seeing  its  desolation.' 

"  Tears,  as  I  am  a  man  !     0  Gypsy,  Gypsy  ! " 


Rummaging  through  our  library  the  other  day,  we  came 
upon  a  copy  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  date  January 
18,  1870 — a  little  more  than  twelve  years  old;  not  very  long 
ago,  but  long  enough  to  indicate  the  progress  that  journal 
has  made  in  size,  circulation,  and  business.  We  reprint  a 
part  of  its  editorial  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  comical 
side  of  newspaper  prophecies  upon  European  political  events 
— a  thing  the  Argonaut  seldom  indulges  in  : 

There  will  be  no  revolution  in  France  at  the  present  crisis.  Those 
who  predict  a  violent  change  of  government  as  the  result  of  the  present 
excitement,  simply  proclaim  their  ignorance  of  French  history  and 
French  character.  We  note  with  curious  interest  that  the  majority  of 
our  contemporaries  really  seem  to  marine  that  there  is  to  be  a  new 
French  revolution  after  the  style  of  '98,  and  that  the  days  of  Robes- 
pierre's domination  are  to  be  reinaugurated.  There  is  not  at  present 
the  slightest  danger  of  any  such  revolution.  Louis  Napoleon  is  master 
of  the  situation.  He  knows  his  own  power  and  that  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  recent  outburst  of  popular  feeling 
took  him  entirely  by  surprise.  We  suspect  that  he  was  prepared  for  it 
In  fact,  we  give  Napoleon  the  Third  credit  for  possessing  no  ordinary 
share  of  ability.  And  we  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  is  at 
all  disturbed  by  the  comments  of  the  foreign  press  upon  his  course  and 
policy.  Like  his  uncle,  he  has  studied  in  the  school  of  MacchiavelH. 
Regarding  him  in  this  light,  let  us  scrutinize  this  "revolutionary  move- 
ment :  "  The  movement  does  not  seem  to  be  very  formidable,  and  it  is 
rather  the  commencement  or  inauguration  of  something  novel  than  a 
novelty  itself.  Of  course,  Louis  Napoleon  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
affair.  *  *  *  *  The  popular  demonstrations  have  been  sufficient 
for  Napoleon's  purpose.  They  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for  taking 
back  his  concessions.  This  was  what  he  wanted.  He  can  now  argue 
that  when  he  attempted  to  abandon  the  system  of  personal  government 
the  people  proved  themselves  unfit  for  liberty. 

It  was  not  a  wise  editorial  Daniel  who  thus  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  Napoleon  and  his  affairs,  for  it  was  but  a  few 
months  when  the  continual  agitation  at  the  French  capital 
burst  forth  into  a  national  flame  that  involved  all  Europe  in 
the  blaze  of  war.  There  was  a  revolution  that  changed 
France  from  an  empire  to  a  republic,  and  sent  the  imperial 
family  into  exile.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  died  a  refugee 
in  England.  The  Prince  Imperial  was  killed  in  the  English 
service.  The  Empress  is  a  wanderer.  The  succession  to  the 
dynastic  claims  is  a  speculation  and  a  dream.  The  change 
was  sudden  and  violent.  It  was  a  revolution,  and  not  blood- 
less. Louis  Napoleon  was  not  master  of  the  situation.  He 
was  like  thistle-down  upon  the  wings  of  the  storm.  He  had 
no  power,  and  he  under-estimated  that  of  the  French  people. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  it.  The  Chronicle  was  not  a 
prophet.  Its  editor  was  an  ass.  Just  now,  within  these  past 
lew  weeks,  the  American  press  has  been  all  astray  on  Egyp- 
tian affairs.  The  demagogue  part  of  the  press,  and  that  is 
nearly  all  of  it,  taking  its  cue  from  the  Irish,  and  anxious  to 
please  the  English-hating  Irish,  prophesied  that  the  English 
would  be  whipped  in  Egypt,  or  that  it  would  be  a  long,  ex- 
pensive, and  bloody  war.  The  Irish  politicians,  the  Home 
Rulers,  Land  Leaguers,  and  Fenians,  were  full  of  direful  au- 
guries over  the  English  affair  at  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  And 
now,  that  it  has  turned  out  but  a  picnic  affair  for  the  English 
army,  the  mob  dispersed,  Arabi  Bey  captive  of  war,  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  and  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
they  are  disposed  to  depreciate  English  valor  by  underrating 
the  gallantry  of  the  achievement.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are 
proud  of  the  English  and  the  English  race,  and  proud  of  the 
brave  ancestry  from  which  we  spring.  Their  achievements 
are  our  achievements,  their  history  our  history,  their  glory 
our  glory.  We  expect  great  things  are  in  reserve  for  them 
and  us  ;  great  achievements  to  be  accomplished  by  England 
and  America,  as  allies  in  the  future  conflicts  of  Christian 
civilization. 

"  Great  fleas  have  little  fleas,  and  these  have  lesser  fleas 
to  bite  'em,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  "  The  quarrel  of  two 
lesser  fleas  over  the  privilege  of  sucking  the  Tivoli  flea,  as 
typified  by  the  struggle  of  two  fellows  to  supply  that  con- 
cern with  programmes,  is  most  amusing.  Robinson  gives 
his  Tivoli  Advertiser  at  the  door.  Jones  gives  his  Footlight 
on  the  sidewalk.  Then  the  Advertiser  man,  finding  all  the 
visitors  provided  with  programmes,  takes  them  politely  away, 
and  gives  them  his  own.  Then  the  Footlight  man  has  him 
arrested.  Then  he  has  the  Footlight  man  arrested.  Charges, 
counter-charges,  malicious  mischief,  civil  suits,  damages, 
costs — and  all  for  the  supplying  of  a  programme  to  the 
Tivoli !  What  little  fleas  there  are  in  this  world.  Probably 
even  these  minute  fleas  have  yet  other  and  minuter  fleas  de- 
riving their  sustenance  from  them. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Beryl's  Bluff. 

"Will  he  bite?" 

The  humming  of  the  bees  as  they  sped  from  flower  to 
flower  and  sipped  the  honeyed  treasures  of  petal  and  calyx, 
and  the  low  murmur  of  the  summer  breezes,  sighing  among 
the  locust  trees,  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  St.  Louis 
silence  of  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  September.  The  amber 
haze  of  Indian  summer  had  fallen  upon  the  land.  Away  to 
the  westward  stretched  a  vista  of  grain-fields  that  were  laugh- 
ing in  the  golden  glory  of  an  abundant  harvest,  while  the 
eastern  landscape  was  flecked  here  and  there  by  a  sad-eyed 
but  brindle  cow.  "  Let  us  think  only  of  the  future,  Rupert," 
said  Beryl  Gilhooly  to  the  strong-limbed,  all-on-account-of- 
Eliza  young  man  who  stood  by  her  side,  looking  down  into 
the  hazel  depths  of  her  beautiful  eyes  in  a  wistful,  will-the- 
old-man-ever-go-to-bed  expression  that  sat  so  strangely  upon 
the  Chicago  outlines  of  his  pure  young  face.  And  even 
while  speaking  these  words  she  turned  her  left  foot  slightly 
so  as  to  shield  him  from  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
smiled  a  joyous,  happy,  you-are-first-choice-in-every-pool 
smile  that  told  of  the  deathless  passion  that  enslaved  her 
soul.  "Let  us  think  of  the  future,"  she  continued;  "of  the 
bright  and  happy  future,  full  of  matine"e  tickets  and  ice- 
cream." "  No,  no,  not  that;  some  other  future,"  cried  Ru- 
pert Mcintosh,  a  look  of  haunting  horror  coming  into  his 
face.  "  I  can  not  free  my  mind  from  this  dread  suspicion." 
At  that  moment  a  book-agent  was  seen  ascending  the  brow 
of  a  hill.  He  entered  the  portals  of  Coast-cliff  Castle,  and 
went  to  the  front  steps.  In  a  little  while  he  came  back  hur- 
riedly, and  soon  a  dog  was  seen  at  play  with  some  gent's 
furnishing  goods.  Rupert  kissed  Beryl,  and  started  over  to 
town.  "  When  are  you  coming  back,  sweetheart  ?"  the  girl 
asks.  "  Next  August,"  are  the  words  that  the  zephyrs  bear 
back  to  her.  "Why  do  you  wait  so  long,  darling?"  "Be- 
cause," he  answers,  in  tear-stained  tones,  "dogs  are  muzzled 
in  August." — From  "Over  the  Garden  Wall?  by  Joseph  Me- 
dill,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Novelist. 


Why  We  Shed  the  Scalding. 

In  justice  to  ourself  we  desire  to  state  that  we  have  been 
placed  in  a  false  position  before  the  public.  It  has  been 
stated  that  while  at  Rock  Creek  station,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  we  were  taken  for  a  peanutter,  and  otherwise  ill 
treated  at  the  railroad  eating  corral  and  omelette  emporium, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  such  treatment  we  shed  great 
scalding  tears  as  large  as  watermelons.  This  is  not  true. 
We  did  shed  the  tears  as  above  set  forth,  but  not  because  of 
ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  eating-house  proprietor.  It 
was  the  presence  of  death  that  broke  our  heart  and  opened 
the  fountains  of  our  great  deep,  so  to  speak.  When  we 
poured  the  glucose  syrup  on  our  pancakes,  the  stiff  and  cold 
remains  of  a  large  beetle  and  two  cunning  little  twin  cock- 
roaches fell  out  into  our  plate,  and  lay  there  hushed  in  an 
eternal  repose.  Death  to  us  is  all-powerful.  The  King  of 
Terrors  is  to  us  the  mighty  sovereign  before  whom  we  must 
all  bow :  from  the  mighty  emperor  down  to  the  meanest  slave, 
all  alike  must  some  day  curl  up  and  die.  This  saddens  us 
at  all  times,  but  more  particularly  so  when  Death  with  his 
relentless  lawn-mower  has  gathered  in  the  young  and  inno- 
cent. This  was  the  case  when  two  little  twin  cockroaches, 
whose  lives  had  been  unspotted,  and  whose  years  had  been 
unclouded  by  wrong  and  selfishnesi,  were  called  upon  to 
meet  death  together.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  these  lit- 
tle, affectionate  twins  crept  into  the  glucose  syrup  and  died. 
We  hope  no  one  will  misrepresent  this  matter.  We  did 
weep,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  We  sat  there  and 
sobbed  until  the  tablecloth  was  wet  for  four  feet  and  the 
venerable  ham  was  floating  around  in  tears.  It  was  not  for 
ourself,  however,  that  we  wept.  No  unkindness  on  the  part 
of  an  eating-house  ever  provoked  such  a  tornado  of  woe. 
We  just  weep  when  we  see  death  and  are  brought  in  contact 
with  it.  And  we  were  not  the  only  ones  that  shed  tears. 
The  waiters  wept,  strong  men  as  they  were.  Even  the  but- 
ter wept.  Strong  as  it  was,  it  could  not  control  its  emotions. 
— Bill  Nye's  Boomerang. 

Hoffenstein  on    Marriage. 

"  Misder  Hoffenstein,  vat  you  dink,"  exclaimed  Herman,  in 
a  flutter  of  surprise  ;  "  I  shust  get  an  invidation  to  de  ved- 
ding  uf  my  frient,  Moses  Powski,  vot  lifs  by  de  Sorapuru 
market.  He  vas  going  to  marry  Miss  Sallie  Liechtenfelder, 
whose  fader  keeps  de  shoe-store."  "  Does  she  haf  any 
money?"  inquired  Hoffenstein.  "No,  sir."  "  Does  he  haf 
money?"  "No,  sir."  "Veil,  den  dey  vas  tarn  fools,  you 
know  ;  und  dey  vill  find  id  oud.  De  more  a  man  vas  poor 
in  dis  vorld,  Herman,  de  more  he  vants  to  get  married ;  if 
he  don't  vant  to  do  dot,  he  vants  to  exbress  his  opinion  efery 
chance  he  gets,  ven  it  ain't  vort  von  cent  on  de  dollar,  und 
he  don't  represent  anyding  but  an  old  valise.  Ven  people 
get  married  or  go  around  dalking,  dey  ought  to  haf  someding 
to  back  it  up.  You  see  in  de  books,  Herman,  dot  love  laughs 
at  locksmidts.  Veil,  it  may  be  so,  you  know,  but  love  nefer 
goes  around  laughing  at  grocery  bills,  und  de  landlord  vot 
don't  get  his  rent.  Love  vas  very  brave,  but  it  gets  veak  in 
de  knees  ven  anyding  like  dot  happens,  und  you  can  bet  on 
it.  I  dink  a  poor  voman  should  haf  a  velty  husband,  und  a 
poor  man  a  velty  vife.  If  I  had  my  vay  mit  dis  vorld,  und 
I  heard  uf  a  poor  young  man  vat  vanted  to  marry  a  girl  no 
better  off  as  himself,  I  vould  chain -iim  to  a  post,  Herman, 
shust  to  keep  de  tarn  fool  oud  of  trouble.  De  easiest  vay, 
und  de  most  pleasant,  dot  a  man  makes  money,  is  ven  he 
marries  a  voman  vat  haf  it.  It  vas  the  safest  piseness 
dransaction  in  de  vorld  ;  you  risk  no  capital,  und  you  make 
big  profit.  Dink  uf  it,  Herman,  und  vatch  your  chance. 
Dousands  of  velty  und  good  young  vomen  haf  married  no- 
count  fellows  vot  were  so  poor  dot  de  fleas  vouldn't  stay  mit 
dem,  und  you  must  feel  encouraged,  you  know.  No  von  can 
dell  vot  a  voman  vos  going  to  do."  "But,  Misder  Hoffen- 
stein," expostulated  Herman,  "if  a  man  marries  a  voman 
vot  he  don't  love,  he  von't  haf  any  respect  for  himself,  no 
matter  if  she  vas  velty."  "  Neffer  mind,  my  poy,  neffer 
mind ;  oder  beeple  vill  respect  you.  I  know  a  man  vot  dinks 
de  same  vay  as  you  ven  he  married,  und  now  he  goes  around 
de  streets  vearing  blue  pants  mit  yellow  patches.  Dake  my 
advice,  Herman,  und  don't  let  a  poor  voman  rope  you  in." — 
Joe  C.  A  by,  in  N.  O.  Times- Democrat. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    PRINCE    AND    THE    BEAUTIES. 


How  His  Royal  Highness  of  Wales  Beams  on  Pretty  American  Girls. 

That  portion  of  fashionable  society  which,  when  the  Lon- 
don season  is  over,  seeks  recuperation  in  the  nauseous  waters 
of  the  German  spas,  among  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Swiss  Engadine,  or  amid  the  Parisian  surroundings  of  the 
French  watering-places,  is  beginning  to  wend  its  way  home- 
ward again.  Grouse  still  offers  its  attractions  to  those  who 
are  the  happy  possessors  of  Welsh  or  Scottish  moors,  and 
the  banging  away  that  has  gone  on  among  the  stubble  and 
turnips  for  the  past  fortnight  has  not  been  sufficiently  de- 
structive of  the  partridges  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  there 
being  "  a  few  more  left  of  the  same  sort "  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  tardy  arrivals.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  too, 
the  Grenadiers,  the  Life  Guards,  and  the  Blues  will  soon  be 
trooping  back  to  receive  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  country, 
and  their  officers  to  fill  the  blanks  which  their  temporary  ab- 
sence on  active  service  had  made  in  the  family  circle  of 
many  a  country  house  ;  so  that  in  a  few  weeks,  at  most,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  the  invalids  who  yearly  make  Italy  and 
the  South  of  France  their  home  during  the  rough  English 
months,  society,  scattered  though  it  may  be  from  Cornwall 
to  Caithness,  or  from  Anglesey  to  Yarmouth,  will  be  once 
more  under  the  shelter  of  its  own  flag. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  among  the  first  to 
return  from  Hotnburg  last  week,  the  prince's  bi-diurnal  pine- 
tinctured  baths  and  early  hours  having  apparently  set  him 
upon  his  feet  again.  They  stayed  but  a  day  or  two  in  town, 
and  then  went  direct  to  Abergeldie,  the  prince's  shooting- 
quarters  in  Scotland,  and  already,  if  the  reports  that  come 
back  can  be  credited,  the  grouse  are  catching  it  hot  from  his 
royal  highness,  assisted  by  several  of  his  set  who  are  with 
him.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the  guns  of  those 
members  of  his  set  whom  he  has  chosen  to  call  to  his  assist- 
ance are  more  answerable  for  the  large  bags  that  are  made 
each  day  than  is  the  gun  of  the  prince  himself,  for  it  is  a 
pretty  well  known  fact  that  he  is  a  very  poor  shot.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  proper  thing  to  yield  him  the  palm  in  everything  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  men  who  have  shot  with  him  could  tell 
you  how  there  is  always  a  friend  who  is  a  crack  shot  sta- 
tioned near  the  prince,  ready  to  shoot  a  couple  of  seconds 
after  he  does,  and  at  the  same  bird,  just  as -when  he  was  in 
India  an  unerring  bullet  from  a  simultaneous  rifle  generally 
laid  low  the  tigers  and  man-eaters,  whose  skins  now  adorn 
the  walls  of  Marlborough  House  and  Sandringham  as  tro- 
phies of  the  prince's  marksmanship. 

Everybody  is  now  talking  of  his  attentions  to  Miss  Cham- 
berlaine,  who,  thanks  to  his  notice  more  than  anything  else, 
is  daily  growing  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  beauty.  Strictly 
speaking,  she  can  not  be  called  one.  She  has  a  pretty  face, 
a  clear  complexion,  fluffy,  silky,  blonde  hair,  and  that's  all. 
Figure  she  has  positively  none,  her  shoulders  being  high, 
her  chest  narrow,  and  her  carriage  awkward.  According  to 
English  taste,  a  woman  simply  can't  be  a  beauty  unless  she 
has  a  good  figure.  Her  voice,  too,  is  deep  and  masculine  in 
its  tones,  and  her  foot  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  American 
standard  of  smallness,  as  exhibited  to  European  eyes  by  the 
hundreds  of  American  girls  who  throng  the  Continent  every 
summer.  But  she  is  said  to  possess  another  attribute  of 
womanly  perfection  of  far  more  importance  than  face  or 
figure  in  the  estimation  of  the  swells  in  whose  society  she  is 
now  sunning  herself.  Her  papa  is  supposed  to  have  money. 
How  much,  no  one  exactly  knows ;  and  many  are  the  sur- 
mises as  to  "  what  he'd  be  ljkely  to  settle  on  her,  you  know." 
She  and  her  mamma  went  to  Homburg  from  Cowes  about 
the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Wales  did,  and  there  they  have 
had  their  republican  sensibilities  flattered  by  a  continuation 
of  various  little  attentions  from  his  royal  highness,  the  prince ; 
among  other  things,  inviting  Miss  Chamberlaine  to  join  his 
lawn-tennis  party  every  afternoon,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
many  less  favored  courtiers  of  both  hemispheres.  There 
are  people  in  England  who  do  not  think  it  benefits  a  girl  in 
the  long  run — or  in  the  short,  for  the  matter  of  that — to  have 
the  Prince  of  Wales  single  her  out.  It  gives  her  a  sort  of 
gossippy  iclat  for  a  time,  perhaps,  but  not  with  the  best  peo- 
ple. It  attracts  to  her  side  a  certain  class  of  men  (noblemen 
in  name)  who  follow  the  prince  about,  and  take  their  cue 
from  him  in  all  that  he  does.  But  the  attraction- lasts  only 
as  long  as  the  prince's  smiles  continue,  and  dies  when  he 
wearies  or  grows  cold,  and  transfers  his  royal  attentions  to 
another  who  can  furnish  him  with  the  charm  of  his  existence — 
novelty.  Albert  Edward  is  a  capricious  fellow  in  his  admira- 
tions ;  and  any  girl  who  depends  upon  his  notice  for  notoriety 
will  go  out  of  fashion  as  quickly  as  she  came  in,  and  with  about 
the  same  lack  of  warning.  They  say  that  since  her  stay  at 
Homburg  Miss  Chamberlaine  will  not  talk  to  any  one  under 
an  earl,  and  positively  refuses  to  be  introduced  to  any  man 
who  is  not  a  nobleman.  Baronets  she  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with.  To  a  girl  who  associates  with  royalty,  I  dare  say,  a 
baronet  must  seem  a  small  fish  indeed,  and  "Sir"  a  most 
insignificant  title;  for  there  are  over  nine  hundred  baronets 
in  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  sixty  odd  Irish  ones,  and 
since  Brassey  (who  used  to  break  stones  on  the  road  not  so 
long  ago)  was  made  one  the  other  day,  it  doesn't  seem  as 
though  there  was  much  left  of  the  title  to  brag  about.  How- 
ever, it  may  turn  out  that  Miss  Chamberlaine  may  be  glad 
enough  to  get  even  a  baronet  before  her  very  apparent  tilt 
for  a  title  is  over. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Minnie  Stevens.  It  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales  who,  by  his  notice,  gave  her  her  first 
start  among  English  swelldom.  She,  too,  went  in  for  titles. 
"  A  duke  or  nothing  for  us,"  Mamma  Stevens  used  to  .say  ; 
"  ain't  we  got  the  money  to  pay  for  one  ?  Je  gage  que  oui." 
So  the  Duke  on  Montrose  was  settled  upon  as  the  likeliest 
parti.  He  was  poor  for  a  duke,  being  a  plain  lieutenant  in 
a  lancer  regiment.  But  the  consequent  lack  of  lustre  in  the 
gilding  of  his  strawberry-leaved  coronet  made  it  all  the  more 
probable  that  a  regilding  thereof  would  be  accepted  kindly 
by  him,  even  though  the  gold-leaf  came  from  the  profits  of 
several  American  hotels.  Just,  however,  as  the  big  fish  was 
about  to  be  landed,  he  wriggled  from  the  hook  and  flopped 
back  into  the  water  again.  The  old  proverb  about  there  be- 
ing "  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  "  may  have  been  quoted  to  as- 
suage the  fair  angler's  chagrin  ;  but  it  didn't  hold  good,  the 
next  move  being  a  decided  descent  of  the  scale,  when  Lord 
Walter  Campbell  was  picked  out.     He  wasn't  a  duke,  but 


he  was  the  son  of  one,  and  his  brother  was  the  Marquis  of 
Lome.  Everything  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly  for  a  time, 
when  suddenly  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Lome  was  to 
marry  the  Princess  Louise.  Forthwith,  the  marriage  of  his 
brother,  Lord  Walter,  became  a  matter  of  royal  concern. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  did  his  best,  but  the  Queen  couldn't  go 
the  hotels.  So  that  little  affair  came  to  an  end.  How  often 
the  same  game  was  reenacted  I  can't  begin  to  say.  At  all 
events,  Miss  Minnie  wasn't  getting  younger  every  day,  and 
men  with  titles  who  would  have  married  her  like  a  shot  if 
she'd  had  them  when  her  bclat  was  fresh,  had  too  much 
amour propre  to  let  themselves  be  dropped  and  picked  up 
again  at  will.  So  the  end  of  the  long  chase  after  a  title  ar- 
rived when  one  fine  day  she  married  a  retired  army  officer, 
whose  highest  claim  to  a  titular  designation  came  from  his 
having  been  a  captain  in  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  though 
his  grandfather  had  once  upon  a  time  been  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey.  That  Captain  Paget  is  a  good  fellow,  every  one 
who  knows  him  will  admit.  He  has  long  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set,  and  is  of  excellent 
family  connections.  But  he  isn't  even  an  "  honorable,"  and 
is  miles  away  from  a  coronet,  for  both  of  which  deficiencies 
the  Stevenses,  when  they  first  got  into  the  swim  in  London, 
would  about  as  soon  have  thought  of  a  marriage  with  him 
as  with  "  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Cheapside."  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  has  ever  been  an  American  woman  in  these 
days  who  has  had  such  a  long  "  inning  "  of  royal  favor  as 
Mrs.  Paget,  The  secret  of  it,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
she  has  had  the  sense  to  make  herself,  and  keep  herself,  a 
favorite  with  the  Princess  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Wales — a 
stroke  of  wisdom  which  Miss  Chamberlaine  seems  to  have 
neglected,  for  I  hear  she  is  as  much  disliked  by  the  Princess 
of  Wales  as  she  is  admired  by  the  Prince,  the  former's  aver 
sion  being  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  her  husband's  predilections  where  the  subject  is  of 
the  female  sex. 

I  was  told  the  other  day,  by  a  friend  who  happened  to  be 
at  Windsor  when  General  Grant  and  his  son  Jesse  dined 
there  with  the  Queen,  and  stayed  all  night  at  the  castle,  the 
following,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  know  young 
Grant  and  his  ways.  There  were  a  good  many  stories  told 
at  the  time  at  the  young  man's  expense,  I  remember,  most 
of  which  got  into  the  papers,  but  I  don't  think  this  was  ever 
made  public: 

Mr.  Jesse,  it  seems,  was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
castle  with  half  a  dozen  others  (the  general  not  having  yet 
joined  the  party),  smoking  away  and  holding  forth  at  the 
same  time  with  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  soda  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  "There  is  one  thing  about  this  country  of  yours, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  when  the  first  lull  in  the  general  con- 
versation gave  him  a  good  opening,  "  which  strikes  me  as 
peculiar.  It  is  this:  Take  your  Prince  of  Wales  here.  Let 
him  go  out  shooting  to-morrow  morning,  and  not  come  home 
at  night.  Why,  the  whole  country  would  be  up  in  arms  out 
looking  for  him.  Aint  that  so?"  There  was  a  general  ac- 
quiescence. "  Well,  suppose  now  /  should  go  out  for  a  hunt 
at  home,  and  be  gone  six  months,  do  you  think  any  one  in 
the  whole  of  America,  except  my  own  folks,  would  care  a 
cent  ?    Not  much."  Cockaigne. 

London,  September  21,  1882. 


Among  the  various  paintings  of  Theodore  Wores  which 
have  attracted  attention  since  his  arrival  here,  there  is  one 
which  has  not  had  its  proper  share  of  that  attention.  It  is 
called  by  the  artist,  "Interior  of  a  Shop  in  Chinatown."  We 
here  in  San  Francisco  are  affected — some  of  us  perhaps  un- 
consciously— by  the  prejudice  existing  against  the  Chinese. 
Seeing  nothing  good  in  them,  we  can  see  nothing  pictur- 
esque. It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Wores  to  bring  out  that 
striking  Orientalism,  that  barbaric  picturesqueness,  and  set 
it  upon  his  canvas.  This  is  the  second  of  his  Chinese  stud- 
ies. The  first — a  fish-vender's  stall — was  sold  to  a  wealthy 
New  Yorker.  The  present  painting  has  also  been  purchased 
by  a  stranger — Sir  Thomas  Hesketh.  The  scene  chosen  is 
the  interior  of  a  Chinese  shop.  At  the  counter  stand  a 
Chinese  woman  and  her  child,  the  little  one  with  its  face 
turned  toward  the  spectator,  and  its  beady  black  eyes  staring 
at  you  with  that  old-young  look  which  Chinese  children 
have.  Behind  the  counter  stands  the  shop-keeper,  weighing 
out  a  portion  of  li-chec  nuts.  His  face  is  a  strong  study. 
It  is  the  best  delineation  of  the  Mongolian  face  the  writer 
ever  saw.  Over  his  head  are  suspended  the  many  strange 
articles  which  go  to  make  up  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  Chinese 
shop — dried  ducks,  dried  prawns,  curious  withered  sausages, 
dried  oysters,  those  little  yellow  cheeses  made  of  fermented 
beans,  and — let  us  be  exact — gizzards.  The  lintels  of  the 
store  bear  those  strange  hieroglyphics  with  which  the  Celes- 
tials are  wont  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
that  a  Chinaman  who  came  to  see  the  picture  was  much 
delighted  to  find  that  they  were  real  and  not  dummy  hiero- 
glyphics, and  that  he  could  read  them.  The  picture  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  Morris's  gallery  for  a  few  days  until  it 
is  sent  to  England.  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  paid  for  the  picture 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  worth  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  sale  may  encourage  Mr.  Wores  to  remain  among 
us,  for  we  learn  that  he  had  contemplated  removing  to  the 
East.     He  is  an  artist  whom  we  can  not  afford  to  lose. 


"  I  asked  a  man  who  knows  Oscar  Wilde,"  says  "  Bruns- 
wick" in  the  Boston  Gazette,  "  what  sort  of  fellow  he  is  on 
a  long  acquaintance."  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I'll  tell  you.  Wilde 
is  a  sort  of  man  who  smokes  cigarettes  incessantly,  but  nev- 
er has  any  of  his  own,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  a  good  dinner 
—at  your  table."  Poor  Oscar  !  he  is  no  longer  amusing  be- 
cause he  is  no  longer  a  novelty,  and  some  of  the  people  who 
took  him  up  most  violently  at  first  are  doing  their  best  to 
drop  him  down.  With  all  his  assurance,  he  is  afraid  to  go 
out  alone — I  mean  to  walk  Broadway  or  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
has  not  the  moral  courage  to  meet  the  sneer  of  the  mob  un- 
supported ;  so  when  you  see  him  it  is  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
an  unfortunate  acquaintance. 

The  Court — What,  prisoner  I  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
witness  has  testified  falsely?  The  Prisoner — What  can  he 
know  about  me  ?  I  don't  know  him — never  saw  him  in  my 
life.  The  Court — Never  saw  him  ?  Why,  he  was  one  of 
your  associates  1  The  Prisoner — He  wasn't !  I  don't  even 
know  his  name.    Ask  me  it,  and  see  if  I  do. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Philharmonic  Concert  and  Miss  Coursen's  Singing  Recital. 


The  second  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  aus- 
piciously opened  last  week  by  the  first  of  a  series  of  six 
promised  concerts,  to  be  given  during  the  coming  winter. 
Many  good  players  were  among  the  musicians,  and  Mr. 
Hinrichs's  control,  in  his  place  as  conductor,  was  admirable 
as  ever. 

Reinecke's  Fest-Ouverture,  the  opening  number  of  the 
evening,  was  given  with  confidence  and  interesting  effect, 
the  strings  making,  as  usual,  the  most  of  their  part,  and  the 
other  instruments  betraying  none  of  the  weaknesses  after- 
ward apparent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  melodious 
theme  of  this  overture  is  presented  at  the  outset  in  a  short 
moderato,  which  breaks  into  a  briefer  animato,  and  is  finally 
followed  by  the  allegro  movement,  completing  the  work. 
The  passage  in  triplets,  forming  the  accompaniments  of  the 
animato  and  taken  by  the  violins,  was  beautifully  played,  as 
were  also  the  measures  somewhat  similar  in  feature,  and  for 
the  same  instruments,  at  the  close  of  the  allegro. 

The  composition  awakening  deepest  interest  was,  of  course, 
Beethoven's  Second  Symphony,  Op.  36,  in  D  major.  The  ada- 
gio, which  constitutes  the  eloquent  prelude  to  this  profound 
and  characteristic  symphony,  was  poor  and  unsatisfactory  in 
many  respects.  In  the  passage  formed  by  the  five  opening 
bars  the  instruments  were  out  of  tune,  the  attack  was  irreso- 
lute, and  a  prevailing  unsteadiness  spoke  doubtfully  for  the 
success  of  succeeding  measures.  The  bit  of  chromatic  part- 
repetition,  and  the  shakes  which  follow,  were  not  reassuring, 
and  only  with  the  allegro  did  an  actual  improvement  set  in. 
This  fine  movement,  with  its  surprising  modulations  and 
strains  of  heroic  utterance,  was  better  managed  and  better 
imagined  by  both  leader  and  players  ;  and  with  the  larghetto 
real  worthiness  of  interpretation  and  feeling  asserted  itself 
in  a  marked  degree.  The  scherzo,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "  heavily  frolicsome,"  is  not  a  particularly  sympa- 
thetic part  of  this  symphony,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
little  trio,  seemed  devoid  of  that  fine  something  so  inspiring 
in  the  larghetto.  The  finale  was  spirited  and  correct,  but  a 
trifle  tedious. 

Schumann's  entre-act  music  to  "Manfred,"  mysterious, 
poetical,  and  reserved,  received  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
rendering.  The  Strauss  waltz,  "  Geschichten  aus  dem 
Wiener  Wald,"  as  the  lightest  number  of  the  evening,  gained 
that  approval  which  is  always  ready  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  at- 
tractive frivolity.  And  yet  these  gay  melodies  have  a  pathos 
of  their  own  which  sometimes  surprises  strangely.  Mr. 
Hinrichs  certainly  made  the  most  of  the  waltz  in  question, 
bestowing  upon  it  the  full  benefit  of  careful  shading,  and  a 
wise  use  of  the  tempo  rubato.  Wagner's  overture  to  "  Rienzi  " 
has  fame  on  its  side,  and  uproar  as  well.  For  the  sake  of 
the  former,  the  world  accepts  it;  but  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  latter,  it  is  without  recommendation 

Madame  Zeiss-Dennis,  who  contributed  two  vocal  num- 
bers to  the  programme,  appeared  first  in  a  recitative  and 
aria  from  Mozart's  "  Tito."  This:lady's  voice  is  of  immense 
power,  wide  compass,  and  dramatic  quality ;  but  it  lacks  in 
sweetness  and  sympathy,  and  in  the  extremes  of  the  high 
and  low  registers  is  piercingly  shrill,  and  raspingly  gruff. 
On  these  accounts,  and  by  reason  of  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
style,  added  to  a  lively  rolling  of  her  French  "  r's,"  Madame 
Dennis  detracts  from  her  own  excellence,  which,  in  an  artis- 
tic and  mechanical  sense,  is  really  great.  Few  singers  are 
able  to  cope  as  successfully  as  she  with  the  demands  of  such 
compositions  as  the  aria  from  "  Tito,"  or  the  scena  and  aria 
from  Meyerbeer's  "  Prophet,"  which  she  gave  later.  Her 
phrasing,  comprehension,  and  instinctive  recognition  of  the 
composer's  intention  and  meaning,  are  all  in  good  taste,  and 
though  her  singing  was  not  always  in  tune,  and  made  no  ap- 
peal to  the  heart,  it  was  intensely  dramatic  and  forceful,  and 
added  largely  to  the  success  of  the  concert. 

Of  Miss  Coursen's  recital  it  may  be  said  that  a  large  and 
demonstrative  audience  greeted  this  vocalist  at  Dashaway 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  that  a  programme  containing 
many  interesting  numbers  was  presented,  and  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  entertainment  were  all  well  appointed.  _ 

Miss  Coursen's  vocal  delivery  is  so  unfortunate  in  almost 
every  respect  that  her  approaches  to  musical  success  are, 
like  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between.  In  all  elaborately 
embellished  compositions,  such  as  her  second  selection — 
"  La  bruna  gondoletta,"  by  Paganini — her  execution  is  so 
blurred  and  faulty  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  happy 
results.  In  ballads,  her  sustained  tones  are  injudiciously 
formed,  and  apt  to  be  untrue,  especially  in  the  upper  regis- 
ter, while  her  mannerisms  are  such  as  to  greatly  distract 
and  annoy.  Only  in  a  quiet  lied  by  Bendel,  "  Wie  beriihrt 
mich  wundersam,"  and  in  the  romance  from  Mignon, 
"  Connais-tu  le  pays  ? "  could  real  approval  be  accorded. 
These,  indeed,  were  given  with  a  regard  to  purity,  composure, 
and  musical  taste,  well  worthy  of  commendation.  The  lady 
is  undoubtedly  sincere  in  her  every  endeavor;  and  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  her  distorted  efforts  is  really  more  to  be  deplored 
than  condemned. 

Mr.  Albert  Friedenthal,  pianist,  played  as  his  first  selec- 
tion a  Chopin  "  Impromptu,"  with  Mendelssohn's  "  Hunting 
Song,"  in  response  to  a  persistent  encore.  The  performance 
of  this  gentleman,  in  these  two  compositions,  is  best  charac- 
terized by  the  following  words  from  "Macbeth":  "A  tale 
.  .  .  .  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  To  a  fair 
technique,  Mr.  Friedenthal  unites  comparative  correctness  of 
playing,  an  apparently  good  memory  (so  far  as  its  resources 
were  drawn  upon  at  this  time),  and  a  use  of  the  pedal, 
which  was,  at  least,  in  refreshing  contrast  to  Mr.  Roeckel's 
lavish  employment  of  the  same.  But  so  far  as  his  attain- 
ments as  an  artist  pretend  to  go,  Mr.  Friedenthal  can  lay 
claim  to  little  glory.  His  touch  and  tone  are  weak  and 
amateurish,  his  interpretation  is  essentially  crude,  and  his 
style  without  individuality.  In  the  simple  "  Gondolied,"  of 
Mendelssohn,  he  was  at  his  best.  "  Traumerei,"  "The  Mill," 
and  "  Liitzow's  Wild  Chase  "  were  valueless,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view;  arid  as  for  the  "improvised"  preludes  with 
which  Mr.  Friedenthal  favored  his  audience,  the  less  said  of 
them  the  better. 

With  three  Rubinstein  songs  from   Miss  Cour-: 
cital  came  to  an  end. 

San  Francisco,  October  11,  1882. 


THE        A  PGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


The  McDowell  Reception. 

Occidental  Hotel,  Thursday,  October  12, 1882. — Noth- 
ing more  amply  testifies  the  great  respect  -and  affection  en- 
tertained for  General  Irwin  McDowell,  so  long  the  com- 
mander of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  than  the 
honors  which  are  being  bestowed  upon  him  right  now,  on 
the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  active  list  of  the  army, 
by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  And  it  was 
very  appropriate  that  the  first  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
series  of  brilliant  affairs  should  have  been  initiated  by  his 
brother  officers — the  officers  of  the  First  Artillery,  First 
Cavalry,  Eighth  Infantry,  and  staff— for  it  was  through  their 
energy  and  arrangement  that  society  was  indebted,  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  for  a  most  thoroughly  delightful 
and  enjoyable  event,  and  one  which  will  be  remembered  for 
a  long  time  by  the  five  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  pres- 
ent. It  has  been  many  a  day  since  the  old  Occidental  has 
had  such  a  scene  within  its  doors — those  precincts  made 
precious  by  so  many  magnificent  receptions  in  the  days  gone 
by.  And  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  pleasanter  company 
assembled  anywhere  than  that  gathered  on  this  occasion  to 
honor  the  officer,  who,  aside  from  his  multiform  military 
duties,  had  contributed  so  much  at  so  many  times  for  the 
social  enjoyment  of  others,  and  especially  during  the  presence 
of  distinguished  strangers  within  our  gates.  A  glance  at  the 
decorations  of  all  of  the  apartments  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  betrayed  the  fact  that 
Generals  Kautz  and  Kelton,  Colonels  Andrews  and  Suther- 
land, Major  Wilhelm  and  Lieutenant  Bert,  who  had  had 
charge  of  this  part  of  preparation,  had  artistically  and  beauti- 
fully performed  the  work  entrusted  to  them — for  the  floral 
ornamentation  was  perfect.  The  mirrors  and  mantels  were 
surrounded  with  beds  of  the  choicest  and  most  aromatic  of 
cut  flowers,  and  ringlets  of  smilax  and  other  runners  were 
made  to  enliven  all  dependent  objects.  Bunting,  of  course, 
was  an  important  auxiliary,  and  a  tasteful  display  of  hand- 
some new  flags  of  each  respective  arm  of  our  service  and 
veteran  banners  that  had  been  carried  through  tempestuous 
scenes  of  strife  intermingled  their  folds  with  each  other. 
The  main  parlor  was  used  as  a  reception-room  ;  the  dining- 
room  was  set  apart  for  the  dance;  and  the  halls,  tropically 
lined  with  palms  and  other  plants,  made  a  grand  promenade. 
The  supper  was  splendid,  and  well  served.  The  music  was 
excellent,  of  course,  and  all  the  accessories,  indeed,  harmon- 
ized. General  McDowell  and  his  party  arrived  promptly  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  took  up  a  position  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  recepticn-room,  and  soon  afterward  guests  began  to  ar- 
rive in  throngs.  General  and  Mrs.  McDowell  were  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  General  Kautz,  Mrs.  General  Kelton,  Colonel 
Andrews,  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Sutherland,  who  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving. All  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  nearly,  were  present, 
in  full  uniform,  and  quite  a  number  of  navy  and  foreign 
officers  and  consuls.  Dancing  commenced  at  about  nine, 
and  was  kept  up  until  after  midnight.  Besides  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  present,  there  were  a  great  many  of  our 
young  society  people — more  than  have  been  together  for 
many  a  day;  and  some  of  the  young  ladies,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  married  ones,  wore  lovely  costumes. 

Among  those  who  were  present  I  saw  Mrs.  George  Atherton,  in  a  re- 
markably handsome  costume  of  black,  with  a  black  lace  cap,  and  Miss 
Florence  Atherton,  in  a  white  satin  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace  ;  Miss 
Dora  Miller,  in  a  white  brocaded  silk,  embroidered  front,  corsage  cut 
decolletee,  elbow  sleeves  ;  Mrs.  fames  V.  Coleman,  in  a  conspicuously 
elegant  costume  of  pink  silk,  corsage  cut  low,  elbow  sleeves  trimmed 
with  lace,  train  a  la  princesse;  Miss  Belle  Eyre,  in  blue  satin,  elbow 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace ;  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  in  pink 
silk,  corsage  decolletee  and  elbow  sleeves  ;  Mrs.  General  Kautz,  in  an 
imported  dress  cut  decolletee,  a  very  handsome  and  conspicuous  cos- 
tume; Mrs.  General  Kelton,  in  pearl  satin,  trimmed  with  point  lace ; 
Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  in  blue  and  brocaded  silk ;  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  in 
white :  Mrs.  Colonel  Sutherland,  in  white  brocaded  satin ;  Mrs. 
Schmieden",  in  a  marvelously  handsome  costume  of  mauve  satin, 
trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace  and  lilacs  ;  Mrs.  Colonel  Andrews,  in  a 
black  satin,  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace  ;  Mrs.  McDowell  wore  a  bro- 
caded satin,  trimmed  with  old  gold  fringe  and  an  overskirt  of  maroon 
velvet,  court  train  ;  Miss  Georgie  Hammond,  in  black  silk  with  lace 
fichu ;  Mrs.  General  Stoneman,  in  a  magnificent  costume  ;  the  Misses 
Parrott,  in  short  dresses  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  lace  ;  Madame  de 
Guigne\  in  black  velvet  and  Chantilly  lace. 

Of  our  well-known  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
there  were  : 

Miss  Matie  Peters,  the  Misses  Durbrow,  Miss  Annie  Bradley,  Miss 
Lillie  Hasting,  Miss  Kittie  Woods,  the  Misses  Chipman,  Miss  Mamie 
Donohue,  Miss  May  Smith,  Miss  Florence  Godley,  Miss  Sedgwick, 
Miss  Sheda  Torbet,  Miss  Marten,  M.ss  Flora  Low,  Miss  Babcock,  the 
Misses  Blanding,  Miss  Hubbard,  the  Misses  Adams,  Miss  Genevieve 
Wright,  Joseph  Grant,  George  Crocker,  Harry  Tevis,  George  Page, 
Eugene  Sullivan,  Judge  Hoffman,  Mountford  Wilson,  Ned  Greenway, 
William  V.  Alvord,  and  Harry  McDowell ;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  T. 
Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pixley, 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sontagg,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Smedburg,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  McNulty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker,  and,  as  I  have  stated  above,  all 
of  the  army  officers  and  their  ladies,  and  Pay-Director  and  Mrs. 
Schenck,  Commander  and  Mrs.  Coffin,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  and  others. 

To-morrow  (Friday)  evening,  Governor  Stanford  will  en- 
tertain the  retiring  general  at  dinner,  at  which  a  number  of 
gentlemen  have  been  invited  to  be  present.  I  understand, 
also,  that  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  and  other  officers 
of  the  navy  and  their  ladies,  are  talking  of  an  entertainment. 
And  there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  preparations  on  the 
tapis.  T.  M. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

General  George  Stoneman,  who  has  been  in  the  city  for 
the  past   three   or  four   weeks,   returned  home  a  few  days 
ago,  but  will  again  visit  San  Francisco  before  November. 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis  and  son  have  been  visiting  Monterey 
during  the  week.     Quite  a  party  of  young  ladies  went  to 
Monterey  on   Saturday  last,  among  whom  were  Miss  M.  B. 
West,  Miss  M.  Bowen,  the  Misses  Kittle,  the  Misses  O'Con- 
nor, and  Miss  Maggie  Eyre  ;  also  Miss  C.  C.  Jackson,  of 
Oakland.     General   G.   R.   Brooke,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here 
from   the  East  on  Thursday  last.     Hon.  Angus  Cameron, 
ted    States    Senator  from    Wisconsin,  arrived    here  on 
:  inesday  last.     Miss  Grace  Eldridge  will  depart  on  her 
and   European  tour  in   about  three  weeks.     E.  D. 
-rev,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  at  the  Baldwin  most  of  the  week. 


Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Selby  leaves  again  for  the  East  on  Wednes- 
day, the  first  proximo,  and  will  take  up  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  Massachusetts,  probably  in  Boston  or  Cambridge. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Van  Nuys  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colonel  R. 
S.  Baker,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Palace.  General  Phin- 
eas  Banning,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  returned  home.  Charles 
Miller  Tr.  has  gone  to  Monterey  on  a  short  visit.  Hugh 
Tevis  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Miss  Katie  Baker,  of 
Oakland,  is  visiting  at  St.  Helena.  General  and  Mrs.  John 
F.  Miller  and  their  daughter,  Miss  Dora  Miller,  came  down 
from  their  country  place  on  Monday  last,  and  are  at  the  Pal- 
ace. Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Edgar  Mills,  who  were  married  in 
Sacramento  on  the  fourth  instant,  and  who  afterward  visited 
San  Francisco  and  Monterey  on  their  bridal  tour,  have  re- 
turned. Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  de- 
parted for  the  East  on  Sunday  last.  Mrs.  William  M.  Stew- 
art, who  left  here  for  Washington  last  week,  is  at  present  in 
Denver.  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps,  of  the  Navy  Yard,  who 
has  been  visiting  her  friend,  Mrs.  Harrington,  at  the  Palace, 
left  for  home  during  the  week.  Lieutenant  Lefavor,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  wife,  are  expected  to  return  from  their  Eastern  trip 
on  or  about  Monday  next.  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance  de- 
parted for  the  East  on  or  about  the  first  instant,  but  will  re- 
turn shortly  ;  probably  with  her  sister,  Miss  May  Critten- 
den, and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  who  has  already- 
left  her  summer  home  at  Great  Barrington  for  California. 
Mrs.  Dr.  C.  G.  Toland  has  returned  to  the  Palace  for  the 
winter.  Mrs.  Solomon  has  lately  been  visiting  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Oates,  at  Santa  Rosa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  B. 
Wilcox,  who  were  married  in  this  city  last  week,  and  who 
afterward  went  to  Monterey  for  a  few  days,  left  here  on  Tues- 
day last  for  Portland,  Oregon,  which  city  they  will  make 
their  permanent  home.  Mrs.  John  McMullin  has  arrived  in 
Baltimore,  where  her  youngest  daughter,  Miss  Susie,hasbeen 
seriously  ill.  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  and  wife  have  arrived  in 
New  York.  Charles  F.  Powell,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Baldwin. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Longstreet,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing this  city  with  her  sister,  has  returned  home.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hubert  Bancroft  are  spending  a  short  time  in  Southern 
California ;  they  are  accompanied  by  Messrs.  E.  H.  and  A.  D. 
Barnes,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Shreve  is  staying 
a  few  days  in  New  York.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge  is  also  in  New 
York,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel;  Mr.  Dodge  left  for  New 
York  a  few  days  ago.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Field  have  arrived  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  have  come  to  San  Francisco, 
with  the  intention  of  spending  the  winter.  Evan  J.  Coleman 
left  here  for  Louisville  on  Saturday  last,  to  remain  until  De- 
cember. Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Fan- 
nie Houghton,  of  Oakland,  are  at  present  in  Switzerland. 
Rev.  Dr.  Piatt  will  return  from  the  East  and  preach  his  fare- 
well sermon  at  Grace  Church  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Langhorne  have  returned  from  their  bridal  tour,  and 
will  receive  at  their  residence,  on  Buchanan  Street,  on  Tues- 
days, the  17th  and  24th  instants.  Captain  and  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Whitney,  who  were  so  handsomely  entertained  by  the  ladies 
of  Angel  Island,  and  by  Mrs.  Godley  in  this  city,  upon 
their  return  from  their  bridal  trip  some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  were  made  the  recipients  of  a  splendid  reception  at  the 
Horton  House,  San  Diego,  upon  their  arrival  at  that  place. 
Mrs.  Irving  Scott  gave  a  dancing  party  to  a  number  of  her 
young  friends  on  Saturday  evening  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Goad,  accompanied  by  their  three  children  and  Miss  E. 
Goad,  who  have  been  sojourning  for  some  time  at  Monterey, 
have  returned.  General  John  M.  Schofield,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  will  arrive  in  this  city  from  the  East  to-day, 
and  relieve  General  McDowell  from  his  command  on 
Monday  next.  Paymaster  Colby,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  a 
long  time  at  Mare  Island,  has  been  ordered  from  active 
service  ;  also  Naval  Constructor  Feaster.  Lieutenant  W.  C. 
Strong,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Wednesday 
last.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Turner,  of  Berkeley,  returns  from  the  East 
to-day.  Rev.  John  Hemphill  has  received  and  accepted  a 
call  from  the  West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barrows  and  family,  who  have 
been  visiting  in  the  East  for  the  past  two  months,  will  soon 
return.  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  arrived  here  a  few  days 
ago.  Senator  Logan,  of  Illinois,  is  in  Sonora.  Miss  Alice 
Gates,  who  returned  home  from  Sacramento  on  Tuesday 
last,  was  given  a  party  at  the  residence  of  Grove  Johnson,  in 
that  city,  on  the  evening  following,  at  which  there  were  pres- 
ent between  twenty  and  thirty  couples  of  young  people. 
Mrs.  George  R.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  a  daughter  of 
James  J.  Felter,  of  Sacramento,  who  came  to  her  old  home  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  attend  a  wedding,  returned  to  New  York 
on  Monday  last.  Commodore  Schufeldt  is  at  the  Hot  Sul- 
phur Springs,  near  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Chapman,  who  have  been  in  the  East  most  of  the  time  since 
their  youngest  daughter  married  a  son  of  General  Grant, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  have  returned  to  this  coast  and  taken 
up  their  residence  at  their  old  quarters,  the  Palace.  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hill  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Jennie  Hill,  formerly  of 
Sacramento,  but  now  of  Marin  County,  are  visiting  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  have  a  winter  residence.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  last  Mr.  and:  Mrs.  M.  L.  Crowell  gave  a  party  at 
their  residence  on  Sutter  Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise 
Bee,  of  San  Jose",  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  enjoya- 
ble affair.  Mrs.  George  Atherton  has  returned  to  Menlo 
Park.  Mr.  Edgar  Mills  and  family  remain  at  Menlo  all 
winter.  The  Eyres  and  the  Adamses  return  to  the  city  on 
the  first  of  November. 


On  Monday  evening  last,  the  9th  instant,  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  father,  in  Oakland,  Mr.  Howard  P.  Langdon, 
of  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  Miss  Carrie  Hanscom,  of  Oakland, 
were  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.  H.  Willey.  After  the  mar- 
riage and  congratulations  the  bridal  couple  departed  for  this 
city,  and  have  since  sailed  for  Astoria,  where  Mr.  Langdon 
is  engaged  in  business.  The  bride  is  a  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Commodore  Isaiah  Hanscom,  and  was  very  popular 
with  her  friends. 

The  most  fashionable  wedding  of  the  week  was  the  one 
which  took  place  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  at  half  past 
twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesday  last,  and  which  made  Mr. 
James  Linforth  and  Miss  May  A.  White  husband  and  wife. 
Rev.  Mr.  Githens  performed  the  ceremony.  The  church 
had  been  appropriately  decorated  with  flowers,  and  pre- 
sented a  very  inviting  appearance.  The  ushers  were  Messrs. 
B.  F.  Langland,  D.  Spearman,  and  W.  Willis.  The  bride 
had  on  a  white  satin  dress  and  white  veil.  Her  bridesmaids 
were  Miss  Hattie  White  and  Miss  Carrie  Linforth  ;  and  the 
groomsmen  were  Messrs.  Robert  White  and  Walter  Lin- 
forth. After  the  ceremony  the  party  were  driven  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride,  on  Rincon  Hill,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
forth received  the  congratulations  of  a  number  of  their 
friends,  and  where  a  breakfast  followed.  The  happy  couple 
soon  afterward  departed  on  a  bridal  tour,  which  will  take  in 
many  of  the  delightful  places  in  Southern  California.  Upon 
the  completion  of  their  lour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linforth  will  go 
to  Arizona,  where  Mr.  L.  has  some  mining  interests  at  pres- 
ent of  importance. 


Weddings, 

A  large  number  of  people  assembled  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  this  city,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  to  wit- 
ness the  marriage  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Norton,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Miss  M.  E.  Hawkins,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  was  sol- 
emnized by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Noyes,  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
bride  wore  a  costume  of  pearl  satin,  princess  train,  and  the 
customary  white  veil;  her  dress  was  cut  low  in  the  neck, 
and  had  elbow -sleeves  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace;  the 
skirt  was  draped  with  sprays  of  flowers,  an  naturel,  and  the 
bride  carried  a  hand-bouquet.  After  the  ceremony  a  recep- 
tion was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell,  parents  of  the  bride, 
at  their  residence,  at  which  there  were  present  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Los  Angeles  people,  and  many  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howell.  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norton  departed  for  Los  Angeles,  where  they  will  take  up 
their  permanent  residence. 


The  Authors'    Carnival, 

The  preparations  for  the  coming  third  Carnival  are  pro- 
gressing very  rapidly,  and  promise  to  be  completed  on  the 
19th  instant,  on  the  evening  of  which  date  this  festival  will 
be  opened  with  all  the  pageantry  of  previous  years.  The 
lady  managers  have  received  considerable  assistance  from 
the  outside.  The  Gas  Company  has  given  them  reduced 
rates;  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  run  spec- 
ial trains  with  excursion  rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
towns;  A.  B.  Eckstein  has  donated  tableau  fires;  and  many 
private  citizens  have  contributed  large  sums  of  money.  The 
grand  stage  will  have  a  width  of  one  hundred  feet  and  a 
depth  of  nearly  fifty  feet.  On  the  main  floor  the  booths 
will  be  built  underneath  and  flush  with  the  galleries.  The 
south  side  of  the  pavilion  will  be  devoted  to  floral,  bonbon, 
and  refreshment  booths,  which  will  be  opened  behind  as  well 
as  in  front,  so  that  the  spectator  may  look  through  into  the 
garden.  On  the  north  side  will  be  the  Louis  Seize,  Pre- 
Raphaelite,  and  Italian  booths,  which  will  be  the  only  tab- 
leau booths  down-stairs.  In  the  galleries  are  the  Homer, 
Silk  Culture,  Dor£,  Longfellow,  Children's,  Jules  Verne, 
Chaucer,  Japanese,  Southern  Plantation,  Music,  and  French 
booths.  Mrs.  Buffandeau  will  have  charge  of  the  Louis 
Seize  booth,  and  those  who  remember  her  success  in  the 
former  two  Carnivals  anticipate  an  artistic  triumph.  The 
Italian  booth,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  San- 
chez last  year,  will  this  year  be  managed  by  Mrs.  Burnham. 
The  Homer  booth  was  directed  last  year  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Ober. 
That  lady  is  now  an  invalid,  and  the  sceptre  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Felton  and  Mrs.  Donald  Mc- 
Lennan. It  is  hoped  that  the  exquisite  tableau,  "Venus 
Rising  from  the  Sea,"  which  was  so  notable  a  feature  last 
year,  will  be  repeated  ;  but  if  the  same  lady  will  not  consent, 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  another  match  for  Aphro- 
dite in  the  city.  In  the  Dore"  booth  the  various  celebrated 
pictures  of  this  modern  master  of  light  and  shade  will  be 
given.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Biblical 
scenes.  This  booth  is  managed  by  Mesdames  Booth,  Green- 
baum,  and  Pew.  In  the  Longfellow  booth,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Detrick,  will  be  presented 
tableaux  from  "  Miles  Standish,'5  "  Evangeline/1 "  Hyperion," 
the  "  Spanish  Student,"  and  others.  As  in  the  first  carnival, 
Jules  Verne's  " Twenty  Thousand  Leagues"  will  be  given. 
The  Chaucer  booth  is  under  the  control  of  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
and  a  Shakespearean  club  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
has  volunteered  to  illustrate  "Patient  Grisildis"  and  how 
"  Custance  was  ymaad  a  Queene."  Mrs.  Gilmore  has  charge 
of  the  Japanese  garden,  in  which  curios  from  the  Ichi  Ban 
will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  societies.  This  is  owing 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  also  contributes  all 
the  tea.  An  "  Old  Southern  Home  "  will  be  presided  over 
by  some  of  the  managers  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  The 
music  booth  is  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Lyons  and 
Professor  Rdckel,  who  have  secured  the  assistance  of  many 
prominent  artists,  including  Madame  Zeiss-Dennis,  the 
Misses  Landesmann,  Coursen,  Ferrar,  Gleeson,  and  Mc- 
Kenzie,  and  Messrs.  Heyman,  Goffrie,  Parolini,  Espinosa, 
and  others.  The  French  booth  promises  to  overtop  the 
others  in  elaborateness  and  spectacular  effect.  The  mana- 
gers are  Mesdames  Weill,  Godart,  Gros,  Petin,  and  Lyons, 
but  added  to  the  ability  of  these  ladies  are  the  exquisite 
taste  of  Raphael  Weill,  the  artistic  eye  of  Jules  Godart,  and 
the  experience  and  executive  faculty  of  the  Russian  Consul- 
General  Olarovsky.  From  Victor  Hugo's  "  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  "  will  be  given  four  tableaux;  from  "  Lucretia  Borgia," 
the  banquet  scene;  also  a  picture  from  "Marie  Tudor."  From 
Dumas's  "Joseph  Balsamo "  will  be  given  four  tableaux, 
among  which  is  the  celebrated  arbor  scene,  where  Caglios- 
tro,  by  means  of  a  goblet  uf  water,  showed  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  the  representation  of  her  terrible  end. 
Other  scenes  from  the  king  of  romance  will  be  "La 
Valliere  and  Louis  XIV.,"  "Marion  de  Lorme,"  "Haydee,' 
and  "  La  Reine  Margot."  From  Casimir  Delavigne  will 
be  given  the  tableaux  of  Louis  XL  and  his  court.  The  Pre- 
Raphaelite  booth  is  not  a  surrender  to  the  aesthetic  billow 
which  dashed  Oscar  Wilde  upon  our  shores,  but  a  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  Rosetti,  Morris,  Millais,  and  others  of  the 
famous  brotherhood.  Miss  Lake  has  consented  to  arrange 
the  tableaux,  which  ensures  their  accuracy  and  aesthetic  suc- 
cess. The  glorious  visions  from  "The  Blessed  Damozel" 
of  Rosetti,  and  the  spirited  picture  of  Morris's  Atalanta  stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  the  golden  apple,  while  her  swift  suitor  flies 
onward  to  the  goal,  are  among  the  promised  treats.  Several 
of  Millais's  popular  pictures  will  be  represented.  Swinburne 
was  a  delicate  subject,  but  a  select  committee  of  matrons, 
from  a  society  whose  orthodoxy  is  unquestioned,  held  a  star- 
chamber  inquisition  over  the  fleshly  Algernon's  complete 
works.    The  scene  which  ensued  resembled  that  which  took 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


place  in  a  French  convent  several  years  ago,  when  the  moth 
er  superior  through  mistake  introduced  among  the  pious  sis- 
terhood a  collection  of  Ludovic  Hale'vy's  stories.  But  not 
withstanding  a  majority  condemnation,  and  a  unanimous 
vote  that  Villon  was  a  shameless  creature,  the  minority  se- 
cured for  the  prophet  of  unassuaged  desires  and  tangled 
sentences  a  hearing,  and  so  a  few  of  the  more  moral  poems 
will  receive  attention — such  as  "The  Repentance  of  Thalas 
sius,"  which  at  least  has  a  religiously  sounding  title.  A 
morning  paper  and  one  or  two  other  journals  stated  that 
John  N.  Pomeroy  and  Mrs.  de  la  Montanya  would  have 
charge  of  the  "Milkmaids1"  and  the  Washington  Irving 
booths.  This  was  a  mistake  ;  Professor  Pomeroy  will  not 
at  present  forsake  the  intricacies  of  legal  lore.  Mrs.  Pome- 
roy was  the  manager  which  the  blundering  reporter  had  in 
mind.  The  work  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  scene 
painters  and  costumers  are  working  under  high  pressure. 

B. 


The  last  royal  visit  to  Vancouver's  Island,  prior  to  the 
present  one  of  the  Princess  Louise,  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  when  a  middy.  The  governor,  who  is  the 
greatest  man  there,  gave  a  ball  in  his  honor.  His  daughter, 
who  was  the  belle  of  the  settlement,  having  been  to  school  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  wearing  flowers  in  her  hair,  was  di- 
rected to  give  herself  airs,  which  she  did  effectually,  although 
her  mother  was  a  full-blooded  Indian  squaw  and  she  but 
once  removed.  The  young  middy,  dazzled  by  her  pretty 
looks,  went  straight  up  and  asked  her  for  the  first  dance,  but 
the  girl,  regarding  his  uniform  with  contempt,  refused  the 
invitation,  whispering  within  his  hearing  to  her  companion 
that  her  father  had  told  her  never  to  dance  with  a  middy. 
A  little  while  after  the  governor's  daughter  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  dance  with  the  prince,  when  the  latter  turned  to 
the  officer  who  accompanied  him,  and  said,  coolly  :  "  Make 
an  excuse  ;  my  mother  would  never  allow  me  to  dance  with 
a  squaw."  This  lady  is  now  the  great  lady  of  the  island, 
and  is  noted  for  her  large-hearted  charity  and  conciliation  of 
the  Indian  tribes. 


Our  quondam  townsman  and  former  gas-inspector,  Henry 
George,  is  endeavoring  to  pose  in  Ireland  in  two  attitudes — 
"martyr  to  Saxon  tyranny"  and  "land  reformer."  As  the 
iron  heel  of  Saxon  power  was  upon  him  only  some  twelve 
hours,  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  fair  specimen  of  crushed 
and  down-trodden  Ireland,  and  is  not  exciting  nearly  as 
much  sympathy  as  though  he  had  been  murdered  from  be- 
hind a  hedge.  His  land-confiscation  scheme  is  making  slow 
progress.  No  land-owner  is  yet  converted  to  it ;  and  all  the 
communistic  and  agrarian  knaves  who  have  nothing,  and 
are  willing  to  steal  the  property  of  others,  were  converted  to 
the  thieving  proposition  before  Henry  George  gave  them 
plausible  reasons  therefor. 


Those  who  have  read  Trevelyan's  "  Early  Life  of  Charles 
James  Fox,"  and  other  memoirs  of  that  period,  will  remember 
numerous  references  to  the  profligate  Earl  of  Sandwich,  but 
many  persons  may  have  forgotten  under  what  circumstances 
he  invented  the  combination  of  bread  and  meat  which  bears 
his  name  the  world  over.  Sandwich  was  a  member  of  the 
Hellfire  Club,  and  played  very  high.  On  one  occasion,  when 
for  twenty-four  hours  he  was  too  engrossed  to  leave  his  seat 
at  the  gaming-table,  he  ordered  a  waiter,  by  a  happy  inspira- 
tion, to  bring  him,  from  time  to  time,  slices  of  meat  placed 
between  slices  of  bread.  The  idea  took  in  the  club,  and  im- 
mortalized the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 


The  Irish  Land-League  has  finally  collapsed.  The  Irish 
World  has  sent  to  this  fund  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  How  much  money  has  been  gathered  from  Irish 
Americans  will  probably  never  be  known.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  San  Francisco  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  land-league 
meetings;  and  that  from  our  laboring  poor,  Irish  political 
adventurers  and  Roman  Catholic  priests  will  be  able  to  beg 
no  further  assistance.  The  next  thing  in  order  will,  doubt- 
less, be  some  scheme  of  begging  in  aid  of  the  starving  Irish. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Irish  Worlds  the  leading  Catho- 
lic and  Irish  paper  of  America,  is  owned  by  a  Jew. 


The  Republican  party  is  virtuous  in  spots.  New  York 
Republicans  are  indignant  at  Judge  Folger  because  he  ac- 
cepted a  nomination  from  a  convention  in  which  some  six 
seats  were  held  by  forged  proxies.  From  San  Francisco 
there  were  sent  to  the  Republican  State  Convention  more 
than  sixty  delegates  elected  by  fraud  and  violence — elected 
by  the  direct  manipulation  of  Estee  for  Estee  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  this  fraud,  Judge  Blake  would  have  been  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  Governor. 


"  One  of  the  most  distressing  social  events  of  the  present 
season,"  says  the  Newport  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Worlds  "  is  the  town-talk  of  the  hour.  A  young  lady  of  rare 
accomplishments  received  an  invitation  to  dine  some  time 
ago.  Her  hostess  noticed  that  her  spirits  were  excessively 
buoyant;  but  did  not  dream  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  until 
later,  when  it  was  found  advisable  to  send  her  home.  She 
was  then  almost  senseless  from  the  effects  of  wine." 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mr.  Geo. 
H.  Rice  was  appointed  Fire  Commissioner.  The  appoint- 
ment is  an  eminently  good  one,  as  Mr.  Rice  is  well  known 
in  business  circles  for  sterling  integrity,  and  will  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  quite  unbiased  by  political  or  other 
outside  considerations. 


During  the  manoeuvres  of  the  German  ironclad  squadron 
in  the  Baltic  last  June,  a  torpedo  got  mislaid.  As  soon  as 
the  captain  of  the  ironcla'd  Kronfirinz,  to  which  it  belonged, 
missed  it,  he  offered  a  reward  for  its  discovery.  It  is  fifteen 
feet  long,  weighty  in  proportion,  and  at  present  a  terror  to 
navigators. 


il 


A  book  agent  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  at  a 
camp-meeting,  in  Butler,  Ga.,  the  other  day,  and  while  the 
sympathizers  were  gathered  around,  as  two  surgeon?;  set  the 
limb,  he  sold  three  copies  of  his  book. 


AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 


The  White  Squall  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  deck,  beneath  the  awning, 
I  dozing  lay  and  yawning  ; 
It  was  the  gray  of  dawning, 

Ere  yet  the  sun  arose : 
And  above  the  funnel's  roaring. 
And  the  fitful  wind's  deploring, 
I  heard  the  cabin  snoring 

With  universal  nose. 
I  could  hear  the  passengers  snorting — 
I  envied  their  disporting — 
Vainly  I  was  courting 

The  pleasure  of  a  doze. 
So  I  lay,  and  wondered  why  light 
Came  not,  and  watched  the  twilight, 
And  the  glimmer  of  the  skylight 

That  shot  across  the  deck  ; 
And  the  binnacle,  pale  and  steady. 
And  the  dull  glimpse  of  the  dead-eye, 
And  the  sparks  in  fiery  eddy 

That  whirled  from  the  chimney-neck. 
Strange  company  we  harbored ; 
We'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard, 
Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered — 

Jews  black,  and  brown,  and  gray. 
With  terror  it  would  seize  ye, 
And  make  your  souls  uneasy, 
To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy, 

Who  did  naught  but  scratch  and  pray. 
Their  dirty  children  puking — 
Their  dirty  saucepans  cooking — 
Their  dirty  fingers  hooking 

Their  swarming  fleas  away. 
To  starboard  Turks  and  Greeks  were — 
Whiskered  and  brown  their  cheeks  were. 
Enormous  wide  their  breeks  were. 

Their  pipes  did  puff  away  ; 
Each  on  his  mat  allotted 
In  silence  smoked,  and  squatted, 
Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 

In  pretty,  pleasant  play. 
He  can't  but  smile  who  traces 
The  smiles  on  those  brown  faces, 
And  the   pretty,  prattling  graces 

Of  those  simll  heathens  gay. 
And  so  the  hours  kept  tolling ; 
And  through  the  ocean  rolling 
Went  the  brave  Iberia   bowling, 

Before  the  break  of  day. 
When  a  squall,  upon  a  sudden, 
Came  o'er  the  waters  scudding ; 
And  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 
And  the  sea  was  lashed  to  lather, 
And  the  lowering  thunder  grumbled, 
And  the  lightning  jumped  and  tumbled, 
And  the  ship,  and  all  the  ocean, 
Woke  up  in  wild  commotion. 
Then  the  wind  set  up  a  howling, 
And  the  poodle-dog  a  yowling. 
And  the  cocks  began  a  crowing, 
And  the  old  cow  raised  a  lowing 
As  she  heard  the  tempest  blowing ; 
And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle, 
And  the  cordage  and  the  tackle 
Began  to  shriek  and  crackle ; 
And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all, 
From  the  seamen  in  the  fo'ksal 
To  the  stokers,  whose  black  faces 
Peer  out  of  their  bed-places ; 
And  the  captain  he  was  bawling, 
And  the  sailors  pulling,  hauling, 
And  the  quarter-deck  tarpauling 
Was  shivered  in  the  squalling ; 
And  the  passengers  awaken. 
Most  pitifully  shaken ; 
And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 
For  the  necessary  basins. 
Then  the  Greeks  they  groaned  and  quivered, 
And  they  knelt,  and  moaned,  and  shivered, 
As  the  plunging  waters  met  them. 
And  splashed  and  overset  them ; 
And  they  called  in  their  emergence 
Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins ; 
And  their  marrowbones  are  bended. 
And  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 
And  the  Turkish  women  for'ard 
Were  frightened  and  behorrored ; 
And,  shrieking  and  bewildering. 
The  mothers  clutched  their  children. 
The  men  sang  :  "Allah  !     Illah  ! 
Mashallah  Bismillah !  " 
As  the  warring  waters  doused  them, 
And  splashed  them,  and  soused  them  ; 
And  they  called  upon  the  Prophet, 
Who  thought  but  little  of  it. 
Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 
Jumped  up  and  bit  like  fury ; 
And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 
Did  on  the  main-deck  wake  up, 
(I  wot  those  greasy  Rabbins 
Would  never  pay  for  cabins ;} 
And  each  man  moaned  and  jabbered  in 
His  filthy  Jewish  gabardine. 
In  woe  and  lamentation, 
And  howling  consternation. 
And  the  splashing  water  drenches 
Their  dirty  brats  and  wenches  ; 
And  they  crawl  from  bales  and  benches, 
In  a  hundred  thousand  stenches. 
Then  a  Prussian  captain  of  Lancers 
(Those  tight-laced,  whiskered  prancers) 
Came  on  the  deck  astonished. 
By  that  wild  squall  admonished, 
And  wondering,  cried:  "  Potz  tausend, 
Wie  ist  der  Sturm  jetzt  brausend?" 
And  looked  at  Captain  Lewis, 
Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 
Cigar  iu  all  the  bustle, 
And  scorned  the  tempest's  tussle. 
And  oft  we've  thought  hereafter 
How  he  beat  the  storm  to  laughter; 
For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 
With  that  vain  wind  could  wrestle ; 
And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her, 
And  doomed  ourselves  to  slaughter, 
How  gayly  he  fought  her. 
And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her, 
And  as  the  tempest  caught  her. 
Cried:  "George,  some  brandy  and  water!" 
And  when,  its  force  expended, 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea — 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling  ai'.ii    m  iking 

A  pmyi  r  ■  for  me. 

—  '.'.  i'ilutm  Makepeace  Tr a 


SAN   FRANCISCO   FASHIONS.) 


Among  all  the  new  fashions  that  I  saw  this  week,  the 
trimmings  for  both  cloaks  and  dresses  mostly  claimed  atten- 
tion. The  trimmings  now  used  are  admirably  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  combinations.  One  kind  of  trimming  is  called 
chenille  gimp.  It  can  be  employed  in  the  wider  widths  for 
cloaks,  and  for  dresses  in  the  narrower.  It  comes  in  three 
widths,  from  two  to  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  ranges  in 
price  from  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  up  to  three  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents.  It  may  be  obtained  in  all  colors, 
although  there  are  different  designs  in  black.  This  open- 
work gimp  shows  a  variety  of  figures,  cut  out  and  finished 
with  an  edge  something  like  the  soutache  embroidery.  Ac- 
companying these  gimps  are  ornaments  to  match,  composed 
of  chenille.  They  come  in  large  and  small  designs,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  purchaser.  Then  there  are  the  ornamented 
gimps  in  satin  cords  of  all  colors.  They  run  from  half  an 
inch  to  four  inches,  and  are  marked  all  the  way  from  twenty- 
five  cents  up  to  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  favorite 
pattern  displays  wheels  as  large  as  fifty-cent  pieces.  Others 
have  leaves,  among  which  the  grape  leaf  receives  the  most 
favor.  There  is  another  new  gimp,  that  very  much  resem- 
bles the  last  mentioned.  It  is  in  crochet  work,  and  is  even 
more  expensive.  There  are  also  some  pretty  novelties  in 
fringe,  especially  the  chenille  fringe,  which  makes  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  and  appropriate  finish  for  the  chenille  gimp,  and 
differs  very  materially  from  the  same-named  fringe  of  last 
year.  This  comes  at  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  yard, 
mostly  in  black.  The  widest  is  sold  principally  for  cloaks 
made  of  expensive  material.  Another  new  and  handsome 
heading  for  this  fringe,  where  the  gimp  is  not  used,  is  one 
known  as  the  marabout  trimming,  which  looks  as  though 
quantities  of  the  marabout  feathers  had  been  collected  and 
placed  on  a  satin  foundation.  This  is  selling  at  all  the  way 
from  sixty  cents  to  four  dollars.  Among  the  mourning 
fringes  there  are  two  which  particularly  caught  my  eye. 
One  is  completely  of  tape,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  ;  but  the  neater  and 
prettier  of  the  two,  made  also  of  tape,  has  each  strip  cov- 
ered with  little  drop-balls  of  crape.  This,  I  imagine,  would 
look  well  upon  a  garment.  It  is  understood  that  fringe  will 
play  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  toilettes  of  the  coming 
winter.  As  to  buttons,  large  ones  seem  to  give  most  prom- 
ise. The  small  ones  are  beginning  to  drop  out  of  favor.  I 
saw  many  pretty  designs,  especially  in  oxidized  and  carved, 
pearl.  The  buttons  come  in  two  sizes,  to  correspond — the 
larger  ones  intended  for  the  skirt,  and  those  a  size  smaller 
for  the  waist.  New  trimming  are  also  shown  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  such  things  as  tidies,  lambrequins,  table-covers,  etc. 
They  are  peculiar  tassels,  pompons,  acorns,  and  little 
bunches  of  drops  that  look  like  currants.  This  work  is  of 
chenille,  and  it  comes  in  the  loveliest  of  tints,  such  as 
shell  pink,  olive,  olive  bronze,  terra-cotta,  and  charming 
shades  of  blue.  There  are  cords  to  go  with  them  that 
are  rich  and  beautiful.  The  style  in  veiling  seems  to  be  at 
a  stand-still,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  the  "Ernani,"  or,  as  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  called,  the  sewing-silk  veiling.  It  is  of  a 
thick  and  close  texture,  and  yet  easy  to  look  through.  At 
one  store  I  saw  some  pretty  little  affairs  which  were  only 
produced  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  They  are  handker- 
chiefs for  the  neck;  and,  although  of  linen,  or  some  such 
fabric,  they  have  the  appearance  of  something  between  cash- 
mere and  crape.  The  corner  for  the  back  of  the  neck  con- 
tains embroidery  of  tambour  work;  the  edges  of  some 
are  scalloped  and  finished  with  the  same  kind  of  embroid- 
ery, while  others  are  hemmed  in  every  delicate  tint.  The 
price  is  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  piece.  The  fichu  has 
grown  so  in  size  that  it  now  resembles  a  shawl,  and  is  gen- 
erally worn  in  the  Spanish  fashion.  The  latest  importation 
of  these  are  in  Spanish  and  guipure  laces,  which  make  a 
handsome  combination,  the  foundation  appearing  to  be  of 
the  guipure  and  the  figures  of  the  Spanish  part.  The 
three  I  saw  were  marked  respectively  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty- 
two  dollars.  A  new  necktie  has  been  introduced,  of  surah 
satin.  The  latest  fashions  in  pocket  handkerchiefs  are 
those  in  linen  lawn,  colored,  and  ornamented  with  embroid- 
ery, either  of  a  darker  shade  to  correspond,  or  in  contrasting 
colors.  For  instance,  the  lighest  shade  of  blue  has  an  em- 
broidery of  a  darker  shade  ;  a  shrimp  pink  is  embroidered 
in  blue  or  blue  or  black;  a  dark  blue  is  embroidered  in 
lighter  blue,  rose,  and  lemon  colors ;  red  embroidery  appears 
on  a  terra-cotta ;  and  a  pale  sea-green  has  two  shades  of 
blue  to  show  it  off.  In  hosiery,  the  most  noticeable  varia- 
tions are  the  new  domino  patterns ;  and  the  prettiest  of  these 
are  the  light  crushed  strawberry  shade  or  the  terra-cotta 
squares  on  a  blue  ground.  The  "  Sarah  Bernhardt  "  gloves 
are  growing  longer  every  fresh  importation,  both  in  dressed 
and  undressed  kid.  They  now  reach  to  the  shoulders,  being 
in  length  equal  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  buttons.  Many  of 
them  appear  stitched  on  the  back,  and  are  as  much  sought 
for  as  the  plain  ones.  The  undressed  kid  are  very  much 
used  for  evening  wear,  and  come  in  all  shades  and  tints.  They 
sell  for  four  dollars  and  a  half,  and  the  dressed  of  the  same 
length  sell  for  four  dollars.  There  are  also  all  the  dark  shades 
for  street  or  carriage  wear,  that  are  selling  at  from  two  dollars 
up  to  five  dollars  a  pair.  There  are  silk  mits,  equal  in  length 
to  the  Bernhardt  brand,  and  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
silk.  In  a  warm  climate  they  are  worn  in  the  street,  but 
here  in  San  Francisco  they  are  left  alone,  except  for  evening 
use.  A  decided  innovation  in  lace  is  the  "Helvetia,"  which 
comes  in  both  black  and  white,  but  in  no  other  colors,  as 
most  lace  does.  In  pattern  it  resembles  a  combination  of 
Spanish  and  guipure,  the  mesh  being  of  the  guipure  and  the 
other  part  of  Spanish  lace  design.  It  is  intended  principally 
for  dress  trimmings.  This  lace  comes  in  four  widths,  and 
ranges  in  price  from  one  dollar  up  to  six  dollars.  It  is  some- 
thing auite  new  and  promises  to  be  much  in  vogue.  It  is 
certainTy  very  showy  and  very  pronounced  in  appearance. 
Being  so  rich  in  appearance,  it  can  easily  be  put  on  plain, 
and,  when  placed  upon  a  colored  fabric,  especially  satin,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  the  gloss  of  the  under  mate- 
rial very-  decidedly.  In  the  variety  the  mesh  differs,  as  in 
some  it  is  filled  in  blocks  and  in  others  it  is  in  squares.  In 
fact,  all  heavy  meshed  lace  is  much  in  fashion.  The  same 
patterns  are  beginning  to  appear  in  cashmere,  which  is  des- 
tined to  be  much   used  in  the  decoration  of  wo( 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE     GRANGER    CONVENTION. 


How  Agricultural  Wiseacres  Lent  Themselves  to  Political  Schemers. 


The  object  of  the  Grangers'  Convention  was  for  two  spe- 
cific purposes;  viz.,  to  nominate  Railroad  Commissioners 
and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  an  assumption 
of  one  of  two  things — either  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  have 
larger  interests  in  railroad  management  and  judicial  decis- 
ions than  any  other,  or  they  are  possessed  of  that  superior 
knowledge  concerning  questions  of  transportation  and  law 
that  makes  it  proper  for  them  to  advise  in  reference  to  the 
election  of  commissioners  and  judges.  These  assumptions 
are  both  false.  Farmers  have  not  so  large  an  interest  in 
transportation  as  the  commercial  classes,  and  they  know  less 
about  the  intricate  minutiae  of  the  carrying  trade  than  does 
the  merchant.  The  farmers,  as  a  class,  have  less  interest  in 
the  judiciary'  than  any  other,  unless  it  be  the  manual  labor- 
ers; and  we  risk  their  indignation  in  remarking  that,  as  a 
class,  they  are  not  comparable  in  intelligence  with  several 
others  who  of  late  years  have  been  more  distinguished  for 
modesty  than  they.  The  fact  is,  this  granger  business  has 
been  somewhat  overdone  of  late,  and  we  take  the  liberty  to 
remark  that  the  failure  of  granger  banks,  granger  insurance 
companies,-  cooperative  granger  warehouses,  granger  ex- 
changes, stores,  and  restaurants,  is  suggestive  of  the  fact 
that  the  granger  intelligence  is  not  of  the  highest  or 
most  practical  order.  The  failure  of  the  producer  to  get 
along  without  the  middleman,  ought  to  suggest  to  farmers 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  they  would  go  beyond  the 
farmer  class  to  get  some  of  the  material  necessary  to  com- 
pose legislative  assemblies,  constitutional  conventions,  and 
political  parties.  We  have  great  respect  for  intelligent  agri- 
culturists; we  have  respect  for  agriculturists  who  are  not 
intelligent,  if  they  are  industrious  and  honest;  but  when 
they  undertake  to  run  the  world  on  their  own  account;  to 
make  laws,  make  constitutions,  establish  insurance  compa- 
nies and  banks,  do  the  business  of  merchants,  control  trans- 
portation, and  choose  the  judges  of  the  courts,  they  are  simply 
undertaking  what  they  have  not  the  brains  to  accomplish. 

The  first  honest  granger  who  rolled  up  his  trousers  and 
waded  to  the  front  of  the  Stockton  convention  was  a  liquor- 
dealer  in  San  Francisco — one  Harrison,  whose  honorable 
vocation  it  is  to  import  beer  from  Milwaukee,  and  who  has 
quarreled  with  the  railroad  company  over  the  cost  per  car- 
load of  his  imported  swipes.  If  the  farmer  must  drink 
whisky,  beer,  and  wine,  it  ought  to  suggest  itsc'f  to  these 
growers  of  hops,  barley,  corn,  and  wheat,  and  to  the  growers 
of  vines,  that  it  would  be  better  to  encourage  their  own  home 
productions,  than  to  encourage  the  brewers  of  Wisconsin, 
the  distillers  of  Kentucky,  and  the  importers  of  French 
wines,  whose  productions  come  in  competition  with  their 
own  industries.  Is  there  any  farmer  so  dull  as  not  to  know 
that  he  is  directly  interested  in  the  growth  of  his  own  fields? 
Is  there  a  wheat  farmer  so  obtuse  as  not  to  know  that  high 
freight  charges  upon  costly  articles  of  imported  merchandise 
enable  railroads  to  export  his  produce  at  less  rates  ?  Is  there 
any  farmer  so  brainless  as  not  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  are  the  natural  and  only  competitors  with  ships  in 
the  transportation  of  all  produce  grown  for  foreign  markets? 
And  does  he  not  understand  that  the  railroad  can  not  monop- 
olize the  grain  carriage,  except  by  handling  it  at  less  rates 
than  by  ocean  navigation?  When  Mr.  Harrison  disclosed 
h:s  other  grievances — viz.,  that  he  was  not  cheerful  in  paying 
his  bills,  and  protested  against  them,  and  had  to  be  reminded 
that  one-third  of  his  railroad  charges  were  advanced  to 
Eastern  roads — even  the  dullest-minded  granger  should  have 
dropped  upon  his  motives.  "  Every  little  helps,"  as  the  old 
lady  said  when  she  emptied  her  tea-pot  into  the  sea.  ■  The 
farmers'  convention  was  congratulated  by  this  one  liquor- 
dealer,  that,  by  his  accession  to  the  convention  of  grangers, 
"  the  merchants  and  farmers  had  united ; "  and  "  now,"  says 
the  grandiloquent  vender  of  bottled  beer,  "  now  that  we  have 
united,  it  will  be  a  dark,  cold,  and  gloomy  day  for  the  rail- 
road." When  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  met  and  de- 
clared that  "we,  the  people  of  England,  do  hereby  resolve," 
they  doubtless  regarded  themselves  as  the  embodied  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  this  worthy  Mr.  Harrison  regards  himself  as  did  the 
chivalrous  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance,  when  he 
set  out  with  squire  and  Rosinante  to  redress  the  wrongs  of 
all  the  oppressed  of  Spain. 

Perhaps  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  will  not  thank 
this  self-appointed  champion  for  the  admission  that  they 
have  been  "  so  ground  down  by  the  iron  heel  of  monopoly 
that  they  have  lost  their  manhood;"  that  the  merchants  are 
"  so  cowardly,  and  have  so  enslaved  themselves,  that  they 
dare  not  come  out  openly  and  express  their  opinions."  We 
do  not  believe  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  we  declare 
that  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  true  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber, or  any  number,  of  respectable  merchants  authorized  him 
to  say  to  the  farmers  in  convention  that  the  merchants  were 
in  sympathy  with  a  movement  which  they  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  openly  join.  Such  allies  would  deserve  the  contempt 
of  the  farmer,  as  Mr.  Harrison  deserves  the  contempt  of 
every  merchant,  if  in  his  personal  contest  with  the  railroad 
he  has  misrepresented  the  merchants.  If  Mr.  Harrison  has 
told  the  truth,  the  San  Francisco  merchants  are  a  set  of  con- 
temptible cowards.  If  Mr.  Harrison  has  not  told  the  truth 
— then  Mr.  Harrison  has  not  told  the  truth.  The  fact  is, 
gentlemen  grangers,  the  merchants  have  as  little  to  complain 
of  as  you  have,  and  I  hey  have  more  sense  than  you  have, 
because  demagogues  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  them 
into  convention  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  set  of  politicians 
who  lose  no  opportunity  to  sneer  at  "old  hay-seed"  when 
they  have  no  longer  any  use  for  him.  The  history  of 
the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  is  in  proof  that,  when 
occasion  demanded,  they  have  assumed  responsibilities 
that  make  the  vindication  of  their  character  f6V  courage 
altogether  unnecessary.  This  whisky  granger  was  applauded 
for  his  utterances;  but  the  anti-debris  delegates — men  fight- 
ing for  their  homes  against  gravel-sluicers — were  denied  ad- 
mission. The  complaints  of  a  bottled-beer  vender,  and  of 
one  Patterson,  a  Mussel  Slough  prisoner,  were  allowed  to 
be  ventilated ;  but  men  fighting  against  the  ruin  and  desola- 
tion that  menace  their  farms  and  imperil  their  fortunes, 
'nd  threaten  to  drive  them  penniless  from  their  homes, 
..51  be  content  with  a  resolution. 


The  outcome  of  all  this  mountain-labor  was  six  blind 
mice  for  Railroad  Commissioners  and  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion— candidates  chosen  alternately  from  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  tickets,  with  the  exception  of  John  Doyle,Esq. 
The  farmers  have  not,  perhaps,  as  yet  been  informed  that 
the  Board  of  Equalization  has  been  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat  by  the  decisions  df  the  courts,  and  all  that  these  "equal- 
izers" are  compelled  to  do  is  to  draw  the  salaries  which  the 
farmers  are  taxed  to  pay.  For  Railroad  Commissioners 
they  have  chosen  W.  W.  Foote,  Democrat,  Charles  Reed, 
Republican,  and  John  Doyle,  independent.  The  following 
absurd,  and  altogether  improper,  resolution  was  passed  with 
few,  if  any,  dissenting  voices : 

Resolved,  That  each  candidate  nominated  for  the  office  of  Railroad 
Commissioner  be  requested  to  sign  the  following  pledge :  I, ,  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner,  pledge  my  sacred  word 
and  honor  that  I  will,  if  elected  to  said  office,  within  thirty  days  after 
my  election,  vote  for  a  resolution  reducing  fares  and  freights  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  California,  upon  the  Southern  and  Central  rail- 
roads, at  least  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  rates  now  charged  ;  I  will  fa- 
vor an  immediate  invesU'gation  into  the  actual  cost  of  said  roads,  and 
into  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights,  and  will  vote  for  such  additional  re- 
duction as  will  be  fair  and' just  between  the  railroad  corporations  and 
the  people. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  any  candidate  so  nominated  failing  to 
sign  such  written  pledge  and  send  the  same  to  the  chairman  of  this 
Convention  within  ten  days,  his  name  shall  be  taken  from  the  ticket, 
and  another  name  substituted  on  the  ticket 

When  it  is  reflected  that  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
two  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject-matter  they  are  to 
consider;  when,  by  all  intelligent  persons,  it  is  conceded 
that  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  intricate  of  business  propositions,  demanding 
years  of  study  and  years  of  experience ;  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner  is  a  judicial 
one,  and  that  the  "fixing"  of  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights 
"fixes"  the  value  of  railroad  property,  and  involves  a  ques- 
tion in  which  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  at 
stake,  and  is  liable  to  interfere  with  all  the  important  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast — the  intelligent  and  honest 
man  will  appreciate  how  monstrous  is  the  proposition  in- 
volved, how  base,  mean,  and  dishonorable  must  have  been 
the  demagogues  who  moved  it,  and  how  dense  and  despica- 
ble the  ignorance  that  allowed  itself  to  be  used  by  the  de- 
signing political  knaves  who  engineered  the  whole  business 
in  the  name  of  a  Granger  Convention.  Such  an  act  as  this 
makes  the  word  "granger"  a  synonym  for  both  knave  and 
fool. 

We  can  understand  the  sentiment  that  resents  the  op- 
pressions which  of  seeming  necessity  attend  the  administra- 
tion of  great  wealth;  we  can  readily  believe  that  great  cor- 
porations are  not  innocent  of  usurpations  of  power;  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  greed  of  wealth,  and  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  insolence  of  moneyed  power;  we  know  that 
wealth  and  power  are  ofttimes  abused ;  but  there  is  no  intel- 
ligent man,  friend  or  enemy  of  transportation  companies, 
who  does  not  see  that  this  resolution  is  the  result  of  vindic- 
tive ignorance.  Only  two  railroads  are  designated  for  this 
blind  effort  at  confiscation — the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific. 
Mr.  Donohoe's  road  through  Sonoma  Valley,  the  English 
road  up  the  coast,  the  narrow-gauge  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  coast 
line  of  steamers,  the  interior  steam  lines,  are  all  overlooked, 
while  the  commissioners  are  to  pledge  in  writing  their  "sa- 
cred word  and  honor"  that  within  "thirty  days"  they  will 
reduce  the  fares  and  freights  upon  the  specified  roads  twenty 
per  cent.  John  Doyle  and  Mr.  Reed  will  not  take  this 
pledge,  and  we  do  not  believe  Mr.  Foote  will.  We  regard 
these  gentlemen  as  honorable,  and  we  feel  assured  that  no 
intelligent  man  who  is  honorable  will,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
judicial  office,  pledge  himself  to  a  specific  decision  of  a 
question  which,  at  the  time  of  his  election  and  within  thirty 
days  thereafter,  he  will  not  have  had  time  to  consider. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  owner  of  land  in  the 
Stockton  gathering,  the  value  of  whose  property  has  not  been 
largely  enhanced  by  railroad  building  ;  not  one  who  does  not 
move  his  produce  cheaper  now  than  before  the  construction 
of  railroads  ;  not  one  who  does  not  have  cheaper  fares  than 
when  he  depended  upon  other  accommodations  ;_  not  one 
who  does  not  know  that  under  the  operation  of  business 
rules,  competition,  and  increasing  trade,  rates  of  transporta- 
tion are  constantly  decreasing,  the  tendency  at  all  times  be- 
ing downward.  As  an  illustration :  the  ruling  rates  on  wheat 
to  San  Francisco  from  Jacinto  and  points  on  the  upper 
Sacramento  River,  before  the  Oregon  Division  was  com- 
pleted, were  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  ton.  In  1S75  the 
ruling  rate  from  Jacinto  was  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton;  in  1S76,  four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  to  three  dol- 
lars; in  1S77,  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents.  Before  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed,  the  ruling  rates  of 
freight  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  were  four 
dollars  per  ton,  weight  measurement,  and  piece  freight  equiv- 
alent to  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  ton  dead  weight.  Just  be- 
fore this  portion  of  the  road  was  completed,  freight  rates 
were  reduced  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  by  the 
Navigation  Company,  to  meet  the  prospective  competition 
by  rail ;  but  as  freight  was  taken  at  weight  and  measure- 
ment, the  rates  on  general  merchandise  were  at  least  four 
times  greater  than  at  the  present  time — the  rates  now  rang- 
ing from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  orig- 
inal charter  maximum  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  was  fifteen 
cents ;  it  was  reduced  by  the  company  to  an  average  of  2. 166 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  18S1,  and  will,  in  time,  be  further 
reduced  as  the  traffic  increases.  The  farmer  is  informed  that 
the  railroad  pays  no  taxes,  and  thus  his  own  rate  of  taxation 
is  increased.  The  fact  is,  the  Central  and  Southern  corpora- 
tions paid  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  of 
taxes  in  the  year  1SS0,  the  same  amount  in  the  year  1SS1, 
and  this  is  independent  of  the  State  Board  assessment,  upon 
which  two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  dollars  have  been 
paid.  From  the  year  1S63  to  1SS1  the  railroads  paid  five 
million  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  one  dollars 
and  fifty-eight  cents.  These  figures  are  from  official  sources. 
The  building  of  railroads  has  not  appreciably  increased  the 
cost  of  government,  and  to  the  extent  of  nearly  six  millions 
of  dollars  have  the  farmer  and  property- owner  been  aided  in 
supporting  the  machinery  of  government  within  the  last 
eighteen  years.  The  farmers  of  Sacramento  and  Placer 
have  been  informed  that  these  counties  gave  their  bonds  in 
aid  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  They  also  know,  if  they  are  honest 
enough  to  remember  the  fact,  that  this  money  has  been  re- 


funded by  the  purchase  of  stock,  and  the  counties  found  a 
profit  in  the  transaction. 

There  is  an  occasional  granger  who  is  ignorant  enough  to 
think  that  railroad  freights  appreciably  increase  the  price  of 
such  merchandise  as  enters  into  his  daily  use,  and  that  he 
has  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  goods  at  the  country  store, 
because  of  exorbitant  freights.  Let  us  consider  this  for  a 
moment.  Let  us  take  Sumner,  on  the  southern  road,  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles  from  San  Francisco;  the  tariff 
being  an  average  of  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  granger  who  chews  plug  or  navy  twist 
tobacco,  at  forty  cents  per  pound,  pays  for  its  freight  one 
cent  and  two-tenths  of  a  cent;  for  an  axe,  weighing  six 
pounds,  and  costing  two  dollars,  he  pays  seven  cents  ;  for 
a  pound  of  tea,  soap,  soda,  saleratus,  he  pays  one  cent  and  a 
fraction  additional ;  for  a  dozen  linen  shirts  he  pays  nine 
mills ;  for  twelve  pairs  of  cowhide  boots  five  cents  and  a 
half;  for  twenty-two  yards  of  calico,  enough  to  make  two 
dresses  for  his  wife,  four  mills  ;  for  five  yards  of  black  silk, 
broad  measure,  worth  three  dollars  per  yard,  he  pays  at  the 
rate  of  one  mill  per  yard  ;  for  a  barrel  of  whisky,  weighing 
four  hundred  pounds  and  retailed  at  five  dollars  per  gallon, 
he  pays  one  and  two-tenths  cents  per  gallon  freight ;  for 
kerosene  and  coal  oil  he  pays  one  and  two-tenths  cents  a 
gallon ;  for  coffee,  worth  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  freight  is 
one  cent  and  two-tenths  additional.  We  simply  suggest 
these  things  to  the  indignant  granger,  and  as  a  remedy 
would  hint  at  the  propriety  of  chewing  less  tobacco  and 
drinking  less  whisky  as  a  less  expensive  remedy  for  existing 
evils,  than  to  unite  with  Mr.  Harrison,  of  the  firm  of  Rich- 
ards &  Harrison,  whisky  dealers,  San  Francisco,  in  the  get- 
ting up  of  granger  conventions  in  aid  of  politicians  who  de- 
sire to  confiscate  property  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 

A  reduction  of  freights  on  this  class  of  goods  would  be 
of  no  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The  merchant  has  fixed  his 
prices  on  the  cost  of  the  articles,  plus  insurance,  interest, 
rents,  freights,  and  the  general  expense  of  conducting  his 
business.  Any  one  of  these  items,  if  thrown  off",  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  price  he  must  in  most  cases  sell  for.  In 
fact,  the  amount  of  the  reduction  would  be  in  fractions,  and 
too  small  and  troublesome  to  calculate.  We  would  also  sug- 
gest to  the  land-owner  who  is  desirous  of  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation that  the  railroad  is  now  nearly  completed  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  that  it  opens  up  a  new  avenue  for  Euro- 
pean and  Southern  immigration  ;  and  that  it  is  in  contem- 
plation by  Messrs.  Stanford  and  Crocker  to  put  on  a  line  of 
ships  that  shall  bear  outward  cargoes  of  wheal,  and  return 
with  men,  women,  and  children  to  purchase  and  cultivate 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  our  State,  to  give  new  energy  to 
our  industries,  and  to  give  increased  values  to  our  property. 
Let  the  farmer  contemplate  these  things,  and  then  coax  his 
wife  to  comb  his  hair  with  a  three-legged  stool  for  being 
stupid  enough  to  combine  with  a  set  of  selfish  politicians, 
and  for  endeavoring  to  embarrass  an  enterprise  so  important, 
valuable,  and  indispensable  to  himself  as  is  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  California.  We  hope  our  farmer  friends  will  take 
this  scold  of  ours  as  kindly  as  we  mean  it.  We  look  to  the 
country  for  honest  men  in  politics;  there  we  look  for  patriot- 
ism and  all  the  virtues.  But  when  we  looked  to  the  Granger 
Convention  at  Stockton  for  sense  on  the  railroad  question 
we  were  woefully  disappointed. 


The  amenities  of  journalism  are  not  strictly  observed  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Missouri.  The  Marble  "Hill  Reflector 
refers  to  a  rival  as  follows  :  "  The  ignorant,  contemptible, 
mean,  sneaking,  cowardly,  self-important,  low-flung,  dirty, 
outlandish,  back-biting,  self-styled  'politician,'  dead  beat, 
whisky  bloat,  backwoods  bummer,  log-cabin  child  of  misfor- 
tune, beer-inflated,  big-headed,soft-skulled,  overrated  swamp 
angel,  who  claims  to  edit  the  Swamp  paper,  thinks  the  edi- 
tor of the  Reflector  ten  ibly  ignorant.  Let  him  look  at  the 
twenty-seven  mistakes  in  his  last  issue  ;  let  him  remember 
the  'blantant'  in  the  issue  before;  and  let  him  not  forget 
that  he  used  'ardorous'  for  arduous  in  a  leading  local  in  his 
issue  of  August  24.  Oh,  you  dirty  whelp;  you  poor,  crawl- 
ing, creeping  viper ;  you  dirty  scum  of  the  dirty,  stinking, 
stagnated  swamp  ;  you  mean,  big-jawed,  slab-sided,  knock- 
kneed,  bow-legged,  bandered-shanked  pup  ;  lost,  as  you  are, 
to  honesty,  to  principle,  to  justice,  to  common  decency,  do 
you  imagine  you  can  rule  God's  country — the  hills  ?  Go 
back  into  the  cesspool  from  which  you  have  crawled,  and 
there  remain.  Don't  come  out  of  your  den  to  abuse  re- 
spectable people.  Go  to  school,  Kelly,  and  you  may  learn 
something  yet."     Kelly's  reply  is  awaited  with  interest. 


An  advertisement  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  recently  called 
for  a  partner  in  a  literary  enterprise,  and  among  various  ex- 
traordinary responses  was  one  which,  in  construction  and 
spelling,  is  hardly  likely  to  find  a  counterpart.  The  writer 
describes  his  acquirements  in  full;  among  other  things,  his 
passion  for  Goethe,  and,  above  all,  for  "  Faust."  Of  that  he 
says:  "  I  believe  that  made  me  sick;  it  took  such  an  effect 
on  me  that  it  laid  me  low,  to  the  crisis  of  my  death,  with  the 
yellow  jaundies  and  rheumatism.  Which  was  all  owing  to 
me  setting  nigh  eight  houres  a  day,  which  made  my  blood 
lethargic  and  liver  topid,  and  from  below  my  body  I  was 
like  ice,  and  above  like  a  phcenix-fire.  But  the  thought, 
when  I  layed  low,  of  not  being  able  to  finish  the  rest  of 
Goethe  was  like  sinking  into  dark  Eternity  with  only  half  a 
soul.  Just  think  if  you  ever  read  '  Faust '  to  stop  forever  in 
themiddstof  that  super-human  piece  that  fiend  Mefosiophohs. 
And  that  only  one  thought  I  believe  is  what  saved  my  life." 

A  young  man  in  an  Illinois  town  stepped  into  a  church- 
door  a  moment  one  Sunday  whiTe  the  services  were  going 
on,  and  the  smart  minister  saw  him,  and  shouted  ;  "  Go  out, 
young  man,  she  is  not  here."  The  young  man  was  embar- 
rassed for  a  moment,  and  then  remembering  the  several 
ministerial  scandals  that  were  in  the  courts,  he  said,  loud 
enough  for  all  to  hear  him  :  "  Yes,  she  is,  you  old  duffer ; 
you  have  got  her  hid  behind  the  organ,  and  you  want  to  go 
home  with  her  yourself."  The  minister  blushed,  and  said 
the  services  would  close  by  singing  the  doxology. — Pec&s 
Sun. 

A  church  in  a  country  village  recently  circulated  a  paper 
among  the  congregation  asking  for  contributions  "  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  organist  and  a  boy  lo  blow  the  same." 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


SPEEDING  A  COMING  GUEST. 


M.  de  la  Baste's  Acconnt  of  the  Chateau  and  Its  Effect  on  Count  X. 


SCENE  I. — The  platform  of  a  railroad  station  in  the  coun- 
try. From  first-class  carriage  enter  COUNT  X.,  who  is 
met  by  young  M.  de  la  Baste. 

M.  de  la  Baste— [taking  the  traveler's  coat  and  satchel 
with  enthusiasm] — Glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow,  and  they'll  be 
glad  to  see  you  up  at  the  chateau.  They  were  getting  quite 
anxious  for  fear  you  mightn't  come. 

-    Count  X. — Anxious?     Why,  I  wrote  that  I  would  accept 
their  invitation  with  pleasure. 

M.  de  la  Baste — I  know,  but  they  were  afraid  that  you  had 
d^ie  it  out  of  politeness  ;  perhaps  because  they  were  aware 

tuat  you  are  so  much  in  demand  in  swell  society 

Count  X.  [modestly] — Oh,  nonsense  ! 

M.  de  la  Baste — That  their  little  place  could  have  but  few 
attractions.  It  isn't  very  swell,  you  know  ;  poor  fare,  I  must 
say,  and  the  wine  is  abominable.  Stick  to  cider — the  cider 
is  good. 

Count X. — You  surprise  me.  De  Candy  always  seemed  to 
me  a  decided  gourmand. 

M.  de  la  Baste — So  he  is,  when  he  dines  out.  Still,  as 
you  have  come  prepared  to  rough  it,  we'll  have  a  jolly  time. 
Only  you'd  better  sleep  on  the  floor  ;  the  beds  are — if  they 
were  only  hard  and  too  short  I  wouldn't  mind,  but 

Count  X. — You  amaze  me !  Madame  de  Candy  seemed 
to  me  the  model  of  neatness. 

M.  de  la  Baste — Oh,  she  is,  she  is !  One  of  the  best  man- 
agers in  the  country,  but  she  is  in  love  with  the  gardener,  and 
the  housekeeper  is  jealous,  and  so  things  have  been  neglected 
this  summer.  Besides,  the  poor  woman  has  probably  got 
discouraged  trying  to  do  anything  with  such  a  tumble-down 
old  barrack. 

Count  X. — Tumble-down?  Why,  I  thought  the  chateau  of 
Candy  was  a  show-place  ! 

M.  de  la  Baste — It  is  imposing  and  picturesque  ;  still  there 
is  so  much  malaria  from  the  moat  that  they  would  like  to 
sell  it  if  they  could.  Part  of  the  wing  our  rooms  are  in  blew 
down  last  night,  but  I  guess  we  won't  have  another  such 
storm  this  summer. 

Count  X. — But,  hang  it  all,  they  should  have  let  a  fellow 
know  when 

M.  de  la  Baste — You  see,  they  want  to  keep  up  their  social 
position  as  long  as  possible,  and  every  guest  they  can  ring 
in How  long  are  you  going  to  stay? 

Count  X. — I  had  thought  of  staying  a  fortnight,  but  I'll 
find  some  excuse  for  cutting  my  visit  short. 

M.  de  la  Baste — But  come  along.  Let  me  see  to  your 
baggage.  Candy  is  at  loggerheads  with  the  railroad  people 
— passed  a  bad  bill  on  them  and  vowed  he  hadn't,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind — and  if  they  knew  you  were  going  to  the 
chateau  the  beggars'd  smash  one  of  your  trunks,  or  lose  a 
hat-box,  or  something. 

Count  X. — Oh,  thanks  !  But  will  there  be  room  for  all  the 
luooaSe  m  tne  trap? 

M.  deta  Baste — I  guess  so.  The  old  shandrydan  isn't  ele- 
gant, but  it's  roomy  and  solid.  It'll  shake  you  up  a  bit,  but 
that'll  give  you  an  appetite  for  dinner.  The  horse  stumbles 
a  good  deal,  but  the  road  is  all  down-hill,  so  we'll  be  there  in 
a  couple  of  hours. 

Count  X. — But,  I  say,  they  don't  put  on  much  style  at  the 
chateau. 

AI.de  la  Baste — How  can  they?  But  they  give  us  the 
best  they  have.  Is  this  your  dressing-case?  Solid  silver 
tops  to  the  bottles,  and  so  on  ?  Well,  don't  leave  it  on  your 
table  ;  put  it  in  your  trunk.  There  have  been  a  good  many 
things  lost  lately. 

Count  X. — Bless  me  !  And  are  Madame  de  Persil  and 
Nadeje  Sangolf  there? 

M.  de  la  Baste — Catch  them  !  They've  been  there  once. 
They  want  something  more  lively  than  a  coterie  of  snuffy 
old  dowagers  that  do  nothing  but  play  whist.  I  wouldn't 
mind  it  so  much  if  they  didn't  cheat. 

Count  X. — Cheat?  In  Candy's  house?  He,  the  one  man 
the  club  looked  up  to  ?  The  one  man  that  disputed  points 
at  cards  could  be  left  to? 

M.  de  la  Basle — They  say  he  stands  in  with  that  old  harpy, 
Madame  d'Arcboutan,  but  I  don't  believe  it  myself. 

Count  X. — You  are  right  not  to  believe  it,  for  Candy  is 
above  any  such  suspicion. 

M.  de  la  Baste — I  am  sure  I  hope  so ;  but  he  ought  not  to 
give  any  countenance  to  such  reports  by  his  concealment — 
his  mysterious  conduct. 

Count X. — Concealment?    Mystery?    I  don't  understand. 

M.de  laBaste — Neither  do  I;  but  stories  have  got  out, 
and  there  are  rumors  that  the  chateau  is  to  be  raided  by  the 
police.  It  can't  be  that  he  is  a  counterfeiter.  None  of  the 
guests  can  have  squealed  about  money  lost  at  cards.  Prob- 
ably, though,  it  is  only  ill  feeling  against  him  as  a  Reaction- 
ary ;  all  the  peasants  round  here  are  Republicans. 

Count  X. — That  must  be  it !     Political  malevolence. 

M.  de  la  Baste — Precisely;  and  some  of  his  victims  are 
stirring  up  the  mob  to  avenge  their  private  injuries.  Candy 
was  shot  at  the  other  day,  and  we  expect  an  attack  on  the 
chateau  some  night. 

Count X. — But,  good  heavens,  why? 

M.  de  la  Baste — Oh,  I  don't  exactly  know,  but  Candy  has 
ruined  no  end  of  the  peasants  by  borrowing  money  of  them, 
and  as  for  women 

Count  X. — Women  ?     Candy  ?     Women  ? 

M.  de  la  Baste — Maybe  they  weren't  injured  fathers,  but 
only  creditors  ;  still,  a  man  doesn't  go  to  dun  a  fellow  with  a 
gun,  does  he  ? 

Count  X. — Bless  my  soul,  this  is  almost  incredible,  and 
I'm  no  end  obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  know — it's  friendly  ! 
But  Candy  is  innocent — he  must  be  innocent — he  ought  to 
have  his  traducers  before  the-courts— — 

M.  de  la  Baste — How  can  he  ?  The  minute  he  did,  it 
would  all  come  out. 

Count  X. — All  come  out?  What  ?  Candy  is  a  respectable 
man — not  a  genius,  but  a  gentleman  ;  his  wife  is  reserved, 
but  clever  ;  their  married  daughter  is  dressy,  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  her,  and  little  Louise 

M.  de  la  Baste — Well,  of  course  you'll  find  out  for  your- 
self; but  since  you  ask  me  as  a  friend,  it  is  only  right  that  I 
should  tell  you  in  advance  what  suspicious  ^acts  there  are. 


They  say  that  that  game-keeper  Candy  shot  by  accident — 
the  one  with  the  pretty  wife — well,  never  mind  ;  of  course  it 
can't  be  proved  that  it  was  murder.  I  leave  it  to  you,  now, 
if  it  isn't  pushing  things  to  the  verge  of  public  scandal  for 
the  gardener  to  tackle  the  butler  with  a  spade  during  dinner 
time  because  he  thinks  the  lady  of  the  house  is  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  butler?  As  for  Madame  de  Porte- 
Franc,  you'll  find  out  all  about  her  when  the  divorce  case 
comes  up  next  winter — that  is,  if  her  husband  doesn't  com- 
mit suicide  or  kill  her  and  the  other  fellow  before  then.  And 
as  for  Louise — by  Jove,  sir,  I  should  never  have  believed  it 
of  her — a  mere  child,  just  home  from  the  convent,  but  she  is 
a  confirmed  dipsomaniac,  though  the  police  magistrate — 
but  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  family — wouldn't  accept  that  plea 
when  he  sent  her  up  for  shoplifting.  But,  come  along — I've 
kept  you  waiting  with  my  gossip.  Now  that  you're  posted, 
you'll  enjoy  the  chateau;  it's  funnier  than  Zola. 

[Count  X.  murmurs  an  inaudible  lie  about  going  back  to 
Paris  for  his  u/nbrella,  buys  a  return  ticket,  and  flies  from 
the  accursed  sfiot.~\ 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

SCENE  II. — The  grand  terrace  at  the  chdteau.  Present — 
Monsieur  de  Candy,  his  wife ;t/ieir daughters j  Madame 
DE  PERSIL,  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  season  j  the  PRIN- 
CESS SANGOLF,  etc.)  etc.  To  them  enter  MONSIEUR  DE  la 
Baste. 

Omnes. — And  where  is  the  count  ? 

M.  de  la  Baste. — Gone  back  to  Paris  !  !  I  scared  him  ! 
[Loud  applause  and cries of "" Well done,  de  la  Baste/"  "Our 
preserver/"  "Saved/  Saved/"  "Let's  have  breakfast/" 
"The  ass/"  "The  Idiot/"  "I  breathe  again/"  "Hurrah 
for  de  la  Baste/"  Quick  Curtain^] — JSew  York  World 
translation  from  the  French. 


The  Same  Old  Lie. 


Four  or  five  of  us  were  enjoying  our  last  pipe  for  the  night 
in  the  smoking-room  at  Craigfalloch.  We  had  had  a  long 
day's  tramp  over  the  mo^rs,  and  the  conversation  lay  chiefly 
between  jack  Winstanley  and  Charley  Vane.  These  two 
had  been  at  Oxbridge  about  the  same  time,  and  discovered 
that,  though  they  had  never  met  there,  they  had  a  lot  of 
friends  in  common.  Of  course,  they  began  telling  each  other 
who  had  gone  into  the  church,  who  into  the  civil  service,  who 
was  dragging  out  life  at  an  up-country  station  in  India,  who 
had  got  shot  in  South  Africa,  and  who  had  made  a  fortune 
in  colored  yarns. 

"  Did  you  know  Merton?"  asked  Winstanley. 

"I  think  I've  met  him.     Wasn't  he  a  St.  Bridget's  man?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  tall,  pale  fellow,  if  you  remember,  with  a  straw- 
colored  hat,  and  a  delicate  gossamer  beard  that  he  never 
would  shave  off." 

"Rather  good  family,  eh?" 

"  Dare  say.  He  was  a  very  decent  fellow,  if  he  was  a  little 
strait-laced.  A  parson  now,  of  course.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  visit  he  once  got  from  'a  fine  old  English  gentleman, 
all  of  the  olden  time  ?'  " 

"  No.     Tell  us  the  story." 

"Well,  Merton  was  really  a  good  fellow,  but  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  home — coached  at  the  fami'y  rectory,  you  un- 
derstand ?  He  never  got  into  scrapes  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  in  fact  was  the  most  irreproachable  soul  you  ever  saw. 
One  term,  Millbank's  eldest  sister,  a  mature  lady  of  some 
thirty  summers,  came  down  to  stay  with  some  friends  near 
Oxbridge,  and  the  day  after  her  arrival,  wishing  to  give  dear 
William  a  surprise,  she  ran  over  to  see  him  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Of  course,  he  got  a  cup  of  coffee  for  her,  and 
they  were  having  a  pleasant  chat  in  the  sitting-room,  when 
the  scout  comes  in  with  a  card,  '  Mr.  Edward  Mandelay.' 

"  *  The  gen'man  sends  his  compliments,  sir,  and  hopes  it 
would  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  his  rooms.  He  had  these 
rooms,  he  says,  sir,  when  he  was  up  here  fifty  years  ago,  and 
he  has  a  great  fancy  to  see  them  again.' 

" '  Very  natural,  very  natural,  I'm  sure.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted, Thomas.     But,  wait  a  moment.     Agatha' 

" '  Will  it  look  odd  for  me  to  be  here,  dear? ' 

" '  Oh,  no  ;  but,  you  see,  if  the  old  gentleman  sees  you 
here  he'll  be  tempted  to  sit  down  and  talk,  and  we  shall  lose 
all  the  morning.  Here's  the  scout's  closet.  Run  in,  and  I'll 
bring  you  a  chair.     I'll  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  I  can.' 

"The  fact  is,  that  Merton  was  so  awfully  afraid  of  being 
chaffed  that  he  wouldn't  have  had  it  come  to  our  ears  on  any 
account  that  a  stranger  had  found  him  entertaining  a  lady  in 
his  rooms.  Agatha  was  rather  shy,  and  very  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  the  scout's  closet. 

'  Presently  in  comes  Squire  Mandelay.  A  fine,  bluff  old 
fellow,  something  over  seventy,  a  little  shaky  on  his  pins, 
red  face,  white  mutton-chop  whiskers,  white  hat,  check  tie — 
you  know  the  style? 

"'  Happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir.  Hope  I'm  not 
in  your  way.  The  scout  told  you,  perhaps,  that  I  used  to 
have  these  rooms — ah  !  a  good  fifty-three  years  ago — before 
your  father  was  born,  I  dare  say?  Dear  me  !  How  time, 
flies!  It  all  looks  like  yesterday — like  yesterday!  The 
same  old  view  into  the  master's  garden.  Yes,  the  same  old 
view.  The  same  old  pictures,  too  ; '  and  the  old  boy  got  up 
and  tapped  the  frames ;  '  and,  I  declare,  the  same  old  sofa  ! 
Dear  me!' 

"Next,  he  walked  round  the  room,  stopping  at  the  fire- 
place. '  Same  old  mantel-piece  ! '  Then  he  got  to  the  door 
of  the  scout's  room,  and  turned  the  handle. 

"  '  Same  old '     He  had  just  opened  the  door,  when  he 

caught  the  flutter  of  a  petticoat,  and  suddenly  closed  it. 

"'Ah!'  says  he,  shaking  his  head,  'same  old  games! 
same  old  games ! ' 

"  '  Sir,'  gasps  Merton,  in  an  awful  funk,  '  sir,  that's  my  sis- 
ter !     She— that  is ' 

"'Well,  I  declare!  Same  old  lie!  Same  old  lie!'"— 
Whitehall  Review. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


When  Mr.  Evarts  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  one  of  a 
party  who  visited  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia.  Of  course, 
the  story  was  told  that  Washington  had  once  stood  there  and 
thrown  a  silver  dollar  completely  over  the  bridge.  Some  of 
the  party  pooh-poohed  this  assertion,  but  Mr.  Evarts  gravely 
rebuked  them,  saying,  "  You  forget  how  much  farther  a  dol- 
lar went  in  those  days." 

"  Garcon,  the  bill."  "  Here  it  is,  sir."  "  Ha !  what's  this ! 
Here's  a  mistake!"  "A  mistake,  sir!  Impossible,  sir! 
Never  are  allowed  to  have  mistakes,  sir.  Only  one  thing 
there  isn't  in  the  house,  sir  ! :'  "What  do  you  call  this  but 
a  mistake — you've  spelled  'cotelette'  'cotelete.'"  "Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I'll  rectify  that."  Takes  the  bill  and 
quickly  writes  :  "To  I  tea,  15  cents." 


On  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  River,  a  few  miles  below 
Bath,  Maine,  lives  an  old  lady.  Years  ago  she  cried  so  vio- 
lently when  abnut  to  be  married  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  could  be  pacified.  On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  great  grief,  she  replied  that  it  made  her  sad  to 
think  she  was  to  live  so  near  the  steep  bank  of  the  river, 
where  her  children  would  da:,y  be  in  danger  of  falling  over 
anH  being  drowned.  The  la  h  has  now  lived  there  about 
fij;y  years  and  has  never  had  a  u-nd, 


"  What  a  methodical  fellow  you  are,  Brown,"  said  Filkins, 
who  had  stepped  into  Brown's  office  during  the  hatter's  ab- 
sence. "  Why.  what  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Brown,  who  had 
just  entered.  "Mean?"  echoed  Filkins  ;  "to  think  that  you 
should  lock  all  your  drawers  up  when  you  are  only  going  out 
for  five  minutes  !  'Tisn't  likely  that  anybody  would  meddle 
with  your  papers."  "  Of  course  not,"  replied  Brown  ;  "but 
how  did  you  find  out  the  drawers  were  locked  ?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  company  happened  to  be  discussing  the  subject  of 
nocturnal  assaults  upon  unoffending  passers-by.     "  For  my 

part,"  says  Doctor  X ,  "  I  was  attacked  only  once  in  my 

life.  I  had  been  practicing  about  a  year  in  a  town  of  some 
importance,  and  one  night  I  was  set  upon  by  four  masked 
men,  beaten  to  a  jelly,  sir,  and  left  for  dead."  "  Did  you 
never  discover  the  authors  of  the  outrage,  doctor?"  "Yes, 
sir  ;  starving  undertakers,  sir — starving  undertakers." — New 
York  World. 


A  grave  and  dignified  D.  D.,  after  listening  to  the  recita- 
tion of  the  catechism  by  a  class  of  children,  was  asked  to 
make  a  few  remarks  to  them,  whereupon  he  arose  and  said: 
"  I  desire,  my  young  friends,  to  express  an  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  this  exercise.  I  regard  the  catechism  as  the 
most  admirable  epitome  of  religious  belief  extant."  The 
superintendent  pulled  his  sleeve  and  asked  him  to  explain 
the  word  epitome,  which  he  elucidated  as  follows  :  "  By 
epitome,  children,  I  mean — that  is — it  is  synonymous  with 
synopsis." 

"Never  despise  small  things,"  soliloquized  Robert,  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  pin  ;  "  if  I  take  care  of  the  small  things 
the  great  things  will  take  care  of  themselves."  Richard, 
who  had  passed  that  way  a  moment  before,  saw  the  pin,  but 
disregarded  it.  He  had  not  gone  far  ere  his  eyes  fell  on  a 
bright  half-dollar.  Said  he  to  himself  :  "  I  think  I  will  gather 
this  in."  So  he  picked  it  up,  and  after  having  bought  a  whole 
paper  of  pins  he  had  quite  a  sum  of  money  remaining.  When 
Robert  arrived  where  the  half-dollar  had  been,  the  half-dol- 
lar, with  the  assistance  of  Richard,  had  taken  care  of  itself. 


Many  years  ago  one  of  the  Parisian  theatres  came  under 
the  management — or  at  least  the  proprietorship — of  a  rich 
native  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  nevertheless  kept  a 
keen  eye  on  the  accounts.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure 
was  one  of  three  francs  a  week  for  meat  for  eight  or  ten 
cats  kept  to  protect  the  canvas  scenes,  etc.,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  rats.  This  item  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  Turk- 
ish proprietor,  who  wrote  upon  the  margin  of  the  bill  the 
following  dilemma  :  "  If  the  cats  eat  the  rats,  wherefore  the 
meat  ?     If  they  don't,  wherefore  the  cats  ?" — Paris  Gaulois. 


A  rural  magistrate  is  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  petty 
offenders  of  his  bailiwick.  "  What  is  this  case  ?  The  old 
woman  is  charged  with  stealing  carrots,  eh  ?  I  fine  you  one 
franc.  Next  case!"  The  next  case  is  called.  "Ha!  Well, 
old  woman,  you  are  charged  with  stealing  carrots.  Guilty, 
eh  ?  I  fine  you  one  franc."  And  so  on,  down  a  monotonous 
list,  until  presently  the  magistrate  loses  his  temper  and  yells: 
"  Now,  then,  you  old  woman,  you  !  Up  for  stealing  carrots, 
eh?  Oh,  I  know  you  !  I'll  put  a  stop  to  this  !  I  fine  you 
one  thousand  francs,  and  send  you  to  jail  for  three  years. 
This  thing  has  got  to  be  stopped  !  " — Fre/ich  Joke. 


"  I  tell  you,"  said  Colonel  Holcomb,  "  that  smoking  is  the 
worst  habit  that  a  man  can  contract.  You  know  I  lean  very 
affectionately  toward  literature,  and  that  I  write  sketches  oc- 
casionally. Several  days  ago  I  received  an  order  from  a  lit- 
erary paper  for  a  story.  I  was  flattered  by  the  compliment, 
and  immediately  began  work.  For  years  I  have  been  an 
inveterate  smoker,  and  knew  that  the  effect  of  tobacco  was 
injurious  to  my  brain,  and  when  I  began  the  story  I  resolved 
to  quit.  I  have  a  strong  will,  let  me  remark,  but  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  ease  with  which  I  crushed  the  habit.  I  wrote 
with  a  vigor  which  I  had  never  felt  before,  and  when  night 
came  I  went  to  bed  feeling  like  a  hero.  I  thought  of  men 
who  struggle  with  the  habit,  and  smiled  when  I  contemplated 
my  superior  strength.  The  next  day  I  began  work  again. 
I  wanted  to  smoke,  but  I  frowned  at  the  desire,  and  bent  my 
mental  energies  to  the  story.  I  soon  conquered  the  desire, 
and  worked  with  almost  nervous  rapidity.  Looking  up  sud- 
denly I  saw  my  meerschaum  pipe  lying  on  the  mantelpiece. 
My  victory  was  not  complete.  '  Ah,'  I  thought,  'I'll  show 
myself  that  I  am  master  of  the  situation,'  and,  arising,  I 
filled  the  pipe  and  placed  it  on  the  desk  beside  me.  'Now 
I  am  master,'  I  mused.  '  The  enemy  is  under  my  very  nose 
and  still  I  resist  him.  The  victory  will  soon  grow  common- 
place.' I  took  up  the  pipe.  I  would  go  further.  I  would 
light  a  match  and  hold  it  over  the  tobacco.  I  took  the  stem 
between  my  teeth  and  smiled  again.  Talk  about  conquering 
a  desire.  I  struck  a  match  and  held  it  over  the  pipe." 
"Well,"  remarked  one  of  the  company,  when  the  Colonel 
7' he  continued.  "Who's  got  amatcl.?'' 
— Arkansaw  Iraveier. 
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securing  the  temperance  vote.  It  has  gone  just  far  enough 
n  the  direction  of  Americanism  to  alarm  and  alienate  all  the 
foreign  vote,  without  securing  the  American.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  itself  upon  such  a  questionable  anti-monop- 
oly platform,  and  has  nominated  such  candidates,  that  no 
man  can  tell  whether  they  are  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the 
railroads.  There  is  nothing  honest,  sincere,  or  intelligible 
in  platform  or  campaign.  This  election  is  a  scramble  for 
office,  both  in  city  and  State,  which  appeals  to  no  honorable 
sentiment,  involves  no  principle,  and  the  result  of  which,  in 
fact,  concerns  nobody  but  the  men  who  are  running  for 
office.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket  in  the  State  and  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  shall  be 
elected.  The  defeat  of  Blake  for  mayor,  Brickwedel  for 
Auditor,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  are  all  within  the 
possibilities  of  the  7th  of  November.  It  will  be  a  melan- 
choly day  when  the  Pope's  Democratic  Irish  shall  have 
secured  the  political  control  of  this  State  and  city.  There 
are  enough  Republicans  to  prevent  this,  if  they  will  work  to- 
gether in  harmony.  It  is  not  easy  for  General  Miller,  Gov- 
ernor Perkins,  or  ex-Governor  Low  to  coax  us  into  the  cor- 
ral, when  Estee  and  Bill  Higgins  stand  ready  to  lasso  us 
and  throw  us  over  the  fence.  They  may  get  all  the  office 
expectants  to  work  together,  but,  fortunately  for  the  Demo- 
cracy, there  are  a  great  many  Republicans  who  won't 
submit  to  the  machine,  who  don't  care  for  the  bosses,  and 
who  do  not  think  a  Democratic  victory  is  any  greater 
calamity  than  the  continuance  of  a  system  that  subjects  de^ 
cent  people  to  a  machine  primary,  and  a  party  to  the  con- 
trol of  Irish  bosses.  Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  the  stalwarts 
who  surround  the  throne  at  Washington,  that  it  is  not  well 
to  attempt  to  drive  half-breeds  from  the  camp.  Perhaps  the 
idea  may  penetrate  them  that  James  G.  Blaine  can  not  be 
exorcised,  and  that,  if  he  has  not  the  power  to  become  the 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  is  still  Warwick  and  king- 
maker, and  it  may  penetrate  even  the  dull  intellects  of  our 
machine  party-rulers  in  California  that  an  army  is  not  suffi- 
cient which  contains  nothing  but  officers  and  musicians. 
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The  Republican  party  has  met  with  a  Waterloo  in  Ohio. 
The  same  causes  are  at  work  in  California  that  produced 
the  Ohio  result,  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  with  Stoneman  for  governor,  is  not  successful 
in  this  State.  The  Republican  party  has  not  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  the  discipline  of  defeat  which  it  has  received 
in  Ohio,  and  which  it  is  likely  to  receive  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  and  California,  are  not  improbable  bles- 
sings. This  year  of  chastisement  may  save  the  presidential 
election.  It  may  teach  Mr.  Arthur  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Conkling  of  New  York,  Mr.  Don  Cameron  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  stalwarts  everywhere,  that  the  Republican  party 
is  not  composed  exclusively  of  office-holders  and  office-seek 
ers,  and  that  bosses  are  not  deemed  indispensable  to  its 
management,  or  the  machine  to  its  existence.  It  is  now  be- 
ing run  by  place-hunters  and  place-holders,  from  the  White 
House  at  Washington  to  the  lighthouse  at  the  Farallones, 
There  are  no  national  issues.  There  are  no  distinctive  party 
issues.  In  Africa  it  is  said  that  venomous  snakes  pile  them- 
selves in  monuments  so  interlaced  and  entangled  that  their 
bodies  form  an  impervious  truncated  cone,  with  their  heads 
sticking  out  on  all  sides.  From  whatever  direction  the  ene- 
my approaches,  it  is  met  with  forked  and  hissing  tongues, 
spitting  venom,  and  is  struck  with  fangs  that  poison.  The 
Republican  party  may  be  likened  to  this  monument  of  mon- 
sters, its  official  heads  reaching  out  to  destroy  with  the  venom 
of  abuse,  detraction,  vilification,  and  insult  every  honest  Re- 
publican who  has  not  his  tail  within  the  pile.  In  this  State, 
and  in  every  town  and  village  within  it,  are  old  and  honored 
Republicans  who  have  done  gallant  service  in  the  cause, 
some  in  humble  rank  and  some  in  leadership,  against  whom 
every  viperous  tongue  of  office-holder  is  now  wagging  an 
aggressive,  vindictive,  and  devilish  war.  It  is  worth  a  man's 
reputation  to  approach  the  snakes  in  convention.  Under 
this  kind  of  selfish  leadership  the  party  has  lost  its  courage. 
Its  leaders  in  this  State  lack  either  courage,  intelligence, 
or  integrity,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  ones  lack  all 
these  virtues.  Enthusiasm  has  died  out  of  the  rank  and  file. 
There  has  been  no  Republican  meeting  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, since  Mr.  Estee's  fraudulent  nomination,  that  has  had 
as  many  persons  attending  it  as  there  are  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  office-holders  resident  in  it.  The  Republican 
party,  in  its  cowardice  and  irresoluteness  of  purpose,  has 
gone  just  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  temperance  and  the 
Sunday  law  to  antagonize  all  the  liquor  interests,  without  1  Democratic 


The  Chronicle  is  nothing  if  not  sensational.  It  would  not 
be  the  Chronicle  if  it  were  not  malignant,  vindictive,  and  dis- 
honest. We  recall  the  time  when  in  defense  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  it  was  an  earnest  champion.  When  the 
Goat  Island  contest  was  pending,  that  journal  was  foremost 
in  advocating  Goat  Island  as  the  proper  place  to  receive  and 
distribute  merchandise  and  passengers.  Mr.  Charles  de 
Young  used  then  to  inform  the  writer  of  this  that  he  was  not 
paid  for  his  advocacy,  and  that  his  zeal  for  the  railroad 
was  because  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  interests  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  of  California  were  iden- 
tical with  the  interests  of  the  railroad  corporations.  At  that 
time  the  Bulletin  and  Call  were  both  as  earnest  in  opposi- 
tion to  Goat  Island  being  the  railroad  terminus,  and  as  bit- 
ter and  vindictive  against  Stanford  &  Co.,  as  they  are  now 
in  opposition  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  Webb 
Howard,  Mr.  Newlands,  and  everybody  else  connected  with 
the  company.  Their  methods  of  warfare  are  not  dissimilar 
now  against  the  water  company  to  what  they  were  once 
against  the  railroad.  We  know  that  the  Call  and  Bulletin 
were  then  entirely  disinterested  in  the  matter  of  the  ten 
millions  of  dollars  of  bonds  which  San  Francisco  was  to 
issue  for  the  St.  Louis  road,  and  we  know  these  journals 
were  paid  nothing  by  the  railroad  companies  for  the  sudden 
and  altogether  miraculous  conversion  and  friendship  to  the 
railroads,  because  they  have  said  so,  and  because  they  have 
libeled  the  Chronicle  for  asserting  to  the  contrary.  We  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  present  enmity  of  the 
Chronicle  toward  the  railroads  as  for  the  Bulletin's  and  Call's 
friendly  attitude.  We  remember  when  the  Chronicle  de- 
nounced daily  the  water  company.  We  can  not  now  ex- 
plain why  it  is  so  friendly.  We  remember  the  Alta  Califor- 
nia's frenzied  denunciatiation  of  the  Dutch  Flat  wagon-road. 
The  purpose  of  this  writing  is  not,  however,  to  explain  news- 
paper motives,  nor  account  for  newspaper  tergiversations, 
but  to  suggest  to  each  individual  reader  that  he  must  take 
with  some  grains  of  salt  the  statements  and  opinions  of  all 
journals — weekly  or  daily,  friendly  or  hostile — when  they 
comment  on  any  of  the  great  corporations.  Unseen  agen- 
cies are  at  work.  Unseen  interests  are  exerting  influence  on 
every  side.  And  it  is  only  asserting  that  newspaper  men  are 
human  when  we  declare  that  one  and  all  are  working  for 
their  own  interests.  The  same  motives  that  control  Messrs. 
Fitch,  Pickering,  De  Young,  and  MacCrellish,  are  at  work 
with  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Mr.  Sharon,  and  Peter  Dona- 
hue. Governor  Stanford  and  his  associates  are  no  more 
selfish,  mercenary,  or  tyrannical  than  the  same  amount  of 
wealth  and  power  would  make  the  most  liberal  writer  of  the 
most  liberaljournal  in  America.  There  is  not  a  pawnbroker 
in  all  the  land  more  anxious  for  coin  than  Michael  de 
Young.  Even  Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Post,  is  not  above  the 
love  of  lucre.  The  Recora-  Union  supports  the  railroad.  The 
Bulletin  and  Call  oppose  the  water  company.  The  Chron- 
icle abuses  the  railroads.  The  Alta  advertises  the  auction 
houses.  The  Excluznge  quotes  stocks.  The  political  jour- 
nals advocate  their  respective  parties.  The  Examiner  is 
the  Post  Republican.    The  religious  journals 


advocate  the  creeds  of  their  churches,  and  all  of  them  to 
advance  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  proprietor.  A  journal 
is  printed  from  no  higher  standpoint  than  that  of  personal 
interest.  The  journalistic  writer  is  governed  by  no  other  or 
higher  motive  than  impels  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
preacher,  the  scientist,  or  the  literary  man.  The  world 
works  for  pay.  There  are  exceptions — most  rare — where 
the  Gospel  is  preached  without  compensation.  There  are 
cases — most  rare — where  lawyers  and  doctors  work  without 
hire.  There  are  cases — not  so  rare — where  scientific  and 
literary  men  work  for  the  love  of  it,  or  for  the  after  fame. 
There  are  unselfish  journals,  supported  for  an  idea;  but  they 
are  as  rare  as  water-works  erected  for  the  distribution  of 
free  water,  or  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  freight  or 
passengers  without  cost. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  sudden  expression  of 
aroused  and  indignant  virtue  over  Judge  Allen's  decision  in 
reference  to  the  press.  We  have  often,  while  in  the  theatre, 
observed  that  the  loudest  and  most  clamorous  approval  of  a 
patriotic  or  virtuous  expression  comes  from  the  gallery  gods; 
the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  labor  are  those  who  do  not 
work ;  an  unsuspected  harlot  is  loudest  in  her  denunciation 
of  the  crime  of  concupiscence  in  a  detected  erring  sister ;  and 
we  are  uncharitable  enough  to  believe,  and  sufficiently  daring 
to  assert,  that  the  loudest  blasts  of  indignant  hypocrisy  will 
come  from  that  portion  of  the  press  which  is  the  paid  advocate 
of  some  business  interests.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Bul- 
letin ever  sold  itself  for  coin,  but  we  do  know  that  it  has 
made  sudden  turns  around  short  corners  upon  questions  in 
which  there  was  money.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Call  had 
any  mercenary  views  when  it  encouraged  the  Sand-lot  to  burn 
the  city,  that  it  might  get  the  small  advertisements  of  the 
class  that  was  engaged  in  the  riot.  We  do  not  know  that 
anybody  ever  paid  the  Chronicle  for  anything,  but  it  wears 
the  good  clothes  and  smiling  face  of  one  who  has  not  re- 
sisted temptation  and  been  paid  for  it.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  Alta  ever  borrowed  money  it  did  not  pay,  or  begged 
money  it  did  not  earn.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Sacra- 
mento Record-Union  ever  received  an  honorarium  that  it 
did  not  confess  by  a  printed  admission.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  Post  or  Exchange  ever  received  a  dollar  for  pro- 
moting any  special  interest,  or  that  the  Examiner  was  ever 
subsidized,  or  that  any  of  the  lesser  journals  have  ever  re- 
ceived any  money  for  printing  or  refusing  to  print.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  gravel-miner,  the  League  of  Freedom, 
the  temperance  organizations,  Claus  Spreckels,  or  the 
churches  have  ever  contributed  a  dollar  to  any  newspaper, 
and  of  our  own  personal  knowledge  we  know  of  but  eight 
dollars  ever  paid  by  any  political  party,  national,  State,  or 
city  central  committee,  to  any  journal,  and  that  was  for  an 
advertisement.  Nor  do  we  regard  all  this  as  of  much  im- 
portance, nor  do  we  regard  it  as  anybody's  business  to  know 
these  things.  We  judge  of  a  clergyman,  and  we  estimate 
the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  by  the  earnestness  of  his  teach- 
ings and  the  purity  of  his  private  life.  We  form  our  opinion 
of  lawyer,  doctor,  or  actor  by  his  work,  without  inquiring  as 
to  his  fee,  retainer,  or  salary.  The  journal  should  be  esti- 
mated for  what  it  contains,  and  for  the  strength  and  logic  of 
its  arguments.  Is  it  right  or  wrong  on  public  questions  ? 
Is  it  courageous  or  cowardly  ?  Is  it  just  or  otherwise  ?  May 
it  be  read  with  safety  by  the  young?  Does  it  address  itself 
to  the  reason  and  intelligence  of  the  old?  Is  it  honest,  sin- 
cere, clean,  and  honorable?  Is  it  to  be  relied  upon  in  its 
statements  of  facts?  Is  it  patriotic?  Does  it  favor  good 
government?  Does  it  uphold  the  law?  Does  it  endeavor 
to  guard  property  and  protect  individual  rights?  If  it  is  do- 
ing good  in  the  country;  if  it  is  oftener right  than  wrong;  if, 
in  striking  the  balance,  it  is  accomplishing  more  of  good 
than  evil — then  it  may  be  endured.  If  it  is  a  fawning  syco- 
phant ;  if  it  is  cowardly,  mercenary,  and  insincere ;  if  it  is 
vindictive,  passionate,  and  resentful,  unmindful  of  personal 
interests  or  feelings ;  if  it  is  sensational,  nasty,  and  immoral, 
pandering  to  morbid  and  criminal  appetites;  if  it  stands  in 
awe  of  power,  whether  that  be  the  power  of  corporate  wealth 
or  the  power  of  the  brutal  mob  ;  if  it  is  an  institution  accom- 
plishing more  of  evil  than  good — then  it  is  thus  estimated, 
and  thus  rated,  independently  of  the  men  who  own  it  or 
write  for  it,  or  the  motive  that  controls  it. 


Whenever  the  temperance  question  shall  be  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  preachers  and  teetotalers,  fanatics  and 
fools,  and  turned  over  to  statesmen  and  publicists,  and 
practial,  sensible  men,  who  will  consider  it  as  the  great 
question  of  political  economy,  the  sooner  it  will  make 
progress  in  a  healthful  and  practical  direction.  We  were 
more  than  pleased  when  the  Prohibition  Convention  turned 
out  its  forty  half-temperance  parsons,  and  determined  to 
let  itself  no  longer  be  managed  by  people  who  pray  one 
way  and  vote  another,  who  think  temperance  a  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  at  Wednesday  evening  prayer-meet- 
ings and  not  at  the  polls,  and  who  prate  of  it  as  a  moral 
and  not  a  political  question.  It  is  no  more  a  moral  ques- 
tion— [this  one  of  regulating  the  alcohol  traffic  by  law— 
than  it  is  to  prohibit  crime  by  law.  The  man,  woman, 
or  parson  who  says  that  temperance  ought  not  to  be  car- 
ried into  [politics,  is  no   friend  of  the  temperance   cause. 
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If  we  can  carry  police  and  sanitary  regulations  into  poli- 
tics, why  not  the  regulation  of  the  alcohol  traffic  ?    We  fear 
these   hair-splitting   and    praying   moralists,   and   question 
either  their  sincerity  or  their  sense.     The  liquor  traffic  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  serious  question  that  to-day 
challenges  the  attention  of  government.     It  is  the  great  evil 
of  civilization,  and  it  can  be  no  longer  ignored  by  the  great 
political  parties  or  monopolized  by  those  who  profess  relig- 
ion.    The  wicked  outside  world  that  takes  a  little  "  for  the 
stomach's  sake  "  offers  itself  as  an  ally  in  this  temperance 
crusade,  and  if  its  services  are  not  accepted,  it  will  step  to  the 
front,  and  let  the  non-combatant  moral  suasionists  retire  be- 
hind their  batteries  of  Quaker  guns.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
which  is  neither  pious  nor  teetotal,  says :  "  Directly  and  in- 
"  directly,  this  country  spends  in  the  liquor  traffic  every  year 
"  a  sum  exceeding  half  the  national  debt.    The  cost  of  that 
"  traffic  to  the  country,  direct  and  indirect,  is  greater  than  the 
"  profit  of  all  its  capital  not  invested  in  real  estate.     It  costs 
"  every  year  more  than  our  whole  civil  service,  our  army, 
"  our  navy,  our  Congress,  including  the  river  and  harbor 
"  and  pension  bills,  our  wasteful  local  governments,  and  all 
"  national,  State,  county,  and  local  debts,  besides  all  the 
"  schools  in  the  country.     In  fact,  this  nation  pays  more  for 
"  liquor  than  for  every  function  of  every  kind  of  government. 
"  How  is  a  question  of  that  size  to  be  put  aside  with  a  sneer?" 
The  Sacramento  Record-Union  says  :  "  The  consumption  of 
"  ale  and  beer  last  year  was  about  1 5,000,000  barrels,  the 
"  cost  of  which  to  the  consumers  was  not  less  than  $480,- 
"  000,000.     The  consumption  of  whisky  last  year  was  about 
"  70,000,000  gallons,  the  cost  of  which  to  the  consumers  was 
"  not  less  than  $303,000,000.     Add  a  moderate  estimate  for 
"  wines,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  people  must 
"  have  spent  for  drinks  in  that  one  year  to  exceed  $800,000,- 
"  000  ;  and  the  entire  sum  raised  by  taxes  of  all  kinds — na- 
tional, State,    county,  city,  town,  and    school    district — is 
"  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  census  bureau  to  be  not  more 
"  than  $700,000,000.     Thus  it  appears  that  at  a  very  moder- 
"  ate  estimate  the  country  spends  upon  drink  at  least  $100,- 
"  000,000  more  than  the  whole  system  of  government  costs, 
"  including  education,  police,  and  everything  else."      The 
question  of  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  question  for  tax- 
payers.    Every  person  who  owns  property  in  this  State  is 
interested  in  subjecting  this  business  to  the  control  of  just 
and  reasonable  laws.     The  prohibition  party  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.     It  is  ultra  and  radical ;  all  reformers  who 
are  in  earnest  are  radical  and  ultra.     All  reformers  are  apt 
to  be  fanatical.      Peter  the  Hermit,  who  preached  the  re- 
demption of  the  holy  sepuchre  from  the  infidel  Saracen,  was 
a  fanatic.     Savonarola,  who  would  have  reformed  the  church 
of   the  middle    ages,  was    mad   as    a    march   hare.      John 
Brown,  who  struck  the  first  blow  at  American  slavery,  was 
crazy  as  a  bed-bug.     There  are  serious  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered after  temperance  gets  into  politics.     The  important, 
and  indeed  the  only,  consideration  is  to  first  get  it  there. 
Upon  this  ground  all  can  unite.     Then  will  come  up  a  hun- 
dred matters  of  detail  about  saloons,  and  whom  to  license, 
if  anybody.     When  the  prohibition  question  shall  confront 
the  vine-growing  industry  of  this  State,  then  the  prohibition- 
ists and  total-abstainers  will  be  compelled  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people  that  grapes 
shall  not  be  made  into  wine  by  fermentation,  nor  into  brandy 
by  distillation.     In  the  meantime  statistics  are  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  this  dreadful  curse.  ^  A  very 
thorough  inquiry  has  been  made  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics,  under  authority  from  the  Legislature, 
and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  eighty-four  per  cent,  of 
all  the  crime  and  criminal  expenditure  in  that  State  is  attrib- 
utable directly  to  the  use  of  liquor.     The  Record-Union  esti- 
mates that  "  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the 
"  country  are  incapacitated  for   continuous  work,  or  made 
"  paupers,  by  the  same  evil,  and  that  by  this  means  a  sum 
'•'  of  $200,000,000  is  lost  annually  to  production.     Here,  then, 
"we  have  a  definite  loss  of  $1,000,000,000  annually  caused 
"  by  the  liquor  traffic,  and  yet  we  have  only  so  far  dealt  with 
"  considerations  which  are  capable  of  being  represented  by 
"statistics.     Above  and  beyond  all  such  mere  money  losses 
"  must  be  reckoned  the  appalling  aggregate  of  misery  which 
"  the  abuse  of  intoxicants  produces.     This  can  not  be  meas- 
"  ured  by  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  represents  a  most  insidious, 
"  far-reaching,  and  dreadful  evil."     Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
of  England,  says  that  four-fifths  of  the  crime  that  comes  into 
court  results  from  drink,   for  which  the  Queen's    subjects 
pay  over  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.     Labor  unions, 
trade  leagues,  loan  societies,  savings  banks,  and  all  the  other 
devices  in  aid  of  workingmen  and  women  known  to  organ- 
ized society,  are  insignificant  when  we  consider  this  question 
of  alcoholic  drink.     The  time  has  come  when  the  politician 
standing  at  the  bar  to  drink  his  morning  dram,  the  gentle- 
man over  his  after-dinner  wine,  the  property-owner  who  pays 
the  taxes,  and  the  farmer  who  grows  grain  to  malt,  corn  to 
distill,  and  grapes  to  press,  must  consider  all  these  things  as 
politico-economical  ones  that  well-ordered  governments  can 
no  longer  ignore.  Another  reason  why  "temperance"  must  be 
carried  into  politics  is  the  fact  that  "  whisky''1  is  atready  in 
politics.     The  whisky-dealer,  the  saloon-keeper,  the  lager 
vender,  and  the  distiller  and  brewer,  have  combined  together 


under  the  inapt  name  of  "  League  of  Freedom  "  to  rule  the 
politics  of  this  State.  They  run  primaries,  control  conven- 
tions, dictate  platforms,  elect  law-makers,  choose  judges 
and  executive  officers,  and  keep  the  industrious  tax-paying 
and  property-owning  portion  of  the  community  at  work  to 
support  them  in  idleness,  and  to  maintain  in  prisons,  asy- 
lums, poor-houses,  and  hospitals  the  criminals,  paupers,  and 
unfortunates  whom  by  their  infamous  and  criminal  business 
they  create.  This  is  a  good  year  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
temperance  party  in  California.  It  is  an  off-year  in  politics. 
Votes  are  not  lost  that  are  this  year  thrown  away.  It  is  a 
good  year  to  Vote  for  Doctor  McDonald  for  Governor.  It  is 
a  good  year  for  a  show  of  hands.  When  Governor  Stanford 
first  ran  as  a  Republican  candidate,  he  received  less  than 
twelve  thousand  votes.  Two  years  thereafter  he  was  elected 
Governor  by  a  majority  over  all  over  candidates.  This  is 
the  year  of  roll-call,  and  if  Doctor  McDonald  shall  not  be 
elected  Governor  of  California,  or  Jackson  Temple  and 
Anson  Bronson  be  made  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
James  McM.  Shafter  be  chosen  as  member  of  Congress 
from  the  San  Francisco  District,  and  other  most  respectable 
gentlemen  who  are  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  be  not  rewarded 
with  office,  no  honest  man  will  have  cause  to  regret  that  he 
stood  on  an  honest,  manly  platform,  and  by  his  vote  pro- 
tested against  fraudulent  and  criminal  practices  at  primary 
elections  and  in  convention,  and  asserted  himself  as  the 
champion  of  temperance  reform. 


Michael  O'Connor,  Timothy  Sullivan,  Hugh  J.  Mohun, 
James  Callaghan,  Thomas  Barry,  Edward  Mahony,  E.  J. 
O'Connor,  M.  J.  O'Brian,  C.  H.  McGrevy,  T.  P.  O'Brian,  J. 
J.  Sullivan,  M.  McPike,  Robert  Cochrane,  Michael  O'Con- 
nor, J.  J.  O'Flinn,  Patrick  Gilhooley,  Patrick  O'Rafferty, 
Patrick  McMulligan,  John  Brown,  William  Jones,  and 
Thomas  Smith.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Smith  will  probably 
withdraw,  as  their  names  are  supicious  of  an  objectionable 
nationality  and  unsound  religious  opinions.  Further  com- 
ments upon  the  ticket  must  be  reserved  till  our  next  issue. 
We  expressly  disavow  any  intention  to  question  the  right  of 
the  Pope's  Democratic  Irish  to  run  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  to  nominate  themselves  to  office.  Without  these  states- 
men there  would  be  no  Democratic  party  in  America. 


The  Pope's  Democratic  Irish  in  Municipal  Convention 
assembled  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  states- 
men. One  hundred  and  sixteen  are  Romanists,  ninety-three 
are  Irish  born,  thirteen  are  Irish-American,  thirty-two  are 
saloon-keepers,  bar-tenders,  or  corner-grocers,  thirty-eight 
are  deputies  in  public  offices.  All  want  offices  for  selves  or 
friends.  Not  one  in  five  pays  any  tax.  Not  one  in  ten  pays 
any  considerable  tax,  and  there  is  not  a  representative  real- 
estate  owner,  leading  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  professional 
man  in  the  lot.  Chris  Buckley,  Irish,  and  Johnny  Murphy, 
Irish-American,  run  the  machine.  The  leading  statesmen  of 
the  convention  bear  the  following  names — to  be  read  aloud 
with  proper  emphasis  :  J.  J.  Boyle,  J.  T.  Burns,  Edward  Cas- 
serly,  T.  P.  Corrigan,  J.  J.  Casey,  James  Duffy,  J.  T.  Dono- 
van, Frank  E.  Doran,  Con  Keefe,  James  McLarkey,  James 
J.  Murphy,  Thomas  L.  Murray,  R.  McDonald,  E.  A.  O'Con- 
nor, Dan  Somerville,  M.  J.  Aherne,  Michael  Cannavan, 
E.  F.  Coyle,  John  Cronin,  W.  E.  Dunan,  T.  Farrell,  R.  H. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  J.  Glynn,  John  Heaney,  J.  Hanrahan, 

Thomas    Martin,  McCormick,   Frank   McDonald,  P. 

Murphy,  Robert  O'Neill,  A.  Shehan,  Morris  Sullivan,  J.  Co- 
bine,  C.  Deleharty,  Thomas  Dowling,  James  Devaney,  Will- 
iam Foran,  Michael  Foley,  Daniel  Lenahan,  Joseph  Linehan, 
James  McDermott,  Charles  McCourtney,  Jeremiah  Moriarty, 
James  Reavey,  J.  J.  Ryan,  John  Shehan,  Thomas  Brady, 
Thomas  Cristal,  Patrick  Creighton,  T.  B.  Cunningham,  John 
Devlin,  John  Devauney,  L.  Dunn,  John  Dower,  P.  Enright, 
John  Eagan,  John  Fagan,  J.  M.  Farrell,  Edward  Holihan, 
John  Krehling,  William  Kilday,  James  Mooney,  J.  T.  Mur- 
phy, John  Noonan,  T.  H.  McCann,  C.  O.  O'Connor,  Ed- 
ward Riley,  M.  Scanlon,  L.  J.  Welsh,  Robert  Bragg,  Henry 
Casey,  Hugh  Crummey,  B.  Carlin,  T.  Callan,  William  E.  Con- 
nelly, E.  B.  Deady,  J.  M.  Donlon,  Michael  Harrington,  O. 
Kilcullin,  Patrick  Kelly,  Patrick  Kelly  (2),  T.  F.  Lowney, 
Henry  McGuire,  M.McCaffery,  John  Maholy,  J.  H.  McGin- 
ney,  J.  McCarthy,  E.  H.  McAuliff,  Dan  Moriarty,  C.  Mc- 
Fadden,  Philip  Maguire,  Patrick  Maxwell,  James  C.  Nealon, 
Timothy  Nunan,  William  Ryan,  John  Reddan,  M.  I.  Sulli- 
van, John  Whelen,  S.  C.  Walsh.  The  first  act  of  these 
nominating  statesmen  is  to  provide  from  the  ranks  of  the 
party  a  County  Committee,  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
ability  and  political  standing,  to  which  is  entrusted  the 
management  of  party  offices  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco.  This  position  demands  men  of  the  best  charac- 
ter and  highest  intelligence  and  judgment.  The  following 
are  their  names — to  be  read  aloud  with  proper  emphasis  : 
Charles  Calahan,  M.  McCarthy,  David  Levy,  T.  B.  Corrigan, 
William  Burke,  Patrick  Sullivan,  John  J.  Kenny,  Christopher 
H.  Buckley,  Samuel  Newman,  Max  H.  Fay,  James  J. 
Flaherty,  Michael  Leman,  Michael  J.  Kelly,  John  Welch,  J. 
Rafferty,  James  Buchanan,  John  Flynn,  S.  J.  Burke,  James 
O'Neil,  Thomas  F.  Egan,  Samuel  Shear,  Jeremiah  McCarthy, 
M.  J.  McDonald,  Samuel  McKee,  Dennis  Sheehan,  Phil  F. 
Krause,  T.  O'Brien,  John  J.  Cunningham,  Con  O'Connor, 
James  R.  Corrigan,  E.  F.  McKittrick,  J.  J.  Flynn,  John 
Conless,  John  O'Neil,  Joseph  Quinne,  John  Farrell,  Phil 
Reilly,  Thomas  Sewell,  Hugh  Crummey,  A.  J.  Donovan, 
Charles  A.  Hughes,  John  Whalen,  Jno.  T.  Fogarty.  The 
nominations  for  State  Senators  and  members  of  Assembly 
from  San  Francisco,  are  as  follows — to  be  read  aloud  with 
proper  emphasis  :  Timothy  McCarthy,  Jeremiah  J.  Harrigan 
John  Dougherty,  Martin  Kelley,  William  Cronan,  Frank 
J.  Sullivan,  Timothy  H.  Murphy,  Thomas  Barry,  James 
Callahan,  James  J.  Flinn,  Patrick  Plover,  and  T.  Mc- 
Donald. At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  nominations 
for  the  Senate  and  Assembly  are  not  complete,  but  will  be 
chosen  from  among  the  following  prominent  candidates — 
whose  names  are  to  be  read  aloud  with  proper  emphasis  ; 


The  Democratic  nominations  may  seem  a  surprise  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  inner  workings  of  the  party  machines 
in  San  Francisco.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
Board  of  Education  are  a  seeming  concession  to  the  anti- 
Catholic  sentiment  of  the  community.  The  whole  is  a  cun- 
ning device  of  Jesuitry.  Nearly  all  of  the  thirteen  gentlemen 
nominated  are  either  Romanists  or  of  intimate  Roman  Cath- 
olic connection,  by  birth,  marriage,  or  association.  It  is 
curious  if  accidental.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  are  fairly 
comparable,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  the  Republi- 
can nominees.  From  the  two  tickets  an  excellent  twelve 
could  be  chosen.  Washington  Bartlett  for  mayor  is  a  con- 
cession by  the  machine  to  the  Bulletin.  It  would  not  be 
generous  to  withhold  the  admission  that  all  offices  held  by 
Mr.  Bartlett  have  been  intelligently  and  honestly  adminis- 
tered, and  that  his  life  in  San  Francisco  for  thirty  years  jus- 
tifies entire  confidence  in  him  as  a  municipal  servant  in 
event  of  his  election.  The  hoofs  and  tail  of  the  machine 
serpent  is,  and  will  be,  exhibited  in  the  nominations  for  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  Assembly,  and  in  the  offices  of 
County  Clerk,  Assessor,  Sheriff,  and  Superintendent  of 
Streets.  This  is  where  the  patronage  comes  in.  It  will  be 
less  embarrassing  to  discuss  these  nominations  when  the 
ticket  is  completed  and  may  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The 
defeat  of  Wise  is  a  slap  in  the  face  for  the  Chivalry.  It  is  a 
rap  on  his  political  nob  by  the  Irish  shillalah,  and  we  are 
glad  of  it. 


The  Hon.  James  McM.  Shafter  is  nominated  by  the  tem- 
perance party  for  Congress  in  the  San  Francisco  district. 
This  is  the  best  nomination  made  by  any  party  anywhere  in 
the  State  for  Congress.  There  is  no  Congressional  district - 
in  the  United  States  demanding  a  higher  order  of  talent  to 
fitly  represent  it.  There  is  no  Congressional  district  demand- 
ing such  peculiar  legislation  as  this  city.  There  is  no  dis- 
trict that  has  ever  been  worse  represented.  While  millions 
of  money  have  been  appropriated  from  the  treasury  of  the 
general  government  for  harbors,  rivers,  and  aids  to  com- 
merce, not  a  dollar  has  ever  yet  been  secured  for  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco.  Oakland  harbor  has  had  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Every  sluggish  stream  is  straightened. 
Snags  are  taken  from  navigable  creeks.  The  coast,  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  Petaluma  Creek,  and  Wil- 
mington harbor  all  have  had,  and  can  have,  money  for  their 
improvement  and  protection.  San  Francisco  gets  nothing, 
and  can  get  nothing,  because  her  member  of  Congress  has 
been  a  nobody.  Mr.  Shafter  would  take  his  rank  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  among  its  foremost  and  leading 
members.  He  would  honor  our  city  and  honor  our  State  by 
his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  ability  as  a  statesman 
and  law-maker.  It  would  be  creditable  if  our  citizens 
could  rise  above  party,  and  secure  for  their  representative  in 
Congress  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  James  McM.  Shafter  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be. 

Some  very  young  Republicans  in  the  Eleventh  Ward  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  party  club.  Little  Master  Zion 
seems  to  be  the  prize  infant  of  this  political  baby  show.  He 
introduced  a  series  of  anti-monopoly  resolutions  upon  rail- 
roads and  sugar.  The  resolutions  are  inelegant  in  language, 
impudent  in  tone,  and  inexact  in  statement.  Zion  ought  to 
be  spanked.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  little  boys  having 
their  playmates  come  up  from  San  Jose"  in  their  little  capes 
and  caps,  and  having  a  procession  with  music,  torches,  and 
and  bonfires,  but  they  should  ask  their  parents  to  write  their 
resolutions. 


Mr.  Estee  met  with  another  disappointment  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Grange,  at  Stockton.  His  friends  were  con- 
fident of  his  endorsement  by  that  body.  Not  only  did  he 
not  get  it,  but  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  prohibition 
movement  was  passed — i.  c.,  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic drinks  on  legal  holidays.  This  includes  Sundays,  elec- 
tion days,  Fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  and  such  special  holidays  as  the  Governor 
may  direct. 

The  Ohio  defeat  seems  to  us  at  this  distance  to  be  at- 
tributable to  two  causes  :  An  administration  war  against  the 
Blaine-Garfield  wing  of  the  party,  and  thetemperan<  "nes- 
tion.    Stalwartism  and  beer. 


iO 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  grand  ball  was  given  the  other  day  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place  on  the  French  coast,  to  finish  the  bathing 
season  and  also  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  farewell  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  peculiar  society  for  which  the  place  is  cele- 
brated. Much  curiosity  has  been  excited  by  the  wording  of 
the  invitations  to  this  ball.  They  have  been  distributed  also 
with  great  mystery.  The  card  bore  the  simple  words,  "  Bal 
non  costumi?  with  the  address  and  date  fixed  for  the  festival. 
Many  of  the  representatives  of  golden  youth,  who  had  re- 
ceived invitations,  sped  leagues  innumerable  by  rail  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  fete,  the  designation  of  which  seemed  so 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  The  secret  was  well  kept 
by  the  initiated,  and  when  the  villa,  all  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, appeared  in  sight,  no  outward  solution  of  the  mystery 
was  visible.  The  visitor  was  ushered  through  the  little  gar- 
den to  the  hall,  where,  on  entering,  he  was  rather  taken 
aback  by  the  mode  of  his  reception.  At  the  hall  door  stood, 
on  one  side,  the  bathing  man,  and  on  the  other  the  bathing 
woman  of  baigneur  and  baigneuse,  in  the  weather-worn  cos- 
tume peculiar  to  their  calling  ;  and  as  the  inviti  entered,  at- 
tired in  full  dress  evening  attire,  he  was  seized  by  the  baig- 
neur, and  compelled  to  exchange  his  dress  for  the  bathing 
costume  worn  by  the  habitues.  There  was  nothing  improper 
nor  objectionable  in  the  transformation — the  white  flannel 
drawers  and  knitted  jersey,  the  former  loose  and  wide,  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  broad,  red  woolen  sash — but  the 
ease  and  sans  gene  it  inspired  became  conspicuous  the  mo- 
ment the  ball-room  was  entered.  Here  the  ladies,  who  had 
been  let  into  the  secret  of  the  ball,  were  rivaling  each  other 
in  the  luxe  and  elegance  of  their  bathing  attire,  and  the 
effect  of  the  short  tunic  and  loose  drawers,  in  every  variety 
of  bright-colored  stuffs,  with  the  feet  and  legs  encased  in 
pink  fleshing,  to  imitate  the  bared  limbs  of  real  bathers,  was 
picturesque  to  the  highest  degree.  The  arms  were  bare  to 
the  shoulders,  and  the  variety  of  styles  adopted  for  the  head- 
dress excited  the  greatest  interest.  There  was  the  bathing 
cap  adorned  with  tufts  of  feathers,  and  the  scarlet  handker- 
chiefs a  la  Bordelaise,  and  the  lace  fanchon,  and  the  resille 
in  tinted  shells — all  placed  jauntily  on  the  hair,  which  fell,  in 
its  golden  or  ebon  richness,  over  the  shoulders.  The  effect 
of  this  assemblage  was  peculiar,  as  the  costume  in  no  way 
affected  an  attempt  at  disguise.  The  ladies  who  had  come 
unprovided  with  a  bathing  dress  were  furnished,  by  the  bath- 
man  at  the  door,  with  the  white  or  blue  flannel  costume  made 
upon  the  model  of  those  hired  out  by  the  bathing-women 
belonging  to  the  place.  Needless  to  say  that  the  ball  went 
off  with  the  greatest  entrain  and  hilarity,  and  this  marine 
fete  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  habituis  of  the  most 
fashionable  of  all  the  French  seaside  resorts. 


with  gold  braid,  and  short  skirt  of  darker  hue.  The  Duchesse 
de  Talleyrand,  nke  Castellane,  wears  a  very  simple  short 
dress,  a  waterproof  over  it,  and  a  billycock  hat.  Queen 
Pia  of  Portugal,  wears  a  jacket  and  short  skirt  of  moss-col- 
ored cloth,  white  waistcoat,  and  boots  reaching  to  the  knees." 


It  is  said,  says  an  Eastern  journal,  that  theatre  parties 
are  to  be  the  very  exact  thing  this  season,  but  that  no  party 
will  be  of  the  "too  too"  shade  without  a  supper  after  the 
performance.  This  supper  must  be  given  at  a  restaurant 
and  not  at  a  private  residence.  The  supper  must  be  ordered 
in  advance,  and  served  in  a  private  room  directly  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  company,  all  of  whom  will  be  seated  at  one 
table.  A  supper  of  a  large  party,  scattered  about  in  the 
public  room  of  a  restaurant  at  the  small  tables,  is  voted  bad 
form.  These  parties  must  never  occur  on  Saturday  night, 
principally  to  escape  the  risk  of  touching  upon  Sunday  while 
eating  and  drinking.  The  supper  is  to  be  near  the  theatre, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  walking  to  the  restaurant  if  the 
weather  is  pleasant,  the  carriages  awaiting  them  at  the  door. 
This  provision,  it  is  supposed,  will  prevent  a  useless  delay. 
Another  idea  is  to  have  the  party  photographed  by  the  elec- 
tric light,  but  this  will  not  be  permissible  on  theatre  nights, 
as  It  would  keep  them  too  late. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  ladies'  shoes,  remarks  the 
Hour,  combines  two  different  colors  in  kid  or  morocco. 
When  the  tip  of  the  shoe  is  of  fawn-colored  leather,  the 
heel  is  of  black,  and  vice  versd.  The  shoe  is  cut  very  low 
on  the  instep,  displaying  the  stocking  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  strap  of  fawn-colored  leather  encircles  the  ankle,  attached 
by  a  silver  buckle  with  glittering  points.  Out-door  costumes 
for  autumnal  wear  in  the  country  are  made  of  Scotch  tartan, 
with  gaiters  to  match,  which  protect  the  feet  from  dust  and 
morning  dew.  Steel  crescents  of  various  shades  of  brown  and 
blue  are  worn  on  hats.  A  green  felt,  trimmed  at  one  side 
with  a  huge  bow  of  black  velvet,  attached  by  a  steel  crescent, 
is  very  effective.  To  make  the  hose  of  the  present  moment 
conform  to  the  occupation  of  its  wearer  seems  to  have  been 
the  study  of  the  past  summer.  A  lady  who  proposes  to  pass 
the  day  in  fishing  believes  that  she  can  angle  with  far  greater 
success  should  her  hose  be  impressed  with  the  device  of  a 
sportive  gudgeon  or  a  pliant  eel.  When  the  amusement,  on 
the  contrary,  is  hunting,  foxes'  tails  or  boars'  heads  are  the 
proper  emblems,  worked  in  colored  silk.  The  idle  members 
of  society  who  spend  their  days  in  luxurious  frivolity  pro- 
vide themselves  with  hose  covered  with  myriads  of  butterflies 
hovering  over  a  golden  ladder  which  reposes  on  the  instep. 
One  lady  incurred  the  severe  criticism  of  her  more  logical 
companions  by  making  a  defiant  display  of  a  pair  of  pearl- 
gray  stockings  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  an  acro- 
bat. When  not  dangling  from  a  scarlet  trapeze  in  green 
and  yellow  tights,  the  athlete  in  question  was  bounding  over 
six-barred  gates  in  a  costume  composed  of  every  color  in  the 
rainbow.  The  true  meaning  of  these  wonderful  stockings 
could  never  be  divined,  although  the  most  brilliant  wits  of 
the  day  were  occupied  in  unraveling  the  mystery.  A  new 
invention,  which  has  been  recently  found  useful  in  France 
for  the  hunting  season,  will  scarcely  be  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try. Each  huntsman  is  provided  with  a  little  memorandum- 
book  in  which  he  enters  the  amount  of  game  slain  by  his 
own  dexterous  hand.  Every  species  of  game — bears,  wolves, 
and  birds — are  represented  in  the  book  by  a  little  sketch  at 
the  head  of  each  leaf. 

"  It  is  now  the  fashion  in  France,"  says  Labouchere,  "for 
a  great  many  young  women  to  go  out  shooting  with  their 
husbands.  For  the  benefit  of  my  lady  readers,  I  give  the 
following  description  of  the  costumes  worn  by  some  of  them  : 
The  Duchesse  de  Chartres  and  Comtesse  de  Paris  wear  blue 
serge  sailor  dresses  with  glazed  sailor  hats.  The  Comtesse 
Locka  wears  a  cloth  jacket  of  some  light  color,  trimmed 


In  Louisville,  says  Progress,  the  fashionable  envelopes 
for  ladies'  letters  are  very  large.  The  style  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  Louisville  belle.  It  will  not  be  imitated 
elsewhere — first,  because  the  average  woman  has  a  natural 
liking  for  a  small  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  accompanying  en- 
velope, and,  secondly,  because  fashions  do  not  start  in  Louis- 
ville. 


There  is  no  place,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  now  famous  Garden 
of  Eden,  that  is  capable  of  giving  such  expansiveness  to  a 
desperate  flirtation  as  Mount  Desert — except,  as  I  said,  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  because  I  have  always  had  a  suspicion  that 
Adam  and  Eve  went  about  as  far  in  a  desperate  flirtation  as 
well  conducted  people  could,  without  getting  themselves 
talked  about.  Still,  I  suppose  that  if  you  take  everything 
into  consideration  they  are  partly  to  be  excused.  Yes,  at 
Mount  Desert,  what  you  can't  venture  to  do  under  the  gauzy 
veil  of  a  desperate  flirtation — well,  it  isn't  worth  doing.  You 
can  spend  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  one 
another's  company,  and  if  you  are  not  too  delicate  in  your 
conception  of  those  same  proprieties  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, you  can  utilize  another  hour.  You  can  breakfast  to- 
gether, dine  together,  sup  together;  you  can  pass  the  morning 
together,  the  afternoon  together,  the  evening  together,  in  the 
parlor,  in  the  woods,  in  the  ball-room — and  it's  only  a  des- 
perate flirtation.  Did  I  say  "evening  together"?  Yes,  in- 
deed ;  and  when  the  evening  is  pretty  well  gone,  you  can  go 
out  in  a  boat,  row  to  some  remote  island,  and  pass  half  the 
night  together,  and  some  of  the  morning — and  it  will  only  be 
a  desperate  flirtation.  On  the  hall  steps  you  may  hug,  kiss, 
and  squeeze — and  it  is  only  a  desperate  flirtation.  If  you  go 
yachting,  girls,  by  moonlight,  you  may  talk  love — and,  what 
is  better,  act  it,  if  you  are  only  careful  not  to  thrust  it  in 
people's  faces,  and  you  will  be  laughed  at  as  merely  desper- 
ate flirts.  You  may  go,  boys,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  beau- 
tiful groves,  so  thick  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable,  with  some 
fair-haired  companion  in  a  flannel  dress  and  a  Pompeiian 
red  grosvenor,  eat  aesthetic  sandwiches  with  her,  and  drink 
champagne,  arid  vary  the  proceedings  with  an  occasional 
draught  such  as  that  Adonis  fool  was  forced  to  quaff  from 
Venus's  coral  lips  ;  and  when  you  have  passed  the  day  in  a 
manner  about  as  near  as  may  suit  your  fancy  or  hers,  like 
that  in  which  they  say  it  used  to  be  the  wont  of  Dido  and 
jEneas,  or  He'loise  and  Abelard,  you  may  come  home  arm  in 
arm,  tell  your  friends  that  you  have  been  off  studying  the 
flora  of  the  neighborhood,  or  discussing  some  of  the  fallacies 
of  the  Neo-Kantian  school — and  it  will  only  be  regarded  as 
a  desperate  flirtation,  that's  all.  Anyway,  it  doesn't  matter 
so  much  in  this  world  what  you  do  ;  it's  what  people  talk 
about.  And  that  is  the  reason,  I  suppose — to  revert  to  that 
venerable  instance  I  cited  before — that  Adam  and  Eve  car- 
ried the  thing  so  far  they  didn't  need  to  care  what  people 
said. 

The  very  latest  is  to  adorn  the  paws  of  the  pug  with  silver 
bangles,  and  to  conceal  his  neck  with  an  imitation  linen 
collar  turned  down  at  the  corners  and  fastened  with  a  stud. 
Pugs  of  this  decorated  description  are  often  seen  in  Regent 
Street,  London,  carried  on  the  arm  of  a  strapping  footman, 
while  his  mistress  is  in  some  shop  making  purchases.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  deserves  the  most  praise  for  affording 
the  public  so  edifying  a  spectacle. 


The  London  Figaro  feels  badly  because  the  American 
minister  monopolizes  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Turk  : 
General  Wallace,  the  American  Minister,  is  as  much  in  favor 
as  ever  with  his  imperial  majesty.  A  few  days  ago  he  pre- 
sented his  new  "  letters  of  credence  "  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Porte,  and  last  night  a  dinner  was  given' in  his 
honor  at  Yildiz.  Mrs.  Wallace  was  also  invited,  as  well  as 
Messrs.  Heap  and  Gargulio,  the  Consul-General  and  the 
chief  dragoman.  It  is  very  seldom  now  that  a  lady  is  in- 
vited to  the  imperial  table.  Lady  Dufferin  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived such  an  attention,  although  the  embassador  has  sat 
out  several  state  dinners  at  Yildiz.  As  a  big  Turk  remarked 
to  a  correspondent,  in  reference  to  Lord  Dufferin's  sudden 
flight  to  the  islands  :  "Your  Elchee,  in  telling  the  Porte  that 
he  was  going  away  for  several  days,  and  that  they  might 
send  for  him  if  he  were  really  wanted,  is  paying  the  Palace 
out  for  the  slights  showered  to  his  wife  in  this  dining  busi- 
ness, and  the  cavalier  treatment  he  met  with  on  first  arriving 
at  Constantinople." 

If  dancing  be  one  of  the  qualifications  of  an  embassador, 
then  is  Lord  Dufferin  one  of  the  best  fitted  men  in  that  re- 
spect for  a  diplomatic  career.  He  is  the  most  indefatigable 
dancer  in  a  ball-room,  and  he  invariably  selects  as  his  part- 
ners young  and  pretty  ladies.  "Do  you  know  why  I  was  so 
popular  in  Canada?"  says  his  lordship.  "  I'll  tell  you.  I 
made  a  point  of  dancing  with  every  pretty  girl  I  came  across, 
and  lifting  my  hat  to  every  well-dressed  person." 


The  fishwife's  poke  is  the  novelty  for  little  girls'  wear. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  achieved  glory  already.  A  sweet  cracker 
— biscuit,  she  would  call  it  in  England — has  been  named  for 
her  by  a  gallant  American  manufacturer  of  that  dry  edible, 

and  will  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Langtry  cracker. 

Street  costumes  are   either  very  gay  or  very  sober. A 

great  deal  of  red  will  be  worn  by  little  people. Mrs. 

Langtry  has  done  Rosalind,  and  they  delighted  the  bald 
heads.  They  voted  them  the  most  shapely  since  poor  Neil- 
son. Copper  shades  with  electric  blue  ;  strawberry  red 

with  rifle  green,  and  brown  with  green,  are  the  contrasts  of 

color  favored  for  autumn  toilets. The  newest  fans  are  of 

flat  feathers,  in  all  shades,  with  a  bird's  head  in  the  centre. 
Tan-colored,  long-wristed,  loose  gloves  are  the  first  fa- 
vorites of  fashion. Young  persons  are  emulating  Dioge- 
nes by  going  about  with  diminutive  lanterns  hanging  in  their 

ears. The  Princess  of  Wales  is  made  responsible  for  a 

great  deal  that  is  outre,  and  abominable  in  the  fashions,  but 
she  must  be  demented  to  countenance  this  yellow  lace. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


"  Captain  Mansana  "  is  the  title  of  the  latest  volume  of  stories  that 
Professor  R.  B.  Anderson  has  translated  from  the  Norse  of  Bjbrnstjerne 
Bjbrnson.  It  contains  two  other  stories  also — "  The  Railroad  and  the 
Churchyard,"  and  "Dust."  The  title  story  was  written  in  1873,  just 
after  the  author's  Italian  trip.  The  second  story  is  one  written  in  his 
younger  days,  while  the  third  appeared  in  a  Norwegian  magazine  in 
February  of  this  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
Bjornson  has  just  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  in  print.  The  present  volume  is  the 
last  of  this  writer's  shorter  stories,  and  only  one  long  one  remains  un- 
translated, "  Magnhild,"  which  will  shortly  appear,  and  close  this 
series.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price,  $1. 


The  latest  number  of  the  "  Round  Robin  Series  "  is  "Doctor  Ben." 
It  is  a  well  written  description  of  life  in  a  mad-house — not  the  old-fash- 
ioned mad-house  of  "Valentine  Vox"  or  "Very  Hard  Cash."  but  a 
"  sanitarium,"  managed  by  a  physician  of  sterling  character.  The 
plot  is  simple,  and  hinges  upon  a  maiden's  faithfulness.  Ben  Hollins 
the  hero,  meets  with  an  accident  that  affects  his  brain  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  to  Betty  Hartley.  He  wanders  about  the  village  in  harmless 
madness.  Thomas  Macrae,  the  villain,  endeavors  to  win  Betty's  lqv<\ 
But  she  vows  that  she  will  remain  faithful  to  her  betrothed.  Macrae,  to 
further  his  plans,  has  Ben  abducted  to  Doctor  Patterson's  institute  lor 
the  insane.  This  proves  to  be  the  best  thing  for  Ben,  for  the  doctor 
cures  him.  and  he  is  enabled  to  marry  his  sweetheart.  Meanwhile  Ma- 
crae meets  with  a  fitting  and  violent  death.  Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co. ,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Thompson  has  taken  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  his 
work  on  "  Political  Economy,"  of  which  the  third  edition  now  appears. 
He  has  consulted  many  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
quotes  freely  from  various  authors.  His  object  is  twofold  :  first,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  those  who  desire  to  investigate  the  subject,  but  have  not 
the  time  nor  opportunity  for  deep  research  ;  and  secondly,  as  a  text- 
book for  schools  and  colleges,  where  teachers  desire  to  elucidate  the 
science  with  reference  to  the  national  policy  of  our  government.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  believer  in  protection  as  opposed  to  free-trade.  He 
does  not  attempt — like  the  free-traders — to  reason  from  imaginary  prop- 
ositions and  advance  impracticable  theories,  but  gives  plain  state- 
ments of  historical  facts,  and  then  allows  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 
He  not  only  shows  the  advantage  of  protection,  as  prevalent  among  the 
ancients  and  also  in  the  past  eighteen  centuries,  but  also  convinces  the 
reader,  by  a  review  of  the  English  and  French  commerce  and  trade  for 
the  past  three  decades,  of  the  losses  and  financial  embarrassments  into 
which  their  free-trade  advocates  have  led  them.  The  volume  is  by  no 
means  heavy,  and  will  prove  readable  to  the  veriest  novice.  Pub- 
lished by  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price, 
$1.50. 


"Sylvie's  Betrothed,"  by  Henry  Gr^ville,  has  just  been  translated 
from  the  French  by  Mary  N.  Sherwood.  It  is  a  rather  clever  story, 
and  is  exceptionally  well  translated.  It  relates  the  sorrows  of  four  per- 
sons— two  women  and  two  men.  Sylvie,  the  heroine,  falls  in  love  with 
her  godfather,  M.  Clermont,  a  man  of  forty.  He  is  extremely  fond  of 
his  wife,  and  is  in  turn  much  loved  by  her,  Sylvie's  suitor,  Jacques,  is 
a  protege'  of  Madame  Clermont.  Sylvie  and  Jacques  become  engaged, 
but  Sylvie,  although  loving  him  after  a  fashion,  has  too  strong  a  pas- 
sion for  M.  Clermont,  who,  being  thrown  into  her  company  to  a  great 
extent,  finally  reciprocates.  Sylvie  is  frightened  at  this,  and  repels 
him.  A  mutual  confession  ensues  in  which  the  two  decide  to  subdue 
their  love.  Meantime  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  M.  Clermont's 
neglected  wife  and  Sylvie's  neglected  lover.  These  two  have  a  similar 
denoument ;  an  explanation  is  made,  and  they  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. But  this  condition  of  affairs  is  suddenly  altered  by  the  hus- 
band and  wife  reviving  their  old  affection  for  each  other  with  redoubled 
ardor.  Sylvie  suddenly  finds  that  she  has  never  loved  any  one  but 
Jacques  ;  who,  for  his  part,  says  that  Sylvie  holds  his  undivided  heart. 
Thus  everything  ends  happily.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 


Miscellany  :    The  first  article  of  a  series  on  the  American  poets  has 
been  prepared  by  Monsieur  Leo  Quesnel  for  the  Bibliotheqtie   Univcr- 

selle  de  Revue  Suisse,     Its  subject  is  Longfellow. Monsieur  Erck- 

mann,  the  well  known  literary  partner  of  Monsieur  Chatrian,  has  only 
just  recovered  from  a  most  serious  and  alarming  illness. The  print- 
ing of  the  British  Museum  catalogue,  which  has  been  discussed  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  has  at  last  begun,  but  at  the  rate  which  the 
government  is  providing  for  the  work  the  whole  catalogue  will  not  be  in 
print  lor  forty  years.     The  value  of  such  a  complete  catalogue  can  not 

easily  be  estimated. Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Aldrich  sailed  for  home 

on  September  16th,  from  Liverpool,  aboard  the  Servia. -Longfel- 
low, it  is  reported,  was  never  fully  satisfied  with  his  tragedy  of  "  Michael 
Angelo,"  which  is  shortly  to  be  published.  The  Boston  correspondent 
of  the  American  Bookseller  says  that  the  poet  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  the  tragedy  eight  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tennial of  the  sculptor's  birth. A  little  volume  of  "Aphorisms" 

has  been  translated  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  from  the  German  of  Marie, 
Fisifrau  von  Ebner,  Eschenbach,  and  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co. Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  forthcoming  vol- 
ume of  Emerson's  correspondence  are  from  the  pen  of  John  Sterling. 

Monsieur  Turgeneff  is  much  better — the  happy  change  in  his 

health  being  attributed  in  part  to  the  generous  use  of  milk.  He  no 
longer  needs  hypodermic  injections.  He  is  engaged  upon  a  short  story, 
and  has  lately  written  to  the  Pushkin  society  that  he  expects  to  be  able 

to  attend  their  proposed  reunion  at  St.  Petersburg. The  English 

' '  Folk-Lore  Society  "  has  now  published  three  volumes  of  their  ' '  Rec- 
ord "— "  Notes  on  Folk-Lore  of  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the 
Borders,"  by  William  Henderson;  "Aubrey:  Remains  of  Gentilism 
and  Judaism,"  edited  by  James  Britten,  F.  L.  S.  ;  "  Notes  on  Folk- 
Lore  of  Northeast  Scotland,"  by  the  Reverend  Walter  Gregor.  Many 
ladies  are  members  of  the  society,  which  also  includes  Professor  Max 
Muller,  Mr.  Lang,  and  Mr.  Ralston. 


Announcements:  George  Macdonald  is  writing  a  new  novel.  The 
subjects  of  the  essays  in  his  forthcoming  volume,  "Orts,"  are  as  fol- 
low: "The  Imagination:  its  Functions  and  its  Culture,"  "  A  Sketch 
of  Individual  Development,"  "  St.  George's  Day,  1564,"  "  The  Art  of 
Shakespeare,  as  Revealed  by  Himself."  "The  Elder  Hamlet,"  "On 
Polish,"  "Browning's  'Christmas  Eve,'"  "Essays  on  Some  of  the 
Forms  of  Literature,"  "The  History  and  Heroes  of  Medicine," 
"Wordsworth's  Poetry,"  "True  Christian  Ministering,"  "Shelley," 
"  A  Sermon."  Those  who  do  not  care  to  look  at  the  dictionary  may 
like  to  know  that  the  word   "Orts"  means   "fragments,"  and  that  it 

has  been  used  by  Milton. The  "Legend  of  1804,"  the  sketch 

which  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  written  for  Harper's  Christmas,  deals 
with  the  story  that  in  that  year  Napoleon  made  a  midnight  reconnois- 
sance  at  Dover  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  England.  Mr.  Hardy 
describes  an  English  fisher-lad  as  going  to<leep  on  the  shore,  and  wak- 
ing to  hear  in  the  darkness  n^ar  him  the  muffled  voices  of  Napoleon 

and  his  companions. Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  engaged  in  writing  a 

preface  and  making  selections  from  Herrick's  poems  for  the  beautiful 
volume  which  the  Harpers  intend  to  publish.  Many  of  Herrick's  verses 
besides  those  illustrated  so  charmingly  by  Mr.  Abbey  will  be  included 

in  this  American  tribute  to  the  English  poet  of  a  former  day. Mr. 

Russell,  the  author  of  that  delightful  story  of  the  ocean,  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor,"  has  been  writing  another  entitled  "  The  Sea-Queen." 
The  Harpers  will  publish  it  during  the  winter. Mr.  George  Augus- 
tus Sala  is  preparing  a  volume  on   "  Living  London,"  with  illustrations 

made  by  himself. Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  has  contributed 

to  Harper 'j  Christmas  a  story  of  the  early  days  of  New  England,  en- 
titled  "A  Widow." Miss  McLean,   the  author  of  "Cape  Cod 

Folks" — which  has.  by  the  way,  reached  its  twelfth  thousand — has 
urmen  a  new  novel.  She  has  given  it  the  infelicitous  title  of  "  Tow- 
Head  :  The  Story  of  a  Girl's  Life,"  and  it  will  soon  be  publL-hcd  by  A. 
Williams  &  Co. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


INTAGLIOS. 

[Recently  there  has  appeared  a  volume  of  poems  by  Ren- 
net Rodd,  a  young  Englishman,  who  is  an  apostle  of 
Swinburne,  and  who  dedicates  his  book,  "  Rose  Leaf  and 
Apple  Leaf,"  to  Oscar  Wilde.  This  latter  fact  must  not  be 
counted  against  him,  for  his  verses  are  marked  by  really  ex- 
ceptional powers.  They  have  excited  considerable  attention 
in  England  and  in  the  Eastern  States.  We  give  a  number 
of  his  most  striking  poems.] 

Long  After. 
I  see  your  white  arras  gliding 

In  music  o'er  the  keys  ; 
Long  drooping  lashes  hiding 

A  blue  like  summer  seas  ; 
The  sweet  lips  wide  asunder, 

That  tremble  as  you  sing  ; 
I  could  not  choose  but  wonder, 

You  seemed  so  fair  a  thing. 

For  all  these  long  years  after 

The  dream  has  never  died  ; 
I  still  can  hear  your  laughter, 

Still  see  you  at  my  side. 
One  lily  hiding  under 

The  waves  of  golden  hair  ; 
I  could  not  choose  but  wonder, 

You  were  so  strangely  fair. 

I  keep  the  flower  you  braided 

Among  those  waves  of  gold  ; 
The  leaves  are  sere  and  faded, 

And  like  our  love  grown  old. 
Our  lives  have  lain  asunder. 

The  years  are  long,  and  yet 
I  could  not  choose  but  wonder — 

I  can  not  quite  forget. 

Disillusion, 
Ah  !  what  would  youth  be  doing. 

To  hoist  his  crimson  sails, 
To  leave  the  wood-doves  cooing 

The  song  of  nightingales, 
To  leave  this  woodland  quiet 

For  murmuring  winds  at  strife, 
For  waves  that  foam  and  riot 

About  the  seas  of  life  ? 

From  still  bays  silver  sanded 

Wild  currents  hasten  down, 
To  rocks  where  ships  are  stranded 

And  eddies  where  men  drown. 
Far  out,  by  hilts  surrounded, 

Is  the  golden  haven  gate, 
And  all  beyond  unbounded 

Are  shoreless  seas  of  fate. 

They  steer  for  those  far  highlands 

Across  the  summer  tide, 
And  dream  of  fairy  islands 

Upon  the  farther  side. 
They  only  see  the  sunlight, 

The  flashing  of  gold  bars, 
But  the  other  side  is  moonUght 

And  glimmer  of  pale  stars. 

They  will  not  heed  the  warning 

Blown  back  on  every  wind, 
For  hope  is  born  with  morning, 

The  secret  is  behind. 
Whirled  through  in  wild  confusion 

They  pass  the  narrow  strait 
To  the  sea  of  disillusion 

That  lies  beyond  the  gate. 

After  Heine. 
Beautiful  fisherman's  daughter, 

Steer  in  your  bark  to  the  land  ! 
Come  down  to  me  over  the  water 

And  talk  to  me  hand  in  hand  ! 

Lay  here  on  my  heart  those  tresses, 
For  look,  what  have  you  to  fear 

Who  are  bold  with  the  sea's  caresses 
Every  day  in  the  year  ? 

My  heart  is  at  one  with  the  deep, 
In  its  storm,  in  its  ebb  and  flow, 

And  ah  !  there  are  pearls  asleep 
In  cavernous  depths  below. 

A  Roman  Mirror. 

They  found  it  in  her  hollow  marble  bed, 

There  where  the  numberless  dead  cities  sleep. 
They  found  it  lying  wherethespade  struck  deep — 

A  broken  mirror  by  a  maiden  dead. 

These  things — the  beads  she  wore  about  her  throat 
Alternate  blue  and  amber  all  untied, 
A  lamp  to  light  her  way,  and  on  one  side 

The  toll-man's  pay  to  that  strange  ferry-boaL 

No  trace  to-day  of  what  in  her  was  fair  ! 
Only  the  record  of  long  years  grown  green 
Upon  the  mirror's  lustreless  dead  sheen, 

Grown  dim  at  last,  when  all  else  withered  there. 

Dead,  broken,  lustreless  !     It  keeps  for  me 
One  picture  of  that  immemorial  land, 
*        For  oft  as  I  have  held  thee  in  my  hand 

The.  dull  bronze  brightens,  and  I  dream  to  see 

A  fair  face  gazing  in  thee  wondering  wise. 
And  o'er  one  marble  shoulder  all  the  while 
Strange  lips  that  whisper  till  her  own  lips  smile, 

And  all  the  mirror  laughs  about  her  eyes. 

It  was  well  thought  to  set  thee  there,  so  she 
Might  smooth  the  windy  ripples  of  her  hair 
And  knot  their  tangled  waywardness,  or  ere 

She  stood  before  the  Queen  Persephone. 

And  still  it  may  be  where  the  dead  folk  rest. 
She  holds  a  shadowy  mirror  to  her  eyes, 
And  looks  upon  the  changelessness,  and  sighs 

And  sets  the  dead  land-lilies  in  her  breast. 

At    Lanuvium. 
Spring  grew  to  perfect  summer  in  one  day, 

And  we  lay  there  among  the  vines,  to  gaze 
Where  Circe's  isle  floats  purple,  far  away 
Above  the  golden  haze  ; 

And  on  our  ears  there  seemed  to  rise  and  fall 
The  burden  of  an  old-world  song  we  knew4 
That  sang,  "To-day  is  Neptune's  festival, 
And  we,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

Go  down,  brown-armed  Campagna  maid  of  mine, 

And  bring  again  the  earthen  jar  that  lies 
With  three  years'  dust  above  the.mellow  wine  ; 
And,  while  the  swift  day  dies, 

You  first  shall  sing  a  song  of  waters  blue, 
Paphos  and  Cnidos  in  the  summer  seas, 
And  one  who  guides  her  swan-drawn  chariot  through 

The  white-shored  Cyclades  ; 
And  I  will  take  the  second  turn  of  song, 

Of  floating  tresses  in  the  foam  and  surge 
'   Where  N'-reid  maids  about  the  sea-god  throng  ; 
And  night  shall  have  her  dirge. 
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PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Nervous  Diseases. 


"THE  PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTION 

-*  called  TIIE  PACIFIC  ASYLUM,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1S82,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLAKK,  M.  D. 

References — Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
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In  order  to  advartiio  HOUSE  AND  HOME,  and  floenre  sub- 
scribers promptly,  we  hnva  decided  to  make  the  following  most 
priDcely  and  magnificent  offer  to  onch  and  every  render  ol  this 
paper;  It  is  tlio  common  jiructlre  or  the  po.d  uud  silver  refiner* 
of  England  and  SwiU«rl  md  to  parchns  >  from  the  pawnbrokers  of 
their  respective  conntriei  all  the  pold  andailverwatchea  which 
Dave  boon  unredeemed,  simply  lor  tho  sake  of  the  gold  nod  silver 
cases.  Tho  works  ore  then  sold  to  a  celebrated  watch  firm  who 
havemodeaspiciillv  O  this  busin esi.  lhia  firm  places  the  works 
in  the  hands  of  skilful  workmen,  who  set  to  work  a  .d  put  them  io 
aagfoodcoudillonospos  Ible.  These  works  embrace  every  variety 
o'inovemenK,3ome  of  them  being  very  fine  and  periect  timekeepers. 
Wakaveju&l  purchased  th«  entire  tLxkv:5  OOul  o!  a  bankrupt  con- 
cern of  the  above  described  watches  at  less  than  the  fln>t  cost  of 
the  raw  material. 

On  receipt  of  $1.60.  tho  en1)  script  ion  price  of  HOUSE  AND 
HOME,  and  $1  no  extra  to  pay  Tor  packlnc,  poslnc*,  and  ri'gwter- 
Tnj.w.wiilBendHOUSE  A^D  HOME  for  ono  yc-rtfi'.'  numbers, 
■ndona  of  these  watches,  postpaid,  to  any  B'ldresi  in  the  United 
Jtatea.  WotchuBmnUed(hodiiyirioord<Tlsrecoived.  Tliowsiches 
were  purchased  specially  to  go  with  HOUsE  AND  HOME,  and 
■rill  bo  fain  ir- hod  ony  to  the  subscribers  to  that  publication.  In 
orderto  introduce  it  at  once  wo  mnko  this  unusonl  offer,  which 
could  not  be  made  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  wo  bought  tho 
w:it«hoa  at  one-quarter  cost  of  manufrirture. 

On  receipt  of  60  cents  extra  wo  will  send  our  now  and  elegant 
watch  chain  with  a  whfalle  ctinrm  and  doir  call  nttimh- 
mentr— jnst  the  thing  lor  hunlors  aad  sporting  m.n. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Remember.any  ons  sending  ns  money  for  HOUSE  AND  HOME 
oa  th*  abova  offer,  who  enn  honestly  say  that  thry  aro  not  s&tisfitd 
with  tboir  bargsln, can  havo  their  monoy  cheerfully  reiunded. 

Address  METROPOLITAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

052  Urouuu  ny.  Mow  York  City,  N.  T. 

N.  B-— The  poTinlor  and  beautiful  w-vtely  pnb* 
Mention  known  as  HOUSE  AN  I>  HOME  illustrated 
newspaper,  Ih  one.  of  tbe  bent  una  niowtcleiruiiUy  II- 
lnrtretcd  weekly  ucwspupcM  of  the  duy,  lul  lorfteww. 
Art,  Science,  Fn*blon,  TBliMO.  Poetry,  Clinrrolnir 
etorlea,  Wit  and  Humor,  r*efoI  Kiiowledcc  nnd 
Amuxement  for  every  American  home.  In  fact  n 
pifiiiriiil  lilntory  of  the  world  from  week  to  wcet— 
elieln,  bcmidfaUy  l"ii«tro1«-d  jmrrep-^aaio  6l-j  i-:< 
Harner'4  or  L.cbIIc'b  illustrated  i.ccLiica. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  TALK  ON  SOCIETY. 

A  very  good  authority  has  said  :  "Whatever  is,  is 
right,"  and  though  one  may  fall  to  arguing  as  hotly 
as  one  may  on  politics,  religion,  or  social  ethics,  one 
is  generally  forced  to  conclude  that  the  thing  is  as 
near  right  as  it  can  be  made  to  be  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. "Are  you  going  to  the  ball  this  even- 
ing?" I  asked  Jack,  and  was  startled  at  the  slangy 
sound  the  words  had  as  they  innocently  left  my  lips. 
I  almost  expected  the  usual  queue  of  idiotic  response ; 
but  Jack  contented  himself  with  an  embellished  and 
most  explicit  negative ;  and  then  he  launched  forth 
upon  the  follies,  and  foibles,  and  hollowness  of  soci- 
ety. He  does  this  upon  the  occasion  of  every  leading 
social  event  throughout  the  winter.  He  is  also  given 
to  eloquence  of  this  sort  whenever  news  comes  from 
the  watering  places  in  the  summer.  Take  the  year 
round,  and  the  growing  years  stacked  upon  each 
other,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  expounded  his 
views  very  thoroughly,  yet  society  moves  along  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  without  upheaval.  This  is  dis- 
comfiting to  Jack,  but  inevitable.  "  After  all, "  cries 
Jack,  with  clinching  emphasis,  after  I  have  unsuc- 
cesslully.reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  ball,  "after 
all,  what  is  society?" 

"Society,"  I  remark,  quietly  but  perspicuously,  "is 
the  generic  name  for  that  class  of  people  who,  by 
reason  of  an  excess  of  brains  or  money,  or  a  lucky 
accident  of  birth,  are  upon  the  top  stratum." 

"An  excess  of  money,  yes;  and  the  accident  of 
birth,  yes;  but  I  will  not  admit  to  the  excess  of 
brains." 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  I  say,  kindly,  "don't  be  stupid. 
What  you  say  is  merely  the  echo  of  the  cry  of  the 
masses.  Nowhere  are  brains  so  popular  as  in  soci- 
ety. Wealth,  and  birth,  and  all,  bow  down  before 
them.  When  the  author  has  written  his  successful 
book,  when  the  artist  has  painted  his  great  picture, 
when  the  poet  has  sung  an  appealing  song,  and  the 
sculptor  chiseled  his  masterpiece,  the  doors  of  soci- 
ety the  most  exclusive  are  thrown  wide  open  to  him. 
He  is  the  lion  of  the  hour." 

"So  is  the  rich  man,  when  he  has  accumulated  his 
millions." 

"And  so  he  should  be,"  I  retort ;  "it  does  not  re- 
quire any  great  depth  of  intellect  to  remain  poor, 
nor  is  there  anything  very  meritorious  in  it." 

"My  dear  Betsy,"  says  Jack,  somewhat  loftily, 
"  you  are  wandering  wide  of  the  subject.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  elements  that  compose  society.  It  is 
its  manners  and  feelings  and  exactions  that  I  object 
to." 

"What  are  its  manners,  Jack?" 

"Well,  a— a  cultivated  artificiality,  a  certain  ve- 
neer," says  Jack,  not  quite  readily. 

"Ah,  Jack,"  I  say,  "do  not  cry  out  against  our 
veneer.  In  a  state  of  nature  we  are  unbeautifuL  In 
a  state  of  nature  we  punch  our  neighbor's  head  if  we 
are  angry,  and  do  him  harm  if  we  simply  dislike  him, 
and  when  we  are  pleased  we  manifest  it  with  a  stupid, 
leering  grin,  a  degree  more  odious  than  natural  an- 
ger. The  soft,  high  treble  of  a  cultivated  woman  is 
your  veneer  ;  the  deep-toned  billingsgate  of  the  fish- 
woman  is  nature.  Compare  the  gentle  chasing  smile 
on  the  lips  of  a  high-bred  woman  with  the  wide,  sta- 
tionary grin  of  the  first  Digger  squaw  you  see  at  a 
railroad  station.  Compare  the  cordial  yet  dignified 
reserve  of  a  drawing-room  greeting  with  the  suspi- 
cion and  coldness  you  would  find  in  a  strange  wig- 
wam." 

"Your  argument,  madam,  has  little  weight,  since 
it  flies  to  such  extremes.  I  don't  propose  to  go 
prowling  around  wigwams  to  find  a  state  of  nature. 
There  may  be  some  of  it  left  outside  the  trammeling 
thongs  of  society." 

"  That's  quite  an  imposing  phrase,  Jack,  but  will 
you  tell  me  just  where  the  trammeling  thongs  are 
bound?  You  know  in  democratic  America  we  have 
not  two  directories,  as  in  England,  where  he  who 
runs  may  read  who  is  outside  the  pale  and  who  is  in- 
side. " 

"At  all  events,  they  are  not  at  the  edge  of  good 
manners,"  speaks  Jack,  "and  yet,  after  all,  I  b  eh  eve 
it  is  not  exactly  the  manners  of  society  that  I  object 
to.  I  think  perhaps  the  hollow  and  unreal  feelings  are 
what  make  me  most  aggressive,  and  loth  to  be  one 
of  the  charmed  circle." 

"  What  feelings,  Jack?" 

"  Well,  Betsy,  it  gives  a  man  a  kind  of  a  stranded, 
lonely  feeling  when  he  is  in  one  of  these  glittering 
throngs  to  know  that,  if  he  dropped  out  of  it  by 
violence  or  disaster,  the  gap  which  he  left  would 
be  filled  suddenly  and  completely,  and  never  a  sigh 
given  to  him." 

"Ah,  Jack,"  I  say,  "great  and  good  men  have 
been  dropping  out  of  their  places  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  there  has  been  but  a  ripple  to  signify  their 
loss,  for  there  is  no  one  whose  place  can  not  be 
taken." 

"  Thanks  for  the  implied  disparity,"  says  Jack,  po- 
litely ;  "all  the  same  my  melancholy  thought  is  sure 
to  obtrude  itself  when  I  am  in  the  glittering  halls  of 
pleasure. " 

"  And  will  you  give  no  one  credit  for  more  feeling 
than  shows  upon  the  surface  of  society,  Jack?  We 
are  all  of  one  clay,  whether  we  are  in  society  or  out 
of  it,  and  you  will  always  find  one  in  your  glittering 
throng  ready  to  serve  you,  if  need  be,  as  readily  in 
their  dress-coats  as  if  they  were  in  blue  shirts  and 
buckskin  trappings,  out  on  the  frontier.  These  well- 
dressed,  well-bred,  pleasure-seeking  people  are  not 
standing  about  in  grim,  unassailable  stony-hearted- 
ness,  saying  under  their  breaths  the  prayer  of  Ape- 
mantus  : 

'Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself. 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond 
To  trust  a  man  on  his  oath  or  bond  ; 
Or  a  harlot  for  her  weeping ; 
Or  a  dog  that  seems  a-sleeping  ; 
Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom  ; 
Or  my  friends  if  I  should  need  'em.     Amen." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Betsy.  After  all,  a  man 
is  not  going  to  walk  up  to  you  at  a  brilliant  ball,  and 
offer  to  go  on  your  bond  if  you  should  need  him,  or 
to  secure  your  nomination  for  a  political  office  with- 
out its  costing  you  a  penny." 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  Jack,  it  is  not  the  hollowness 
that  you  object  to." 

"  Well,  no,  Betsy  ;  upon  the  whole  I  think  it  is  its 
exactions  that  would  gall  me  most." 

' '  What  are  its  exactions,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Oh,  party  calls,  and  dress  suits,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,"  spoke  Jack,  uithout  an  instant's  hesitation. 

"  A*i  ]  ck."  !  (HH,  "there  comes  the  truth  at 
Jast.     You  don't  mind  the  glittering  throngs,  and  the 


lights,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  music. 'and  the  pretty 
girls,  and  the  handsome  matrons,  and  the  pretty  ve- 
neer, if  you  were  not  obliged  to  induct  yourself  into 
a  dress  coat.  I  will  make  up  your  unsettled  mind  for 
you.  It  is  merely  the  physical  discomfort  of  it  that 
you  object  to,  Jack,  for  you  are  a  man." 

"  Then  you  mil  acknowledge  its  discomfort,  Betsy  ? 
That's  the  first  admission  I  have  had  from  you. " 

"Ah,  yes,  Jack  ;  so  much  I  will  allow,  for  its  dis- 
comfort is  unspeakable.  To  get  into  the  swim  is  to 
be  at  once  infected  with  a  moral  malaria,  unless,  in- 
deed, one  be  a  leader  ;  and  even  the  leaders  do  not 
sleep  upon  thornless  rose  pillows.  There  is  a  never- 
ending  rush  and  hurry,  with  never  a  pause  by  the 
wayside  for  a  bit  of  rest  ;  a  ceaseless  striving  to  catch 
up  with  something — one  never  knows  quite  what.  A 
constant  going  nowhither  ;  a  nervous  tension,  which 
makes  life  a  rack  after  the  first  flush  of  youth  is 
past.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  delight  of  a  young 
girl  in  her  first  season,  or  her  second,  or  her  third. 
Her  pulses,  bounding  with  youth  and  health,  keep 
time  naturally  with  the  throbbing  music  and  tripping 
feet.  It  is  all  fairy-land,  through  whose  haze  she 
peeps  at  the  mystic  future,  and  it  is  all  new.  But 
what  charm  has  the  scene  for  the  gray-haired  matron, 
surely  grown  weary  with  the  ceaseless  round — and 
in  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  more  monotonous 
than  the  round  of  pleasure.  It  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
stant* meeting  of  the  same  people,  a  constant  ex- 
change of  the  same  vapid  commonplaces.  And  yet 
what  is  one  to  do?  It  would  be  a  little  alarming  to 
be  approached  by  some  one  in  the  ball-room,  and 
asked  if  one  accepted  the  Trinity,  as  Beecher  does, 
without  analysis,  or  a  state  of  future  punishment  as 
mental,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  moral  sensi- 
bility." 

"Stop  to  breathe,  Betsy.  Do  you  know  that  you 
are  contemplating  society  entirely  from  a  ball-room 
stand-point?    There  is  more  in  it  than  that." 

"  I  take  the  ball-room,  Jack,  merely  because  it  is 
the  parade-ground  of  society,  and  it  is  after  all  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  it  all.  Why  do  people  sub- 
mit unshrinkingly  to  the  inexorable  demands  of  so- 
ciety's routine,  before  which  even  physical  infirmity 
will  not  give  way,  but  to  be  in  at  the  ball,  not  to  be 
left  out  when  the  magic  pasteboard  is  distributed,  to 
be  bid  with  the  dear  five  hundred?  People  will  drag 
themselves  to  a  ball  who  must  first  stimulate  them- 
selves with  cordials  to  keep  up.  I  have  seen  them 
there  with  racking  headaches,  and  toothaches,  and 
what  not  else.  Why  were  they  there,  Jack?  There 
could  not  have  been  either  pleasure  or  comfort. 
Now,  tell  me,  what  was  the  underlying  motive?" 

"  My  dear  girl,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you 
have  boldly  switched  over  on  to  my  side  of  the  argu- 
ment? I  started  in  to  rail  against  society,  and  I 
propose  to  have  my  rail  out.  If  you  will  kindly  take 
your  position  on  your  original  pedestal  I  will  resume 
my  argument.  The  woman  with  the  headache,  and 
the  toothache,  and  the  backache,  went  to  the  ball  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  lest  some  one  would  think 
she  was  not  invited." 

"  That's  what  I  was  about  to  say,  Jack." 

"  But  that  is  what  you  have  no  right  to  be  about 
to  say,  madam.     Please  argue  on  your  own  side." 

"  But  I  am  ready  to  say  something  on  either  side, 
Jack.     I  have  pleas  to  put  in  both  ways." 

' '  Then  all  we  have  been  saying  amounts  to  noth- 
ing." 

"Absolutely  nothing.  The  world  will  go  on  as 
before,  and  society  will  not  take  in  a  reef  in  its  sails 
for  us.     Shall  we  go  the  ball,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Well,  a — yes  ;  we  might  as  well  go  and  look  on 
for  a  while." 

"And  will  you  call  all  the  dancing  men  popinjays, 
and  all  the  pretty  girls  snips,  and  all  the  pretty  mar- 
ried women  flirts,  and  think  no  one  has  any  sense 
but  that  fringe  of  miserable  human  beings  who  hang 
around  the  edge  of  the  room  waiting  for  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  go  home  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  dear;  I  shall  do  all  these  things.  I  don't 
care  a  tinker's  expletive  for  going,  unless  I  can  be 
miserable  with  perfect  comfort  to  myself." 

"  Very  well,  then,  Jack,  you  shall  do  as  you  like  ; 
but  why,  since  it  is  all  hollow,  and  void,  and  unsatis- 
fying, why  should  two  humble  people  plunge  them- 
selves into  such  a  vortex  ?  Why  do  we  not  withdraw 
from  this  wicked  world,  and  be  happy  hermits  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  we  are  neither  rich  enough  nor  great 
enough  to  afford  to  be  hermits  comfortably  and  re- 
spectably." 

"  And  when  we  are  rich  and  great,  Jack,  shall  we 
become  hermits?" 

"When  we  are  rich  and  great,  Betsy,  we  shall  go 
the  way  of  all  weak  flesh,  and  become  leaders  of  so- 
ciety." Betsy  B. 

CCL.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 15. 

Tomato  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Baked  Crab. 

Broiled  Beefsteak,  a  la  Bordelaise.    Potato  Croquettes. 

Baked  Bell-peppers.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Mallard  Ducks.         Vegetable  Salad. 

Chocolate   Bavarian    Cream  and   Raspberries. 

Apples,  Pears,  Oranges,  Plums,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  Grapes. 

Chocolate  Bavarian  Cream. — One  pint  of  cream,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  choco- 
late, half  a  package  of  gelatine.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  half 
a  cupful  of  the  milk.  Whip  the  cream  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Scrape  the  chocolate,  and  add  two  tablepoonsfuls  of  sugar 
to  it.  Put  into  a  small  frying-pan  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
hot  water.  Stir  over  a  hot  fire  until  smooth  and  glossy. 
Have  the  remaining  half  cupful  of  milk  boiling.  Stir  the 
chocolate  into  it,  and  add  the  gelatine ;  strain  into  a  tin 
basin  and  add  the  sugar.  Place  the  basin  in  a  pan  of  ice 
water,  and  beat  the  mixture  until  it  begins  to  thicken  ;  then 
add  the  whipped  cream,  and  when  well  mixed  turn  into  a 
mould.     Serve,  when  hard,  with  whipped  cream. 


Obscure    Intimations. 


' '  Home-making  "—Accepted.  Will  shortly  appear. 

"Demona." — You  say  that  since  your  story  was 
objected  to  by  the  Virtue  and  Morality  Editor  you 
"are  practicing,  with  some  old  Argonauts  for 
samples,  how  to  say  the  most  wicked  things  imagi- 
nable, in  the  most  innocent  manner  possible. "  Well, 
being  a  woman,  Demona,  you  will  probably  succeed. 
That  portion  of  your  letter  in  which  you  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  Zulano  has  been  submitted  to  him.  Yet 
it  only  brought  a  wan  smile  to  his  features,  which 
smile  at  once  flickered  and  faded  away.     He  says  he 

is  a  Crushed  and  Blighted  Being. The  name  of 

the  book  you  desire  is  "  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Phrases." 

"Vanity  " — Accepted.     Will  shortly  appear. 

' '  The  Two  Gensdarmes  " — A  strong  story  in  por- 
tions, but  too  prolix.  Declined  ;  MS.  awaits  your 
disposal. 

"To  L.  K." — Declined.  Send  it  to  Lulu,  young 
man,  send  it  to  Lulu.  She'll  tell  you  it's  real  vice. 
So  it  is. 


THE    DEATH     OF    AN    ACTRESS. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  beautiful  Russian  actress 
dawned  on  the  Paris  stage.  She  was  ravishingly 
beautiful,  and  soon  became  the  maitresse  en  litre  of 
the  young  and  dissipated  Due  de  Morny.  He  prom- 
ised to  marry  her  when  he  was  old  enough  to  force 
his  mother's  consent,  and  she  believed  his  false  words. 
He  soon  began  to  weary  of  her,  and  went  on  a  trip, 
ostensibly  to  Russia,  but  really  to  dance  attendance 
on  a  Rothschild  heiress  at  Homburg,  whose  hand 
and  fortune  he  wished  to  secure.  The  trusting  Rus- 
sian girl  suddenly  learned  the  truth,  and  on  his  re- 
turn sought  an  interview.  She  came  at  midnight  to 
his  palace,  and  was  denied  admission,  in  accordance 
with  his  previous  orders.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  thus  describes  the  ensuing 
tragedy  :  "She  took  out  her  revolver,  held  it  cocked, 
and  resolutely  passed  on.  The  servants  above  did 
not  attempt  to  repulse  her.  On  his  return  the  duke 
found  her  in  his  smoking-room,  quietly  reading.  He 
and  she  chatted  gayly  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  It  was  2  o'clock  when  he  said  to  her,  care- 
lessly :  '  By  the  by,  I  am  going  back  to  Russia  to 
shoot  with  Prince  Demidoff.  I  shall  stay  there  some 
time.'  '  Do  I  go  with  you?  '  '  No  ;  your  doing  so 
would  be  incompatible  with  your  engagements  at  the 
Francais.  You  have  a  difficult  part  to  learn,  and  all 
future  success  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
you  acquit  yourself  in  it. '  He  went  into  his  bath-room. 
When  he  was  in  the  bath,  Mademoiselle  Feyghine 
came  behind  him,  handed  him  his  cigarette,  and 
said:  'I'm  going  away;  good-night;'  took  his 
head  in  both  her  hands  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead.  In  a  mirror  he  saw  her  take  something 
in  the  adjoining  room  out  of  her  pocket.  Then  he 
heard  a  detonation,  and  saw  her  (in  the  glass)  fall. 
He  jumped  up  and  rushed  to  her  side.  He  saw  that 
she  was  wounded  in  the  chest  and  vomiting  blood. 
At  about  five  o'clock  surgical  aid  was  obtained.  As 
the  position  of  the  ball  was  extremely  awkward,  it 
was  determined  not  to  try  to  extract  it.  When 
the  duke,  who  remained  aloof,  heard  that  his  mis- 
tress could  not  be  removed,  he  looked  at  himself  in 
the  glass  and  said  :  '  Why,  I  appear  twenty  years 
older  than  I  did  to-day.  This  will  never  do.  I  must 
not  let  myself  be  worried  any  more.  Should  any- 
thing untoward  occur,  send  word  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Sesto  [his  mother]  with  whom  I  am  going  to  stay. 
If  Mademoiselle  Feyghine  dies  here,  let  her  corpse 
be  taken  away  directly,  and  let  the  place  be  well 
cleaned.  But,  above  all  things,  don't  let  her  die 
without  fetching  a  priest.'  These  instructions  given 
to  the  butler,  the  most  Christian  duke  got  himself 
shampooed  by  a  valet  to  keep  out  an  eczema.  When 
the  operation  was  got  through  with  he  muffled  up, 
got  into  a  heated  carriage,  and  went  to  his  mother's. 
The  state  of  Mademoiselle  Feyghine  meanwhile  be- 
came more  alarming.  In  the  thirty  hours  during 
which  her  splendid  constitution  fought  with  death 
she  expressed  intense  desire  to  see  the  duke,  and 
was  grieved  when  she  found  he  had  quitted  the  house. 
A  Catholic  priest  came.  Mademoiselle  Feyghine 
told  him  she  was  not  of  his  flock.  She  was  a  Jewess, 
but  had  been  received  as  a  child  into  the  Greek 
Church.  Just  before  her  death  she  fell  into  a  coma- 
tose state  and  frothed  at  the  mouth.  The  fair  face 
was  contracted  and  disfigured  by  suffering.  The 
moment  the  last  breath  was  drawn  a  stretcher  was 
fetched  in  pursuance  to  the  duke's  orders,  and  the 
corpse,  hidden  under  a  sheet  of  black  glazed  calico, 
was  taken  away  from  Monsieur  de  Morny's  residence 
to  the  actress's  villa.  Her  body  was  laid  out  on  a 
bed  painted  blue  and  white,  and  tapestried  with 
chintz.  The  hair,  which  was  bright  blonde  and  curly, 
was  unfastened  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  came  in 
to  lay  out  the  body  and  watch  by  it.  They  placed 
the  head  on  a  lace-edged  pillow  and  garlanded  the 
coverlet  with  tea-roses.  No  trace  of  beauty  remained. 
The  eyes  were  encircled  with  dark,  bistrous  rings. 
The  old  deaf  cook,  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  watch- 
ing a  bell  she  could  not  hear,  threw  wide  open  the 
doors  of  the  house.  Any  one  who  was  moved  by 
curiosity  to  enter  might  do  so.  When  the  duke  as- 
certained that  Mademoiselle  Feyghine's  aunt  would 
not  bear  the  cost  of  the  interment,  he  sent  his  butler 
to  arrange  for  the  funeral.  At  first  the  orders  were 
to  go  on  cheap  sides,  but  they  were  ultimately  re- 
scinded and  a  second-class  hearse  and  twelve  mourn- 
ing coaches  were  ordered.  Gunzberg,  the  Russian 
financier,  Jeanne  Granier,  Perrin  of  the  Francais, 
Got,  and  some  actresses  sent  magnificent  floral 
crowns  and  crosses.  A  crowd  went  to  look  at  the 
body  in  the  little  villa.  Messrs.  Cook,  the  excursion 
agents,  took  their  '  lot '  of  stolid,  staring  cockneys. 
There  were  four  ciiars  a  banc  laflen  with  them. 
Young  ladies  of  McCall's  Mission  and  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  also  slipped  in  to  gaze  on  the  corpse,  and 
to  'improve  the  occasion.'  How  oddly  Parisian  1 
Christian  obsequies  were  given  at  the  Greek  Church, 
a  doctor  having  certified  the  madness  of  la  suicidee. 
De  Morny,  with  crape  on  his  hat,  and  flanked  by 
the  Princes  Murat  and  De  Sagan,  attended  the  fune- 
ral. The  three  walked  in  a  line  behind  Perrin,  who, 
as  manager  of  the  Francais,  was  chief  mourner. 
'  We  three  widowers, '  the  cynical  young  duke  was 
heard  to  say.  He  wanted  to  excuse  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  population  of  Paris  by  dishonoring  the 
memory  of  the  poor  blighted  wildflower  of  the  Rus- 
sian steppes.  It  is  stated  that  he  will  fulfill  next  week 
his  engagement  to  go  and  shoot  with  Prince  Demi- 
doff. All  the  fast  young  men  of  rank  envy  the  duke 
They  count  it  a  prodigious  feather  in  his  cap  for  the 
beautiful  young  actress,  in  despair  at  being  forsaken 
by  him,  to  have  committed  suicide.  He  has  been  in- 
terviewed by  some  journalists,  and  gave  an  account 
of  the  suicide,  which  does  not  tally  with  the  statement 
he  made  before  the  police  commissary.  His  latest 
version  proves  him  a  wretched  creature,  eaten  up 
with  vanity  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  prevarication. 
The  duke  denies  (forgetting  the  depositions  of  his 
servants)  that  Mademoiselle  Feyghine  forced  her  way 
up  on  Sunday  night  to  his  rooms  pistol  in  hand.  She 
was,  he  says,  in  the  habit  of  making  herself  at  home 
with  him,  as  he  was  with  her.  This  is  true  ;  but  the 
rest  is  not.  Monsieur  de  Morneyalso  told  the  inter- 
viewer that  he  wanted  to  give  the  ill-starred  actress 
an  expensive  funeral,  but  was  advised  not  by  the 
Greek  ecclesiastics  of  the  Rue  Dame.  The  pope  of 
the  Russian  church  says  that  he  was  asked  to  cele- 
brate the  obsequies  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible, 
and  that  Mademoiselle  Feyghine  must  have  been  in- 
sane indeed  to  have  killed  herself  for  a  De  Morny. 
She  should  have  been  contented  with  spitting  in  his 
face,"  The  young  duke  is  not  the  sort  of  man  most 
women  admire.  He  is  a  pale,  tow-haired,  emotion- 
less, simpering  fop,  with  little  force  of  character,  and 
less  personal  magnetism.  He  has  hitherto  possessed 
two  claims  to  distinction— an  abhorred  name,  and  a 
washstand  set  (basin,  pitcher,  sponge-bowl,  soap- 
dish,  brush-box,  perfume-flask,  tumbler,  and  hand- 
mirror,)  all  of  solid  £ilver.    To  Ibvac  lie   has  now 


added  a  third  and  greatest — the  death  of  La  Feyghine. 
— on  which  he  plumes  himself  with  ostentatious  ex- 
ultation. He  only  regrets  that  the  doctors  did  not 
extract  the  fatal  bullet,  that  he  might  have  it  mounted 
on  a  breast-pin  to  wear  as  a  trophy  of  his  conquest, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  has  offered  a  reward  to  any 
grave-robber  who  will  secure  it  for  him. 


Interior  Decorations. 
Now  that  the  decorative  art  is  so  interesting 
the  minds  of  all  classes,  any  suggestions  on  the  subject 
can  not  fail  to  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  building, 
and  who  are  furnishing  up  a  home.  And  right  here 
one  might  justly  recommend  a  call  at  Blum's  rooms, 
in  Thurlow  Block,  No.  126  Kearny  Street  This  is 
the  only  place  that  we  know  of  in  the  city  where 
everything  of  the  decorative  description  may  be  found, 
and  where  the  interior  of  a  home  may  be  made  com- 
fortable and  beautiful  with  the  least  trouble  to  the 
purchaser,  who  simply  gives  an  idea  of  what  he  de-' 
sires,  and  what  price  he  is  willing  to  pay,  and  this 
firm  conducts  the  rest  of  the  affair.  Light,  size,  and' 
character  of  a  room  are  the  main  conditions  for  col- 
ors and  forms  used  for  its  fitting  up,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  carpet,  color  and  style  of  walls  and 
ceiling,  as  well  as  curtains  and  principal  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, be  selected  at  one  time.  To  make  such  a  se- 
lection judiciously  requires  not  only  natural  taste,  but 
also  study  and  experience,  owing  to  the  fact  that  car- 
pets, damasks,  and  especially  wall-paper,  when  in 
combination,  assume  a  very  different  effect  from  what 
one  would  expect  when  seen  in  the  piece.  Conse- 
quently, it  requires  one  who  is  able  to  judge  of  these 
things,  that  no  error  may  occur.  The  choicest  selec- 
tions of  tapestries,  covering  goods,  lace  curtains,  Per- 
sian rugs,  plushes,  Lincrusta- Walton,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  leathers  for  covering  walls,  wood  carpeting, 
stained  glass,  and  in  fact  all  that  is  required  for  this 
work,  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Blum. 


A  lAdy,  formerly  pupil  of  Professor  de 
Filippe,  desires  a  few  more  pupils  in  Spanish  and 
French  ;  teaches  by  the  same  method.  Address  M. 
L.,  box  81,  Oakland,  Cal. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  meets  with  won- 
derful  success  in  all  cases  of  Skin  disease.     Try  it. 


— "Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants,  vermin,  chipmunks.  15c. 

—  We  can  vouch  for  it  that  Hall's  Hair 
Renewer  restores  gray  hair  to  its  youthful  color,  pre- 
vents baldness,  makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  does 
not  stain  the  skin,  and  is  altogether  the  best  known 
remedy  for  all  hair  and  scalp  diseases.  We  there- 
fore take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  Hall's  Hair 
Renewer  to  our  readers 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


— "  Buchupaiba."  Quick,  complete  cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.    At  Druggists. 

—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's,  429  Montgomery, 


HERMAN  RANKEN 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee 

FOB  SUPERVISOR,  TENTH  WARD. 


NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION 

WEBSTER'S . 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY, 

JUST    ISSUED.   • 

SOLD    EXCLUSIVELY    BY    SUBSCRIPTION    ON 
INSTALLMENTS. 

EDWARD  E.  EITEL  A  CO. 

OFFICE,  PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 


TO  BOOK-BUYERS. 


The  library  of  the  late  Br.  J.  P. 
Whitney  has"  been  placed  in  our 
hands,  to  be  sold  WITHOTT  RE- 
SERVE. It  consists  of  Standard 
works  on  History.  Biography.  Sci- 
ence and  General  Literature,  chiefly 
English  editions,  many  of  which  are 
out  of  print  and  very  rare.  The  en- 
tire Library  must  be  sold  during  the 
next  two  weeks,  and  is  offered  at 
very  low  prices,  at 

THE  NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO.. 

23     DUPONT     STREET. 
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iPROHIBITION  HOME  PROTECTION 
T  I  OKE  T. 

For  Governor, 

Dr.  It.  H.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor, 

William  Sims,  of  Yolo  County. 

For  Secretary  of  State, 

M.  C.  Winchester,  of  Sutler  County. 

For  State  Controller, 

D.  K.  Znmwalt,  or  Ylsalla. 

For  State  Treasurer, 

J.  B.  Mullen,  of  Butte  County. 

For  Attorney-General, 

Will  D.  Gould,  of  Los  Angeles. 

For  Surveyor-General, 

E.  K.  Hill,  of  Marysville. 

For  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

IE.  A.  Grant,  of  Woodland. 

For  Clerk  of  Supreme    Court, 

William  Crowliurst,  of  San  Francisco. 

For  Justices  of  Supreme  Court, 

Anson  Bruuson,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Jackson  Temple,  of  Santa  Bosa. 

For  Members  of  Congress, 
-■     At  Large— A.   B.   HOTCHKISS,  of  San  Diego. 
JESSE  YARNELL,  of  Los  Angeles. 
First  District— JAMES  McM.  SHAFTER,  San  Francisco. 
Second  District— J.  L.  COLES,  of  Tuolumne  County. 
ITiird  District— H.  S.   GRAVES,  of  Sutter  County. 
Fourth  District— M.   V.  WRIGHT,  of  San  Bernardino. 

For  State  Board  of  Equalization , 
i.— H.  H.  LUSE,  of  San  Francisco. 
2.— F.  McD.  GREEN,  of  San  Joaquin, 
3.— CHARLES  D.  GREEN,  of  Yolo  County. 
4.— Dr.  JOHN  HALL,  of  Riverside. 

For  Railroad  Commissioners, 
1.— HOWARD  ANDREWS,  of  Sonoma. 
a.— HIRAM  CUMMINGS,  of  San  Francisco. 
3.— A.  D.   BOREN,  of  San  Bernardino. 

Stale  Central  Committee. 
First  District— Col.  G.  Babcock,  C.  H.  Peterson. 
Second  District— Rev.  Geo.  Morris,  Rev.  W.  C.  Stewart. 
Diird  District— Rev.  E.  Cohenhour,  G.  W.  Frazer. 
Fourth  District— Rev.    F.    M.    Featherstun,    Rev.    N.  W. 

Motherai. 
Kl  Large — Mrs.  Emily  P.  Stevens,  of  San  Francisco. 
C.  W.  Pedlar,  of  Santa  Clara. 
Capt.  A.  D.  Wood,  of  San  Francisco. 
Hon.  Joel  Russell,  of  Haywards. 
Rev.  Si.  V.  Wright,  of  Riverside. 
President— Capt.  A.  D.  Wood. 
Secretary — Rev.  Geo.  Morris. 

P.  O.  Box  2237,  San  Francisco. 


"TRALL  SANITARIUM," 

1029  Market  Street,  S.  F. 

A/fRS.  E.  D.  AND  D.  C.  MOORE,  M.D., 

'*■*■*■  do  an  OFFICE  and  FAMILY  PRACTICE;  have 
trained  operators  and  nurses  for  OBSTETRIC  and  other 
mses  confin-d  at  home.  Use  all  approved  remedial  agents, 
ncluding  Massage,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Hot- 
ilr,  Steam,  and  all  useful  Bulks,  Health  Lilt, 
Call  or  send  for  particulars. 


FAM  I  LIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

'PURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

*  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


Hll 


WEST'S  NEW  ELECTBIC 
BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro-. 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
celled all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  other 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
Ul  diseases  'Without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
o  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
■entative  men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Wdress  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco . 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns —  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

OEND  STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
**      AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


J)l 


MEXICAN    COLD    AND     SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place,  of 
msiness,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  nth  day  of  October,  1882,  an  assess- 
nent  (No.  21)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
he  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
a  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  trancisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
iaid  on  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  November, 
882,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
mction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
1  Tuesday,  the  fifth  (5H1)  day  of  December,  1882,  to  pay  the 
lelinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advert-sing 
md  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
C-   L.   McCOV,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  jnst  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze,  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  onr  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE 

31  DUPONT  STREET,  just  opened  with  an  entire  new 
stock  of  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  and 
FANCY  GOODS.  An  elegant  assortment  of  FANCY 
STATIONERY,  LEATHER  GOODS,  ALBUMS,  etc.  Full 
line  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  public  to  visit  tucir 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 

And  inspect  their 


"Which   constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  shown  on  tbie  Coast,  and   which  cannot   be  excelled  for  Variety  and  Beauty  npon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants, 

THE  CALA.  FURNITURE  M'FG  CO.,  320  TO  326  BUSH  ST. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

HAVE  INTRODUCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 


336    KEARNY   STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


fif  E  n**k.   CbIA  P«r  day  at  home.   Samples  worth  $5  free 
ftl*    I  "I    t^*WAridn*ssSTTNS0Nft6».,  Portland,  Mr 


RUPTURE 


Cared.   Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  it  Sun 
704SacSC.,SanI;/an.  C.J. 


B.    COWEK. 


COWEN  &.  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR-KIXG    (HUM  II. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

.Lnrt    Dealers     in     Cents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

lEet.  California  imil  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


■5§5SSS?i3 

J.   W.  EVANS, 

£9  Post   Street,  San  Fraucisco. 


"  Dress    Reform  " 

COKSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (wom  with  or  without 
Straps,)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MRS.  M.  H.  OBER«£CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
33G     Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


^THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name.  No.        Sliares.  A  mount. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $2  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .  37     10,000  4,00000 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   73  200  8000 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   74  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  79     14,995  5,qq8  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  87       6,000 
F.  M.  Pixley.... 


F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....     5 

W.  W.Dodge 6 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee. . .  7 
E.  G.  Waite     8 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11 

Wm.  Sherman 12 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee.  .  13 
R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..  14 
John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16 
M.  Baldridge,  Trustee. ...   17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19 

"Jackson  Hart,  Trustee. ...  20 
R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee.. .  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee. .  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 
Eugene   L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26 

J.  H.  Fish,  Trustee 27 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28 

l\  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 30 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 3r 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32 

Wm.  F.  Flick.. 33 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34 

Wm.   Wilson 35 

Benj.  Teal   36 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee . .  57 
David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60 
Geo.  E.  Barnes,  Trustee..  62 

Wm.  Wilson,    Trustee 63 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee. . .  67 
H.  W.  Ncwbauer,  Trustee  80 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee Si 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85 
Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103 
Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no 
Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104 


995 


not  issued 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


995 


do 

do 


2*495 

j, 000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,500    not  issued 

1,000        do 

2,000        do 

1,000 

500 

500 
1,000 

2,000 

500 

500 
1,000 
I.OOO 
1,000 
I.OOO 


do 
do 


do 
do 
do 

not  issued 
do 


2,400  00 

2  00 
398  00 

2  00 
398  00 

2  00 
998  00 

2  00 
398  00 

2  00 
998  00 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

200 

100 


250 
250 
1,000 
500 
500 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


not  issued 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
issued 
not  issued 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


400  00 
800  00 
400  00 
600  00 
400  00 
800  00 
400  co 
200  00 
200  00 
400  00 
800  00 
200  00 

2l>0   OO 

4OO   OO 

400   OO 

40O   OO 

4OO   OO 

2    OO 

2   OO 

2   OO 

2   OO 

2   OO 

4OO    OO 

4OO   OO 

40O   OO 

4OO   OO 

40O   OO 

1,200  00 

1,200   OO 

400  00 

200  OO 

200  OO 

80  OO 

40  OO 

20  OO 

20  OO 

20  OO 

20  OO 

IOO  OO 

IOO  OO 

400  OO 

200  OO 

200  00 

40  OO 


And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office. 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
day  of  October,  1882.  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


GEO.  G.  SHBEVE  &  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY.  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Serioas  Jar. 
If  Jem  is  the  same  as  Jim, 

And  G  sounds  the  same  as  J, 
Then  between  a  Gem,  and  Jim,  and  Jem, 

What  is  the  difference,  pray  ? 

We  read  about  Gem  Jars, 

Jars  made  for  holding  jam. 
Then,  are  these  Gem  jars  jim  jam  jars  ? 

(Be  calm,  my  mind,  be  calm.) 

Jim-jams  is  a  modified  way 

Of  saying  delirum  trem. ; 
And  the  jars  of  a  fit  of  the  "blues," 

Why,  nothing  can  equal  them. 

So  alter  the  name  at  once, 
Lest  discussion  should  wax  hot, 

And  call  the  Gem  Jam  Jar,  instead. 
The  James  Preserving  Pot. 

But  if  folks  are  opposed  to  this. 

As  many  doubtless  are, 
Then  let  the  jar  have  its  name  in  full. 

As  the  Jim  Jem  Gem  Jam  Jar. 

— Maniacal  Liar. 


Romance  and   Reality. 
Do  you  remember,  dearest  Jane, 

That  bygone  day  in  June 
We  strolled  adown  your  father's  lane 

One  balmy  afternoon? 
And  how  we  on  a  rustic  seat, 

Reclined  among  the  flowers, 
And  there  in  conversation  sweet 

Passed  some  ecstatic  hours, 
Until  the  weary  sun  had  found 

His  usual  western  bunk — 
And  how  that  blasted  bench  broke  down. 

And  sprawled  us  both,  kerchunk  ? 

— Homer  Magee. 

Her  Chin- 
Tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in. 
But  rot  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair  ; 
For,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

— Nora  Perry. 

And  many  a  time  that  little  chin 
He's  heard  from  since,  you  bet  and  win  ! 
And  bonnets  she's  had  for  her  raven  hair, 
And  many  a  time  he's  been  called  a  bear, 
And  now  she  is  throwing  her  ringlets  back, 
And  says  she  sh.dl  have  a  sealskin  sacque! 
—  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

An  Old  Club  Squib. 

If  any  man  loves  comfort,  and  has  little  cash  to  buy 
it,  he 

Should  get  into  a  crowded  club — a  most  select  so- 
ciety— 

While  solitude  and  mutton-cutlets  serve  infelix  uxor, 
he 

May  have  his  club,  like  Hercules,  and  revel  there  in 
luxury. 

Yes,  clubs  knock  taverns  on  the  head.     E'en  Hatch- 
ett's  can't  demolish  "em. 

Joy  grieves  to  see  their  magnitude,  and  Long's  longs 
to  abolish  "em. 

The  Inns  are  out.     Hotels  for  single  men  scarce  keep 
alive  on  it, 

While  none  but  houses  that  are  in  a  family  way  thrive 
on  it. 
'  There's  first  the  Athenasum  Club  ;   so  wise,  there's 
not  a  man  of  it 

That  has  not  sense  enough  for  six — in  fact,  that  is 
the  plan  of  it. 

The  very  waiters  answer  you  with  eloquence  Socrat- 
ical.' 

And  always  place  the  knives  and  forks  in  order  math- 
ematical. 

Then  opposite  the  mental  club  you'll  find  the  regi- 
mental one  — 

A  meeting  made  of  men  of  war,  and  yet  a  very  gentle 
one. 

If  uniform  good  living  please  your  palate,  here's  ex- 
cess of  it, 

Especially  at  private  dinners,  when  they  make  a  mess 
ot  it. 

E'en  Isis  has  a  house  in  town,  and  Cam  abandons 
fur  city ; 

The  Master  now  hings  out  at  the  United  University. 

In  common  room  she  gave  a  rout  (a  novel  freak  to 
hit  upon} 

Where  Masters  gave  the  Mistresses  of  Arts  no  chairs 
to  sit  upon. 

The  Union  Club  is  quite  superb  ;  its  best  apartment 
daily  is 

The  lounge  of  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  beaux, 
cum  multis  aliis. 

At  half-past  six  the  joint  concern  for  eighteen  pence 
is  given  you, 

Half-pints  of  port  are  sent  in  ketchup  bottles  to  en- 
liven you. 

The  Travelers  are  in  Pall  Mall,  and  smoke  cigars  so 
cozily. 

And  dream  they  climb  the  highest  Alps  or  rove  the 
Plains  of  Moselai. 

The  world  for  them  has  nothing  new,  they  have  ex- 
plored all  parts  of  it, 

And  now  they  are  club-footed,  and  they  sit  and  look 
at  charts  of  it. 

The  Orientals,  homeward  bound,  now  seek  their  club 
much  sallower, 

And  while  they  eat  green  fat  they  find  their  own  fat 
growing  yellower. 

Their  soup  is  made  more  savory,  till  bile  to  shadows 
dwindles  'em. 

And  neither  Moore  nor  Savory  with  Seidlitz  draughts 
rekindles  'em. 

Then  there  are  clubs  where  persons  Parliamentary 
preponderate. 

And  clubs  for  men  upon  the  turf  (I  wonder  they  aren't 
under  it)  — 

Clubs  where  the  winning  ways  of  sharper  folks  per- 
vert the  use  of  clubs. 

Where  knaves  will  make  subscribers  cry,    "Egad, 
this  is  the  deuce  of  clubs  !  " 

For  country  squires  the  only  club  in  London  now  is 
Boodle's,  sirs. 

The  Crockford  Club  for  phyful  men,  the  Alfred  Club 
for  noodles,  firs ; 

These  are  the  stages  which  all  men  propose  to  play 
their  parts  upon, 

r  or  clubs  are  what  the  Londoners  have  clearly  set 
their  hearts  upon.  —Tkewton  Hook. 


VEGETABLE  SICILIAN 

MAIB 

ENEWER. 

This  standard  article  is  compounded  with  the  greatest 
care. 

Its  effects  are  as  wonderful  and  satisfactory  as  ever. 

It  restores  Rray  or  faded  hair  to  its  youthful  color. 

It  removes  all  eruptions,  itching  and  dandruff,  and  the 
scalp  by  its  use  becomes  white  and  clean. 

By  its  tonic  properties  it  restores  the  capillary  glands 
to  their  normal  vigor,  preventing  baldness,  and  making  the 
ha:r  grow  thick  and  strong. 

As  a  dressing  nothing  hat  been  found  so  effectual  or  desi- 
rable. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  says 
of  it:  "I  consider  it  the  best  preparation  for  its  intended 
purposes . " 

BUCKINGHAM'S   DYE, 

For  the  "WTiiskers, 

This  elegant  preparation  may  be  relied  on  to  change  the 
color  of  the  beard  from  gray  or  any  other  undesirable  shade 
to  brown  or  black,  at  discretion.  It  is  easily  applied,  being 
in  one  preparation,  and  quickly  and  effectually  produces  a 
permanent  color  which  will  neither  rub  nor  wash  off. 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  DIVIDENDS. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  Co..  Nashua,  N.  H. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  "DRJGGISTS    AND    DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINES. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLDI 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody^feeds  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


he  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
life  ma j' be   alleviated   and   cured.     Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should   purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OC  SELF-PKESERVA- 

TTOX. 
Exhausted   Vitality,  Nervous  and    Physical   Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,    or   Vitality   impaired  by  too  close 
application   to  business,  may  be  restored,    and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m'ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.  Send  now. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OB  SELF-PKESERYA- 

TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OB  SELF-PBESEBYA- 

TIOX, 
Is  a   marvel  of  art  and   beauty,   warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  rending  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  TV.  H.  PABKEB,  M.  D., 

4  Bnlfiacli  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  *  CO. 

TJ/NOLESALE    AXP   RETAIL 

**  dealers  in  Old  London  Pock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brvds  Cltampagne,  Apple 
Tacit  °isco  ArmrV  Cordials.  Lienors,  etc  -!»o  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  andT  tors  ;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers' Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  H.  Sav- 
ugf,  Manager,  to  New  Mfinieimery  Street,  S-   F" 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

fanes 

"A  natural  laxative^supe/  ior to  all 'others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  t/ie  kidney's,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels" 

London  Medical  Record.- 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  IVineglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

JfONE    C£IHU'E   BUT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANOISCO. 


/"HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  10)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un 
paid  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P 


OTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment, (No.  9,)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ot 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Eighteenth  day  of  October,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  79,  Nevada   Block,  No.    309   Montgomery 
Street,    San  Francisco.  CaL 


TT\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

^~^^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Oct.  3,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this- day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  34)  of  Twenty-live  Cents  (25c)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  October  16,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Oct,  io, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Oct.  2,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  46,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Thursday,  October  12,  1882,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

'A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
GBILLOK, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Facultc  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau,    . 

Paris. 

Tamar—  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take, and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VTEW  TREATMENT  BT  INHALA- 
-i-\  tion.  for  Consumption,  As ttinia, 
IJroncailiK,iI>yKpepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralcia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Serrons  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STAJ1KET  A  PALEX,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  express,  ready  for  USE  AT* 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding 
A  gent,  606  Montgomery  streeLSan  Fran-- 
Cisco,  CaL    J£3~  Send  for  FreePampnlets. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  MD  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof   Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

E.    II.   PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  niVVO>.  Agent*., 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 


R    THOMASON,  ^ 

Plaintiff,  I 


Superior  Court- 
Department  No.  io. 
No.  622. 
Order  of  Sale  and  Decree 
of  Lien  and  Sale. 


PATRICK  WARD, 

Defendant.  J 

TINDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  jo,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  State  of  California, 
on  the  23d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above 
entitled  action,  wherein  E.  R.  Thomason,  the  above 
named  plaintiff  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree  of  lien 
and  sale  against  Patrick  Ward,  defendant,  on  the  5th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment  ard 
decree  was,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
corded in  Judgment  Book  1,  of  said  court,  at  page  376, 1 
am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northerly 
line  of  Henry  Street,  distant  one  hundred  feet  easterly  from 
the  northeasterly  comer  of  Henry  and  Castro  streets; 
thence  easterly  along  said  line  of  Henry  Street,  twenty-six 
feet ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  northerly  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  westerly  twenty-six 
feet ;  and  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  to  the  point  of  commencement.  Being  de- 
signated on  said  Assessment  and  Diagram  as  Lot  No.  2. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY.  THE 
THIRTIETH  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  A.  D.  1882,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City 
Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will,  in 
obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and  decree  of  lien  and  sale, 
sell  the  above  described  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy  said  judgment, 
with  interests  and  costs,  etc,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder 
for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States, 

San  Francisco,  October  7,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  C.  Bates,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

October  7,  14,  21,  28. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 


TIMOTHY  NUNAN, 


SAM  SING  et  al., 


^         Superior  Court. 
Plaintiff,        Department  No.  3. 
r  No.   6027. 


I  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 
Defendants.,/      cree  of  Foreclosure. 

TINDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
20th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  Timothy  Nunan,  the  above-named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  judgment  and  decree  of  foreclosure  against 
Sam  Sing,  Sun  Sing,  and  War  Foo,  defendants,  on  the  18th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment  and 
decree  was,  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
corded in  Judgment  Book  2,  of  said  Court,  at  page  178,  I 
am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northwesterly  corner  of  Clay  Street  and 
Waverly  Place ;  running  thence  westerly  along  the  north- 
erly line  of  Clay  Street  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  and  one  and  a 
quarter  (\5£)  inches,  more  or  less,  to  the  east  line  of  Coch- 
rane's  buililng  ;  thence  at  right  angles  northerly  thirty-six 
(36)  feet  four  and  a  quarter  (\%)  inches  ;  thence  at  right 
angles  easterly  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  one  and  a  quarter  (i#) 
inches,  more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  Waverly  Place  ;  and 
thence  southerly,  along  said  line  of  Waverly  Place,  thirty- 
six  (36)  ieet  four  and  a  quarter  (4^)  inches  to  place  of  be- 
ginning. Being  part  of  lot  No.  57  of  the  50-vara  lot  survey. 
Together  with  all  and  stneular  the  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise 
appertaining. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  23d 
day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1882,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  1  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and  de- 
cree of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy 
said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc,  to  the  highest 
and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  September  30,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Sawyer  &  Ball,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

September  30,  October  7,  14,  21. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE— EXECFTIOSi. 

J.   BOAS,   Plaintiff,  )  Justice's  Court, 

vs.  >  No.  13,091. 

CONRAD  HEROLD,   et  al.    )  Execution. 

T  JNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^"^  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Justice's  Court  of  the  City 
and  County  of  ban  Francisco,  State  of  California,  duly  at- 
tested on  the  7th  day  of  September,  A.  D-  1882,  in  the  above 
entitled  action,  wherein  J.  Boas,  the  above  named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  judgment  against  Conrad  Hero'd,  defendant, 
on  the  3d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  for  the  sum  of 
$299.50,  lawful  money  of  the  Urited  States,  with  interest 
thereon  and  custs,  etc,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendant,  Conrad  Herold, 
had  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  iiSs,  the  day  on  which, 
the  hereinafter  described  property  was  duly  levied  upon  in 
the  above  entitled  cause,  or  which  he  may  have  subsequently 
acquired  in  and  to  the  hereinafter  described  property  situ- 
ate, lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Siate  of  (.  alifomia,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Recorder  of  -aid  City  and  County  in  the  name 
of  Conrad  Herold,  and  bounded  and  described  as  follows: 
Commencing  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Welch  Street,  at  a 
point  distant  40  feet  southwesterly  from  the  southerly  corner 
of  Welch  and  Zoe  streets  ;  thence  at  right  angles  southeast- 
erly 40  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  southwesterly  20  feet; 
thence  at  right  angles  southeasterly  40  feet ;  thence  at  right 
angles  southwesterly  20  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  north- 
westerly 80  feet,  to  the  southeasterly  line  of  Welch  Street; 
and  thence  at  right  angles  northeasterly  along  said  south- 
easterly line  of  Welch  Street  40  feet  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning.    Being  part  of  100-vara  lot  No.  163. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  the  16th 
day  of  OCTOBER,  1882,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendant,  Conrad  Herold,  had  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  1882,  the  day  on  which  the  above  prop- 
erty was  duly  levied  upon,  as  aforesaid,  or  which  he  may 
have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the  above  described 
property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  for  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States.  JOHN   SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Jos.   Rosenthal,  Arty  for  Pl'ff. 

San  Franxisco,  September  23,  1882. 
2^-10-7-14 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETOX  &  SOX, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


6  H  d  a  week  in  your  own  town 

$©0  Addrw*  H.  HALLETT  &  Co.,  Portland 


Terms  and  $5  outfit  frea. 
"    Main*. 


I 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C  !•  Ki  JcCii 

Schedule  Time,  Monday,  May  13,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LEAVE 
FOR 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
FROM 

9.3O  A.  M 

. .  Anrioch  and  Martinez 

2.40  P.  M. 

*4_<x>  P.  M. 

'                                   

%.30  P.   M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

♦4.30  P.   JI 
9.30  A.  M. 

J  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express 

2.40  P.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

*  12.40  P.  M. 

. . lone 

5.40  P.  M. 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

"             "      (t  Sundays  only) 

J II.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.   M. 

"               "       "      

8.40  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

2.40  P.  U. 



'12.40  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

5.4O  P-   M- 

8.00  A.  M. 

..Niles  and  Haywarus 

5.40  P.  M. 

IO.'  O  A.  M. 



4.10  P.  M. 

3.OO  P.    M. 
5.00  P.   M. 
3.30  P.  M. 

9. 40  A.  M. 
8.40  A.  M. 

((                        u 

6.IO  A.  M. 

.  Redding  and  Red  EInff 

S.40  P.   M. 

}  Sacramento,  }  via  Livermore. . . 

5.40  P,  M. 

J  Colfax,    and  >via  Benicia. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*Io.  IO  A.  M. 

*4.00  P.   51, 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. . . 

*6.00  A.M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.    M. 
8  OO  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M, 
3-30  P.    M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 
9.40  A.  M. 
7.40  P.  M. 
2.4O  P.  M. 
til. 40  A.  M. 

4.CO  P.  M. 
*4-3°  **-  M- 

.       "       

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
•4.30  P  M. 
•8.00  A.  M. 

11*40  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

*7-  40  P.  M 

RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing    Monday,    April    io,    1882,    and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  ITownsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


8.30  A.  M. 
19.30  A.  M. 
10.40  a.  m. 
*3-30  p.  m. 

4.25  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  P.  M. 


8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M 
*3.30  P.  M 

4.25  P.  M 


IO.4O  A. 


DESTINATION. 


.  San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
. .  ■  Principal  Way  Stations. .   j 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Salinas 


6.40  A.  M. 
*8.io   A.  M, 

9.03  A.  M. 
I0.02  A.  M. 
"3.36    P.   M. 

t4-59  P-  M. 
6.00  P.  u. 

t8.i5  p  m. 


9  03  A.  JL 
*  I0.O2  A.  M. 

*3-36  P.  M. 

6.00    P.    M. 
IS.Ij    P.    M. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE     &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


7  HE   NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $$,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


*I0.02   A.  M 
6.00    P.    M. 


IO.4O 

'  >-  :■■■=> 


ti\{- 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


10.40  A.  M. 
•3.30  P.  M. 


I  M 
f  Jo 


onterey,  Watson  \ille.  Camp  1     „ 
Goodall,   Aptos,    Camp    San  \ '    u 
ose.  Sequel,  and  Santa  Cruz  J 


6  00 


10.40A.M.  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations-.  I      6.00  p.  j 


*Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "El  Paso"  atAntloch. 


*7-3°>  JS.oo, 
*4-30,  5.00, 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  M6.30,   7.00,  *t7.3o.  8.00,   *tS.3°, 
g.oo,  *to-3o,  10.00,  11. 00,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *T3-30, 
4.00,   "14.30,  5.00,  *t5-3°,  6.00,  *t6.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,    *6.3o,    7-00,    ^7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

g.oo,  t9-30j    10.00,  tto.30,  11.00,  {11.30,   12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,    5.30,  6.00,    6.30,    7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
•5.30,  6.00,  "*6-3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *3. 32,  -6.02,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,  3,02,  8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,   11.32, 

I2.02,   12.32.  I.02,   I.32,    2. 02.    2.32.     3-02,    3.32,      .02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  602,  6.32,   7-02,    S.03,    9.32,  II.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.21,    '5-51.   6.21,  6.51     7.51, 

8-51,  9-5*1  IO-5*.  "-5I,   12-51,  LSI,  2-51,  3-5i.  4-51,   ^5*. 

6-5t.  7-5*,  9-2i,  IO-5i- 
From  ALAMEDA— *5. is,  "5-45.  6.15,  7.10,    T7.35,  8-*o, 

*t8.35,  g.io,    'tg-35,  10.10,    *fio,35,   11.10,   12.10,    1.10, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10.  "14-35,5-1°,   *t5-35.   6-IQ.  *t6-35.   7-I*», 

**7-35>  9-r5.  10.45- 
From  BERKELEY— *5-45.  *6.i5,  6.45.  *7-*5.  7-45,  -8,15- 

8.45,(9.15.9.45,   tio.15.  10.45,   tu-15.   "-45.  12-45,  1-45- 

2-45.  3-45,  4-15.    4-45.    5-15,  5-45.    6.15,   6.45,   7.45,  9.15. 

'10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45.  *6.is,  6-45.    7-i5,  7-45. 

S.45,  9.45.  10.45,  1.45,  2.45,    3-45,4-45.    *5-i5.  5-45    ""6-I5. 

6-45.  *7-*5-  


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paoace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R_  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  TkL,  Agi. 

t3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.10  A.  M. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^^      1882,  Boats  and  Traios  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.i°. 
tS.is,  *g.20,  tio.15  A.  M.,   ti-io,  *i-35,  t3-45.  *4-5o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo,  ''8.50  A.  M.,  '3.20,  '5.3a, 
t6-3o  P.  M.  '  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—  *8.oo, 
t8.5o,  '10.35,  tn.3oA-  M.,  *2.i5,  T2.20.  +4.25.  '5.25  P.  M. 

(Via  i>aucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-30,  *8.45  A.  M.,  t6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
AORTNERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGEATS— Xew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  .11.  Bolhschild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Craw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Mrin,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
±1-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684.^32  83 


PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


For  SAUCELITOCWeek  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 
From  SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,    g.30  A.    M., 
12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8f*A  A.  M.   Daily,    Sundays   excepted,   (via   Saucelitc 
•Ov     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.     Returning 
arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito  )  5 .00  P .  M. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,    9-i5,  "-'Sj   "5,  3-*5 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10-15,  12.15,2.15,4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days  only. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t, 


-■ 

■■:■ 


■  0 


4-11   4-13  &   4IE     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper, 


Apolln 


marts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"L'Eau  de  Table  des  Reines." 

Le  Ga'ulois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Gractrs,  Druggists,  cf  Mill.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOK  SALE  BV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISOO. 


1»)jj  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
•«>*>  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  -Mills  ar- 
rives in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart 's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey*s  Cove,  and 
Mendocino  City.  


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 

lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. _^ 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency* 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St_. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABDEXS,    MILLS,    MIXES,    AVI)    FIBE 
DEPAKTMEVTS. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GITTA     PERCHA     A.\D     RUBBER 

MAMTACTl'BIXG  COMPACT. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1SS2. 

Arable Tuesday,  October  31st. 

Oceanic Saturday,  November  nth. 

Coptic Thursday,  November  23d. 

Gaelic Saturday,  December  16th. 

Belgic Thursday,  December  28th. 

1SS3.' 

Arable Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

Belglc Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sal« 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


SUNDAY  FXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry..-.  I  Excursion  Train 
8.15  A.  M.  from   San  Quentin  Ferry  J  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco    (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM. 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


FINE 


^TAILORINGS 

Immense   Reductions  at   J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

%%*  TAILORINGS 

Cheapest  House,    J.    S.  HAND'S,  314   Kearny    Street. 

TO  TAILORING!^?' 

J^      I    I   A  MH     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  M AINU,  314    KEARNY    ST. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FUR8. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Ilose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Kubber  llose,  Extra  *'  A"  Kubber  Ilose, 
Bnbber  IIo$e,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  brewers'  Ilose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
ilose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
TAI/YES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

ziS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Snpplies;  also  DruegTSLi'  Glassware. 


cheap-     JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 
wlUda&t  625  Sisth  St,   San  Fraufiiacoj 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  lorThreshing 

Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows,    Steam  Derrick 

Runs  in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 

lighten  winds.  parrn  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 

Entirely  relia-  au,i  Wool  Presses.  Steam  Engines, 

We  in  atonns-     Threshing    Machines,   Wind    Mills, 

Jackson  *   Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.  All 

Truman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

_       SanFraneuco.    market  rates. 

Write  Tor  our  New  Catalogue. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
eiitire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  Ore  and  earthquake  -proof.  It  lias  Qve 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  llgut,and  airy- 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Ulumlnated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hlthertonnknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  rhi<;  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAV10TA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    47*  Two  Uours  Notice. 

-^o^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOSD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^*~  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  St  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

Ji.  GRAT  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKE 

Ml  Baeramrato  Btnet. 
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E.H.  McDonald, 

President. 
SanErancisco> 

Oal. 


.UstaElisIiea 

1863. 

CapitalStScls 
SlQQO.OOOeQC 

'Surplus     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal„  July  I,  18S2. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following    Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150.000  00 

other  Heal  Estate 12,825  35 

Cnited  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

Land  Association  Stock 15.121  55 

1-oans  and  Discounts 1,785.000  20 

Dae  from  Banks 527,279  09 

3Ionej-  on  band 632.365  30 

LIABIUTIES.  83,752.099  09 

Capital  paid  up 81,000,000  00 

Surplus 460.S00  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953.672  80 

Due  Banks 337.*91  09 

Dividends  unpaid . 134  50 

83,752,099  09 

This  Bank  has  ftpecial  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banking  business. 


POWDER 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  ana  Bi-CarlJ.  Sofia 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Newton  Bros.  I  Go. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  "Argonaut," 

From  Tol.  1  to  Tol.  10,  inclusive. 


ANY    ONE    CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 

Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 


718    S4NS0ME    STREET. 


Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Kates. 


LOUIS  BRAVER  MAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to    BRATER5IAN    &   LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FIX E  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HE1QIE   &    LONG,    OP    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

WROYESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TATLOR    &   FARLET   ORGAXS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

of  california. 
Capital, 

Assets,  December  31,  1881,    - 


$750,000 
$1,240,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS   BULL.  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER  PROOF  AND  NON-COMBUSTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON    CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  COS  SOLID  COTTON  BELTINC 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETR1CK  &.  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,  Hose,  Twines— 108-112  Market  and  5-9  California  Streets. 


A    NOVELTY    IN     SAUCE! 


LIME  FRUIT  JUICE  SAUCE. 

H\1>T   TABLE  SAUCE    IX   THE   MARKET  FOR  ROAST  MEATS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  CURRIES, 

GAME,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  above  Sauce  to  the  public  for  not  only  its  wholesome- 
ness,  being  made  from  pure  MONT^liRRAT  (W.  I.  Island)  Lime  Fruit  Juice,  but  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavor,  which  makes  it  superior  to  any  Sauce  ever  offered  in  this  market. 

LOWENTHAL,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  ^^g? £&£%*&. '^  tor 

FOR  SALE  BT  ALL  JOBBERS  AXD  RETAILERS. 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE 


T 


320  ACRES. 

'HIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DE- 

sirable  farms  in  the  State  for  Vineyard  or  Orchard;  sit- 
uated in  the  warm  belt  of  Santa  Clara  County,  six  miles  from 
Santa  Clara,  three  miles  S.E.  from  Mountain  View  Station; 
50  acres  growing  vines;  soil,  gravelly  loam;  can  be  plowed 
at  any  season  of  the  year;  Stevens  Creek  flows  through  the 
entire  length  four  months  in  the  year;  easily  irrigated;  2% 
acres  of  Orchard  in  full  bearing  of  choice  trees;  lame  house, 
8  rooms,  hard  finished;  large  new  bam  >ath  stalls  for  16 
horses;  cow  bam  and  chicken  yard;  entire  place  is  well 
fenced;  large  windmill  with  10,000-gaHon  tank,  and  water- 
pipes  laid  to  barn  at.d  house.  The  climate  is  delightful; 
large  live-oak  trees  in  the  yard  and  scattered  over  the  farm. 
The  land  adjoining  is  being  planted  in  vines,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  best  vineyard  land  in  the  Slate.  Trains  run  to 
Mountain  View  four  times  per  day.  Lands  around  sell  for 
$100  per  acre;  Vineyards  four  years  old  sell  for  5^oo  per 
acre.  Safe,  desirable,  and  profitable  investment.  The 
roads  are  graveled,  and  never  get  muddy.  The  place  is 
desirable  as  a  country  residence.  Will  exchange  for  city 
property,  or  will  sell  for  all  cash,  or  part  cash  and  the  bal- 
ance at  low  rates  of  interest.  Stock  and  implements  will  be 
sold  with  the  farm  if  desired.  Inquire  of  or  address 
I.  J.  TRUMAN, 
327  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 
Shipping  and  CommissionDIerchants 

-'01  and  306  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ths  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


REGl'LAR  REPTBLICAX  XOMIXEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 


From  the  First  District, 


HON.    PAUL   NEUMANN. 


iCH!  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 

We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AITOPHOXE. 

The  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck&  Fletcher's  ink. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  I  se. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
810   BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


X.  B.— Examine  Ilie  cork. 


rb>  A  WEEK.  512  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
~  outfit  free.  Address  TRUF.  &  Co..  Aueusta    Maine 


ABT-PATNTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street* 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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THE    COMET. 


Its  Orbit,  Periodicity,  Identity,  Constitution,  and  Probable  End. 


The  eccentric  visitor  to  our  planetary  domain  which  is 
now  naming  in  the  eastern  heavens  before  daybreak  pre- 
sents features  of  peculiar  interest,  not  only  to  astronomers, 
but  also  to  the  public  at  large.  So  much  conflicting  testi- 
mony has  been  produced  from  so  many  sources  regarding  its 
direction,  its  rate  of  motion,  and  its  identity  with  comets 
which  have  previously  approached  the  sun,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty  for  the  public  mind  to  convince  itself  upon 
these  matters  ;  and  it  is  fain  to  fall  back,  in  a  helpless  sort 
of  way,  upon  the  ancient  mot,  "  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree?"  Still,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  astronomers  to 
expect  that  they  shall  compute  the  elements  of  a  comet's 
orbit  with  perfect  accuracy  from  a  few  initial  observations, 
(though  theoretically  this  can  be  done,)  for  the  reason  that 
their  calculations  must  be  based  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
such  orbit  is  parabolic,  and  corrections  must  subsequently 
be  made  if  it  be  afterward  found  to  be  elliptical.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  weight  of  authority  favors  an  elliptical 
orbit,  with  a  period  of  between  eight  and  nine  years.  Still, 
even  this  hypothesis  must  be  accepted  cumgranosalis,  since 
upon  its  heels  comes  the  question,  what  has  this  comet  been 
doing  during  its  back  periods,  that  it  has  not  been  seen,  and 
its  identity  fixed  and  recognized? 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  into  what  is  fairly  presumable 
regarding  (1)  the  orbit,  (2)  the  periodicity,  (3)  the  identity, 
(4)  the  constitution  of  this  comet,  and  so  arrive  at  some  rea- 
sonable conclusion  regarding  it. 

(1)  The  orbit.  Comets  move  in  orbits  of  three  classes, 
answering  to  the  conic  sections  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola, 
and  the  hyperbola.  Those  which  move  in  an  ellipse  return 
to  the  centre  of  attraction  at  definite  intervals,  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ellipse  ;  while  those  which  move  in 
parabolic  and  hyperbolic  curves  swing  off  into  space,  moving 
ever  onward  till  they  fall  within  the  attraction  of  some  other 
sun. 

In  order  to  make  the  orbit  of  the  present  comet  easily 
comprehensible,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  accompanying 
diagrams. 

Fig.  1  gives  an  idea  of  the  inclination  of  the  comet's  orbit 
to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit.     The  inclination  has  been 


Fig.  i. 

variously  estimated  at  from  170  to  260;  but  either  is  suffi- 
cient to  send  the  comet  far  south  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  therefore  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  In  both  diagrams,  E  represents  the  po- 
sition of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  S  the  position  of  the  sun,  and 
C  C  the  projection  of  the  comers  orbit  upon  space,  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth's  orbit,  whether  viewed  as  in  Fig.  1, 
longitudinally,  or  laterally,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  positions  of  the 
comet,  on  both  sides  of  its  perihelion,  are  indicated  in  the 
figures,  its  motion  being  retrograde — i.  e.,  proceeding  from 
left  to  right  in  the  diagram ;  or  from  southeast  to  southwest, 
as  compared  with  the  course  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  body  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Cruls  at  Rio  Janeiro,  on  September  nth, 
when  it  apparently  occupied  its  left-hand  positions  in  the 
diagrams.  On  or  about  the  17th  of  September  it  passed  its 
perihelion  point,  or  point  of  nearest  approach  to  the  sun, 
when  it  commenced  its  return  journey  into  space,  occupying 
at  the  present  time,  approximately,  the  right-hand  positions 
indicated  in  the  diagrams.  Its  perihelion  distance  is  sur- 
prisingly small,  there  being  only  one  comet — that  of  1S43 — 
which  is  recorded  as  having  passed  within  so  close  a  dis- 
tance to  the  sun.  This  distance  is  estimated  at  Soo.ooo  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  solar  sphere  ;  or,  taking  the  sun's  di- 
ameter at  SS0.000  miles,  less  than  half  that  distance  from 
its  exterior  surface. 

(2)  Its  periodicity,  or  the  time  it  takes  to  execute  one  rev- 
olution. Here  again  we  are  not  yet  justified  in  approaching 
a  definite  conclusion,  though  the  conditions  of  observation 
are  now  so  favorable  that  such  conclusion  will  certainly  be 
reached  before  the  wanderer  recedes  beyond  astronomical 
ken.  There  seems  to  be  ho  doubt  that  its  orbit  is  an  ellipse 
of  comparatively  circumscribed  limits,  though  this  very  fact 
renders  the  absence  of  previous  record  most  mysterious,  and 
leads  us  to  the  very  important,  and  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting, consideration  of  all — namely, 

(3)  The  question  of  identity.  When  comets  are  found  to 
move  in  the  same  plane  and  along  the  same  curves,  and  to 
approach  the  sun  to  nearly  the  same  distance  at  perihelion, 
it  is  very  strong  evidence  of  their  identity.  When  their  gen- 
eral appearance  is  similar  the  testimony  is  strengthened,  and 
when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  these  wandering 
bodies,  and  the  countless  variations  of  path  and  inclination 
in  which  they  are  free  to  move,  it  seems  well  nigh  impossible 
that  any  two  which  fulfill  the  same  conditions  should  not  be 


actually  identical.  The  present  comet  has  been  found  to  re- 
semble two  other  recorded  comets — those  of  1S43  and  1SS0 
— so  closely  in  its  path  and  perihelion  distance  that  several 
eminent  astronomers,  including  Professor  Boss,  of  Albany, 
and  Richard  A.  Procter,  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  three  several  comets  are  identical.  But  in  ad- 
mitting this  fact  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
some  apparently  irreconcilable  incongruities.  From  1843  to 
1SS0  gives  us  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  which,  if  the 
hypothesis  is  available,  falls  at  one  bound  to  somewhat  over 
two  years.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  reconciling  this  in- 
consistency. The  first  is  to  suppose  that  this  comet  has 
made  several  intermediate  returns  to  our  system  between  the 
first-mentioned  two  dates,  but  that,  owing  to  our  position  in 
space  at  the  time  of  such  returns,  its  advent  was  unknown  to 
us.     This  is  a  plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  there  is 
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no  doubt  the  vast  majority  of  comets  do  approach  the  sun 
and  wheel  back  again  into  space  without  ever  becoming  vis- 
ible to  our  gaze.  A  comet  approaching  the  sun  from  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  that  which  the  earth  occu- 
pies at  the  time  of  such  approach  would  have  its  perihelion 
fall  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  its  hither  and  backward 
course  would  fall  within  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  each  interme- 
diate return  was  made  under  such  conditions.  Still,  this 
would  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  lack  of  records  of 
previous  appearances,  for  it  is  stretching  the  privileges  of 
accident  too  much  to  suppose  that  all  the  previous  returns  of 
this  comet  were  made  in  like  manner. 

The  other  hypothesis  on  which  this  comet  could  be  iden- 
tified with  those  of  1S80  and  1843,  demands  that  its  periodi- 
city be  growing  shorter  in  a  startling  ratio  of  geometrical 
progression.  Nor  is  this  theory  so  inconceivable  as  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear.  A  body  which  approaches  the  sun  so 
closely  as  does  this  comet  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  its 
centrifugal  energy.  At  each  successive  approach  the  cen- 
tripetal attraction  is  intensified,  and  thus  it  leaves  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  dominator  at  a  more  acute  angle  of  orbit. 
The  initial  impetus  and  direction  thus  given  exert  an  effect 
over  the  entire  orbit,  and  this  effect  is  discernible  in  a  shorter 
and  more  speedy  return  on  each  successive  occasion.  The 
orbit  of  a  comet  under  such  conditions  would  not  form  an 
ellipse,  but  a  succession  of  ever-narrowing  eccentric  spirals, 
as  shown  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  3.  Here  the  dark  in- 
terior circle  S  at  the  right  hand  represents  the  sun,  P  the 
perihelion  point  of  the  comet,  and  the  spiral  path  of  the  com- 
et's orbit  follows  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 

This  hypothesis  is  perfectly  tenable,  and  is  endorsed  by 
some  of  our  most  eminent  and  broad-minded  physicists. 
There  is,  of  course,  but  one  termination  to  a  comet  with  a 
path  like  this;  namely,  absorption  into  the  body  of  the  sun. 


Fig.  3. 

At  some  point  in  its  progress,  at  or  near  perihelion,  it  will 
encounter  a  resistance  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  which  even  its 
estimated  speed  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  a  sec- 
ond— nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  our  earth — will  be 
unable  to  withstand,  and  it  will  sink  within  the  atmosphere 
or  luminous  envelope  of  our  flaming  centre  never  to  appear 
again.  A  consideration  of  what  the  probable  result  of  such 
a  catastrophe  would  be  brings  us  to 


(4)  The  constitution  of  the  comet.  This  is  a  subject  still 
involved  in  mystery,  and  one  which  has  baffled  even  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  spectroscope.  Most  comets  consist  of  two 
elements  or  factors,  one  denser,  called  the  nucleus,  the  other 
rarer,  known  as  the  train  or  tail.  Encke's  comet,  a  small 
body  of  short  periodicity,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
merely  appears  as  a  luminous  nebulous  ball  without  either 
nucleus  or  tail,  but  the  first  mentioned  conditions  are  most 
commonly  fulfilled  in  kind,  though  displaying  as  great  eccen- 
tricity in  form  as  in  orbit.  The  most  generally  approved 
theory  of  cometary  constitution  is  that  these  bodies  consist 
of  metallic  and  gaseous  elements,  identical  with  those  which 
exist  in  all  known  spheres  throughout  space.  There  is  no 
reason  for  doubting — nay,  there  is  every  reason  for  affirming 
— this  theory  of  cometary  composition.  The  spectroscope 
gives  us  the  known  lines  of  several  elements,  and  everything 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nucleus,  at  all  events,  of  a 
comet  consists  of  metals  and  gases  in  a  state  of  high  vola- 
tilization. What  may  be  the  constitution  of  the  train  or  tail, 
admits  of  much  greater  latitude  for  speculation.  It  is  natural 
to  infer  that  a  close  approach  to  the  sun  at  perihelion  should 
make  the  elements  composing  the  nucleus  glow  with  a  fierce 
incandescence,  since  it  is  the  nucleus  which  possesses  a  cer- 
tain solidity,  else  it  could  not  possess  the  tnomenlum  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  beyond  the  attractive  influence  of  the  sun. 
But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  ethereal  matter  composing  the 
train  should  be  rendered  luminous  to  its  utmost  extremity 
while  near  the  sun,  and  should  lose  its  radiance  thereafter, 
on  any  recognised  hypothesis  of  dynamics  or  light.  That  this 
matter,  whatever  be  its  composition,  is  extremely  tenuous, 
has  been  proved  by  the  fact  that  stars  shine  through  its  mass 
without  loss  of  brilliancy. 

The  suggestive  circumstance,  that  this  train  usually  points 
directly  away  from  the  sun,  in  a  straight,  or  nearly  straight, 
line,  has  led  to  the  inference  that  the  nucleus  may  act  some- 
what like  the  convex  lens  of  a  magic  lantern,  and  project  the 
light  of  the  sun  upon  an  ulterior  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  nucleus.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive of  a  semi-transparent  convex  nucleus  obeying  a  recog- 
nized law  of  optics,  and  projecting  a  conical  shaft  of  light 
upon  a  receiving  ground  of  atmosphere,  than  to  conceive  of 
a  shaft  of  luminous  vapor  10,000,000  miles  long,  (as  the  train 
of  the  present  comet  at  least  is,)  sweeping  through  a  nearly 
semi-circular  arc,  the  dimensions  of  which  arc  would  give — 
allowing  a  speed  of  370  miles  a  second  for  the  nucleus  while 


Fig.  2. 


rounding  the  sun  for  the  space  of  four  hours — the  enormous 
speed  for  the  extremity  of  the  train  of  32,000,000  miles  in  the 
same  time,  or  8,000,000  an  hour,  133,333  a  minute,  or  2,222 
miles  a  second.  It  is  easier,  we  repeat,  to  conceive  of  a 
shaft  of  light  being  projected  upon  different  portions  of  a 
nebulous  atmosphere  surrounding  a  comet  at  all  points,  than 
to  conceive  of  a  tenuous  body  sweeping  round  through  space 
at  a  speed  which  would  disintegrate  any  forms  of  matter  of 
which  we  have  any  experience.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  com- 
ets have  been  observed  with  two  or  more  tails,  and  with  tails 
curved  in  every  possible  direction,  militate  against  the  sound- 
ness of  such  a  theory,  for  a  nucleus  whose  component  parts 
were  of  varying  degrees  of  density  would  refract  the  solar 
beams  unequally,  and  give  rise  to  such  trains,  or  projections  of 
light.  Varying  density  of  the  nebulous  envelope  itself  would 
produce  the  same  result.  This  hypothesis  will  also  explain 
naturally  the  diminished  radiance  of  the  train  as  it  recedes 
from  the  solar  influence,  and  its  decrease  in  length,  which 
is  not  so  easily  accountable  on  the  grounds  of  the  increasing 
obliquity  which  it  presents  to  us,  as  it  is  by  the  rapid  con- 
densation of  the  nebulous  medium  which  reflects  the  sun's 
rays;  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  comets  only  be- 
come luminous  and  incandescent,  and  their  nebulous  en- 
velopes correspondingly  rare  and  extended,  while  close  to 
the  sun,  while  at  the  aphelion  of  their  orbits  they  are  proba- 
bly nothing  else  than  spheres  of  chilled  metals  and  gases 
traveling  sluggishly  on  through  the  cheerless  blackness  of  a 
thousand-fold  Arctic  night. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  divine  the  result  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe as  the  precipitation  of  a  comet  upon  the  sun,  or  a 
collision  with  our  planet.  The  dynamical  effect  of  such 
events  simply  depends  upon  the  density,  mass,  momentum, 
and  composition  of  the  comet.  The  momentum  of  the  comet 
at  perihelion  is  such  that,  were  its  nucleus  composed  of  solid 
material,  the  shock  of  precipitation  upon  the  sun  would  en- 
gender such  an  amount  of  frictional  heat  as  would  be  felt  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  thesolarsystem.  There  is  every  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  cometary  matter  at  perihelion  is  so 
volatile  and  rare  that  it  would  sink  into  the  vast  solar  fur- 
nace without  any  appreciable  augmentation  of  our  central 
fire.  It  has  even  been  scientifically  suggested  that  hundreds 
of  comets  fall  annually  into  the  sun,  and  go  to  repair  the 
waste  arising  from  the  constant  radiation  of  heat  and  light  into 
space.  A  collision  with  our  planet,  however,  would  depend  f- 
its  results — admitting  the  gaseous  nature  of  a  comet — 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


the  nature  of  the  gases  which  composed  it.  It  is  perfectly  ad- 
missible to  conceive  of  a  comet  whose  principal  element  was 
hydrogen,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  precipitating  upon  our  surface  such  devastating  floods 
of  water  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  higher  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  to  withstand ;  or  of  one  composed 
of  nitrogen,  whose  contact  would  destroy  all  life  from  the 
face  of  the  planet;  or,  say,  carbonic  acid,  which  would  have 
an  equivalent  effect;  or  a  still  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen, 
which  would  refuse  to  combine  with  our  atmosphere  in  the 
proportions  H02,  but  would  doom  us  to  a  fiery  death.  In 
short,  the  possibilities  for  injury  are  as  boundless  as  the 
chances  for  any  such  casualty  are  infinitesimal. 

The  diagram  on  the  preceding  page  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  our  celestial  visitor  during  the  past  few 
days.  Those  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  flaming  shaft  can 
do  so  to  advantage,  in  the  southeast,  on  any  clear  morning 
for  another  week,  from  2:30  a.  M.  till  daybreak. 

Robert  Duncan  Milne. 


Just  now,  says  the  Figaro,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  war, 
by  the  best  available  route  the  London  dailies  have  to  pay 
seven  shillings  and  twopence  per  word  for  their  telegrams. 
The  lowest  average  of  the  daily  papers  is  one  thousand 
pounds  per  week;  and  the  Sta?tda?'d  account  is  probably 
much  higher.  Newspaper  correspondents  can  not  telegraph 
in  "skeleton"  from  the  seat  of  war.  Even  in  full  their  mes- 
sages are  likely  to  be  supervised;  while  a  " skeleton "  tele- 
graph would  stand  no  chance.  In  the  ordinary  way,  "A 
great  battle  is  about  to  be  fought  at  Jericho.  The  general 
has  gone  to  the  front  with  the  brigade  of  guards,"  would  fig- 
ure across  the  wires  as  "great  battle — directly — Jericho — 
general  gone  with  guards,"  thirteen  words  being  saved  out  of 
twenty-two.  But  in  Egypt,  except  from  certain  leading  cen- 
tres, this  is  impossible.  Even  taking  the  "skeletons"  with 
the  full  telegrams,  a  column  of  leaded  messages  in  a  daily 
paper  averages  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Had  the  Egyptian  war  lasted  a  year,  the  total  sum 
spent,  altogether  extra  from  ordinary  expenses,  would  have 
amounted  to  upward  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  War  is  a 
benefit  to  a  rising  paper  which  needs  to  make  its  name,  but 
it  is  a  dead  loss  to  an  established  journal.  Newspaper  man- 
agers have  refused  to  send  some  of  the  best  of  their  long- 
winded  men,  and  have  preferred  to  rely  for  their  war  tele- 
grams on  correspondents  who  porsess  not  only  enterprise 
but  business  tact.  The  leading  provincial  dailies  arrange 
with  the  London  dailies  for  "first  editions."  In  Scotland 
both  the  Glasgow  Herald  and  the  Scotsman  send  engines 
along  the  line  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  very  early 
in  the  morning.  The  Glasgow  Herald  has  the  sight  of  all 
the  Standard  telegrams  as  they  come  in  at  night,  the  Scots- 
ma?i  of  all  the  telegrams  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  These  are 
quoted  to  the  various  newspapers,  but  large  sums  are  paid 
annually  for  an  early  view  of  the  telegrams. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Yanked  to  Eternity. 

Once,  when  a  section  crew  came  down  the  mountain  on 
the  South  Park  road  from  Alpine  Tunnel  to  Buena  Vista,  a 
very  singular  thing  occurred.  Riding  down  a  mountain  on 
a  push-car,  descending  at  the  rate  of  over  two  hundred  feet 
to  the  mile,  means  utter  destruction  unless  the  brake  is  on. 
The  section  crew  referred  to  got  on  at  Hancock,  with  their 
bronzed  and  glowing  hides  as  full  of  arsenic  and  rain-water 
as  they  could  possibly  hold.  Being  recklessly  drunk  they 
enjoyed  the  accelerated  velocity  of  the  car  wonderfully, 
until  the  section  boss  lost  the  brake  off  the  car,  and  then 
there  was  a  slight  feeling  of  anxiety.  The  car  at  last  ac- 
quired a  velocity  like  that  of  a  young  and  frolicsome  bob- 
tailed  comet  turned  loose  in  space.  The  boys  began  to  get 
nervous  at  last,  and  asked  each  other  what  should  be  done. 
There  seemed  to  be  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  shoot 
onward  into  the  golden  presently.  All  at  once  the  section 
boss  thought  of  something.  He  was  drunk,  but  the  deadly 
peril  of  the  moment  suggested  an  idea.  There  was  a  rope 
on  the  car  which  would  do  to  tie  to  something  heavy  and 
cast  off  as  an  anchor.  It  was  decided  to  tie  it  to  some  one 
of  the  crew  and  cast  him  loose  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  who  remained.  It  was  a  glorious  opportunity.  It  was 
a  heroic  thing  to  do.  George  O'Malley,  the  section  boss,  said 
that  he  was  willing  that  Patsy  McBride  should  snatch  the 
laurels  from  outrageous  fortune  and  bind  them  on  his  brow, 
but  Mr.  McBride  said  he  didn't  care  much  for  the  encomi- 
ums of  the  world.  He  hadn't  lost  any  encomiums,  and  didn't 
want  to  trade  his  brains  for  two  dollars'  worth  of  damaged 
laurels.  Ever)'  one  declined.  All  seemed  willing  to  go 
down  into  history  without  any  ten-line  local,  and  wanted 
some  one  else  to  get  the  effulgence.  Finally,  it  was  decided 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Christian  Christianson  was  the 
man  to  tie  to.  He  had  the  asthma  anyhow,  and  life  wasn't 
much  of  an  object  to  him ;  so  they  said  that  although  he  de- 
clined, he  must  take  the  nomination,  as  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  friends.  So  they  tied  the  rope  around  Christian  and 
cast  anchor. 

******** 
The  car  slowed  up,  and  at  last  stopped  still.  The  plan 
had  succeeded.  Five  happy  wives  greeted  their  husbands 
that  night  as  they  returned  from  the  jaws  of  destruction. 
Christian  Christianson  did  not  return.  He  will  never  entirely 
return.  He  has  done  so  partially,  of  course,  but  there  are 
still  missing  fragments  of  him,  and  it  looks  as  though  he 
must  have  lost  his  life. — Bill  Nye, 


"  The  publication  of  a  new  volume  of  sketches  by  Mark 
Twain,"  says  the  Liverpool  Courier,  "  reminds  us  once  more 
of  the  great  vogue  which  such  works  have  obtained  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  few  years.  We  say  of  a  joke:  'How 
thoroughly  American  ! '  but  that  is  because  we  rarely,  if  ever, 
stay  to  reflect  upon  the  extent  to  which  what  is  most  indl 
vidual  in  Yankee  humorists  has.  already  been  anticipated  by 
our  own  writers.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  distinguished 
from  English,  as  a  whole,  by  the  presence  of  certain  qualities 
in  such  a  ratio  as  to  make  Yankee  fun  distinctly  recognizable. 
And  among  these  qualities  is  that  of  irony.  Another  pecul- 
iarity of  Yankee  humorists  is  their  affectation  of  extreme 
simplicity.  Yet  another  peculiarity  of  American  comic 
writers  is  in  the  grimness  of  many  of  their  jokes.  Here,  in 
England,  we  are  careful  to  draw  the  line  at  a  certain  point, 
some  subjects  being  altogether  exempted  from  the  play  of 
wit  and  humor.  We  endeavor  to  amuse  ourselves,  as  the 
poet  has  it,  (  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,'  and  any 
writer  is  severely  censured  who  oversteps  what  we  regard  as 
the  boundaries  of  good  taste.  In  America,  apparently,  they 
have  no  such  boundaries.  Undoubtedly  thisdistance  of  Amer- 
ican humorists  from  the  centre  of  good  breeding  is  one  rea- 
son why  they  are,  on  the  whole,  less  acceptable  in  England 
than  they  used  to  be." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  young  student  of  Jena,  who  had  been  reading  Darwin's 
works,  found  that  they  raised  religious  doubts  in  his  mind. 
They  could  not  fail  to  do  that,  provided  their  philosophy  had 
gained  control  over  him.  Accordingly  the  young  man  wrote 
to  the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  who  replied  as  follows  :  "  Sir,  I  am 
very  busy,  and  am  an  old  man  in  delicate  health,  and  have 
not  time  to  answer  your  questions  fully,  even  assuming  that 
they  are  capable  of  being  answered  at  all.  Science  and 
Christ  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  except  in  as  far 
as  the  habit  of  scientific  investigation  makes  a  man  cautious 
about  accepting  any  proofs.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  revelation  has  ever  been  made.  With 
regard  to  a  future  life,  every  one  must  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  vague  and  contradictory  probabilities.  Wishing 
you  well,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant,  Charles  Darwin." 

"  I  often  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting  a  man,"  says 
Mr.  Beecher;  "not  because  I  have  anything  against  him, 
but  simply  because  I  do  not  feel  like  speaking  to  him.  I 
suppose  all  men  are  this  way."  Yes,  nearly  all  men  are  this 
way,  Mr.  Beecher,  retorts  the  Arkansaw  Traveler;  and  we 
are  glad  that  you  have  mentioned  the  subject,  for  it  gives  us 
a  chance  to  agree  with  a  great  man.  We  sometimes  cross 
the  street  and  climb  a  fence  to  avoid  meeting  a  man,  not  be- 
cause we  have  anything  against  him,  but  because  he  has 
something  against  us — a  bill,  Mr.  Beecher. 

Intermarriage  between  whites  and  blacks  is  a  penitentiary 
offense  in  Texas,  and  those  who  break  the  law  usually  take 
care  that  there  shall  be  no  evidence  of  any  ceremony.  But 
Eldred,  a  Dallas  lawyer,  made  a  public  wedding  on  taking  a 
mulatto  for  a  wife,  and  in  consequence  is  now  in  jail  await- 
ing trial. 

A  sad-eyed  man,  says  Bill  Nye,  the  other  night  fell  out  of 
15  bed  into  the  aisle  of  a  Pullman  car  and  skinned  his  knee. 
e  now  claims  that  he  was  lame  from  his  berth.     When  he 
passes  Carbon  he  will  be  hung  by  request. 


A    Head    on    Him. 

At  the  recent  veteran's  reunion  in  Chicago  was  Theo. 
R.  Davis,  the  artist  of  Harpers  Weekly,  who  was  all  through 
the  war.  There  was  one  of  the  Chicago  veterans  who  some- 
times took  in  a  little  too  much  wet  stuff,  and  who  was  a  little 
excitable  when  full.  The  visiting,  the  music,  the  marching, 
the  cheering,  and  the  excitement  of  the  reunion,  had  made 
him  feel  quite  excited,  and  he  wanted  to  fight  his  battles 
over  again,  but  the  boys  kept  him  quiet,  and  finally  got  him 
to  bed,  and  soon  he  slept  like  a  log.  The  boys  were  in  the 
room  telling  stories,  when  some  one  called  attention  to  the 
sleeping  comrade,  and  in  a  second  an  idea  occurred  to  Davis, 
the  artist.  He  went  to  his  room  and  got  his  water-color 
paint,  and  brushes,  and  some  court-plaster.  Pretty  soon 
the  artist  was  at  work  with  his  soft  camel's-hair  brushes. 
He  first  painted  two  black  eyes,  then  he  painted  a  swelling 
on  one  cheek,  and  on  the  forehead  he  painted  what  looked 
as  though  a  sledge-hammer  had  smashed  in  the  skull,  and 
left  the  brain  oozing  out.  Then  the  artist  took  some  strips 
of  court-plaster,  and  stuck  one  across  the  painted  broken 
nose,  another  across  the  mouth,  sealing  both  lips,  and  the 
boys  stood  back  to  look  at  the  stricken  man,  and'wait  for 
the  court-plaster  to  dry.  The  boys  got  a  strange  veteran 
from  Oshkosh  to  personate  a  doctor.  After  a  little  the  sleeper 
began  to  wake  up,  and  one  of  his  friends  took  a  seat  by  his 
bedside,  took  hold  of  his  pulse,  and  as  he  opened  his  eyes 
the  friend  said:  "Now  don't  exert  yourself,  and  don't  try  to 
talk.  The  doctor  says  you  will  be  all  right  if  you  remain 
quiet."  The  victim  of  the  joke  opened  his  eyes,  and  was 
going  to  ask  was  the  matter,  when  he  found  his  mouth  held 
together  by  court-plaster,  and  his  voice  sounded  like  that  of 
a  man  with  a  hare-lip  asking  some  one  to  go  to  the  devil. 
By  this  time  one  of  the  jokers  was  having  trouble  to  keep 
from  laughing,  so  he  put  a  handkerchief  to  his  face,  sobbed, 
and  said:  "My  God,  boys,  this  is  horrible!"  At  this  point 
the  Oshkosh  villain  said,  hopefully:  "  Don't  be  disco1. raged, 
my  boy  ;  we  will  pull  you  through,  if  you  do  not  get  excited. 
I  have  cured  worse  cases."  Then  he  took  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  cut  the  court  plaster  that  held  the  lips  together,  and 
said  :  "There,  how  do  you  feel  now?  Don't  talk  much,  but 
don't  you  feel  relieved  ?"  The  victim  looked  at  the  doctor, 
and  at  the  boys  who  were  picturesquely  standing  around  the 
bed,  and  said  :  a  Doc,  for  God's  sake,  what  has  happened  to 
me?"  The  doctor  told  him  to  be  quiet,  and  then  whis- 
pered to  him  :  "You  have  had  the  worst  fight  that  a  man 
ever  had  and  lived.  A  man  attacked  you  on  Wells  Street, 
with  a  view  of  robbing  you,  and  you  defended  yourself,  but 
it  was  a  hard  struggle.  Mr.  Drury,  please  hand  me  that 
hand-glass.  There,  you  can  see  for  yourself.  There  is  a 
contusion  of  the  brain,  the  eyes  are  discolored,  and  I  thought 
your  jaw  was  broken,  but  as  you  can  talk  I  guess  it  is  only 
fractured.  Don't  talk."  The  victim  took  a  long  look  at  him- 
self, and  the  first  thing  he  said  was  :  "  Is  the  other  fellow 
alive  ?"  It  was  all  the  boys  could  do  to  keep  from  bursting, 
but  they  kept  sober  faces,  and  the  doctor  said  the  other  fel- 
low was  alive,  but  he  was  the  worst  used  up  man  he  ever 
sewed  up.  He  said  one  arm  was  broken,  and  one  eye  gouged 
out,  and  his  face  looked  as  if  a  pile-driver  had  struck  him. 
The  victim  smiled  a  satisfied  smile  as  he  heard  how  he  had 
whipped  the  other  fellow,  and  then  the  boys  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  message  to  send  home.  He  took  the  mirror  and 
looked  at  himself  again,  and  then  said  :  ;t  Telegraph  for  my 
wife."  That  was  too  much,  and  the  boys  roared,  and  the 
doctor  tore  off  the  court  plaster  from  his  nose,  another  fellow 
brought  a  wet  towel  and  the  paint  was  washed  off,  and  when 
he  was  clean  the  boys  handed  him  the  minor,  and  he  looked 
at  himself  again,  and  then  he  saw  it  was  a  joke,  and  he 
wanted  to  kill  some  of  them. — Peck's  Sun, 


Kossuth  recently  celebrated  the  eighty-first  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  condemnation  to  death 
as  a  traitor. 

Before  leaving  Russia  for  Central  Asia  General  Tcher- 
naieff  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Skobeloff,  and 
placed  above  it  a  superb  silver  image  of  Saint  Michael,  the 
dead  chieftain's  patron  saint.  In  life  the  two  generals  were 
rivals,  but,  withal,  great  admirers  of  each  other. 

Among  the  well  known  Americans  who  were  recently  as- 
sembled at  Mr.  Osgood's  dinner  party  in  London,  Bret 
Harte  was,  according  to  M.  D.  Conway,  the  only  one  who 
looked  at  all  English.  All  the  others  bore  an  impress  of 
nationality,  making  a  strong  contrast  between  them  and  any 
similar  gathering  of  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  arrived  at 
Lisbon  recently  in  excellent  health.  He  had,  he  said,  pene- 
trated three  hundred  miles  beyond  Vivi,  and  established 
fifteen  trading  stations.  At  first  the  natives  were  hostile, 
but  soon  became  so  friendly  that  the  men  at  the  trading  sta- 
tions now  required  no  weapons  to  insure  their  safety. 

The  great  deer  forest  of  Blackmount,  in  Argyllshire,  the 
property  of  Lord  Breadalband,  which  extends  over  ninety 
thousand  acres,  has  been  sublet  by  the  lessee,  Lord  Dud- 
ley, to  Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  who  rented  it  during  the  season  of 
1SS0.  Mr.  Gibbs  pays  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
for  three  months;  but  Lord  Dudley's  rent  is  nearly  five  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  venerable  Marshal  Canrobert  lives  in  a  small  house 
in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  Marignan.  It  is  plainly  furnished; 
for,  like  most  French  soldiers,  he  is  careless  of  luxury,  and 
pays  little  attention  to  the  fine  arts.  The  marshal,  now 
seventy-three  years  old,  is  a  man  of  medium  size,  with  curly 
gray  hair,  a  snowy  beard,  a  high,  intellectual  forehead,  and 
keen,  brilliant  eyes. 

Commander  Gorringe's  rooms  in  the  old  University  Build- 
ing, facing  Washington  Park,  are  the  same  as  were  formerly 
occupied  by  Theodore  Winthrop.  And  it  is  stated  that  the 
gentleman  who  posed  for  the  character  of  Deusdeath  in 
"  Cecil  Dreame,"  which  was  written  by  Winthrop  while  liv- 
ing in  this  picturesquely  gloomy  old  building,  is  still  the  oc- 
cupant of  sumptuously  furnished  apartments  under  the  same 
roof. 

Meissonier  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  personifications  of 
rivers  in  which  the  ancients  delighted  to  display  their  artistic 
skill.  His  body  is  small  and  slight,  but  surmounted  by  a 
massive,-patriarchal  head,  with  long  waving  locks  of  snowy 
white  hair,  and  a  beard  that  hangs  like  a  snow-wreath  over 
his  chest.  His  eyes  are  bright  and  sparkling,  and  he  has  an 
inspired  air,  as  though  listening  to  sweet  music  to  which  all 
other  ears  are  deaf. 

When  Cetawayo  was  photographed  in  London,  it  was  hard 
work  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  remaining  still 
during  the  focusing  and  arranging  of  accessories  ;  and,  in 
a  pleasant  way,  when  his  likeness  had  been  taken,  he  placed 
the  artist  in  the  chair  from  which  he  himself  had  just  been 
released,  and  waved  to  the  attendants  to  operate  upon  him, 
as  some  sort  of  retribution  for  the  duress,  short  as  it  was, 
that  he  had  suffered  in  his  own  person. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the  well-known  Irish  herald,  has  fre- 
quently been  asked,  "  What  is  the  surname  of  the  children 
of  Queen  Victoria?"  and  he  says  :  "I  feel  persuaded  that 
the  royal  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  has  no  surname.  When 
the  adoption  of  surnames  became  general,  the  ancestors  of 
that  illustrious  race  were  kings,  and  needed  no  other  desig- 
nation than  the  Christian  name  added  to  the  royal  title." 
The  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors  were  in  quite  other  case, 
and  the  sobriquet  of  the  former  originated  their  surname. 

The  latest  bit  of  legal  sensational  news  is  that  Sergeant 
Ballantine  has  been  asked  to  go  out  to  Egypt  to  defend 
Arabi  Pasha.  As  the  learned  sergeant  is  now  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  he  would  certainly  exhibit  great  enterprise  if  he 
went  to  the  land  of  the  Sphinx  to  plead  on  behalf  of  the 
Egyptian  leader.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  years 
ago  this  distinguished  English  barrister  went  out  to  India 
to  defend  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda,  and  received  on  that  oc- 
casion an  enormous  fee  for  his  services,  a  large  portion  of 
which  he  dropped  at  Monaco  on  his  way  home. 

"  In  the  cafe"  on  the  Place  Morny,"  writes  a  Deauville, 
France,  correspondent,  "Henri  Rochefort  sits  surrounded  by 
his  friends.  He  is  full  of  anecdote.  That  verve  and  ready 
wit  which  made  a  name  for  him  under  the  empire  have  not 
been  dulled,  and  he  has  the  same  vein  of  sarcasm  as  when 
Villemessant,  of  the  Figaro,  took  the  young  clerk  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  his  staff,  and  made  the  Tuileries  laugh  at 
the  jokes  cracked  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
Now  and  then  he  pulls  out  a  stump  of  pencil  and  a  note- 
book to  jot  down  some  passing  thought,  some  happy  idea,  or 
some  nickname  which  will -cling  to  his  political  opponent,  as 
the  sobriquet  of  'serpent  h  lunettes'  did  to  M.  Thiers." 

The  uncle  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  great-grandfather  was 
the  Colonel  Wolseley  who,  in  the  old  "No  Popery"  days, 
gained  the  battle  of  Newtownbutler,  and  caused  the  Mayor 
of  Scarborough  to  be  well  tossed  in"  a  blanket  in  the  market- 
place for  making  a  speech  in  favor  of  King  James.  When 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  young  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  fop 
in  Dublin,  as  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  youth,  and 
he  used  to  drive  a  drag  with  his  brothers  daily  into  Dycer's 
repository,  now  the  family  seat,  near  Dublin.  He  then  wore 
long  curls.  Time  has  worked  much  change.  He  is  now 
spare,  lantern-jawed,  with  short  gray  hair,  and  a  blonde 
moustache.  In  the  field  he  wears  a  yellow  sun-helmet, 
wound  about  with  a  handkerchief  of  check  ;  his  red  coat 
is  open  at  the  chest,  and  spotted  with  many  stains  of  grease; 
he  has  a  variegated  cravat,  a  woolen  shirt  of  a  loud  pattern, 
gray-checked  trousers,  yellow  riding-boots  and  spurs,  an 
opera-glass,  with  a  yellow  case  and  strap,  and  yellow  revol- 
ver-belt with  cartridge-case  ;  yellow  gauntlets,  a  violet  pock- 
et-handkerchief stuck  in  his  red  coat,  a  gigantic  pair  of  dark- 
blue  spectacles,  and  in  his  hand  he  flourishes  a  fan  to  keep 
off  the  flies. 
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THOUGHTS    FROM    THACKERAY. 


Those  who  are  gone,  you  have.  Those  who  departed  lov- 
ing you,  love  you  still ;  and  you  love  them  always.  They 
are  not  really  gone,  those  dear  hearts  and  true  ;  they  are 
only  gone  into  the  next  room  ;  and  you  will  presently  get  up 
and  follow  them,  and  yonder  door  will  close  upon  you,  and 
you  will  be  no  more  seen. — Roundabout  Papers. 

Proud  of  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  the  art  of  ex- 
hausting the  contents  of  an  egg,  the  well  known  little  boy  of 
the  apologue  rushed  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  his  grand- 
mother, who  had  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the  proc- 
ess which  the  child  had  just  discovered.  Which  of  us  has 
not  met  with  some  such  instructors?  I  know  men  who  are 
ready  to  step  forward  and  teach  Taglioni  how  to  dance,  Tom 
Sayers  how  to  box,  or  the  Chevalier  Bayard  how  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman. We  most  of  us  know  such  men,  and  undergo,  from 
time  to  time,  the  ineffable  benefit  of  their  patronage. — Philip. 

Ah !  fiends  and  tortures  !  a  gentleman  may  cease  to  love, 
but  does  he  like  a  woman  to  cease  to  love  him?  People 
carry  on  ever  so  long  for  fear  of  that  declaration  that  all  is 
over.  No  confession  is  more  dismal  to  make.  The  sun  of 
love  has  set.  We  sit  in  the  dark — I  mean  you,  dear  madam, 
and  Corydon,  or  I  and  Amaryllis— uncomfortably,  with  noth- 
ing more  to  say  to  one  another  ;  with  the  night-dew  falling, 
and  risk  of  catching  cold,  drearily  contemplating  the  fading 
west,  with  "  the  cold  remains  of  lustre  gone,  of  fire  long 
passed  away."  Sink,  fire  of  love  !  Rise,  gentle  moon,  and 
mists  of  chilly  evening.  And,  my  good  Madam  Amaryllis, 
let  us  go  home  to  some  tea  and  a  fire. — Philip. 

Now,  say  people  quarrel  and  make  it  up  ;  or  don't  make  it 
up,  but  wear  a  smirking  face  to  society,  and  call  each  other 
"my  dear,"  and  "my  love,;)  and  smooth  over  their  counte- 
nances before  John,  who  enters  with  the  coals  as  they  are 
barking  and  biting,  or  announces  the  dinner  as  they  are  tear- 
ing each  other's  eyes  out  ?  Suppose  a  woman  is  ever  so 
miserable,  and  yet  smiles,  and  doesn't  show  her  grief? 
"Quite  right,"  say  her  prudent  friends,  and  Ther  husband's 
relations  above  all.  "  My  dear,  you  have  too  much  propriety 
i  to  exhibit  your  grief  before  the  world,  or,  above  all,  before 
the  darling  children."  So  to  lie  is  your  duty — to  lie  to  your 
friends,  to  yourself  if  you  can,  to  your  children. — Newcomes. 

Gentlemen  are  rarer  personages  than  some  of  us  think 
for.  Which  of  us  can  point  out  many  such  in  his  circle — 
men  whose  aims  are  generous,  whose  truth  is  constant,  and 
not  only  constant  in  its  kind  but  elevated  in  its  degree  ; 
whose  want  of  meanness  makes  them  simple  ;  who  can  look 
the  world  honestly  in  the  face,  with  an  equal,  manly  sympa- 
thy for  the  great  and  the  small?  We  all  know  a  hundred 
whose  -coats  are  very  well  made,  and  a  score  who  have  excel- 
lent manners,  and  one  or  two  happy  beings  who  are  what 
they  call  in  the  inner  circle,  and  have  shot  into  the  very 
centre  and  bull's-eye  of  the  fashion  ;  but  of  gentlemen,  how 
many  ?  Let  us  take  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  and  each  make 
out  his  list — Vanity  Fair. 

When  a  man  is  in  love  with  one  woman  in  a  family,  it  is 
astonishing  how  fond  he  becomes  of  every  person  connected 
with  it.  He  ingratiates  himself  with  the  maids  ;  he  is  bland 
with  the  butler  ;  he  interests  himself  about  the  footman  ;  he 
runs  on  errands  for  the  daughters  ;  he  gives  advice  and 
lends  money  to  the  young  son  at  college  ;  he  pats  little  dogs 
which  he  would  kick  otherwise  ;  he  smiles  at  old  stories 
which  would  make  him  break  out  in  yawns  were  they  uttered 
by  anyone  but  papa  ;  he  drinks  sweet  port  wine,  for  which 
he  would  curse  the  steward  and  the  whole  committee  of  a 
club  ;  he  bears  even  with  the  cantankerous  old  maiden  aunt 
he  beats  time  when  darling  little  Fanny  performs  her  piece 
on  the  piano;  and  smiles  when  wicked,  lively  little  Bobby 
upsets  the  coffee  over  his  shirt. —  Virginians. 

Love  in  some  passionate  and  romantic  dispositions  never 
regards  consequences  or  measures  accommodation.  Who 
las  not  experienced  that  frame  of  mind;  what  thrifty  wife 
ias  not  seen  and  lamented  her  husband  in  that  condition, 
when,  with  rather  a  heightened  color  and  a  deuce-may-care 
imile  on  his  face,  he  comes  home  and  announces  that  he  has 
isked  twenty  people  to  dinner  next  Saturday?  He  doesn't 
enow  whom  exactly  ;  and  he  does  know  the  dinning-room 
vill  only  hold  sixteen.  Never  mind  !  Two  of  the  prettiest 
jirls  can  sit  upon  young  gentlemen's  knees  ;  others  won't 
:ome  ;  there's  sure  to  be  plenty !  In  the  intoxication  of  love 
>eople  venture  upon  this  dangerous  sort  of  housekeeping  ; 
hey  don't  calculate  the  resources  of  their  dining-table,  or 
hose  inevitable  butchers1  and  fishmongers'  bills  which  will 
)e  brought  to  the  ghastly  housekeeper  at  the  beginning  of 
he  month. —  Virginians. 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to  leave  a  card  at  that  house 
—that house  which  was  once  THE  house — almost  your  own; 
vhere  you  were  ever  welcome  ;  where  the  kindest  hand  was 
eady  to  grasp  yours,  the  brightest  eye  to  greet  you  ?  And 
low  your  friendship  has  dwindled  away  to  a  little  bit  of 
tasteboard,  shed  once  a  year,  and  poor,  dear  Mrs.  Jones  (it 
s  with  J.  you  have  quarreled)  still  calls  on  the  ladies  of  our 
amily,  and  slips  her  husband's  ticket  upon  the  hall  table. 
)h,  life  and  time,  that  it  should  have  come  to  this  !  Oh, 
'racious  powers  !  Do  you  recall  the  time  when  Arabella 
.'hompson  was  Arabella  Briggs  ?  You  call  and  tsMkfadaises 
3  her  (at  first  she  is  rather  nervous,  and  has  the  children 
i);  you  talk  rain  and  fine  weather — the  last  novel — the 
ext  party.  Thompson  in  the  city?  Yes,  Mr.  Thompson  is 
i  the  city.  He's  pretty  well,  thank  you.  Ah  !  daggers, 
^pes,  and  poisons,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  You  are  talking 
bout  the  weather,  and  another*  man's  health,  and  another 
lan's  children,  of  which  she  is  mother,  to  her?  Time  was 
ie  weather  was  all  a  burning  sunshine,  in  which  you  and  she 
asked  ;  or  if  clouds  gathered,  and  a  storm  fell,  such  a 
lorious  rainbow  haloed  round  you,  such  delicious  tears 
:11  and  refreshed  you,  that  the  storm  was  more  ravishing 
ian  the  calm.  And  now  another  man's  children  are  sitting 
n  her  knee — their  mother's  knee — and  once  a  year  Mr.  and 
Irs.  John  Thompson  request  the  honor  of  Mr.  Brown's 
Jrnpany  at  dinner ;  and  once  a  year  you  read  in  the  Times: 
In  Nursery  Street,  the  wife  of  J.  Thompsom,  Esq.,  of  a 
in."  To  come  to  the  once-beloved  one's  door,  and  find  the 
nocker  tied  up  with  a  white  kid  glove,  is  humiliating — say 
hat  you  will,  it  is  humiliating.— Philip. 


A    ROMISH    RUSE. 


We  print  the  following  translations  from  the  archives  now 
at  Washington  of  some  letters  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
to  the  government  of  Mexico,  in  the  year  1845,  for  two  pur- 
poses :  first,  that  we  may  show  what  a  narrow  escape  Cali- 
fornia had  from  becoming  a  second  Ireland;  and,  second, 
to  again  illustrate  that  Romish  priests  do  meddle  themselves 
with  politics  of  all  countries  where  they  may  be  located. 
This  correspondence  of  the  Reverend  Father  Eugenio  Mac- 
Namara  was  brought  out  in  a  congressional  investigation,  of 
which  General  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  was  chairman. 
The  letters  are  in  Spanish.     Translated  they  read  as  follows  : 

I,  Eugenio  MacNamara,  Catholic  priest  and  apostolic  missionary, 
take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  your  excellency  some  reflections  on  a 
subject  which  at  this  time  attracts  much  public  attention.  I  allude  to 
the  expectations  and  actual  condition  of  Upper  California,  It  does  not 
require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that,  within  a  little  time,  this  fer- 
tile country  will  cease  to  be  an  integral  part  of  this  Republic,  unless 
some  prompt  and  efficacious  measures  be  adopted  to  restrain  foreign 
rapacity.  The  immediate  question  that  presents  itself  is.  What  are 
the  speediest  and  most  secure  means  of  avoiding  such  a  calamity  ?  The 
unanimous  voice  of  the  country  responds,  Colonization.  The  second 
question  is,  Where  shall  we  find  all  the  colonists  who  possess  all  the 
necessary  qualities  for  an  object  so  desirable?  Certainly  not  in  Mexico, 
and  as  little  in  all  its  dependencies,  which  are  so  thinly  peopled.  We 
have  then  naturally  to  recur  to  Europe,  which  abounds  with  an  excess 
ol  population.  What  people  of  this  ancient  continent  is  best  calculated 
for  the  end  of  colonization,  best  adapted  to  the  religion,  character,  and 
temperament  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico?  Emphatically  I  answer  the 
Irish  ;  they  are  devout  Catholics,  moral,  industrious,  sober,  and  brave. 
For  this  reason  I  propose,  with  the  aid  and  approbation  of  your  excel- 
lency to  carry  forward  this  project,  to  place  in  Upper  California  a  col- 
ony of  Irish  Catholics.  I  have  a  triple  object  in  making  this  proposi- 
tion. I  wish  in  the  first  place  to  advance  the  cause  of  Catholicism.  In 
the  second,  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  my  countrymen.  Thirdly, 
I  desire  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  further  usurpations  on  the  part 
of  an  irreligious  and  anti-Catholic  nation.  I  therefore  propose  to  your 
excellency  that  there  be  conceded  to  me  an  extent  of  territory  on  the 
coast  of  Upper  California,  for  the  purposes  I  have  indicated.  I  would 
prefer,  with  the  permission  of  your  excellency,  to  place  the  first  colony 
on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Your  excellency  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  will  be  a  proper  step,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Americans 
have  possession  of  Bodega,  a  port  abandoned  by  the  Russians,  situated 
a  little  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco.  I  should  bring  for  the  beginning 
one  thousand  families  ;  afterward,  should  it  appear  well  to  your  excel- 
lency, I  would  establish  a  second  colony  near  Monterey,  and  a  third  at 
Santa  Barbara.  By  these  means  the  entire  coast  (by  which  most  danger 
is  to  be  expected)  would  be  completely  secured  against  invasions  and 
pillages  of  foreigners.  For  each  family  that  I  bring  t  will  require  the 
land  that  composes  one  sitio  de  ganado  mayor  (a  square  league,  con- 
taining four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres)  to  be  given 
free  of  all  cost ;  likewise  that  the  children  of  the  colonists,  when  they 
marry,  shall  receive  a  half  sitio  as  a  national  gilt.  There  are  other 
points  of  less  importance,  which  I  do  not  touch  upon  now,  as  they  can 
be  discussed  to  more  advantage  hereafter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  excellency's  most 
obedient  servant,  Eugenio  MacNamara. 

To  the  Most  Excellent  Senor  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

A  second  letter,  also  without  date,  contains  the  following 

Your  excellency  will  excuse  me  that  1  take  the  liberty  to  further  dem 
onstrate  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  this  important  affair,  if  it  is  to 
be  realized,  since  your  excellency  knows  well  enough  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded byanartiuland  base  enemy,  who  loses  no  means,  however  low, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  best  territory  of  the  country,  and  who  abhors 
to  the  death  its  race  and  its  religion.  If  the  means  I  propose  be  not 
speedily  adopted,  your  excellency  may  be  assured  that,  before  another 
year,  the  Californias  will  form  a  part  of  the  American  nation.  Their 
Catholic  institutions  will  become  a  prey  of  the  Methodist  wolves,  and 
the  whole  country  will  be  inundated  with  the  cruel  invaders.  While  I 
propose  the  means  of  repelling  them,  my  propositions  ought  to  be  the 
more  admissible  as  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  affair,  save  the 
progress  of  the  holy  religion  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  my  country- 
men. As  for  the  fidelity  and  adhesion  of  these  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment I  answer  with  my  life  ;  and  according  as  may  be  drawn  a  sufficient 
number  of  colonists,  at  least  ten  thousand  men,  I  am  of  opinion,  and 
may  assure  with  certainty,  that  this  number  will  be  sufficient  to  repel,  at 
the  same  time,  the  secret  intrigues  and  t  he  open  attacks  of  the  American 
usurpers.  Eugeniu  MacNamara,  Apos.  Miss. 

To  the  Most  Excellent  Senor  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

In  a'  third  letter,  dated  July  1,  1846,  Father  MacNamara 
wrote  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  announcing  that  he  had  obtained  the  above-named 
grant,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  contract  for  the  im- 
migration of  two  thousand  Catholic  Irish  families,  indus- 
trious and  sober,  numbering  in  all  about  ten  thousand  souls. 
He  solicited  the  said  governor  of  the  department  to  adjudi- 
cate to  him  "in  ownership  the  land  selected  between  the 
river  San  Joaquin  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada;  the  limits  between  the  river  Cosumne  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  south  the  extremity  of  the  Tulares  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Gabriel."  Thereupon  follows  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  governor,  conceding  the  lands  for  the 
colonization  of  Irish  families,  "with  the  reservation  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  supreme  national  government."  In  connection 
with  the  same  testimony,  is  a  letter  from  Archibald  H.  Gil- 
lespie, Captain  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  dated  Washington, 
February  4,  1848,  in  which  he  gives  his  own  personal  expe- 
riences as  a  special  messenger  of  our  Government  to  Colonel 
Fremont,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1846. 

In  the  course  of  his  letter  he  says : 

About  June  30th  I  learned  that  the  junta  which  was  to  have  assem- 
bled at  Santa  Barbara  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  -which  had  been  planned 
and  arranged  by  and  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Forbes,  the  British  vice- 
consul,  and  an  Irish  Catholic  priest  of  the  name  of  MacNamara,  had 
been  prevented  from  assembling  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the 
settlers  under  Colonel  Fremont.  This  Junta  was  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  protection  of  England,  and  giving  an  immense  tract  of 
land  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  for  the  settlement  of  ten  thousand 
Irishmen,  to  be  brought  to  California  under  the  protection  of  Mac- 
Namara. 

All  this  intrigue  was  broken  up  by  the  timely  and  prompt 
operations  of  the  settlers  under  Colonel  Fremont.  The  flag 
of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  at  Sutter's  Fort  at  sunrise, 
July  nth.  Fortunately  that  flag  has  never  been  hauled 
down.  We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  an  escape  from 
hat  might  have  been  the  condition  of  this  country  if  this 
clerical  conspiracy  against  the  "base  and  artful"  American 
had  succeeded,  and  the  country  had  not  been  invaded  by 
the  "cruel  Methodist  wolves."  The  "holy  religion  of  Godj; 
would  have  warred  upon  all  other  religions.  Freedom  of 
worship  and  freedom  of  conscience  would  not  have  been 
permitted,  and  California  would  not  to-day  have  been  under 
the  flag  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States.  There  would 
to-day  have  been  a  union  of  church  with  state  ;  the  church 
directing  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  education 
subordinate  to  priestly  teachings,  and  California's  popula- 
tion would  be  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  unprogressive,  priest- 
ridden  community. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


Two  men  paused  before  the  serpent-bouse  in  a  zoological 
garden  and  contemplated  the  boa-constrictor.  "  I  say,"  said 
the  first  man,  "what's  that  insect  tied  himself  up  in  a  knot 
for  like  that?"  "  Oh,"  replied  his  companion,  in  a  superior 
manner,  "  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  remind  himself  of  some- 
thing when  he  woke  up."# 

Hearing  a  noise  at  night,  Jones  descends  with  a  lighted 
candle,  and  discovers  a  burglar  escaping  with  a  full  sack. 
"  Hallo  !  "  he  cries ;  "  come  back,  you  ! "  "  Eh,  what  ?  "  re- 
turns the  burglar.  "Ah  yes,  the  silver  candlestick.  Per- 
mit me."  He  takes  it  from  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
Jones,  and  puts  it  in  his  bag.  "  Ten  thousand  thanks.  Have 
I  forgotten  anything  else?" 


An  English  north  country  paper  frowns  upon  the  known 
ambition  of  the  mayor  of  its  town  to  be  made  a  knight  for 
his  distinguished  services  in  receiving  royalty,  and  narrates 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aspirant  this  anecdote:  When  Mr. 
Adam  Black,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  was  sounded  on  the 
subject  of  receiving  knighthood,  he  said:  "Nae,  nae;  it 
wadna  dee.  You  see,"  he  added,  "  if  a  boy  cam  into  ma  shop 
and  said  'a  ha'peth  o'  slate-pencils,  Sir  Adam,'  it  wadna 
soond  weel." 

Commodore  Vanderbilt  had  contracted  so  inveterate  a 
habit  of  keeping  himself  and  everybody  else  to  the  precise 
matter  in  hand,  that  once,  asking  a  friend  he  had  invited  to 
dinner  if'  he  would  take  venison,  and  receiving  what  he 
deemed  an  evasive  reply,  "  Thank  you,  I  am  going  to  take 
boiled  chicken,"  the  commodore  sharply  retorted:  "That, 
sir,  is  no  answer  to  my  question  ;  I  ask  you  again  if  you  will 
take  venison,  and  I  will  trouble  you  to  say  '  yes '  or  '  no :  with- 
out prevarication." 

A  letter,  written  by  Prosper  Me'rimee  during  his  Eastern 
travels  in  1841,  has  just  been  unearthed,  which  contains  a 
compliment  by  a  Turkish  pasha  to  the  press.  "  Great  in- 
vention, newspaper  !  "  said  the  pasha  to  his  visitor;  "  they 
afford  an  excellent  way  to  pass  the  time."  "  But  you  Orien- 
tals have  the  pipe,  which  is  infinitely  superior."  "  I  don:t 
know  about  that,"  answered  the  pasha.  "  You  see,  when 
you  smoke,  sometimes  it  inspires  you  with  gloomy  thoughts, 
whereas,  when  you  read  the  French  newspapers,  you  never 
find  anything  to  think  about  at  all !" 

A  postofnee  agent  was  inspecting  the  office  at  Iron  Rod, 
Montana,  which  consisted  of  a  saloon,  a  postofnee  room, 
and  a  faro  bank.  A  hard-looking  case  emptied  the  mail  bag 
on  the  floor,  the  crowd  overhauling  the  letters,  registered 
and  all,  selecting  what  they  wanted,  and  the  rest  were 
dumped  into  a  candle-box.  "Where's  the  postmaster?" 
asked  the  agent  of  the  bar-tender.  "  Out' mining."  "  Where 
is  the  assistant-postmaster?''"  "Gone  to  Hell's  Canon  ;  and, 
by  thunder,  Bill  Jones  has  got  to  run  this  office  next  week — 
it's  his  turn."  The  government  official  demanded  the  keys 
of  the  office.  The  bar-tender  coolly  took  the  candle-box  from 
the  bar,  placed  it  on  the  floor,  and  gave  it  a  kick,  sending  it 
out  of  the  door,  saying  :  "  There's  your  postofnee  ;  and  now 
git."  The  agent  says  :  "  Knowing  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, I  lost  no  time  in  following  this  advice,  and  got."  This 
is  why  the  postoflice  at  Iron  Rod  was  discontinued. 


Not  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  New  Haven  a  rough, 
honest  sea-captain,  who,  after  accumulating  a  handsome  fort- 
une on  the  water,  retired  to  dry  land  to  enjoy  his  money, 
and  the  reputation  of  an  eccentric,  care-for-nothing  old  fel- 
lo»w.  He  was  a  strong  churchman ;  and  it  one  day  fell  to  his 
lot  to  drive  the  clergyman  of  his  parish  to  the  graveyard,  in 
a  funeral  procession.  As  the  cortege  was  wending  its  way 
in  solemn  slowness  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  the  captain  and 
parson  in  the  van,  the  captain  espied  a  clam-peddler,  and, 
stopping  his  horse,  he  sung  out  in  a  gruff  voice  :  "Jim, 
what  do  you  ask  for  clams?"  "  Twenty-five  cents  a  peck," 
says  Jim.  "Well,"  said  the  captain,  "take  a  peck  down  to 
my  house."  "But,  cap'n,  I  rather  think  it  will  be  worth 
three  shillings  to  carry  them  so  far."  "Gotoh — 11!"  ex- 
claimed the  captain  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  stopping  a 
funeral  ?     Get  up,  Bill !  "  and  the  procession  moved  on. 


"  Sine"  Barnes  tells  a  racy  story  of  his  experience  at  San- 
ta Monica,  in  the  Carson  Appeal .-  "  I  was  down  in  that  sec- 
tion a  few  months  ago,"  said  "  Sine,"  "  and  pretty  nearly 
busted  when  I  fell  in  with  Jones,  the  senator,  and  told  him 
my  condition.  He  fell  right  up  abreast  of  the  situation  and 
told  me  he  could  give  me  a  job.  (I  want  a  lot  of  men  to 
keep  in  the  water  all  day  to  show  visitors  how  delightful 
surf-bathing  is.  You  see  these  people  from  the  East  have 
acquired  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  I 
want  to  counteract  the  feeling.  I  want  you  to  boss  eight 
men  and  keep  'em  tumbling  around  in  the  billows,  the  sport 
of  the  laughing  sea,  in  striped  costumes — men  who  can  run 
out  on  the  beach  every  ten  minutes  and  tell  how  warm  the 
water  is.'  Well,  I  caught  the  idea,  and  agreed  to  furnish 
the  crowd  for  twenty  dollars  a  day,  and  we  closed  the  bar- 
gain. I  hired  eight  men  at  one  dollar  a  head  to  bathe  there 
all  the  afternoon,  and  I  pocketed  the  balance.  On  the 
second  day  they  struck  for  two  dollars  more,  because  the 
water  was  so  cold.  I  tried  to  explain  about  the  trade  winds 
and  harvest-moon  tide,  but  they  wanted  the  money  all  the 
same.  Then  three  quit,  but  Jones  didn't  miss  'em,  and  I 
kept  even  financially.  Then  two  froze  to  death  right  on  the 
beach,  and  I  had  to  get  a  coroner's  jury  to  find  a  verdict 
from  over-heating  in  the  water.  The  balance  of  the  gang 
left,  and  I  had  to  go  it  alone.  I  got  so  inured  to  the  cold 
that  I  could  rush  out  of  the  water,  skip  up  to  the  English 
tourists  and  tell  'em  it  was  just  lovely,  and  keep  my  teeth 
still  all  the  while.  I  got  my  twenty  dollars  every  night,  and 
spent  it  all  for  warm  drinks.  Then  I  quit,  as  my  con;_ 
tion  was  giving  way.  When  I  left  he  had  eight  Irish  me 
the  railroad  doing  the  bathing  for  the  hotel,  and  they  1 
fire  going  all  the  while  back  of  some  rocks,  where  the 
could  warm  up  between  swims.  That  is  a  great  clir 
down  there." 


THE        A  R  GONAU f 


THE    NAHL   COLLECTION. 


It  is  within  the  memory  and  actual  experience  of  many 
among  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  wide-spread  undula- 
tions ot  shifting  sands,  and  scrubby  vegetation,  and  folorn, 
desert-like  appearance  of  the  spot  whereon  to  day  out  city 
stands.  Powerful  incenti\es  brought  rapid  changes  ;  pros- 
perity made  comforts  a  necessity;  commerce  wielded  its 
powerful  influence,  and  swift  facilities  for  intercourse  grew 
up  all  about  us,  and  spread  their  tendrils  into  the  remotest 
corners  ;  huts,  and  tents,  and  cabins  were  the  seeds  from 
which  grew  the  solid  buildings  of  the  merchant?,  and  the 
palaces  ot  our  upper  tendom,  and  the  multitude  of  hand- 
some houses  which  dot  our  hills.  The  crudities  of  interior 
embellishments  were  quickly  supplanted  by  tasteful  arrange- 
ments, and  many  an  ait  treasure  has  found  a  home  in  San 
Francisco.  And  now  we  are  to  have  an  exhibition  of  "  old 
masters."  Raphael,  and  Giorgioue,  and  Rubens,  and  Correg- 
gio,and  Co)  pel,  and  Guino  Rem,  and  Titian,  and  Rembrandt, 
and  Van  de  Vclde,  and  V.m  D>ck,  and  Ribera  will  be  there, 
and  the  breath  of  their  imagination  will  thrill  our  souls,  and 
three  centuries  of  endeavor  to  present  the  beautiful  in  its 
most  attractive  form  will  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Art  Associ- 
ation— an  institution  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  age  of 
twelve  years.  This  is  indeed  precocious.  Are  there,  then, 
already  men  and  women  among  us  who  can  love  the  ineffa- 
ble sweetness  half  hidden  by  the  grime  and  must  of  centu- 
ries, and  who  will  gaze  in  rapt  attention  upon  the  gentle 
spirit  of  devotion  that  limned  inspired  humanity  so  that  it 
became  deified?  Have  we  artists  and  art-lovers  among  us 
who  will  feed  greedily  upon  every  line  of  the  dead  masters, 
and  drink  the  delicious  draught  of  inspiration  from  the  ever- 
bubbling  fountain  of  beauty?  It  is  not  impossible.  The 
growth  of  the  mind  has  kept  step  with  the  development  of 
coarser  matter,  and  California  has  reared  and  raised  many 
a  name  whose  sound  insures  respect  in  other  climes. 

So,  then,  let  us  hail  this  strange  visitor  as  an  honored  guest, 
and  improve  the  rare  opportunity  of  paying  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  genius  while  that  shrine  is  brought  to  our  door. 
The  quality  of  the  collection  itself  is  of  that  nature  that  it 
appeals  to  the  perception  of  the  trained  artist  rather  than  to 
the  general  taste;  yet  it  contains  enough  of  real  beauty, 
regardless  of  satisfying  the  seeker  after  mannerisms,  and 
schools,  and  handling,  and  treatment,  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies and  engross  the  interest  of  any  one  outside  the  pale  of 
the  arts.  None  can  look  upon  the  "  Danse  d' Amours,"  by 
Raphael,  without  admiring  the  simple  correctness  of  outline, 
the  graceful  pose,  the  life-like  action  and  soulful  expressions 
of  the  faces  of  that  bevy  of  romping  children.  The  picture 
is  remarkably  well  preserved  and  proves  the  esteem  in  which 
it  has  been  held  by  the  different  owners  through  whose 
hands  it  has  passed  since  the  year  1520,  when  the  master- 
hand,  stilled  in  death,  left  that  work  to  be  completed  by  one 
of  Raphael's  best  pupils,  Parmigianino.  Though  this  cir- 
cumstance may  impair  the  money  value  of  that  work,  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  that  charming  conception  must  always  gain 
for  it  the  rank  of  a  chef  dceuvre.  Then  we  have  a  Donato 
Creti  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  full  of 
color  and  excellent  in  design — a  feast  for  the  eye  ;  a  Coypel 
representing  that  prince  of  good  fellows,  Democritus ;  a 
jovial  face,  which  puts  one  in  better  humor  with  ail  the  world; 
a  truly  artistic  execution  of  a  very  happy  motive,  which  af- 
fects one  like  a  humorous  chapter  from  Thackeray.  The 
art-student  will  find  a  source  of  delight  in  an  original  etching 
of  the  same  subject  by  Coypel  himself.  An  allegorical  pict- 
ure, supposed  to  be  a  replica  of  the  great  painting  by  Ru- 
bens, now  in  the  Pinakothek,  at  Munich,  representing  Mi- 
nerva protecting  Peace  and  Plenty  from  approaching  War,  is 
a  delightful  display  of  color  and  texture,  and  is  sure  to  elicit 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 

Nos.  13  and  14,  two  little  gems  from  the  collection  of  the 
Due  d'Orle'ans,  are  by  .Oudry,  a  painstaking  artist,  whose 
reputation  for  that  class  of  work  was  almost  unsurpassed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  represent  two  sets 
ot  dogs,  whose  action  is  an  excellent  satire  upon  covetous 
aggression.  The  portraits  of  the  founder  of  this  collection 
and  his  spouse  are  not  merely  interesting  because  they  famil- 
iarize the  features  of  an  artist  ot  renown  and  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  art-treasures,  but  are  both  remarkably  good 
proofs  of  Tischbein's  best  quality  as  a  portrait  painter.  The 
more  recent  additions  to  the  collection  oy  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Nahl  tamily  are  equally  interesting;  aside  from 
the  faithful  copies  from  originals  by  the  great  masters,  of 
which  there  are,  notably,  the  "  Venus  and  Cupid,!I  alter  Cor- 
reg^io,  by  J.  YV.  Nahl ;  the  "  Florentine  Madonna,3'  after  Ra- 
phael ;  '"tineas  and  Dido/'  after  Guerin ;  '*  The  Massacre  of 
the  Mamelukes,"  after  Horace  Vernet,  by  the  same  artist — 
there  are  a  number  of  highly  original  works  by  John  Augus- 
tus Nahl  Jr.,  which  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  warm 
appreciation  of  artists  and  laymen  alike.  "Hector's  Parting 
from  Andromache,"  of  which  there  is  also  a  sepia-drawing 
by  the  same  artist,  is  a  thoroughly  classic  study.  The 
"  Origin  of  the  Red  Rose"  is  exquisite  in  its  flesh-tints ;  and, 
without  particularizing  any  fur^ner  the  many  good  works 
which  will  be  of  general  interest,  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
the  collection,  as  a  whole,  will  prove  both  enjoyable  and 
profitable  to  the  general  pub'ic.  Now,  as  to  its  value  to  the 
art-student.  Tho^e  who  leel  an  irrepressible  desire  to  ex- 
press their  ceathetic  ideas  in  poetic  form,-those  who  strive 
by  touches  of  nature  to  sound  the  chord  of  human  sympathy, 
that  laitnful,  brave  little  band  of  true  artists  who  aspire  to 
be  worthy  ot  being  counted  as  lellows  with  them,  will  hail 
the  advent  of  this  collection  as  the  greedy  would  a  treasure- 
trove. 

The  pleasure  of  scanning  the  original,  impulsive  sketches, 
the  first  outlines  of  beautiful  ideas,  the  crude  embryos  ot 
masterly  conceptions  by  the  hands  of  Raphael  or  Murillo, 
Correggio  or  Andreas  del  Sarto,  by  such  great  ones  as  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  and  Parmagianino,  by  Poussin  and  Nicolas 
Berghen,  all  of  whom  are  there  represented,  is  only  sur- 
passed by  gazing  upon  the  finished  work  by  the  same  master- 
hands.  And  in  view  of  the  rare  opportunity  granted  only  to 
the  favored  few  to  ramble  amid  the  wealth  of  European 
galleries,  this  opportunity  to  see  so  much  that  is  good  in  art, 
a  collection  which  is  really  excellent  in  parts,  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  by  artists  and  art- 
students.  Particularly  noteworthy  in  that  respect  is  the 
"Dying  Cato,"  by  Ribera — a  subject  so  graphically  repre- 


sented that  it  would  chill  the  layman's  desire  for  acquisition, 
but  a  work  of  art  which  is  simply  priceless  as  such;  the 
drawing,  the  color,  and  the  handling  are  equally  excellent 
and  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  study.  Some  still-life  by 
Cornelius  Lilienbert,  although  considerably  darkened  by 
age,  will  amply  repay  a  careful  scrutiny. 

Landscapes,  a  branch  of  art  wherein  the  modern  school 
surpasses  the  old  masters,  by  a  few  examples  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools  in  this  collection  exemplify  the  treat- 
ment and  conception  of  some  of  the  masters  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools,  and  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  the 
student.  A  sketch  in  oil,  by  Rubens,  of  a  Magdalen,  is  worthy 
of  the  closest  attention,  and  numerous  other  works,  which 
will  probably  escape  the  cursory  glance  of  the  ordinary 
sight-seer,  will  be  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  the  artist  or  art- 
lover.  The  collection  contains,  besides,  a  wealth  of  original 
copperplate  prints  too  numerous  and  too  uniformly  excellent 
to  be  especially  enumerated,  which  will  prove  a  source  of 
delight  to  the  appreciative  observer. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Arthur  Nahl,  to  whom  that  collection  has  come 
as  an  heirloom  through  four  generations  of  ancestors,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  have  earned  a  well-deserved  reputation  as 
artists,  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  laudable  spirit 
which  actuates  the  exhibit  in  this  city,  which  he  regards  as 
his  home  and  the  place  of  all  places  which  recognized  his 
talents.  The  Art  Association,  under  whose  auspices,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  which,  this  exhibition  has  been  arranged,  de- 
serves the  encouragement  of  our  citizens,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  important  step  in  the  path  of  its  progress 
may  meet  with  splendid  success.  M.  Taubles. 


NOTES    AND   GOSSIP. 


Banquet  to    General  Barrios. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  a  dinner  was  given  at  the  Union 
Club,  by  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Barreda,  in  honor  of  His  Excel- 
lency, President  Barrios,  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 
About  forty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  table,  which  was  very 
artistically  decorated  with  flowers  and  flags.  The  ?nenu 
is  worthy  of  being  given  in  extenso: 

Huitres  de  1'EsL  Potages — Reine ;  Consomme  a  la  Deslignac.  Hors 
d'CEuvres — Salade  de  crevettes  ;  Anchois  ;  Olives.  Poissons — Truite 
saumonee,  a  la  Hollandaise  ;  Maquereau.  k  la  maitre  d'hotel.  Releve — 
Filet  de  bceuf,  a  TAndalouse.  Entrees— Supreme  de  volai  le.  a  la  Riche- 
lieu ;  Grouse  a  la  Cussy.  Pieces  Froides — Pate1  de  gibier,  a  l'Alsa- 
cienne.  Legumes — Artichauts,  a  l'ltalienne  ;  Peiis  pois,  a  U  Franchise  ; 
Haricots  verls.  Punch  a  la  Creole.  R&iis — Selle  de  mouton  ;  Becas- 
sine  Anglaise.  Salades.  Entremets  Sucres— Nesselrode  pudding ;  Py- 
ramid de  Nougat.     Dessert.     Cafe.     Liqueurs. 

It  was  remarked  that  but  very  few  of  the  number  of  army 
officers  present  appeared  in  uniform.  Such  an  oversight, 
upon  an  occasion  intended  to  honor  a  high  official,  the 
president  of  a  republic  whose  functions  are  both  civil  and 
military,  must  have  boen  regretted  by  the  host,  as  well  as 
observed  by  his  distinguished  guest.  The  peculiar  squeam- 
ishness  too  frequently  exhibited  in  this  particular,  ought  not 
to  blind  our  professional  military  gentlemen  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  social  occasions  when  a  uniform  is  not  only 
expected,  but  eminently  in  order,  and  its  absence  an  impro- 
priety almost  as  absurd  as  would  be  their  appearance  dis- 
guised as  Arabi  Pasha,  Dick  Deadeye,  or  as  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  Among  those  who  assisted  were  the  following  : 
Ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford,  M  (jor-General  McDowell, 
.Mr.  Peter  Donahue,  General  Kautz,  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard, 
General  Caxton.  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams,  Consul  Booker,  Co'onel 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Henry  Barroilhet,  Mr.  L  P.  Parrott,  M^jor 
Darling,  Mr.  Evan  P.  Coleman,  General  Keiton,  Mr.  Wm. 
Babcock,  Captain  Humphrey,  Mr.  F.  F.  Barreda,  Captain 
Payson,  Commodore  Phelps,  F.  W.  Macondray,  Major  Rath- 
bone,  and  Doctor  George  Chtsmore. 


Reception  to  General  Schofield. 

The  complimentary  reception  and  entertainments  given  to 
Major-General  McDowell,  the  late  commander  of  the  Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Pacific,  upon  his  retirement,  are  now  be- 
ing rapidly  followed  by  others  in  honor  of  his  successor, 
Major-General  Schofield.  The  first  was  a  delightful  recep- 
tion given  by  General  and  Mrs.  Keiton  on  Thursday  atter- 
noon,  at  their  residence  at  the  Presidio,  when  those  in 
attendance  were  presented  to  General  and  Mrs.  Schofield, 
and  Mr.  and  Miss  Schofield.  As  it  was  intended  to  be  rather 
a  military  family  gathering,  invitations  were  limited  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Mars  ;  they  were  present  in  full  force. 
In  such  competent  hands,  with  the  tasteful  and  elegant 
toilettes  of  the  ladies — all  of  whom  were  more  than  usually 
charming — the  bright  uniforms,  the  handsome  display  of 
floral  decorations,  and  the  urbanity  of  the  host  and  hostess, 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  affair  was  extremely  brilliant, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  participated. 

The  society  gentlemen  of  San  Francisco,  embodying  many 
of  its  most  prominent  citizens,  had  arranged,  in  honor  of 
Major-General  McDowell,  upon  his  retiring  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Military  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Major-General  Schofield,  a  grand  entertainment  to  be 
given  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  unexpected  departure  of 
General  McDowell  for  the  East  defeated  the  affair,  and  it  is 
indefinitely  postponed.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
have  been  exceptionally  elegant,  and  because  there  are  so 
many  civilians  who  were  anxious  to  reciprocate  for  the  many 
social  favors  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  General  and 
Mrs.  McDowell.  General  McDowell's  retirement  is  a  source 
of  regret  to  all  his  California  friends,  not  onlyr  because  of  his 
generous  hospitalities  to  its  citizens,  but  because  of  his  en- 
tertainments and  attentions  so  often  extended  to  such  dis- 
tinguished persons  as  visited  us  from  the  Eastern  States  and 
from  foreign  countries — persons  who,  from  their  official  posi- 
tions, were  entitled  to  something  more  than  the  hospitable 
recognition  of  private  individuals.  General  McDowell's 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  official  position  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity and  ability  to  do  gracefully  and  well  that  which 
would  have  been  embarrassing  to  any  of  our  occupied  and 
busy  citizens.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  McDowells  will 
permanently  remain  residents  of  California. 

Truxton  Beale  visits  his  parents  in  Washington  for  two 

months,  leaving   early  in  the  week.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 

Reis  entertain  their  friends  socially  on  Thursday  evening  at 

their   new  residence,   corner  of    Gough   and    Sacramento 

I  Streets.     It  is  to  be  a  very  elegant  affair. 


Mrs.  John  McMullin  returned  from  Baltimore  with  her 
daughter  Susie,  via  the  southern  route,  on  Sunday  last.  Mrs. 
Lillie  Coit  came  down  to  the  city  from  Larkmead  on  Wednes- 
day last,  but  not  to  remain  permanently.  Senator  Miller  a'nd 
family  came  down  again  from  their  country  home  yesterday, 
and  are  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hollister,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, is  visiting  in  San  Francisco.  H.  L.  Dodge,  who  left 
here  two  weeks  ago  for  the  East,  was  at  the  Astor  House, 
New  York,  on  Saturday  last,  and  will  soon  leave  that  city 
with  Mrs.  Dodge  for  San  Francisco.  Albert  Gallatin,  of 
Sacramento,  is  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  New  York. 
Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  daughters  will  return  to  their  Cali- 
fornia Street  home  from  their  San  Joaquin  place  on  or  about 
the  first  of  November.  H.  P.  Wakelee  is  at  the  Hoffman 
House,  New  York.  Hon.  John  B.  Clarke,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Missouri,  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  last.  Charles 
Seymour,  Consul  to  Canton,  and  family,  arrived  here  from 
Wisconsin  on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Baker  and  Miss 
L.  K.  Baker,  of  San  Jose,  have  been  at  the  Grand  during  the 
week.  Lieutenant-Commander  George  E.  Ide,  U.  S.  N.J 
has  been  a  guest  at  the  Occidental  during  the  week.  Major 
Poole,  U.  S.  A.,  and  family,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on 
Monday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Pool  have  taken  up 
their  residence  at  the  Occidental  for  the  winter.  Miss  Sue 
Wilkins,  of  Colusa,  has  been  visiting  in  the  city  during  the 
week.  Miss  Lizzie  Hull  will  leave  here  for  a  winter  sojourn 
in  New  York  on  or  about  the  first  of  November.  Mrs.  Kin- 
sey  and  her  son,  who  have  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Pa- 
cific Congress  Springs,  have  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D. 
Boruck,  and  Miss  Fannie  Boruck,  are  rambling  in  Southern 
California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langhorne  gave  their  first  recep- 
tion after  their  return  from  their  bridal  tour  at  their  residence 
on  Buchanan  Street,  on  Tuesday  last.  Lieutenant  Kings- 
bury, U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  in  this  city  quite  a  while  on 
leave,  has  returned  to  Arizona.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  O. 
Linforth,  who  were  married  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in 
this  city  on  Wednesday,  the  eleventh  instant,  and  who  went 
to  Monterey  on  a  bridal  tour,  have  returned.  Paymaster  H. 
C.  Machette,  an'd  Assistant- Paymaster  Willis  B.  Wilcox,  U. 
S.  N.,  leave  here  to-day  for  the  Asiatic  station.  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Stow  has  returned  from  her  Eastern  visit.  Miss  Nellie 
Trowbridge  has  returned  from  Menlo  Park.  Major  E.  D. 
Baker,  U.  S.  A.,  left  here  for  Portland,  Oregon,  on  Saturday 
last.  Colonel  James  M.  Barney  has  returned  to  the  city. 
Miss  Kitty  Waters,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  friends  in  this 
city.  Captain  Haskell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Haskell,  and  Mrs. 
Fourgeaud,  have  returned  from  Arizona,  and  are  at  the 
Grand.  Mrs.  Mary  Bishop,  of  Belmont,  is  visiting  Mrs. 
Colonel  Fry.  Major  Canby,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at  the  Occidental. 
Ex-Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  has  been  visiting  Palo  Alto. 
Mrs.  Judge  Hunt  is  visiting  friends  in  Marin  County.  Miss 
Nonie  Smith,  who  has  been  visiting  in  San  Jnse,  has  re- 
turned. Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  went  to  Monterey  on 
Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Captain  R.  L.  Whiting  has  returned 
from  the  East.  Miss  Minnie  Hammond,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  Oakland,  has  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Ains- 
worth  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Baird  have  been  spending  a  few 
days  at  Monterey.  Mervin  Donahue,  who  has  lately  become 
a  yachtsman,  gave  his  first  marine  party  on  Saturday  last, 
which  included  a  sail  and  lunch  ;  the  ladies  were  Miss  Belle 
Wallace,  Miss  Mamie  Donahue,  the  Misses  McN'ally,  and 
Mrs.  Burke,  accompanied  by  such  j  'Uy  tars  as  William  Wal- 
lace, Peter  Donahue,  and  Mr.  Burke.  An  inlormal  dj.nce 
took  place  at  Angel  Is:and  on  Saturday  afternoon  last.  Mrs. 
Robert  Graves  and  Miss  Slade  returned  from  the  East  on 
Thursday  last.  George  M.  Willard,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Monday  last.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Brown  have  returned  to  their  town  house  for  the 
winter.  Mrs.  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  was  at  the  Pal- 
ace with  her  husband  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  on  her  way 
from  Vancouver  Barracks  to  Washington,  has  concluded  to 
spend  the  winter  at  the  National  Capital,  with  her  parents, 
General  and  Mrs  Sherman.  Pas-ed  Assistant-Surgeon  R. 
X.  Urquhart,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  deiached  from  the  receiv- 
ing-ship Independence^  and  ordered  to  du'y  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Mare  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  returned 
from  the  country  early  during  the  week,  and  have  taken  up 
their  permanent  residence  at  No.  1321  Sutter  Street,  abo\e 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  Miss-Allie  Hawes  has  been  visiting  at 
the  Navy  Yard  during  the  week.  Miss  M.  B.  Wes1.  and 
Miss  Maggie  Eyre  returned  from  Monterey  on  Monday  last; 
also  Miss  C.  C.  Jackson,  of  Oakland.  George  W.  Coffin," 
S.  N.,  went  to  Monterey  on  Monday  last,  to  remain  a  \\ 
days. .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Barrett,  of  Oakland,  are  speni 
ing  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  W.  E.  Brown  left  for  Ne1 
York  on  Wednesday  last,  lo  remain  away  a  month  or  slit 
weeks.  Mrs.  Captain  Brown  and  daughter,  of  Alameda,  ai 
visiting  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Leigh  and  Mi: 
Ella  M.  Lees,  daughter  of  Captain  Lees,  will  be  married 
Thursday  evening  next,  the  26th  instant,  at  nine  o'clock, 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  No.  1022  Pine  Street 
Some  time  in  November  is  fixed  for  the  wedding  ot  Lieuten- 
ant Warring,  of  the  navy,  and  Miss  Lutie  Cole,  second 
daughter  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Cole,  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Meinecke,  after  a  long  stay  at  Mon- 
terey, have  returned.  The  Misses  L.  and  M.  O'Connor  have 
also  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carroll,  of  Sacra- 
mento,  who  has  lately  been  visiting  friends  at  Menlo  Pari 
returned  home  on  Monday  la&t.  Governor  I.  M.  Kapei 
Hawaiian  envoy  to  Japan,  leaves  to-day  on  the  City  of  Pekii 
On  last  Monday  evening,  Consul  Severance  entertained  him 
at  dinner,  at  his  Octavia  Street  residence,  together  with 
Hon.  M.  Kaulukou.the  Japanese  Consul  Yanagiya  and  wife, 
J.  Mott  Smith  and  wife,  and  Miss  Aldrich.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  Mr.  W.  F.  Babcock  gave  a  dinner  to  Governor 
Kapena,  when  there  were  present,  among  others,  Hon.  Wm. 
Alvord,  ex-Governor  Low,  Colonel  Claus  Spreckels,  A.  3. 
Forbes,  J.  Mott  Smith,  and  Consul  Severance.  General 
Schofield,  who  arrived  here  on  Saturday  last,  with  his  family, 
was  called  on  by  General  McDowell,  who  formally  trans- 
ferred his  command  to  the  former  the  following  day.  Gen- 
eral Schofield  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Black  Point,  and 
General  McDowell  has  moved  into  his  new  residence,  OD 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  Wachuselt  arrived  on  Wednesday 
last.  S.  W.  Holliday  returned  from  the  East  on  Thursday 
last. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


HOME-MAKING    ON    THE    COAST. 


Advice   on  the  Application  of  Decorative  Art  to  California  Houses. 


I 


"What  will  you  do  in  California  where  there  are  no  hric  a- 
bra"  auctions,  or  old  furniture  to  pick  un? — and  art  furnishing' 
is  a  pleasure  for  rich  folks,"  asked  a  friend  of  sympathetic 
tastes  the  day  mv  face  was  set  for  the  Pacific.  In  truth,  a 
pang  shot  through  me  at  the  thought  of  old  houses  on  the 
South  Shore  and  Quincyward  not  yet  ransacked  for  colonial 
furniture,  and  of  two  or  three  old  ladies  whose  demise,  short- 
ly expected,  would  leave  stores  of  rich  old  India  porcelain 
and  creamy  Spode-ware  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  collectors. 
Were  there  to  be  no  more  idle  holidays  soent  in  the  dim, 
dusty  chaos  of  second-hand  shoos,  rewarded  bv  some  bits  of 
Sinas  or  B'ack  Forest  carving? — a  music-rack  or  cabinet- 
guard  in  open  work  of  ferns  and  birds,  bought  for  a  few  shil- 
lings because  of  some  trifling  flaw  which  a  sharp  knife  would 
repair  in  an  evening? — or  a  pair  of  Hankin  plates  which  would 
just  make  up  the  set  gathered  in  the  same  way  from  half  a 
dozen  directions? — or  a  quaint  piece  of  Renaissance  furniture 
gone  to  rack,  but  caoable  with  clamps  and  polish  of  resetting 
and  reviving;  in  envied  elegance  ?  To  think  of  leaving-  that 
punch-bowl,  brought  from  Holland  by  a  wealthy  captain  to 
Falmouth  on  the  Cape — Cape  Cod,  of  course — a  bowl  of 
trans'ucent  porcelain,  glowing  with  such  colors  as  we  only 
see  in  royal  Worcester  nowadays,  its  frilled,  shell-like  edges 
and  deep  gilding  fit  to  ravish  the  soul  of  a  china  fancier :  and 
that  George  II.  secretary  in  black  oak.  with  pineapp'e  finials 
each  side  the  classic  front — pieces  I  have  had  my  eye  upon 
for  three  years,  till  the  dealer  should  consent  to  my  price,  as 
he  was  sure  to  finally  ;  all  of  which  chances  were  to  be  relin- 
nuished  if  I  went  to  have  my  lungs  repaired  on  the  Pacific 
Slope. 

What  balm  to  my  collective  soul  was  the  sight  of  the  In- 
dian china  in  the  San  Francisco  shop-windows  !  The  Navajo 
rugs  at  Santa  F6  and  the  San  Domingo  pueblo  pottery  had 
tempted  the  spare  silver  out  of  our  pockets,  and  kept  our  fac- 
ulties for  acquisition  from  rusting.  At  Los  Angeles  we  had 
heard  praises  of  the  Indian  treasures  with  which  Mrs.  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson's  rooms  were  filled,  and  saw  some  lovely  Ori- 
ental china  in  private  hands,  but  everything  in  the  shops  was 
of  lively  newness  and  factory  finish.  Whv  will  dealers  bring, 
and  people  insist  on  buying  the  horrible,  machine  carved 
side-boards  and  bedsteads,  with  high,  bold-crested  head- 
boards in  awful  curves  of  bastard  Renaissance  origin  from 
the  brain  of  an  over-worked  pattern-monger  in  Michigan 
workshops,  when  the  low  French  panels  with  fretted  tops  are 
so  much  more  fashionable  and  in  better  taste  ?  Why  will 
they  select  Brussels  in  hard  Japanesque  panels  before  library 
ingrains  in  soft  olive,  dull  blue  and  pink,  or  geranium  pink 
and  maroon,  studied  from  the  borders  of  royal  tapestries, 
and  twice  as  expensive  as  Brussels,  or  half  as  cheap,  accord- 
ing as  you  buy  triple-wove  English  carpeting,  fine  as  suit- 
ing, that  will  outwear  generations,  or  the  home-made  Lowell 
or  Bromley  ingrain,  of  similar  design,  and  both  in  the  best 
taste  ?  The  halls  and  parlors  of  ordinary  houses  are  dull 
with  olive,  stone-color,  and  dark  red  wall-papers,  just  as  the 
French  designers  give  us  joyous  clusters  of  bluets,  dull  pink 
geraniums,  and  meadow  grasses,  or  the  purple  and  bronze  of 
changing  vines,  and  bouquets  of  blush  and  cream  roses  in 
dim,  lovely  tints  for  our  home  walls.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
Japanese,  those  sensitive,  subtile  aesthetes  of  nature,  have  the 
right  idea  of  home  interiors,  for  which  everything  they  design 
is  pay  and  cheerful,  while  rich,  oppressive  color  goes  for 
shrines  and  palatial  halls.  These  citrine  and  dark  red 
rooms  depress  our  spirits  with  their  fashionable  gloom.  Mr. 
Morris,  in  England,  the  French  artists  before  him,  and  the 
Associated  Artists  of  New  York,  have  by  practice  and  edu- 
cation of  eye  reached  the  same  verdict,  that  neither  dark 
nor  very  light  surroundings  content  the  senses,  which  re- 
quire plenty  of  soft  light  without  glare,  with  hues  of  tender 
color  in  the  furnishings,  and  richer  shades  of  the  same  as- 
serted in  cornice  and  relievings.  The  blues  of  mist  deepen- 
ing to  cornflower  tints,  the  warm  dull  tone  of  grain-fields,  the 
sun's  own  color,  the  greens  of  vine  and  bough,  softened  by 
the  downv  surface  of  maturity,  or  their  paler  underlinings, 
or  the  kindly  dust — if  nothing  else  offers  to  subdue  the  harsh- 
ness of  deep  green— mauve-violet  haze  and  rose- washes  of 
dawn,  all  these  are  about  us  in  the  wide  world  out  of  doors, 
and  their  delightful  ghosts  should  follow  us  within,  taking 
the  change  of  different  light  and  atmosphere.  The  eye  does 
not  weary  of  skillfully  toned  color  and  correct  form,  any  more 
than  the  ear  tires  of  those  magical  Spanish  and  gypsy  airs 
which  are  the  soul  of  bewitching  melody.  One  seldom  cares 
to  change  the  furnishing  of  a  room  when  taste  has  done  its 
perfect  work,  and  this  content,  and  the  care  born  of  it,  give 
one's  meubles  a  longer  lease  of  life.  So  it  is  economical  and 
good  policy  to  have  things  in  the  truest  taste,  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  money  in  all  cases. 

Experience  teaches  the  saving  wisdom  of  furnishing  every- 
where in  native  and  accessible  belongings.  These  cabinet 
woods  are  in  supply,  with  inlaid  floors,  paneled  wainscots, 
and  polished  single  panel  doors,  and  light  and  ample  furni- 
ture of  ash,  beech,  or  cherry.  In  the  southwest  States,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Arizona,  where  fine  stone  abounds, 
stone  and  concrete  should  apply  everywhere,  from  pave- 
ments and  balustrades  to  chimney-pieces,  hall  seats,  window- 
ledges,  and  dressers.  Mantels  of  serpentine  and  jasper, 
onyx  slabs  for  window-casings  and  cabinets,  with  inlays  of 
silver  or  copper  alloys,  and  beading  of  native  turquoise, 
only  fit  for  such  work,  should-  gratify  the  taste  for  luxury, 
and  stone  surroundings  would  prove  more  acceptable  in  the 
long  summer  heats  of  Tucson  and  Santa  ¥6  than  wood-work 
and  upholstery.  When  the  resources  of  the  country  are  de- 
veloped, the  tileries  of  the  San  Juan  and  Rio  Grande  will 
rival  those  of  Valencia,  which  furnish  Newport  and  New 
York  entrance  halls  with  floors  and  borders  of  tiles  from  the 
works  extant  since  the  time  of  the  Moors,  who  established 
them  in  Spain.  The  fragments  of  tile  and  gla2ed  pottery, 
which  strew  the  ground  about  the  ruined  cities  of  the  San 
Juan  in  New  Mexico,  are  of  a  quality  to  compare  with 
Etruscan  and  antique  majolicas  in  brilliance  and  depth  of 
color,  and  in  richness  of  the  glaze.  Material  for  the  most 
superb  enamels  and  wares  exists  inexhaustibly  in  the  fields 
of  Arizona  and  her  sister  territories,  and  T  expect  to  live  to 
see  house-walls  lined  and  ceiled  with  clean,  delicate  tile- 
work  as  cheap  and  abundant  as  lath  ae.4  plaster,  which  vwill 


vanish  with  adobe  roofs.  Adobe  walls  deserve  a  good  word 
said  for  them,  as  they  are  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer, 
substantial  and  pleasant  in  a  homely  way.  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  never  will  go  out  of  existence  for  the  common  class  of 
dwellings.  One  only  needs  to  compare  the  stuccoed  walls 
of  the  Spanish  adobes  at  Monterey  with  their  graceful 
southern  roofs  of  curved  tiles,  their  deep  window-seats  and 
doorways,  with  the  thin,  smart  Yankee  cottages  going  up 
near  by,  perky,  limited,  pretentious,  and  certain  to  be  in 
twenty  years  more  decrepit  than  the  old  adobes  of  the  palmy 
days  of  '46.  A  Spanish  adobe  house,  with  well-finished 
walls  and  ventilating  roof  of  the  old  curved  tile,  is  more 
beautiful  in  an  artistic  sense,  both  suited  to  the  climate  and 
scenery,  than  the  poky  English  cottage  set  up  on  stilts,  where 
the  price  of  lumber  makes  itself  felt  in  contracted  inches, 
and  the  spirit  of  trade-unions  in  the  rough  finish  of  casings 
under  very  thin  paint.  The  adobe  houses  want  wider  win- 
dows with  awnings,  instead  of  the  porch-roofs  which  throw 
the  rooms  into  the  shade,  and  cut  off  the  sunlight,  which  is 
the  great  luxury  of  the  California  climate  and  essential  to 
health.  They  make  up  for  this  lack  in  their  low  walls,  which 
almost  do  away  with  stairs,  and  relieve  the  senoras  of  that 
sharp  penance  which  the  Yankee  woman's  three  to  four- 
story  house  entaiis  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  continually, 
and  which  more  than  any  other  cause  breaks  her  health, 
ruins  her  temper,  and  makes  her  thin  and  wretched-looking 
while  youn!?.  Yet  with  land  in  plenty,  by  the  thousand 
acres,  the  West  must  vacantly  follow  the  idiocy  of  the  East 
in  planning  stilted  houses,  albeit  there  is  no  dampness  in  the 
soil  to  dread,  no  valuing  lots  at  a  fortune  the  front  foot. 
The  well-to-do  farmer  thinks  he  has  not  done  the  right  thing 
by  his  family  unless  he  puts  up  a  tall  frame  house  on  piles, 
and  with  attics  to  give  all  his  children,  servants,  and  women- 
folk the  privilege  of  climbing  three  flights  of  stairs,  indoors 
and  out,  twenty  times  a  day  ;  and  the  nabob  no  sooner  sells 
his  mines  at  a  profit  than  he  hastens  to  pile  his  walls  heaven- 
ward, as  if  a  hundred  stairs  to  climb  were  the  perquisites  of 
wealth. 

Why  can  not  these  people  take  lesson  by  the  taste  of  the 
modern  wealthy  English,  whose  Mexican  cottages,  straying 
in  one  story  with  verandas  canopied  with  vines,  are  the 
acme  of  fashionable  aristocratic  pleasure-houses  along  the 
Thames,  and  whose  Tudor-gothic  mansions,  rarely  rising 
above  a  modest  second  story,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  an- 
cestral homes.  Tenement  houses  must  rise  ten  stories  high, 
to  make  the  most  for  their  owners ;  but  surely  the  test  of  a 
rich  man's  residence  is  the  ease  of  living  he  can  afford  at 
any  cost  of  ground.  The  newest  houses  East  by  the  best 
architects  are  beginning  to  show  the  influence  of  such  con- 
siderations. A  man  lives  longer,  other  things  being  equal, 
if  he  does  not  force  himself  to  carry  his  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds  up  and  down  twenty  feet  of  steep  incline  a 
dozen  times  a  day.  He  might  as  well  take  so  many  turns  at 
hod-carrying.  Ideas  filter  through  people's  heads  slowly  on 
matters  of  health,  and  it  will  be  ten  years  before  they  can 
believe  that  a  nerve-exhausted,  heart-diseased,  spine-affected 
generation  will  probably  live  longer,  and  certainly  live  easier, 
on  a  level  than  by  lifting  their  own  weights  up-stairs.  Per- 
haps you  will  agree  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  pretty  and 
original  style  of  fitting  rooms  possible  in  San  Francisco,  with 
the  wares  of  the  Orient  and  Mexico  at  command. 

Where  the  dust  flies  as  it  does  in  this  country,  one  may 
give  thanks  to  find  fine  malting  at  twenty-five  and  thirty 
cents  a  yard.  If  you  had  to  pay  eighty-five  cents  a  yard,  as 
they  do  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  you  might  con- 
descend to  use  them;  for  there  is  nothing  prettier  in  simple 
furnishings  than  a  check,  red,  white,  and  olive  matting,  with 
redwood  floor  bare  for  fifteen  inches  all  around,  and  polished 
with  shellac  until  it  is  deep  and  rich-hued  as  mahogany.  A 
redwood  wainscot  gives  a  rich  tone  to  a  room,  with  a  pinky- 
gray  wall  above  it;  but  do  not  mix  woods,  as  the  custom  is 
— laurel,  cherry,  ebonyr,  and  ash — till  the  beauty  of  each  is 
lost.  A  redwood  beading  of  the  darkest  kind,  with  one  dull 
line  of  gold  below,  would  be  a  handsome  finish  at  the  ceil- 
ing; and  then  on  the  pinky  gray  wall,  what?  A  large  Japan- 
ese paper  panel,  or  two,  joined  from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  pink 
carbuncle,  or  scarlet  crape  ends  for  empty  corners,  and  the 
space  le!t  for  pictures,  cabinets,  or  china.  One  lightest  ot 
corners,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  those  wide  shelves 
which  are  safest  and  best  to  display  china — onevelvet-covered 
shelf  grouped  with  East  Indian  majolica,  deep-plum  and  in- 
digo bowls  and  flasks  set  off  by  Benares  brass  trays  and 
flagons  ;  above  that,  gay  Oriental  china,  not  set  out  piece  by- 
piece,  all  in  a  row,  but  massed  in  confusion  of  bright  color 
and  gilding — for  three  or  four  ordinary  pieces  have  a  good 
effect  together,  when  they  are  not  at  all  interesting  singly  ; 
above  that  group  the  beautiful  shells  from  the  Gulf,  a  pink 
murex  between  targe  green  and  silver  snail-shells — salmon 
and  black,  rose  and  buff — all  the  deepest  enamel  and  tinting 
which  porcelain  essays  in  vain.  A  Pompadour  might  have 
a  passion  for  ornamenting  her  cabinet  with  these  beauties 
of  the  Nereids.  See  against  that  sea-green  piece  of  Shang- 
hai silk,  draped  on  the  pinkish  wall,  the  old  rococo  mirror 
found  in  a  Market  Street  shop,  its  dead  gilding  retouched, 
and  small  oval  brackets  round  it  bearing  the  choicest  pearl 
and  silver  shells,  alternately  with  blood-red  coral  and  fine 
sea-fans.  You  might  think  the  whole  a  sea-nymph's  toilet, 
barring  the  gold  comb.  And  each  side  of  a  lovely  painting, 
in  fiat  frame  of  satin-gold,  are  branching  brackets  for  Indian 
bowls,  of  California  ferns,  the  choicest  cheilanthus  gracilis 
and  maiden  hair.  An  oval  mirror  hung  across  an  inner 
corner  of  the  room  has  its  golden  sconces  at  the  side  rising 
out  of  a  base  of  fern  with  loveliest  effect.  The  furniture  is  a 
bamboo  lounge,  with  Chinese  embroidered  cushions,  and 
foot-cover  of  blood-red  silk,  lightly  embroidered  in  shades 
of  deep-red,  with  tassels  at  the  comers;  and  those  carved 
India  chairs  fit  for  a  church,  with  white,  scarlet,  and  gold 
embroideaes  across  the  backs  ;  that  seraglio  cushion  in  the 
window,  made  out  of  a  cashmere  shawl,  with  cashmere  and 
silver  tassels;  and  two  or  three  swinging  chairs,  with  soft 
purple  cushions  tied  on  seat  and  back;  a  screen  of  open- 
work wood  before  the  fire,  which  California  evenings  excuse 
for  purely  decorative  effect,  it  would  seem;  a  painted  screen, 
lovely  with  white  bloom-roses  and  purple  bell-flowers  shut- 
ting off  the  library-table  in  one  corner,  which  serves  also  for 
tea,  as  you  see  by  the  Kaga  service  on  the  deep-lace  towel 
thrown  across  one  end.  We  have  specimens — what  house 
in  California  has  r.ot  ? — but  they  are  not  strung  out  on  the 
mantel,  or  set  in  square  boxes  u.i  ^hc.vcs,  but  gathered  in  a 


little  velvet-lined,  mirror-backed,  hanging  cabinet  of  lacquer 
with  irregular  shelves,  where  the  big  piece  of  peacock  ore 
and  pale  amethyst  quartz  the  rough  nugget  of  gold  and  the 
azurite,  the  granite  full  of  garnets,  and  the  blue  agate,  the 
crystallized  silver,  the  blood  red  stone  from  the  Colorado 
River,  the  crystal  vase  of  Pescadero  pebbles,  and  block  of 
Mexican  onyx,  relieve  each  other  in  color  and  spark'e. 
Everything  for  use  is  the  secret  of  showing  rarities  well; 
accordingly,  rose  quartz  lies  on  the  writing-table  for  a  paper- 
weight, a  superb  agate  is  hollowed  for  an  inkstand,  rough 
crystals,  flecked  with  gold,  receive  slender  gold-plated  vases 
too  slight  to  stand  alone,  a  great  polished  abalone  hangs  by 
silver  chains  from  a  bracket  for  a  catch-all,  the  straight  clois- 
sonne"  vases  are  filled  with  pot-pourri, and.  a  white  shell,  on 
a  gilt  tripod  holds  confectionery. 

Push  aside  the  heaw  Navajo  rug,  which  deadens  all  noise 
the  other  side  of  the  library  door — Navajn  weaving  in  dark 
blue  and  red,  fine  as  Kabyle  curtains  in  the  best  qualities, 
answering  many  artistic  needs  in  the  way  of  drapery. 
Coarser  rugs  joined  form  a  handsome  oriental-looking  car- 
pet in  deep  shades,  which,  with  portieres  and  sofa-covers 
en  suite,  richly  relieve  the  fittings  of  laurel,  ebony,  and  silver. 
What  is  the  use  of  sending  across  the  water  for  Smyrna  and 
Arabic  hangings  when  the  fine  Navajo  rugs,  in  texture  and 
color,  compare  with  eastern  work,  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  merino  wool  going  to  make  a  single  blanket?  The  furni- 
ture was  made,  under  protest,  by  an  Oakland  mechanic,  by 
days'  work,  under  the  eye  of  the  librarv-owner,  the  Enelish 
chairs  with  square  frames,  grooved,  and  relieved  with  ebony 
stained  sides,  and  dull  silver  four-foils  and  bosses — the  dwarf 
bookcase  and  mantle  to  match.  What,  I  ask  you,  is  the  use 
of  living  in  the  richest  natural  country  on  the  hemisphere, 
unless  polished  woods,  rich  metals  and  stones  are  to  be  of 
use?  Quantities  of  San  Domingo  and  Fort  Wingate  pot- 
tery, of  graceful  shape  and  decoration,  exquisite  Alaska 
carving  in  black,  polished  slate,  and  Indian  curios,  fill  the 
shelves  each  side  of  the  mantel,  tufted  with  feather  work 
and  crested  with  quiver  and  arrows.  Fine  pueblo  baskets, 
woven  to  hold  water,  are  filled  with  roses  bedded  in  damp 
sponge.  A  great  chair  has  a  soft  fur  rug,  lined  with  red  silk, 
thrown  over  it — imagine  the  luxury  of  sinking  into  its  folds. 
The  windows  are  screened  with  thin  green  and  crimson  silk 
across  the  lower  half;  above  the  curtains  of  e'en!  lace  are 
festooned  pale,  embroidered  headings.  Kingston  ?  No ; 
but  Moquis  mantas,  wrought  in  red  and  blue  figures  on  un- 
bleached twill — the  work  much  better  than  anything  from 
the  Decorative  Society.  It  has  been  wonderful  diversion, 
devising  and  combining  things  for  these  rooms;  but  i»-  has 
been  vastly  less  expensive  than  buying  cnmmonp'ace  East- 
ern furniture.  ar>d  the  effect — well,  ;t  is  not  commonp'ace. 

San  Francisco,  October  17,  1882.  S.  D.  P. 


Mr.  Frederick  Yates  has  just  returned  to  this  ri*v  from 
Europe,  and  ha?  opened  a  studio  af  417  Montgomery  Street, 
in  Morse's  old  place.  He  hasbro'*ght  with  him  many  paint- 
ings, etrhings,  and  engravings,  from  Paris,  where  he  spent 
two  years  under  the  instruction  of  Bonnat.  the  celebrated 
Frerch  artist.  Mr.  Yates  chose  Bonnars  atrfiet  because  of 
the  high  p'ace  which  that  painter  occupies  as  master  of 
"life"  studies.  Besides  Paris,  he  vis:ted  other  European 
cities,  making  sketches  and  studies  of  celebrated  works  of 
art.  Mr  Yates  had  the  honor  of  seeing  one  of  his  paint- 
ings in  the  last  Paris  Salon,  which  was  an  acknowled  ment 
of  worth,  since  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  candidates 
gained  the  right  to  exhibit  their  raintings.  This  picture  is 
now  at  his  studio,  and  attracts  much  atten'ion.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Mouse-Trap,"  and  is  well  worth  the  encomiums  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  Paris.  He  also  does  excellent  work  in 
etching,  and  improved  every  opportunity  in  that  line  while 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Yates  will  shortly  open  a  "life- class"  in  a 
studio  adjoining  his  own,  where  he  will  take  a  limited  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  his  tutelage. 

A  sharp  shock  of  earthquake  to^k  place  Fridav  morning 
at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock.  When  it  i<=  concidereJl  that 
there  were  earthquakes  in  1S54.  TK57,  and  iS:;q— in  October; 
that  the  great  earthquake  of  1865  was  in  October:  that  in 
tS68  there  were  six  shocks  during  the  last  nine  davs  of  Oc- 
tober, by  one  of  which  much  property  was  destroyed  and 
some  lives  lost,  both  here  and  across  the  bav  ;  that  there 
were  two  earthquakes  in  1S72—  in  October  ;  that  there  was 
one  in  1875 — in  October;  that  there  was  a  ternd/orm  18S1 — 
in  October;  when  we  consider,  too,  that  there  is  a  comet 
flashing  in  the  southeastern  sky,  "importing  change  of  time 
and  state;"  when  we  consider  that  by  the  electrical  theory 
of  earthquakes  the  comet  may  not  be  unconnected  with  our 
shake-up  ;  when  we  consider  that  it  is  still  ten  davs  to  the 
end  of  the  nmnth.  and  that  we  are  all  miserable  sinners — 
when  we  consider  all  these  things,  it  behooves  us  to  break  off 
abruptly,  lest  somebody  believe  them,  or  believe  that  we  do. 

Owing  to  the  departure  of  two  of  its  members,  the  Board 
or  Directors  of  the  Bohemian  Club  has  been  reconstituted. 
Mr.  Eugene  Dewey,  the  Vice-President,  is  about  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  New  York  City  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Reuling  starts  for  Europe  in  a  few  days,  to 
remain  a  number  of  months.  Horace  P.  Fletcher  has  been 
elected  Director,  vice  Dewey,  resigned.  J.  D.  Redding  has 
been  elected  Director,  vice  Reuling,  resigned.  The  Board 
as  at  present  constituted  stands  :  President,  Paul  Neumann  ; 
Vice-President,  Jerome  A.  Hart;  Treasurer,  Charles  Josse- 
lyn;  Secretary, T.  H.Robertson.  Directors — A.  J.  Moulder, 
Virgil  Williams,  Horace  P.  Fletcher,  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
and  J.  R.  Grismer.    

The  Califomian  for  November  opens  with  an  article  by 
Alfred  Wheeler,  entitled  "  A  Contemporary  of  Washington." 
Mary  W.  Glascock  is  the  author  of  a  story,  "Miss  Vesta's 
Prodigal."  "  Evil  Literature,"  is  an  attack  by  C.  H.  Shinn 
against  evil  literature,  in  which  he  denounces  some  modern 
novelists.  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  is  on  "  Sir 
Gavan  Duffy,"  by  John  Manning. 

The  Nahl  collection  will  be  placed  on  view  next  Tuesday 
evening,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  for  r  z 
only.     The  affair  will  take  tbe  form  of  the  usual  : 
tions,  a  string-band  being  in  attendance.     The  n 
collection  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  tJ 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


YORKER'S    PARD. 


"  I'll  go  a  hundred." 

"  I'll  see  your  hundred  and  raise  you  five." 

Mr.  Ned  Wade  hesitated  a  moment,  then  slowly  pushed 
forward  two  stacks  of  double-eagles,  and  called  for  a  sight. 

Mr.  Jack  Rowland  leisurely  closed  and  returned  his  dainty 
penknife  to  his  vest  pocket,  picked  up  his  cards  from  the 
table,  and  tossed  four  queens  and  an  ace  into  the  pot.  The 
crowd  pushed  forward  to  see  his  opponent's  play.  It  was  a 
disappointing  one.  Wade  threw  his  cards,  face  down,  upon 
his  adversary's,  pushed  his  chair  back,  and  proceeded  to 
carefully  select  and  light  a  cigar,  while  Mr.  Howland  deftly 
sorted  the  eagles  and  double-eagles  into  symmetrical  piles, 
until  the  pot  was  empty. 

Said  pot  had  contained  all  Mr.  Ned  Wade's  material 
wealth.  No  sign  of  this  embarrassing  fact  was  evident  in 
his  face,  as,  with  a  cool  nod  to  his  opponent,  he  lazily  arose 
and  sauntered  away.  A  few  comments,  such  as,  "  Sandy 
cuss  !  "  "  Grit  to  the  ends  of  his  hair  !  "  "  You  bet  your  life," 
etc.,  followed  him  ;  but  a  new  victim  of  Mr.  Howland's 
fi?iesse  had  at  once  dropped  into  the  vacant  place,  and  ab- 
sorbed the  interest  of  the  crowd  anew.  Wade,  making  for 
the  door,  slowly  elbowed  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd 
which  filled  the  saloon.  A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 
He  turned,  and  met  the  gaze  of  a  rough,  bearded  specimen 
of  the  genus  K  prospector."  Wade  was  a  Kentuckian,  and 
had  all  a  Kentuckian's  pride.  The  man's  familiarity  ruffled 
him.  He  haughtily  drew  away  from  the  rough  hand  which 
lay  not  unkindly  on  his  shoulder.  The  stranger  seemed 
slightly  abashed,  and  his  suggestion  that  they  should  "  irri- 
gate" was  advanced  with  a  timidity  absurdly  out  of  keeping 
with  his  decidedly  aggressive  appearance. 

"  Thanks,  no,"  was  Wade's  brief  reply,  as  he  moved  away. 

Recovering  from  the  shock  of  so  decided  a  refusal,  the 
miner  slowly  followed  him,  and  together  they  emerged  upon 
the  long  porch  which  skirted  the  front  of  the  saloon.  The 
night  was  dark  and  damp.  The  wind  blew  cool  from  the  yel- 
low waters  of  the  Klamath,  which  rolled  sullenly  along  the 
base  of  the  precipitous  range  which  towered  above  Happy 
Camp.  The  change  from  the  hot,  fetid  atmosphere  of  the 
saloon  was  delicious.  Wade  drew  a  half-dozen  quick,  full 
breaths  of  the  sweet  air,  and  then,  resuming  his  cigar,  saun- 
tered down  to  the  end  of  the  porch  farthest  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  which  came  faintly  through  the  walls,  and,  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  gave  himself  up  to  meditation.  His 
privacy  was  soon  invaded.  The  miner  had  exhumed  a  bat- 
tered pipe  of  incalculable  age  and  filled  it  from  a  buckskin 
pouch  of  very  questionable  purity,  had  dexterously  lighted 
it  with  flint  and  steel,  and,  thus  prepared,  advanced  upon  the 
enemy.  He  planted  his  battery  alongside  of  an  adjacent 
pillar,  cut  off  retreat  by  assuming  an  inclined  attitude  which 
Drought  his  broad  back  against  the  post,  and  one  huge  foot 
against  the  side  of  the  house.  A  half-dozen  vigorous  puffs, 
and  then : 

"  I  say,  stranger  ! " 

No  reply  from  the  enemy.  More  blank  cartridges  of 
smoke  from  the  attack,  and  then  : 

"  O  stranger!" 

"  Well  ?"  quick  and  sharp. 

K  Strapped,  ain't  yer?" 

Profound  disgust,  expressed  by  emphatic  silence,  follows 
this  shot.  The  attack  proceeds  to  toss  a  few  shells  into  the 
enemy's  works,  regardless  of  results  : 

"  I'll  bet  my  boots  that  yer  flat  broke  ;  that  yer  wouldn't 
pan  out  a  color  to  the  bucket."  Then,  waxing  confidential : 
"  Pard,  yer  thought  yer  was  a  little  horse  at  poker — didn't 
you  ?  Ye're  science  to  the  heels  of  yer  boots,  but  yer 
didn't  hold  the  pictures.  Why,  bless  ye,  pard,  that  How- 
land  is  a  poker  sharp,  and  he  is  a  holy  terror — now  you 
hear  me  ?  Why,  he  knows  a  pack  of  cards  better'n  you 
know  yer  mother.  A  sandier  man  on  a  bluff,  nor  a  purtier 
dealer  off'n  the  bottom  of  a  pack,  never  shuffled  the  paste- 
boards. He'll  stock  'em  quicker'n  you  can  cut  !em,  and  give 
you  any  lay-out  he  likes,  and  beat  it  by  one  card  every  time. 
Oh,  you  hear  me  ;  he's  a  terror,  an'  don't  yer  forgit  it  ! " 
Again  followed  a  volley  of  blank  cartridges,  and  the  attack 
was  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  his  own  batteries.  The 
enemy  was  evidently  securely  entrenched  and  uninjured,  for 
not  a  shot  replied.  The  attack  was  somewhat  disconcerted, 
but  not  repulsed.  Settling  more  securely  in  his  own  posi- 
tion, he  renewed  his  bombardment. 

"  Pard,  I'll  allow  that  ye're  a  handy  cuss,  and  don't  stand 
no  bluffin' ;  but  yer  played  on  the  squar*,  an'  that  coyote 
cleaned  you  to  the  limit  of  your  pile,  or  I'm  etarnally  fooled. 
Now,  if  yer  are  down  to  hard-pan,  an'  ain't  got  no  dust 
cached  no  whar',  ye're  like  to  find  it  purty  barren  diggin'  in  a 
camp  like  this ;  seein',  as  I  reckon,  yer  ain't  no  miner,  an' 
like  as  not  don't  know  a  rocker  from  a  riffle-bar.  I'll  allow, 
I  like  your  grit,  an'  I  think  ye're  a  white  man  ;  so,  if  yer 
want  a  grub-stake  any  time,  I'm  your  man.  Yorker's  my 
name,  an'  my  bar  is  up  the  river  a  couple  o'  mile.  Any- 
body'll  tell  you  whar  it  is.  That's  what  I  want  to  say  to  you." 
Then,  with  a  snap,  as  silence  still  reigned  in  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  "  That's  my  offer,  and  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it,  an1 
be  damned  to  yer  !" 

The  enemy  was  roused  at  last.  Confusion  followed  this 
shot. 

"  I  don't  know  why  in  the  devil  you  take  such  an  interest 
in  my  affairs,"  said  Wade,  with  a  short  laugh  ;  "  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  and  if  I  need  assist- 
ance at  any  time  I  will  take  your  offer  gladly.  But,  candidly, 
I  think  that  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  even  though  I  don't 
know  a  wbat-do-you-call-it  from  a  riffle.  At  all  events,  I'll 
give  it  a  trial.  Much  obliged  to  you,  all  the  same.  Good- 
night." And  Wade  stepped  off  the  porch  and  sauntered 
away  into  the  darkness. 

"  0  pard  !  Let's  irrigate,"  called  Yorker,  after  the  retreat- 
ing figure. 

"Thanks;  not  to-night,;>  came  back  from  the  gloom. 

"  Well,  I'm  damned  !  Twice  in  one  evenin',"  exclaimed 
Yorker,  sorrowfully,  as  he  reloaded  his  pipe.  "  Queer  cuss ! 
Regular  tenderfoot,  but  sand  to  his  hat.  Guess  I'll  liquor 
an'  make  a  break  for  the  ranch,"  which  he  did  a  half-hour 
later. 

It  was  early  fall  when  Wade  "  struck"  Happy  Camp.  The 
rainy  season,  which  in  northern  California  begins  in  Novem- 
ber, had  noL  yet  set  in.     Indian  Creek  was  down,  and  the 


miners  on  it  and  smaller  affluents  of  the  Kalamath  were  idle 
from  lack  of  water.  Decidedly,  it  was  a  bad  time  for  a 
"  tenderfoot  "  to  make  a  living.  Excepting  a  few  bars  along 
the  Klamath,  no  ground  was  being  worked.  Wade  acquired 
an  extended  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
the  camp  and  its  environs  in  his  search  for  a  claim.  This 
was  all  he  did  acquire.  All  old  claims  were  represented,  and 
no  unstaked  ground  existed  adjacent  to  the  water  supply. 
A  month  after  his  interview  with  Yorker,  Wade  found  the 
condition  of  his  affairs  at  least  interesting.  All  superflui- 
ties upon  which  money  could  be  raised  had  been  applied  to 
that  end.  His  revolver  still  remained  ;  but  when  it  became 
a  question  of  food  vs.  a  possible  need  of  the  weapon,  the 
latter  consideration  was  swallowed  by  the  former,  and  Wade 
lived  for  a  week  luxuriously  upon  the  result.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  roughing  it,  and  had  yet  to  learn  to  eke  out  a 
day's  subsistence  to  a  week's.  One  morning  he  awoke  to  a 
new  sensation — that  of  being  "  flat  broke."  At  first  he  failed 
to  grasp  the  situation.  Breakfast,  always  a  light  meal  with 
him,  was  not  much  missed.  But  when  no  breakfast  was 
supplemented  with  no  dinner  and  no  supper,  the  intense 
reality  of  being  "strapped"  dawned  upon  him.  Of  course, 
he  could  have  had  a  meal  for  the  asking  ;  a  thousand,  for 
that  matter.  There  was  not  a  miner  in  camp  who  would 
have  refused  him  his  share  of  bacon  and  black  coffee.  But 
his  pride  was  not  broken  if  his  bank  was,  and  he  would  not 
beg.  Doubtless  he  was  a  fool,  but  the  fact  remains  that  at 
the  end  of  two  days  he  was  rather  weak  from  fasting.  The 
morning  of  the  third  he  started  for  Yorker's  bar.  He  had 
sought  work  at  other  bars  along  the  river,  but  had  found 
them  full-handed.  The  same  pride  which  had  kept  him  from 
good  food  had  also  deterred  him  from  seeking  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  indifferently  treated  some  weeks  before. 

Still,  when  a  man  has  fasled well,  you  know  that  fasting 

is  accepted  as  a  salutary  remedy  for  pride. 

Wade  had  traveled  the  narrow,  hilly  trail  to  Yorker's  bar 
before,  but  he  had  never  found  it  the  pull  it  was  that  day. 
He  would  have  blushed  to  admit  how  long  he  was  in  making 
those  two  miles.  Two  miles?  Two  hundred!  "However,  he 
finally  got  to  the  point  on  the  trail  opposite  the  bar,  and  sat 
down  on  the  rocky  margin  of  the  river,  and  looked  across 
the  yellow  water  to  Yorker's  cabin. 

,(  Devilishly  queer  that  a  man  should  choose  such  a  ledge 
as  that  for  a  building  site,"  thought  Wade. 

Well,  it  was  queer.  Th.e  ledge  referred  to  was  a  projection 
from  the  face  of  a  cliff,  which  rose  almost  abruptly  from  the 
river's  edge.  It  was  more  properly  a  bench,  some  hundred 
yards  long,  twenty  yards  wide,  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
water,  reached  only  by  a  rocky  trail  leading  from  a  bar  which 
jutted  into  the  river  lower  down  and  constituted  Yorker's 
claim.  Neither  bar  nor  ledge  was  accessible  from  that  side 
of  the  Klamath.  Above  and  below  huge  rocks  rose  from  out 
the  rushing  river,  forming  the  horns  of  the  crescent  in  which 
the  bar  and  ledge  lay.  "  Yorker's  Ranch,"  some  local  wit 
had  dubbed  the  cabin,  possibly  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
diminutive  garden  upon  the  the  ledge,  in  which  scratched 
and  floundered  a  few  chickens,  maintained  at  an  expense 
truly  exorbitant,  when  one  contemplates  the  result  in  eggs. 
Yorker  had  been  classified  as  a  "queer  cuss"  long  before 
Wade's  advent,  and  enjoyed  that  immunity  from  intrusion 
which  usually  attaches  to  "  queer  cusses  "  in  the  West.  Much 
of  this  was  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  held  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  this  fortress — a  dug-out  canoe. 
This  Wade  saw  drawn  up  on  the  bar  below  the  ledge. 
Yorker  was  not  in  sight,  but  the  singular  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  a  shovel  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
the  clatter  of  falling  gravel  upon  the  bowlders,  already  piled 
in  symmetrical  lines  along  the  bars,  gave  evidence  of  his  be- 
ing in  that  vicinity.  The  river  rolled  wide  and  deep  between 
them,  but  the  air  was  still,  and  a  voice  reverberating  from  the 
cliff  opposite  was  plainly  heard;  hence  Wade's  hail  of  "  O 
Yorker  !"  was  promptly  answered  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
individual  addressed.  Clambering  over  the  bowlders,  Yorker 
made  his  way  to  the  water's  edge,  whence,  after  an  in- 
quiring scrutiny  of  the  invader,  he  quickly  embarked  in  his 
dug-out.  Working  his  way  up  stream  in  slack  "water  for  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  he  suddenly  shot  out  into  the  current, 
and,  maintaining  a  diagonal  course,  deftly  landed  almost  at 
Wade's  feet.  "  Pard,  I'm  glad  to  see  yer,  cussed  if  I  ain't ; 
shake  !"  and  Yorker  held  out  his  clay-stained  hand,  frankly. 

"  Yorker,  I  have  come  for  that  grub-stake,"  abruptly  said 
Wade,  taking  his  proffered  hand. 

"Wall,  pard,  yer  do  look  kinder  worked  out  an'  aban- 
doned," and  Yorker  looked  into  the  thin  face  with  its  hungry 
eyes  pityingly,  and  then  turned  away,  muttering  as  he  drew 
the  canoe  nearer  shore  :  "  Lots  of  sand  yit,  but  a  mighty 
holler  stomach,  I'll  bet  my  life."  Then  to  Wade  :  "  Crawl 
in,  pard,  and  set  straight  and  stidy  for'ard." 

A  few  minutes  later  both  men  stood  on  the  bar.  Silently 
Yorker  led  the  way  to  the  cabin,  and  going  at  once  to  a  small 
locker  produced  a  flask  of  whisky  and  two  small  tin  cups. 
Placing  these  on  the  table,  he  pushed  the  bottle  toward 
Wade  with  a  doubtful  expression  on  his  face,  which,  how- 
ever, cleared  away  like  mist  in  the  sunshine  when  Ned 
poured  a  generous  portion  of  the  liquor  into  his  cup.  Filling 
his  own,  Yorker  nodded  courteously  to  his  companion,  and 
with  a  brief  "  my  regards,"  swallowed  the  contents  at  a 
draught.  Wade  drank  more  leisurely.  He  felt  the  need  of 
some  stimulant,  and  the  fiery  liquor  thrilled  through  his 
veins,  infusing  delicious  warmth. 

"Purty  good  bug-juice,  that;  eh,  pard?"  said  Yorker, 
dashing  the  amber  drops  off  his  grizzly  moustache. 

"  Excellent !     Where  did  you  get  it  ?     Not  at  the  camp  ?  " 

"  Bet  yer  sweet  life  I  didn't.  That  came  from  Yreka  at 
an  ounce  a  gallon.  Load  her  up  again;  it's  as  mild  as  milk 
and  wouldn't  faze  an  infant." 

"  Thanks ;  not  just  now,"  and  Wade  sank  upon  one  of  the 
rough  stools,  and,  leaning  lazily  back  against  the  logs,  list- 
lessly watched  Yorker's  hurried  preparations  for  dinner.  He 
did  not  feel  equal  to  assisting.  A  delicious  languor  pervaded 
his  frame.  Even  the  sight  of  the  food  in  preparation  did  not 
excite  him  as  it  would  have  done  an  hour  before.  Yorker, 
with  a  rare  delicacy,  refrained  from  conversation,  but  pushed 
the  dinner  with  all  speed.  Placing  the  table  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  Wade  need  not  move,  he  soon  spread  upon  it  the 
simple  food. 

"Now,  then,  pard,  slide  inter  the  grub,  such  as  it  is. 
Have  some  salt-horse?"  and  he  pushed  the  tin  of  meat  to- 
ward his  companion.     Wade  helped  himself  languidly,  ate  a 
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few  mouthfuls,  and  then  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  An 
unconquerable  drowsiness  overcame  him.  He  could  not  re- 
sist it.  His  head  sank  upon  his  chest,  and  he  slept.  Yorker 
paused  in  the  act  of  pouring  some  dense  black  fluid  in  nisi 
companion's  cup.  Coffee-pot  suspended,  he  gazed  at  Wadp 
with  blank  astonishment.  Then  the  light  dawned  upon 
him. 

"  Wall,  I'm  blessed  if  it  ain't  the  bug-juice  !  Yorker,  you 
are  a  cussed  fool,  for  a  fact,  to  give  a  man  liquids  when  he 
ain't  had  no  grub  for  the  Lord  only  knows  how  long.  I  say, 
pard  !  O  pard  !"  and  he  leaned  over  and  shook  the  sleep- 
ing man  gently,  but  without  effect. 

"  He's  floored  for  a  fact.  Wall,  I  am  an  idjeot,"  and,  with 
remorseful  tenderness,  he  carried  the  victim  of  misplaced 
kindness  to  a  bunk,  and,  covering  him  with  a  blanket,  re- 
sumed his  meal  in  silence.  Wade  turned  uneasily  6n  his 
hard  bed,  and  seemed  for  an  instant  about  to  rouse;  but  the 
fumes  of  the  liquor  reasserted  their  power,  and  he  once, 
more  lay  still,  breathing  heavily.  Yorker  stole  softly  out  op 
the  cabin,  and  mechanically  filling  and  lighting  his  pipe, 
paced  up  and  down  the  ledge. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  ragged  crests  of  the  Siski- 
yous,  tipping  the  pines  with  silvery  fire,  when  Yorker,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  ceased  his  walk,  and  paused  at 
the  cabin.  All  was  quiet.  Wade  still  slept;  but  quietly  now. 
The  fire  smouldered  in  the  rough  bowlder  fire-place.  Yorker 
entered  quietly,  and,  tossing  some  splinters  of  pitch-pine  upon 
the  embers,  added  some  bark,  and  by  the  glow  of  the  flame, 
which  at  once  sprang  up,  he  again  studied  his  companion's 
face.  Turning  away,  he  once  more  left  the  cabin.  "  Saltj, 
horse  is  too  heavy  grub  for  a  tenderfoot  in  his  fix,"  muttered 
he,  as  he  rounded  the  corner  of  the  hut.  He  paused,  and 
affectionately  contemplated  his  little  brood  of  feathered  com- 
panions, regretfully  remarking:  "One  of  you  roosters  h; 
got  to  pass  in  your  checks.  Banty,  I  reckon  you're  the  unfo: 
tunit,"  and  Banty  was. 

When  Wade  awoke,  an  hour  later,  he  found  Yorker  smok 
ing  his  pipe  in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  while  the  murmur  of  the 
river  stole  softly  in  from  the  twilight  which  seemed  to  stop 
at  the  door. 

He  sat  up  dizzily.  Yorker  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  cup  of  smoking,  black  coffee. 

"Pard,  I'll  admit  that  the  bug-juice  was  soothin' in  its 
effects;  but  take  a  good  swallow  or  two  of  this  yer  truck, 
and  mebby  yer  head'U  feel  better."  Wade  drank  the  con- 
tents of  the  cup  at  a  draught.  Then  he  rose  and  walked 
unsteadily  to  a  seat  near  the  fire,  and  wearily  rested  his 
head  upon  his  hand. 

"Rather  shaky  on  yer  pins,  pard.  Yer  need  a  little  stiff- 
enin',  I  reckon.  Try  some  soup,"  and  with  pardonable  pride 
Yorker  produced  from  the  Dutch  oven  a  pan  of  fragrant 
broth — the  tangible  essence  of  the  unfortunate  Banty.  Wade 
ate  it  eagerly,  while  Yorker  smoked,  and  contemplated  him 
complacently. 

"Taste  good,  pard?" 

"  Delicious !     Best  I  ever  ate." 

"  Wall,  it  oughter.  Banty  was  a  gamy  little  cuss,"  remarked 
Yorker,  simply.  "  I  reckon  yer  aint  been  livin'  very  high 
since  I  saw  yer  last,"  he  continued,  refilling  his  pipe  and 
settling  himself  more  at  ease. 

"Well,  not  very,"  and  Wade  flushed,  and  laughed  dryly. 

"  Kinder  tough  diggin'  in  a  camp  that's  idle."  Then  cross- 
ing one  leg  over  the  other  and  nursing  one  foot,  Yorker 
continued,  colloquially:  "I  remember  the  summer  of  '59 
down  in  Sacramento" 

"Were  you  in  Sacramento  in  the  falloi  '59?"  Wade  in- 
terrupted, eagerly. 

A  slight  pause,  and  then  very  quietly :  "Yes,  pard;  I  was." 

"  It  seems  an  absurd  question  to  ask,  Yorker,  but  did  you 
know  a  man  named  Wade  there — Charley  Wade  ?  " 

Another  pause,  and  then:  "Wall,  yes,  pard;  I  did. 
Friend  of  yours?" 

"Why,  he  is  my  brother!"  exclaimed  Wade,  excitedly. 
"  This  is  the  first  news  I  have  had  of  him  since  that  fall,  four 
years  ago.  Did  you  know  him  well?  Have  you  any  idea 
where  he  went  to — where  he  is  now?" 

Yorker  moved  his  chair  back  into  the  shadow.  His  voice 
was  husky,  and  he  cleared  his  voice  nervously. 

"Yes,  pard;  I  knew  Charley  Wade  well.  'Kentuck'we 
used  to  call  him.  So  he  was  your  brother  ?  "  with  a  strange 
emphasis  upon  the  verb. 

"Was?  Yes;  and  is,  I  hope,"  returned  Wade,  lightly. 
"Tell  me  all  that  you  know  about  him,  Yorker,"  and  he 
eagerly  leaned  toward  the  man  in  the  shadow.  Yorker  rose 
and  leaned  against  the  rough  chimney.  The  flickering  flame 
cast  strange  shadows  upon  his  face.  It  looked  older  and 
more  wan;  but  it  might  have  been  the  changeful  light. 

"Pard,"  said  he,  softly,  at  last,  "pard,  I'd  rather  know 
where  he  is  than  to  have  to  tell  yer  this;  for  pard,  old  man, 
yer  brother's  dead." 

'  Dead!  Charley  dead!"  cried  Wade,  springing  to  his 
feet. 

"  Yes,  pard;  died  in  Sacramento  in  '59,"  answered  Yorker, 
sadly. 

Wade  sank  into  his  seat  again.  His  weakness  overcame 
him,  and,  resting  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  sobbed  pitifully. 
Yorker  stole  softly  out  into  the  night,  and  once  more  paced 
up  and  down  the  ledge.  What  sad  memories  came  to  these 
two  men  during  the  hour  which  followed  will  never  be  known. 
When  Yorker  again  entered  the  cabin,  Wade  had  recovered 
his  tranquillity,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  dying  fire.  Yorker  sat 
down,  and  smoked  sympathetically  in  silence. 

"  Yorker,  can  you  tell  me  how  he  died  ?  "  asked  Wade,  in 
a  low  tone,  at  last. 

"Pard,  I  wasn't  with  him;  but — but  it  was  a — a  fever  as 
took  him,  I  was  told.  He  was  well  cared  for,  an'  they  gave 
him  a  boss  lay-out,  and  planted  him  in  the  puniest  spot  they 
could  stake  out  in  the  boneyard.  Likewise,  he  had  a  hiyott 
signboard,  with  '  Kentuck,  a  white  man,'  painted  on  it  in 
black  an'  gilt.  He  was  a  white  man,  an'  don't  you  forgit  it." 
Then  Yorker  said  no  more,  nor  did  Wade. 


"Well,  Yorker,  what  arrangement  can  I  make  with  you?" 
said  Wade,  the  next  day,  as  the  two  men  sat  over  their  break- 
fast. "  I  want  to  get  a  few  hundred,  and  then,  I  reckon,  I'll 
get  back  to  Kentucky  and  the  old  folks." 

"  Why,  pard,  you'll  locate  right  here,  an'  work  this  bar  with 
me,  an'  we'll  divide  the  dust,"  said  Yorker,  simply,  as  if  the 
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possibility  of  any  other  arrangement  had  never  presented 
itself. 

"  Well,  but  that  isn't  at  all  fair  to  you,  Yorker,  and  " 

"Hold  on,  pard,"  interrupted  Yorker,  quietly.  "I  asks 
yer  pardon,  pard,  for  speakin'  of  him ;  but  your  brother 
helped  me  out  of  a  hole,  an'  set  me  on  my  pins,  when  I 
couldn't  show  a  color.  He  was  a  white  man,  an'  my  friend, 
an'  you  are  his  brother,  pard.  Half  my  pile  is  yours,  so  long 
as  you'll  spread  yer  blankets  an'  camp  with  me."  Then  with 
a  sudden  pathetic  touch  of  pleading  in  his  voice,  as  Wade 
seemed  undecided  still:  "  Pard,  gimme  a  show  to  makeup 
yer  loss  to  yer  a  little.  He  was  my  friend,  and  never  went 
back  on  me  when  I  was  down  on  my  luck." 

Wade  held  out  his  hand,  and  grasped  Yorker's  warmly. 
There  was  a  tacit  acceptance  in  the  act.  He  could  not  say 
much,  nor  did  Yorker  seem  to  expect  more.  That  Yorker 
should  have  taken  as  a  partner  in  his  claim  "  a  damned  ten- 
derfoot," as  the  miners  generically,  and  not  vindictively,  de- 
scribed Wade,  caused  a  passing  ripple  of  surprise  in  the 
camp.  Yorker's  reputation  for  sociability  was  not  an  envia- 
ble one.  He  had  systematically  repelled  all  advances  toward 
intimacy,  and  one  bibulous  and  persistent  prospector,  who 
insisted  upon  drinking  with  him  one  evening,  found  himself 
in  a  very  discomposed  condition  under  a  card-table,  and  with 
no  personal  attractiveness — to  speak  of — left.  To  his  repu- 
tation as  a  hard  hitter  was  added  that  of  being  very  quick 
with  his  "  gun."  Hence,  he  maintained  his  exclusiveness 
with  passable  ease. 

Yorker  and  his  "pard"  were  seldom  seen  in  the  camp.  A 
flume  had  to  be  set,  a  dip-wheel  and  China-pump  to  be 
placed,  and  riffle-blocks  and  poles  to  be  cut ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  steadiest  labor  that  the  partners  succeeded  in  getting 
affairs  in  proper  shape  before  the  rainy  season  was  upon 
them. 

The  excitement  of  mining  took  full  possession  of  Wade. 
The  ground  worked  proved  to  be  unusually  rich.  Two  nug- 
gets of  exceptional  size  and  beauty  added  renewed  enthusi- 
asm, and  Yorker  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  his  com- 
panion down  to  reasonable  working  hours.  The  result  may 
be  anticipated  readily.  The  long  hours  spent  in  water  which 
chilled  in  spite  of  rubber  suits,  the  irregular  meals,  the 
restless  sleep,  the  feverish  excitement,  all  told  on  a  frame 
unused  to  such  strains.  Slight  shooting  pains  began  to  man- 
ifest themselves  in  the  supple  joints.  Yorker  looked  grave 
and  begged  Wade  to  rest — to  get  a  substitute  and  run  out  to 
Yreka  for  a  month.  Wade  laughed  at  his  fears,  and,  with 
the  blind  confidence  of  youth  in  its  physical  powers,  hurried 
on  to  his  fate. 

It  came  upon  him  quickly.  One  night  he  awoke  with 
racking  pains  in  every  part  of  his  frame.  He  could  not  move 
without  excruciating  agony.  He  was  in  the  clutches  of  in- 
flammatory rheumatism.  Yorker  applied  the  fewalleviative 
remedies  he  had  been  quietly  collecting  for  a  month  past, 
but  with  little  success.  By  morning,  Wade  was  raving  in 
delirium.  By  a  passing  miner  Yorker  sent  to  the  camp  for 
assistance  in  nursing  the  sick  man.  By  night,  Wade's  condi- 
tion was  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

Thirty  miles  up  the  river,  at  Hamburg  Bar,  was  a  physi- 
cian who  had  gained  a  local  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
this  dread  disease.  It  was  just  dusk  and  raining  fast,  when 
Yorker  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  sick  man's  bunk, 
and  said,  abruptly  ;  "  Boys,  I'm  goin'  to  Hamburg  for  the 
saw-bones.  Klamath  Jack's  just  in  from  Sailor  Diggin's,  an' 
I  can  get  his  cayuse.  Will  be  back  by  noon  to-morrow  if  I 
can  make  the  riffle.  Yer  can't  do  much  but  keep  him  in  his 
bunk,  and  keep  the  flannels  wet  with  that  doctor's  stuff.  So 
long  !  "  and  taking  his  oilskin  coat  from  its  peg  he  passed 
out  into  the  night. 

The  river  was  running  full,  and  now  and  then  some  huge 
black  object  came  rushing  down  the  flood  and  shot  by  into 
the  gloom.  One  touch  from  those  fallen  pines  meant  sure 
destruction  to  the  frail  canoe  and  its  occupant.  But  a  cool 
head  guided  the  craft,*and  soon  Yorker  was  plodding  heavily 
along  the  sodden  trail  leading  to  Klamath  jack's  rancherie. 
By  the  time  the  cayuse  was  saddled  a  pall  of  blackness 
had  settled  upon  the  region.  Bad  enough  in  the  broad  light 
of  day,  the  trail  to  Hamburg  Bar  was  beset  by  fearful  risks 
when  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  a  stormy  night.  But  no 
thought  of  waiting  for  day  found  refuge  in  Yorker's  mind. 
The  agonized  face,  the  delirious  ravings  of  his  friend,  were 
clinging  to  him  with  terrible  distinctness  as  he  threw  himself 
heavily  into  the  deep  saddle,  exclaiming:  "We'll  go  through 
or  bust,  old  gal !  G'long,  you  beast ! :'  and  digging  his  spurs 
into  the  beast's  ribs,  they  dashed  away  from  the  rancherie. 

It  was  well  for  them  that  the  cayuse  had  traveled  the  trail 
through  day  and  night  until  each  turn  and  twist,  each  hill 
and  level,  each  crumbling  foothold  and  overhanging  rock' 
were  mapped  in  the  convolutions  of  her  brain,  and  instinct 
did  what  man's  reason  would  have  failed  in  doing.  Now, 
dashing  along  with  apparent  recklessness,  brushing  the  rain 
in  showers  from  off"  the  bushes  which  swept  them  on  either 
side  ;  now,  pausing  and  slowly  creeping  along  some  almost 
unseen  ledge,  while  from  far  below  rose  the  roar  and  hiss  of 
the  angry  river  ;  now,  plunging  into  some  rushing  affluent 
swollen  to  a  torrent  by  the  steadily  falling  rain  ;  on  and  on, 
mud-splashed,  ram-soaked,  struggled  horse  and  man  till  the 
blackness  of  night  gave  way  to  the  ghostly  gray  of  dawn. 
Then  the  trail  descended  suddenly  for  the  last  time,  and, 
widening  to  a  road,  swept  into  the  town  lying  in-  ghostly  si- 
lence. With  jingling  spurs  and  creaking  saddle  Yorker  rode 
heavily  up  the  deserted  street.  Pausing  before  the  corral 
of  the  only  hotel  in  camp  he  sought  an  unused  stall  in  the 
barn,  and  loosening  the  cinch  of  the  saddle,  removed  the 
bridle  from  his  tired  animal's  foam-flecked  mouth,  and  then 
wearily  proceeded  to  rub  down  the  smoking  flanks  and  mud- 
stained  limbs.  The  cayuse  contentedly  munched  the  coarse 
hay  before  her.  Finally,  removing  the  heavy  saddle,  Yorker, 
by  deft  touch,  examined  the,  beast's  back.  Rubbing  it  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  rough  coat,  he  said,  cheerfully  :  "  All  right, 
old  gal  !  You're  the  boss  cayuse  ;"  and  with  a  hearty  slap 
of  commendation,  which  the  tough  little  beast  bore  stoically, 
he  left  the  stable. 

Making  his  way  at  once  to  the  doctor's  cabin,  Yorker 
thundered  on  the  door.  It  was  quickly  opened,  and  a  brief 
colloquy  ensued. 

"  In  two  hours,  then,"  finally  said  Yorker. 

AH  right.  Will  meet  you  at  the  hotel,3'  and  the  door 
osed. 

[concluded  sext  week.] 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


By  the  Alma  River. 

Willie,  fold  your  Utile  hands ; 

Let  it  drop — that  "soldier"  toy; 
Look  where  father's  picture  stands — 

Father,  that  here  kissed  his  boy 
Not  a  month  since — father  kind, 
Who  this  night    may  (never  mind 
Mother's  sob,  my  Willie  dear) — 
Gry  out  loud,  that  He  may  hear 
Who  is  God  of  batdes— cry, 
"  God  keep  father  safe  this  day 
By  the  Alma  River  ■ " 

Ask  no  more,  child.     Never  heed 
Either  Russ,  or  Frank,  or  Turk  ; 

Right  of  nations,  trampled  creed, 

Chance-poised  victory's  bloody  work ; 

Any  flag  i'  the  wind  may  roll 

On  thy  heights,  Sevastopol ! 

Willie,  all  to  you  and  me 

Is  that  spot,  whate'er  it  be, 

Where  he  stands — no  other  word — 

Stands — God  sure  the  child's  prayers  heard — 
Near  the  Alma  River. 

Willie,  listen  to  the  bells 

Ringing  in  the  town  to-day ; 
That's  for  victory.     No  knell  swells 

For  the  many  swept  away — 
Hundreds,  thousands.     Let  us  weep. 
We,  who  need  not — just  to  keep 
Reason  clear  in  thought  and  brain 
Till  the  morning  comes  again  ; 
Till  the  third  dread  morning  tell 
Who  they  were  that  fought  and—fell 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Come,  we'll  lay  us  down,  my  child  ; 

Poor  the  bed  is — poor  and  hard  ; 
But  thy  father,  far  exiled. 

Sleeps  upon  the  open  sward. 
Dreaming  of  us  two  at  home; 
Or,  beneath  the  starry  dome. 
Digs  out  trenches  in  the  dark, 
Where  he  buries — Willie,  mark  ! — 
Where  he  buries  those  who  died 
Fighting — fighting  at  his  side — 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Willie,  Willie,  go  to  sleep  ; 

God  will  help  us,  O  my  boy ! 
He  will  make  the  dull  hours  creep 

Faster,  and  send  news  of  joy, 
When  I  need  not  shrink  to  meet 
Those  great  placards  in  the  street, 
That  for  weeks  will  ghastly  sure 
In  some  eyes—    Child,  say  that  prayer 
Once  again — a  different  one — 
Say,   ' '  O  God !  thy  will  be  done 
By  the  Alma  River." 

— Dinah  Maria  Muhck. 


The    Children. 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended. 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 
And  the  littie  ones  gather  around  me 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed  ; 
Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace ! 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven, 

Shedding  sunshine  of  love  on  my  face  ! 

And  when  they  are  gone  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  my  childhood  too  lovely  to  last — 
Of  love  that  my  heart  will  remember 

When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past. 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin. 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

Oh,  my  heart  grows  as  weak  as  a  woman's. 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow. 
When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go — 
Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er  them. 

Of  the  tempest  of  fate  blowing  wild ; 
Oh,  there's  nothing  on  earth  halt"  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  "of  households; 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise ; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses. 

His  glory  still  beams  in  their  eyes. 
Oh,  those  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven  ! 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild, 
And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 

The  kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones. 

All  radiant  as  others  have  done, 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun ; 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil, 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  myself ; 
Ah  !  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod ; 
I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge, 

They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God ; 
My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness. 

Where  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a  rule ; 
My  frown  is  sufficient  correction  ; 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  home  in  the  autumn, 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more ; 
Ah  !  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 

That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door  ! 
I  shall  miss  the  "good-nights"  and  the  kisses, 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocect  glee, 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  even. 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street ; 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices, 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  Death  says:  "The  school  is  dismissed!" 
May  the  little  ones  u'ui.cr  around  me. 

To  bid  me  goo^-..iaiH.  and   be  kissed. 

—Charles  M.  Dickinson, 


THE    TROTTING-HORSE    REPORTER. 


He  Discourses  on  Croquet, 

"Editor  in?" 

"No,"  replied  the  horse  reporter  to  the  person  asking  the 
question — a  young  man  with  a  tablespoon-hat  and  a  you- 
may-kiss-me-but-don't-you-tell-papa  moustache,  who  stood 
in  the  doorway. 

"Well,  of  course,  you  know,"  said  the  young  man,  "very 
likely  it  wouldn't  be  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  see  the 
really  and  truly  editor  about  this  matter  that  I  wanted  to 
have  settled.  It's  a  question  to  be  answered,  you  know.  It 
is  a  real  hard  question,  you  know,  and  a  good  many  of  our 
set  have  tried  awfully  to  settle  it,  but  we  can't.  I  never  saw 
such  a  provoking  thing  in  all  my  life,  and  last  night  I  was 
talking  with  my  roommate  about  it,  and  we  got  real  angry, 
and  it  looked  once  as  if  we  should  strike  each  other.  I 
wouldn't  have  had  a  row  with  Cholly  for  anything,  you  know, 
because  we  have  been  in  the  same  store  for  nearly  three 
years  now,  and  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  ribbon  counter 
he  always  spoke  to  me  just  the  same  as  when  we  were  both 
in  the  threads,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  horse  reporter;  "but  what  is  your 
question  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  some  people  are  playing  croquet,  and  a 
rover  is  driven  up  close  to  the  home-stake.  Now,  another 
man  he  is  dead  on  the  ball,  but,  having  a  stroke,  plays  on 
the  rover  and  forces  it  against  the  stake.  Now,  I  say  the 
rover  is  dead,  and  the  other  fellows  they  say  it  isn't,  and 
we've  been  having  an  awful  time  about  it,  and" 

"Yes;  you  told  me  that  before.  Our  croquet  editor  is 
away  on  his  vacation.  He  spends  it  in  the  Asylum  for  Fee- 
ble-minded People,  getting  pointers  from  the  inmates  ;  but 
like  enough  I  can  fix  this  thing  for  you." 

"Oh,  that's  jolly!      Have  a  cigarette?" 

£'No;  thank  you.  I  am  over  nine  years  old.  But  about 
the  croquet  matter.  You  say  the  rover  is  close  to  the  stake  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  the  next  player  knocks  it  against  the  stake?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  then  the  player  after  him  claims  that  the  rover  is 
dead?" 

"  Yes  ;  that's  it ;  and  they  can't  agree." 

"Well,"  said  the  horse  reporter,  "I  should  say  that  the 
man  who  got  the  first  knock-down  ought  to  win." 

"  But  they  don't  knock  each  other  down.  They  don't 
quarrel  at  all." 

"Then  the  fairies  are  indeed  kind  to  the  dry-goods  clerk, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  your  best  plan  is  to  disguise  yourself 
with  a  cigar  and  ride  down  in  the  elevator." 


Also  on  Dissipation. 

"  I  want  to  see  an  editor,"  said  a  slim  young  man,  as  he 
opened  the  door  yesterday  afternoon. 

"  If  it's  anything  about  a  delightful  reception  was  held  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  residence  of  our  well-known  fellow- 
citizen  John  Smith,  or  Miss  Beatrice  Perkins  will  spend  the 
autumn  at  Mukwanago,  you'll  have  to  take  it  into  the  other 
room,"  said  the  horse-reporter,  "  because  the  society  editor 
is  out  editing  a  chicken-fight  this  afternoon,  and  the  orders 
are  to  turn  all  the  social  gruel  over  to  the  janitor.  To-mor- 
row is  window-cleaning  day." 

"  I  came  up  to  see,"  said  the  young  man,  "  whether  one  of 
the  editors  would  have  any  objection  to  giving  me  some  ad- 
vice on  a  matter  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested." 

"You're  in  love,  aren't  you?"  asked  the  horse  reporter. 
"  I  know  you  are,  anyhow,"  he  continued,  without  giving  the 
visitor  a  chance  to  answer.  "There  is  a  sort  of  nervous, 
hesitating,  cat-found-in-the-wrong-back-yard  air  about  your 
actions  that  gives  you  away  at  once.  What's  the  trouble  ? 
Girl  gone  back  on  you  ? :' 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  I  can  not  believe 
that  any  one  has  usurped  my  place  in  her  affections." 

"  You  mustn't  have  such  a  Boston  way  of  talking,"  said 
the  horse  reporter,  "or  we  shan't  be  able  to  get  along  well. 
How's  the  old  man  ?     Have  you  corralled  him  ?  " 

"Do  you  mean  the  young  lady's  father?"  asked  the  visi- 
tor, with  a  look  of  mild  astonishment. 

" Certainly  I  do,"  responded  the  reporter.  "How  do  you 
loom  up  in  the  parental  horizon  ? " 

"  The  father  of  the  young  lady  does  not  object  to  me.  I 
hardly  think  you  understand  the  matter,"  said  the  young 
man.  "My  trouble  is  that  the  young  lady  does  not  seem 
fitted  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  who  wants  a  helpmeet. 
She  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  practical  ideas." 

"Sort  of  a  girly  girl,  isn't  she?"  said  the  horse  reporter  ; 
"always  talking  about  the  ideality  of  the  ideal,  and  all  such 
mush  as  that,  and  wants  to  know  if  the  silvered  pencilings 
of  moonlight  among  the  verdure-clad  trees  are  not  weirdly 
beautiful.  I've  seen  that  kind.  They're  daisies — to  keep 
away  from." 

"  I  think  you  have  the  right  idea,"  replied  the  visitor,  "  al- 
though your  style  of  expressing  it  is  somewhat  crude." 

"It's  a  pretty  tough  case,"  said  the  admirer  of  Maud  S. 
"  These  girls  that  are  so  eternally  assthetical  are  generally 
first-class  feeders  though — I've  noticed  that.  The  silvery 
moonbeams  never  seem  to  take  away  their  appetite.  I  guess 
you'd  better  try  the  reckless-dissipation  racket — that  ought 
to  fetch  her.  This  is  the  way:  The  next  time  you  call  on 
Myrtle,  or  whatever  her  name  is,  you  want  to  plant  your- 
self on  the  sofa  with  a  sort  of  weary,  man-been-reading-a- 
Milwaukee-paper  look,  and  put  you  hand  up  to  your  fore- 
head. Then  when  she  asks  what's  the  matter,  you  say  that 
her  manner  of  late  has  been  so  cold  that  it  must  be  that  she 
does  not  love  you,  and  that  the  thought  of  losing  her  was  so 
maddening  that  you  have  been  indulging  in  reckless  dissipa- 
tion. If  she  doesn't  sling  herself  around  some  then,  and  say 
that  she  will  never,  never  leave  you,  and  how  could  you  ever 
doubt  her  love,  and  all  that,  I'm  no  judge." 

"  I  will  act  on  your  suggestion,"  said  the  visitor,  taking  up 
his  kiss-me-quick-before-I-go  hat,  and  looking  out  in  a  friend- 
ly way  over  the  high-water  collar.  "  How  much  dissipation 
to  you  think  I  ought  to  indulge  in  to  produce  the  proper 
effect  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  horse  reporter,  "  I  should  imapr  e 
if  you  were  to  play  about  two  games  of  billiards  and 
strong  lemonade,  it  would  constitute  for  you  the  wile 
of  a  debauch. i; — Chicago  Tribune, 
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The  strength  of  the  McDonald  vote  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand.  No  one  thinks  it  will  be  less 
than  ten,  while  many  enthusiastic  temperance  people  place 
it  beyond  the  larger  figure.  The  reasons  for  this  confidence 
are  thus  stated  :  There  are  twenty-two  thousand  Good  Tem- 
plars, of  whom  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  are 
adult  male  voters  ;  in  the  other  temperance  organizations — 
"  Home  Protectionists,"  "  Bands  of  Hope,"  "  Christian  Al- 
liances, etc. — there  are  large  numbers  of  earnest  temperance 
men  ;  the  religious  organizations,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
■  will  contribute  votes  from  conscientious  convictions  of  relig- 
ious duty  ;  many  who  are  not  teetotalers  or  prohibitionists 
will  encourage  a  movement  which  will,  in  their  judgment, 
reduce  their  taxes  ;  many  who  are  tipplers,  unable  to  resist 
appetites  for  intoxicating  drink,  will  vote  for  prohibition  as 
an  aid  to  reform  ;  while  many  temperate  drinkers  are  will- 
ing to  aid  a  movement  which  will  end  in  some  rational  mode 
of  regulating  and  controlling  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use 
of  alcoholic  drink.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Republi- 
cans who  are  indifferent  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Estee  because 
of  his  questionable  relations  toward  the  corporations,  the 
de*bris.  and  Sunday-law  questions;  many  who  resent  his 
former  defections  from  the  Republican  party,  and  many  who 
resent  his  questionable  practices  in  securing  his  nomination, 
and  are  indignant  toward  him  for  his  alliance  with  the  Irish 
ward  bosses  who  ran  the  machine  in  San  Francisco  from 
Peter  Hopkins's  bar-room  and  the  Mint  Saloon.  The  temper- 
ance people,  like  all  enthusiasts,  have  entered  with  zeal  upon 
their  first  political  campaign.  They  are  perfecting  local  or- 
ganizations in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  They  are  call- 
ing mass  meetings  in  every  direction.  They  are  establishing 
organs,  sending  out  speakers,  and  scattering  documents  on 
e\  ery  side.  Money  is  abundant — abundant,  because  the  class 
c  people  composing  the  temperance  party  demand  no  com- 
pensation for  votes,  and  do  not  have  to  be  rallied  around  a 
beer-barrel  and  whisky-keg.  Doctor  McDonald  expects  to 
&et  more  votes  than  Mr.  Estee,  and  James  McM.  Shafter 
will  give  Paul  Neumann  a  lively  contest  in  this  district  for 
Congress.  The  temperance  vote  renders  the  election  of  Mr. 
Estee  quite  impossible,  and  makes  the  election  of  General 
Sioneman  quite  certain.  This  emancipates  Republicans 
from  the  embarrassment  of  thinking  that  they  will  throw 
tl-.eir  votes  away  upon  McDonald.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Estee 
is  now  conceded  by  all  intelligent  politicians  ;  and,  while  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  elect  McDonald,  each  vote  cast  for 
him  is  the  expression  at  the  ballot-box  of  an  individual  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  substantial  reform,  and  is  a  protest  against 
the  methods  which  Mr.  Estee  has  used  in  advancing  his  po- 
litical interests.  Every  vote  cast  for  McDonald  goes  to  lay 
liie  solid  foundation  of  a  new  American  party,  that  shall 
have  the  courage  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  future.  Thirty 
'■  tousand  votes  cast  for  the  temperance  candidate  this  year 
■  li  bring  both  parties  to  them.     Both  parties  will  ask  thtir 


support,  and  both  parties  will  bid  for  their  votes  the  promise 
of  healthful  and  needed  legislation  upon  the  alcoholic  traffic. 

The  municipal  conventions  have  ended  their  labors.  The 
Republicans  have  waded  through  the  deep  waters  of  many 
tribulations  to  pastures  that  are  green  with  the  promises  of 
success.  The  Pope's  Democratic  Irish,  which  has,  like  the 
hog,  crawled  so  often  through  the  party  fence,  now  finds  it- 
self still  grunting  by  the  barren  road-side.  Some  of  the 
Democratic  nominations  are  excellent  ones,  but  what  can 
be  said  in  defense  of  the  fact  that  Catholic  Irish  so  largely 
preponderate  ?  What  explanation  can  be  given  for  the 
monstrous  and  anomalous  fact  that  in  four  Senatorial  Dis- 
tricts there  are  nine  Roman  Irish,  one  Scandinavian,  and 
not  an  American,  German,  Protestant,  or  man  of  other  na- 
tionality and  religion  on  the  ticket  ?  What  apology  can  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  of  four  Superior  Judges,  all  are  Irish 
or  Irish-American  and  Roman  Catholics?  What  is  the  ex- 
planation that  any  fair-minded,  honorable  Irish  Catholic 
Democrat  and  gentleman  can  make,  when  the  whole  Dem- 
ocratic municipal  ticket  is  analyzed  and  the  following  facts 
are  encountered :  More  than  a  hundred  Irish  were  in  the 
Convention — two-thirds  of  the  whole  body;  in  the  County 
Committee,  four-fifths  are  Irish,  and  all  of  one  religion.  For 
State  Senators  are  Timothy  McCarthy,  Jeremiah  Harrigan, 
John  Dougherty,  Martin  Kelly,  William  Cronan,  F.  J.  Sulli- 
van, Edward  Keating,  T.  K.  Nelson,  and  Jeremiah  Lynch. 
For  members  of  Assembly  are  Thomas  Barry,  James  Cal- 
laghan,  James  Flinn,  Patrick  Plover,  Tim  McDonald,  Peter 
Whalen,  Thomas  Healy,  Bernard  Rawle,  Dr.  Leverson, 
Michael  O'Connor,  Dennis  H.  Bibb,  Cornelius  A.  Hughes, 
Thomas  H.  Murphy,  E.  J.  O'Connor,  O.  Pardow,  Van  Getz, 
and  McShaeffer.  For  Superior  Judges  are  Dennis  Toohey, 
James  Coffee,  James  McGuire,  F.  M.  Clough.  For  Justices 
are  Pennie,  Wolfe, Young,and  Dunne.  For  School  Directors, 
a  majority  belong  to  a  church  that  denounces  our  schools  as 
godless,  and  declares  it  a  sin  to  educate  children  in  schools 
other  than  parochial.  We  could  stand  Pat  Dunn  for  Con- 
troller, and  Pat  Connelly  for  Sheriff,  but,  in  the  name  of 
God,  must  we  have  only  Irish-born  Romanists  to  make  our 
laws,  and  Irish-born  judges  to  expound  them  ?  While  we 
would  avoid  charging  any  one  of  our  Democratic  legislators 
or  judges  with  immoral  or  vicious  lives,  with  ignorance, 
bigotry,  poverty,  or  drunkenness,  we  demand  of  each  of  our 
readers  that  for  himself  he  institute  the  proper  inquiries  as 
to  the  habits,  the  morals,  and  fitness  of  these  men  to  make 
and  interpret  our  laws.  We  demand  of  respectable  Demo- 
crats— native  and  foreign-born — to  answer,  on  their  con- 
sciences, if  these  things  are  endurable.  Let  us  conceive 
Jos.  Hoge,  Samuel  Wilson,  Hall  McAllister,  Messrs.  Garber, 
Thornton,  Greathouse,  Bergin,  Hammond,  Heydenfelt,  and 
other  lawyers,  expounding  the  law  to  Clough,  McGuire,  and 
Toohey.  Toohey — yesterday  a  land-league  orator;  the  day 
before  a  salaried  writer  upon  an  obscure  country  journal,  a 
political  adventurer,  without  legal  learning  or  the  discipline 
of  a  trained  legal  education;  to-morrow  clothed  in  judicial 
ermine — to  adjudicate  upon  the  lives  and  property  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. These  things  are  monstrous  and  unendurable. 
They  menace  the  safety  of  our  republican  institutions.  If 
freedom  be  worth  preserving,  let  every  intelligent  and  hon- 
orable citizen — Democratic  and  Republican,  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  foreign  and  native-born  —  protest  at 
the  electoral  urn  against  this  prostitution  of  republican 
government.  The  Republican  Municipal  Convention  has, 
after  awful  birth-pains,  been  delivered  of  a  ticket  that  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  respectable,  intelligent  property  inter- 
ests of  our  city.  We  have  a  right  to  be  grateful  to  those 
attending  physicians  who,  though  called  late  to  the  party 
bedside,  thus  happily  saved  to  the  world  mother  and  child. 
Mother  and  child  are  both  doing  well,  and,  unless  assaulted 
with  more  than  ordinarily  severe  infantile  diseases  between 
now  and  November,  we  have  no  doubt  the  Republican  infant 
will  puli  through.  It  has  been  very  hard  on  the  old  man 
of  the  Bulletin,  who  worked  the  machine,  and  we  shall  not 
regret  if  he  dies.  The  bosses  all  look  thin,  and  we  are 
dreadfully  anxious  that  they  do  not  recover.  The  Republi- 
can party  will  never  be  itself,  and  be  never  again  restored  to 
its  normal  condition  of  health,  strength,  and  honest,  manly 
vigor,  till  it  has  buried  all  this  vile  mob  of  political  suckers 
who  have  drained  its  very  life-blood.  The  sooner  it  is  rid  of 
them  the  better.  We  wish  in  conscience  that  we  could  say 
what  we  think  of  some  most  excellent  nominees  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  We  wish  we  could  vote  for  them;  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  are  in  such  awful  bad  company  that  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  Dr.  McDonald  for  Governor, 
and,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  a  straight  Republican 
city  ticket.  This  is  written  before  the  Republican  Super- 
visors are  named.  Unless  the  Republicans  make  excep- 
tionally good  nominations  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  we 
shall  indulge  ourself  with  the  luxury  of  voting  for  several 
Democrats  ;  among  others,  John  Shirley,  from  the  Third 
Ward;  Henley  Smith,  from  the  Fifth  Ward  ;  Fleet  Strother, 
from,  the  Eighth  Ward;  and  Herman  Ranken,  from  the 
Tenth  Ward.  

The  compliment  paid  to  Doctor  R.  H.  McDonald,  in  mak- 
ing him  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  party,  was  a  very 


great  one.  Its  personal  value  is  far  higher  than  the  nomi- 
nation of  General  Stoneman  after  a  struggle  of  many  ballots 
or  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Estee's  well-arranged  machine.  Doc- 
tor McDonald  stands  as  the  representative  of  a  principle,  a 
sentiment,  and  a  reform.  He  is  the  leader  of  a  band  of  men 
governed  by  high  and  honorable  motives.  He  is  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  an  army  of  earnest  men,  on  the  eve  of  an  im- 
portant contest.  To-morrow  is  for  him  and  his  cause  in 
California  an  Austerlitz  or  a  Waterloo.  It  will  be  as  he 
makes  it.  If,  in  sordid  cowardice,  he  sits  in  his  bank,  to 
make  and  save  dollars  through  this  coming  month  of  battle- 
days,  he  will  deserve  the  contempt  of  all  brave  men  who 
mean  business.  His  place  is  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  his 
purse  its  commissariat.  He  should  visit  in  person  each  divi- 
sion and  headquarters  of  his  forces.  He  should  personally 
inspect  his  out-posts.  He  should  in  person  plant  his  picket- 
guard,  and  throw  out  his  line  of  skirmishers.  Prayers  don't 
win  political  victories.  Providence  is  always  with  the  heavy 
artillery  and  the  quick-flying  batteries.  No  gun  kills  that 
is  not  shotted.  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  We 
write  this  in  hopes  to  inspire  Doctor  McDonald,  and  every 
man  on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  and  every  man  who  believes 
in  the  regulation  of  'the  alcoholic  traffic,  to  put  forth  their 
best  exertions.  A  national  convention  of  alcoholic  traffickers 
has  just  been  held  in  Chicago.  The  League  of  Freedom  in 
California  is  fighting  like  a  black  cat  in  a  dark  corner  for  the 
last  of  its  nine  worthless  lives.  The  temperance  people  are 
fighting  against  organization,  money,  and  party  intrigue. 
They  are  fighting  for  the  law  under  the  banner  of  the  law, 
for  the  valley  farmer  and  his  home  against  the  gravel-sluicer, 
for  the  poor  man's  Sabbath  and  the  Christian's  day  of  wor- 
ship against  the  greed  of  capital  and  the  plottings  of  the 
alcoholic  fiend,  for  property  and  its  rights  against  the  agra- 
rian and  communistic  robber  who  would  interfere  with  what 
he  does  not  own,  and  the  political  adventurer  who  would 
steal  that  which  he  has  not  the  genius  or  industry  to  honestly 
acquire.  Let  no  man  be  ashamed  of  his  candidacy  or  his 
cause,  or  for  a  moment  indulge  the  idle  thought  that  in  vot- 
ing for  McDonald  he  is  throwing  away  his  vote.  Let  no 
temperance  man  undertake  to  set  up  his  opinion  that  there 
is  another  and  a  better  way,  or  a  later  and  a  better  day,  to 
strike  this  blow  than  now.  Every  vote  is  an  added  stone  to 
the  barricade  over  which  the  whisky  army  must  fight  its  way. 
Let  no  preacher  attempt  to  pray  around  his  duty,  for  he 
can't  fool  Saint  Peter  with  his  quaker  guns.  If  every  tem- 
perance man  will  vote,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  result  in 
November. 


The  Reverend  M.  C.  Briggs — too  late  for  our  use — sends 
us  a  communication  too  long  for  our  space.  It  is  so  uncom- 
monly good  that  we  feel  a  sincere  regret  that  we  can  not 
print  it.  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  a  good  thing  to 
be  lost,  simply  because  it  is  severe  on  ourself.  The  doc- 
tor defends  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  choosing  the  least  of 
evils  when  the  one  is  inevitable,  and  this  is  his  apology  for 
deserting  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  principle — viz.,  prohibi- 
tion— and  vote  for  an  evil — viz.,  Estee.  This  is  the  kind  of  im- 
practicable goodness  that  has  hindered  the  temperance 
cause,  and  will  hold  it  in  check  till  the  whisky  influence  is 
strong  enough  to  murder  it.  The  Christian  denominations 
and  their  clergymen  have  been  praying  for  temperance  re- 
form ever  since  the  writer's  grandfather  was  a  boy.  We  sim- 
ply ask  them  to  make  the  experiment  of  aiding  God  with 
their  votes.  Try  the  ballot  just  once,  and  if  it  fail,  we  will 
stipulate  that  the  prayers  may  go  on  till  the  angel  Gabriel 
blows  his  ultimate  horn.  The  following  hit,  which  the  doctor 
gets  in,  so  fairly  above  the  belt,  although  it  is  cuttingly  se- 
vere, is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

Pardon  this  unintended  length,  and  indulge  me  in  a  single  paragraph 
more.  You  facetiously  represent  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  as  passing 
smilingly  in  at  heaven's  gate,  and  helping  himself  to  harp  and  stool. 
Even  in  dreams  men  will  "  talk  of  what  runs  in  their  head."  Helping 
yourself  to  what  does  not  belong  to  you  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  unfamiliar  a  thought  as  to  startle  you  in  the  least.  In  death,  the 
whole  scene  of  slipping  in,  etc. ,  appears  genuinely  characteristic. 

"But,  oh,  it  was  a  dream." 
Pardon  me  if  1  meekly  suggest  that  none  enter  there  by  proxy.  .Per- 
haps both  of  us  had  best  adopt  Josh  Billings's  wise  advice,  never  to 
prophesy  till  after  the  event  transpires.  But  if  "  dreams  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  contraries,"  and  positions  should  get  transposed  in  that 
future  state,  it  will  afford  me  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  bring  you  water, 
if  I  may,  for  the  sturdy  blows' you  have  struck  for  the  right  in  the  past, 
and,  let  me  hope,  the  not  less  trenchant  thrusts  you  will  yet  give  for 
temperance  and  a  true  Americanism,  ere  either  of  us  shall  interview  St. 
Peter  at  the  Gate.  M.  C.  Bkiggs. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn,  now  Democratic  candidate  for  State 
Comptroller,  was  once  Auditor  of  San  Francisco.  During 
his  term  of  office  he  imported  all  his  own  and  his  wife's  re- 
lations from  Ireland,  and  pensioned  them  upon  our  treasury, 
as  follows  : 

Himself $8,000 

His  brother 3,400 

His  sister L498 

His  cousin 3  000 

His  other  cousin 1,038 

His  brother-in-law 1.310 

One  more  cousin 3,000 

fust  one  more  cousin 1.312 

Making  a  total  for  the  Dunn  family  of  $23,596.  If  Dunn 
is  elected  State  Comptroller,  we  may  regard  the  State  Treas- 
ury as  an  Irish  immigration  fund  for  all  the  mendicant 
Dunns  in  all  Ireland,  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway. 
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There  is  a  false  impression  abroad  in  our  community  in 
reference  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  corporation,  in 
this  :  that  the  corporators  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Government  to  the  extent  of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in 
money,  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  lands, 
and  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  State  of  California,  to  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  Placer  counties,  for  large  gifts 
and  subsidies  ;  that  these  lands  and  moneyed  gifts  and  cred- 
its in  aid  of  the  railroad  enterprise  place  the  railroad  builders 
in  an  attitude  toward  the  people  other  than  a  business  one  ; 
that  they  hold  somehow  the  relation  of  trustees  toward  the 
General  Government,  and  are  holding  some  undefined  rela- 
tion toward  the  people  that  places  upon  them  at  least  the 
moral  obligation  to  transport  passengers  and  merchandise 
at  such  rates  as  the  community  shall  be  content  with,  and  to 
do  business  upon  other  than  business  principles.  This  im- 
pression is  a  false  one.  It  is  not  founded  upon  facts,  and 
the  sooner  the  business  community  is  disabused  of  this  false 
impression  the  better  it  will  be  for  it.  We  shall  not  in 
this  article  undertake  to  discuss  the  moral  attitude  which 
these  or  any  other  corporations  hold  toward  the  people. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  moral  question,  and  are  not 
holding  the  position  of  father-confessor  or  conscience-keeper 
to  those  who  own  and  control  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
property.  We  will  in  this  writing  consider  the  practical  and 
financial  relations  which  exist  between  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  owners  and  the  community  in  which  and  for  whom 
they  have  undertaken  to  do  business.  These  relations  are 
to  a  degree  exceptional,  and  grew  out  of  exceptional  condi- 
tions, but  in  no  sense  do  they  alter  the  business  relations 
which  exist  between  the  roads  and  the  people.  If  Mr.  John 
T.  Doyle,  who  is  the  most  intelligent  and  fairest  representa- 
tive of  a  class  that  has  gone  crazy  over  a  false  idea,  would 
disabuse  himself  of  the  conceit  that  he  is  Don  Quixote,  and 
the  railroad  company  the  windmill ;  if  he  would  dismount 
from  his  Rosinante  and  make  Samuel  Seabough  descend 
from  his  ass  for  a  consultation  ;  if  they  each  would  ask  the 
other:  In  what  respect  has  the  railroad  injured  us? — in 
what  particular  has  it  failed  in  its  obligation  to  the  people  of 
whom  we  are  a  part? — what  money  has.it  had  from  city, 
county,  State,  or  General  Government  whose  taxes  we  are 
compelled  to  pay,  for  which  it  has  not  rendered  a  fair  and 
just  equivalent  ? — what  contract  has  it  ever  entered  into  with 
government  or  individual  that  it  has  not  honorably  kept  ? — 
what  has  it  ever  done  that  has  injured  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, where  it  is  located,  or  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where 
it  terminates? — what  is  it  doing  or  threatening  to  do  that 
imperils  these  interests,  or  in  any  sense  threatens  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  future  welfare  of  city  or  State? — if  these 
two  gentlemen  would  look  upon  the  railroad  as  a  place  to 
grind  corn,  and  not  as  an  enchanted  castle  ;  if  they  could 
be  made  to  regard  it  as  a  practical  business  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  parties  interested,  and  not  as  a 
political  factor  which  they  have  aright  to  drag  into  the  arena 
of  politics  for  the  benefit  of  knaves  and  demagogues — then 
they  would  seem  at  least  to  be  more  rational  and  disinter- 
ested than  they  now  appear  to  be.  If  they  would  admit  the 
benefits  which  have  already  been  wrought  in  this  State  by 
the  existence  of  its  railroads,  confess  the  good  they  have 
done,  and  fairly  acknowledge  what  has  been  accomplished, 
instead  of  this  continual  jeremiad  of  woes,  which,  through 
the  Examiner  and  Chronicle^  they  continually  pour  out,  they 
would  appear  more  honest.  They  would  encourage  immi- 
gration and  do  much  to  improve  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity, if  they  would  get  themselves  into  the  Pandora's  box 
of  evils  and  shut  the  lid  down  over  themselves.  Two  such 
never-ending  scolds,  with  the  unceasing  din  of  unfounded 
complaints  and  false  accusations,  with  such  demagogues  as 
Estee,  Foote,  and  Sumner,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  com- 
munity in  a  ferment  which  works  only  evil.  The  truth  is,  and 
it  is  recognized  by  every  honest  man  of  sense,  that  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  has  accomplished  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  State  than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  men 
who  conceived  and  consummated  this  project  of  a  transcon- 
tinental railroad  have  done  more  to  develop  this  State  than 
any  hundred  other  men  who  have  ever  done  business  in  it. 
Ours  was  an  isolated  position  on  this  almost  unoccupied 
coast.  We,  who  were  the  pioneers,  who  had  dared  the  perils 
of  a  hazardous  journey  to  reach  it,  who  appreciated  its  beau- 
ties of  climate,  its  variety  of  productions,  its  wealth  of  mines, 
forests,  fisheries,  and  quarries,  its  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing  possibilities,  and  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  had  lived  in  exile  from  Eastern  homes,  scarcely  dared 
to  hope  that  the  time  would  come  in  our  lives  when  so  mag- 
nificent an  achievement  as  a  transcontinental  railroad  would 
be  consummated.  Messrs.  Stanford,  Edward  and  Charles 
Crocker,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Huntington,  all  of  Sacramento, 
men  of  daring  and  enterprise,  though  not  of  large  fortunes, 
were  bold  enough  to  harness  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  work.  At  this  time  the  project  was  one 
of  stupenduous  dimensions.  It  challenged  the  best  efforts 
of  the  most  courageous  men.  It  required  nerve  of  the 
stoutest  kind.  Its  cost  was  estimated  into  millions,  that  only 
governments  could  afford  to  expend.  As  an  engineering  ex- 
periment, it  challenged  the  boldest  confidence.     As  a  busi- 


ness enterprise,  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  doubtful  suc- 
cess. The  frontier  of  civilization  was  then  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Between  this  fringe  of 
western  pioneers  and  California's  adventurers,  and  between 
the  settled  farm-lands  and  the  occupied  ranchos,  there 
stretched  a  great  wilderness  of  desolation.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  reached  down  with  their  eastern  and  western 
slopes  as  grazing  grounds  for  the  wild  herds.  In  the  Sierra, 
the  miner  and  the  grizzly  bear  contended  for  supremacy. 
Nevada  had  not  disclosed  her  silver  wealth,  nor  Colorado 
her  golden  treasures.  The  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake  was 
but  a  rural  village.  Denver  was  unoccupied,  and  along  the 
route  of  towns,  thriving  villages,  and  farm  lands,  where 
corn  now  grows  and  cattle  thrive,  there  was  broad  desolation, 
broken  only  by  the  savage  Indian  and  the  wild  beasts  of 
mountain  and  plain.  These  men  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
the  realization  of  California's  dream.  The  war  came,  and 
the  nation  demanded  the  construction  of  a  railroad  as  a  war 
necessity.  Statesmen  saw  in  the  coming  time  the  prudence 
of  binding  the  Union  together  with  bands  of  iron.  The  po- 
litical economist  considered  the  necessity  of  a  railroad  for 
the  future  use  of  the  Government  in  the  transportation  of  its 
troops,  its  munitions  of  war,  and  its  mails.  The  Govern- 
ment, for  reasons  of  its  own,  desired  this  work  to  be  done. 
California  wanted  it.  Mr.  Stanford,  the  two  Crockers,  and 
Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Huntington  undertook  to  accomplish 
the  work,  and  entered  upon  the  enterprise.  To  obtain  the 
charter  was  an  easy  task.  It  was  had  for  the  asking.  To 
obtain  the  money  necessary  to  build  it,  these  parties  asked 
certain  advances  by  those  municipal  governments  in  Cali- 
fornia whose  interests  were  to  be  promoted,  and  asked  of 
the  General  Government  a  loan  of  its  credit  and  a  gift  of 
certain  lands  along  the  line  of  the  road  whose  values  would 
be  advanced  by  its  construction ;  and  in  consideration  thereof 
agreed  to  build  a  railroad,  to  carry  mails,  and  transport  troops 
and  munitions  of  war.  All  this  was  a  matter  of  contract. 
It  was  a  bargain  between  the  Government  and  individuals. 
The  individuals  were  to  build  a  railroad,  much  needed  for 
public  convenience,  and  the  Government,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, was  to  issue  its  bonds,  which  were  to  be  security 
upon  the  road  when  built.  These  were  to  be  issued  only  in 
sections  as  the  road  was  built,  the  corporation  to  pay  the 
principal  of  the  bonds  at  maturity  with  interest.  This  con- 
tract was  entered  into  fairly,  openly,  and  understandingly  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  responsible  citizens 
who  had  the  brains,  the  resolution,  and  the  nerve  to  perform 
what  they  agreed  to  perform.  The  road  has  been  built.  All 
the  contracts  and  obligations  have  been  kept  by  the  build- 
ers. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  ad- 
vanced, expended,  laid  out,  or  in  any  manner  lost,  one  single 
dollar  in  this  great  national  enterprise.  It  has  advanced 
and  risked  its  credit  by  the  issue  of  some  twenty-seven  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  Government  bonds,  and  not  one  cent  of 
interest  upon  this  vast  sum  of  money  has  ever  been  in  de- 
fault. For  the  full  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest 
the  Government  has  ample  security.  These  bonds,  when 
the  Government  first  began  to  issue  them,  were  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  first  bonds  were  sold  at  forty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  netting  the  railroad  builders  here  thirty-eight  cents  in 
gold  coin.  As  the  railroad  progressed,  and  the  war  was 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  the  price  of  bonds  advanced,  till  the 
last  issue  was  quoted  as  salable  at  ninety  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  average  cost  realized  by  the  corporate  builders  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar. 
For  these  bonds  so  used  and  sold  the  company  obtained 
money  to  go  on  with  the  work.  The  bonds  bear  six  per  cent, 
interest  per  annum.  This  interest  is  now  being  paid  by  the 
company,  and  is  equivalent  to  eight  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  one  of  the  largest  advances  ever  made  by  a  government 
to  an  individual  firm  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  public 
work.  We  know  of  no  other  instance  in  the  financial  history 
of  any  government  in  modern  times,  where  so  large  a  credit 
given  to  individuals  has  been  so  honorably  protected  and  so 
promptly  and  conscientiously  met.  In  the  dealings  between 
the  corporation  and  the  Government  there  have  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  there  have  been  lawsuits  ;  but  when- 
ever an  adjudication  has  been  had,  and  a  decree  rendered 
by  ajudicial  tribunal,  the  company  has  yielded  to  the  de- 
cision, and  performed  all  the  requirements  of  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  It  was  Government  credit,  undoubtedly,  that 
made  it  possible  for  these  men  to  successfully  accomplish  so 
great  a  work  ;  but  this  credit  was  obtained  at  a  tremendous 
cost.  The  bonds  sold  for  an  average  of  seventy  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and  the  company  is  now  paying  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  the  money  thus  obtained,  and  will  continue 
to  do  this  until  the  thirty  years  shall  have  expired.  Money 
is  now  worth  less  than  four  per  cent,  per  annum  for  large 
amounts  with  Government  guaranty.  This  road  was  com- 
pleted more  than  six  years  in  advance  of  the  time  contracted 
for,  and  it  has  answered  the  full  expectations  of  the  wise  and 
prudent  statesmen  who,  in  a  time  of  war,  had  the  courage 
to  provide  for  the  future  a  great  national  highway. 


the  Thurman  Bill.  This  matter  is  concluded;  but  is  still 
the  snbject  of  misrepresentation  by  journals  and  individuals 
who  have  ulterior  objects  to  accomplish  by  such  falsifications. 
An  editorial  in  the  Chro?iide  of  September  27th,  criticising 
the  "Railroad  Tax  Decision,"  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  :  "They  will  claim  that  un- 
"der  the  Thurman  Act  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
"  interest  in  their  gross  receipts,  and  that  therefore  the  State 
"  can  not  tax  them — i.  e.,  the  gross  receipts.  It  is  true  they 
"  have  not  observed  the  Thurman  Act,  but  they  will  set  up 
"the  objection  all  the  same."  There  frequently  appears  in 
the  daily  press  a  statement  of  similar  effect  to  this,  so  that  it 
is  probably  believed  by  nearly  all  but  the  writers  of  the  edi- 
torials themselves.  If  they  know  anything  about  the  act  in 
question,  or  its  history,  they  must  know  that  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Thurman  Act  has  not  been  observed  by  the  railroad 
companies.  It  has  been,  and  is,  observed  promptly,  and  to 
the  letter.  By  the  original  acts  of  Congress,  aiding  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  railroads  with  a  loan  of  United  States 
bonds,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bonds  and  interest  should  be 
repaid  by  the  annual  payment  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings  of  the  road,  and  one-half  of  the  amount  received  for 
transportation  of  United  States  mails,  troops,  and  property. 
By  the  Thurman  Act,  of  May  7,  1878,  (20  Stat,  56,)  the 
railroad  companies  were  required  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  their  net  earnings  into  the  United  States  treasury,  thus 
arbitrarily  changing  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  debt  before  it  became  due.  Upon  the  trial 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  three  judges  dissented  from 
the  finding  of  the  court.  The  change  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, violating  the  terms  of  its  agreement  with  the  railroads, 
was  a  part  of  the  Granger  movement  of  the  time  against  rail- 
roads. The  terms  of  the  Thurman  Act  are  commented  upon 
by  Mr.  Justice  Strong  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  as  follows: 
"  No  one  can  deny  that  they  materially  change  the  contract 
"  of  loan  and  borrowing  previously  existing  between  the 
"  Government  and  the  railroad  companies,  and  change  it  at 
"  the  will  of  the  creditor  alone.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
"  they  impose  upon  the  debtors  new  and  onerous  burdens 
"  that  they  never  agreed  to  assume."  Such  is  the  Thur- 
man Act  in  its  nature.  It  was,  however,  decided  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  constitution,  and  has  since  been  exe- 
cuted to  the  letter.  The  annual  report  for  1881,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  signed  by  Joseph  K.  McCammon, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  says  (p.  7)  :  "The 
"  general  books  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in 
"  San  Francisco,  California,  have  been  examined  and  com- 

"  pared  with  statements  sent  to  this  office It  is  grat- 

"  ifying  to  state  that  free  access  has  been  granted  by  all 
"  these  roads  to  their  books  and  accounts,  which  are  kept  in 
"  good  business-like  order,  and  in  such  form  that  an  expert 
"  accountant  would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
"  the  true  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  companies." 
On  pages  9  and  10  the  condition  of  the  accounts  between 
the  railroads  and  the  Government,  under  the  Thurman  Act, 
is  stated,  from  which  I  quote  :  "The  cash  payments  which 
"  have  been  required  from  the  companies,  in  addition  to  the 
"  retention  of  the  entire  compensation  for  services,  are  as 
"follow:  Central  Pacific,  one  million  two  hundred  and 
"  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty- 

"  three  cents The  Central   Pacific  has  deposited  the 

"  above  amount  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  three  thou- 
"  sand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty-three 
"  cents  in  the  Treasury."  This  report  (the  last  yet  pub- 
lished) is  but  a  statement  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Pacific  railroads  and  the  Government,  and  if  examined 
will  show  that  every  obligation  due  the  Government  under 
the  Thurman  or  any  other  act  has  been  promptly  fullfilled. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  for  the 
year  1SS1,  on  page  5,  the  president  of  the  company  states 
that  :  "The  amounts  as  found  due  the  Government  by  the 
"  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  under  the  vari- 
"  ous  acts  of  Congress,  have  all  been  promptly  paid  by  the 
"  company  into  the  United  States  Treasury."  Then  follows 
a  statement  of  the  accounts,  showing  the  annual  payment 
for  1881  to  have  been  one  million  thirty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents. 


In  declaring  that  the  railroad  corporation  has  complied 

with  all  its  agreements  entered  into  with  the  Government, 

!  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  controversy  and  litigation  over 


It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  observe  that  we  have 
but  little  respect  for  that  class  of  Pacific  statesmen  who 
were  intent  upon  so  interpreting  the  contract,  and  so  legis- 
lating, that  the  burden  of  paying  this  debt  sho  i!d  have  been 
thrown  upon  this  generation.  We  can  not  appreciate  the 
motive  of  Pacific  Coast  men  who  complain  that  Government 
should  have  aided  this  enterprise.  Men  from  Maine  or 
Florida  might  criticise  congressional  legislation  in  aid  of  the 
construction  of  the  road ;  but  most  assuredly  such  carping 
was  not  appropriate  to  a  Californian.  It  indicates  a  narrow 
and  jealous  mind.  We  now  consider  the  fact  that  San 
Francisco,  having  the  opportunity,  and  having  agreed  to 
subscribe  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  stock,  repudi- 
ated the  contract;  and,  having  fought  the  proposition  in  law, 
compromised  by  paying  four  hundred  thousa 
which  only  a  part  went  to  the  Central  Pacific  1 
this  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  San  Fr  1 
[ceived,  in  the  advance  of  its  property,  its  inci 
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wealth,  and  its  increased  population,  the  value  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  would 
not  construct  one-tenth  part  of  the  edifices  built  by  railroad 
men  to  adorn  our  city.  It  would  not  pay  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  grading  and  filling  the  land  around  the  Mission 
slough.  Whatever  complaints  other  localities  and  other 
communities  have  to  make  against  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  corporations,  the  city  and  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  have  none.  As  the  terminal  point  of  the  roads, 
it  has  been  largely  benefited.  If  other  places  have  been 
avoided  by  the  road  builder,  all  roads  have  led  to  San  Fran 
cisco,  and  every  mile  of  main  and  branch  has  contributed  to 
our  prosperity  and  growth.  If  there  has  been  discrimination 
on  freight  or  passengers,  it  has  been  in  our  favor.  If  wrongs 
have  been  done  to  other  localities,  they  have  been  done  in 
our  interest.  If  the  State  of  Nevada,  or  the  merchants  of 
Reno,  have  just  cause  of  complaint,  the  State  of  California 
and  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  have  no  such  cause. 
Those  peddlers  of  merchandise,  those  journalists,  politicians, 
and  grumblers,  who  have  aired  their  complaints  on  the  ros- 
trum or  in  the  newspaper,  each  and  every  one  of  them,  with- 
out exception,  have  been  controlled  by  some  personal  and 
selfish  motive.  That  these  men  have  crawled  to  the  top, 
and  made  .their  clamor  seem  to  be  the  public  voice,  is  not 
creditable  to  a  city  that  owes  so  much  as  does  San  Fran- 
cisco to  its  railroad  builders.  The  Goat  Island  scare  illus- 
trates to  what  absurd  extremes  a  vicious  press  and  unprinci- 
pled demagogues  may  lead  a  brainless  mob.  This  island, 
lying  within  our  jurisdiction,  in  easy  access  to  our  water 
front,  midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  in  the 
very  highway  of  commerce,  at  the  entrance  of  our  Golden 
Gate,  was  sought  by  the  railroad  corporation  for  the  point  of 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  their  business.  They  would 
have  spent  millions  of  money,  and  anchored  th*  commerce 
of  ocean  and  continent  in  the  very  heart  of  our  city.  It  was 
defeated  through  a  passionate  and  vindictive  opposition  that 
now,  in  looking  back  upon,  we  find  difficult  to  explain.  Rail- 
road business  has  gone  to  an  inconvenient  suburb,  to  which 
every  merchant  must  pay  for  hauling  his  goods.  The  wheat 
trade,  with  its  vast  warehousing  accommodations,  has  gone 
to  Port  Costa,  Oakland,  Vallejo,  and  elsewhere,  while  San 
Francisco  has  lost  an  expenditure  of  millions  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  allowed  a  magnificent  depot  on  made-land  to  be 
erected  and  become  taxable  at  Oakland.  Then  the  railroad 
asked  that  upon  its  own  lands  in  Mission  Bay  it  be  allowed 
to  so  arrange  the  streets  that  it  could  fill  them  with  solid 
earth,  and  upon  this  created  land  build  their  shops,  depots, 
and  warehouses.  After  a  bill  had  passed  the  Legislature 
allowing  this  indispensable  change,  Governor  Irwin,  in  obe- 
dience to  that  senseless  clamor  that  demagogues  never  fail 
to  listen  to,  and  in  fear  of  that  vote  of  which  all  small  politi- 
cians stand  in  awe,  vetoed  the  bill,  and  to-day  the  Mission 
Bay  is  a  useless,  unsightly,  and  stinking  pond  within  our  city 
limits,  where  there  might  be  solid  land,  where  trains  could 
be  made  up,  warehouses  built,  and  business  be  done,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  prejudice  and  the  senseless,  blind,  and  pas- 
sionate opposition  that  is  the  growth  of  the  teachings  of  such 
men  as  John  T.  Doyle,  such  journals  as  the  Examiner  and 
Chronicle,  and  such  political  demagogues  as  Estee,  Sumner, 
and  Foote.  Placer  and  Sacramento  counties  gave  certain 
donations  in  aid  of  the  road — not  donations,  but  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  of  the  company.  'These  counties  have  sold 
their  stock,  made  money  by  the  transaction,  and  pocketed  a 
profit.  Their  taxable  wealth  has  been  largely  increased. 
The  great  stagnant  puddle  in  Sacramento,  where  frogs  and 
Chinese  washermen  flourished,  has  been  filled.  An  elegant 
depot  has  been  constructed,  great  workshops  erected,  two 
thousand  mechanics  kept  busy,  and  yet  there  are  Placervill- 
iahs  and  villains  in  Sacramento  who  still  grumble  and  find 
fault  with  the  only  element  of  life  that  flows  through  their 
else  dead  channels  of  business.  The  State  paid  interest  for 
twenty  years  on  $1,500,000,  but  all  this  argument  of  favors 
rendered,  gifts  made,  and  subsidies  given  is  answered  by 
this  statement :  In  no  one  single  year,  since  the  completion 
of  the  road,  has  the  company,  and  the  roads  u?tder  its  control, 
paid  in  taxes  a  less  sum  than  all  the  aids  it  received  by  dona- 
tions from  counties  and  the  State.  The  road  has  been  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  State.  It  has  saved  millions  annu- 
ally to  the  General  Government.  It  has  added  to  the  wealth, 
population,  prosperity,  and  comfort  of  our  State  and  all  its 
parts.  It  has  encouraged  and  drawn  to  our  port  the  com- 
merce of  India,  of  the  Pacific  Isles,  the  Australian  continent, 
and  the  Mexican  and  South  American  coasts.  The  roads 
are  well  and  cheaply  constructed.  They  are  ably  adminis- 
tered. There  is  no  system  of  roads  of  equal  length  upon  this 
continent  that  is  more  economically  managed,  or  where  pas- 
sengers and  freight  are  more  comfortably,  safely,  and  cheaply 
transported.  Upon  the  same  length  of  roads  in  New  Eng- 
land freight  and  passengers  are  not  more  cheaply  carried. 
The  road  was  built  under  most  adverse  conditions.  When 
the  time  is  considered,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
across  which  these  roads  are  built,  with  its  mountains  and 
deserts,  the  construction  seems  a  miracle  of  enterprising 
achievement.  Sacramento,  as  the  base  of  construction,  was 
away  from  supplies.  Railroad  material  was  to  be  brought 
around  the  Horn,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  at  great  expense, 
across  the  isthmus.  Two  locomotives,  coming  by  way  of 
Panama,  cost  the  company  $165,000.  They  are  now  built  at 
Sacramento  at  a  cost  of  $S,ooo  each.  Three  hundred  miles 
of  iron  was  brought  across  the  Isthmus  at  four  cents  per 
pound  freight.  It  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  ton 
to  deliver,  and  then  it  was  pushed  to  the  front.  Such  freights 
now  cost  fifteen  dollars  per  ton.  When  the  road  was  com- 
pleted it  had  a  bonded  debt  of  some  $30,000,000,  and  a  float- 
ing debt  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  It  was  a  great  and  daring 
work,  splendidly  pushed,  and  successfully  accomplished.  It 
is  a  monument  to  the  enterprise,  courage,  and  genius  of  its 
promoters.  It  is  the  pioneer  of  other  roads.  It  was  begun 
under  difficulties,  when  railroad  millions  had  not  become  fa- 
miliar words,  and  when  railroads  could  not  command  unlim- 
ited credit.  The  Government  aided  with  its  credit,  and  the 
corporation  has  paid  its  debt,  protected  its  credit,  lived  up 
to  its  contracts,  and  has  honorably  and  honestly  fulfilled  all 
its  obligations.  It  has  paid  its  taxes  to  the  extent  of  $5,970,- 
001  58.  It  is  still  prosecuting  its  work  in  the  construction 
of  other  roads — the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  Gulf 
•" :  Mexico,  the  road  east  from  Mojave,  and  the  road  north 
egon.     With  such  a  record  in  the  past,  with  its  busy 


present,  and  with  its  promising  future,  how  contemptible 
and  mean  seem  this  small,  snarling  band  of  grumbling  mal- 
contents, who  are  hissing  in  stump  speech  and  printed  col- 
umn at  the  only  live  enterprise  that  is  now  at  work  upon  our 
coast.  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  rides  at  ease  over  the  road  from 
country-seat  to  business  office,  and  writes  interminable  dia- 
tribes against  an  institution  that  makes  his  otium  cum  digni- 
iate  with  vine  and  fig-tree  possible.  Estee  has  taken  up  the 
hobby  of  opposition  to  the  railroads,  whose  servant  he  has  for- 
merly been.  On  his  part  it  is  calculating,  dishonest,  and 
inconsistent  demagogism.  And  from  out  the  political 
grass  on  all  sides  we  hear  the  chirp,  rattle,  and  snap  of  the 
small  snakes  who  hope  to  attain  the  distinction  of  unde- 
served notice  by  the  strength  of  their  vociferation  against 
railroads — not  railroads  in  general — not  Peter  Donahue's 
railroad,  belonging  to  a  Democrat  and  an  Irishman — but  the 
Central  and  Pacific  roads,  belonging  to  native-born  Ameri- 
cans and  Republicans. 

"  These  men  make  too  much  money,"  says  this  organized 
band  of  political  malcontents  and  journalistic  frauds.  The 
appeal  is  to  the  selfish,  that,  because  they  make  money, 
they  should  reduce  fares  and  freights.  We  do  not  think 
they  are  making  too  much  money,  nor  would  we  be  mean 
enough  to  institute  this  inquiry  so  long  as  all  their  profits 
are  being  expended  in  the  construction  of  other  roads,  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  the  system  of  which  San  Francisco 
is  happily  the  terminus  and  centre.  The  "  American  Annual 
Cyclopedia,"  of  1879,  says:  "The  gross  earnings  of  the 
Central  Pacific  in  1877  were  $16,000,000;  operating  ex- 
penses, $7,744,418;  other  expenses,  such  as  interest,  taxes, 
miscellaneous,  and  legal  expenses,  discount  on  currency, 
leased  railroads,  etc., $7,288,1 86,"  leaving  an  amount  too  small 
to  declare  dividends,  and  this  was  subject  to  the  still  further 
deduction  of  $1,200,000  under  the  Thurman  act.  This  is 
the  showing  of  1877,  when  no  dividends  were  paid.  For  the 
year  1881,  as  per  the  annual  report  of  the  company,  the  op- 
erating expenses  were  nearly  $14,000,000  ;  interest,  $3,500,- 
000;  taxes,  general  and  legal  expenses,  engineering,  land 
department,  etc.,  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  more;  divi- 
dends $3,556,530,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,337,227 — not  a 
very  large  surplus  of  earnings  upon  a  property  worth  $150,- 
000,000, and  which  has  a  funded  debt  of  $54,276,500,  a  floating 
debt  of  nearly  $5,000,000,  and  owes  the  government  $27,- 
855,680.  These  amounts  seem  large  to  editors,  attorneys, 
importers  of  Milwaukee  beer,  machine  politicians,  and  men- 
dicants in  search  of  office  in  which  to  earn  their  daily  bread 
and  hourly  cocktails.  That  these  railroads  pay  their  taxes 
upon  all  their  property  assessed  by  the  officials  in  which 
their  property  is  located,  is  admitted.  It  has  an  assessed 
value  of  $36,000,000  upon  which  they  pay,  and  upon  which 
the  corporations  have  paid  in  round  numbers,  $6,000,000. 
The  only  part  of  their  property  upon  which  they  have  refused 
to  pay,  and  properly  refused,  and  which  refusal  is  sustained 
by  the  United  States  courts — Judges  Field  and  Sawyer 
sitting — is  the  franchise,  the  roadway,  the  rails  and  rolling- 
stock,  assessed  by  an  illegal  State  Board  for  an  excessive 
amount — a  board  which  refused  a  deduction  for  mortgages 
as  is  by  the  law  accredited  to  all  property  in  like  condition. 
When  this  vicious  clamor  shall  cease,  and  reason  resume  its 
sway;  when  demagogues  shall  have  been  driven  to  the 
obscurity  whence  they  emerged ;  when  the  small-minded 
politician  shall  find  it  unprofitable  to  agitate  against  rail- 
roads ;  when  the  business  men  of  the  community  shall  be 
permitted  to  make  business  arrangements  on  business  prin- 
ciples between  themselves  and  the  common  carriers;  when 
the  courts  and  the  law  shall  be  the  tribunals  to  which  are  re- 
ferred all  controversies  between  merchants  and  railroad 
men  ;  when  the  roads  shall  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  j 
politics,  and  be  free  from  blackmailers  and  lobbyists — the  j 
sooner  will  all  disputes  and  disagreements  be  reconciled 
and  settled  upon  a  basis  mutually  advantageous  to  railroads  \ 
and  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  doing  business,  j 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


A  lately  issued  work  is  entitled  "Extracts  from  the  Writings  of 
Thackeray. "  The  contents  of  this  volume  have  been  chosen  with  great 
care,  and  consist  chiefly  of  philosophical  and  reflective  passages,  in- 
cluding some  few  poems.  Published  by  J.  B.  LipDincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann,  208  Montgomery  Street ; 
price,  $1.75. 

"  What  is  Bright's  Disease  ?  "  is  by  Seth  Pancoast,  M.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  author  discusses  the  question  of  the  curability  of  this 
dread  evil,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  cured,  even  after 
the  kidneys  are  seriously  disorganized,  provided  the  inflammation  is  re- 
moved, and  the  energy  of  the  organic  nervous  system  reestablished. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  the  author. 


"The  Cleverdale  Mystery"  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
East.  It  is  very  timely,  considering  the  present  crisis  in  New  York.  It 
discusses  the  political  and  infamous  system  of  "bossism,"  and,  while 
dealing  with  no  recognizable  party,  shows  up  the  corruption  and 
darker  sides  of  the  matter.  Woven  in  between  is  an  agreeable  love 
story,  which  serves  to  add  to  the  interest.  It  is  written  by  W.  A.  Wil- 
kins,  editor  of  the  Whitehall  (N.  Y.)  Times,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an 
extended  experience  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  Published  by 
Ford,  Howard,  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


Autumn  :  The  rain  has  cleared  the  heavens.  The  hills 
are  sharply  defined  and  realistic.  The  harvest  moon  ap- 
peared last  month,  according  to  tradition.  The  roads  are 
now  clean  and  tolerably  smooth.  The  country  is  more  en- 
joyable in  October  than  in  June.  The  early  rains  have 
started  the  young  grass.  The  meadows  and  lowland  past- 
ures are  already  green.  The  early  rains  have  made  October 
a  beautiful  month.  Autumn  in  the  forest  is  better  than 
spring.  Then  there  is  a  suggestion  of  abounding  life.  There 
are  rank  growths.  There  is  a  riot  of  nature.  In  the  autumn 
there  is  an  unbroken  serenity.  The  growth  of  the  year  is 
accomplished.  The  watering-places  are  deserted,  except  by 
a  few  who  remain  behind.  All  the  country  is  still  and  rest- 
ful.— Extracts  from  the  Autumn  Editorial  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Evening  Bulletin  for  October  17, 1882. 


It  will  surprise  many  Englishmen,  says  the  London  Figaro, 
to  learn  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  American  news- 
papers were  received  in  this  country  per  post  at  the  average 
rate  of  rather  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  a  day.  See- 
ing how  seldom  an  American  paper  is  seen  out  of  London, 
the  fact  that  England  absorbs  ten  millions  or  so  annually 
seems  well  nigh  incredible. 

A  Calcutta  gentleman,  Babu  Lok  Nath  Ghose,  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  compiling  a  "  Peerage  and  Landed  Gen- 
try" for  India.  He  proposes  to  give  the  genealogy  and 
family  history  of  all  the  native  chiefs,  great  and  small,  and 
also  some  account  of  the  many  native  gentlemen  upon 
whom  the  honorific  distinctions  have  been  conferred  by  the 
British  Government. 


"Moody  in  Paris  !"  exclaims  the  Christian  Intelligencer — 
"  The  Paris  of  Clovis,  and  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Napoleon 
III. ;  of  Abelard,  and  Voltaire,  and  Eugene  Sue  ;  of  Mira- 
beau,  and  Philip  Egalite',  and  the  Commune  ;  of  Richelieu, 
and  Coligny,  and  McAll ;  of  the  Bastile,  the  barricades,  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 


Victor  de  Lesseps,  son  of  his  father,  tells  of  this  perform- 
ance of  his  father  :  "  But  my  august  father  was  not  wanting 
to  the  occasion.  He  had  round  his  neck  a  false  collar  of 
English  make.  He  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  He  tore 
tt  '-li.  .aid  danced  on  it.  This  was  his  response  to  the  inso- 
lence of  the  invader," 


Miscellany:  The  scene  of  Mr.  Howells's  story,  "A  Modern  Instance," 
is  in  Fryeburg,   Maine,   the  old  town  in  which  Daniel  Webster  once 

taught    school  for  three    hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a   year. The 

Academy  notices  that  the  reprints  by  Messrs.  Harper  of  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters,"  cost  twelve  and  a-half  cents  more  than  the  English 

originals. Mr.  W.  M.  Laffan  has  gone  to  live  in  London  as  the 

literary  representative  of  the  Harpers.  Mr.  Laffan  is  the  brother  of 
Miss  May  Laffan,  the  clever  author  of  "  Hogan,  M.  P.,"  and  "  The 
Honorable  Miss  Ferrard" — novels  which  give  a  clearer  idea  of  Irish 

life  and  character  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. The  late  Doctor 

Pusey  knew  little  of  any  modern  literature,  which,  as  he  used  to  say, 
was  after  his  time.  With  Tennyson  and  the  various  late  schools  of 
poetry  which  flourished  during  the  last  generation,  he  was  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  unacquainted.     To  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  remained  faithful  to 

the  last,  and  knew  him  as  Lamb  knew  Shakespeare. Thefact  that 

"  Lorna  Doone,"  Mr.  Blackmore's  most  popularnovel,  is  to  be  honored 
with  an  edition  de  luxe  (making  the  twenty-first  edition  published) 
serves  to  recall  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Figaro  "the  circumstance 
that  the  MS.  of  the  tale  in  question  was  sent  to,  and  rejected  by,  several 
publishers  {the  number  was  four,  I  think)  before  it  at  last  found  an  ap- 
preciative reader  in  Mr.  Sampson  Low  ]r7~  He  liked  the  story  much, 
and  published  it  with  readiness  ;  but  it  looked  for  a  long  time  as  though 
his  less  appreciative  brethren  had  been  well  advised  in  their  refusal  of 
'  Lorna  ; '  for  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  its  three-volume  form  the 
novel  was  a  loss.  This,  in  many  instances,  would  have  been  the  end 
of  it;  but  Messrs.  Low  resolved  to  give  it  another  trial,  and  so  pub- 
lished a  six-shilling  edition.  The  result  we  all  know.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  novel  was  read  and  talked  of,  and  now  its  twenty-first  edition  is  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  gorgeous  volume,  the  illustrations  of  which  are 
taken  from  water-colors  painted  and  presented  to  the  author  by  a  de- 
voted literary  admirer.  Mr.  Blackmore,  by  the  way,  when  at  home,  is 
a  market-gardener  as  well  as  a  novelist,  and  is  passionately  devoted  to 
the  practical  operations  pertaining  to  the  former  calling.  If  rumor  is 
correct,  Mr.  Blackmore  meditates  a  long  visit  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Pembroke,  it  being  his  intention  to  make  that  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing locality  the  scene  of  a  coming  novel.  And  it  is  always  his  practice, 
I  nvy.idd.  before  writing  a  story,  to  acquaint  himself  by  a  stay,  ex- 
truding ovor  many  months  if  necessary,  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
he  lays  the  scenes  ol  his  story," 


Les  Recreations  Pkilologiques.  for  October  first,  has  arrived.  It 
contains  among  other  articles  notes  on  the  translation  of  the  ' '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  besides  the  explanation  of  a 
number  of  French  idioms  and  their  relationship  to  corresponding  Eng- 
lish phrases.     Edited  by  Dr.  L.  Sauveur,  83  North  Main  Street,  New 

York ;  price,  $2  per  year. Le  Francais  for  October  is  at  hand,  and 

contains  among  other  articles  "  L'Education  des  Femmes  au  XVIIe 
Siecle,"  by  Mademoiselle  De  Scudery,  and  the  usual  discussion  of 
French  words  and  phrases.  The  translation  of  "Marjory  Daw"  is 
still  continued.  Edited  by  Jules  Levy,  17  Story  Street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  ;  price,  $1.50  for  nine  months. 


Juvenile  readers  never  seem  to  tire  of  reading  about  the  "  Bodley 
Children,"  concerning  whom  Horace  E.  Scudder  has  already  written 
five  large  volumes.  But  now  a  new  series  of  delights  is  opened  to  them 
in  "  The  Bodley  Grandchildren,"  the  first  volume  of  which  is  just  out, 
entitled  "Their  Journey  Through  Holland."  The  Bodleys  are  sup- 
posed to  have  grown  up  and  to  have  children  of  their  own.  After 
devoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  their  ancestry  in  New  York,  they  de- 
cide to  take  the  children  to  Holland,  and  there  let  them  study  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  their  Dutch  forefathers  in  connection  with  American  his- 
tory. This  they  do,  and  the  book  describes  their  experience.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Bancroft; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  The  San  Francisco  Argonaut,"  says  the  Critic,  "challenges  our 
statement  '  that  most  of  Mr.  Howells's  titles  are  taken  from  Shake- 
speare.' '  Give  us  some  examples,' it  says.  As  it  is  the  province  of 
the  Critic  to  enlighten  the  unilluminated,  and  as  Shakespeare's  plays 
and  the  Cowden-Clarke  Concordance  are  presumably  inaccessible  to 
the  Argonaut,  we  willingly  grant  its  request."  And  then  the  Critic 
kindly  tells  us  that  "  The  Undiscovered  Country"  is  from  "  Hamlet," 
"  A  Foregone  Conclusion  "  is  from  "Othello,"  and  "A  Modern  In- 
stance" is  from  "  As  You  Like  It."  All  of  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  know.  What  we  "challenged"  was  the  Critics  statement  that 
"most  of  Mr.  Howells's  titles  are  from  Shakespeare."  This  we 
doubted,  and  asked  in  a  humble — a  Pacific  Coast  manner,  so  to  speak 
— for  examples.  We  have  received  them.  But  still  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  most  of  Mr.  Howell's  titles  are  from  Shakespeare,  for  heie 
is  a  list  of  his  works:  "  Venetian  Life,"  "  Italian  Journeys,"  "  A  Fear- 
ful Responsibility,"  "  Suburban  Sketches,"  "  Their  Wedding  Journey," 
"Dr.  Breen's  Practice,"  "A  Chance  Acquaintance,"  "The  Lady  of 
the  Aroostook,"  "  Poems,"  "  Out  of  the  Question,"  "The  Parlor  Car," 
"Choice  Autobiography,"  "A  Foregone  Conclusion,"  "The  Undis- 
covered Country,"  and  "A  Modern  Instance."  They  foot  up  fifteen, 
and  only  the  last  three  are  from  Shakespeare.  As  for  "Out  of  the 
Question  "  being  taken  from  Shakespeare,  it  might  with  as  much  reason 
be  said  to  be  taken  from  anywhere  else — from  an  old  almanac  or  from 
the  Critic,  for  instance. 

Announcements :  A  new  novel  by  Miss  Laffan,  authoress  of  "  Hogan, 
M.  P.,"  is  shortly  to  appear,  and  is  looked  forward  to  with  considerable 
interest  in  Ireland,  where  she  is  regarded  now  as  filling  the  place  Lady 

Morgan  once  held — of  national  novelist. The  new  story  which  the 

author  of  "  Cape  Cod  Folks  "  is  about  to  publish  deals  with  life  in  a 
New  England  village,  and  her  characters   do  not  this  time  wear  real 

names. Mr.  Aldrich's  novels  have  been  translated  into  French, 

German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish;  "yet  he  has  never  got  a  penny  for 
them,"  Mr.  Conway  says,   "  except  a  small  sum  from   London,  and  a 

substantial  one  from  Tauchnitz." The  book  on  Corea  which  Mr. 

Griffis  has  written,  and  the  Scribners  are  about  to  publish,  does  for  that 
little  known  country,  it  is  said,  what  Wallace's  work  does  for  Russia. 
It  is  exhaustive,  as  far  as  it  is  now  possible  to  be.  It  gives  the  latest 
particulars  in  regard  to  Corean  life,  wars,  and  national  affairs,  having 
been  brought  down  to  include  the  recent  events. Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne intends,  it  is  reported,  to  present  for  public  inspection  photo- 
graphed pages  of  the  forthcoming  romance  which  it  has  been  de- 
clared is  not  his  father's  work. Mrs.  Oliphant's  loving  and  poetic 

sketch  of  the  wanderings  of  a  "  Little  Pilgrim  "  after  death  is  to  be 
published  in  book  form  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  it  is  well 
known  abroad,  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Spiritualism,  as 
are  many  English  men  and  women  distinguished  for  rank  or  for  literary 
service.     Not  the  least  notable  are  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr.  Tennyson. 
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OBSCURE  INTIMATIONS. 

"Lilian." — So  you  want  to  know  "the  name  of 
the  young  gentleman  whose  poem  to  '  L.  K."  was 
mentioned  in  last  week's  'Obscure  Intimations,'" 
do  you?  Come  now,  Lilian,  it  wouldn't  be  a  fair 
shake,  now  you  know  it  wouldn't.  We  don't  mind 
telling  you,  however,  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  Lulu, 
and  not  to  a  Lilian.  Perhaps  he  is  a  giddy  thing, 
and  is  running  two  rackets,  but  still  we  wouldn't  give 
anybody  away — not  even  a  poet.  N.  B. — We  have 
confiscated  your  stamp. 

"To  the  Comet  of  1882,"  L.— Your  lines  are  not 
as  hackneyed  as  Shakespeare's,  But  then  that  is  the 
only  merit  they  have.  And- what  do  you  want  a 
comet  to  speak  for  ?  Why  is  its  "  silence  painful  to 
the  world"?  A  comet  can't  speak.  According  to 
Webster  it  is  "a  hairy  star,  moving  in  an  eccentric 
orbit."  Were  it  to  begin  to  speak,  it  would  be  push- 
ing eccentricity  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

"H.,"  Tombstone,  Arizona. — That  story  about 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  "now  I  lay  me,"  may  be  new 
in  Tombstone,  son,  but  it  has  been  heard  elsewhere. 
It  was  dug  up  out  of  the  sub-carboniferous  stratum  of 
the  Paleozoic  age.  If  you  could  send  us  something 
from  the  Azoic,  now,  there  would  be  some  chance 
for  it.     People  would  have  forgotten  it. 

■  ■p.  k.  U." — We  think  an  article  of  the  kind  you 
indicate  would  be  extremely  interesting.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  publish  it. 

"On  Michael  Angelo's  Statue,  etc. "—Accepted. 
Will  shortly  appear. 

"Gus,"  Ukiah—  "What  I  Know  About  Girls." 
An  unexpected  pressure  of  ads.  on  our  columns  pre- 
vents us  from  printing  your  production  in  its  perfec- 
tion.    We  give  a  few  excerpts  however  : 

What  I  Know  About  Girls  :  Girls  are  beautiful  creatures. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  girls.  Some  thick,  some  thin,  and 
some  neither  thick  nor  thin.  Girls  and  sofas  are  associated 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  with  their  happiest  hours.  Often 
you  will  see  even  staid  old  married  men  gaze  on  the  sofa 
and  fall  into  a  reverie,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  then  to  see 
the  smiles  come  and  go  on  their  faces,  as  from  the  dim 
chambers  of  their  brains  those  pleasant  memories  come 
trooping  back  to  them.  Some  girls,  so  delicate  that  they 
can  not  wash  dishes,  will  dance  all  night  and  be  quite  fresh 
in  the  morning,  and  then  you  will  see  dear  creatures  who 
are  like  a  fiddle— they  never  sound  sweet  except  with  a 
beau.  The  girl  of  to-day  does  not  blush  much.  The  fact  is 
that  her  complexion  has  been  buried  long  ago,  and  when  a 
blush  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  why  is  it  like  the  second 
filling  of  the  tea-pot?     Because  it's  very  weak. 

This  is  very  good.  But,  Gus,  why  is  your  MS. 
like  a  girl's  blush?  Ah,  you  sly  rascal.  We  knew 
you'd  guess  it. 

The  individual  who  sent  us  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Mu- 
lock's  poem,  "Alma  River,"  requesting  its  publica- 
tion, will  find  it  in  the  "Old  Favorites." 

"S.  S." — If  you  have  heard  that  we  "  make  it  a 
rule  to  decline  all  work  from  amateurs,"  you  have 
not  heard  aright.  Anything  we  consider  good,  (and 
available  in  other  respects,)  we  accept,  regardless  of 
the  writer's  experience.  It  is  true  that  editors  are 
frequently  biased  by  extrinsic  considerations.  If  MS. 
is  so  evidently  from  an  amateur  that  it  is  written  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  with  a  stubby  lead-pencil,  or 
on  the  pasty  side  of  a  poster  with  a  pointed  stick,  an 
editor  sometimes  feels  a  slight  prejudice  against  the 
MS.  and  a  strong  one  against  the  author.  It  it  be 
done  up  in  a  tight  roll  so  that  it  has  to  be  flattened 
out  by  a  sad-eyed  editor  sitting  thereupon,  he  some- 
times sits  upon  the  sender.  But  never  mind,  S.  S. 
We  were  all  amateurs  once.  Horace  Greeley  was. 
So  were  we. 

The  following  note  has  been  sent  us  : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  You  would  confer  a  favor  on  many 
of  your  numerous  readers  by  publishing  the  text  of  the  letter 
sent  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  Cardinal  McCloskey,  some  three 
years  ago,  in  which  the  head  of  the  Roman  church  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  public  schools  in  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  October  17,  1882.  T.  P. 

Does  any  one  of  our  readers  possess  a  copy  of  the 
document  in  question  ? 

The  publishers,  Messrs.  J.  K..  Gill  &  Co.,  Port- 
land, Or.,  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  "English- 
Chinook  and  Chinook-English  Dictionary,"  for 
which  they  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  It  has 
been  referred  for  review  to  that  member  of  the  stafi 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  Chinook  language  and 
literature.  He  is  now  engaged  in  translating  that 
grand  epic  beginning : 

"  Klat-a-wa  me-si-ka  K6-pa  le-bal  o-coke  ten-as- 
po-lak-ly?" 

"  Not- wake  o-coke  ten-as-po-lak-ly. " 

"  Kloshe  ten-as-po-lak-ly. " 

"A  Subscriber  "  writes  as  follows  : 

Will  you  print,  or  can  you  give  me  the  words  of  a  poem 
by  Charles  Dickens.     I  can  only  give  the  first  line : 

"  When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended." 
If  you  will  print  this  among  your  "Old  Favorites"   you 

will  greatly  oblige  me. P.  S. — What  has  become  of  Zu- 

lano?    Is  ne  going  to  die  because  somebody  complained  at 
his  sneering?     Let  us  hear  from  him  again,  and  oftener. 

The  poem  you  ask  for  is  cailed  "  The  Children." 
We  have  printed  it  elsewhere  in  this  number.  It  is 
not  by  Charles  Dickens,  but  by  Charles  M.  Dickin- 
son. It  is  our  impression  that  Dickens  wrote  but 
one  poem — ' '  The  Ivy  Green. " Zulano  wilt  proba- 
bly reappear  when  we  have  more  space  to  spare.  Up 
to  the  election  we  shall  be  a  little  pressed' by  purely 
political  matters.  After  that  we  shall  have  room  for 
more  love-stories,  more  weak  poetry,  more  poor 
jokes,  and  more  Zulano. 
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The  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  famous  Em- 
peror Soulouque  will  arrive  in  Paris  very  shortly,  says 
London  Truth.  She  calls  herself  simply  Madame 
Lubin,  having  married  a  Frenchman  on  whom  Sou- 
louque gracefully  bestowed  the  title  of  Due  de  Pethion- 
ville,  but  who  was  wise  enough  to  keep  to  his  own 
name  of  Lubin.  When  Soulouquereigned  as  Emperor 
of  Otahiti,  under  his  official  name  of  Faustin  I., 
about  the  year  1852,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a 
galaxy  of  peers  of  his  own  making,  whose  titles 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  some  Drury  Lane 
pantomime.  There  were  the  Dukes  of  Lemonade 
and  of  Marmalade,  Count  Number  Two,  the  Prince 
of  Sweethearts,  etc.  Speaking  of  Soulouque,  he 
wished  one  day  for  some  ornamental  plates  to  adorn 
the  busbies  of  the  grenadiers  of  his  body  guard,  and 
a  too  facetious  French  dealer  sent  him  a  whole  con- 
signment of  these  head-dresses  decorated  with  the 
labels  taken  from  disused  boxes  of  preserves  ;  so  that 
when  Soulouque  proudly  passed  his  troops  in  review 
.  before  a  stranger,  (he  new-comer  read,  with  intense 
amusement,  on  the  bearskin  caps,  the  following  in- 
scriptions :  "Sardines,  X &  Co.,"  "preserved 

finger,"  "  first-rate  lobster  !  " 
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called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYLUM,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1882,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the' suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  byatiractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLARK,  M.  D. 

References— Dr.  L.  C.  tanc,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  «.  A.  SliurtletT,  Stockton, 
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DRAMA. 

What  can  they  have  been  doing  to  "Van,  the  Vir- 
ginian." which,  when  it  came  to  town  betcre,  was 
such  a  cleverly  constructed  and  interesting  play  ?  The 
new  denotement  is  more  satisfactory,  but  a  lot  of  un- 
welcome changes  have  been  made,  difficult  to  locate 
unless  one  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  play  as  it 
stood,  but  felt  indefinably  by  one  who  has  once  en- 
joyed it,  throughout  the  entire  performance. 

Every  one  knows  the  familiar  newspaper  tale  of  the 
traveler  going  home  from  the  war,  who  stops  at  a 
wayside  forge  to  have  his  horse  shod,  and  recognizes 
in  the  blacksmith's  wife,  as  she  gives  him  a  glass  of 
water,  his  own  wife,  to  whose  welcoming  arms  he  has 
been  hastening.  Barlley  Campbell  constructed  a 
very  pretly  play  out  of  so  much  material.  The  news- 
paper left  him  at  the  cardinal  situation  of  the  play 
with  a  new  Enoch  Arden  upon  his  hands,  to  do  with 
him  as  he  liked.  It  would  never  have  done  to  leave 
him  with  a  great  heart  in  his  bosom,  like  Enoch's, 
the  brave  fisherman,  who. 

"  the  dead  man  come  to  life,  beheld 
H  is  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe — 
Hers,  yet  not  his — upon  the  father's  knee, 
And  all  the  warmth,  and  peace,  and  happiness. 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful ; 
And  him,  that  other  reigning  in  his  place, 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love. 
Then  he  -though  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all — 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard, 
Staggerer!  and  shook,  holding  ihe  branch,  and  feared 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry 
Which,  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom, 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  health." 

So  he  went  out  upon  the  waste  and  fell  upon  bis 

knees,  and  prayed  for  heaven  to  give  him  strength 

"not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know." 

A  man  is  very  apt  to  act  that  way  in  a  poem,  but 
in  hard  prose  he  is  more  likely  to  be  like  Mr.  Richard 
Calvert,  the  returning  husband  in  Mr.  Hartley  Camp- 
bell's play.  Mr.  Bardey  Campbell  equipped  Mr. 
Calvert  with  a  singularly  unlovely  disposition,  of 
which  a  snarling,  ugly  temper  is  the  chief  component 
part.  The  actor  who  played  the  r61e  this  week  saw 
fit  to  add  lo  these  charms  a  make-up  as  extraordinary 
as  it  was  unbeautiful.  He  first  stained  himself  a 
deep  Pompeiian  red.  Pompeiian  red  is  a  very  cor- 
rect color  in  these  decorative  days,  either  upon  the 
walls  of  a  room  or  the  roof  of  a  house,  but  as  it  has 
not  yet  come  in  in  complexions,  the  effect  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  trifle  bizarre.  His  hirsute  adorn- 
ments were  of  dense  Egyptian  blackness,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  painfully  defined  rim  of  tufted  beard,  and 
a  lowering  bang  of  Piute  thickness.  A  pair  of  pale 
rolling  eyes  and  a  hoarse  voice  contributed  to  the 
unexampled  ferocity  of  his  appearance,  and  when  he 
loomed  upon  the  peaceful  scene  the  audience  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  hazy  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he 
were  a  very  funny  bad  man,  or  a  very  heavy  villain, 
and  only  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  alternating  and 
taking  him  now  one  way  and  now  the  other,  as  the 
spirit  moved  them.  This  spirit  of  facetiousness  in 
the  air  had  the  effect  to  somewhat  dampen  the  pathos 
of  Van,  the  Virginian.  If  memory  serve,  there  is  a 
moment  in  the  old  play  when  the  sympathy  turns  to 
Calvert ;  when  he  tells  of  how  he  languished  in  the 
Southern. prison  for  his  northern  home  and  for  his 
waiting  wile,  it  did  cross  the  mind  of  the  audience 
that  the  man  had  some  rights  ;  but,  in  the  new  ver- 
sion, he  is  simply  a  black  fiend  whose  intrusion  every 
one  resents,  and  whom  every  one  wishes  well  out  of 
the  way.  Artistically,  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the 
nicely  balanced  difficulty  which  excites  interest  to  its 
highest  tension.  W'no  ever  knows  how  to  choose 
between  Enoch  Arden  and  Philip  Ray?  For  when 
Philip  "  bears  the  Hie-long  hunger  in  his  heart,"  one 
wishes  that  he  could  have  had  his  Annie  ;  and  when 
the  strong,  heroic  soul  of  Enoch  keeps  him  silent,  one 
almost  wishes  that  Philip  might  have  a  httle  ship- 
wreck of  his  own.  Rut  in  Van,  every  one  is  lor  Van. 
The  big,  brave,  burly  fellow  wins  all  hearts,  partly 
because  the  pUv  is  written  that  way,  and  partly  be 
cause  Frank  Mayo  is  the  only  actor  in  his  troupe. 
And  yet  he  suffers  from  his  own  bad  judgment  in 
surrounding  himself  with  such  a  group  of  hopeless 
incapables.  Everything  is  awry,  except,  perhaps, 
prcttv  Miss  Clancy,  who  plays  Kate  Vernon  infinitely 
better  than  she  does  Elinor  Vaughn.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  must  be  that  she  plays  the  first  act  with  a 
shade  too  much  feeUng.  Her  woe  over  the  death  of 
Richard  Calvert  seems  to  have  been  heavily  over- 
done when  that  individual  stalks  upon  the  scene 
alter  his  resurrection.  A  Virginia  wtlk-around  would 
have  been  a  filter  expression  of  feeling  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  as  it  would  have  been  neither 
dramatic  nor  conventional,  perhaps  it  was  as  well  it 
was  lelt  out. 

Mrs.  Calvert- Vernon's  rhetorical  flourishes  must 
have  been  rather  petrifying  to  both  her  husbands ; 
for,  whether  in  the  forge,  the  tavern,  or  in  that  anom- 
alous menage  wherein  her  husband  attempts  to  brain 
her  with  a  gilt  reception-chair,  she  expresses  her- 
self with  a  finished  elegance  and  completeness  of 
speech  which  would  do  credit  to  the  principal  of  a 
seminary,  while  neither  of  her  encumbrances  is  dis- 
tinguished for  well-rounded  periods. 

Van  is  the  rough,  tender,  honest  hero,  whom  one 
always  expects  of  Frank  Mayo,  and  always  finds  ; 
and  Kate  is  a  nice  little  woman  to  sit  upon  a  man's 
hearthstone  and  make  him  happy,  with  perhaps  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  duty  in  a  country  where  there  is 
a  convenient  Indiana,  but  a  very  proper  amount  of 
spirit  when  her  superfluous  husband  begins  to  reduce 
her  to  proper  submission  with  the  parlor  furniture,  j 
But  for  the  rest  of  the  troupe,  where  can  they  have  '. 
been  burrowed  from?  Even  thechild  is  uninteresting,  j 
and  a  good  three  years  older  than  she  ouijht  to  be  ;  j 
for  people  always  will  go  into   a  sort  of  primitive  j 
mathematics  in  a  theatre  when  they  are  boldly  chal- 
lenged with  such  perplexities.     And,  according  to  all 
'.'"■e  ruies  of  arithmetic,  an  investigating  gToup  of  us 

".'.  -.-d  it  that  this  child  antedated  the  Van  episode  by 
.  jout  t'iree  years. 

'e  fell  to  wouderinghowold  Father  Calvert  main- 

hiinseU  ;  for  he  stood  about  in  speculative  at- 

es,  during  the  progress  01  scenes  in  wbtcti  he  was 

r.icrested,  with  a  long  whip  in  hib  haou,  aud 


did  not  remove  his  hat  even  in  the  gorgeous  atmos- 
phere of  the  Calvert  drawing-room,  where  gilt  recep- 
tion-chairs and  bronze^  ahnunded.  He  looked  like  a 
cattle-drover  :  but  cattle-drovers  do  not  keep  man- 
sions full  of  gilt  chairs,  and  the  gilt  chairs  in  such  a 
play  should  be  accounted  for.  The  unities  of  the 
drama  demand  it. 

As  a  side  issue,  a  pair  of  ingenuous  young  lovers 
have  been  thrown  in.  As  an  evidence  that  they  are 
not  strictly  amateurs,  they  wear  blonde  wigs.  All  in- 
genuous stage-lovers  take  refuge  under  a  blonde  wig. 
The  importance  which  this  article  of  wear  has  as- 
sumed upon  the  stage  can  not  be  over-estimated.  A 
manager  might  as  well  try  to  run  his  theatre  without 
gas.  as  without  a  proper  supply  of  blonde  hair.  It 
is  the  beautifier  of  the  plain,  the  rejuvenator  of  the 
aged  and  wrinkled,  the  sign  manual  of  comedy,  the 
necessity  of  burlesque,  the  regalia  of  the  ingenue. 

Charles  Fechter  wore  it  because  Hamlet  was  a 
Dane  ;  the  first  burlesquers,  because  they  played 
Ixion,  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  high  Olympus 
were  lair  of  skin  and  yellow  of  hair,  according  to  the 
Greek  mythology ;  Lady  Audley  wore  it  because  a 
dozen  years  ago  the  blonde  female  villain  was  a  dar- 
ing innovation. 

These  lesser  people  must  wear  it  because,  so  far  as 
one  can  see.  it  is  the  one  and  only  step  in  their  pro- 
fession which  they  have  learned. 

It  is  only  when  people  are  high  up  the  ladder  that 
they  dare  to  disdain  it,  for  Modjeska  played  Juliet, 
when  she  was  here,  in  two  long  dark  braids  of  her 
own  hair ;  and  she  was  almost  passee  then,  for  she 
had  a  great  son,  sixteen  years  of  age,  always  with 
her,  of  whom  she  was  very  proud  and  fond.  Yet 
whoever  saw  a  lovelier  Juliet,  excepting  always  the 
radiant,  peerless  Neilson,  who  was  the  "one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite  "  in  this  one  part  at  least. 

To  return  to  my  ingenuous  lovers,  who  bad  a  very 
strawy  effect  when  they  put  their  heads  together. 
They  were  backed  by  yet  another  pair,  for  love-mak- 
ing seemed  to  go  through  Van's  household  like  a 
pleasant  contagion — if  such  things  be.  I  have  a 
wild,  weird  idea  that  comedy  was  the  idea  these  two 
also  intended  to  convey.  Mr.  Gingle's  comedy  con- 
sisted in  an  abreviated  pair  of  trousers,  a  nose  fres- 
coed with  Vesuvian  red,  and  an  airiness  of  manner 
which  seemed  the  result  of  a  metaphysical  force- 
pump.  The  chubby  little  soubrette  has  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  a  stead- 
fast determination  to  do  the  very  best  she  knows 
how. 

But,  alas,  in  the  theatre  this  will  not  go  for  much 
until  she  does  know  how.  In  fact,  this  pretty  play, 
what  between  injudicious  revision  and  indifferent  act- 
ing, has  been  severely  mangled.  An  idyl,  the  bills 
call  it,  and  it  is  a  simple  home-spun  story ;  a  play 
strong  in  dramatic  construction  they  promised  it,  and 
it  has  been  weakened  ;  a  great  cast,  and  it  was  so 
small  it  was  downright  funny ;  magnificent  scenery, 
and  we  have  a  forge  and  a  homely  little  parlor;  won- 
drous realistic  effects,  a  lot  of  white  cotton  on  the 
wheels  leaning  up  against  the  smithy.  The  bills  are 
less  elaborate  in  their  promise  for  next  week,  and 
there  will,  perhaps,  by  consequence,  be  more  fulfill- 
ment, for  they  say  nothing  more  than  that  we  are  to 
have  the  romantic  drama,  "  The  Isle  of  St  Tropez." 
It  was  as  a  romantic  actor  that  Frank  Mayo  first  be- 
came known  to  fame,  but  his  popularity  in  his  new 
line,  to  which  a  certain  magnetism  of  his  own  has 
contributed  quite  as  much  as  any  elaborate  art  in  his 
acting,  will  not  permit  him  easily  to  drift  back  into 
his  old  groove.  St.  Tropez  !  The  name  has  a  ring 
of  the  olden  time,  when  Davy  Crockett  was  unknown, 
and  Raphael,  and  Claude,  and  all  the  brotherhood 
were  familiar  heroes.  Betsy  B. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve,  bsst  family  salve 
in  the  world,  and  excellent  for  stable  use.     25  cts. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in    the 
world,  826  Market  Street.  (Phelan  Rlock). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drugstore.)      Office  hours,  9105 

—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


— Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restores 
qealth  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     St.  a-t  druggists. 


CCLI. — Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons — Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 22. 
Clam   Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Sweetbreads,  larded  and  stewed. 
Boiled  Onions.     Egg-plant.     Sweet  Potatoes, 

Roast  Venison,  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 
Boiled  Ham.       Lettuce.    French    Dressing. 
Lemon  Pie. 
Apples,    Figs,  Peaches,   Pears,  Oranges,  and  Grapes. 
Sweetbreads,  Larked  and  Stewed. — Take  three  fine 
sweetbreads  and  parboil  them  for  five  minutes.     The  water 
must   be   boiling  when   they  are  put  in.     Plunge  them  im- 
mediately into  very  cold  salt  and  water.     Let   them  lie  in 
this  five  minutes,  wipe  them  dry,  and  lay  them  upon  a  cool 
dish  until  perfectly  cold.     Lard  them  closely  with  strips  of 
salt  pork ;  s  ew   thm  gently  in  a  cup  of  thick,  rich  veal 
gravy,  for  twen'y-five  minutes  ;  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
one   tablespoonful   of  mushroom  catsur>,  a  small   pinch   of 
cayenne  pepper,  and,  if  needed,  a  little  salt.  Lay  the  sweet- 
breads in  order  on  a  flat  dish  ;  pour  the  gravy  over  them, 
and  garnish   with  lemon  laid   in  the  triangu  ar  spaces  left 
between  three-conered  bits  of  fried  toast, 

A  pleasant  addition  to  this  diVh  is  force-meat  balls  of 
chopped  beef,  or  veal  very  finely  minced,  and  worked  to  a 
pasie  with  lard  ;  boiled  yolk  of  egg,  a  little  crumbed  bread, 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  butter.  Season  very  highly,  work  in 
the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg,  and  make  into  oval  balls  a  little 
larger  than  olives.  Flour  these,  and  lay  on  a  floured  plate, 
so  as  not  to  touch  one  another ;  set  in  a  quick  oven  until 
they  are  firm,  and  hissing  hot.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
them  instead  of  sliced  lemon,  and  pour  the  hot  gravy  over 
them  and  the  toast  as  well  as  ihe  sweetbreads.  Place  an 
outer  circle  of  parsley  as  a  garnish  to  all. 


If  fine  weather  this  Afternoon,  a  band  will  play  in 
the  Park,  beginning  at  one  o'clock.  There  have  been 
four  of  the  open-air  concerts  noticed  in  the  Argonaut 
of  a  month  ago.  The  last  was  given  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  them  twice  a 
week,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  the  weather 
permits.  The  band  numbers  only  twelve  instruments, 
but,  for  its  size,  is  effective  and  plays  well  together. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  beginning  of  what  ought  to 
become  a  feature  of  musical  pleasure-giving  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow,  whose  exciting  stories,  written 
from  time  to  timeforthe  Argonaut  and  other  period- 
icals, have  created  much  interest,  has  in  press  a  novel, 
entitled  "  Blood-Money."  It  deals  with  a  vital  social 
problem,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  predict  for  it 
great  success. 

Carl  Formes  left  on  Thursday  for  the  East,  accom- 
panied by  four  pupils,  whom  he  intends  to  introduce 
to  the  New  York  public— Misses  Gleason,  Mahoney, 
McLellan,  and  Greenwood. 


A  St,  Louis  railroad  conductor  awoke  to  find  that 
he  had  overslept,  and  that  his  train  had  gone  without 
him.     He  at  once  killed  himself  with  a  pistol. 

The  Bert-Palmer  Dramatic  Company,  under  the 
management  of  Ben  Teal,  left  for  Portland  on  last 
Wednesdav  morning. 


—  Scarcely  any  disease  to  which  human 
beings  are  subjected  is  so  thoroughly  discouraging  as 
Fever  and  Ague.  The  periodical  return  of  alternate 
chills,  fever,  and  sweating,  is  terribly  depressing, 
Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  the  only  remedy  known  which  is 
certain  to  cure  permanently,  by  expelling  the  mala- 
rial poison  which  produces  the  disease.  It  does  this 
surely,  and  leaves  no  ill  effect  upon  the  system. 


—  Musical  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  StreeL     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co..  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's.  420.  Montgomery. 


EXHIBITION 

of  the  celebrated 

NAHL  GALLERY 

(from  Cassel,  Germany) 
of  the  -works  of  the 

OLD  MASTERS 

of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France, 

at  the  rooms  of  the 
S.  F.  ART  ASSOCIATION 

Begin'g  Wednesday,  Oct.  25th. 


—  Dos- T  dib  in  the  house.    "  Rough  on  Rats." 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.  15c. 


ADMISSION,    25    CENTS. 


A 


UTHORS'   CARNIVAL. 


THIRD  GRAXD  FETE  OF  XATIOXS 

For  the  Benefit  of  the 

SIX    CHARITIES, 

Commencing  on 

MONDAY    EVENING,   OOTCBER    23, 

And  closing  November  4th. 

TWELVE    EVEXIXGS. 


Doors  open  at  7  o'clock.     Grand   March   by  all  the  par- 
ticipants will  commence  promptly  at  8.     Closes  at  11. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION. 

Double  Season  Ticket,  admitting  gentleman  and  lady, 

or  two  ladies $5.00 

Single  Season  Ticket,  admitting  one  person 3.1*0 

Genera1  Admission 50 

Children 25 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH 

*~~^  PROF.  De  F1LIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
ion?.    Apply  from  3  to  fi  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


TRALL   SANITARIUM/' 

1029  Market  Street,  S.  F. 

/IfRS.  E.  D.  AND  D.  C.  MOORE,  M.D.. 

^*^  do  an  OFFICE  and  FAMILY  PRACTICE;  have 
trained  operators  and  nurses  for  OBSTETRIC  and  other 
cases  confin  d  at  home.  Use  all  approved  remedial  agents, 
including  Massage,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Hol- 
air,  Steam,  and  all  useful  Baths,  Ueulth  Lilt, 
etc.     Call  or  send  for  particulars. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

TfURNITUREy     TRUNKS,     PI  A  NOS, 

-*-  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dafng  back  21  vears,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  &  CO-.'^ioSiockton  Street. 


BUTTERIOK'S 


Patterns —  FaU  and  Winter  Styles. 

QEND   STAMP   FOR   CA  I Al.vCfh 
AGENCY,  121  1'osl  Street,  sail  ti-uiiclaco. 


o 


RATTAN  CHAIRS. 

The    WAKEHELD    RATTAX 
CO.,    644    MARKET    STREET, 

have  now  open  for  inspection  the 
finest  assortment  of  RATTAX 
CHAIRS  ever  offered  in  this  city. 

A  great  number  of  yew  Designs,  at  Lowes 
rates. 


Tnls   CTT    represents   onr    LADY    FCA.VKXIV 
ROCKER.  No.  471,  $S.5l>.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


XEW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION 

WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDCED  DICTIONARY, 

JUST    ISSUED. 

SOLD    EXCLUSIVELY    BY    SUBSCRIPTION    ON 
INSTALLMENTS. 

EDWARD  E.  EITEL  A  CO. 

OFFICE,  PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GENERAL  AGEXTS. 


DOXEY 


Xo.  23  DI'POXT  STREET.  S.  F. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Howells,  W.  D. — A  Modern  Instance $1 .50 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake — Holiday  edition 6.00 

Thiers'  French  Revolution— New  ed.,  4  vols 8.00 

-Smith's  Hi?tory  of  the  World — New  ed.,  3  vols.  6.00 
Zonge,  C.  D. — Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land     1. 75 

Freeman.  E.  A. — Lectures  to  American  Audi- 
ences     1.75 

Lieutenant  Danenhower's  Narrative  of  the  Jean- 

ette 25 

Hodgson's  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English 1.25 

Clark,  A.  B. — L.L.L,  or  Fifty  Law  Lessons..    1.25 

ElEGtXT    NOVELTIES    In    STATIONERY    and 
CARDS  preparing  fur  the  Iloliduys  at 


[Department    Xo.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S   SALE— EXECUTIOX. 

THE     H1BF.RNIA      ?AV-  ~\ 
INGS  AND    LOAN    SO-  I  Superior  Court. 

CIETY,  Plaintiff,   t  No.  2^,021. 

vs.  1  (Late  4th  District  Court.) 

JAMES  DALY.  ET  AL.,  ALIAS    EXECUTION. 
Defendants.  ) 

TINDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^-^  Alias  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  City  and  County  of  ,san  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
duly  attested  on  the  nth  day  of  Ocio'tr.A.  D.  18S2,  in  the 
above  entitled  action,  where  n  The  Hibernia  Savings  and 
Loan  Society,  the  above  named  plaintiiT,  obtained  a  judg- 
ment against  James  Daly  and  Michael  Hawkins,  defend- 
ants, on  the  19th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1S79,  for  the  sum  of 
Six  Thousand  ($6,000.00)  Do  Lars,  lawful  money  of  the  \J-  i- 
ted  States,  which  amount  is  entitled  to  a  iredit  of  $2,- 
;8S.iS  made  on  two  former  executions,  with  interest 
thereon  and  ousts,  etc,  1  have  levied  upon  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendants,  James  Daly 
and  Michael  Hawkins,  had  on  the  sixteenth  day  oF  Oc- 
tober, iE-82,  the  day  upon  which  the  hereinafter  described 
property  was  levied  upon  in  the  above  entitled  cause, 
or  which  they  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and 
to  the  hereinafter  described  property  situate,  lying,  and  be- 
ing in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia, standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  County  Re- 
oorderof  =aid  City  and  County  in  the  names  of  James  Daly, 
Michael  Hawkins,  John  O.  Kane,  and  A.  J.  Moon,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  fol'ows :  Commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  northerly  line  of  Broadway  Street,  96  3-12  feet 
easterly  from  Baker  Street;  thence  running  westerly  along 
said  line  of  Broadway  Street  96  1-12  feet  to  the  easterly  line 
of  Baker  Street;  thence  runn'ng  northerly  along  said  line  of 
Baker  Street  136  feet ;  thence  easterly  parallel  with  Broad- 
way Street  63  5-12  feet;  and  thence  southeasterly  to  the 
point  of  beginning 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  the  13th 
day  of  NOVEMBER,  1&S2,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  wUl  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendants,  James  Daly  and  Michael  Haw- 
kins, had  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1882,  the  day  on 
which  the  above  property  was  levied  upon,  as  aforesaid,  or 
which  they  may  nave  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the 
above  described  property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder, 
for  lawful  money  of  the  United  State*. 

JOHN    SEDGWICK,  Shenn. 

I  ■  1  1"    &  ToBlN,  Att  ys  for  Pl'ff. 

Saw  Fkai^cisco,  October  21,  1 
=WtJ-4-n 
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PROHIBITION  HOME  PROTECTION 
TICKET. 

For  Governor, 

Dr.  R    31.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor, 

William  Sims*  of  Tolo  County. 

For  Secretary  of  State, 

M.  C.  TVinrliesler,  of  Snller  Conn  . 

For  State  Controller, 

Harvey  \Y.  Rice,  of  Alnmrda. 

For  State  Treasurer, 
J.  B.  Mullen,  of  Butte  Comity. 

For  Attorney-General, 

Will  D.  Gould,  of  I-os  Angeles. 

For  Surveyor-General, 

E.  K.  nil],  of  MarysviUe. 

For  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

B.  A.  Grant,  of  TToodland. 
For  Clerk  of  Supreme    Court, 

William  Crowhurst.  of  San  Francisco. 

For  Justices  of  Supreme  Court, 

Anson  Brnnson.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Jark.-ou  Temple,  of  Santa  Bosa. 

For  Members  of  Congress, 
At  Large— A.  E.   HOTCHKISS,  of  San  Diego. 
JES>E  YARNELL,  of  Los  Angeles. 
First  District— JAMES  McM.  SH  AFTER,  San  Francisco. 
Second  District — T-  L.  COLES,  of  Tuolumne  County. 
Third  District— H.  S.  GRAVES,  of  Sutter  County. 
Fourth  District—  M.  V.  WRIGHT,  of  San  Bernardino. 

For  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
i. — H.   H.  LUSE,  of  San  Francisco. 
2._F.  McD.  GREEN,  of  San  Joaquin, 
3.— CHARLES  D.  GREEN,  of  Yolo  County. 

For  Railroad  Commissioners, 
1.— HOWARD  ANDREWS,  of  Sonoma. 
3.— HIRAM  CUM  MINGS,  of  San  Francisco. 
3.— A.  D.   BO  KEN,  of  San  Bernardino. 

State  Central  Committee. 
First  District— Col.  G.  Babcock,  C.  H.  Peterson. 
Second  District— Rev.  Geo.  Morris,  Rev.  W.  C.  Stewart. 
Third  Dist  ict— Rev.  E.  Cohenhour.  G.  W.  Frazer. 
Fourth  District— Rev.    F.    M.    Featherstun,    Rev.    N.  W. 

Motheral. 
At  Large — Mrs.  Emily  P   Stevens,  of  San  Francisco. 

C.  W.  Pedlar,  of  Santa  Clara. 
Capt.  A.  D.  Wood,  of  San  Francisco. 
Hon.  Joel  Russell,  of  Haywaids. 
Rev.  M.  V.  Wright,  of  Riverside. 

President— Capt.  A.  D.  Wood. 
Secretary — Rev.  Geo.  Morris. 

P.  O  Box  2237,  San  Francisco'. 


ALEX.    BADLAM, 

Regular  Republican  Xoniincc 

FOR     ASSESSOR. 


COLUMBUS   BARTLETT, 

Besrnlar  Bepublican  Candidate  for 

SUPERIOR    JUDGE. 


DAVID    WILDER 

'(Present  Incumbent,) 
BEPIBLICA\  \OMlXEE  FOB 

COUNTY    CLERK 


Expenses  iSSo-St.         Expenses  18S1S2.  Reduction, 

$1*6,5*7-15.  S!>:>.<j.->;.3i.  $u;.4i!i.si, 


WASHINGTON  BARTLETT, 

Regular  Democratic  Xominee 

FOR     MAYOR. 


HERMAN  RANKEN 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee 
FOR  SUPERVISOR,  TESTH  WARD. 


REGTLAR  REPTBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 


From  the  First  District, 


HON.    PAUL    NEU3IAXX 


JNO.  1EVY  &  GO. 

We  have  jnst  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze.  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited  in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamond*  and  other  Precions  Gems.  Fine  Jewelry.  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE 

31  DEPONT  STREET,  just  opened  with  an  entire  new 
stock  of  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  and 
FANCY  GOODS.  An  elegant  assortment  of  FANCY 
STATIONERY,  LEATHER  GOODS,  ALBUMS,  etc.  Full 
line  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220   TO    226    BUSH    STREET 

And  inspect  1  heir 


Yfiiieli    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  shown  on  tills  Coast,  and   which  cannot  be  excelled  for  Variety  and  Beauty  npon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;  the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants. 

THE   CALA.   FTRN1TFRE  M'FG  CO.,  220  TO  226  BFSB  ST. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

HAVE  INTRODUCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 

336    KEARNY   STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


PAGSFIG  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iro> 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Roiled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE,  202  MARKET  STREET. 


S  K  TA    Q  *yil  P^  day  at  home.   Samples  worth  $5  free 
,■*•>    III  «B-*"Addr««STINSON&Co..  Portland,Me 


RUPTURE 


Csred.   Greatest  InveatJoi. 

if  the  ape-   FIERCE  ic  Si.  .s 
jo^Sac  St.,SanFran  Cai- 


J.   R.    COWEN. 


J.   W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FrXEKAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    ST.UKK-KI.XG    <  III  |:<  II. 


JOHN  SEDGWICK 

Regular  Republican  Nominee 

FOR    SHERIFF. 


K0.4-.FJ! 

CftHE  Act j  ix&Miae  ift 

J.   W.  EVANS, 

29  Post  Street,  .San  Francisco. 


Dress    Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially    for     Stout    Fig- 

'es,  (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.) by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip.  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Eraces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children'^  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  The  only 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MRS.  M.  II.  OBERACO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
336    Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An   Elegant    Corset    to 
Ortlei-  for  $4. 


WEST'S  KEW  EXECTRIC 
BELT.— C  N.  West's  Electro- 
medical Belts  always  have  ex- 
:elled  all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  otner 
that  he  has  invented.     Cures 

all  diseases  without  nieUicinc.    Price,  from  $5.00 

to  $20.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  cal!  on  C-  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco . 

t  week  in  your  own  town.    Terms  and  $<;  outfit  free, 

\A  tr-«  W     TTAT.T.FTT  «■    I"S       lW.ln~J      Uqil' 


$6fi 


ASSESSMENTS   AND   DIVIDENDS. 


TUTEXICAN    GOLD    AND     SILVER 

■L  "-*-  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  nth  day  of  October,  1S82,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  21)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  tne  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  November, 
1SS2,  will  be  delinquent,  and  adverti-ed  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  ps.,  -cient  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Tuesday,  the  fifth  (511.)  day  of  December,  1882,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advert  sing 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
C.   L.   iMcCOY,  Secretary, 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  California. 


c 


HOLLAR     MINING     COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  Works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1S82,  an 
assessment  (No.  10)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un 
paid  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  1S82,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  day  of  November,  1882,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale  '  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P 


OTOSI  MIXING    COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
Location  of  works.  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  i832,  an  assess- 
ment. (No.  9,)  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  parable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office,  ot 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Eithleen'h  day  of  October,  1882.  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the  8th 
day  of  November.  iSS;,  '<  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E,  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  7g,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GE0.0.SHREVE&00. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JETVELKT,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc..  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  aud  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 


, 
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THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  BelL 
When  the  first  faint  breeze  of  morning 

Through  the  window  softly  blows, 
And  a  gem  of  dew's  adorning 

Every  violet  and  rose  ; 

"When  the  lily  on  the  lakelet 
Flutters  like  a  frightened  dove, 
.  And  the  batter  for  the  cakelet 
Stands  beside  the  kitchen  stuv, 

And  the  trees  their  blossoms  sprinkle 

.On  the  windlet  in  the  dell, 
Then  how  lovely  sounds  the  tinkle 

Of  the  jolly  breakfast-bell.  — Puck. 

Lines  to  Walt  Whitman. 

Being  a  Plea  against  the  Good  Gray  Poet's  Lawless  Paces. 

Wherefore  scorn  the  tuneful  measure 

Like  a  lout, 
Drowning  Art's  melodious  pleasure 

In  a  shout? — 
As  the  Maenads  corybantic 

Used  to  wound 
Beauty's  eyelids,  in  their  frantic, 

Reckless  round? 
Must  not  every  Muse  deny  him 

For  a  churl, 
Who  will  hut-ward  haste  to  hie  him 

From  the  whirl 
Of  the  rhythmic  cadence,  speeding 

.   On  the  dance, 
Lads  and  lasses  gayly  leading 

In  its  trance? 
'Tis  not  co'-nit  minim's  blaring. 

Saturnine, 
All  their  senses  is  ensnaring  ! 

But — the  Nine  ! 

— Sam  Ward  In  the  World. 

Lines  to  Sam  Ward. 

Being  a  Plea  against  the  Lascivious  Playing  of  a  Lute. 

Therefore,  chant  the  Lydian  measures, 

Mi,  sol,  fa- 
Man  the  monkey  always  treasures. 

La  di  da. 
Rare  enough  the  rash  intruding 

Of  the  few. 
Swarms  the  graceful  hoop-de-dooden, 

Doo-den-doo. 
When  the  heart  its  longing  chaunteth 

On  tiie  rack. 
Is  the  one  thing  that  it  wanteth 

Brie  a-brac  ? 

— Dramatic  Times. 

Two    Letters. 
HIS. 
My  dear  Miss  :  If  you'll  only  be  mine, 

You  shall  have,  every  spring,  a  new  hat ; 
And  we'll  live  in  the  cosiest  rooms 
To  be  had  in  the  gorgeous  new  flat. 

HERS. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  don't  want  to  be  yours, 

Though,  of  course,  I  should  like  the  new  hat  ; 

Yet  I  never  could  make  up  my  mind 
To  inhabit  a  flat  with  a  flat. 

Couldn't  Take  a  Joke. 
I  slyly  pulled  the  pins  from  Nellie's  hair, 

One  summer  day,  when  she  and  I  together 
Sat  in  her  sunny  parlor,  in  the  rare, 

Sweet  influence  of  our  California  weather. 
Down  fell  its  folds,  (like  Danae's  shower  of  gold 

Whipped  into  finest  gossamer — or,  rather, 
A  sheaf  of  sunshine  loosened  from  the  mold 

That  held  its  rich  luxuriance  in  tether,) 
CKcr  her  lissome  form  in  splendor  fell 

The  silken  shower  on  arm,  and  neck,  and  shoulder, 
A  veil  so  rare,  1  hesitate  to  tell 

Its  wondrous  beauty — I  being  sole  beholder. 
In  awe  I  stood  a  moment,  when  I  saw 

What  I  had  done.     Then,  suddenly  grown  bolder, 
Felt  fear  of  naught,  ('twas  either  peace  or  war  ! ) 

And  in  my  arms  proceeded  to  enfold  her. 
And  she?     She  lifted  arm  with  rarest  grace  ; 

Its  fellow-rnember  quickly  raised  to  aid  it, 
And  then,  with  jeweled  fingers — slapped  my  face. 

And  said,   "  You  wretch,  you've  snarled  my  hair  ; 
how,  braid  it !  "  — Percy  Vere. 

My  Photographs. 
Here's  number  one  : 
A  sweet  child's  face  tanned  brown  by  wind  and  sun  ; 
Unruly  curls,  and  eyes  that  flash  with  fun  ; 
My  first  love-dream,  "  the  sweetheart  "of  my  youth — 
Ah,  how  I  worshiped  little  winsome  Ruth  ! 
Girls  grow  so  fast !     I  am  my  father's  son, 
And  step-son  of  my  "  number  one." 

And  number  two : 
Oh,  how  we  loved,  and  swore  by  all  things  blue — 
Blue  eyes,  blue  skies — forever  to  be  true  ! 
And  did  all  other  foolish  things  and  sweet 
Which  lovers  do — too  sacred  to  repeat. 
All  that  is  past ;  a  gentle  moneyed  Jew 
Is  owner  now  of  "  number  two." 

And  number  three  : 
A  vanished  summer-time  comes  back  to  me  ; 
A  country  lane,  and  wood,  and  trys ling- tree. 
Fair  Jenny  Lee,  that  sunny  summer  time. 
Was  one  swift  spell  of  sensuous,  sumptuous  rhyme. 
S/ie's  known  to  lame  as  "  Jane  Minerva  Lee 
On  Woman's  Rights" — my  "  number  three." 

And  number  four : 
Ah,  let  me  look  upon  this  face  once  more  ! — 
The  royal,  loyal  face  of  "  Reine  Lenore." 
A  regal  Reine,  the  loveliest  of  all  queens  ; 
We  both  were  mad  when  we  were  in  our  teens. 
She's  really  huge  and  happy  with  Le  Gore ; 
And  twins  three  sets — has  "  number  four." 

And  number  five : 
Soft  lines  and  shadings,  which  at  once  revive 
Dear  memories  of  angel  Annie  Clive. 
Too  frail  for  earth,  too  pure  for  mortal  love, 
Death  took  her  to  the  better  life  above. 
She  ate  too  many  pickles  well  to  thrive. 
And  so  she  left  me — "  number  five." 

La;t,  number  six : 
T  i-rcing  eyes  my  wandering  mind  transfix, 

ie  down  to  thoughts  of  Ellen  Dix. 
l-i'\  !  our  youthful  dreams  are  o'er  ; 
is  wrecked  upon  a  rocky  shore. 
.  that  1  married  Ellen  Dix — 
.  and — "  number  six." 

—Harrison  Robertson, 


AVER'S  AGUE   CURE, 

FOR  THE  SPEEDY  RELIEF  OF 

Fever   and  Ague,   Intermittent    Fever,    Chill 

Fever,    Remittent    Fever,    Dumb    Ague, 

Periodical  or  Bilious  Fever,  etc.,  and 

Indeed   all   tlie   affections  -which 

arise  from  malarious,  marsh, 

or  miasmatic    poisons, 

. -1-^  Has  been    widely    used   during   the  last 

I    ^B|  twenty-five  years,  in  the  treatment  of  these 

I    ^B  distressing  diseases,  and  with  such  unvary- 

H-^/        ing  success  that  it  has  gained  the  reputa- 

■Bf      I  tion  of  being  infallible.     The  shakes,  or 

j_^J_^HL/    chills,    once   broken   by  it,  do  not  return, 

^F*^     until  the  disease  is  contracted  again.  This 

0  has  made   it  an    accepted    remedy,   and 

trusted  specific,  for  the  Fever  and  Ague  of  the  West,  and 

the  Chills  and  Fever  of  the  South.  i  .        ,  , 

Ayer's  Ague  Cure  eradicates  the  noxious  poison  from  the 
system,  and  leaves  the  patient  as  well  as  before  the  attack. 
It  thoroughly  expels  the  disease,  so  that  no  Liver  Com- 
plaints, Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dysentery,  or  Debility 
follow  the  cure.  Indeed,  where  Disorders  of  the  Liver  and 
Bowels  have  occurred  from  Miasmatic  Poison,  it  removes 
the  cause  of  them,  and  they  disappear.  Not  only  is  it  an 
effectual  cure,  but,  if  taken  occasionally  by  patients  ex- 
posed to  malaria,  it  will  expel  the  poison  and  protect  them 
from  attack.  Travelers  and  temporary  residents  in  Fever 
sill  Ague  localities  are  thus  enabled  to  defy  the  disease. 
The  General  Debility  which  is  so  apt  to  ensue  from  con- 
tinued exposure  to  Malaria  and  Miasm,  has  no  speedier 
remedy. 

For  Liver  Complaints,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 


PREPARED  BY 
BR.  J.  €.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 
Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


he  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

Till:  SC1EXCE  OF  life,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION'. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m3ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fu'l  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF- PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  o  n 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r-quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
TIIE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION', 
Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author, 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABOOV    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  >V.  II.  PARKER,   M.   !►., 

4  BulGncli  Street.  K  -ton,  Mass. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
T^k    »i<=co.  Arrack,  Cardials,  Lii»nr<;,  etr  ,*  M^N^- 

GOMERV,  and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F. 


IV 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days'  trial  Or,  Dye's  Eleclro- 
Voltaic  Belt-*  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  liiiMlred  Tronbics.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


yfyunyM 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  In-fore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
NONE    GENUINE   RUT    WITH  A  BLUE    LABEL. 
FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISOO. 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHANI'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  Cnre 


For  all  those  Painful  Complaints  anil  1 

so  common  to  our  beat  female  population, 

A  Medicine  for  Woman.    Invented  by  a  Woman. 
Prepared  by  a  Woman. 

The*Grtntest  Sedical  Discover}1  Since  the  Dam  of  nistorr. 

E^"It  revives  the  drooping  spirits,  invigorates  and 
harmonizes  the  organic  functions,  (jrves  elasticity  and 
firmness  to  the  step,  restores  the  natnral  lustre  to  the 
eye,  and  plants  on  the  pale  cheek  of  woman  the  fresh 
rj-es  of  life's  spring  and  early  summer  timfe, 
^"Physicians  Use  It  and  Prescribe  It  Freely."®* 

It  removes  faintness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
for  stimulant,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 

and  backache,  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  use. 

For  the  cnre  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  cither  tex 

t.li  I  a  Compound  1*  unsurpnsecd. 

LYDIA  E.  PrNKHASTS  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

will  eradicate  every  vestige  of  Humors  from  the 
Blood,  and  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  system,  of 
TT)1^  woman  or  child.   Insist  on  having  it. 

Both  the  Compound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared 
at  233  and  235  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.  Price  of 
either,  $L  Six  bottles  for  $5.  Sent  by  mail  in  the  form 
of  pills,  or  of  lozenges,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box 
for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham  freely  answers  all  letters  of 
Inquiry.    Enclose  3ct  stamp.    Send  for  pamphlet. 


No  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PES"E 
LTVE'S.  PILLS.    Thev  cure  constipation,   biliousness, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 

j83~Sold  by  all  Druggists. ~<a        <*> 


T 


•HUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.- 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name.  No.        S/iares. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .  37     10,000 
Charles  DeLacy. Trustee..  73 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   74 
Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   79 
87 


Amount. 

$2  00 

4,ooo  00 

80  00 


300 
14,995 
6,000 


5,go8  00 

2,400  00 

2  00 

398  00 

2  00 
39S  00 

3  00 
998  00 

z  00 

398  00 

2  00 


Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee 

F.  M.  Pixley 4  5  not  issued 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  995  do 

W.  W.  Dodge 6  5  do 

W.  \V.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  99s  do 

E.  G.  Waite 8  5  do 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  z,'495  do 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5  do 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995  do 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5  do 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee.    .   13  2,495  do 

R   M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14  1,000  do  40000 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15  2,000  do  800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16  1,000  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17  1,500  not  issued      60000 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18  1,000  do  40000 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19  2,000  do  800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee 20  1,000  do  400  go 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82  500  do  20000 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee. .   23  500  do  20000 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24  1,000  do  400  00 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25  2,000  800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee....  26  500  not  issued      200  00 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500  do  200  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....   28  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....    29  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30  1,000  do  400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do  40000 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do  2  00 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do  2  00 

Wm.   Wilson 35  5  do  200 

Eenj.  Teal 36  5  do  2  00 

F.  C,  Kiel,  Trustee. 52  1,000  40000 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56  1,000  not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..   57  3,000  do            1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do            1,200  00 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do  400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do  200  00 

Geo.  E-  Barnes,  Trustee..   62  200  do  80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do  40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64  50  do  ao  00 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65  50  do  20  00 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  50  issued  ao  00 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee...  67  50  not  issued      20  00 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250  do  100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do  100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do  400  00 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee. .103  500  do  200  00 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no  500  do  200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100  do  40  00 

And  w  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  i\  m.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

C,  M,  OAKLEY,  Secretary,     I 


LEGAL    NOTICES. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 

E     R    THOMASON,             >  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,  I  Department  No.  10. 

vs-                           )-  No.  622. 

PATRICK  WARD,                  |  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree 

Defendant . )  of  Lien  and  Sale. 

TINDER  AND   BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  10,  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
on  the  23d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above 
entitled  action,  wherein  E.  R.  Thomason,  the  above 
named  plaintiff  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree  of  lien 
and  sale  against  Patrick  Ward,  defendant,  on  the  sth 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment  and 
decree  was,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
corded in  Judgment  Book  1,  of  said  court,  at  page  376,  I 
am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northerly 
line  of  Henry  Street,  distant  one  hundred  feet  easterly  from 
the  northeasterly  comer  of  Henry  and  Castro  streets ; 
thence  easterly  along  said  line  of  Henry  Street,  iwenty-six 
feet;  thence  at  a  right  angle  northerly  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  westerly  twenty-six 
feet ;  and  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  to  the  point  of  commencement.  Being  de- 
signated on  said  Assessment  and  Diagram  as  Lot  No.  2. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY.  THE 
THIRTIETH  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  A.  D.  1882,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City 
Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will,  in 
obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and  decree  of  lien  and  sale, 
sell  the  above  described  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy  said  judgment, 
with  interests  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder 
for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  October  7,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  C.  Bates,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

October  7,  14,  21,  28. 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 

TIMOTHY  NUNAN,  ^        Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,        Department  No.  3. 
vs.  y  No.   6027. 

SAM  SING  et  al.,  ]  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 

Defendants.^     cree  of  Foreclosure. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
20th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  Timothy  Nunan,  the  above-named  plaintiff, 
obtained  a  judgment  and  decree  of  foreclosure  against 
Sam  Sing,  Sun  Sing,  and  War  Foo,  defendants,  on  the  18th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment  and 
decree  was,  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
corded in  Judgment  Book  2,  of  said  Court,  at  page  178,  I 
am  commanded  to  sell  al!  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northwesterly  corner  of  Clay  Street  and 
Waverly  Place;  running  thence  westerly  along  the  north- 
erly line  of  Clay  Street  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  and  one  and  a 
quarter  (1  %)  inches,  more  or  less,  to  the  east  line  of  Coch- 
rane's  buiiiing;  thence  at  right  angles  northerly  thirty-six 
(36)  feet  four  and  a  quarter  ($%)  inches  ;  thence  at  right 
angles  easterly  thirty-nine  (39)  feet  one  and  a  quarter  (i&) 
inches,  more  or  less,  to  the  west  line  of  Waverly  Place ;  and 
thence  southerly,  along  said  line  of  Waverly  Place,  thirty- 
six  (36)  feet  four  and  a  quarter  (4^)  inches  to  place  of  be- 
ginnine.  Being  part  of  lot  No.  57  of  the  50- vara  lot  survey. 
Together  with  all  and  sincular  the  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise 
appertaining. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  23d 
day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1S82.  at  120'clock,  noon,  of  thatday, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  fn  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and  de- 
cree of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy 
said  judgment,  with  interest  and  co.its,  etc.,  to  the  highest 
and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  September  30,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Sawyer  &  Ball,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

September  30,  October  7,  14,  21. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPAULDWG.   J.  PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
GBILLON, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar—  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take, and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TIBER,  UARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

-*■      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


IB 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 

C  Ft  fit.  K. 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  May  15,  1S8S. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  A.  M. 
*4  OO  P.  M- 
•4..  30  P.  U. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3,30  P.  M. 
♦4.30  P.  M 

S.OO  A.  M. 
♦4.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

♦4,00  p-  M* 

8.00  A.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 

J8.0O  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  P.   M, 

g.3Q  A.  M. 
%.00  P.   M. 

B.OO  A.  M. 

8.O0  A.  M. 
A.M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 
■>  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 


Q.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

*4,oo  p.  m. 

•4.30  P.  M. 
3-30  P-  M 
8.00  A,  M. 
•4.30  P  M. 

"8  OO  A.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez.. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 


f  Deming,  El  Paso  >  Express 

(and  East (Emigrant... 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone  

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (^Sundays  only) 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Merced  . 


.  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
. Niles  and  Haywards.. 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

i  East J  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red   Bluff 

(Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. . 
Colfax,  and  r  via  Benicia 
Alta J  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


..Vallejo. 


Z.40  P.  M. 
*I7.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
11,40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
^12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
tll.40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.   M. 

5.4O  P.    M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.4O 


.  M. 


.  .(tSundaysonly) 


.Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland 


..Willows,  Williams,  Si  Tehama. 


II.40  A.  M. 
6.  IO  A.  M. 
5.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P,  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  K. 

9.40  A,  M, 
7.40  P.  M. 
2.4O  P*  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

I2.4O  P.  M. 

IO.IO  A.  M. 

IJ.40  A.  M. 

'7.40  P.  M. 

IO.IO  A.  M. 

*7.  40  P.  M . 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


QiiralRcii 


^y  RAIIjROAD.<3; 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT 

Commencing    Monday,    April    io,    iSBs,    and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


8.30  A.  M. 
t9-30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3°  p.  m. 
4.25  e.  m. 

6.30  P    M. 


8. 30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

"3.30  P.  M, 

4.25  P.   M. 


IO.4O  A 
*3.30  P 


DESTINATION. 


.San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations 


'J 


6.40   A. 
*8.IO    A. 


03  A.  M, 
*I0.02  A.  M. 
*3-36"     P.    M. 

T4-59  >"■  M. 

6.00  P.   M. 

18.15  P   M. 


9  03  A.  M. 
*  10,02  A.  M 

"3.36  P,   M 

6.00    P.    M 
18. 15   P.    M 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -       -     MANAGER 

S1G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

J-  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up S  3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York .62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  \ 
and  Salinas j 


\  ..Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 


••}!' 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  n.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

S.OO,  9.3O,   II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

To  ALAMEDA— "6.00,  *t6,3o,  7.00,  *t7-3o.  8-oo,  M8.30, 
9.00,  *to-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2,00,  3.00,  *t3-30, 
4,60,   *t4-30,  5.00,  *t5-3o,  6.00,  *|6-3°.  7-°°>  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,   *I2.00. 

Co  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  19.30,  10. oo,  110.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00. 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7,00,    8.00,  9.30, 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  V30,  JS.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  io.oo,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5-oo, 
*5-3°>  6.00,  *6.30.  j.'oo. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5. 32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32.  8,02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11,32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  .02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  S.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.zi,  's-S1.  6.21,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51.  9-5i.  iQ-51-  "-51,  "-5I,  i.5i.  2-5i,  3-Si>  4-5*.  "-51, 
6-51.  7oi)  9-ZI.  IO-5I- 

From  ALAMEDA— *5- 15,  *5-45.  6.15,  7-*°>  *+7-35,  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  *t9-35,  io.io,  '"tio.35,  ir.io,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *,4-35,  5-*°>  "T5-35.   6-IO>  *T6-35.   7-**> 

"h-35,  g-^s,  10.45- 

From  BERKELEY— *5-45,  *6.i5.  6-45,  7-*5,  7-45,  8,15. 
8.45,  tg.i5,  9.45,  J10.15,  10.45,  tn.15.  1 1- 45,  12.45,  1-45- 
2-45.3-45,  4-15,    4-45,    5-15,  5-45,   6.15,  6.45,  7-45,  9-I5, 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45.  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-*5.  7-45, 
8.45.  9.45.  io-45,  1-45,  2.45,  3.45,  4-45.  *S-i5,  5-45  '6.15. 
6-45.  *7-i5- __ „_^^ 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

y3-3°  p-  M' 


Monterey,  Watsonville,  Camp  ^ 
Goodall,  Aptos,  Camp  San  > 
Jose,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz} 


10.40 a.m.  I  ..Soledad,   and  Way  Stations-.  I      6.00  p.  m. 


*Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  M.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8. 30  a.  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  z  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

fiST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  q.^o  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  C  'J AST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING   SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  2, 

^"*      1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Sao  Quentin  Ferry)— %  io, 
18.15,  "9.20,  tio.15  A.  M.,   fi-io,  *i.35,  +3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelko  Ferry) — fS.oo,  ^8.50  A.  M.,  *3.20,  *5-3o, 
+6.30  P.  M.  ■  Week  Days.      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Cjuentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
tS.50,  *io.35,  tn.30  A.  M.,  '2.15,  J2.20.  t4-25-  *5-25  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— "6.50,  t?.3o,  ^8.45  A.  M.,  T6.25 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  Ar  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.20  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1S03. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion, 

n^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital Ss,ooOjOOO 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bykon  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremonl  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank;  SI.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  ill.  Bolnschlld  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 

towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
■H-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St«9  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300^000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  it  1882 684332  83 

PRESIDENT J,  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,   9.15,  ".15,  x.x5i  3^5 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  z-i5.  4-i5- 


All  trains  run  daily  except 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland. 
days  only. 


hen  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
(t)  Sun- 


"  Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  1.50 

3.20,  5.30  P.  M. 
(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,   4.15,  6.30 
P.  M. 
From  SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,    9.30  A.    M., 
12.00  M.,  2.30,  4.25  P.  M. 
(Sundays)— S.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  i.oo,'3. 15,  5.15,  7.15  P.  M. 
On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from   San    Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.   M. 


8^ril  A.  M.    Daily,    Sundays  excepted,    (v; 
oO"     Ferry,)  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 
in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.00  P.  M. 


i   Saucelito 
Returning, 


1*»s  P-  M-  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quentin 
,00  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan  Mills 
rives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  S  tewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's  Cove,  and 
M endocino  City. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

toreturn  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,  $2  50; 

lomales.  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


L     HUTCHINSON. 

HUTCHINSON    8c    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  S, 


R.    MANN 


San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  andAdjustei 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOlt    GARDENS,    MILLS,    JII.MJS,     Ml)     I'IKE 
DEPAKTillENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PERCIIA     AXD     RUBBER 

JIANUFACTIIKING  COMPANY. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1883. 

Arable Tuesday,  October  31st. 

Oceanic Saturday,  November  nth. 

Coptic , Thursday,  November  23d. 

Ciaelic Saturday,  December  16th. 

BelgiC , Thursday,  December  28th. 

1SS3. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Oaclic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

BelgiC Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H,  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  zoa 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Carbolizcil  Rubber  Hose*  Standard.  ^Maltese 
Cross*)  1! libber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Itubbcr  Blosc, 
Kiibbcr  Hose,  {Competition,}  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  IBo.se,  Steam  Fire- Engine 
IBose.  Carbolizcd  " Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VAX  YES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDEB. 


SANSOME    ST.  S.F 


r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper, 


4 


<Afiollmaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  yotimal. 

"Most  safe,  delicious,  and  wholesome? 
New  York  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  I0M1LL1ONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Dmggisls,  c^  Min.  IVaC.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


SUNDAY  FXCURSIONS. 
S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito   Ferry..-.  I  Excursion   Train 
8.15  A.  M.  from   San  Quentin   Ferry  f  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations.  _ 
Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Sauceliro 
Ferry)  7.45  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2     Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


:    F  B  N   E    : 

TO  TAILORINGS 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St. 

Suits, 

$40, 

Cheapest   House,    J.    S.   HAND'S,  314    Kearny    Street. 

■»  TAILORINGS 

JCv      I    1   A   M  I~"\     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  H AiNU,  314    KEARNY    ST. 


TAILORINGS 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  €0. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


cheap-      JACKSON  &  TRUMAN, 

'  625  Sixth  St,   San  Frainnsa* 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  ior  Threshing 
Machines,  Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 
Vineyard  Harrows,  Steam  Derrick 
Fork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 
Farm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 
j.mireiy  relia- au,i  Wool  Presses.   Steam  Eii^ii.a.i, 

We  in  storms.     Threshing    Machines,   Wind   Mills. 

Jaclifion*  Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.  All 
Truman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

SanFruncisco.    market  rates. 

Write  for  our  New  Cntalogme. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  St  is  Hie  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  i«  tire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  la  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  AU  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  iUuniiuated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies*  its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto unlmown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.    The  restaurant  is  the  finest 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FUR8.  intheeitj. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  loth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spegtacles! 


JUVLLfiR'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Ifears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES . 

mounted  to  Order.    j^"Two  Hours  Notice. 

o^a^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


CO., 


WILLIAMS,    DIM0SD    & 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

"*^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 

S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 

N.  CRAY  & 


CO. 


UNDERTAKE 

Ml  luramento  Street. 
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President* 
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Cal. 

^UstaSlisIiecl 

1863. 

SlODO.QOQ.OO 

'Surplus     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl,  July  I,  1883. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
EESOntCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

other  Kt-al  Estate 12,825  35 

I'nited  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

[.am!  Association  Slock 15,121  55 

Loans  mid  Discounts 1,785,000  20 

Doe  from  Banks 537,279  09 

3Ioney  on  band 633.365  30 

LIABILITIES.  83,752.099  09 

Capital  paid  np 81,000,000  00 

Surplus 4C0.800  70 

line  Depositors 1,953,672  80 

l>ne  Banks SSy^Ol  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

S3,g52,009  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banVnz  business. 


NEW 

EN6LAND 
BAKING 

POWDER 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  and  Bi-Carb.  SoOa 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Mb  Eros.  S  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

320  ACRES. 

J^HIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DE- 

sirable  farms  in  the  Stat-  for  Vineyard  or  Orchard;  sit- 
uate! in  the  warm  beltof  Santa  Clara  County,  six  milesfrom 
Santa  Clara,  three  miles  S.E.  from  Mounain  View  Station; 
50  acres  growing  vines;  soil,  gravelly  loam;  can  be  plowed 
at  any  season  of  the  year;  Stevens  Creek  flows  through  the 
entire  length  four  months  in  the  year;  eas'ly  irrigated;  2% 
acres  of  Orchard  in  full  bearing  of  choke  trees;  lar^e  house, 
8  rooms,  hard  finished;  large  new  barn  with  stalls  for  10 
horses;  cow  bam  and  chicken  yard;  entire  place  is  well 
fenced;  large  windmill  with  lo.coo-gatlon  tank,  and  water- 
p'pes  laid  to  bam  and  house.  The  climate  is  delightful; 
large  live-oak  trees  in  the  yard  and  scattered  over  the  farm. 
The  land  adjoining  is  being  planted  in  vines,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  best  vineyard  land  in  the  State.  Trains  run  to 
Mountain  View  four  times  per  day.  Lands  around  sell  for 
$ioo  per  acre;  Vineyards  four  years  old  sell  for  $200  p»r 
acre.  Safe,  desirable,  and  profitable  investment.  The 
roads  are  graveled,  and  never  get  muddy.  The  place  is 
desirable  asa'ounrry  residence.  Will  exchange  for  city 
property,  or  will  sell  for  all  cash,  or  part  cash  and  the  bal- 
ance at  low  rates  of  interest.  Stock  and  implements  will  be 
sold  with  the  farm  if  desired.  Inquire  of  or  address 
I.  J.  TKUHAY, 
327  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVERMAN   &   LEVY,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAH«M>S.  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

1IEM3IE   &    LONG,    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 
WROVESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    <fc    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER  PROOF  AND  NON-COMBUSTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON    CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  GO'S  SOLID  COTTON  BELTING 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,  Hose,  Twines— 108-1  IS  Market  and  5-9  California  Streets. 


A    NOVELTY    IN     SAUCE! 


LIME  FRUIT  JUICE  SAUCE. 

FINEST   TABLE   SAUCE   IX   THE   MARKET   FOR  B4MST  HEATS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  CURRIES, 

t> Alii:,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  above  Sauce  to  the  public  for  not  only  its  wholesorae- 
ness,  being  made  from  pure  MONTSERRAT  [W.  1.  Island)  Lime  Fruit  Juice,  but  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavor,  which  makes  it  superior  to  any  Sauce  ever  offered  in  this  market. 

LOWENTHAL,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  imvoTtt£  $^T^f*M*  toT 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Stei.ni  Use. 


I  eB 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
SI©    BATTERY   JsiREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Bealc  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  ConimissionMerchants 
204  and  506  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Regu'ar  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 


....AND.... 


718    SANSOME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


S; 


(S(jJKl&$C 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


\.  B.— Examine  the  cork. 


THE. 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINER! 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
(or  export. 

C.  AD-OLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions ;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  Tutors ;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  ol  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers' Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Mj  run  II.  Sav* 
11  x*%  Manager,  19  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.   V. 


IOHI  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 

We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  w  clconie  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  ACTOPHONE. 

The.  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck&  Fletcher's  ink. 


sAN  LEANDRO 

VILLAGE    CARTS 

Manufactured  by 

-    JACOB    PRICE, 


.AT    THE 


SAN  LEANDRO  PLOW  WORKS 


The  ajovc  cu.  i->a  diminished  copy  of  the  working  draw- 
ing from  which  my  two-wheeled  Phaetons  are  buili,  and  is 
the  first  of  a  series  th.it  wi  1  appear  weekly  on  this  page  of 
the  Argonaut,  illustrating  the  various  styles  in  which  these 
popular  vehicles  are  made.  They  are  divided  primarily  into 
two  classes — the  Pha-  tons,  illustrated  above,  and  the  Piano 
Boxes,  a  cut  of  one  ot  which  will  appear  next  week.  Pecu- 
liarities in  the  construction  of  these  make  the  different  styles. 

The  sudden  popularity  and  large  demand  for  these  vehi- 
cles have  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to  those  familiar 
with  the  facts,  and  of  embarrassment  to  myself,  as  I  was  not 
piepared  to  fill  orders  one-quarter  as  fast  as  they  came  in, 
(This  trouble,  however,  exists  no  longer,  as  1  now  have  a 
large  force  of  men,  who  are  daily  becoming  more  familiar 
wun  their  work,  enabling  me  to  fill  or.Jers  promptly.)  1  his 
(to  me)  agreeable  st  te  o!  affairs  is  due  doubtless  to  several 
features  in  their  construction,  peculiar  to  my  carts  alone ; 
but  it  cosis  too  much  to  recite  them  all  here,  so  1  confine 
myself  to  a  few : 

First — When  requested,  I'give  a  written  guarantee  as  fol- 
lows with  each  vehicle: 

I  warrant  H  10  be  wholly  free  from  that  lu- 
dicrons  and  annoying  -jobbing  Miction  common 
to  other  two  whee'ed  vehicles,  which  tires  the  occupant  and 
hurts  the  horse's  back,  and  to  ride  as  smoothly  and 
easily  a<-  the  bcsi  bnggy.  1  think  no  other  lesponsi- 
blc  maker  dare  give  such  a  warranty. 

b.cond— 3Ij  I'alflU  Leveling  Device  simply  per- 
fects Iwo-w.ieele  i  vehicles,  ani  makes  my  Village  Carts,  in 
con  cc.ioii  with  their  admirable  system  of  springs  and  link- 
hangings,  equal  ia  every  imp  rtant  respect  to  a  fo  r- wheeled 
vehicle.  The  Leveling  Device  enables  the  occupant  10  level 
the  body  in  a  moment,  whether  a  large  or  small  horse  is 
used  and  entirely  prevents  the  seat  from  tipping  backwaid 
or  forward.     This  advantage  is  peculiar  to  this  vehicle  alone. 

'ihird — Vhe  hotlj  Is  independent  or  llic  slnili>, 
and  can  move  up  and  down  freely  10  or  12  inches,  remain- 
ing level  while  doing  so. 

Prices  from  Silo  to  #135.  Send  for  illustrated  circular 
and  price  list  to 

JACOB  PICK  E,  S;m  Lcnndro,  Cal. 


%n 


A  WEEK.     $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Cosily 
outfitfree.  Address  TJR.UE  &CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


■ 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


A    HOUSE    OF    SPOOKS. 


The  Strange  Ghosts  that  a  Clergyman's  Family  had  to  Harbor. 


Early  in  January,  1S79,  clerical  duty  called  me  into  the 
northwest  of  England.  In  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
my  family  and  I  took  possession  of  the  official  residence 
provided  for  us. 

It  was  an  old  stone  house  of  one  story;  roofed,  in  part 
with  ancient  stone  slabs,  in  part  with  modern  slates,  and 
standing  in  a  garden  bare  of  trees.  A  wide  passage  ran 
back  from  the  entrance  toward  the  kitchen,  where  there  were 
two  doors  ;  the  one  leading  into  the  yard,  the  other  into  the 
larder,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  roomy  cellar  at  the  foot  of  a 
flight  of  very  old  stone  steps.  The  five  bed-rooms  all  opened 
on  a  square  landing. 

.>  My  wife  has  the  weak  habit  of  going  to  "tuck  up"  her 
boys  after  they  are  in  bed.  One  night  their  voices  sounded 
so  angry  that  she  ran  up  in  haste  to  see  what  was  wrong. 
On  entering  their  room  she  found  the  two  elder  boys  sitting 
up  in  bed,  hurling  injurious  and  derisive  epithets  at  some 
person  or  persons  unknown. 

"  Let  me  just  find  out  who  you  are,  and  you'll  get  such  a 
jolly  good  licking  as  you'll  remember,"  announced  Primus, 
gazing  wrathfully  at  the  ceiling. 

"Oh,  you  blooming  idiot!  I  wish  I'd  your  boots.  I'd 
throw  'em  at  your  head.  Be  off!  I'm  taking  a  sight  at  you," 
shouted  Secundus,  nose  and  fingers  up-turned  in  the  same 
direction. 

"Are  you  both  mad  ?"  inquired  the  stern  maternal  voice. 
"  It's  that  fellow,  mother,  that  I  told  you  about.     He's  on 
the  roof  again.     Just  listen  to  the  row  he  makes." 

"  I've  heard  no  row  on  the  roof,"  remarked  mother,  with 
dignified  emphasis,  and,  having  performed  the  usual  cere- 
mony, she  departed,  and  came  and  told  me  of  the  whole 
affair,  concluding  with  :  "  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  rats." 
"  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

Next  morning  the  boys  were  full  of  their  nocturnal  vis- 
itor, and  declared  that  no  sooner  had  the  drawing-room 
door  shut  than  the  scrambling  and  tramping  began  again. 

"Rats,  father  !  Why,  we  know  the  sound  of  them  well 
enough.  And  they  run  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof. 
But  these  are  unmistakable  boots,  with  plenty  of  hobnails  in 
them,  too,  on  the  outside  of  the  roof." 
"  Come  out  and  have  a  look,"  was  my  reply. 
There  lay  the  white  marble,  smooth  and  glistening  in  the 
sunshine,  and  untrodden  by  so  much  as  the  foot  of  a  tom- 
cat. 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.  "  I  don't 
care,"  said  Secundus,  defiantly  ;  "I  shall  always  believe  it 
was  a  boy." 

That  evening,  just  as  we  were  about  to  begin  prayers,  we 
were  all  startled  by  some  tremendous  blows  on  the  cellar 
door.  My  wife,  thinking  there  must  be  some  one  at  the 
back  door,  told  Stillwater,  the  maid,  to  go  and  see  who  could 
be  knocking  in  that  outrageous  way. 

The  girl  did  not  stir.  Alter  a  moment  she  said  :  "  It's  the 
cellar  door." 

"Impossible,"  said  her  mistress;  "go  quickly  and  see 
what  it  is." 

We  heard  the  unlocking  and  relocking  of  the  yard  door. 
When  the  girl  came  back  she  said  there  was  no  one  there. 
Presently,  while  I  was  reading,  there  came  more  hard  blows, 
as  if  struck  by  a  heavy  fist ;  and  unmistakably  against  the 
cellar  door. 

When  prayers  were  ended,  we  went  to  make  acquaintance 
with  our  mysterious  captive.  On  opening  the  door,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  flight  of  stone  steps. 

My  wife  and  I  exchanged  glances  which  said  very  plainly, 
"A  sweetheart."  So,  as  the  youth  appeared  shy,  I  gave  him 
an  encouraging  invitation  to  come  forth  and  show  himself. 
No  reply. 

"  I  am  determined  to  know  who  you  are,"  said  I,  nobly 
plunging  into  the  abyss,  the  boys  at  my  heels.  Nothing 
whatever  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  corner  in  which  anything  big- 
ger than  a  mouse  could  hide.  The  window  ?  It  was  tightly 
closed  up  for  the  winter,  and  was,  besides,  blocked  with 
snow.  I  was  certainly  mystified  ;  but  I  sent  the  young  ones 
off  to  bed  with  an  assurance  that  wind,  in  an  old  house,  was 
capable  of  making  the  most  extraordinary  noises  ;  and,  in 
illustration,  we  all  in  turn  shook  the  door ;  not,  however, 
producing  anything  like  the  previous  effect. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  we  were  awakened  by  the  agree- 
able sound  of  "drip,  drip,  drip"  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
My  wife  put  a  basin  beneath,  with  a  towel  in  it,  to  deaden 
the  sound.  Presently,  "  drip,  drip"  again,  just  outside  the 
door,  which  we  always  kept  open. 

"  There's  a  sudden  thaw,  and  we're  in  for  it,"  said  I.  "  Let's 
go  to  sleep.     It  won't  hurt  th,e  floor-cloth." 

But  there  was  no  going  to  sleep,  for  the  drip  came  faster 
than  ever,  until  it  increased  to  a  little  stream.  There  were 
no  matches  in  the  room,  but  I  managed  to  find  my  bath,  and 
to  set  it,  with  a  blanket  inside  it,  under  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  came.  When,  at  breakfast,  I  announced  the  sad  news 
of  the  sudden  thaw,  there  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations : 
"  Why  !  everything  is  as  hard  as  iron,"  etc.,  etc.  The  moth- 
er, meanwhile,  was  directing  her  hand-maiden  to  dry  up  the 
water  which  had  come  in  during  the  night.  The  girl  stared. 
When  she  came  into  the  room  again  her  mistress  asked  her 


She  stared  more 


I 


what  she  had  done  with  the  wet  blanket, 
expressively,  and  was  mute. 
"Don't  you  understand?"  v 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  But  there  is  no  wet  blanket,  and  no  water 
to  wipe  up." 

Up  stairs  went  mistress  and  servant,  and  in  two  minutes 
back  came  my  wife,  looking  quite  bewildered. 

11  There's  not  a  trace  of  water  anywhere,"  said  she  ;  "  and 
yet,  after  you  were  asleep,  I  heard  it  drip  fast  upon  the 
counterpane,  just  at  my  feet." 

When  Tertius  was  being  tucked  up  that  night  he  asked  : 
"Who^was  that  person  who  came  and  looked  at  me  after  I 
was  in  bed  ?  " 

"  Stillwater,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  no  !  It  was  an  old  woman,  and  she  had  a  funny 
cap  on." 

"You  dreamed  her,  dear." 

"  But  I  hadn't  been  to  sleep.  And  I  turned  my  head  to 
th.e  wall,  and  when  I  looked  for  her  again  she  had  gone 
away." 

"You  must  have  been  half  asleep.  Now,  go  to  sleep  quietly 
and  finish  the  dream." 

The  next  night  Primus  began  : 

"  Mother,  I  wish  you  would  tell  that  old  party  not  to  come 
into  my  room  without  knocking.  1  had  just  got  into  bed, 
happened  to  glance  across  to  the  drawers,  and  there  she 
stood,  coolly  looking  at  me.  I  was  disgusted  and  turned  my 
back  upon  her.  Presently  I  looked  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye 
to  see  what  she  was  doing,  but  she'd  cut." 

My  wife  called  to  Stillwater,  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs. 
Jones  had  been  in  that  evening.  She  was  answered  that  no 
one  had  been. 

Night  after  night  we  were  roused  by  the  voice  of  this  or 
that  child.  Their  mother  always  went  to  them,  and  always 
found  them  sleeping  peacefully,  though,  a  minute  before, 
there  had  been  sobbing  and  moaning.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  I  persuaded  her  not  to  go  at  the  first  call.  Then  there 
was  whimpering  on  the  stairs. 

One  night  we  had  both  been  lying  awake  for  some  time, 
listening  to  what  seemed  like  cautious  steps,  first  on  the 
landing  and  then  in  our  room  itself.  We  tried  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  might  be  mice.  But  no;  there  were  dis 
tinct  steps,  as  of  a  person  walking.  Yet,  though  we  followed 
the  sound  with  our  eyes,  we  saw  nothing.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  howl  of  anguish,  like  the  cry  of  a  large  animal  in  pain. 
It  thrilled  us  with  horror,  for  it  came  from  our  daughters' 
room,  though  it  was  not  possible  for  it  to  be  their  voices. 
When  we  reached  their  bedside  they  were  calmly  sleeping, 
and  were  not  even  roused  by  our  entrance  with  the  light.  I 
made  quiet  observations  next  day,  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  house. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  may  I  have  my  sister  to  sleep  with 
me  ?"  said  Stillwater  to  her  mistress. 
"  Are  you  afraid  to  sleep  alone?" 
"No,  I'm  not  afraid." 
"  Then  why  do  you  wish  it  ?  " 
No  answer  ;  only  a  very  earnest  look. 
"Why,  Stillwater,  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost,"  said 
her  mistress,  laughingly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have,"  she  replied,  very  quietly. 
"And  what  did  it  look  like?" 

"  Like  Mrs.  X ,  the  lady  who  used  to  live  here,  just  as 

she  was  of  afternoons.  She  had  on  the  same  sort  of  cap  she 
always  wore,  and  the  same  dress  and  white  apron.  I  lay  still 
and  looked  at  her,  and  then  I  sat  up  and  looked  at  her  hard, 
and  presently  I  could  not  see  her." 

"  It  was  no  doubt  a  dream,  and  you  will  probably  never 
have  such  another." 

"  No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  dream.  Besides,  I  have  seen 
her  twice  before,  when  I  was  walking  about.  One  afternoon, 
toward  dusk,  she  came  and  looked  at  me  through  the  win- 
dow. I  wondered  how  she  could  be  there,  and  I  looked  at 
her  for  a  good  little  time." 
"  And  then  r  " 

"  And  then  she  was  not  there.  And  I  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out,  but  she  was  gone." 

"  What  was  the  use  of  going  to  the  window,  when  you 
knew  she  was  dead  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  She  looked  just  as  if  she  was  alive.  The 
other  time  I  was  kneeling  down  on  the  rug,  making  your  fire 
burn  up.     She  passed  straight  before  me." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !     She  would  have  set  fire  to  her  clothes." 
"  It  was  not  a  fancy,  either  of  the  times,  ma'am.     I  did  see 
her;  I  did,  indeed.     I  hope  you  will  believe  me." 

"  Yes,  I  quite  believe  that  you  think  you  saw  Mrs.  X . 

You  may  have  your  sister  to  sleep  with  you." 

Now,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  any  man,  still  less  for 
one  of  my  profession,  to  confess  that  he  has  felt  "  creepy" 
on  account  of  certain  inexplicable  sounds.  But,  as  this  is  a 
perfectly  true  account,  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
it  happened  to  me  again  and  again,  during  the  time  of  my 
dwelling  in  the  Old  Lodge.  And  I  also  declare  that  my  wife 
and  I  were  perfectly  well  in  health,  and  that  we  had  never 
before  been  the  victims  of  similar  terrors.  Furthermore, 
though  we  spoke  of  the  noises,  we  at  first  abstained  from 
mentioning  our  sensations  to  each  other. 

After  an  hour's  sleep  I  would  be  aroused,  as  if  at  the  com- 
mand of  some  person,  unseen  indeed,  but  certainly  in  the 
room.  Then  a  small  something,  say  a  marble,  would  be 
gently  dropped,  more  than  once,  on  the  carpet  close  at  my 


bedside,  sometimes  on  the  floorcloth  just  outside  the  open 
door.  Then  the  marble  would  be  gently  rolled  on  the  boards 
of  the  room  and  up  against  the  skirting  board. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  when,  one  night,  we  encountered 
each  other's  eyes  as  we  lay  listening,  and  both  made  a  clean 
breast  of  our  terrors.  Yes,  nothing  short  of  that  word  will 
do.  We  agree  that  the  first  sufferer  shall  wake  the  other. 
But  my  wife  found  it  not  always  possible  to  carry  out  this 
determination. 

"  What  did  you  hear?  "  I  asked  her  once. 
"  The  chest  of  drawers  was  dragged  over  the  floor,"  she 
replied.      "  I   am  thankful  you  spoke  to  me,  for  I  have  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  wake  you,  but  was  not  allowed.    In 
fact,  I  have  been  kept  perfectly  motionless." 

I  bad  heard  precisely  the  same  sound,  yet  the  drawers  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  actually  moved.  The  sounds  were 
so  distinct  that  we  always  connected  them  with  some  special 
article.  Now  it  was  a  chair,  or  the  towel-horse,  that  was 
moved.  Now  it  was  the  loud  snapping  of  a  thick  stick  in 
the  hall.  Now  it  was  a  violent  blow  on  the  hall  table,  struck 
as  if  with  my  own  walking-stick,  which  I  remembered  to 
have  left  there,  and  which  I  found  there  in  the  morning. 
Once,  the  heaviest  book  on  my  writing-table  appeared  to  be 
dropped,  as  if  from  the  height  of  a  man,  on  the  floorcloth  in 
the  hall.  Then  a  smaller  one.  I  always  myself  shut  the 
doors  of  the  rooms  leading  into  the  hall. 

Of  course,  I  tried  in  every  way  to  account  for  the  mystery; 
but,  after  a  time,  I  could  only  resign  myself  to  lie  awake 
and  wonder.  The  nights  were  bitterly  cold.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  there  had  been  a  persistent  dropping  of  nuts  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  I  jumped  up,  in  desperation,  and  held 
the  light  close  to  the  spot.  In  a  second,  the  sound  was  be- 
hind me.  I  whisked  round,  but — tapping  to  right  of  me, 
tapping  to  left  of  me,  tapping  in  every  direction,  without  a 
moment's  intermission.  No  sooner  did  I  look  toward  one 
spot  than  the  dropping  of  nuts  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  It  was  as  if  some  mischievous  elf  were  enjoying  him- 
self at  my  expense. 

Our  boys  had  gone  to  spend  a  dayor  two  withsome  friends; 
and  their  mother,  not  liking  the  look  of  the  empty  room,  had 
closed  the  door  in  passing,  giving  it  a  push  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  fast.  That  night  we  heard  the  door  shut  with  a  tre- 
mendous bang.  Even  had  it  been  left  open  there  was  no 
wind  to  move  it. 

It  was  not  only  during  the  night  that  the  noises  were  heard. 
For  instance  :  I  was  reading  by  the  fading  afternoon  light, 
when  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  seemed  to  move 
from  its  place,  so  that  1  instinctively  turned  my  head  to  see 
who  had  entered  the  room.  Again,  I  was  about  to  go  down 
the  cellar  steps,  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  heard  a  heavy 
pickling  pan  dragged  along  the  stone  floor  below.  I  quite 
thought  some  one  was  down  there  ;  but,  as  usual,  there  was 
no  one  to  be  seen,  and  the  pan  was  in  its  place. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  my  wife  and  Still  were  on  the  land- 
ing.    The  girl  was  telling  her  mistress   that  she  had  heard 

Mrs.  X 's  voice  the  evening  before.     Her  mistress  told 

her  she  was  giving  way  to  fancies. 

"But  Mary  Jones  heard  it,  too.  She  had  just  brought  in 
the  eggs,  and  stood  listening  to  the  singing  in  the  drawing- 
room.     Then  I  heard  Mrs.  X 's  angry  voice  again,  on 

the  stairs,  and  Mary  said  :  'Who's  shouting?'  I  said  I 
didn't  know.  And  she  said  :  *  It  must  be  missis.  Lor  ! 
how  angry  she  is  to  holler  like  that.  Doesn't  she  like  'em 
to  sing  ?'" 

"In  an  old  house  like  this,"  began  my  wife,  "there  may 

be  many  noises  caused  by  " 

Suddenly  a  noise  as  if  a  shower  of  small  pieces  of  the  ceil- 
ing came  down  sharply  on  the  floor-cloth,  caused  mistress 
and  maid  to  start  back  in  a  fright,  and,  involuntarily,  to  look 
up.  There  was  not  a  crack  to  be  seen.  Then  the  two  pairs 
of  eyes  searched  the  floor  in  every  direction,  their  owners 
cautiously  standing  within  the  shelter  of  two  doorways.  Not 
a  morsel  of  any  kind  could  they  discover. 

"What  was  that,  ma'am?"  inquired  Stillwater,  fixing  her 
sleepy  gaze  on  her  mistress. 

"  I  can  not  tell,"  was  the  only  reply  that  occurred  to  that 
intelligent  lady. 

One  morning  the  post  brought  me  orders  to  "  move 
on."  Instead  of  grumbling  I  hailed  them  with  delight;  for 
we  seldom  got  a  decent  night's  rest,  and  my  wife's  nerves 
were  beginning  to  be  weakened  by  the  constant  strain  upon 
them. 

The  Old  Lodge  had  been  for  years  in  the  charge  of  a 
highly  respectable  old  lady,  with  the  drawbacks  of  being 
somewhat  misanthropical  and  very  avaricious. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  ridicule  with  which  stories  of 
this  nature  are  generally  received.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I 
have  related  an  absolutely  true  experience,  for  which  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  account.  I  have  no  theory  on  the  subject. 
I  have  always  felt  a  strong  distaste  for  so-called  spiritualism. 
I  perceive  the  inconsequence  and  even  childishness  of  my 
story;  and  yet  it  will  always  remain,  to  the  story-teller,  a 
serious  fact. 

******** 

[The  editor  of  Macmillarts  Magazine^  from  which  the 
above  is  taken,  is  in  possession  of  the  name  of  the  author  of 
this  singular  narrative,  and  of  the  place  at  which  it  hap- 
pened, and  states  that  he  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  entire  good  faith  of  the  writer,  a  clergyman 
Church  of  England.] 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


THE    JERSEY   LILY'S    ROSALIND. 


How  Mrs.  Langtry  Disappointed  the  Golden  Youth  in  London. 


One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  fortnight  has  been  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Langtry  as  Rosalind,  in  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  at  the  Imperial  Theatre.  The  fact  that  England  was  on 
the  eve  of  losing  her  Jersey  Lily  to  America  for  six  months 
lent  an  additional  attractiveness — were  any  needed — to  the 
"  hose  and  doublet "  side  of  the  character,  when  portrayed 
by  the  famous  beauty,  and  many  were  the  runs  up  to  town 
for  a  day  or  two  undertaken  by  gentlemen,  both  young  and 
old,  who  were  never  known  before  to  express  a  desire  to 
pass  a  night  in  London  from  August  to  December.  Various 
were  the  excuses  offered  and  reasons  given  for  the  unseason- 
able sojourn  in  the  metropolis.  The  expected  return  of  the 
Household  Cavalry  and  Guards  from  Egypt,  and  the  ardent 
wish  to  be  on  hand  to  "  welcome  the  fellows  back,  you 
know,"  furnished  the  avowed  motive  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, while  by  a  coincidence  of  dates,  as  curious  as  it  was 
fortunate  for  his  royal  highness,  was  the  Prince  of  Wales 
enabled  to  come  down  all  the  way  from  Abergeldie,  to  be 
present  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Dean  of  Windsor,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  evening  on  which  Mrs.  Langtry  made  her 
first  bow  as  Rosalind  before  the  London  public.  Therefore 
was  the  audience  on  the  first  night  as  marked  for  its 
quality  in  the  boxes  and  stalls  as  for  its  quantity  in  the  gal- 
lery and  pit.  The  Prince  of  Wales  didn't  let  it  get  out  that 
he  was  going,  but  everybody  knew  he  would  be  there  all  the 
same  ;  and  though  not  a  word  has  been  said  in  the  papers 
about  his  being  there,  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  recog- 
nize his  well-known  face  and  figure,  much  as  he  may  have 
contrived  to  keep  it  concealed  behind  the  box  curtains. 
With  him  was  Lord  "Charlie"  Beresford,  the  young  hero 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  that  morning  arrived  from  Egypt, 
Lord  Suffield  and  Colonel  Teesdale,  of  his  suite.  In  the 
stalls  were  the  old  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  is  still  as  great  a 
young  buck  about  town  as  he  was  thirty  odd  years  ago  ;  the 
young  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Lonsdale,  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  (who  seems  to  be  regaining  his  foot- 
hold in  society  despite  his  escapades,)  and  many  other  lesser 
lights  in  the  peerage's  fashionable  galaxy.  In  fact,  it  was 
about  the  sort  of  audience  that  Nelly  Farren,  at  the  Gaiety, 
or  Florence  St.  John,  at  the  Avenue,  might  have  longed  for 
at  the  top  of  the  season,  but  one  which  neither  have  ever  yet 
achieved. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  interest  of  the  play  does  not 
really  begin  till  the  action  takes  place  amid  the  green 
boughs,  the  wooded  glades,  and  the  mossy  carpet  of  the 
Forest  of  Arden.  Never,  perhaps,  was  less  interest  shown 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  Men  talked  together  in  whis- 
pers, the  stalls  quizzed  the  boxes  through  their  eye-glasses, 
and  the  boxes  quizzed  the  stalls,  while  old  Adam  whined 
through  his  dreary  plaint,  and,  as  the  wrestling  went  on, 
several  stifled  yawns  were  perceptible  almost  to  the  verge  of 
being  audible.  But  as  the  ringing  up  of  the  curtain  on  the 
forest  scene  of  the  act  drew  near,  it  was  curious  to  note  the 
hush  of  expectancy  that  hovered  over  the  half-poised  lorgn- 
ettes all  over  the  house,  and  that  told  but  too  plainly  to  be 
mistaken  wherein  lay  the  attractiveness  of  the  character  to 
the  men,  from  the  Prince  down.  Something  more  than  mere 
idle  female  curiosity,  too,  showed  itself  in  the  anxious  faces 
and  stretched  necks  of  the  ladies  when  the  cue  for  the  en- 
trance of  Rosalind  (as  Ganymede)  was  given. 

But,  alas !  as  Rosalind's  familiar  words,  "  O  Jupiter,  how 
weary  are  my  spirits !  "  spoken  by  Mrs.  Langtry  in  her  sweet- 
est tone,  partly  in  the  wings,  ushered  her  upon  the  scene, 
there  was  an  audible  sigh  of  disappointment  from  pit  to 
dome  that  was  almost  ludicrous,  while  the  sly  twinkle  in 
Rosalind's  eye  told  how  thoroughly  she  enjoyed  a  situation 
which  .her  natural  spirit  of  humor  as  well  as  native  womanly 
modesty  had  suggested  to  her  the  planning  of.  Never  had 
ihere  been  a  Rosalind  costumed  so.  Doublet  there  was,  no 
doubt,  if  a  long,  tunic-shaped  blouse,  reaching  well  down 
to  the  ankles,  could  be  called  one,  while  the  hose — little  more 
of  which  was  disclosed  to  view  than  is  shown  in  the  rustic 
dress  of  Hester  Grazebrook — consisted  of  a  pair  of  brown 
silk  stockings. 

For  the  combined  forces  of  the  jeunesse  doree  and  the 
viezllards  of  the  London  "  Crutch  and  Toothpick  "  brigade, 
whose  recollections  of  Neilson  led  them  to  expect  a  more 
extensive  exhibit  of  tight-clad  limbs,  and  who  had  come 
with  such  intent,  it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  sells  they 
have  been  subjected  to  for  many  a  long  day,  and  people 
have  not  stopped  laughing  over  it  yet.  How  the  part  was 
played  had  been  a  minor  consideration,  but  now  it  was  all  there 
was  to  consider;  and  though  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
and  with  people  of  a  certain  cast  of  thought,  the  character  in 
Mrs.  Langtry's  hands  might  be  deemed  to  have  lost  much, 
if  not  the  greater  part,  of  its  attractiveness  by  her  non-observ- 
ance of  the  traditional,  though  none  the  less  indelicate  cos- 
tume, she  is  entitled  to  all  credit  for  the  possession  of  the 
womanly  delicacy  which  dictated  and  the  independence  of 
character  which  carried  out,  when  everybody  supposed  her 
only  too  willing  to  do  the  reverse,  her  determination  that, 
unlike  the  great  actresses  whom  she  is  advised  to  copy,  and 
who  have  preceded  her  in  the  part,  she  would  not  sully  the 
portrayal  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  refined  heroines  by 
the  display  of  personal  charms  at  other  times  hidden,  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  which  the  character  of  Rosalind  is  too 
often  employed  as  a  means  by  ladies  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. To  such  Mrs.  Langtry  has  taught  a  lesson  and  set 
an  example  by  which  they  might  well  profit. 

As  to  her  acting  of  the  part,  it  may  be  said,  despite  the 
harsh  criticisms  which  most  of  the  papers  have  indulged  in, 
that,  considering  her  experience,  it  was  quite  wonderful.  Its 
very  straying  away  from  the  stereotyped  models,  which  the 
critics  complain  of,  gave  it  a  breezy  freshness  of  its  own,  as 
enjoyable  to  the  Helen-Terry-surfeited  looker-on  as  it  was 
censurable  in  the  eyes  of  the  critic  enamored  of  stage  tradi- 
tions and  conventionalities.  It  is  true,  one  could  not  once 
forget  it  was  Mrs.  Langtry  playing  Rosalind.  But  that  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  Her  face  and  form  are  too  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  popular  retina  to  ever  let  them  be  mistaken 
for  any  one  else's.  Unlike  the  common  run  of  actresses,  she 
was  famous  ere  she  went  on  the  stage;  besides,  her  concep- 
tion of  the  character  (unlike  that  ol  Helen  Faucit,  England's 
greatest  traditional  Rosalind)  is  in  the  spirit  of  comedy,  and 


the  same  airs  and  graces,  pretty  ways  and  winning  smiles, 
which  have  always  enhanced  her  natural  beauty  in  real  life, 
were  observable  in  her  portrayal  of  Rosalind  on  the  stage. 
She  acted,  in  fact,  as  though  she  regarded  her  life  in  the 
Forest  of  Arden  as  a  huge  practical  joke. 

The  performance  was  not  wanting  in  incidents  not  set 
down  in  the  text.  When  Mrs.  Langtry  spoke  the  passage  : 
"  Alas  the  day  1  What  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and  hose?" 
a  voice  in  the  gallery  called  out:  "  Put  'em  on."  Again,  in 
the  epilogue,  when  she  said:    "Were   I  a  woman,  I  would 

kiss  as  many  of  you "  and  then  paused  for  a  moment ; 

the  hiatus  was  quickly  filled  up  by  a  stentorian  "  Oh,  take 

all  in!"  from  the  back  benches  of  the  pit.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Langtry  is  as  great  a  favorite  with  the 
London  theatre-going  public  as  she  is,  or  rather  was,  in  so- 
ciety, the  theatrical  critics  of  the  London  press  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  There  is  the  same  subtile  charm  of 
expression,  pose,  and  manner  on  the  stage  as  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  same  magnetism  of  fascinating  ensemble  that 
unconsciously  draws  back  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  its 
wanderings  elsewhere.  As  on  the  stage,  where  her  simple 
appearance  holds  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  she  has 
but  to  stand  and  be  looked  at  to  as  effectually  "  fill  the 
stage  "  as  the  years  of  study  and  rigid  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion of  other  actresses  enables  them  to  do  in  their  most  in- 
tense scenes  of  powerful  domestic  interest,  so  will  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  tell  you  that  while  in  a  ball-room  with 
her  in  her  society  days,  you  couldn't  help  keeping  on  looking 
at  her,  and  following  her  with  your  eyes  whichever  way  she 
would  turn.  As  an  illustration  of  her  peculiar  power  in  this 
respect,  I  will  give  you  an  instance  which  I  know  to  be  a 
fact. 

The  Earl  of  Ducie,  though  a  married  man,  is  what  is 
known  in  common  parlance  as  a  "  woman-hater."  When 
Mrs.  Langtry's  fame  as  a  popular  beauty  was  at  Us  height 
in  London,  and  her  name  and  doings  were  on  every  tongue, 
he  went  so  far  in  his  expressions  of '  disapproval  of  what  he 
termed  the  popular  craze  as  to  declare  he  would  neither 
willingly  go  to  a  ball  where  she  was  to  be  present,  nor  tie 
introduced  to  her  should  chance  throw  him  into  her  company. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  dining  one  evening  at  Lord  Sher- 
barne's,  there  was  a  dance  after  dinner,  as  is  frequently  the 
custom  during  the  season,  to  which  about  twenty  or  thirty 
friends  besides  those  constituting  the  dinner-party  had  been 
invited — among  them  Mrs.  Langtry.  Coming  into  the 
drawing-room  to  join  the  ladies  with  the  other  gentlemen, 
after  the  port  and  claret  had  taken  their  customary  double 
tour  around  the  table,  Lord  Ducie,  before  he  knew  it,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  Jersey  Lily.  Setting  his  teeth 
hard,  he  was  turning  to  go,  when  Lady  Sherbame,  who  saw 
the  action  and  determined  to  punish  him  for  his  all  but  rude- 
ness, quickly  advanced,  and,  ere  his  lordship  could  realize 
what  she  was  doing,  introduced  him.  Of  course,  he  had  to 
stop  and  say  something.  He  had  intended  to  slip  away 
after  a  minute  or  two.  But  he  didn't.  People  who  knew  his 
opinions  were  surprised  to  see  him  linger  on  as  the  minutes 
flew  by,  talking  away  in  his  happiest  mood.  The  minutes 
lengthened  into  hours,  and — well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
his  lordship  never  left  the  dreaded  beauty's  side  the  entire 
evening,  except  when  he  had  to  relinquish  his  position  to 
the  partners  who  claimed  her  for  a  dance,  and  ever  since  has 
he  been  one  of  her  stanchest  and  truest  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. And  yet,  people  who  were  there,  and  watched  the 
little  incident,  say  she  didn't  go  in  the  least  out  of  her  way 
to  be  agreeable  to  him,  but  just  "looked  at  and  talked  to  him 
as  she  does  to  everybody  else. 

One  can  not  but  think  when  a  woman's  negative  powers 
of  fascination  are  such,  what  must  her  positive  efforts  be 
when  she  chooses  to  exert  them.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
young  New  York  should  be  on  their  guard,  for  soon  will  she 
be  among  them,  as  she  sails  next  week.  She  is  looking  for- 
ward to  her  American  tour  with  anticipations  of  much  pleas- 
ure. To  use  her  own  words,  she  says:  "I  am  sure  I  shall 
like  the  Americans,  they  are  so  much  more  generous  and 
courteous  than  the  English.  They  seem  to  me  to  resemble 
the  French  in  politeness,  and  that  is  why  I  like  them,  1  sup- 
pose." To  the  young  men  of  America  who  lost  their  heads 
and  hearts  over  Neilson,  and  the  old  boys,  too — for,  if  report 
speaks  true,  there  were  a  few  maimed  ones  among  the  gray- 
beards  —I  would  say,  beware !  Neilson  wasn't  a  circumstance 
to  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  don't  find  it  out  too  late.  As  the  en- 
gagement is  for  a  six-months'  tour,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  will  take  in  San  Francisco.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  October  7th,  18S2. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


It  is  a  common  fallacy  among  the  general  public,  says 
C/iambers's  Journal,  that  it  must  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  find  news  to  fill  each  day's  paper.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  ingenuity  of  editors  and  sub-editors  is  contin- 
ually on  the  stretch  to  find  space  for  even  a  selection  of  the 
most  important  news  at  their  disposal.  In  the  office  of  a 
leading  daily  newspaper  there  is  often  more  matter  thrown 
into  the  waste-basket,  or  struck  out  of  manuscripts,  than 
would  suffice  to  fill  the  paper  ;  while  interesting  telegrams, 
for  which  not  only  the  post-office,  but  the  correspondents 
who  have  sent  them,  will  have  to  be  paid,  are  consigned  to 
the  same  receptacle  almost  every  night,  simply  because  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  corner  for  them.  The  calculations  of 
the  editor,  moreover,  are  liable  to  be  upset  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways.  Some  great  crisis,  storm,  crime,  or  disaster 
occurs,  or  an  important  debate  suddenly  arises  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  some  great  man  dies,  or  there  is  an  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  influx  of  advertisements — perhaps  a  combi- 
nation of  these — and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  office  are 
correspondingly  disturbed. 


The  aesthetic  movement  has  more  than  once  furnished  a 
theme  for  the  dramatist ;  it  has  now  found  an  historian.  The 
author  of  the  work  which  professes  to  set  asstheticism — now, 
since  the  departure  of  Oscar  Wilde,  rather  moribund  in  Lon- 
don— once  more  on  its  legs  is  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton,  a  young 
gentleman  who  appears  to  be  more  "  utterly  utter"  than  the 
renowned  Oscar  himself.  He  abuses  Du  Maurier  and  Rob- 
ert Buchanan  in  forcible  terms,  and  maintains  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  literary  or  artistic  taste  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  aesthetes.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  himself  a  resident  in 
the  unaesthetic  neighborhood  of  Clapham,  sacred  to  cock- 
neys, and  never  before  remarkable  for  devotion  to  fine  art. 


Fontenelle  had  a  brother,  an  abbot,  who  loved  good  wine. 
A  gentleman  asked  him  one  day  :  "  What  is  your  brother 
doing?"  "  My  brother,"  said  he;  "  he  is  a  priest."  "Has 
he  a  living?"  "No."  "How  does  he  employ  himself?" 
"  He  says  mass  in  the  morning."  "And  in  the  evening?" 
"  In  the  evening,"  rejoins  Fontenelle,  "  he  don't  know  what 
he  says." 

Thomas  McWhirter,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  lately  the 
hero  of  an  experience  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad 
to  keep  secret.  Becoming  somewhat  heated  with  work 
about  his  yard,  he  took  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  across  the 
fence,  without  considering  the  proximity  of  his  robust  and 
resolute  goat.  Presently  he  turned  around,  and  beheld  the 
coat  in  the  mud,  and  the  goat  on  the  roof  of  the  chicken- 
coop  joyously  munching  what  looked  precisely  like  the  red 
morocco  pocketbook  in  which  Mr.  McWhirter  had  placed 
two  thousand  dollars  in  government  bonds.  The  thought  of 
a  four-dollar  goat  eating  a  two-thousand-dollar  breakfast 
almost  drove  him  crazy.  The  goat  saw  blood  in  his  eye, 
and  ran,  with  McWhirter  in  pursuit.  At  last  the  animal  was 
caught,  killed,  and  dissected,  but  almost  the  only  thing  not 
found  in  her  capacious  stomach  were  the  bonds.  They  were 
safe  at  home,  in  the  pocket  of  another  coat. 


A  minister,  says  the  New  York  World,  whom  a.  needy 
politician  has  bored  for  an  office,  at  last  sends  him  a  positive 
refusal  and  incloses  a  note  for  five  hundred  francs,  in  case 
the  applicant  should  have  any  unexpected  expenses  to  meet. 
Next  day  he  receives  a  letter  couched  in  the  following  in- 
dignant terms  : 

Sir  :  I  sought  an  opportunity  of  serving  my  beloved  country  in  some  ' 
capacity,  no  matter  how  humble.  I  did  not  come  cringing;  to  you  for 
alms.  You  can  insult  my  poverty.  You  can  not  purchase  my  inde- 
pendence. I  send  you  back  your  bank-note,  which  you  must  have 
meant  for  somebody  else. 

The  minister  whistles  in  mingled  admiration  and  surprise, 
then  looks  on  the  floor  to  see  if  the  bank-note  spurned  by 
the  patriot  had  fallen  out  of  the  letter  when  he  opened  it. 
He  can  not  find  the  enclosure,  and  that  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons— it  had  never  been  enclosed.  However,  the  writer  had 
shown  the  letter  to  a  dozen  people  before  mailing  it,  so  his 
Spartan  integrity  was  fully  established,  and  the  minister's  at- 
tempt to  disprove  the  return  of  the  money  was  very  justly 
regarded  as  a  rascally  attempt  to  destroy  the  character  of 
the  man  he  had  failed  to  corrupt. 


Two  Alsatian  farmers  had  attended  a  "  Kirchweihi"  or 
"wake,"  as  we  should  say.  One  was  about  towalk  home  and 
the  other  to  drive  home,  when  the  latter  offered  his  neighbor 
a  seat  in  his  wagon.  It  was  somewhat  late,  and  both  had 
drunk  pretty  freely  of  a  local  wine  more  remarkable  for  its 
strength  than  for  its  flavor.  The  sky  was  intensely  clear, 
and  the  two  men  sat  silent  for  some  time  gazing  at  the  stars, 
and  apparently  absorbed  in  their  contemplation  of  the 
splendor  of  nature.  At  last  one  gave  the  other  a  thrust,  and 
observed  :  "Sepp,  I  will  tell  thee  all  I  want — just  one  ?nat£ 
(meadow)  as  big  as  the  firmament  over  yonder."  "And  I," 
returned  Sepp,  "  will  tell  thee  all  I  want — just  as  many  cows 
and  sheep  as  there  are  blinking  stars  up  there."  "  Thou  dum- 
?ner  teufel"  observed  his  friend,  "what  could  a  man  do  with 
so  many  cows  and  sheep?  The  world  would  never  grow 
fodder  enough  for  them  all."  "Ay,  that  may  be,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  shrewd  look,  "  but  I  should  drive  them  into  thy 
big  meadow."  "  That  thou  should'st  never  do,  Sepp  ;  not  a 
hoof  of  anybody  else's  cattle  should  tread  upon  it."  Sepp  de- 
clared that  he  should  contest  the  dog-in-the-manger  claims 
of  his  neighbor,  asserting  that  heaven  belonged  to  every- 
body, and  that  a  pasture  as  big  as  heaven  would  be  a  gigan- 
tic common.  The  two  men,  who  were  usually  the  best  of 
friends,  passed  from  words  to  blows  in  their  absurd  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property  on  one  side  and  the  privilege 
of  trespass  on  the  other.  The  conflict  ended  by  the  owner 
of  the  wagon  being  knocked  out  of  his  own  vehicle.  This 
led  to  a  complaint  before  a  local  court,  and  the  ridiculous 
conversation  in  the  cart  at  midnight  was  solemnly  reproduced 
as  part  of  the  evidence. 

Father  Stimson,  an  aged  Kansas  parson,  owned  a  good 
horse,  but  the  keeping  of  the  beast  was  somewhat  of  a  drain 
on  the  dominie's  pocket,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
a  hint  to  his  parishioners  once  in  a  while  that  a  little  hay 
would  be  acceptable.  One  day  a  church  member  asked 
him  to  bring  Mrs.  Stimson  to  dinner.  "  Certainly,"  said 
Father  Stimson;  "and,  as  it's  haying  time,  I  guess  I'll  put 
some  hay  on  the  wagon  when  I  go  back  home."  "All  right, 
father,"  replied  the  church  member;  "but  bring  a  one- 
horse  wagon."  Father  Stimson  took  his  wife  to  dinner  in  a 
wagon  with  an  ample  hayrick  that  would  hold  a  haystack. 
"  See  here,"  said  the  parishioner,  as  he  helped  Mrs.  Stimson 
out  of  the  hayrick,  "  you  said  you  were  going  to  bring  a  one- 
horse  wagon,  and  now  you've  appeared  with  the  most  ca- 
pacious hay  apparatus  I  ever  saw."  "Oh,  I've  brought  the 
one-horse  wagon,"  said  Father  Stimson  ;  "  btrt  the  hayrick — 
that's  a  two-horse  hayrick."  He  drove  away  after  dinner 
with  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  of  hay.  Parson  Stimson 
was  the  first  to  use  gospel-tents  in  the  West.  He  put  them 
up  himself.  A  fellow  who  passed  him  one  morning  as  he 
was  hard  at  work  on  his  tent,  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice  : 
"  Hallo,  there  !  Are  you  going  to  have  a  circus  ?  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  parson,  continuing  his  work  without  looking  up  ; 
vand  I'm  looking  for  a  baboon.  Don't  you  want  to  hire 
yourself  to  me?"  The  parson  was  chaplain  in  the  Ninth 
New  York  Cavalry  in  the  war.  The  colonel  was  fond  of 
leading  the  soldiers  through  deep  puddles  at  the  regular 
drill,  and  the  chaplain  one  day  rode  around  the  puddle, 
and  thereby  fell  out  of  the  regular  order.  The  colonel  no- 
ticed it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  drill,  when  the  officers  came 
together,  said,  with  a  sneer :  "  If  Chaplain  Stimson  is  afraid 
to  ride  through  muddy  water  for  fear  of  soiling  his  clothing, 
I  will  carry  him  across  the  puddles  myself."  "  Thank  you," 
the  chaplain  said;  "but  as  the  Government  provides  horses, 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I  should  ride  on  a  jackass." 


vm 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA. 


By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


In  an  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  England  one  must  take 
into  account  the  recent  marked  changes  in  the  social  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Escott  has  an  instructive  chapter  on  this  in  his 
excellent  book  on  England.  He  notices  that  the  English 
character  is  losing  its  insularity,  is  more  accessible  to  foreign 
influences,  and  is  adopting  foreign,  especially  French,  modes 
of  living.  Country  life  is  losing  its  charm;  domestic  life  is 
changed  ;  people  live  in  "  flats  "  more  and  more,  and  the 
idea  of  home  is  not  what  it  was  ;  marriage  is  not  exactly 
what  it  was  ;  the  increased  free  and  independent  relations  of 
the  sexes  are  somewhat  demoralizing  ;  women  are  a  little  in- 
toxicated with  their  newly  acquired  freedom  ;  social  scandals 
are  more  frequent.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  decay  in 
England  ?  Unless  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  a  symptom 
of  decay,  I  do  not  see  many.  I  look  at  the  people  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  me  that  never  in  their  history  were  they 
more  full  of  vigor.  See  what  travelers,  explorers,  adventur- 
ers they  are.  See  what  sportsmen,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  how  much  they  endure,  and  how  hale  and  jolly  they 
are — women  as  well  as  men.  The  race,  certainly,  has  not 
decayed.  And  look  at  letters.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
not  the  age  of  pure  literature — and  I'm  sure  I  hope  the  Eng- 
lish patent  for  producing  machine  novels  will  not  be  in- 
fringed— but  the  English  language  was  never  before  written 
so  vigorously,  so  clearly,  and  to  such  purpose.  Art  also 
keeps  pace  with  luxury,  and  shows  abundant  promise  for  the 
future.  For  myself,  I  like  to  see  the  English  sort  of  civilization 
spreading  over  the  world,  rather  than  the  Russian  or  the 
French.  I  hope  England  will  hang  on  to  the  East,  and  not 
give  it  over  to  the  havoc  of  squabbling  tribes,  with  a  dozen 
religions  and  five  hundred  dialects,  or  to  the  military  despo- 
tism of  an  empire  whose  morality  is  only  matched  by  the 
superstition  of  its  religion.  The  relations  of  England  and 
the  United  States  are  naturally  of  the  first  interest  to  us. 
Our  love  and  our  hatred  have  always  been  that  of  true  rela- 
tives. For  three-quarters  of  a  century  our  amour  firopre 
was  constantly  kept  raw  by  the  most' supercilious  patronage. 
During  the  past  decade,  when  the  quality  of  England's  re- 
gard has  become  more  and  more  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
us,  we  have  been  the  subject  of  a  more  intelligent  curiosity,  of 
increased  respect,  accompanied  with  a  desire  to  understand 
us.  In  the  diplomatic  scale  Washington  still  ranks  below  the 
Sublime  Porte,  but  this  anomaly  is  due  to  tradition,  and 
does  not  represent  England's  real  estimate  of  the  status  of 
the  republic.  There  is,  and  must  be,  a  good  deal  of  selfish- 
ness mingled  in  our  friendship — patriotism  itself  being  a 
form  of  selfishness — but  our  ideas  of  civilization  so  nearly 
coincide,  and  we  have  so  many  common  aspirations  for  hu- 
manity, that  we  must  draw  nearer  together,  notwithstanding 
old  grudges  and  present  differences  in  social  structure.  Our 
intercourse  is  likely  to  be  closer,  our  business  relations  will 
become  more  inseparable.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  so 
lamentable  for  the  progress  of  the  world  as  a  quarrel  be- 
tween these  two  English-speaking  people.  But,  in  one  re- 
spect, we  are  likely  to  diverge.  I  refer  to  literature.  In 
that,  assimilation  is  neither  probable  nor  desirable.  We 
were  brought  up  on  the  literature  of  England  ;  our  first 
efforts  were  imitations  of  it ;  we  were  criticised — we  criti- 
cised ourselves — on  its  standards.  We  compared  every  new 
aspirant  in  letters  to  some  English  writer.  We  were  patted 
on  the  back  if  we  resembled  the  English  models  ;  we  were 
stared  at  or  sneered  at  if  we  did  not.  When  we  began  to 
produce  something  that  was  the  product  of  our  own  soil  and 
our  own  social  conditions,  it  was  still  judged  by  the  old 
standards  ;  or,  if  it  was  too  original  for  that,  it  was  only  ac- 
cepted because  it  was  curious  or  bizarre,  interesting  for  its 
oddity.  The  criticism  that  we  received  for  our  best  was  evi- 
dently founded  on  such  indifference  or  toleration  that  it  was 
jailing.  At  first  we  were  surprised  ;  then  we  were  grieved ; 
:hen  we  were  indignant.  We  have  long  ago  ceased  to  be 
iither  surprised,  grieved,  or  indignant  at  anything  the  Eng- 
ish  critics  say  of  us.  We  know  that  since  "Gulliver"  there 
las  been  no  piece  of  original  humor  produced  in  England 
iqual  to  "Knickerbocker's  New  York;"  that  not  in  this 
rentury  has  any  English  writer  equaled  the  wit  and  the 
satire  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers."  We  used  to  be  irritated 
it  what  we  called  the  snobbishness  of  the  English  crit- 
cs  of  a  certain  school ;  we  are  so  no  longer,  for  we  see 
hat  its  criticism  is  only  the  result  of  ignorance — simply 
>f  inability  to  understand.  And  we  the  more  readily 
>ardon  it,  because  of  the  inability  we  have  to  understand 
inglish  conditions,  and  the  English  dialect,  which  has  more 
tnd  more  diverged  from  the  language  as  it  was  at  the  time 
>f  the  separation.  We  have  so  constantly  read  English 
iterature,  and  kept  ourselves  so  well  informed  of  their  social 
ife,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  novels  and  essays,  that  we  are  not 
o  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  them  as  they  are  with 
egard  to  us;  still  we  are  more  and  more  bothered  by  the 
nsular  dialect.  I  do  not  propose  to  criticise  it;  it  is  our 
nisfortune,  perhaps  our  fault,  that  we  do  not  understand  it; 
nd  I  only  refer  to  it  to  say  that  we  should  not  be  too  hard 
n  the  Saturday  Review  critic  when  he  is  complaining  of 
he  American  dialect  in  the  English  that  Mr.  Howells  writes, 
low  can  the  Englishman  be  expected  to  come  into  sympa- 
hy  with  the  fiction  that  has  New  England  for  its  subject, 
'hen  he  is  ignorant  of  the  whole  background  on  which  it  is 
ast;  when  all  the  social  conditions  are  an  enigma  to  him; 
'hen,  if  he  has,  historically,  some  conception  of  Puritan 
ociety,  he  can  not  have  a  glimmer  of  comprehension  of  the 
-ibtile  modifications  and  changes  it  has  undergone  in  a  cent- 
ry?  When  he  visits  America  and  sees  it,  it  is  a  puzzle  to 
irn.  How,  then,  can  he  be  expected  to  comprehend  it  when 
is  depicted  to  the  life  in  books  ?  No;  we  must  expect  a 
Jntinual  divergence  in  our  literatures.  And  it  is  best  that 
lere  should  be.  There  can  be  no  development  of  a  nation's 
terature  worth  anything  that  is  not  on  its  own  lines,  out  of 
s  native  materials.  We  must  not  expect  that  the  English 
ill  understand  the  literature  that  expresses  our  national 
fe,  character,  conditions,  any  better  than  they  understand 
iat  of  the  French  or  of  the  Germans.  And,  on  our  part, 
ie  day  has  come  when  we  receive  their  literary  efforts  with 
|  ie  same  respectful  desire  to  be  pleased  with  them,  that  we 
Hvetolike  their  dress  and  their  speech, — Century  Maga- 
ne  for  November. 


THE  LATEST  MAGAZINE  VERSE. 

The  Bride's  Toilette. 
(Tlie  Conciergerie,  1793. ) 
"  Dame!  how  the  moments  go, 
And  the  bride  is  not  ready  I 
Call  all  her  tiring-maids — 
Paul,  lean,  and  Thedie. 
Is  this  your  robe,  my  dear? 

Faith,  but  she's  steady  ! 
The  bridegroom  is  blessed  who  gets 
Such  a  brave  lady. 

"  Pardi  !  that  throat  is  fair; 

How  he  will  kiss  it  ! 
Here  is  your  kerchief,  girl ; 

Did  you  not  miss  it? 
Quick !     Don  these  little  shoes, 

White  as  your  foot  is. 
Ho,  ]ean,  Saint  Guillotine 

Loves  these  fine  beauties  ! 

"  Now  these  long  locks  must  go — 

Monsieur  is  waiting ; 
Short  is  the  hour  he  gives 

To  wooing  and  mating. 
Thedie,  you  fool,  the  shears  ! — 

Time  this  was  ended." 
Down  falls  the  golden  hair, 

Once  lovingly  tended. 

So  from  her  prison  doors 

Forth  went  the  lady  ; 
Silent  the  bridegroom  stood. 

Not  a  sound  made  he. 
Oh,  but  he  clasped  her  close ! — 

'Twas  a  brave  lover. 
"  Dance,  dance  La  Carmagnole  ! 

The  bridal  is  over  !  " 

— E,  M.  Hutchinson,  in  November  Harper. 


Faith's    Fortitude. 

With  but  a  sail  and  bank  of  fragile  oars, 
And  only  stars  to  guide  their  aimless  aim, 
The  ancient  Northmen  crossed  the  seas,  and  came 

Triumphant  to  our  sunny  unknown  shores. 

It  was  the  legends  of  these  dauntless  rowers — 
Vague  legends  giving  no  man  place  or  name — 
Which  kindled  in  Columbus'  breast,  like  flame, 

His  dream  of  western  lands  of  boundless  stores. 

Such  ocean  lies  around  our  little  life, 

Trackless,  and  deeper  than  our  fathoms  run  ; 
We,  brave,  launch  out,  and  steer  by  sails  or  sun  ; 

Of  fiercest  storms  we  take  the  brunt  and  strife; 

To  later  voyagers  our  wrecks  are  rife 

With  good,  long  after  all  our  pain  is  done. 

The   ignorant  Sepoy  soldiers,  when  they  saw 

The  pontoon  bridges  tossing  frail  and  light 

Upon  deep  waters  rushing  swift  and  white, 
Marched  on  them,  tranquil,  with  no  doubting  awe ; 
Their  faith  and  fine  obedience  had  no  flaw. 

But,  halting,  terror-stricken  at  the  sight, 

The  elephants,  immovable  from  fright, 
Refused  to  cross.     By  dull  material  law 
Their  clumsy  instinct  reckoned  and  was  bound. 

They  would  not  trust  what  they  had  never  tried. 

So  faith,  to  calm  obedience  allied, 
Transports  our  souls  triumphant  over  ground 

Where  reason  halts  ;  across  abysses  wide 
And  deep,  which  reason  can  not  span  nor  sound. 

Our  selfish  hearts  rebel  and  chafe  at  this; 

And  take  a  specious  refuge  in  pretense 

Of  comprehending  God's  omnipotence. 
Our  one  sure  safety  we  reject  and  miss, 
When  once  we  make  our  good  the  test  of  His. 

His  final  ends  surpass  our  feeble  sense; 

His  plan  is  greater  than  our  preference ; 
Who  told  us  we  had  any  right  to  bliss  ? 
Our  tears  are  but  our  arrogant  conceit. 
Two  things  that  grow  and  yield  the  sweetest  sweet, 

The  lolty  cocoa-palm  and  sugar-cane, 

As  well  on  waters  salt  as  on  fresh  rain 
Will  thrive,  and  in  their  sap  and  fruit  complete 

No  lurking  taste  of  bitter  will  remain. 

H.  H.  in  November  Century, 


Tapestries. 
CLEOPATRA  AFTER  AGTIUM. 

Crouched  low,  at  bay ;  her  vesture  rent  apart ; 

Ungirt  the  fair  false  breast  where  Antony  lay, 
Lord  over  half  the  world  but  yesterday  ; 

Her  bloodless  fingers  twined  above  her  heart ; 

Her  tawny  hair  athwart  her  brows — a  net 

Wherein  no  more  shall  souls  be  snared  or  slain  ; 
Her  cheeks  like  pale  blush-roses  after  rain ; 

Her  cruel  lips,  like  marble,  carved  and  set ; 

And  gray  wan  eyes,  forgetful  of  their  guile, 

As  through  the  tangled  fringes  of  their  lids, 
Lost  in  some  dream  of  palms  and  pyramids, 

They  spy,  at  last,  the  hooded  worm  of  Nile. 

THE  HEADSMAN. 

The  white-faced  priest,  thrust  back  by  brawny  hands. 
Gasps  lorth,  unheard,  the  remnant  of  his  prayer, 
With  lilted  crucifix.     The  wistful  air 

Tugs  at  her  shroud-like  mantle  where  she  stands. 

Her  eyes,  which  dare  not  look,  for  utter  fear, 
Are  bent  upon  her  bruised,  unsandaled  feet; 
Almost  her  wailing  heart  forgets  to  beat. 

Then,  without  voice,  or  tread  to  fright  the  ear. 

O'er  the  strewn  sand  begins  to  glide  and  run 
A  shadow,  nameless,  stealthy,  swilt— forecast 
By  that  advancing  shape,  most  dread,  and  last 

That  e'er  shall  come  betwixt  her  and  the  sun. 

SALOME, 

Brown  folded  arms  ;  sleek  shoulders,  brown  and  bare ; 

And  bare  her  lissome  ankles,  brown  and  slim  ; 

Her  swart  brows  lowered,  and  her  eyes  made  dim 
Beneath  the  cloudy  ambush  of  her  hair  ; 

Scarlet  her  tunic,  and  in  threefold  strand 

Gold  lustrous  serpents  coiled  on  wrist  and  throat : 
Thus,  before  Herod — whose  dull  eyeballs  gloat 

On  her  lithe  beauty,  whilst,  on  either  hand, 

His  bearded  lords  stretch  eager  necks  to  see — 
In  the  cool  dusk  of  awnings  that  uplilt 
To  show  far  palm-trees  through  a  shining  rift, 

Bows  low  the  dancing  maid  of  Galilee. 

—  William  Young  in  November  Atlantic, 


THE    BAZAARS    OF    PARIS. 


How  their  Proprietors  Spread  Nets  for  the  Butterflies  of  Fashion. 


In  a  few  days,  says  the  New  York  Sun's  Paris  correspond- 
ent, the  Gil  Bias  newspaper  will  commence  in  its  feuilleton 
the  publication  of  Zola's  new  novel,  which  is  entitled  "  Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames,"  and  in  which  the  author  will  trace  the 
development  of  the  old-fashioned  silk  store  of  "  Pot-Bouille" 
into  one  of  those  immense  caravansaries,  like  the  Louvre  and 
the  Bon  Marche",  where  all  the  riches  of  the  earth  are  spread 
out  for  the  temptation  of  women.     These  gigantic  and  per- 
manent fairs  have  become  a  feature — some   would  say  a 
curse — of  Parisian  life.     On  busy  days  a  shop  like  the  Bon 
Marche"  will  have  seventy  thousand  visitors.     The  secret  of 
success  rests  in  the  coquetry   and  the  cupidity  of  woman. 
The  men — men  of  genius,  if  you  like — who  run  these  stores, 
set  out  with  the  idea  that  woman  is  their  prey,  and  a  prey  to 
be  taken  with  any  kind  of  bait.      It  is  curious  again  to  ob- 
serve with  what  cynical  knowledge  of  woman's  nature  the 
organizers  of  these  bazaars  set  their  traps.     Most  of  them 
absolutely  ignore  the  men — husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  or 
lovers.     The  word  "  Monsieur  "  does  not  exist  in  their  vocab- 
ulary.    On  their  invoices,  labels,  address  cards,  you  always 
find  "  Madame."     If  a  man  buys  things  and  has  them  sent 
home,  they  arrive  addressed  to  "  Madame  X."     More  than 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  customers  of  these  great  bazaars  are 
women,  and  yet  the  proportion  of  the  employees  is  ninety 
per  cent,  men,  and  ten  per  cent,  women  and  girls.     Why  ? 
Because  the  big  spiders  who  spin  the  dazzling  web  of  a  dry 
goods  store  have  remarked  that  you  must  have  men  to  coax 
and  conquer  women,  and  to  wring  out  of  them  all  their  sub- 
stance.    The  more  men  you  have  the  more  women  will  come 
to  be  wheedled  out  of  their  money.     The  women  prefer  to 
deal  with  men.     If  you  ask  the  women  why  it  is  so,  they  will 
say  that  it  is  because  women  are  jealous  of  each  other.     A 
wealthy  lady,  for  instance,  will  come  and  try  on  a  mantle; 
the  shop-girl  will  throw  the  mantle  over  her  shoulders,  and 
pirouette  before  the  glass  with  an  air  that  the  wealthy  lady 
will  try  in  vain  to  attain.     Hence  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  lady  ;    sharp  words  ;  spiteful  rejoinders.     Further- 
more, some  women  are  so  jealous  and  irritable  that  a  pretty 
face  is  enough  to  make  them  foam  with  rage.     And  so  it 
happens  that  at  present  the  departments  of  millinery,  corsets, 
and  trying  on  are  alone  in  the  hands  of  feminine  employees. 
Men  preside  over  the  counters  of  morning-gowns  even,  and 
in  some  of  the  stores  men  take  the  measurements  for  dresses. 
Both  the  men  and  the  women  employed  in  these  great  stores 
have  a  bad  reputation.     The  big  spider  who  runs  the  web 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  morality  of  his  aids.     All 
he  cares  about  is  sale,  and  to  attain  this  end  he  wants  smart 
clerks  and  pretty  shop-girls.     One  of  his  axioms  is  :    The 
public  likes  pleasing  faces.     For  that  matter,  the  big  spider 
has  remarked  that  of  the  ten  per  cent,  of  men  who  come 
loafing  about  his  web,  at  least  one-third  come  simply  to  ogle 
the  pretty  shop-girls,  and  the  big  spider  has  further  calcu- 
lated that  out  of  a  hundred  of  his  shop-girls  ten  are  married, 
ten  remain  chaste,  and  the  other  eighty  do  not  fall  under 
those  categories.     The  number  of  thefts  committed  by  the 
public  in  these  big  stores  is  astounding,  and  the  thieves  are 
invariably  women,  and  of  all  classes  of  society.     In  each 
store  feminine  thieves  are  arrested,  rarely  professionals,  but 
women  who  have  yielded  to  the  permanent  temptations  of 
the  riches  displayed  around  them.     They  have  arrested  by 
their  own  police  or  the  police  force  four  or  five  thieves  a 
day,  and  they  know  that  at  least  forty  other  thieves  escape 
unnoticed.     The  arrest  is  a  very  simple  affair.     The  theft  is 
observed,  the  lady  followed  directly  into  the  street,  and  then 
the  policeman  taps  her  gently  on  the  shoulder  and  invites 
her  to  return.     She  is  led  directly  into  the  board-room  ;  an 
electric  bell  tinkles  in  the  various  departments,  and  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  establishment  arrive.     If  the  culprit  denies  the 
theft,  one  of  the  shop-girls  is  called  in  to  undress  her.     Some 
of  the  thieves  are  handed  over  to  the  police,  others  are  sim- 
ply taxed  according  to  their  social  position;  that  is  to  say, 
the  establishment  promises  to  say  nothing  about  the  affair 
provided  the  culprit  pays  a  certain  sum  to  the  poor.     A  whole 
department  of  the  store  is  devoted  to  returned  goods.     An 
elegant  lady  will  come  and  choose  two  hats.     "Send  them 
to-morrow  morning,"  she  says,  "at  such  an  hour,  and  I  will 
make  my  choice.     If  I  am  not  there,  let  the  man  leave  them 
and  call  the  next  day.     I  shall  certainly  keep  one."      Of 
course,  the  lady  is  absent  when  the  man  calls,  and  when  he 
calls  again  the  next  day  the  lady  has  changed  her  mind. 
The  hats  are  too  dear.     She  will  keep  neither.     The  hats  are 
returned  without  a  word.     They  are  not  damaged,  but  slight 
traces  of  powder,  an  agreeable  perfume,  a  slight  deformation, 
show  that  they  have  been  worn.     The  explanation  is  that  the 
lady  wanted  a  fine  hat  to  go  to  a  wedding ;  so  did  her  friend, 
and  she  borrowed  two  hats,  had  them  sent  home  and  taken 
back  to  the  shop,  and  did  not  pay  a  penny.     Another  way  in 
which  they  take  their  revenge  is  at  the  sideboard  and  in  the 
writing-rooms  of  the  great  stores.     The  amount  of  writing 
paper  they  use  for  their  love-letters  is  astounding,  and  the 
quantity  of  syrups  and  cakes  that  they  absorb  free  of  cost  is 
still  more  astounding.     On  grand  days,  I  am  told,  the  Louvre 
serves  out  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pints  of  syrup 
and  three  thousand  cakes.     The  women  simply  fight  their 
way  to  the  sideboard.     I  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  one  of 
the  powerful  combinations  that  the  big  spider  of  the  dry 
goods  store  has  invented  in  order  to  draw  the  women  into 
his  web.     It  is  the  periodical  exhibition.     Each  exhibition  is 
prepared  months   beforehand,  and  announced  by  colossal 
advertising.     The  order  is  the  same  in  all  the  stores.     Sep- 
tember, the  time  of  the  return  from  the  seaside  and  of  prep- 
aration for  winter,  is  the  month  of  the  carpet  fair.     The 
whole  store  is  sacrificed  during  a  fortnight  or  so  to  carpets. 
There  are  carpets  from  Asia  and  carpets  from  Europe,  em- 
broidered silks,  old  stuffs,  velvets,  the  wreck  of  past  centu- 
ries, the  bric-ct-brac  of  whole  countries  that  have  been  care- 
fully scoured  by  the  emissaries  of  the  store.     In  October  we 
have  the  exhibition  of  winter  mantles  and  dresses  ;  in  No- 
vember, the  furs  ;  in  December,  toys  and  presents  for  the 
new   year ;    in   February,   gloves,  flowers,  lace,   and  white 
goods  ;  in  March,  the  summer  novelties  ;  in  May,  curtains 
and  country  furniture  ;  in  June,  straw  hats.     Finally,  in  July 
and  August — the  dead  season,  when  "all  Paris"  is  in  th  = 
country — the  store  takes  two  months  of  relative  repose. 
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SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  Misses  Cutter  are  still  visiting  at  their  uncle's  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  but  will  soon  return.  Miss  Bessie 
Raymond  has  returned  home.  The  Misses  McMullin  will 
return  to  the  city  next  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Staples 
have  been  spending  a  portion  of  the  present  week  at  Monte- 
rey. Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs 
have  also  been  at  Monterey  during  the  present  week.  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Dillingham  came  down  from  the  Navy  Yard 
Monday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Baker  have  returned  to 
Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  Miss  Bella 
Forbes  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last  to  remain  a  few 
days.  Eugene  Dewey  left  for  the  East  early  in  the  week, 
contemplating-permanent  residence  in  New  York.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Brown,  who  have  been  sojourning  in  Alameda 
since  May  last,  have  returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter.  W. 
E.  Brown  arrived  in  New  York  on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Woodward,  of  Oak  Knoll,  has  taken  up  her  residence  at 
the  Palace  for  the  winter.  S.  W.  Backus  has  been  at  Mon- 
terey during  the  week  ;  also  F.  W.  Sharon.  Surgeon  G.  W. 
Woods,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  recently  detached  from  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  left  for  the  East  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Hamilton  left  for  the  East  on  Tuesday  last  on  a  visit 
to  her  son.  Assistant  Paymaster  Wilcox,  U.  S.  N.,  left  for 
the  Arctic  station  on  Saturday  last.  Miss  Dora  Miller  has 
been  visiting  at  the  Navy  Yard.  The  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club  gave  their  closing  dance  of  the  season  on  Saturday  last ; 
the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  have  their  closing  party  to-day. 
Charles  Crocker  and  family  have  returned  to  London  from 
their  continental  trip,  and  will  leave  Liverpool  for  New 
York  on  Monday  next.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay  and  her 
daughter  are  in  Paris.  Mrs.  Colonel  Eddy  and  Miss  Eddy 
are  in  Madrid.  SwissConsulBerton  is  shooting  canvas-backs 
at  Clear  Lake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bachelder  have  returned 
from  Monterey.  On  Thursday  evening  last,  the  26th  inst., 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Leigh  and  Miss  Ella  Lees,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Lees,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father 
in  this  city.  Mrs.  General  McDowell  received  her  friends 
at  her  new  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  on  Thursday  last, 
and  will  be  "  at  home :*  hereafter  on  Thursdays.  Mrs.  Judge 
Sanderson  arrived  in  Paris  yesterday  ;  she  will  soon  return 
with  her  daughter.  Colonel  Harney  and  family,  of  Menlo 
Park,  will  return  to  this  city  for  the  winter  on  Monday  next. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento,  are  at  the 
Grand  Central,  New  York.  Miss  Tolsen,  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  Miss  Allie  Hawes,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  Richman,  at  Mare  Island,  came  down  from 
the  Yard  on  Monday  evening  last,  and  will  return  to-morrow. 
Miss  Sprague  of  Angel  Island,  and  Miss  Steele,  of  San 
Francisco,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Commander  Boyd,  at  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  Ranger  leaves  the  Navy  Yard  on  Wednesday 
next,  and  will  anchor  in  the  bay  in  front  of  the  city  until  the 
following  Friday,  and  then  sail  for  the  lower  coast.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Layman,  who  have  been  spending  the  summer 
in  Alameda,  will  return  to  the  city  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  John 
C.  Fall  has  returned  from  Wyoming.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and 
family,  who  have  been  at  Monterey  since  June  last,  will  re- 
turn to  the  city  next  week.  Paymaster  McDaniel,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Wachusett.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Porter, 
of  Oakland,  is  visiting  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Dodge,  accompanied  by  their  vivacious  niece,  Miss  Mollie 
Dodge,  will  return  from  the  East  on  or  about  the  15th  of 
next  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Crocker,  who  have 
been  in  the  Eastern  States  for  the  past  six  months,  are  ex- 
pected home  next  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ward  have 
returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Susan  Kellogg,  of  Oakland, 
has  gone  East.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Taylor,  of  Alameda,  has  returned 
from  the  East.  Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart,  after  a  tarry  of  a 
few  days  at  Denver,  has  arrived  in  Washington,  and  is  con- 
templating spending  the  winter  in  that  city  ;  should  she  do 
so,  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker  will  pay  Mrs.  S.  a  visit 
after  the  holidays.  Captain  Rodman,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here 
from  the  East  on  Friday  last.  Captain  Wherry,  of  General 
Schofield's  staff,  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days.  General 
McDowell  was  given  a  reception  on  Thursday  evening  last 
by  the  Associated  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  war,  during 
which  Captain  William  Blanding  read  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress. A  delightful  party  was  given  by  Mrs.  Julius  Reis,  at 
her  new  residence  corner  of  Sacramento  and  Laguna  streets, 
on  Thursday  evening  last,  and  among  the  ladies  present 
were  a  number  from  Oakland  and  Mare  Island  ;  the  apart- 
ments set  apart  for  dancing  and  promenading  were  tastefully 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  parties  of  the  season. 


The  Art  Association  Reception. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  the  Rooms  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion were  thrown  open  to  members  and  some  guests,  the  oc- 
casion being  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Nahl  collection.  The 
attendance  was  very  large  and  fashionable,  the  rooms  being 
crowded  during  the  evening.  A  string  band  was  stationed 
in  the  Art  Rooms,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
on  the  same  floor,  the  large  and  complete  band  of  the  First 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  alternated  with  the  strings.  A  number 
of  the  officers  of  the  regiment  dined  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
that  evening,  and  the  colonel  very  courteously  placed  the 
band  at  the  club's  disposition.  The  rooms  were  thrown 
open,  and  after  leaving  the  art  exhibit  the  guests  prome- 
naded through  the  spacious  and  elegant  quarters  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club.  The  affair  was  a  most  successful  one,  and 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Engagement 

We  have  the  best  authority  for  announcing  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Mary  B.  Williams,  daughter  of  General  Thomas 
H.  Williams,  of  Oakland,  to  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson,  of  this 
city.  Both  the  young  people  are  very  well  known  here  and 
across  the  bay.  The  wedding  will  take  place  at  an  early 
date. 

"  The  Fete  of  Nations." 

When  the  proposition  of  "Carnival"  was  made,  as  the  only 
means  of  exciting  the  public  to  generous  intent,  it  was  with 
discouragement  on  every  hand;  predictions  of  failure,  art- 
istically as  well  as  financially,  opposition  from  the  institute 
directors,  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  former  booth- 


managers,  with  their  well-bought  experience,  to  participate; 
no  Mr.  Locke  with  his  theatrical  experience,  though  ques- 
tioned executive  ability,  to  superintend;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  deterring  circumstances,  the  lady  managers  have 
most  effectually  demonstrated  what  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
perseverance  can  do.  While  deliberating  over  these  draw- 
backs, and  questioning  the  advisability  of  the  enterprise, 
time,  which  waits  for  no  man,  left  little  opportunity  but  for 
immediate  action.  Out  of  chaos,  things  have  assumed  shape 
almost  as  magically  as  did  Aladdin's  palace,  the  representation 
of  which  is  so  appropriately  included  in  the  programme. 
After  but  a  little  over  two  weeks  of  rehearsal  and  prepara- 
tion, the  looked-for  event  opened  most  auspiciously.  Al- 
though the  details  of  each  booth  were  still  not  completed,  to 
a  casual  looker-on  it  was  scarcely  a  matter  of  criticism,  for, 
charity  being  the  object  both  of  the  effort  and  of  the  support, 
it  was  but  consistent  to  be  charitable.  Securing  the  services 
of  Chief  Burke  as  president  was  a  happy  inspiration,  for 
with  his  more  than  ordinary  executive  ability,  and  his 
known  desire  to  serve  the  ladies,  he  has  made  more  than  a 
presiding  officer — a  most  valuable  assistant.  Carnivals  have 
been  condemned  for  their  tendency  toward  cultivating  among 
the  rising  generation  theatrical  tastes  and  inclinations  ;  still, 
it  may  be  said  in  extenuation,  the  educational  advantages  to 
both  participants  and  lookers-on  more  than  counter- 
balance the  prejudicial  result.  The  building,  though  smaller 
than  the  old  one,  gives  the  idea  of  more  space.  Also, 
the  interior  completion  and  decoration  have  a  more 
finished  effect,  while  the  grand  stage  is  divested  of  the 
former  barn-like  appearance,  upon  which  anything  less 
than  colossal  effects  were  lost.  It  was  a  happv  suggestion, 
the  arrangement  of  Bon-bon,  Floral,  Military,  and  Executive 
booths  with  reference  to  enhancing  the  effect  of  the  garden, 
as  well  as  giving  more  room  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
and  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  grand  stage.  In  a  brief 
notice — such  only  as  we  have  space  for — one  could  hardly 
single  out  one  booth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  to  make 
mention  of.  Each  has  its  especial  attraction.  The  French 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Benevolent  Society,  with 
its  musical  salon,  and  nightly  varied  programme — the  Cafe' 
des  Champs  Elyse"es,  with  its  foliage  and  colored  lights,  al- 
most persuading  you  into  the  belief  that  you  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
centre  of  the  French  Capital  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  booth  from  the  salon  is  a  stage  devoted  to  tableau  repre- 
sentations of  French  authors,  such  as  Hugo  and  Dumas, 
most  artistically  superintended  by  the  Russian  Consul  and 
R.  Weill.  The  Japanese  booth,  with  its  characteristic  the- 
atrical performances,  and  with  pretty  Japanese  girls  selling 
tea  and  bric-a-brac,  is  most  attractive.  The  Terra  Cotta  is  a 
novel  feature,  and  the  grouping  well  done.  A  very  appro- 
priate manner  of  serving  oysters  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea 
is  the  Jules  Verne  Oyster  Grotto.  One  of  the  most  attract- 
ive features  are  the  little  ones  of  the  Kate  Greenaway  booth, 
in  their  quaint  costumes,  singing  Mother  Goose  melodies 
and  dancing  to  music  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  they 
should  be  singing  uO,  put  me  in  my  little  bed.:j  The  charity 
for  which  they  appeal  meets  with  a  sympathetic  response 
from  all.  The  Chaucer  booth,  with  its  "  Tabard  Inn  "  and 
"Canterbury  Tales"  representations,  forms  a  jolly  crowd. 
The  Washington  Irving  and  Longfellow  booths  deserve  es- 
pecial mention.  Then  the  Dore",  with  its  gorgeous  drapery 
and  effects,  and  beautiful  women  so  suited  to  Biblical  repre- 
sentation. To  do  Dore  justice  requires  an  artistic  hand,  as 
it  evidently  has  in  its  arrangement.  The  Homer  booth, 
with  its  classical  costumes,  lovely  women,  and  brave  men, 
all  in  a  halo  of  a  mythological  past,  is  more  than  good.  The 
Chinese  booth,  with  its  magnificent  properties  and  cos- 
tumes, so  kindly  loaned  by  the  Chinese  capitalist  who  re- 
cently imported  them  for  the  Chinese  Theatre,  fully  demon- 
strates what  the  ladies  of  the  Silk  Culture  Society,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is,  could  do.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  tableaux 
are  a  good  imitation  of  what  the  artists,  Millais,Hunt,  Rosetti, 
and  others  of  that  school,  have  done  in  art.  The  Court  of 
Louis  Seize  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  pageants  of  the  Car- 
nival. The  number  of  participants,  the  brilliant  costuming, 
the  number  and  variety  of  effects,  show  what  experience  and 
repetition  can  accomplish.  With  dancing  and  social  enjoy- 
ment, one  imagines  one's  self  in  the  gay  court  presided  over 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  before  the  dark  hours  which  followed. 
The  Kenilworth  with  its  Scotch  lads  and  lassies  comes 
next;  and  lastly,  and  by  no  means  least,  is  the  Warwick, 
matronized  by  the  duchess  herself,  Mrs.  Montanya,  and  as- 
sisted by  her  ladies  masquerading  as  milkmaids.  The  pretty 
girls,  the  nice  attentions,  and  the  ice  cream,  ought  to  be 
an  attraction  to  that  booth  which  will  aid  to  swell  the  coffers 
of  the  Carnival  fund.  The  music,  under  the  directorship  of 
Hinrichs,  who  has  postponed  the  next  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert in  consequence,  is  most  excellent,  and,  irrespective  of 
other  allurements,  a  promenade  to  the  music  of  such  a  band, 
and  to  exchange  courtesies  with  the  friends  innumerable  one 
meets,  should  be  inducement  enough  to  add  one's  mite  to 
the  steadily  increasing  call  of  charity.  Let  us  suggest,  if 
there  be  another  Carnival — and  we  hope  there  will  every  two 
years — a  change  of  name,  as  there  has  been  a  gradual  de- 
parture from  the  original  idea — Authors'  Carnival.  There 
has  been  the  introduction  of  the.  military,  the  representations 
of  artists'  productions,  the  pre-Raphaelite,  Dore*,  and  terra- 
cotta manipulation.  Even  the  musical  authors  have  been 
made  more  numerous  and  more  popular.  This  is  no  objec- 
tion, however;  for  it  lends  variety,  and  the  public  taste  is  to 
be  catered  to  in  an  entertainment  of  this  kind,  where  the 
motive  is  charity.  D. 

San  Francisco,  October,  26,  18S2. 


THE    CITY    OF    THE     CZARS. 


Notes  from    a  Wandering-  California!!  in   Moscow. 


Communicated. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  political  editorial  in  to-day's  issue  of  the 
Argonaut,  in  which  you  undertake  to  name  the  Democratic  nominees 
in  this  city  for  Assemblymen,  you  give  my  name  as  McSnaffer,  no  doubt 
with  a  view  of  producing  the  impression,  with  some  at  least,  that  I  am 
an  Irishman.  Had  I  Irish  blood  in  my  veins  (my  only  Celtic  blood 
comes  from  the  Maxwells  of  Scotland),  I  should  be  proud  of  it,  as  the 
history  of  the  world  shows  I  might  well  be  ;  and  were  I  a  Catholic,  as 
I  am  not,  I  should  be  far  from  ashamed  of  my  religion,  for  that  faith 
has  many  of  the  very  best  people  in  the  world  as  its  lollowers.  I  trace 
my  genealogy  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  four  generations  on 
my  father's  side,  and  five  generations  on  my  molher's  side.  My  fore- 
fathers on  both  sides  were  soldiers  in  the  revolution,  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  claim  to  be  an  American.  I  feel  that  your  love  of  justice  and 
fair  play  will  cause  you  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  you  may 
have  made.     Respectfully  yours,  Joseph  Weston  Shaver. 

San  Francisco,  October  21,  1882. 


We  have  been  in  this  city  for  the  past  four  days,  seeing 
the  many  interesting  sights  and  enjoying  the  most  imperial 
weather.  Under  the  direction  of  our  commissionaire — an 
unfortunate  Polish  count  now  compelled  to  earn  his  bread — 
we  have  attended  service  in  several  of  the  largest  and  most 
attractive  of  the  churches  of  the  Kremlin,  have  breakfasted 
in  genuine  Russian  style  at  several  of  the  most  noted  restau- 
rants, and  have  conscientiously  inspected  the  Grand  Exposi- 
tion now  in  progress  in  this  city.  Last  evening,  as  we  were 
driving  in  our  droskies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  just  at 
sunset,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  gilded  domes  of  the 
Kremlin  illuminated  by  the  splendors  of  the  sinking  sun,  we 
learned  from  our  count  that  the  emperor  had  arrived  in 
Moscow.  What  a  chance,  to  be  here  at  such  a  time!  I 
confess  that  if  we  had  known  of  the  comin'g  of  his  imperial 
highness,  we  would  have  deferred  our  visit,  as  we  have  not 
had  any  special  wish  to  share  in  the  possible  embarrass- 
ments of  the  occasion.  We  count  ourselves  very  fortunate 
in  having  had  the  past  four  days  to  devote  to  the  sights  of 
Moscow,  and  particularly  the  Exposition,  which  is  to  be 
closed  to  the  public,  and  reserved  for  the  inspection  of  the 
imperial  family  to-morrow  and  the  day  following.  It  is, 
however,  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  the  change  which, 
as  by  enchantment,  has  swept  over  this  city  since  yesterday. 
At  early  dawn  special  chiming  of  the  bells  ushered  in  the 
day.  First  one  great  tower  and  then  another  gave  forth  its 
volume  of  clangor.  Never  was  there  a  city  with  such  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  bell-metal,  and  if  there  were  any  evil 
spirits  in  the  air,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  so  much  ding-dong- 
ing of  consecrated  bronze  has  ere  this  well  exorcised  them. 
It  is  reported  that  the  emperor  is  to  attend  the  grand  "Te 
Deum,"  at  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  in  the  Kremlin,  at 
1:30P.M.  This  information  has  reached  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  great  dreamy  Moscow ;  as  a  result,  thousands  and 
thousands  are  filling  all  the  spaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  for- 
tress as  well  as  all  along  the  route  of  the  procession.  Jusf 
where  the  emperor  was  last  night  I  have  not  yet  heard.  It 
does  not  matter.  He  comes  to  the  Kremlin  to-day,  and 
from  the  balcony  of  our  apartments  in  the  Sclavianshi  Bazar 
Hotel  we  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  line  of  march. 
Already  the  flags  are  out  and  up  in  all  directions.  The 
bunting  seems  by  no  means  lavish  for  the  occasion.  Soldiers 
stand  in  unbroken  line  on  either  hand  and  mounted  police  at 
regular  intervals.  Back  of  these  necessary  guardians  of  the 
imperial  safety  there  is  a  dense  mass  of  humanity,  expectant 
and  patient,  and  it  at  least  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  perfect 
autumn  weather  that  synchronizes  with  this  unexpected  hol- 
iday. 

It  \s  very  difficult  to  speculate  as  to  public  sentiment  in 
Russia.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary.  All  the  world  loves  a 
spectacle,  and  Moscow  will  feel  herself  complimented  ac- 
cording to  the  splendor  of  that  event  which  is  now  upon 
us.  For  ourselves,  emperors  being  somewhat  scarce,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  his  imperial  highness,  and  so  much 
the  more  so  if  it  be  going  to  and  coming  from  his  corona- 
tion. In  view  of  all  possible  embarrassments,  I  regard  the 
balcony  of  a  hotel  as  preferable  to  the  crowded  and  jostling 
street.  In  these  days,  when  presidents  are  shot  and  sov- 
ereigns are  shot  at,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  entirely  a  certain 
degree  of  anxiety  for  the  results  of  a  day  like  this.  I  have 
just  learned  that  the  first  ceremony  of  to-day  is  not  the  "Te 
Deum"  at  the  Assumption,  but  a  visit  of  the  emperor  to  the 
small  but  greatly  venerated  Chapel  of  the  Iberian  Mother 
of  God,  where  he  is  to  perform  the  usual  worship  and  kiss 
the  hand  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin  of.  that 
chapel.  Yesterday  we  paid  an  undevotional  visit  to  the 
place,  and  witnessed  the  extreme  reverence  of  the  populace, 
who  were  thronging  in  crowds  to  the  shrine.  From  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  the  emperor  proceeds  to  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  for  the  grand  "Te  Deum,"  and  thence  to 
the  imperial  palace  in  the  Kremlin,  where  his  majesty  holds 
a  great  reception,  and  in  which  residence  he  is  to  remain 
until  the  coronation.  I  am  on  the  watch  every  moment  to 
see  the  movement  of  the  crowd,  which  will  indicate  the  com-  II 
ing  of  the  monarch  and  his  escort.  As  yet  only  a  humble 
and  exceeding  unostentatious  water-cart  slowly  parades  up  J 
and  down  the  space  reserved,  and  does  its  acceptable  serv-|  I 
ice  upon  the  abundant  dust.  Ah !  There  is  no  mistaking 
that  sound !  The  multitudinous  voice  of  the  populace !  We;  I 
rushed  to  the  balcony  just  in  time  to  see  the  emperor  and!! 
empress  pass  quickly  along  in  an  open  Victoria  without' 
guard  or  escort }  except  the  single  footman,  in  imperial  1  i very, I  s 
upon  the  seat  by  the  side  of  the  driver.  The  quickly  trotting' 
span  of  dappled  greys  gave  us,  however,  time  to  remark  the 
scarlet  uniform  of  the  emperor,  and  the  brocaded  satin  oil 
the  empress,  with  parasol  and  hat  of  the  same — all  in  white.; 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  lacking  as  to  personal  courage: 
in  the  royal  personages  passing  thus  ungarded  through  the; 
crowded  streets,  and  unquestionably  this  display  of  confi- 
dence in  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  people  will  have  the) 
effect  of  increasing  immensely  the  popularity  of  the  sov- 
ereigns. A  long  line  of  other  carriages  followed  the  im 
perial  equipage,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  greeted  the  ad- 
vance of  their  majesties  to  the  portal  of  the  chapel,  where 
they  passed  from  our  view.  A  few  minutes  later  and  we 
heard  the  huzzas  which  resounded  again  as  they  passed  intc 
the  Kremlin.  And  now  the  great  space  between  us  and  the 
Grand  Menage  is  relieved  of  its  guards  and  resumes  its 
wonted  appearance.  The  lovely  autumn  day  sheds  its  hazy 
light  over  all,  and  Moscow  is  herself  again,  with  an  emperor 
in  the  Kremlin.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  happiness  of  a  brave: 
man  and  a  beautiful  woman,  and  for  the  welfare  of  a  vas 
empire,  that  the  period  of  mutual  confidence  and  afTectior 
between  sovereigns  and  people  has  at  last  arrived,  and  tha 
this  propitious  day  is  the  symbol  of  a  future  alike  serene  anc 
auspicious.  Richard  Wylie. 

MOSCOW,  September  21,  1SS2. 


1 


If  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Being  created  man,  and  doe: 
not  permit  a  sparrow  to  fall  without  his  notice,  what  inferenci 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  He  has  created  and  nov 
maintains  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese  and  only  fivt 
millions  of  Irish  ? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


We  shall*  be  grateful  when  this  political  campaign  has 
closed.  It  has — and  unnecessarily  so — become  an  angry 
and  uncomfortable  contest.  The  State  and  San  Francisco 
has  been  well  governed  during  the  past  four  and  two  years. 
Governor  Perkins  and  all  the  State  officials  have,  without 
exception,  contributed  to  give  us  a  most  excellent  adminis- 
tration. It  would  have  been  well  that  they  could  each  and 
all  have  been  continued  in  office.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  all  could  have  been  renominated  and  reelected.  It  is  the 
fault  of  our  political  system  that  this  condition  of  things 
must  be  interrupted  by  an  entire  change.  It  is  the  fault  of 
ambitious  men  and  party  rings  within  the  Republican  party 
that  this  opportunity  of  change  was  seized  upon  by  them  to 
advance  their  selfish,  ambitious,  and  mercenary  designs. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  been  exceptionally  well 
governed  in  its  municipal  affairs  during  the  past  two  years. 
There  has  been  no  case  of  defalcation  or  abuse  of  trust. 
Taxation  has  been  kept  within  rational  bounds.  The  city 
has  been  orderly.  The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors, 
differing  in  opinion  upon  some  matters  of  detail,  have  in  the 
main  well  agreed,  and  have  cooperated  in  a  friendly  and 
courteous  manner.  Our  Sheriff's,  County  Clerk's,  and  Re- 
corder's offices  have  been  well  administered.  Our  common 
schools  have  flourished.  The  relations  between  the  authori- 
ties and  the  gas  and  water  corporations,  having  been  fixed  by 
the  courts,  have  been  adjusted  upon  terms  that  were  reason- 
able, and  not  unacceptable  to  the  tax-paying  people.  The 
.election  of  two  years  ago  had  driven  the  Higgins  machine 
out  of  the  Republican  party  and  into  harmless  obscurity.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Bulletin's  personal  war  against  Spring 
Valley,  it  would  not  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
bosses  which  gave  the  machine  new  life  ;  we  should  have 
been  spared  this  unseemly  political  wrangle,  the  officials 
would  have  been  renominated,  and  San  Francisco  would 
have  had  the  assurance  of  two  years  of  good  government  and 
political  repose. 

This  is  no  time  to  regret  the  existence  of  laws  authorizing 
too  frequent  elections,  or  to  shrink  from  the  duty  of  choos- 
ing new  officials  for  State  and  municipal  governments.  Nor 
do  we  regard  the  political  condition  as  in  any  sense  serious, 
as  presented  by  the  State  campaign.  It  is  only  just  to  say 
of  General  Stoneman,  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with  him 
upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  that  they  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  State.  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  is  a  gentleman,  educated  at  West  Point,  has 
served  his  country  with  distinction,  has  been  for  several 
years  in  private  life  and  civil  employment,  was  honorably 
nominated,  and  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  evidence  that,  in 
event  of  his  election,  the  interests  of  the  State  will  suffer. 
We  wish  Dunn,  candidate  for  Controller,  had  fewer  poor  re- 
lations, and  that  the  Honorable  Edward  Marshall,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  as  good  a  lawyer  as  he  is  a  blackguard  ;  that 
Gildea  was  not  Pope's  Irish ;  that  W.  W.  Foote  had  more 
political  sense  ;  that  General  Rosecrans  did  not  love  the 
Pope  half  as  much  as  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  loves  the 
country  ;  and  that  Charles  Sumner  was  not  a  crank.  We 
wish  the  Democratic  platform  did  not  favor  selling  whisky 
and  lager  on  Sunday.  Still,  if  the  Democratic  party  is 
elected,  the  earth  will  revolve  upon  its  axis,  the  sun  will  give 
us  light  and  heat,  the  seasons  will,  we  trust,  give  us  their 
changes,  and  the  soil  its  grains,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
pretty  much  as  usual. 

If  the  Republican  party  nominees  are  elected — and  we 
hope  they  may  be  (all  except  Estee)— the  State  will  continue 
to  be  well  governed,  as  it  has  always  been  under  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations  in  the  past.  We 
oppose  Mr.  Estee  because  of  the  manner  of  his  nomination, 
and  because  there  is  nothing  sincere,  genuine,  orreliable  about 
him.  His  whole  political  life  is  one  of  tergiversation,  decep- 
tion, misrepresentation,  and  intrigue.  He  is  faithful  neither 
to  party,  to  principle,  nor  to  political  friends.  He  is  untrue 
to  his  promises,  and  utterly  infidel  to  every  pledge  that  he 
deems  it  to  be  for  his  interest  to  avoid  or  break.  He  does 
not  know  to-day,  or  he  dare  not  state,  whether  he  is  in  favor 
of,  or  opposed  to,  closing  whisky  and  beer  saloons  on  Sun- 
day. If  he  answers  in  one  way  or  the  other,  he  dare  not  give 
his  reasons  therefor.  He  dare  not  say  whether  he  favors  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  this  State  and  the  manufacture  of 
its  produqt  into  wine  or  brandy.  He  dare  not  state  whether 
he  thinks  the  gravel-sluicer  has  the  right  or  not  to  destroy 
the  property  of  the  valley  farmer.  He  is  a  temperance 
apostle  at  Hanford  ;  he  is  a  groggery  advocate  at  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  he  is  a  Stalwart  to  Stalwarts,  a  Half-breed  to  Dolly 
Vardens  ;  he  is  all  things  to  all  men  j'he  is  on  every  side  of 
every  question  ;  he  is  Morris  M.  Estee.  He  was  attorney 
for  Spring  Valley,  and  we  sh6uld  be  glad  to  have  him  define 
his  position  toward  that  company  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Bulletin,  He  was  the  friend  of  corporations,  other  than 
municipal,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  is  now 
endeavoring  to  outbid  Foote,  Doyle,  and  Sumner,  in  dema- 
gogism  against  them.  And  yet,  if  elected,  the  march  of  the 
celestial  bodies  will  continue  in  their  grand  and  harmonious 
procession  ;  the  laws  of  gravitation,  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces  will  keep  the  orbs  in  their  accustomed  places ;  the 
earth  will  survive  ;  ocean  tides  will  ebb  and  flow  ;  the  Mer- 
cury man  of  San  Jose"— the  ladies'  friend— will  be  appointed 
State  Printer  ;  Higgins  will  be  in  the  kitchen  cabinet ;  the 
Chronicle  will  have  the  public  printing  and  be  the  adminis- 
tration organ,  and  in  four  years  we  shall  forget  how  unhappy 
we  all  were  in  the  memorable  year  of  1882. 


Some  of  us  who  don't  fear  the  League  of  Freedom  Dutch- 
men, or  the  Pope's  Democratic  Irish  ;  who  are  not  ashamed 
that  we  are  of  American  birth  ;  who  would  not  attempt  to 
escape  the  pains  of  purgatory  by  dodging  through  a  priest's 
ear;  who  were  early  Republicans  and  have  been  driven  out 
of  the  party  by  the  latter-day  ruffians  of  the  machine,  under 
the  direction  of  Irish  bosses;  who  are  not  poor  enough  to 
steal,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg;  who  resent  the  rule  of  Irish 
politicians  and  think  that  nine  Irish  Catholic  senators,  four 
Irish  Catholic  judges,  and  a  majority  of  Irish-born  members 
of  Assembly  ought  to  justify  an  American  party  ;  and  who 
are  not  admirers  of  the  cowardly  policy  of  [he  Democrats  or 


the  Republicans  who  refuse  to  declare  themselves  in  favor 
of  amending  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws,  have 
determined  to  vote  for  Doctor  McDonald  for  Governor,  and 
James  McM.  Shafter  for  Congress,  if  the  comet  does  not  by 
a  switch  of  its  blazing  tail  knock  us  all  out  of  existence  be- 
fore the  opening  hour  of  the  polls  on  the  7th  day  of  the  com- 
ing melancholy  November.  We  are  brave  enough  to  dare 
the  consequences  of  casting  an  individual  vote  for  an  old 
Republican  like  Doctor  McDonald,  whose  only  public  crime 
in  life  has  been  to  cure  drunkards  with  Vinegar  Bitters,  and 
who  has  had  the  manly  courage,  although  a  Kentuckian,  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  party  since  the  days 
of  abolition,  and  to  have  been  loyal  to  the  Union  of  his 
native  land  all  through  the  dark  and  dismal  days  of  the  civil 
war.  We  are  brave  enough  to  dare  to  stand  upon  a  platform, 
and  the  only  one,  that  has  the  courage  to  uphold  the  law  and 
abide  the  decisions  of  courts  in  reference  to  all  property; 
that  places  corporate  wealth,  and  individual  possessions,  and 
personal  liberty,  under  the  protection  of  just  and  equal  laws ; 
that  has  the  courage  to  declare  that  the  unregulated  traffic 
in  alcoholic  drink  is  a  crime  challenging  the  attention  of  all 
humane  people,  and  demanding  legal  restraint;  that  has  the 
courage  to  attempt  to  wrest  the  American  Sabbath  from  the 
desecration  of  German  fiddlers,  lager-beer  drinkers,  and 
Irish  whisky-bloats;  that  has  the  courage  to  declare  that 
the  reasons  therefor  are  that  Christians  may  on  Sunday 
have  the  opportunity  to  worship  God  without  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  noisy  clamors  of  the  worshipers  of  the  drunken 
god  Silenus,  or  the  votaries  of  King  Gambrinus  ;  that  is 
brave  enough  to  declare  that  the  Papal  church,  pope,  priest, 
or  Jesuitical  layman  shall  not  lay  its  prehensile  ecclesiasti- 
cal paw  upon  one  dollar  of  the  school  fund,  or  introduce  an 
ai/e,  bead,  prayer,  sign  of  #ie  cross,  or  genuflexion  into  our 
free  public  schools.  These  votes  will  not  make  a  governor, 
but  they  will  influence  the  making  of  all  the  governors  that 
shall  come  after.  We  shall  not  win  this  fight,  but  we  shall 
dig  the  trenches,  plant  the  bastions,  and  build  the  fortifica- 
tions behind  which  other  battles  shall  be  fought  and  won. 
In  our  ranks  there  will  be  no  man  wounded,  and  from  the 
field  there  will  be  carried  no  man  dead.  The  7th  of  No- 
vember will  be  neither  an  Austerlitz  nor  a  Waterloo  to  the 
prohibition  party,  but  it  will  be  a  white  day  marked  in  the 
calendar  of  reform  ;  and  the  time  will  be  when  every  man — 
especially  every  Republican — will  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  contributed  to  the  chastisement  of  a  party  that  had  gone 
astray  through  cowardice,  and  had  fallen  into  the  leadership 
of  unprincipled  party  bosses.  The  same  whip  of  scorpions 
is  now  being  wielded  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Republican 
parly  in  Ohio,  New  York,  Pensylvania,  and  Indiana. 


"  Social  Life    in  California." 

Under  the  above  heading  there  appears  in  the  November 
Lippincott  an  article,  which,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  heavy 
earnestness  about  it,  would  be  taken  for  a  satire,  written  by 
a  Californian.  But  it  is  evidently  written  by  a  stranger. 
Some  extracts  from  it  will  be  entertaining.    The  writer  says : 

San  Francisco  is  by  no  means  the  social  centre  of  California,  nor  do 
Californians  so  regard  it.  There  are  there  two  sets — the  Knob  fsuj 
Hill  and  the  professional  coteries.  Knob  Hill  is  geographically  exclu- 
sive, for  one  has  to  be  drawn  up  on  an  endless-chain  street-car.  There 
dwell  the  bonanza  kings  and  millionaires.  When  they  want  to  go  up 
or  down  they  drive  around  a  circuitous  route  ;  but  access  to  the  heart 
of  the  city  can  be  had  in  ten  minutes  by  the  cars,  which  run  in  trains 
of  two.  One  of  these  is  open,  and  in  this  the  seats  are  placed  back  to 
back,  giving  the  occupants  a  good  opportunity  to  view  the  palatial  resi- 
dences they  are  passing.  The  routine  of  fashionable  life  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  an  early  breakfast  and  drive  in  the  park  and  to  the  Cliff  House 
or  Woodward's  Gardens,  an  hour  or  two's  shopping  at  the  White 
House,  lunch,  visiting,  dinners,  and  a  ball,  frequently  preceded  by  the 
theatre  or  opera. 

Woodward's  Gardens  in  San  Francisco  is  not  unlike  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris  in  this  respect  at  least — the  cits 
never  go  there.  You  can  find  gray-haired  Parisians  who 
have  never  seen  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  And  the  notion  of 
a  "  drive"  to  Woodward's  fills  a  San  Franciscan  with  mirth. 
But  our  scribe  goes  on  : 

Every  lady  has  a  reception,  and  invitations  to  festivities  are  easily  ob- 
tained for  strangers  visiting  the  city.  Professional  circles  draw  their 
lines  a  little  closer.  Their  members  entertain  hospitably,  and  one  who 
has  a  talent  for  society  may  easily  obtain  the  entree;  but  wealth,  as 
mere  wealth,  is  ignored. 

The  fact  that  "  wealth  as  wealth  "  is  ignored  in  this  city 
will  have  the  charm  of  novelty  to  most  of  us.  The  gilding 
on  the  calf  need  not  be  very  thick  to  make  us  fall  and  wor- 
ship him.  But  the  writer  goes  on  to  define  the  gradations 
of  "  our  society  "  : 

The  real  centre  of  California  society  is  at  San  Tose,  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  in  the  State,  and  a  point  to  which  Americans  flocked  long 
before  they  began  to  settle  in  San  Francisco.  All  through  California 
one  hears  San  Jos6  referred  to  as  the  high  seat  of  wealth,  culture,  and 
refinement.  It  is  quite  an  introduction  to  respect  to  say  of  a  lady  : 
"  Her  family  came  from  San  foseV' 

This,  we  must  admit,  is  true.  It  can  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  aristocracy  of  San  Andreas  takes  the  pas  of 
the  San  Jose"  noblesse,  while  to  say  of  any  one,  "Her  family 
came  from  Milpitas,"  stamps  her  at  once  as  being  of  the 
caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  superiority  of  the 
bucolic  aristocracy  : 

It  is  not  because  there  is  really  more  money  in  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, of  which  San  Jos6  is  the  chief  city,  than  in  other  sections — indeed, 
there  are  very  many  richer  places — but  here  the  capital  is  anchored.  It 
is  in  tangible  things,  like  lands  and  cattle,  it  has  been  in  families  for 
several  generations,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  social  and  educational 
advantages.  There  are  not  the  same  fluctuations  of  family  circum- 
stances that  are  seen  elsewhere,  and  in  a  perfect  climate  and  amid  the 
luxuries  of  life  the  young  women  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  develop  into 
the  most  charming  specimens  of  their  sex.  They  escape  all  the  irk- 
someness  of  housekeeping,  for  the  Chinese  were  introduced  early,  and 
have  become  habituated  to  the  routine  of  living.  Another  thing  that 
facilitates  this  comfortable  experience  is  that  in  the  matter  of  clothing 
there  are  no  changes  of  seasons  to  provide  for,  and  the  burden  of  shop- 
ping is  lessened  in  geometrical  proportion. 

This  also  can  not  be  gainsayed.  The  lily-white  hands  of 
San  Jose'  maidens  never  toy  with  dirty  dishes,  nor%  wrestle 
with  the  turbid  flap-jack  batter.  They  sit  at  the  window,  like 
Sister  Ann,  and  smile  upon  the  San  Francisco  drummer ; 
and  if  he  cometh  not,  they  sally  forth  in  phaetons,  drive 
around  the  railway  station,  and  proceed  to  mash  him  from 
afar.  As  to  the  "burden  of  shopping"  being  lessened,  no 
unprejudiced  observer,  after  comparing  San  Jose  and  San 
Francisco  girls,  can  deny  that  the  former  do  a  great  deal 
less  of  it. 


THE    NAHL    COLLECTION. 


II. 


A  second  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association  reveals 
many  interesting  works,  which,  beside  the  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  pictures,  become  modestly  unobtrusive  unless 
the  searching  glance  of  the  observant  visitor  coaxes  them 
from  their  obscuritv.  Chief  among  these  is  a  small  painting 
by  Thomas  Wyck  (71),  showing  the  study  of  a  philosopher 
in  the  dim  half-light  peculiar  to  the  Dutch  school  ;  the  cen- 
tral figure,  illuminated  by  a  sheet  of  strong  light  breaking 
through  the  open  casement,  looks  up  from  the  work  whereon 
he  has  been  engaged,  in  a  startled  manner,  as  he  suddenly 
becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  Death,  who  grimly  looms 
behind  his  armchair.  The  remarkable  treatment  of  the 
transparent  shadows,  the  accuracy  of  drawing  and  perspect- 
ive, the  intelligent  breadth  of  handling,  while  they  carefully 
preserve  every  detail  of  the  mediaeval  interior,  characterize 
this  work  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  that  school.  No. 
65,  by  Van  Ruysdael,  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  in  art,  and 
shows  a  similar  treatment  as  applied  to  outdoor  subjects  ;  it 
will  amply  repay  a  careful  studv,  and  will  prove  particularly 
interesting  to  artists.  Franz  Snyders,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prolific  of  still-life  and  animal  painters,  whose 
works  grace  every  prominent  gallery  in  Europe,  is  repre- 
sented by  but  one  painting  in  this  collection — No.  67.  "  Fox 
and  Hound" — but  that  one  is  very  happily  chosen.  Though 
scarcely  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  the  colors 
in  this  picture  are  strong  and  distinct,  bringing  out  the  bold- 
ness of  handling  and  concep'tion  in  refreshing  contrast  to 
later,  more  timid,  and  generally  weaker  work  of  the  same 
class.  No.  20,  "  Lucretia  and  Tarquin,"  by  Giorgio  Barba- 
relli,  is  the  best  illustration  in  this  collection  of  the  true 
quality  of  the  old  masters.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  mellow, 
with  a  peculiar  life-like  glow  which  modern  artists  constantly 
strive  for,  and  seldom  attain.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the 
rich  maturity  of  the  carefully  ground  pigments,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  the  superior  judgment  of  selecting  the  same,  or 
whether  the  careful  "handling"  is  the  cause,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  more  one  contemplates  that  work  the  stronger 
grows  the  impression  of  form,  of  life,  of  action,  of  emotion, 
until  the  admiration  of  the  work  ends  in  true  reverence  for 
the  master  who  wrought  it.  The  expression  of  mingled  fear 
and  loathing  in  the  features  of  Lucretia  does  not  detract 
from  the  charming  beauty  of  her  classic  profile ;  the  soft 
contours  seem  to  stiffen  with  the  effort  at  escape,  and  the 
figure  leans  out  of  the  couch  from  which  it  is  partly  raised, 
and  seems  almost  to  hang  out  of  the  frame. 

Nos.  10  and  11  are  peculiarly  mated  humors  by  Ger- 
ard de  Laivesse.  Painted  probably  at  periods  widely  apart, 
his  career  as  an  artist  extending  over  more  than  forty-five 
years,  it  seems  almost  as  if  No.  n  were  the  caricatured 
maturity  of  the  first  conception.  In  No.  10  the  boy  Bac- 
chus is  carried  upon  the  back  of  one  of  his  playmates, 
the  incarnation  of  innocence  and  infantile  sport,  the  entire 
scene  lacking  but  the  echo  of  their  laughter  to  complete  the 
idyl;  while  beneath,  in  his  "Bacchus  appearing  to  drinkers," 
the  revel  and  the  extravagance,  the  flush  of  intoxication,  and 
the  coarse  ribaldry  of  a  full-fledged  orgy  are  faithfully  and 
graphically  represented  ;  Bacchus  has  exchanged  the  play- 
mate for  a  cask  of  wine,  and  is  astride  of  the  same  in  any- 
thing but^a  steady  or  dignified  attitude,  while  the  playmates 
of  his  youth  are  changed  to  first-class  guzzlers,  and  the  pure 
grape  of  his  childhood  is  transformed  into  glittering  carafes 
filled  with  fiery  liquor.  As  an  illustration  of  French  art  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  these  two  works 
will  prove  highly  interesting.  A  Magdalen,  evidently  a  paint- 
ing belonging  to  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
work  of  Badile,  the  teacher  of  Paul  Veronese^  has  not  as 
good  a  placeas  it  deserves,  but  is  strong  enough  to  show, 
even  so  high  above  the  line,  the  beauty  of  its  modeling. 

No.  30,  a  Carlo  Cignani,  represents  "The  Monks  of  St. 
Cajetan  converting  their  monastery  into  a  hospital,"  and 
the  religious  idea,  that  their  charity  meets  with  manifesta- 
tions of  approval  by  the  Deity,  is  happily  conceived  and 
very  well  rendered ;  there  are  portions  of  this  painting 
which  are  masterly  in  execution,  and  will  prove  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  student.  In  the  "Stoning  of  St.  Stephen"  (No. 
53)  by  Van  Laer,  the  crouching  figure  in  the  foreground  is 
particularly  impressive  and  remarkable  ;  and  though  the 
picture  as  a  whole  is  not  well  composed,  there  are  some  sin- 
gle figures  that  make  it  well  worthy  of  a  careful  study.  An 
unquestionably  genuine  sketch  by  Rubens,  "  Samson  in  com- 
bat with  the  lion,"  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of  artists.  It 
is  evidently  a  very  hasty  memorandum  of  a  great  idea  ;  yet 
one  which  shows  his  style  and  manner  distinctively  and  well. 

No.  49,  a  portrait  by  Gortzius  (about  15S0),  is  an  exquis- 
ite flesh-painting,  but  suffers  in  common  with  some  other 
works  in  this  collection  from  the  ravages  of  the  would-be 
restorer,  who  in  this  case  carried  high-lights  of  flesh  color 
over  flesh-tints  mellow  with  age,  and  thereby  marred  a  really 
enjoyable  work. 

But  it  is  outside  of  the  catalogued  works  that  the  art-lover 
finds  the  most  enjoyable  objects  in  this  collection.  A  pen- 
cil-sketch of  a  sleeping  infant,  by  Van  Dyke,  with  a  face 
and  attitude  full  of  the  sweetest  repose,  suggested,  no  doubt, 
his  great  picture  of  the  "  Holy  Family,"  a  first-print  of  which 
is  found  in  the  same  frame.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
executed  work  with  the  sketch,  and  to  miss  much  of  the  first 
inspiration  in  the  elaboration.  Two  exquisite  sketches  by 
Poussin  need  only  be  discovered  to  call  forth  the  liveliest 
interest  of  any  one  in  sympathy  with  art.  An  original  study 
in  red  ochre,  by  Correggio,  is  so  powerful  and  so  full  of  feel- 
ing and  beauty  that  any  praise  bestowed  upon  it  would  sound 
hollow  and  inadequate ;  another  sketch  by  the  same  hand, 
executed  in  sepia,  is  a  wonderful  bit  of  realism  conceived  in 
his  imagination,  and  should  be  studied  for  its  conscientious 
self-correction  outlined  upon  the  same  leaf.  Two  remarka- 
ble water-colors,  by  Eli,  both  so  highly  finished  that  the  mi- 
nutest examination  will  find  them  true  to  nature,  and  yet  so 
well  arranged  that  they  possess  the  rare  quality  of  making 
an  excellent  ensemble,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
copies  of  the  friezes  of  the  Pantheon  alone  are  enough  to 
provoke  more  comment  than  this  space  admits,  and  the  case 
of  curios  and  cameos  in  the  same  room  would  remunerate 
an  hour's  observation,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  m.iny 
interesting  prints  and  drawings  that  crowd  that  lii  tie 
ment.  M.  Taui 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


YORKER'S    PARD. 


II. 

The  day  had  broken  and  a  few  stragglers,  momentarily  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  were  making  their  way  to  the  hotel  for 
their  matutinal  sustenance — liquid,  of  course.  But  few  knew 
or  recognized  the  mud-spashed  man  who  sat  with  head  bowed 
nearly  to  his  chest.  Sleepily  the  hostler  lounged  in  for  an 
"  eye-opener."  Yorker  roused  to  give  directions  regarding 
some  oats  for  his  cayuse,  and  then  sank  back  again,  and, 
with  stolid  indifference  to  the  noise  steadily  increasing  about 
him,  dozed  till  summoned  to  breakfast. 

Eight  o'clock  saw  the  two  men  ride  away  from  the  bar. 
Two  o'clock  found  them  by  the  sick  man's  side. 

"  Pretty  badly  used  up,"  said  the  doctor,  laying  his  finger 
gently  on  the  swollen  wrist,  in  which  the  fevered  pulse  leaped 
and  surged. 

"  Doc,  cure  him  and  name  your  figgers.  I'll  cover  it  to 
the  limit  of  my  pile." 

"  I  think  that  I  can  have  him  around  in  a  week." 

A  flash  of  joy  irradiated  Yorker's  face,  and  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief  told  of  the  fears  which  had  filled  the  true  heart.  Grasp- 
ing the-doctor's  hand  with  painful  earnestness,  Yorker  turned 
away.  The  doctor's  prediction  was  not  an  over-confident 
one.  How  could  he  succeed  in  so  short  a  time?  Briefly, 
salicylic  acid  did  it.  You  doubt  it?  May  you  never  have 
to  prove  it.  The  fact  remains  that,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
Wade  was  convalescent.  The  surgeon  left  at  the  end  of 
two  days. 

"  Now,  understand  me,  Mr.  Wade,"  said  he,  upon  leaving, 
"no  more  mining  this  season.  Quiet  and  rest,  with  a  trip 
to  Yreka  when  you  feel  able  to  stand  so  long  a  journey. 
Drink  very  moderately  and  smoke  in  proportion.  Live  well, 
and  keep  up  your  spirits.  Good-bye."  And  he  stepped 
carefully  into  the  canoe  Yorker  held  for  him. 

Wade  followed  these  directions  in  all  particulars  except- 
ing the  last — he  did  not  keep  up  his  spirits.  It  was  no  easy 
matter,  passing  long  days  of  enforced  idleness  while  the  rain 
fell  with  that  apparently  eternal  persistence,  gliding  down 
from  the  gray  mist  which  spanned  the  gorge,  day  after  day, 
till  earth  and  rock,  tree  and  shrub,  everything  in  nature  bore 
that  desolate  aspect  so  trying  to  the  cheeriest  disposition. 

Sitting  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  Wade  watched  with  list- 
less, moody  eye  the  drops  as  they  splashed  sullenly  into  the 
yellow  flood  and  were  whirled  away,  until  he  felt  almost 
tempted  to  plunge  in  and  court  oblivion  from  self.  Now  and 
then  he  would  crawl  down  to  the  claim  and  watch  the  work, 
at  first  even  trying  to  do  a  little  himself.  But  that  idea  he 
soon  gave  up.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  such  pigmy- 
like results  that  shame  kept  him  idle. 

Yorker  was  a  host  during  those  dark  days;  always  cheer- 
ful, submitting  to  the  sick  man's  caprices  with  a  rare  patience, 
which  seemed  almost  to  have  an  element  of  expiation  in  it, 
so  guarded  and  gentle  was  it  ;  beguiling  the  long  evenings 
with  his  many  adventures  ;  planning  more  pleasures  for  both 
when  the  season  should  have  closed,  and  Wade  be  able  to 
travel ;  always  on  the  look-out  for  some  bit  of  news  to  in- 
terest a  sick  man's  fancy,  even  giving  up  his  exclusiveness 
and  cultivating  men  who  would  be  companionable  to  Wade. 

Regularly  he  set  aside  Wade's  half  of  the  "  clean-ups," 
and  the  pile  grew  and  grew.  Yorker's  did  not  increase  in 
equal  ratio,  however.  Books  from  'Frisco  ;  delicaiefood  to 
tempt  a  fickle  appetite  ;  softer  bedding  for  a  tired  frame  ;  a 
great  easy-chair,  in  which  Yorker  had  never  been  known  to 
sit;  these  and  many  other  things  appeared  quietly  and  un- 
obtrusively, almost  unperceived  by  Wade,  for  he  had  fallen 
into  a  morbid  state  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him. 

So  the  long  winter  passed  on,  and  Wade  gained  slowly  in 
strength,  even  getting  as  far  as  the  camp  on  sunny  days. 
But  Yorker  was  always  on  hand  at  dusk,  to  help  him  home, 
and  lighten  the  pull  up  the  hills,  and  ease  the  rough  descents. 

One  day  in  early  spring  the  weather  suddenly  changed, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  whitened  the  Siskiyous  and  draped 
the  hills  with  ermine.  The  miners  on  the  river  bars  looked 
anxious.  A  sudden  melting  of  the  snow  would  raise  all  the 
streams,  and  the  Klamath  would  "  boom."  If  so,  good-bye 
to  work.  A  sudden  rise  would  flood  all  diggings,  and  wash 
away  flumes,  wheels,  and  wingdams.  Renewed  activity 
took  possession  of  the  camp.  Immediate  steps  for  a  gene- 
ral "  clean-up  "  were  taken. 

The  result  of  the  season  was  most  satisfactory.  Wade's 
share  had  grown  from  hundreds  to  thousands.  He  had  ut- 
tered a  protest  when  the  result  was  made  known  to  him  ; 
but  Yorker's  remonstrances  and  his  own  indifference  settled 
the  matter  quietly. 

The  two  men  had  decided  to  start  for  Yreka,  on  their  way 
to  San  Francisco,  in  a  few  days.     One  day  Yorker  said : 

"  Pard,  I've  got  everything  fixed  now — got  a  boss  outfit — 
and  we  can  up  stakes  and  make  a  break  to-morrow,  if  yer 
say  so." 

"  All  right,  old  man,  we  will  make  a  start  to-morrow.  Go- 
ing up  to  the  cabin  now?  Well,  I'll  be  up  in  an  hour  or  so," 
and,  with  a  nod,  he  sauntered  away. 

Yorker  looked  frequently  at  the  sky,  as  he  made  his  way 
up  the  trail.  He  did  not  like  its  appearance.  The  wind  had 
shifted  to  the  south,  and  was  growing  sensibly  warmer. 
Clouds  were  creeping  slowly  up  over  the  crest  of  the  range, 
and  the  sun  shone  fitfully.  Yorker  shook  his  head,  and  mut- 
tered :  "  Ought  'er  lit  out  a  week  ago." 

It  was  a  task  with  an  element  of  pain  in  it  for  Yorker  to 
put  things  in  shape  in  his  little  cabin  for  an  indefinite  ab- 
sence. He  lingered  over  the  packing  and  arranging  with 
an  almost  womanly  care. 

Noon  came,  but  Wade  did  not.  Yorker  stood  at  the  door, 
looking  across  the  river  and  down  the  trail  for  the  familiar  fig- 
ure. He  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  ledge,  and  stood  watch- 
ing the  yellow  water.  It  was  rising  rapidly.  It  was  evident 
from  the  brushwood,  and  huge  logs,  and  tree-trunks,  which 
from  time  to  time  came  sweeping  by.  A  splash  of  rain  fell 
upon  his  hand.  He  looked  up  quickly,  and  saw  that  the 
sky  was_  dark  and  lowering.  Another  drop  fell  upon  his 
cheek ;  it  was  warm,  and  was  followed  by  others  quickly. 

"Too  late!"  muttered  Yorker.  "I  wish  the  youngster 
would  come.  It's  like  to  be  hard  gittin'  over  the  river  afore 
night." 

The  rain  was  falling  heavily  now,  and  the  wind,  which  had 
risen,  drove  it  in  sharp,  wavering  lines  across  the  yellow 
flood,  which  grew  darker  and  more  turbulent  as  the  hours 
passed. 


"  It's  been  rainin'  for  all  that's  out  up  the  river,  I'll  bet  my 
life.  That  water  never  came  from  this  shower.  Old  Klam- 
ath will  be  a  holy  terror  by  mornin',  if  it  keeps  up  this  lick. 
It's  gittin'  dark  fast.  I  wish  that  Wade  would  come.  What 
in  thunder  can  be  a-keepin'  him?"  and  Yorker  blew  the 
smoke  from  his  lips  impatiently.  A  faint  halloo  seemed  to 
answer  his  query,  and,  hastening  to  the  edge  of  the  ledge, 
he  could  faintly  discern  a  figure  on  the  opposite  bank. 

"Thank  God,  it's  the  boy!"  exclaimed  he,  fervently,  and, 
hastening  to  the  canoe,  he  pushed  off,  and  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty gained  the  opposite  shore. 

"I'm  glad  that  you're  here,  pard.  An  hour  later  an'  I 
doubt  if  I  could  have  made  the  riffle.  The  old  Klamath  is 
boomin',  for  a  fact." 

Wade  made  no  reply,  and  Yorker,  looking  at  him  more 
closely,  saw  that  his  eyes  were  bright  with  power  and  ex- 
citement, and  his  lips  had  a  new  expression  of  firmness  and 
energy  about  them.  He  looked  older  and  sterner,  and  no 
trace  of  his  recent  physical  weakness  was  evident.  When 
the  canoe  touched  the  bar,  he  sprang  out,  and  strode  away 
up  the  trail  with  a  quick,  nervous  step.  Yorker  watched 
him  uneasily,  muttering:  "What  the  devil  has  come  to  the 
boy?     Reckon  he  has  been  at  the  tarantula-juice." 

The  river  was  rising  fast,  and  log,  and  trunk,  and  stump 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Here  and  there 
fragments  of  flumes,  wheels,  and  cribs  showed  that  the  bars 
above  were  being  rapidly  submerged.  Now  and  then  some 
huge  tree  would  dash  madly  against  the  ledge,  and,  sullenly 
rebounding  from  the  dull  shock  amid  a  shower  of  spray, 
surge  back,  and  be  whirled  away  in  the  gloom. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Yorker  entered  the  cabin.  Wade 
was  pacing  restlessly  to  and  fro,  jand  looked  up  quickly,  say- 
ing: "  Is  this  likely  to  delay  our  trip  much,  Yorker?" 

There  was  something  sharp,  almost  fierce,  in  his  voice, 
and  he  paused,  anxiously  awaiting  an  answer. 

"Wall,  pard,  I'm  afeared  we  won't  git  off  much  under  a 
week,"  replied  Yorker,  filling  his  pipe.  Wade  scowled  black- 
ly, and  resumed  his  restless  tramp.  Yorker  sat  down  and 
smoked  silently.  At  length  Wade  spoke  in  a  voice  of  re- 
pressed excitement:  "By  heaven,  Yorker!  I  can't  remain 
here  idle  for  a  whole  week.  I  must  get  away  somehow. 
Must,  do  you  hear  ? " 

"Why,  pard,  what's  come  to  yer?  Have  yer  had  a  row 
in  camp  ?"  said  Yorker,  anxiously. 

"No;  nothing  of  the  kind.  By  heaven,  Yorker !  I  can 
hardly  tell  you  what  is  the  matter.  I  am  nearly  mad,  I  be- 
lieve. It's  about  Charley,"  then,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  rage  : 
"  My  God  !  to  think  that  he  was  murdered !  Murdered,  and 
yet  not  avenged.  Shot  like  a  dog,  and  by  a  man  who  owed 
him  everything.  But  I  swear,  by  Almighty  God,  that  I  will 
follow  that  hound  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  I  will  have 
his  life." 

"How  did  yer  hear  of  it,  pard?"  asked  Yorker,  huskily. 

"  Met  a  man  to-day,  who  was  in  Sacramento  at  the  time, 
and  knew  of  the  whole  affair."  Then  turning  suddenly  upon 
his  friend,  he  asked,  sharply  :  "  Where  were  you,  Yorker, 
when  Charley  died  ? " 

"  I — I  was  sick  myself  in  Sacramento." 

"  But  you  must  have  known  something  about  the  affair  ?" 

"Yes,  pard.     I  did  know  about  it." 

"You  knew  about  it,  and  have  kept  me  in  ignorance  all 
these  months,  while  that  hound  still  lives  ?  You,  a  friend  of 
Charley,  and  you  let  that  black-hearted  scoundrel  escape 
your  vengeance  ?  My  God,  what  friendship  !  Curse  all 
such  ! " 

'  Pard,  perhaps  yer  ain't  altogether  got  the  rights  o' that 
affair,"  said  Yorker,  gently. 

"Rights?  No,  by  God,  I  have  not  ;  but  let  me  but  once 
meet  this  Ewing  and  I  will  have,"  returned  Wade,  with  sin- 
ister meaning,  and  going  to  the  locker  he  poured  out  a  full 
glass  of  whisky.  Yorker  rose  hastily.  "  No  more  of  that 
stuff  to-night,  for  God's  sake,  pard  !  "  and  he  advanced  as  if 
to  enforce  a  command.  Wade  looked  him  over  contemptu- 
ously, and  deliberately  emptied  the  glass.  Yorker  flushed 
and  turned  away.  There  was  a  hardening  of  the  stern  lines 
about  his  mouth,  and  something  of  despair  in  his  eyes  as  he 
resumed  his  seat  by  the  fire.  Wade  paced  the  cabin  with 
restless,  unsteady  stride.  The  fiery  liquor  was  doing  its 
work  rapidly. 

"To-morrow  I  start.  Do  you  what  you  choose,"  said  he, 
savagely. 

Yorker  rose  slowly  and  stood  leaning  heavily  against  the 
stone  chimney.  He  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  a  hunted 
look  in  his  eyes.  His  voice  sounded  dry  and  old  as  he  said, 
painfully  : 

'*  Pard,  I  will  help  you  to  find — this — Ewing.  I — I  know 
him — well,  and  I — I  know  whar  he  is." 

Wade  whirled  around,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Your  hand  on  that,  Yorker.  I  was  wrong  ;  forgive  me," 
and  he  advanced  with  extended  hand.  But  Yorker  shrank 
from  him,  and  stretched  out  his  arm  as  if  to  avert  an  attack. 

"  Wait,  pard,"  said  he,  huskily.  Then  by  a  supreme  ef- 
fort he  drew  himself  together,  and,  looking  Wade  full  in  the 
eyes,  said,  simply  ;  "  Pard,  I  am  your  Ewing." 

Wade  suddenly  recoiled  from  him — doubt,  dread,  rage  de- 
picted on  his  face. 

"  You  ?    You  are  the  man  who  killed  my  brother  ?  " 

"  God  help  me !     I  am." 

A  flash  of  sudden  fury,  of  terrible  exultation  sprang  into 
Wade's  eyes.     He  was  wild  with  rage  and  liquor. 

"Heel  yourself!"  he  exclaimed  with  deadly  earnestness. 
"  Heel  yourself,  Yorker,  for,  by  God,  I'll  kill  you ! " 

"  Pard,  for  God's  sake,  give  me  time ;  let  me  explain,"  cried 
Yorker,  pleadingly. 

"  Damn  you,  heel  yourself,  you  cowardly  hound,  or  I'll 
shoot  you  where  you  stand!"  cried  Wade,  savagely,  snatch- 
ing his  revolver.  Yorker's  pistol  was  in  his  hand  in  an  in- 
stant. Wade  saw  the  flash  of  his  eyes  and  fired  quickly. 
Yorker  staggered  a  little,  but  still  stood  erect.  Wade  raised 
his  pistol  again,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  strong  upon 
him.     Yorker  stretched  out  his  hand. 

"Hold  on,  pard.  You  have  shot  straight.  Don't  waste 
good  powder."  And,  tossing  his  unused  weapon  upon  the 
bunk,  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  breast  and  sank  into  a 
chair,  slipping  thence  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  white 
with  agony.  Wade  was  sobered  now,  but  a  sense  of  stern 
justice  had  succeeded  his  wild  rage.  He  advanced  and  knelt 
by  the  wounded  man's  side.  A  blood-stained  hole  in  the 
breast  of  the  blue  shirt  showed  where  the  bullet  had  entered. 


"  Through  the  lungs,"  Wade  muttered  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  pard,  you've  called  in  my  checks,  for  a  fact,"  mur- 
mured Yorker,  faintly. 

Wade  tore  up  some  linen  and  tried  to  bandage  the  wound. 
The  bleeding  was  slight — fatal  sign.  Making  a  pallet  on  the 
floor  near  the  fire,  he  helped  Yorker  to  it ;  threw  some  bark 
on  the  failing  embers,  and  then  gloomily  sat  down  by  his 
companion's  side. 

_  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  A  year  seemed  to  have  passed 
since  that  morning.  Justice  !  Vengeance !  The  two  words 
were  burned  on  his  brain.  Justice  !  Yes,  he  had  it ;  but  at  I 
what  a  cost — the  death  of  his  friend!  Stay,  not  his  friend. 
The  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  the  hard  lines  settled  about 
the  stern  mouth  once  more.  Vengeance!  Yes,  he  had 
avenged  his  brother,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  friend. 
That  he  had  sacrificed  his  friend  to  his  sense  of  duty,  seemed 
to  breathe  an  element  of  comfort  into  the  horrible  reality  of 
his  act.  He  strove  to  feel  that  he  was  but  a  blind  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  an  avenging  fate.     Pitiful  fool! 

A  terrible  silence  seemed  to  brood  over  them  as  the  min- 
utes slipped  by.  The  rain  pattered  ceaselessly  upon  the 
roof,  and  the  river  hoarsely  murmured  out  in  the  night. 

The  wounded  man  breathed  fitfully  and  moved  restlessly. 
Some  assistance  must  be  obtained,  and  at  once.  Wade 
leaned  over  his  companion,  and  said,  gently: 

"  Yorker,  I  must  go  for  help.  I  can  not  let  you  die  in  this 
cold-blooded  manner." 

Yorker  opened  his  eyes  suddenly.  Grasping  Wade's  hand, 
he  said,  eagerly : 

"Not  yet,  oh,  not  yet,  pard.  Don't  leave  me;  I've  got 
somerhin'  to  tell  yer,  pard,  if  yer'U  let  me.  There  aint  no 
one  can  help  me — I'm  down  to  hard-pan  an'  workin'  out  fast." 
Then  turning  his  wan  face  so  that  he  might  watch  his  com- 
panion's, and  gently  holding  his  passive  hand,  he  said  :  "Pard, 
won't  yer  let  me  give  you  the  rights  of  this  unfortunate 
affair?  I'll  allow  that  you've  got  your  rights;  but,  pard,  I 
want  mine."  Gloomily  resting  his  head  on  his  disengaged 
hand,  Wade  assented,  and  Yorker  continued: 

"Pard,  I'll  allow  that  yer  brother  was  a  white  man,  an* 
staked  me  when  I  was  flat  broke  an'  cleaned  out.  He  took 
me  up  in  Colorado,  in  '59,  when  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement 
had  busted  me,  and  put  up  the  dust  to  take  us  both  to  Cali- 
forny.  Thar  we  went  to  minin'  on  the  American  River,  an' 
struck  it  rich.  We  worked  for  all  that  was  out  that  season, 
made  our  pile,  an'  cleaned  out  our  claim.  Then  we  made  a 
break  for  Sacramento,  intendin'  to  have  a  regular  tear  so 
long  as  the  dust  held  out.  We  was  goin'  to  'Frisco,  to  take 
in  the  town  an'  show  'em  how  to  live.  Well,  pard,  we  struck 
Sacramento  in  the  fall  of  '59,  an'  it  was  a  lively  camp  and 
you  hear  me  !  Charley  an'  I  was  never  separated  ;  an', 
pard,  we  never  had  a  word  which  warn't  perlite  an'  kindful. 
We  put  the  dust  in  one  bag,  an'  each  took  his  pinch  without 
no  countin'. 

"  Pard,  if  there  was  one  thing  more'n  another  yer  brother 
staked  his  pile  on,  it  was  his  game  of  poker.  I'll  allow  that 
he  was  a  terror,  an'  could  clean  out  most  perfessionals,  but 
thar  was  one  man  that  could  go  over  him  invariable.  That 
was  me.  But,  pard,  we  never  had  no  words  about  it.  The 
dust  always  went  back  into  the  bag. 

"  One  night — we  had  both  been  howlin'  for  a  week,  an' 
was  purty  nervous — one  night  Charley  had  cleaned  out  a 
couple  of  poker  sharps,  an'  was  chock  full  o'  pride  an'  taran- 
tula-juice, an'  nothin'  would  do  but  I  must  play  him  then  and 
thar.  I  begged  off,  but  he  got  mad  about  it,  so  I  took  a 
hand. 

"We  was  both  in  a  bad  way,  an'  I  never  seed  him  so  on- 
reasonable  afore.  Wall,  I  was  rakin'  in  his  slugs,  as  usual, 
an'  he  was  gittin'  hotter  an'  more  reckless  every  minit.  I 
wanted  to  stop,  but  he  wouldn't. 

"  At  last,  pard,  I  had  called  him  on  a  straight  flush,  with 
all  his  dust  in  the  pot.  He  seed  he  was  busted,  and  got 
white.  I  had  three  straights  that  game,  an'  at  the  last  one 
he  swore  I  was  playin'  a  brace  on  him.  Pard,  it  was  just 
luck  ;  an'  I  got  mad  at  once,  an'  called  him  a  liar — as  wasn't 
perlite,  I'll  allow.  Pard,  he  was  allers  a  quick  man  with  his 
gun,  an'  the  first  thing  I  knowed  I  had  a  bullet  in  my  left 
breast.  I  don't  know  what  follered  ;  I  was  mad  with  the 
pain,  for  I  shot  him  the  next  minute.  He  lived  two  days  ; 
an'  afore  he  died  he  allowed  that  it  was  not  my  fault,  an' 
that  he  got  the  drop  on  me  first.  I  stood  trial  before  the 
committee,  an'  was  acquitted.  Here's  the  mark  of  his  bul- 
let, pard,"  added  he,  simply,  and  drawing  aside  his  shirt,  the 
depressed  scar  was  plainly  visible  on  the  broad  chest. 
"  Gimme  a  little  whisky,  pard,  I — I'm  kinder  faint/' 

Wade  rose  wearily,  brought  the  drink,  and  administered 
it  gently.  His  hand  lingered  on  the  damp  brow  and  dark 
hair  streaked  with  gray,  and  in  his  eyes  was  a  terrible  long- 
ing— the  birth  of  remorse. 

"Pard,"  continued  Yorker,  in  a  weaker  tone,  "when  I 
found  out  that  you  was  Charley's  brother  I'll  allow  I  ought'er 
told  yer  at  once  what  I  have  told  yer.  But  when  I  seed 
how  heavy  you  was  struck,  an'  the  bad  fix  you  was  in,  I 
thought  as  how  I'd  wait  a  spell,  and  git  you  braced  up  a  bit, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  thought — I  thought  I  might  be  able 
to — to  make  it  up  to  you — a  little — yer  loss — seein'as  I  was 
the  one  as  had  brought  it  to  yer.  An',  pard,  I  did  try — first, 
'cause  I  felt  it  was  yer  right ;  but  after  a  time,  'cause — 'cause 
I  loved  yer,  pard,"  and  the  voice  sank  almost  to  a  sob. 

Wade  was  down  on  his  knees  now  l">y  the  dying  man's 
side.  The  hot  tears  ran  splashing  down  on  the  brave  breast 
he  had  so  cruelly  wounded. 

"  My  God,  Yorker,  you  are  killing  me ! "  he  groaned.  "  God 
in  heaven,  what  have  I  done  !  Dear  old  fellow,  so  brave,  so 
tender,  so  true.  What  a  horrible  return  for  all  your  kindness 
tome — all  your  tender  care  ?"  and,  casting  himself  prone 
upon  the  ground,  he  was  convulsed  with  heart-breaking  sobs. 

Yorker's  rough  hand  stole  out,  and  rested  lovingly  upon 
the  soft,  fair  hair.  Its  touch  seemed  to  soothe  the  repent- 
ant, remorseful  man.  He  grew  calmer,  and,  moving  gently 
at  last,  took  the  caressing  hand,  and,  seating  himself  by  the 
pallet  once  more,  said  in  a  voice,  tremulous  still,  and  at  times 
pitifully  tender:  "  Dear  old  fellow,  God  knows  how  bitterly 
I  regret  my  terrible  haste;  how  willingly  I  would  lie  in  your 
place.  If  you  had  only  fired  first,  and  saved  me  this  horri- 
ble mistake  !  "  and  he  shuddered. 

"I  calculated  to  disable  yer,  pard;  but  yer  got  the  drop 
on  me,"  said  Yorker,  simply. 

"  There  is  no  one  of  your  many  acts  of  kindness  which 
does  not  come  back  t6  me  now,  dear  old  fellow,  and  I  now 
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feel  the  tenderness  which  prompted  them  as  I  never  did 
then.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  have  the  weight  of  all  this  ac- 
cumulated care  and  love  come  upon  me  at  once.  Oh,  Yorker ! 
Yorker!  what  have  I  done?  A  lifetime  of  service  could  not 
repay  you,  and  I  have  killed  you!" 

"  Pard,  dear  boy,  don't  take  it  so  rough.  If  yer  can  only 
say  honestly  that  I  have  in  any  way  made  up  yer  loss  to  yer, 
ever  so  little,  I'll  not  mind  this.  But,  dear  bov,  I'd  kinder 
hate  to  leave  yer,  feelin'  as  how  I'd  made  a  misflicker  of  the 
whole  business." 

"Dear  old  fellow,"  said  Wade,  laying  his  hand  wistfully 
against  the  rough,  bearded  cheek,  "no  one  could  have  done 
more  to  expiate  a  fault  which  was  no  fault.  You  have  been 
more  than  a  brother  to  me;  for  you  have  been  brother  and 
friend." 

"  Pard,  don't  say  no  more.  Just  let  me  think  o'  them 
words.  I'm  satisfied,"  and  with  closed  eyes  and  a  gentle 
smile  on  his  lips,  Yorker  lay  softly  smoothing  Wade's  hand. 
Suddenly  the  closed  eyes  opened,  and  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  fear  in  them.  The  dying  man's  ears  had  caught  a 
strange  and  ominous  sound. 

"  Ned,  old  man — look  at  the  river — quick  ;  tell  me  how  it 
stands,"  he  gasped.     Wade  moved  quickly  to  the  door. 

"  My  God,  Yorker,  it  is  up  to  the  edge  of  the  ledge.  I 
must  see  to  the  boat,"  and  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
It  was  a  terrible  scene  which  met  his  view  as  his  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  gloom.  Out  of  the  darkness  above 
sprang  great  swirling,  toiling  waves,  which  hissed  and  madly 
tossed  their  yellow  crests  as  they  rushed  by  and  were  sudden- 
ly absorbed  by  the  gloom  below.  Huge  stumps  with  wide- 
spreading  roots  plunged  heavily  on,  turning  over  and  over 
like  some  creature  of  destruction  abroad  in  the  wild  storm 
which  had  given  them  birth.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce  ' 
the  gloom,  the  tossing  surface  of  the  yellow  flood  seemed 
strewn  with  weird,  indefinable  shapes  instinct  with  savage 
life.  Black  masses  reared  majestically  above  the  seething 
waters,  and  suddenly  sank  utterly  from  view,  dragged  down  by 
unseen  mysterious  forces.  Over  all  hung  the  gloom  of  a 
starless  heaven  from  which  fell  the  rain  ceaselessly. 

The  opposite  bank  was  rather  imagined  than  seen.  As 
Wade  gazed,  awe-struck,  on  the  grand  scene  before  him,  a 
faint,  fitful  flame  gleamed  on  that  unseen  shore;  then  slowly 
expanding  to  a  broad  blaze,  cast  a  lurid  glow  across  the 
night.  Here  and  there  moving  objects  could  be  distinguished 
clustered  together.  Then  Wade  knew  that  their  peril  was 
known  to  the  miners.  The  roar  of  the  waters  deadened  all 
ordinary  sounds,  but  a  faint  cheer  told  Ned  that  he  was  seen. 
He  found  the  canoe  beating  dangerously  against  a  rock  in 
the  eddy,  and  drew  it  carefully  upon  the  ledge.  Frail  was 
the  chance  of  escape  it  offered  in  that  mad  swirl  of  water. 

He  hastened  back  to  the  cabin.  Yorker  was  resting  on 
his  elbow.     The  stamp  of  death  was  on  his  face. 

"  Yorker,  old  man,  we  must  get  out  of  this  at  once,"  said 
Wade,  hurriedly.  "  It  is  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  we 
will  get  through,  but  we  must  take  that  chance.  Can  you 
help  yourself  at  all?" 

"  Pard,  I  don't  need  to  cross  the  river — to  save  my  life. 
I'll  pass  in  my  checks  soon  now — I  feel  it  comin'  over  me. 
You  must  go  at  once.  Don't  try  to  cross  in  the  usual  way, 
or  you'll  get  swamped  sure.  Let  her  run  down  with  the  cur- 
rent, an'  perhaps  yer  can  dodge  the  logs  and  make  an  eddy 
on  the  other  side.  Hurry,  lad,  yer  haven't  a  moment  to  lose." 
"What!"  cried  Wade,  "leave  you  here  in  that  cowardly 
manner!  We  go  together  or  not  at  all."  And  he  sat  down 
doggedly  by  Yorker's  side. 

"  For  God's  sake,  pard,  don't  throw  away  your  life  in  that 
way,"  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  earnestly.  "  I'm  goin'  fast, 
an'  couldn't  make  the  riffle  any  way.  Dear  old  fellow,  do 
go.  Think  of  all  the  long  life  yet  before  you.  Don't  throw 
it  away  just  for  to  stay  with  a  played-out  old  cuss  like  me. 
Good-bye,  old  fellow,  good-bye,"  pressing  the  hand  he  held. 
Wade  bent  down  quickly  and  softly  touched  the  pleading 
lips  with  his,  and  went  out.  The  dying  eyes  followed  him 
with  a  tender,  heart-breaking  longing  in  them,  and  two  tears 
stole  down  the  wan  cheeks. 

A  shout  greeted  Wade's  appearance  upon  the  ledge,  over 
which  the  water  was  creeping  in  greedy,  snaky  waves. 

The  crowd  saw  the  canoe  pushed  into  the  river,  and  held 
its  breath  to  witness  the  fearful  embarkation.  Where  was 
the  other  partner?  What  were  they  waiting  for?  Why,  in 
God's  name,  didn't  they  hurry?  Each  moment  threatened 
destruction  to  the  frail  cabin.  The  fire  flamed  luridly.  Sud- 
denly a  groan  burst  from  the  hushed  multitude.  The  canoe 
was  seen  to  shoot  out  into  the  flood,  but  it  was  empty,  and 
the  solitary  figure  on  the  ledge  watched  it  for  an  instant, 
and  then  turned  and  walked  slowly  to  the  cabin  and  disap- 
peared. Yorker  started  and  gazed  anxiously  in  Wade's  face 
is  he  reentered. 

The  boat" —  began  he. 

-"•is  gone,"  said  Wade,  quietly  resuming  his  seat. 

Pard,  you   didn't  go  an "  and  Yorker  paused,  and 

gazed  into  his  friend's  white,  quiet  face.  Wade  laid  his 
cheek  close  to  the  rough  beard,  and  said,  softly  :  "  Dear  old 
fellow,  I  am,  oh,  so  thankful  to  be  saved  a  life-long  remorse 
and  loneliness." 

A  faint  hand-clasp  was  Yorker's  mute  reply.  The  gloom 
deepened,  the  fire  went  out  with  a  hiss,  the  rain  fell  sorrow- 
fully, and  the  dull  boom  of  the  flood  sounded  a  dirge  for  the 
'riends,  who,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  awaited  death. 
The  catastrophe  to  the  canoe  had  roused  the  assembled 
iners  to  renewed  efforts  for  rescuing  the  imperiled  men. 
Heavier  boats  and  ropes  had  been  sent  for.  Many  methods 
had  been  discussed  and  abandoned.  Each  moment  was 
precious  now.  One  inexplicable  problem  was  the  theme  of 
every  tongue  :  the  strange  inactivity  of  the  occupants  of  the 
cabin.     It  was  destined  soon  to  be  solved. 

A  daring  attempt  to  cross  the  river  above  the  bar,  attain 
the  cliff  which  overhung  the  cabin,  and  by  means  of  ropes 
'  'wered  from  thence  to  rescue  the  men,  was  about  to  be 
ade. 

The  rescuing  party  were  on  the  point  of  starting.  Grim 
farewells  were  being  said  during  the  last  hurried  prepara- 
tions. The  fire  had  died  down,  and  a  heavy  shadow  con- 
cealed the  ledge.  A  dull  thud,  followed  by  a  rending  and 
crashing,  came  shudderingly  out  of  the  darkness.  A  great 
hush  fell  on  the  crowd.  The  fire  blazed  once  more  luridly. 
The  yellow  flood  dashed  against  the  base  of  the  cliff  un- 
checked.  The  ledge  was  empty. 
October„i882.  Harry  Wf  Leavens. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  European  pilgrim  could  be 
instantly  known  by  the  cut  of  her  clothes;  but  these  delight- 
ful ear-marks  can  be  no  longer  monopolized  by  ladies  who 
have  crossed  the  raging  main  to  secure  them.  The  stay- 
at-home  wears  as  chic  a  toilet,  though  she  pays  double  what 
it  would  cost  abroad.  The  distinction  is  felt  in  the  pocket; 
but  it  is  not  observed  in  the  street. 


This  is  the  sort  of  costume  a  young  woman  wears  in 
France  when  she  pays  afternoon  visits  to  the  country  :  The 
color  is  blue,  in  four  shades,  none  of  which  are  bright,  and 
the  short,  round  skirt  is  trimmed  with  fifteen  narrow  frills, 
each  frill  being  one  of  the  four  shades.  The  bodice  is  dark 
at  the  shoulders  and  waist  ;  the  sash  tied  at  the  back  is  of 
wide  silk  ribbon,  with  shaded  stripes,  in  which  the  four  tints 
are  reproduced.  Mademoiselle  also  wears  a  Spanish  toque, 
with  a  bouquet  of  roses  at  one  side,  and  a  blonde  mantilla 
tied  on  the  bosom  and  carried  to  the  back,  where  it  is  again 
knotted. 


That  loveliest  of  laces,  valenciennes,  is  coming  in  again 
for  evening  wear.  Imitation  can  not  reach  these  new  de- 
signs for  flouncings,  one  of  which  is  of  curled  feathers  inter- 
twined and  crossing  each  other,  and  another,  as  artistic, 
of  a  series  of  shells  forming  the  border  of  the  flounce.  Seen 
among  new  fancy  laces  is  a  treatment  of  raised  flowers — a 
species  of  applique" — which  is  very  rich  and  novel.  A  fine 
piece  of  oriental  lace  has  large  raised  harebells  scattered 
over  it ;  and  another  pattern,  shaped  into  a  grand  Veronese 
collar,  is  sprinkled  with  roses  and  tiny  leaflets. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


A  lady  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  is  said  to  have  worn  a 
pair  of  shoes  that  cost  thirty-nine  dollars.  Her  stockings 
cost  ninety  dollars.  They  were  black  silk,  and  midway  be- 
tween ankle  and  knee  was  a  green  tree  embroidered  in 
silk,  and  resting  on  the  branches  of  the  tree  were  bright- 
plumaged  birds,  some  in  the  act  of  flying.  On  the  "  bulge  " 
or  largest  part  of  the  stocking  was  a  huntsman,  clad  in  red 
shirt  and  trousers,  taking  aim  at  the  birds  in  the  tree.  Upon 
the  instep  was  the  monogram  of  the  lady  wrought  in  gold 
letters.  Between  the  knee  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stock- 
ing were  eighteen  narrow  bands  of  many  varying  hues. 


Strange  are  the  vagaries  of  fashion !  Among  the  latest 
of  its  freaks  is  said  to  be  the  introduction  of  "prayer  rugs," 
to  be  used  by  fashionable  ladies.  They  have  come  from  the 
misty  East,  along  with  Japanese  goods,  hashish,  attar  of 
roses,  and  other  delectable  things,  and  the  aroma  of  "  Araby 
the  Blest"  is  supposed  to  cling  to  them,  even  when  they  are 
bought  from  an  Irish  Turk  on  Broadway.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  being  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Mohammedans, 
are  usually  about  three  by  four  feet  in  size,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  design,  which  always  represents  some 
large  figure  at  one  end,  and  is  pointed  at  the  other.  Places 
are  indicated  for  the  hands  and  knees.  Devout  women  pro- 
cure the  real  things  from  an  importer,  and,  without  facing 
Mecca,  bumping  their  heads  on  the  floor,  or  removing  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  like  the  sons  of  the  Prophet,  still  actu- 
ally do  use  them  to  kneel  on  while  praying.  They  are  said 
to  be  a  great  comfort. 


No  one  who  visited  Newport  this  season,  says  the  New 
York  TzmeSj  after  a  few  years'  absence,  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  astonishing  wave  of  luxury  which  has  rolled 
over  that  abode  of  American  fashion.  This  season  there 
were  probably  thirty  people  who  had  cooks  at  salaries  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  whose  month- 
ly expenses  for  living  were  not  less  than  five  and  six  thou- 
sand dollars.  Many  of  these  families  have  altogether  twenty 
servants,  of  whom  half  are  men,  several  being  in  livery ;  in 
fact,  the  town  is  alive  with  smart  grooms  in  buckskin  and 
top-boots.  And  yet  it  is  not  long  ago  that  a  lady  was  almost 
mobbed  in  New  York  for  riding  with  a  groom  similarly 
equipped  behind  her.  And  even  ten 'years  ago  very  few 
owners  of  carriages  ventured  on  anything  in  the  way  of  liv- 
ery beyond  trousers  of  what  was  deemed  a  "horsey"  hue, 
and  a  bit  of  velvet  ribbon — a  remarkably  stupid  and  inap- 
propriate piece  of  ornamentation,  by  the  way — around  their 
servants'  hats,  while  there  certainly  were  not  five  people  who 
drove  with  two  servants  on  the  box. 


The  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following  regarding  gen- 
tlemen's fashions  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter:  In  silk 
hats,  the  bell-crown  is  worn  in  two  heights,  both  lower  than 
last  season,  and  with  heavy,  rolling  brim.  In  evening  dress 
suits,  the  swallow-tail  coat  is  made  from  black  West  of  Eng- 
land cloth,  or  fine  Wales  worsteds.  The  collar  and  lapels 
are  cut  narrower ;  the  roll  is  not  quite  so  extended  ;  the 
skirt  a  little  shorter.  Both  shawl  and  notched  collars  are 
worn  and  silk  facings  are  decidedly  the  choice.  The  vests 
are  cut  to  button  four  buttons,  with  rolling  collars.  For 
demi-dress  suits  the  double-breasted  frock-coat,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Prince  Albert,  is  used  in  making  morn- 
ing calls,  promenading,  and,  in  some  cases,  at  weddings, 
especially  when  the  bride  is  dressed  in  traveling  costume. 
Very  many  stylish  young  men  wear  colored  worsteds  made 
into  double-breasted  frock-coats.  The  colors  most  in  de- 
mand are  browns,  grays,  and  olives.     Under  the  head  of 

alking-coat  suits  come  the  single-breasted  cutaway  coats, 
one,  three,  four,  and  five  buttons.  The  waist  remains  about 
the  same  length,  but  the  skirts  are  longer  than  last  season. 
Business  suits  are  also  made  with  the  above-mentioned  form 
of  coats,  but  the  single-breasted  sacque-coat  is  the  most  uni- 
versally worn.  All  coats  outline  the  figure  closely  at  the 
back,  especially  those  intended  for  full  and  half-dress.  The 
number  of  buttons  is  limited  to  four  on  most  coats.  Trousers 
continue  to  be  cut  nearly  skin  tight,  with  a  tendency  to  a 
slight  increase  in  size  at  no  distant  day.  Vests  are  cut 
straight  across  at  the  bottom,  quite  short,  single-breasted, 
and  buttoned  up  high,  without  collar,  or  with  a  small  rolling 
collar.  In  overcoats  the  single  and  double-breasted  over- 
sacque,  and  also  single  and  double-breasted  surtouts  will  be 
worn.  The  coat  most  generally  worn  will  be  the  single- 
breasted  sacque.  The  single-breasted  surtout,  with  very 
long  skirt,  will  take  the  place  o!  the  ulster  to  a  great  degree. 


A  Good  Little  Boy. 

Charles  was  a  little  boy  who  loved  his  Mother  dearly,  and 
whenever  she  told  him  anything  he  was  very  careful  to 
Obey. 

One  day  in  the  Spring,  when  the  birds  were  singing  and 
the  buds  on  the  apple-trees  were  almost  ready  to  burst  into 
beautiful  white  blossoms,  Charles  asked  his  mother  for  Ten 
Cents  to  buy  Marbles,  for  the  ground  was  getting  dry,  and 
the  other  boys  were  beginning  to  enjoy  their  favorite  Sport. 
"  You  can  have  the  money,  my  son,"  said  the  Mother,  "but 
you  must  promise  me  not  to  play  for  Keeps,  and  every  night 
that  you  can  come  home  and  tell  me  truthfully  that  you  have 
not  disobeyed  your  Mamma,  I  will  give  you  a  Large  Red 
Apple."  And  then  she  kissed  him  Fondly,  and  he  went  gayly 
away  to  School. 

But  before  Charles  had  gone  very  far  be  met  Thomas 
Tough,  who  was  a  Bad  boy.  Charles  told  Thomas  about 
the  Ten  Cents  that  his  Mother  had  given  him  to  buy  Mar- 
bles with,  and  also  told  him  that  he  could  not  play  for  Keeps 
unless  he  was  willing  to  go  without  the  Red  Apple. 

When  Thomas  heard  this  he  said  :  "Give  me  the  Marbles 
that  you  are  going  to  buy,  and  I  will  play  with  them  for 
Keeps,  and  after  School  is  out  we  will  Divide  what  I  have 
won,  for  I  am  a  Superior  Player.  Then  you  can  truthfully 
tell  your  Mother  that  you  have  not  been  playing  for  Keeps, 
and  will  receive  the  Red  Apple." 

So  Charles  gave  his  Marbles  to  Thomas,  and  after  School 
was  out  asked  him  how  many  Marbles  he  had  Won. 

"  I  did  not  Win,"  replied  Thomas  ;  "  I  struck  a  Hard 
Crowd,  and  lost." 

Then  Charles  was  sad,  for  he  was  a  pretty  Tight-Fisted  lit- 
tle boy,  and  began  to  Cry.  But  presently  he  said  to  Thomas  : 
"  You  are  a  naughty  boy,  and  I  hate  you  Very  Much." 

And  then  Thomas  hit  Charles  in  the  Nose,  and  threw  him 
down  in  the  Dirt,  making  his  new  panties  look  very  bad 
indeed. 

So  when  Charles  reached  home  he  told  his  Papa  all  about 
his  troubles.  When  he  had  finished,  his  Papa  said  to  him: 
"You  don't  know  as  much  as  Thompson's  Colt,  and  I  am 
going  to  take  a  Crack  at  you  myself." 

Then  he  gave  Charles  a  good  Licking,  and  sent  him  to 
bed  without  any  Supper.  And  when  Charles  had  lain  on  his 
Stomach  for  a  while,  because  he  felt  more  Comfortable  that 
way,  he  said  to  himself :  "  No  more  Blind   Pools  for  me." 

Do  you  not  think  he  had  a  Great  Head,  children  ?  I  do. 
— From  ''''Tales  for  the  Toddlers"  by  Joseph  Medill  hi  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The  Trotting-Horse  Reporter. 

"Want  an  obituary?" 

A  rather  short  man,  whose  naturally  cheerful  face  wore  a 
look  of  studied  grief  that  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the  ruddy 
glow  of  his  cheeks,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Has  another  old  citizen  passed  away?"  inquired  the 
horse  reporter.  "  I  never  knew  one  of  them  to  die,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  but  every  little  while  a  passing  away  occurs." 

"  The  deceased,"  said  the  man  in  the  doorway,  "  was  cer- 
tainly an  old  resident ;  and  I  may  say  for  purity  of" 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  interrupted  the 
horse  reporter.  "  You  were  about  to  remark  that,  'for  purity 
of  purpose,  strict  fidelity  to  the  principles  that  ever  guide 
the  man  of  honor  and  probity  in  dealing  with  his  fellow-men, 
our  friend,  whose  loss  we  mourn,  stood  preeminent  among 
his  business  associates.'     Isn't  that  it?" 

"That  is  certainly  the  tenor  of  what  I  had  in  mind;  but 
there  are  other  things  to  be  said.     He  was  an  aff " 

"  You  bet  he  was,"  said  the  horse  reporter.  "  I  know  all 
about  that,  too.  '  He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  kind 
parent,  and  nowhere  will  his  loss  be  more  keenly  felt  than 
within  that  hallowed  spot  where  human  love  is  ever  strong- 
est, human  sorrow  ever  the  most  poignant — the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  domestic  circle.'     Isn't  that  it  ?" 

"Well,  I  certainly  did  intend  to  say  something  like  that," 
replied  the  short  man ;  "  but  that  wasn't  all.   In  the  hum  " 

"  That's  right,"  again  interrupted  the  friend  of  Maud  S. 
"cIn  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  our  friend  who  is  now  no 
more  was  often  found  giving  freely  of  the  means  with  which 
a  kind  Providence  had  endowed  him,  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  whom  misfortune  had  ever  held  within  its  iron 
grip.'     Doesn't  that  cover  what  you  were  going  to  tell  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  short  man,  "that's  something  like  it.  But 
now  that  Death" 

" You're  right  again.  'But  now  that  Death  has  stilled 
with  his  icy  breath  the  heart  that  such  a  little  time  ago  was 
pulsating  in  the  vigor  of  healthful  manhood,  and  laid  prone 
beneath  his  silent  but  irresistible  blow  the  rugged  form  that 
had  withstood  so  bravely  the  assaults  of  time,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  us  but  a  pallid  tenement  of  clay — frail  emblem  of 
the  proud  structure  so  instinct  with  life — teaching  to  all  of 
us,  with  mournful  directness,  the  sad  lesson  that  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  Milwaukee — no,  in  death,  I  mean — and  that 
this  sad  event  should  impress  upon  us  all  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  to  meet,  with  a  clear  conscience,  the  sum- 
mons that  calls  us  away  from  a  life  of  turmoil  and  trouble, 
to  one  where  white-robed  Peace  stretches  forth  her  broad 
wings,  where  sorrow  and  strife  are  unknown,  and  where  our 
departed  brother  now  awaits  our  coming.'  How  does  that 
size  up  with  what  you  were  about  to  remark  ?" 

"  Why,  that's  it  exactly,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  sunny 
smile.     "You've  got  it  down  pretty  fine,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"I  should  surmise  that  I  had,"  replied  the  horse  reporter. 
"  I  dropped  on  to  this  obituary  racket  early  in  the  action,  and 
if  anybtjdy  can  ring  one  in  on  me  he  can  have  the  bun." 

"I  guess  I  won't  print  the  obituary,"  said  the  visitor.  "  The 
deceased  was  only  a  New  Jersey  man,  any  how,  and  they 
say  he  never  more  than  half  provided  for  his  family,  and 
went  to  lodge  about  five  nights  in  the  week.  Some  say  he 
removed  to  this  State  from  the  penitentiary,  but  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that.  He's  dead,  any  how,  and  dead  men 
can't  do  anybody  much  good,  can  they?" 

"  Not  a  great  deal,"  replied  the  horse  reporter. 

"  Well,  so  long,"  said  the  short  man. 

"  Bon  jour,"  responded  the  horse  reporter.     "  I  don 
what  bon  jour  is,  but   I   heard  the  literary  editor  sh 
other  day,  and  he's  far  too  fly  to  make  any  mistake."- 
cavo  Tribune. 
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A  few  months  ago  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  was  shipped 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  via  St.  Louis  and  New 
.  Orleans,  to  Liverpool.  We  are  not  advised  of  the  charges 
for  the  conveying  of  wheat,  nor  are  we  able  to  state  the  proba- 
ble tariff  that  will  be  placed  upon  wheat  transported  by  rail 
from  California  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  ships  to 
England.  But  this  fact  should  challenge  the  attention  of 
all  wheat-growers  in  this  State:  viz.,  before  the  road  was 
built  seventeen  dollars  a  ton  was  charged  for  wheat  from  San 
Francisco  to  Liverpool.  Wheat  is  now  carried  for  nine 
dollars  per  ton,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  southern 
road  is  completed  and  in  working  operation,  from  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  to  some  convenient  shipping  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  freight,  per  ton,  of  wheat  will  be  re- 
duced to  seven  dollars.  This  fact  is  one  that  ought  to  im- 
press every  farmer  in  California,  and  is  an  answer,  complete 
and  satisfactory,  to  very  much  of  the  misrepresentation  that 
politicians  are  now  indulging  in  with  reference  to  the  man- 
agement of  railroads.  To  the  freight- charges  by  sea,  each 
farmer  was  compelled  to  add  the  amount  that  was  chargeable 
against  his  crop  for  moving  it  by  rail  or  other  mode  of  trans- 
portation from  his  farm  to  San  Francisco.  When  the  South- 
ern Pacific  road  is  built  and  fully  equipped ;  when  it  shall 
have  secured  its  own  docks,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  ele- 
vators at  some  convenient  Gulf  harbor;  and  when  it  shall 
have  made  its  final  arrangement  for  a  fleet  of  wheat- carrying 
ships  from  that  port  to  Liverpool,  Bremen,  Havre,  or  else- 
where in  Europe — the]  wheat-grower  will  have  secured  for 
himself  a  system  of  transportation  that  will  give  him  the 
very  best  of  carrying  facilities  for  his  crops,  and  he  will  have 
it  transported  at  the  very  minimum  of  cost.  When  this 
work — one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  railroad  enter- 
prises as  yet  undertaken  upon  the  continent — shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  rail  comes  into  active  and  practical  competi- 
tion with  the  sea,  it  will  produce  a  revolution  in  the  State. 
Not  only  the  wheat-raiser,  but  the  wine-producer,  the  wool, 
fruit,  and  honey-growers,  and  every  one  of  all  our  industrious 
producers  of  any  article  for  shipment,  will  feel  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  only  possible  competition  that  could  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  Not  only  will  their  productions  be  cheaply 
transported,  but  the  market  will  be  brought  to  their  barn- 
doors. The  small  farmer  will  find  a  home  market  which 
ill  give  him  a  price  for  every  salable  thing  grown.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  scheme  of  carrying  outward  freights  to  Europe, 
it  is  proposed  by  the  managers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  to  so  build  their  ships  that  the  fleet  carrying 


ranged  that  they  will  accommodate  immigrants  on  their  re- 
turn, thus  affording  the  most  speedy,  safe,  and  economical 
mode  of  direct  European  immigration.  The  difficulty  of  our 
immigration  problem  heretofore  has  been  the  fact  that  im- 
migrants landing  at  Castle  Garden  have  been  induced  at 
every  step  of  their  westward  passage  to  stop  short  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  great  interior  west  presented  its  broad  and 
fertile  lands  as  inducements  for  homes.  The  immigrant 
agent  besets  him  at  every  step.  The  Eastern  railroads  are 
interested  that  he  shall  stop  along  their  lines.  The  Union 
Pacific  was  directly  interested  in  the  settlement  of  a  vast 
country  tributary  to  them,  so  that  every  possible  hinderance 
was  placed  in  the  way  of  the  immigrant  destined  to  Califor- 
nia. At  every  junction  along  the  LTnion  Pacific  road,  an 
agent  stood  ready  to  offer  cheap  lands  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  make  their  homes  before  seeing  our  State ;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  our  border,  the  Oregon  land-owner  was 
ready  to  switch  them  northward  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Willamette,  or  the  attractive  lands  of  Washington  Territory. 
When  this  new  arrangement  is  perfected,  such  cheap  through 
fares  will  be  offered  as  will  give  every  immigrant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  character  of  our  State  before  he  is  compelled, 
for  want  of  funds  to  pay  excessive  railroad  charges,  to  stop 
short  of  his  destination.  We  may  not  fear  that  the  attrac- 
tive lands  of  Texas,  or  the  dry  plains  of  New  Mexico,  or  the 
deserts  of  New  Mexico,  will  come  into  serious  competitive 
rivalry  with  our  equable  climate,  lovely  valleys,  and  broad 
productive  foot-hill  lands.  And  will  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  managers  do  this  thing?  When  completed,  will 
not  some  greed  of  gain  or  some  combination  suggestive  of 
avarice  come  in  between  the  people  and  their  good  inten- 
tions ?  We  answer  with  confidence  that  no  such  thing  will 
happen.  This  confidence  is  begotten  of  no  confidence  in 
railroad  builders.  We  speak  from  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  their  intentions.  We  rely  upon  no  promises.  We  put 
faith  in  no  moral  qualities.  We  simply  declare  our  belief 
that  these  people  will  carry  cheap  freights  and  bring  immi- 
grants on  easy  terms,  because  it  is  to  their  interest  so  to  do. 
These  men  are  human,  like  ourselves,  just  as  honest  and 
no  more  honest  than  other  men,  and,  in  the  nature  of  thingsj 
they  will  take  that  course  that  is  best  for  them,  and  in  this 
particular  it  is  best  for  them  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  the 
producers  and  best  for  the  land-owners  of  the  State.  They 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  lowest  possible 
rate  to  secure  the  carrying  trade,  and  then  reach  out  to  get 
all  they  can.  They  will  extend  branches,  side-roads,  and 
feeders,  in  order  that  they  may  stretch  their  tentacles  to  the 
remotest  valley  and  most  inaccessible  hill-side  of  our  State 
for  business.  They  own  a  large  area  of  land — millions  of 
acres.  These  lands  are  now  worthless  to  them,  because  un- 
occupied and  unused.  Every  acre,  or  every  farm  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  to  which  the  corporation  can  bring  an 
industrious  family,  is  to  it  a  source  of  profit.  The  price  ob- 
tained for  the  land,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  an  immigrant 
family  to  it,  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  ulti- 
mate profit  that  shall  come  from  transporting  the  produc- 
tions of  this  family  to  market.  There  is  no  institution  or 
industry  in  this  State  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  its  general  prosperity,  as  the  transportation 
interests. 


We  heard  a  mole-headed  politician  declare  the  other  day 
that  the  railroad  people  desired  to  destroy  the  navigation  of 
the  Sacramento  River,  in  order  that  the  railroads  might 
carry  the  productions  of  that  valley.  Governor  Stanford 
would  be  an  idiot  if  he  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  where 
sufficient  miners'  debris  is  poured  into  the  Sacramento  Riv- 
er's channel  to  destroy  its  navigation,  the  overflowing  waters 
will  inundate  and  destroy  the  valley  itself.  Its  agricultural 
productiveness  would  be  ruined,  and  this  great,  rich  valley, 
that  holds  a  relation  to  this  State  similar  to  that  which  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  holds  to  Egypt,  would  be  so  utterly 
destroyed  that  there  would  be  no  produce  to  transport  and 
no  passengers  to  carry.  The  railroad  interests  are  in  this 
respect  identical  with  the  valley  farmer's.  When  the  gravel- 
sluicer  shall,  by  the  pursuit  ^©f  his  destructive,  and,  because 
destructive,  illegal  industry,  have  destroyed  the  homes  and 
farms  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  he  will  at  the  same  time 
have  struck  a  blow  at  any  railroads  which  shall  traverse  the 
section  of  country  injured.  There  are  no  two  interests  so 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other  as  agriculture  and 
transportation,  and  this  sli-'.ons  business  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  this  interdependence.  It  is  the  interest  of 
farmers  to  have  their  productions  cheaply  carried,  and  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  carry  them  so  cheaply  and  so 
safely  that  they  will  increase.  This  is  made  evident  by  the 
past  history  of  freights  in  this  State.  Governor  Stanford,  in 
his  open  letter,  said  :  "  The  law  under  which  most  of  the 
railroad  corporations  of  this  State  were  organized,  fixed  the 
maximum  rate  for  freight  at  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
for  all  classes.  Therefore,  under  the  law,  a  possible  average 
of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile  might  have  been  charged, 
but  the  actual  average  rate  obtained  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  during  the  year  1SS1   was  less  than  2.2  cents  per 


ton  per  mile,  or  a  little  less  than  one  seventh  of  the  possible 
outbound  cargoeSjOf  wheat^and  farrn,produce  will  be  so  ar-  '  average  obtainable  under  the  law,  and  this  without  compul- 


sion other  than  that  demanded  or  suggested  by  the  laws  of 
business.     These  laws  are  the  only  certain,  just,  and  legiti- 
mate regulators,  and  under  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
products  of  the  country  are  moved  at  rates  below  the  average 
cost  of  movement.     Wheat  will  probably  be  moved  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half 
cent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  at  one-fifth  of  the  average  charge 
for  the  movement  of  freight  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
during  1881.     The  railroad  finds  its  reward  for  the  minimum 
rates  of  freight  in  the  general  development  of  the  country 
and  the  stimulus  given  to  production,  and  after  paying  the 
direct   expenses  consequent  upon  the  movement  of  these 
minimum  freights,  there  may  be  a  small  balance  still  to  go 
toward  paying  the  fixed  expenses  and  the  general  cost  of 
maintenance.     And  to  that  extent,  these  low-priced  com- 
modities contribute  a  share  of  support  toward  a  means  of 
transportation  that  is  of  general  benefit  to  every  community.' 
That  classification  of  merchandise  is  necessary,  no  intelli- 
gent person  doubts.     The  burdens  of  transportation  are  to 
be  imposed  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticles transported.     Each  article,  as  nearly  as  possible,  pays 
an  equal  percentage  on  its  own  value.     This  rule  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer.     Wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains, 
hops,  broom-corn,  and  other  productions  that  are  heavy  or 
bulky,  must  be  classified  in  the  freight  schedule  somewhat  in 
reference  to  their  value  in  the  markets  to  which  they  are 
destined.     If  goods  were  transported  solely  with  reference 
to  their  weight  and  their  measurement,  and  with  equal  mile- 
age, and  could  not  be  carried  for  long  distances  under  cer- 
tain conditions  at  the  same  or  for  less  rates  than  charged  for 
shorter  distances,  the  farming  community  would  be  the  one 
to  suffer.     No  sensible  man  would  claim  for  a  hundred-pound 
gold  brick,  worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  that  it  should  be 
carried  for  the  same  charge  that  a  hundred-pound  sack  of 
wheat  should  pay,  worth  two  dollars,  or  that  a  bale  of  silks 
should  pay  no  more  than  a  bale  of  gunny-sacks  of  the  same 
weight  or  dimensions.     The  value  of  the  service  is  greater  in 
transporting  gold  or  silk  than  wheat   or  gunny-bags    and 
hence  the  propriety  of  their  greater  charge,  and  this  entirely 
independent  of  the  items  of  insurance,  extra  care,  etc.     The 
larger  tariff  placed  upon  the  more  costly  articles  enables  the 
railroads  to  grade  down  the  charges  upon  less  valuable  com- 
modities below  the  average  cost  of  transportation,  and  this 
is  where  the  principle  aids  the  farmer.     He  pays  an  addi- 
tional price  because  of  freight  charges  upon  the  luxuries  he 
consumes.     He  pays  for  his  groceries,  clothing,  dry  goods 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  for  all  goods  purchased  at  the  country 
store  a  small  additional  price  ;  but  in  turn  he  has  his  prod- 
uce— which  is  all  bulky,  heavy,  and  of  lesser  value — trans- 
ported at  the  minimum  price.     He  pays  the  maximum  for 
the  imported  pounds  he  is  compelled  to  buy ;  he  pays  the  min- 
imum for  the  exported  tons  he  sells.     Governor  Stanford  has 
so  well  stated  this  that  we  again  quote  from  his  open  letter: 
"  To  fully  illustrate  the  value  to  staple  articles  of  produc- 
tion of  this  principle  of  classification,  suppose  four  persons, 
desiring  to  construct  a  means  of  transportation  from  a  com- 
mon point  to  a  common  point,  to  be  possessed  of  commodi- 
ties related  to  each  other  in  value,  as  iron,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold.     Now,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  means  of 
transportation  is  common,  and  that  the  value  of  these  arti- 
cles is  to  reside  in  their  destination.     The  transportation  of 
iron  could  not  confer  as   much  value  upon  that  commodity 
as  the  transportation  of  copper.     Again,  the  transportation 
of  copper  could  not  confer  as  much  value  upon  the  article 
transported  as  the  transportation  of  silver,  and  this  again  as 
the  transportation  of  gold.     It   follows,   therefore,  that  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  transportation  of  gold — 
the  most  costly  article  used  in  this  illustration — will  be  as 
much  greater  than  the  transportation  of  iron  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  two  articles  brought  into  compari- 
son at  their  market  point.     To  charge  the  iron  with  a  rate  of 
transportation  equal   to  that   charged   the  gold,  when   the 
value  of  the  service  in  transporting  the  gold  is  many  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  that   rendered  in  transporting  the 
iron,  would  be  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  iron  and 
in  favor  of  the  gold.     The  principle,  then,  carried  into  prac- 
tical commerce,  is  that  a' high  rate  is  placed  upon  costly  arti- 
cles, and  a  low  rate  upon  cheap  articles,  for  mutual  benefit 
and  a  just  distribution  of  burdens."    That  freights  are  carried 
for  longer  distances — as,  for  instances,  to  terminal  points — 
for  less  or  at  the  same  rates  charged  for  shorter  distances, 
Governor  Stanford  admits,  and  justifies  by  the  following  ar- 
gument :  "Take  the  wheat  of  the  country,  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento,  Stockton,  Red  Bluff,  Bakersfield,   and 
Los  Angeles  as  shipping  points,  and  New  Orleans  as  the  ob- 
jective point.     And  here  come  in   the  three  factors  which 
limit  and  fix  the  price  that  the  railroad  company  shall  charge 
for  transportation.     The  first  is  development,  which  applies 
most  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  most  remote  place,  Red 
Bluff;  second,  the  value  of  the  commodity  at  New  Orleans 
or  its  ultimate  point  of  destination,  say  Liverpool  ;  and  last, 
competition.     San  Francisco  is  the  chief  competitive  point, 
with  four  hundred  and   eighty-one   miles  of  transportation 
more  than  from   Los  Angeles.     Sacramento,  fifty  miles  far- 
ther from  the  point   o*f  destination   than    Sio.kton,  has  as 
good  facilities  for  reaching  San  Francisco,  the  great  compet- 
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itive  point,  as  Stockton  has,  and  will  not  pay  the  carrier'any 
greater  price  than  the  latter  pays,  for  the  reason  that  the 
competing  advantages  are  about  equal.  At  Red  Bluff  the 
question  of  development  appears  more  strongly  than  at 
either  of  the  other  points,  and  yet  feels  the  influence  of  both 
of  the  other  factors.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is 
also  true  as  relates  to  the  import  commerce  to  be  carried  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  export  commerce  which 
will  find  its  outlet  at  the  Gulf  ports  will  be  supplemented  by 
an  import  commerce,  and  this  must  necessarily,  by  the  same 
law  of  competition,  be  carried  to  San  Francisco  at  as  low 
rates  as  will  be  charged  for  like  carriage  to  Los  Angeles. 
Now,  the  railroad  practically  has  but  little  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, outside  of  those  considerations  which  fix  the  price  that 
it  shall  receive.  And  here  let  me  say  that  whenever  the  rail- 
road accepts  less  than  the  maximum  allowed  by  law,  it  is  be- 
cause of  considerations  or  circumstances  that  it  can  not  con- 
trol, but  which  in  themselves  fix  the  price  which  becomes  an 
established  rate.  This  fact  should  receive  due  consideration. 
Now,  it  will  be  seen  that,  controlled  by  these  circumstances, 
an  equal  mileage  theory  would  not  apply  at  all,  and  nothing 
can  regulate  it  excepting  business  laws,  unless  you  deny  to 
the  shipper  the  right  of  competition,  and  regulate  him  in  his 
routes  and  prices.  An  attempt  to  regulate  the  carrier  with- 
out regulating  the  shipper  will  always  be  a  failure  ;  and 
again  I  may  say  that  the  only  regulation  possible  is  such  as 
business  principles  or  the  laws  of  business  permit.  When 
the  railroad  accepts  less  for  the  longer  than  for  the  shorter 
distance,  it  is  because  circumstances  compel  it,  and  not  from 
choice.  Railroads  are  no  more  desirous  of  working  for 
nothing  than  other  enterprises  or  interests  ;  and  it  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  voluntarily  carry 
for  the  longer  distance  at  the  same  or  less  rate  than  for 
the  shorter,  when  they  could  obtain  more,  as  to  suppose  that 
the  laborer  would  work  a  day  and  a  half  for  the  same  price 
that  he  would  for  one  day.  The  people  are  not  charged 
more  for  the  shorter  distance,  but  the  railroads  are  com- 
pelled to  take  less  for  the  longer  distance,  for  certain  causes 
over  which  they  have  no  control — viz.,  competition,  or  the 
relative  values  of  the  commodities  moved." 


If  of  late  we  have  written  somewhat  voluminously  upon 
the  subject  of  railroads,  it  is  because  the  matter  has  been 
thrust  upon  us.  The  Republican  Convention  placed  the 
issue  improperly  in  its  platform.  It  embodies  a  false  and 
cowardly  declaration  against  what  we  think  is  the  most  im- 
portant interest  in  California.  We  are  the  friends  of  railroads 
and  railroad  men,  as  we  are  the  friends  of  everything  that 
advances  the  best  interest  of  the  State,  and  of  every  man  of 
enterprise  who,  by  his  brains,  his  wealth,  and  his  energy, 
contributes  to  promote  its  progress.  We  hate  a  demagogue, 
and  feel  for  him  an  instinctive  contempt.  We  love  the 
people,  but  despise  the  mob.  We  regard  the  man  who  toils 
upon  his  own  acres,  and  we  spit  upon  the  politician  who  en- 
deavors to  deceive  him,  or  who  appeals  to  his  prejudice  and 
his  lack  of  information  to  mislead  him.  The  railroads  of 
California  have  done  everything  for  the  State,  and  by  the 
State  we  mean  the  industrious  working-men  who  own  it. 
This  false  clamor  against  railroads  is  the  result  of  machine 
politics,  corrupt  bosses,  blackmailing  newspapers,  cowardice, 
and  crime.  It  comes  from  selfish,  ambitious,  gabby  dema- 
gogues, who  think  to  crawl  into  office  by  misrepresentations 
and  lies  against  the  leading  business  of  the  State.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  agricultural  interest  should  be 
in  friendly  cooperation  with  the  transportation  interest.  To 
this  end  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  their  mutual  interests  and  dependencies,  and 
nothing  will  so  largely  contribute  to  this  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  by  the  farmers  of  the  business  principles  that 
must  govern  the  railroad  corporations  in  their  relation  to  the 
producers.  Railroads  are  interested  in  increasing  to  their 
fullest  development  the  productive  capacity  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  State.  They  are  interested  in  giving  to  all  the  farm- 
ing lands  in  California  the  largest  value.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  subdividing  lands  into  small  farms.  Anything  that 
is  calculated  to  injuriously  affect  the  farming  community 
directly  affects  the  railroad  interests,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
controversy  between  the  gravel-miners  and  the  valley  farm- 
ers. The  owners  of  the  Oregon  branch  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  are  as  directly  interested  in  arresting  this  gravel- 
sluicing  outrage  as  the  man  who  is  compelled  to  stand  by 
and  see  his  farm,  and  orchard,  and  home  ruined  by  the 
spoiler.  The  same  mob  of  Sand-lot  party  tricksters  and 
New  Constitution  makers,  that  had  the  hardy  impudence  to 
attempt  to  place  the  control  of  railroads  and  the  regulation 
of  fares  and  freights  in  the  hands  of  three  irresponsible  party 
politicians,  had  not  a  single  line  in  the  organic  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  valley  farmers.  The  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties,  that  rivaled  each  other  in  their  zeal  to  confis- 
cate railroad  property,  were  too  cowardly  to  utter  one  word 
in  defense  of  the  farmer's  home,  threatened  by  destruction 
from  the  gravel-sluicer.  Mr.  Estee,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, after  bargainings  for  the  elimination  of  a  resolution 
from  the  platform  that  looked  to  the  recognition  of  an  anti- 
debris  principle,  has  the  criminal  audacity  to  make  a  secret 
bargain  with  the  miners,  and  the  cheek  to  attempt  to  assert 


before  the  northern  farmers  that  he  has  not  entered  into 
such  a  criminal  compact.  Mr.  Estee  is  now  upon  the  stump 
appealing  for  the  destruction  of  two  great  interests,  the  two 
leading  industries  of  the  State — railroads  and  farms;  and, 
with  the  adroitness  that  always  characterizes  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  unprincipled  politician,  he  is  endeavoring  to  make 
the  farmer  believe  that  the  railroad  corporations  are  inimi- 
cal to  his  interests.  This  brilliant  political  meteor  flames 
along  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
with  his  lambent  tail  all  glowing  with  indignation  against 
the  railroads  because  of  their  tyranny  and  oppression  to  the 
persecuted  farmers  of  Mussel  Slough,  in  eloquent  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  merchants  of  San  Francisco  who  are  com- 
pelled to  make  special  contracts,  and  in  denunciation  of 
corporations  whose  slave,  hireling,  born  thrall,  and  paid  chat- 
tel he  was  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Mr.  Estee  has 
no  word  of  sympathy  for  those  farmers  who  are  being  buried 
alive  by  the  greed,  avarice,  and  illegal  spoliations  of  dishon- 
est mining.  Mr.  Estee  is  a  conscienceless  demagogue.  He 
thinks  to  impose  himself  upon  the  people.  Obtaining  his 
nomination  by  fraud  and  violence,  in  manipulating  the  vilest 
machine  that  has  ever  obtained  control  in  the  politics  of  this 
city,  trusting  the  management  of  his  candidacy  to  the  in- 
trigues of  three  Irish  bosses,  he  now  trusts  to  his  own  flip- 
pant mendacity  and  brazen  cheek  to  so  misrepresent  the 
true  issues  of  the  campaign  that  he  shall  slip  into  office  dis- 
guised as  a  Republican.  It  is  industriously  whispered  in 
this  city  that  Estee  is  making  immense  headway  in  his  cam- 
paign in  the  country  by  capturing  the  religious  men  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South  on  his  views  concerning  the  Sun- 
day law.  His  gang  are  equally  zealous  here  in  pledging 
Estee  to  entire  and  thorough  sympathy  with  the  League  of 
Freedom,  in  promising  them  unlimited  freedom  to  sell  whisky 
on  Sunday.  It  is  a  campaign  of  lies,  cowardice,  and  insin 
eerily,  and  ought  not  to  succeed. 


Colonel  Grannis  is  an  old,  intelligent,  and  much-respected 
resident  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  man  of  education  and 
independent  fortune.  He  is  the  agent  of  large  properties 
and  manages  the  affairs  of  several  wealthy  non-residents 
He  has  a  good  social  position,  has  filled  positions  of  public 
trust,  and  has  performed  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  with 
credit.  He  is  of  temperate  habits,  in  the  prime  of  life,  has 
never  been  a  candidate  for  office,  and  is  not  a  politician  in 
the  sense  of  being  an  office-seeker.  Some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred of  his  fellow-citizens,  both  Republicans  and  independ- 
ent Democrats,  assembled  in  their  respective  conventions 
and  without  his  solicitation,  tendered  him  the  nomination  for 
State  Senator,  and  he  consented  to  stand  for  the  election. 
The  ordinary  man  would  say  to  himself  :  "  These  are  the 
conditions  that  are  fairly  presumable  of  intelligent  and  hon- 
est public  service,  and  I  will  vote  for  Colonel  Grannis."  The 
Bulletin,  in  a  column  of  Jesuitical  sophistry,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  promise  of  support  to  Colonel  Grannis,  opposes  his  elec 
tion,  questions  by  cowardly  implication  his  integrity,  and  en 
deavors  to  defeat  him,  because,  and  o?ily  because,  Colonel 
Grannis  is  the  holder  of  a  small  interest  in  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company.  It  demands  of  him  that  he  shall  not  place 
himself  in  a  position  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  a  corpora- 
tion in  which  he  is  a  stockholder.  The  logical  result  of  such 
a  doctrine  of  disqualification  would  render  it  impossible  for 
any  property-owner  in  the  State  to  become  a  member  of  its 
legislative  body.  No  man  interested  in  taxation  upon  real 
or  personal  property,  no  one  holding  real  estate  or  mort 
gages  thereon,  no  stockholder  in  business  corporations,  no 
man  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  industries  in 
the  country,  no  laborer  interested  in  hours  of  limitation  or 
days  of  rest,  could  make  laws,  because  they  are  all  personally 
interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  legislation.  Such  a  rule 
would  limit  the  law-making  power  to  the  non-industrial  and 
non-property-owning  classes  of  society.  It  would  turn  the 
politics  of  the  State  over  to  the  impecunious  political  advent 
urer.  The  Bulletin  knows  this,  knows  Colonel  Grannis  and 
respects  him,  and  knows  that  he  is  an  intelligent  and  honor- 
able man.  This  opposition  to  him  arises  simply  from  its  de- 
sire to  injure  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  It  is 
another  and  conclusive  proof  that,  with  water  on  the  brain, 
it  is  impossible  for  this — in  most  other  respects — respectable 
journal  to  be  either  honest  or  sensible  upon  any  matter  in 
which  this  corporation  is  involved. 


"  ronage  are  fatal  to  a  party  is  to  defeat  the  party  Great 
"  public  objects  can  not  be  promoted  by  fraud,  trickery,  and 
"  corruption  ;  and  where  these  forces  have  obtained  control, 
"  they  must  be  baffled  by  defeat,  or  the  party  objects  them- 
"  selves  are  lost."  "  Every  Republican  who  sustains  noto- 
"  rious  chicanery,  and  cheating,  and  vast  extravagance,  by 
"  sustaining  a  party  which  depends  upon  sjch  cheating  and 
"  abuse,  arrays  himself  against  the  purposes  of  the  party. 
"  Such  a  defeat  is  one  of  the  fortunate  proofs  which  are  fur- 
"nished  from  time  to  time  of  healthy  political  vigor;  of  the 
happy  effect  that  there  are  enough  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens  who  regard  party  as  a  means,  not  an  end,  to  show 
schemers  and  sharpers  and  patronage-mongers  that  in 
reckoning  upon  the  want  of  political  courage  and  inde- 
pendence, they  are  reckoning  without  their  host."  Every 
word  of  the  above  is  sound  sense  from  eminent  Republican 
authority.  It  is  in  every  word  and  line  applicable  to  the 
politics  of  California;  and,  properly  interpreted,  it  means 
that  the  highest,  most  important,  and  permanent  service 
that  can  be  rendered  the  Republican  party  in  this  election  is 
to  defeat  Morris  M.  Estee  for  Governor,  because  he  has  re- 
sorted to  repulsive  methods  and  unworthy  agents,  and  by 
fraud,  trickery,  chicanery,  and  deceit,  obtained  a  nomina- 
tion that  would  not  have  been  given  him  by  respectable  Re- 
publicans under  the  honorable  management  of  an  intelligent 
and  independent  convention.  The  triumph  of  Mr.  Estee  is 
the  triumph  of  the  machine  and  machine  bosses  over  honest 
men  and  party  principles.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Estee  is  the 
chastisement  that  will  lead  the  party  through  the  hard  dis- 
cipline of  defeat  to  the  permanence  of  a  great,  thorough, 
and  much-needed  reform.  If  in  the  State  of  New  York  it  is 
permissible  to  vote  against  so  excellent  and  honorable  a  man 
as  Judge  Folger  is  admitted  to  be  simply  because  he  was 
nominated  for  governor  through  vile  practices,  which  he  did 
not  encourage,  and  by  vicious  men,  whom  he  could  not  con- 
trol, how  much  stronger  is  the  incentive  to  vote  against 
Estee,  who  himself  manipulated  the  machine,  used  and  di- 
rected the  bosses,  encouraged  the  primary  frauds,  and  per- 
sonally supervised  the  whole  devilish  conspiracy  from  his 
headquarters  in  Peter  Hopkins's  bar-room,  and  his  right  and 
left  wings  resting  on  the  Mint  Saloon  and  Christopher  Buck- 
ley's Alhambra.  "  When  the  choice  of  Republicans  is  be- 
"tween  Captain  Kidd  and  Dick  Turpin,  honest  men  will  vote 
"  in  the  air." 


George  William  Curtis  attributes  the  result  of  the  election 
in  Ohio  to  the  "rum  element,"  and  to  "Republican  discon- 
"  tent  with  certain  Republican  tendencies  which  require  for 
"  their  correction  the  decisive  rebuke  of  defeat."  "  Demo- 
"  cratic  strength  has  heretofore  lain  in  the  alliance  of  the 
"  rum  element  with  slavery."  "  Slavery  is  destroyed ;  but 
"  the  rum  element  clings  to  it  like  a  poisoned  robe.  In  the 
"end  it  will  be  disastrous  to  that  party,  because,  unless  all 
"  the  assumptions  of  popular  government  are  wrong,  it  is  so- 
"  briety,  industry,  and  intelligence  which  permanently  pre- 
"  vail  in  a  free  country.  Reform  within  a  party  can  some- 
"times  be  accomplished  only  by  party  defeat.  As  long  as  a 
"  party  succeeds  by  repulsive  methods  and  unworthy  agents, 
"  it  is  on  the  high  road  to  ultimate  ruin,  and  the  only  way  to 
"  show  that  fraud,  and  trickery,  and  the  corruption  of  pat- 


The  award  by  Judge  Finn  of  the  Piercy  child  to  its  ma- 
ternal grandparent  would  not,  ordinarily,  interest  any  outside 
the  family  circle;  but,  as  this  case  has  become  within  our 
locality  a  cause  cilibre,  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  record- 
ing our  approval  of  the  judgment,  and  the  reasoning  that 
led  to  it.  A  poor  young  actor,  without  pronounced  reli<nous 
convictions,  marries  into  the  family  of  a  wealthy  Catholic, 
and,  before  he  takes  the  marriage  vows,  goes  with  his 
betrothed  to  her  spiritual  adviser — in  this  case  his  grace 
Archbishop  Alemany — and  promises  that  the  children  re- 
sulting from  the  marriage  shall  be  educated  in  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  In  exchange  for  this  promise  this  Catholic  maiden 
gives  herself,  her  love,  her  fortune,  and  her  faith  into  the 
keeping  of  a  Protestant  husband.  A  female  child  is  born  to 
them.  The  mother  dies.  The  father,  true  to  his  ante-nup- 
tial promise,  gives  the  child  into  the  custody  of  its  mother's 
parents  and  sister.  They  take  it  to  their  home.  It  is  a  home 
of  wealth,  where  the  infant  finds  bounteous  plenty  and  loving 
care.  The  father  gives  to  them  its  custody  with  accompa- 
nying promises  of  continuance  till  he  sickens  and  dies.  The 
father's  mother  then  asks  the  custody  of  the  child.  It  is  our 
judgment  that  she  is  not  entitled  to  it ;  that  the  law  of  love, 
of  interest,  and  the  ante-nuptial  promise  all  look  to  the 
mother's  family  as  the  proper  home  for  the  orphaned  girl. 
The  little  one  slips  into  the  spot  made  vacant  by  the  mar- 
riage and  departure  of  its  mother.  It  fills  the  vacuum  in 
hearts  made  desolate  with  grief  for  the  too  early  death  of  a 
loved  one.  It  secures  for  this  child  an  ample  fortune.  The 
sentimentality  of  an  aged  paternal  grandmother  ought  not  to 
come  between  the  child  and  its  worldly  interest,  or  be  al- 
lowed to  invalidate  compacts  made  at  the  marriage  altar, 
which  have  been  ratified  in  the  life  and  death  of  both  its 
parents. 

The  Catholic  family  journal,  devoted  to  propagation,  etc., 
says:  "If  by  our  advocacy  of  prohibition  we  could  trans- 
"  form  every  beer-hall  in  the  city  into  Baptist  meeting-houses, 
"and  thereby  deprive  a  single  thirsty  Teuton  of  his  custom- 
"  ary  glass  of  lager,  we  would  see  the  whole  Prohibition 
"party  in  purgatory  before  we  would  advocate  its  principles." 
Wonder  if  this  eccesiastical  believer  in  purgatory  would  not 
be  willing  to  advocate  prohibition  if  he  could  turn  every 
beer-hall  and  whisky-mill  into  a  Catholic  church  ?  The  Ro- 
man Irish  do  not  like  Baptists  for  two  reasons — first,  be- 
cause they  are  not  Papists,  and,  second,  because  they  are 
baptized  in  water.  If  the  Irish  could  be  immersed  in  whisky, 
baptism  would  be  regarded  as  a  saving  ordinance.  If  it 
ever  becomes  needful  to  alienate  the  whisky-dri: iking  T  ish 
from  the  ecclesiastical  allegiance,  it  will  only  b 
sary  to  fill  the  communion  cup  with  potheen,  . 
the  priest  bting  .....  !  ink  its  content 

freely  through  the  congregation. 
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History  of  the  Pacific  States.  Central  America.  Vol.  I. 
1501-1530.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  San  Francisco:  A.  L. 
Bancroft  &  Co.     1882. 

It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  permanence  of  a  people  when  it 
values  and  is  well  versed  in  its  own  history.  The  pure- 
blooded,  ancestral  races  which  founded  the  nations  of  to-day 
were  tenacious  of  the  traditions  which  celebrated  the  great 
events  of  their  past,  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  their  bat- 
tles, the  building  of  their  cities,  the  natural  wonders  of  comet- 
fire,  rain  of  stars,  notable  drought,  famine,. orflood.  In  legend 
or  song  these  things  were  taught  by  the  old  men,  past  labor, 
to  the  children  cradled  in  the  wolf-skins,  and,  carefully  and 
literally  rehearsed  in  tale  or  poem,  were  wrought  into  the 
fibre  of  the  nation,  steadied  the  stroke  of  its  maces  in  com- 
bat, and  gave  edge  to  its  sword.  Nothing  more  commands 
respect  than,  the  family  or  the  state  which  honors  its  own 
lineage  and  past.  For  the  average  Californian,  the  past  which 
begins  at  the  crossing  of  the  Sierra  in  1842  is  sufficient ;  and 
he  is  even  content  with  his  Anno  Mundi  beginning  in  '"49 
or  the  spring  of  '50."  But  his  grandchildren  will  hardly 
be  satisfied  with  so  limited  a  retrospect.  Nay,  as  he  treads 
the  paths  of  his  own  chosen  and  fruitful  country,  does  the 
strange,  warm  hue  of  its  red -brown  volcanic  soil  never 
prompt  him  to  ask  why  its  color  is  so  different  from  the  dark 
loams  of  the  valleys? — or  does  not  the  motley  dialect  which 
assails  his  ear  prompt  him  to  trace  the  languages  which  form 
part  of  it,  and  how  they  came  to  be  domesticated  on  his 
own  shores?  Nay,  does  he  never  ask  how  this  country 
came  to  be  his  own,  and  an  English-speaking  continent,  at 
all  ?  Has  he  no  natural  curiosity  to  know  how  the  mount- 
ains were  ground  down  to  make  the  rich  countries  of  the 
coast,  or  how  the  reefs  were  submerged,  which  geology 
teaches  once  joined  the  Pacific  shore  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ?  Does  not  the  dull  mission  wall,  or  the  pueblo 
clause  in  his  land  title,  stir  an  idle  interest  in  the  aboriginal 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  cottquzstadores,  who  seized  only 
in  turn  to  be  eliminated  from  the  broad  lands  of  La  Senorha 
de  la  Norte? 

When  a  personage  of  commanding  and  superior  air  is  seen 
in  our  daily  walk,  how  briskly  inquiry  passes  from  lip  to  lip, 
impatient  till  all  are  satisfied  who  and  of  what  family  and 
connection  he  or  she  may  be.  One  would  think  that  the 
child  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  hardly  tread  the  fairest 
region  of  the  western  continent  without  being  eager  to  know 
its  past,  from  the  formation  of  its  mountain  crests  and  glacier 
cliffs,  from  the  subsiding  of  the  western  reef  which  left  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  to  the  receding  of  the  tide  which  left  the  wind- 
blown sand-pillars  and  heaps  miles  inland  on  the  old  sea-beach 
between  the  Santa  Cruz  vineyard  hills  and  the  solfataros 
and  mineral  geysers  of  its  northern  country.  Still  more 
would  he  wish  to  know  of  human  races  which  have  gone 
before  him.  The  age  of  the  dodo  and  mammoth  has  left  its 
relics  in  the  dwarf  scales  of  humanity  hardly  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  brown  or  gray  Sierra  sides  on  which  they  huddle 
and  creep  like  parasites  of  nature  sprung  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth  in  which  they  crawl.  After  them,  last  to  come  and 
first  to  go,  like  all  favored  races,  come  the  sprightlier,  taller 
tribes,  clever  carvers  of  slate,  porphyry,  and  obsidian,  weav- 
ers of  feather  cloakings  and  supple  reed-grass  fabrics  which 
defy  rain,  the  Indians  of  the  pueblos  and  Mexican  plateaus, 
whose  intoned  story  lingers  in  the  cry  of  the  mountain  wind 
in  the  clefts,  the  rocks,  and  the  pifion  boughs.  Beyond  their 
dusky  forms  we  catch  the  glint  of  weapons  and  ring  of 
armor,  the  waving  of  silken  scarf  and  banner,  royal,  though 
faded  with  sun  and  weather-stained,  and  the  glance  of  con- 
quest under  brows  bent  with  deeper  craft  and  more  relent- 
less will  than  the  doomed  races  of  the  Incas.  There  is 
Cortez,  with  the  golden  green  of  the  imperial  quitzal  bird 
bound  about  his  helmet ;  Narvaez,  with  his  band  of  gentle- 
men adventurers,  wandering  from  Florida  to  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  fair  and  treacherous  regions  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  Coronado,  crossing  the  frozen  Rio  Grande 
and  the  flint-strewn  deserts,  and  tempted  by  the  lovely 
Kansas  plains  beyond  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri ;  Pedra- 
rias,  scourging  the  provinces  of  Darien  with  his  avarice  and 
his  cruelty  ;  Balboa,  sick  with  the  strain  of  mind  and  body, 
carried  in  his  litter  on  the  march,  directing  the  movements 
of  his  troops  in  their  search  for  the  Southern  Sea;  Alva- 
rado,  baffling  the  cunning  of  the  desperate  caciques,  and 
conquering  the  wonderful  cliff-cities  of  Utatlan  and  Atitlan. 
The  stories  of  the  discoverers  of  the  country  are  epics  of 
stormy  magnificence,  which  poets  may  be  inspired  to  cele- 
brate, when  they  are  accomplished  enough  to  feel  how  supe- 
rior are  the  literal  facts  of  history  to  any  dressed  and  decked 
imaginings.  For,  so  far  from  poetry  being  an  effete  amuse- 
ment, fit  only  for  the  adolescence  of  the  world,  it  is  an  art 
still  in  its  infancy,  destined  for  the  divining  of  hidden  hero- 
ism and  grandeur  for  dull  common  senses,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  worthiest  and  greatest  deeds.  Before  poetry, 
however,  must  come  history,  of  the  only  sort  that  can  be 
styled  history — the  Baconian,  inductive,  scientific  method, 
call  it  what  you  will — which  is  the  collection  of  the  greatest 
number  of  facts  before  generalization.  In  reading  history, 
the  true  student  often  is  forced  to  feel  that  he  would  sacrifice 
any  eloquence  of  partisanship  or  beauty  of  description  for 
more  fullness  and  verity  of  detail.  Useless  for  the  lively 
mind  of  the  historian  to  supply  these  details  by  the  induc- 
tive process,  arguing  from  what  is  known  to  the  unknown. 
Our  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  material  things  is  too 
incomplete  for  any  shrewd  student  to  trust  such  embellish- 
ments overmuch.  They  make  pleasant  reading  for  the  pop- 
ular audience,  but  they  rather  distract  the  attention  eager 
for  the  everlasting  fact. 

The  Pacific  history,  whose  first  volume  is  under  consider- 
ation, has  the  advantage  of  such  preparation  of  authorities 
as  probably  no  other  history  can  boast.  Its  bibliography, 
which  is  an  invaluable  part  of  the  work  for  the  best  class  of 
'-'— ;rs,  gives  an  idea  of  the  riches  of  early  chronicles  from 

...:li  it  is  condensed.     With  an  instinct  of  thoroughness 

iL  History  of  the  Pacific  Slope  "  begins  at  the  beginning 

:    the  discovery  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  its  southern 

ation,  proceeding  northward  with  successive  conquer 

.plorations.     Of  books  relating  to  America  published 


before  1540,  the  summary  in  the  introduction  informs  us 
there  are  some  sixty-five,  of  which  twenty-five  contain  orig- 
inal information,  and  twenty-three  are  compiled  from  these. 
Of  these  forty-eight  volumes  there  are  over  two  hundred  edi- 
tions, the  earliest  and  most  faithful  of  which  only  are  appealed 
to.  Besides  the  early  historians,  Peter  Martyr,  Oviedo,  Las 
Casas,  Herrera,  and  the  standard  collections  from  Ramusio 
to  Hackluyt,  free  use  is  made  of  Navarete's  most  valuable 
work  on  the  first  American  voyages,  with  its  five  hundred 
documents  from  the  Spanish  archives;  Major's  "Life  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,"  the  best  authority  for  Portuguese 
discoveries  ;  Rafn,  source  of  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
Northmen  in  America  during  the  tenth  and  following  centu- 
ries ;  the  "Life  of  Columbus,"  by  his  son  Fernando,  from 
Barcia's  "Historiadores  Primitivos;"  Humboldt,  Kunstmann's 
compilation  accompanying  the  Munich  Atlas,  and  Stevens's 
"  Geographical  Notes" — works  containing  the  most  authentic 
reduction  of  all  that  is  known  of  early  discoveries. 

Not  the  least  interesting  fragment  of  the  history  is  the  in- 
troduction, which  sets  before  one  the  state  of  civilization  at 
the  date  of  the  finding  of  the  New  World.  The  character  and 
descent  of  its  Spanish  conquerors  may  well  be  deemed  a 
fitting  study  in  the  face  of  the  essayist's  testimony  that  "the 
history  of  the  expeditions  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  displays  more  strikingly  than  any  other 
records  of  the  human  race  what  amazing  exertions  the  spirit 
of  man  can  prompt  him  to  attempt  and  sustain  him  to  en- 
dure ;  "  and  when,  as  our  historian  informs  us,  "  twelve  cent- 
uries after  the  occurrence,  the  peasantry  of  Asturias  are 
divided  between  the  descendants  of  those  who  aided  the 
patriot  Pelayo  against  the  Moors,  and  those  who  did  not — so 
strong  is  the  influence  of  tradition  and  dead  ancestry."  Of 
such  blood  sprang  the  conquistadores  of  Central  America. 
The  picture  of  its  discoverer,  in  the  history  before  us,  deep- 
ens the  shadows  in  the  character  of  Columbus,  with  the  bold 
effective  handling  which  marks  all  the  portraits  in  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's work : 

Great  events  generally  choose  great  men  for  their  accomplishment, 
though  not  infrequently  we  see  no  small  dust  raised  by  an  insignificant 
agent.  As  a  mariner  and  discoverer,  Columbus  had  no  superior ;  as 
colonist  and  governor,  he  had  by  this  time  proved  himself  a  failure. 
There  are  some  things  great  men  can  not  do  as  well  as  their  inferiors. 
It  was  one  thing  to  rule  at  sea,  and  quite  another  to  rule  on  shore.  In 
bringing  to  his  India  these  unruly  Spaniards,  he  had  sown  for  himself 
the  whirlwind.  Had  he  been  less  pretentious,  less  ambitious,  less 
grasping,  his  latter  days  would  have  been  more  successful  as  well  as 
more  peaceful.  Discovery  was  his  infatuation  ;  he  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment unattended  by  a  consuming  curiosity  to  find  a  western  way  to 
civilized  India.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  sound  practical  judgment  in 
the  matter,  of  the  same  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  political  affairs  that 
he  had  of  navigation,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  could  not,  at  the  same 
time,  gratify  his  passion  for  discovery  and  successfully  govern  colonies. 
In  his  fatal  desire  to  assume  rulership,  and  upon  the  ill-understood  re- 
ports of  simple  savages,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  resources  or  capa- 
bilities of  the  country,  without  definite  purpose  or  mature  plans,  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  an  avalanche  of  woes.  Besides  his  incapacity  for 
such  a  task,  his  position  was  rendered  all  the  more  trying  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  foreigner,  whose  arbitrary  acts  galled  his  impatient  subor- 
dinates, and  finally  wrought  them  to  the  pitch  of  open  rebellion.  The 
Spaniards  were  quick  enough  to  perceive  that  .this  Genoese  sailor 
was  in  no  wise  fitted  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  prosperous  Spanish 
colony  ;  and  when  during  his  absence  he  left  in  command  his  brother, 
to  whom  attached  no  prestige  of  high  achievement  to  make  up  for  his 
misfortune  in  not  being  born  in  Spain,  complications  grew  daily  worse. 
Even  the  ecclesiastics  were  against  the  admiral ;  for  although  themselves 
the  high-priests  of  a  bloody  fanaticism,  they  saw  that,  between  the  fires 
of  nature  and  the  supernatural,  this  man  was  becoming  mad.  They 
saw  the  religious  hypochondria,  which  had  already  inflamed  his  intel- 
lect, now  aggravated  by  the  anxieties  incident  to  the  government  of  a 
turbulent  element  under  circumstances  unprecedented,  undermining  his 
health,  and  bringing  rapidly  upon  him  those  mental  and  physical  dis- 
tempers which  rendered  the  the  remainder  of  his  life  prolonged  misery. 
Thus  we  may  plainly  see  how  Columbus  brought  upon  himself  the  series 
of  calamities  which  are  commonly  found  charged  to  unscrupulous  sover- 
eigns and  villainous  rivals. 

The  first  Spaniard  to  set  foot  in  what  the  historian  appro- 
priately calls  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America  was  Basti- 
das,  a  notary  of  Seville,  a  man  of  means,  intelligent,  influen- 
tial, and  humane — for  which  last  extraordinary  virtue  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Las  Casas.  His  experiences  fairly 
open  the  romance  of  Darien  discoveries.  His  caravels  sail 
for  the  Pearl  Coast  (infatuating  name  for  the  shore  of  South 
America)  ;  he  comes  upon  an  island  so  dressed  in  palm 
and  festooned  with  vines  to  the  water's  edge  that  he  names 
it  Isla  Verde  forthwith  ;  comes  upon  the  port  of  Coronadas 
(so  called  because  the  natives  walked  about  wearing  large 
crowns) ;  and  soon  "  he  saw  the  farallones,  or  craggy  islet 
peaks,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water  near  the  Darien  shore." 

The  author  does  lull  justice  to  the  action  of  Spain  in  re- 
gard to  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians.  When  the  traffic 
was  pushed  upon  them,  with  the  old  plausible  story  that 
some  of  the  slaves  would  be  christianized  and  returned  to 
convert  their  countrymen,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  hesitated, 
but  when  cargoes  were  sent  over  to  Spain,  and  every  new- 
comer was  given  an  Indian  for  a  slave,  the  monarchs  were 
angry. 

"  What  authority  from  me  has  the  admiral  to  give  any  one  my  vas- 
sals," cries  the  queen,  and  all  who  had  been  thus  stolen  from  home  and 
country  were  returned.  And  from  that  moment  the  sovereigns  of  Spain 
were  the  friends  of  the  Indians.  Not  Isabella  alone,  but  Ferdinand, 
Charles,  and  Philip,  and  their  successors  for  two  hundred  years,  with 
scarcely  an  exceptional  instance,  stood  manfully  for  the  rights  of  the 
savages — always  subordinate,  however,  to  their  own  fancied  rights — 
constantly  and  determinately  interposing  their  royal  authority  between 
the  persistent  wrong-doing  of  their  Spanish  subjects  and  their  defense- 
less subjects  of  the  New  World.  *  *  *  For  the  soldier,  the  sailor, 
the  cavalier,  the  vagabond,  the  governor,  and  all  their  subordinates  and 
associates,  all  the  New  World  rabble,  from  viceroy  to  menial,  willed  it 
otherwise — the  New  World  clergy  too  often  winking  assent.  However 
omnipotent  in  Spain,  there  were  some  things  in  America  that  the  sov- 
ereigns and  their  confessors  could  not  do.  They  could  not  control  the 
bad  passions  of  their  subjects  when  beyond  the  reach  of  rope  and  dun- 
geon. That  these  evil  proclivities  were  of  home  engendering,  having 
for  their  sanction  innumerable  examples  from  church  and  state,  stales- 
men  and  prelates  would  hardly  admit,  but  it  is  in  truth  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  the  excesses  committed.  The  fact  is,  that  for  every  outrage  by 
a  subject  in  the  far  away  Indies,  there  were  ten,  each  of  magnitude  ten- 
fold for  evil,  committed  by  the  sovereigns  in  Spain  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  the  Spaniards  determined  here  to  practice  a  little 
fiendishness  for  their  own  gratification,  even  though  their  preceptors 
did  oppose  wickedness,  which  by  reason  of  their  absence  they  them- 
selves could  not  enjoy. 

Brief  narrative  will  suffice  for  these  outrages.  The  earth 
has  long  since  drunk  the  blood  of  victim  and  tyrant  alike, 
but  the  barbarities  practiced  were  pitiless  as  those  of  the 
Italian  Visconti  of  the  same  century.  Juan  de  Esquibel 
slaughtered  six  hundred  natives  at  one  time  in  one  house. 
The  horrors  of  extermination  Las  Casas  confessed  himself 


unable  to  describe.  A  passion  arose  for  mutilation  and  for 
prolonging  agony  by  new  inventions  for  refining  cruelty. 
To  take  the  places  in  the  Spanish  service  of  the  Indians 
thus  slain  in  Espanola,  forty  thousand  natives  of  the  Lu- 
cayas  Islands  were  enticed  thither,  upon  the  pretext  of  the 
captors  that  they  were  the  Indians'  dead  ancestors  come 
from  heaven  to  take  their  loved  ones  back  with  them. 
Espanola  was,  indeed,  their  shortest  way  to  heaven,  though 
not  the  way  they  had  been  led  to  suppose.  When  tidings  of 
Ovando's  doings  reached  Spain,  Queen  Isabella  was  on  her 
death-bed;  but,  raising  herself  as  best  she  was  able,  she  ex- 
claimed to  the  president  of  the  council  :  "  I  will  have  you 
take  of  him  such  a  tesidencia  (account,  judgment)  as  was 
never  taken."  Between  the  Indians  and  their  mail-clad  tor- 
mentors, the  figures  of  Las  Casas  and  regent  Cardinal 
Jimenez  appear  like  angelic  spirits.  With  a  humanity  cer- 
tainly not  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  they  had 
undertaken  to  abolish  the  oppression  of  the  natives  ;  but 
first,  the  good  cardinal  dies,  and  then  the  Flemish  chancellor 
whom  Las  Casas  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  their  hap- 
less state.  "  All  the  measures  Las  Casas  had  proposed  fell 
to  the  ground  save  one,  the  only  bad  one,  concerning  which 
Las  Casas  afterward  asserted  that  he  would  give  all  he  pos- 
sessed on  earth  to  recall  it — the  introduction  of  negro  slaves 
to  relieve  the  Indians."  And  elsewhere  the  author  says  : 
"  Had  Charles  V.  remained  in  Flanders,  and  had  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Jimenez  been  spared  to  Spain  and  the  New  World 
a  few  years  longer,  it  is  certain  that  the  cruelties  to  the  In- 
dians would  many  of  them  have  been  prevented,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  negro  slavery  would  have  been  introduced  into 
America." 

The  thanksgivings  to  heaven  for  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Southern  Sea  are  hardly  over  before  the  New 
World  is  given  over  to  brigandage  under  the  name  of  con- 
quest, and  the  intrigues  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  better  de- 
scribed as  bandits.  Balboa  throws  the  caciques  alive  to  his 
bloodhounds — did  he  remember  his  promises  of  safety  to 
them  when  dying  himself  by  the  treachery  of  Pediarias,  his 
successor  ?  Morales  strews  his  path  with  murdered  and 
mutilated  captives ;  on  one  occasion,  eighteen  caciques, 
called  to  a  friendly  council,  were  seized  and  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  Beside  this  sickening  record,  one  turns  with  aversion 
from  the  discoveries  of  the  pearl-beds,  where,  in  four  days, 
the  natives  found  ninety-six  ounces  of  pearls,  and  from  which 
that  memorable  pearl,  an  inch  in  length  and  valued  at  four 
thousand  ducats,  was  sent  to  the  queen  of  Spain.  One 
blushes  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  those  tyrants,  and  fain 
would  find  some  way  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  their  crimes 
from  the  soil  they  trod,  as,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  dreaded 
Baglioni,  the  Cathedral  of  Perugia  was  washed  with  wine 
and  consecrated  afresh,  and  for  three  days  masses  were  said 
at  thirty-five  altars  to  take  away  the  curse  from  the  spot. 
One  turns  from  these  cruelties  to  read  of  the  vigor  with 
which  the  discoverers  forced  their  way  through  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  them.  Balboa  dared  conceive  and  execute 
the  project  of  building  ships  on  one  side  of  a  chain  of  mount- 
ains for  use  on  the  other  side — to  navigate  his  vessels  in 
pieces  or  sections,  on  the  backs  of  Indians,  over  hills  and 
swamps,  and  that  under  a  sun  so  hot,  in  an  atmosphere  so 
poisoned,  and  through  vegetation  so  rank  and  tangled,  as 
successfully  to  have  defied  the  efforts  of  science  for  centuries 
thereafter.  "Materials  for  four  brigantines  are  prepared 
and  laid  on  the  backs  of  natives,  who  are  pressed  by  thou- 
sands into  the  service,  and  forced  through  marshy  thicket 
and  up  rocky  steep,  till  they  sink  beneath  their  burden." 
"More  than  five  hundred  Indians  perished  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  these  ships,"  affirmed  Bishop  Queredo  before  the 
Court  of  Spain  ;  and  Las  Casas  says  the  deaths  were  nearer 
two  thousand — but  the  work  was  accomplished. 

The  wild  bank  of  the  Balsas  was  strewed  with  materials  for  this  new 
sea  navigation.  But  on  putting  the  pieces  together  it  is  found  that 
after  all  the  toil  there  is  timber  enough  for  only  two  vessels  instead  of 
four  ;  the  rest  has  been  lost  by  the  way.  And  this  is  not  the  worst  of 
it.  That  which  has  been  brought  over  at  such  cruel  cost,  cut  near  the 
coast  and  hewed  gTeen  as  it  was,  is  so  full  of  worms  that  it  can  not  be 
used.  All  must  be  thrown  away  and  the  work  begun  anew.  Timber 
is  sought  nearer  at  hand  this  time,  and  with  fair  success.  Vasco  Nunez 
now  divides  his  force  into  three  parties,  and  sends  one  to  hew  timber, 
one  to  bring  supplies  trom  Ada,  and  a  third  to  forage  on  the  natives. 
Again  they  are  ready  with  new  materials  to  begin  construction,  when 
the  heavens  suddenly  darken  and  drop  such  a  deluge  on  them  that  they 
are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  trees.  Part  of  the  timber  is  swept  away, 
and  part  buried  in  mud.  To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  foraging  fails  ; 
hunger  pinches  ;  and  "  when  Vasco  Nunez  himself  was  forced  to  feed 
on  roots,"  says  Las  Casas,  always  with  an  eye  to  his  prot^g^s,  "  it  may 
well  be  imagined  to  what  extremity  six  hundred  Indian  captives  were 
reduced."  It  now  looks  very  dark  to  Vasco  Nunez,  and  he  begins  to 
consider  if  it  were  not  better  to  move  on,  one  way  or  the  other,  than  to 
die  there.  But  these  misgivings  are  only  for  a  moment.  No,  it  is  not 
better.  Throwing  a  bridge  of  floating  withe-tied  logs  across  the  river 
he  sends  over  Companon  with  a  strong  company,  and  tells  him  never 
to  return  except  with  food.  Hurtado  he  dispatches  to  Antigua  for  more 
men,  and  goes  himself  to  Acla  for  necessary  effects.  In  all  which  he  is 
successful ;  and  he  is  successful  finally  in  floating  two  brigantines  upon 
the  Balsas.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  failure  this  side  ot  death.  What 
a  bright  vision  it  is  that  greets  him  as  he  drops  down  into  the  sea,  his 
own  sea  that  he  had  found  and  well-nigh  lost  again  !  Heaven  is  indeed 
beautiful  if  it  be  anything  fairer.  Silver  and  gold  and  pearl  are  the 
sunshine,  land,  and  sky  ;  while  the  sea,  the  murmuring,  gladdening, 
majestic  sea  ;  it  would  inspire  a  brute  with  nobility,  one  sight  of  it ! 

The  work  is  so  thoroughly  that  of  a  man  possessed  of  his 
subject,  anxious  to  read  it  in  all  its  lights,  to  search  out  its 
sources,  and  trace  its  bearings,  that  it  will  not  fail  to  capti- 
vate the  general  reader,  as  well  as  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  who  will  be  interested  in  the  presence  some  of  the 
heroes  of  history  make  in  the  unqualified  light  now  turned 
upon  them.  If  Mr.  Bancroft  is  an  iconoclast,  it  is  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  the  modern  spirit,  and  will  meet  with  ac- 
ceptance by  that  larger  following  who  hail  neither  Csesar 
nor  Columbus.  The  gods  are  dead  ;  the  heroes  are  dying. 
We  may  regret  them,  but  the  stern  lesson  must  be  taught — 
to  consider  no  man  either  god  or  hero,  but  great  in  his  own 
place,  and  prone  to  his  own  weakness.  The  nineteenth  cent- 
ury is  of  the  lineage  of  the  fifteenth,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  men  in  the  world  to-day  who  would  be  cruel  as  Spaniards 
to  gain  the  rewards  of  the  conquerors — of  men  in  the  world 
to-day  who  would  be  merciless  as  Borgias  or  as  Spaniards 
to  gain  such  rewards  as  dazzled  the  ambition  of  Alvarado 
and  of  Balboa.  The  volume  before  us  leads  to  the  return  of 
Cortez  ;  and  those  who  follow  the  picturesque  and  rapid 
sweep  of  its  story  will  await  with  eagerness  the  next  number, 
which  relates  to  the  gorgeous  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  ami  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

131  and  133  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PROHIBITION  HOME  PROTECTION 
TICKET. 


For  Governor, 
Dr.  K.  n.  McDonald,  of  San  Francisco. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor, 

William  Sims,  of  Yolo  County. 

For  Secretary  of  State, 

M.  C.  Winchester,  of  Sutter  Conn . 

For  State  Controller, 

Harvey  W.  Rice,  of  Alameda. 

For  State  Treasurer, 
J.  K.  Mullen,  of  Butte  County. 

For  Attorney-General, 

Will  D.  Could,  of  Los  Angeles. 

For  Surveyor-General, 

E.  K.  Hill,  of  Marysville. 

For  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

II.  A.  Grant,  of  Woodland. 

For  Clerk  of  Supreme   Court, 

William  Crowhurst,  of  San  Francisco. 

For  justices  of  Supreme  Court, 

Anson  Bruuson,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Jackson  Temple,  of  Santa  Rosa. 

For  Members  of  Congress, 
At  Large— A.  B.  HOTCHKISS,  of  San  Diego. 
JESSE  YARNELL,  of  Los  Angeles. 
First  District— JAMES  McM.  SHAFTER,  San  Francisco. 
Second  District— J.  L.  COLES,  of  Tuolumne  County. 
Third  District— H.   S.  GRAVES,  of  Sutter  County. 
Fourth  District—  M.   V.  WRIGHT,  of  San  Bernardino. 

For  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
i.~H.  H.  LUSE,  of  San  Francisco, 
a.— F.  McD.  GREEN,  of  Sao  Joaquin, 
3.— CHARLES  D.  GREEN,  of  Yolo  County. 

For  Railroad  Commissioners, 
i.— HOWARD  ANDREWS,  of  Sonoma, 
a.— HIRAM  CUMMINGS,  of  San  Francisco. 
3.— A.  D.   BOREN.  of  San  Bernardino. 

State  Central  Committee. 
First  District— Col.  G.  Babcock,  C.  H.  Peterson. 
Second  District— Rev.  Geo.  Morris,  Rev.  W.  C.  Stewart. 
Third  District— Rev.  E.  Cohenhour,  G.  W.  Frazcr. 
Fourth  District— Rev.    F.    M.    Featherstun,    Rev.    N.  W. 

Motheral. 
At  Large — Mrs.  Emily  P.  Stevens,  of  San  Francisco. 
C.  W.  Pedlar,  of  Santa  Clara. 
Capt.  A.  D.  Wood,  of  San  Francisco. 
Hon.  Joel  Russell,  of  Haywards. 
Rev.  Si.  V.  Wright,  of  Riverside. 
President— Capt.  A.  D.  Wood. 
Secretary — Rev.  Geo.  Morris. 

P.  O.  Box  2237,  San  Francisco. 


DR.  WILLIAM  L  NEWLANDS 

Republican  Nominee 

FOR    CORONER. 


ALEX.    BADLAM, 

Regular  Republican  Nominee 

FOR     ASSESSOR. 


COLUMBUS   BARTLETT, 

Regular  Republican  Candidate  for 

SUPERIOR    JUDGE. 


DAVID    WILDER, 

(Present  Incumbent,) 
REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE  FOR 

COUNTY_CLERK. 

Expenses  i88b-8/.         Expenses  1881-82.  Reduction, 

$166,507.15.  $99,057.31.  $67,449.84. 


WASHINGTON  BARRETT, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee 

FOR     MAYOR. 


HERMAN  RANKEN 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee 

FOR  SUPERVISOR,  TENTH  WARD. 


SIBERIAN  BALSAM 

CURES 
CATARRH    AND   ASTHMA, 

ALSO, 

€ROUP,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL  AFFECTIONS 

OF   THE    BRONCHIAL  TUBES  AND  THE 

PULMONARY   ORGANS, 

As  well  as  the 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  URINARY  ORGANS. 


Tbe  SIBERIAN  BALSAM  is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  and  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy  for  tbe  diseases  above 
1  enumerated  ever  used  by  tbem.  It  has  never  failed  when  taken  according  to 
directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  reaches 
the  disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore 
Throats,  and  Hoarseness   relieved  at  once  and  cured  in  from  one  to  two  days. 

Clergymen,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  and  Vocalists, 

AfTectcd  Willi  HOARSENESS,  or  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  will  flml  almost  instantnneoui 
relief  from  a  single  dose  of  SIBERIAN  BALSAM. 


FOR  SALE   BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT,  415  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  men- 
tal and  Xervous  Diseases. 


THE  PROPRIE  TAR  Y  INSTITUTION 

■*■  called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYLUM,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1S82,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLAKK,  .11.  D. 

References— Dr.  X.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Br.  G.  A.  Sburtleff,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO, 


(Established  1854,) 


HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

GommissionM  erghants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephone  No.  35. 


JOHN  SEDGWICK 

Regular  Republican  Nominee 

FOR    SHERIFF. 


C.   ADOLPHffi   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


0F: 


~FICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  4s  CEDAR 

Street 
laTLiberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


S.  &   G.  GUMP, 

581  and  583  Market  Street,  S.  F, 

Manufacturers 
Mirrors,  Cornices,  Hardwood  Blantlcs,  Picture 
Frames,  and  Bric-a-Brac. 

IMPORTERS  of  GOUPIL'S  ENGRAVINGS,  CHRO- 
MOS,  PHOTOGRAPHS,  ETC. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND    WHOLESALE 

*■      Liquor    Dealers.    322-324    FRONT    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f\f\  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ■  1 1  tt  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer    iu  UURL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN. 

NEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHALA-' 
t  ion,  for  Consumption,  Asm  ma. 
Bronchi  lis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Senility,  Ehcnma- 
(ism,  Hienralela,  and  all  Chronic1 
and  Nerrons  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DE3.  STAItKEY  &  PAXES".  Philadelphia,. 
,Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  la' 
easily  sent  by espreEd-rendy  for  USE  AT- 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding; 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran-/ 
cIeco,  CaL    jeSTSend  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


IRA   P.    RANKIN. 


A.    P.    BRAYTON 


PACIFIC    IRON   WORKS 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON   &   CO., 


127  to  133  First  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Mining  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  Sugar  Mills.Engines- 
both  Marine  and  Stationary,  Boilers,  etc.,  etc. 


EXTRA    QUALITY 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

BELTING  AND  PACKING. 


Crack-Proof  Boots. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 

E.  B.  PEASE  Jr.,  S.  M.  RCXYON,  Agen«8, 

517  and  519  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 


Fcom  the  First  District, 


HON.   PAUL   NEUMANN. 


THE    BEST    A3STI>    CHEAPEST    IT.A.TtT:R..AJD   AEEEIEHT   WATE:I 

"SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,    SURE,     AND    GENTLE."—  Prof.   Roberts,   F.R.C.P.   London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose  a WiKEOtAssruL  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  A  BLUE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY  RTJHL  BROTH! 

533  Montgomery  Street,  Cal. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


It  is  often  said  "the  English  take  their  pleasure 
sadly, "  but  for  a  complete  spectacle  of  dolorous  en- 
joyment commend  me  to  a  night  at  the  Carnival. 
It  will  be  observed  tbat  no  one  says  the  ' '  Authors' 
Carnival "  any  more.  Indeed,  with  the  swing  of 
years,  the  authors  have  been  violently  snubbed  and 
set  in  the  background,  and  the  big  annual  charity 
has  become  a  harlequinade — an  artistic  one,  if  the 
word  be  objectionable,  but  still  parti-colored,  piece- 
meal, and  inconsequent  Of  all  the  great  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  have  made  books,  but  four  have  found 
a  banner  in  the  "Authors'  Carnival:"  Longfellow, 
Hugo,  Dumas,  and  Homer.  How  queerly  it  sounds 
to  call  Homer  an  author  !  Almost  as  strangely  as 
to  undignify  any  other  author  with  the  title  of  Mr.  ; 
for,  although  the  peerage  in  letters  does  not  give  a 
man  the  right  to  subscribe  himself  with  the  bold  sim- 
plicity of  an  English  lord,  yet  all  the  world  else  does 
him  honor  in  this  wise. 

It  is  the  very  laudable  desire  for  novelty  which  has 
changed  the  character  of  the  Authors'  Carnival,  and 
has  made  it  more  and  more  of  a  spectacle  and  less 
and  less  of  intellectual  suggestion.  For  what  does 
one  learn  of  men  of  letters  from  the  Milkmaid's 
Festival  at  Warwick  Castle,  the  Military  Encamp- 
ment, the  Terra  Cotta  booth,  or  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees?  The  latter  has  a  seductive  sound,  and  it  is 
even  whispered  that  one  may  there  "revel  in  the 
rosy,"  as  Swiveller  would  say,  to  the  extent  of  some 
very  mild  claret-cup.  The  lights  are  lowered  and  a 
long  row  of  colored  lamps  swings  in  the  line,  so  that 
it  looks  like  a  stereoscopic  view  or  an  opera  bouffe 
scene  before  the  coryphees  come  on. 

Then  one  may  buy  coffee  at  one  booth,  and  tea  at 
another,  and  bon-bons  elsewhere,  and  ice-cream  still 
farther  on,  and  sandwiches  and  lemonade  in  other 
spots — aH  of  which  is  very  satisfying  to  the  material 
stomach,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  heavily  intel- 
lectual. However,  affairs  are  so  discreetly  adjusted 
that  one  comes  from  ice  and  coffee  plump  upon  pre- 
Raphaelitism  in  the  shape  of  the  only  booth  in  all 
the  hall  which  is  decorated  with  any  regard  to  its 
purport,  unless  it  be  the  Homer  booth,  where  one 
may  find  some  traces  of  a  Greek  interior. 

Many  of  the  dresses  this  year  are  very  beautiful  in 
effect,  though  mostly  made  with  a  theatrical  economy 
in  quality,  and  only  calculated  for  display  at  the 
delusive  distance  of  the  grand  stage.  The  grand 
march,  as  it  is  managed,  is  a  sad  mistake.  Every 
one  knows  the  weakness  of  the  amateur  for  the 
horrors  of  make-up.  When  a  beautiful  young  wom- 
an paints  her  own  eyebrow  out  and  makes  another 
heavily  defined  above  it ;  when  she  anoints  herself 
beneath  the  eye  with  a  deep  dark  line  of  bistre,  and 
plants  upon  either  cheek  the  bright  red  flag  of  arti- 
fice, she  is  a  creature  of  beauty  behind  the  shadow- 
seeking  footlights.  But,  parading  a  foot  away  from 
the  criticising  eyes  of  spectators,  gifted  with  an  un- 
pleasant directness  of  speech,  she  is  simply  a  guy. 
Let  any  one  who  is  fond  of  beauty  and  illusion  never 
be  lured  to  that  mystic  world  "  behind  the  scenes." 
It  is  all  paste,  and  pigments,  and  smear,  and  gives 
one  an  immediate  and  uncontrollable  longing  for  a 
bath-tub,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weird,  unnatural  look 
of  the  players. 

When  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Langtry  first  went  upon 
the  stage  the  critics  wondered  what  had  become  of 
her  marvelous  beauty,  till  one  of  them  discovered 
that  the  pigments  of  the  stage  had  coarsened  her 
style,  thus  taking  from  her  the  very  essence  of  her 
beauty ;  for  the  features  of  the  Jersey  lily  are  heavily 
molded  and  easily  coarsened,  and  it  is  to  an  exquis- 
ite purity  of  complexion  that  she  owes  her  social  pop- 
ularity as  a  beauty,  rather  than  the  limpid  clearness 
of  her  eye  or  the  classicalness  of  her  Greek  contour. 
It  must  have  been  this  peerless  complexion  that 
caught  the  keen  eye  of  Miuais,  the  artist,  who  is  now 
said  to  have  made  her  the  fashion,  rather  than  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  A  young  woman  in  a  recent  fash- 
ionable novel,  who  is  rather  given  to  saying  bright 
things,  declares  the  difference  between  eighteen  and 
eighty  to  be  only  in  the  skin,  so  far  as  a  woman's 
beauty  is  concerned.  She  is  more  than  half  right, 
and  if  Mrs.  Langtry  had  been  afflicted  with  pimples, 
or  the  sun's  kisses  had  marked  her  with  freckles  in 
her  island  home,  where  she  was  said  to  be  something 
of  a  tom-boy  and  much  in  the  sun,  one  of  the  chroni- 
cles of  London  life  would  have  been  left  unwritten, 
and  one  woman  the  less  have  attained  that  glittering 
pinnacle — social  success.  It  is  something  harder  to 
win  than  the  plaudits  of  the  stage,  or  the  admiration 
of  the  paying  multitude,  and  Mrs.  Langtry's  social 
success  was  something  phenomenal.  That  is  to  say, 
she  became  a  goddess  of  fashion,  and  no  ball-room, 
or  garden  fete,  or  race-course  was  complete  without 
her.  In  England  or  America,  this  is  to  be  a  social 
success.  In  France,  a  woman  requires  a  few  brains. 
Beauty  goes  for  much,  but  chic,  intelligence,  and  a 
certain  genius  at  diplomacy  for  much  more.  The 
salon  which  is  the  very  refinement  of  civilization  is 
found  in  France  only.  No  American  woman  has 
ever  established  a  salon  ;  it  is  not  in  the  American 
;-?-ment  ;  and  no  Englishwoman  but  Lady  Bles- 
.  a  (who,  indeed,  was  not  English  at  ail)  has 
:  succeeded  in  London.  Perhaps  George  Eliot 
r.e  nearer  to  it  than  any  other,  though  it  was  none 
.-  own  deliberate  making,  for  the  shyness  and 
of  nature  and  circum*tance  prevented 
■'■■  .,.-.....  guide 


work  which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  genuine  salon. 
People  went  to  her  attracted  by  her  commanding 
genius,  and  though  visitors  were  very  like  to  find 
some  one  in  the  rooms  celebrated  either  in  letters, 
art,  or  music  on  those  Sundays  when  the  Leweses 
were  "at  home,"  it  would  be  irony  to  call  George 
Eliot  a  social  success. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  history'  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  there  is  no  salon  like  Madame 
de  Tencin's  or  Madame  de  GeofTrin's,  long  ago ;  like 
the  beautiful  Madame  Recamier's,  later ;  or  like 
Madame  Edmond  Adam's,  to-day.  The  history  of 
them  is  a  literature  by  itself,  for  they  were  the  field 
ground  of  intellectual  manoeuvres.  Where  else  would 
all  the  brilliant  wits  have  shone  ?  Their  words  would 
have  returned  to  them  unheard,  like  those  of  the  little 
Abbe"  Galiani,  that  small,  strange,  brilliant  creature, 
who  lived  for  ten  years  in  Paris,  the  delight  of  these 
wonderful  gatherings,  and  vegetated  in  his  Neapoli- 
tan home  the  rest  of  his  life,  figuratively  dumb. 
What  a  delightful  social  spirit  he  must  have  been,  to 
have  had  the  carping  Sainte-Beuve  write  of  him  that 
the  French  people  owed  to  him  "an  honorable, 
choice,  purely  delicate  burial,  nrna  brevis,  a  little  ele- 
gant urn,  which  should  not  be  larger  than  he.  Upon 
it  should  be  engraved,  as  an  emblem,  a  Silenus,  a 
head  of  Plato,  a  Punchinello,  and  one  of  the 
graces." 

Perhaps  just  such  protean  intellects  are  within  call 
to-day,  but  the  absence  of  the  salon  makes  them  un- 
discoverable.  Social  success  is  a  much  smaller  and 
emptier  affair  under  our  mode  of  living,  for  even  Mrs. 
Langtry's  little  breakfasts,  which  became  so  famous, 
were  generally  parlies  carrees,  and  noted  rather  for 
the  lofty  rank  of  the  chief  guests  than  the  lofty  grade 
of  intellect  which  helped  to  make  them  a  feast  of  rea- 
son. In  English  life  to-day  perhaps  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  is  the  greatest  success,  being  at  once  a  man 
of  most  unbounded  popularity,  a  dashing  and  daring 
soldier- sailor,  and  a  wit  whose  mots  pass  into  the 
language.  Mrs.  Langtry  has  never  set  herself  up  for 
a  wit,  and  boldly  declares  that  she  has  never  set  her- 
self up  for  a  beauty  ;  and  she  would  doubtless  have 
had  a  sorry  time  of  setting  herself  up  for  an  actress 
if  the  prestige  of  her  fashion  and  beauty  had  not 
floated  her  into  immediate  success.  What  a  pity 
that,  to  give  its  full  effect  to  that  beauty,  she  must 
daub  it  with  the  professional  tricks  of  manufactured 
loveliness  !  Seen  from  afar,  how  charming  and  illu- 
sive ;  seen  from  a-near,  how  ugly,  how  repulsive ! 

To  return  to  the  Carnival  and  the  grand  march, 
which  is  really  its  feature,  and  which  could  be  so 
beautiful  a  one,  how  foolish  it  is  of  the  participants 
in  the  booths  (participants  seems  to  be  the  double 
word,  generically  bestowed  upon  them)  to  caparison 
them  for  the  footlights,  and  then  float  about  the 
room  within  close  eyeshot  of  every  one.  Many  of 
the  dresses  are  pretty  and  effective ;  but  none  will 
bear  cIoec  inspection,  excepting  the  gorgeous  dresses 
of  the  Chinese  booth.  As  for  the  Terra  Cotta  groups, 
while  the  idea  is  unique  and  singularly  appropriate 
during  the  present  craze  for  the  color,  they  are  the 
most  absurd  and  nondescript-looking  people  wander- 
ing about  the  floor  that  can  be  imagined.  Specta- 
tors are  quite  deprived  of  any  of  the  pleasure  of  sur- 
prise the  tableaux  on  the  grand  stage  may  give  them 
by  meeting  the  Homeric  gods,  or  the  Vikings  of  the 
Norse,  or  a  very-  much  smeared-looking  piece  of  ter- 
ra-cotta,  running  around  the  main  floor.  As  for  the 
tableaux  in  the  booths,  as  they  have  neither  distance 
nor  properly  managed  lights  to  give  them  effect,  they 
are  not  enjoyable.  Some  of  those  on  the  grand 
stage  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  generous  propor- 
tions of  the  new  pavilion  give  ever}'  one  a  chance  to 
move  about  and  breathe  and  see.  The  grand  march 
is  not  so  effective  as  heretofore,  because  in  the  at- 
tempt to  give  the  spectators  a  better  view  a  winding 
march  has  been  introduced,  which  crowds  the  stage 
with  people,  and  disturbs  the  eye.  As  every  one  in 
the  line  marches  like  that  brilliant  Pat  who  declared 
himself  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  regiment  who  kept 
the  step,  and  as  they  all  become  uncomfortably  hud- 
dled, the  kind  intention  of  the  managers  is  utterly 
losL  The  old  file  across  the  stage  was  a  very  much 
better  arrangement.  However,  it  is  much  easier  to 
sit  apart  and  tell  what  ought  to  have  been  done  after 
such  a  mammoth  affair  has  been  put  in  motion  than 
to  undertake,  even  for  sweet  charity's  sake,  to  guide 
the  thousand  and  one  annoyances  which  go  to  make 
up  the  Carnival.  Betsy  B. 


"Van  the  Virginian"  has  been  running  all  the 
week  at  Haveriy  s  California  Theatre,  excepting  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  when  "Davy  Crockett  "and 
the  "Streets  of  New  York"  were  given.  The  entire 
Bartley  Campbell  troupe  is  now  here,  and  it  will 
open  on  Monday  night  in  the  "White  Slave,"  for 
which  scenery  has  been  in  preparation  for  two  weeks. 
Miss  Cayvan  and  John  Sedgwick  will  take  the  lead- 
ing roles. 

Gus  Frohman  will  open  the  Baldwin  Theatre  about 
Christmas  with  the  Madison  Square  Troupe  in  "  Es- 
meralda," "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop"  (the  late  New 
York  success),  "The  Professor,"  and  other  like  plays. 


On  Tuesday  night  Andrews  &  Stockwell  will  open 
the  Grand  Opera  House  with  an  elaborate  panto- 
mime, which  promises  to  prove  a  gorgeous  spectacle. 


M.  B.  Leavitt,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  sign  a  lease  for 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  which  he  wul  open  very 
shortly. 

The  minstrels  have  attracted  large  audiences  all  the 
week. 


CCLII. — Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons — Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 29. 
Bean  and  Corn  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled  Mackerel,  Maitre  d'  Hotel  Sauce. 
Rabbit  Stewed  in  Claret  Wine. 
Fried  Parsnips.  String  Beans. 

Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce.  Sweet  Potatoes. 
Okra  Salad. 
Lemon  Sponge.  Strawberries. 
Figs,  Apples,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Pears. 
Lemon'  Sponge. — The  juice  of  four  lemons,  four  eggs, 
one  large  cupful  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  cold  water,  and  one 
ounce  (or  half  a  package)  of  gelatine.  Soak  the  gelatine 
for  half  an  hour  in  half  a  curjful  of  the  water.  Squeeze  the 
lemons,  and  mix  the  strained  juice  in  the  sugar.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  to  a  foam,  and  mix  with  the  remainder  of 
the  water,  Add  the  sugar  and  lemon  iuice,  and  cook  in  a 
double  boiler  until  it  begins  to  thicken:  then  add  the  gela- 
tine. Strain  into  a  tin  basin,  and  put  it  into  a  pan  of  ice 
water,  beating  it  occasionally  with  an  egg-whisk  till  it  is 
cool,  but  not  hard.  Now  add  the  unbeaten  whites,  and 
beat  all  steadily  until  it  begins  to  ihicken,  when  it  must  be 
put  in  a  mold,  and  set  away  to  harden.  The  molds  must 
be  ready,  as  ihe  hardening  is  rapid.  If  the  mixture  gets 
too  hard  for  pouring,  s?r  the  basin  in  one  of  hot  water,  let  it 
melt,  and  then  beat  rg.;in.  Serve  with  or  without  cream. 
Orange  juice  can  be  used,  bat  six  large  ones  will  be  re- 
quired. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Not  Prose. 
The  wind  of  autumn  blows 
Destruction  to  the  rose ; 
It  tints  the  sunburnt  nose. 
Among  the  leaves  it  goes. 
And  where  the  river  flows 
It  hints  of  winter's  snows. 
And  nips  the  news-boy's  toes. 
And  chills  the  hungry  crows. 
Brings  joy  to  Ikey  Mo's, 
With  thoughts  of  pawned  ole  clo'es  ; 
The  dust  around  it  throws ; 
And— shout  your  ah's  and  oh's — 

It  shows 
The  red,  red  female  hose.  — Puck, 


Mother's  Clock. 
A  youth  sat  on  a  sofa  wide. 

Within  a  parlor  dim  ; 
The  maid  who  lingered  by  his  side 

Was  all  the  world  to  him. 

What  brought  that  glad  light  to  his  eye — 

That  cadence  to  his  tone? 
Why  burns  the  lamp  of  love  so  high, 

Though  midnight's  hour  hath  flown? 

The  clock  above  the  glowing  grate 
Has  stopped  at  half-past  ten  : 

And,  long  as  that  young  man  may  wait, 
It  will  not  strike  again. 

The  artful  maiden  knows  full  well 
What  makes  the  clock  act  so. 

And  why  no  earthly  power  can  tell 
The  time  for  him  to  go. 

— Unknown  Liar. 


The  Comick  on  a  Raid. 
De  moon  got  smashed  by  de  Comick's  tail ; 

Dat's  so,  my  Dinah. 
De  horn  it  fell  down  in  our  milk  pail, 

Dat  you  know,  Dinah. 
De  old  man  in  de  moon  got  monsus  mad, 

You  bet,  my  Dinah ; 
Come  sliding  down  on  a  spider's  thread. 

All  in  a  sweat,  Dinah  ; 
Seed  a  colored  gy.l  se;tia'  in  de  door  ; 

ju.  Dinah. 
Says  he,  "  I'll  go  back  to  de  moon  no  more," 

All  dat's  true,  Dinah. 
He  kotchert  at  dat  gal  around  de  waist ; 

Oh.  you  tie,  Dhiah  ! 
Den  perce-    ed  her  lips  to  taste  ; 

j    int  no  i;e,  Dinah. 
He  promise     lien  he  plant  clat  piece  ob  moon, 

You  to  h^e  it,  Dinah, 
Dat  loti  of  new  dollars  would  come  up  soon,    ~ 

He'd  show  it.  Dinah. 
Says  Gabriel,  speaking  Irom  Paradise, 

(Heaven  de  fuss,)  Dinah, 
And  puttin'  his  spectacles  on  his  eyes, 
"  What's  de  muss?"  Dinah  ! 
Den  stretch  out  his  wings,  and  pick  up  de  moon  ; 

Dat  wakes  up  de  dead,  Dinah, 
He  fly  for  dis  world ;  de  blaze  of  de  moon 

Light  up  his  head,  Dinah. 
He  travel  de  air,  not  thinking  of  wrong ; 

Sayin'  prayers,  Dinah. 
The  Comick  he  flop  his  tail  bery  strong  ; 

Puttin'  on  airs,  Dinah, 
He  knock  de  trumpet  from  Gabriel's  hand. 

With  one  strong  knock,  Dinah. 
De  trumpet  it  fall  in  old  Satan's  land. 

On  a  big  rock,  Dinah. 
Now  we  must  both  sleep  in  the  cold,  cold  ground 

For  evermore,  Dinah. 
Dat  blessed  trumpet  will  never  again  sound  ; 

Nn,  nevermore,  Dinah  ! 
My  golden  slippers,  I  give  'em  to  Joe, 

Who  went  before,  Dinah. 
Dat  robe  you  dun  bought,  white  as  de  snow. 

Sell  to  de  store,  Dinah. 
If  dat  man  from  de  moon — I'm  talkin'  plain — 

Should  kiss  you,  Dinah, 
It  shall  be  only  for  once — never  again — 

Or  we'll  miss  you,  Dinah  ! 

—  Times-Dcmocra  t. 


Some   German  Verse. 
"To  the  Editor  of  'Puck  ':  Sirwould  You  be  so  Kind 
as  to  forward  to  me  an  appropriate  German  Verse  for  a  sil- 
ver wedding  to  be  held  by  my  Brother  by  doing  so  You  will 
be  conferring  a  great  on  me    Yours  truly        C.   Furst." 

With  pleasure,  Mr.  Furst.  We  always  like  to  forward 
the  cause  of  true  poetry.  Forwarding  German  verse  is  just 
in  our  line.  This  is  supposed  to  hint  at  the  early  struggles 
of  a  young  couple  who  have  risen  from  poverty  and  a  plain 
marriage  to  the  affluence  of  a  silver  wedding : 
Konstanti  nopoli  tanischerdudelsackspf eiffergesell- 

schait — 
Many  and  live  in  a  flat  and  call  foryour  coal  down  a 

well-shaft. 
Konstanti  nopou  tanischerdudelsackspf eiffergesell- 

schafter — 
Save  up  your  cash,  and  your  friends  will  gather  around 
you,  and  give  you  a  silver  wedding  the  regula- 
tion number  of  years  after. 
Perhaps,   however,   there  is  something  too  much  of  a 
stately,  majestic  swing  about  thai.     Maybe  your  revered 
brother  would  like  something  more  in  this  style : 
Sauer- Kraut  und  Leberwurst — 
This  is  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Furst — 
Lebenvurst  und  Sauer-Kraut — 
See  the  presents  all  spread  out ! 
Yet  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  shade  too  much  idyllic  sim- 
plicity about  that  last  outpouring  of  our  genius.     We  want 
to  give  your  dear  brother  a  choice.     What  does  he  think  of 
this? 

Bringen  Sie  Limburger  und  Schweitzer  Kas', 
Und  like  a  Turn-Verein  your  voices  raise  ; 
Bring  mir  dot  Spatzle,  und  dot  goot  Rheinwein, 
Und  Nudel,  und  dot  Gulasch  lieb'  und  fein. 
Bring  all  dot  feed  vot  efery  Deutscher  brings — 
Und  don't  you  bring  no  nickel-plated  dings. 

— Puck. 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  ceased  to  be  judged  as  a  mere 
novice.  The  amateur  has  pretty  much  disappeared, 
says  the  astonished  Londoner.  "  I  heard,"  says  G. 
W.  Smalley,  "  an  American  manager  make  the  same 
remark  some  months  ago.  lie  bad  been  seeing  her 
in  the  provinces.  Everybody  agrees  that  there  is 
great  improvement  As  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  the 
particular  direction  in  which  Mrs.  Langtry's  talents 
are  developing,  there  is  some  difference  ot  opinion. 
That  does  not  perhaps  much  matter  to  you.  It  may 
or  may  not  flatter  your  American  pride,  if  pride  you 
have  in  theatrical  matters,  to  hear  that  these  twelve 
London  performances  are  given  to  some  extent  as 
rehearsals  for  America.  The  remark  is  not  hers  nor 
mine,  but  appears  in  the  London  press." 


Marie  Prescott  three  weeks  ago  brought  suit  in  the 
Superior  Court  in  New  York  against  the  American 
News  Company,  claiming  twenty  thousand  dollars 
damages  for  the  circulation  by  them  of  an  alleged 
libel  published  in  a  paper  called  Nym  Crinkle,  on  the 
sixth  of  August.  1881.  The  case  came  to  trial  before 
Judge  Russell  and  a  jury,  and  after  a  nine  days'  trial 
she  was  awarded  twelve  thousand  dollars  damages. 
The  libel  complained  of  charged  that  the  plaintiff  had 
paid  to  have  her  picture  appear  in  a  paper  which  had 
defamed  her  and  attacked  her  reputation  and  charac- 
ter, and  commented  with  severity  upon  her  action  in 
the  matter.  The  defense  interposed  is  that  the  com- 
pany had  no  knowledge  of  the  publication,  and  were 
not  responsible  for  its  circulation,  and  also  that  the 
statements  contained  in  the  objectionable  article  were 
true.  Ex-Judge  Fullerton,  after  examining  a  witness 
as  to  the  manner  of  distributing  newspapers  by  the 
company,  called  the  plaintiff  as  a  witness  for  the  de- 
fense. She  testified  in  response  to  questions  that 
her  maiden  name  and  stage  name  was  Marie  Prescott, 
and  that  she  was  now  married,  and  was  now  known 
as  Mrs.  William  Pertzel.  She  denied  with  much  em- 
phasis that  she  had  ever  professed  to  be  the  wife  of 
Ernest  Harvier,  or  that  she  had  ever  signed  her  name 
as  being  his  wife.  When  handed  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  bv  herself  she  denied  that  it  was  in  her 
handwriting,  or  that  she  had  ever  seen  it.  Other  let- 
ters shown  her  she  identified  as  having  been  sent  to 
her  husband,  Mr.  Pertzel,  and  denied  that  they  were 
written  to  Hanier.  One  letter,  which  she  acknowl- 
edged having  written  to  Harvier,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing curious  catechetical  confession : 

Name?  Marie.  Bom?  1S00  and  something.  Overforry? 
No.  Born  before  '57?  Yes.  Too  old  to  love?  No.  Oc- 
cupation? Writing  love-letters.  Married  orsingle?  Neith- 
er. Debts?  Well,  so  so.  Condition  of  property?  Splendid- 
Character  of  property?  Personal.  Name  of  property? 
Ernest.  Taxable  property?  Hanier.  ( Excuse  me  while 
I  unbutton  my  corset :  it  pinches  me.)  Where  reside?  At 
large.  Under  bonds?  Yes.  To  whom?  Man  out  West, 
Name?  Burke.  Whatholdsyou?  Piece  of  paper.  Where 
is  he?  Don't  know.  Do  you  care?  No.  When  heard 
from?  Four  years  ago.  Any  communications?  None. 
Have  voa  ever  written  to  him?  Never.  Had  he  any  influ- 
ence over  you?  None  whatever.  Is  he  in  your  way?  No. 
How  are  you  employed?  Thinking.  Anythingelse?  Lov- 
ing. Who?  My  own  darling  baby.  Any  other  O.  D.  B.'s? 
None.  Have  been?  No.  Never?  Never.  Sure?  As  I 
hope  for  his  love.  Do  you  love  Ernest  Harvier?  Yes. 
Who  do  you  love?  Ernest  Harvier.  Does  he  love  you? 
Yes  How  much?  With  all  his  heart.  And  you?  With 
my  life.  Did  you  ever  love  any  one  else?  No.  Did  he? 
Think  not.  What  does  he  think  ?  He  knows  1  love  him — 
my  own  precious,  loving — my  darling — my  devoted,  my  only 
love.  Been  up  before?  Yes.  What  for?  Love.  For 
whom?  Ernest  Harvier.  Decision?  Guilty.  Fined?  Yes. 
How  mach?    My  whole  heart.     Going  to  do  it  again?    Yes. 


Our  girls,  says  a  New  York  correspondent,  are 
using  the  shrug  this  fall  with  considerable  effect.  It 
is  not  the  familiar  French  shrug,  done  with  both 
shoulders,  but  is  a  nervous  lift  of  one  shoulder,  ac- 
companied by  a  neat  little  grimace  on  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  face.  Miss  Turner,  the  heroine 
at  the  Madison  Square,  employs  it  cleverly.  As  she 
wears  a  dress  curiously  open  on  the  shoulders,  while 
tight-sleeved  below  and  covering  her  neck  above,  the 
shrug  is  quite  bewitching,  with  its  small  exposure  of 
smooth,  white  skin. 


The  next  Philharmonic  Concert  will  take  place  on 
Friday  evening,  November  10th  (instead  of  the  3d.  as 
announced,  owing  to  the  Carnival).  A  famous  suite, 
by  Lachner,  Schubert's  B  minor  unfinished  sym- 
phony, and  a  new  work,  by  Saint-Saens,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  brilliant  programme.  Our  well-known 
violoncellist,  Mr.  J.  Hinrichs,  will  play  a  concerto,  by 
Raff,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  received  by  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  care 
of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


—  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Morrison  Reed,  of  Ukiah 
City,  has  just  issued  a  volume  of  her  "Earlier  Po- 
ems." The  author  is  very  popular  in  the  interior 
counties,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  volume  is  due  to  the  solicitation  of 
friends.  Many  of  the  verses  are  excellent,  and  few 
fall  below  mediocrity.     Published  by  Bancroft 


—  Louis  Braverman,  of   Louis   Braverman 
&  Co.,  returned  from  New  York  yesterday. 


—  Mr.  Muybridge.  the  eminent  Photog- 
raoher,  has  issued  a  series  of  slips  arranged  for  the 
"  Zoetrope."  They  consist  of  representations  of  the 
successive  movements  of  animals  in  motion,  and  illus- 
trate very  readily  the  principles  the  existence  of 
which  Mr.  Muybridge  first  made  known  to  the  world. 


—  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Educational  Department  will  begin  its  term  next 
week.  The  Spanish  and  French  classes  are  under 
the  tuition  of  the  well-known  Prof.  De  Filippe. 


—  Stinging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by  "  Buchupaiba."  $1 
per  botde. 

—  Ask  your  druggist  for  Redding's  Russia 
salve.     Keep  it  in  house  in  case  of  accidents.  25  cts. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


— "Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants, vermin,  chipmunks.  15a 


For  Colds,  Coughs.  Asthma,  in  short  for 
any  and  all  derangements  of  the  lungs  or  respiratory 
organs,  or  for  any  complaint  tending  toward  con- 
sumption, nothing  is  so  reliable  as  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  In  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  a  certain  cure, 
and  it  affords  sure  relief  even  in  advanced  cases. 


—  Musical.  Boxes,  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  StreeL     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer}-, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc ,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Ruto  -■■  >.  s.  429  Montgomery. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 
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EXHIBITION 

of  tlie  celebrated 

NAHL  GALLERY 

(from  Cassel,  Germany) 
of  the  works  of  the 

OLD  MASTERS 

of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France, 

at  the  rooms  of  the 
S.  F.  ART  ASSOCIATION 

(430  Pine  Street) 
Begin'g  Wednesday,  Oct.  25th. 

BAT  AHB  EYEHISG. 
ADMISSION,    25   CENTS. 
A  UTHORS'   CARNIVAL. 

THIRD  GRAND  FETE  OF  NATIONS 

For  the  Benefit  of  the 

SIX    CHARITIES, 

Commencing  on 

MONDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  23, 

And  closing  November  4th. 

TWELTE    EVENINGS. 

Doors  open  at  7  o'clock.  Grand  March  by  all  the  par- 
ticipants will  commence  promptly  at  3.     Closes  at  n. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION. 
Double  Season  Ticket,  admitting  gentleman  and  lady, 

or  two  ladies $5.00 

Single  Season  Ticket,  admitting  one  person 3-00 

General  Admission .- 50 

Children 25 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION 

WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY, 

JUST    ISSUED. 

SOLD    EXCLUSIVELY    BY    SUBSCRIPTION    OX 
IXSTALLMEXTS. 

EDWARD  E.  EITEL  A  CO. 

OFFICE,  PHELAN  BUILDING,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 

DOXEY  &  GO. 

Have  Removed  to 

23  DUPONT  STREET, 

Where  they  have  a  complete  stock  of  Choice  Books, 
Artistic  Stationery,  and  beautiful  articles  of  Bric-a- 
Brac  for  presents.  With  increased  facilities  for  pro- 
curing the  choicest  goods,  Doxey  &  Co.  earnestly  so- 
licit a  renewal  of  the  patronage  of  their  friends  at  the 

NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

23  DUPONT  STREET. 

BETWEEN    GEARY  &.  MARKET. 


MAGNESO-OALGITE 

BOND  AND  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

HOTSEHOLD    CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  jnst  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze.  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems.  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE 

31  DUPONT  STREET,  just  opened  with  an  entire  new 
stock  of  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  and 
FANCY  GOODS.  An  elegant  assortment  of  FANCY 
STATIONERY,  LEATHER  GOODS,  ALBUMS,  etc.  Full 
line  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 


And  inspect  tliclr 


TYliieu    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  shown  on  this  Coast,  and  which  cannot  he  excelled  for  Variety  and  Beanty  upon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;  the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants, 

THE  CALA.  FURNITURE  M'FG  CO.,  220  TO  226  BUSH  ST. 


G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

HATE  INTRODTCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 


336    KEARNY   STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FTNERAL  DIRECTORS, 


118  Geary  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


OPPOSITE    STAKR-KCVG    CirTBCII. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

S  hipping  and  CominissionSIercliants 

204  and  206  California  Street . 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Thi  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H. 


WEST'S  YEW  ELECTRIC 

BELT.— C  N .  West's  Electro- 
Medical  Belts  always  have  ex- 
celled all  other  electrical  appli- 
ances. They  have  taken  the 
premiums  at  all  State  Fairs. 
This  new  Belt  excels  every  other 
that  he  has  invented.  Cures 
all  diseases  without  medicine.  Price,  from  $5.00 
to  520.00.  Warranted  ten  years.  Patronized  by  the  repre- 
sentative men  and  leading  ladies  of  this  and  other  States. 
Address  or  call  on  C.  N.  WEST,  652  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco  - 


SK  lift    "60ft  per  d^Y  a*  home.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
_  •»    HI   •!»-.  WArTHr«KSTTNSON&Ov.  Portland,  Me 


RUPTURE 


of  the  age.  FIERCE  £  Si  M 
704SacSt.,SanFraa.  Cai. 


&  it  it  a  week  in  your  own  town .    Terms  and  $5  outfit  free, 
tS**«  AddremH.  "A  l.T.FTT  *■  Co.    Portland.  Msio« 


1    THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street,  S. 


Dress    Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)by  mall,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  ^oods. 

MRS.  M.  H.  UUEEiVCO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 

336     Sutter     Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


RATTAN  GHAiRS. 

The   WAKEFIELD    RATTAN 
CO.,    644    MARKET    STREET, 

hare  now  open  for  iuspection  the 
finest  assortment  of  RATTAN 
CHAIRS  erer  offered  in  this  city. 

A  great  nnniber  or  Xetr  Designs,  at  lovres 
rates. 


Tlii.  CI  T  represents  nnr  LADLES'  ..til  AGE 
PANEL  ROCKIK.  So.  336,  $12.  Send  Tor  Cat- 
alogue. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office— 20S  California  Street.        


"TRALL   SANITARIUM," 

1029  Market  Street,  S.  F. 

rRS.  E.  D.  AND  D.  C.  MOORE,  M.D.t 

do  an  OFFICE  and  FAMILY  PRACTICE;  have 
trained  operators  and  nurses  for  OBSTETRIC  and  other 
cases  confined  at  home.  Use  all  approved  remedial  agents, 
including  Massage,  Electricity,  Galvanism.  Hot- 
air,  Steam,  and  all  useful  Rains,  Health  Lift, 
etc     Call  or  send  for  particulars. 


M*f 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 


MAXlFACTlRERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer   better   inducements    to    purchasers    of    DIAMONDS.   WATCHES.    JEWELRY.  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Largest  Stock,  the  Finest   Assortment,    and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.    DIAMOND  flORh.  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 


Francisco.    They  have  the  Largest 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates. 


All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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INTAGLIOS. 

Perspectives. 
Living,  he  threads  the  maze  below, 
And  looking  beyond,  he  saith, 
"  Ah  me  !  to  penetrate  and  know 

The  greatest  of  mysteries,  Death  !  " 

Dead,  he  wanders  the  phantom-land, 
And  viewing,  behind,  the  strife 

Of  the  world,  he  cries,   "Ah,  to  understand 
The  greatest  of  mysteries,  Life  !  " 
— Harrison  Robertson  in  November  Harper. 

To  Edith. 
(Written  in  an  Autograph  Album  J 
She  who  comes  to  me  and  pleadeth 
In  the  lovely  name  of  Edith, 

Will  not  fail  of  what  was  wanted. 
Edith  means  the  "  Blessed,"  therefore 
All  that  she  may  wish  or  care  for 
Will,  when  best  for  her,  be  granted. 
— Henry  IV.  Loftgfellow,  copUd  by  November  Century. 

To  Miss  M.  E.  A.  Ferguson. 
Between  the  window  and  the  fire 

I  sit  and  work  the  evening  through — 
That  is,  I  work  until  I  tire. 

And  then  lean  back  and  think  of  you. 
Through  the  red  curtains  on  my  right 

Faint  little  shuddering  draughts  come  in  ; 
Upon  my  left  the  fire  burns  bright : 

Over  >  our  white-kid-glove-like  skin 
Fain  would  I  see  those  shadows  run, 
Maud  Ethel  Alice  Ferguson. 

"Why,  even  now  I  thought  I  saw 

The  fire-light  tangled  in  your  hair  ; 
I  urned  with  rapture  touched  with  awe, 

And  fell  a  chill — you  were  not  tuere  ! 
Ah,  how  those  sputtering  cannel  flames 

Would  leap  and  dance  if  you  were  near  ! 
And  I—  I'd  call  you  all  your  names : 

"Twould  be  just  like  a  harem,  dear — 
A  harem  all  rolled  up  in  one — 
Maud  Ethel  Alice  Ferguson. 

Ab,  there,  where  you  will  never  be, 

I'll  set  an  empty  chair,  and  dream 
I'm  working  and  you're  watching  me — 

How  weirdly  jolly  it  would  seem  ! 
My  verse  might  have  a  clearer  ring, 

Perchance  a  deeper  note  as  well 
(Such  luck  to  fireside  fairies  bring) ; 

But  you're  not  nere,  and  who  can  tell? 
Good-night— it  strikes  a  lonely  One — 
Maud  Ethel  Alice  Ferguson. 

— H.  C.  Banner  in  November  Harper. 

The  Poet  Years. 
[Longfellow,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Browning,  Dr.  Holmes,  Ten- 
nyson, Poe,   and   Robert  Browning  were  born  during  the 
years  included  by  1807  and  1812.] 
Drop  those  six  pages  from  the  century's  story, 

And  how  much  of  its  radiance  were  gone  ; 
Drop  from  the  day  its  crowning  sunset  glory, 

The  calm  light  of  its  dawn  ! 
From  that  glad  spring-time  broke  a  full-voiced  bevy. 

With  singing  every  heart  and  house  to  fill — 
Perennial,  though  bound,  and  stark,  and  heavy, 

The  wintry  earth  lies  still. 
The  robin,  caroling  so  cheer,  so  docile ; 

The  shy  wood-thrush's  chiming  vesper-bell ; 
New  England's  bobolink,  oid  England's  throsde, 

With  blithe  or  plaintive  swell 
The  British  blackbird's  musical  e'ations 

America's  wide  vales  and  corn-fields  thrill ; 
Far  Britain  hears  the  nightly  iterations 

Of  mourning  whip-poor-will. 
And  both  l.-tnds  catch  the  wild-bird  notes  obscurer 

That.yet  rise  ever  and  again  so  strong. 
So  high  and  clear— his  flight  than  petrel  surer — 

Imperial  his  song. 
O  choral  jubilant !    O  vears  of  healing, 

Of  joy,  and  light,  and  solace,  hope  and  peace ! 
Long,  long  ere  shall  be  hushed  your  anthem  pealiDg, 
Your  consolation  cease  ! 
— James  T.  McKay  in  November  Century. 


Candor. 


OCTOBER — A   WOOD. 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said. 
And  she  stood  up.  looking  uncommonly  tall : 
"  You  are  going  to  speak  of  the  hectic  (all, 
And  say  you  are  sorry  the  summer's  dead, 
And  no  other  summer  was  like  it,  you  know, 
And  can  I  imagine  what  made  it  so, 
Now  aren't  you,  honestly?"     "Yes,"  I  said. 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said  : 
"  You  are  going  to  ask  ii  I  forget 

That  day  in  June  when  the  woods  were  wet, 
And  you  carrieu  me  " — here  she  drooped  her  head — 
"  Over  the  creek  ;  you  are  going  10  say, 

Do  I  remember  that  horrid  day. 
Now  aren't  you,  honestly?"     "Yes,"  I  said. 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said: 
"  You  are  going  to  say  that  since  that  lime 
You  have  rather  tended  to  run  to  rhyme, 
And  " — her  clear  glance  fell,  and  her  cheek  grew 

red — 
"  And  have  I  noticed  your  tone  was  queer. 

Why,  everybody  has  seen  it  here  ! 
Now  aren't  you,  honesily  ?  "     "  Yes, "  I  said. 

"  I  know  wb.%1  you're  going  to  say,"  I  said  : 

"  You're  going  to  say  you've  been  much  annoyed  ; 

And  I'm  short  of  tact — you  will  say,   '  devoid  ' — 
And  I'm  clumsy  and  awkward  ;  and  call  me  Ted  ; 
And  I  bear  abuse  like  a  dear  old  lamb  ; 
And  you'll  have  me.  anyway,  just  as  I  am. 
Now  aren't  you,  honestly?"     "  Ye-es,"  she  said. 
— H.  C.  Bunnerin  November  Harper. 

The  Baby  Sorceress. 
My  baby  sits  beneath  the  tall  elm  trees, 
A  wreath  of  tangled  ribbons  in  her  hands ; 
She  twines  and  twists  the  many-colored  strands — 
A  little  sorceress,  weaving  destinies. 
Now  the  pure  white  she  grasps ;  now  naught  can 
please 
But  strips  of  crimson,  lurid  as  the  brands, 
From  passion's  fires,  or  yellow,  like  the  sands 
Thit  lend  soft  setting  to  the  azure  seas. 
And  so  with  sweet,  incessant  toil  she  fills 
A  summer  h  'Ur,  still  following  fancies  new, 
sgh  my  heirt  a  su  lden  terror  thrills 
s  she  weaves,  her  aimless  choice  prove  true. 

i  !  our  fates  proceed  not  from  our  wills : 

jwer  that  spins  the  thread  shall  blend  the  hue. 

'.    W.  Higginton  in  November  Century, 


AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

For  Diseases  of  llie  Throat  and  Lungs,  such,  as 
Coughs,  Colds,  Whooping  Cough,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  and  Consumption. 


The  few  compositions  which 
have  won  the  confidence  of 
mankind  and  become  house- 
hold words,  among  not  only 
one  bat  many  nations,  must 
have  extraordinary  virtues. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  secured 
so  wide  a  reputation,  or  main- 
tained it  so  long,  as  Ayek's 
Cherry  Pectoral.  It  has 
been  known  tothepublicabout 
forty  years,  by  a  long  continue  i 
series  of  marvelous  cures,  that 
have  won  for  it  a^confidence  in 
-  its  virtues,  never  equaled  by 
any  other  medicine.  It  still  makes  the  mo,  1  effectual  cures 
of  Courtis.  Colds,  snd  Consumption  that  can  be  made  b\ 
medical  skill.  Indeed,  the  Cherry  Pectoral  hasreal!;.- 
robbed  these  dangerous  diseases  of  their  terrors  to  a  gre  t 
extent,  and  given  a  feeling  of  immunity  from  their  painfui 
effects  that  is  well  founded,  if  the  remedy  be  taken  in  sea- 
son. Every  family  should  have  it  in  their  closet  for  the 
ready  and  promptrelief  of  its  members.  Sickness  sutler 
in*-,  and  even  life  issaved  by  this  timely  defense,  the  pru- 
dent should  not  neslect  it,  and  the  wise  will  not.  Keep  11 
by  you  for  the  protection  it  affords  by  its  early  use  in  sud- 
den attacks.  

PREPARED  BY 
BE.  J.  C.  ATEK  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD  ! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Xceds  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


he  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscret'ons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  OR  S ELF-PK ESEKYA- 
TIOX. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vi  ality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  wor<,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m>ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fu'l  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF- PRESERVA- 
TION*, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OP  LIFE.  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  YV.  H.  PARKER.  H.  D., 

4  Bnl  finch  Street,  IE  -.ton,  Mass. 


A  NOTED  BUT  T7NTTTTJED  WOilAN. 

[Erorn  the  Boston  Globe.] 


■4-11    4-13   &  415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kiwis  of  Paper. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days'  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Electro- 
Voltnic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debilit}',  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  hiudred  Troabies.  Also,  for  Kln-niiiii- 
Itsui,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  liimi 
otber  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


FAMILIES 

LI :       NG  THE  CITY. 

fpURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WIXDEL  Si  CO..  310  Stockton  Street. 


BUTTERICK'S 


Messrs.  Editors . — 

The  above  is  a  good  likeness  of  Mrs.  Lfffia  E.  Pink- 
ham,  o£ Lynn,  Hass.,  who aboveall other  Luman  beings 
maybe  truthfully  called  the  '"Dear  Friend  of  Woman," 
as  some  of  her  correspondents  love  to  call  her.  She 
is  zealously  devoted  to  her  work,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  a  life-study,  and  13  obliged  to  keep  sii  lady 
assistants,  to  help  her  answerthe  large  correspondence 
which  daily  pours  in  upon  her,  each  bearing  its  special 
burden  of  suffering,  or  joy  at  release  from  it.  Her 
Vegetable  Compound  is  a  medicine  for  good  and  not 
evil  purposes.  I  have  personally  investigated  it  and 
am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this. 

On  account  of  its  proven  merits,  it  Is  rfrommended 
and  prescribed  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  country. 
One  says:  "It  works  like  a  charm  and  saves  much 
pain.  It  will  entirely  cure  the  worst  forms  of  female 
diseases. 

It  permeates  every  portion  of  the  system,  and  gives 
new  life  and  vigor.  It  removes  faintness,  flatulency, 
destroys  all  craving  for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches, 
Nervous  Prostration,  General  Debility,  Sleeplessness, 
Depression  and  Indigestion.  That  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  causing  pa  in,  weight  and  backache,  is  always 
permanently  cured  by  its  use.  It  will  at  all  times,  and 
und^r  all  circumstances,  act  in  harmony  with  the  law 
that  governs  the  female  system. 

It  costs  only  $L  per  bottle  or  six  for  $5-  and  is  sold  by 
druggists.  Any  advice  required  as  to  special  cases,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  use  of  the  Vegetable  Compound,  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  3Irs.  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  home  in  Lynn,  Itass. 

For  Kidney  Complaint  of  either  sex  this  compound  Is 
unsurpassed  as  abundant  testimonials  show. 

"Itrs,  Pinkham's  Liver  Pills,"  says  one  writer,  "are 
the  best  in  the  world  for  the  euro  of  Constipation, 
Biliousness  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Her  Blood 
Purifierworks  wonders  in  Its  gpwini  v^t-  apd  frjfj.q  fair 
to  equal  the  Compound  in  its  popularity. 

All  must  respect  her  as  an  Angel  of  Mercy  whose  sole 
Bmbition  is  to  do  good  to  others. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  O  Mrs-A.M.D- 


Patterns—  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

<^END   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
AGENCY,  134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HTHUXDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California  ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  i)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name.  N, 

Charles  DeLacy 3 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  37     10, coo 
Lharles  DeLacy. Trustee. .   73 
Charles  DeLacy,  Tni'-tee. .   74 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   79 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  87 

F.  M.  Pixley 4 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5 

W.  W.Dodge 6 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...  7 
E.  G.  Waite 8 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9 

Geo.  W.  Prescott :   10 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11 

Wm.  Sherman 12 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee.  .  13 
R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..  14 
John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee. 18 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19 
Jackson  Hart,  Trustee....  20 
R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee.. .  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 
Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25 
Waller  Mead,  Trustee....  26 

J.  H.    Fish,  Trustee 27 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29 
T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32 

Wm.  F.  Flick.    33 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34 

Wm.  Wilson 35 

Benj.  Teal 36 

F.  (J.  Kiel,  Trustee.. ,    .  ,     52 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Tru-tee. 53 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54 

Wm.  Heick,  Tristee 55 

F.  M.  Pixiey,  Trustee 56 

John  F.  Baxter,  Tru^te*..  57 
David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee .  61 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60 
Geo.  E.  Barnes,  Trustee..  62 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 6j 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..   65 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee...  6j 
H.  W.  Ncwbauer,  Trustee  80 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee Si 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85 
Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103 
Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. 110 
Tbos.  Legg,  Trustee 104 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary wi  1  be  s  Id  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Mond  y,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  i'.  M.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  -he  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 
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LEGAL    NOTICES. 


[Department   No.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S   SALE— EXECUTION. 

THE     HIEERNIA      SAV- \ 
™SAND    LOAN    SO-  I  Snperior  Coun. 

CIETY,  Plaintiff,    I  No.  2*,o«. 

f...„,.„,v!-      , I  (Late  +th  District  Court. 

JAMES  DALY    ET  AL.,         ALIAS    EXECUTION. 
Defendants.  ) 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

Alias  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
tne  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
■  luly  attested  oa  the  nth  day  of  October.A.  D.  1882,  in  the 
.bove  enti  led  action,  wherein  The  Hibernia  Savings  and 
Loan  Society,  the  above  named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judg- 
ment against  James  Daly  and  Michael  Hawkins,  defend- 
ants, on  the  19th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879,  for  the  sum  of 
Six  Thousand  {$6,000.00)  Dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  amount  is  entitled  to  a  credit  of  $2,- 
78S.18  made  on  two  former  executions,  with  interest 
thereon  and  costs,  etc.,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendants,  James  Daly 
and  Michael  Hawkins,  had  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, icS2,  the  day  upon  which  the  hereinafter  described 
property  was  levied  upon  in  the  above  entided  cause, 
or  which  they  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and 
to  the  hereinafter  described  property  situate,  Tying,  and  be- 
ing in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  County  Re- 
corder of  said  City  and  County  in  the  names  of  James  Ds.lv 
Michael  Hawkins,  John  O.  Kane,  and  A.  J.  Moon,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  northerly  line  of  Broadway  Street,  96  3-12  feet 
easterly  from  Baker  Street;  thence  running  westerly  along 
said  lme  of  Broadway  Street  96  3-12  feet  to  the  easterlyline 
of  Baker  Street ;  thence  running  northerly  along  said  line  of 
Baker  Street  136  feet ;  thence  easterly  parallel  with  Broad- 
way Street  63  5-12  feet;  and  thence  southeasterly  to  the 
point  of  beginning 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  the  13th 
day  of  NOVEMBER,  1882,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  tide,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendants,  James  Daly  and  Michael  Haw- 
kins, had  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1SS2,  the  day  on 
which  the  above  property  was  levied  upon,  as  aforesaid,  or 
which  they  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the 
above  described  property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidde- 
for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN   SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Tobin  &  Tobin,  Att'ys  for  Pl'ff. 

San  Francisco,  October  21,  1882. 
21-28-4- 1 1 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 


E    R    THOMASON,             ^  Superior  Court. 

Plaintiff,  I  Department  No.  10. 

vs.                           )■  No.  622. 

PATRICK  WARD,  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree 

Defendant. )  of  Lien  and  Sale. 


U' 


NDER  AND   BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 


Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Lien  and  Sale  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  10,  ol  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
on  the  23d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above 
entitled  action,  wherein  E.  R.  Thomason,  the  above 
named  plaintiff  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree  of  lien 
and  sale  against  Patrick  Ward,  defendant,  on  the  5th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment  and 
decree  was,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  re- 
corded in  Judgment  Book  1,  of  said  court,  at  page  376,  I 
am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot,  piece,  or  parcel 
of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northerly 
line  of  Henry  Street,  distant  one  hundred  feet  easterly  from 
the  northeasterly  comer  of  Henry  and  Castro  streets ; 
thence  easterly  along  said  line  of  Henry  Street,  twenty-six 
feet ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  northerly  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet ;  thence  at  a  right  angle  westerly  twenty-six 
feet ;  and  thence  at  a  right  angle  southerly  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  to  the  point  of  commencement.  Being  de- 
signated on  said  Assessment  and  Diagram  as  Lot  No.  2. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY"  THE 
THIRTIETH  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  A.  D.  18S2,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  of  that  day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City 
Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  I  will,  in 
obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and  decree  of  lien  and  sale, 
sell  the  al>ove  described  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to  satisfy  said  judgment, 
with  interests  and  costs,  etc,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder 
for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  October  7,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

J.  C.  Bates,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

October  7,  14,  21,  28. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AUCTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  M  ont^omery  Street, 
%-i-i^l  H^tel  Block.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

COXSTIPATIOJf, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
G  E  I  L  L  O  \  , 
Sole     Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  d~  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take,  an  d  never  prod  uces  irri  tation . 

SOLD   BY  ALL    DRUGGISTS. 

C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.    SPALTLDING.    J.  PATTERSON 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


SAW    MANUFACTURING    . 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


THE      ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Pa     «Ki»     Ai 

Time  Schedule,   Monday,  May  15,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  f  M 
*+  OO  P.  M. 
*4-30  P.  M. 

8.00  A-  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M 

S.OO  A.  M. 
%.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A-  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M- 
•4.30  *"-  M- 
JS.Op  A-  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

5.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
'4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
IO.CO  A-  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

5.OO  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P-   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A,  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-oo  P.  M. 
*4-30  p.  m. 

3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
'4.30  P  H. 
*8  OO  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


. -Calistogaand  Napa 

{  Deming,  £,1  Paso  >_  Express 

\  and  East j"  Emigrant. . . 

(  Gait  and  \  via  Livermore 

(  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

..lone . 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"  "      (tSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.  Merced  . 


..Marysville  and  Chico. . 
..Nilesand  Haywarus... 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

\  East ("Emigrant 

. .  Reddiag  and  Red  Bluff 

{Sacramento,  ~)  via  Livermore. . . 
Colfax,  and  >  via  Benicia. 
Alta J  via  Benicia. 

..  Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

..San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


.  (t  Sundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


. Willows,  Williams,  &  Tehama. 


2.40  P.  M. 

'17.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  SI. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.   M. 

7.10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

II.40  A.M. 

6.IOA.  M. 

5.40  P-   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M, 

1 1. 4O  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  31. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

Jll.40  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

*  IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*7-4°  P-  H. 

*IO.  IO  A. M. 

"7.40  P.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  m. 
Pacific  Express  fiom  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo 
Express  from  "El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


should    meet 
also.  Pacific 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


a»yg>-  RAI  LHOAD.<3] 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  18S2,   and  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


s.    F. 


t6.50  A.  M 

8.30  A.  M 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.-?o  P   M 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,  8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 
To  ALAMEDA— ^.oo,  "to^o,  7.00,   *t7.3°,  8.00,   *t8.3o, 
9.00,  *t9-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  i. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3.30, 
4.00,   M4.30,  5.00,  *t5-3°.  6-oo,  *f6-3°.  7-oOj   *8.oo,  9.30, 
11.00,  '12.00. 
To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,    *6-3o,    7-00,    '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  t9-3°j   10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  1 11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00. 
3.00,  4,00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.0a,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 
12.00 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  13. 00, 
*8.3o,   9.00,    10.00,    11.00,    2.00,    3.00,    4.00,   '4.30,  5.00, 
"5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO    SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5. 32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.32.  8.02,   8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,    n.32, 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02.  2.32.   3.02,  3.32,    .02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.2i.    *5-5i.   6-2*,  6-5'     7.51, 

8.51,  9.51,  10.51,   11. 51,   12.51,  1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4-51.  "-5I. 

6-51,  7-51.  9-21,  10.51. 
From   ALAMEDA— -5.15,  *5-45,  6.15,   7.1°.  *t7-35.  8.10, 

*frS.35,  9.10,    *ta.35,  10.10,    T|io.35,   11. 10,   12.10,   i.io, 

2.10,    3.10,   4.10,  '[4.35,  5.10,  *t5-35.   6-ioi  *t<5.35,   7.1s, 

*T7-35,  9- IS,  io-45- 
From  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  -7.15,  7-45,    8,15. 

8.45,  19.15,  9-45,   *io-ij,  10.45,   In-ij,   II-45,  12.45,  J-45. 

2.45,3-45,  4-15,    4-45.   5-15,  5-45.   6-15,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15, 

•10.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-*5,  7.45, 

8.45,9.45.10.45,1.45,2.45,    3.45,  4.45,   *5-*5,  5-45    "6-I5. 

6-45,  *7-*5- __^ 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-i5,    9-i5,   "-i5»  «.*5i  3-*5 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND — '6.15,  S.15,  10.15,  12-15,  2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  {*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only 


"Standard    Time"    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

**  For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour, 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury  ;  and  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLIXARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  I  believe  its  introduction 
may  be  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good 
health." 

London,  Eng.     August  24,  jSSo.     {Signed) 
NORMAN     KERR,     M.D.,     F.L.S. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


S.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3.30  P.  M 

4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


J  ..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
1 Principal  Way  Static 


6.4O   A.  M. 

9.O5  A.  M. 
tI0.02   A.   M. 

3-37  r-  "• 
T5-04    P.  M. 

602   p   m. 


) 


9  05  A 

*  10.02  / 

*3-37   P 
6.02  p 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-3Q  P- 


£:!{: 


Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  11*10.02  , 
and  Monterey )  [     6.02  1 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


T 


HE  NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


Capital  fiaid  up $$-,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Strhrt. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos I     6.02  1 


10.40A.M.IJ  . Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel,. 
*3-3o  p.  si.  I  J, and  Santa  Cruz 


10.40 a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  |      6.02  p.  m 


*Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  si.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

E3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  dally  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


TIBER,  IIARKEIt  &  Co., 

TMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
*■     GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  ft.,  San  Francuco 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R, 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


c 


OMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '10.00 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.25,  1.45,  V45.  t5-2oP-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry}—  flj.oo,  *X.so  A.  M.,  "*3.+5,  '5.30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
+8.50,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  ti2.oo  M,  "2.30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  "3.15, 
ts.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO(Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A  M.,  5.45, 
5.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — S.oo,  10.00  A  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4-25  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.35,  11.00  A.  M  ,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.00 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.30  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.   .M. 


1  A  i*&  A  M.  Daily,  Sundavs  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
IIM'W  tiQ  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in'S.  F.  at   1.10  P.  M  .) 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co,,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1S36. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1 85  7. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  Issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Omce,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove.    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all   points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1;   Olema,   $2  50;   lomales, 
$3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCU    SIONS. 
S.OO  A.    SI.    from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM. 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen  I  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


FINE 


SnitsTAlLORlNGs,,its- 


S'^5. 


$30. 

Immense   Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  31+  Kearny  St. 


»TAILOR.NGSnjts' 


$50. 


Cheapest   House,    J.    S.   HAND'S,  314    Kearny    Street. 


^'TAILORING s' 


$70. 


J/-\      I     I   A   M  r^v     Merchant  lailorand  Clothier 
.  O.  HAND,  314    KEARNY    ST, 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

JT/HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

W  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Taf-k.  Pisco  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liaoors,  etc.  -*ao  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FUR8. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
LL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS2 684332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C    J.     HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON    8c    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABDEXS,    MILLS,    MIXES,    AXU     HUE 
DEIMETMEXTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  A>D  RUBBER 

MAMFACTIRIXG  COMPACT. 


CarboKzed  Rubber  llnse,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose. 
Rubber  llo*e,  (Competition,)  Suetiou  Hose, 
Meant  nose.  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Uose.  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Srand. 
VALVES,  GASKJETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON    THE    PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  izo  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  SupDlies:  also  Dmeeists'  Glassware. 


JACKSON  &TRUMAN, 
625  Sixth  St.   San  Fraartsco, 


1  Agricultural  Implements, 

Jackson'sSelf  Feeders  lor  Threshing 
Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 
Vineyard  Harrows.    Steam  Derrick 
Hobs  in  ihe  Fork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 
EcUlest  winds.  Harm   Machinery.  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 
"  urely  relia- aU(i  Wool  Presses.  Steam  Engines, 
n  storms.     Threshing    Machines,    Wind   Mills, 
,  Jackson  d'    Dumb  Bells.  Furniture  Castings.  All 
Traman  orders  rilled  promptly  at  the  lowest 
_      SanFrancveo.   market  rates. 
Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
eutire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  tlie  model  hotel  of  tlie  world. 
It  is  lire  and  earthquake-  proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light, and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect,  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  or  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  gla*s  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hithertounitnonn  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
Utheelty. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


T 


"HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Capital $$,000,000 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— Yew  Torb,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  Inlon  National  Hank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  \.  91.  Bothschild  »fc 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Eraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  ax  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

18S2. 

Arable Tuesday,  October  31st. 

Oceanic Saturday,  November  nth. 

Coptic Thursday,  November  23d. 

Gaelic Saturday,  December  i6th. 

Belglc Thursday,  December  28th. 

1883. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday.  March  6th. 

BelgiC Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POIN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Pebble  Spectacles! 


MELLEK'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LEXSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    2-s"Two  Llours  Notice. 
zzfg^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
■^^^ouEhlv  diagnosed,  tree  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOSD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■^^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  Tha 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. :  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

X.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKE? 

Ml  iMTUlMt.  ItTMI. 
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E.H.  McDonald, 

Presidents 
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SlQOO.OOOOC 

'Surplus     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl.,  July  1,  1883. 
We  takeiileasnre  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the   following  Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank : 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises S150.000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 12,825  35 

United  States  Bonds 620,507  60 

Land  Association  Stock 15,121  55 

Loans  ami  Discounts 1,785,000  20 

Buc  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  liand 632.365  30 

LIABILITIES.  S«.752.0!>»  00 

Capital  paid  up $1,000,000  oo 

Surplus 4GO.8O0  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953,072  80 

fine  Banks 337,*!>1  09 

Dividends  unpaid ._ 131  50 

S3, 752,009  09 


This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all. kinds  of  bankins  bnsinesB. 


ENBLAND 
BAKING 

POWDER! 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  ana"  Bi-Carli.  Sofia 

NOTHING    ELSE 


MS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


AGENTSi0 

WANTED !  SubscripfionBaob 

THF  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD,  anil  the  fost- 

■nriDer  elepantly  liHi^r.itC'l  rui.l  l.L-.mtiiiiliy  humid.  No 
other  books  their  omul.  All  new  niui  no  competition. 
Territory  clear.  They  satisfy  the  Agent  because  they  aell 
fast,  the  people  on  account  or  their  value. 

"Uewman's  America."  SMKffiEsSS 

DioTuphy  from  the  Mound   Builders   to  July   1«. 

ihhs,    The  only  book  covering  tho  subject. 

The  Lives  of  the  James  Brothers. 

ijieonly complete accountof  the  Missouri  Outlaws, 

"  The  JeanneSte."  'Ss^ETJlKTSSz 

E,rt""tlo«"  lSISalnB  Fn/fsiKtM.  KANE. 
[1.VVES,    MALL    and     «E  LONG. 

"Pictorial  Family  Bible." SM&S 

tnininc  both  versions  of*therVew  Testament,  ilore 
iv.mirea  aiul  Illustrations  than  any  other  edition. 

The  most  LIBERAL  Itnas  granted  by  any  vvn. 
LisiiiTvc  bouse,     pnora-i  DE.VLLVGS.     ISO 

Write  quickly  for  circulars  and  terms.    Territory  is 
rapidly  being lak en.  ^^  rvsLsssts0  0Qii 

86.  5)8,  99  &  100  Metropolitan  Block,  CHICAGO,  M> 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVERMAN   &   LEVY,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WIRE,  and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119   MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


IE 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

I1EMME   &    LONG,    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 
GROVESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR  &  FARLEY  ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents.  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 

PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER  PROOF  AND  NON-COMBUSTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON    CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  GO'S  SOLID  COTTON  BELTING 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETRICK  &.  CO ,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,  Hose,  Twines— 108-113  market  and  5-0  California  Streets. 


A    NOVELTY    IN    SAUCE! 


LIME  FRUIT  JUICE  SAUCE. 

FINEST   TABLE   MKT,   IN   TILE   MARKET  FOB  BOAST  MEATS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  CUBBIES, 

4.AME,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  above  Sauce  to  the  public  for  not  only  its  wholesome- 
ness,  being  made  from  pure  MONTSERRAT  (W.  I.  Island)  Lime  Fruit  Juice,  but  tor  its  delicacy  of 
flavor,  which  makes  it  superior  to  any  Sauce  ever  offered  in  this  market, 

LOWENTHAL,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  ,mpor?nres  Af.Bc0€o,»tBen,s  for 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  GO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  I'se. 


WALTER  M.  LEMAN, 

Republican  Candidate  for 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTR4TOR. 


MAIN  OFFICE  : 
310    BATTERY   MREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Bealc  Street  Wharf.  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  ■     Oakland. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     fu     Cents'    Furnishing    Goods. 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 

Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

....AND..  .  . 

118    SANS0ME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Bates. 


Forjudge  of  the  Superior  Court, 

JAMES  V.  COFFEY, 

(Chairman  of  San   Francisco   Delegation  in   Assembly  of 
1875-6  and  1877-S.) 

Election,  Tuesday,  November  7, 1882. 


1849.  1SS2. 

For  Supervisor,  First  Ward, 

DR.  JUSTIN   GATES 

REPUBLICAN   NOMINEE. 

722   Montgomery  Street.      Proprietor  of  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  Baths,  Medical  Sanitarium,  and  Pharmacy. 

In  IIoc  Slgno  Tiuccs. 


DANIEL    HICKS 

Bcgular  Republican  Nominee  for 

SUPERVISOR,   SIXTH  WARD. 


REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE 

FOR 

SUPERVISOR,    TWELFTH    WARD, 

B.  P.  MOORE, 


California  Mfg  Co. 


£26  Bnsb  Street. 


ICHI  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 

We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AUTOPHONE. 

The  Argonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  ink. 


The  above  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  cuts  that  will 
appear  on  this  page  of  the  Argonaut,  illustrating  the  dif- 
ferent styles  in  whi.h  these  popular  vehicles  are  made. 

This  engraving  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  working  drawing 
from  which  my  plainest  style  of  1'iaiIO  Box  Tillage 
Carts  is  made,  and  conveys  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  elegant 
appearance  of  the  vehicle  itself  when  attached  to  a  good 
horse  and  carrying  two  persons 

First— When  requested,  I  give  a  written  guarantee  as  fol- 
lows with  each  vehicle: 

I  warrant  ii  lo  be  wholly  free  from  that  In- 
dicrons  and  annoying  bobbing  motion  common 
to  other  two  wheeled  vehicles,  which  tires  the  occupant  and 
hurts  the  horse's  back,  and  to  ride  as  smoothly  and 
easily  a*  the  best  buggy.  I  think  no  other  lesponsi- 
ble  maker  dare  give  such  a  warranty. 

Second— My  Patent  Leveling  Device  simply  per- 
fects two-wheeled  vehicles,  and  makes  my  Village  Carts,  in 
connection  with  their  admirable  system  of  springs  and  link- 
hangings,  equal  in  every  important  respect  to  a  fo.ir- wheeled 
vehicle.  The  Leveling  Device  enables  the  occupant  to  level 
the  body  in  a  moment,  whether  a  large  or  small  horse  is 
used,  and  entirely  prevents  the  seat  from  tipping  backwaid 
or  forward.     This  advantage  is  peculiar  to  this  vehicle  alone. 

Third— The  body  is  independent  of  flic  shafts, 
and  cm  move  up  and  down  freely  10  or  12  inches,  remain- 
ing level  while  doing  so. 

Samples  of  these  Carls  may  be  seen  at  Studebaker  Eros., 
corner  1'ea'e  and  Market  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

Pi  es  from  $1)0  to  $135.  Send  for  illustrated  circular 
and  price  list.     Address 

JACOB  PRICE,  San  Lcandro,  Cal. 
(.11  works  of  San  Leandro  Plow  Co.) 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron, 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


sn 


A  WEEK.     $12  a  day  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


SAX  LEANDRO 

VILLAGE    CARTS 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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THE    HUNTING    OF    THE    SOKO. 


A  Tale  of  the  Dark  Continent. 


Lying  on  my  back  one  terribly  hot  day  under  the  great 
tamarind  that  shades  the  temple  of  Saravan,  in  Borneo,  I 
began  to  think  naturally  of  iced  drinks,  and  from  them  my 
mind  wandered  to  icebergs,  and  from  icebergs  to  Polar  bears. 

Polar  bears  !  At  the  recollection  of  these  animals  I  sat 
bold  upright,  for  though  I  had  shot  over  nearly  all  the  world, 
and  accumulated  a  perfect  museum  of  trophies,  I  had  never 
till  this  moment  thought  of  Greenland,  nor  of  Polar  bears  ! 
Before  this  I  had  begun  to  think  I  had  exhausted  nature. 
From  the  false  elk  of  Ceylon  to  the  true  one  of  Canada,  the 
rhinoceros  of  Assam  to  the  coyote  of  Patagonia,  the  panther 
of  Central  India  to  the  jaguars  of  the  Amazon,  I  had  seen 
everything  in  its  own  home,  and  shot  it  there.  And  for  birds, 
I  had  hunted  a  so-called  moa  at  Little  Farm  in  New  Zea- 
land, the  bustard  in  the  Mahratta  country,  dropped  geese  into 
nearly  every  river  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  flushed 
almost  all  the  glorious  tribe  of  game  birds,  from  the  caper- 
cailzie of  Norway  to  the  quail  of  Sicily.  My  museum,  how- 
ever, wanted  yet  another  skin — the  Polar  bear  !  I  can  not 
say  the  prospect  pleased  me.  I  would  much  rather  have 
sent  my  compliments  to  the  Polar  bear,  and  asked  him  to 
come  comfortably  into  some  warm  climate  to  be  shot;  but 
regretting  was  useless,  so  I  gave  the  order  of  the  day — the 
North  Pole. 

In  London,  however,  I  heard  of  Stanley's  successful  search 
for  Livingstone,  and  then  it  was  that  the  sense  of  my  utter 
nothingness  came  over  me.  All  Africa  was  unshot  !  It  is 
true  I  had  once  gone  from  Bombay  to  Zanzibar,  Dr.  Kirke 
helping  me  on  my  way,  and,  thanks  to  Mackinnon's  agents 
(who  were  busy  prospecting  a  road  into  the  interior),  had 
bagged  my  hippopotamus,  and  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant  stalk 
after  the  fine  antelope  of  the  Bagomoyo  plains.  But  the 
Dark  Continent,  itself,  with  its  cloud-like  herds  of  hartebest 
and  springbok,  its  droves  of  wind  footed  gnu,  its  zebras,  os- 
triches, and  lions,  was  still  a  virgin  ground  for  me.  But 
more  than  all  these — more  than  ostrich,  gnu,  or  zebra,  more 
than  hippopotamus,  or  lion — was  that  mystery  of  the  prime- 
val forest,  the  Soko.  What  was  the  Soko  ?  Certainly  not 
the  gorilla,  nor  the  chimpanzee,  nor  yet  the  ourang-outang. 
Was  it  a  new  beast  altogether,  this  man-like  thing,  that  shakes 
the  forest  at  the  sources  of  the  Congo  with  its  awful  voice — 
that  desolates  the  villages  of  the  jungle  tribe  of  Uregga,  car- 
ries off  the  women  captive,  and  meets  their  cannibal  lords  in 
fair  fight  ?  With  Soko  on  the  brain  it  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined that  the  Polar  bear  was  forgotten,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
altering  my  arrangements  to  suit  my  altered  plans.  My 
snow-shoes  were  countermanded,  and  solar  helmets  laid  in  ; 
fur  gloves  and  socks  were  exchanged  for  leather  gaiters  and 
canvas  suits. 

In  a  month  I  was  ready,  and  in  another  two  months  had 
started  from  Zanzibar  with  a  following  of  eighteen  men. 
During  my  voyage  I  had  carefully  read  the  travels  of  Grant, 
Speke,  Burton,  Livingstone,  Cameron,  Schweinfurth,  and 
Stanley,  and  in  all  had  been  struck  by  the  losses  suffered 
from  fatigue  on  the  march.  With  large  expeditions  it  was 
of  course  necessary  for  most  to  go  on  foot,  but  with  my  pigmy 
cortege  I  could  afford  to  let  them  ride.  Good  strong  don- 
keys were  cheap  at  Zanzibar,  and  I  bought  a  baker's  dozen 
of  ihem,  reserving  three  of  the  best  for  myself,  and  allotting 
ten  among  my  men,  to  relieve  them  either  of  their  burdens 
or  the  fatigue  of  walking,  according  to  any  fair  arrangements 
— fair  to  the  donkeys  and  to  themselves — they  chose  to  make 
among  themselves.  The  result  was  no  sickness,  little  fatigue, 
and  constant  good  spirits.  My  goods  consisted  of  my  own 
personal  effects,  all  on  one  donkey  ;  my  medicine-chest,  etc., 
on  another;  fifteen  man-loads  of  beads,  wire,  and  cloth,  for 
making  friends  with  the  natives  and  purchasing  provisions  ; 
and  three  loads  of  ammunition.  I  was  lucky  in  the  time  of 
my  start,  for  Mirambo,  "  the  terror  of  Africa,"  who  had  been 
scouring  the  centre  of  the  continent  for  the  past  year,  had 
just  concluded  peace  with  the  Arabs,  his  enemies,  and  had, 
moreover,  ordered  every  one  also  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
result  to  me  was  that  each  village  was  as  harmless  as  the 
next. 

Gayly  enough,  then,  we  strolled  along,  enjoying  occasion- 
ally excellent  sport,  and  wondering  as  we  went  where  all  the 
horrors  and  perils  of  African  travel  had  gone.  We  had,  it  is 
true,  our  experience  of  them  afterward  ;  but  the  ground  has 
now  become  so  stale  that  I  will  pass  over  the  interval  of  our 
journey  from  Zanzibar  to  Ujiji  and  thence  to  the  river,  and 
ask  you  to  imagine  us  setting  out  for  the  forests  that  lie  about 
the  sources  of  the  Livingstone  in  the  district  of  Uregga,  the 
Soko's  home. 

Nearly  every  traveler  before  me  had  spoken  of  the  Soko, 
the  man-beast  of  these  primeval  forests.  Livingstone  had  a 
large  store  of  legends  and  anecdotes  about  them,  their  intel- 
ligent cruelty,  and  their  fierce,  though  frugivorous  habits. 
Stanley  constantly  heard  them.  In  one  place  he  saw  a  Soko's 
platform  in  a  tree,  and  in  several  villages  found  the  skin,  the 
teeth,  and  the  skulls  in  possession  of  the  people. 

Wherever  we  went  I  was  eager  in  my  inquiries,  but  day 
after  day  slipped  by,  and  still  I  neither  heard  the  Soko  alive, 
nor  saw  any  portion  of  one  dead.  But  even  without  encount- 
ering the  great  simia,  our  journey  in  these  night-shade  for- 
ests was  sufficiently  eventful,  for  great  panther-like  creatures, 


very  pale-skinned,  prowled  about  in  the  glimmering  shades; 
and  from  the  trees  we  sometimes  saw  hanging  pythons  of 
tremendous  girth.  But  the  reptile  and  insect  world  was 
chiefly  in  the  ascendant  here,  and  it  was  against  such  small 
persecutors  as  puff-adders,  centipedes,  poisonous  spiders, 
and  ants,  that  we  had  to  guard  ourselves.  Traveling,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  dense  shade,  was  not  the  misery  that  we 
had  found  it  in  the  sun-smitten  plains  of  Uturu,  or  the  hideous 
ocean  of  scrub-jungle  that  stretches  from  Suna  to  Mgongo- 
Zembo.  The  trees,  nearly  all  of  three  or  four  species  of 
bombax,  mvule,  and  aldrendon,  were  of  stupendous  size  and 
impossible  altitude,  but  growing  so  close  together  their 
crowns  were  tightly  interwoven  overhead,  and  sometimes  not 
a  hundred  yards  in  a  whole  day's  march  was  open  to  the  sky. 
Moreover,  in  the  hot-house  air  under  this  canopy  had  sprung 
up  with  incredible  luxuriance  every  species  of  tree-fern,  rat- 
tan, and  creepiog  palm  known,  I  should  think,  to  the  tropics, 
and  among  themselves  in  a  stratum,  often  thirty  feet  below 
the  upper  roof  of  tree-foliage,  had  closely  intermeshed  their 
fronds  and  tendrils,  so  that  we  marched  often  in  an  oven  at- 
mosphere, but  protected  alike  from  the  killing  sun  and  flood- 
ing rain  by  double  awnings  of  impenetrable  leafage.  The 
ground  itself  was  bare  of  vegetation,  except  where,  here  and 
there,  monstrous  fungi  clustered,  like  a  condemned  invoice 
of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  round  some  fallen  giant  of  the 
forest,  or  where,  in  a  screen  of  blossom,  wonderful  air-plants 
filled  up  great  spaces  from  tree-trunk  to  tree-trunk. 

At  intervals  we  crossed  rivulets  of  crystal  water,  icy  cold, 
finding  their  way  as  best  they  might  from  hollow  to  hollow 
over  the  centuries'  layers  of  fallen  leaves,  and  along  their 
courses  grew  in  rich  profusion  masses  of  a  broad-leafed 
sedge,  that  afforded  the  panther  safe  covert  and  easy  couch  ; 
and  sometimes,  on  approaching  one  of  these  rills,  we  would 
see  a  ghostly  herd  of  deer  flit  away  through  the  twilight 
shade.  And  thus  it  happened  that  one  evening  I  was  lying 
on  my  rug  half  asleep,  with  the  pleasant  deep-sea  gloom 
about  me,  and  a  deathly  stillness  reigning  over  this  world  of 
trees,  and  wondering  whether  that  was  or  was  not  a  monkey 
perched  high  up  among  the  palm  fronds,  when  out  from  the 
sedges  by  a  runnel  there  paced  before  me  a  panther  of  un- 
usual size.  From  his  gait  I  saw  that  he  had  a  victim  in  view 
and  turning  my  head  was  horrified  to  see  that  it  was  one 
of  my  own  men,  who  was  busy  about  something  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree. 

I  jumped  up  with  a  shout,  and  the  panther,  startled  by  the 
sudden  sound,  plunged  back  in  three  great  leaps  into  the 
sedges  from  which  it  had  emerged.  All  my  men  jumped  to 
their  feet,  and  one  of  them,  in  his  terror  at  the  proximity  of 
the  beast  of  prey,  turned  and  fled  away  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  I  watched  his  retreating  figure  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  follow  it  in  that  light,  and,  laughing  at  his  panic, 
went  over  to  where  my  ass  was  tied,  intending  to  stroll 
down  for  a  shot  at  the  panther.  And  while  I  was  idly  get- 
ting ready,  the  sound  of  excited  conversation  among  my 
men  attracted  me,  and  I  asked  them  what  was  the  matter. 
One  of  them,  the  most  sensible,  Englis/i-mmded  African  I 
ever  met,  stepped  forward. 

"We  do  not  know,  master,"  said  he,  "  which  of  us  it  was 
that  ran  away  just  now.     We  are  all  here." 

The  full  significance  of  his  words  did  not  strike  me  at  first, 
and  I  laughed  too. 

"  Oh,  count  yourselves,"  I  said,  "  and  you  will  soon  find 
out." 

"  But  we  have  counted,  master,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  all 
eighteen  are  here." 

His  meaning  began  to  dawn  on  me.  I  felt  a  queer  feeling 
creep  over  me. 

"Allherel"  I  ejaculated.     "  Muster  the  men." 
And  mustered  they  were — and  to  my  astonishment,  and 
even  horror,  I  found  the  man  was  speaking  the  truth.    Every 
man  of  my  force  was  in  his  place. 

Then  who  was  the  man  who  had  run  away,  when  all  the 
the  party  started  up  from  their  sleep?  A  ghost?  I  looked 
round  into  the  deepening  gloom.  All  my  men  were  stand- 
ing together,  looking  rather  frightened.  Around  us  stretched 
the  eternal  forest.  A  ghost/  And  then  on  a  sudden,  the 
thought  flashed  across  me — I  had  seen  the  Soko. 

I  had  seen  the  Soko,  and,  seeing  it.  had  mistaken  it  for  a 
human  being!  And  while  I  was  still  loading  my  cartridge- 
belt,  Shumari,  my  gun-boy,  had  crept  up  to  my  side,  with 
my  express  in  one  hand  and  heavy  elephant  rifle  in  the  other  ; 
but  on  his  face  there  was  a  strange,  concerned  expression, 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  an  uneasy  tremor,  with  which 
something  in  my  own  feelings  sympathized. 

"  Is  the  master  going  to  hunt  the  wild  man  ? "  asked  the  lad. 

"The  Soko?     Yes,  I  want  its  skin,"  I  replied. 

"  But  the  wild  man  cried  out,  lAi/  ma-maJ  ['Oh,  mother, 

mother']  as  it  ran  away,  and" 

"Here  is  the  wild  man's  stick,"  broke  in  Mabruki,  the 
Zanzibari;  and  as  he  spoke  he  held  out  toward  me  a  long 
staff,  seven  feet  in  length.  All  the  blood  in  my  body  ran 
cold  at  the  sight  of  it.  It  was  a  mere  length  of  rattan,  with- 
out ferule  or  knot,  but  at  the  upper  end  the  bark  had  been 
torn  down  from  joint  to  joint  in  parallel  stripes,  to  give  the 
holder  a  firmer  grip  than  one  could  have  had  on  smooth 
cane,  and  just  below  the  second  joint  the  stumps  of  the  cor- 
responding shoots  on  two  sides  had  been  left  sticking  out 
for  the  hand  to  rest  on. 

How  can  I  describe  the  throng  of  hideous  thoughts  that 
whirled  through  my  brain  on  the  instant  that  I  recognized 


these  efforts  of  reason  in  the  animal  that  I  was  now  going 
to  hunt  to  the  death?  But  swift  as  were  my  thoughts,  Ma- 
bruki had  thought  them  out  before  me,  and  had  come  to  a 
conclusion.  "  The  mshenshi  mlato  [pagan  ape]  has  stolen 
this  stick  from  some  village,"  said  he;  "  see,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  smoothed  offshoots,  "  they  have  stained  them  with  the 
mvule  juice." 

The  instant  relief  I  felt  at  this  happy  solution  of  the  dread- 
ful mystery  was  expressed  by  me  in  a  shout  of  joy;  so  sud- 
den and  so  real  that,  without  knowing  why,  my  men  shouted 
too,  and  with  such  a  will  that  the  monkeys  that  had  been 
gravely  pondering  over  our  preparations  for  the  evening 
meal  were  startled  out  of  their  self-respect  and  off  their 
perches,  and  plunged  precipitately  into  a  tangle  of  lianes. 
My  spirits  had  returned,  and,  with  as  light  a  heart  as  ever  I 
had,  I  ambled  off  in  the  direction  the  Soko  had  taken. 

But  soon  the  voices  of  the  camp  had  died  away  behind  me, 
and  there  had  grown  up  between  me  and  it  the  wall  of  mist 
that  in  this  sunless  forest  region  makes  every  mile  as  secret 
from  the  next  as  if  you  were  in  the  highest  ether — surely  the 
most  secret  of  all  places — or  in  the  lowest  sea.  And  over 
the  soft,  rich  vegetable  mould  the  ass's  feet  went  noiselessly 
as  an  owl's  wing  upon  the  air;  and,  except  for  the  rhythmi- 
cal jingling  of  his  ass's  harness,  Shumari's  presence  might 
never  have  been  suspected.  And  then  in  this  cathedral  soli- 
tude— with  cloistered  tree-trunks  reaching  away  at  every 
point  of  view  into  long  vistas  closed  in  gray  mist;  overhead, 
hanging  like  tattered  tapestry,  great  lengths  and  rags  of 
moss-growths,  strange  textures  of  fungus  and  parasite,  hang- 
ing plumb  down  in  endless  points,  all  as  motionless  as  pos- 
sible; without  a  breath  of  life  stirring  about  me — bird,  beast, 
or  insect — the  same  horrid  thoughts  took  possession  of  me 
again,  and  I  began  to  recall  the  gestures  of  the  wild  thing 
which,  when  I  startled  the  panther,  had  fled  away  into  the 
forest  depths. 

It  had  stood  upright  among  the  upright  men,  and  turn- 
ing to  run  had  stooped,  but  only  so  much  as  a  man  might  do 
when  running  with  all  his  speed.  In  the  gait  there  was  a 
one-sided  swing,  just  as  some  great  man-ape — gorilla  or 
chimpanzee — might  have  when,  as  travelers  tell  us,  they  help 
themselves  along  on  the  knuckles  of  the  long  fore-arm,  the 
body  swaying  down  to  the  side  en  which  the  hand  touches 
the  ground  at  each  stride.  In  one  hand  was  a  small  branch 
of  some  leafy  shrub,  for  I  distinctly  remembered  having  seen 
it  as  it  began  to  run.  The  speed  must  have  been  great,  for 
it  was  very  soon  out  of  sight ;  but  there  was  no  appearance 
of  rapidity  in  the  movement — like  the  wolf's  slow-looking 
gallop,  that  no  horse  can  overtake,  and  that  soon  tires  out 
the  fleetest  hound.  As  it  began  to  run  it  had  made  a  jabber- 
ing sound — an  inarticulate  expression  of  simple  human  fear 
I  had  thought  it  to  be;  but  now,  pondering  over  it,  I  began 
to  wonder  that  I  could  have  mistaken  that  swiftly  retreating 
figure  for  human. 

It  is  true  that  I  did  not  want  to  think  of  it  as  human,  and 
perhaps  my  wishes  may  have  colored  my  retrospect ;  at  any 
rate,  whatever  the  process,  I  found  myself,  after  a  while, 
laughing  at  myself  for  having  turned  sick  at  heart  when  the 
suspicion  came  across  me  that  perhaps  the  Soko  of  the  for- 
ests of  Uregga,  the  feast-day  dish  of  the  jungle  tribes,  might 
be  a  human  being,  The  long,  lolloping  gait,  the  jabbering, 
should  alone  have  dispelled  the  terror.  It  is  true  that  my 
men  heard  it  say,  "  Oh,  ma-ma  !  "  as  it  started  up  to  run  by 
them.  But  in  half  the  languages  of  the  world  mama  is  a 
synonym  for  "mother,"  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  a  word  at  all,  but  simply  the  phonetic  rendering  of  the 
first  bleating,  babbling  articulation  of  babyhood — an  animal 
noise,  uttered  as  articulately  by  young  sheep  and  young 
goats  as  by  young  men  and  women.  The  staff,  too,  was  of 
the  common  type  in  these  districts,  and  had  been  picked  up, 
no  doubt,  by  the  Soko  in  some  twilight  prowling  round  a 
grain  store,  or  perhaps  gained  in  some  fair  fight  from  a  vil- 
lager whom  it  had  surprised,  solitary  and  defenseless.  And 
then  my  thoughts  ran  upon  all  I  had  read  or  heard  of  the 
Soko,  of  its  societies  for  mutual  defense  or  food-supply,  and 
the  comparative  amiability  of  such  communities  ;  of  the  sol- 
itary, outlawed  Soko,  the  vindictive,  lawless  bandit  of  the 
trees,  who  wanders  about  round  the  habitations  of  men, 
lying  in  wait  for  the  women  and  the  children,  robbing  the 
granaries  and  the  orchards,  and  stealing,  for  the  simple  lar- 
ceny's sake,  household  chattels,  of  the  use  of  which  it  is  igno- 
rant. Shumari,  a  hunter  born  and  bred,  was  full  of  Soko 
lore.  The  skin,  he  said,  was  covered,  except  on  the  throat, 
hands,  and  feet,  with  a  short,  harsh  hair  of  a  dark  color,  and 
tipped  in  the  older  individuals  with  gray  ;  these  also  had 
long  growths  of  hair  on  the  head,  their  cheeks,  and  lips.  It 
had  no  tail. 

"Standing  up,"  said  he,  "it  is  as  tall  as  I  am,  [he  was 
only  five  feet  one  inch,]  and  its  eyes  are  together  in  front  of 
its  face,  so  that  it  looks  at  you  straight.     It  eats  sitting  up, 
and  when  tired,  leans  its  back  against  a  tree,  putting  its 
hands  behind  its  head.    Three  men  of  my  village  came  upon 
one  asleep  in  this  way  one  day,  and  so  quietly  that  before  it 
awoke  two  of  them  had  speared  it.     It  started  up,  and  threw 
back  its  head  to  give  a  loud  cry  of  pain,  and  then,  leaning 
its  elbow  against  the  tree,  it  bent  its  head  down  upon  its 
arms,  and  so  died — leaning  against  the  tree,  with  one  aim 
supporting  the  head,  and  the   other   pressed  to    it; 
There  was  a  Soko  village  there,  for  they  saw  all  th 
forms  in  the  trees,  and  the  ground  was  heaped  up 
with  snail-shells  and  fruit-skins.     But  they  did  not 
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more  Sokos.  Another  day  I  myself  was  out  hunting  with  a 
party,  and  we  found  a  dead  Soko.  I  had  thrown  my  spear 
at  a  tree-cat,  and  going  to  pick  it  up,  saw,  close  by,  a  large 
heap  of  myombo  leaves.  I  turned  some  up  with  my  spear, 
and  found  a  dead  Soko  underneath.  When  a  Soko  catches 
a  man,  it  holds  him,  and  makes  faces  at  him,  and  jabbers  ; 
sometimes  it  lets  him  go  without  doing  him  any  harm,  but 
generally  it  bites  off  all  his  fingers,  one  by  one,  spitting 
them  out  as  it  bites  them  off;  and  his  nose,  and  ears,  and 
toes,  as  well,  and  ends  up  by  strangling  him  with  its  fingers, 
or  beating  him  to  death  with  a  branch.  Women  and  chil- 
dren are  never  seen  again,  so  I  suppose  the  Sokos  eat  them. 
They  have  no  spears  or  knives,  and  they  do  hot  use  any- 
thing that  men  use,  except  that  they  walk  with  sticks,  knock- 
ing down  fruit  with  them,  and  that  they  drink  water  out  of 
their  hands.  Their  front  teeth  are  very  sharp,  and  at  each 
side  is  one  longer  and  sharper  than  the  rest.33 

And  so  he  went  on  chattering  to  me,  as  we  ambled 
through  the  shade  in  a  stupid  pursuit  of  an  invisible  thing. 
The  stupidity  of  it  dawned  upon  me  at  last,  and  I  stopped, 
and  without  explaining  the  change  to  my  companion,  turned 
and  rode  homeward. 

The  twilight  shadows  of  the  day  were  now  deepening  into 
night,  and  we  hurried  on.  The  fireflies  began  to  flicker 
along  the  sedge-grown  rills,  and,  high  up  among  the  leaf  cor- 
onets of  the  elais  palm,  were  clustering  in  a  mazy  dance. 
Passing  a  tangle  of  lianes,  I  heard  an  owl  or  some  night-bird 
hoot  gently  from  the  foliage,  and  as  we  went  along  the  fowl 
seemed  to  keep  pace  with  us,  for  the  ventriloquist  sound  was 
always  with  us,  fast  though  we  rode  ;  and  first  from  one  side 
and  then  from  the  other  we  heard  the  low-voiced  complain- 
ing following.  And  the  "  eeriness !S  of  tne  company  grew 
upon  me.  There  was  no  sound  of  wings  or  rustling  of  leaves ; 
but  for  mile  after  mile  the  low  hoot,  Iwot,  of  the  thing  that 
was  following  sounded  so  close  at  hand  that  I  kept  on  look- 
ing round.  Shumari,  like  all  savages — they  approach  ani- 
mals very  nearly  in  this — was  intensely  susceptible  to  the 
superstitious  and  uncanny,  and  long  before  the  ghostliness 
of  the  persistent  voice  occurred  to  me,  I  had  noticed  that 
Shumari  was  keeping  as  close  to  me  as  possible.  But  at  last, 
whether  it  was  from  constantly  turning  my  head  over  my 
shoulder  to  see  what  was  coming  after  us,  or  whether  I  was 
unconsciously  infected  by  his  nervousness,  I  got  as  fidgety 
as  he,  and,  for  the  sake  of  human  company,  opened  conver- 
sation. 

"  What  bird  makes  that  noise  ?  "  I  asked. 
Shumari  did  not  reply,  and  I  repeated  the  question. 
And  then,  in  a  voice  so  absurd  from  its  assumption  of 
boldness  that  I  laughed  outright,  he  said  : 

"  No  bird,  master.  It  is  a  mizumu  [spirit]  that  is  follow- 
ing us.     Let  us  go  quicker." 

Here  was  a  position  !  We  had  all  the  evening  been  hunt- 
ing nothing,  and  now  we  were  being  hunted  by  nothing  ! 
The  memory  of  Shumari's  voice  made  me  laugh  again,  and 
just  then  catching  sight  of  the  twinkling  camp-fires  in  the 
far  distance,  I  laughed  at  myself,  too.  And,  on  a  sudden, 
just  as  my  laugh  ceased,  there  came  from  the  rattan  brake 
past  which  we  were  riding,  a  sound  that  was,  and  yet  was 
not,  the  echo  of  my  laugh.  It  sounded  something  like  my 
laugh,  but  it  was  repeated  twice,  and  the  creature  I  rode,  ass 
though  it  was,  turned  its  head  toward  the  brake.  Shumari 
meanwhile  had  seen  the  camp-fires,  and  his  terror  overpow- 
ering discipline,  he  gave  one  howl  of  horror,  and  fled  ;  his 
ass,  seeing  the  fires,  too,  falling  into  the  humor  with  all  his 
will,  and  carrying  off  his  rider  at  full  speed.  My  ass  wanted 
to  follow,  but  I  pulled  him  up,  and  to  make  further  trial  of 
the  hidden  jester,  shouted  out,  in  Swahili  : 
"Who  is  there?" 

The  answer  was  as  sudden  as  horrifying.  For  an  instant 
the  brake  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  then  there  came  the  crash- 
ing of  branches,  as  of  some  great  beast  forcing  his  way 
through  them,  and  on  a  sudden,  close  behind  me,  burst  out 
— the  Soko  ! 

Shumari  had  carried  off  my  guns,  and,  except  for  the 
short  knife  in  my  belt,  I  was  defenseless.  And  there  before 
me  in  the  flesh  stood  the  creature  I  had  gone  out  to  hunt, 
but  which,  for  ever  so  many  miles,  must  have  been  hunting 
us.  I  had  no  leisure  for  moralizing,  or  even  for  examination 
of  the  creature  before  me.  It  seemed  to  be  about  Shumari3s 
height;  but  was  immensely  broad  at  the  shoulders,  and  in 
one  hand  it  carried  the  fragment  of  a  bough.  Had  it  been 
simply  man  against  man,  I  would  have  stood  my  ground — 
but  -was  it  ?  The  dim  light  prevented  my  noticing  any  de- 
tails, and  I  had  no  inclination  nor  time  to  scrutinize  the  feat- 
ures of  the  thing  that  now  approached  me.  I  saw  the  white 
teeth  flashing,  heard  a  deep-chested  stuttering,  inarticulate 
with  rage,  and,  flinging  myself  from  the  ass,  which  was 
trembling  and  rooted  to  the  spot  with  fear,  I  ran  as  I  had 
never  ran  before,  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

The  Soko  must  have  stopped  to  attack  the  ass;  for  I 
heard  a  scuffle  behind  me  as  I  started;  but  very  soon  the 
ass  came  tearing  past  me,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  the 
Soko  in  pursuit.  The  heavy  branch  fortunately  encumbered 
its  progress,  but  it  gained  upon  me.  Close  behind  me  I 
heard  the  thing  jabbering  and  panting,  and  for  an  instant 
thought  of  standing  at  bay.  I  was  running  my  hardest;  but 
it  seemed,  just  as  in  a  nightmare,  as  if  horror  had  partly 
paralyzed  my  limbs,  and  I  were  only  creeping  along.  The 
horror  of  such  pursuit  was,  I  felt,  culminating  in  sickness, 
and  I  thought  I  should  swoon  and  fall;  but  just  then  I  be- 
came aware  of  approaching  lights;  the  camp-fires  seemed  to 
be  running  to  me.  The  Soko,  however,  was  fast  overtaking 
me,  and  I  struggled  on;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  my  feet 
tripping  against  the  projecting  root  of  an  old  mvule,  I  fell  on 
my  knees ;  but,  rising  again,  I  staggered  against  the  tree, 
drew  my  knife,  and  waited  for  the  attack.  In  an  instant  the 
Soko  was  up  with  me,  and,  dropping  its  bough,  reached  out 
its  arms  to  seize  me.  I  lunged  at  it  with  my  knife,  but  the 
length  of  its  arms  baffled  me;  for  before  the  point  of  my 
knife  could  find  its  body,  the  Soko's  hands  had  grasped  my 
shoulders,  and  with  such  astonishing  force  that  it  seemed  as 
if  my  arms  were  being  displaced  in  their  sockets.  The  next 
moment  a  third  hand  seized  hold  of  my  leg  below  the  knee, 
nad  I  was  instantly  jerked  to  the  ground.  The  fall  partially 
nned  me,  and  then  I  felt  a  rough-haired  body  fall  heavily 
a  me,  and,  groping  their  way  to  my  throat,  long  fingers 
jr'.ing  about  me.  I  struggled  with  the  creature,  but  against 
:  r  .rength  my  hands  were  nerveless.  The  fingers  had  now 
«&d  my  throat ;  I  felt  the  grasp  tightening,  and  gave  my- 


self up  to  death.  But  on  a  sudden  there  was  a  confusion  of 
voices,  a  flashing  of  bright  lights  before  my  eyes,  and  the 
weight  was  all  at  once  raised  from  off  me.  In  another  min- 
ute I  had  recovered  my  consciousness,  and  found  that  my 
men,  the  gallant  Mabruki  at  their  head,  had  charged  to  my 
rescue  with  burning  brands,  and  arrived  only  just  in  time  to 
save  my  life. 

And  the  Soko? 

As  I  lay  there,  my  faithful  followers  around  me  with  their 
brands  still  flickering,  the  voice  of  the  Soko  came  to  us,  but 
from  which  direction  it  was  impossible  to  say,  soft  and  mys- 
terious as  before — the  same  hoot,  hoot,  that  had  puzzled  us 
on  our  homeward  route. 

My  narrow  escape  from  a  horrible  though  somewhat  ab- 
surd death  was  celebrated  by  my  men  with  extravagant  de- 
monstrations of  indignation  against  the  Soko  that  had  hunted 
me,  and  many  respectful  reproaches  for  my  temerity.  For 
myself,  I  was  more  eager  than  ever  to  capture  or  kill  the 
formidable  thing  that  had  outwitted  and  outmatched  me  ; 
and  so,  having  had  my  arms  well  rubbed  with  oil,  I  gave  the 
order  for  a  general  muster  next  morning  for  a  grand  Soko 
hunt. 

Now,  close  by-our  camp  grew  a  great  tree,  from  which 
hung  down  liane  strands  of  every  rope- thickness,  and  all 
round  its  roots  had  grown  up  a  dense  hedge  of  strong-spined 
cane.  One  of  my  men,  sent  up  the  tree  to  cut  us  off  some 
of  these  natural  ropes,  reported  that  all  around  the  tree — 
that  is,  between  its  trunk  and  the  cane  hedge — there  was  a 
clear  space;  so  that  though,  looking  at  it  from  the  outside, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  canes  grew  right  up  to  the  tree- 
trunk,  looking  at  it  from  above,  there  was  seen  to  be  really 
an  open  pathway,  so  to  speak,  surrounding  the  tree,  and 
broad  enough  for  three  men  to  walk  abreast.  I  had  often 
heard  of  similar  cases  of  vegetable  aversions,  where,  from 
some  secret  cause  of  plant-prejudice,  two  shrubs,  though 
growing  together,  exercise  this  mutual  repulsion,  and  never 
actually  combine  in  growth.  Meanwhile,  the  phenomenon 
was  interesting  to  me  for  other  reasons ;  for  I  saw  at  once 
what  a  convenient  receptacle  this  natural  well  would  make 
for  the  baggage  we  had  to  leave  behind. 

Leaving  our  effects  therefore  inside  this  brake,  which  we 
did  by  slinging  the  bales  one  after  the  other  over  an  over- 
hanging bough,  and  so  dropping  them  into  the  open  path- 
way, and  removing  from  the  neighborhood  every  trace  of  our 
recent  encampment,  we  started  westward  with  four  days' 
provisions,  ready  cooked,  on  our  backs.  The  method  of 
march  was  in  line,  each  man  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  next,  and  every  second  man  on  an  ass,  the  riders  carry- 
ing the  usual  ivory  horns,  without  which  no  travelers  in  the 
Uregga  forests  ever  move  from  home,  and  the  notes  of  which, 
exactly  like  the  cry  of  the  American  wood-marmot,  keep  the 
party  in  line.  By  this  means  we  covered  a  mile,  and  being 
unencumbered,  marched  fast,  scouring  the  wood  before  us 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  for  three  hours. 

And  what  a  wild,  weird  time  it  was,  those  three  hours — 
marching  with  noiseless  footfalls,  looking  constantly  right 
and  left  and  overheard.  I  could  see  the  line  of  shadowy 
figures  advancing  on  either  side  ;  not  a  sound  along  the 
whole  line,  except  when  the  horns  carried  down,  in  response 
to  one  another,  their  thin,  wailing  notes,  or  when  some  palm- 
fruit,  over  ripe,  dropped  rustling  down  through  the  canopy 
of  foliage  above  us.  And  yet  the  whole  forest  was  instinct 
with  life.  If  you  set  yourself  to  listen,  there  came  to  your 
ears,  all  day  and  night,  a  great  monotone  of  sound  humming 
through  the  misty  shade,  the  aggregate  voices  of  millions  of 
insect  things  that  had  their  being  among  the  foliage  or  in 
the  daylight  that  reigned  in  the  outer  world  above  those 
green  clouds  which  made  perpetual  twilight  for  us  who  were 
passing  underneath.  Along  the  tree-roof  streamed  also 
troops  of  monkeys,  and  flocks  of  parrots  and  other  birds  ; 
but  in  their  passage  overhead  we  could  not,  through  the 
dense  vault  of  foliage,  branch,  and  blossom,  hear  their  voices, 
except  as  merged  in  the  one  great  sound  that  filled  all  space, 
too  large  almost  to  be  heard  at  all.  In  the  midst,  then,  of 
this  vast  murmur  of  confused  nature,  we  seemed  to  walk  in 
absolute  silence.  The  ear  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  it 
that  a  sneeze  was  heard  with  a  start,  and  the  occasional 
knocking  together  of  asses'  hoofs  made  every  head  turn  sud- 
denly, and  every  rifle  move  to  the  shoulder. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours3  marching  we  came  to  a  river 
— perhaps  that  which  Stanley,  in  his  "Dark  Continent,1' 
names  the  Asna — flowing  northwest,  with  a  width  here  of 
only  one  hundred  yards — a  deep,  slow  stream,  crystal  clear, 
flowing  without  a  ripple  or  a  murmur  through  the  perpetual 
gloaming,  between  banks  of  soft,  rich,  black  leaf-mold.  We 
halted ;  and,  after  a  rapid  meal,  reformed  in  line,  and, 
marching  for  two  miles  easterly  up  the  river,  made  a  left- 
wheel  ;  and  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  same  pace  as  we 
had  advanced,  continued  for  two  hours  rather  in  a  northerly 
direction ;  and  then  making  a  left-wheel  again,  started  off 
due  west,  crossing  the  tracks  of  our  morning's  march  in  our 
fourth  mile,  and  reaching  the  Asna  again  in  our  tenth  mile — 
a  total  march  of  nearly  thirty-two  miles,  of  which,  of  course, 
each  man  had  traversed  only  one-half  on  foot.  No  cooking 
was  allowed,  and  our  collation  was  therefore  soon  dispatched, 
and  before  I  had  lighted  my  pipe  and  curled  myself  up  I 
saw  that  all  the  party  were  snug  under  their  mosquito-nets. 

I  had  noticed,  when  reading  travelers'  books,  that  they 
always  suffered  severely  from  mosquitoes  and  other  insects. 
I  determined  that /would  not;  so,  before  leaving  Zanzibar, 
served  out  to  ever)'  man  twenty  yards  of  net.  These,  in  the 
day-time  were  worn  round  the  head  as  turbans,  and  at  night 
spread  upon  sticks,  and  furnished  each  man  a  protection 
against  these  Macbeths  of  the  sedge  and  brake.  The  men 
thoroughly  understood  their  value,  and,  before  turning  in  for 
the  night,  always  examined  their  nets  for  stray  holes,  which 
they  caught  together  with  fibres.  But  somehow  I  could  not 
go  to  sleep  for  a  long  while  ;  the  pain  in  my  arm  where  the 
Soko  seized  me  was  very  great  at  times.  Besides,  I  felt 
haunted  ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  awoke  and  found  it  already 
four  o'clock,  it  did  not  seem  that  I  had  been  asleep  at  all. 
But  the  time  for  sleep  was  now  over ;  so,  awakening  the 
expedition,  we  ate  a  silent  meal,  and,  noiselessly  remount- 
ing, were  again  on  the  war-trail.  On  this,  the  second  day, 
we  marched  some  three  miles  down  the  river,  northwest,  and 
then,  taking  a  half  right- wheel,  started  off  northeast,  passing 
to  the  north  of  our  camp  at  about  the  eleventh  mile.  Here 
the  first  sign  of  life  we  had  seen  since  we  started  broke  the 
tedium  of  our  ghost-like  progress, 


Between  myself  and  the  next  man  on  the  line  was  running 
a  little  stream,  fed  probably  by  the  dews  that  here  rained 
down  upon  us  from  the  mvule-trees.  These,  more  than 
others,  seemed  to  condense  the  heated  upper  air,  their  leaves 
being  thick  in  texture,  and  curiously  cool — for  which  reason 
the  natives  prefer  them  for  butter  and  oil-dishes.  Along  the 
stream,  as  usual,  crowded  a  thick  fringe  of  white-starred 
sedge.  On  a  sudden  there  was  a  swaying  of  the  herbage, 
and  out  bounced  a  splendidly  spotted  creature  of  the  cat 
kind.  Immediately  behind  him  crept  out  his  mate  ;  and 
there  they  stood — the  male,  his  crest  and  all  the  hair  along 
the  spine  erect  with  anger  at  our  intrusion,  his  tail  swinging 
and  curling  with  excitement ;  beside  him,  and  half  behind 
him,  the  female,  crouching  low  on  the  ground,  her  ears  laid 
back  along  the  head,  and  motionless  as  a  carved  stone.  My 
ass  saw  the  pair,  and  instinct  warning  it  that  the  beautiful 
beasts  were  dangerous  to  it,  with  that  want  of  judgment  and 
consideration  so  characteristic  of  asses,  it  must  needs  bray. 
And  such  a  bray  !  At  every  hee  it  pumped  up  enough  air 
from  its  lungs  to  have  contented  an  organ,  and  at  every  haw 
it  vented  a  shattering  blast  to  which  all  the  slogans  of  all  the 
clans  were  mere  puling.  It  brayed  its  very  soul  out  in  the 
suddenness  of  the  terror.  The  effect  on  the  leopards  was 
instant  and  complete.  There  was  just  one  lightning  flash 
of  color — a  yellow  streak  across  the  space  before  me,  and, 
plump  !  the  splendid  pair  soused  into  a  murderous  tangle  of 
creeping  palms.  That  they  could  ever  have  got  out  of  the 
awful  trap,  with  its  millions  of  strong  spines,  barbed  like  fish- 
hooks, and  as  strong  as  steel,  is  probably  impossible ;  but 
the  magnificent  promptitude  of  the  suicide,  its  picturesque 
completeness,  were  undeniable. 

The  ass,  however,  was  by  no  means  soothed  by  the  meteor- 
like disappearance  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  gruesome 
dronings,  that,  in  spite  of  hard  whacks,  it  indulged  in  for 
many  minutes,  betrayed  the  depth  of  its  emotions  and  the 
cavernous  nature  of  its  interior  organization.  The  ass,  like 
the  savage,  has  no  perception  of  the  picturesque. 

After  the  morning  meal  I  allowed  a  three  hours'  rest,  and, 
in  knots  of  twos  and  threes  along  the  line,  the  party  sat 
down,  talking  in  subdued  tones  (for  silence  was  the  order  of 
the  march)  or  comfortably  snoozing.  I  slept  myself  as  well 
as  my  aching  arm  would  let  me.  The  march  resumed,  I 
wheeled  the  line  with  its  front  due  west,  and  after  another 
two  hours3  rapid  advance  we  found  ourselves  again  at  the 
river,  some  seven  miles  farther  down  its  course  than  the 
point  from  which  we  had  started  in  the  morning  ;  and  after 
a  hurried  meal,  I  gave  the  order  for  home.  Striking  south- 
easterly, we  crossed  in  our  fifth  mile  the  track  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  thirteenth  reached  our  camp.  By  this  means, 
it  will  be  seen,  we  had  effectually  triangulated  a  third  of  a 
circle  of  eleven  miles  radius  from  our  camp — and  with  abso- 
lutely no  result.  During  the  next  two  days  I  determined  to 
scour,  if  possible,  the  remaining  semi-circle.  Meanwhile,  we 
were  at  the  point  we  had  started  from,  and  though  it  was 
nearly  certain  that  at  any  rate  one  Soko  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, we  had  fatigued  ourselves  with  nearly  seventy 
miles  of  marching  without  finding  a  trace  of  it. 

As  nothing  was  required  from  our  concealed  store,  we  had 
only  to  eat  and  go  to  sleep  ;  and  so  the  men,  after  laughing 
together  for  a  while  over  the  snug  arrangements  I  had  made 
for  the  safety  of  our  goods,  and  pretending  to  have  doubts 
as  to  this  being  the  real  site  of  the  hidden  property  of  the 
expedition,"  were  soon  asleep  in  a  batch.  I  went  to  sleep, 
too  ;  not  a  sound  sleep,  for  I  could  not  drive  from  my  mem- 
ory the  hideous  recollection  of  that  evening,  only  two  days 
before,  when,  nearly  in  the  same  spot,  I  was  lying  in  the 
Soko's  power.  And  thinking  about  it,  I  got  so  restless  that, 
under  the  irresistible  impression  that  some  supernatural 
presence  was  about  me,  I  unpegged  my  mosquito-net,  and, 
getting  up,  began  to  pace  about.  I  wore  at  night  a  long 
cashmere  dressing-gown,  in  lieu  of  the  tighter  canvas  coat. 
I  had  been  leaning  against  a  tree;  but  feeling  that  the  moist- 
ure that  trickled  down  the  trunk  was  soaking  my  back,  I  was 
moving  off,  when  my  ears  were  nearly  split  by  a  shout  from 
behind  me — "Soko  !  Soko  !"  and  the  next  instant  I  found 
myself  flung  violently  to  the  ground,  and  struggling  with — 
Mabruki  !  The  pain  caused  by  the  sudden  fall  at  first  made 
me  furious  at  the  mistake  that  had  been  made  ;  but  the  next 
instant,  when  the  whole  absurdity  of  the  position  came  upon 
me,  I  roared  with  laughter. 

The  savage  is  very  quickly  infected  by  mirth,  and  in  a 
minute,  as  soon  as  the  story  got  round  how  Mabruki  had 
jumped  upon  the  master  for  a  Soko,  the  whole  camp  was  in 
fits  of  laughter.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question  with  my  ach- 
ing back  and  aching  sides ;  and  so,  mixing  myself  some 
grog  and  lighting  my  pipe,  I  made  Mabruki  shampoo  my 
limbs  with  oil.     While  he  did  so  he  began  to  talk  : 

"Does  the  master  ever  see  devils?" 

"Devils?    No." 

"  Mabruki  does,  and  all  the  Wanyamwazi  of  his  village  do, 
for  his  village  elders  are  the  keepers  of  the  charm  against 
evil  spirits  of  the  whole  land  of  Unyamwazi,  and  they  often 
see  them.     I  saw  a  devil  to-night." 

"Was  the  devil  like  a  Soko?"  I  asked,  laughing. 

"Yes,  master,35  he  replied,  "  like  a  Soko  ;  but  I  was  always 
asleep,  and  never  saw  it,  bat  whenever  it  came  to  me  it  said, 
'  I  am  here,'"  and  then  at  last  I  got  frightened  and  got  up, 
and  then  I  saw  you,  master,  and  " 

But  we  were  both  laughing  again,  and  Mabruki  stopped. 

It  was  strange  that  he,  too,  should  have  felt  the  same  un- 
canny presence  that  had  afl3ictedrn_e.  But  under  Mabrukrs 
manipulation  I  soon  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  with  a  start.  Ma- 
bruki had  gone.  But  much  the  same  inexplicable,  restless 
feeling  that  men  say  they  have  felt  under  ghostly  visitations, 
impelled  me  to  get  up,  and,  this  time  lighting  a  pipe  to  pre- 
vent mistakes,  I  resumed  my  sauntering,  and,  tired  at  last  of 
being  alone,  I  awoke  my  men  for  the  start,  although  day  was 
not  yet  breaking.  Half  asleep,  a  meal  was  soon  discussed, 
and  in  an  hour  we  were  again  on  the  move.  Shumari  had 
lagged  behind,  as  usual,  and  on  his  coming  up  I  reproved 
him  for  being  the  last. 

"  I  am  not  the  last,"  he  said  ;  "  Zaidi,  the  Wangwana,  is 
not  here  yet.  I  saw  him  climbing  up  for  a  liane  [the  men 
got  their  ropes  from  these  useful  plants]  just  as  I  was  com 
ing  away,  and  I  called  out  to  him  that  you  would  be  angry." 

"  Peace  ! "  said  Baraka,  the  man  next  to  me  ;  "  is  not  that 
Zaidi  the  Wangwana  there,  riding  on  the  ass  ?  It  was  not  he. 
It  was  that  good-foi-nothing  Tarya.  He  is  always  the  last 
to  stand  up  and  the  first  to  sit  down." 
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"  No  doubt,  then,"  said  Shumari,  "  it  was  Tarya  ;  shame 
on  him.  He  is  no  bigger  than  Zaidi,  and  has  hair  like  his. 
Besides,  it  was  in  the  mist  I  saw  him." 

I  had  heard  enough — the  nervousness  of  the  night  still 
afflicted  me. 

"  Sound  the  halt !  "  I  cried  ;  (lcall  the  men  together." 
In  three  minutes  all  were  grouped  around  me — not  one 
was  missing  !    Tarya  was  far  ahead,  riding  on  an  ass,  and 
had  therefore  been  one  of  the  first  to  start. 

"  Who  was  the  last  to  leave  camp  ? "  I  asked  ;  and,  by 
unanimous  voice,  it  was  agreed  to  be  Shumari  himself. 

Shumari,  then,  had  seen  the  Soko  !  And  our  storehouse 
was  the  Soko's  home  ! 

The  rest  of  the  men  had  not  heard  the  preceding  conver- 
sation ;  so,  putting  them  in  possession  of  the  facts,  I  gave 
the  order  for  returning  to  our  camp.  We  approached.  I 
halted  the  whole  party,  and  binding  up  the  asses'  mouths 
with  cloths,  we  tied  them  to  a  stout  liane,  and  then,  dividing 
the  party  into  two,  led  one  myself  round  to  the  south  side  of 
the  camp  by  a  detour,  leaving -the  other  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  it,  with  orders  to  rush  toward  the  canebrake  and 
surround  it  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance  as  soon  as  they 
heard  my  bugle.  Passing  swiftly  round,  we  were  soon  in 
our  places,  and  then,  deploying  my  men  on  either  side  so  as 
to  cover  a  semicircle,  I  sounded  the  bugle.  The  response 
came  in  an  instant,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  cordon 
round  the  brake  at  one  hundred  yards  radius,  each  man 
about  twenty  yards  or  so  from  the  next.  But  all  was  silent 
as  the  grave.  As  yet  nothing  had  got  through  our  line,  I 
felt  sure ;  and  if,  therefore,  Shumari  had  indeed  seen  the 
Soko,  the  Soko  was  still  within  the  circle  of  our  guns.  A 
few  tufts  of  young  rattan  grew  between  the  line  and  the 
brake  in  the  centre  of  which  were  our  goods,  and  unless  it 
was  up  above  us,  hidden  in  the  impervious  canopy  overhead, 
where  was  the  Soko  ?  A  shot  was  fired  into  each  tuft,  and 
in  breathless  excitement,  the  circle  began  to  close  in  upon 
the  brake. 

11  Let  us  fire  !:'  cried  Mabruki. 

"No,  no  !"  I  shouted,  for  the  bullets  would  perhaps  have 
whistled  through  the  lianes  among  ourselves.  "  Catch  the 
Soko  alive  if  you  can." 

But  first  we  had  to  sight  the  Soko  ;  and  this,  in  an  abso- 
lutely inpenetrable  clump  of  rope-thick  creepers,  was  impos- 
sible, except  from  above. 

Shumari,  as  agile  as  a  monkey,  was  called,  and  ordered  to 
climb  up  the  tree,  the  branches  of  which  had  served  us  to 
sling  our  goods  into  the  brake,  and  to  see  if  he  could  espy 
the  intruder.  The  lad  did  not  like  the  job;  but  with  the 
pluck  of  his  race  obeyed,  and  was  soon  slung  up  over  the 
bough,  and,  creeping  along  it,  overhung  the  centre  of  the 
brake.  All  faces  were  upturned  toward  him  as  he  peered 
down  within  the  wall  of  vegetation.  For  many  minutes  there 
was  silence,  and  then  came  Shumari's  voice  : 
"No,  master,  I  can  not  see  the  Soko." 
"  Climb  on  to  the  big  liane,"  called  out  Mabruki.  The 
lad  obeyed,  and  made  his  way  from  knot  to  knot  of  the 
swinging  strand.  The  end  of  it  was  rooted  into  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  inside  the  cane-brake,  the  other,  in 
cable  thickness,  hanging  down  loose  within  the  circle.  We, 
watching,  saw  him  look  down,  and  on  the  instant  heard  him 
cry: 

"Ai!  ma-ma!  the  Soko,  the  Soko!"  and  while  the  lad 
spoke  we  saw  the  hanging  creeper  violently  jerked,  and  then 
swung  to  and  fro,  as  if  some  creature  of  huge  strength  had 
hold  of  the  loose  end  of  it  and  was  trying  to  shake  Shumari 
from  his  hold. 

"Help!  help,  master!"  cried  Shumari.  "  I  am  falling;" 
and  then  he  lost  his  hold  and  fell  with  a  crash  down  into  the 
brake,  and  for  an  instant  we  held  our  breath  to  listen — but 
all  was  quiet  as  death.  The  next  instant,  at  a  dozen  different 
points,  axes  were  at  work  clearing  the  lianes.  For  a  few 
minutes  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  deep  breathing  of 
the  straining  men  and  the  crashing  of  the  branches ;  and 
then  on  a  sudden,  at  the  side  farthest  from  me,  came  a  shout 
and  a  shot,  a  confused  rush  of  frantic  animal  noises,  and  the 
sounds  of  a  fierce  struggle. 

In  an  instant  I  was  round  the  brake,  and  there  lay  Shu- 
mari, apparently  unhurt,  and  the  Soko — dying. 

"  Untie  his  hands,"  I  said.  This  was  done,  and  the 
wounded  Thing  made  an  effort  to  stagger  to  its  feet. 

A  dozen  arms  thrust  it  to  the  ground  again.  "  Let  him 
rise,"  I  said;  "help  him  to  rise;"  and  Mabruki  helped  the 
Soko  on  to  its  feet. 

Powers  above !  If  this  were  an  ape,  what  else  were  half 
my  expedition?  The  wounded  wood-thing  passed  its  right 
arm  round  Mabruki's  neck,  and,  taking  one  of  his  hands, 
pressed  it  to  its  own  heart.  A  deep  sob  shook  its  frame, 
and  then  it  lifted  back  its  head  and  looked  in  turn  into  all 
the  faces  round  it,  with  the  death-glaze  settling  fast  in  its 
eyes.  I  came  nearer,  and  took  its  hand  as  it  hung  on  Ma- 
bruki's shoulder.  The  muscles,  gradually  contracting  in 
death,  made  it  seem  as  if  there  was  a  gentle  pressure  of  my 
palm,  and  then — the  Thing  died. 

Life  left  it  so  suddenly  that  we  could  not  believe  that  all 
was  over.  But  the  Soko  was  really  dead,  and  close  to  where 
he  lay  I  had  him  buried. 

"  Master  said  he  wanted  the  Soko's  skin,"  said  Shumari, 
in  a  weak  voice,  reminding  me  of  my  words  of  a  few  days 
before. 

"  No,  no,"  I  said ;  "  bury  the  wild  man  quickly.  We  shall 
march  at  once." — From  Philip  Robinson? s  "Under  the  Sun" 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Anglo-Indian  cavalry  went  into  the  Tel-el-Kebir 
fight  with  nothing  on  but  a  turban  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
round  the  loins.  The  Arabs  were  greatly  astonished  at  the 
apparition,  and  still  more  Astonished  to  find  their  consum- 
mate masters  in  the  use  of  cold  steel.  The  Sikh  horse- 
men (who  it  is  well  known  worship  their  swords,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  their  scripture,  the  Adi-Granth)  refused 
to  reload  their  revolvers.  A  French  eye-witness  of  the 
scene  says  that  the  sabering  was  peculiarly  terrible.  These 
Eastern  swordsmen  never  thrust ;  and  seldom  strike  save 
at  the  arms  and  head,  in  almost  every  instance  inflicting 
fatal  wounds.  Since  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  English  are 
:areful  to  keep  only  a  small  number  of  these  dangerous 
nercenaries  under  arms.  They  use  no  reins,  guiding  their 
horses  only  by  a  pressure  of  the  knee,  like  the  South  Amer- 
ican gauchos. 


Haaoted  Houses. 
All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 

Are  haunted  houses.     Through  the  open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide. 

With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 
We  meet  ihem  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair, 

Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go. 
Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 
A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the  hosts 

Invited  ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts. 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  walL 
The  stranger  at  my  fireside  can  not  see 

The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear  ; 
He  but  perceives  what  is,  while  unto  me 

AH  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  tide-deeds  to  house  or  lands ; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands. 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 
The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 

Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 
Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapors  dense 

A  vital  breath  of  more  ethereal  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  opposite  attractions  and  desires  ; 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys. 

And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 
These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  jar 

Of  earthly  wants,  and  aspirations  high. 
Come  from  the  influence  of  an  unseenj  star, 

An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud 

Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge  of  light. 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  crowd 

Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night — 
So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  descends 

A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  this. 
O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends, 

Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

The   Haunted   House. 
'Tis  hard  for  human  actions  to  account, 

Whether  from  reason  or  from  impulse  only — 
But  some  internal  prompting  bade  me  mount 

The  gloomy  stairs  and  lonely. 
Those  gloomy  stairs,  so  dark,  and  damp,  and  cold, 

With  odors  as  from  bones  and  relics  carnal. 
Deprived  of  rite  and  consecrated  mold, 

The  chapel  vault,  or  charnel. 
The  air  was  thick,  and  in  the  upper  gloom 

The  bat — or  something  in  its  shape — was  winging  ; 
And  on  the  wall,  as  chilly  as  a  tomb. 

The  Death's-Head  moth  was  clinging. 
Such  omens  in  the  place  there  seemed  to  be, 
At  ev'ry  crooked  turn,  or  on  the  landing, 
The  straining  eyeball  was  prepared  to  see 

Some  Apparition  standing. 
Yet  no  portentous  Shape  the  sight  amazed  ; 

Each  object  plain,  and  tangible,  and  valid ; 
But  from  their  tarnish'd  frames  dark  Figures  gazed, 

And  Faces  spectre-pallid. 
Such  earnest  woe  their  features  overcast. 

They  might  have  stirred,  or  sighed,  or  wept,  or  spoken 
But,  save  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  blast, 

The  stillness  was  unbroken. 
No  other  sound  or  stir  of  life  was  there, 

Except  my  steps  in  solitary  clamber 
From  flight  to  flight,  from  humid  stair  to  stair. 

From  chamber  into  chamber. 
Deserted  rooms  of  luxury  and  state, 

That  old  magnificence  had  richly  furnished 
With  pictures,  cabinets  of  ancient  date, 

And  carvings  gilt  and  burnished ; 
Rich  hangings,  storied  by  the  needle's  art. 
With  scripture  history,  or  classic  fable ; 
But  all  had  faded,  save  one  ragged  part. 

Where  Cain  was  slaying  Abel. 
The  silent  waste  of  mildew  and  the  moth 

Had  marred  the  tissue  with  a  partial  ravage ; 
But  undecaying  frowned  upon  the  cloth 

Each  feature  stern  and  savage. 
The  sky  was  pale ;  the  cloud  a  thing  of  doubt ; 

Some  hues  were  fresh,  and  some  decayed  and  duller ; 
But  still  the  Bloody  Hand  shone  strangely  out 

With  vehemence  of  color ! 
The  Bloody  Hand  that  with  a  lurid  stain 

Shone  on  the  dusty  floor,  a  dismal  token, 
Projected  from  the  casement's  painted  pane. 

Where  all  beside  was  broken — 
The  Bloody  Hand,  significant-  of  crime. 

That,  glaring  on  the  old  heraldic  banner. 
Had  kept  its  crimson  unimpair'd  by  time. 

In  such  a  wondrous  manner ! 
The  Death- Watch  ticked  behind^  the  paneled  oak. 

Inexplicable  tremors  shook  the  arras, 
And  echoes  strange  and  mystical  awoke, 

The  fancy  to  embarrass. 
Across  the  door  no  gossamer  festoon 

Swung  pendulous — no  web — no  dusty  fringes, 
No  silky  chrysalis  or  white  cocoon 

About  its  nooks  and  hinges. 
The  spider  shunned  the  interdicted  room, 

The  moth,  the  beetle,  and  the  fly  were  banished. 
And  where  the  sunbeam  fell  athwart  the  gloom 

The  very  midge  had  vanished. 
One  lonely  ray  that  glanced  upon  a  Bed, 

As  if  with  awful  aim  direct  and  certain, 
To  show  the  Bloody  Hand  in  burning  red 

Embroidered  on  the  curtain. 
And  yet  no  gory  stain  was  on  the  quilt — 

The  pillow  in  its  place  had  slowly  rotted ; 
The  floor  alone  retain'd  the  trace  of  guilt. 

Those  boards  obscurely  spotted ; 
Obscurely  spotted  to  the  door,  and   thence 

With  mazy  doubles  to  the  grated  casement — 
Oh,  what  a  tale  they  told  of  fear  intense. 

Of  horror  and  amazement ! 
What  human  creature  in  the  dead  of  night 

Had  coursed  like  hunted  hare  that  cruel  distance? — 
Had  sought  the  door,  the  window,  in  his  flight, 

Striving  for  dear  existence? 
What  shrieking  Spirit  in  that  bloody  room 
Its  mortal  Irame  had  violently  quitted? 
Across  the  sunbeam,  with  a  sudden  gloom, 

A  ghostly  Shadow  flitted. 
Across  the  sunbeam,  and  along  the  wall. 
But  painted  on  the  air  so  very  dimly, 
It  hardly  veiled  the  tapestry  at  all. 

Or  portrait  frowning  grimly. 
O'er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

The  place  is  Haunted!  — Thomas  Hood, 


BILL    NYE'S     HOUSEHOLD     HINTS. 


Familiar  Recipes. 

To  remove  oils,  varnishes,  resins,  tar,  oyster  soup,  currant 
jelly,  and  other  selections  from  the  bill  of  fare — Use  benzine 
soap  and  chloroform  cautiously  with  whitewash  brush  and 
garden  hose.  Then  hang  on  the  wood-pile  to  remove  the 
pungent  effluvia  of  the  benzine.  To  clean  ceilings  that  have 
been  smoked  by  kerosene  lamps  or  the  fragrance  of  fried 
salt  pork — Remove  the  ceiling,  wash  thoroughly  with  borax, 
turpentine,  and  rain-water,  then  hang  on  the  clothes-line  to 
dry.  Afterward  pulverize,  and  spread  over  the  pie-plant  bed 
for  spring  wear.  To  remove  starch  and  roughness  from  flat- 
irons — Hold  the  iron  on  a  large  grindstone  for  twenty  mo- 
ments or  so,  then  wipe  off  carefully  with  a  rag.  To  make 
this  effective,  the  grindstone  should  be  in  motion  while 
the  iron  is  applied.  To  soften  water  for  household  purposes 
— Put  an  ounce  of  quicklime  into  a  certain  quantity  of 
water.  If  it  is  not  sufficient,  use  less  water  or  more  quick- 
lime. Should  the  immediate  lime  continue  to  remain  delib- 
erate, lay  the  water  down  on  a  stone,  and  pound  it  with  a 
base-ball  club.  To  give  relief  to  a  burn — Apply  the  white 
of  an  egg.  The  yolk  of  the  egg  may  be  eaten,  or  placed  on 
the  shirt-bosom,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  person.  If  the 
burn  should  occur  on  a  lady,  she  may  omit  the  last  instruc- 
tion. To  wash  black  silk  stockings — Prepare  a  tub  of  lather, 
composed  of  tepid  rain-water  and  white  soap,  with  a  little 
ammonia.  Then  stand  in  the  tub  till  dinner  is  ready.  Roll 
in  a  cloth  to  dry.  Do  not  wring,  but  press,  the  water  out. 
This  will  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  stockings.  If  your 
hands  are  badly  chapped,  wet  them  in  warm  water,  rub  them 
all  over  with  Indian  meal,  then  put  on  a  coat  of  glycerine, 
and  keep  them  in  your  pockets  for  ten  days.  If  you  have 
no  pockets  convenient,  insert  them  in  the  pockets  of  a  friend. 
An  excellent  liniment  for  toothache  or  neuralgia  is  made  of 
sassafras,  oil  of  organum,  and  a  half-ounce  of  tincture  of 
capsicum,  with  half  a  pint  of  alcohol.  Soak  nine  yards  of 
red  flannel  in  this  mixture,  wrap  it  around  the  head,  and 
then  insert  the  head  in  a  haystack  till  death  comes  to  your 
relief.  Woolen  "goods  may  be  nicely  washed,  if  you  put  half 
an  ox-gall  into  two  gallons  of  tepid  water.  It  might  be  well 
to  put  the  goods  into  the  water  also.  It  the  mixture  is  not 
strong  enough,  put  in  another  ox-gall.  Should  this  fail  to  do 
the  work,  put  in  the  entire  ox,  reserving  the  tail  for  soup. 
The  ox-gall  is  comparatively  useless  for  soup,  and  should 
not  be  preserved  as  an  article  of  diet. 


A  Soliloquy  on  Carving'. 

Speaking  about  carving,  there  is  a  prospect  now  that  in 
our  best  circles,  within  a  short  time,  the  old  custom  of  mak- 
ing the  host  demolish  the  kiln-dried  poultry  at  dinner  will 
become  extinct,   and  that  a  servant  at  a  side-board,  on  a 
small  salary,  will  take  a  hand-saw  and  a  can  of  nitro-glycer- 
ine  and  shatter  the  remains,  thus  giving  the  host  a  chance 
to  chat  with  his  guests  instead  of  spattering  them  with  dress- 
ing and  casting  gloom  and  gravy  over  the  company.     This 
is  a  move  for  which  I  have  long  contended.     It  places  the 
manual  labor  of  a  dinner  where  it  belongs,  and  relieves  a 
man  who  should  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  friends  at  table.     You  would  not  expect  your 
host  to  take  off  his  coat  and  kill  the  fowl  in  your  presence  in 
order  to  show  you  that  it  was  all  on  the  square,  and  it  is  not 
customary  to  require  the  proprietor  of  the  house  to  peel  the 
potatoes  at  table  for  his  guests  to  prove  that  there  is  no  put- 
up  job  about  it.     Therefore,  I  claim  that  the  lamented  hen 
may  be  thoroughly  shattered  at  a  side-table  by  an  athlete  at 
four  dollar  per  week,  and  still  good  faith  toward  the  guests 
be  maintained.     If  any  one  be  doubtful  or  suspicious,  eti- 
quette will  permit  him  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  hireling 
carver  and  witness  the  inquest.      Still  it  would  be  better  fun 
for  him  to  sit  at  the  table,  and  if  the  parts  given  him  are  not 
satisfactory,  he  can  put  them  in  his  overshoes  pro  tern.,  and 
casually  throw  them  out  the  back  door  while  the  other  guests 
are  listening  to  the  "Maiden's  Prayer"  in  the  parlor.    Under 
the  new  deal  the  host  will  enjoy  the  dinner  much  more  than 
he  used  to  with  his  thumb  cut  off  and  a  quart  of  dressing  on 
his  lap.     No  man  feels  perfectly  at  home  if  he  has  to  wrap 
up  his  cut  finger  in  a  rag  and  then  scoop  a  handful  of  dress- 
ing out  of  his  vest  pocket  and  return  it  to  the  platter.     Few 
men  are  cool  enough  to  do  this,  laughing  heartily  all   the 
time  and  telling  some  mirth-provoking  anecdote  meanwhile. 
It  is  also  annoying  to  have  twenty  guests  ask  for  the  "dark 
meat,  please,"  when  there  are  only  three  animals  cooked  and 
neither  one  of  them  had  a  particle  of  dark  meat  about  her 
person.     Lately  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  segregating  the 
fowl  by  main  strength,  using  the  fingers  when  necessary, 
and  then  wiping  them  in  an  off-hand  manner  on  the  table- 
cloth.    Then  I  ask  the  servant  to  bring  in  that  dark  hen  we 
ordered,  so  that  we  might  have  an  abundance  of  dark  meat. 
If  the  servant  says  there  is  none,  I  smile,  and  tell  the  guests 
that  the  brunette  chicken,  by  some  oversight,  has  been  eaten 
in  the  kitchen,  and  I  shall  have  to  give  them  such  relics  as 
may  be  at  hand.     This  simplifies  the  matter,  and  places 
me  in  a  far  more  agreeable  place  relative  to  the  company. 
My  great  success,  however,  in  carving  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  watermelon.     The  watermelon  does  not  confuse  me.     I 
always  know  where  to  find  the  joints,  and  those  who  do  not 
like  the  inside  of  the  melon  can  have  the  outside.     Now,  my 
great  trouble  with  fowls  is,  that  one  day  I  have  Nebraska 
chicken  and  the  next  trip  I  have  to  assassinate  a  Mormon 
Shanghai  pullet,  with  high,  expressive  hip-bones  and  amal- 
gam paletot.     This  makes  me  nervous,  because  they  are  so 
dissimilar,  and  their  joints  are  in  different  places.     The  Mor- 
mon hen  is  round-shouldered,  and  her  collar-bone  is  more  on 
the  bias  than  the  Nebraska  fowl.     This  gives  a  totally  differ- 
ent expression  to  her  features  in  death,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  carve.     I  began  my  education 
in  this  line  by  carving  butter  in  hot  weather,  and  gradually 
led  up  to  the  quail  on  toast.     In  carving  the  quail,  first  mort 
gage  your  home  and  get  the   quail.     The  quail  should  be 
cooked  before  carving,  but  not  until  the  chronometer  balance 
and  other  organs  have  been  removed.     Place  your  quail  on 
the  toast  in  a  sitting  position;  then,  passing  the  dissecting- 
knife  down  between  the  shoulder-blades,  bisect  the  pol 
Another  method  is  to  take  the  quail  by  the  hind 
it,  asking  the  guests  to  do  the  same.     This  breal 
feeling  of  stiffness  that  is  apt  to  prevail  at  a  forme 
party. — Boomerang. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Dear :  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  is  going  on.     That  is  no 

easy  matter  for  one  who  abjures  society  as  frequently  as  I.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  growing.  One  recognizes  this  fact  at  the  theatre,  in  the  Park, 
promenade,  or  cars.  The  good  old  times  no  longer  exist  when  there 
seemed  but  one  clique,  and  every  one  knew  every  one  else  at  social 
gatherings.  Society— to  use  a  general  term — appears  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  state  of  transition  ;  the  migratory  members  of  the  haul 
ion  who  have  not  chosen  to  remain  away  have  hardly  settled  down  to 
the  routine  of  "at  home  "  and  the  interchange  of  courtesies  and  hos- 
pitalities. In  despair,  those  seekers  of  festivity  the  Carnival  has  not 
absorbed  console  themselves,  in  the  interim,  with  joining  the  procession 
which  wends  its  way  Parkward  with  religious  repetition  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons,  to  hear  the  band  play.  In  this  age  of  monop- 
oly there  seems  to  be  hardly  a  protest  existing  as  to  its  being  the  only 
road,  except  perhaps  it  be  the  one  leading  to  Lone  Mountain.  Music 
is  always  an  attractive  feature,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  some  en- 
terprising capitalist  has  not  conceived  of  a  lucrative  investment  in  the 
erection  of  an  enclosed  garden,  protected  from  the  winds  of  summer 
and  the  rains  of  winter,  where  society  people  could  resort  for  prome- 
nade and  concert  It  is  a  suggestion  which  the  Institute  directors  might 
adopt  with  profit.  This  would  utilize  the  new  pavilion,  and  effect  the 
beneficial  result  of  bringing  people  together  and  combating  their 
cliquish  proclivities.  San  Francisco  is  young,  and  society  has  hardly 
reached  that  position  in  which  it  can  imperatively  issue  its  mandates, 
and  depend  upon  having  its  dictates  universally  obeyed.  Its  cosmo- 
politan features  render  this  a  matter  of  time,  for  what  would  be  consid- 
ered etiquette  in  English  society  would  be  considered  outre  in  French, 
or  what  a  Puritanical  New  Englander  would  consider  the  right  thing 
would  considered  quite  stupid  and  prudish  to  a  German,  whose  man- 
ners, in  turn,  would  seem  either  shocking  or  boorish  to  his  Spanish 
neighbor.  We  are  a  community  made  up  of  all  the  essentials  of  good 
society.  There  are  numbered  in  it  men  of  mind,  of  letters,  brilliant 
wit  and  intellect,  travelers,  statesmen,  musicians,  artists,  and  poets. 
There  is  required  but  the  governing  hand  of  some  ruling  spirit  to  mold 
it  into  a  social  system.  Let  it  be  a  gossip  club— a  social  feature 
existing  in  Paris  presided  over  by  Madame  Edmond  Adam  (Juliette 
Lambert) — or  a  salon  of  sparkling  wit  and  repartee,  such  as  Madame 
Recamier's.  Let  it  be  something  acknowledged  and  permanent.  _  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  refinement  claimed  by  American  society  is  the 
gentility  which  is  the  result  of  the  acquired  wealth  of  a  generation,  as 
Saxe  so  humorously  expresses  himself : 

"  A  span  across  an  hundred  years 
■  Without  a  prop  to  save  it  from  sneers, 
Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  peers, 
A  thing  for  laughter,  jibes,  and  jeers, 
Is  American  aristocracy." 
Social  life  in  California  is  most  luxuriant  in  coloring,  but  tropical  in 
rankness.  Sufficient  time  has  hardly  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  (ail  to  recog- 
nize our  quond  mi  milliner  or  maid  in  the  exquisitely  appareled  woman 
who  so  languidly  reclines  in  her  well-appointed  turnout  as  it  rolls  by. 
The  impetus  given  to  society  by  the  nouvelle  riche  is  needed  to  move  it 
from  stagnation ;  for  of  what  use  would  be  her  gilded  palace,  if  it 
were  not  to  give  less  fortunate  outsiders  an  occasional  envious  peep  at 
them  ?  What  matters  it  if  the  architectural  conception  of  her  establish- 
ment is  the  effort  of  some  starved  genius,  or  her  aesthetically  devised 
frescoes  and  upholstery  a  suggestion  of  Garibaldi  or  Blum,  or  her  collec- 
tion oi  pictures  the  remunerated  result  of  a  poor  artist's  selection  where 
she  hersell  would  be  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  a  Correggio  from 
a  Van  Dyke,  or  the  glowing  coloring  of  Titian  from  the  rich  flesh  tints 
of  Rubens?  Her  horary  is  gorgeous  in  bindings,  with  perhaps  some 
works  of  standard  excellence ;  but  she  never  reads.  True,  she  is  a 
slave  to  her  chef  de  cuisine;  for  how  could  she  cater  without  his  auto- 
cratic diet  Ues?  The  origin  of  her  faience  and  porcelain  never  occurs 
to  her.  Her  crystal  might  have  been  blown  at  the  San  Francisco  Glass 
Works,  it  there  had  not  been  an  animated  discussion  of  enormous  du- 
ties and  breakage.  To  her  credit,  be  it  said  that  her  patriotism  leads 
her  to  the  choice  of  California  wines.  With  an  entourage  almost  be- 
yond her  conception,  il  not  appreciation,  with  hardly  more  of  an  effort 
than  to  sign  the  check  for  the  defrayal  of  expenditure,  she,  with  Ameri- 
can adaptability,  takes  to  it  most  naturally.  Yet  she  has  her  place  in 
society.  True,  your  musical  friend  plays  for  you  ;  your  traveled  friend 
entertains  you  with  his  adventures  ;  your  scholarly  lriend  gives  you  in- 
formation ;  but  she  invites  you  to  her  parties  ;  her  cook  cooks  for  you  ; 
her  waiters  attend  you  ;  what  of  beauty  and  art  her  money  could  buy  is 
at  your  disposition  to  admire  and  enjoy.  You  meet  Mrs.  So-and-so 
there,  and  to  have  an  entree  is  quite  the  thing,  She  has  hardly  arrived 
'  at  that  stage  which  affects  exclusiveness  ;  her  position  is  hardly  enough 
assured ;  and  so  goes  the  world,  not  only  in  California,  but  everywhere. 
Apropos  to  our  fiouveaux  riches,  a  most  amusing  instance  was  related 
a  short  time  since  of  one  of  our  million-heiresses  who,  by  enormous  ex- 
penditures, was  dazzling  the  Parisians  with  her  unique  entertainments. 
A  certain  count  being  asked  if  he  were  acquainted  with  her,  said  :  "  I 
attend  her  parties  and  dine  there,  but  1  do  not  know  her."  In  one 
thing  society  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  upon  our  European  and  East- 
ern rivals.  The  feminine  article  is  becoming  more  numerous  and  less 
sought  after.  To  analyze  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  discuss  the  whys 
and  wherefores,  would  be  a  lengthy  affair,  and  prove  a  wasteful  and 
futile  experiment.  Consoling  the  fun-loving  girls  in  their  not  promising 
society  outlook,  let  me  add  a  word  in  encouraging  hints  as  to  future 
festivities.  Proposed  charity  tableaux  will  take  place  about  Christmas 
.time,  under  the  management  of  Colonel  Olarovsky,  the  Russian  consul. 
There  are  on  the  tapis  a  series  of  musicales  at  the  Grand  Hotel  under 
the  auspices  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thome,  assisted  by  Madame  Berton  and 
Professor  Ferrar ;  also  a  series  of  commerce  parties  at  the  same  place. 
The  doors  of  the  Nob  Hill  mansions  are  not  likely  to  remain  closed  on 
royalty,  who  will  again  return  to  us,  homeward-bound,  the  last  of  the 
month.  The  Crockers  are  in  Paris,  likely  to  return  soon.  Mrs.  Mark 
Hopkins  and  her  niece,  Miss  May  Crittenden,  who  have  been  stopping 
at  the  Windsor,  New  York;  will  be  back  this  month.  The  regular 
monthly  receptions  of  Madame  Zeitska  are  to  be  resumed,  and  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  recipients  of  Mrs.  General  McDowell's 
hospitality  will  be  glad  to  hear  she  will  receive  every  Thursday.  It  is 
reported  the  McAllisters  will  remain  in  San  Rafael  this  winter;  if  so, 
it  will  be  with  regret  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  their  Sunday  evening 
teas.  Lady  Duffus  and  Miss  Iza  Hardy,  whom  we  were  pleased  to  en- 
tertain some  time  since,  returned  from  Europe  by  the  City  of  Rome  and 
are  guests  of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  who  has  moved  to  her  aesthetic  man- 
sion, No.  13  West  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  ;  no  doubt  a  salon  is  in 
prospect  of  inauguration  for  the  winter. 

After  all  my  theorizing  and  rambling  from  my  subject — and  women 
are  prone  to  ramble — 1  don't  know  as  you  are  wiser  than  you  were  be- 
fore as  to  the  movements  of  the  creme  de  la  creme,  or  what  the  decided 
prospects  are  as  to  the  coming  season.  With  the  advent  of  a  few  nota- 
bles, the  generous  effort  of  the  entertaining  portion  of  the  community, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  little  more  than  a  handful,  we  hope  for  livelier 
times  and  a  prospect  of  future  gayeties,  D. 

San  Francisco,  November  3,  1882. 


B.  Bourne  have  returned  from  Napa  County  for  the  winter.  Miss 
Piatt,  who  is  a  favorite  with  every  one  who  knows  her— and  well  may 
be,  for  she  is  a  very  agreeable  young  lady — is  to  be  made  the  recipient 
of  two  or  three  parties  before  her  departure  for  her  new  home  in  the 
East,  the  first  of  which  will  be  given  her  by  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  at  which  place  Mrs.  Robinson  has  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence for  the  winter.  Captain  Royal  T.  Frank  and  Captain  Alanson 
M.  Randol,  of  the  First  Artillery,  who  have  been  visiting  in  Sonoma 
County,  have  returned.  Lieutenant  John  M.  K.  Davis,  of  the  First 
Artillery,  has  also  returned  from  his  trip  in  Sonoma  County.  Passed- 
Assistant  Paymaster  H.  Trumbull  Stancliff,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  from 
the  East  on  Tuesday  last.  W.  E.  Brown  is  at  the  St.  James,  New 
York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Mills,  whose  brilliant  weddingin  Sacra- 
mento some  weeks  since  has  been  duly  chronicled,  returned  to  that  city 
from  their  bridal  tour  a  few  days  ago.  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker,  who  has 
been  visiting  in  Sacramento,  has  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Graves,  who  lately  sold  their  handsome  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  have  taken  up  their  permanent  resi- 
dence at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Amy 
Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  have  concluded  to  spend  the  winter  in 
San  Francisco,  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Palace.  Colonel 
Harney  and  family,  of  Menlo,  came  up  to  the  city  for  the  winter  on 
Monday  last.  Albert  Gallatin,  who  was  married  in  New  York  lately, 
will  return  to  Sacramento  some  time  about  the  middle  of  December. 
T.  S.  Collins,  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Grayson  and  the  Misses  Grayson,  who  have 
been  spending  some  time  in  the  East,  returned  home  to  Oakland  on 
Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  1.  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  has  been  at  Monterey 
during  the  present  week  ;  also,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Chester,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Whitaker,  of  Virginia  City.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mendenhall  re- 
turned to  this  city  on  Monday  last.  Paymaster  C.  A.  McDaniel,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  at  the  Palace  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week.  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Bishop  and  Miss  A.  Stevenson,  of  Oakland,  have  been  spend- 
ing the  week  at  Monterey  ;  also,  Dr.  J.  S.  Adams  and  wife  and  two 
daughters,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stevens,  of  Napa. 
Reverend  C.  T.  Mills,  of  Mills  Seminary,  who  has  been  visiting  South- 
ern California,  returned  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding, 
who  has  been  visiting  Monterey,  returned  on  Monday  last.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Chapman  has  also  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Savage,  of  Oakland, 
has  returned  from  the  East.  Assistant-Engineer  Robert  I.  Reid,  Mid- 
shipman John  Gibson,  Commander  Frederick  Pearson,  and  Captain 
Charles  S.  Norton,  U.  S.  N. ,  were  here  a  day  or  two  during  the  week, 
at  the  Baldwin.  Governor  Stanford  and  family  went  to  Vina,  Tehama 
County,  on  Sunday  last,  in  their  new  car  on  a  special  train,  and  returned 
yesterday.  Eugene  Dewey  has  arrived  in  New  York,  and  is  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel,  at  which  place  Mrs.  Squire  P.  Dewey  will  spend  the 
winter.  Major  Charles  H.  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  and  family  leave  this 
city  on  Tuesday  next  for  St.  Paul,  where  he  goes  to  relieve  Major 
Henry  B.  Reese,  paymaster  U.  S.  A.  The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
celebrated  their  closing  day  with  a  dancing  party  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last,  and  among  the  ladies  present  there  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Staples, 
the  Misses  Bunker,  Miss  Nellie  Hopps,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mathewson, 
Miss  Hanlon,  Miss  Main,  Miss  Rich,  and  a  few  others.  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Breckinridge  and  her  three  children  returned  from  Monterey  for  the 
winter  on  Monday  last.  Captain  W.  L.  Foulk,  U.  S.  A.,  at  present 
commandant  at  Fort  Yuma,  is  visiting  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  and  William  Crocker  left 
Queenstown  for  New  York  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston and  Miss  Johnston,  who  have  been  visiting  in  Los  Angeles,  re- 
turned on  Thursday  last.  Major  R.  P.  Hammond,  who  has  been 
recreating  and  recuperating  in  Sonoma  County  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
returned  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  Monday  last  The  many  friends 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman  will  be  pained  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
Goodman  has  been  seriously  ill  at  the  Riggs  House,  Washington.  Bret 
Harte  and  Clarence  King  were  entertained  at  dinner  in  London  lately 
by  James  R.Osgood,  of  Boston.  Lieutenant  Wood,  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  who  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Thorn,  in  Washington,  on  the 
eighteenth  ultimo,  has  left  that  city  for  his  post  at  Mare  Island,  with 
his  bride,  whose  mother  is  a  niece  of  W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  Washing- 
ton millionaire  and  philanthropist.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  T. 
Smith,  who  have  been  summering  at  Menlo,  will  soon  return  for  the 
winter,  and  go  to  housekeeping  at  the  corner  of  Octavia  and  Jackson 
streets. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  and  her  niece,  Miss  May  Crittenden,  who  have 
been  spending  the  summer  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  returned 
home  on  Wednesday  last.  Miss  Allie  Hawes  and  Miss  Tolson,  who 
came  down  from  the  Navy  Yard  last  week  to  attend  Mrs.  Julius  Reis's 
reception,  returned  to  Mare  Island  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth 
ultimo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Stanwood,  who  have  been  enjoying  the 
delights  of  a  New  England  autumn,  returned  to  the  Palace  on  Wednes- 
day last.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  treasurer  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
who  has  been  visiting  his  father  in  Michigan,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  relumed  to  the  city  during  the  week.  Captain  Oliver 
Eldridge,  who  has  been  in  the  East  for  a  few  weeks  past,  returned  on 
Tuesdiy  last.  Kenyon  Cox,  a  famous  New  York  broker,  is  sight-see- 
ing in  this  city.  Lieutenant-Commander  Benjamin  L.  Edes,  Passed 
Assistant-Paymaster  Reah  Frazer,  and  Chaplain  J.  S.  Wallace,  of  the 
navy,  were  at  the  Occidental  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last.  A  tele- 
gram from  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Hesketh  announce  their  safe  and 
pleasant  arrival  home.  Colonel  William  H.  Lent  and  family  arrived  in 
New  York  on  Wednesday  last,  where  they  will  remain  until  next  sum- 
mer.    Mrs.  J.  H,  Jewett  has  returned  to  Monterey.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 


mudgeons  like  myself,  be  supposed  to  rub  the  bloom  off  modesty.  But 
then  it  is  for  charity,  so  I  suppose  it  is  all  right. 

There  has  been  (some  comment  upon  the  action  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Vulcan  in  refusing  to  allow  Mrs.  V.  to  exhibit  her  charms  this  year  as 
in  a  former  Carnival.  I  think  Mr.  Vulcan  a  very  sensible  man,  and  he 
will  hereby  accept  the  earnest  appreciation  of  Cato. 

San  Francisco,  November  2,  1882. 


An  Atrabilarious  Critic  on  the  Carnival. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  grown  somewhat  aweary  of  the  ful- 
some panegyrics  which  are  being  lavished  upon  the  "  Feet  of  Nations  " 
by  all  the  papers— including  your  own.  It  seems  to  rae  that  a  little 
wholesome  truth  would  do  no  harm.  What  is  this  ' '  Carnival "  ?  It  is 
the  apotheosis  of  everything  that  is  vulgar,  of  everything  that  is  inar- 
tistic. A  lot  of  young  girls  and  old  women,  painted  and  raddled  like 
harridans,  are  assembled  in  the  pavilion  night  after  night,  engaged  in 
an  exhibition  which  is  a  gigantic,  a  colossal  bore.  You  may  say  that 
no  one  is  obliged  to  go.  True.  But  we  are  obliged  to  have  it  thrust 
under  our  noses  every  morning  with  the  news  of  the  day,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  have  it  dinned  into  our  ears  continually  by  the  "partici- 
pants "  and  their  friends.     I  am  ill  of  the  "  Carnival." 

Yet  it  is  for  charity,  and  we  must  say  nothing  and  bear  it.  Oh,  char- 
ity, charity,  what  sins  are  committed  in  thy  name  I  Sins  against  good 
taste,  against  the  canons  of  art,  against  numberless  dead  and  gone  great 
men  who  would  turn  over  in  their  graves  were  they  to  see  the  awful 
parodies  of  their  immortal  works.  As  for  the  living  authors,  let  us  mer- 
cifully hope  that  they  will  never  know. 

What  can  any  one  see  in  these  crude,  amateurish,  inartistic  pseudo 
"  tableaux"?  True,  there  are  some  pretty  girls — not  too  many,  by  the 
way — but  oh.  those  awful  old  women  I  And  where  were  those  lank  and 
skinny  youths,  with  spindle-shanks  and  knock-knees,  procured  from? 
The  sight  of  an  immature  stripling  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  or 
Grecian  warrior,  his  awful  get-up  crowned  by  a  round,  simpering,  fool- 
ish face,  bowing  and  bobbing  to  those  among  the  spectators  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  know  hini,  is  not  one  calculated  to  recall  the  god-sired 
soldiers  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  to  make  one  think  that  "  there  were  he- 
roes before  Agamemnon."  The  spectacle  would  be  droll  if  it  were  not 
melancholy. 

But  if  the  vealy  youths  are  unpleasant  to  look  upon,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  old  duffers?  To  regard  these  venerable  idiots  capering 
around  in  their  absurd  finery  is  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep.  Yet  if 
those  who  participate  are  unwise,  what  shall  we  say  to  those  who  allow 
their  daughters  to  do  so?  I  am  not  squeamish,  but  I  have  a  daughter 
whom  I  most  certainly  would  not  allow  to  take  part  in  this  "  Carnival." 
There  is  too  much  carnival  about  it  to  suit  me.  I  confess  I  can  not  see 
why  the  fact  that  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies  want  to  do  benevolent 
things  should  warrant  young  girls  in  parading  themselves  beforea  grin- 
ning mob,  partly  composed  of  salacious  and  dangerous  old  bucks,  and 
partly  of  equally  salacious  but  not  so  dangerous  young  ones.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  warrants  these  young  girls  in  displaying  to  the  gaze  of  crowds 
portions  of  their  anatomy  which  they  had  much  better  reserve  for  the 
contemplation  of  their  future  husbands.  But  perhaps  I  am  an  old  fool, 
and  do  not  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  suppose  the  charitable 
ladies  would  say  so,  with  the  sweet  logic  of  womankind. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  respectable  young  girls  associating 
with  improper  characters  of  their  own  sex.  The  danger  does  not  so 
much  lie  there.  Miss  Doubtful  is  generally  on  her  good  behavior  when 
she  happens  to  be  with  Miss  Doubtless.  But  the  young  men  who  fre- 
quent the  Carnival  are  not  like  Bayard.  I  do  not  mean  the  young  men 
participating — they  probably  are.  I  took  a  walk  around  behind  the 
booths  one  night,  when  the  grand  march  was  in  progress.  I  know  I 
had  no  business  there,  and  that  I  am  a  prying  old  busybody.  How- 
ever, I  was  there,  all  the  same.  I  noticed  a  number  of  young  women 
who  had  apparently  not  been  able  to  get  ready  in  time.  They  were 
most  of  them  in  company  with  young  men,  and  one  coupie  I  noticed 
particularly.  The  young  man  I  know.  He  is  a  youth  as  to  whose  in- 
tentions I  have  every  confidence— they  are  strictly  dishonorable. 

There  are  many  things  which  might  be  touched  upon,  did  space  per- 
mit. Mention  might  be  made  of  the  elaborate  hugging  rehearsals  of 
certain  "intense"  tableaux.  The  dressing-rooms,  too,  in  some  of  the 
booths,  are  not  so  well  separated  as  they  might  be.  Visions  of  imper- 
fectly attired  goddesses  and  things  present  themselves  to  the  view  of 
the  participants  of  the  other  sex,    This  might,  by  old-fashioned  cur- 


"  Hawaiian  Horrors  "—A  Personal  Card. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  An  article  appeared  in  an  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  about  the  middle  of  September,  entitled  "  Hawaii- 
an Horrors,"  which  I  should  like  to  answer.  The  article  is  one  of  a  A 
great  number  manufactured  by  the  Chronicle  during  the  past  year,  with 
just  enough  truth  mixed  in  with  the  tissue  of  falsehood  and  exaggera- 
tion to  make  them  seem  plausible.  The  Chronicle;  in  this  instance, 
gets  its  material  from  an  "  escaped  sugar-slave,  "named  Andrew  Lange, 
who  was  ' '  sold  "  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  his  master,  to  a  few  ' '  sympathiz- 
ing friends,"  for  "fifty  dollars,  raised  by  them,"  on  consideration  that 
he  (Lange)  "would  leave  the  island."  I  imagine  that  the  services  of 
Mr.  Lange  must  have  been  very  valuable  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  that 
he  must  have  been  a  very  peaceable  and  conscientious  "Norwegian 
parson,"  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  assented  to  the  cancellation  of  his  contract 
on  payment  of  less  than  half  of  his  passage-money  !  Mr.  Lange  neg- 
lected to  tell  the  Chronicle  that  the  Hawaiian  labor  laws,  translated  into 
Norwegian,  were  printed  on  the  back  of  each  contract  signed  by  the 
immigrants  before  leaving  Norway,  and  that  they  accepted  the  terms 
of  this  contract,  of  which  they  each  retained  a  copy.  Those  laws 
punish  the  master  for  cruelty,  etc. ,  by  fine,  and  the  laborer  for  diso- 
bedience, etc.,  by  fine  ;  in  both  cases  "  confined  in  prison  until  paid." 
If  either  is  wronged,  he  has  an  appeal,  and  the  law  is  exactly  identical 
for  both.  The  immigrants  accepted  the  contracts  with  the  law  in  their 
own  language  before  them,  and  acknowledged  them  again  before  an 
officer  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  on  arrival ;  so  they  can  not  com- 
plain if  a  few  turbulent  spirits  among  them  lay  themselves  liable  and 
are  punished.  I  leave  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  defend  himself  against  Mr. 
Lange's  charges  of  cruelty,  as  he  is  too  far  off  to  be  conferred  with.  All 
who  know  him,  however,  will  attest  that  he  is  a  humane  and  honest 
gentleman.  The  article  refers  to  me  (misspelling  my  name)  thus:  "A 
Norwegian  girl,  who  accompanied  L'Orange  from  her  own  country, 
was  sold  by  him  to  one  Dickie,  a  planter  of  Maui,  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  planter  sold  her  again  to  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  who  had  matri- 
monial intentions,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars."  Now,  it  is  really 
too  bad  that  I,  an  anti-slavery  man  all  my  life,  three  and  a  half  years  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  Union  army,  should  be  accused  of  slave- 
trading.  I  am  afraid  some  of  my  friends  may  believe  it.  The  truth  is 
as  follows  :  Captain  l'Orange  did  bring  the  girl  out,  but  not  under 
contract.  She  merely  ran  in  debt  to  him  for  her  passage-money  (first- 
class  across  the  United  States).  After  a  few  months,  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  all  parties,  the  girl  came  to  work  for  me,  I  advancing  to 
Captain  l'Orange  the  amount  remaining  unpaid  of  her  passage-money. 
She  served  us  well,  and  so  endeared  herself  to  us  that  when,  a  few 
months  later,  Captain  Hodson,  half-owner  and  master  of  the  American 
barkentine  Emma  Augusta,  claimed  her  for  his  bride,  we  were  very 
sorry  to  part  with  her.  She  was  more  like  one  of  the  family  than  a 
servant.  I  made  her  a  present  of  a  part  of  her  debt,  and  the  captain 
repaid  me  the  balance,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,)  and  sailed  away 
with  his  charming  wife.  They  have  visited  us  often  since,  and  our  re- 
lations are  very  pleasant.  They  dined  with  us  last  week,  and  were  justly 
indignant  to  find  that  we  had  actually  been  accused  of  slave-trading. 
You  can  see,  by  comparing  the  truth  in  this  matter  with  the  statement 
of  the  Chronicle,  how  they  can  take  a  few  facts,  in  themselves  perfectly 
innocent,  and  manufacture  therefrom  a  "  Hawaiian  Horror."  I  am 
not  a  sugar  planter,  and  have  never  had  any  Norwegian  immigrants  un- 
der contract  to  me  ;  but  have  had  several  of  them  work  for  me,  by  mu- 
tual consent  of  their  employers  and  themselves,  and  have  been  well 
pleased  with  them.  I  live  next  to  the  quarters  of  the  Norwegian  immi- 
grants working  under  contract  for  the  Haiku  Plantation.  They  are 
well  housed  and  comfortably  cared  for.  In  case  of  sickness,  a  doctor  is  •« 
summoned  at  plantation  expense,  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and 
their  wants  well  supplied,  in  all  respects.  Most  of  them  have  saved 
sufficient  money  from  their  wages  to  buy  horses  and  cattle,  and,  when 
their  contracts  are  out,  will  be  able  to  start  in  business  for  themselves. 
Owing  to  the  false  representations  of  the  Chronicle,  and  those  who 
have  defrauded  the  planters  of  their  passage- money  by  running  away, 
a  commissioner  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Norwegian  Government  to  • 
look  into  the  matter.  He  finds  the  immigrants  in  such  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  so  well  treated,  that  he  is  extremely  disgusted  at  the  tissue  of 
falsehoods  that  sent  him  this  long  journey  for  no  use.  His  report, 
and  that  of  a  wealthy  philanthropic  gentleman  of  Norway,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  roused  by  the  stories  of  "Hawaiian  Horrors,"  and  who 
came  with  the  commissioner  at  his  own  expense  to  see  for  himself,  will 
be  interesting.  Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  DlCKEY. 

Haiku,  Maui,  Hawaiian  Island,  October  20,  1882. 


The  Shooting:   Clubs, 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  Chronicle  of  Saturday  last  contained  a 
most  ungenerous  attack  on  the  shooting  clubs  of  this  State,  in  which  it  is 
charged  that  gentlemen  thus  banded  together  either  lease  or  purchase 
marsh-lands  which  they  preserve  for  their  own  duck-shooting,  and  that 
market-hunters  and  Sunday-sportsmen,  who  are  not  members,  are  all 
excluded.  It  is  further  charged  that  these  preserves  diminish  the  sup- 
ply of  game  in  the  market ;  that  it  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  ;  and  the  writer  advises  outsiders  not  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
clubs,  but  to  contest  those  rights  ;  and  winds  up  with  a  threat  that  the 
Wing-shooting  Club  propose  to  take  the  matter  into  court,  and  there 
investigate  the  legal  status  of  the  clubs  on  the  subject.  This  investiga- 
tion is,  of  course,  open  to  whomever  desires  to  invokeit,  but  the  folly  of 
such  course  is  apparent';  and  a  large  number  of  the  members  (their 
president  included)  of  the  Wing-shooting  Club  being  active  members 
of  the  complained-of  clubs,  raises  the  presumption  that  the  name  of 
that  organization  was  used  without  authority.  Sportsmen,  as  a  rule, 
are  gentlemen  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  go  where 
they  have  no  right  to,  to  trespass  where  they  are  not  wanted,  or  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  property  of  other  people  to  which  they  have 
no  shadow  of  claim.  Even  market-hunters,  whose  only  interest  in  the 
subject  is  a  financial  one,  have  too  keen  a  sense  of  honesty  to  take  by 
stealth  what  they  dare  not  openly  appropriate.  When  they  were  in 
possession  of  these  very  marsh-lands  (for  the  use  of  which  they  paid 
nothing)  they  defended  their  rights  of  possession  by  argument,  protest, 
strategy,  and  often  by  force  of  arms.  It  will  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
men  who  have  fairly  bought  those  rights,  and  in  many  instances  from 
the  market-hunters  themselves,  will  tamely  submit  to  be  trespassed  upon. 
Each  club,  I  am  advised,  is  provided  with  sufficient  force  to  repel 
these  attacks,  and,  if  they  prove  insufficient,  San  Francisco  abounds 
in  material  that  can  be  hired  for  the  express  purpose  of  driving  off  or 
capturing  the  bully  or  duck-thief,  in  whatever  guise  he  comes.  It  would 
therefore  be  well  for  these  bandits  of  the  marshes  to  weigh  well  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  crusade  before  undertaking  it.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  supply  of  game  in  our  market  has  been  diminished  by  the 
formation  of  these  clubs  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  largely  increased, 
and  now  sells  for  about  one-half  what  it  brought  five  years  ago,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  real  market-hunter  leases  ground  himself,  and 
shoots  where  there  is  no  conflict  of  title.  He  consequently  makes  larger 
bags,  and  the  business  is  still  remunerative.  The  only  class  that  it 
affects  is  the  pot-hunter,  who  is  seldom  an  American.  La  belle  France, 
England,  and  Canada  are  the  main  sources  of  supply  of  these  bastard 
sportsmen,  who  respect  neither  game  laws  nor  the  rights  of  properly. 
They  kill  every  feathered  thing,  irom  a  chippy  to  a  pelican,  and  call  it 
sport.  This  spirit  of  lawless  appropriation  may  do  for  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  but  will  scarcely  be  tolerated  on  American  soil,  where  Feni- 
anism  gets  no  foothold.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  any  gentleman 
in  San  Francisco  can  obtain  as  many  invitations  to  shoot  over  club 
ground  as  he  desires  ;  and  any  one  who  is  denied  this  privilege,  and  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  flagrant  trespass  for  a  day's  pleasure,  with  the 
chances  of  very  rough  handling  il  caught,  is  no  gentleman,  and  de- 
serves no  consideration  from  that  class.  They  may  just  as  well  claim 
the  joint  possession  of  any  rich  man's  house,  or  intrude  themselves  at 
his  table.  The  article,  too,  shows  thorough  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
shooting  clubs,  for  there  is  no  Eastern  city  without  them— and  very  ex- 
pensively got  up  ones  at  that,  with  extensive  preserves.        Nimkod. 

San  Francisco,  November  4,  1882, 


. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


LILY    LANGTRY'S    ARRIVAL. 


•Flaneur"  Goes  Down  the  Bay  to  Meet  the  London  Star. 


Manager  Abbey's  Invitation — A  Wild  Wet  Night — How  a  Gang  of 
Young  Englishmen  drove  Sleep  from  Weary  Eyelids  —  The 
Troubles  of  a  Cot — The  Salted  Beer  and  Avalanche  of  Loaves — 
The  Sad-eyed  Herald  Reporter  and  his  Weird  Make-up — The 
Jersey  Lily  arrives  at  Last  —  How  she  Looked,  Talked,  and 
Dressed. 


Mrs.  Langtry  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  met. 
Thousands  of  columns  have  been  written  about  her,  and  the 
judgment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  has  been  in  her 
favor,  but  I  presume  that  San  Francisco,  like  New  York,  will 
not  believe  half  that  is  said  until  it  can  judge  for  itself.  I 
predict  that  your  judgment  will  confirm  what  I  say,  and  that 
you  will  pronounce  her  a  thoroughly  charming  woman  in 
every  way.  I  was  the  first  man  presented  to  the  famous 
English  beauty  on  her  arrival,  and  was  in  no  mood  for  the 
reception  of  good  impressions,  but  I  was  carried  away,  never- 
theless. I  have  had  many  remarkable  experiences,  but  none 
that  equaled  those  of  Sunday  night  and  Monday  mornin°\ 
I  propose  to  write  a  truthful  account  of  a  noted  excursion. 

I  was  at  dinner  in  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  Saturday  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Abbey,  the  manager,  strolled  into  the  cafe 
with  his  hands  in  his  top-coat  pockets,  and  his  hat  jammed 
over  his  eyes.  He  dropped  into  a  chair  at  my  table,  an'd 
said : 

"  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  men  outside  waiting  for  the 
news." 
"  What  news  ? " 

"  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Arizona  in  the 
lower  bay  with  Mrs.  Langtry  aboard.     They  are  going  down 
with  me  to  meet  her.     If  you've  never  been  on  one  of  these 
excursions  it  would  amuse  you  to  go." 
"  Does  it  amuse  you  ?" 

"  Well,"  muttered  the  man  who  brought  Bernhardt,  Sal- 
vini,  and  Nilsson  across  the  water,  "  it  amused  me  the  first 
time,  but  candor  forces  me  to  admit  that  it  begins  to  pall  on 
me  now.     However,  I  am  always  more  or  less  amazed." 
"At  what?" 

"Judge  for  yourself.     Will  you  go  ?  " 
"  I  don't  mind.     What  time  ?" 

"  I  think  we  shall  start  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
Monday  morning,  so  as  to  meet  the  steamer  before  she  gets 
up  the  bay.  I'll  give  you  a  wrinkle,  though,  that  will  save 
you  from  getting  up  at  three  o'clock  A.  M. — if  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  do  it.  Come  down  to  the  foot  of  West  Twenty- 
second  Street  to-night  about  ten  o'clock,  and  go  to  bed  on 
the  steamboat  Laura  M.  Starin.  We  will  have  breakfast 
aboard  on  our  way  down  the  bay." 
"Oh,  that'll  be  quite  comfortable." 

"Will  it  ? "  said  the  moody  Mr.  Abbey,  with  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  smile.  "  I'm  glad  you  think  so.  Don't  disap- 
point me." 

He  imbibed,  and  walked  slowly  away.  It  struck  me  that 
he  was  rather  morose  in  view  of  a  prospective  excursion, 
with  a  party  of  good  fellows,  to  meet  the  celebrated  beauty, 
but  I  attributed  it  to  his  liver,  and  finished  my  dinner  slowly 
while  speculating  on  our  reception  by  the  woman  whose 
charms  half  crazed  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  set  all  England 
talking.  Later  I  went  to  hear  The'o  sing,  and  met  the  mu- 
sic critics,  of  the  World  and  Tribu?ie,  who  said  they  were 
of  the  party  to  meet  the  Jersey  Lily,  and  we  agreed  to  go 
down  to  the  steamboat  together.  After  they  had  sent  their 
criticisms  down  town,  we  started  over  toward  the  North 
River.  The  Tribune  man  then  remembered  that  he  had  to 
go  down  to  the  office,  and  left  us  to  go  alone.  My  com- 
panion, Kobbe",  an  old  classmate  of  mine,  who  succeeded 
Copleson  as  dramatic  and  musical  critic  of  the  World,  is 
not  of  a  humorous  temperament,  and  was  fully  as  sleepy  as 
I  was ;  so  we  resolved  to  go  directly  to  bed.  When  we  went 
aboard,  the  watchman  passed  us  into  the  after-cabin,  where 
there  was  a  long  table  covered  with  bottles  and  things  and 
surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  young  English  actors,  now  play- 
ing at  Wallack's  and  Booth's  theatres.  They  rose  cordially 
and  shook  hands,  and  we  inverted  glasses  several  times, 
after  which  I  announced  that,  as  I  was  rather  knocked  up 
from  the  night  before,  I  proposed  to  go  to  bed.  This  was 
received  with  jeers,  followed  by  ominous  threats,  but  I  was 
really  so  much  fatigued  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do ;  so 
Kobbe'  and  I  looked  about  and  found  a  quiet  nook  on  the 
next  deck  in  the  after-cabin,  directly  over  the  heads  of  the 
festive  half-dozen  actors.  We  lugged  a  small  cot  up  stairs 
from  the  supply  furnished  by  Mr.  Abbey,  and  placed  it  well 
back  from  the  light,  got  a  mattress  and  some  blankets,  par- 
tially disrobed,  and  calmly  laid  us  down  to  sleep.  Half  a 
minute  later,  young  Jack  Howell,  who  plays  a  small  part  in 
the  "  Romany  Rye,"  came  up  and  insisted  upon  our  taking 
some  cigars.  He  dropped  one  while  we  were  explaining 
that  we  were  sleepy,  and,  while  looking  for  it,  I  was  dimly 
conscious  that  he  was  fooling  around  the  legs  of  the  cot;  but 
he  went  below  and  we  settled  down. 

The  night  was  very  still,  and  the  gentle  motion  of  the  craft 
was  delightfully  lazy.  The  reflection  of  the  street-lamps 
was  thrown  gracefully  on  the  water,  whence  it  glanced  off 
and  played  about  our  windows,  and  the  low  swash  of  the 
waters  lulled  us  to  sleep.  I  was  dozing  gently  off,  when 
there  was  a  fiendish  yell,  and  an  instant  later  our  cot  went 
rushing  across  the  cabin  at  a  furious  rate,  coming  up,  with  a 
clattering  bang,  against  the  railing  around  the  stairway. 
Fortunately,  we  were  thrown  out  before  the  collision,  and  es- 
caped death,  but  we  were  pretty  thoroughly  shaken  up.  A 
superficial  examination  revealed,  in  irrefutable  fact,  that  the 
ingenious  young  Howell  had  tied  a  rope  around  the  leg  of 
our  cot,  and  when  they  thought  we  were  asleep  the  whole 
crowd  seized  the  other  end  'and  perpetrated  what  they  con- 
sidered an  extremely  clever  joke.  I  went  down  stairs  eji 
dishabille  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  the  good-hearted  and 
joyful  Howell  had  fled  to  Itlie  boiler-room.  After  a  short 
argument,  I  went  up-stairs  'again,  and,  after  repairing  the 
wreck,  we  once  more  turned  in.  Almost  immediately,  how- 
ever, a  committee  of  three  arrived  from  below,  with  a  lot  of 
beer-bottles  on  a  tray.  I  knew  the  beer  had  been  salted, 
but  said  nothing ;  and  when  the  actors  went  below,  and  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  waiting  to  h'iar  our  agonizing  cries, 
we  carefully  and  conscientiously  emptied  the  beer  down  on 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


their  heads.     We  enjoyed  this,  but  we  knew  we  would  have 

to  suffer;  so  we  deserted  the  cot,  and  went  stealthily  forward 

behind  some  benches,  and  waited  silently.     A  few  minutes 

later  the  dusky  forms  of  the  jolly  and  comforting  actors 

came  silently 

with  two  big 

placed  themselves  within  range  of  the  cot,  and,  at  the  word, 

let  the  bread  fly.     If  I  was  ever  thankful,  it  was  that  I  was 

not  on  that  cot  when  the  avalanche  of  bread  arrived.     The       "  Nothing  is  so  exasperating."  observes  Calino,  the  French 

actors  jumped  forward  to  view  us  in  our  misery,  but  all  they  J  Mrs.  Partington,  "as  to  hold  a  lottery-ticket  and  find  that  the 

heard  was  low  chuckles  of  satisfaction,  and  they  went  below   next  number  has  drawn  a  prize.     But  I've  taken  my  precau- 

fteling  saddened  and   unhappy.     We   followed,   and   after  |  tions  now  to  prevent  that — I  always  buy  the  two  adjoining 


Milady  now  adopts  the  English  style  or  custom,  and  calls 
up  the  stairs  in  the  semi-light,  each  man  armed  :  her  maid  by  her  surname.  Thus  we  hear  :  "  Jones,  hand 
loaves  of  bread.     Carefully  and  craftily  they   me  mv  frizzes  ;  "  "  Henderson,  if  anybody  calls,  say  I'm  out," 

Thompson,  keep  the  children  away  from  me  to-day." 


and' 


pledging  every  man's  health,  and  swearing  that  we  were 
having  a  good  time,  went  up-stairs  and  to  bed  once  more.  It 
took  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  calmly  lie  dowD,  but  I  was  so 
very  sleepy  that  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  open.  We  were 
dozing  off  again,  when  there  was  a  terrific  uproar  down- 
stairs, occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  police-headquarters' 
man  of  the  Herald,  a  contingent  of  men-about-town,  and 
some  more  men  connected,  in  one  way  and  another,  with 
theatrical  affairs.  The  hilarity  subsided  into  a  running  fire 
of  alleged  wit,  and  I  once  more  closed  my  eyes,  when  my 
companion  gave  me  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  and  I  saw  the  classic 
form  of  the  police  reporter  of  the  Herald  waltzing,  with 
quiet  dignity,  around  our  cot.  His  high  hat  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely reprehensible  condition,  his  coat-tails  were  pinned 
over  his  shoulders,  and  his  trousers  rolled  up  to  the  knees. 
He  waltzed  with  transcendent  grace,  and  wore  a  smile  of 
singular  beauty  as  he  moved  around  the  cot.  I  turned  over 
five  times,  trying  to  get  asleep,  and  thrashed  around  nerv- 
ously in  bed,  but  the  police  reporter  waltzed  placidly  on. 
After  half  an  hour  of  it,  I  arose  and  went  out  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck  to  cool  my  heated  brow,  while  my  friend  of  the 
World  argued  with  the  police  reporter  ;  but  he  never  said  a 
word,  and  waltzed  unceasingly.  When  heha*d  become  quite 
dizzy,  he  went  down  stairs  to  greet  twenty  or  more  new  ar- 
rivals—mostly newspaper  men,  reporters,  correspondents, 
and  critics,  who  had  come  down  in  a  party  from  the  walking 
match. 

It  was  after  one  A.  M.,  and  I  had  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  ; 


numbers  as  well  !  " 

Old  Chief  Pocotello,  says  the  Boomerang,  now  at  the 
Fort  Hall  agency,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  tl  f 
true  Christian  characterof  a  former  Indian  agent  at  that  place, 
gave  in  very  terse  language  the  most  accurate  description  of 
a  hypocrite  that  was  ever  given  to  the  public :  "  Ugh  !  Too 
much  God  and  no  flour." 


The  fact  that  Herbert  Spencer  subsists  almost  entirely  on 
dry  toast  and  sardines  is  hardly  likely  to  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion of  this  fare  by  would-be  philosophers,  who  may  recall 
the  fact  that  when  Agassiz  was  asked  by  a  bumptious  liitir- 
ateur  how  much  of  a  fish  diet  would  benefit  his  brain,  ad- 
vised him  to  begin  with  two  small  whales. 


General  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia,  used  to  tell 
of  a  missionary  who,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  thoroughly 
imbued  an  American  Indian  with  the  right  spirit  in  which  to 
take  the  Lord's  Supper,  said  :  "  Do  vou  not  feel  a  mental 
comfort,  an  inward  refreshment  from  that  holy  cup?"  "It 
is  very  good,"  said  the  promising  proselyte,  "  but,"  with  a 
smile,  "  rum's  better." 


A  traveler  was  leaning  at  night  against  a  railing  at  the 

Harper's  Ferry  railroad  station.     A  locomotive  came  along, 

and  he  sprang  lightly  over  the  rail  to  escape  possible  danger. 

He  thought  it  was  a  meadow  on  the  other  side,  but  knew  his 

but  before  I  made  another  attempt,  six  robust  and  vigorous  ]  mistake  when  he  struck  in  a  muddy  stream  forty  feet  below. 


gentlemen  came  up-stairs,  stood  over  our  cot.  and  sang 
"  Peek-a-boo,"  "The  Lullaby,"  "Patience,"  and  "Mr.  Reilly," 
with  enough  force  to  be  heard  in  Peru.  We  offered  heart- 
felt thanks,  and  they  went  down-stairs.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  heard  them  all  coming  up-stairs  with  a  silent  and  omi- 
nous tread.  Then  we  gave  in.  Our  courage  failed,  and  we 
sadly  dressed,  went  below,  and  joined  "  the  boys."  A  little 
incident  occurred,  after  we  had  been  there  a  few  minutes, 
that  caused  a  smile  to  play  about  my  features.  There  was 
a  bell-crowned  silk  hat  placed  carefully  under  one  of  the 

seats,  and  the  joyous  young  actor,  Howell,  thought  it  was  my  j  angler.     Until  the  creature  tipped  over  his  boat, 
hat,  and  filled  it  full  of  Apollinaris  water.     It  was  not  my   became  a  wrecked-angler. 

hat.     It  was  that  of  Mr.  Howell's  manager,  and  the  discov-  

ery  of  that  fact  went  a  long  way  toward  restoring  harmony,  A  wealthy  Austin  gentleman,  whose  name  we  suppress  on 
though  the  personal  friendship  between  Mr.  Howell  and  his  account  of  his  family,  and  who  has  got  a  frisky  wife,  ob- 
manager  was  not  strengthened.    Then  practical  jokes  ceased  i  served  that  his  hired  man  had  bought  an  entirely  new  suit  of 


On  being  rescued  he  was  asked  his  name.  "  I  wouldn't  tell 
you  for  a  thousand  dollars,"  he  replied ;  "describe  me  simply 
as  a  fool." 

A  Geometrical  Angler. — Mr.  Wright,  says  the  Whitehall 
Times,  went  out  to  fish.  And  he  became  a  Wright  angler. 
He  thought  he  would  try  and  catch  a  shark.  And  became 
a  try-angler.  He  Iauehed  to  think  how  smart  he  was.  And 
he  became  a  cute  angler.  But  he  did  not  see  the  shark  with 
its  nose  under  the  stern  of  his  craft.     He  was  such  an  obtuse 

When  he 


for  amoment,  until  the  door  opened,  and  the  long  and  lu 
gubrious  face  of  a  notorious  man  looked  in.  His  hair  was 
dark  and  long,  his  eyes  quite  bloodshot,  and  his  long  green 
coat  spotted  with  mud.  He  wore  a  sugar-loaf  hat,  and 
smiled  in  a  soft,  oily  way  as  he  came  timidly  through  the  wife." 
door.  The  crowd  no  sooner  recognized  him  as  Oscar  Wilde 
than  a  yell  went  up  that  nearly  split  the  ear,  and  there  was 
a  fuwous  rush  toward  the  door  where  the  aesthete  stood.  He 
saw  the  crowd,  slammed  the  door,  darted  across  the  gang- 
plank, and  sped  up  the  dock,  followed  by  the  yells  of  the 
entire  delegation.     It  was  unquestionably  very  rough  treat' 


clothes  and  had  his  beard  dyed.  "What  a  ridiculous  idea 
that  is,  for  you  to  be  fixing  up  in  that  way,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "Well,"  said  the  hired  man,  "  you  dye  your  moustache 
and  dress  up,  too."  "  I  know  that,  but  I  do  it  to  please  my 
"  Well,  that's  just  what  I  do  it  for." —  Texas  Sifiings. 


A  young  lady,  says  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, who  is  very  heavily  insured  by  strangers  in  the  matri- 
monial insurance  companies,  on  the  report  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage,  went  with  a  friend  into  a  dry  goods  store  last 
week.     She  knew  that  the  clerk  who  was  waiting  on  her  had 


ment,  and  I  felt  called  upon  to  apologize  to  Mr  Wilde  later  ,  jnvested  a  year's  savings  in  a  policy  on  her  coming  marriage, 
for  my  share  m  it,  as  he  came  there  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Abbey. ,  While  examining  a  piece  of  silk  she  said  to  her  friend,  in  an 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  caused  such  an  outburst  on  our  |  aside  perfectly  audible  to  the  clerk  :  "  Since  my  engagement 
part,  unless  it  was  his  extraordinary  appearance  ;  for  nearly  I  is  definitely  broken  off,  I  will  have  no  trousseau  to  buy.  I 
every  one  there  had  met  him  before,  and  he  is  no  novelty  in  think  t  mi?ht  afford  this  „  when  she  tumed  t0  ask  the  derk 
New  York.  But  he  looked  so  thoroughly  broken  up  and  tb.e  price  he  had  fainted, 
blear-eyed  that  the  effect,  in  connection  with  his  aesthetic  i 


costume,  was  very  odd.     He  asked  the  watchman  on  the  |      A  you       Maine  who  until  reCent]y  has  resided  be- 


dock  what  was  happening  on  the  boat,  and  the  watchman  said  i  neath  his  fafhe 
he  was  not  sure,  but  he  suspected  that  it  was  a  prize-fight. ' 
Mr.  Wilde  waited  in  his  cab  till  half  past  three,  when  he 
came  aboard  with  Mr.  Abbey,  a  score  or  more  other  gentle- 
men, and  a  brass  band.  The  steamboat  slipped  her  moor- 
ings and  headed  down  the  bay,  and  we  all  paced  the  forward 
deck  and  smoked,  as  the  keen  wind,  fog-laden  and  misty, 
swept  by. 

"  Was  it  quite  comfortable  ? "  asked  Mr.  Abbey,  with  a 
deeply  significant  smile  as  he  noticed  my  haggard  looks. 

"  Oh,  quite,"  I  said  ;  "  I  enjoyed  an  excellent  night's  rest,' 


roof-tree,  married  a  few  weeks  since  and 
leased  apartments  in  another  part  of  the  city.  The  other 
evening,  after  completing  his  day's  work,  he  left  the  office, 
went  up  street  and  climbed  the  hill  to  his  father's  house. 
Entering  its  familiar  precincts  he  made  his  toilet,  and  then 
presented  himself  at  the  table.  The  family,  who  had  been 
watching  his  operations,  eyed  him  with  amazement,  and  at 
last  his  mother  softly  inquired:  "My  son, have  you  procured 
a  divorce  thus  early  in  your  wedded  career?"  A  pale  crimson 
flush*  suffused  the  young  man's  face,  which  rapidly  deepened 
into  cardinal.     Then  he  gasped:    "I  forgot  all  about  being 


whereat  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said  he  really  hoped  it   married."     Leaving  the  table  amid  a  roar  of  laughter,  the 


was  so. 

We  all  boarded  the  Arizona  between  five  and  six  o'clock, 
and  stood  in  an  awfully  bunged-up  group  when  Mrs.  Lang- 
try tripped  forward.  I  was  by  her  manager's  side  and  he 
presented  me.  She  smiled  charmingly,  and  offered  an  ex- 
quisitely formed  hand,  and  we  chatted  for  ten  minutes  about 
her  trip  across  the  water.  Then  the  herd  of  reporters  pressed 
around.  What  she  said  to  them,  and  what  they  said  to  her 
has  already  been  telegraphed  all  over  the  country.  Her 
manners,  as  every  reasonable  man  may  suppose,  are  those 
of  a  perfectly  bred  English  lady,  and  she  is  cordial  and  pleas- 
ant. I  was  struck  particularly  by  her  complexion.  No  won- 
der it  is  famous,  and  Millais  deserves  little  credit  for  calling 
her  the  "  Lily."  The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  is  her 
resemblance  to  that  beautiful  flower,  and  there  is  no  other 
simile  but  that.  I  repeat  that  her  success  in  America  is 
assured.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  October  26,  1882. 


Several  public -spirited  citizens  and  enthusiastic  musicians  of  this 
community  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  an  enterprise 
which  would  give  San  Francisco  an  annual  series  of  classical  concerts, 
at  which  the  old  masters  should  be  interpreted  and  the  modern  com- 
posers have  their  latest  works  represented.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
succeeded  admirably  in  their  plans  last  year.  One  of  the  principal  feat- 
ures was  the  extremely  low  price  of  the  subscription  tickets.  This  year 
the  society  is  making  great  efforts  to  accomplish  still  greater  things. 
On  next  Friday  evening,  November  10th,  a  concert  will  take  place  at 
Piatt's  Hall.  One  of  the  principal  attractions  will  be  the  rendering  of 
Raff  s  Concerto,  by  Mr.  Julius  Hinrichs.  on  his  violoncello.  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman  has  numerous  assistants  in  his  praiseworthy  and  laborious 
efforts,  and  he  certainly  deserves  the  unreserved  support  of  the  public. 


young  man  hurried  out  and  walked  hastily  home,  where  his 
young  wife  was  impatiently  awaiting  his  coming. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  overburden  a  waiter  with  orders.  A  good 
story  is  told  of  what  happened  at  Nantasket  last  summer, 
because  a  waiter  had  a  good  memory  in  the  wrong  place. 
It  seems  three  swells  went  down  to.  dine  by  the  sea  one 
afternoon,  and  ordered  an  elaborate  dinner  of  numerous 
courses,  beginning  with  Little  Necks  and  ending  with  coffee. 
The  waiter  disappeared,  his  eyes  rolling  frantically,  and  the 
trio  sat  back  and  chatted  as  only  hungry  men  with  the  pros- 
pect of  champagne  and  food  can  sit  and  chat  while  wait- 
ing. Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  passed,  and  conversation 
flagged;  the  peculiarities  of  the  crowds  on  the  beach  below, 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  the  last  quotations  from  Wall  Street, 
the  dizzy  heights  of  a  new  joke,  had  all  been  touched  upon — 
still  the  waiter  came  not.  Half  an  hour,  thirty-five  minutes 
— no  waiter,  no  Little  Necks.  Then  patience  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue,  the  soft  salt  air  began  to  take  a  lurid  hue,  and  bells 
began  to  ring,  followed  by  indignant  calls  for  "that  d — eli- 
cious  boy."  Finally,  after  nearly  an  hour's  delay,  these  three 
howling  swells  saw,  to  their  dismay,  the  waiter  approaching 
loaded  down  with  the  entire  dinner!  Soup, fish,  game,  fruit, 
and  coffee  were  all  before  them.  Not  an  item  had  been  for- 
gotten except  the  champagne.  Words  failed  these  impeni- 
tent young  men  ;  but  words  were  not  wanting  with  the  head- 
waiter  when  called  to  arrest  this  fiend,  who  had  spoiled  a 
dainty  repast  by  serving  it  en  bloc.  The  dinner  was  ordered 
over  again;  but  the  sharp  ege  was  a  little  worn  oft"  ' 
maddened  appetites. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


FROM    FRIENDS    OVER    SEAS. 


Our  London  Letter. 
The  Poet  of  Passion  and  his  Daily  Life — How  Swinburne  dispels 
Despair — His  Poetry,  his  Loves,  and  his  Friends — A  Bachelor's 
Establishment  that  is  the  Scene  of  many  an  Orgy— Wonderful 
Powers  of  Improvisation. 
An  illustrious  celebrity  from  Great  Britain  is  about  to 
visit  the  United  States  on  a  lecturing  tour,  in  the  person 
of  Algernon  Swinburne,  the  poet.  People  who  have  read 
his  writings,  both  poetry  and  prose,  and,  never  having  seen 
him,  have  formed  from  the  perusal  of  his  works  a  romantic 
idea  as  to  his  manners  and  looks,  will,  I  fear,  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed. He  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  plainest  looking  men 
in  England  ;  in  short,  he  is  positively  ugly.  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, as  an  embellishment  to  an  article  about  him  published 
a  few  months  ago,  gave  a  wood-cut  of  his  photograph.  It 
was  his  photograph,  certainly  ;  but  it  was  one  taken  twenty 
years  or  more  ago,  and  gave  about  as  much  idea  of  the  way 
he  looks  now  as  do  the  old  postage-stamps  represent  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Queen  of  to-day.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion, however,  was  about  as  full  of  errors  as  it  well  could  be; 
so,  after  all,  a  portrait  a  generation  old,  which  claimed  to  be 
of  recent  production,  was  a  fitting  illustration  of  its  pages. 
Now,  I  happen  to  have  known  the  poet  and  his  family  for 
years,  and  can  vouch  for  what  I  say.  Swinburne  is  of  un- 
doubted good  family.  His  father,  an  admiral  in  the  royal 
navy,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Swinburne,  a  Northumberland 
baronet,  and  his  mother  is  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham,  whose  direct  ancestor  was  with  Charles  I.  when 
he  was  beheaded,  receiving  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  from  the 
dethroned  monarch  for  his  loyalty  to  him  the  blood-stained 
shirt  which  he  wore  at  the  block,  which  garment  is  to-day 
preserved  and  kept  as  an  heir-loom  by  the  Ashburnham 
family.  The  poet  lives  in  London  ostensibly  a  bachelor's  life, 
but  in  reality,  and  in  accord  with  the  expressed  spirit  of  his 
poetry,  keeping  up  more  than  one  establishment  devoted  as 
much  to  Bacchus  as  to  Venus,  and  where  a  week-long  orgy 
not  infrequently  terminates  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  of 
such  severity  as  to  necessitate  the  summoning  of  his  mother 
from  her  country-house  in  Wiltshire.  How  he  holds  out  is 
as  much  a  puzzle  to  his  medical  men  as  it  is  to  his  friends, 
for  his  physique  is  none  of  the  strongest;  yet,  like  Poe,  al- 
cohol being  the  inspiration  of  his  muse,  as  the  immoral  tone 
of  his  verses  but  too  plainly  shows,  total  abstinence  for  him 
would  mean  a  total  cessation  of  poetic  work.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  between  him  and  his  family  there  is  little  mutual 
intercourse;  for,  though  his  name  in  the  literature  of  his 
country  is  a  proud  one,  his  writings  are  in  the  main  forbid- 
den pages  for  the  perusal  of  the  young,  and  his  habits  such 
as  to  render  prolonged  association  with  ladies  impossible. 
He  has  one  brother  who  resembles  him  in  nothing  except 
intemperance,  though  his  sisters,  of  whom  he  has  three, 
would  be  ornaments  in  any  society.  His  youngest  sister  is 
looked  upon  as  a  beauty  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  she 
lives,  and  is  noted  as  the  possessor  of  four  thousand  a  year 
in  her  own  right  and  a  pair  of  the  smallest  feet  in  England. 
Lord  Houghton  is  one  of  Swinburne's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  he  frequently  gives  a  dinner  party  to  show  the 
poet  to  his  friends,  at  which  he  purposely  manages  to  get 
Swinburne  intoxicated  as  early  as  possible,  the  result  being 
poetic  improvisation  of  the  most  bewildering  character,  ac- 
companied by  a  nervous  movement  of  the  hands  and  arms 
not  unlike  St.  Vitus's  dance.  Much  of  the  poet's  eccentric- 
ity and  waywardness  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  over  prudish 
and  straightlaced  government  of  his  mother  during  his 
earlier  years.  If  so,  Pope's  idea  as  to  the  inclination  of  the 
tree  being  dependent  upon  the  bending  of  the  twig  comes 
rather  badly  to  grief.  Cockaigne. 

London,  October  n,  18S2. 


The  City  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  Outskirts    of  Moscow — A   Wild    Ride   in  a  Drosky   through  a 
Russian  Thoroughfare — Visit  to  the  Big  Bell  and  Giant  Cannon — 
The  Service  of  the  Greek  Church — The  Aristocratic  Guide. 

The  approach  to  Moscow,  coming  from  the  west,  via  War- 
saw, is  not  inspiring  ;  in  fact,  is  scarcely  interesting.  The 
low  and  interminable  plain,  chiefly  occupied  by  a  birchen 
forest,  with  an  occasional  opening  marked  by  a  peasant's  neat 
log-cabin,  (American  builders  of  cabins  could  learn  some- 
thing in  that  special  line  of  useful  and  aesthetic  architecture 
from  the  Russian,)  is  not  exchanged,  as  one  might  wish, 
for  more  varied  or  undulating  features  of  the  landscape. 
You  only  observe  that  market-gardens,  well  filled  with  whole- 
some cabbages,  carrots,  beets,  and  the  like,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  forest  and  peasants'  meadow.  With  these  and 
certain  other  indications  of  the  proximity  of  a  large  city,  you 
hasten  to  avail  yourself  of  the  privilege — here  unrestricted 
by  official  notifications — to  put  your  head  and  arms  out  of 
the  window,  and  lo  !  there  is  Moscow,  like  another  Venice, 
in  the  circumambient  mist  of  the  morning,  which  seems  al- 
most like  a  sea,  out  of  which  rise  the  characteristic  forms  of 
the  gilded  domes,  airy  turrets,  fantastic  towers,  and  the  blue, 
green,  and  gold  of  lofty  summits  of  churches,  convents, 
palaces,  and  campaniles. 

You  realize  your  dream  of  the  Kremlin — as  some  months 
ago  of  the  Alhambra — and  fancy  a  resemblance.  But  those 
bulb-shaped  domes,  which  rise  in  such  abundant  richness 
together  in  and  about  the  ancient  fortress,  are  unique  in  all 
the  world  in  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  their  brill- 
iance out  against  the  azure  sky,  their  glistening  and  golden 
sheen  dominating  the  great  city  underneath.  And  this  is 
Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  the  lure  that  tempted 
the  great  Napoleon  and  his  grand  army  to  that  disastrous 
campaign  along  the  line  that  we  have  traversed,  to  advance 
to  a  conquest  worse  than  defeat,  and  then  to  retreat  again 
over  those  inhospitable  plains  amid  the  perils  of  the  elements 
more  dangerous  than  the  most  relentless  of  human  enemies. 

Moscow  is  in  her  glory  this  year.  She  has  her  grand  ex- 
position of  all  that  Russia  can  produce,  and  that  includes 
nearly  everything,  excepting  constitutional  government. 
Moreover,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  have  come  to  see  it 
.  *3n3  and   Moscow  is   gay  with  bunting   and   the  blare  of 

nds.     Landing  in  the  station,  the  Babel  of  an  unknown 

rgue  salutes  us  on  every  hand.  We  are  fortunate,  how- 
r,  as  usual,  in  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Russian 


physician,  who  kindly  pilots  us  to  a  pair  of  droskies,  and 
launches  us  for  the  hotel.  Have  you  ever  ridden  in  a  drosky? 
— in  Moscow,  in  a  crowded  street,  in  a  hurry,  over  the  rat- 
tling cobbles,  and  through  the  shouting — and,  I  presume, 
profane — drivers  ?  As  a  tonic  for  weak  nerves  I  can  not  im- 
agine anything  more  worthy  of  commendation  —  i.  e.,  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  "heroic"  method  of  treating  that 
malady.  It  is  likely  to  kill  or  cure.  And  then,  just  as  we 
were  nearing  our  hotel,  and  passing  the  porte  of  the  Chinese 
wall,  we  were  shot  out  of  it  by  a  fire-cart  on  the  full  gallop, 
charging  through,  and  only  missing  us  by  a  hair.  Ah,  well, 
we  are  here.  Now  for  a  guide.  One  appears.  We  engage 
him.  Alas  !  now  our  troubles  begin  ;  for  we  are  to  be  un- 
der the  direction  and  largely  in  the  power  of  that  once  great, 
but  I  fear  never  good,  man  for  several  days.  He  will  say 
" Go,"  and  we  shall  go;  "Stop,  and  take  something,"  and 
we  shall  stop,  and  shall  have  to  pay  for  what  he  takes,  which 
is  generally  from  two  to  five  glasses  of  cognac.  But  we 
might  do  worse  than  exchange  him;  for  yesterday  another 
of  the  seven  shining  lights  which,  as  valets-de-place,  serve  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  strangers  patronizing  our  hotel,  while 
resting  and  refreshing  himself,  passed  into  a  state  of  help- 
less inebriety.  Our  count — I  omitted  to  say  that  he  was  a 
count — had  this  excellence,  which  he  himself  did  not  fail  to 
remark  to  us,  that  he  took  nothing  on  the  sly,  as  some  others 
did.  Very  well ;  so  we  go  with  this  invaluable  cicerone  to 
see  the  sights  of  Moscow. 

First,  of  course,  to  the  Kremlin,  with  its  palaces  and 
churches,  its  big  cannon,  "The  Czar,"  forty  tons  of  bronze, 
a  big  gun  centuries  ago,  and  its  bigger  bell,  "Tzar  Rolokol," 
sixty-seven  feet  in  circumference  and  of  two  hundred  tons 
weight.  What  a  pity  it  is  broken  and  dismounted.  Were  it 
otherwise  it  would  be  worth  the  visit  to  hear  it  alone.  Then 
we  inspect  the  treasures  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  from  see- 
ing forty  pouncrs  of  real  pearls  on  one  .sacerdotal  vestment, 
we  have  some  idea  of  the  relative  economy  of  republican 
and  Protestant  accessories  and  aids  to  faith  and  devotion. 
We  have  paid  our  respects  to  several  shrines  of  worship,  in 
some  of  which  we  heard  the  stately  and  impressive  chants 
of  the  Greek  service  intoned  by  stentorian  lungs  of  priests, 
and  answered  by  mellow  tones  of  antiphonal  choirs,  voices 
of  men  and  boys,  and  in  the  convent  churches  the  silvery 
tones  of  invisible  nuns. 

We  next  inspected  the  original  palace  of  the  Romanoffs — 
the  reigning  family  of  Russia — which  we  found  a  nice  model 
in  some  respects  for  a  Californian  home,  and  made  a  note  of. 
We  refreshed  our  minds  and  wearied  our  limbs  at  the  Grand 
Exposition,  rode  on  the  electric  railway,  but  did  not  find  it 
so  electrifying  as  the  orthodox  drosky ;  saw  the  model  of 
Prince  Demidorfs  heap  of  gold — some  thousands  of  tons — 
and  sinned  equally  against  our  conscience  and  our  self-re- 
spect by  allowing  the  count  the  article  requisite  to  maintain 
his  efficiency  and  good  ht-.mor — a  moral  weakness  on  our 
part,  which  had  no  shadow  of  justification  except  the  pitiful 
one  of  expediency.  So  we  have  been  roaming  about  the  old 
city  and  mingling  among  its  decayed  aristocratic  associa- 
tions, and  our  poetical  sense  has  approved  the  chance  which 
has  placed  us  under  the  protection  of  this  decayed  aristocrat. 

MOSCOW,  October  5,  1882.  RICHARD  WYLIE. 


The  Gossip  of  the  Boulevard. 
Victor  Hugo's  Charitable  Amusements — How  he  Entertained  Several 
Hundred  Poor  Children  — A  Bloody  Duel  and  its  Result — The 
Dampening  Ardor  of  some  Fire-eating  Journalists — Three  Foiled 
Challengers. 

Victor  Hugo  is  a  wonderfully  preserved  octogenarian.  He 
seems  incapable  of  fatigue.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  went  down 
to  Veules-en-Caux,  to  visit  the  sea-shore  villa  of  Paul  Meu- 
rice.  One  would  have  thought  be  would  rest  for  a  brief 
space  at  least.  But  not  he.  His  spirit  seemed  as  restless 
and  uncontrolled  as  in  its  youthful  prime,  and  he  must  needs 
hunt  up  all  the  poor  children  in  Veules,  and  give  them  a 
grand  banquet.  There  were  several  tables  set  in  the  public 
hall,  and  there  Victor  Hugo  seated  himself,  with  orphans 
and  ragamuffins  on  every  side  of  him.  Not  content  with 
that,  he  gave  a  reception  to  a  large  school  of  boys  ;  and 
then  again,  when  passing  through  the  next  village,  held  a 
public  leve*e  for  the  youth  of  the  community.  On  every  oc- 
casion the  vicinity  was  thronged  with  people  eager  to  see  the 
old  man  who  takes  such  earnest  interest  in  the  education 
and  training  of  the  children  of  France. 

The  fatal  outcome  of  the  duel  of  a  month  ago  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  this  terrible  practice  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  In  the  beginning  of  September  last,  the  warfare 
between  Diehard,  of  the  Petit  Caporal,  and  Massas,  of  the 
Combat,  (both  Bonapartist  journals,)  had  grown  lo  such  a 
height  of  personal  rancor  that  a  sword-fight  was  deemed 
necessary  to  satisfy  honor.  The  forest  near  Saint-Germain 
was  the  chosen  ground,  and  the  gendar?nerie  only  reached 
the  appointed  spot  in  time  to  confiscate  the  dangerous  weap- 
ons and  separate  the  bloody-minded  scribes.  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac  and  M.  d'Ornano,  being  chosen  as  referees,  decided 
that  a  second  meeting  must  take  place,  and  therefore  the 
next  day  found  the  two  in  a  little  private  park  at  Nogent. 
The  fight  was  furious,  and  poor  Massas,  the  challenger, 
sank  back  dead  into  the  arms  of  his  second,  while  Diehard 
was  pierced  by  three  gaping  wounds,  from  which  he  has 
recovered.  But  this  has  been  of  good  service ;  for  during  the 
past  week  three  challenges  have  been  declined.  M.  L6v6,  of 
the  Monde,was  challenged  by  M.  Teste,  who  has  been  writing 
abusive  letters  in  the  Gaulois.  LeVe^s  confessor,  however, 
forbade  the  duel,  and  Leve'  very  readily  obeyed  the  mandate 
of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  people  are  say- 
ing that  the  priest  was  asked  for  the  occasion.  Then,  again, 
Meyer,  of  the  Gaulois,  sent  a  note  and  two  friends  to  Drey- 
fus, the  Jew  banker.  The  old  Hebrew  treated  them  with 
sublime  contempt,  and  informed  them  that  what  Monsieur 
Meyer  or  his  paper  could  say  of  him  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  moment,  in  consequence  of  which  Meyer  and  the  Gaulois, 
metaphorically  speaking,  beat  their  heads  against  the  floor 
in  their  baffled  rage.  The  third  case  is  that  of  Maes,  of  the 
Bataille,  who,  with  no  avail,  challenged  Marouck,  of  the 
Prolbtaire,  who  interposed  his  importance  to  the  working- 
class  cause  as  a  barrier  against  risking  his  life.  So,  you  see, 
all  the  formerly  valiant  duelists  are  becoming  "Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheeks."  How  long  the  lesson  will  have  its  effect,  is 
th^  rvi-c;~n.  Babillard. 

Paris,  October  9,  1882. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Two  articles  in  the  English  magazines  of  the  current  month,  a  trans- 
lation of  De  Musset's  "Rachel"  in  Blackwood,  and  a  translation  of 
Charles  Monselet's  "Tour  through  my  Pockets"  in  Temple  Bar,  were 
published  in  the  Argonaut  some  years  ago. 

"  A  Transplanted  Rose,"  which  has  been  appearing  serially  in  Har- 
per's Bazar,  is  now  issued  in  an  artistic  book-form.  It  is  a  very  clev- 
erly written  story  of  New  York  society,  and,  indeed,  might  well  serve 
as  a  text-book  for  Knickerbocker  etiquette.  The  story  is  that  of  a 
young  Western  girl  who  is  introduced  into  New  York  society  by  a  rich 
aunt.  The  maiden  is  a  rough  diamond  at  first ;  but  she  is  gradually 
polished  to  a  surprising  degree  of  brilliancy,  and  finishes  by  winning 
the  hand  of  an  English  baronet.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  enter-  ' 
taining  that  has  been  issued  this  season.  Published  by  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price.  51.00. 


One  of  the  editors  having  happened  to  read  the  foregoing  notice, 
read  the  book,  which  is  contrary  to  his  usual  custom.  He  never  reads 
— he  only  writes.  He  submitted  the  following  paragraph,  and  readers 
can  take  their  choice  :  "  A  Transplanted  Rose  "  is  the  latest  "  novel  of 
New  York  society."  It  has  enough  of  society  patter  and  slang  to  make 
it  come  from  one  of  the  concentric  circles  of  New  York  society,  if  not, 
perhaps,  the  inner  one.  It  has  a  Western  girl,  who  is  the  "  trans- 
planted rose,"  and  who,  having  come  from  the  West,  and  had  only 
San  Francisco  society  experience,  breaks  glasses,  upsets  decanters,  and 
eats  oysters  with  her  knife.  This  wild  Western  freedom  wins  her  the 
heart  of  the  usual  English  baronet,  Sir  Sydney  Something,  despite  the 
machinations  of  the  villain,  a  coarse,  common,  and  American  fellow. 
The  girls  who  ridicule  her  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  all  come  to  grief 
in"the  latter  half.  The  book  is  spangled  with  bad  taste,  bad  French, 
and  bad  grammar,  and  will  make  excellent  reading  for  any  San  Fran- 
cisco "  society  young  lady"  who  wants  to  know  how  her  congener  acts  in 
New  York.    Published  by  Harper  Brothers  ;  for  sale  at  Bancroft's. 


The  publication  in  America  of  "Spoiling  the  Egyptians  ;  a  Tale  of 
Shame  told  from  the  British  Blue-books,"  by  J.  Seymour  Keay,  might 
be  deemed  rather  untimely  as  coming  after  the  war  in  Egypt  is  finished ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  four  successive  editions,  which  it  at- 
tained in  England  during  the  war,  was  sufficient  reason  for  its  appear- 
ance here,  however  tardy  that  may  be.  The  author  endeavors  to  show 
through  the  Blue-books  that  England,  aided  by  France,  persuaded  the 
last  Khedive  to  accept  enormous  loans,  and  then,  by  successive  extor- 
tions, tried  to  screw  usurious  interest  from  the  whole  country  of  Egypt. 
The  book  presents  a  startling  array  of  facts,  and  arouses  the  reader's 
indignation  against  England.  But  in  a  late  number  of  the  Conteinpo- 
rary  Review,  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  a  man  of  reputation  in  juris- 
prudence and  one  who  has  long  resided  in  Egypt,  asserts  that  Mr.  J. 
Seymour  Keay  has  been  guilty  of  deliberate  deception,  and  that — not 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Blue-books  are  necessarily  defective 
for  diplomatic  reasons — he  has  neglected  to  quote  letters  and  docu- 
ments of  whose  existence  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  and  which  refute 
the  charges  made  in  his  book.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. ,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 


Mrs.  Oliphant  has  always  been  an  agreeable  novel-writer,  and  her 
success  in  other  literary  work  has  been  nearly  as  good,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  her  books  on  Italian  art-historv  and  like  studies.  "  The 
Literary  History  of  England  in  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  and  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Nineteenth  Centuries,"  is  apt  to  have  rather  the  smack 
of  the  "  pot-boiler  "  about  it ;  but  perusal  shows  that  the  author  must 
have  given  the  subject  months  of  care  and  study  to  attain  the  degree 
of  excellence  which  the  three  volumes  possess.  Another  surprise 
is  the  modern  air  of  all  Mrs.  Oliphant's  writings.  One  would  expect 
that  ari  author— especially  a  woman — who  dated  from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century,  and  who  began  to  write  as  far  back  as  the  forties,  would 
be  tinctured  more  or  less  with  the  prejudices  of  an  earlier  period  ;  but, 
although  this  exists,  it  only  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  authors,  a 
fact  which  may  be  due  to  the  author's  Scotch  origin.  But,  throughout 
the  volumes,  Mrs.  Oliphant  evinces  that  she  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progression  of  the  age,  and  with  her  ready  insight  views  the  literary 
work  of  the  period  she  describes  with  an  impartiality  unfettered  by  tra- 
dition. Her  conception  of  the  "  Lake  School  "  is  as  admirableas  her 
judgment  concerning  Byron  and  Shelley  is  sound.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  the  work  is  the  portion  which  treats  of  the  English 
philosophers  and  their  doctrines.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  a  graphic  style, 
and  her  descriptions  and  artistic  climaxes  are  well  wrought,  but  her 
management  of  the  language  framework  is  cumbersome  and  very  faulty. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft  ;  price,  $3. 


Announcements:  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  announce  "The 
New  Arabian  Nights  " — not  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  last  book,  which 
Messrs.  Holt  will  reissue,  but  a  collection  of  the  tales  left  out  of  the 
current  version  of  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  translated  and  edited  by 
W.  F.  Kirby.  They  have  also  in  press  "The  Princess  and  Curdie," 
by  George  McDonald,  a  sequel  to  the  same  author's  "The  Princess 
and  the  Goblin  ;  "  and  a  book  by  William  Leighton,  on  "  The  Subjec- 
tion of  Hamlet,"  in  which  the  question  of  the  insanity  of  the  prince  is 

answered  in  the  affirmative. Mr.  Shorthouse,  the  author  of  "John 

Inglesant,"  has  just  published  a  second  edition  of  his  paper  on  "  The 
Platonism  of  Wordsworth." "The  Singular  Vote  of  Aunt  Til- 
box  "  is  the  title  of  a  story  which  Miss  Sally  McLean,  the  author  of 
"Cape  Cod  Folks,"  has  contributed  to  the  December  Harper.     It  is 

said  to  be  full  of  humor. Mr.   Henry  James  has  dramatized  his 

story,  "  Daisy  Miller,"  and  it  will  shortly  be  published  in  the  Atlantic, 
under  the  title  of  "  Daisy  Miller ;  a  Comedy."  The  story  has  been 
recast  and  rewritten,  and  new  characters,  situations,  and  incidents  have 
been  introduced. The  family  of  P.  J.  Proudhon  have  lately  dis- 
covered a  manuscript  of  his  bearing  the  title,  "  Le  Cesarisme  et  l'His- 
toire  ; "  and  they  intend  to  publish  it. 


The  Plymouth  Pulpit  has  been  revived  as  a  medium  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher's  sermons.  We  have  received  the  first  two 
numbers.  Published  bv  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  the  American  News  Company ;  price,  seven  cents,  or  $2  per 

year. The  latest  number  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library  is  "A 

Short  History  of  Ireland,"  by  C.  G.  Walpole,  M.  A.  For  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  25   cents. Harpers  for  November  contains  a  fine 

frontispiece  by  Hamilton  Gibson  ;  the  interesting  article  on  "Southern 
California"  is  continued  ;  andW.  D.  Howells  is  the  author  of  "  Por- 
denone,"  a  rather  tame  historical  poem. The  Century  for  Novem- 
ber contains  two  fine  engravings,  one  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  the 
other  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  delightful  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Alphonse  Daudet ;  W.  D.  Howells  gives  a  charming 
review  of  "  Henry  James  Jr.,"  and  his  works. Macmillan  s  Mag- 
azine for  October  opens  with  an  interesting  article  on  "  Oxford  Remi- 
niscences," by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  "  George  EIiot|s  Chil- 
dren" will  attract  many  readers;  "  Moltkes  Campaign  Against  the 

Egyptians  "  is  a  curious  review  of  a  former  war. The  November 

number  of  the  Eclectic  contains,  among  other  papers,  "  Who  was  Prim- 
itive Man?"  by  Professor  Grant  Allen;  "Rachel,"  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  great  actress;  "Race  and  Life  on  English  Soil,"  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson;  "  Researches  in  my  Pockets,"  a  comedietta  trans- 
lated from  the  French  ;  "The  Salvation  Army, "by  Cardinal  Manning; 
"  The  Philosophy  of  a  Visiting  Card  ;  "  "A  Night  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  "  The  Coming  of  the  Mahdy,"  which  throws  much  light  upon  re- 
cent movements  in  the  Mohammedan  world. The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  tar  November  contains  "  English  Views  of  Free  Trade,  "by 
the  Hon.  John  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Joseph  Neilson.  Chief  Judgeof 
the  Brooklyn  City  Court,  writes  of  "  Disorder  in  Court-rooms  ;  "  Dr. 
William  A.  Hammond,  ex-Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
offers  "A  Problem  for  Sociologists;"  "Advantages  of  the  Jury  Sys- 
tem," is  by  Dwight  Foster,  formerly  a  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court.  Other  articles  are  "Safety  in  Theatres,"  by  Steele 
Mackay,  and  a  symposium  on  ' '  The  Suppression  of  Vice."  by  Anthony 
Comstock,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley. 


THE      ARGONAUT, 


VANITY   FAIR. 


Fashionable  society,  of  course,  never  laughs — that  would 
be  vulgar — but  society  at  Newport  has  almost  "smiled"  it- 
self into  fits  over  a  sentimental  transaction  which  has  just 
come  to  light,  says  the  New  York  World  correspondent. 
During  the  current  season  Newport  has  been  visited  by  a 
young  gentleman  of  very  old  family,  and  who  bears  a  very 
well-known  name.  Though  not  so  rich  as  Astor,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  large  means,  but  his  mental  capacity  is  not  per- 
haps so  great  as  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  Some  time  ago 
he  became  much  interested  in  a  young  lady  here,  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  "cottagers,"  and  paid  her  marked  attention. 
He  made  her  a  present  also,  "Mom  soit  qui  maly  pense?  in 
the  spirit  of  King  Edward  III.  of  England,  of  a  rare  and 
royal  pair — of  garters  !  They  were  so  elaborate  in  design 
and  in  workmanship  that  some  ladies  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enoueh  to  see  them  describe  them  as  "  perfectly 
lovely."  The  fate  of  this  beauteous  gift  was  too  good  to 
keep,  though  the  garters  were  not.  The  fair  damsel  told  one 
or  two  friends  about  it,  all  in  strict  confidence,  and  they 
"soon,  of  course,  spread  the  news,  until  society  is  convulsed. 
Not  long  after  he  had  made  this  gift,  the  fickle  youth  became 
enamored  of  another  beauty,  to  whom,  after  a  little,  he 
offered,  not  a  pair  of  garters,  but  a  noose,  and  to  whom  he 
is  now  engaged.  When  this  occurred  he  wanted  to  get  back 
the  garters,  but  the  fair  recipient  refused  to  give  them  up. 
She  vows  she  will  not  part  with  them  until  he  jilts  his  actual 
lady-love,  when  she  will  send  them  to  her  in  order  that  she 
mav  make  her  quietus  with  them,  like  the  "unfortunate  Miss 
Bailey,"  of  Halifax,  famous  in  song. 


New  York  is  overrun  with  brides.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young- 
husband  are  thick  as  thieves  in  all  the  fashionable  hotels, 
and  it  is  good  as  going  to  the  play  to  see  the  darlings  decked 
out  in  all  their  bridal  finery.  A  millinery  opening  is  a  mere 
nothing  compared  to  the  exposition  of  toilettes  at  the  Wind- 
sor table  d'hote^  and  people  who  haven't  committed  matri- 
mony enjoy  the  sight  amazingly. 


The  India  rugs,  said  a  carpet-dealer  recently  to  a  New 
York  reporter,  run  deep  and  rich  in  color,  mostly  in  angu- 
lar and  odd  mosaic  figures,  varied  now  and  then  by  an  occa- 
sional leaning  toward  rudimental  arabesque  forms.  They 
are  soft  and  thick,  and  are  much  used  in  drawing-rooms. 
The  Persian  carpets  are  not  so  thick,  but  are  closely  woven 
and  very  durable.  They  are  stiff  and  lie  flat,  not  unlike  the 
old  Aubusson  carpets,  and  are  of  heavier  texture.  In  color 
the  Persians  are  lighter,  and  are  considered  by  some  pur- 
chasers more  tasteful  and  elegant  than  India  goods.  Per- 
sian carpets  are  thought  to  be  more  suitable  for  libraries  and 
dining-rooms  than  those  from  India.  The  prices  for  Indian 
and  Persian  goods  run  about  the  same.  The  one  you  have 
seen,  ten  feet  by  fifteen  feet,  is  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  These  qualities  are  of  the  best ;  they  vary  in  size 
from  nine  by  twelve  feet  to  fifteen  by  twenty-two,  and  sell  at 
from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars.  The  styles  most 
looked  for  are  by  no  means  such  as  a  conservative  taste 
would  fully  approve.  They  are  made  up  of  daubs  or  patches 
of  all  sorts  of  colors,  seldom  contrasting  or  harmonizing,  and 
broken  up  into  forms  of  no  special  significance,  and  no  real 
beauty  or  effect.  They  are  highly  colored  oddities,  and 
often  look  not  unlike  the  jumbled  sweepings  of  a  carpet- 
fitting  room.  Those  which  are  most  irregular  in  all  respects 
have  the  call  with  some  purchasers.  Some  of  them  are  very 
odd  in  shape,  yet  no  matter  how  askew  such  rugs  may  be, 
people  buy  them  daily  without  making  the  slightest  objec- 
tion. The  real  antique  Turkish  rugs  are  rather  rare.  Some 
of  them  are  exquisite  in  make  and  remarkable  for  their  text- 
ure. This  one,  you  observe,  though  mellowed  by  age  and  a 
little  faded,  is  as  soft  and  fine  as  silk.  It  is  probably  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  has  suffered  from  some  of  the  accidents 
of  age.  Here  in  the  centre  groundwork  a  small  patch  is  in- 
serted. There  is  another  over  in  that  corner,  and  near  it 
you  will  find  a  narrow  slit,  which  one  of  our  salesmen  de- 
c "ires  to  be  a  sword  cut.  I  heard  him  entertaining  a  group 
of  horrified  customers  over  it  the  other  day.  As  for  moth- 
eaten  places,  you  will  find  a  half  dozen  at  least.  Yet  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  even  so  small  a  rug  for  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  dollars.  This  beautiful  Dagestow,  of  three 
times  its  size  and  quite  as  fine,  sells  for  twenty-three  dollars. 
If  it  had  been  moth-eaten  or  pitched  around  and  patched  up 
it  would  bring  more.  Rugs  seem  to  be  the  style,  somehow, 
especially  ragged  rugs.  A  man  told  me  the  other  day  that 
in  some  dwellings  the  operation  of  moving  across  a  floor  was 
effected  by  stepping  gracefully  from  one  rug  to  another. 
Awkward  tumbles,  he  said,  were  not  infrequent.  Of  one 
thing  there  is  no  doubt :  As  mere  articles  of  fashion  Oriental 
carpets,  not  rugs,  have  gone  nearly  as  far  as  they  can  go, 
and  the  craze  will  soon  be  on  the  decline.  Carpets  by  the 
yard  will  soon  be  the  thing,  just  as  they  used  to  be,  and  im- 
ported goods  the  exception. 


Black  stockings  come  high,  but  the  girls  must  have  them, 
observes  Progress.  Gloves  are  said  to  be  as  long  as  stock- 
ings, which  is  like  saying  something  is  as  big  as  a  piece  of 
chalk.  How  long  are  stockings  ?  Sensational  fashion  writers 
say  there  are  stockings  as  long  as  a  ballet-dancer's  tights. 
It  would  be  a  problem  to  put  on  gloves  as  long  as  that. 
There  is  a  fresh  effort,  say  these  same  sensational  writers, 
to  have  it  la  mode  to  wear  stockings  of  different  colors,  as 
black  for  one  leg  and  white  for  the  other.  It  would  not  be 
queer,  all  things  considered,  if  it  had  something  of  success. 
Women  will  obey  almost  any  bizarre  fashion  if  it  has  the 
right  start. 


"  Society  under  the  third  republic,"  says  Theodore  Child, 
writing  from  Paris,  "  is  indeed  a  droll  mixture.  Take  the 
brilliant  crowd  that  throngs  the  Avenue  des  Acacias — the 
Rotten  Row  of  Paris — and  fills  the  Champs  EIyse*es  with  its 
equipages  and  luxury;  what  is  it  composed  of  ?  Bookmakers, 
clever  rascals  of  all  kinds,  horse-dealers,  exotic  millionaires, 
courtesans,  and  a  few  honest  folk  sprinkled  thinly  here  and 
there,  like  the  plums  in  what  used  to  be  called  in  economical 
households  '  Shouting  Pudding.'  The  '  tout  Paris '  of  18S2 
is  not  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago — the  elite  of  the  Paris- 
ians who  were  distinguished_by  their  birth,   their  talent,  or 


their  beauty.  As  Albert  Wolff  remarked  the  other  day,  there 
is  no  longer  any  line  of  demarkation  between  the  different 
fractions  of  Parisian  society.  The  fusion  is  complete;  and 
there  are  perhaps  none  but  the  workmen  of  the  faubourgs, 
the  dustmen,  and  the  scavengers,  who  do  not  claim  to  belong 
to  the  elegant  entity  called  £  all  Paris.'  Just  consider  for  a 
moment  the  mass  of  material,  anecdote,  and  document  the 
present  generation  is  preparing  for  posterity  !  Maxime  du 
Camp  will  shortly  issue  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Souve- 
nirs.' The  eminent  conservative  critic,  the  Comte  Armand 
de  Pontmartin,  is  preparing  the  second  volume  of  his  liter- 
ary *  Memoirs.'  Jules  Clarette  is  writing  his  *  Memoirs  :  day 
by  day ;  so,  too,  is  Madame  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  wife  of 
the  celebrated  novelist.  Claretie  and  Madame  Daudet  in- 
tend to  keep  their  '  Memoirs' for  many  years  before  they 
publish  them.  It  is  the  weakness  of  many  to  compare  dis- 
paragingly the  present  with  the  past,  and  to  profess  an  ex- 
clusive admiration,  some  for  the  eighteenth  century,  some 
for  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance,  others  for  the  art  of  the 
primitives,  others  for  that  of  China  and  Japan.  In  certain 
things  the  praises  of  the  past  are  doubtless  in  the  right ;  in 
the  matter  of  feminine  attire  I  should  venture  to  differ  with 
them.  Exquisite,  delicate,  ingenious,  refined,  as  were  the 
toilettes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I  venture  to  think  that  those 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  them.  Just  now  the  Parisian  dressmakers  are 
beginning  to  display  their  winter  novelties.  You  ask  what 
are  the  latest  fashions  ?  There  are  no  latest  fashions,  and 
there  is  just  the  charm  of  it.  Every  woman  may  dress  to 
her  figure,  to  her  complexion,  to  her  taste.  In  the  way  of 
hats  and  bonnets  there  is  all  the  variety  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  Directory  shapes,  together  with  the  modifications 
of  contemporary  inventiveness.  For  simple  dresses,  demi- 
toilettes,  and  ceremonial  dresses  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
material  than  the  eighteenth  century  had.  The  Lyons  weav- 
ers now  turn  out  plushes,  embroidered  silks,  chiseled  velvets, 
brocades,  surahs,  merveilleux  satins,  finer  in  texture  and  as 
artistic  in  design  as  the  marvels  Phillippe  de  la  Salle  in- 
vented a  hundred  years  ago  for  Marie  Antoinette.  For 
more  modest  dresses  we  have  cloths  and  woolen  stuffs  of  a 
suppleness  and  softness  unknown  till  within  the  past  twenty 
years.  Then,  again,  to  my  mind,  the  wooden  paniers  always 
gave  a  certain  hardness  to  the  lines  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury toilettes,  and  rendered  impossible  that  elegance  of  fold 
and  subtile  charm  of  draping  which  is  the  triumph  of  our 
Parisian  artists.  Even  the  simplest  Parisian  dresses  are 
draped  with  a  freedom,  a  style,  a  sense  of  decoration,  that 
render  their  makers  worthy  of  tie  name  of  artists." 


The  duty  of  making  the  interior  of  the  White  House  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  at  least  so  far  as  the  "Blue"  and  "Red" 
rooms  and  the  entrance  corridor  are  concerned,  has  fallen 
to  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  New  York  City,  Louis 
Tiffany.  The  corridor  is  to  be  beautified  with  stained  glass, 
six 'hundred  pieces  of  varied  and  original  designs  having 
been  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  "  Green  Room,"  newly 
decorated  during  the  Hayes  administration,  will  remain  un- 
touched. But  certain  blue  satin  furniture,  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  will  be  replaced  by  something  which  appeals 
more  directly  to  popular  favor,  and  a  few  new  carpets  are  in 
contemplation. 


Stiffness  amounting  to  angularity  is  the  prevailing  style 
both  in  dresses  and  bonnets.  In  the  minds  of  the  designers  of 
costumes  there  must  be  a  deeper  intent  than  to  bring  women 
down  to  a  democratic  level  by  making  them  all  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible.  Well-rounded  figures  being  greatly  in  the 
minority,  the  average  contour  of  feminine  proportions  may 
be  indicated  by  long,  stiff  stomachers,  kept  in  place  by  steel 
and  whalebone  ;  puffed  sleeves,  to  eke  out  the  narrowness  of 
the  chest,  and  paniers  to  exaggerate  the  voluminousness  of 
the  skirt.  But  there  is  doubtless  a  vague  reminiscence  of 
fashions  existing  some  centuries  ago  to  be  revived  for  the 
edification  of  nineteenth  century  belles,  and  for  the  especial 
advantage  of  their  modistes.  If  heads  were  removable,  to 
be  taken  off  and  replaced  at  will,  as  in  the  case  of  toy  man- 
darins, which  smile  as  blandly  with  their  heads  drooping  on 
their  shoulder-blades  as  on  their  manly  breasts,  it  would  be 
convenient  to  find  the  front  of  a  lady's  waist  indistinguish- 
able from  the  back — as  is  the  tendency  of  the  new  fashion. 
But  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  there  is  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  more  familiar  and  graceful  outlines  of  the 
female  form.  This  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  portentous 
future  is  discernible  in  one  of  Worth's)  recent  costumes  of 
black  satin  brocade,  artistically  mingled  with  blacked  ribbed 
silk,  and  trimmed  with  black  lace.  The  inner  waistband, 
which  proudly  bears  on  its  satin  surface  the  name  of  the 
great  costumer  in  gilt  letters,  is  invariably  suppressed  by  the 
New  York  modiste  when  the  garment  to  which  it  belongs 
passes  through  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  the  custom  house,  for 
the  mark  of  its  origin  is  wont  to  inspire  the  levy  of  additional 
duties,  and  the  penalties  of  greatness  cling  to  it  in  whatever 
corner  of  the  globe  it  shows  itself. 


There  are  as  many  fashions  in  window  curtains  as  in  bon- 
nets and  gowns.     Milady  dresses  up  the  front  windows  as 

carefully  as  she  does  her  children  or  her  new  lap-dog. 

Louis  XIV.  style  of  attire  has  been  adopted  for  waiters  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paris,  Monte  Carlo.  Black  velvet  coat  and 
Knickerbockers,  white  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  silver 
buckles  make  up  the  costume.  Praise  unbounded  awaits 
the  man  who  will  invent  a  new  costume  for  American  wait- 
ers.  A   fashionable    church  in  New  York  has   dressed 

its  sexton  in  a  new  kind  of  ecclesiastical  livery,  which  ladies 
pronounce  stunning,  you  know.  The  sexton's  opinion  is  yet 
to  be  heard. At  an  alleged  "tournament  "  held  at  Dray- 
ton Hall  in  England  the  other  day,  presided  over  by  Lady 
Jane  Taylour,  all  went  well,  we  are  told,  saving  a  little  con- 
tretemps in  the  donkey  race,  when  one  lady  fell  from  her 
steed  and  remained  in  a  vertical  position  on  her  head  for 

some  moments. First  Class  in  Natural  History:    Have 

you  a  mops  dog?  Do  you  want  one?  Because  you  can't 
have  it  if  you  do,  as  only  the  imperial  family  of  Russia  and 
Victoria  of  England  are  owners  of  the  mops.  Where  are 
they  to  be  seen  ?  Queen  Olga  has  been  traveling  about  with 
a  mops  this  autumn,  and  every  other  lap-dog  in  London  and 
Paris  is  talking  about  it. 


TWO    STRANGE    DUELS. 


How  Seven  Furies  Fought  in  an  Indian  Arena. 


Poplar  River,  Montana,  was  recently  the  scene  of  two  ex- 
citing Indian  contests,  which  are  described  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Sun.  The  first  was  a  tournament  between  two 
"  medicine  men,"  to  determine  who  should  have  the  honor  of 
attending  the  sick  wife  of  Two  Bears,  the  chief.  The  mode 
of  fighting  was  for  the  two  rivals  to  rush  at  each  other  from 
one-hundred-yard  distances,  and  to  endeavor  by  the  crash  of 
the  meeting  to  send  the  opponent  to  the  ground.  After 
each  terrific  "bump"  the  "medicine  men"  would  at  it 
again.  Finally,  one  of  them  went  reeling  to  earth,  and 
stole  crestfallen  to  his  lodge,  while  the  victor  went  with  hon- 
ors to  the  chiefs  sick  wife.  Following  this  was  the  fight  be- 
tween the  four  young  daughters  of  Pole-cat,  and  a  young 
buck  who  had  assaulted  one  of  their  number.  The  scene 
is  thus  described  by  the  correspondent :  "  The  lines  are 
broken  and  the  tribe  forms  a  huge  ring,  into  which  the  sav- 
age who  provoked  the  animosity  of  the  Pole-cat  family  is 
summarily  thrust.  He  looks  sullen  and  dogged.  He  has  a 
hard  fight  before  him,  and  he  knows  it,  but  he  is  a  man  of 
his  hands,  and  he  means  to  wear  those  girls  out  if  it  lies  in 
muscle  and  prompt  and  effective  work.  He  may  strike  them 
anywhere  above  the  breast,  and  kill  them  if  a  blow  in  the 
neck  will  do  it,  but  bullets  and  arrows  are  ready  for  him  if 
he  strikes  foul.  The  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  mast  take  off 
his  apron.  If  they  accomplish  that,  he  is  disgraced  to  the 
uttermost  moment  of  his  life,  driven  from  his  tribe,  left  to 
starve  on  the  prairie,  and  all  Indians  cautioned  against  har- 
boring, feeding,  or  associating  with  him.  The  injured  woman 
is  allowed  to  have  such  squaws  as  she  may  select  to  assist 
her.  But  if  she  chooses  too  many  to  effect  ber  purpose  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  her,  and  so  she  is  careful  to  select  only  enough 
to  make  the  battle  nearly  equal.  The  Pole-cat  girls  are  the 
belles  of  the  Yanktonais  tribe.  If  a  squaw  can  be  pretty, 
these  girls  are  beautiful,  and  by  virtue  of  their  attractions 
and  their  father's  possessions  in  horses  and  other  satisfactory 
property,  they  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  camp.  Perhaps  for 
that  reason  they  ask  no  help  in  their  present  undertaking  ; 
and  for  that  reason  also,  perhaps,  their  savage  sisters  giggle 
and  exchange  whispers  as  the  four  girls  step  into  the  ring 
and  approach  the  waiting  buck.  All  five  are  in  full  war 
paint.  Down  the  hunter's  cheeks  and  along  his  neck  are 
are  alternate  sepia  and  green  and  yellow  stripes  on  a  back- 
ground of  brilliant  red,  while  his  chest,  sides,  and  back  are 
tricked  out  with  rude  pictures  of  guns,  bows,  and  horses. 
The  girls  have  smeared  their  faces  with  a  coating  of  red, 
over  which  lies  another  of  green  striped  with  yellow.  Their 
hair  is  unfastened  at  the  back,  and  the  front  locks  are  braided 
with  otter  fur.  Each  wears  a  skirt  and  leggings,  but  their 
blankets  are  laid  aside  and  their  muscular  brown  arms  are 
displayed.  There  are  no  preliminaries.  The  girls  dash  at 
their  enemy  and  attempt  to  grasp  him.  If  all  hands  manage 
to  get  hold  of  him,  half  the  battle  is  accomplished.  But  he 
meets  them  squarely  and  fairly,  planting  a  cruel  blow  be- 
tween the  eyes  of  the  girl  he  had  injured,  knowing  that  if  she 
is  finished  he  can  compel  her  to  call  off  the  rest.  She  is  the 
general  of  the  attacking  forces  and  the  prime  object  of  his 
attack.  Over  she  goes  like  a  pin- wheel,  but  she  is  up  again, 
her  face  streaming  with  blood  and  her  eyes  swelling.  The 
elder  girl  has  contrived  to  secure  a  waist  hold,  and  locked 
her  hands  behind  his  back.  His  fists  fall  upon  her  up- 
turned face  with  frightful  force,  but  she  keeps  her  hold.  The 
other  two  girls  are  pressing  him  hard  from  behind,  but  his 
elbows  work  like  battering-rams,  and  one  steps  back  with 
her  hand  pressed  tightly  to  her  breast,  and  a  look  of  agony 
in  her  eyes.  Now  he  whirls  suddenly,  planting  ponderous 
blows  upon  the  face  and  head  of  the  girl  who,  on  her  knees, 
still  clings  to  his  waist  with  a  death-grip.  He  fairly  raises 
her  from  the  ground  as  he  spins,  but  her  hold  never  relaxes. 
His  earlier  victim  again  dashes  at  him,  and  is  rewarded  by 
a  crashing  stroke  on  the  mouth.  She  reels,  but  recovers, 
and  darts  again,  to  receive  his  fist  on  her  neck  with  a  force 
that  whirls  her  half  a  dozen  paces  off  and  drops  her  like  a 
log.  Not  a  word  is  spoken.  The  thud  of  his  fists  and  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  struggling  contestants  are  the  only 
sounds.  The  last  rally  of  the  prostrate  girl  has  enabled  the 
rear  party  to  catch  the  buck,  and  one  has  twined  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  while  the  other  hangs  to  his  right  wrist. 
His  left  hand  is  still  free,  and  it  fairly  twinkles  in  the  air  as 
he  batters  the  maiden  at  his  waist  Her  grasp  is  like  iron, 
but  her  head  reels  and  sways  as  his  heavy  hand  falls  on  it 
with  a  noise  that  reaches  the  farthest  side  of  the  irregular 
ring.  Her  eyes  are  closed,  and  her  breath  comes  convul- 
sively. Were  the  fourth  girl  there  to  grasp  that  arm,  the 
fight  would  soon  end.  The  girl  behind  is  choking  him,  and 
he  employs  new  tactics.  Grasping  the  kneeling  girl  by  the 
throat,  he  pounds  the  face  of  the  one  behind  him  with  the 
back  of  his  head.  No  vanity  prompts  her  to  let  go.  She 
tightens  her  grip,  and  buries  her  face  in  the  back  of  his  neck. 
The  fourth  girl  is  up,  staggering  and  dazed.  Brushing  the 
blood  from  her  eyes,  with  an  angry  motion,  she  approaches 
him,  crouching  as  she  moves.  If  the  blow  he  has  in  store 
for  her  reaches  the  mark  he  will  have  another  chance,  for 
the  girl  at  his  waist  is  growing  faint,  and  he  can  easily  dis- 
pose of  the  other  two.  She  comes  at  him  like  a  cougar. 
The  blow  is  delivered  full  upon  her  breast,  but  she  grasps 
his  wrist,  and  writhes  up  his  arm.  Now  he  is  beset  with 
danger.  The  two  on  his  arms  and  the  one  at  his  waist  pull 
him  forward ;  the  girl  behind,  still  strangling  him,  throws  her 
weight  on  his  back.  In  vain  he  attempts  to  straighten.  The 
kneeling  girl  bends,  in  her  despairing  struggle,  until  her  hair 
hangs  on  the  ground.  The  other  three  show  the  muscles 
rigid  in  their  arms  as  they  press  him  down  upon  their  kneel- 
ing sister.  Suddenly  he  springs  backward  with  a  marvelous 
effort  of  strength.  The  fainting  girl  at  his  waist  finds  her 
hands  torn  apart.  But  that  triumph  was  his  defeat.  With 
a  crash  he  comes  to  the  ground,  three  girls  upon  him.  One 
plants  herself  on  his  face,  and  the  other  two  kneel  on  his 
arms.  There  is  a  struggle,  and  then  the  youngest  rises,  with 
a  wild  yell,  waving  the  apron  in  her  hand.  Her  yell  is 
echoed  by  a  low  moan,  as  the  mother  of  the  prostrate  hun- 
ter staggers  out  of  the  circle  ;  and  by  a  grunt  of  satisfaction 
as  Pole-cat  recognizes  the  victory  of  his  girls.  To  rrow, 
somewhere  up  the  river,  that  disgraced  buck  wi 
with  a  bullet  in  his  brain." 
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way  to  extirpate  them.  Destroy  one,  and  another  takes  his 
place;  shoot  Bill  Carr,  and  up  comes  Bill  Higgins;  skin 
Black-and-tan,  and  some  other  prairie-dog  comes  barking 
up  to  daylight;  get  rid  of  Tom  Rodgers  and  other  parasites 
and  lol  Jim  Gannon  and  Dick  Chute  jump  up  like  jacks-in- 
the-box.  The  only  way  to  destroy  the  prairie-dog  family  is 
to  inundate  the  plain.  The  only  way  to  destroy  the  machine 
in  San  Francisco  is  to  overwhelm  it  with  the  tidal  wave  of 
defeat.  Drown  out  the  whole  barking,  blinking,  biting  nest. 
And  in  this  metaphor  of  drowning  rats,  we  do  not  mean  the 
respectable  and  honorable  gentlemen  who  compose  the  State 
ticket  and  the  municipal  ticket  in  San  Francisco,  nor  in  the 
counties  throughout  the  State. 
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Two  Strange  Duels 


We  do  not  desire  to  destroy  the  Republican  organization, 
but  to  purify  it.  We  would  so  cleanse,  strengthen,  and  em- 
bolden it,  that  at  its  next  State  Convention  it  will  dare  to 
be  honest,  brave,  temperate,  and  American ;  that  it  will 
dare  to  announce  itself  in  favor  of  controlling  the  liquor 
traffic  and  supervising  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drink  in  all  gro- 
ceries where  provisions  are  sold,  and  demanding  a  high 
license  from  reliable  persons  for  selling  alcoholic  drinks 
under  any  conditions.  We  would  have  a  party  brave 
enough  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day  in  a  respectable  manner, 
and  resolute  enough  to  compel  all  German,  Irish,  or  Amer- 
ican liquor-dealers  to  close  their  saloons  on  Sunday,  unless 
they  are  in  sufficient  strength  to  enact  a  law  against  all  Sun- 
day observance,  and  throw  this  day,  as  all  others,  open  to 
unrestricted  labor.  A  party  is  needed  that  is  brave  enough 
in  all  matters  of  railroad  control,  taxation,  fares,  freights, 
and  management ;  in  all  matters  of  mining  regulation,  irri- 
gation of  lands,  appropriation  of  waters  ;  to  declare  the  right 
under  general  laws — the  absolute  right — without  fear  of  rail- 
road or  mining  corporations,  without  demagogy,  and  without 
any  desire  to  make  a  fictitious  popularity  by  bidding  to  the 
prejudice,  passion,  ignorance,  or  selfishness  of  the  mob. 
This  party  should  dare  to  be  American,  and  have  the  cour- 


victions.  In  his  professional  career  he  has  acted  as  the 
attorney  of  corporations.  In  public  life  he  has  been  their 
recognized  champion  and  advocate.  So  pronounced  was  his 
friendship  for  "  corporations  other  than  municipal "  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  so  zealous  was  he  in  their 
advocacy,  that  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  he  is  now  so 
freely  making  against  others,  "that  he  was  the  secret  servant 
and  paid  advocate  of  railroads."  When  the  Sand-lot  sent 
its  cooks  and  scullions,  saloon-keepers,  a  French  hair-frizz- 
ing barber,  a  German  corset-maker,  butchers,  draymen,  and 
porters  to  form  an  organic  law  for  the  people,  Mr.  Estee  had 
the  adroitness  to  become  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Corporations,  other  than  municipal,  and  when  this  wise  body 
of  agrarian  Daniels  undertook  to  take  railroads  out  of  poli- 
tics he  had  the  genius  to  accommodate  himself  to  both  sides 
of  the  new  issue,  and  loaned  his  great  mind  and  brilliant  ora- 
tory to  the  achievement  of  this  difficult  task.  He  and  his 
associate  demagogues  devolved  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive functions  upon  a  political  commission  to  regulate  and  ' 
control  railroad  affairs.  It  took  from  the  courts  the  privilege 
of  adjudicating  differences  between  railroad  companies  and 
individuals.-  It  imposed  upon  the  commission  the  duty  of 
regulating  fares  and  freights,  and  gave  to  it  authority  to 
make,  adjudge,  and  execute  all  laws  governing  the  subject  of 
transportation  by  land  and  water,  ship  and  rail.  Of  course, 
this  is  illegal,  and  the  courts  decide  that  such  authority  can 
not  be  delegated,  and  that  this  commission  has  no  right  to 
usurp  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers.  Ev.ery  in- 
telligent man,  from  John  T.  Doyle  down  to  Estee,  down 
through  Foote  and  Sumner  to  the  original  protoplasm  of  the 
Sand-lot,  knows  that  this  railroad  commission  is  an  illegal 
body.  The  same  unwise  body  of  Constitution-makers  also 
provided  that  a  Board  of  Equalization  should  be  clothed  with 
power  to  tax  railroads.  This  highest  function  of  political 
sovereignty  was  withdrawn  from  legislative  control,  with- 
drawn from  judicial  investigation  or  review,  withdrawn  from 


Before  the  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut  Mr.  Estee  will  have 
become,  by  virtue  of  his  election  to  the  highest  office  of  the 
State,  its  "  first  gentleman,"  or  he  will  have  been  retired  to  a 
prominent  obscurity,  from  which  he  will  never  again  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  himself.  If  chosen  Governor,  he  will 
exercise  the  power  of  a  large  influence  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  and  be  in  position  to  enjoy  the  highest  of  social 
and  political  stations.  His  vetoes  may  be  exercised  to  de- 
termine many  of  the  laws  that  will  pass  the  Legislature.  He 
may  have  the  authority  to  decide  all  questions  touching  the 
"  better  observance  "of  the  Sabbath,  and  all  laws  governing 
the. regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  will  be  his  privilege 
to  suggest,  in  inaugural  and  special  messages,  the  policy  of 
the  State.  He  will  largely  control  legislation  on  the  de'bris 
question ;  his  the  power  to  direct  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  and,  in  event  of  vacancies  in  judicial  or  other 
positions,  to  fill  them.  He  will  control  the  appointments 
along  our  water  front,  the  managers  of  our  public  institu- 
tions, and  our  bank  and  other  commissioners.  He  will,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  be  commander-in-chief  of  our  army  and 
lord  high  admiral  of  our  navy.  He  will  be  president  of  our 
Board  of  Regents,  and  ex- officio  a  gentleman.  He  will 
naturally  call  into  his  councils  his  chosen  friends  and  politi- 
cal associates.  General  Miller  will  not  be  one  of  them,  and 
no  prominent  early  Republican  will  be  admitted.  He  will 
naturally  call  around  him  those  persons  to  whom  he  will  owe 
his  elevation  to  office.  Let  us  fancy  the  following  eminent 
peers  as  composing  this  most  respectable  Republican  court  : 
William,  Lord  Higgins,  First  Gentleman  in  Waiting ;  Colonel 
Sir  James  Gannon,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black-rod  ; 
Richard  Chute,  Esquire,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Back- 
stairs; Honorable  Pierre  Cornwall,  Grand  Chamberlain; 
with  the  chief  of  the  clan,  McClure,  as  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal  and  Dish-washer  of  the  Royal  Pots.  If  Mr. 
Estee  should  not  be  elected  Governor,  these  gentlemen  will 
be  relegated  to  their  early  employments.  What  those  em- 
ployments were  we  are  not  unkind  enough  to  mention.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Estee  will  not  be  elected  Governor, 
and  that  he  and  all  the  mob  of  ward  politicians,  who  have 
crawled  forth  to  daylight  in  this  campaign,  will  crawl  back 
to  their  holes  and  the  companionship  of  their  mean  associ- 
ates. The  farmers  know,  and  the  travelers  across  our  plains 
have  observed,  with  what  seeming  friendship  the  owl,  the 
rattle-snake,  and  the  ground-squirrel  burrow  together.  When 
the  train  comes  thundering  by,  the  snake  is  quickest  to  wrig- 
gle in,  the  ground-squirrel  or  prairie-dog  flies  to  cover  and 
quickly  disappears,  while  the  stupid  owl  stands  blinking  at 
the  sun,  either  ignorant  of  danger  or  conscious  that  he  is  not 
worth  the  killing.  Among  these  denizens  of  the  lower  party 
depths  who  crawl  to  the  surface  on  every  political  occasion, 
v-bicli  is  owl,  or  snake,  or  ground-dog,  it  is  hard  to  say.  They 
alt  to  scaie  and  hard  to  kill,  and  there  is  only  one 


age  to  stem  this  insweeping  tide  of  ignorant  and  vicious  I the  C°UDty  asf ssors'  where  "  belonged,  and  where  all  other 
paupers,  who  are  now  invading  the  country.  It  should  put  P.™?"'?  «_ valued  for  taxat.on,  and  imposed  upon  a  commis- 
forth  its  best  effort  against  the  incoming  of  foreign  crime   S'°n  °\  Pollt.lc,ans-     0f  cours<=,  the  courts  decide  that  this  is 

as^\2KEEk:::::::  S I and  ^^  and  -y '° the  R°m-  cathoiicpart  of  that  im.  ^^'^  ZTJTtZ"^  °m  ,ystem  of  Tal 

migration  that  civil  allegiance  to  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  is  !  .  '  hat  "  !S  llIega1'  and  therefore  powerless  to  perform 
treason  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country  ;  and  the  dutles  asslSned  t0  "■  ^nd  that  all  its  acts  in  the  direction 
that  any  effort  of  pope,  priest,  or  layman  to  interfere  with  i  °f  aS5essmS  railroad  va,u"  are  inoperative  and  void.  Thus 
our  schools  or  school  moneys  is  the  act  that  defines  the  crime  :  ',  S  eff°rt  '°  P'aCe  railr0ad  ProPer'y  a"d  railroad  control 
of  treason.     This  party  of  brave  and  earnest  men  with  hon-  !  f         me,rCy  °f  party  h,Shwaymen  «  made  of  no  effect,  and 
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est  principles  will  be,  in  its  main  composition,  men  of  Amer- 


leaves  railroads  substantially  outside  of  authoritative  control. 


*-*Jt      JJIUJ\.Ij^l'_J      Hill       I-"-,       11-1       iL_r      111U1L1      \.blllUUJLI.lVll,      lliLll      ^1      J^.111^1—      '      ■»    r  -j-.  -  - 

ican  birth,  with  intelligent  and  honorable  Protestant  foreign-         "  Estee  shouId  have  had  sense  enough  and  known  law 

ers  in  affiliation  with  it.     It  will  be  the  party  of  patriotism,  I  en°Ugh  ,t0  foresee.the  consequences  of  such  provisions  in  the 

intelligence,  and  property,  entirely  independent  of  any  eccle-  I  °rganiC  ,    ;  .fnd  mStead  °f  being  now  engaSed  in  the  denun" 

siastical  domination.     It  will  proclaim  the  right,  as  in  Ger- 1  f^"  I-  railr0ads'  he  shou'd  have  sense  enouSh  <°  know 

many,  to  disfranchise  all  individuals  in  municipal  govern- ! that  m^.1S  a"emP' a«  nding  this  hobby  he  is  not  deceiving 

i_     l  j  .  '  an  intelligent  people.     He  must  be  made  to  reali7P  hv  thr- 

ments  who  have   no  taxes  to  pay  and  no  possessions  to  ,  ,.        ,    ,     .  realize  oy  tne 

•    tp     i     j   .     a  a  ,i  ,  .■  ,       '  popular  verdict  of  the  ballot-box  that  insinceritv  and  dema- 

protect;  as  in  England,  to  demand  some  other  and  higher  ■        ,  .  maiuLcuiy  auu  aema- 

,-c     ..      .,        .,  ac  r  l  •         t      •?.  ,       gog'sni  do  not  constitute  the  highway  over  which  statesmen 

qualification  than  the  outward  form  of  humanity.    It  will  be  ....  ,  °        '  ""•"  statesmen 

,.  .     •  "  .  l  *      li       j  reach  the  highest  executive  honors  of  the  State 

the  party  in  America  that  will  endeavor  to  give  to  property  ouuc' 


and  to  persons  the  protection  of  the  law.    It  will  be  the  party 
in  San  Francisco  that  will  endeavor  to  avoid  the  history  of 


The  Prohibition  State  ticket,  with  Dr.  McDonald  at  its 


the  city  of  New  York.  The  politics  of  that  city  demonstrates  \  head>  wil1  po11  a  Iar?e  vote  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  results  that  are  inevitable  under  Irish  Catholic  rule  in  throughout  the  State.  The  intelligence  comes  from  the  in- 
alliance  with  the  whisky,  criminal,  and  pauper  element  in  ' tenor  'hat  in  many  localities  it  is  received  with  a  genuine 
all  our  great  cities.  Tweed  and  his  associates  comprised  a  j  entnuslasm-  The  Prohibition  party  is  full  of  earnest  work- 
band  of  municipal  robbers.  With  enormous  taxation  and  ;  ers'  bolh  men  and  women,  and  no  exertion  will  be  spared  to 
most  extravagant  expenditure,  they  imposed  upon  the  munic-  maIi;e  its  first  demonstration  at  the  polls  worthy  of  the  cause 
ipal  government  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  'or  which  the  temperance  people  have  struggled  so  long  and 
of  dollars,  with  an  unascertained  and  floating  debt  of  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  additional.  When  this  band  was  broken 
up,  imprisoned,  exiled,  and  destroyed,  Kelly  succeeded,  and 
is  now  almost  as  firmly  intrenched  in  power  as  was  Tweed. 
If  the  machine  element  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  kind  of  men,  obtains  control,  we  shall  be  now  when  those  citizens  who  have  not  heretofore  coop- 
overwhelmed  with  a  burdensome  debt  that  will  reduce  the  |  erated  m  the  temperance  movement  are  willing  to  come  in, 
value  of  property  and  increase  the  burden  of  taxation.  The 
defeat  of  Mr.  Estee  will  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  bet- 
ter classes,  and  work  a  healthful  reformation  that  will  be 
felt  for  years  to  come. 


well.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  any  temperance  Christian 
man  should  not  recognize  that  the  opportunity  is  now  afforded 
him  of  so  casting  his  vote  that  it  shall  demonstrate  that  he 
regards  this  principle  of  prohibition  and  regulation  as  supe- 
rior to  any  mere  party  organization.     It  is  to  be  regretted, 


We  have  a  right  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Estee's 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  as  he  came  late  into  it 
and  has  not  been  true  to  it.  Not  till  after  the  party  had 
achieved  success  in  this  State  by  the  election  of  Governor 
Stanford,  and  not  till  it  had  gained  national  dimensions  by 
the  nomination  of  General  Fremont,  and  national  success  by 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  he  known  as  a  Repub- 
lican. Three  times  since  then  in  State  and  national  elec- 
tions has  he  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  individual 
judgment  in  opposition  to  the  party.  Of  this  we  do  not 
complain,  but  we  suggest  it  as  a  precedent  that  illustrates 
the  right  of  individual  judgment  against  the  intrigues  and 
tricks  of  Irish  bosses  and  a  party  machine,  and  plead  it  as  a 
precedent  that  justifies  rebellion  against  them.  No  excuse, 
however,  is  necessary  for  an  effort  at  emancipation  from 
Rome,  nor  is  any  apology  demanded  for  an  insurrection 
against  the  Irish.  If  Mr.  Estee  is  now  sincere  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  corporations,  he  is  untrue  to  his  entire  past  record, 
both  in  private  and  public  life,  or  else  in  all  that  part  of  his 
life  h»  has  been  insincere  to  himself  and  untrue  to  his  con- 


and  as  allies  unite  their  forces  with  the  forces  of  temperance 
reform,  that  some  factions  of  the  temperance  people  proper 
should  hold  back  and  be  unwilling  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  party  promising  such  beneficent  results  in  the  future. 
However,  such  is  human  nature. 


In  this  city  the  Republican  municipal  ticket  will  command 
very  nearly  the  united  strength-of  the  party.  The  Republican 
party  in  this  city  has  passed  through  a  severe  struggle  with 
the  machine  and  the  Irish  bosses,  and  it  has  achieved  a 
triumphant  victory  over  them.  When  the  primary  election 
for  delegates  to  the  Republican  State  Convention  had  ac- 
complished its  work,  it  was  found  that  by  fraud,  violence, 
trickery,  and  deception  it  had  secured  three-fourths  of  the 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention.  Honest  Republicans  had 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  voting.  They  were  overruled, 
and  the  result  was  a  State  ticket  with  Estee  as  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  a  platform  that  satisfied  the  demagogism  of  the 
machine  and  would  give  their  lobby  the  pretext  of  a  black- 
mailing raid  upon  all  corporate  propefty.  Flushed  with  vic- 
tory, insolent  in  their  triumph,  this  most  vile  combination  of 
party  adventurers  determined  to  go  for  the  whole  business, 
and  when  in  San  Francisco  the  County  Committee,  sup- 
ported by  respectable  Republican  citizens,  called  "halt  "to 
this  army  of  Dugald  Dalgettys,  and  determined  to  call  a 
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municipal  nominating  convention  independent  of  the  ma- 
chine, these  political  free-booters  resolved  through  the  clubs 
to  have  a  convention  of  their  own.  Enough  good  men  were 
bamboozled  into  its  support  to  give  it  the  color  of  respecta- 
bility, but  it  was  run  by  Higgins,  Gannon,  and  Richard 
Chute,  Esquire,  from  the  Mint  Saloon.  There  hovered  and 
gathered  its  buzzards  of  plunder.  Thence  issued  the  orders 
for  its  control.  It  nominated  a  ticket.  It  determined  to 
destroy  the  party  unless  it  could  control  it.  Thanks  to  the 
firmness  of  the  other  convention,  and  thanks  to  the  fifty  re- 
spectable Republican  gentlemen  who  came  to  the  rescue* 
this  alliance  between  the  machine  and  the  Bulletin  was  out- 
witted, and  a  convention  resulted  which  has  given  a  most  re- 
spectable candidacy.  The-Estee-Higgins-i?K//<?&>2  conspir- 
acy was  defeated. 


In  San  Francisco  there  are  two  machines.  At  Sacramento 
the  Higgins  machine  nominated  Estee.  At  San  Jose"  the 
Buckley  machine  did  not  nominate  Hearst.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  Buckley  machine  nominated  an  entire  Dem- 
ocratic municipal  ticket.  In  San  Francisco  Higgins  & 
Co.  did  not  succeed  in  getting  more  than  one  or  two  men 
upon  the  Republican  ticket.  The  Higgins  machine  is 
literally  kicked  out  of  the  party.  It  has  secured  but  three 
members  out  of  forty-five  in  the  new  County  Committee. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  Democratic  machine,  with  its 
Irish  bosses,  will  work  with  the  Republican  machine  and  its 
Irish  bosses  in  San  Francisco  for  Estee,  while  the  Republi- 
can machine  and  bosses  in  San  Francisco  will  work  with 
the  Democratic  machine  for  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
municipal  ticket.  The  respective  bosses  of  the  two  parties 
care  nothing  for  party  success.  They  demand  a  Legislature 
they  can  sell.  They  demand  a  Board  of  Supervisors  they 
can  sell.  They  demand  officials  with  whom  they  can  divide 
and  whose  patronage  they  can  distribute.  It  is  business  all 
the  time,  and  coin.  The  Democratic  municipal  ticket  is  in 
some  respects  infamous,  and  in  all  particjlars  contemptible. 
The  convention  that  nominated  it  was  almost  solidly  Irish. 
It  was  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  wealth,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  respectability,  or  the  decency  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  ruled  by  Irish  bosses.  The  candidate  who 
stood  the  best  chance  of  nomination  was  not  the  best  man. 
Washington  Bartlett  was  nominated  for  Mayor  to  please  the 
Bulletin,  which  had  gone  so  crazy  over  the  water  question 
that  it  allowed  the  Higgins  machine  to  direct  and  almost 
to  dictate  its  editorials.  The  Republican  machine  inspired 
its  politics.  There  were  Pat.  Connolly  for  Sheriff,  O'Grady 
for  Tax-Collector,  Bryan  for  Recorder,  Sesnon  for  Clerk, 
Sullivan  for  Attorney,  Roach  for  Public  Administrator, 
Lowney  for  Superintendent  of  Streets  ;  McGuire,  Toohey, 
Clough,  and  Coffey  for  Superior  Judges  ;  for  Senators,  nine 
Roman  Catholic  Irish  ;  for  members  of  Assembly,  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  ;  for  School  Directors,  Roman  Catholic  Irish  ; 
for  County  Committee,  Roman  Catholic  Irish;  Sullivans, 
McCarthys,  Harrigans,  Callahans,  Keatings,  Whaleys, 
Healys,  Doughertys,  Kelleys,  Flynns,  Cronans,  O'Connors, 
and  Murpheys  are  everywhere.  The  whole  ticket,  from  top 
to  bottom,  is  Roman  Irish.  Here  and  there  was  some  poor, 
cowardly,  contemptible  American,  German,  Jew,  or  Scan- 
dinavian put  on  the  list  to  take  from  it  the  •"  curse  of  Rome." 
It  is  made  up  by  Irish  Democratic  bosses  in  the  interest  of 
a  class  of  professional  politicians,  who  make  the  pursuit  of 
plunder  the  occupation  of  their  lives.  Here  and  there,  upon 
the  Democratic  ticket,  is  a  negatively  "good"  man,  a  "re 
spectable"  citizen,  some  unknown,  quiet,  inoffensive,  and 
altogether  obscure  individual,  a  seemingly  unobjectionable 
candidate,  but  one  whom  the  bosses  know,  whom  they  have 
interviewed  in  their  bunko  rooms,  and  with  whom  they  have 
made  terms — such  terms  as  a  pawn-broker  makes  with 
panel-thief.  The  Republican  municipal  ticket  was  not 
made  up  by  bosses,  but  in  defiance  of  their  wishes  and  in 
defeat  of  their  programme.  There  is  probably  not  one  can- 
didate on  the  Republican  ticket  to  whom,  in  event  of  his 
election,  the  bosses  can  go  and  demand  a  division  of  salary, 
a  percentage  of  the  pay  of  deputies,  or  claim  as  reward  for 
nominating  service  the  appointments  of  clerks.  There  are 
probably  not  five  on  the  Democratic  ticket  with  whom  direct 
and  specific  bargains  have  not  been  made. 


And  yet  we  hear  that  the  Germans,  as  a  class,  and  the 
Jews,  as  a  class,  will  vote  for  the  Democracy.  We  do  not 
believe  this.  There  are  Germans  and  Germans  ;  there  are 
Jews  and  Jews,  There  are  Germans  whose  religion  and 
patriotism  rest  in  their  bowels.  There  are  Jews  who  de- 
scend in  direct  line  from  those  who  cast  lots  for  the  raiment 
of  Christ,  and  have  been  in  the  second-hand  business  ever 
since.  But  there  are  Germans  and  Jews  whom  we  number 
among  our  most  intelligent,  honorable,  and  wealthy  class  ; 
whose  every  instinct  identifies  them  with  good  government ; 
who  have  children  to  educate  and  taxes  to  pay  ;  who  have 
every  incentive  and  every  inducement  to  preserve  for  this 
city  an  economical  and  respectable  administration.  We  do 
not  believe  it  is  true  that  as  a  class  the  Germans,  the 
Jews,  or  any  other  body  of  our  respectable  foreign  citizens, 
will  identify  themselves  with  party  machine  bosses,  or  by 
their  votes  contribute  to  their  ascendency  in  the  manage- 


ment of  our  political  affairs.  What  reputable  gentleman,  of 
any  nationality,  would  have  our  County  Clerk's  office  again 
become  the  vile  and  bawdy  thing  it  was  under  boss  rule  ? 
The  present  incumbent  has  cleansed  and  purified  it  so  that 
virtuous  women  are  not  ashamed  to  write  in  it,  and  Mr. 
Wilder  has  reduced  expenses  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. Our  appeal  is  to  the  respectable  of  all  classes — Amer- 
ican and  foreign.  We  do  not  reach  the  lower  class.  We 
have  no  influence  over  it.  Vagabonds  do  not  read  the  Ar- 
gonaut. We  have  no  compliments  to  pay  to  the  mob.  We 
seek  no  favors  from  it,  and  stand  in  no  awe  of  it.  We  have 
no  influence  over  any  class  other  than  in  plain  statement  of 
facts.  The  newspaper  press  carries  with  it  no  influence 
further  than  in  that  its  bold  and  honest  enunciation  of  cor- 
rect opinions  may  impress  its  readers.  Every  false,  partial, 
passionate  misrepresentation  of  facts,  and  every  misstate- 
ment, lessens  its  influence,  till,  like  all  thick-and-thin  party 
journals,  it  becomes  the  hollow,  mocking  echo  of  a  meaning- 
less party  cry.  The  Republican  municipal  ticket,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  composed  of  fairly  representative  men.  Mayor 
Blake,  Sheriff  Sedgwick,  Auditor  Brickwedel,  and  Clerk 
Wilder  have  been  tried,  and  found  both  honest  and  compe- 
tent. The  Board  of  Education  has  had  no  superior  in  the 
personal  intelligence  and  respectability  of  its  membership, 
and  its  old  members  should  be  reelected.  The  Superior 
Judges  renominated  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  and 
fitness  for  judicial  position.  The  gentlemen  in  nomination 
for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  each  and  all  of  them  highly 
respectable  representatives  of  our  best  business  men  and 
property-owners.  They  are  pledged  to  an  economical  gov- 
ernment. Their  past  lives  and  business  standing  are  a  guar- 
anty of  honorable  conduct  in  office.  In  contrast  with  this 
Republican  ticket,  the  Democratic  municipal  Irish  boss 
affair  is  altogether  odorous. 


We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote  for  saying 
that  he  is  owned  by  the  Railroad  Company.  This  confes- 
sion he  made  in  his  speech  at  Santa  Cruz,  when  he  said  : 
"  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  bought  up  all 
the  scrub  politicians  in  the  country."  The  Examiner  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Foote  is  the  exponent  of  Democratic  senti- 
ment upon  the  railroad  question.  In  this  speech  of  the  can- 
didate for  Railroad  Commissioner,  he  defends  himself  for 
having  prejudged  the  question  of  fares  and  freights,  by  deny- 
ing that  it  is  in  any  sense  a  judicial  question.  Either  Mr. 
Foote  has. not  read  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, the  writings  of  Mr.  John- Doyle,  and  the  current 
literature  of  the  last  five  years  upon  this  question,  or  he  is 
not  as  honest  as  a  man  of  his  intelligence  ought  to  be.  If 
Mr.  Foote  can  find  no  reason  why  fares  from  San  Francisco 
to  Los  Angeles,  competing  points,  should  be  out  of  pro- 
portion  to  fares  from  San  Francisco  to  Merced,  a  non-com 
petitive  point,  then  he  lacks  the  first  qualification  of  legis 
lator  or  judge— viz.,  common  sense.  If  he  can  not  under 
stand  why  grain  should  be  transported  at  less  cost  from  Red 
Bluff  to  San  Francisco,  along  navigable  streams  and  natural 
highways,  than  from  Sumner,  a  like  distance  in  the  interior 
where  competition  does  not  exist,  he  is  eminently  deficient 
in  practical  brains,  and,  because  of  that  deficiency,  he  must 
not  presume  that  the  farmers  of  the  respective  localities  are 
equally  stupid.  When  Mr.  Foote,  with  the  two  W's,  asserts 
that  the  General  Government  gave  the  railroads  twenty-seven 
millions  of  dollars,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misstatement  so  palpably 
untrue,  that  he  must  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  his  audience 
that  they  do  not  characterize  it  by  using  that  strong  Saxon 
sword  of  speech  spelled  with  three  letters,  and  usually  ac 
companied  by  a  profane  expression.  When  he  treats  a  con- 
cession of  lands  as  a  "  free  gift "  and  "  without  consideration? 
the  statement  would  be  regarded  in  diplomatic  circles  as 
"inexact."  When  he  refers  to  Mussel  Slough  as  the  place 
"  where  our  citizens  were  shot  down,"  he  is  guilty  of  the 
crimes  designated  in  the  learning  of  his  profession  as  sup- 
pressio  veri  and  suggestio falsi.  When  he  declares  that  "  in 
"  bonds  and  lands  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
"  diverted  from  the  people's  hands  into  the  pockets  of  the 
"  monopolists,"  he  piles  the  Pelion  of  misstatement  upon  the 
Ossa  of  misrepresentation.  If  Mr.  Foote  believes  the  state- 
ment as  broadly  as  he  has  stated  it— viz.,  "  that  railroads 
have  been  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing" — it  will  be  generous 
to  admit  that  he  is  a  bigger  fool  than  he  looks.  Whether 
anybody  who  owns  a  kiln  at  Colton  refuses  to  sell  lime  for 
San  Diego,  we  do  not  know;  but  if  there  is  a  "marble 
mountain  "  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  railroad  which 
runs  to  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  we  will  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  are  some  little  hills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  lime  enough  can  be  found  to  supply  the  wants 
of  that  rising  metropolis.  If  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote  is  endeavor- 
ing to  stir  up  the  people  of  this  State  to  the  same  resent- 
ments that  existed  in  Iowa,  where  men  burned  railroad 
depots  and  pulled  up  tracks,  he  is  like  Shakespeare's  charac- 
ter who  hung  half  way  down  the  cliff,  gathering  samphire — 
engaged  in  a  devilish  bad  business.  It  is  to  be  wondered 
whether  this  mild-mannered  adviser  of  conflagration  and 
spoliation  has  ever  contemplated  the  result  of  railroad  de- 
struction in  California.  Has  it  occurred  to  him  that,  when 
rails.are  pulled  up,  the  engines  will  be  run  into  the  round- 


house, fires  banked, and  the  company  stop  business  till  the  rails 
are  relaid  ;  that  in  the  meantime  traffic  will  be  suspended; 
that  San  Francisco  would  run  out  of  food  in  ten  days  ;  that 
he  could  not  walk  from  his  home  in  Oakland  to  his  office  in 
San  Francisco  ;  that  all  the  industries  of  town  and  country 
are  thrown  into  chaos  and  confusion  ;  that  passengers  are 
arrested  from  travel ;  that  merchandise  and  farm  products 
could  not  be  exchanged?  Has  it  occurred  to  this  fluent 
horn-blower  of  the  band-wagon  which  precedes  the  political 
circus  that  popular  indignation  might  rise  and  scalp  the  po- 
litical mountebanks  who  preach  this  doctrine  of  rapine? 
Perhaps  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote  will  permit  us  to  refer  to  the  his- 
tory of  railroads  in  Iowa,  and  ask  him  to  draw  a  moral  there- 
from. There  was  a  time  in  that  State,  when  a  set  of  ignorant 
demagogues  succeeded  in  so  arousing  the  jealous  passions 
and  so  stirring  the  hatred  of  ignorant  men,  that  they  became 
inimical  to  railroads,  and  railroad  builders,  and  railroad  en- 
terprise. That  time  passed  as  railroads  demonstrated  their 
usefulness.  When  Iowa  lands  increased  in  value,  and  the 
population  in  numbers  ;  when  wealth  grew  up  around  them, 
and  the  State  was  transfigured  from  an  unoccupied  wilder- 
ness till  it  became  the  very  heart  of  abundance  and  the  home 
of  plenty — then  the  people  saw  their  mistake,  and  drove  the 
W.  W.  Footes  into  obscurity,  silence,  and  contempt.  Iowa 
has  no  quarrel  to-day  with  railroad  corporations.  It  is 
crossed,  and  paralleled,  and  gridironed  with  rails  in  every 
direction.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  all  our  pros- 
perous States.  It  will  be  so  in  California.  This  anti-mo- 
nopoly, anti-railroad  cry  is  the  despairing  wail  of  political 
idiots,  and  W.  W.  Foote  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  banshees 
whose  shriek  will  be  heard  in  the  State. 


The  following  is  the  correspondence  extraordinary  which 
passed  between  the  alarmed  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Judge  Brunson  of  Los  Angeles,  candidate  for 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Prohibition  ticket : 
[telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  October  31,  1882. 
Hon.  Anson  Brunson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. :    If  favorable  to  your 
views,  would  like  public  repudiation  of  candidacy  on  Prohibition  ticket ; 
confident  your  better  judgment  will  approve  this  course. 

[Signed]  James  R.  Finlaysen,  Secretary. 

[reply.] 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  November  1,  1882. 
James  R.  Finlaysen,  Esq.,  Sec'ty  R.  S.  C.  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  telegram  of  yesterday  is  before  me.  In  reply,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  was  never  consulted  with  reference  to  my  candidacy, 
nor  have  I  yet  been  officially  notified  of  ray  nomination  by  the  Prohibi- 
tionists. I  fully  appreciate  the  high  honor  of  a  personal  endorsement  by 
so  respectable  a  body  of  my  fellow-citizens.  I  heartily  sympathize  with 
them  in  all  their  noble  purposes  in  behalf  of  temptedand  fallen  humanity. 
I  would  rather  be  an  obscure  citizen  in  a  Christian  land  than  an  auto- 
crat of  a  kingdom  without  a  Sabbath.  But  I  am  now,  and  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  last  past  have  been,  a  Republican.  I  have  not 
yet  lost  faith  in  the  party,  nor  in  the  masses  who  compose  it.  I  am  not 
now,  nor  have  I  been,  a  candidate  for  any  office  since  I,  in  common 
with  my  part  of  the  State,  was  forgotten  in  the  house  of  our  friends  ; 
nor  is  my  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  Republican  principles  in  the  least 
abated  because  I  have  to  battle  as  a  private  and  not  as  a  commissioned 
officer.     Respectfully  yours,  [Signed]  A.   Brunson. 


The  League  of  Freedom  will  put  forth  a  secret  ticket  on 
the  morning  of  election.  It  will  be  distributed  covertly  to 
all  its  members.  Thus  the  rum-seller,  by  his  acts,  declares 
his  defiance  of  the  law,  and  his  intention  to  rule  parties  in 
the  interest  of  his  infamous  traffic.  We  concede  to  these 
foreign  conspirators  a  first  success.  Let  them  enjoy  it ;  for, 
as  sure  as  God  reigns,  they  will  be  in  the  end  defeated  and 
humiliated.  The  lesson  must  be  taught  in  this  republic  that 
rum-selling  Germans  and  Irish  can  not  set  laws  at  defiance 
with  impunity.  

We  are  informed,  upon  the  authority  of  a  Yosemite  Com- 
missioner, that  the  Reverend  M.  C.  Briggs,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  voted  for  and  advocated  the  issuance  of  a  license  to 
keep  a  saloon  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  and  alcoholic  drinks 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Yosemite.  The  proposition  was  voted 
down,  and  rum  is  now  sold  in  the  valley  by  only  one  hotel- 
keeper.  If  this  is  true— as  we  believe  it  is— our  very  good 
and  reverend  brother  had  better  secure  a  "proxy"  when  he 
presents  himself  to  our  other  friend,  Saint  Peter,  to  demand 
his  harp  and  stool.  

Frederick  MacCrellish,  long  time  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Alta  California,  long  time  resident  of  this  city,  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  prominent  among  the 
prominent  men  of  San  Francisco,  died  at  his  residence,  after 
a  painful  and  lingering  illness,  on  Tuesday  last.  His  was  a 
gentle,  generous,  kindly  nature,  ofttimes  tried,  ofttimes  im- 
posed upon,  yet  few  have  so  long  filled  the  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult position  occupied  by  him  in  journalism  against  whose 
personal  qualities  so  little  that  is  unkind  can  be  truthfully 
said.  

Judge  Henry  L.  Joachimsen  has  been  for  many  years  offi- 
ciating as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  has  performed  his 
duties  with  ability,  industry,  and  unquestioned  judicial  in- 
tegrity. He  is  renominated  for  the  same  position  by  the 
Republicans.  We  sincerely  hope  he  may  be  reelected.  n 
judge  is  an  old  resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  JU: 
teemed  by  all  who.know.him. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


COUSINS:    A    CONFESSION. 


By  Philip  Shirley. 


Scene — A  luxuriously  furnished  library.    Mrs.  Fletcher 

seated  before  the  fire.     A  servant  e?iters  and  announces 

Mr.  Kingsley,  who  presently  appears. 

Mrs.  Fletcher — Come  in,  John.  It  was  very  nice  of  you  to 
think  to  come  to-night. 

Kingsley — Didn't  I  say  I  would  ? 

Mrs.  F. — Oh,  yes  ;  but  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  you 
meant  it,  or  would  remember  it  if  you  did. 

Kings. — Where's  Zachary?  I  love  to  call  him  so — to  show 
that  I  can.     My  cousin-in-law  ! 

Mrs.  F. — You  like  to  call  him  so  because  you  are  a  pro- 
voking tease.  Some  one  came  for  him  early  in  the  evening, 
and  they  went  out  together.     How  did  you  survive  the  ball  ? 

Kings. — Judge  how  well,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  went  home 
and  wrote  those  verses  for  you. 

Mrs.  F. — "  When  he  performs  astronomers  foretell  it  ;  the 
sun  borrows  of  the  moon  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word." 

Kings. — :Do  you  say  so  ?  Have  you  not  learned  yet  that 
your  lightest  wish  is  law  to  your  abjectly  devoted  family? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  you  made  the  rich  match,  that  we 
have  only  to  say  to  an  indifferent  world,  "my  cousin,  my 
daughter,  my  sister" — as  the  case  may  be — "Mrs.  Zach. 
Fletcher,"  to  reduce  it  to  a  quaking  mass  of  obsequiousness  ? 

Mrs.  F. — You  are  pleased  to  be  wonderfully  satirical ;  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why. 

Kings. — Shall  I  read  you  the  verses  ? 

Mrs.  F. — Do.     What  are  they  about  ? 

Kings. — A  woman  I  saw  at  the  ball. 

Mrs.  F. — How  characteristically  tactless  of  you  to  make, 
for  me,  verses  on  a  woman  you  saw  at  the  ball ! 

Kings. — Listen  :    [He  reads."] 

I  saw  your  dark-bright  face  last  night, 
Brave  in  its  "pride  of  place"  again, 
And  yet  to  me  'twas  worn  and  white, 
And  drawn  with  pain. 

What  tragic  shade  is  cast  across 

Your  love-illuminated  way? 
For  in  your  look  I  read  of  loss, 
Of  joy  astray. 

Like  a  trapped  panther  I  could  see 
Your  baffled  soul  impatient  rise, 
And,  unsubdued,  look  out  at  me 
From  your  dark  eyes. 

I  thought — and  may  it  be  forgiven  ! — 
Seeking  the  cause  of  that  fine  rage, 
A  tamer  soul  had  foregone  heaven 
For  such  a  cage. 

Meaning  that  she  is  so  excessively  good-looking,  that  her 
beauty  should  make  her  willing  to  absent  herself  a  while  from 
felicity  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  disembodied  spirit.  See? 
Good  idea  admirably  expressed,  isn't  it  ?     Praise  me,  please. 

Mrs.  F. — Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  the  verses  are 
pretty.  Let  me  take  them.  [She  has  grown  white,  and  her 
hand  trembles  as  she  holds  the  paper.  She  reads  her  ow?i 
initials,  "  M.  K.  F.,"  above  the  verses,  and  throws  them  into 
the  fire.] 

Kings,  [aside] — I  wondered  if  I  should  touch  the  sensi- 
tive chord.     You  look  ill,  Mary — shall  I  call  some  one? 

Mrs.  F. — If  you  call  any  one  I  will  never  forgive  you.     Do 
I  look  sad  ?     Did  I  look  dowdy  at  the  ball  ? 
•    Kings. — If  dowdy  means  a  look  of  suffering  desperately 
controlled. 

Mrs.  F. — I  tell  you  it's  impossible.  I  was  radiantly  happy. 
I  am  now  ;  I  always  mean  to  be.  Why  do  you  look  at  me 
so?    What  have  you  heard  ? — what  do  you  know  ? 

Kings. — Fairly  trapped,  my  queen  !  What  will  you  give 
me  for  this  ?  [He  shows  her  a  sealed  envelope  on  which  her 
name  is  written.  She  becomes  agitated.  He  throws  the  en- 
velope contemptuously  into  her  lap.] 

Mrs.  F.  [in  a  whisper] — Open  it.     Read  it. 

Kings.  [readi?ig] — "  Ave  imperatrix,  moriturus  te  salutat." 

Mrs.  F. — Is  that  all  ? 

Kings. — Every  word;  see  for  yourself.  About  a  month 
ago  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Grafton,  and  he  gave  me  that 
letter,  which  he  said  I  was  to  give  you  when  he  was  gone  out 
of  the  world;  he  smiled,  and  said  I  should  not  need  to  wait 
long  to  deliver  it.  Well  as  I  knew  him,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  for  a  moment  that  he  meant  to  take  his  own  life, 
but  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  examined  by  a  physician, 
who  warned  him  that  unless  he  had  immediate  and  pro- 
longed rest  he  could  not  live  two  months.  He  said  there 
was  another  payment  due  for  his  brother's  forgery,  and  when 
that  was  made  he  would  rest  as  long  as  they  liked.  "  It  will 
be  in  my  grave,  though,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  the  doctor's 
right.  Something's  wrong  here  about  my  heart.  It  flutters 
and  troubles  me." 

Mrs.  F.~ Poor  heart!  O  God,  I  loved  that  man!  If 
you  guessed  it  before,  triumph  in  hearing  me  confess  it  now. 

Kings,  [kneeling  by  her  side] — Hush,  Mary;  control  your- 
self.    It  is  all  over  now,  and  he  is  at  peace  at  last. 

Mrs.  F. — Do  you  know  about  his  brother's  forgery  ?  Tell 
me  what  you  know.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  against  him  and  how 
could  I  defend  him?  But  I  always  believed  in  him;  I  know 
he  was  loyal  and  honorable. 

Kings. — Grafton  had  an  elder  brother  named  Edward,  a 
rake  and  something  of  a  sneak,  who  got  his  affairs,  pecuniary 
and  amatory,  into  such  bad  shape  that  he  levanted  one  fine 
day,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  his  family,  and  was  not  heard  of 
for  years.  Our  Grafton,  Hilary,  went  through  West  Point 
and  in  time  was  ordered  out  here,  and  waltzed  and  walked 
on  the  sands  with  you,  and  studied,  and  schemed,  and  got  a 
reputation  for  being  fitful  and  cold.  One  day  a  tenement 
house  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city  falls  in,  and  the  papers 
overflow  with  accounts  of  the  heroism  of  a  man,  who,  with 
heavy  beams  across  his  legs,  a  cook-stove  on  his  chest,  and 
a  stationary  wash-tub  on  his  head  for  all  I  know,  gives  direc- 
tions to  the  assistants  where  to  find  sufferers  whose  necessity 
is  greater  than  his,  and  how  to  restore  to  consciousness  vari- 
ous women  and  children,  and  finally  faints  from  excess  of 
^ain.  This  martyred  creature's  name  is  Edward  Grafton, 
the  deserving  brother  of  Lieutenant  Hilary  Grafton  of  the 
army,  now  stationed  here.     This   was  a  chance  for  society, 

i  ways  the  defender  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.     The 


stupid  women  Hilary  had  ignored,  the  fops  he  had  sup- 
planted, the  mischief-makers  and  scandal-mongers  at  large, 
drew  their  faces  down  and  wondered  why  Lieutenant  Graf- 
ton, the  swell,  the  prosperous,  had  permitted  his  angelic 
brother — they  immediately  adorned  Edward  with  all  the 
virtues,  gratuitously — to  remain  in  the  ignominious  position 
of  book-keeper  in  so  humble  an  establishment,  for  it  appeared 
that  Edward  was  factotum  of  the  collapsed  tenement.  The 
next  time  the  story  came  round  it  had  been  settled  to  every- 
body's satisfaction  that  Edward  Grafton's  unremitting  exer- 
tions had  put  his  young  brother  through  West  Point,  and 
maintained  him  in  luxurious  ease  in  good  society  for  the 
family  credit.  Men  cut  Hilary;  he  was  shunned,  and  hounded, 
and  traduced.  He  resigned  from  the  army,  and,  before  he 
could  leave  the  city,  it  comes  to  his  knowledge  that  the  great 
and  good  Edward  had  forged  his  name,  and  had  departed 
to  Central  America.  Hilary  honored  the  draft,  gave  all  he 
had,  borrowed  the  rest,  and  set  to  work  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
You  may  be  glad  that  you  did  not  see  him  in  those  days ;  he 
was  terribly  altered.  His  was  not  work — it  was  slavery;  and 
the  hopelessness  of  his  life  when  the  task  was  accomplished 
killed  him  even  sooner  than  the  physician's  prophecy. 

Mrs.  F. — I  wonder  if  I  could  have  helped  him,  if  it  would 

have  been  different  or  better  if But   I  am  forgetting 

that  it*  was  by  his  advice  that  I  married.  [Kingsley  re- 
gards her  curiously.  She  gets  angry,  springs  from  her  chair, 
and  walks  about  the  room.]  You  call  me  heartless,  when  you 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances.  You  are  presumptuous 
and  cruel. 

Kings,  [laughing] — You  are  utterly  absurd.  [She  re- 
members that  he  has  really  said  nothing,  becomes  calm,  and 
seats  herself  again."] 

Mrs.  F. — Let  me  tell  you  about  him.  If  he  had  lived,  I 
never  would  have  told  a  living  soul ;  but  to-night  I  long  to 
talk  about  him  and  old  times  to  some  one  who  knew  him. 
Don't  look  as  if  you  were  judging  me  !  I  have  been  so 
wretched. 

Kings. — I  am  far  too  much  in  need  of  charity  for  my  own 
shortcomings  to  venture  to  judge  any  one,  and  least  of  all 
you. 

Mrs.  F. — No  one  knows  better  than  you  the  home  I  had 
when  our  love  for  each  other  was  all  the  wealth  we  could 
muster.  My  refined,  sensitive  father,  without  power  even  to 
conceive  the  first  principles  of  the  vulgar  trickery  that  con- 
stitutes the  "smartness"  of  successful  men;  my  mother, 
patient  and  hopeful,  striving  to  console  my  father  in  his  fail- 
ures, and  to  prevent  the  seamy  side  of  life  from  warping  all 
my  youth  to  me ;  my  brother,  a  dear,  good  boy,  and  the 
kindest  fellow  in  the  world — that  was  our  family  circle. 

Kings. — And  you  ? 

Mrs.  F. — Life  seethed  in  me.  From  the  time  I  can  re- 
member I  craved  luxury,  experience,  and  power,  with  a  hun- 
ger that  consumed  me.  Not  with  the  silly  discontent  of  the 
commonplace  girls  who  look  to  their  parents  and  say  :  "  Hav- 
ing brought  me  here,  why  do  you  not  make  the  world  endur- 
able.to  me?" — but  with  a  determination  that  hardened  in  my 
little  brain  like  a  steel  bar,  to  conquer,  in  some  fashion, 
wealth,  ease,  and  endless*pleasure  for  us  all.  I  didn't  know 
then  what  a  woman's  weapons  at  such  warfare  are.  I  fancied 
myself  working,  and  hoarding  a  salary.  My  mother  kept  up 
her  relations  with  the  ball-giving  faction  for  my  sake,  that  I 
might  have  my  share  of  dancing,  like  other  girls ;  and 
heaven  bless  her  for  her  courage  ! — for  it  is  easier  for  such  a 
woman  to  walk  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  than  to  confront 
the  insolence  of  purse-proud  plutocrats.  But  I  have  avenged 
her.  At  least,  she  did  not  work  in  vain.  I  was  invited  to 
the  jams,  and  went  with  my  brother.  Everybody  asked  who 
I  was,  and,  being  told,  concluded  they  did  not  care  to  know 
me.  I  came  to  the  world  full  of  hope,  and  good  faith,  and 
charity,  with  my  small  sensitivenesses,  and  enthusiasms,  and 
vanities  quivering  and  expectant,  like  all  young  things;  and 
the  world  twisted  a  little  sneer,  a  little  shrug,  a  look  askance 
into  each  poor  little  sensibility,  and  jerked  it  out  by  the  root, 
and  watched  the  subject  writhe,  then  laughed,  and  turned 
away.  The  subject  has  grown  very  callous,  but  she  can 
count  her  scars.  And  yet  I  think  they  have  not  hurt  my 
nature. 

Kings. — What  have  you  preserved  ? 

Mrs.  F. — Ah, you  may  sneer;  but,  indeed,  when  I  examine 
myself  most  rigidly,  I  feel  that  I  pity  heartily  the  vulgarity 
and  limited  horizon  of  my  old  tormentors;  and  I  know  that 
if  I  could  keep  them  out  of  God's  holy  heaven  I  would  not 
use  the  power — I'd  help  them  in.  I'd  feel  pleasure,  and  not 
of  the  mean  sort,  to  nurse  them  if  they  were  sick^to  feed 
them  if  they  were  hungry.  But  every  social  pin-prick,  every 
petty  humiliation  that  is  in  my  power  to  inflict  or  expose 
them  to,  I  never  spare  ;  I  never  will  spare  while  I  live.  Oh, 
the  prestige  I  have  blasted,  the  invitations  I  have  smiled  into 
slights,  the  mortifying  awkwardnesses  I  have  presided  over 
with  a  bland  word  to  drive  in  the  sting  !  What  balm  those 
achievements  would  have  been  to  the  girl  who  stood  gazing 
into  the  glass  at  home  after  a  ball,  while  every  heart-beat 
blinded  her  eyes  with  furious  tears  ! — and  even  her  defeat 
did  not  change  for  her  the  knowledge  that  she  had  been  at 
least  as  kindly  treated  by  nature  as  those  who  distanced  her 
in  the  race  ;  so  she  learned  that  the  golden  calf  is  the  lord  of 
the  world.  Out  of  the  empyrean  of  the  sons  of  God — I  mean 
the  drove  of  dancing  men  at  balls— leaned  one  fine  day 
Lieutenant  Hilary  Grafton,  and  I  found  favor  in  his  sight  ; 
and  once  in  a  moment  of  panting  excitement,  a  furious  waltz 
just  over,  I  stood  in  a  strong  draught,  screening  him  from 
any  danger  of  a  chill.  I  confided  to  him  my  wild  ambition 
to  crush  the  people  who  had  slighted  me,  and  to  rule  su- 
preme where  I  was  then  unknown.  The  cold  light  I  grew 
to  know  so  well  flamed  up  in  his  eyes,  and  he  told  me — I  did 
not  know  how  truly  then — that  he  recognized  in  me  an  ally. 
We  became  the  greatest  and  most  intimate  of  friends.  We 
called  ourselves — it  seems  too  foolish  to  believe  it  to-day — 
"brother"  and  "sister."  He  wished  me  to  make  a  rich  and 
powerful  marriage.  I  wished  his  Washington  combinations 
to  prosper.  Meantime,  all  our  every-day  interests  were  in 
common.  He  was  my  all-the-world  ;  but  we  were  always 
matter-of-fact — rather  ironical  in  our  strictures  on  tender- 
ness. He  had  a  formula— :"  best  and  holiest  feelings  of  our 
nature" — which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  use. 

Kings. — I  have  had  that  pleasure.  His  irony  was  the 
shield  of  a  big,  tender  heart,  all  the  same. 

A/'S.F. — Didn't  1  learn  that  to  my  cost?  The  hour  came 
when  my  husband  dawned  on  my  horizon.    He  was  a  catch; 


everybody  pursued,  and  dined,  and  flattered  him.  He 
chose  ?nej  it  was  his  whim,  his  pleasure.  To  me,  who  . 
could  give  him  no  dinners.  Mr.  Fletcher  threw  the  matri- 
monial rope  to  fish  me,  wretched,  from  the  unplumbed  seas 
of  poverty,  and  set  me — captain's  captain — at  the  helm  of 
his  triumphant  establishment.  I  should  have  fallen  at  his 
feet  chanting  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and,  instead,  I  froze, 
and  asked  him  for  time  to  reflect.  He  was  kind  then,  as 
always.  He  told  me  he  wished  me  to  reflect ;  that  he  knew 
that  meant  a  girl's  serious  discussion  of  what  was  best  with 
my  mother  ;  and  more  about  my  mother  being  my  nearest 
friend  and  guardian  angel;  but,  oh!  I  saw  only  Hilary 
Grafton's  great,  luminous  blue  eyes ;  it  was  with  him  I  meant 
to  consult.  My  ambition  was  fulfilled  first.  He  was  not  ] 
ready  to  go  to  Washington  yet ;  but  when  I  thought  of  tell- 
ing him,  I  felt  all  my  ambition  oozing  out  at  the  palms  of  my 
hands ;  and  that  the  old  tame,  poverty-stricken  existence 
with  him  was  better  than  luxury  with  anybody  else.  Then 
I  fancied  I  saw  a  peculiar  smile  of  his  as  he  divined  my  weak 
sentimentality — a  smile  that  always  cut  me  like  a  whip-lash, 
and  I  was  strong  once  more.  I  told  him  my  tale  during  one 
of  our  walks  on  the  sands  that  you  spoke  of.  He  was  very 
white  and  quiet.  He  bowed  his  head  gravely  when  I  fin- 
ished, and  said  we  never  expected  my  good  fortune  would 
come  soon.  I  felt  as  one  does  in  earthquake  weather — as 
if  there  were  calamity  in  the  air.  He  was  so  self-contained, 
while  I  could  see  that  his  nails  were  driven  into  his  palms, 
as  they  always  were  when  he  was  mustering  his  courage  or 
controlling  himself ;  and  when  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  I 
said,  in  a  weak,  little  voice  :  "  Shall  I  marry  Mr.  Fletcher  ?  " 
He  stopped  walking,  and  turned  slowly  toward  me.  You 
may  laugh,  if  you  like,  and  talk  about  modern  dress,  but  he 
looked  like  a  god.  Jove  smiles  through  the  shadow  on  Io 
so  in  Correggio's  pictures.  His  face  was  perfectly  transfig- 
ured with  exalted  passion,  approval,  triumph  ;  then  the  light 
died  out  of  his  eyes  ;  he  turned  away  and  walked  on,  and 
said,  quietly  :  "Of  course."  I  didn't  dare  to  speak.  I  felt 
dazzled,  as  if  I  had  been  staring  at  the  sun,  and  at  last  he 
went  on  :  "I  am  in  trouble  up  to  my  eyes.  You  will  hear 
about  it  soon  enough,  and  I  know  that  you  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  to  blame.  You  have  been  a  good  'sister'  to 
me.  I  thank  you  very  much."  Then  he  muttered  some- 
thing about  "striking  pang  from  pang  as  note  is  struck  from 
note."  You  know  how  he  was  always  murmuring  poetry; 
and  he  said  good-bye  to  me  in  his  usual  friendly  way,  and 
except  for  a  sort  of  stirring  under  his  eyes  that  was  a  sign  of 
trouble  in  him,  I  should  hardly  have  felt  what  it  cost  him  to 
decide  my  future  for  me;  for  he  knew  that  I  put  it  in  his 
hands  when  I  asked  him  that  question.  As  it  was,  I  had  the 
selfish  pleasure  of  knowing  that  he  suffered  in  letting  me  go, 
and  was  saved  the  humiliation  of  thinking  that  I  had  made 
proffer  of  the  province  of  my  wayward  will  to  a  prince  who 
cared  nothing  for  the  submission.  So  that  is  the  history  of 
my  intimacy  with  Hilary  Grafton.  Do  you  see  how  I  could 
have  acted  differently  ? 

Kings,  [smiling  bitterly] — No  ;  but,  by  heavens,  I  don't 
wonder  he  died  !  [There  is  a  long  silence,  during  which 
Kingsley  sits  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  lost  in  thought. 
Mrs.  Fletcher  slowly  pulls  a  deep  red  camaiio?i  apart.] 

Mrs.  F. — John,  sing  for  me.  Sing  me  Wolfram's  song  in 
the  hall,  in  "  Tannhaiiser."  The  score  lies  there  on  the  books, 
in  the  circular  case.  [He  gels  up  without  speaking,  goes  to 
the  fiiano,  a?id  si?igs.~] 

Mrs.  F. — That  means  all  good  and  holy  things  to  me.  The 
last  two  lines  remind  me  of  one  midnight,  when  I  was  lean- 
ing over  the  ship's  side,  watching  the  moon  set.  It  was  a 
faultless  night,  and  I  was,  mercifully,  alone.  The  moon  was 
a  great  globe  of  "  honey-colored  fire,"  and  she  was  going 
down  among  black  clouds  that  looked  like  a  grove  of  trees. 
There  was  a  kind  of  regularity  about  them  that  made  me 
think  of  an  orchard  ;  and  though  I  knew  perfectly  well  that 
we  were  far  from  any  land,  still  that  was  a  charmed  country 
to  me,  the  place  where  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  only 
reach  it — my  San'Borondon.  It  was  Hilary's  word  for  an 
impossible  paradise.  He  said  it  was  the  so-called  eighth 
island  of  the  Canary  Archipelago — only  a  cloud-picture, 
made  by  conflicting  ocean  currents  ;  but  real  to  the  Portu- 
guese, who  insist  on  its  existence,  saying  that  a  devil  keeps 
people  from  landing  on  it,  though  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
island  in  the  world.  Has  Hilary  found  his,  I  wonder? 
[She  hears  her  husbands  e?itrance,  though  Mr.  Kingsley 
does  not.  With  the  greatest  vivacity :]  You  horrid  boy, 
you  never  remember  anything  !  I  told  you  I  worship  the 
very  pans  white  caramels  are  made  in,  and  you  have  forgot 

ten  me  and  my  tastes,  and [While  Kingsley  is  won 

deringif  she  has  suddenly  lost  he?' mind,  Zach.  FLETCHE] 
enters.     Mrs.  F.  flies  to  meet  him.] 

Zach. — Did  I  hear  something  about  caramels?  #Iow  an 
these?  [He  produces  a  blue-and-gold  paper  box.  MRS.  F. 
falls  into  an  ecstasy.] 

Mrs.  F. — You  are  altogether  angelic.  Here,  John,  have 
some  candy.     I  forgive  you. 

Kings,  [uncivilly.] — Thanks.     I've  been  smoking. 

Zach. — Now,  aren't  you  going  to  give  me  a  song  before  I 
go  to  bed  ?  I  declare,  those  fellows  have  bored  me  to  death 
this  evening. 

Mrs.  F.  [incautiously] — Anything  you  like. 

Zach. — Well,  then,  sing  me  "  Sweeter  than  Marmalade." 
That's  what  I  call  a  good  song — bright,  and  with  a  jolly  cho- 
rus. Go,  join  in  the  chorus,  Jack.  [The  cousins*  faces  length- 
en perceptibly.  Mr.  Fletcher  remains  impervious.  They 
sing,  without  enthusiasm,  how  the  lady  celebrated  is  "  ail 
jam'"  and  other  pleasing  attributes,  ad  nauseam.  MR. 
Fletcher  applauds  to  the  echo.  He  comes  a?id  lays  his 
hand  gently  on  his  wife^s  shoulder.] 

Zach. — Isn't  she  a  good  girl,  Kingsley,  to  sing  me  a  song 
like  that,  when  she  only  cares  for  high  art  wails  with  her 
serious  friends?  Why  is  high  art  so  grumpy,  pet?  [Shi 
bestows  upon  him  "the  lightning  of  the  angelic  smile."] 

Kings. — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  run  away  just  as  you 
come  in,  Mr.  Fletcher,  but  I  am  a  slave,  and  must  sleep  at 
night  to  work  by  day.     Good-night,  Mary  ;  good-night,  sir. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher. — Good-night. 

Kings,  [to  himself  on  the  front  steps:] — She  can  not  keep 
the  moth  and  rust  of  such  a  wretched  life  from  eating  into 
her  soul.     Better  for  her  if  she  were  taking  in  washing  and 

Hilary  Grafton's  wife,  to-day,  than [He  ?va?ks  over  the 

horse-block  and  falls  perfectly  prost*  ate.    Exit  with  maledic- 
lions.'] 
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TALES    FOR    THE    TODDLERS. 
By  Joseph  Medill,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Humorist. 

Little  Lucy's  big  brother  Charles  promised  to  buy 
her  some  ice  cream  every  Saturday  if  she  would  keep 
her  Hair  nicely  brushed  during  the  week.  One  day 
Lucy  and  her  brother  were  going  to  the  place  where 
the  ice  cream  was  kept.  Lucy  was  trotting  along, 
holding  Charles's  hand.  She  heard  a  strange  Noise 
in  the  street  near  them.  Looking,  she  saw  two  boys 
with  a  little  ecru  Dog.  One  boy  had  tied  a  string  to 
the  poor  little  Dog's  Tail,  and  on  the  other  end  of  the 
string  was  a  deserted  oyster-can. 

"O  brother!"  said  Lucy,  "see  what  the  wicked 
boys  are  doing." 

And  then  tears  filled  her  eyes,  because  she  felt 
sorry  for  the  Dog. 

Then  Charles  asked  the  boy  to  let  the  Dog  go. 
They  would  not  do  this,  but  said  they  would  sell  him 
the  Dog  for  twenty-five  cents. 

' '  If  we  buy  the  Dog,  Lucy,  you  can  have  no  ice 
cream,  for  I  have  only  twenty-five  cents  in  my  pock- 
et," said  Charles. 

Then  Lucy  was  very  sad,  for  she  loved  ice  cream 
dearly,  but  still  she  knew  it  was  her  duty  to  prevent 
the  Dog  from  suffering. 

So,  for  a  moment  she  was  silent,  and  then  looking 
up  to  her  brother  she  said,  in  her  pretty  way  :  "  You 
kick  in  the  ribs  of  the  boys,  dear  brother,  and  I  will 
hustle  the  Pup  up  the  alley." 

And  so  Lucy  had  her  ice  cream,  after  alL 


After  Lucy  returned  from  Boarding-school,  and 
began  Laying  Pipe  to  secure  a  Young  Man,  she 
coaxed  her  Papa  to  let  her  take  lessons  from  a  Sing- 
ing Master,  and  pretty  soon  she  could  vocalize  quite 
well,  and  loved  dearly  to  sit  in  the  Parlor  and  Turn 
Herself  Loose  at  the  Piano.  Lucy  was  very  partial 
to  sentimental  songs,  and  seemed  to  be  a  Little 
Gone  on  those  that  had  rather  sappy  titles,  and  the 
words  to  which  did  not  mean  anything  in  particular. 
She  would  hustle  around  the  Music  Standfor  a  while, 
and  then  come  to  the  surface  with  alot  of  such  Truck 
as  "Angel  Voices  Now  Are  Calling,"  "Darling, 
Kiss  My  Eyelids  Down,"  "  When  the  Brown  is  On 
the  Heather,"  and  so  forth.  To  hear  Lucy  singing 
"  Tread  Lightly,  for  Mother  is  Sleeping,"  while  her 
Mamma  was  out  in  the  Yard,  with  her  mouth  full  of 
Clothes-pins,  was  worth  quite  a  journey.  But  Lucy 
never  seemed  to  think  of  the  Incongruity  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. She  would  Wrestle  with  the  Piano  every 
day,  while  both  her  Parents  were  working  hard,  and 
never  think  that  Idleness  is  the  Mother  ot  Matinees, 
and  that  the  Singing  Girl  Gathers  No  Boss.  One 
beautiful  summer  evening  she  was  Having  Her  Hoot 
as  usual,  and  had  got  far  enough  into  the  pile  of  music 
so  that  she  was  singing  Sentimental  songs.  Finally 
she  started  in  on  one  that  begins  :  "  I  Am  Sitting  in 
the  Glen,"  when  suddenly  her  Papa,  who  had  been 
trying  to  read  the  Paper,  turned  to  his  Wife  and  said : 
"  How  much  do  vou  think  it  would  cost,  mother,  to 
move  a  fair-sized  glen  about  nine  miles,  and  fix  things 
so  that  it  couldn't  come  back?"  Then  Lucy  began 
to  cry,  and  said  that  her  Papa  was  a  Brute. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 
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One  day  when  little  Charles,  the  good  boy  of 
whom  I  have  before  told  you,  was  on  his  way  to 
School,  he  passed  by  a  large  Orchard  in  which  there 
were  a  great  many  kinds  of  Fruit,  and  as  the  sun- 
shine came  streaming  through  the  branches  of  the 
Trees,  and  tell  upon  the  rosy-cheeked  Apples,  the 
sweet,  mellow  Peaches,  and  the  red  Cherries,  Charles 
thought  they  looked  very  Beautiful,  indeed,  and  would 
Go  Down  Nicely  with  the  Lunch  which  his  kind 
Mother  had  wrapped  up  in  a  white  napkin  for  him, 
and  placed  in  the  little  Basket  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

Some  of  the  Fruit  hung  very  near  the  Fence,  and 
as  Charles  looked  at  it  Wistfully  he  said  to  himself : 
"  How  easily  I  could  climb  over  there  and  Pluck 
several  of  the  Apples  and  Pears  without  being  discov- 
ered, for  there  is  no  one  in  the  Orchard  now.  But 
that  would  be  Wrong,  and  if  I  did  it  I  should  always 
be  Sorry,  and  suffer  dreadfully  from  the  Pangs  of 
Conscience." 

So  he  stood  there  a  little  longer,  as  the  little  Birds 
in  the  trees  were  singing  their  Merriest  Lays.    . 

Many  times  Charles  looked  up  at  the  Fruit,  and 
thought  how  easy  it  would  be  to  take  it,  but  every 
time  he  did  this,  the  Small  Voice  would  say  :  "That 
would  be  wrong,  Charles,"  and  he  would  resolve  not 
to  make  any  such  Break- 
But  pretty  soon  a  Bright  Thought  struck  him,  and 
his  pure  young  face  lighted  up  with  a  Sunny  Smile. 
"  I  will  go  to  the  Owner  of  the  Orchard,"  he  said, 
"  who  lives  in  yonder  House,  and  tell  him  how  I  con- 
quered Temptation.  Then  he  will  give  me  all  the 
Fruit  I  want,  because  that  is  the  way  Sturdy  Farmers 
always  do  in  the  little  books  I  get  at  Sunday-School. ' 

So  he  went  boldly  up  to  the  faim-house,  but  just 
as  he  entered  the  Gate  a  fierce  Dog  grabbed  him  by 
the  seat  of  his  Panties  and  Wiped  the  Ground  with 
him  for  a  few  moments.  The  nice  Lunch  that  his 
mother  had  put  up  for  him  was  Distributed  all  over 
the  Yard,  and  his  new  jacket  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
Out  With  the  Boys.  When  the  Farmer  heard  the 
Noise  he  came  running  out  of  the  House  and  called 
off  the  Dog. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  Little  Man?  "  he  said  to 
Charles. 

So  Charles  told  him  he  had  been  tempted  to  take 
the  Fruit,  but  would  not  do  so  because  it  was  Wrong. 
And  then  he  asked  the  man  for  some  Fruit. 

The  Farmer  looked  at  him  for  a  Moment,  and  then 
he  said  : 

"  I  have  two  more  Dogs,  both  larger  than  the  one 
you  Tackled,  and  unless  you  are  out  of  here  in  Three 
Jerks  of  a  Lamb's  Tail,  they  will  be  Lunching,  and 
you  will  be  Quite  Conspicuous  in  the  bill  of  fare." 

So  Charles  ran  quickly  away,  not  even  stopping  to 
gethis  Basket.  A  little  way  down  the  Road  he  over- 
took Thomas  Tough,  who  was  eating  a  Delicious 
Peach. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  Peach,  Thomas?"  asked 
Charles, 

"Over  in  that  Orchard,"  replied  Thomas.  "I 
waited  until  the  Old  Crank  who  owns  the  place  had 
gone  to  Breakfast,  and  then  appointed  myself  Re- 
ceiver of  the  Orchard." 

"  You  are  a  very  wicked  Boy,"  says  Charles. 
"Yes,"  replied  Thomas,  "I  am  a  trifle  wicked, 
but  I  keep  Getting  to  the  Front  all  the  time,  and  my 
clothes  don't  seem  quite  so  much  Disarranged  as 
yours.  You  will  also  notice  that  my  lunch  Basket  is 
with  me,  and  that  my  piece  of  Pie  for  the  Noonday 
Meal  is  not  lying  in  Farmer  Brown's  Garden." 

When  Charles  went  home  that  evening,  he  told  his 

Papa  what  he  had  done,      "  You  know.  Papa,"  he 

said,  "  that  I  would  sooner  be  right  than  President." 

"  Yes."  replied  his  Papa,  "  but  I  am  not  seriously 

alarmed  about  your  being  President,  either." 
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For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
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called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYLI  M,  where  the  in- 
sane of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  be  opened  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1882,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Propriet  -  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacih: 
Stoduon,  Cal.  ASA  CLARK 

References— Dr.  T>.  C.  Lane,  San  Tim 

Dr.  a.  A.  sbunifir,  t>to 

Sup't  State  In_: 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


In  order  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  melodrama,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  approach  the  performance  of  it  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind.  One  should  always  seek  one's 
entertainment  with  the  correct  bias.  When  a  man 
makes  up  his  mind  to  go  to  church  (as  men  some- 
times do  even  yet,  if  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
have  not  too  powerful  a  clutch  upon  them)  he  put  his 
mutilated  coin  for  the  plate  in  his  pocket,  works  him- 
self up  to  a  sufficiently  gloomy  view  of  the  hereafter, 
and  sidles  into  his  pew  in  a  devotional  frame  of  mind. 
When  he  goes  to  see  the  ballet  he  puts  his  opera-glass 
in  his  pocket,  glides  comfortably  into  his  seat  in  the 
orchestra,  and  briefly  resumes  his  anatomical  studies 
upon  the  kindergarten  system.  When  he  goes  to 
the  circus  he  puts  nothing  in  his  pocket,  reduces  his 
intellect  to  its  pulpiest  condition,  and  has  a  brief 
period  of  flaccid  enjoyment.  But  when  he  goes  to  see 
the  melodrama  he  should  approach  it  with  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  and  his  emotions  violently  inflamed 
and  quickly  responsive.  For  is  there  not  always  a 
fair  and  virtuous  young  woman  in  a  peck  of  trouble 
through  no  fault  of  her  own,  and  a  well-intentioned 
young  hero  who  is  never  able  to  do  anything  to  help 
her  out  till  just  before  the  fall  of  the  last  curtain,  and 
a  delicious  villain  so  full  of  schemes,  and  plots,  and 
counterplots,  that  it  makes  one  dizzy  to  follow  the 
tortuous  course  of  his  depravity?  All  of  these  you 
will  find  in  "  The  While  Slave."  The  gentle  perse- 
cuted heroine  is  own  dramatic  sister  to  Zoe  in  the 
"Octoroon,"  and  Anna  in  "The  Danicheffs."  A 
bond-maiden  reared  as  gently  as  a  lady,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  pressure  of  her  shackles  till  the  plot  of 
the  play  begins  to  ferment.  In  the  person  of  Miss 
Georgie  Cayvan  she  is  a  very  charming  young  woman. 
Miss  Cayvan  has  a  graceful  young  figure,  a  rich, 
sweet  voice,  and  a  pair  of  dark,  earnest  eyes,  with 
that  excessive  width  between  them  which  is  said  by 
many  to  denote  the  artistic  temperament.  She  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  immediately  placing  herself  en 
rapport  with  an  audience,  a  faculty  which  will  do 
more  for  her  in  her  career  than  shining  talent,  per- 
haps. She  is  not  heavily  taxed  in  "The  White 
Slave,"  which  really  plays  itself,  it  being  a  grouping 
of  incident  rather  than  a  study  of  character,  but  such 
as  falls  to  her  share  is  well  done  ;  notably,  perhaps,  in 
her  interview  with  that  deliciously  wicked  villain  in 
white  duck  at  Osceola.  By  the  way,  what  a  curious 
effect  the  bills  have  when,  in  quoting  from  the  scene, 
they  run : 

"Rags  are  royal  raiment  when  worn  for  virtue's  sake." 
J.  Thompson. 

The  scenic  artist  must  have  been  unspeakably 
amazed  to  find  himself  accredited  with  this  bit  of 
declamatory  virtue  when  he  sought  praise  for  nothing 
more  than  a  rather  well-set  scene,  which  was  particu- 
larly good  in  the  background.  Its  vivid  sunset  effect 
was  duly  appreciated,  too,  but  a  wobbling  plank  in 
the  foreground  distracted  the  attention  of  the  in- 
artistic and  the  heedless,  who  saw  an  impending 
catastrophe  in  every  kick  of  the  insecure  plank.  This 
all  the  more  as  the  hero  is  likely  at  any  moment 
throughout  the  play  to  dash  from  his  ambush  in  the 
wings,  execute  a  most  remarkable  bit  of  pedestrian- 
ism  down  the  length  of  the  stage,  and  fold  the  hero- 
ine in  his  arms,  with  a  loud  and  apparendy  irrele- 
vant cry  of  "  Lisar  1  Lisar  !  "  Some  one.  describing 
the  sectional  differences  of  manner  and  speech,  once 
said  that  you  could  always  tell  a  New  Yorker  by  his 
"  rawr  oysters."  Years  of  training  would  not  make 
him  take  his  oysters  without  a  final  r  in  the  raw. 
Mr.  Levick  must  be  the  traditional  New  Yorker,  for 
he  will  not  have  Lisa  without  an  r.  For  the  rest,  he 
has  a  handsome  stage  presence,  a  good  voice,  and  a 
melodramatic  impetuosity.  In  fact,  every  time  that 
he  achieves  one  of  his  remarkable  entrances  there  is 
a  general  dodging  down  the  middle  row  of  the  or- 
chestra, for  he  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  going  to 
be  stopped  by  a  few  paltry  footlights. 

But  if  there  be  any  one  character  which  is  ih&point 
aVappuiaX  "The  Whiteslave"  it  is  the  villain,  the 
new  McCloskey.  Wessels,  once  the  Ivan  Ogareff  of 
"  Michael  Strogoff,"  having  been  inducted  into  Tar- 
taric splendor,  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  cora- 
monplaceness  of  the  plain  American  toilette  in  the 
plain  American  melodrama.  So  he  wears  a  long 
sweep  of  tangled  locks,  and  a  Billy  Buffalo  hat,  and  a 
very  low-necked  collar.  And  his  brows  are  blackened 
a  preternatural  black,  and  his  cheeks  are  reddened  a 
preternatural  red,  and  his  tailor  has  clothed  him  in 
preternatural  white.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  es- 
tablished costume  of  the  Southern  planters,  but  I 
should  fancy  that  a  dazzling  vision  like  this  prancing 
about  the  cotton-fields  would  have  made  them  open 
their  honest  eyes  with  amaze.  Upon  the  stage,  how- 
ever, he  is  a  delicious  article  of  ten-cent  villainy,  and 
his  brilliant  plumage  does  not  really  seem  amiss 
among  theswiftsucceedingsensationsof  "The White 
Slave  " — the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  close  upon 
the  death  of  Judge  Hardin,  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
Lisa ,  the  wreck  of  the  Belle  Creole,  the  murder  of  the 
Creole  mistress,  etc. 

The  Creole  mistress  is  but  a  minor  character,  yet  a 
feature  of  the  life  of  the  times.     Miss  Louise  Sylves- 
ter ,  who  always  had  a  clever  knack  at  small  character 
V'.j  like  this,  infuses  her  with  lile  and  interest,  but 
,    uld  have  been  just  as  well  to  have  finished  this 
:  \\  in  one  act,  and  when  the  amiable  Mr.   I.acy 
-  Vif-r,  to   have  concluded   the  octoroon   girl's 
•f  career  before  the  footlights.     The  Camille-like 
1  bet  d^ath  id  the  kui  act  is  an  unnecessary  ' 


piece  of  tediousness  in  the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  gen- 
eral action.  However,  as  the  play  is  interspersed 
with  almost  everything  but  humor,  death-scenes 
here  and  there  are  part  of  the  filling. 

Taking  ' '  The  White  Slave  "  for  what  it  is,  a  spec- 
tacular melodrama,  it  is  unquestionably  a  success. 
It  is  not  written  upon  the  same  plane  of  literature  as 
the  other  plays  of  the  author,  and  has  none  of  the 
warm  human  interest  that  made  "Van"  a  pretty 
play  and  "My  Partner"  a  new  idyl  of  friendship. 
It  is  a  fair  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  the  South 
in  the  old  times,  framed  in  a  singularly  improbable 
plot ;  for,  although  one  shudders  even  now  to  think 
of  what  men  did  with  their  black  progeny  in  those 
times,  it  wou'd  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  man  in 
the  South  willing  to  stain  a  white  child's  brow  with 
the  curse  of  black  blood.  Both  the  law  and  the  sym- 
pathies drew  the  lines  of  caste  too  terribly  to  make 
such  a  story  probable. 

But  every  appeal  to  the  audience  is  answered,  and, 
when  there  is  a  storm  in  the  gallery,  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  flutter  in  the  dress  circle.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  dress  circle  is  more  willing 
to  view  melodrama  than  it  professes  itself  to  be,  and 
is  more  stirred  by  its  startling  situations  than  it  cares 
to  acknowledge,  for  we  are  all  made  of  one  clay, 
whether  we  sit  in  the  high  places  or  the  low.  The 
difference  is  a  mere  matter  of  decoration,  physical 
and  metaphysical. 

The  comedy  of  "The  White  Slave"  is  entrusted 
chiefly  to  the  negroes.  They  have  procured  a  band 
of  the  real  article,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
negro  is  never  comic  when  it  is  expected  of  him. 
Charley  Reed's  eyes snappingthrough the burntcork, 
or  Billy  Emerson's  head  built  out  like  a  New  Orleans 
levee  darkey's,  is  more  mirth-provoking  than  a  band 
of  the  genuines  doing  their  best  to  beamusing.  And, 
since  they  are  genuine,  why  do  they  sing  ever  the 
hybrid  Christy  melodies  when  they  might  preserve 
the  strange  characteristic  music  of  the  levees,  the 
cornfields,  and  the  camp-meetings,  a  music  which  is 
passing  away  with  this  people? — for  how  often  does 
one  see  any  more  in  their  race-stained  faces  the  un- 
mixed blood  of  the  African?  Through  how  many 
successive  seasons  of  ' '  Uncle  Tom  "  and  ' '  The  Octo- 
roon" have  we  all  heard  the  "  Old  Kentucky  Home." 
a  spurious  article,  however  sweet  it  be.  Let  any  one 
strike  up  a  real  negro  melody,  and  in  a  moment  every 
one  in  the  house  keeps  time  to  it.  That  curious  non- 
descript at  the  minstrels,  Conchita,  is  simply  insuffera- 
ble till  she  begins  her  negro  music,  and  how  many 
encores  does  Billy  Emerson  always  get  for  "  Weep, 
Little  Children.  Weep." 

There  is  a  refrain  of  sadness  in  every  note  of  it,  as 
there  must  be  in  everything  in  this  world  to  make  it 
appeal  to  the  heart.  And  in  every  song  that  the  real 
negro  ever  sang  there  is  a  longing  for  peace  and  rest 
in  the  "  happy  land  of  Canaan."  One  of  the  old 
songs  which  they  used  to  sing  at  their  funerals,  when 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  race  to  bury  their  dead  at 
night,  runs  thus : 

"  I  walk  in  de  graveyard ;  I  walk  troo  de  graveyard 

To  lay  dis  body  down. 
I  lay  in  de  grave,  and  I  stretch  out  my  arms 

When  I  lay  dis  body  down. 
I  go  to  de  judgment  in  the  evenin'ob  de  day, 

When  I  lay  dis  body  down ; 
And  my  soul  and  your  soul  will  meet  dat  day. 

When  we  lay  dis  body  down." 

Some  one  of  vivid  imagination  said  once  that  when 
he  heard  this  sung  at  a  midnight  funeral  with  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  negro  voice,  the  line  :  "  I  lay 
in  de  grave,  and  I  stretch  out  my  arms,"  seemed  to 
him  one  of  the  most  plaintive  longings  for  peace  and 
rest  ever  uttered  since  man  first  lived  and  suffered. 
Barbaric  madrigals  are  all  sad.  being  sung  much  in 
the  minor  key  ;  but  negro  music  has  suffered  much 
from  miscegenation,  and  we  shall  probably  never 
hear  it  again  in  its  native  peculiarity.  Even  aside 
from  the  music,  the  straight-haired  negro  has  come 
in  on  the  minstrel  stage,  and  people  laugh  absurdly 
over  a  simple  tuft  of  hair,  because  it  has  not  a  kink 
in  it  Witness  the  musical  genius  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  that  singular  pot-pourri  of  entertain- 
ment which  includes  pantomime,  minstrelsy,  tum- 
bling, and  specialties.  A  pantomime  is  lop-sided 
without  a  ballet ;  but  people  go  to  see  this  one  more 
because  it  is  one  more  place  of  amusement  than  for 
its  intrinsic  worth.  There  is  patronage  for  more  than 
the  California,  notwithstanding  its  burning  floating 
spar  with  the  whole  interest  of  the  melodrama  lashed 
to  one  end  of  it,  and  its  thrilling  but  singularly  delib- 
erate explosion. 

They  promise  to  open  the  Baldwin  for  the  holidays, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  is  closed,  excepting  on  the 
fifteenth  instant,  when  an  amateur  dramatic  perform- 
ance of  Gilbert's  comedy,  "  On  Guard,"  will  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Benevolent  Association. 
The  cast  is  filled  with  the  names  of  those  ladies  and 
gendemen  who  were  so  successful  dramatically  when 
the  association  was  last  benefited  in  this  wise.  The 
following  is  the  cast :  Dennis  Grant,  John  I.  Hous- 
man  ;  Corny  Kavanaugh,  J.  Evelyn  Bell ;  Guy  War- 
rington, E.  M.  Greenway  ;  Grouse,  W.  T.  St.  Auburn  ; 
Druce,  F.  Matthieu  ;  Mrs.  Fitzosborne,  Mrs.  Charles 
Mason  ;  Jessie  Blake,  Miss  May  Scott.     Betsy  B. 


Obscure    Intimations. 
'A  Broken  Tie,"  D.-  Declined. 
'  Criminal  or  Crank." — Will  appear  shortly. 
'  Salem. " — Correspondence  notavailable.  Thanks. 
'Viator." — All  three  MSS.  unavailable. 
'C.  W.  H."— Declined. 
"  Grand  Master  Hiram  Abiff." — Declined. 

Peclined.     Send  it 


"  Epitaph  on  Mary  Ellen  J 
to  Mr.  Pickering. 

"On  Creation." — Subject  too  vast. 

' '  Noses. " — Declined. 

"  Por  Casualidad."  —  Idea  excellent 
poor.     Declined. 


Declined. 


CCLIII.—BU1  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday,  No- 
vember 5. 
Pucce  of  Lima  Beans. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Halibut.  Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Teal  Ducks,  Currant  Jelly. 
Baked  Tomatoes.  Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Beef,  Yorkshire  Pudding. 
French  Artichoke  Salad. 
Strawberries,  Whipped  Cream,  and  Sponge-cake. 
Peaches,   Figs,   Oranges,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes. 
Puree  of  Lima  Beans.— Put  cold  water  and  a  little  salt 
on   the   fire,  and  at  the  first  boiling  throw  the  beans   in ; 
boil   until   tender;  drain,  mash   through   a  colander.     Put 
back  on  the  fire,  with  warm  slock  or  broth  to  taste — that  is, 
to  make  it  ihick  or  tVn.     Season  with   salt   and  pepper. 
Boil  gently  for  five  minutes,  stirring  the  while;  turn  into 
the  soup-tureen  over  croutons,  and  serve.    It  may  be  served 
without  croutons. 


A  DRAMATIC  EVENT. 
What  the  New  Yorkers  Think  of  Mrs.  Langtry. 

Mrs.  Langtry  seems  to  have  taken  New  York  by 
storm.  A  large  crowd  went  to  meet  her,  and  every 
one  is  endeavoring  to  get  sight  of  her  face.  The 
ticket  sale  for  the  first  night  amounted  to  nearly  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Owing  to  the  burning  of  Abbey's 
theatre,  the  opening  was  changed  to  Wallack's.  The 
reporters  give  various  accounts  of  the  Jersey  Lily. 
The  following  is  what  the  Tribune  representative 
saw  : 

Mrs.  Langtry  had  come  up  the  companion-way  with  h-r 
friend  and  dramatic  teacher,  Mrs.  Henry  Labouchere,  wife 
of  the  editor  of  Tntt/t.  She  stood  now  upon  the  prome- 
nade, gracefully  poised  upon  shapely  and  dainty  feet,  that 
peeped  out  from  under  a  short  knitted  skirt  of  blue  serge. 
Her  hands  were  employed  with  her  gloves,  and  her  eyes  and 
features  with  welcoming  smiles  from  her  friends;  and  her 
appearance  and  bearing  preented  a  realization  of  their  ideal 
to  the  admirers  of  classic  Greek  beauty — in  all  things  har- 
mony; everywhere  gracefulness;  in  outline,  speech,  and 
action,  repose.  Her  simple  dress  was  without  trimming  or 
ornament  other  than  a  plastron  of  narrow  gold  braid,  with  a 
row  of  small  buttons  on  either  side,  and  gold  braided  cuffs. 
From  under  a  simple  little  hat,  which  did  n^t  hide  the  deli- 
cate molding  of  her  temples,  hung  a  heavy  coil  of  lustrous, 
dark  brown  hair.  Her  photographs  have  made  known  the 
lines  of  her  all  but  perfect  profile,  but  they  have  not  hinted 
at  the  loveliness  of  her  great  violet  eyes,  nor  suggested  the 
marvelous  mobility  of  her  features.  In  them,  and  in  the 
perfect  purity  of  her  complexion,  lies  the  charm  which  will 
perhaps  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  brilliancy  of  style 
to  which  Americans  are  partial.  Mrs.  Langtry 's  voice  is 
full  and  vibrant,  and  her  speech  rich  in  melodious  modula- 
tions that  keep  time  with  the  expressive  play  of  her  feat- 
ures Her  manner  was  never  discomposed  yesterday. 
Much  of  her  conversation  was  necessarily  about  hers'lf, 
her  experiences,  sentiments,  and  aspirations ;  yet  she  never 
hesitated,  but  replied  to  every  question  with  unaffected  di- 
rectness. This  wa^  well  illustrated  when  it  was  suggested 
by  a  reporter  that  she  would  probably  make  a  fortune  on  the 
stage,  and  she  was  asked  what  she  intended  to  do  with  the 
money.  "Oh!  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  artlessly;  "I 
don't  think  much  of  money,  although  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
have  plenty  of  it,  especially  after  you  have  been  poor.  But 
if  you  have  a  great  deal  you  won't  have  time  to  spend  it  all, 
and  people  who  make  one  fortune  eet  stingy — don't  thev? — 
and  go  ahead  making  more.  I  think  I  nvght  do  something 
for  the  profession  if  I  should  make  a  fortune — establish  a 
theatre,  for  instance."  When  a  reporter  asked  if  she  was 
not  now  judged  in  England  not  as  a  member  of  society,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  profession,  she  replied:  "  Yes,  that  is 
so.  I  had  a  great  many  friends,  and  they  were  very  kind  to 
me ;  but  now  the  peop'e  judge  me  on  my  merits,  and  J 
haven't  any."  With  little  turns  of  self-depreciation  like  this 
she  frequently  interspersed  her  conversation,  saying  at  one 
time  that  the  fact  that  the  Americans  fas  was  suggested  to 
her)  would  take  her  not  as  a  novice,  but  as  an  actress  with 
an  established  reputation,  would  be  all  the  worse  for  her. 

The  Sun  man  gushes  in  much  the  same  manner, 
but  differs  on  the  question  of  the  color  of  her  eyes  : 

She  stood  erect  with  her  shoulders  back,  and  the  full  lines 
of  her  figure  perfectly  revealed  by  a  dress  that  fitted  with- 
out a  wrinkle.  The  dark  blue  bodice  was  unrelieved  except 
by  a  brilliant  mass  of  gold  braid  down  the  front  and  around 
the  collar,  and  the  plaited  skirt  fell  in  straight  lines  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  deck.  Beneath  were  two  remarkably 
small  English  walking-shoes,  and  on  her  head  the  actress 
wore  a  small  hat  that  had  been  named  after  her.  Her  hair 
was  in  loose  and  graceful  ringlets  over  her  forehead  and 
drawn  in  a  simple  knot  behind.  Her  waist  was  very  small, 
and  her  whole  costume  was  characterized  by  elegant  sim- 
plicity. Her  hair  is  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  richaubum  that 
looks  like  gold.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  unquestionably  a  very 
beautiful  woman.  Her  beauty  is  of  the  kind  that  baffles 
photography,  and  those  who  have  seen  her  pictures  only 
have  no  conception  of  the  charm  of  her  face.  Her  complex- 
ion is  pure  white,  and  almost  transparent.  The  mouth  in 
repose  has  a  pathetic  or  serious  expression,  and  the  lips  are 
as  clearly  cut  as  a  statue's.  The  eyes,  however,  are  the  most 
winning  feature  of  all.  They  are  gray,  with  little  jet  black 
pupils,  and  are  shaded  by  long  dark  lashes.  They  are  won- 
derfully expressive,  and  certainly  very  effective,  for  they  did 
remarkable  work  yesterday.  Mrs.  Langtry  raised  them 
slowly,  and  glanced  around  into  the  faces  of  the  men  about 
her,  looking  at  each  one  fully.  The  faces  had  been  sleepy, 
perhaps,  but  they  woke  up.  As  Mrs.  Langtry  talked  she 
looked  at  the  faces  about  her  with  an  expression  of  charm- 
ing frankness,  and  often  laughed  ingenuously  when  she  was 
amused.  Her  cordiality  was  infectious.  When  she  smiled 
every  face  burst  into  a  broad  and  sympathetic  grin,  and 
when  she  laughed  her  musical  tones  were  drowned  in  the 
subterranean  guttles  of  the  enthusiastic  spectators.  Her 
voice  is  soft,  agreeable,  and  so  clear  that  it  travels  far,  and 
she  is  utterly  without  the  broad  English  accent  so  tiresome 
in  some  of  the  theatrical  people  from  the  mother  country. 
Mrs.  Langtry  so  thoroughly  charmed  the  circle  about  her 
yesterday,  that  when  she  gracefully  withdrew  the  men 
turned  to  each  other  and  lost  themselves  in  enthusiasm. 

No  one   seems  able  to  decide  the  eye  question 
indeed,  the  Times  refrains  from  any  opinion  on  this 
vexed  question.    The  World  reporter  was  politic  and 
indefinite.     He  gives  the  reader  his  choice  between 
two  shades  ; 

She  is  a  flower  of  the  Norman  islands  in  the  Channel, 
and  inherits  those  effects  of  the  benign  influences  of  the 
sea  whi<"h  the  Greeks  deified  in  their  Venus  Anadyomene, 
and  which  the  pretty  women  of  modern  New  York  seek  so 
earnestly  at  Newport  and  amid  its  cosmetic  fogs.  Her  hair 
is  chestnut — "an  excellent  color;  your  chestnut  was  ever 
the  only  color ; "  her  eyes  are  large  and  gray — the  Proven 
cal  poets  would  have  called  them  "green"  and  meant  to 
praise  them — eyes  full  of  light,  which  kindle  when  she 
smiles.  Her  voice  is  musical,  as  the  voices  of  English- 
women are  apt  to  be.  For  the  rest,  everybody  who  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  judge  of  female  beauty  will  of  course  con- 
sider it  to  be  his  duty  to  see  Mrs  Langtry  and  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  her  claims  to  the  apple  of  Mount  Ida. 

The  World  thus  describes  some  of  her  most  strik- 
ing theatrical  costumes  : 

Mrs.  Langtry  makes  her  de*but  as  Hester  Grazebrook,  in 
Tom  Taylor's  "Unequal  Match."  It  is  a  pari  which  calls 
for  considerable  versatility.  Her  costumes,  like  those  in 
her  other  plays,  are  of  her  own  designing.  In  the  first  act 
of  the  "Unequal  Match,"  in  which  she  is  a  poor  country 
girl,  she  wears  a  flowered  cotton  dress,  tucked  up  over  a  red 
petticoat,  with  a  white  apron  and  neckerchief ;  in  thesecond 
she  has  a  pale  turquoise  blue  dress,  of  soft  material,  made 
up  in  innumerable  plaitings,  loopings,  and  frillings,  and 
trimmed  with  cream  lace,  and  in  the  third  an  elaborate  gray 
silk  dress,  trimmed  with  "steel  jet,"  which  look  like  the 
scales  of  a  silver  fish.  In  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  her 
first  dress  is  of  rich  antique  satin,  brocaded  wirti  pink  roses, 
over  a  lemon-colored  petticoat,  puffed,  flounced,  and 
trimmed  with  embroidery  ;  point  lace  ruffles  and  fichu. 
The  second  dress  is  of  sprigged  muslin,  with  sack  tied  with 
marigold -col  or  ribbons,  brown  hat  with  ostrich  feathers. 
Suede  gloves  and  Suede-color  shoes.  The  third  dress  is 
gray  cashmere,  short  petticoat  with  overskirt  tucked  up, 
white  apron  with  pockets,  plain  laced  bodice  with  lawn 
fichu  and  ruffles,  gray  stockings  and  black  shoes  with 
buckles,  lace  cap.  In  "Rosalind"  Mrs.  Langtry  wears 
what  she  believes  to  be  the  true  "doublet  and  hose"  of 
Shakespeare  while  the  daughter  of  the  banished  duke  is 
masquerading  as  a  youth.  When  she  comes  upon  the  stage 
with  Hymen  and  Celia  she  appears  in  a  quaint  semi-Grecian 
costume  with  touches  of  flame-color  about  it.  These  di- 
vergencies from  the  traditionnl  wear  of  the  Rosalind  of  the 
stage  are  understood  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Labouchere.  Upon  this  point  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
who  accompanies  Mrs.  Langtry,  however,  may  be  heard. 
As  to  the  "doublet  and  hose,"  the  London  critics  have 
fallen  nut  among  themselves,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  disappointment  amone  the  audience*  in  the  British 
metropolis  at  Mrs.  Langtry's  infidelity  to  the  conventional 
type  of  Ganymede. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Mr.  Bartley  Campbell  has  been  very  successful, 
pecuniarily,  with  his  plays,  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  good  business  man,  and  personally  manages 
the  performing  of  them.  Mark  Twain  is  said  to  have 
realized  some  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the 
sunny  Colonel  Sellers.  Bronson  Howard  derives  a 
handsome  income  from  royalties  and  percentages  on 
his  plays.  Usually  the  royalty  is  twenty-five  dollars 
for  each  performance.  For  his  new  play,  "Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop,"  just  brought  out  successfully  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  Mr.  Howard  has  received 
three  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  with  a  contingency  on 
future  receipts.  The  limit  of  this  contingency  is 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  installments  of 
three  thousand  dollars  for  every  one  hundred  and 
eighty  nights.  Mr.  Howard  retains  the  right  for 
England.  Mr.  Hart  Jackson,  who  adapted  the 
"Two  Orphans"  for  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  is 
reported  to  have  received  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  royalties  for  that  play.  Joaquin  Miller  re- 
ceived a  large  income  from  "  The  Danites."  But  the 
dramatist  who  has  received  the  largest  revenue  from 
his  plays,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  Mr. 
Boucicault. 

"  Pretty  Georgie  Cayvan, "says  Clara  Belle,  "  wore, 
as  a  part  of  her  costume,  as  the  Gypsy  Girl  in  '  The 
Romany  Rye,'  when  that  play  was  produced  in  New 
York,  a  yard  or  two  of  just  such  stuff  at  a  cost  that 
would  have  absorbed  the  ablest  fortune-teller's  fort- 
une for  a  year.  I  forgave  her,  however,  in  view  of 
the  delicious  swagger  produced,  by  a  peculiar  rolling 
of  the  hips,  that  made  her  picturesque.  Of  course, 
the  real  gypsies  don't  walk  that  way.  They  sneak 
and  slouch  awkwardly  ;  judging  by  those  that  are  in- 
troduced in  the  play,  and  are  encamped  near  Central 
Park.  The  women  of  that  lot  are  too  disgusting  to 
go  near,  as  I  ascertained  on  trying.  Speaking  of 
those  brocade  patterns,  and  of  going  into  queer 
places,  I  have  seen  once  more  the  tattooed  girl  of 
whom  I  wrote.  She  has  reappeared  at  one  of  our 
museums.  She  is  the  identical  woman,  but  has 
changed  her  spots  somewhat.  Running  across  the 
calves  of  her  legs  now  are  bands  of  the  newest  fash- 
ionable patterns.  The  lecturer  declared  that  the  col- 
ors were  pricked  in  by  savages  ten  years  ago,  and  he 
resented  the  insinuation  when  I  called  his  attention 
to  this  fresh  pattern  of  the  present  season,  done  in 
newly  invented  colors.  As  for  the  girl,  she  is  a 
Greek,  and  understands  no  English  ;  yet  when  I 
talked  about  the  new-fashioned  design  on  her  legs, 
and  said  I  was  sure  I  could  match  it  at  a  dry-goods 
store  around  the  corner,  she  turned  fiery  red  in  the 
face,  exactly  as  she  would  have  done  if  she  had  un- 
derstood English." 

"  An  undeniably  handsome  woman,"  says  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer's  New  York  correspondent,  "  is  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  '  Vicar  of  Bray,' the  comic 
opera  just  brought  out  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre. 
I  mean  Edith  Bland.  She  is  half  a  head  taller  than 
any  man  on  the  same  stage,  finely  proportioned,  and 
has  rather  a  pretty  face.  She  personates  a  ballet- 
dancer,  and  wears  a  novel  costume,  almost  wholly 
black,  the  only  other  color  being  a  very  little  yellow. 
Even  her  stockings  are  jet,  and  they  are  shown  con- 
siderably above  the  knees  when  she  dances.  '  She  is 
an  English  lady,'  said  an  observer.  '  She  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Solomon,  the  composer  of  the  opera,  you 
know.  Her  father  is  a  baronet,  and  she  is  highly  cult- 
ured. Don't  you  notice  how  softly  English  her  ac- 
cent is,  and  how  well  she  carries  herself?"  Just  about 
a  year  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  Buffalo  with  a  near 
relative.  We  were  total  strangers  in  the  city,  and 
had  an  evening  on  our  hands.  He  suggested  that 
here  was  my  chance  to  go  to  a  variety  show  without 
detection.  We  went.  I  found  myself  in  a  stuffy 
little  box,  and,  peeping  out  from  behind  the  curtains, 
I  saw  a  smoking,  drinking  audience  of  men.  Myself 
and  two  others  were  the  only  women  in  the  house, 
aside  from  those  on  the  stage.  One  of  the  latter  was 
this  same  Edith  Bland,  just  as  stately  and  fine  as  she 
was  the  other  night  at  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Remember- 
ing this,  I  wondered  if  the  admirer  of  her  ladylike  de- 
meanor and  soft  English  accent  would  have  changed 
her  mind  if  informed  that,  whether  or  not  the  actress 
was  of  aristocratic  birth,  she  had  acquired  her  grace 
of  bearing  on  the  despised  variety  stage." 

To  attempt  to  give  representations  of  Italian  operas 
in  French,  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau  Theatre,  has  been 
most  unsuccessful.  The  house  closed  with  "Don 
Pasquale.  '  In  the  middle  of  the  opera,  Made- 
moiselle Mineur,  who  was  singing  Norina,  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said  to  the  leader,  Monsieur  Bourgeois : 
"You  are  accompanying  me  abominably;  besides 
which,  you  suppress  all  the  ritomeili."  "Well,  I 
won't  accompany  you  at  all,"  coolly  said  Monsieur 
Bourgeois,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
got  down  from  his  seat  and  walked  out,  followed  by 
the  whole  orchestra.  The  curtain  fell,  and  the  lessee 
rushed  after  the  musicians  and  endeavored  to  bring 
them  back,  but  was  unsuccessful  The  curtain  was 
then  raised  again,  and  an  actor,  addressing  himself 
to  the  public  in  an  agitated  voice,  asktd  :  "  Can  not 
somebody  play  the  piano?"  a  query  which  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  an  old  lady,  who  quietly  left 
her  seat  among  the  audience,  sat  down  to  the  piano, 
and  accompanied  exquisitely  during  the  remainder  of 
the  performance. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  proper  rem e- 
dy  to  take  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  purily  the 
blood,  invigorate  the  system,  excite  the  liver  to  ac- 
tion, and  restore  the  healthy  tone  and  vigor  of  the 
whole  physical  mechanism,  which  often  becomes  im- 
paired during  the  winter,  by  lack  of  open  air  exercise 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  care  in  the  matter  of  diet. 


—  Both  Lvdia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared  at  233  and 
235  Western  Avenue.  Lynn,  Mass.  Price  of  either, 
$1.  Six  bottles  for  $5.  Sent  by  mail  in  the  form  of 
pills,  or  of  lozenges,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box 
for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkhani  freely  answers  all  letters  of 
inquiry.  Enclose  3c  stamp.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
Mention  this  paper. 

—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  has  proved  its 
efficiency  by  a  test  of  75  years  constant  use.     Try  it 


— "  Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants, vermin,  chipmunks.  15c. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 

world,  826  Market  Street.  (Phelan  Block). 


—"Mother  Swan  s  Worm  Syrup"  for  ff.ylr- 
ishuess,  restlessness,  norms,  ounstipalloii.     25c, 
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— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  wrLL  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)-, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Go  to  Rradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  lor  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

SECOND    CONCERT. 

FRIDAY    EVENING,    NOVEMBER    10. 

AT 

PLATT'S     HALL. 
GRAND    ORCHESTRA. 

GUSTAV  HINKICHS,  CONDUCTOR. 
Assisted  by   MR.    JULIUS   HINRICHS,  Violoncellist. 


Box  Sheet  opens  Wednesday,  Novsmber  Sth,  at  Sher- 
man  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store, 

GRAND  REHEARSAL  at  Platts  Hall,  Thursday, 
November  oth.  at  12  o'clock  M. 


EXHIBITION 

of  the  celebrated 

NAHL  GALLERY 

(from  Cassel,  Germany) 
of  the  -works  of  the 

OLD  MASTERS 

of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France, 

at  the  rooms  of  the 
S.  F.  ART  ASSOCIATION 

(430  Pine  Street.) 
Begin'g  Wednesday,  Oct.  25th. 

BAT  AHD  KYKN1KG. 


ADMISSION,    25    CENTS. 


A  NEW  AND  LLEGANT  STOCK  OF 

WEDDIXG, 

BIRTHDAY,  and 

CONGRATULATION  CARDS 

Just  received  at 

DOXEY'S 

Artistic  STATIOXEKT  and  EXGKAVTNG  House, 
83  DITPONT  STREET. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 

BOND  AXD  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

HOUSEHOLD    CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


S.  BROWN  &  CO., 
3G  California  Street. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Electro- 
Tollaic  Belt*  and  other  Elertric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  lElieiiniil- 
tism.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
Otber  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO,,  Marshall,  Mich. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  jnst  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze,  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE 

31  DUPONT  STREET,  just  opened  with  an  entire  new 
stock  of  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  BLAXK  BOOKS,  and 
FANCY  OOOOS.  An  elegant  assortment  of  FANCY 
STATIONERY,  LEATHER  GOODS,  ALBUMS,  etc.  Full 
line  KLVDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 


And  Inspect  their 


Which    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  suown  on  this  Coast,  and  irnlcu  cannot   be  exceUed  for  Variety  and  Beauty  npon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants. 

THE   CALA.  FURNITURE  M'FG  CO.,  220  TO  226  BUSH  ST. 


G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

HAVE  INTRODUCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 

336    KEARNY   STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &*  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.   JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


ffiQME?g?PEkIt;| 


iaa'na'.B  :k. 


'''J£ 


ffJj^WMZl  &  QQ*m^ 


PAP  ER    WAREHOUSE 


4-11    4-13  6V:   4IS     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Rinds  of  Paper. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctionebr. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

11G  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatssi  In?eatici; 

oftheage.  PIERCE*  SUN 
704 Sac  St., San  Fran.  Cui. 


J.   W.  EVANS, 

29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"Dress    Reform  " 

COSSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
itraps.)by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theooly 
Depot  forthese  poods. 

MRS.M.  :i.  OBCBACO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 

336    Sutter    Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $t. 


WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN    CHAIRS. 


For  strength,  durability,  and 
comfort  unexcelled.  We  hare 
now  open  for  inspection  an  im- 
mense stock  of  new  and  beauti- 
ful designs  at  the  very  lowest 
rates. 


This  CW  repr 
ROt'kEK.  No.  S 
trated  Catalogue, 


i  our  L.iniE*' STAB  BlfK 
1.50.      Send  for  oar  Ulns- 


WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO., 

644  Market  Street. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

PURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

-*  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  S:  CO..  »io  Stockton  Street. 


BUTTERIGK'S 


Patterns—  Fall  and  Winter  Styles, 

s 


END   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 

AGENCY.  124  Post  Street,  San  Frnnelseo. 


GE0.0.SHREVE&00. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer   better   inducements    to    purchasers    of   DIAMONDS,   WATCHES,   JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  hoii* 
Francisco.    They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest   Assortment,   and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.    DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  ol 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  very  ugly  old  barrister,  arguing  a  point  of  prac- 
tice before  Plunket,  claimed  to  be  received  as  an  au- 
thority.    "  I  am  a  pretty  old  practitioner,  my  Lord." 

"An  old  practitioner,  Mr.   S ,"    was  Plunket's 

correction. 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  whose  want  of  courtesy  was 
notorious,  happened,  while  pleading  before  Lord 
Mansfield  on  some  question  of  manorial  right,  to 
say:  "  My  Lord,  I  can  illustrate  the  point  in  an  in- 
stant in  my  own  person.  I  myself  have  two  little 
manors."  "We  all  know  it,  Sir  Fletcher,"  the  judge 
interposed,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles. 

The  near  approach  of  the  winter  stimulates  the 
prudent  man  to  the  purchase  of.  fuel.  Prudent 
Householder — Hi,  ho,  there!  Stop  !  What  do  you 
ask  for  your  coal?  Peripatetic  Dealer — Three  francs 
a  hundred  kilos,  sir.  Housekeeper — Weigh  me  a 
thousand  kilos,  and  dump  it  here.  Dealer  [hesitat- 
ingly]—Certainly,  sir;  but — well,  ahem  ! — the  fact  is, 
that  when  we  weigh  it  in  the  presence  of  the  customer 
the  price  is  three  francs  and  a  half. 

Charles  Dickens  had  a  very  good  story  about  the 
early  days  of  a  renowned  mourning  establishment. 
He  went  there  one  day  about  some  mourning,  and 
was  u=hered  into  a  room  where  sat  a  shopman  with 
an  attendant  in  woe-stricken  habiliments,  who 
groaned  out :  "  A  father,  a  mother — perhaps  a  wife. " 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  Dickens,  "only  a  distant  relative." 
"  OH,  sir,"  said  the  funereal  one,  "  you  have  made  a 
mistake ;  this  is  the  chamber  of  agonizing  woe. 
John,  toll  the  bell,  and  show  the  gentleman  into  the 
light  affliction  department" 

His  majesty  George  IV.  once  appeared  in  full 
Highland  costume  and  begged  the  ladies  to  tell  him 
how  he  looked.  They  all  assured  him  nothing  could 
be  better.  At  that  moment  appeared  the  portly  Al- 
derman Sir  William  Curtis,  also  in  lull  Highland 
costume — a  most  ridiculous  figure.  The  king  bit  his 
lip,  and  said :  "  I  hope  I  do  not  look  like  that ;  at 
all  events,  that  my  kilt  is  not  so  short."  One  of  the 
ladies  made  the  king  a  low  curtsey,  and  said  ;  "As 
your  majesty  stays  so  short  a  time  in  Scotland,  the 
more  we  see  of  you  the  better  !  " 


A  venerable  lady  in  green  glasses,  a  calico  dress, 
and  alpine  sun-bonnet,  entered  the  art-gallery  of  a 
Norwich  dentist  the  other  day.  She  carried  a  carpet- 
bag and  took  snuff.  Setting  the  bag  at  the  feet  of 
the  dentist,  she  opened  it,  fumbled  around  in  its  ca- 
pacious mouth,  and  drew  out  a  set  of  worn  but  ser- 
viceable false  teeth.  "  There,"  she  said,  "  what'll  ye 
gimme  fur  these  things  ?  They  belonged  to  my  sister, 
but  as  she's  dead  she  won't  have  any  further  use  fur 
'em.  They  are  good  yet  fur  second-hand,  an'  reckon 
I  can  get  'bout  half  price  fur  'em." 


MRS.  LYOIA  E.  PINKHAM,  OF  LYNN,  MASS., 


The  wit  of  Sergeant  Ballantine  appears  to  be  of 
a  very  caustic  character.  When,  some  years  ago,  a 
distinguished  journalist  was  forced  to  appear  in  the 
witness-box,  the  sergeant,  just  before  cross-examining 
him,  entirely  deprived  him  of  his  self-possession  by 
coolly  observing :  ' '  There  is  flour  on  your  nose,  sir. " 
On  another  occasion  he  publicly  rebuked  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins — then  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.  C. — for  his  invet- 
erate love  of  accumulating  wealth,  assuring  him  that 
he.had  much  more  money  than  he  would  ever  need 
in  this  life ;  that  he  could  not  possibly  hope  to  take 
.  the  surplus  away  with  him,  and  that,  if  he  did,  it  would 
most  certainly  melt. 

The  famous  conjurer  Hermann  has  arrived  in  Paris 
from  Vienna,  after  a  sojourn  of  six  months  in  South 
America.  During  a  performance  at  the  house  of  the 
Governor  of  Montevideo,  Hermann  determined  to 
mystify  three  half-savage  Patagonians  who  were  pres- 
ent, and  whom  no  one  dared  to  approach.  He 
stupefied  the  first  by  taking  an  orange  from  his  nose; 
he  astonished  the  second  by  producing  a  series  of 
piastres  from  his  hair,  but  the  third  seemed  over- 
powered with  teiror  as  he  extracted  from  his  nose  a 
living  rat.  Uttering  a  cry  of  fright,  the  Patagonians 
withdrew,  and  the  company  congratulated  Hermann 
upon  his  success.  While  receiving  their  congratula- 
tions, he  suddenly  discovered  that  his  watch  was  gone, 
and  that  his  chain  had  gone  with  it.  His  purse,  too, 
had  disappeared,  and  the  thief  had  also  appropriated 
his  eyeglass  and  his  pocket  handkerchief.  Half  an 
hour  afterward  the  chief  of  the  Patagonians  returned, 
bringing  the  missing  articles.  The  savage  from 
whose  nose  Hermann  had  extracted  the  rat  had 
emptied  the  conjurer's  pockets  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  pretending  to  be  overcome  with  terror  at  the 
apparition  of  the  rat  from  the  tip  of  his  nose. 


£ 

LYDIA  E.    PINKHAM'S 

VE&ETAELE  COMPOUND. 

Ib  a  Positive  Cure 

for  oil  1*i  lit  e  I';.  In  !'n  1  Complaints  nnd  Wenkce««CB 
locooimoD  tooiirbcetfoirmlo  population. 

I  twill  cure  entirely  the  •worst  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaints, all  ovarian  troubles,  Inflammation  and  TJlcera 
tion.  Falling  and  Displacements,  and  the  consequent 
Spinal  "Weakness,  and  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  Life. 

It  v.-Ul  dissolve  and  expel  tumors  from  the  uterus  In 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous humors  therele  checked  very  speedily  by  Its  use. 

It  removes  faintness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weakness  of  tho  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  dovm,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache.  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  In 
harmony  with  tho  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

For  tho  cure  of  Eldney  Complaints  of  either  sezthli 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LYDIA  E.  riXETIAM'S  VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUND is  prepared  at  233  and  235  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Mass.  Price  3L  Six  bottles  for  35.  Sent  by  mail 
In  the  form  of  pills,  also  In  the  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  Slperbox  for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham 
freelyanswersallletteraof  inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.    Address  as  above.    Mention  this  Paper, 

Ho  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PBTEHASTS 
XJVER  PILLS.    They   cure  constipation,    biliousness 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 
jjST  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  -^E3 


AVER'S  SARSAPARILLA, 

For  Purifying  the  Blood. 


A  young  man  arrived  at  an  inn,  and  after  alighting 
from  his  horse  went  into  the  traveler's  room,  where 
he  walked  backward  and  forward  for  some  minutes, 
displaying  the  utmost  importance.  At  length  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  upon  the  waiter's  appearance  gave  him 
an  order,  nearly  as  follows :  "  Waiter  ! "  The  waiter 
replied,  "Sir."  "I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
don't  like  continually  ringing  the  bell  and  disturbing 
.  the  house.  I'll  thank  you  to  listen  to  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  say."  The  waiter  again  replied,  "Yes,  Sir." 
"  In  the  first  place  bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  cold,  with  a  little  sugar,  and  also  a  teaspoon  ; 
wipe  down  the  table,  throw  some  coals  on  the  fire, 
and  sweep  up  the  hearth  ;  bring  me  a  couple  of  can- 
dles, pen,  ink,  and  paper,  some  wafers,  a  little  seal- 
ing-wax, and  let  me  know  what  time  the  post  goes 
out.  Tell  the  hostler  to  take  care  of  my  horse,  dress 
him  well,  stop  his  feet,  and  let  me  know  when  he  is 
ready  to  feed.  Order  the  chambermaid  to  prepare 
me  a  good  bed,  take  care  that  the  sheets  are  well 
aired,  a  clean  night-cap,  and  a  glass  of  water  in  the 
room.  Send  the  Boots  with  a  pair  of  slippers  that  I 
can  walk  to  the  stable  in  ;  tell  him  I  must  have  my 
boots  cleaned  and  brought  into  this  room  to-night, 
and  that  I  shall  want  to  be  called  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Ask  your  mistress  what  I  can  have  for 
simper  ;  tell  her  I  should  like  a  roast  duck,  or  some- 
:'  ;.g  of  that  sort ;  desire  your  master  to  step  in,  I 
(o  ask  him  a  few  questions  about  the  drapers  of 
own,"  The  waiter  answered,  "  Yes,  Sir,"  and 
.vent  to  the  landlord  and  told  him  a  gentleman 
-dor  wanted  a  great  many  things,  and  among 
he  wanted  him,  and  that  was  all  he  could 


This  compound  of  the  veg- 
etable alteratives,  Sarsaparil- 
la,  Dock,  Stillingia,  and 
Mandrake,  with  the  Iodides 
of  Potash  and  Iron,  makes  a 
most  effectual  cure  of  com- 
plaints affecting  the  blood. 
It  purifies  the  blood,  purges 
out  the  lurking  humors  in  the 
system  that  undermine  health 
and  settle  into  troublesome 
disorders.  Eruptions  on  the 
_  skin  are  the  appearance  at 
the  surface  of  humors  that  should  be  expelled  from  the 
blood.  Internal  derangements  are  the  determination  of 
these  same  humors  to  some  internal  organ  or  organs,  whose 
action  they  derange,  and  whose  substanee  they  disease  and 
destroy.  AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA  expels  these  humors 
from  the  blood.  When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they 
produce  disappear,  such  as  Ulcerations  of  the  Liver,  Stom- 
ach, Kidneys,  Lungs,  Eruptions  and  Eruptive  diseases  of 
the  Skin,  Kose  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches, 
Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Ring- 
worm, Ulcers  and  Sores,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pain  in 
the  Bones,  Side  and  Head,  Female  Weakness,  Sterility, 
Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Emaciation,  and  General  Debility. 
With  their  departure  health  returns. 


PREPARED  BY 
OR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines 


Hungait 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS? 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dosi,  a  Wineglassful  Icfori  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

SOKE    GENUINE    BUT    VITU  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


%n 


tl  A  WEEK,    Sia  aday  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
^outfit  free,  Address  TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


DR.  WILLIAM  LNEWLANDS 


Republican    Nominee 


FOR    CORONER. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 
Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It  t 


ALEX.    BADLAM, 

Regular  Republican  Nominee 

FOR     ASSESSOR. 


COLUMBUS   BARRETT, 

Regular  Republican  Candidate  for 

SUPERIOR    JUDGE. 


DAVID    WILDER, 

(Present  Incumbent,) 
REPCRLICAN  NO M1NEE  FOR 

COUNTY    CLERK. 


Expenses  i8So-8t.        Expenses  1881-82.  Reduction, 

$!<>G,50;.15.  $<M>,057.31.  $(*7,449.&1. 


WASHINGTON  BARRETT, 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee 

FOR     MAYOR. 


HERMAN  RANKEN 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee 

FOR  SUPERVISOR,  TENTH  WARD. 


JOHN  SEDGWICK 

Regular  Republican  Nominee 

FOR    SHERIFF. 


REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR   CONGRESS, 


From  the  First  District, 


HON.   PAUL  NEUMANN 


WALTER  M.  LEMAN, 

Republican  Candidate  for 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR. 


For  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 

JAMB  V.COFFEY, 

(Chairman  of   San   Francisco   Delegation  in   Assembly  of 
1875-6  and  1877-8.) 

Election,  Tuesday,  November  7, 1882. 


1849.  1882. 

For  Supervisor,  First  Ward, 

DR.  JUSTIN   GATES 

REPCRLICAN   NOMINEE. 

722   Montgomery  Street.      Proprietor  of  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  Baths,  Medical  Sanitarium,  and  Pharmacy. 

In  Roc  Signo  Vinces. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  i'ndiscret:ons  in  early 
lifenTaybe  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIIE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1.25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

TIIE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  o  n 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.  Address 
PEARODT  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE, 
Or  W.  H.  PARKER,  M.  ©., 

4  RnlAnch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


J^HUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name.  No. 

Charles  DeLacy 3 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  37    10,000 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   73 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   74. 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   79     14,995 
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DAN5EL    HICKS 

Regular  Republican  Nominee  for 

SUPERVISOR,   SIXTH  WARD. 


REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE 

FOR 

SUPERVISOR,    TWELFTH    WARD, 

B.  P.  MOORE, 

California  Mf<*  Co.  &26  Bush  Street. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

M/"^  OLE  SALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  320  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.   F, 


Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee 

F.  M.  Pixley 4 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....     5 

W.W.Dodge 6 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee. . .  7 
E.  G.  Waite 8 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  n 

Wm.  Sherman 12 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee. ..  13 
R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee. .  14 
John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16 
M.  Baldridge,  Trustee....   17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19 
Jackson  Hart,  Trustee....  20 
R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee. .  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 
Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus,  25 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26 

J.  H.    Fish,  Trustee 27 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  28 
T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 30 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31 

Chas.  S.Neal 32 

Wm.  F.  Flick.. 33 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 3+ 

Wm.   Wilson 35 

Benj.  Teal 36 

F.  C  Kiel,  Trustee 52 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57 
David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59 
R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee....  61 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60 
Geo.  E.  Barnes,  Trustee..   62 

Wm,  Wilson,  Trustee 63 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64 

S.  E.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee. . .  67 
H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee Si 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  S5 
Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103 
Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.,  no 
Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  "each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No,  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,|the  sixth  day  of  November,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  Say,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sate.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  untd  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 
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a  week  ill  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5  outfit,  free. 
Address  H.  HALLE1T  Si  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


*C  K  m/k  4£0A  Per  d^y  at  borne.  Samples  worth  $5  free 
$0  It)  O-vVAddressSTINSON&Co.,  Portland,  Mi 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


G»     Fa     Be     <&&• 

Time  Schedule,   Monday,  May  15,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. , 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa 

f  Deming,  El  Paso  >  Express .... 

\  and  East J  Emigrant. . . 

(  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

t  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

'■  "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

. .  Merced 


. Marysville  and  Chico.. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards. . . 


f  Ogden  and  )  Express 

1  East |  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

{Sacramento,  "1  via  Livermore. . 
Colfax,  and  >  via  Benida 
Alta )  via  Benicia. 

..  Sacramento  via  Benicia. . . . . . 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo.. 


.(JSundays  only) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


..Willows,  Williams,  &  Tehama. 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I7.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 

"10.10  A-  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
tll.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M, 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P,  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*ro.IO  A.  M. 
*6.oo  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

tir.40  A.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

*i.O.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*7-  40  P.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


s.    F. 


tfi-so  A.  M 
8. 30  A.  M 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3.3o  P.  M, 

4.30  P.  M. 
6.3O  P    M. 


S.3O  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M 

4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
j Principal  Way  Stations.. 


.  F. 


6.40  A.  M 

9.05  A.  M 
I0.02  A.  M 

3.37  P.  M 
t5-04   P.  M 

6  02   p.  M 


9°5^ 

'  10,02  A.  M 

3-37    P- 
6.02    P. 


IO.4O  A.  M.I  J 
"3.30  P.  M.lj 


.  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Monterey 


\\", 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . . . .  |     6.02  p. 


IO.4O  A 

*3-3o  P- 


Z\{™. 


.  Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, . 
and  Santa  Cruz 


6  02  P.  M. 


10.40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  I      6.02  p.  M 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


BANKING. 


7  HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 


•Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  A.  M.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.OO,  9.30,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6,so,  7.00,  *t7-3°>  8-°°.  *tS.3o, 
g.oo,  *t9-3°>  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°i 
4.00,   "T4.30,  5-°o.  *t5-3°>  6-°°.  *t6-3o.  7-°°>  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,   *I2,00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 
9.00,  t9-3Q.  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  ju. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.0a,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.00, 
•8.30,  9.00,  io.oo,  ii.oa,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
*S'3°»  6-00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— "5.32,  *6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  .02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-2i,  *5-5*.  6.21,  6.51  7-5i» 
8-51,  9.5ii  10.51,  11.51.  12-51.  i-5*»  2-5i,  3-5i.  4-51,  "-5*» 
6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5. 15,  *5-45.  6.15,  7-*°.  *i7-35>  8.10, 
*tS-35,  9.10,  *tg-35,  10.10,  *jio.35,  11. 10,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  *t4-35,  5-rt>.  *t5-35i  6.io,  *t6-35.  7-lc» 
*T7-3S,   9-*5,  IO-45- 

From  BERKELEY— *5-4S.  *6-i5.  6-45,  7-*5,  7-45.  *8,i5- 
8.45,  tg.i5,  9-45,  J 10. 15,  IO-45.  tn-15.  "-45,  12.45,  1.45. 
2-45,  3-45,  4-r5,    4-45,   5-15,  5-45,   6.15,  6.45,  7-45,  9-151 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *s- 45.  *6-*5,  6-45,  *7^S,  7-45, 
8.45,  9-45.  JO-45,  J-45,  2.45,    3-45,  4-45,  *5-I5,  5-45   ^6.15. 

6-45,  *7-*5- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

itST  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,   9-*5,  "-I5,  "5,  3 
,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

i  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER 

^-^     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.25,  i-45,  *4-45.  t5-2oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  FerryJ— fS.oo,  ^s.50  A.  M.,  *3-45,  '5.30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8.so,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  tis-oo  M,  "2.30,  t4-°o  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— "6.50,  17.30,  ^8.45  A.  M.,  *3.i5, 
t5.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


qTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Banb  or 
California ;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  5  niou  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  SS^tSiS 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    EstabUshad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— S.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.   M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9-3°  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3,15,  6.00 _P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.30  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


1  A  Am  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Queu- 
IV.VW     tin  Fern.',)  THROUGH  TRAIN   for  Duncan 

Mills   and  Way  Stations.     (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    M  endocino   City,    and  all  points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
n-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684.332  83 

PRESIDENT. ". J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Eremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


steamer  travel. 


C    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W,  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSI        S. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.  Fairfax,  $1;  Olema,  $2  50;  lomales, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished   by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag^. 


Apolhnaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

" Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers'.'       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &°  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP     IMITATIONS, 

»OR  SALE   EV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


CONSUMPTION. 


TIBER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
*     GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  II.  from  Saucelito  Ferry.  Excursion  Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 

mDAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 

«;i£ii,L«\, 

Sole    Proprietor, 

Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take,and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
CRILLON 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

GommissionM  erghants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABDEXS,    MO.LS,     MIXES,     AXI>     FIEE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MAMJFACTtKIXG  COMPANY. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Robber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Rubber  Hose. 
Rubber  Uose,  (Competition,)  Suction  IIo»e, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Ilose.  Carbolized  "Maltese Cross"  Brand. 
YAJUES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 


J-L 


Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


cheap-      JACKSON  8l  TRUMAN, 

wmdamT  625  Sisth  St,   San  Praufiisco, 
j  Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Se'f  Feeders  lor  Threshing 

1   Machines,   Horse  Forks,  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows,    Steam  Derrick 

in  the  Fork  Spools,  repairs  forall  kinds  of 

winds-  Farm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 

■oly  relia-  auti  Wool  Presses.  Steam  Eiieincs, 

ms.     Threshing    Machines,    Wind    Mills, 

3  Jackson  dt    Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.   All 

Traman  orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

_       SanFrandteo.    market  rates. 

"Write  for  onr  Sew  Catalogue. 


Telephone  No,  3S( 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Palace  Hotel 

A,    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  llic  model  bote!  of  ihe  world. 
It  is  lire  and  earl Iiquake  -  proof.  It  Hits  live 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tlie  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bain  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  Ail  rooms  arc  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  ligbt  corridors.  Tbe  central 
ronrt,  illuminated  by  tbe  electric  ligbt,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  ll  the  finest 
Utheeltj. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Erannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1882. 

Arable Tuesday,  October  31st . 

Oceanic Saturday,  November  nth. 

Coptic Thursday,  November  23d. 

Gaelic Saturday,  December  16th. 

Belgic t Thursday,  December  28th. 

1883. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  roth. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

Belgic Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  .R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Tov/nsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OEISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
aoth,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  eta,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  ! 


aHJLLER'S    OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears- 

COMPOUND  ASXIG3IATI€  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    tS~  Two  llonrs  Notice. 

-^os^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 

^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOjVD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^~*-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKE 

Ml  laeruneat*  Itreet. 


i.    ' 


m*.. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


B,H.  McDonald, 
President. 

SanFrancisco, 

1863. 

C^iMLBtock 
SlQOQ.OOO.OC 

r5HPplUS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  I,  1S83. 
We  talio pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following   Thirry-efguth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

other  Real  Estate 13.S25  35 

IniteA  States  Bonds 639.507  60 

l<and  Association  Stocb 15.121  55 

Loans  and  DisronntS 1,785.000  SO 

Dne  from  Banks 537,279  09 

Money  on  hand ■      632.365  30 


LIABILITIES.  s:t,7.-,3.Q99  09 

Capital  paid  up 81,000.000  00 

Surplus 460.S00  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953,672  80 

Hue  Banks 337,491  09 

IHfidends  unpaid 134  50 


S3, 752,099  09 


Tliis  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banliinu  business. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 
BAKING 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  ami  Bi-Carlj.  Sofla 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Hon  Btobl  I  Go. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


.LIKE  OF- 


AGENT! 

WANTED  i"  SubscripVionBooks 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE.  WORLD, and  the  fast. 
est  selling  Accurately  v.  ntten.cltuny  [uintcd  on  nne 
paper,  elegant  I  v  illustrated  and  beauiiiully  bound.  No 
other  boolw  their  equal.  All  new  nna  no  competition. 
Territory  dear.  They  satisfy  the  Agent  because  they  sell 
fast,  the  people  on  account  of  their  value. 

"Newman's  America."  JV.SE5SSXS 

Bio"raphv  from  the  Mouod  Caildcrs  to  July  ***» 
1SSS.    The  only  book  covering  the  subject. 

The  Lives  of  the  James  Brothers. 

The  only  complete  account  of  the  Missouri  Outlaws, 

The  JeannsitSi  cyci^-d^or  au  ArClic 

Etpinmiions,  including  FR4SKLW,  KASE, 
UAYES,    MALL    and    1*E  LOXC. 

"Pictorial  Family  Bible." ELSSkSK; 

tainingboih  versions  of  'the: »'ew  Tosumcnt.  More 
features  and  Illustrations  than  any  other  edition. 

TheiiiOstUitF.R/lL  TERMS  granted  by  any  Pen. 
L1SHi:VG  UOL'SE.  PROMPT  DEALINGS.  SO 
DELAYS.  _        ,.  , 

Write  quickly  for  circulars  and  terras.  Territory  Is 
rapidly  be i up  irilien. 

COBURN  &  COOK  PUBLISHING  CO., 
96.  88,  99  &  100  Metropolitan  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL" 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  00. 

(Successors   to   BRAVER1IAX  &  LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME  &    LONG,    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

GROYESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR    &    FARLEY'    ORG  INS. 

WOODWORTH,   SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER-PROOF  AND  NON-COMBUSTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON    CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  GO'S  SOLID  COTTON  BELTING 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO ,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,  Hose.  Twines— 108-112  Market  and  5-9  California  Streets. 


ICHI  BAN, 

22  AND  24  GEARY  STREET 


We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  arc  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AFTOPHONE. 

The  A  rfonmtt  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  ink. 


A    NOVELTY    IN     SAUCE! 


LIME  FRUIT  JUICE  SAUCE. 

FINEST   TABLE  SAUCE   IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  ROAST  MEATS,  STEAKS,  FISH,  CURRIES, 

GAttE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  above  Sauce  to  the  public  for  not  only  its  wholesome- 
ness,  being  made  from  pure  MONTSERRAT  (W.  I.  Island)  Lime  Fruit  Juice,  but  for  its  delicacy  of 
flavor,  which  makes  it  superior  to  any  Sauce  ever  offered  in  this  market. 

LOWENTHAL,  LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  •-*<»?»  g&ffSmiT*  foT 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
310   BATTERV  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Bealc  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in    Gents*    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

AND.... 

'TIS    SANSOME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


[Department   No,  7.] 

SHERIFF'S  SALE-EXECUTION. 

THE     HIEERNIA      SAV-  \ 
INGS  AND    LOAN    SO-  Superior  Court. 

CIETY,  Plaintiff,    '  No.   28,921. 

vs.  I  (Late  4th  District  Court. 

JAMES  DALY,  ET  AL.;     I   ALIAS     EXECUTION. 
Defendants.  J 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^■"^  Alias  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  City  and  County  of  !san  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
duly  attested  on  the  nth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the 
above  entitled  action,  wherein  The  Hibernia  Savings  and 
Loan  Society,  the  above  named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judg- 
ment against  James  Daly  and  Michael  Hawkins,  defend- 
ants, on  the  19th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1879,  for  the  sum  of 
Six  Thousand  ($6, coo. 00)  Dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  amount  is  entitled  to  a  credit  of  $2,- 
78S.18  made  on  *two  former  executions,  with  interest 
thereon  and  costs,  etc,  1  have  levied  upon  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendants,  James  Daly 
and  Michael  Hawkins,  had  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1S82,  the  day  upon  which  the  hereinafter  described 
property  was  levied  upon  in  the  above  entitled  cause, 
or  which  they  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and 
to  the  hereinafter  described  property  situate,  lying,  and  be- 
ing in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Srate  of  '  ali- 
fornia,  standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  County  Re- 
corderof ^aid  City  and  County  in  the  names  of  James  D«-ly 
Michael  Hawkins,  John  O.  Kane,  and  A.  J.  Moon,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows :  Commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  northerly  line  of  Broadway  Street,  96  3-12  feet 
easterly  from  Baker  Street;  thence  running  westerly  along 
said  line  of  Broadway  Street  $6  vi2  feet  to  the  easterly  line 
of  Baker  Street;  thence  running  northerly  along  siid  line  of 
Baker  Street  136  feet ;  thence  easterly  parallel  with  Broad- 
way Street  63  5-12  feet ;  and  thence  southeasterly  to  ine 
point  of  beginning 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  the  13th 
day  of  NOVEMBER,  1882,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendants,  James  Daly  and  Michael  Haw- 
kins, had  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1S82,  the  day  on 
which  the  above  property  was  levied  uptfn,  as  aforesaid,  or 
which  they  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the 
above  descubed  property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidde- 
for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN   SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Tobin  &  Tobin,  Att'ys  for  Pl'ff. 

San  Francisco,  October  21,  1882. 
21-2S-4-11 


SAN  LEANDRO 

VILLAGE    CARTS 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

S  hipping  and  CoiiunissionlHercliants 

304  and  20G  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Thi  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I, 


I  present  this  week  a  copy  of  the  working  drawing  of  one 
of  my  handsomest  Carts — a  Pha  ton,  with  canopy  top. 
For  elegance  of  design,  beauty  of  proportion,  and  grace  of 
outline,  it  is  pronounced  by  good  judges  superior  to  any- 
thing yet  produced  having  two  wheels.  I,  individually, 
like  some  of  the  other  styles  as  well,  if  not  belter ;  but  by 
most  persons,  ladies  especially    this  vehicle  is  given  the 

E reference.  Looked  upon  simply  as  a  pleasure  carriage,  to 
e  used  by  ladies  and  children  when  on  calling  or  shopping 
expeditions,  it  certainly  is  superior  to  anything  e.se  to  be 
had  for  twice  its  cost. 

When  requested,  I  give  a  written  guarantee  as  follows 
with  each  vehicle: 

First— I  warrant  it  to  be  wholly  free  from  ihat 
ludicrous  and  annoying  bobbing  motion  com- 
mon to  other  two  wheeled  vehicles,  which  tires  the  occupant 
and  hurts  the  horse's  back,  and  to  ride  as  sntooihly 
and  casUy  as  the  best  boggy.    1  think  no  other  ie- 

Sponsibie  maker  dare  give  su<  h  a  warranty. 

Second— My  Patent  Leveling  Device  simply  per- 
fects two-wheeled  vehicles,  and  makes  my  Village  CarLs,  in 
connection  with  their  admirable  system  of  springs  and  link- 
hangings,  equal  in  every  important  respect  to  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle.  The  Leveling  Device  enables  the  occupant  to  level 
the  body  in  a  moment,  whether  a  large  or  small  horse  is 
used,  and  entirely  prevents  the  seat  from  tipping  backwaid 
or  forward.     This  advantage  is  peculiar  to  thi?  vehicle  alone. 

Third— The  hotly  is  Independent  of  the  shafts, 
and  en  move  up  and  down  freely  10  or  12  inches,  remain- 
ing level  whtle  doing  so. 

,sa"  plesot  these  carts  may  be  seen  at  Studebaker  Eros., 
corner  Main  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

ii  es  from  *&'>»  to  $1.'}5.  Send  for  illustrated  circular 
and  price  list.     Address 

J  ICOB  PRICE,  San  Lenndro,  Cal. 
{  Vt  works  of  San  Leandro  Plow  Co.) 


PAGIFIG  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  a.\d  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  o'  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Laj*  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


ART-PAINTEDrPLAINand  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XL    NO.  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   NOVEMBER   it,   1882. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


CRIMINAL    OR    CRANK? 


By  J,  T.  Goodman. 


I  have  known  few  men  so  intimately,  and  esteemed  none 
more  highly,  than  I  did  Godfrey  Waldegrave.  A  commu- 
nity of  age  and  tastes  conduced  to  the  intimacy,  but  the  es- 
teem rested  solely  upon  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  his 
nature.  I  use  the  word  nature  instead  of  character,  because 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
terms — the  one  implying  an  inborn  attribute,  while  the  other 
may  denote  a  trait  that  is  merely  acquired.  The  nobility  of 
Waldegrave  was  an  inalienable  birthright.  I  have  known 
men  who,  pricked  by  the  spur  of  circumstances,  could  com- 
port themselves  as  loftily,  and  whose  souls  could  give  out  as 
pure  a  lustre  on  the  touchstone  of  chance  occasion — freakish 
men,  whose  lethargic  virtue  required  a  strong  stimulus  to 
arouse  it,  and  only  burned  spasmodically,  like  an  intermit- 
tent fever  ;  but  I  never  knew  another  than  Godfrey  Wal- 
degrave in  whom  loftiness  and  purity  were  predominant  and 
persistent  forces,  independent  of  all  motives  and  surround- 
ings, and  inseparable  from  every  action  of  his  life. 

These  qualities  would  have  distinguished  him  had  he 
been  only  of  a  passive  mood,  content  to  unbonnet  himself 
graciously  to  the  world  as  it  passed  along.  But  his  nature 
would  not  permit  him  to  play  the  elegant  bystander.  Amid 
the  pageantry  of  that  world,  as  it  moved  before  him,  he  saw 
wrongs  to  be  righted,  sufferings  to  be  alleviated,  high  pur- 
poses to  be  achieved;  and  his  soul  would  not  suffer  him  to 
rest  while  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  these  objects  lay 
how  remotely  soever  within  his  power. 

He  was  a  physician — an  eminent  and  popular  one — but 
the  practice  of  his  profession  did  not  afford  scope  enough 
for  the  full  volume  of  his  impulses  and  energies.  The  super- 
fluity expended  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  extra-professional 
actions,  some  of  which  were  eccentric  to  the  extreme  of 
quixotry,  but  all  alike  inspired  by  high  and  unsullied  mo- 
tives. He  went  solitarily  upon  midnight  missions,  to  do 
good  whenever  and  however  it  was  to  be  done,  to  the  extent 
of  his  means  and  ability  ;  he  delivered  public  discourses 
upon  current  errors  and  abuses,  or  upon  themes  calculated 
to  instruct  and  elevate  the  masses  ;  he  held,  at  times,  regu- 
lar religious  services,  preaching  a  broad  humanitarian  faith, 
designed  to  attract  those  who  rebelled  against  the  rigor  of 
more  orthodox  creeds  ;  he  overwhelmed  the  press  with  con- 
tributions upon  every  conceivable  topic;  and  when  the  sever- 
ity of  some  of  his  articles  was  modified  by  the  prudent 
editor,  he  established  a  periodical  of  his  own,  in  which  his 
opinions  might  find  unrestricted  utterance. 

Such  force  and  activity  imply  strong  personality,  and  are 
likely  to  suggest  its  usual  concomitant — egotism  ;  but  Wal- 
degrave was  singularly  free  from  this  weakness,  if  I  rightly 
apprehend  it.  I  take  egotism  to  be  a  sickly  outgrowth  and 
manifestation  of  egoism — an  obnoxious  excrescence  upon  a 
wholesome  trunk.  A  man  may  be  superabundantly  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  introspection  and  the  consciousness  of 
individuality,  which  constitute  egoism  in  its  broad  sense,  and 
yet  be  destitute  of  that  personal  vanity  whose  tiresome  exhi- 
bition renders  him  an  egotist.  Waldegrave  possessed  a 
greater  amount  of  egoism  than  any  person  I  ever  met. 
The  incessant  strain  of  his  mind,  the  unrelaxing  nervous 
tension,  the  shock  of  endless  encounters,  the  reaction  from 
futile  endeavor,  scourged  him  to  subjective  study,  and  made 
him  involuntarily  a  lesson  to  himself.  The  problem  of  his 
being,  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  possibility  of  an 
equation  between  the  large  purposes  and  the  small  achieve- 
ments, was  constantly  forced  upon  him,  and  in  his  baffled 
search  for  the  unattainable  solution  he  gnawed  his  heart 
away,  as  other  scholars  gnaw  a  book.  But  this  intense  con- 
sciousness and  study  of  self  did  not  betray  him  into  egotistic 
display.  He  never  alluded  to  himself  out  of  self-love,  or  in 
a  manner  intended  to  obtrude  his  personality  upon  the  lis- 
tener. Yet  his  discourse  was  so  surcharged  with  latent  self 
as  the  unpivoted  needle  is  with  polarity;  but  he  treated  of 
his  individuality  only  as  a  known  quality  in  the  problem  of 
existence,  an  entity  that  served  as  a  fulcrum  for  induction,  a 
factor,  a  sign,  a  key — or  what  you  will — a  knowledge  of 
which  furnished  the  only  clew,  however  unsubstantial,  on 
which  he  could  rely  in  the  bewildering  maze  of  life's  incom- 
prehensibilities. 

His  vagaries  won  the  sure  reward  of  eccentricity.  The 
sneer  of  unpracticalness,  the  innuendo  of  insanity,  came  flip- 
pantly from  men  incapable  of  understanding  either  his  mo- 
tives or  his  methods.  It  was  this  very  incapacity,  undoubt- 
edly, that  begot  the  scoffs.  People  are  tolerant  only  toward 
what  is  commensurable  with  their  own  plane  and  circum- 
ference. The  things  above  or  beyond  them  are  equally 
objects  of  scorn  with  the  things  beneath  them.  If  to  know 
not  what  they  do  be  still  a  valid  plea  for  pardon,  these  igno- 
rant scoffers  must  be  forgiven,  I  suppose.  It  might  be  par- 
donable, moreover,  in  one  who  knew  Waldegrave  measura- 
bly well,  yet  not  wholly,  to  have  doubted  the  practicality  and 
soundness  of  his  mind,  so  extraordinary  were  some  of  his 
idiosyncrasies.  But  to  me,  who  was  as  familiar  with  the 
structure  and  workings  of  his  intellect  as  if  I  had  anatomized 
it,  he  appeared  the  most  practical  and  sane  of  men.  Ob- 
liquity and  straightness  are  merely  matters  of  standpoint. 
Vary  the  angle  of  sight,  and  the  oblique  will  become  straight, 
the  straight  oblique.    According  to  the  laws  that  govern  it, 


t 


the  boomerang  goes  as  directly  to  its  aim  as  the  arrow.  The 
ostensibly  unpractical  schemes  of  Waldegrave  became  en- 
tirely practical  when  viewed  from  the  conditions  under 
which  he  saw  them;  and  his  apparently  erratic  ways,  sur- 
veyed from  the  base  of  his  peculiar  mental  organization, 
showed  themselves  to  be  the  most  straightforward  of  courses. 
It  might  be  urged  that,  in  weighing  his  sanity,  this  peculiar- 
ity of  organization  should  itself  be  thrown  into  the  scales. 
I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  Exceptional  facts  are  to  me  as 
authoritative  proportionately  as  general  ones.  The  laws 
that  govern  the  eccentric  flights  of  comets  have  equal  force 
with  those  that  regulate  the  entire  planetary  system. 

Waldegrave  was  not  ignorant  of  these  jeers,  nor  altogether 
insensible  to  them  ;  but  they  provoked  no  resentment  in 
him,  and  even  the  pity  they  inspired  reverted  upon  himself. 
He  grieved  he  had  so  failed  in  making  himself  understood 
that  his  purposes  and  actions  could  be  thus  misconstrued. 
But  neither  the  sense  of  failure,  nor  the  certainty  that  every 
fresh  effort  must  encounter  the  same  scoffs,  could  abate  his 
zeal,  or  cause  him  to  deviate  in  the  least  from  the  course 
along  which  his  enthusiasm  impelled  him.  He  had  but  a 
single  object  in  view — to  benefit  his  kind.  His  eagerness  to 
accomplish  this  rendered  him  indifferent  to  all  else,  and  he 
moved  onward  with  the  exalted  spirit  of  one  who  cares  not, 
so  long  as  victory  is  gained,  whether  his  own  part  be  honor 
or  martyrdom. 

Our  friendship  extended  through  many  years,  during  which 
I  noticed  no  particular  change  in  Waldegrave.  At  length, 
however,  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  a  difference  in  him. 
His  form  became  wasted,  his  features  careworn,  and  his  or- 
dinarily uniform  demeanor  gave  way  to  spells  of  moody  in- 
ertness and  feverish  activity.  It  was  evident  that  his  health 
was  impaired,  or  that  something  unusual  was  brooding  upon 
his  mind.  But  he  laughed  at  my  solicitude,  though  with 
visible  effort,  and  persistently  maintained  it  was  nothing  but 
a  slight  derangement  of  his  system  from  overwork.  I  was 
forced  to  accept  the  explanation.  I  knew  he  was  engaged 
upon  a  work  that  was  taxing  the  extreme  powers  of  his  in- 
tellect, and  it  was  not  unlikely  that  in  prosecuting  this  too 
diligently  in  conjunction  with  his  other  labors  he  had  over- 
tasked himself. 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  in  my  study,  thinking  of  my 
friend,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  days,  when  a  card 
was  brought  me  bearing  his  name.  I  was  surprised  at  this, 
for  he  was  accustomed  to  enter  without  any  such  formality  ; 
but  I  was  still  more  surprised  when  I  read  the  words  written 
in  pencil  underneath  :  "Would  like  an  hour's  interview  with 
you  if  it  can  be  absolutely  private" 

I  shall  never  forget  Waldegrave's  appearance  as  he  entered 
the  room.  The  change  in  him  was  startling.  His  eyes 
were  sunken,  his  cheeks  hollow,  his  carriage  drooping,  and 
the  old,  beneficent,  saintly  look,  that  once  lighted  up  his 
countenance  with  a  holy  beauty,  was  replaced  by  a  haggard, 
haunted  expression,  befitting  only  the  faces  of  the  damned. 

He  never  heeded  my  astonishment ;  he  never  heeded  the 
hand  I  eagerly  extended  ;  he  never  heeded  the  affectionate 
words  with  which  I  welcomed  him.  Glancing  anxiously 
about  the  room,  he  asked,  in  a  whisper  : 

"Are  we  quite  alone?'_ 

"  Entirely  so." 

"  Is  there  no  one  in  the  next  room?" 

"There  is  no  one  else  on  this  floor." 

"  I  must  feel  certain  of  that,"  he  said,  opening  in  turn  the 
two  doors  leading  from  the  study,  and  peering  cautiously 
into  the  adjoining  apartments.  The  scrutiny  satisfied  him, 
apparently,  for  he  closed  the  doors  and  locked  them.  Then 
he  noticed  that  one  of  the  transoms  was  open.  He  shut  that 
also,  remarking  that  even  walls  were  said  to  have  ears,  and 
he  wished  to  stop  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

I  was  unable  to  conjecture  in  the  remotest  degree  what  all 
these  precautions  meant.  Nothing  suggested  itself — no  topic 
we  had  ever  discussed,  none  conceivable  to  be  introduced 
between  us — that  called  for  privacy,  much  less  for  the  abso- 
lute secrecy  upon  which  his  whole  mind  seemed  concen- 
trated. As  I  watched  him  during  his  inspection  of  the  room, 
the  stealth  and  intensity  of  his  manner  suddenly  gave  a  new 
interpretation  to  his  ghastly  aspect.  These  were  the  sym- 
bols of  a  dethroned  mind,  these  the  actions  of  a  lunatic,  I 
thought ;  the  ignorant  many  were  right  all  the  while  ;  I 
alone  had  been  deceived.  The  sorrow  occasioned  by  this 
apparent  revelation  was  poignant,  and  I  dreaded  the  shock 
about  to  succeed,  when  his  words  should  leave  a  doubt  of  bis 
madness  no  longer  tenable. 

When  every  possible  precaution  had  been  taken,  Walde- 
grave directed  his  attention  to  me  for  the  first  time.  The 
strain  visible  upon  him  until  then  relaxed,  his  manner  soft- 
ened, and  a  helpless,  pleading  expression  came  into  his  eyes. 
He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  husky  with  emotion  : 

"  I  have  no  right  to  pledge  you  to  secrecy,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
have  no  right  to  force  my  horrible  confession  upon  you  I 
make  it  because  the  weight  of  my  guilt  has  become  unen- 
durable ;  and  I  make  it  to-day  because  you  have  always  been 
so  indulgent  to  me  that  I  believe  you  will  be  indulgent  to  the 
last,  and  because  I  can  trust  you  beyond  all  other  men." 

This  was  not  the  kind  of  utterance  I  expected.  The  pre- 
cision of  its  terms  and  the  quietness  of  its  delivery  dispelled 
the  supposition  of  insanity  ;  but  its  hint  of  some  terrible  dis- 
closure was  equally  distressing.  I  could  conceive  of  nothing 
horrible  in  connection  with  Waldegrave  ;  and  could  I  have 
done  so,  no  sense  of  moral  outrage  would  have  been  able  to  I 


withstand  the  sympathy  excited  by  his  appearance  and  man- 
ner. In  my  earnestness  to  express  this  feeling,  I  rose  and 
extended  my  hand  to  him  again,  saying  : 

"You  have  not  misjudged  my  friendship  for  you,  Walde- 
grave. You  may  rely  upon  my  sympathy,  my  secrecy,  my 
assistance,  to  the  utmost." 

"  I  accept  the  assurance  more  gratefully  than  I  ever  before 
received  anything  in  my  life,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  withhold 
your  hand.  When  you  have  heard  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
you  will  never  proffer  it  to  me  again." 

"Always  as  now,  no  matter  what  transpires,"  I  answered, 
fervently,  still  insisting  upon  his  taking  my  outstretched 
hand. 

"  Withhold  it,  I  say  ! "  he  exclaimed,  shrinking  back 
affrightedly.  "Do  you  wish  to  clasp  the  hand  of  a  mur- 
derer ?  " 

"You  are  jesting,  Waldegrave." 

"  Would  to  God  I  were  ! — would  to  God  I  were  !  Do  I 
look  like  a  jester?  You  have  been  solicitous  regarding  the 
change  in  me.  I  have  deceived  you  basely  all  along.  My 
crime  was  attested  by  every  symptom  you  observed — by  the 
wreck  you  now  see." 

"This  results  solely  from  overtasking  your  brain  ;  this  is 
hallucination.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  maladies,  and  have  only  failed  to  recognize  it 
because  you  yourself  were  the  sufferer." 

"  I  repeat,  would  to  God  it  were  ! — would  to  God  it  were  ! 
But  you  deceive  yourself.  This  is  no  phantasm,  from  which 
I  shall  some  day  awake  with  a  buoyant  sense  of  relief.  It  is 
natural  that  in  your  inability  or  reluctance  to  associate  me 
with  a  hideous  crime  you  should  have  recourse  to  the  com- 
mon belief  in  my  madness.  I  have  thought  of  it  myself.  I 
have  reckoned,  in  the  event  of  justice  pursuing  me,  how  se- 
curely I  could  entrench  myself  behind  it,  should  I  choose  to 
do  so.  I  have  even  become  a  partial  convert  to  it — not  that 
any  action  or  utterance  of  mine  appears  to  me  less  rational 
now  than  ever,  but  that  it  seems  a  sort  of  madness,  as  this 
world  goes,  to  think  or  act  otherwise  than  by  rote.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  not  my  madness  but  my  trespass  that 
speaks.  The  burden  of  secret  crime  has  become  intolerable. 
I  want  to  unbosom  myself.  There  is  more  in  confession 
than  the  delusive  hope  and  promise  of  absolution.  It  sub- 
dues the  bitter  stubbornness  of  heart,  relaxes  the  torturing 
constraint  of  silence,  and  brings  the  only  rest  and  peace  a 
guilty  conscience  can  ever  know.  Will  you  listen  to  my 
confession?" 

"  I  will  listen  with  interest  to  anything  you  see  fit  to  tell 
me,  Waldegrave." 

"The  only  motives  for  my  crime  were  defiance  of  what  I 
conceived  to  be  senseless  adages,  and  exasperation  at  theii 
thoughtless  reiteration.  I  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  lat- 
ter consideration,  as  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  chief  prov- 
ocation. Many  a  felon  has  let  temptation  to  crime  pass  by 
him  unheeded  at  first ;  but  when  it  presented  itself  again 
and  again,  the  recurrence  became  a  provocation  impossible 
to  withstand.  Repugnance  to  iteration  is  instinctive  in  hu- 
man nature.  The  boy  who  wished  his  mother  dead  because 
he  was  tired  of  seeing  her  about,  the  man  who  voted  for  the 
banishment  of  Aristides  because  he  was  weary  of  hearing 
him  called  the  Just,  were  not  exceptionally  splenetic  ;  they 
simply  gave  expression,  albeit  in  a  whimsical  way,  to  a  sen- 
timent as  common  to  mankind'as  filial  affection  or  love  of 
justice.  Within  a  certain  limit  repetition  may  be  used  with 
propriety,  even  with  artistic  effect ;  but  if  carried  beyond  the 
strict  boundary,  it  becomes  an  exasperating  repetend,  an 
iteration  that  has  been  justly  characterized  as  damnable. 
This  is  as  true  of  what  we  admire  as  of  what  we  detest. 
Something  too  much  of  the  thing  whose  beauty  enraptures 
us  to-day,  and  to-morrow  we  consign  it  to  oblivion,  with  the 
opprobrious  epitaph  of  hackneyed  and  stale.  The  senseless- 
ness of  the  whole  range  of  proverbial  lore  combined  would 
never  of  itself  have  driven  me  to  crime.  It  might  have  ex- 
cited disgust,  but  it  could  hardly  have  aroused  active  defiance. 
But  my  passive  antagonism  was  goaded  to  action  by  the 
satisfied  manner  with  which  brainless  opponents  endeavored 
to  quench  argument  with  some  trite  adage,  as  if  any  vital 
topic  could  be  extinguished  by  a  stale  misconception.  The 
thing  occurred  and  recurred  until  I  regarded  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  proverb  with  intense  hatred,  and  sought  every 
opportunity  to  discredit  their  assumed  wisdom.  A  state- 
ment of  the  sea  of  bubbles  I  pricked  by  one  method  or  an- 
other would  degenerate  into  a  mere  catalogue,  and  be  irrel- 
evant likewise,  as  my  course  was  innocent  until  I  grappled 
with  the  saying  :  '  Murder  will  out.' 

"When  I  first  confronted  it,  I  had  no  purpose  of  putting 
it  to  test.  It  was  offensive  to  me,  in  common  with  all  adages ; 
but  it  was  not  offensively  thrust  at  me,  or  exasperatingly  re- 
iterated within  my  hearing  ;  I  was  therefore  content  for  a 
while  with  an  attitude  of  armed  neutrality  toward  it.  But  a 
singular  circumstance  rendered  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
position  impossible.  As  if  some  malign  spirit  of  iteration 
vitalized  every  apothegm,  I  was  at  length  impelled  irresisti- 
bly to  repeat  the  adage  to  myself  until  my  brain  ached  with 
the  monotonous  repetition.  Every  effort  to  banish  it  from 
my  mind  was  useless  ;  still  the  clatter  would  run  on — *  Mur- 
der will  out,'  '  Murder  will  out,' '  Murder  will  out.'  Supersti- 
tious people  would  call  this  a  premonition,  or  say  that 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  You  and  I  know  it  w 
automatic  action  of  the  nerve-centres  of  the  brain;  b 
unerring  law  of  fatalism  its  consequences  were  the 
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if  it  had  been  the  boding  wail  of  uncommitted  crime,  or  a 
demoniac  voice  inciting  me  to  murder. 

"  The  self-repeating  sentence  assumed  to  me  at  length  the 
aspect  of  an  exultant  challenge.  It  presumed  upon  my  for- 
bearance. In  a  desperate  moment  I  resolved  to  disprove 
the  arrogant  assumption,  and  thus  make  a  final  disposition 
of  it  so  far  as  concerned  myself.  I  never  for  an  instant  hes- 
itated in  my  purpose  after  I  had  once  determined  upon  it. 
My  conscience  did  not  interfere,  either  to  restrain  me  from 
guilt  or  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  victim.  The  pro- 
ceeding never  presented  itself  to  me  in  the  light  of  a  crime. 
I  regarded  it  simply  as  an  experiment,  and  thought  no  more 
of  the  life  to  be  taken  than  I  would  of  the  life  of  an  animal 
I  was  about  to  vivisect.  My  whole  mind  was  bent  upon 
gainsaying  the  proverb — or,  in  other  words,  committing  a 
murder  that  should  never  be  found  out.  I  entered  upon  the 
project  deliberately  and  methodically. 

"The  first  point  to  be  decided  was  how  to  do  the  deed. 
Naturally,  my  pursuits  suggested  that  I  should  do  it  under 
the  cloak  of  my  profession,  which,  you  are  aware,  could  be 
managed  easily  enough  ;  but  I  discarded  the  idea  for  two 
reasons  :  the  experiment  was  personal,  not  professional, 
and  should  therefore  be  made  outside  of  my  calling ;  and, 
moreover,  if  the  deed  were  done  in  the  line  of  my  practice, 
it  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  common  run  of  practi- 
tional  killing — hence,  not  a  fair  test  case.  I  wanted  an  out- 
right murder  ;  not  a  mere  professional  one.  The  knowledge 
and  weapons  of  my  craft,  however,  entered  into  the  plan  I 
finally  settled  upon.  I  decided  to  commit  the  murder  in 
some  public  place  by  injecting  poison  hypodermically  into 
whatever  subject  I  might  select.  This  selection  was  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  consideration.  My  original  impulse  was  to 
choose  some  one  obnoxious  to  me,  thereby  rendering  the 
killing  of  double  utility ;  but  such  a  course  would  introduce 
an  element  of  malice  into  the  affair,  whereas  I  desired  it  to 
be  purely  experimental.  Revenge  should  be  alien  to  a  calm, 
philosophic  purpose.  In  order  to  prevent  any  bias  from 
adulterating  my  motives,  I  determined  to  leave  the  matter  of 
selection  entirely  to  chance.  The  choice  of  a  poison  pre- 
sented little  trouble,  as  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  could  be 
made  to  serve.  I  decided  upon  using  hydrocyanic  acid, 
knowing  that,  if  administered  chemically  pure,  less  than  a 
drop  would  kill  almost  instantly,  while  there  would  be  little 
likelihood  of  its  odor  being  detected  in  the  open  air,  and  no 
possibility  of  a  timely  application  of  antidotes. 

"  When  my  plan  was  thus  completely  matured,  I  went 
forth  to  do  the  deed.  The  night  was  fine,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  people.  I  had  thought  that  opportuni- 
ties to  perform  my  experiment  would  present  themselves  on 
any  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  ;  but,  for  the  first  time 
within  my  recollection,  the  city  appeared  to  be  ablaze  with 
light,  and  I  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  universal  scrutiny.  I 
strolled  about  for  hours,  with  the  hypodermic  syringe  care- 
fully concealed  in  my  hand,  looking  in  vain  for  a  chance  to 
use  it  unobserved.  The  difficulty  would  not  have  been  so 
great  had  I  wished  merely  to  kill  a  person  and  escape  de 
tection.  With  only  that  aim  in  view  I  could  have  prodded 
almost  any  one  in  the  thigh  as  I  passed.  But  that  was  not 
all  I  was  seeking  to  accomplish  :  1  desired  the  cause  of  death 
and  the  fact  of  murder  to  escape  detection  as  well.  To  in- 
sure this,  I  purposed  injecting  the  poison  in  the  scalp  or 
chin,  where  the  hair  or  beard  would  conceal  even  the  slight 
puncture  made  by  the  instrument.  Such  an  operation  would 
necessitate  a  movement  of  the  arm  likely  to  attract  attention 
on  a  crowded  and  well-lighted  street. 

"  A  man  dropped  his  cane,  and  stooped  just  in  front  of  me 
to.  recover  it.  My  hand  was  within  an  inch  of  his  head  when 
he  suddenly  sprang  erect.  A  lady  bent  low  to  examine 
something  in  a  window.  The  sharp  point  of  the  instrument 
caught  in  her  hair  as  she  rose  quickly  and  turned  away. 
After  these  two  failures,  I  realized  that  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  find  the  opportunity  sought  without  resorting  to  some 
obscure  place,  or  mingling  in  a  dense  crowd. 

"Just  then  I  passed  the  entrance  to  a  theatre.  No  better 
chance  could  have  presented  itself,  I  thought.  I  consulted 
my  watch ;  the  performance  would  be  over  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  I  walked  along  leisurely  for  seven  minutes,  then 
turned  and  walked  as  leisurely  back.  When  a  few  paces 
from  the  entrance  I  loitered  until  I  heard  the  tramp  of  the 
outcoming  audience.  I  then  advanced,  forced  myself  into 
thickest  of  it,  and  was  borne  alone  with  the  stream  as  it 
surged  down  the  street. 

[concluded  next  week.] 
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At  Chester,  during  Pennsylvania's  recent  Bi-centennial, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  neighbors  divided  among 
themselves  the  characters  of  the  personages  who  figured  in 
the  old  affair,  and  then  repaired  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
All  of  their  families  and  friends  went  down  to  look  on. 
Eight  or  ten  shop-keepers,  grocers,  and  bakers  put  on  war- 
paint and  feathers  and  peeped  out  of  the  woods,  muttering 
Ugh  !  at  intervals.  A  well-known  farmer  appeared  as  Penn 
in  a  boat,  and  a  young  druggist,  painted  copper-color,  rose 
and  said  :  "  I  am  Bear's  Meat.  I  am  old.  Here,  Tamen- 
end,  chief  of  many  years."  Whereupon  Tamenend  (a  dry 
goods  man)  said  :  *'  I,  Tamenend  of  many  years.  The  world 
rests  on  my  turtle.  It  is  enough,"  etc.,  etc.  And  all  the 
grocers  and  bakers  responded  Ugh  !  while  the  people  of 
Chester  looked  on  gravely  and  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
the  matter.  At  Philadelphia  the  fun  was  more  complicated. 
The  Government  sent  men-of-war ;  fleets  came  from  the 
northern  ports,  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  Delaware  ; 
fifty  steam-tugs  went  down  to  escort  the  Welcome  up  ;  and 
when  the  hour  struck,  behold,  Penn  was  tipsy  !  There  was 
an  agonized  search  for  somebody,  no  matter  who,  to  come 
and  land.  Finally  the  eyes  of  the  committee  fell  on  the  son 
of  the  costumer,  who  had  brought  a  bundle  of  clothes  down 
to  the  wharf.  He  was  equipped  in  knee-breeches  and  shad- 
bellied  coat,  and  when  he  stepped  ashore  was  met  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  all  the  city  dignitaries.  As  his 
foot  touched  the  ground  every  bell  in  the  city  rang,  cannon 
pealed,  and  a  million  sedate  Pennsylvanians  cracked  their 
throats.  And  nobody  saw  anything  funny  in  it.  Italians  or 
Frenchmen  would  have  carried  on  the  joke  with  a  joyous, 
enthusiastic  gayety  that  showed  it  was  a  joke  and  they  knew 
it.  Englishmen  would-not  have  done  it  at  all.  But  the  staid 
Pennsylvanians  went  through  it  as  gravely  as  if  it  had  been 
religious  exercises.  It  was  a  most  unexpected  and  astound- 
;  ig  revelation  of  character. 


England  does  substantial  pecuniary  reward  to  those  who 
render  her  distinguished  services  in  battle.  After  the  Ash- 
antee  war  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  a  parliamentary  grant 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  After 
Waterloo  the  grants  to  Wellington  amounted  to  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  Nelson,  nearly  one  million. 

The  following  correspondence  between  a  New  York  news- 
paper man  resident  in  Brooklyn  and  Reverend  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  apropos  of  the  sermon  denouncing  Folger's  candi- 
dacy, is  published  : 

Dear  Mr.  Beecher  :  You  made  an  ass  of  yourself  yesterday. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Lord  saved  you  the  trouble  of  making  an  ass  of 
yourself  by  making  you  an  ass  at  the  beginning,  and  "  His  work  stands 
sure."  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Mr.  William  H.  Whitman,  clerk  of  the  courts  for  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts,  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  has  received 
the  requisite  legal  notice  through  counsel  in  the  cases  of 
Rosetta  Nightingale,  Cynthia  Cahoon,  and  Stanton  Fisher, 
of  the  discontinuance  of  their  suits  against  A.  Williams  & 
Co.,  for  publishing  "  Cape  Cod  Folks,"  and  they  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  docket  of  the  court.  The  suit  of  Adeline 
A.  Fisher  expired  with  the  death  of  the  plaintiff,  and  public 
curiosity  will  not  be  gratified  by  witnessing  a  trial  of  these 
famous  cases. 

Mr.  Toby  Rosenthal,  the  artist  in  whom  San  Francisco 
takes  a  just  pride,  has  nearly  finished  a  picture  for  a  gentle- 
man of  this  city.  Its  subject  is  taken  from  Scott's  "  Mar- 
mion,"  representing  the  scene  when  Constance  de  Beverly, 
in  her  page's  dress,  is  taken  before  the  tribunal  of  the  con- 
vent. The  abbot  and  the  abbesses  stand  at  the  left  with 
unrelenting  faces.  The  unfortunate  girl  stands  in  the  centre 
foreground.  A  brutal  monk  is  tearing  from  her  shoulders  a 
cloak,  while  a  mass  of  golden  hair  streams  over  her  shoulders. 
In  the  right  background  the  monks  are  preparing  the  open- 
ing in  the  wall  for  her  immolation.  They  hold  torches  in 
their  hands,  which  spread  a  ruddy  glare  over  the  dull  stone  of 
the  convent  walls.  The  picture  has  been  much  praised  by 
the  critics. 

In  his  book  about  the  Turco-Russian  war,  Lieutenant 
Greene  tells  of  the  coldness  of  the  Russians  toward  him 
whenever  he  was  mistaken  for  a  British  officer,  and  how 
completely  their  treatment  changed  as  soon  as  they  found 
out  he  was  an  American.  Indeed,  their  attentions  were'so 
marked  as  to  prove  rather  embarrassing,  since  on  some  occa- 
sions they  insisted  on  sacrificing  their  own  comfort  and  con- 
venience to  his.  The  testimony  of  Engineer  Melville  is  to 
the  same  effect.  In  conversation  with  a  reporter  the  other 
day,  he  spoke  highly  of.  his  treatment  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities, saying  that  even  the  lower  officials  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  courtesy  and  refinement.  The  feeling 
for  Americans  among  the  Russian  lower  classes  seemed  to 
be  very  warm  and  far  different  to  that  entertained  toward 
the  English. 

It  is  understood,  says  an  Indiana  journal,  that  the  events 
in  the  closing  chapters  of  W.  D.  Howells's  last  novel,  "A 
Modern  Instance,"  took  place  in  one  of  our  neighboring 
cities.  The  Tecumseh  of  the  novel  is  Crawfordsville.  The 
plot  of  "  A  Modern  Instance,"  so  far  as  it  can  be,  in  the 
divorce  scene,  is  from  actual  study.  Mr.  Howells  visited 
Crawfordsville  last  summer,  and  spent  several  weeks  there 
in  studying  the  city,  the  court,  and  the  Indiana  divorce  sys- 
tem. Augustus  H.  Hawkins,  the  county  clerk  in  the  fiction, 
is  Mr.  T.  D.  Brown,  uncle  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Krout,and  pres- 
ent clerk  of  Montgomery.  The  judge  of  the  book  is  Judge 
Britton,  now  on  the  bench  in*  that  county.  We  think  the 
paper  in  which  the  divorce  advertisement  was  printed  must 
not  have  been  of  Crawfordsville,  as  Mr.  Howells  refers  to  it 
as  "a  flimsy,  shabbily  printed  country  newspaper."  There  is 
a  study  of  the  Crawfordsville  bar  in  the  closing  chapters  of 
this  remarkable  novel,  said  to  be  quite  realistic. 

Two  poverty-stricken  young  Irish  noblemen  have  recently 
done  well  in  matrimony.  The  Earl  of  Desart  was  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  London,  making  his  subsistence  by 
story-writing.  Not  long  ago  he  stepped  into  a  fortune  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  marrying  Miss  Bischoff- 
sheim,  daughter  of  an  old  London  Jew  money-lender.  And 
now  comes  the  news  that  Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Bart.,  he- 
reditary Knight  of  Kerry,  and  equerry  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  has  just  married  the  other  Miss  Bischoffsheim. 
Glanleam,  in  the  island  of  Valencia,  is  the  family  residence 
of  the  Fitzgerald  family  ;  and  a  most  isolated  place  it  is. 
But  Sir  Maurice  will  build  on  his  estate  at  Ballinruddery 
with  some  of  his  bride's  dowry.  The  place  is  well  wooded,  and 
known  to  gunners  as  a  capital  place  for  woodcocks.  It  is 
well  for  young  Fitzgerald  that  he  has  acquired  this  fortune, 
for  the  Valencia  estates  have  been  laboring  under  heavy 
mortgages  for  nearly  a  century.  Five  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Maurice's  sister  was  married  off,  the  estates  were  denuded  of 
half  the  trees,  in  order  to  meet  her  settlements. 

The  New  York  Timers  Egyptian  correspondent  relates  a 
curious  story  of  how  a  young  Baltimorean,  George  Tinney, 
was  made  a  Bey  with  a  present  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
Said  Pasha  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  His  successor  was  to 
be  Ismail  (the  present  Khedive's  predecessor).  The  custom 
is  that  the  messenger  first  announcing  to  the  new  Pasha  the 
news  of  his  predecessor's  death  shall  be  made  Bey,  and  re- 
ceive one  hundred  thousand  piastres.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  owned  the  only  telegraph  line  then  running  from 
Alexandria  (where  Said  lay  dying)  to  Cairo,  the  home  of 
Ismail.  Thomas  was. at  the  Cairo  station  awaiting  the  death 
announcement  which  should  give  him  the  coveted  prize. 
Growing  sleepy,  he  told  Tinney,  the  operator,  to  awaken  him 
at  the  first  telegraphic  click.  But  Tinney  had  plans  of  his 
own,  and  so,  when  the  expected  dispatch  came,  he  did  not 
awaken  his  sleeping  employer,  but  rushed  off  to  Ismail's 
palace  himself,  where,  after  a  short  wait,  he  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  august  presence,  and  made  known  his  secret. 
The  new  Pasha's  first  question  was,  "What  is  your  name?" 
and,  quickly  learning,  exclaimed  :  "  Tinney  Bey,  I  thank  you 
much  ;  here  is  an  order  for  one  hundred  thousand  piastres, 
and  the  trade,  naming  you  bey,  will  be  the  first  I  sign." 


Good  Manners  and  Household   Decoration. 

Rag  carpets  are  coming  into  fashion  again  in  the  shape  of 
large  rugs  for  bed-rooms  and  nurseries,  and  the  man  whose 
under-clothes  have  been  butchered  to  make  a  rag-carpet 
holiday  is  hunting  for  a  warm  place  where  he  can  escape 
the  balmy  breath  of  November. 

A  host  should  always  anticipate  the  wants  of  his  guests  and 
never  compel  them  to  ask  for  what  they  desire.  It  is  not 
only  annoying  to  the  guest,  but  to  others,  to  stand  up  at  the 
table  and  spear  a  hot  potato  with  the  fork,  or  to  carve  the 
pie  with  his  own  knife. 

When  an  engagement  is  broken  the  ring  and  all  the  pres- 
ents should  be  returned  to  the  gentleman.  They  can  then 
be  used  again  by  him  on  subsequent  occasions,  and  the 
masher  will  thus  be  able  to  continue  his  business  without 
additional  capital. 

After  luncheon  tea  and  coffee  are  never  served  in  the 
drawing-room,  as  the  guests  are  not  expected  to  remain  long, 
for  the  hostess  may  wish  to  go  out.  Nothing  can  be  more 
annoying  than  the  hungry,  longing  look  of  a  guest  after 
luncheon,  who  still  yearns  for  provisions  not  in  the  house. 


Answers  to  Corespondents. 
Louise. — Who  was  Blackstone? 

Mr.  Blackstone  was  a  man  who  flourished  several  years 
ago,  and  wrote  a  little  work  on  English  law  and  primogeni- 
ture, salvage,  replevin  plea  in  abatement,  ouster,  onus  pro- 
bandi,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  other  evils  of  his  time.  He 
would  go  out  and  weed  onions  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  come 
in  and  swear  a  few  lines ;  after  which  he  would  dash  off  a 
poem  on  the  habeas  corpus,  the  non-suit,  misjoinder,  chattel 
mortgage,  mayhem,  misfeasance,  or  other  beauties  of  nature. 
He  was  perfectly  at  home  while  dealing  with  messuages, 
mesne  process,  torts,  mandamus,  and  high  certiorari.  Black- 
stone has  been  more  largely  read  and  quoted,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  humorist  in  the  English  language.  His  favorite 
joke  was  called  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case,  and  he  loved  to 
monkey  with  the  lex  non  scripta  and  assumpsit.  Black- 
stone is  now  dead.  His  parents  also  are  dead.  They  were 
cut  down  in  their  youth. 

Lotus  Eater. — About  the  time  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  you  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  duel  which  took  place  at  Gibraltar,  soon  after  the 
close  of  our  last  war  with  England  (1812-15),  between  one  of  our  officers 
(a  lieutenant)  and  two  British  officers,  then  stationed  at  that  place. 
The  article  was  apparently  written  by  the  American's  second,  who  was 
represented  as  the  captain  of  the  brig  Monmouth,  of  Baltimore,  and 
who  closed  his  statement  by  saying  that  the  lieutenant  was  at  that  time 
(1847  or  1848)  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  high  in  command 
and  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Will  you  please  republish  that 
article  again  and  very  much  oblige  an  old  reader? 

We  would  gladly  republish  it  again,  and  then  republish 
the  poem  again  some  more,  if  we  had  it,  but  we  have  not. 
We  were  not  publishing  the  Boomerang  during  the  Mexican 
war.  We  would  have  done  so  if  we  had  been  born,  but  we 
were  not.  This  was  no  fault  of  ours.  It  was  an  unavoid- 
able delay  for  which  we  were  not  responsible. 

Inquirer. — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  how  the  ancients 
represented  Nemesis  in  their  mythology  ? 

Nemesis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  night. 
She  worked  the  doubtful  precincts  in  the  interest  of  the  ene- 
mies of  human  happiness.  She  disturbed  the  conscience, 
and  by  means  of  the  goddess  Nightmare,  contrived  to  make 
it  unpleasant  for  those  who  strayed  into  by  and  forbidden 
paths.  She  was  particularly  worshiped  by  Rhamus,  Patra^, 
Cyzicus,  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  other  old-timers.  She  is  usually 
represented  as  a  virgin,  standing  in  a  thoughtful  attitude  and 
low  shoes,  holding  in  her  left  hand  the  branch  of  an  elm 
tree,  and  in  her  right  a  link  of  bologna  sausage. 

D.  C.  W. — I.  Will  you  please  decide  the  following  questions  in  your 
next  issue,  and  oblige  a  constant  reader.  A  and  B  are  playing  a  game 
of  cassino,  21  points  up.  A  stands  20  ;  B,  13.  It  is  B's  deal.  He  deals 
the  cards,  and  on  the  first  hand  played  A  makes. an  ace,  and  calls 
game.  B  insists  on  A  playing  the  game  out,  which  he  objects  to,  as  B 
is  only  13,  and  if  he  made  the  cards,  spades,  and  big  and  little  cassino, 
he  would  then  be  only  twenty,  and  obliged  to  make  an  ace  to  make  21. 
Is  A  or  B  right?  II.  And  again,  if  there  should  be  two  20's  in  the 
game,  is  not  the  one  out  who  makes  the  first  point  and  calls  game? — 
or  have  you  got  to  play  the  game  out  and  give  the  cards  precedence? 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  would  be  ;  and  as  our 
cassino  editor  is  at  present  away  from  home  working  in  a  tie- 
camp,  we  would  prefer  to  lay  the  question  over  till  another 
meeting. 

Raoul. — Please  inform  me  concerning  the  tradition  of  St.  Denys. 

St.  Denys,  after  martyrdom,  carried  his  head  six  miles, 
and  laid  it  down  at  the  spot  where  the  cathedral  now  stands 
which  bears  his  name.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  afterward  expired.  This  choice  and 
popular  lie  originated  from  the  fact  that  the  artist  who 
painted  St.  Denys  represented  him  as  headless,  and  then, 
remembering  that  the  friends  of  decceased  would  not  easily 
recognize  him,  painted  the  head  in  the  hands  of  St.  Denys. — 
Boomera?ig. 


Labouchere  says  that  France  is  now  one  gigantic  gam- 
bling establishment.  At  Paris,  every  one,  from  the  fine  lady 
to  the  cabman,  speculates  at  the  Bourse,  and  in  every  French 
town  of  any  pretensions  to  "civilization"  there  are  one  or 
more  public  casinos,  which  derive  large  dividends  from  al- 
lowing the  game  of  baccarat  to  be  played.  "  Now,  for  my 
part,"  he  says,  "  I  hold  that,  a  fool  and  his  money  being 
made  to  part,  it  signifies  very  little  to  the  State  whether 
money  be  in  the  pocket  of  fool  A  or  fool  B — or,  indeed,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  of  swindler  C.  But  I  would  point  out  to 
the  British  traveler  in  France  that,  if  he  risks  his  cash  at 
baccarat,  it  is  about  fifty  to  one  that  he  will  be  cheated. 
Any  one  may  hold  the  bank,  and  there  are  numerous  gangs 
organized  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  gang  holds  it  and 
deals  the  cards,  while  another  of  the  gang  makes  a  sign  to 
him,  to  let  him  know  the  exact  value  of  the  cards  given  to 
the  players.  With  this  advantage,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising that  the  gang  should  win,  and  that  the  unsuspecting 
traveler  should  lose." 


Palmistry  is  very  fashionable  in  London  society  with  young 
women.  It  must  be  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  gloaming  and  have 
a  beautiful  girl  hold  your  hand  in  hers  and  tell  you  all  about 
your  past,  present,  and  future,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Pleasant  for  the  girl,  we  mean. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


o 


LONDON  LORDS  AND  LADIES. 


A  Chronicle  about  Pheasant-shooting  and  the  Professional  Beanties. 


October  is,  par  excellence,  England's  pheasant-shooting 
month.  The  season  begins  on  the  6rst  of  the  month  and 
lasts  till  the  first  of  February  ;  but  while,  of  course,  shooting 
goes  on  through  November,  December,  and  January,  and 
pheasant,  as  a  game,  is  a  regular  thing  to  be  seen  both  in 
Leadenhall  Market  and  on  the  tables  of  country  estate- 
owners  and  their  friends,  who  get  a  hamper  sent  them  now 
and  then,  the  edge  is  taken  off  the  sport  when  November  ar- 
rives, by  which  time  the  birds  who  have  survived  the 
slaughter  of  the  first  four  weeks  have  grown  sufficiently  wild 
to  make  their  attempted  bagging  a  matter  of  more  exertion 
than  the  average  English  sportsman  of  the  present  day  cares 
to  subject  himself  to.  Then  again,  with  November's  initial 
days  comes  fox-hunting,  and  once  the  weekly  "  fixtures  " — 
as  the  appointed  days  for  hunting  are  called — are  settled  by 
the  M.  F.  H.'s  of  the  different  packs  of  hounds  within  reach, 
shooting  of  any  sort  becomes  a  sport  of  secondary  considera- 
tion, only  to  be  indulged  in  as  a  means  of  recreation,  in  a 
sort  of  desultory  fashion,  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 
So  the  early  days  of  October  mark  the  return  to  his  English 
home  of  more  than  one  absentee,  to  whom  the  potting  of 
grouse  on  the  Scotch  moors  has  grown  stale,  the  excitement 
of  Aix-les-Bains  become  a  bore,  or  to  whom  the  delights  of 
grouse  or  partridge-shooting  were  insufficient  attraction's  to 
lure  him  back  sooner  to  his  native  land. 

Pheasants  are  shot  in  covers,  and  the  sport  is  called 
"cover-shooting"  in  contradistinction  to  partridge-shooting, 
which  is  done  out  in  the  open.  A  clump  of  trees,  high 
bushes,  or  timber  capable  of  affording  the  requisite  "cover," 
is  surrounded  by  the  shooting  party,  numbering  from  two  or 
three  up  to  a  dozen  or  more.  Then  "  beaters :)  are  sent  in 
to  beat  the  bushes  with  sticks  and  frighten  the  birds,  which 
fly  out  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes,  and  are  shot  (or  shot  at) 
by  the  party  without.  Cock  pheasants,  only,  are  snot,  except 
toward  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  scarcity  of  the  male 
birds  renders  the  sparing  of  the  hens  no  longer  advisable. 
When  a  bird  is  seen  to  fly  from  the  cover,  whoever  sees  it, 
should  it  not  come  within  range  of  his  own  gun,  calls  out  to 
those  of  the  party  in  whose  direction  it  flies,  to  warn  them, 
thus:  "  Mark  cock  to  the  right !  "  "  Mark  cock  to  the  left !  " 
■  Mark  forward  ! "  etc.  As  the  shooting  party  are  stationed 
at  equal  intervals  from  each  other  round  the  cover,  their  dis- 
tance apart  is  often  very  slight  when  the  circuit  of  the  cover 
is  small  and  the  party  large,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case. 
The  customary  injunction  to  "  fire  high"  is  therefore  a  most 
necessary  precaution.  It  is  one,  however,  not  as  carefully 
observed  as  it  ought  to  be.  and  when  the  birds  come  out 
with  a  rush,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  there  follows  a  bang- 
ing on  every  side  and  a  whistling  of  shot  all  about  one,  there 
is  a  painful  sensation  of  insecurity  to  life  and  limb  not  unlike 
that  experienced  in  action  when  the  line  of  fire  is  reached  in 
a  charge,  except  that  one  doesn't  feel  quite  the  same  exhila- 
ration from  the  thought  that  if  one  is  hit  he  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hero. 

Accidents  from  careless  and  flurried  shooting  at  such  times 
are   by  no  means  of  rare   occurrence   in   England.     Lord 
Powerscourt  not  long  ago  lost  one  of  his  eyes  at  the  hands 
of  an  excitable  young  Nimrod,  whose  anxiety  to  bring  down 
a  bird  flying  below  the  safety  line  caused  him  to  blaze  away 
straight  into  his  lordship's  face.     Happily  the  aim  was  a  bad 
one,  or  the  effects  might  have  been  even  more  disastrous. 
The  Earl  of  Dunmore,  whose  frequent  voyages  back  and 
forth  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  journeys  over- 
land to  Colorado,  where  he  has  large  cattle  interests,  have 
made  him  almost  as  well  known  in  America  as  at  home,  has 
also  had  an  eye  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  only  the  other  day  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  was  shot  in  the 
face,  luckily  without  injury  to  his  sight- 
There  is  a  good  story  told  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford 
(Lord  Charles  Beresford's  uncle)  and  the  way  he  served  a 
young  fellow,  whose  indifference  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
other  people  when  out  shooting  with  them  had  gained  for 
him  somewhat  of  a  reputation.    "The  young  man,  though  he. 
ought  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  gun  license  by  special 
act  of  Parliament,  was  the  son  of  a  duke  of  such  high  stand- 
ing in  the  political  world  that  nobody  ventured  more  than  a 
mild  remonstrance  with  him  for  his  carelessness,  and  while 
few  cared  to  join  a  shooting  party  of  which  he  made  one,  his 
position  got  him  invited  where  men  of  more  caution,  but  less 
b'ood,  would  have  been  excluded.     It  so  happened  that  one 
October  both  the  Marquis  and  Lord  Joceline  Clinton — the 
young  man  in  question — found  themselves  staying  for  the 
shooting  at  Wolterton  Park,  Lord  Orford's  place  in  Norfolk. 
There  was  a  large  party  staying  at  the  house,  and  more  than 
one  fortuitous  escape  from  Lord  Joceline's  reckless  gun  was 
the  nightly  topic  over  brandy,  and  soda,  and  birdseye  in  the 
smoking-room.     Several  of  the  men  had  already  been  grazed 
on  one  or  two  occasions  by  shots  fired  at  close  quarters,  and 
one  who  had  been  his  nearest  neighbor  one  morning  had 
had  one  of  his  whiskers  and  eyebrows  singed  off  by  a  flash 
from  a  muzzle  heedlessly  placed  within  an  inch  of  his  cheek. 
Lord  Joceline  paid  small  heed  to  the- remarks  he  heard,  and 
laughingly  treated  all  that  was  said  as  a  joke.     But  Lord 
V.  aterford  smoked  his  pipe  in  silence,  only  joining  in  the 
talk  so  far  as  to  confide  to  a  friend  who  sat  near  his  deter- 
mination to  put  an  end  to  the  young  man's  exploits  should  it 
come  in  his  way  to  do  so.     It  is  said  that  Lord  Joceline  over- 
heard the  remark,  but  said  nothing.     At  all  events,  next  day 
the  party  went  out  as  usual,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
when  shooting  an  outlying  cover,  Lord  Waterford  and  Lord 
Joceline  stood  about  ten  feet  apart.     In  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
citing battue  a  rabbit  darted  out  of  the  bushes  and  ran  be- 
tween the  two.     Lord  Joceline,  disregarding  all  orders  to  the 
contrary,  leveled  and  fired  at  it.     The  rabbit  got  safely  away, 
but  about  a  dozen  of  the  shot  intended  for  it  lodged  in  Lord' 
Waterford's  legs.     His  back  happened  to  be  turned  at  the 
moment,  but  wheeling  round  without  a  sign  of  pain  ere  the 
reverberation  of  the  discharge  had  died  away,  he  called  out, 
in  a  loud  tone  :  "  Whoever  fired  that  last  shot,  hold  up  his 
hand  !  "     Lord  Joceline,  in  the  bravado  of  the  moment,  held 
up  his  hand  with  a  laugh.     Hardly  had  he  done  so  when 
Lord  Waterford  raised  his  gun  and  let  him  have  the  contents 
of  one^  barrel  into  his  palm.     Fortunately  it  was  a  defective 


would  have  been  a  bad  day  for  Lord  Joceline.  As  it  was,  he 
carried  away  enough  leaden  pellets  among  his  finger  joints 
to  make  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  of  him,  and  cure  him  ef- 
fectively of  the  peculiarity  that  had  made  him  a  terror  in  the 
shooting  field.  No  one  after  that  had  ever  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  him. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Langtry  is  gone,  the  other  professional 
beauties  of  less  note,  who  had  to  play  second  to  her  in  the 
beauty  line  while  she  remained  in  England,  have  begun  to 
plume  their  heretofore  overshadowed  feathers,  and  are"com- 
mg  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor  photographers  who  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender  the  Jersey  Lily  to  Sarony  of  New  York. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  windows  of  the  print-shops  are 
budding  forth  with  photographs  of  Lady  Lonsdale,  Lady 
Garvagh,  Mrs.  Livingston-Thompson,  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West, 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler.  Lady  Dudley  seems  to  be  getting  too 
passee  to  resuscitate.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  she  was 
unquestionably  the  handsomest  woman  in  England ;  but 
now — well,  a  woman's  heauty  can't  last  forever.  Luckily  for 
her,  her  position  does  not  depend  on  her  looks,  like  the 
others.  Her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  though  as  plain 
a  looking  man  as  you  would  meet  in  a  day's  walk,  is  one 
of  the  richest  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  combined 
forces  of  rank  and  money  which  she  has  on  her  side  have 
enabled  her  to  do  what  none  of  the  others  would  have  dared. 
Unlike  the  others,  she  has  ever  spurned  the  notice  and  at- 
tention of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  going  so  far  as  to  refuse  to 
speak  to  him.  Indeed,  she  has  been  known  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  deliberately  turn  her  back  upon  him  at  a 
ball.  She  is  a  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Mordaunt, 
which  tells  the  whole  story. 

Mrs.  Comwallis-West  has  generally,  in  a  popular  sense, 
counted  number  two  after  Mrs.  Langtry.  Some  people  there 
are  who  think  her  the  prettier  of  the  two.  But  her  figure, 
though  undoubtedly  a  fine  one,  does  not  approach  that  of 
the  Jersey  Lily,  and  her  face  at  public  entertainments  is  too 
elaborately  embellished  with  bismuth  and  rouge  to  allow  it  a 
moment's  place  of  comparison  beside  the  purely  natural 
untouched-  by-art  complexion  of  Mrs.  Langtry.  I  was  at  a 
country  ball  last  winter  down  near  Henley,  and  late  in  the 
evening  a  large  party  arrived  from  some  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  they  were  staying.  Among  them  was  rvFrs. 
Cornwallis-West.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  had  never 
seen  her  before.  But  until  I  was  told  which  she  was,  I  had 
supposed  it  was  some  opera-bouffe  actress  who  had  got  into 
the  place  by  mistake,  she  was  so  painted  and  powdered  over 
cheek,  arms,  and  neck ;  her  eyes  were  so  picked  out  with 
belladonna,  her  corsage  was  so  decollete,  her  voice  was  so 
loud  and  boisterous,  and  her  poses  and  gestures  had  such  a 
decided  smack  of  the  heroines  of  Offenbach  and  Le  Cocq. 
On  her  bodice  just  over  her  heart  she  wore  a  large  gold  pad- 
lock. This,  she  informed  several  young  men  who  inquired 
its  meaning,  was  the  lock  to  the  entrance  of  her  love,  add- 
ing, with  a  glance  worthy  of  Schneider  in  her  best  days,  that 
even  her  husband  had  not  the  key.  Major  Cornwallis-West, 
the  man  who  occupies  thatuneviable  position,  is  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  private  means,  arising  from  large  landed 
and  mineral  interests  in  Wales.  In  favorable  comparison 
with  Mr.  Langtry  he  goes  about  with  his  wife,  and  their 
names  are  frequently  mentioned  together.  In  short,  he  does 
not  believe  in  chaperones. 

Of  another  type  altogether  is  Lady  Lonsdale,  or  Gladys, 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  as  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the 
consequent  step  down  to  dowagerhood,  now  compels  her  to 
be  calied.  Tall,  dark,  and  stately,  she  has  been  known  in 
society  since  her  debut,  in  1S77,  as  "  the  gypsy."  A  penniless 
beauty  she  was  when  she  came  out,  even  though  her  brother 
was  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  her  mother  Lady  Herbert  of 
Lea,  so  that  within  a  year  she  was  only  too  glad,  when  but 
eighteen,  to  take  as  her  husband  the  young  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
who,  though  scarce  four  years  older  than  herself,  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  famous  reprobates  the  English 
peerage  had  produced.  A  great,  lubberly,  heavy-featured 
fellow  he  was — an  animal,  in  fact,  whose  sensual  tastes  first 
exhibited  themselves  in  a  secret,  but  unbinding,  marriage 
with  his  tutor's  housemaid  before  he  was  seventeen  ;  his 
proneness  to  the  inordinate  use  of  alcohol  also  showing  itself 
in  numerous  fits  of  delirium  tremens  ere  he  had  got  out  of 
his  teens.  But  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  a  year,  and  estates  so  vast  that  even  his  reckless 
extravagance  and  dissipation  had  not  appreciably  diminished 
them.     ' 


ANONYMITY    IN    LITERATURE. 


John    Morley's  Valedictory  in  t*ie  "  Fortnightly  Review." 


One  chief  experiment  which  the  Fortnightly  Review  was 
established  to  try  was  that  of  signed  articles.     It  is  now 
impossible  to  realize  that  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago 
scarcely  anybody  of  the  class  called  practical  could  believe 
that  the  sacred  principle  of  the  Anonymous  was  doomed. 
One  of  the  shrewdest  publishers  in  Edinburgh  once  said 
to  me,  while  Mr.   Lewes  was   still  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
view, that  he  had  always  thought  highly  of  our  friend's 
judgment,  "  until  he  had  taken  up  the  senseless  notion  of  a 
magazine  with  signed   articles,  and  open   to  both  sides  of 
every  question."     Nobody  will  call  the  notion  senseless  any 
longer.     The  question  is  rather  how  long  the  exclusively 
anonymous  periodicals  will  be  able  to  resist  the  innovation. 
One  indirect  effect  that  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  new 
system  is  its  tendency  to  narrow  the  openings  for  the  writer 
by  profession-     If  an  article  is  to  be  signed,  the  editor  will 
naturally  seek  the  name  of  an  expert  of  special  weight  and 
competence  on  the  matter  in  hand.     A  reviewer  on  the  staff 
of  a  famous  journal  once  received  for  his  week's  task,  "  Gen- 
eral Hamley  on  the  Art  of  War,"  a  three-volume  novel,  a  work 
on  dainty  dishes,  and  a  translation  of  Pindar.      This  was, 
perhaps,  taxing  versatility  and  omniscience  over-much,  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  writer  made  no  serious 
contribution  to  tactics,  cookery,  or  scholarship.     But  being 
a  man  of  a  certain  intelligence,  passably  honest,  and  reason- 
ably painstaking,  probably  he  produced  reviews  sufficiently 
useful  ancl  just  to  answer  their  purpose.     On  the  new  system 
we  should  have  an  article  on  General  Hamley's  work  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  and  one  on  the  cookery-book  from  Mon- 
sieur Trompette.     It  is  not  certain  that  this  is  all  pure  gain. 
There  is  a  something  to  be  said  for  the  writer  by  profession, 
who,  without  being  an  expert,  will  take  trouble  to  work  up 
his  subject,  to  leam  what  is  said  and  thought  about  it,  to 
penetrate  to  the  real  points,  to  get  the  same  mastery  over  it 
as  an  advocate  or  a  judge  does  over  a  patent  case  or  a  suit 
about  rubrics  and  vestments.     He  is  at  least  as  likely  as  the 
expert  to  tell  the  reader  all  that  he  wants  to  know,  and  at 
least  as  likely  to  be  free  from  bias  and  injurious  preposses- 
sion.    Nor  does  experience,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  quite 
bear  out  Mr.  Lewes's  train  of  argument  that  the  "first  condi- 
tion of  all  writing  is  sincerity,  and  that  one  means  of  securing 
sincerity  is  to  insist  on  personal  responsibility,"  and  that  this 
personal  responsibility  can  only  be  securedby  signing  articles. 
The  old  talk  of  "  literary  bravoes,"  "  men  in  masks,"  "  an- 
onymous assassins,"  and  so  forth,  is  out  of  date.     Longer  ex- 
perience has  only  confirmed  the  present  writer's  opinion,  ex- 
pressed here  from  the  very  beginning  :  "Everybody  who  knows 
the  composition  of  any  respectable  journal  in  London,  knows 
very  well  that  the  articles  which  those  of  our  own  way  of 
thinking  dislike  most  intensely  are  written  by  men  whom  to 
call  bravoes  in  any  sense  whatever  would  be  simply  mon- 
strous.     Let  us  say,  as  loudly  as  we  choose,  if  we  see  good 
reason,  that  they  are  half  informed  about  some  of  the  things 
which  they  so  authoritatively  discuss;  that  they  are  under 
strong  class  feeling;    that  they  have  not  mastered  the  doc- 
trines which  they  are  opposing ;  that  they  have  not  sufficiently 
meditated  their  subject ;  that  they  have  not  given  themselves 
time  to  do  justice  even  to  their  scanty  knowledge.    Journal- 
ists are  open  to  charges  of  this  kind ;  but  to  think  of  them  as 
a  shameless   body,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  better  men 
than  themselves,  or  ready  to  act  as  an  editor's  instrument 
for  money,  involves   a  thoroughly  unjust   misconception." 
As  to  the  comparative  effects  of  the  two  systems  on  literary 
quality,  no  prudent  observer  with  adequate  experience  will 
lay  down  an  unalterable  rule.     Habit  no  doubt  counts  for  a 
great  deal,  but  apart  from  habit  there  are  differences  of  tem- 
perament and  peculiar  sensibilities.     Some  men  write  best 
when  they  sign  what  they  write ;  they  find  impersonality  a 
mystification  and  an  incumbrance  ;  anonymity  makes  them 
stiff,  pompous,  and  over-magisterial.     With  others,  however, 
the  effect  is  just  the  reverse.     If  they  sign  they  become  self- 
conscious,  stilted,  and  even  pretentious  ;  it  is  only  when  they 
are  anonymous  that  they  recover  simplicity  and  ease.     The 
newspaper  press  has  not  yet  followed  the  example  of  the  new 
reviews,  but  we  are  probably  not  far  from  the  time  when  here, 


too,  the  practice  of  signature  will  make  its  way.     There  was 
Once  she   was  married,  the  gypsy-like'  beauty  did  I  an  unwise  cry  at  one  time  for  making  the  disuse  of  anony- 


pretty  well  as  she  liked — her  flirtations,  while  yet  a  bride, 
with  several  titled  young  guardsmen,  who  have  lately  seen 
service  in  Egypt,  causing  more  than  one  scandal  in  high 
life.  She  was  away  somewhere  abroad  during  her  husband's 
last  illness,  and  had  actually  to  be  summoned  home  to  be 
present  at  his  death-bed. 

As  a  widow,  she  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  in  the 
least.  She  has  a  house  down  near  Windsor,  at  which  she 
now  and  then  entertains  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she  and  the 
late  earl  having  always  been  prominent  members  of  the 
Prince's  set.  She  has  a  jointure  of  six  thousand  a  year,  be- 
sides the  control  of  what  was  settled  on  her  three-year-old 
daughter ;  so  she  doesn't  want  for  money  to  do  whatever 
she  likes.  She  is  to  be  one  of  the  party  who  are  going  with 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  his  wife  for  a  tour  through 
India.  Of  course,  it  is  her  rank  that  smooths  over  whatever 
she  may  do.  But  were  she  a  plain  "  Mrs.,"  with  no  blood 
in  her  veins  traceable  through  the  labyrinthian  pages  of 
Burke  and  De  Brett,  it  would  be  all  the  other  way. 

London,  October  11,  18S2.  Cockaigne. 


A  watch  nowadays  is  not  so  much  for  use  as  for  ornament. 
It  must  be  of  the  tiniest,  and  balanced  by  a  chatelaine  as 
elaborate  in  workmanship  as  an  exquisite  piece  of  jewelry. 
The  little  oxydized  silver  watches  are  fascinating,  but  the 
prettiest  "ticker"  to  be  worn  for  a  "charm"  is  no  bigger 
than  a  checker,  with  a  spray  of  leaves  and  acorns  in  dia- 
monds raised  on  a  plain  gold  surface.  On  the  chatelaine 
dangles  a  minute  gold  acorn,  incrusted  with  brilliants,  and 
containing  "salts,"  besides  other  toys  fashioned  in  precious 
stones  and  metals. 


Nuna  Dunlop,  a  Kentucky  blue-grass  belle,  has  aroused 

comment  by  going  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  appearing  as 

Hebe  in  a  beer-garden  performance  of  "  Pinafore."     Shedid 

_  .  it  for  fun,  agreeing  to  sing  for  a  week  without  salary  ;  but 

cartridge,  from  which  much  of  the  shot  had  fallen,  else  it  I  her  family  took  her  home  at  the  end  of  the  second  evening. 


mity  compulsory  by  law.     But  we  shall  no  more  see  this  than 
we  shall  see  legal  penalties  imposed  for  publishing  a  book 
without  an  index,  though  that  also  has  been  suggested.     The 
same  end  will  be  reached  by  other  ways.     The  press  is  more 
and  more  taking  the  tone  of  a  man  speaking  to  a  man.    The 
childish  imposture  of  the  editorial  We  is  already  thoroughly 
exploded.     The  names  of  all  important  journalists  are  now 
coming  to  be  as  publicly  known  as  the  names  of  important 
members  of  parliament.     There  is  even  something  over  and 
above  this.     More  than  one  editor — the  editors  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  of  the  St.  Jamess  Gazette  are  conspicuous  in- 
stances, in  very  different  ways — have  boldly  aspired  to  create 
and  educate  a  public  of  their  own,  and  they  have  succeeded. 
The  press  is  growing  to  be  much  more  personal,  in  the  sense 
that  its  most  important  directors  are  taking  to  themselves 
the  right  of  pursuing  an  individual  line  of  their  own,  with  far 
less  respect  than  of  old  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of  party 
or  the  communiques  of  political  leaders.     The  editor  of  a  re- 
view of  great  eminence  said  to  the  present  writer  (who,  for 
his  own  part,  took  a  slightly  more  modest  view)  that  he  re- 
garded himself  as  equal  in  importance  to  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.     It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  weigh  and 
measure  with  this  degree  of  precision.     But  what  is  certain 
is  that  there  are  journalists  on  both  sides  in  politics  to  whom 
the  public  looks  for  original  suggestion,  and  from  whom 
leading  politicians  seek  not  merely  such  mechanical  support 
as  they  expect  from  their  adherents  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nor  merely  the  use  of  the  vane  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  but  ideas,  guidance,  and  counsel,  as  from  per- 
sons of  coequal  authority  with  themselves.     England  is  still 
a  long  way  from  the  point  at  which  French  journalism  has 
arrived  in  this  matter.     We  can  not  count  an  effective  host 
of  Girardins,  Lemoinnes,  Abouts,  or  even  Cassagnacs  and 
Rocheforts,  each  recognized  as  the  exponent  of  his   own 
opinions,  and  each  read  because  the  opinions  writ'.e; 
known  to  be  his  own.    But  there  is  a  distinctly  ne 
proach  to  this  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Johnson- Williams  Wedding'. 

On  Thursday  morning  Frank  H.  Johnson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  married  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Williams,  daughter  of 
General  Thomas  H,  Williams,  of  Oakland.  The  wedding 
ceremony  was  solemnized  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Akerly,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
friends  of  the  contracting  parties.  Miss  Ella  Barstow  acted 
as  bridesmaid,  and  Carleton  Coleman  as  groomsman.  The 
presents  included  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars  and  a 
house  and  lot  in  San  Francisco  from  General  Williams  ;  a 
check  for  five  thousand  dollars  from  William  T.  Coleman  ; 
a  valuable  silver  tea-set  from  the  employees  of  William  T. 
Coleman  &  Son,  to  which  body  the  bridegroom  belongs. 
After  the  wedding  ceremony  and  breakfast  the  newly  married 
pair  started  for  a  trip  to  southern  California.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bexler,  Judge  Williams,  of  Pla- 
cerville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke,  Miss  Maggie  Brooks,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Wallace,  Thomas  Prather,  Miss  Eva  Bascom,  Miss 
Effie  Hogan,  and  others. 

Reception  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

The  officers  and  ladies  of  the  Navy  Yard  gave  a  recep- 
tion on  Thursday  evening  last  to  the  officers  of  the  Wachu- 
settt  which  proved  to  be  a  very  agreeable  affair,  although 
there  were  but  few  people  from  San  Francisco  present. 
Dancing  took  place  in  the  court-room,  and  was  kept  up  until 
nearly  two  o'clock  yesterday  morning.  A  large  number  of 
the  officers  of  the  Wachtisett  and  all  of  the  officers  and 
ladies  of  the  yard  were  present,  and  Misses  Kitty  Wood  and 
Georgie  Richards,  of  San  Francisco. 


Notes  aod  Gossip. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford  went  East  on  Thursday  last.  An  en- 
gagement exists  between  Miss  Libbie  Irish,  of  this  city,  and  an  army 
officer  who  is  now  on  duty  in  Arizona  ;  Miss  Irish  is  at  present  visiting  a 
former  schoolmate,  Mrs.  Colonel  Dunkelberger,  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
next  Literary  at  the  Navy  Yard  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  Com- 
mander and  Mrs.  Boyd.  Miss  Birmingham,  who  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  Wolcott,  wife  of  Chief- Engineer  Wolcott,  at  Mare  Island,  has  re- 
turned. Miss  Allie  Hawes,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Rich- 
man,  at  Mare  Island,  has  also  returned.  Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Eva  Carolan,  returned  from  the  East  on  Monday  last. 
Miss  Sprague,  who  has  been  visiting  at  the  Navy  Yard  for  several 
weeks,  has  returned  to  Angel  Island.  Paymaster  C.  A.  McDaniel  and 
Lieutenant  A.  C.  Dillingham,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Dillingham,  left  here 
for  the  East  during  the  week.  An  engagement  exists  between  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Brown  and  Miss  Minnie  Glassell,  both  of  Los  Angeles. 
Miss  Glassell  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Doctor  Toland,  and  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  brother  of  the  Brown  who  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Cole 
a  few  months  ago ;  another  brother,  Tom  Brown,  District-Attorney  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  some  time  ago  married  Miss  Nellie  Patten,  whose 
father,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  at  Get- 
tysburg ;  Miss  Lutie  Cole,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Brown,  [nee  Cole,)  is  en- 
gaged to  Master  H.  S.  Waring,  U.  S.  N.  ;  a  sister  of  Miss  Minnie 
Glassell,  Miss  Lulu,  was  married  to  Major  H.  M.  Mitchell,  an  ex-Con- 
federate, a  short  time  ago  ;  Mrs.  Patten,  widow  of  the  ex-Confederate 
General  mentioned  above,  was  married  some  years  ago  to  George  H. 
Smith,  an  ex-Confederate  colonel,  and  now  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ;  all  of  the  above-named  parties  reside  in  Los  Angeles  at  present, 
except  Master  Waring,  who  is  willing  to — for  a  while.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Holmes  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  McKenzie  have  been  at  Monterey  for 
a  few  days.  The  Ranger  sailed  on  Saturday  last  for  the  southern 
coast,  Captain  Philip  being  accompanied  by  his  wife  ;  Lieutenant  C.  T. 
Force  is  executive  officer,  and  his  mess  consists  of  thirteen.  Twice  be- 
fore the  officers'  mess  on  the  Ra?igcr  has  consisted  of  thirteen,  and 
upon  each  occasion  the  vessel  lost  one  of  the  thirteen — Surgeon  Ware 
in  1873,  and  Paymaster  Clarke  in  1879  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
all  ol  the  present  thirteen  may  successiully  dare  the  demon  of  that  su- 
perstitious number,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sakes  of 
the  girls  they  left  behind  them.  Captain  Augustus  H.  Corliss,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  returned  to  Nevada.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Seth  M.  Ackley  and 
*  Miss  Cash,  who  lately  arrived  here  on  their  return  home  from  the 
Asiatic  squadron,  will  leave  for  Massachusetts  to-day.  Rev.  and  Mrs, 
John  Hemphill  will  leave  San  Francisco  for  Philadelphia  on  or  about 
the  first  of  January  ;  in  the  meantime  they  have  taken  apartments  at 
the  Grand.  Mrs.  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  returned  from  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  during  the  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis  and  their 
pretty  niece,  Miss  Katie  Felton,  who  have  been  summering  at  Menlo, 
have  returned  to  their  winter  quarters  at  the  Palace.  I.  W.  Taber  and 
family,  of  Oakland,  have  also  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace  for 
the  winter.  Evan  J.  Coleman  and  Eugene  Dewey  are  at  the  Hoffman 
House,  New  York.  Miss  Ryland,  01  San  Jose,  is  again  visiting  friends 
in  this  city.  Chief  Engineer  James  Butterworlh,  U.  S.  N.,  was  at  the 
Grand  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  and  Midshipman  Harry  Kimmell, 
Lieutenant-Commander  George  E.  Ide,  and  Midshipman  George  H. 
■  Stafford,  U.  S.  N.,  were  at  the  Occidental.  Mrs.  Amaraux  and  family 
have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  spend  the  winter.  Mrs.  T.  D.  Mott  and 
daughter,  Miss  Georgie  Mott,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  visiting  the  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stow.  Charles  F.  MacDermott  and  family  will 
leave  their  lovely  home  in  Oakland  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
and  take  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Clement  Biddle,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on 
Thursday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pool  returned  from  Monterey  on 
Saturday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Bessie  Kittle  have 
been  passing  a  portion  of  the  week  at  Monterey.  Lieutenant  John  T. 
Young,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  arrived  here  from  the  East  yesterday. 
General  and  Mrs.  Kautz  were  in  the  city  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last. 
Captain  George  H.  Burton,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Burton  and  children,  have  been  at  the  Occidental  during  the  week  ; 
Mrs.  Burton  was  formerly  Miss  Minnie  Larrabee,  of  Los  Angeles.  E. 
Hubert  and  P.  L.  Bonnest,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bonnest  are  at  the  Oc- 
cidental. Lieutenant  George  R.  Bensen,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  at 
the  Grand.  Mrs.  Cozzens,  Mrs.  Alston,  and  Mrs.  Burdell  and  daugh- 
ter, of  San  Ralael,  have  been  passing  the  week  at  Monterey.  Most 
readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  remember  the  two  Misses  Hutchinson,  of 
Washington,  who  participated  in  the  first  carnival  as  priestesses  in  the 
Temple  of  Flora,  and  quite  a  number  of  our  society  people  are  aware 
of  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  sisters  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  the 
other  sister  will  be  married  to  Mr.  John  F.  Olmstead  in  Washington 
during  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  Senator  Miller  and  family  will 
leave  for  that  city  to-day  to  be  present  at  the  wedding.  During  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  Mr.  W.  C.  Price  and  Miss  Hattie  Sraoot, 
daughter  of  Colonel  D.  L.  Smoot,  will  be  married.  An  engagement  is 
said  to  exist  between  Mr.  John  R.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Lulu  Prescott. 
Samuel  Bowles  Jr.  is  visiting  San  Francisco  ;  his  father  visited  Califor- 
nia about  seventeen  years  ago  in  company  with  Richardson,  Bross, 
and  Colfax,  and  on  his  return  to  Massachusetts  wrote  a  very  agreeable 
book  about  California  and  the  overland  trip  by  stage-coach.  Messrs. 
Langhorne,  Coleman,  and  others  are  planning  for  a  number  of  Ger- 
mans at  Saratoga  Hall,  which  will  be  very  select,  so  it  is  claimed,  and 
be  given  between  the  fifteenth  instant  and  the  twenty-fourth  ultimo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  and  their  son  and  daughter,  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York.  Lady  Wateilow,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
Sir  Sidney,  and  his  brother,  passed  most  of  October  in  Paris.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Raum,  who  have  been  sight-seeing  in  Switzerland,  have 
left  Geneva  for  Paris.  Mrs.  Colonel  EdSy  and  her  daughter,  who  have 
been  in  Madrid  and  Seville  for  some  three  or  four  weeks,  will  soon  leave 
for  Rome.  The  next  social  of  the  Olympic  Club  will  take  place  on 
Friday  evening,  the  seventeenth  instant.  On  the  following  day,  Satur- 
day next,  the  eighteenth  instant,  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will  give  their 
closing  of  the  season  reception,  dancing  to  take  place  at  the  club-house 
;     Saucelito  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  o'clock,    Mrs,  E.  S, 


Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson,  and  Mrs,  J.  H.  Maynarrl,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Mrs.  J.  M,  Page,  of  Oakland,  were  in  Paris  during  the 
latter  part  of  October.  Commodore  Robert  W.  Shufeldt,  whose  health 
was  greatly  improved  during  his  sojourn  at  Santa  Barbara,  has  arrived 
in  Washington  and  been  placed  on  duty  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
S.  Crocker,  after  an  extended  Eastern  trip,  returned  home  on  Saturday 
last.  Miss  Carrie  Williams,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  in  this  city. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Selby  and  her  two  daughters  left  here  for  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  on  Monday  last,  and  may  remain  away  for  a  year  or  more. 
Lieutenant  Thomas  N.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  and  bride,  who  were  lately 
married  in  Washington,  have  arrived  in  this  city.  Mrs.  William  M. 
Stewart  is  visiting  her  sister  at  Alexandria,  Va. ,  and  daily  goes  to  Wash- 
ington to  look  after  the  work  of  restoration,  which  is  now  progressing 
upon  her  handsome  house,  which  sustained  great  injury  from  fire  about 
lour  years  ago.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  instant,  at  the  house  of 
Charles  H.  Currier,  Esq.,  his  daughter,  Miss  Nettie,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Edward  E.  Eitel.  The  young  pair  immediately  after 
started  on  a  bridal  trip  to  the  country.  Miss  Jeannette  Reynolds  gave  a 
dinner-party  to  twenty  of  her  young  lady  and  gentlemen  friends  last 
Thursday  afternoon.  It  was  modeled  after  the  Parisian  custom  of 
having  a  string  band  in  an  adjoining  apartment  discourse  strains  of 
music  during  the  dinner.  At  the  close  of  the  repast  dancing  ensued 
and  was  continued  till  a  late  hour.  General  Schofield  was  the  recipient 
of  a  serenade  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening  last.  Mrs. 
James  W.  Simonton  leaves  here  for  the  East  to-day.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Baker,  who  are  now  at  the  Palace,  hope  to  get  into  their  new 
home  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  Kaye,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Har- 
rison, of  Alameda,  were  married  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hughes,  in 
Alameda,  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  instant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor  Argonaut  :  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has  just  sent  a  check  for 
five  hundred  dollars  to  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Jackson-street  Kindergarten  Association.  This,  with  former  dona- 
tions, makes  the  handsome  sura  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars  given 
to  this  work  since  its  organization.  Mrs.  Stanford  has  visited  these 
schools  and  personally  observed  their  workings,  distributing  with  her 
own  hands  gifts  to  the  little  children,  and  speaking  kind  words  of  cheer 
to  the  hard-worked  teachers.  This  is  practical  benevolence.  This  is 
benevolence  in  the  right  direction.  To  irain  little  children  to  self-de- 
pendence and  self-support  is  the  best  mode  of  applying  charity.  The 
kindergarten  is  the  nursery  of  industry,  and  persistent  industry  is  the 
ordained  foe  of  pauperism  and  crime.  It  is  the  business  of  Christianity 
to  train  up  little  children  into  ways  of  virtue  and  right  action.  When 
the  "  lights  "  of  the  church  seek  to  tear  down  such  efforts  it  makes  one 
feel  like  exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  an  excited  philanthropist :  "  We 
have  had  '  lights '  enough  in  the  church  ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  have 
a  few  'livers.'  "  One  such  act  as  this  of  the  generous-hearted  lady,  who 
gives  her  thousand  dollars  to  train  little  children  in  good  manners  and 
right  living,  is  worth  all  the  whining  prayers  of  a  lifetime,  put  up  by 
those  who  would  pull  down  every  good  work  that  has  not  a  sectarian 
seal  upon  it.  A  Kindergarten  Teacher.* 


A  Small  Vineyard. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  While  passing  through  Merced  County  in  the 
month  of  October,  in  company  with  a  friend,  we  called  at  the  ranch  of 
Mr.  Worthington,  on  the  line  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's  River 
Canal,  between  Los  Bafios  and  Firebaugh's  Ferry,  and  near  the  "  Ca- 
nal Farm"  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Lux,  where  we  saw  a  small  vineyard 
which  produced  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  grapes  that  I  deem  it 
worthy  of  mention,  as  showing  the  wonderful  productiveness  ol  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  land  when  irrigated.  Mr.  Worthington  informed  me 
that  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  1879,  he  put  out  six  hundred  and 
eighty  grape  cuttings,  on  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land,  by 
simply  making  holes  with  an  iron  bar  and  inserting  the  cuttings,  filling 
the  spaces  around  them  with  dry  earth,  using  no  water  at  the  time. 
This  year,  being  the  fourth  from  the  putting  out  of  thecutiings,  he  said 
the  six  hundred  and  eighty  vines  produced  fifteen  tons  of  grapes,  which 
he  sold  at  the  vineyard  at  irom  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton  ;  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  raisins,  using  seven  pounds  of  grapes  for  one  pound  of 
raisins  ;  two  barrels  of  vinegar,  and  about  five  hundred  gallons  ol  wine, 
contained  in  nine  large  casks,  which  he  showed  me  ;  in  addition  to 
which  there  were  grapes  enough  on  the  vines  when  1  saw  them  for 
probably  another  barrel  of  wine — making  a  total  product  of  not  far 
irom  twenty  tons  of  grapes  from  six  hundred  and  eighty  vines.  Mr. 
Worthington  also  said  that  he  picked  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
pounds  from  one  of  these  vines.     Yours  truly, 

San  Francisco,  November  9,  1882.  George  A.  Hill. 


We  print  the  following  remarkable  statistics  without  com- 
ment.    There  is  food  for  reflection  : 

Official  Parliamentary  Report,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Trelawney 
in  1873.     Sectarian  and  infidel  population  of  England  and  Wales : 

Church  of  England 6.933-935 

Dissenters 7,234,158 

Catholics 1,500,000 

Jews 57.850 

Infidels 7,000,000 

Criminals  to  every"  100,000  of  population  : 

Catholics 2,500 

Church  of  England 1,400 

Dissenters 150 

Infidels 5 

Jews o 

Roman  Catholics,  1  in  40 ;  Church  of  England.  1  in  72  ;  Dissenters,  1 
in  666  ;  Infidels,  1  in  20,000.     Total  criminals  in  prisons  : 

Catholic 37, 500 

Episcopalian 96,600 

Dissenters 10.800 

Infidels 350 

Jews o 


The  new  material  called  "  terra-cotta  lumber,"  says  the 
New  York  World,  was  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Gilman,  of  Eldora,  Iowa,  president  of  the  company,  and  is 
made  by  mixing  the  kaolinite  or  "  top  "  clay,  which  is  found 
in  immense  quantities  throughout  Middlesex  County,  with 
sawdust  until  the  consistency  of  dough  is  obtained,  when  it 
is  cast  in  large  square  blocks  and  burned  in  kilns  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  ordinary  brick.  The  result  is  a  pecu- 
liar terra-cotta  ware,  possessing  singular  properties.  It  has 
no  fibrous  texture  like  wood,  the  strength  of  the  material 
arising  from  incipient  vitrifaction  obtained  in  firing,  and 
half-inch  boards  made  of  it,  smoothly  planed  and  joined, 
show  greater  strength  and  tenacity  than  dry  oak  of  equal 
thickness.  Every  shape  which  can  be  given  to  wood  by 
edged  tools  can  be  given  to  terra-cotta  lumber.  It  is  as 
easily  worked  as  pine  or  spruce,  is  half  the  weight  of  build- 
ing brick,  and  tightly  retains  plastering  without  the  aid  of 
lathing.  To  display  the  resisting  qualities  of  terra-cotta  lum 
ber  to  fire  and  water,  the  furnace-tender,  with  a  long  pair  of 
steel  tongs,  took  from  the  centre  of  the  furnace  a  small  block 
of  the  ware  which  had  attained  a  white  heat,  and  plunged  it 
into  a  pail  of  water.  After  cooling,  it  was  placed  on  a  forge 
and  the  water  with  which  it  was  saturated  expelled  in  the 
form  of  steam  ;  petroleum  was  next  poured  over  it  and  after- 
ward ignited,  the  block  continuing  to  burn  with  a  steady 
flame  for  several  minutes.  Subsequent  examination  of  the 
block  by  sawing  it  in  two  showed  no  difference  in  appear- 
ance from  other  material  which  had  not  been  submitted  to 
so  severe  a  test. 


THE    SECRETS    OF    SELENE. 


Some  Curious  Things  Recently  Noted  on  the  Surface  of  the  Moon. 


The  telescope,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  has  lately  revealed 
some  very  curious  and  startling  appearances  in  the  moon. 
Astronomers  have  been  slow  to  accept  the  conclusions  which 
these  observations  suggest,  because  they  have  so  long  be- 
lieved that  the  moon  is  a  dead  planet,  and  incapable  of  sup- 
porting any  life  upon  its  surface.  This  belief  is  based 
principally  upon  the  assumed  absence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere. 
Rut  these  recent  observations  indicate  that  the  moon  has  an 
atmosphere  ;  and  if  it  has  an  atmosphere,  it  may  have  vari- 
ous forms  of  life  upon  its  surface,  differing  as  much  from 
those  upon  the  earth  as  the  moon  itself  differs  from  the  earth 
in  its  geological  and  climatological  features.  It  would  be 
very  curious  if  the  telescope,  (the  instrument  which  has  ban- 
ished from  fhe  moon  the  host  of  strange  creatures  with 
which  the  imagination  of  some  of  the  ancients  peopled  it, 
and  shown  how  unfitted  it  is  for  the  habitation  of  beings  like 
ourselves  and  those  we  see  around  us,)  should  now  make  us 
believe  that  the  moon  is  the  home  of  beings  more  grotesque 
in  our  eyes,  perhaps,  than  any  the  imagination  has  pictured. 
We  do  not  say  this  is  probable,  but  only  that  it  is  suggested 
by  the  very  interesting  observations  which  have  lately  been 
made,  and  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  On  the  27th  of 
March  last  Mr.  Stanley  Williams,  an  English  observer,  was 
looking  at  the  moon  in  the  early  evening,  with  a  telescope  of 
considerable  power,  and  giving  considerable  attention  to 
that  very  singular  oval  valley  known  to  astronomers  by  the 
name  of  Plato.  The  valley  is  about  sixty  miles  broad,  re- 
markably level,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  mountains  aver- 
aging something  less  than  four  thousand  feet  high,  but 
shooting  up  here  and  there  into  peaks  nearly  as  high  as 
yEtna.  When  the  sunlight  strikes  across  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  on  one  side,  it  throws  the  shining  peaks  into 
spendid  relief,  but  all  the  valley  within  remains  shrouded  in 
darkness.  The  sun  was  just  rising  upon  this  mountain 
ring  when  Mr.  Williams  made  his  observation  of  Plato, 
and  his  eye  at  once  detected  a  very  strange  appearance. 
The  interior  ol  the  valley,  which  usually  appears  totally  dark 
at  such  times,  was  illuminated  with  a  faint  phosphorescent 
light,  making  its  level  floor  dimly  visible.  It  was  not  the 
effect  of  reflection  from  the  illuminated  mountains,  because 
the  interior  of  the  valley  was  protected  from  such  reflection. 
Some  passing  clouds  in  our  atmosphere  shut  out  this  inter- 
esting scene  Irom  the  sight  of  the  observer  for  about  an  hour. 
When  the  sky  cleared  again,  Mr.  Williams  looked  once  more, 
and  saw  that  the  strange  light  had  disappeared.  Mr.  Will- 
iams had  made  a  similar  observation,  in  the  same  spot,  about 
five  years  ago.  About  seven  weeks  after  Mr.  Williams's  ob- 
servations which  we  have  described,  there  was  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  a  party  of  French  and  English  astronomers 
went  to  Egypt  to  observe  it,  as  the  line  of  totality  ran  across 
that  country.  When  these  astronomers  turned  their  spectio- 
scope  upon  the  edge  of  the  moon  as  it  hid  the  sun  upon  the 
17th  of  May,  they  perceived  indications,  in  the  strengthening 
of  certain  lines  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  existence  of  an  atmos- 
phere on  the  moon.  This  observation,  though  not  unpre- 
cedented, was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  those  who  had  al- 
ways contended  that  the  moon  was  not  as  dead  as  it  seemed. 
The  existence  of  an  atmosphere  would  explain  the  phenom- 
enon which  Mr.  Williams  witnessed  in  the  valley  of  Plato, 
as  well  as  various  other  equally  singular  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  students  of  the  moon  from  time  to  time.  | 
But  this  was  not  all.  On  the  19th  of  May,  two  days  after  the 
eclipse,  John  G.  Jackson,  of  Delaware,  while  studying  the 
moon,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  for  years,  with  a  re- 
flecting telescope,  was  surprised  to  see  near  the  western  edge 
of  the  disk,  and  over  a  portion  of  the  flat  region  known  as 
the  Sea  of  Crises,  something  which  he  described  as  a 
feathery  looking  cloud.  Just  two  months  later  he  saw  a 
similar  appearance  in  the  same  place.  And  now  Mr.  L.  E. 
Trouvelot,  a  well-known  astronomer,  commenting  upon 
Stanley  Williams's  observation,  says  that  he  has  more 
than  once  witnessed  similar  appearances  upon  the  moon's 
disk.  He  has  seen  lunar  landscapes  lose  their  distinct- 
ness as  if  thin  clouds  were  floating  over  them,  and  once 
around  the  crater  of  Kant  he  saw  what  may  have  been 
a  rare  vapor  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  He  has  also  seen 
another  large  crater  illuminated  with  a  faint  purple  light. 
Mr.  Trouvelot  thinks  these  various  appearances  are  mani- 
festations of  a  lunar  atmosphere  of  a  nature  yet  unknown. 
Curious  observations  of  a  similar  nature  can  be  found  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  astronomical  records,  reaching  back 
more  than  a  century  ;  but  they  have  generally  been  looked 
upon  with  distrust,  or  totally  disregarded.  These  recent  ob- 
servations give  them  renewed  interest,  and  tend  to  vindicate 
their  correctness.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  moon  has  an 
atmosphere,  Sir  William  Herschel's  idea  that  our  satellite  is 
inhabitable  will  not  be  deemed  so  ridiculous  as  it  has  seemed 
to  some  modern  astronomers.  We  should  not  expect  to  ob- 
tain any  confirmations  of  the  observations  of  the  German 
telescopist,  who  believed  he  had  discovered  a  big  city  and 
great  military  works  in  the  moon  ;  but  reasons  might  be 
shown  for  thinking  that  the  moon  supports  life  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  mere  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  somewhat 
startling,  for  the  moon  is  really  a  very  near  neighbor  to  the 
earth.  Few,  perhaps,  realize  how  close  we  are  to  another 
world  besides  the  earth,  but  it  is  a  very  narrow  span  of  space 
that  separates  us  from  the  moon.  The  mean  disance  is  only 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles,  or  less  than  ten  times 
the  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  only  about  eighty  times  as  far 
as  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  Not  a  few  sea  cap-„ 
tains  have  probably  sailed  as  far  as  the  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  moon.  And  yet  so  close  at  hand  as  this  there  is  a 
world  differing  so  widely  from  the  one  we  dwell  upon  that  we 
can  only  admit  the  possibility  of  its  being  inhabited  by  as- 
suming that  its  inhabitants  are  as  unlike  ourselves  as  their 
world  is  unlike  ours. 


Henry  Lund,  the  proiiuueui  commission  merchant  of  this 
city,  has  recently  opened  a  branch  house  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. It  is  to  be  known  as  the  firm  of  Lund,  Reveridge  & 
Co.,  and  will  transact  business  in  connection  with  the  house 
in  this  city. 

D.  O.  Mills  receives  in  rentals  from  his  new  building  in 
New  York  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    SPEECH. 


A  British  Historian's  Opinions. 


Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
paper  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  Longman* s  Magazine. 
He  first  discusses  the  great  similarity  which  exists  between 
England  and  America,  and  then  goes  on  to  give  instances 
of  the  many  characteristics  of  American  speech  which  are 
really  good  old  English.  He  then  discusses  the  tendencies 
of  America  in  the  matter  of  language,  and  observes  : 

In  the  matter  of  language,  as  in  most  other  matters,  the  United 
States  have  followed  the  usual  law  of  colonies.  A  colony  is  always  ex- 
posed to  two  opposite  tendencies,  which,  though  opposite,  are  found 
not  uncommonly  to  work  busily  side  by  side.  There  is  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  stand  still,  and  there  is  also  a  greater  tendency  to  go  ahead, 
than  there  is  in  the  mother  country.  A  colony  which  has  no  chance  of 
going  ahead  is  likely  to  stand  very  still  indeed,  much  stiller  than  an  old 
country.  A  small,  isolated  colony — say  a  small  island — is  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  old-world  places  to  be  found.  It  will  in  many 
things  keep  on  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  the  mother  country 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  long  after  that  state  of  things  has,  in  the 
mother  country  itself,  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  has  become  a 
proverb  that  if  you  wish  to  see  old  France,  you  must  go  to  French 
Canada.  And,  for  many  things,  if  you  wish  to  see  old  England,  you 
must  go  to  New  England  In  the  United  Slates  the  tendency  to  go 
ahead  has  certainly  reached  as  great  a  development  as  in  any  part  of 
,  the  world  ;  but  it  has  by  no  means  driven  out  the  opposite  tendency  to 
stand  still.  I  need  not  say  that  I  noticed  many  things  in  which  our 
kinsfolk  beyond  the  ocean  had — sometimes  I  thought  for  good,  some- 
times I  thought  for  evil— left  us  behind.  But  I  also  noticed  some  things 
in  which  they  had — sometimes  I  thought  for  good,  sometimes  for  evil — 
lagged  behind  us.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  conservative  feeling,  or  at 
least  of  conservative  habit,  at  work  in  the  United  States,  at  any  rate  in 
the  older  States,  There  is  much  about  them  in  speech,  in  manners,  in 
institutions,  which  has  a  thoroughly  old-world  character,  much  that  has 
lived  on  from  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century,  much  in  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  settlers  called  back  into  being  things  far  older 
than  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  anything  that 
seems  strange  to  a  British  visitor  in  American  speech  or  American  man- 
ners is  not  quite  modern  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  some- 
thing which  was  once  common  to  the  older  and  the  newer  England,  but 
which  the  newer  England  has  kept,  while  the  older  England  has  cast  it 
aside.  And  it  is  not  very  hard  to  distinguish  between  usages  which 
have  this  venerable  sanction  and  usages  which  have  come  in  only  yes- 
terday. It  does  not  need  any  very  great  effort  to  discern  between 
words,  phrases,  ways  of  looking  at  things,  which  have  been  handed  on 
from  the  days  of  John  Smith  ot  Virginia,  or  Roger  Williams  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  words,  phrases,  ways  of  looking  at  things,  which  have  come 
in  under  the  reign  of  the  stump-orator,  the  interviewer,  and  that  dead- 
liest of  all  foes  to  the  English  tongue,  and  to  every  other  tongue,  the 
schoolmaster.  Some  Americans,  especially  curious  in  such  matters, 
profess  to  mark  some  difference  of  speech  in  almost  every  State,  and 
to  be  able  in  most  cases  to  say  from  what  State  a  man  comes.  To  this 
amount  of  discernment  I  naturally  can  make  no  claim  ;  but  I  can  see 
some  marked  points  of  difference  between  the  speech  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States,  taken  as  wholes.  And  I  can  further  see  that  the 
speech  of  Virginia  agrees  in  some  points  with  the  speech  of  Wessex — 
points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  speech  of  either  Boston.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  surname  "  Carter,"  which  to  us  does  not  sound  specially 
patrician,  but  which  in  Virginia  is  reckoned  to  be  at  least  as  noble  as 
Berkeley,  if  not  as  Montmorency,  is  locally  sounded  "  Kyartah."  Now, 
if  the  utterance  of  the  latter  half  of  the  word  may  seem  to  be  that  of  a 
London  lounger,  the  utterance  of  the  former  part  is  genuine  West 
Saxon,  whether  of  the  days  of  Alfred  or  the  days  of  Victoria.  But  if 
we  come  to  compare  the  English  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  with 
the  English  of  Britain,  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  difference  of  dialect, 
strictly  so  called,  between  them.  There  is  not  the  same  kind  of  differ- 
ence which  there  is  between  the  English  of  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  Britain  itself. 

Between  the  two  countries  he  can  see  no  marked  differ- 
ence in  dialect,  but  considerable  variance  as  regards  local 
usage  : 

What  we  may  call  the  language  of  railways  is  largely  different  in 
England  and  in  America.  But  this  is  no  difference  of  dialect,  only  dif- 
ference of  local  usage.  In  each  case  a  particular  word  has  been  chosen 
rather  than  another.  In  each  case  the  word  which  has  been  chosen 
sounds  odd  to  those  who  are  used  to  the  other.  In  each  case  we  can 
sometimes  see  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  usage,  and  sometimes 
not.  No  obvious  reason  can  be  given  why  in  England  we  speak  of  the 
"  railway,"  while  in  America  they  commonly  speak  of  the  "  railroad." 
But  no  one  on  either  side  can  have  the  least  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  word  which  is  used  on  the  other  side.  And,  indeed,  the  American 
might  say  that  in  this,  as  in  some  greater  and  older  matters,  he  has 
stuck  to  the  older  usage.  Though  ''railroad"  is  now  seldom  used  in 
England,  my  own  memory  tells  me  that  it  was  the  more  usual  name 
when  the  thing  itself  first  cime  in.  "  Railway,  "for  what  reason  I  know 
not,  has  displaced  "railr^^"  in  England,  and  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  it  is  doing  the  same  in  some  parts  of  America.  Here  one  can  see 
no  reason  for  one  usage  rather  than  the  other,  and  no  advantage  in  one 
usage  rather  than  the  other.  Bat  when  the  American  goes  on  to  speak, 
as  he  often  does,  of  the  railroad  simply  as  "the  road,"  his  language 
may  sometimes  be  a  little  misleading,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason 
for  it.  In  England  we  had  everywhere  roads  before  we  had  railroads  ; 
the  railroad  needed  a  qualifying  sylhble  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older 
and  better  known  kind  of  road.  But  in  a  large  part  of  America  the 
railroad  is  actually  the  oldest  road  ;  there  is  therefore  no  such  need  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  other.  In  Britain  they  say  a  "  carriage  ;  "  in 
America  a  "car."  This  at  least  is  by  no  means  a  distinction  without  a 
reason.  The  different  forms  of  English  railway-carnage  might  afford 
some  curious  matters  for  observation  to  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of 
Mr.  Tylor.  Nowhere  can  the  doctrine  of  survivals  be  better  studied. 
The  original  railway-carriage  was  the  old-fashioned  carriage  put  to  a 
new  use  ;  the  innovation  lay  in  putting  several  such  carriages  together. 
The  American  "car"  was,  on  the  contrary,  strictly  a  "car;"  at  any 
rate,  it  is  quite  unlike  the  special  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "car- 
riage." For  "  car,"  then  there  is  a  good  reason  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  a  railway  station  should  be  called  a  "  depot."  The  word  "sta- 
tion "  is  not  etymologically  English  ;  it  is  therefore  not  so  good  a  name 
as  the  German  bahvlioff ;  but  it  is  quite  naturalized  and  familiar,  while 
"depot"  is  still  foreign,  and  hardly  becomes  less  so  by  being  sounded 
as  if  it  were  Italian  and  written  dipo.  But  on  several  American  rail- 
roads the  name  is  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  more  reasonable  word 
"station." 

He  might  also  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  new  fashion  of 
putting  the  word  "  station  "  on  the  station-sheds  has  in  many 
localities  had  a  marked  influence  toward  reform.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  California,  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  railroads. 

Mr.  Freeman,  after  attacking  the  use  of  the  word  "  store" 
for  ''shop/' remarks  : 

New  York,  by  the  way,  calls  itself  a  "  metropolis  ;  "  in  what  sense 
of  the  word  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  as  it  can  hardly  be  because  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishopric.  And  I  have  even  known  a 
New  York  paper  speak  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  as  "the  prov- 
inces." That  insulting  name  is  bad  enough  when  it  is  applied  to  an 
English  shire  ;  it  is  surely  worse  still  when  it  is  applied  to  a  sovereign 
commonwealth.  The  words  "metropolis"  and  "provinces,"  used  in 
:his  way.  I  venture  to  call  slang,  whether  the  citv  which  is  setup  above 
ts  fellow  is  London  or  New  York.     Anyhow,  this  use  of  them  is  in  no 

ay  distinctively  American  ;  indeed,   the  misuse  of  the  word  "  prov- 

ices  "  is,  I  fancy,  excessively  rare  in  America,  and  it  is  certainly  bor- 

>wed  from  England. 

The  writer  then  speaks  of  the  mutual  distrust  concerning 
he   so-called  "slang"  that  is   prevalent   berween  the  two 

ountries. 


Some  favorite  American  forms  of  speech  seem  to  us  in  this  way  to 
savor  of  slang,  and  I  believe  that  some  favorite  British  forms  of  speech 
in  the  like  sort  savor  of  slang  to  an  American.  To  take  a  very  small 
example,  perhaps  the  better  because  it  is  so  very  small,  the  word  "cer- 
tainly "  is  a  very  natural  form  of  granting  any  request ;  but  in  England 
we  should  hardly  use  it  except  in  granting  a  request  of  some  little  im- 
portance, or  one  about  the  granting  of  which  there  might  be  some  little 
doubt ;  American  use  extends  it  to  the  very  smallest  civilities  of  the 
table.  "  I  guess  "  I  have  always  stood  up  for_,  as  a  perfectly  good  form, 
if  only  it  is  not  always  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms.  "I  reckon" 
is  as  good  English  as  English  can  be  ;  it  is  only  at  "  I  calculate  "  that 
one  would  begin  to  kick,  but  I  do  not  think  that  "  I  calculate  "  is  often 
heard  in  the  kind  of  American  society  to  which  I  was  used. 

In  the  word  "kick"  Mr.  Freeman  has  rather  encroached 
on  slang  himself.     He  next  speaks  of  pronunciation  : 

In  pronunciation  strictly  so  called — I  mean  the  utterance  of 
particular  words  as  distinguished  from  any  general  tone,  accent, 
intonation,  and  the  like — I  remarked  less  difference  between  America 
and  England  than  there  is  in  the  use  of  the  words  themselves. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  American  usage,  though  it  sounds  odd 
to  a  British  ear,  is  strictly  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  English 
tongue.  I  heard  inAmerica  "opponent"  and  "inquirv,"  and  very  odd 
they  sounded.  Eut  they  simply  follow  the  English  rule  of  throwing  the 
accent  as  far  back  as  we  can,  without  regard  to  the  Latin  or  Greek 
quantity.  If  we  say  "theatre" — which,  by  the  way.  is  accidentally 
right,  according  to  the  Greek  accent — "auditor,"  "ablative,"  and  a 
crowd  of  other  words  of  the  same  kind,  we  may  as  well  say  "  6ppo- 
nent"  and  "  Inquiry  "  The  only  reason  against  so  doing  is,  I  sup- 
pose, that  they  are  a  little  hard  to  say,  which  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why.  while  everybody  says  "auditor"  and  "senator,"  nobody  says 
"  spectator."  But  there  is  one  word  on  which  I  wish  to  speak  a  little 
more  at  large,  as  a  clear  instance  in  which  the  schoolmaster,  or  the 
printed  text,  or  some  other  artificial  influence,  has  brought  about  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  pronunciation.  The  word  "clerk"  is  in  England 
usually  sounded  "dark."  while  in  America  it  is  usually  sounded 
"chirk."  I  say  "usually,"  because  I  did  once  hear  "chirk  "  in  Eng- 
land— from  a  London  shopman — and  hecause  I  was  told  at  Philadel- 
phia that  some  old  people  there  still  said  "  dark,"  and — a  most  impor- 
tant fact — that  those  who  said  "dark"  always  said  "merchant." 
Now,  it  is  quite  ceriain  that  "dark"  is  the  older  pronunciation,  the 
pronunciation  which  the  first  settlers  must  have  taken  with  them.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  word  as  a  surname— and  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  surnames — is  always  sounded,  and  most  commonly 
written.  "Clark"  or  "Clarke."  I  suspect  that  "  Clerk  "  as  a  sur- 
name, so  spelled,  is  distinctively  "Scotch."  in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
word.  Also  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century, 
the  word  itself  is  very  often  written  "dark"  or  "clarke"  But  of 
course  "clerk"  was  at  all  times  the  more  clerkly  spelling,  as  showing 
the  French  and  Latin  origin  of  the  word. 


DOM    PEDRO'S     KINGDOM. 


A  Glance  at  the  Brazilian  Empire  through  the  Spectacles  of  a  Cynic. 


While  I  was  in  a  barber's  chair  the  other  day,  the  knight 
of  the  strop  handed  me  a  Police  Gazette.  I  regret  to  say 
that  my  knowledge  of  that  chaste  family  journal  is  confined 
entirely  to  boot-black  stands  and  barber-shops.  My  eye  ran 
wearily  over  the  usual  collection  of  improbable  women  with 
impossible  legs  ;  of  murderers,  murderees,  murderesses, 
plug-uglies,  variety  actresses,  and  thieves.  But  my  eye  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  picture  which  was  evidently  from  a 
photograph  on  the  block.  It  represented  the  lirnp  and  life- 
less body  of  a  man  hanging  from  a  tree — a  man  who  had 
been  lynched  in  Kentucky  for  some  hideous  crime.  But  this 
was  not  what  fixed  my  attention.  Around  the  tree  were 
grouped  a  number  of  people,  in  the  stiff  pose  peasants  affect 
when  before  a  camera.  I  was  struck  by  their  faces.  There 
was  not  a  face  in  the  whole  gathering — probably  some 
twenty  or  thirty — which  was  not  either  sordid,  cruel,  de- 
based, vulgar,  imbecile,  scowling,  or  brutish.  It  made  one 
sigh  to  look  at  them.  And  I  had  to  admit,  with  a  twinge, 
that  they  were  all  American  faces,  too. 

The  picture  made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I  was 
not  surprised,  some  days  after,  to  see  the  statement  made  by 
a  Kentuckian,  in  print,  that  while  Kentucky  is  at  the  head  in 
cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  and  whisky-drinking,  it  is  behind 
other  States  in  intelligence,  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  the  construction  of  railways.  With  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Illinois,  it  has  twice  as  many  white  citizens  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  With  half  the  population  of  Ohio, 
it  has  twice  as  many  white  citizens  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  And  the  proud  old  commonwealth  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  than  has 
Japan.  X.  Y.  2. 

The  New  York  Sun  calls  attention,  in  its  edition  of  the 
second  instant,  to  the  ridiculously  low  prices  which  a  collec 
tion  of  eighty-one  pictures  in  oil  and  water-colors  brought  at 
a  recent  sale  in  that  city.  Many  of  the  best-known  pictures 
sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  their  frames.  Three  pictures 
by  Inness  brought  thirty-five,  thirty-five,  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars; Moran's  "Staten  Island"  brougl  t  eighteen  dollars; 
while  a  "View  on  the  Yellowstone,"  by  the  same  artist,  went 
at  six  dollars  ;  Tiffany's  "  Cafe;  at  Cairo"  reached  fifty-five 
dullars  ;  "  The  Miser,"  by  Beard;  outstripped  *it  at  seventy 
dollars.  If  New  York  artists  can  do  no  better  than  this, 
surely  their  brethren  in  this  city  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  San  Francisco  in  comparison. 


The  article  on  the  Carnival  in  last  week's  Argonaut,  signed 
"  Cato,"  has  created  such  an  excitement  among  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  the  participants,  and  their 
friends,  that  embassies  have  been  sent  to  this  office  request- 
ing its  ''retraction."  We  could  not  retract  it  if  we  would, 
for  the  views  therein  expressed  were  those  of  the  writer,  and 
not  of  this  journal.  This  is  a  good  occasion  to  state  what 
every  one  should  know,  but  which  many  do  not — the  appear- 
ance of  matter  as  "communicated,"  over  signatures  or  pseu- 
donyms, by  no  means  implies  that  the  editors  endorse  it. 
Such  communications  represent  the  personal  opinions  of  the 
writers,  and  that  is  all. 

Penenden  Heath,  in  Kent,  England,  where  for  some  fifty 
years  malefactors  were  hanged  in  chains,  and  left  hanging 
for  months,  has  been  given  over  as  a  public  pleasure  ground. 
The  last  famous  criminal  hanged  there  was  Nicholson,  serv- 
ant to  a  great  Russian  merchant,  Thomson  Bonar,  of  a  firm 
yet  extant.  He  killed  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar,  who  lived 
at  Camden  Place,  where  Louis  Napoleon  died.  When  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  saw  the  wounds  he  said  :  "  Done  by  a  left- 
handed  man."    This  directed  suspicion  to  the  right  quarter. 


A  ball-room  car  is  the  latest  novelty  introduced  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  road,  and  recently  a 
merry  party  of  St.  Louis  belles  and  beaix  made  an  excur- 
sion over  the  road,  and  danced  the  racquet  with  the  train 
moving  at  forty  mil"?  an  hour.  The  ball-room  was  in  a  large 
baggage-car,  sixty  feet  long  by  riUeen  feet  wide. 


In  front  of  the  Hotel  Braganca,  at  Petropolis,  the  summer 
court  of  Brazil,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  soured  and  cynical 
face,  was  occupying  one  of  the  seats.  He  had  lived  long 
in  Brazil,  and  it  was  whispered  of  him  that  he  had  a  griev- 
ance against  the  country  in  the  shape  of  a  broken  contract, 
an  unpaid  claim,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Near  by  hirr 
sat  a  young  compatriot — they  were  both  Americans — whose 
expression,  though  haggard,  was  not  unkind. 

"  Live  here  as  long  I  have,"  the  old  man  was  saying,  "and 
you  yourself  will  be  a  confirmed  malcontent.  I  was  as  light- 
hearted  a  boy  as  ever  you  saw  when  I  first  came  to  this 
country  to  make  my  fortune.  Look  at  me  now.  I've  lost 
contentment,  health,  ambition,  and  character." 

"You  don't  seem  to  like  Brazil,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  never  attempt  to  disguise  my  dislikes,"  was  the  reply. 
"But  it's  a  rich  and  beautiful  land,"  continued  the  young 
man,  leading  his  companion  adroitly  on. 

"Yes,"  the  cynic  said;  "as  Florida  and  Louisiana  are  rich 
and  beautiful  ;  but  is  not  rich  in  men,  and  never  can  be. 
The  upper  classes  of  Brazil  are  shiftless,  proud,  and  poor. 
All  of  these  yarns  which  you  read  at  home  about  immense 
Brazilian  wealth,  diamond  kings,  barons  living  in  palaces, 
and  planters  rolling  in  luxury,  are  the  work  of  enterprising 
novelists  and  journalists  This  is  a  poverty-stricken  country, 
if  ever  there  was  one.  They  tax  both  imports  and  exports, 
and  yet  they  can't  pay  their  debts,  or  even  the  interest  on 
them.  The  aristocracy  are  too  proud  to  go  into  business, 
and  so  they  scheme  for  employment  under  the  government. 
The  fathers  persuade  the  government  to  buy  up  the  railroads 
and  take  control  of  the  telegraphs,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  easy  and  respectable  positions  for  their  idle  sons. 
First,  the  young  men  are  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
empire,  and  then,  when  they  are  graduated,  they  immediately 
clamor  for  official  positions  of  honor  and  emolument.  If 
they  secure  the  coveted  places,  and  are  requested  to  do  some 
work,  they  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  are  indignant  at  the 
very  idea  of  such  a  degradation." 

The  young  man  mentioned  the  case  of  the  French  physi- 
cian who  had  come  over  from  Paris  to  attend  the  emperor's 
daughter  through  the  perils  of  childbirth.  "  He  got  a  twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar  fee  and  expenses  paid,"  added  he. 

"But,"  said  his  companion,  cynical  as  ever,  "  see  how  he 
was  received  by  his  professional  fraternity  in  this  country. 
The  jealous  native  physicians  descended  to  scurrilous  abuse, 
and  even  published  doggerel  poetry  against  him  in  their 
medical  journals.  And  in  those  discussions  of  theirs  even 
the  person  of  their  sovereign  princess  was  not  treated  with 
that  sacred  respect  which  is  due  from  all  gentlemen  to  the 
woman  in  affliction,  for  whom  we,  in  our  litany,  especially 
pray — the  innermost  secrets  of  her  sick-room  being  bandied 
from  one  column  to  another  of  the  daily  papers." 

"  I   say,  Mr.  ,"  exclaimed   the   young  man,  abruptly 

changing  the  subject,  "I  want  to  ask- you  a  question." 
"Fire  away." 

"At  the  ball  which  we  had  in  the  skating-rink,  the  other 
night,  I  was  introduced  to  the  pretty  Donna  Tagarella,  and 
had  a  dance  with  her.  What  do  you  think  she  said  to  me?" 
"  She  probably  remarked  that  the  weather  was  warm,  or 
inquired  if  you  had  heard  Fricci  sing,  or  if  you  liked  fei- 
ioada" 

"  No  ;  she  asked  me  at  what  hotel  I  was  staying." 
"  Not  a  surprising  question." 

"  Then  she  asked  me  if  I  had  brought  my  a?niga  with  me. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  just  what  ainiga  means." 

"  What  does  ainiga  mean  ? "  repeated  the  cynic.  "  What 
does  the  French  amante  mean  ?  Or,  in  plain  words,  what 
does  '  mistress '  mean  ?    That's  what  amiga  means." 

"  I  thought  and  feared  as  much,  and  I  blushed  and  stam- 
mered when  I  attempted  a  reply.  She  laughed  quietly, 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  confusion,  and  turned  the  conversation 
by  asking  me  if  I  was  a  married  man.  Now,  I  may  be  just 
from  the  country,  and  a  little  green,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  that  question  was  a  very  outspoken  one.  Eiiher  the 
young  American  gentlemen  who  have  been  here  before  me 
have  not  led  the  most  blameless  of  lives,  or  else  there  is  a 
remarkable  freedom  of  action  and  speech  in  the  best  Brazil- 
ian society,  for  Madame  Tagarella  is  assuredly  in  the  first 
rank." 

"  It  does  sound  rather  free,"  said  the  ungallant  cynic;  "but 
then,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  these  young  Brazilian  matrons 
are  not  over-prudish  when  their  husbands  are  out  of  sight — 
a  position  in  which  the  discreet  spouse  rarely  places  himself 
when  there  are  handsome  young  men  around.  Nothing  per- 
sonal intended." 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  the  young  man,  thoughtfully.  "  Now 
I  understand  and  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the  distin- 
guished courtesy  extended  to  me  yesterday  afternoon  by  the 
husband  in  question.  I  met  him  on  the  street,  and  casually 
remarked  to  him  that  I  was  on  the  way  to  call  on  his  wife, 
and  he  kindly  volunteered  to  accompany  me." 

"More  cautious  than  kind,"  observed  the  cynic.  "Still, 
social  morals  in  Brazil  are  no  worse  than  business  morals  or 
political  morals.  The  fact  is  that  no  morality  that  has  ever 
yet  been  discovered  can  stand  the  crucial  test  of  a  hot 
climate.  As  the  Brazilians  are  light  in  love,  so  they  are 
tricky  in  business  and  faithless  in  politics.  The  Brazilian 
court  is  considered  a  convenient  place  in  which  to  shelve  the 
diplomatic  riff-raff.  It  is  not  long  since  the  people  here  saw 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  foreign  minister  unable  to  attend 
on  a  certain  State  occasion  because  a  notorious  prostitute 
had  retained  his  official  dress  as  forfeited  collateral.  At  an- 
other time,  a  hardened  member  of  the  demi-monde  per- 
suaded a  young  European  secretary  of  legation  that  he  had 
done  her  the  greatest  wrong  that  the  libertine  can  do  to  a 
young  and  innocent  girl.  He,  simple,  credulous  fellow,  be- 
ing a  good  Catholic,  went  and  did  a  week's  penance  for  his 
sin,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  jade  and  her  compan- 
ions. I  have  also  seen  members  of  foreign  legations  walk- 
ing up  to  the  palace  on  some  ceremonial  visit,  and  I  have 
noticed  them  laugh,  and  wink,  and  poke  each  other's  ribs,  as 
they  criticised  the  private  linen  of  the  emperor's  household 
spread  out,  in  rural  fashion,  to  dry  upon  the  grass  of  th 
are  fron*-  yard,  through  which  their  path  lay." — L. 
Jor  November. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


ECHOES    FROM    EVERYWHERE. 


I  am  glad  the  election  is  over.  Long  before  it  came  I  grew 
aweary  of  the  election.  Aside  from  the  personal  friends  in 
whose  success  I  took  an  interest,  I  was  less  concerned  in  the 
result  of  this  election  than  in  any  I  can  remember  since  I 
cast  a  vote.  I  grew  tired  of  receiving  circulars  imploring  or 
bidding  me— as  the  case  may  be— to  vote  for  Boggs,  the 
friend  of  the  people,  or  not  to  vote  for  Scroggs,  because  he 
once  murdered  his  aunt  and  concealed  the  body. 

Talking  of  circulars,  I  know  of  one  case  which  struck  me 
as  being  somewhat  humorous.  A  friend  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  running  for  school  director— a  misfortune 
which  was  only  equaled  by  his  election — received  the  day 
before  election  a  circular  accompanied  by  a  ticket.  It  bade 
him  vote  the  enclosed  ticket  if  he  would  save  the  city  from 
ruin.  The  ticket  enclosed  was  a  straight  Democratic  with 
one  exception — his  own  name  was  excised,  and  the  Repub- 
lican candidate's  inserted. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  voted  it  any  way,  but  it  was  droll, 
all  the  same. 

On  election  day  a  friend  of  mine  wanted  some  fifty  men  to 
distribute  election  tickets.  He  was  willing  to  give  five  dol- 
lars for  the  service— not  a  bad  sum  for  light  work.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  determined  to  intrust  the  task  to  a  better 
class  of  men  than  one  usually  sees  engaged  in  it. 

"  I  intend,"  said  he,  "  to  see  if  I  can  not  get  some  young 
clerks,  helpers  in  mercantile  houses,  etc.,  to  take  the  job. 
Most  of  them  get  small  salaries— say  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month — and  I  fancy  that  five  dollars  would  be 
an  object  to  them.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

I  shook  my  head  dubiously.  It  seemed  absurd  to  say 
that  youths  on  such  stipends  would  be  too  "  proud  ,;  to  do  it, 
yet  I  thought  so. 

And  so  it  proved.  My  friend  gave  up  his  benevolent  in- 
tentions in  disgust.  Not  one  of  those  whom  he  asked  was 
willing  to  undertake  the  task,  and  in  fact  they  all  seemed 
rather  insulted  at  being  asked. 

My  friend  was  obliged  to  secure  some  mechanics  to  do 
the  work  for  him — men  who  probably  get  all  the  way  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

But  then  they  were  not  proud. 

The  clerk,  look  you,  is  a  haughty  and  untrammeled  being. 

When  dealing  with  others  than  his  employer. 


Some  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review 
an  article  on  the  difficulty  of  compiling  a  list  of  English 
names  analogous  to  those  forming  the  French  Academy — in 
other  words,  a  list  of  English  Academicians.  The  writer 
compiled  such  a  list,  but  with  some  difficulty.  It  struck  me 
that  if  it  was  difficult  to  compile  such  a  list  in  England  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  so  in  America.  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  a  friend,  and  we  found  it  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter — partly  by  reason  of  the  paucity  of  names  suffi- 
ciently weighty  for  such  a  list,  and  partly  because  of  our 
personal  preferences.  At  last  we  finished  it,  however,  and  I 
took  the  liberty  of  revising  it  to  suit  my  own  taste,  which  I 
very  naturally  thought  much  better  than  his.  I  have  made 
my  list  rather  more  catholic  than  is  that  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, for  I  have  selected  names  from  among  the  poets, 
novelists,  critics,  historians,  theologians,  artists,  lawyers, 
famous  editors,  physicians,  and  scientists.  T  have  purposely 
excluded  "statesmen,"  because  I  do  not  think  we  have  any. 
When  such  men  had  claims  entitling  them  to  that  distinction, 
I  have  put  them  down  as  "publicists." 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
my  list,  I  submit  it  just  as  it  is.  Were  it  infinitely  better  it 
would  challenge  criticism,  so  my  mind  is  easy  : 


lohn  G.  Whittier, 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Richard  Grant  White. 

William  Dean  Howells, 

Henry  James, 

James  Russell  Lowell, 

George  William  Curtis, 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedraan, 

Charles  Dudley  Warner, 

George  Bancroft, 

H.  H.  Bancroft, 

Edward  Everett  Hale, 

George  W.  Cable. 

I.  T.  Trowbridge, 

Julian  Hawthorne, 

Edward  Eggleston, 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 

Charles  A.  Dana, 

Whitelaw  Reid, 

Murat  Halstead, 


George  W.  Childs, 
Henry  Watterson, 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
Daniel  C.  Gilman  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University, 
Selden  Irenseus  Prime, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Lyman  Abbott, 
Hamilton  Fish, 
Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Thurlow  Weed, 
Charles  O'Conor, 
Dr.  W.  P.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard, 
Dr.  John  C.  Draper, 
Mr.  Justice  Field, 
William  T.  Evarts, 
W.  W.  Story, 
Alexander  H,  Stephens, 
Albert  Bierstadt, 
Thomas  Edison. 


Miss  Georgie  Cayvan  is  not  unpleasant.  Of  her  it  may 
be  said,  as  Wordsworth  said  of  somebody,  "she  is  not  fair 
to  outward  view,  as  many  maidens  be."  But  then  she  has  a 
good  heart.  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  thing  to  say  of 
young  ladies  who  are  not  fair  to  outward  view. 

I  have  noticed,  however,  that  very  few  young  ladies  are 
pleased  by  this  subtile  distinction. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  rather  sorry  that  I  had  gone  to  the 
theatre,  after  all.  It  served  only  to  dissipate  my  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  Union  Square  Company  at  the  same 
theatre. 

*** 

Talking  of  the  Union  Square  Company,  reminds  me  of  an 
anecdote  I  heard  Sara  Jewett  tell  one  day.  She  said  that 
when  she  was  in  England  a  young  man  once  asked  her 
whether  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  young  girls  were  allowed 
in  America  to  go  out  walking,  riding,  etc.,  with  young  men, 
unattended  by  chaperones. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Jewett,  "  it  is  the  case  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States — perhaps  in  most." 

"  What  an  eggstrornary  country,"  replied  the  ingenuous- 
Briton.     "  And  have  you  ever  bean  out  that  way  ?  " 

"  Frequently." 

"  And  did  the  men  never  try  to — to — kiss  you,  you  know  ?" 

"Never." 

"  What  a  lot  of  muffs  !  " 

*** 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  army  and  navy  men  what  im- 
portant factors  they  are  in  social  life  ?  Why,  they  might 
almost  be  called  the  pillars  on  which  society  rests. 

For  instance,  they  are  men  of  leisure,  which  is  not  the  rule 
in  America.  Even  in  older  and  richer  communities  than 
this,  it  is  the  rule  that  men  are  occupied.  Probably  in  an- 
other generation  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  idle  men, 
whose  sole  occupation  will  be  the  spending  of  the  old  man's 
money,  and  to  whose  expansive  cheeks  the  only  thing  that 
will  bring  a  blush  will  be  the  reflection  that  "pa  used  to  sell 
things." 

Now,  however,  the  army  and  navy  men  have  it  pretty 
much  their  own  way.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  they  hadn't. 
They  are  good  fellows  all — or  nearly  all. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  their  leisure  is  that  they  can 
make  their  calls  during  afternoons.  It  is  sometimes  a  relief 
to  a  woman  to  see  a  man  around  in  the  day-time. 

Then,  again,  sometimes  it  isn't — particularly  the  old  man. 

Army  and  navy  men,  too,  are  artists  in  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  small  talk,  which  makes  one  wonder  sometimes 
why  it  doesn't  cause  softening  of  the  brain.  Still  they  seem 
to  bear  up  under  the  strain. 

Yet  I  often  wonder,  as  I  said,  if  it  ever  occurs  to  them  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  social  sphere.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
poor  ;  they  know  that  the  girls  are  not  after  them,  but  after 
young  Bonanza  and  Crcesus  Jr.  ;  that  these  same  girls  would 
not  marry  them — that  is,  of  course,  unless  they  fell  in  love 
with  them,  something  society  girls  rarely  do. 

Yes,  they  are  social  conveniences.  They  are  invited  be- 
cause they  can  be  counted  to  come,  because  they  are  dancing 
men,  and  because — well,  because  they  are  convenient.  They 
are  even  invited  sometimes  to  grand  dinners — formal  and 
semi-state  affairs — because  their  uniforms  look  well,  and  form 
an  inexpensive  addition  to  the  flowers  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  table.  Here,  for  example,  I  will  give  you  a  plan  of  a 
dinner  given  to  a  Distinguished  Personage  visiting  the  city  : 
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There  are  probably  many  people  who  will  say  that  I  have 
forgotten  three  famous  names — those  of  Mark  Twain,  Bret 
Harte,  and  Joaquin  Miller.  I  have  not  forgotten  them — I 
have  simply  omitted  them. 

There  are  others  who  may  object  to  Edison's  name  figur- 
ing on  the  list.  He  has  written  nothing  much  that  I  know 
of,  unless  it  be  an  article  in  Scribner.  He  is  entitled  to  ad- 
mission as  a  scientist,  however. 

If  there  are  any  who  object  to  his  admission,  even  on  that 
ground,  there  is  a  name  which  I  might  suggest,  but  that 
sweet  and  gentle  modesty  which  has  ever  characterized  me 
would  prevent  my  doing  so. 

*** 

I  have  not  been  to  the  theatre  for  seven  weeks— that  is,  I 
had  not  been  for  seven  weeks,  when  the  "  White  Slave  "  was 
put  on.  I  may  remark  that  after  I  had  seen  the  "  White 
Slave  "  I  was  rather  sorry  I  had  emerged  from  my  congenial 
obscurity. 

The  "  White  Slave  "  is  doubtless  a  very  good  play,  but  it 
did  not  interest  me.     It  was  rather  too  reminiscent. 

Mr.  Levick,  the  leading  man,  I  consider  unpleasant.  I 
am  aware  I  am  running  counter  to  the  New  York  critics 
when  I  say  this.  But  then  I  do  not  care  very  much  for  the 
New  York  critics.  Nor  for  any  others,  for  the  matter  of 
that. 

If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Levick,  I  may  add  that  I 
think  he  would  make  an  excellent  masher.  He  has  one  of 
those  dear  little  mustaches,  turned  up  at  the  ends,  on  which 
so  many  feminine  hearts  are  hooked. 
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In  a  recent  number  of  the  Fliegende  Blatter,  the  German 
Punch,  there  was  a  dialogue  which,  while  I  think  it  is  the 
most  elaborately  idiotic  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  is  none 
the  less  interesting  as  showing  a  peculiar  type  of  German 
humor.  The  dreadful  opacity  of  understanding  which  makes 
country  people  so  prone  to  senseless  repetition  is  by  no 
msans  confined  to  Germany.  Our  peasants  possess  it  as 
well.    1  have  groaned  in  spirit  as  1  have  listened  to  dialogues 


in  this  country  which  differed  from  the  following  one  in  lan- 
guage, but  not  in  kind  : 

1     THE    HUNGRY    DOG. 

DMAMA  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

Dramatis  Persons  :  Wehm&Ur.    Holzapfel.    A  Dog. 
The  action  takes  place  in  a  country  inn.     The  personages  are  pict- 
uresquely grouped  around  a  table. 
An  interval  of  fifteen  minutes  takes  place  between  each  act. 

act  i. 
Weh?neier — Say,  who  does  that     W. — That  dog. 
dog  there  belong  to? 
Holzapfel—  Hey? 
IV. — Whose  dog  is  that  ? 
H.—  What  dog? 


//.—That  dog  there? 
PK— Yep. 
H. — That's  my  dog. 


IV.—  So. 


[They  drink.'] 


ACT   II. 


IV—  That  dog. 
//.—That  dog  there? 
W.— Yep. 

H.— He  don't  get  fat. 
IV.—  So. 


W. — Say,  what  makes  that  dog 
there  so  lean  ? 

//.—Hey? 

W.  —  That  dog  there  —  what 
makes  him  lean,  I  sav? 

H— What  dog? 

ACT  III. 

W. — Say,   why  don't  that   dog  W. — That  dog  there, 

get  fat  ?  //.—That  dog  there  ? 

H.— Hey?  W.— Yep. 

W. — That  dog  there — why  don't  H. — He  don't  eat, 

he  get  fat,  I  say  ?  IV.—  So. 

H.—  What  dog? 


\They  drink.] 


{They  drink."] 


ACT   TV. 

W. — Say, why  don't  thatdogeat?  W. — That  dog  there. 

#".— Hey?  //.—That  dog  there? 

W.  —  That   dog,    I   say  —  why  W. — Yep. 

don't  he  eat?  H. — I  don't  give  him  nothin'. 

//.—What  dog?  W.— So.  [  They  drink.] 

ACT  V. 

why  don't  you  give     IV. — That  dog  there. 


IV.— Say, 
that  dog  nothin'? 

//.—Hey? 

W. — Thatdog,  I  say — whydon'l 
you  give  that  dog  nothin'  ? 

H.— What  dog  ? 


//.—Thatdog  there? 
IK— Yep. 

//. — Ihaint  gotnothin' to  give  him. 
W.—  So. 

[T/iey  drink.     Curtain.] 


Once  upon  a  time  I  knew  a  lady  of  wealth  who  had  trav- 
eled extensively.  She  differed  from  most  travelers  in  this 
respect — she  was  very  much  averse  to  talking  over  the  lands 
in  which  she  had  traveled.  When  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, she  overcame  the  difficulty  by  humorously  referring  to 
the  continent  in  general  as  "  Gold  Hill." 

She  had  lived  in  Virginia  City. 

This  peculiar  phraseology,  while  a  little  puzzling  to  stran- 
gers, at  least  saved  her  from  being  classed  in  that  awful  cat- 
egory, the  traveled  bore. 

You  have  met  him  ?  Of  course  you  have — we  all  have, 
some  of  us  to  our  sorrow. 

I  once  had  the  misfortune  of  passing  an  evening  with  a 
man  who  had  spent  a  number  of  months  in  Japan,  and  who 
wanted  every  one  to  know  it.  He  generally  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  He  would  bring  the  conversation  back  from  Ju- 
piter's moons  to  Japan  with  the  utmost  skill.  He  was  so 
skillful  at  it  that  he  was  cordially  hated. 

If  there  are  palliating  circumstances  in  the  case  of  him 
who  has  been  somewhere,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  has 
only  been  up  the  creek  or  into  the  next  county  ?  What 
should  be  done  to  him,  ye  gods  ?     Let  him  be  anathema. 

It  is  my  misforfortune  to  know  a  scribe  who  recently  went 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Let  us  call  him  Boutville.  Well, 
Boutville  is  doubtless  a  well-meaning  person,  but  he  is  a 
frightful  bore.  The  world  to  him  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of 
frame,  in  which  is  inclosed  the  events  which  took  place 
"when  I  was  down  to  the  Islands." 

Does  any  one  speak  of  the  latest  book?  It  reminds  him 
of  the  fact  that  three  months  ago  the  latest  book  was  So-and- 
So,  and  that  he  was  reading  it  "  when  he  was  down  to  the 
Islands."  This  serves  as  a  peg  on  which  he  proceeds  to 
hang  innumerable  and  infinitesimal  reminiscences. 

Are  politics  mentioned  ?  Boutville  plunges  in  medias  res; 
"  You  have  no  idea  how  amusing  the  petty  politics  of  Hawaii 
are.     Now,  when  I  was  down  to  the  Islands" 

Does  the  conversation  turn  upon  business,  trade  matters, 
etc.  ?  Thus  Boutville  :  "  Talking  of  business,  this  Reci- 
procity Treaty  is  a  great  thing.  Now,  when  I  was  down  to 
the  Islands" 

Mrs.  Langtry,  professional  beauties,  etc.?  "I  tell  you, 
speaking  of  pretty  women,  the  girls  at  Honolulu,  when  I  was 
down  to  the  Islands  " 

And  so  on.     Boutville,  too,  is  gradually  becoming  trans- 
formed into  an  information  volcano.     You  have  doubtless 
seen  the  kind — upon  the  slightest  provocation,  and  without 
even  the  premonitory  rumble  of  the  more  merciful  mud  vol-  t 
cano,  they  proceed  to  throw  up  large  gobs  of  information. 
Scraps  of  history,  bits  of  philology,  carefully  conned  chunks 
of  encyclopedic  lore — all  these  they  belch  forth  from  their 
craters,  while  the  alarmed  by-standers  make  haste  to  fieej 
from  the   outpouring  flood.     Boutville,  of   course,   having 
dallied  with  Mauna  Loa,  is  become  an  Hawaiian  informa-  I 
tion  volcano.     The  gobs  he  emits  are  all  predicated  upon 
"  when  I  was  down  to  the  Islands." 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  most  awful  fate  in  life  would 
be  this — to  be  cast  away  upon  an  uninhabited  island  with  an  * 
information  volcano.     Were  it  to  happen  to  you,  at  the  ex-  A 
piration  of  a  few  weeks  you  would  be  dead. 

Or  else  he  would. 

*** 

As  I  was  on  the  street  car  one_evening  this  week,  I  heard  9 
the  following  dialogue  between  two  women,  one  middle-aged 
and  an  Irishwoman,  the  other  young  and  evidently  an  Amer-> 
ican.     They  both  seemed  to  be  working  women  : 

"  So  Miss  Casey  she  said  she  would  do  it  fur  any  of  the  ' 
girls,  and  so  most  of  'em  said  all  right,  and  so  she  done  it."  » 

'An'  all  of  thim  girruls  has  their  hair  like  that  1     Well,  I  > 
never  haird  annything  like  it  in  all  me  born  days." 

"  Why,  it  looks  puffekly  splendid,"  replied  the  younger.       I 

"I  don't  care,"  said  the  other.  "For  all  the  girruls  in 
wan  shop  to  have  their  hair  cut  in  wan  way — I  niver  haird 
the  like.     An'  what  is  it  ye  call  it  now  ? " 

"Miss  Casey  she  says  it's  the  Langtry  bang.  Missus 
Langtry  is  a  purfeshunal  beauty,  and  she's  goin'  to  travel 
with  a  circus.  People  says  she's  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world,  but  1  seen  her  pictures— Cholfy  and  me  see'nj 
'em — and  they  ain't  much." 


i 


THE      ARGONAUT^ 


I 


The  younger  woman  bridled  as  she  spoke,  and  looked 
conscious.  It  was  evident  that  "  Cholly"  had  disapproved 
of  Mrs.  Langtry.     "  Cholly  "  was  fly. 

At  this  point  I  got  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  dialogue  was 
lost  to  me. 

When  I  entered  my  house  I  recoiled  in  horror.  Zulana 
stood  before  me,  and  yet  it  was  not  she.  For,  behold — an 
exposition  of  Strozynsky  had  come  o'er  her.  The  compara- 
tively plain  arrangement  of  her  hair  had  given  way  to  a  most 
extraordinary  make-up.  It  was  lop-sided.  It  was  curled. 
And  it  was  banged. 

This  triple  horror  almost  overcame  me.  I  sank  into  a 
seat,  and  gasped  : 

"What  is  it?" 

"This?"  replied  Zulana,  twirling  around  coquettishly, 
"this? — why,  it's  the  Langtry  bang.     How  do  you  like  it?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  gravely,  "  waiving  any  question  of 
liking  or  disliking  on  ray  part,  and  waiving  also  the  point 
that  it  might  look  well  on  a  younger  and — ahem — prettier 
woman,  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking  that  a  whole 
shop  full  of  Market  Street  milliner  girls  have  had  their  con- 
founded hair  banged,  cropped,  and  curled  like  that,  and  " 

"Well,  what  of  it,  said  she,  bristlingly,  "do  you  think 
people  will  take  me  for  a  milliner  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,"  I  replied  gently,  "  for  reasons  which  I 
have  touched  upon,  and  which  will  doubtless  occur  to  you, 
I  don't  think  they  will." 


I  had  been  at  dinner.  There  were  a  lot  of  good  fellows 
there.  They  were  dining  another  good  fellow,  who  was  go- 
ing away.  We  dined  him,  we  wined  him.  The  sitting  was 
protracted.  It  was  a  very  damp  night.  It  was  a  humid 
night.     It  was  a  demnition  moist  night. 

And  then,  as  the  night  was  liquescent,  and  the  star-dials 
hinted  of  morn,  I  bethought  me  of  home.  Ah,  home.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  a  home.  They  say  that  in  the  French 
language  there  is  no  word  for  home.  Home,  sweet  home. 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark.  And  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

But  then  sometimes  you  don't  want  to  go  home. 

I  didn't  want  to  go  home.  But  I  was  afraid  to  stay  away. 
So  I  took  a  cab  and  my  homeward  route  together. 

When  I  reached  my  stately  mansion  I  dismissed  the  cab, 
and  reflected.  Was  I  in  fit  condition  to  appear  at  the  do- 
mestic bar — that  awful  tribunal  ?  I  determined  to  think  it 
over.     En  rdflechant,  I  took  a  walk  around  the  block. 

I  thought  I  might  pass  off.my  hiccoughs  for  heart-disease, 
or  something  like  that.  Something  sudden — something  dan- 
gerous.    Apoplexy  might  do. 

But  no.  I  smiled  sadly  as  I  reflected  that  Zulana  knew 
me  pretty  well.  She  was  too  familiar  with  the  symptoms  of 
my  projected  heart-disease. 

I  cautiously  unlatched  the  door,  with  some  little  trouble. 
When  within,  I  paused  again.  I  think  I  see  the  cynical 
smile  upon  the  face  of  some  beardless  bachelor.  Ah,  little 
reck  ye,  ye  mateless  ones,  of — but  no  matter. 

When  I  entered  the  hall-way  I  recoiled.  A  man  stood  be- 
fore me.  He  was  a  tall  and  ugly  looking  customer  in  the 
dim  light.  But  I  soon  saw  that  I  had  been  mistaken.  It 
was  only  a  most  hideous  suit  of  Japanese  armor,  which  is 
the  very  apple  of  Zulana's  eye. 

A  bright  idea  struck  me.  Why  wouldn't  it  do  for  me  to 
don  the  war  toggery  of  the  defunct  daimaio  ?  Thus  accou- 
tred I  would  enter  the  chamber  of  Zulana.  I  would  surprise 
her.  I  would  then  explain.  In  the  midst  of  the  laughter,  the 
slight  yet  pleasant  glow  created  by  my  little  joke,  my  late 
arrival  and  my  hiccough  would  perhaps  pass  unnoticed. 

Happy  thought. 

I  began  the  task  of  endossing  the  armor.  It  was  longer 
and  more  difficult  than  I  had  anticipated.  How  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  inflammable  those  Japs  ever  got  their 
armor  on  without  bursting  a  blood-vessel  is  more  than  I  can 
guess. 

However,  at  last  I  got  into  the  thing  and  started  up-stairs. 
I  trod  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  when  I  entered  the  chamber 
where  Zulana  lay  enshrined,  my  helmet  prevented  me  from 
seeing  distinctly.  I  tumbled  over  an  ottoman,  and  came  to 
the  floor  with  an  awful  crash. 

I  rose  with  much  difficulty.  But  I  had  scarcely  got  upon 
my  feet  when  I  was  startled  by  the  most  awful,  the  most 
ear-piercing,  the  most  blood-curdling  shrieks  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life. 

It  was  Zulana. 

Apparently  the  wife  of  my  bosom  had  failed  to  seethe  joke. 

I  advanced  toward  her,  and  endeavored  to  explain.  But 
she  fled  from  before  me — even  in  her  garments  of  night  fled 
she,  like  a  ghost,  through  the  hallway. 

I  followed,  entreating  her  to  be  calm.  But  she  only 
shrieked  the  louder. 

When  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  had  evidently 
fallen  back  for  reinforcements.  She  appeared  presently, 
flanked  by  the  cook  and  the  housemaid.  But  my  arrival 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  they  fell  back. 

I  made  a  short  and  impressive  speech  from  my  post  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway.  I  did  it  with  as  much  dignity  as  was 
compatible  with  my  raiment.  I  implored  them  to  be  calm. 
Already  a  policeman  was  knocking  at  our  portal.  Finally  I 
succeeded  in  quieting  these  insane  creatures. 

But  I  had  a  very  long  and  elaDorate  series  of  explanations 
to  make.  First  to  the  policeman.  He  was  firmly  convinced 
that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  body  was 
secreted  on  the  premises.  It  took  much  time  to  remove  this 
impression  from  his  mind,  and  to  convince  him  that  my  wife 
was  a  sleep-walker,  and  that  I  had  been  to  a  masquerade 
ball.  Next  the  servants.  My  ordinarily  dignified  inter- 
course with  them  was  much  impaired  by  reason  oi  my  attire. 

Last  came  Zulana.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  painful 
scene.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what  I  endured  that  night  would 
have  made  the  early  Christian  martyrs  think  their  tortures 
were  as  naught  in  comparison.  When  I  thought  of  those 
whom  Nero  had  dipped  in  oil,  kindled,  and  used  as  a  torch- 
light procession,  I  laughed  bitterly. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  my  little  scheme  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  that  it  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of  a  side- 
splitting joke.  With  almost  any  other  woman  it  would  have 
succeeded  perfectly. 

But  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  shall  never  again  try  it  with 
her  who  is  the  present  yoke-mate  of  ZULANO. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Endymion. 
The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars  ; 
Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars, 

Lie  on  the  landscape  gTeen, 

With  shadows  brown  between. 
And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 
As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams, 

Had  dropped  her  silver  bow 

Upon  the  meadows  low. 
On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this. 
She  woke  Endymion  with  a  kiss, 

When,  sleeping  in  the  grove. 

He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 
Like  Dian's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought. 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 

Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 
It  comes — the  beautiful,  the  free, 
The  crown  of  all  humanity — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 
It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep, 

And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 

Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 
O  weary  hearts  !    O  slumbering  eyes  I 
O  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again  ! 
No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own. 
Responds — as  if  with  unseen  wings. 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings  ; 

And  whispers,  in  its  song : 
"  Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  long?" 

— H.    IV.   Longfellow. 


Endymion. 
'  And  then  I  fell  asleep.     Ah,  can  I  tell 
The  enchantment  that  afterward  befell  ? 
Yet  it  was  but  a  dream  ;  yet  such  a  dream 
That  never  tongue,  although  it  overteem 
With  mellow  utterance,  like  a  cavern  spring, 
Could  figure  out  and  to  conception  bring 
All  I  beheld  and  felt.     Methought  I  lay 
Watching  the  zenith,  where  the  milky  way 
Among  the  stars  in  virgin  splendor  pours  ; 
And  traveling  my  eye,  until  the  doors 
Of  heaven  appeared  to  open  for  my  flight. 

When,  presently,  the  stars  began  to  glide. 

And  faint  away,  before  my  eager  view :   ■ 

At  which  I  sighed  that  I  could  not  pursue, 

And  dropped  my  vision  to  the  horizon's  verge  ; 

And  lo  !  from  opening  clouds,  I  saw  emerge 

The  loveliest  moon  that  ever  silvered  o'er 

A  shell  for  Neptune's  goblet ;  she  did  soar 

So  passionately  bright,  my  dazzled  soul 

Commingling  with  her  argent  spheres  did  roll 

Through  clear  and  cloudy,  even  when  she  went 

At  last  into  a  dark  and  vapory  tent — 

Whereat,  methought,  the  lidless-eyed  train 

Of  planets  all  were  in  the  blue  again. 

To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I  raised 

My  sight  right  upward  ;  but  it  was  quite  dazed 

By  a  bright  something,  sailing  down  apace, 

Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face. 

Again  I  looked,  and,  O  ye  deities, 

Who  from  Olympus  watch  our  destinies  ! 

Whence  that  completed  form  of  all  completeness? 

Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all  sweetness  ? 

Speak,  stubborn  earth,  and  tell  me  where,  O  where 

Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hair? 

Not  oat-sheaves  drooping  in  the  western  sun  ; 

Not — thy  soft  hand,  fair  sister  !  let  me  shun 

Such  follying  before  thee— yet  she  had, 

Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad  ; 

And  they  were  simply  gordianed  up  and  braided, 

Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded, 

Her  pearl-round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow ; 

The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not  how, 

With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes, 

Blush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  faintest  sighs, 

That,  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  clings 

And  plays  about  its  fancy,  till  the  stings 

Of  human  neighborhood  envenom  all. 

Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call? 

To  what  high  fane — ah  !  see  her  hovering  feet, 

More  bluely  veined,  more  soft,  more  whitely  sweet 

Than  those  of  sea-born  Venus  when  she  rose 

From  out  her  cradle  shell.     The  wind  outblows 

Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion  ; 

'Tis  blue,  and  over-spangled  with  a  million 

Of  little  eyes,  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed 

Over  the  darkest,  lushest  blue-bell  bed 

Handfuls  of  daisies." — "Endymion,  how  strange! 

Dream  within  dream  !" — "She  took  an  airy  range, 

And  then  toward  me,  like  a  very  maid. 

Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afraid, 

And  pressed  me  by  the  hand.    Ah  !  'twas  too  much  ; 

Methought  I  fainted  at  the  charmed  touch, 

Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 

Who  dives  three  fathoms  where  the  waters  run 

Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral ;  for  anon, 

I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 

Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery  forth, 

And  eagles  struggle  with  the  buffeting  north 

That  balances  the  heavy  meteor-stone — 

Felt,  too,  I  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone, 

But  lapped  and  lulled  along  the  dangerous  sky. 

Soon,  as  it  seemed,  we  left  our  journeying  high, 

And  straightway  into  frightful  eddies  swooped. 

Such  as  aye  muster  where  gray  time  has  scooped 

Huge  dens  and  caverns  in  a  mountain's  side : 

There  hollow  sounds  aroused  me,  and  I  sighed 

To  faint  once  more  by  looking  on  my  bliss — 

I  was  distracted  ;  madly  did  1  kiss 

The  wooing  arms  which  held  me,  and  did  give 

My  eyes  at  once  to  death  ;  but  'twas  to  live, 

To  take  in  draughts  of  life  from  the  gold  fount 

Of  kind  and  passionate  looks  ;  to  count,  and  count 

The  moments,  by  some  greedy  help  that  seemed 

A  second  self  that  each  might  be  redeemed 

And  plundered  of  its  load  of  blessedness. 

Ah,  desperate  mortal  !  I  even  dared  to  press 

Her  very  cheek  against  my  crowned  lip. 

And,  at  that  moment,  felt  my  body  dip 

Into  a  warmer  air  ;  a  moment  more, 

Our  feet  were  solt  in  flowers.     There  was  store 

Of  newest  joys  upon  that  alp.     Sometimes 

A  scent  of  violets,  &nd  blossoming  limes, 

Loitered  around  us  ;  then  of  honey  cells. 

Made  delicate  from  all  white-flower  bells  ; 

And  once,  above  the  edges  of  our  nest, 

An  arch  face  peeped—  ..n  Oread  as  I  guessed." 

— John  Keats. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


He  Believed  It. 

"I  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Dubious,  watching  the  great 
steam-hammer  in  the  rolling-mill,  "  that  a  good  hammer- 
man can  break  the  crystal  of  a  watch  with  that  thirty-ton 
hammer."  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  hammerman,  "it  can  be  done." 
'"  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Dubious,  eagerly,  feeling 
in  his  watch-pocket.  "I  can  do  it,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 
"And  will  you ?"  replied  Mr.  Dubious,  drawing  out  his 
watch  ;  "  come,  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  tried."  He  laid  his 
watch  on  the  great  anvil-plate.  The  hammer  rose  up  to  its 
full  height,  and  the  next  instant  all  its  ponderous  weight, 
with  a  crushing  force  that  shook  the  ground  for  an  acre 
round,  came  down  on  that  watch.  "  There,"  said  the  hammer- 
man, quietly,  "if  you  don't  believe  that  crystal  is  broken, just 
stoop  down,  and  you  can  see  it  sticking  to  the  hammer." 
Mr.  Dubious  swallowed  a  whole  procession  of  lumps  and 
gasps  before  he  could  speak.  "  But  I  forgot  to  say,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  that  it  was  to  break  the  crystal  without  injuring 
the  watch."  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  hammerman,  "  yes,  I  know  ; 
I  have  heard  that  rubbish  myself;  but  it's  all  gammon.  I 
don't  believe  it  can  be  done.  But  you  can  break  the  crystal 
every  time." — Burdette. 

Why  Lucy  Cried. 

One  evening  Lucy's  Young  Man  did  not  keep  his  engage- 
ment to  come  and  help  her  Hold  Down  the  Sofa,  and  she 
was  very  angry,  because  the  Young  Man  generally  brought 
along  a  box  of  Candy,  and  Lucy  could  make  it  Look  Tired 
about  as  easily  as  any  Girl  in  town.  So  she  sat  down  at  the 
Piano  and  began  to  sing.  After  she  had  given  the  folks  a 
Sample  of  "  When  the  Roses  Bloom  Again,"  "  Only  a  Pansy 
Flower,"  "Empty  is  the  Cradle,"  and  a  few  other  Gems  of 
Melody  that  would  make  a  man  feel  like  committing  Murder, 
her  Father  said  that  perhaps  she  had  better  Quit,  as  he 
didn't  care  about  having  the  Patrol  Wagon  making  useless 
trips  on  such  a  cold  night.  Lucy  made  no  reply  to  this  re- 
mark of  her  Father,  but  only  slammed  the  music  down  pretty 
Hard,  probably  to  show  what  she  could  do  in  case  she  should 
ever  Get  Real  Hot.  Then  she  began  to  play  the  Piano, 
starting  in  with  "The  Battle  of  Prague."  When  she  had 
finished  the  piece,  her  Papa  went  across  the  Room  to  where 
his  oldest  son  was  sitting,  and  handed  him  Fifty  Dollars. 
"  Why,  Papa,"  said  Lucy,  "What  are  you  giving  James  all 
that  money  for  ?  "  "  Your  brother  bet  me  Fifty  Dollars,"  he 
replied,  "  that  you  would  Knock  Out  the  Piano  in  the  First 
Round,  and  I  am  giving  up  the  Bundle."  Then  Lucy  began 
to  Cry,  and  said  that  her  Father  and  Brother  were  Nasty, 
Horrid  Things.  But  they  only  laughed  at  her,  and  when  she 
had  gone  up  stairs  her  Papa  said  to  James  :  "  Let  us  open  a 
Small  Bottle."  Men  are  very  Curious  Creatures,  children. 
They  will  frequently  open  a  Small  Bottle,  and  then  go  home 
and  tell  their  Wives  that  times  are  too  hard  to  buy  a  new 
Bonnet.  But  sometimes  these  men  Lose  Their  Grip,  and 
turn  up  about  Thirteen  or  Fourteen  o'clock  at  night,  having 
had  to- hire  a  Hack  to  get  home  in,  and  then  somebody  gets 
a  Sealskin  Sacque.  I  think  it  serves  them  right.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  children  ? — From  "  Tales  for  Ike  Tod- 
dlers" by  Joseph  Medill  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Plot-suggestions  for  Amateur  Novelists. 
INTO  THE  AMONGSTNESS — A  TALE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE. 

They  were  real  homey  people,  the  Cracklebraynes,  and 
they  came  into  what  Ruth  called  "the  amongstness"  as 
readily  and  easily  as  if  they  had  always  belonged  there.  As 
for  Ruth  and  Dakie  Cracklebrayne,  it  was  a  settled  affair 
from  the  first,  and  it  all  came  about  from  a  talk  they  had 
one  evening  on  the  piazza,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  out  of 
sight  beyond  the  western  hills.  "  Oh  !  those  clouds,"  said 
Ruth,  in  an  awe-struck  voice;  "they  make  one  think  of  the 

far-off  gates  " "  Yes,  and  the  crystal  shore,  and — the — 

the  sweetsome  tide,"  chimed  in  Dakie,  who  had  been  ran- 
sacking his  skull  for  an  appropriate  scriptural  verse.  Just 
then  old  Uncle  Squaretoes  hobbled  into  view,  and  said,  as 
he  placed  a  hand  on  each  young  head  :  "  The  beyond  and 
the  betweens  shall  meet,  and  the  gates  shall  be  opened,  and 
they  that  hunger  shall  be  athirst." 

[This  is  an  excellent  introduction  for  a  story  of  the  pie  and 
piety  school.  No  plot  is  necessary  for  a  novel  of  this  class. 
Introduce  no  characters  but  maudlin  fools,  and,  in  the  last 
chapter,  marry  the  most  atrocious  feminine  idiot.] 


OUR  LADY  FRIENDS — A  TALE  OF  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY. 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  going  to  the  F.  C.  D.  C.  ?  "  inquired 
Maud  Van  Rensselaer  of  Herbert  Patroon  Suydam,  as  she 
leaned  back  in  an  ermine-cushioned  fauteuil  and  let  her 
pansy  eyes  drop  on  a  Boldini  of  inestimable  value.  "  No," 
returned  the  young  patrician,  with  haughty  languor  ;  "but  I 
was  thinking  of  taking  in  the  G.  B.  4,  1 1,  44.  You  know,  it's 
scarcely  toney  form  to  do  the  F.  C.  D.  C.  now,  you  know." 
Any  one  would  have  taken  Herbert  Patroon  Suydam  for  an 
Englishman.  No  one,  hearing  his  rich,  aristocratic  drawl, 
would  ever  have  dreamed  that  he  had  never  even  been  on 
the  other  side.  His  tailor,  a  genuine  Londoner,  and  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Poole  in  the  art,  often  said  to  him :  "Sir  'Erbert — 
I  ax  yer  parding — Mr.  Suydam — it  comes  so  natural — blest 
if  I  vouldn't  'ave  thought  you  vas  born  and  bred  in  dear  old 
St.  Giles's — the  reg'lar  svell  quarter,  Sir  'Erbert !" 

[Do  the  heavy  celluloid  English  and  the  pure  old  Knick- 
erbocker blood,  sprinkle  in  Delmonico,  Newport,  ride-in-the- 
park,  Our  Set,  and  any  other  touches  of  paper-collar  aristoc- 
racy that  may  occur  to  you,  and  you  will  have  a  society  novel 
that  will  be  the  delight  of  Mount  Desert  next  summer.] 


WILLY,  THE  WAIF — A  TALE  OF  MISERY   IN  A  METROPOLIS. 

The  bitter  wind  of  winter  whistled  through  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  great  city.  It  moaned  among  the  house-tops, 
and  heaved  huge  drifts  of  snow  along  the  icy  streets.  The 
ways  were  dark  in  the  December  midnight.  Belated  foot- 
passengers  hurried  shivering  to  their  homes.  Even  the  in- 
dustrious chiffonier  turned  despairingly  from  ash-barrels 
frozen  solid  as  a  California  millionaire.  Alone  in  a  vacant 
door-way,    otherwise    unprotected  from    the   cruel    blasts, 

crouched  a  shuddering  child  of  perhaps  a  dozen      :    rs 

[Shudder  the  child  through  several  chapters 
out  the  son  of  an  earl.] 
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It  is  Tuesday,  in  the  afternoon  of  election  day.  The  writ- 
er's labors  are  ended,  his  vole  is  cast. ;  and — while  in  thirty- 
three  States  of  the  Union  party  passions  and  personal 
ambitions  are  expending  themselves  at  the  ballot-box — with 
gown  and  slippers,  with  pad  and  pencil,  with  cigar  in  his 
mouth  blowing  circles  of  airy,  fragrant  smoke-wreaths,  he 
is  -reading  the  moral,  economical,  and  political  essays  by 
Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  He  is  philosophizing  as 
to  what  all  this  is  worth — all  this  fret  and  worry  over  the 
elections,  all  this  denunciation  of  the  machine  and  the  Pope's 
Irish,  the  League  of  Freedom,  Temperance  and  the  Sunday- 
law,  Stoneman  and  Estee,  bolters,  Dolly  Vardens  and  sore- 
heads, the  Cameroman  revolt  in  Pennsylvania,  the  rebellion 
against  Folger  in  New  York,  the  recent  triumph  of  rum  and 
stalwartism  in  Ohio,  and  fares  and  freights  and  water  rates 
in  San  Francisco.  What  great  difference  does  it  make 
whether  New  Jersey  will  give  us  the  senator  who  will  de- 
termine the  party  character  of  the  United  States  Senate? 
What  harm  is  like  to  happen  if  Mahone  carries  Virginia  ? — 
or  what  calamity  impends  over  the  republic  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  Democratic  ?  It  is  to  the  writer,  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind,  in  gown,  and  slippers,  and  easy-chair, 
with  the  essays  of  Lord  Bacon  and  a  Havana,  but  the  agi- 
tation of  an  ant-hill — a  temporary  and  unimportant  insect 
war.  It  is,  after  all,  but  the  struggle  of  politicians  for  places. 
It  is  a  fight  for  spoils.  There  is  not  difference  enough  in 
partisans  to  make  it  very  important  which  set  gets  in.  If  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  cold  day  for  Alex.  Badlam,  it  is  sunshine 
for  Holtz.  It  will  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years,  and 
if  it  is  not  all  the  same  it  will  make  no  difference  to  us. 
These  things  have  been  going  on  ever  since  the  waters  first 
flooded  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Pyramids,  tombs,  and  obe- 
lisks, whose  origin  is  unknown,  whose  builders  have  passed 
away,  mark  doubtless  the  struggles  of  empires  and  dynasties 
whose  names  are  lost  in  the  gloom  of  a  forgotten  past.  Lord 
Bacon  is  dead,  and  the  cigar  bums  slowly  to  inevitable 
ashes,  and  the  ashes  of  the  cigar,  tipped  off  with  the  little 
finger  to  be  swept  out  and  blown  away,  are  as  precious  as 
imperial  dust  in  golden  urn,  guarded  in  mausoleum  of  richest 
carving  in  bronze  or  marble. 


The  Argonaut  has  enjoyed  this  fight  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  lie  upon  one's  stomach,  in  the  shadow  of  an  apple- 
tr*-e  of  a  sunny  afternoon,  and  watch  the  teeming  ant-hill — to 

.;  the  little,  busy,  toiling,  ambitious  emmets  struggling  with 
i  of  precious  food.    It  is  a  wicked  pleasure  to  stir  them 


up  with  the  end  of  one's  meddlesome  boot  to  note  their  agita- 
tion and  alarmed  concern.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  watch 
the  campaign  in  this  State,  and  note  the  small  efforts  of  the 
small  minds  of  small  men  to  ride  small  hobbies  to  small  places, 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  picking  up  the 
small  things  that  lie  loose  upon  the  deck  of  our  State  craft. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  dip  our  pen  into  their  counsels,  and 
stir  up  and  expose  their  small  conspiracies,  and  help  to  de- 
feat their  small  ambitions.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear,  as  one 
passes  along  the  street,  the  compliment  of  a  muttered  curse, 
or  note  the  eulogy  of  an  unexpressed  imprecation  that  sits 
upon  the  scowling  countenance  of  some  party  villain 
thwarted  in  some  mean  conspiracy.  The  poet  of  an  age  older 
than  that  of  Bacon  has  said  :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand 
"upon  the  shore  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea;  a 
"pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle  and  to  see  a 
"  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof  below  ;  but  no  pleasure 
"  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage-ground  of 
"  truth,  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene,  and  to  see 
"the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and  mists, and  tempests  in  the 
"vale  below — so  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and 
"not  with  swelling  pride."  This  has  been  our  pleasure. 
We  have  stood  upon  the  shore,  and  seen  the  parties  tempest- 
tossed  in  a  struggle  in  which  there  was  no  principle.  We 
have  seen  the  ships  captained  by  adventurers  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  statecraft.  In  our  grand  old  Republican  ship — 
whose  keel  we  helped  to  lay,  and  which  we  aided  to  build 
and  launch,  and  which  with  the  best  efforts  of  a  lifetime 
we  helped  to  man — we  saw  struggling  in  the  tempest,  with  a 
deserter  at  the  helm,  one  who  had  crawled  through  the 
lubber-hole  with  a  pirate  crew,  and,  if  it  has  not  gone  down, 
it  has  been  wrenched  and  strained,  and  must  go  into  dock  for 
repairs.  From  our  castle  windows  we  have  seen  the  advent- 
ures of  the  battle  below.  It  has  been  a  battle  of  stink-pots 
and  foul  blows,  of  strategies  unworthy  the  art  of  honorable  war. 
W.  W.  Foote  flung  a  Know-Nothing  boomerang  at  our  cas- 
tle turret.  It  recoiled,  and  fell  upon  his  father's  grave.  And 
just  a  time  or  two,  when  we  saw  our  Prohibition  friends  as- 
saulted by  the  hired  Hessians  of  the  League  of  Freedom,  we 
sallied  forth  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  little  band  of  brave  ad- 
venturers who  dared  to  write  upon  their  banner,  "Ameri- 
canism," "  Temperance,"  "  Sabbath  observance,"  and 
"  Equal  protection  of  law  to  all  property."  We,  who  never 
pray,  offered  ourselves  as  allies  to  those  who  do — not  to  those 
who  pray  and  do  no  work,  but  to  those  who  pray  and  work ; 
and  we  did  not  offer  ourselves  as  allies  to  the  temperance 
cause  till  forty7  praying  parsons  had  marched  away  from  the 
temperance  standard.  These  perfidious  parsons,  in  their 
cowardly  desertion  of  the  temperance  cause  at  the  moment 
it  assumed  shape  to  accomplish  results,  had  better  open 
whisky  saloons  on  Sunday.  They  will  do  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance less  hurt  then  by  their  hypocritical  prayers.  Cos- 
mas,  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  saying  against  perfidious  and 
neglectful  friends.  "  We  are  commanded,"  said  he,  "  to  for- 
"give  our  enemies;  but  we  are  not  commanded  to  forgive  our 
"  friends."  These  fat  and  oily  men  of  God  come  within  the 
definition  of  the  Italian  proverb:  "Tanto  buon  che  val 
niente  " — so  good  that  he  is  good  for  nothing.  The  most 
utterly  good-for-nothing  creature  of  this  live,  working  age  is 
the  good-for-nothing  parson.  From  this  our  vantage-ground 
of  indifference  to  party  struggles,  where  the  air  is  clear  and 
serene,  we  think  we  see  the  good  time  coming,  when  states- 
men, and  thinkers,  and  party  leaders  will  dare  to  consider 
the  question  of  alcoholic  traffic  as  one  of  political  economy. 
When  the  parsons — we  mean  the  kind  of  parsons  who  do 
not  vote  as  they  pray — let  the  question  of  temperance  alone, 
stop  praying  about  it  altogether,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  men 
who  pay  taxes,  there  will  very  shortly  be  found  some  way, 
if  not  to  prohibit,  at  least  to  regulate  and  control,  the  infer- 
nal traffic. 


The  writer  is  getting  serious.  He  did  not  intend  it.  He 
started  to  philosophize,  and  here  he  finds  himself  scolding. 
It  is  so  easy  to  scold.  The  cigar  has  burned  down  to  his 
mustache,  and  that  accounts  for  it.  He  resumes,  with  a  new 
one,  the  good-natured  reflections  upon  politics.  We  are 
glad  the  election  is  over.  We  look  forward  to  two  good 
long  years  of  indulgence  in  quiet,  in  political  repose;  for  the 
Argotiaut,  literature,  poetry,  and  amiable  disquisitions  upon 
such  topics  as  climate,  the  grape-culture,  foreign  affairs,  the 
crowning  of  King  Kalakaua,  the  reciprocity  treaty,  slickens, 
the  new  charter,  the  park  improvements,  society,  music,  and 
the  drama.  We  are  resolved  to  look  upon  the  bright  side 
of  affairs,  and  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  whoever  is  chosen 
Governor  will  make  an  honest  administration,  and  that  the 
Legislature,  whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  will  give  us 
good  laws.  The  supervisors  will,  of  course,  be  the  worst 
board  we  have  ever  had.  The  Bulleti?i  will  fight  the  water 
company  ;  the  Chronicle  will  quarrel  with  Governor  Stan- 
ford and  Claus  Spreckels.  The  Examiner  will  make  every- 
thing Democratic  appear  rosy,  and  everything  Republican 
bad.  But  the  Argonaut,  using  only  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing the  Pope's  Irish  and  the  League  of  Freedom,  will 
resume  its  amiable  temper  and  dignified  deportment.  It 
will  move  gracefully  along,  searching  for  sermons  in  stones, 
music  in  babbling  brooks,  and  good  in  everything. 


The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  in  nearly 
all  of  the  Northern  States  is  the  most  unaccountable  politi- 
cal event  that  has  occurred  since  its  organization.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nevada,  California,  are 
all  swept  by  a  popular  cyclone,  while  all  the  other  Republi- 
can States  exhibit  reduced  majorities.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  trans- 
ferred from  Republican  to  Democratic  control.  Such  an 
event  occurring  in  any  European  government  would  indicate 
the  commission  of  some  fatal  mistake,  or  some  inexcusable 
crime,  by  the  party  in  power.  No  such  event  marks  this 
revolution.  The  Republican  party  honestly  and  honorably 
administered  our  national  affairs.  There  is  no  burning  ques- 
tion before  the  people.  There  has  been  no  great  principle 
put  at  issue.  It  was  not  a  general  election,  and  in  no  two 
States  have  the  same  causes  been  operating,  and  yet  the  re- 
sult indicates  that  some  common  impulse  must  have  been  at 
work  to  produce  such  a  result.  New  York  and  California 
may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  causes  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  have  brought  about  such  an  unexpected  rev- 
olution in  the  popular  mind.  New  York  has  been  well  gov- 
erned. Its  Governor  was  popular  and  honest,  and  well  and 
faithfully  performed  his  executive  duties.  He  was  entitled 
by  every  rule  of  honorable  political  consideration  to  be  re- 
nominated. Had  he  been  renominated,  he  would  have  been 
triumphantly  reelected.  But  in  New  York  there  existed  a 
party  machine.  The  President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
member  of  it.  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  was  a  member.  Its 
lesser  men  reached  down  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  criminal 
classes  and  reached  up  to  the  millionaires  and  the  highest 
political  offices  of  the  nation.  It  was  an  organized  effort  to 
give  a  place  or  a  job  to  all  who  composed  it.  Politics  be- 
came a  mercenary  industry.  Its  convention  was  manipulated 
by  party  rogues.  Its  processes  were  through  trickery,  for- 
gery, and  crime.  Its  result  was  a  conspiracy,  in  the  interest 
of  wealth  dishonorably  acquired,  to  promote  the  ambition  of 
dishonest  men,  and  to  satisfy  the  greed  and  cupidity  of  po- 
litical adventurers.  The  successful  control  of  the  New  York 
Convention  shocked  the  moral  sentiment  of  all  honorable 
men,  and  alarmed  all  honest  minds  when  they  contemplated 
the  possible  consequences  of  turning  the  great  common- 
wealth over  to  the  direction  of  a  corrupt  party  machine.  AH 
reputable  journals,  all  respectable  men  rebelled.  The  Trib- 
une, the  Times,  the  Herald,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  leading 
organs,  revolted  from  doing  the  work  assigned  them  ;  and, 
with  a  seeming  common  consent,  the  belter  class  of  society 
determined  to  sink  the  ship  in  order  to  drown  the  rats.  The 
same  sentiment  was  abroad  in  Pennsylvania  to  overthrow 
the  shameful  and  corrupt  dictation  of  the  Cameron  machine. 
The  same  motives  impelled  the  parly  in  New  Jersey  to  retire 
Robeson  from  a  position  as  party  leader  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  dishonest  practices.  The  same  influences  are  at 
work  against  Logan  in  Illinois.  We  had  an  honorable  ad- 
ministration in  California.  Our  Governor  has  faithfully,  and 
honestly,  and  successfully  performed  his  executive  duties. 
There  was  no  complaint  against  him  or  his  administration. 
Had  he  been  renominated,  he  would  have  been  reelected. 
Any  reputable  Republican  gentleman,  who  possesses  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  and  moral  courage,  with  political  cleanli- 
ness and  party  consistency,  fairly  and  honorably  nominated 
by  delegates  decently  chosen,  who  would  have  made  a  plat- 
form of  principles,  and  courageously  advocated  them,  would 
have  been  elected.  But  San  Francisco  had  a  parly  machine. 
It  chose  the  delegates  to  a  State  Convention  in  the  interest 
of  the  mercenary  adventurers  who  composed  it.  It  found 
in  the  person  of  Morris  M.  Estee  a  ready  and  willing  tool  to 
do  its  bidding.  It  made  a  shameful  and  cowardly  platform, 
in  which  no  moral  principle  was  recognized.  It  assaulted 
the  rights  of  private  property,  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
legal  rights  of  individuals  in  protecting  themselves  and  their 
possessions  from  robbery  and  spoliation.  It  contemplated 
in  San  Francisco  a  city  government  of  thieves,  a  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  blackmail  one  corporation,  and  members  of 
Assembly  to  levy  tribute  upon  another.  Every  honorable 
Republican  who  wanted  no  office,  and  asked  no  favor,  was 
thrust  aside  by  the  insolent  base-born  miscreants,  who,  hid- 
ing in  bar-rooms  and  consorting  in  gin-mills,  undertook  to 
turn  the  State  and  city  over  to  thieves  and  ambitious  knaves 
who  would  steal  and  let  tham  steal.  The  result  is  a  Demo- 
cratic victory7.  The  result  of  that  result  is  to  drive  all  these 
rascals  over  to  that  party.  It  segregates  the  decent  men  of 
the  Republican  party  from  the  pimps,  "lovers,"  blacklegs,  and 
bullies,  who,  controlling  party  primaries,  control  party  con- 
ventions. It  drives  the  dishonorably  ambitious  back  to  pri- 
vate life.  It  gives  the  party  an  opportunity  to  rally  its  forces 
for  a  Presidential  election  in  1SS4,  and  to  send  delegates  to 
a  national  convention  which  will  not  be  under  the  arrogant 
dictation  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  Don  Cameron,  and  John  A.  Lo- 
gan. It  gives  honorable  Republicans  emancipation  from  the 
machine.  And  the  strange  fact  is,  there  is  not  an  honorable, 
disinterested,  sincere,  or  unselfish  Republican — who  has  held 
no  office  and  wants  none — who  does  not  rejoice  at  the  re- 
sult. Honest  Republicans  meet  and  shake  hands,  their  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles,  and  congratulate  each  other  on  the  most 
welcome  result.    The  railroads  will  ho:  be  compelled  longer 
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to  maintain  political  bureaus  to  be  managed  by  scheming  and 
subtle  knaves,  whose  duty  is  to  run  both  conventions,  and 
whose  insolent  privilege  is  to  defeat  every  honest  man's 
ambition.  This  is  less  a  Democratic  victory  than  a  Repub- 
lican stampede.  In  New  York  the  tremendous  majority  for 
Cleveland  indicates  what  the  French  would  call  aTfratemiza- 
tion.  Every  intelligent  person  will  concede  that  the  contest 
has  been  but  a  feint — there  has  been  no  real  conflict.  When 
the  better  class  of  Republicans  realized  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
chine had  become  national,  that  Arthur  was  working  it,  and 
that  Cameron,  Conkling,  Logan,  and  hosts  of  lesser  men  op- 
erating for  the  spoils  of  office,  the  loot  and  plunder  of  rings, 
and  the  profit  of  government  jobs,  they  were  alarmed,  and,  if 
not  alarmed,  disgusted.  This  sentiment  displayed  itself  when 
the  insolence  of  the  Grant  programme  presented  itself  at 
Chicago,  and  a  triumvirate  of  senators  undertook  to  violate 
the  usages  of  party  and  the  traditions  of  the  Government  in 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Ulysses  for  a  third  term. 
The  sentiment  was  intensified  when  the  death  of  Garfield 
<*ave  the  Presidency  to  one  who,  however  honorable,  was 
ranked  among  the  politicians  and  not  among  the  statesmen, 
who  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  New  York  machine.  This 
feeling  culminated  when  President  Arthur  and  his  friends  at 
Washington  drove  Blaine  and  all  the  friends  of  Garfield 
from  power ;  gave  the  higher  offices,  and  all  of  them,  to  the 
enemies  and  opponents  of  the  dead  President;  allowed  Don 
Cameron,  and  Conkling,  and  Robeson  to  become  not  only 
party  burdens  but  party  tyrants;  raised  the  standard  of 
Stalwartism,  and  offered  to  the  other  wing  of  the  party  the 
privilege  of  allegiance  to  it  or  private  life.  Then  came  the 
revolt  in  Pennsylvania.  Then  came  the  Presidential  inter- 
ference in  New  York.  Then  came  the  revolt  of  journals  and 
decent  Republicans  all  over  the  country.  Then  came  the 
deluge,  the  tidal-wave,  the  cyclone,  cataclysm.  And  yet  there 
are  no  Republicans  who  have  become  Democrats.  There 
has  been  no  change  of  party  sentiment.  There  are  none 
killed,  none  wounded,  none  missing,  and  none  scared.  The 
Democracy  has  now  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  its 
professions  of  patriotism.  We  shall  now  realize  in  this  city, 
in  this  State,  and  in  the  General  Government,  whether  it  is 
as  honest  and  economical  as  it  pretends  to  be.  It  will  be 
closely  watched  with  open-eyed  jealousy  by  intelligent  Re- 
publicans on  the  qui  vive  to  overturn  and  defeat  it  as  soon 
as  found  tripping.  We  hail  and  welcome  the  result  as  good 
for  the  country.  There  is  no  party  discipline  like  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  thorough  and  complete  political  defeat.  The 
national  Republican  party  of  the  United  States  has  met  its 
Waterloo. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Chronicle  that  both  Humphreys  and 
Charles  Clayton  were  friends  of  the  railroad,  and  that  John 
T.  Doyle  represented  the  anti-railroad  sentiment  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  He  had  been  allowed  to  ventilate  his 
anti-railroad  opinions  at  extreme  length  in  the  Examiner. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  anti-railroad  sentiment  of 
this  community,  and  upon  him  was  to  have  been  concen- 
trated the  opposition  to  this  iron-heeled,  tyrannical,  and 
altogether  unprincipled  monopoly.  Note  the  result :  Out  of 
38,000  votes  cast,  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  received  6,000.  Partu 
riunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus.  It  was  also  claimed 
by  the  Chronicle  that  Mr.  Estee  was  the  representative  of 
the  real  anti-monopoly  policy  of  the  State  ;  that  General 
Stoneman  had  made  terms  with  the  railroad ;  that  he  had 
an  amicable  and  prearranged  meeting  with  Governor  Stan- 
ford at  the  Palace  Hotel  ;  that  he  had  said  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  that  "he  had  made  his  peace  with  the  railroad."  Mr. 
Estee  made  it  the  burden  of  his  harangues  throughout  the 
State  that  he  was  the  only  original  anti-railroad  Jacobs.  He 
bid  for  his  nomination  at  the  convention  by  a  gross  and 
personal  assault  upon  the  railroad-owners  and  managers. 
He  followed  it  up  everywhere  by  denouncing  railroads  and 
railroad  management,  and  he  received  less  votes  by  some 
thousands  than  those  candidates  on  the  same  ticket  who 
were  charged  with  being  the  friends  of  the  railroad.  This 
proves  that  the  railroad  issue  was  a  sham  or  a  fraud,  gotten 
up  by  political  demagogues  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  peo- 
ple. The  result  takes  this  question  out  of  politics.  A  square 
presentation  of  the  whole  railroad  question  would  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  such  prejudice  against  them  as  the 
political  freebooters  would  have  us  believe. 


emphasized  this  distrust,  which  the  passage  and  approval  of 
the  second  bill  did  not  remove.  The  repudiation  by  the 
Republican  leaders,  Republican  senators,  and  Republican 
journals,  of  the  party  resolution,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  working-men  throughout  the  nation,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  Republican 
defeat.  When  the  party  comes  together  again  in  national 
convention,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  honestly  with  this  ques- 
tion,' and  nominate  a  Presidential  candidate  who  is  in  earnest 
sympathy  with  white  workers,  and  honestly  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  brown  slavery.  This  is  one  of  the  lessons 
of  this  political  adversity  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 


We  extract  from  the  League  of  Freedom  circular  the  fol- 
lowing :  "The  hour  of  battle  is  just  at  hand.  On  November 
"  the  seventh  the  question  will  be  settled  whether  we  shall 
"  continue  to  enjoy  the  freedom  our  forefathers  gave  us,  or 
"fall  under  the  domination  of  Puritan  rule."  This  is  signed 
by  Julius  Buhlert  and  W.  A.  Asmussen,  two  lager-beer 
Dutchmen.  This  reminds  us  of  an  incident  at  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  The  orator,  after  portraying  the  gallant 
achievements  of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
asked  if  there  were  present  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  war, 
and  begged  them  to  rise.  Up  from  the  crowd  a  seedy  indi- 
vidual lifted  himself.  "  And  in  what  regiment  did  you  serve, 
my  worthy  friend  ?  "  asked  the  speaker.  "  I  fought  mit  ter 
Hessians,"  was  his  reply.  If  Buhlert  and  Asmussen's  fore- 
fathers did  not  fight  "mit  ter  Hessians,"  we  are  much  mis- 
taken. 

The  influence  of  McDonald's  candidacy  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  votes  received  by  him.  It  was 
believed  by  many  that  the  contest  between  Stoneman  and 
Estee  would  have  been  much  closer  than  it  has  turned  out  to 
be.  Hundreds  of  Republicans  who  would  have  voted  for 
him  changed  their  minds  at  the  last  moment  and  voted  for 
General  Stoneman',  in  order  to  make  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Estee 
more  certain.  The  prohibition  party  is  now  a  live  factor  in 
the  politics  of  this  State,  and,  since  rum  and  the  Democracy 
have  struck  hands,  the  Republican  party  will  be  compelled 
to  recognize  the  fact ;  and  we  prophesy  that  at  the  next 
convention  the  temperance  and  Sabbath  element  will  not  be 
disregarded.  When  Americans  shall  have  the  courage  to 
unite  and  assert  American  principles,  the  Republican  party 
will  find  room  for  them  in  its  ranks. 


In  looking  around  for  the  causes  that  have  produced  this 
remarkable  result,  the  Chinese  question  must  not  be  under- 
rated. The  labor  force  is  a  powerful  one  in  our  government. 
It  is  powerful  in  numbers,  and  it  is  active  in  politics.  It  is 
sensitive  in  reference  to  unpaid  or  underpaid  labor.  The 
abolition  of  black  slavery  was  due  to  this  working  element. 
Brown  slavery  carried  a  menace  to  working-men  in  all  the 
free  States  of  the  North.  When,  at  the  National  Republi- 
can Convention,  it  was  found  that  Eastern  sentimentality 
was  powerful  enough  to  make  it  difficult  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of  an  anti- Chinese  resolution,  it  struck  a  chill  to  the 
hearts  of  the  working  Republicans,  from  which  they  did  not 
recover.  The  influence  of  the  forged  Morey  letter  was  con- 
clusive of  the  wide  distrust  that  pervaded  the  minds  of  Re- 
■  publican  working-men.    The  first  veto  of  President  Arthur 


In  the  death  of  James  W.  Simonton  our  State  met  with 
the  loss  of  a  most  valued  and  excellent  citizen.  He  had 
worn  himself  out  in  active  service,  and  had  not  unharnessed 
himself  from  the  exhaustive  toil  of  his  labors  in  time  to  enjoy 
their  well-earned  fruits.  He  was  an  honorable  man,  kind, 
just,  and  generous.  The  writer  speaks  from  experience 
when  he  says  that  he  was  a  stanch  and  true  friend.  He  was 
never  so  over-occupied  that  he  had  not  time  to  champion 
the  right,  and  he  was  ever  brave  enough  to  dare  to  do  it  in 
the  face  of  popular  prejudice.  He  was  a  bold  and  resolute 
thinker,  with  the  courage  of  his  own  earnest  convictions. 
He  was  a  good  citizen,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  deplored. 


If  it  is  true,  as  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle  both  declared 
that  Stoneman  was  nominated  over  Hearst  by  the  influence 
of  the  railroad,  then  Stoneman's  election  is  a  railroad  tri- 
umph. If  it  is  true  that  William  P.  Humphreys  and  Car- 
penter, of  El  Dorado,  are  both  railroad  men,  then  the  railroad 
has  a  majority  of  the  commission,  and  this  is  a  railroad 
triumph.  If  it  is  true,  as  all  the  enemies  of  the  railroad  as 
sert,  that  Senator  Farley  is  the  railroad's  friend,  then  his  re 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  will  be  a  railroad 
triumph.  If,  as  he  himself  asserts,  the  railroad  company 
has  purchased  all  the  scrub  politicians,  then  the  election  of 
W.  W.  Foote  is  a  railroad  triumph. 


"Portrait  of  Morris  M.  Estee:  Our  fine  lithographic  plate 
likeness  of  Hon.  Morris  M.  Estee,  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  this  office.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  artistic 
skill  of  the  house  of  E.  Bosqui  &  Co.,  from  which  it  comes. 
Single  copies,  ten  cents.  Mailed  to  any  address.  News 
agents  supplied  at  half-price." — -J.  F.  Evening  Post.  The 
foregoing  paragraph  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Post  editorial 
columns  during  the  campaign.  We  are  authorized  to  say  that 
this  "  beautiful  picture"  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  Post 
in  large  quantities  ;  price,  "  one  cent." 


There  are  four  men  in  America  who  will  look  upon  this 
sweeping  Democratic  cyclone  as  an  ill  wind  that  has 
blown  them  no  good — Chester  A.  Arthur,  President ;  Don 
Cameron,  Senator;  Roscoe  Conkling,  ex-Senator;  and  Secor 
Robeson,  of  New  Jersey.  It  will  not  prove  an  altogether 
ill  wind  if  it  should  waft  James  G.  Blaine  into  the  Presi 
dential  office. 

"  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad  "  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Estee,  in  his  speech  in  the  Republican 
State  Convention,  attacking  Governor  Stanford  and  his  rail- 
road associates.  "  Whom  the  gods  would  make  mad  they 
first  destroy"  is  illustrated  in  the  defeat  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Republican  ticket. 


The  Examiner  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  has  been  large  and  generous  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  Argonaut  and  treat  it  as  an  equal.  Of  all  the  com- 
mercial dailies  it  is  the  only  one  which  so  rises  above  the  small 
and  spiteful  jealousies  of  their  business  as  to  quote  from  us 
and  reply  to  us,  and  to  mention  us  by  name,  and  to  treat  us 
as  though  we  had  a  rightful  and  legitimate  presence  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  We  have  differed  from  the  Examiner 
in  the  past,  shall  probably  differ  in  the  future,  but  we  hope 
with  the  exchange  of  none  other  than  fair  arguments  in  court- 
eous language — a  kind  of  attitude  hard  to  maintain  toward 
the  ordinary  blackguards  of  the  press.  Hence,  we  congrat- 
ulate the  Examiner  on  its  great  triumph.  It  has  fought  a 
great  battle,  and  has  won  a  great  victory.  It  has  done  battle 
within  the  accepted  rules  of  honorable  warfare.  In  this  ac- 
cepted code  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The  Examiner 
steps  to  the  front  and  takes  rank  from  this  time  among  the 
leading  journals  of  California,  with  the  opportunity  to  attain 
the  first  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  becomes  the  organ 
of  the  State  and  municipal  governments,  with  the  influence 
and  patronage  belonging  to  that  position.  It  becomes  a 
property  of  large  value.  It  has  attained  that  position  where 
it  may  exercise  gTeat  influence  and  do  great  good  to  the  State* 

If  the  election  had  occurred  ten  days  sooner  than  it  did 
Doctor  McDonald  would  have  received  a  largely  increased 
vote.  Thousands  of  Republicans  were  so  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  Estee's  election  that  they  determined  to  make 
his  defeat  certain  by  voting  for  General  Stoneman.  The 
Protestant  clergy  almost  as  a  rule  deserted  the  prohibition 
party  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  The  Catholic  clergy, 
almost  as  a  unit,  voted  for  the  Democracy.  All  of  which 
convinces  us  that  the  future  of  temperance  reform  must  be 
worked  out  independent  of  the  priests  and  preachers,  (as  a 
class,)  and  that  as  practical  reformers  they  are  a  failure. 

Considering  the  sweeping  nature  of  the  Democratic  vic- 
tory, it  is  surprising  that  Greathouse  should  have  contented 
himself  with  such  a  little,  plain,  simple,  and  somewhat 
bedraggled  rooster  as  has  decorated  the  Examiner  these 
past  few  days.  A  waiting  world  naturally  looked  for  a  per- 
fect eruption  of  roosters,  such  as  adorn  the  exotic  columns  of 
our  esteemed  Democratic  contemporaries  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Or  better  still — the  Democratic  Warwick  should 
have  sent  for  the  gigantic,  the  colossal  rooster  which  stalked 
solemnly  across  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer's  front  page  the  day 
after  Sammy  Tilden  met  Hayes  in  the  presidential  prize- 
ring.  This  fowl  is  two  feet  two  inches  high,  by  actual  meas- 
urement.    Really,  the  Examiner  seems  lacking  in  enterprise. 

The  vote  given  by  the  county  of  Alameda  to  Frank  Page 
for  Congress  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  political 
ingratitude  that  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Page  has  done 
more  for  the  harbor  of  Oakland,  more  for  the  interests  of 
Alameda  County,  than  any  member  of  Congress  for  any  con- 
stituency in  the  nation.  To  contrast  his  vote  with  that  of 
the  talking  jackdaws,  who  promised  in  event  of  being  elected 
to  destroy  the  railroad — without  which  there  would  be  no 
Oakland — indicates  a  want  of  political  sense,  of  which  the 
highly  cultured  of  the  classic  shades  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

And  now  that  General  Stoneman  is  elected  Governor  of 
California — honorably  nominated  and  fairly  chosen — let  us 
admit  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  character,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  education,  that  he  was  loyal,  that  he  is  not  an  inebriate, 
and  that  all  the  scandalous  lies  told  against  him  during  the 
campaign  were  the  scandalous  efforts  of  mean  minds  to  tra- 
duce him. 

"  Mr.  Estee  seems  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  farming  in- 
"  terest  and  of  the  commercial  and  city  elements,  and  will 
"  get  an  almost  united  vote  from  the  agricultural  districts." — 
Oakland  Tribune's  Biography  of  tilt  Republican  Candidate 
for  Governor.  

It  was  an  arctic  day  for  Alex.  Badlam.  He  was  snowed 
under  fearfully.  Like  the  polar  bear,  he  will  hibernate  by 
sucking  his  paws  for  a  time  ;  but  he  will  thaw  out  to  new  life 
under  the  sunshine  of  the  Republican  reaction  that  is  sure 
to  come. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  sink  the  ship  in  order 
to  drown  the  rats.  This  time  the  clearance  is  complete,  for 
the  whole  fleet  has  gone  down.  We  shall  be  in  luck  if  we 
get  it  up  in  time  for  the  next  presidential  election. 

The  election  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  great 
moral  triumph  over  the  Hoars  of  that  State. 

The  logical  outcome  of  this  popular  political  revulsion  is 
the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  the  Presidency  in 
1SS4  by  the  Republican  party. 

The  people  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday  last,  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  Honorable  Roscoe  Conkling  from  public 
life  by  a  large  majority. 

Would  it  not  be  a  graceful  thing  for  the  Repub 
to  arise,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Estee,  and  move  to 
unanimous : 
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A    STORY    OF    ALGIERS. 


By  Alphonse  Daudet 


One  evening,  in  Algiers,  toward  the  close  of  a  day  of 
hunting,  a  violent  tempest  overtook  me  in  the  plain  of  the 
Shelif,  a  few  leagues  from  Orleansville.  Not  the  shadow  of 
a  town  or  caravansary  in  sight ;  nothing  but  dwarf  palms, 
patches  of  lentisks,  great  plowed  fields  stretching  as  far  as 
the  horizon.  Moreover,  the  Shelif,  swelled  by  the  rain,  be- 
gan to  roar  in  an  alarming  fashion,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of 
spending  my  night  in  the  open  moor.  Luckily,  the  civil  in- 
terpreter of  the  Bureau  of  Milianah,  who  was  with  me,  re- 
membered that  there  was  very  near  us,  concealed  in  a  valley, 
a  tribe  whose  aga  he  knew,  and  we  decided  to  go  to  him  and 
ask  shelter  for  the  night. 

These  Arab  villages  of  the  plain  are  so  buried  in  the  cac- 
tuses and  Barbary-fig  trees,  their  huts  of  dry  earth  are  built 
so  close  to  the  ground,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  donar"  before  we  knew  it.  Was  this  perfect  silence  owing 
to  the  time  of  day? — to  the  rain  ?  The  surroundings  seemed 
to  me  very  melancholy,  and  as  though  under  the  weight  of 
some  sorrow  which  had  suspended  all  life  there.  In  the 
fields  round  about  the  harvest  was  fast  going  to  destruction. 
The  wheat,  the  barley,  everything  else  already  garnered, 
were  here  still  lying  in  the  fields  rotting.  The  rusty  harrows 
and  plows  were  out-doors,  forgotten,  in  the  rain.  The  whofe 
tribe  had  this  same  air  of  dilapidated  sadness  and  indiffer- 
ence. The  dogs  scarcely  barked  at  our  approach.  From 
time  to  time  the  wailing  of  infants  might  be  heard  in  the 
depths  of  a  "  gourbi,"  and  we  saw  the  shaved  head  of  some 
boy,  or  the  ragged  "haick"  of  some  old  man  passing  through 
the  thickets.  Here  and  there  were  small  mules  shivering 
under  the  bushes.  But  not  a  horse,  not  a  young  man — as 
though  it  were  still  in  the  period  of  the  great  wars,  and  all 
the  cavaliers  gone  months  and  months. 

The  mansion  of  the  aga,  a  kind  of  long  farm-house,  with 
white  walls  and  no  windows,  seemed  to  be  as  lifeless  as  the 
others.  We  found  the  stables  open,  the  stall  and  the  cribs 
empty,  without  a  groom  to  receive  our  horses. 

"  Let  us  look  in  the  Moorish  coffee-room,"  said  my  com- 
panion to  me. 

What  is  called  the  Moorish  coffee-room  is  the  reception 
parlor,  as  it  were,  of  the  Arab  chiefs — a  house  in  a  house, 
reserved  for  transient  guests,  and  in  which  these  good  Mus- 
sulmans, with  all  politeness  and  affability,  can  practice  the 
virtues  of  hospitality,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  that 
family  seclusion  which  the  law  commands.  The  Moorish 
coffee-room  of  the  Aga  Si-Sliman  was  open  and  silent  as  like 
the  stables.  The  high,  white-washed  walls,  the  trophies  of 
arms,  the'ostrich-feathers,  the  wide,  low  divan  on  all  sides  of 
the  room,  all  were  going  to  ruin  from  ihe  drops  of  rain  which 
were  blown  through  the  door  by  the  gusts  of  wind. 

And  yet  there  were  people  in  the  coffee-room.  In  the  first 
place,  the  keeper,  an  old  Kabyle  in  rags,  with  his  head  bent 
over  between  his  knees,  near  an  overturned  brazier.  Then 
the  son  of  the  aga,  a  promising  youth,  feverish  and  pale,  who 
was  reposing  on  the  divan,  wrapped  in  a  black  "bournose," 
with  two  great  greyhounds  at  his  feet. 

When  we  entered  there  was  no  motion,  except  that  one  of 
the  greyhounds  raised  his  head,  and  the  youth  deigned  to 
turn  toward  us  his  handsome  black  eyes,  feverish  and  lan- 
guishing. 

"  And  Si-  Sliman  ? "  said  the  interpreter.  The  keeper  made 
a  vague  gesture,  pointing  to  the  horizon — far,  so  far  !  We 
perceived  that  Si-Sliman  had  gone  on  some  long  journey, 
but  as  the  rain  did  not  allow  us  to  continue  our  ride,  the  in- 
terpreter, turning  to  the  son  of  the  aga,  said  to  him  in  Ara- 
bic that  we  were  friends  of  his  father,  and  would  like  shelter 
till  the  next  day.  Immediately  the  youth  arose,  in  spite  of 
the  fever  which  was  burning  in  his  veins,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  keepers ;  then,  directing  us  to  the  divans  with  a  court- 
eous gesture,  as  if  to  say,  "  You  are  my  guests/1  he  saluted 
us  in  the  Arab  manner,  his  head  bent,  a  kiss  on  the  end  of 
his  fingers,  and,  wrapping  himself  proudly  in  his  bournose, 
went  out  with  all  the  gravity  of  an  aga  and  householder. 

And  then  the  keeper  rekindled  his  brazier,  placed  thereon 
two  microscopic  kettles,  and  while  he  was  getting  the  coffee 
ready  we  succeeded  in  learning  from  him  some  details 
of  his  master's  journey,  and  the  strange  neglect  into  which 
the  tribe  had  fallen.  The  Arab  spoke  rapidly,  with  motions 
like  those  of  an  old  woman,  using  strong  guttural  tones, 
sometimes  interrupted  by  long  silence,  during  which  we 
heard  the  rain  falling  on  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  inner 
court,  the  singing  of  the  kettles,  and  the  howls  of  the  jackals 
wandering  in  thousands  over  the  plain.  This  is  what  had 
happened  to  the  unlucky  Si-Sliman  :  Four  months  before, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  15th  of  August,  he  had  received 
the  famous  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  which 
they  had  kept  him  waiting  so  long.  He  was  the  only  aga  in 
the  province  who  had  failed  of  it.  All  the  others  were 
chevaliers,  officers;  two  or  three  even  wore  around  their 
haicks  the  broad  ribbon  of  commander,  which  in  all  their 
innocence  they  used  for  handkerchiefs,  as  I  have  often  seen 
the  Bach'aga  Bonalem  do.  What  had  prevented  Si-Sliman 
from  receiving  the  decoration  was  a  quarrel  about  a  game 
of  cards  which  he  had  had  with  the  chief  of  the  Arab  Bureau, 
and  the  military  coterie  is  so  powerful  in  Algiers  that  for 
six  years  past  the  name  of  the  aga  had  been  on  the  list  of 
those  proposed  without  even  an  election.  So  you  can  im- 
agine the  joy  of  the  worthy  Si-Sliman  when,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  a  spahi  from  Orleansville  had  come  to  bring  him  the 
little  casket  with  the  patent  of  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  ;  and  when  Baia,  the  .favorite  of  his  four  wives,  had 
attached  the  cross  of  France  to  his  camel's-hair  bournose, 
he  gave  the  tribe  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  all  sorts  of 
interminable  sports.  All  night  long  there  was  the  music  of 
flutes  and  tambourines.  They  had  dancing,  and  fireworks, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  sheep  were  slaughtered ;  and  in 
order  that  the  feast  should  lack  nothing,  a  famous  impro- 
viser  from  Djendel  composed  in  honor  of  Si-Sliman  a  mag- 
nificent cantata,  which  began  thus  : 

"  O  wind,  harness  thy  chargers,  and  carry  the  good  ridings  ! " 

The  next  day  at  dawn  Si-Sliman  summoned  to  arms  the 

van  and  the  rear-van  of  his  goum,  and  hastened  to  Algiers 

with  his  men  to  thank  the  governor.     At  the  gate  ol  the  c'vy 

e  goum  halted,  as  the  custom  was.     The  aga  went  alone 

to  the  government  palace,  saw  the  Duke  of  Malakoff,  and 


assured  him  of  his  devotion  to  France  with  a  few  pompous 
phrases  in  that  Oriental  style  which  is  called  imaginative, 
because  for  three  thousand  years  all  young  men  have  been 
compared  to  palms  and  all  women  to  gazelles.  Then,  hav- 
ing fulfilled  these  duties,  he  mounted,  so  as  to  show  himself 
in  the  city,  worshiped  at  the  mosque,  scattered  money  among 
the  poor,  visited  the  barbers  and  embroiderers,  bought 
scented  waters  and  flowered  silks  for  his  wives,  blue  vests 
trimmed  with  gold  and  red  riding-boots  for  his  little  aga, 
paying  without  haggling  in  bright  coin.  He  was  seen  in  the 
bazaars  sitting  on  Smyrna  rugs,  drinking  coffee  at  the. doors 
of  Moorish  merchants,  who  gave  him  their  congratulations. 
Around  him  press  the  throng  in  curiosity.  They  said : 
"  There  is  Si-Sliman."  •  The  "  emberour  "  had  just  sent  him 
the  cross,  and  the  young  Moorish  girls,  coming  back  from 
their  baths,  eating  sweetmeats,  shot  from  behind  their  white 
masks  long  looks  of  admiration  toward  this  beautiful  new 
silver  cross  so  proudly  worn.  Ah,  sometimes  we  enjoy  glori- 
ous moments  in  life. 

When  it  was  evening  Si-Sliman  prepared  to  join  his  goum, 
and  he  already  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when  a  servant  of 
the  prefecture  came  to  him  out  of  breath. 

"  I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  you,  Si-Sliman. 
Come  quick ;  the  governor  wishes  to  speak  to  you."  Si-Sli- 
man followed  him  without  suspicion.  However,  as  he  crossed 
the  great  Moorish  court  of  the  palace,  he  met  the  Chief  of 
the  Arab  Bureau,  who  smiled  a  wicked  smile.  This  hostile 
smile  frightened  him  ;  he  entered  the  governor's  reception- 
room  trembling.  The  marshal,  as  he  received  him,  was 
astride  a  chair. 

'Si-Sliman,"  he  said,  with  his  usual  brutality,  and  with 
that  famous  nasal  tone  which  made  every  one  around  him 
fear,  "  Si-Sliman,  my  man,  I  am  grieved  ;  there  has  been  a 
mistake.  It  was  not  you  to  whom  they  meant  to  give  the 
cross.  It  is  the  Kaid  of  the  Zougs-Zougs.  You  must  re- 
turn it/' 

The  handsome  browned  face  of  the  aga  blushed  as  though 
brought  near  the  fire  of  a  great  furnace.  A  convulsive  move- 
ment shook  his  great  frame.  His  eyes  flashed,  but  it  was  a 
momentary  gleam.  He  lowered  them  almost  immediately, 
and  bowed  before  the  governor. 

"Thou  art  my  master,  sir,"  he  said,  and  snatching  the  cross 
from  his  breast,  he  laid  it  on  the  table.  His  hand  trembled ; 
there  were  tears  on  his  long  lashes.  Old  Pelissier  was  moved 
at  the  sight. 

c  Come,  come,  old  friend,  you  shall  have  it  next  year." 
And  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him  in  a  kindly  manner. 

The  aga  assumed  not  to  see  it,  bowed  without  answering, 
and  went  out.  He  knew  how  much  reliance  could  be  put  in 
the  marshal's  promises,  and  saw  that  he  had  been  dishonored 
by  an  intrigue. 

The  noise  of  his  disgrace  had  already  spread  throughout 
the  city.  The  Jews  of  Bab  Azoun  Street  watched  him  go 
by,  and  sneered.  The  Moorish  merchants,  on  the  other  hand, 
turned  from  him  with  an  air  of  compassion.  Yet  this  com- 
passion hurt  him  more  than  the  Jewish  laughter.  He  went 
on  and  on,  far  from  the  walls,  seeking  the  darkest  byways, 
the  place  from  which  the  cross  had  been  torn  burning  like 
an  open  wound.  And  all  the  time  he  was  thinking :  "  What 
will  my  men  say?    What  will  my  wives  say?" 

Then  there  came  over  him  paroxysms  of  rage.  He  saw 
himself  preaching  a  holy  war  down  on  the  borders  of  Moroc- 
co, which  are  red  with  fires  and  battles,  or  even  dashing 
through  the  streets  of  Algiers  at  the  head  of  his  goum,  rob- 
bing the  Jews,  massacring  the  Christians,  and  then  himself 
falling  amid  the  grand  ruin  in  which  he  should  hide  his  dis- 
grace. Everything,  except  the  return  to  his  tribe,  appeared 
possible  to  him.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  for 
revenge,  the  thought  of  the  emberour  struck  him  like  a  flash 
of  light. 

The  emberour!  For  Si-Sliman,  as  for  all  the  Arabs,  the 
idea  of  justice  and  of  honoris  summed  up  in  this  word  alone. 
He  was  the  true  head  for  believing  Mussulmans  in  this  period 
of  decay.  He  of  Constantinople  appeared  to  them  far,  far 
off,  a  being  created  by  reason,  a  sort  of  invisible  pope  who 
had  kept  only  his  spiritual  power,  and  in  these  days  we  know 
what  that  is  worth. 

But  the  e?nberour,  with  his  great  cannons,  his  zouaves,  his 
iron-clads.  When  Si-Sliman  had  once  thought  of  him  he 
believed  himself  saved.  Surely,  the  emperor  would  give  him 
back  his  cross.  The  journey  was  a  matter  of  eight  days,  and 
he  knew  that  his  goum  would  wait  for  him  at  the  gates  of 
Algiers.  The  steamboat  sailing  the  next  day  would  take 
him  toward  Paris,  full  of  calm  and  serenity,  as  though  it 
were  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Poor  Si-Sliman  !  Four  months  ago  the  unhappy  aga  had 
sailed,  and  the  letters  which  he  sent  his  wives  spoke  no  more 
of  return.  For  four  months  he  had  been  buried  in  the  fog  of 
Paris,  spending  his  days  in  interviews  with  ministers,  every- 
where derided,  caught  in  the  terrible  mill  of  the  French  Ad- 
ministration, sent  from  bureau  to  bureau,  soiling  his  bournose 
on  the  dusty  benches  of  ante-chambers,  on  the  alert  for  an 
audience  never  to  be ;  then  at  evening  he  would  be  seen 
with  his  long,  sad  face,  absurd  from  its  very  majesty,  as  he 
waited  for  his  key  in  the  office  of  his  boarding-house,  and 
mounted  to  his  room,  weary  by  reason  of  his  endless  errands 
and  rebuffs,  yet  still  proud,  clinging  to  his  hope,  like  a  mad- 
man fixed  in  his  pursuit  after  his  honor. 

Meanwhile,  his  band,  crouching  near  the  gate  Bab  Azoun, 
were  waiting  for  him  with  Oriental  fatalism  ;  his  horses, 
tethered  near  the  sea,  neighed  for  his  return.  In  the  tribe  all 
was  at  loose  ends,  the  harvest  perishing  in  the  fields  for  lack 
of  hands.  The  women,  the  children,  counted  the  days,  their 
faces  turned  toward  Paris  ;  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  how 
much  hope,  despair,  ruin,  were  the  result  of  that  piece  of  red 
ribbon.     What  will  be  the  end  of  it  all  ? 

"  God  only  knows,"  said  the  keeper,  sighing,  and  through 
the  open  door,  pointing  over  the  melancholy,  violet  plain,  his 
bare  arm  showed  us  the  faint  crescent  of  the  white  moon 
shining  in  the  evening  sky. 


Under  the  heading  "  High  Sport,"  the  Gaulois  announces 
that  "le  fox  hunting"  is  being  acclimatized  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  Russian,  English,  and  Spanish  colonies,  to- 
gether with  the  Bordeaux  aristocracy,  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  hunting  socieLy  called  "  The  Foxhound."  They 
ha  c  Legun  operations  by  hunting  a  fox  four  days  in  the 
fore  .1  of  Arcachon.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  Rey- 
nard has  succeeded  in  evading  his  pursuers. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


The  third  "No  Name  Series"  is  commenced  by  a  story  entitled 
"Her  Crime."  It  is  rather  brightly  written,  but  has  a  meagre  plot. 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price,  51. 


'  Diddi*  Dumps,  and  Tot,"  by  Louise  C.  Pymelle,  is  another  of  the 
stories  of  plantation  life  in  the  Southern  States  that  have  been  recently 
written  for  children.  It  is  well  and  copiously  illustrated.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.00. 


'  Star-Flowers  "  is  another  of  those  weak,  semi-sentimental,  semi- 
religious  volumes  of  verse  which  are  issued  by  publishers  at  the  authors' 
risk.  It  will  be  read  only  by  the  author,  the  proof-reader,  and  the  re- 
viewer. Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  for  sale  by  Billings, 
Harboume  &  Co.  

"The  Hidden  Record"  is  a  sentimental  story  by  E.  N.  BlalsdelL 
Its  plot  is  laid  in  New  York,  on  the  ocean,  and  in  Cuba.  It  details  the 
efforts  of  an  American  naval  officer  to  uncover  a  mystery  which  involved 
his  father.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &.  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale 
by  Billings,  Harboume  &  Co. ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Don  Quixote  "  is  a  neady  arranged  and 
indexed  volume  of  the  best  thoughts,  prose  and  poetical,  which  appear 
in  the  volume  that  "laughed  Spain's  chivalry  away."  The  book  is 
illustrated,  and  contains  a  short  sketch  of  Cervantes.  Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  fifth  number  of  the  "Questions  of  the  Day  Series  "  is  entitled 
"  The  American  Citizen's  Manual,"  of  which  part  first  is  now  issued. 
It  is  written  by  W.  C.  Ford,  and  treats  of  national.  State,  and  local 
governments,  the  electorate  and  civil  service.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harboume  &  Co. 


The  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  "  Handy-book  Series  "  is  "  How  to 
Succeed."  It  consists  of  a  number  of  essays  by  some  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  nation.  They  originally  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Union,  but  were  considered  to  be  deserving  of  a  more  permanent  form. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ; 
price,  50  cents. 

The  latest  number  of  the  "English  Men  of  Letters  Series"  is 
"Sterne,"  by  H.  D.  TrailL  Like  the  other  volumes  of  this  series,  it  is 
condensed,  but,  nevertheless,  many  facts  and  anecdotesarerelated  that 
will  be  new  to  the  public,  and  the  biography  is  as  thorough  as  the 
average  reader  could  desire.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  The  Nervous  System"  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  "  Health 
Primers. "  These  volumes  now  number  nine,  and  are  useful  in  serving 
the  best  interests  of  hygiene.  They  are  prepared  by  twenty-four  of  the 
best  English  physicians,  and  embody  the  latest  discoveries  in  medical 
science.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
James  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  40  cents. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Daggett,  of  Nevada,  is  the  author  of  "  Braxton's  Bar."  It 
is  a  story  of  the  pioneer  days  of  California,  and  is  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
John  W.  Mackay.  Although  prone  to  become  sensational  in  parts,  it 
is  a  fair  picture  of  early  California  life,  and  many  incidents  evince  the 
fact  that  they  occurred  in  the  author's  experience.  Published  by  Carle- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  F.  Boegle,  31  Dupont  Street. 


"  The  Wisdom  of  the  Brahmin  "  is  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
one  of  the  twenty  volumes  which  Friedrich  Riickert,  the  great  Oriental- 
ist, composed  from  his  vast  mental  storehouse  of  Eastern  literature. 
The  translation  is  made  by  Charles  F.  Brooks,  who  has  been  in  his 
way  a  benefactor  of  the  non-German-speaking  American.  His  transla- 
tions of  Goethe  and  his  sympathetic  interpretation  of  Richter  have 
given  him  a  name  that  will  endure  through  generations.  Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


Miscellany  :    No.    3  of  the  Plymouth   Pulpit  contains   the  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  on  October  25,  1882.     Published  by 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York;  price,  $2  per  annum. "An 

esteemed  Baltimore  contemporary,"  says  the  Critu,  "credits  us  with 
having  proved  that  '  most  of  Mr.  Howells's  plots  for  novels  are  taken 
from  Shakespeare. '  Really,  if  we  have  done  this,  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  aimed  to  do.  What  we  did  say  (and  proved)  was 
that  the  novelist's  tit.es  are  taken  from  chance  phrases  in  Shakespeare. 
His  plots,  so  far  as  we  remember,  are  wholly  original.     No  charge  of 

plagiarism  was  involved  in  the  note  referred  to. " We  learn  from 

Messrs.  Rees  Welsh  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  that  "  the  party  who  in- 
serted the  advertisement  "  in  which  Mr.  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of  Grass  " 
was  characterized  as  "  a  daisy  "  "has  no  longer  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment"—  The  original  manuscript  of  "Maud  Muller,"  as  sent  to 

the  Washington  National  Era,  contains  a  note  from  Whituer,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  has  "  tried  to  make  something  of  the  pastoral  conditions 

of  New  England  life  after  the  manner  of  the  German  poets." Mr. 

S.  C.  Hall,  who  is  now  eighty-two  years  old,  gavealecture  at  Plymouth, 
England,  not  long  ago,  discoursing  on  his  feet  for  two  and  a  half  hours, 

and  showing  no  signs  of  exhaustion.     How  about  the  hearers? 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  a  writer  of  inexhaustible  capacity,  has  written  a  new 
novel  with  the  peculiar  title  of  "The  Wizard's  Son."  It  is  to  appear  as 
a  serial  in  Maemfflari s  Magazine. 


Announcements  :  President  Garfield,  a  short  time  before  he  was 
wounded,  sent  a  pleasant  message  to  William  Black,  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  the  novelist  had  ended  "  MacLeod  of  Dare"  so  tragically. 
• '  There  is  tragedy  enough  in  the  world, "  said  the  man  whose  life  was 
so  soon  to  go  out  in  frightful  suffering  heroically  borne.  This  and! 
much  more  concerning  Air.  Black  is  related  in  an  article  which  is  to  ap- 
pear in  the  next  number  of  Harpers  Magazine.— Mr.    Tennyson's 

new  rural  drama,  in  three  acts,  is  written  in  prose — and  that  is  nearly 

all  that  is  known  about  it  as  yet Dr.  Schliemann's  next  work  on 

the  results  of  his  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  last  winter,  is  to  be  published 
simultaneously  in  German  and  in  English.  Mr.  Karl  Blind  has  con- 
tributed a  chapter  on  "  Trojan  Ethnography." The  Chinese  Em- 
bassador in  Berlin  has  just  published  in  a  German  review  a  long  criti- 
ical  article  on  Chinese  poetry,  with  many  extracts  neatly  translated. 

Miss   Braddon's  new  Christmas  novel,    "Flower  and   Weed," 

marks  a  new  departure  in  English  book-making.  It  is  to  be  profusely 
illustrated  and    handsomely  printed,    and  will    be   sold   for  iwenty- 

five  cents. Mr.  William  Leighton  has  written,  and  Lippincott  will 

publish,  a  volume  on  the   "Subjection  of  Hamlet."     Mr.    Leighton 

argues  that  Hamlet  was  in  truth  insane. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will 

bring  out  immediately  Mr.  Edmond  O'Donovans  "Merv,"  and  Mr. 

Bayard  Tuckerman's  "  History  of  English  Prose  Fiction." Mr. 

Edwin  Arnold's  forthcoming  poem  is  entitled  "  Pearls  of  the  Faith  ;  or 
Islam's  Rosaiy  " — being  the  "  Ninety-nine  Beautiful  Names  of  Allah," 
with  comments  in  verse.  This  poem,  which  is  a  long  one,  treats  met- 
rically of  the  life  and  religion  of  Mohammed  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
Indian  Mussulman.  The  tenth  English  edition  of  Mr.  Arnold's  "  Light 
of  Asia  "  is  now  passing  through  the  press. James  Hogg's  "  Do- 
mestic Manners  and  Private  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  "  has  long  been 
out  of  print,  and  a  new  ediu'on  is  about  to  be  published  by  William 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh. Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse.  the  author  of  the  re- 
cently published  volume  on  Gray  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series, "  is  engaged  in  editing  for  Macmillan  a  complete  edition  of  Gray's 

works. "  Rachel's  Share  of  the  Road  "  is  the  extraordinary  title  of 

the  new  Round  Robin  novel.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  are  also  just  bring- 
ing out  Charles  Gayarre's  romance  of  "  Aubert  Dubarret,"  and  their 
new  ediuon  of  the  works  of  Machiavelli.  Mr.  Howells's  "  Modem  In- 
stance" is  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  the  puhlish.rs  -r-  v.'.y.w  le  to  ii'l 

;ill  ilieir  unit-rs. Hie  first  volume  of  I  r    id<  in  l>  irfield's  works  vod 

be  published  '-efore  the  holidays  Hy  J,  K.  OafauoJ  \  Cu.  The  second 
will  follow  in  January  or  February. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Dr.  Hawks,  an  eloquent  and  popular  New  York 
divine,  once  asked  the  vestrymen  of  his  church  to  in- 
crease his  salary  because  of  his  increased  family  ex- 
penses. "  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  the  vestry- 
man ;  "the  Lord  has  said,  He  will  care  for  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry."  "I  know  that,"  said  the 
clergymen,  "but  nothing  is  said  about  the  young 
Hawks." 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


"  I  hate  to  see  a  woman  with  rings  in  her  ears," 
exclaimed  the  good  deacon  ;  "  they  ain't  natural  ;  if 
it  was  intended  for  woman  to  wear  them,  she  would 
have  been  born  with  holes  in  her  ears.  The  first 
woman  didn't  wear  ear-rings,  I'll  be  bound. "  ' '  No, " 
remarked  the  quiet  little  man  in  the  corner,  "nor 
nothing  else."  The  discussion  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  close,  and  the  house  adjourned  without  day. 

It  was  at  Nice,  last  winter,  that  the  following 
charming  illustration  of  the  Daisy  Miller  form  of  our 
fair  countrywomen  occurred :  Two  English  girls  were 
standing  at  the  foot  of  a  hotel  staircase  roaring  with 
laughter.  To  them  came  swiftly  the  matron  of  one 
of  them,  exclaiming:  "For  heaven's  sake,  Mabel, 
don't  !  They'll  take  you  for  one  of  those  horrid 
American  girls. "  One  of  the  class  thus  sweetly  desig- 
nated happened  to  be  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  gently  observed  :  "  I  guess  not,  with  those 
awfully  big  feet." 

Lord  Erskine,  while  going  circuit,  was  asked  by 
the  landlord  of  his  hotel  how  he  had  slept.  He  re- 
plied, dogmatically  :  "Union  is  strength,  a  fact  of 
which  some  of  your  inmates  appear  to  be  unaware ; 
for  had  they  been  unanimous  last  night  they  could 
easily  have  pushed  me  out  of  bed."  "  Fleas  !  "  the 
landlord  exclaimed,  affecting  great  astonishment 
"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  a  single  flea  in  my 
house."  "I  don't  believe  you  have,"  retorted  his 
lordship;  "they  are  all  married  and  have  uncom 
monly  large  families." 

After  dining  at  the  table  d'hote  of  a  well-known 
hotel  situated  within  the  shadows  of  the  Alpes  Mari- 
times,  J  wended  my  way,  says  a  London  correspond- 
ent, for  a  lazy  stroll  along  a  well-known  wall  well 
washed  by  the  blue  Mediterranean,  when  a  specimen 
of  grim  humor  caught  my  sight,  in  the  shape  of  ihe 
following  notice  upon  the  said  wall,  legibly  written  in 
chalk  :  "  Lost,  on  August  the  20th,  the  sum  of  500.- 
000  francs  at  the  roulette  tables  at  the  Monte-Carlo. 
A  reward  of  5,000  francs  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who 
will  return  the  same  to  the  original  owner." 


A  young  husband,  desirous  of  provoking  a  chance 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  young  wife,  and  of  receiv- 
ing an  assurance  of  affection,  says,  with  an  aspect  of 
surprise  :  ' '  My  dear,  I  heard  a  very  remarkable  thing 
to-day.  Whatshisname  told  me  that  he  had  been 
looking  into  the  matter  very  closely,  and  discovered 
that  there  was  only  one  married  woman  in  this  street 
who  wasn't  a  flirt  and  really  loved  her  dear  hubby 
better  than  any  other  man  in  the  world."  The  wile, 
after  mature  reflection  :  "  I  wonder,  now,  who  it  can 
be?    I  thought  I  knew  everybody  on  the  street." 


Not  long  ago  a  Sun  reporter  called  at  President 
Arthur's  house,  in  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
Aleck  Powell,  the  president's  colored  major  domo, 
answered  the  bell.  He  recognized  the  reporter  asan 
old  newspaper  acquaintance  in  custom-house  times. 
"Aleck,  when  does  the  president  go  to  Washing- 
ton?" the  reporter  asked.  "To-morrow  night,"was 
the  reply.  "  Has  Mike  Cregan,  Johnny  O'Brien,  or 
Barney  Biglin  seen  the  president  to-day?"  The 
question  was  overheard  by  General  Arthur,  who 
stood  in  the  hall-way  taking  his  leave  of  Police  Com- 
missioner Stephen  H.  French.  -"Let  that  man  in, 
let  that  man  in,"  he  said,  in  a  sharp  tone.  The  re- 
porter entered  the  hall-way.  The  president  severely 
rebuked  him  for  speaking  so  familiarly  of  Cregan, 
O'Brien,  and  Biglin.  as  to  call  them  Mike.  Johnny, 
and  Barney.  "Your  lack  of  manners  is  so  great," 
said  he,  "  that  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear  you 
speak  of  my  friend,  Mr.  French,  here,  as  Steve." 
"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "I  always  call  him 
Proxy." 

Jules  janin  tells  a  story  of  the  celebrated  diamond, 
the  Sancy,  a  stone  of  the  first  water,  and  worth  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  One  night  at  a  ball,  at 
Nice,  the  Princess  M.,  to  whom  it  belonged,  let  it 
fall-  Janin  picked  it  up,  and  the  princess  requested 
him  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  for  safe-keeping.  He  did 
so,  and  thought  no  more  about  it.  Two  days  after- 
ward the  princess  met  Janin  and  asked  laughingly 
for  the  diamond.  "What  diamond?"  said  Janin. 
"  What?  That  I  confided  to  your  keeping  the  other 
evening."  "Ah,  that  is  true;  I  had  forgotten  it. 
It  was  a  real  stone,  then?"  "Real?  Yes.  Only 
the  Sancy."  "The  Sancy  !"  and  he  rushed  home 
like  a  madman.  He  searched  everywhere.  Not  a 
sign  of  it.  All  at  once  he  remembered  the  coat  he 
had  worn  that  night.  "Where  is  it?"  "At  the 
washerwoman's."  The  washerwoman  had  found 
nothing.  Janin  was  in  despair.  On  the  bank  of  the 
river  a  child  was  throwing  stones  into  the  water. 
Among  a  pile  of  pebbles  at  its  side  was  the  Sancy. 
The  world  was  again  bright  to  Janin.  The  princess 
smiled  serenely. 

The  Italians  are  great  jokers,  and  the  humorous 
instincts  run  through  every  class,  from  the  nobles  to 
the  lazzaroni.  The  municipality  of  Lucca  was  lately 
the  butt  of  a  laughable  conceit  on  the  part  of  the 
news-venders  of  the  city.  The  conscript  fathers 
sought  to  add  tone  and  dignity  to  their  surroundings 
by  making  some  extraordinary  regulations  as  to  the 
dress  and  demeanor  of  the  cab-drivers  and  news- 
venders.  The  latter  were  required  to  be  "decently 
dressed,"  and  were  bidden  not  to  cry  the  contents  of 
their  papers,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  decorously  an- 
nouncing their  names.  On  September  1st,  when  the 
new  rules  went  into  effect,  the  newsboys  failed  to  ap- 
pear, and  the  public  imagined  that  a  strike  had  been 
organized,  but  at  a  prearranged  hour  the  paper-sellers 
appeared  in  a  body  on  the  streets  in  the  most  correct 
evening  dress,  crush  hats,  swallow-tails,  white  ties, 
and  gloves,  and  carrying  waiters  on  which  the  jour- 
nals were  arranged  in  the  most  orderly  manner  The 
effect  was  immense.  The  people  took  up  the  j^ke, 
and  the  newsboys  did  the  biggest  day's  business  they 
bad  ever  known. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
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The  SIBERIAN  HALS  III  Is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  and  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  diseases  above 
enumerated  ever  used  by  tbem.  It  bas  never  failed  when  taken  according  to 
directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  reaches 
the  disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore 
Throats,  and  Hoarseness   relieved  at  once  and  cured  in  from  one  to  two  days. 

Clergymen,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  axd  Vocalists, 

Affected  with  nu.lKSEXESS.  or  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  will  Ond  almost  instantaneous 
relief  from  a  single  dose  of  SIBEK1A9T  BALSAM. 
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For  60  Days  ONLY  we  will  present  this 
ELEGANT  STEM-WINDING  WATCH 

FREE  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  large  Importing  honte,  we  "nave 
been  ablo to Be-nre  their  eutlru  stock  of  GOLD.  SLLVEB  and 
NICKEL  CAS£.D  WATCHES  m  lean  than  one-half  the  coBt  of 
importation.  There  are  includediu  this  stock  over  1J.OOO 
solid  nickel -cased  stem  -winding  watches  -which 
we  wish  to  cut)  vert  lu  to  cash  at  the  eurliept  possible  date.  In 
ord-Ttodottild  wcmukethefollowine  LIBrBAL  AND  ETNPA- 
EAJiELED  OfrTEB-  UPON  EECEIFT  OF  54 .00  we  will  mail, 
i-.--.-i:.].  one  of  tutae  SOLID  NICKEL  CASED  STEM  WIND- 
ING WATCHES,  the  retail  price  of  which  lina  always  been  SIO 
inthiscity.  They  are  all  exccllen  I  timekeepers,  flat,  heavy 
beveled  edged  crystals,  and  never  ehenge  color. 
Theprlcewe  oiler  Inem  alls  niucii  lower  than  the  wholesale 
price,  and  less  than  they  could  bo  bought  by  the  gross  to-day  ; 
but  ass  further  luducemen  land  In  order  to  Introduce  our  goods 
ami  publications!  n  your  vicinity,  we  will  send  yon  In  addition 
tot  ho  watch,  The  Illustrated  Household  Guest  Mag  azlse 
oncyearfree.  Thlaia  oneolthe  bestmogazineaof  theday.  It 
contains  illustrations  from  all  parts  or  the  world,  stories, 
sketches,  anecdotes,  poems,  statistics,  Useful  Information, 
household  notes,  g3rden  anil  fnrm  Items,  answers  to  corres- 
pondents, puzzle  department,  .Subbaih  reading,  on  J  In  fact 
CTPrylhlnr  that  can  be  found  in  any  lln-l-closs  magazine. 

The  subscription  price  has  always  been  gl. 50  per  year.  For 
$1.00  extra,  or  35.00  In  all,  wo  will  sent!  an  elegant  gold, 
plated  chain,  worth,  at  retail,  £2.00. 

Justthiseof  it, for  £4  we  B^ndanelegantBtem-winding 
watch  and  tho  Household  Guest  Hag»zjnk.  This  makes  tbe 
watch  cost  you  but  a  trifle,  at.d  you  can  sellafiuniJrece/orctoibl* 
the  money  we  a-»fc.  This  offercould  not  bemade  were.  It  not  for 
thefactthat  w«  bought  the  watches  ot  one-half  cost  ofmanu- 
fncture.  T''laW«"-b  will  P-UreaUllv  for  £f!  m  $10.  Orrternow. 

HOW    TO    CET    A    WATCH    FREE. 

IT  you  will  get  upaClu>of  Ten  SubacHberB  to  our  Magazine, 
.ndsendusSJO.OO,  S4-00for  each  subscriber,  wo  will  send 
you  a  Watch  and  toe  Magazine  one  yearfreefor  your  trouble. 
And  enchpersonln  the  Club  will  get  the  Watch  and  Magazine 
we  offer.  Tho  Illustration  giren  was  made  from  one  of  tha 
watches,  and  isapcrfeet  representation.  Send  money  by 
postolBceorderorreglsteredletteratonrrisk.  As  to  our  re- 
sponsibility worefertr.  any  New  York  publishers  or  merchants. 
Address  £.  G.  HIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  Bards?  6U,  Sew  Sort. 
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A    CONJUGAL    CONVERSAZIONE. 

"  Now,  Betsy,"  said  Jack,  the  other  evening,  as, 
after  having  inducted  himself  into  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  he  stretched  himself  out  comfortably  on 
the  Chinese  lounging-chair ;  "now,  Betsy,  enter- 
tain me." 

It  is  a  little  dashing  at  any  time  to  be  asked,  in 
cold  blood,  to  make  one's  self  deeply  interesting  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Every  idea  I  had  in  the  world  fled 
upon  the  instant. 

"What  shall  I  read  to  you?"  I  murmured,  some- 
what feebly,  at  last ;  for  we  had  been  through  the 
magazines  of  the  month  a  week  before,  and  discussed 
them  from  cover  to  cover,  jack  had  greedily  de- 
voured the  news  of  the  evening  paper  an  hour  ago, 
and  not  a  new  book  lay  on  the  table.  As  for  po- 
etry, one  must  approach  it  by  a  gradation  of  moods 
to  enjoy  it  properly.  There  is  a  metaphysical  yearn 
in  all  true  poetry  which  harmonizes  with  physical 
cravings,  and  the  satisfied  human  creature  never 
want?;  poetry  immediately  after  dinner. 

"I  had  not  thought  of  books."  says  Jack.  "It 
occurred  to  me  that  we  might  while  away  the  even- 
ing with  conversation." 

"Conversation,"  I  rejoin,  "is  a  lost  art." 
"Then  let  us  revive  it,"  cries  jack,  undismayed. 
"  But,  my  dear,"  I  say,  "do  you  not  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  husband  and  wile  launching  forth  upon 
a  premeditated,  deliberate  conversation?  Husbands 
and  wives  talk,  and  growl,  and  grumble,  and  lecture, 
but  they  never  converse.  Itis  not  the  custom  of  the 
country." 

"Then  let  us  originate  the  custom,"  says  Tack, 
once  more,  undismaved. 

"My  dear  Jack,"  I  answer,  somewhat  dogmat- 
ically. "  I  take  it  that  your  idea  was  the  interchange 
of  sentiments,  and  these  small  conversational  pellets 
which  you  are  flinging  at  me  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  classify." 

"Then  let  them  go  at  large  in  the  world  of  ideas, 
like  that  sidereal  vagabond,  the  comet,  which  you 
have  admired  much,  as  you  know,  my  dear,  even 
while  knowing  that  it  belonged  nowhere  in  partic- 
ular." 

"Jack."  I  say.  somewhat  irrelevantly,  "I  should 
think  a  Frenchwoman  might  not  find  it  difficult  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  her  own  husband.  Her 
very  form  of  address — that  naive  funny  little  '  mon 
ami ' — places  him  at  once  upon  a  different  footing 
from  the  English  or  American  'dear.'  It  seems  to 
do  away  with  the  idea  of  the  affection  of  habit,  and 
suggests  an  intimate  friendship  rather  than  the  too- 
close  intimacy  of  ordinary  married  life.  Thatdelicate 
wall  of  reserve  which  should  stand  between  any  two 

human  lives,  however  closely  they  are  united  " 

"  Betsy,"  interrupts  Jack  here,  somewhat  violently, 
"  you  are  always  flving  off  at  a  tangent.  I  do  not 
propose  to  switch  off  at  this  late  day,  and  be  married 
on  the  French  plan.  I  prefer  you  just  as  you  are, 
and  if  you  can  not  talk  like  a  frequenter  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  in  its  days  of  glory,  why,  you  may  read 
me  to  sleep  with  '  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy,' 
if  you  like,  and  I  will  swear  that  you  have  the  charm 
of  speech,  if  you  will  only  keep  on  your  own  side  of 
the  pond." 

"I  only  went  across  to  mention  the  French- 
woman's '  mon  ami,'  Jack,  and  you  will  acknowledge 
that  it  is  something  better  than  the  careless  '  darling' 
which  falls  so  freely  from  the  lips  of  so  many.  By 
the  way,  did  you  observe  how  queerly  it  sounded  in 
the  broken  English  of  the  French  octoroon,  the  other 
night?  It  is  not  a  term  which  seems  to  belong  in  the 
South  lands,  and  the  riotous  blood  flows  too  swiftly  for 
a  cold  Saxon  '  darling  '  in  the  veins  of  such  a  one  as 
Daphne.  Miss  Sylvester  has  a  capital  French  accent, 
but  I  did  not  find  her  half  fierce  enough  for  such  a 
woman — did  you  ?  " 

"She  certainly  does  not  belong  to  an  amiable 
species,"  spoke  Jack,  sententiously ;  "and  the 
race  which  makes  'honey'  its  choicest  term  of  en- 
dearment is  very  likely  to  give  gall,  or  its  synonym, 
for  a  complimentary  term.  In  point  of  fact,  Daphne 
does  take  her  displacement  rather  coolly,  considering 
that  she  is  a  potpourri  of  French,  African,  and  Cau- 
casian. But  nothing  that  Daphne  said  struck  me  so 
strangely  as  the  Captain  of  the  Belle  Creole  ordering 
Britton  and  Lisa  down  stairs.  Does  down  stairs 
strike  you  as  having  the  true  nautical  ring,  Betsy?" 

"  Ah  well.  Jack,  you  know  a  Mississippi  captain  is 
but  a  half-fledged  mariner,  at  best.  Out  in  mid- 
ocean,  I  fancy,  he  would  find  himself,  both  literally 
and  figuratively,  wide  at  sea.  And  yet  I  do  not 
doubt  the  river  has  a  sailing  jargon  which  would  con- 
fuse the  Ancient  Mariner  himself." 

"Talking  of  the  "White  Slave,'  Betsy,  can  you 
tell  me  what  bearing  Jack  and  the  young  person  who 
honors  him  with  her  affections  have  upon  the  plot?  " 
But  we  discover  her  only  mission  to  be  the  intro- 
duction of  a  series  of  juvenile  monocolored  costumes. 
The  young  person  thrown  in  at  haphazard  is  becom- 
ing popular.  She  fills  an  empty  niche,  and  does  no 
harm. 

"  Indeed,  Jack,  I  think  plot  is  going  somewhat  out 
of  fashion,  and  filling  is  all  the  rage,  for  the  writers 
nowadays  even  slight  a  dramatic  situation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  '  Portrait  of  a  Lady '  is  confessedly  only  a 
portrait.  But  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  tragic  in 
an  ordinary  household  than  the  incident  of  Isabel's 
discovery  that  Madame  Merle  is  the  mother  of  Pansy. 
Yet  Henry  James  gives  the  effect  of  having  only  in- 
troduced it  to  show  how  Isabel  would  act  under  such 
circumstances.  And  yet  is  not  this  sort  of  thing  the 
root  and  base  of  all  emotional  drama?  Does  not 
evervthi  ng  always  depend  upon  who  is  whose 
mother?" 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,  Betsy,  unknown 
mothers  do  seem  to  abound  in  the  drama  ;  yet  I  can 
not  see  that  the  young  women  are  thrown  in  hap- 
hazard. To  me  they  are  essentially  a  component 
part  of  the  drama,  and  I  like  lots  of  them — in  fact,  I 
took  considerable  pleasure  in  gazing  upon  the  young 
soubrette  in  mauve.     I  suppose  she  is  a  soubrette." 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know,  Jack.  The  soubrette 
seems  to  have  gone  out  since  the  ingenue  came  in. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  place  made  for  her  in  the 
new  plays,  and  I  miss  her,  for  she  was  always  a 
sparkling  little  body.  Louise  Sylvester  was  once  a 
soubrette,  and  a  clever  one,  too,  but  she  is  an  emo- 
tional actress  now,  and  quite  as  good  in  that  line,  for 
that  matter ;  for  I  think  she  dies  rather  well,  don't 
you?" 

"  Well,  yes  ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 

much  more  comfortable  it  would  have  been  for  people 

<c  die  in  their  beds  down  in  that  country.     Daphne 

'     .  walking  around,  and  the  old  judge  has  quite  a 

with  the  arm-chair  before  he  sinks  into  its 

r.j  arms.     And  then,   too,    Freeman  dies  very 


"  Freeman  never  does  anything  easily.  He  would 
be  a  capital  actorif  he  could  only  subdue  himself,  for 
he  is  quick  at  conception  and  always  successful  at 
make-up,  but  his  constant  high-pressure  gives  an 
audience  a  sense  of  fatigue,  from  which  there  is  no 
rallv  while  he  is  on  the  stage." 

"  How  many  people  there  are  in  the  world,  Betsy, 
who  keep  one  constantly  on  the  rack  of  discomfort 
simply  by  being  over-wrought.  I  wish  I  could  go 
about  the  world  with  my  bead  high  in  air  far  above 
the  minor  unpleasantnesses  of  life.  They  are  the 
fretting,  galling,  wearing,  gibing  things,  which  rub 
the  bloom  off  of  pleasure." 

"Jack,  your  head  in  the  air  reminds  me  of  a  para- 
graph from  an  alleged  humorist,  which  I  read  the 
other  day.  After  saying  all  sorts  of  funny  things 
about  the  giraffe,  he  concludes  :  '  They  are  neither 
of  them  (the  hippopotamus  and  the  kangaroo)  of  the 
same  class  as  this  sky-raking  animal  that  passes  all 
its  life,  so  to  speak,  looking  out  of  a  fourth-story 
window.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  giraffe 
finds  much  fun  in  life  ;  for,  after  all,  most  of  the  fun 
of  the  world  goes  on  upon  the  ground.  Of  course,  if 
the  giraffe  thinks  itself  a  bird,  it  maybe  contented 
enough  all  by  itself  in  the  air,  but  its  aspect  is  one  of 
subdued  melancholy,  such  as  appertains  to  all  anom- 
alous positions,  whether  those  of  queen  dowagers  or 
dodos.'  I  think,  perhaps,  Jack,  you  will  find  more 
fun  down  on  the  ground,  where  you  may  get  even 
upon  the  annoying  multitude  by  letting  your  nerves 
rasp  some  one  else's." 

"  I  thought,  my  dear,"  observed  Jack  at  this  junct- 
ure, and  yawning  deeply,  "that  we  resolved  early  in 
the  evening  to  engage  in  conversation." 

"  Why,  so  we  shall,  Jack,  if  you  will  only  advance 
a  subject." 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  Jack,  "a  good  talker  can 
talk  well  about  nothing,  a  good  writer  can  write  well 

about  nothing,  a  good  cook  " 

"  Stop  there,  Jack." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wandering  far  afield  there,  Betsy. 
But,  tell  me,  women  keep  up  an  incessant  and  most 
outrageous  gabble  when  they  come  together.  What 
do  they  talk  about?  " 

"Sometimes  they  talk  about  their  cooks,  their 
seamstresses,  and  their  babies ;  sometimes  about 
their  cooks,  their  seamstresses,  and  their  bric-a-brac  ; 
just  now  about  their  cooks,  their  seamstresses,  and 
Mrs.  Langtry." 

"Betsey,"  roared  Jack,  "if  you  mention  that 
woman's  name  aloud  you  shall  not  see  her  when  she 
comes  to  San  Francisco.  I  am  ill  of  Mrs.  Langtry. 
I  am  nauseated  with  Mrs.  Langtry.  My  morning 
paper  is  so  full  of  her  that  I  can't  find  out  who  is 
elected.  My  evening  paper  is  so  full  of  her  that 
here  is  no  room  for  proper  editorial  abuse  of  the  op- 
posing party.  She  stares  at  me  from  the  shop  win- 
dows, she  turns  her  Greek  profile  to  me  from  par- 
lor walls,  she  bends  her  eyes  upon  me  from  parlor 
tables.  The  world  of  sound  has  become  a  tuneless 
jumble  of  Langtry,  Langtry,  Langtry.  I  will  have 
no  more  of  it.  in  my  own  house  it  is  a  forbidden 
word.     And  what  do  women  say  of  her,  Betsy?" 

"They  say  they  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  her 
beauty,  for  they  pick  flaws  unceasingly  in  her  mouth, 
her  nose,  her  size." 

"  Amiable  creatures,"  quoth  Jack,  "that  can  not 
see  the  beauty  of  those  mystic  following  eyes,  of  that 
superb  Greek  head,  of  those  graceful  shoulders,  and 
that  beautiful  neck  with  its  dimpling  suggestion  of 

anatomy  at  the  link  of  the  collar-bone,  with  " 

' '  Hold,  my  dear  Jack, "  I  cry,  ' '  any  one  to  hear  you 
would  take  you  for  one  of  the  thirty-two  reporters 
who  were  the  first  ones  presented  to  her,  and  who  fell 
into  these  wordy  flights  next  morning  after  succumb- 
ing to  the  fascination  of  her  smile.  By  the  way, 
would  you  call  that  last  flight  of  yours  conversation  ?  " 
"  Well,  no,  Bess,"  said  Jack,  shamefacedly,  and  a 
trifle  sleepily.  I  think  we  shall  give  over  conversation 
for  to-night,  as  we  do  not  seem  at  any  period  of  the 
evening  to  have  quite  hit  upon  my  idea  of  it.  It  re- 
quires that  we  shall  both  be  in  a  sparkling  mood, 
and  some  time,  when  I  hit  upon  that  happy  coin- 
cidence, I  shall  expound  my  theory.  Till  then,  my 
dear,  let  us  contentedly  remain  mere  every-day  chat- 
terers." 

"But,  Jack" 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  dear?" 
"  Nothing,  Jack,  but  the  last  word  in  what  hasnot 
been  a  conversation.     It  is  my  prerogative.     Good- 
night.", Betsy  B. 

Obscure    Intimations. 

"  Pootoo." — A  good  article,  but  unavailable  for  us. 
It  is  more  in  the  magazine  line. 

"Hank  Monk." — Your  objection  to  "elimination 
or  revision  "  is  fatal — to  yourself.  We  can  not  sur- 
render our  editorial  privileges. 

"  Companions  in  Distress." — Declined. 

' '  Annette. " — Declined. 

"Think  of  Me." — We  think  of  you  altogether  too 
much  now,  Mr.  S.  Run  your  poetry-works  on  half 
time  for  a  while.  We  have  declined  much  MS,  from 
you,  politely  but  firmly.  We  now  decline  this — 
firmly. 

"  The  New  Zealanders." — The  article  is  well  writ- 
ten, and  contains  much  information — perhaps  too 
much.  The  interest  taken  by  people  here  in  colonial 
matters  is  so  slight,  however,  as  not  to  warrant  its 
publication.     MS.  awaits  your  disposal. 

"P.  C.  E." — The  paragraph  to  which  you  refer 
was  copied  from  London  Truth,  and  was  so  credited. 
The  statement  that  Souloque  was  "  Emperor  of  Ota- 
hiti  "  was  doubtless  caused  by  a  typographical  error 
— in  the  manuscript. 

"Socorro." — Not  in  our  line.  Send  it  to  one  of 
the  dailies. 

"  Pallas  Athene  "  and  Others— The  Carnival  and 
"Cato"  have  both  been  forgotten.  Better  let  them 
rest. 

"  E.  E.  H." — To  your  profane  inquiry,  "Who  in 
is  A.  L.  Hart?"  caused  by  the  Marysville  Ap- 
peal's enthusiastic  advocacy  of  that  gentleman,  we 
might  reply  that  it  doesn't  make  very  much  difference 
now.  He  has  been  attorney-general,  and  was  going 
to  be  again.  But  he  has  changed  his  mind.  Some 
unforeseen  occurrence  on  Tuesday,  we  believe. 


—  Comely  !  Attractive  !  Winning  !  These 
expressive  words  are  often  and  properly  applied  to 
the  fair  ladies  of  our  favored  land,  who  keep  their 
hair  abundant  and  natural  in  color  and  lustre  by  the 
timely  use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor.  The  Vigor  is  safe 
and  agreeable,  and  its  effects  are  very  lasting,  making 
it  the  most  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  beneficial  and  elegant  of  toilet  preparations, 

— "  Bochupaiba."  Quick,  complete  cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.     $r.     At  Druggists. 


—  Use    Redding  s     Russia    Salve     in    the 
house,  and  use  Redding 's  Russia  Salve  in  the  stable. 


SOLD    FOR    A    SONG. 

Ballads  that  have  Caught  the  Public  Fancy. 

"  He  who  writes  a  popular  song  may  live  and  die 
in  obscurity,"  said  a  dealer  in  music  to  a  New  York 
Star  reporter.     Some  years  ago,  when  Rollin   How- 
ard composed  a  song  and  dance,  he  took  his  produc- 
tion, of  which  he  felt  very  proud,  to  Pond  &  Co.,  and 
offered  to  sell  it  to  them.     They  looked  it  over  and 
returned  it  with  the  remark:    "  We  do  not  publish 
such  stuff  as  that."     Mr.  Howard  pocketed  his  dis- 
comfiture in  silence  and  sadly  wended  his  way  home- 
ward.    A  short  time  after  this  Howard  went  to  Bos- 
ton,   where  he  was   engaged  to  sing  in  a  minstrel 
company.     One  night  Mr.  C.  A.  White,  the  composer 
and  publisher,  heard  Howard,  and  offered  to  publish 
his  discarded  song.     This  is  how  "Shoo,  Fly,  Don't 
Bodder  Me"  came  to  see  the  light.     It  soon  became 
popular  all  over  the  land.     The  publisher  sold  over 
two  hundred  thousand  copies,  and  with  the  profi  s 
established   the  well-known    Boston  firm  of  White, 
Smith  &  Co.     A  song  is  popular  when  it  catches  the 
public  fancy,  and  the  best  songs  seldom  become  pop- 
ular.    The  ballad,  or  comic  ditty,  is  about  the  extent 
of  popular  appreciation.     In  these  you  will  find  a 
simple  melodic  period,  such  as  "  Wait  till  the  Clouds 
Roll  by,   Jennv,"  and  "Tommy  Dodd."    There  is 
no  effort  of  the  mind  to  glide,  as  it  were,   through 
these.     "Wait  till  the  Clouds  Roll  by,   Jenny,"  by 
H.   J.  Fulmer,  has  captured  the  popular  fancy,   and 
will  continue  to  sell  for  some  time.     Close  on  the 
heels  of  this  piece  comes  an   answer  to  it — "The 
Clouds  are  Rolling  by,  Jenny,"  by  Maylath,  a  much 
superior  song  in  every  way.  and  likely  to  be  as  popu- 
lar.    Then  we  have  "  In  the  Morning  by  the  Bright 
Light,"  by  James  A.  Bland,  the  colored  song-writer, 
and  the  best  of  his  kind.     All  his  pieces  have  become 
popular,  and  include  "  Keep  dem  Gates  Wide  Open," 
"  Won't  We  Have  a  Jolly  Time?"  "Oh,  dem  Gold- 
en   Slippers,"  and    "  De    Angels    am    a-Coming." 
Another  piece  that  is  likely  to  become  popular  is 
"Peek-a-boo."     In  the  list  is  "When  the   Leaves 
Begin   to  Turn,"  by  C.   A.    White,    of  Boston.     It 
is  a  beautiful  waltz  song.     There  is  a  fund  of  the 
popular  songs  sung  by  Harrigan  and  Hart.     I  need 
only  mention  "  Babies  on  Our  Block,"  "  The  Skids 
are  Out  To-day,"  "Whist,  the  Bogie  Man,"  "Lit- 
tle Widow   Dunn."    "Never  Take   the    Horseshoe 
from  the  Door."     In    trade  we  call  a  song  popular 
when  it  reaches  a  sale  of  ten  thousand  copies.  Many 
editions  only  reach   five  thousand,  and  some  do  not 
run  beyond  five  hundred  copies.     There  may  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  value  to  a  song  until  it  goes  before  the 
public.     If  they  catch  on.  then  the  value  of  the  song 
is  assured.     Many  good  pieces — real  gems  of  song — 
have  been  published  by   Pond  which  do  not  go  be- 
yond the  artist's  studio.     Among  this  class  is  a  sweet 
thing  called.  "Say  not  my  Love  will  Change  with 
Time,"  written  by  Albert  Rowse.     When  Harrigan 
and  Hart  sold  the    "  Mulligan  Guards  "  for  fifty  dol- 
lars they  did  not  expect  that   it  would  march  to  the 
tune  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies.     The  Hilde- 
brandt  Montrose  song  they  sold  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars,  and    the    publishers    worked   off  two   hundred 
thousand  copies.     Many  of  our  most  popular  songs 
have  been  written  by  authors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.     Our  home  names  are  Harrison  Millard,  Will 
S.  Hays,  S.  C.  Foster.  T.  R.  Thomas,  H.  P.  Danks, 
Henry  Tucker,  W.  H.  Brockway,  C.  A.  White,  J.  T. 
Ordway,  E.  Root,  J.   A.    Bland,  G.   Operti,    Harry 
Birch,  B.  F.  Baker,  and  others.     These  men  do  not 
all   write    their    own  words,   most   of  them    buy  the 
poem.  There  are  few  good  song-poets — the  best,  per- 
haps, being  Mr.  George  Cooper.     His  remuneration 
is  poor,  being  from  five  to  ten  dollars  for  a  song  out- 
right.    Many  of  them  possess  genuine  merit.    When 
the  composers  sell  a  song  they  receive  from  fifty  to 
one   hundred  dollars,  and  sometimes  two   hundred 
dollars.     Some  will  only  take  a  commission  on  the 
sales,  and  secure  a  handsome  profit  should  the  piece 
reach   public   favor.     When   Danks   wiote    "Silver 
Threads  among  the  Gold"  he  sold  it  for  forty  dol- 
lars.    After  it  was  published  the  purchaser  sold  four 
hundred  thousand  copies,  and  the  piece  is  still  sought 
for.   Harrison  Millard  made  money  by  writing  music. 
While  holding  a  comfortable  position  in  the  Custom 
House,  he  managed  to  secure  a  small  fortune  by  his 
muse.     His  "  Viva  l'America  "  brought  him  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  his  song,  "  When  the  Tide 
Comes  In,"  has  been  worth  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year.     The  song  "Waiting"  is  now  looked  upon  as 
a  stock-selling  piece,  the  publishers  disposing  of  six 
thousand  copies  a  year,  while  his  "  Under  the  Dai- 
sies "  sells  at   the  rate  of  seven   thousand  copies. 
"  Mollie  Darling  "  has  had  a  sale  of  something  like 
half  a  million  copies.     J.  A.  Bairy  composed  "  Little 
Footsteps,"  and  sold  it  for  five  dollars.     The  pub- 
lishers made  money,  disposing  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand copies.     Hays's  songs,   "  Little  Old  Cabin  in 
the  Lane"  and  "  We  Parted  by  the  Riverside,"  each 
had  a  sale  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Ordway's  song, 
"Dreaming  of  Home,  Mother,"  reached   a  sale  of 
fifty   to  sixty  thousand.      "How    the   Gates    came 
Ajar,"  by  Eastburn,  reached  a  sale  of  one  hundred 
thousand.     Brockway  sold  his  "Little   Sweetheart, 
Come  and  Kiss  Me"  for  twenty-five  dollars,  arid  the 
publishers  ran  out  an  edition  of  twenty-five  thousand 
copies.      "The  Old   Folks  at   Home,"   by  Foster, 
reached  a  sale  of  four  hundred  thousand  copies,  and 
still  continues  to  be  bought.     "The  Sword  of  Bun- 
ker Hill"  reached  a  sale  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies,  and  the  famous  temperance  song,   "Father, 
Come   Home,"   written    by  Work,  has  had  a  sale 
of  three  hundred  thousand  copies.     English   songs 
are  very  readily  sold  in  this  country.     The  famous 
London   popular   song,    "Pull   Down   the   Blind," 
had  not  been  introduced  here  a  couple  of  months 
when  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold.      "Let   me 
Dream  Again,"  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  has  reached  to 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  and  is  still  a  lavorite. 
"  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying  "  has  been  sold 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand  copies, 
while  "Champagne  Charley,"  "Good  bye,  Charlie," 
"  Won't  You  Tell  Me  Why.  Robin  ?  "  "  Five  O'clock 
in  the  Morning,"  and  some  few   others,   have  had 
very  large  sales.    Among  the  other  English  composers 
who  have  been  popular  in  this  country  are  Gooch, 
Leybourne,  Ciaribel,  and  Raphaelson.     There  is  just 
now  a  growing  demand  for  English  songs  by  Cowen, 
Dolby,  Gatty,  and  J.  L.  Molloy,  author  of  "The  Lit- 
tle Tin  Soldier,"  "The  Clang  of  the  Wooden  Shoon," 
"  Thady    O'Fiynn,"   "King's    Highway,"    "Kerry 
Dance."    The   better  class  in    the  community  buy 
these  songs — those  who  have  received  first-class  mu- 
sical educations  and  have   even    been   abroad  and 
studied  the  piano.     It  is  really  pitiful  sometimes  to 
go  into  a  fine  drawing-room,  and  see  a  lady  sit  down 
to  the  piano  and  rattle  off  for  hours  the  simple  melo- 
dies heard  at  every  strt*et  corner,  when  works  by  sut'h 
great  composers  as  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt, 
Chopin,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart  axe  neglected. 


CCLIIV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday,  No- 
vember iz. 
Spanish  Soup  (see  Vol.  I.,  No.  31), 
Cantaloupe. 
<"umed  Shrimps  and  Rice. 
Lamb   Chops.  Potato   Croquettes. 

Egg-plant.  Baked  Tomatoes. 

Foast  Ducks. 

Egg  Salad. 
Cream  Fritters. 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  Japanese  Per- 
simmons, and  Grapes. 
Cream  Fkittkrs. — Ereak  in  a  saucepan  three  whole 
eggs  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  add  two  ounces  of  fine 
sugar,  and  mix  well  ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and 
mix  again  ;  dilute  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  put  in  therind  of 
half  a  lemon  ;  boil  slowly  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  add  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  but- 
ter; mix  again.  Spread  this  preparation  in  a  flat  dish,  so 
that  i'  will  make  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  dish 
must  be  buttered  ;  let  it  cool ;  then  trrn  the  pan  over  on  a 
floured  board,  and  cut  the  preparation  in  oblong  pieces,  two 
and  a  half  inches  by  four ;  dip  these  in  beaten  eggs  and 
white  bread  f  rumbs  ;  fry  a  nice  color  ;  drain,  and  sprinkle 
fine  sugar  over  them,  and  dish  them  up  on  a  folded  napkin. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  OLD  PHYSrciAN,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  h  >nds  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe, -in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper.  W.  A.  NOYES,  14Q  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New   York. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.    "  Rough  on  Rats." 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.  15c. 


—  The  term  "hydra"  may  be  used  to  rep- 
resent  any  manifold  evil.  If  you  would  battle  suc- 
cessfully with  this  many-headed  monster  of  disease 
you  will  find  it  expedient  to  keep  Mrs.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound  always  athand. — Dr. Banning. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  v5ill  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
^ 

—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in  the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Go  TO  Rradley  &  Rulnfson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery   southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


EXHIBITION 

of  the  celebrated 

NAHL  GALLERY 

(from  Cassel,  Germany) 
of  the  works  of  the 

OLD  MASTERS 

of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France, 

at  the  room3  of  the 
S.  F.  ART  ASSOCIATION 

(430  Pine  Street.) 
Begin'g  Wednesday,  Oct.  25th. 

DAY  AND  EYEEIHG. 


ADMISSION,    25   CENTS. 


'IttPJM 


psmMMh 


JfEARNiSS: 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF  BUSH. 

*-'  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
son?.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

Dress-making  Parlors, 

115  REAKNT  STREET. 

Take  the  E1EVATOK  in  Keene  Bros.'  Store. 

Suits  completed  in  twenty-four  hours.     Prompt  attention  to 
country  orders. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns —  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

(TEAD   STAMP    /-('A'    (AIALOGUK. 
**-'      AGENCY,  \:i  Vubl  Street,  sail  1  ruueisco. 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


[TRADE  .11  AUK.] 


BUTTE 


Manufactured  by  the  Siege  Pacific 
Com.  Co. 

FEINBERG  &  WINTER, 

205  FRONT  STREET, 

PACIFIC  COAST  SOLE  AGENTS 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

Make  your  selections  early  before  the  assortment  is  broken. 

PRANG'S  AMERICAN 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

This   line   comprises   a  magnificent    variety,    and  includes 
Seven  Elegant  Prize  Cards. 

TUCK'S  ENGLISH 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

The  productions  of  this  house  have  been  deservedly  popular, 
but  this  season's  designs  far  exceed  any  previous  season. 
Do  not  fail  to  see  Raphael  Tuck's 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  SERIES. 

The  most  extensive  stock  ever  offered  in  this  city,  com- 
prising the  cream  of  the  American  and  English  publishers, 
is  now  on  exhibition  at 

DOXEY'S 


23  DIJPONT  STREET. 


OPEX  EVENINGS. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze,  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE 

31  DF/POXT  STREET,  just  opened  with  an  entire  new 
stock  of  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  and 
FANCY  GOODS.  An  elegant  assortment  of  FANCY 
STATIONERY,  LEATHER  GOODS,  ALBUMS,  etc.  Full 
line  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

New  in  alljits  features,  indispensable  to  any  library,  NON-PARTISAN.      Seven  books  in  one  volume. 
1058  pages,  library  binding.      Price,  $7.00.      A  book  of  real  merit.     By  Hon. 
Thomas  V.  Cooper  and  H.  T.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
Rook  I. — History  of  Political  Parties,   from  beginning  to  April,   1882.      Book  II. — All  Political  Platforms, 
with  comparisons  on  leading  issues.       Rook  III- — Great  Speeches  on   Great  Issues,    from  opposing  standpoints. 
Rook  IV. — Complete  Parliamentary  Practice,  Articles  of  Confederation,   Declaration,  Constitution,  etc.     Rook 
"V. — All  existing  Po'itical  Laws,  with  the  Laws  of  Nations.      Book  VI. — A  Complete  U.  S.  Blue  Book,  containing 
list  of  Federal  offices,  duties,  salaries,  and  by  what  influences  they  are  obtained,  and  how  officers  are  appointed. 
Book  VII. — Tabulated  History,  a  financial  history  complete  in  tabular  form;  all  election  returns — electoral,  popu- 
lar, and  State;  war  debts,  enlistments,  tariffs,  apportionment,  etc.,  etc. 
For  Circulars,  Terms  to  Agents,  etc.,  address 

A.  ROMAN,  (General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

120    SUTTER    STREET. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  or  price. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Famishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


THE 

AJIfiRICAX  SUGAR  REFINER! 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

^      Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


MAGNESO-CALCITE 

BOND  ISO  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES. 

HOUSEHOLD   CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


M' 


TRALL  SANITARIUM," 

1029  Market  Street,  S.  F. 
"RS.  E.  D.  AND  D.  C.  MOORE,  M.D., 


do  an  OFFICE  and  FAMILY  PRACTICE;  have 
trained  operators  and  nurses  for  OBSTETRIC  and  other 
cases  confhvd  at  home.  Use  all  approved  remedial  agents, 
including  Mussage,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  IIol- 
air,  Steam,  and  all  usefnl  Baths,  Health  Lilt, 
etc.     Call  or  send  for  particulars. 


R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR-KCSG    <  III  K<  It. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  00. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGO  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210    BATTERY  STREET, 

San.  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Bealc  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland, 


NATURAL 

AND 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


J.  W.-EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street,  S. 


"Dress   Keform" 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.) by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  g-oods. 

MRS.  M.  II.  OBER.tCO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
336     Sntter    Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Cornet    to 
Order  for  $1. 


WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN    CHAIRS. 


For  strength,  durability,  and 
comfort  unexcelled.  We  have 
now  open  for  inspection  an  im- 
mense stock  of  new  and  beauti- 
ful designs  at  the  very  lowest 
rates. 


Tills  CUT  represents  nor  LADIES*  STAR  BACK 
ROCKEIC.  flio.  2UG,  $7.50.  Send  for  our  IUng- 
trated  Catalogue. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO., 

644  Market  Street. 


\.  IS.— Examine  the  cork. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

LfURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■L  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  »io  Stockton  Street. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc..  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 


From  Snake  River  to  Cosnr  d'Alene  Mountains. 
[Our  readers  will  remember  the  Washington  Territory 
bard  who  wrote  and  sent  us  that  remarkable  poem,  The 
Meting  of  the  Columbia  &  The  Snake."  At  our  suggestion 
he  adopted  a  pen-name,  striking  for  its  beauty,  and  smack- 
ing of  the  woods  of  Washington  (Ty.)~ to  wit,  Smiaquea- 
teen."  He  has  now  sent  us  another  poem,  in  a  number  of 
cantos,  with  explanatory  and  ex egetical  notes.  We  regret 
that  its  length  prevents  us  from  printing  it,  but  some  ol  the 
more  beautiful  passages  we  can  not  pass  heedlessly  by. 
There  are  suggestions  of  Southey  in  these  lines,  turns  of 
expression  which  remind  one  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson  ; 
yet  the  most  captious  critic  can  not  deny  that  they  are  en- 
tirely original. — Eds.] 

Really  this  is  fine,  riding  along  the  line, 
By  murmering  brooks  and  swaying  pine 
Of  the  N.  P.  R.  R-  in  a  Pulman  Palace  car 
What  matters  it  if  the  stock  "s  abover  or  below  par 
First  over  the  river  Snake  with  a  slight  jolt  an  a 

shake, 
To  cross  that  stream  a  ferry  we  take  ; 
Then  through  a  rolling  land,  of  sage-brush,  cactus 

and  sand, 
By  many  a  horneded.  buhch  grass  fattening  band  ; 
Now  rushing  through  a  coulee  :  (a  mighty  river  bed 

formed  duly) ; 
In  bygone  ages  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  ran  here 

surelv  ! 
"  Dead  Columbia"'  this  I  quote,  lor  some  one,  those 

words  wrote  ; 
Was  it  these  old  river  bottoms,  set  that  saying  afloat? 
Here  the  gaunt  and  shaggy  coyotes,  most  of  the  time 

denotes. 
When  the  pale  light  of  the  silver  moon  o'er  the  prai- 
rie gloates. 
To  sending  forth  horrible  howls,  betwixt  moamng 

yelps  and  groaning  growls, 
As  over  the  rolling  bunch  grass  land  he  prowls, 
'1  hrough  willowy  brake,  and  under  rocky  cliffs  we 

take 
For  eight  miles  bv  the  shallow  waters  of  Big  Lake  ; 
Thousands  ol  wild  ducks  and  geese,  skim  the  wa- 
ters here  in  peace 
When  not  disturbed  by  the  crack  of  a  fowling-piece. 
Alter  a  hundred  and  eight  mile  ride,  into  Sprague 

Station  we  glide 
Where  the  new  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  loom 

up  with  pride. 
'Twas  in  the  month  of  May,  on,  I  believe,  the  ninth 

day : 
In  1881,— at  least,  so  the  people  say, 
"  First  train  came  into  Sprague;  and  a  railroader 

lost  his  leg," 
("Tis  a  great  pity,  if  he  has  to  wear  a  peg) 


Now  we're  into  Montana ;  where  miners  have  cried 

■'  Hosana," 
Having  struck  a  bonanza;  when  it  * '  petered-out 

'twas  "dam-'er." 
In  the  gloomy  hour  of  midnight,   at   Rock  Island 

Landing  we  alight. 
Three  hundred  miles  away  from  where  I  started  to 

write. 
It  now  being  rather  late,  nothing  more  I  will  relate. 
Of  the  pleasures  here  to  be  had  I'll  write  some  other 

elate.  SlMAQUEATEEN. 


The  Fashion  Club  at  Sugar  Pine. 

I  reside  at  Cable  Mansion,  and  my  name  is  Sarah 
Jane. 

I  am  not  up  in  grammar,  and  I  talk  exceeding  plain  ; 

But,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  I  will  try  to  tell  you  how 

The  Fashion  Club  at  Sugar  Pine  disbanded  in  a  row. 

But  first  I  would  interpolate  that  I  have  never  joined, 

Arrd  the  information  I  submit  has  chiefly  been  pur- 
loined 

From  a  post  of  observation  close  beside  the  parlor 
door. 

And  it's  accurate  and  truthful,  if  it  isn't  nothing  more. 

Now,  nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  proper,  I  opine, 

Than  the  opening  proceedings  of  that  Club  at  Sugar 
Pine, 

Till  Miss  Potwin  of  Sonora  brought  a  gaudy  fashion- 
plate. 

And  submitted  it  as  something  very  neat  and  very 
late; 

And  she  quoted  lots  of  poetry,  and  warmly  urged  the 
Chair 

T  i  aid  the  introduction  of  a  style  so  debonair. 

Then  Miss  Dugan  the  elder  begged  permission  of  the 
floor, 

Till  she   could  prove  that  fashion-plate    appeared 
in  '34. 

Then  Miss   Potwin  made  apology,  and  closed  with 
the  remark 

That  it  seemed  she  had  encroached  upon  some  relics 
of  the  ark ; 

And,  putting  on  her  sweetest  smile,  she  said  that  she 
was  sure 

She  would  yield  to  an  experience  so  varied  and  ma- 
ture. 

Now,  I  hold  'twas  not  expedient,  nor  soothing  to  the 
mind. 

To  introduce  statistics  there  of  this  peculiar  kind  ; 

Nor  did  it  help  the  matter  for  the  lady  who  was  meant 

To  raise  her  voice  an  octave  and  ignore  the  president. 

Then  the  stately  Miss  McGowan  tried  to  say  a  word 
or  so ; 

But  her  style  was  rather  heavy,  and  she  didn't  have 
a  show ; 

So  she  sank  upon  the  sofa  with  a  melancholy  air, 

And  awaited  the  conclusion  of  this  intricate  affair. 
For,  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  every  member  took 

her  stand 
Upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  topic  then  in  hand ; 

And  they  all  expressed  opinions  with  a  frankness  that 

is  rare, 
Until  five  were  in  hysterics,  and  the  rest  were  swap- 
ping hair. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  the  recital  gives  me  pain. 
For  I  live  at  Cable  Mansion,  and  my  name  is  Sarah 
Jane; 

And,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  have  tried  to  tell  you 
how 

The  Fashion  Club  at  Sugar  Pine  disbanded  in  arow. 
October,  18S2.  Wm.  A.  Caldwell. 


Mrs.  Langtry. 

To  bear  with  ease  the  strokes  of  envious  hate, 
God  gave  to  Langtry  shoulders  grandly  great, 
A  spirit  bv  l  form  too  brightly  graced 
ro  manifest  the  wasp — .-ave  in  the  waist. 
Then,  to  perfect  a  workmanship  so  rare. 
He  asked  advice  of  Madame  Labouchere  ! 

— New  York  World, 


LYDIA  E.  PiNKHAIH'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Po=itive  Cure 
Fop  nil  those  Painful  Complaint*  and  "Weaknesses 
11  to  our  best  ft  male  population. 


A  Medicine  for  Woman.    Invented  by  a  Woman. 
Prepared  by  a  Woman. 

The-CreatMt  Hwlieal  DlitoTerj-  Since  the   Dawn  of  TOftorr. 

fj^It  revives  the  drooping  spirits,  invigorates  and 
harmonized  the  organic  functions,  gives  elasticity  and 
firmness  to  the  step,  restores  tiie  natural  lustre  to  the 
eye,  and  plants  on  the  pole  check  of  woman  the  fresh 
Txcs  of  life's  spring  and  early  summer  time. 
ES'" Physicians  Use  It  and  Prescribe  It  Freely  ~£a 

It  removes  faintness,  flatnlency,  destroys  all  craving' 
for  stimulant,  and  relieves  'weakness  of  the  stomach. 

That  feeling-  of  bearing  down,  causing;  pain,  weight 

and  backache,  is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use. 

For  the  care  of  Kidney  Complaint?  of  cither  »ex 

this  Compound  is  unsurpassed- 

I.YMA  E.  PrVKHAM'9  BLOOD  PURIFXER 

will  eradicate  every  vestige  ol  Eunif.rt  from  the 
Blood,  and  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  system,  of 
man  woman  or  child.   Insist  on  having  it. 

Both  the  Compound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared 
at  233  and  235  "Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Hass.  Price  of 
either,  $L  Six  bottles  for  §5.  Sent  by  mail  in  the  form 
of  pOls,  or  of  lozenges,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box 
for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham  freely  answers  all  letters  of 
inquiry.   Enclose  3ct  stamp.    Send  for  pamphlet 

No  famflv  ?honld  he  without  LYDL\  E-  PI>"EHA>rs 
LrVEtt  PILLS.  They  cure  constipation,  biliousness, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 

jjySoldby  allDmggists.lSSl         0) 


AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR, 

For  Restoring  Gray  Hair  to  its  Xatnxal  Vital- 
ity and  Color. 


Advancing  years,  sick- 
ness, care,  disappointment, 
and  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, all  turn  the  hair  gray, 
and  either  of  them  incline 
it  to  shed  prematurely. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  by 
long  and  extensive  use,  has 
proven  that  it  stops  the 
falling  of  the  hair  imme- 
diately ;  often  renews  the 
growth ;  and  always  surely 
restores  its  color  when  faded 
or  gray.  It  stimulates  the 
nutritive  organs  to  healthy 
activity,  and  preserves  both 
the  hair  and  its  beauty.  Thus  trashy,  weak,  or  sickly  hair 
becomes  glo«y,  pliable,  and  strengthened;  lost  hair  re- 
grows  with  lively  expression  ;  falling  hair  is  checked  and 
stablished;  thin  hair  l  hickens,  and  faded  or  gray  hairs  re- 
sume their  original  color,  its  operation  is  sure  and  harm- 
less. It  cures  dandruff,  heals  all  humors,  and  keeps  the 
scalp  cool,  clean,  and  soft — under  which  conditions,  dis- 
eases of  the  scalp  are  impossible. 

As  a  Dressing  for  Ladies'  Hair, 
the  Vigor  is  praised  for  its  grateful  and  ajreeable  perfume, 
and  valued  for  the  soft  lustre  and  richness  of  tone  it  imparts. 

PREPARED  BY 
DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


mnpatJt 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Sanos 

"A  natural  laxative,  sufiei  turto  all  others" 
Prof.  Macnamara.  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  Hit  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  tlie  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  be/ore  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mijieral  Water  Dealers. 

XOXE    CKJiCIWE    BIT    WITH  A  BLI  E    LABI.L. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

52S  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANOISCO. 


%n 


A  WEEK.    Siaaday  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  SCO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD  ! 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERTA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  puoli-hed.  It  is  a  standard  medical  worir,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m'ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fu'l  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PKESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  i-itherr  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 

THE  SCIEXCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERYA- 
TION', 

Is  a  man-el  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,   who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL    LN'STITFTE, 
Or  TF.  II.  PARKER,  M.  !>.. 

4  Uiiiiiiirii  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctionhkr. 

JOHN  MIDDLETOff  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W' 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLES ALE    AND   RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
(ark,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc  ^20  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


30  DAYS'  TKIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Eleetro- 
Voliaic  Belt*  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  kindred  Tronbies.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


TREATMENT    BY    INEALA-' 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

JN  tion,  ___ 
Bronchitia,I>y6pepBia,  Catarrh, 
Headache-,  Debility,  Bhenma- 
(ism,  A'euralcrla*  and  all  Chronic 
and  \errous  Disorder*.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STAJtEXY.fcPALE.W  Philadelphia. 
Pa,  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easilv  gent  bvespresy,  reiulv  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  JS.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL    ,BS~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets,  j 


A  jjeaxIingLcnuon  Fhyi* 

ician  establishes    tui 

Office  in  New  York 

for  the  Cure  of 

EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

From  Am .  Journalof Medicine. 
Dr.  Ab.  lleserole-  (late  of  Londmi'l.wbnmakesaspeclalty 
of  Enllep=v,  has  without  docbt  treated  and  cured  mm-*  cases 
than  nnvotberlivtncphYsiclan.  nis  BUccessbasslropiybcon 
aston  Whine:  we  have  heard  of  cases  of  over  SO  years'  stand- 
ing success  fnllv cured  by  him.  He- has  published  3  worsen 
this  disease,  which  be  sends  wirh  a  lurce  bntUe  r>f  his  won- 
aerial  cure  frteto  inv  sufferer  whomav  send  their  express 
a'idP.  O.  Addrf==s  \Ve  advisa  anr  one  wishlcg  a  cure  W  ad- 
dress Dr.  AB,  ilEiEKOLE,  >"o.  8C  John  SL.  Saw  Totfc. 


flGENTSiC?Bi™-S 
WANTED  T  SuhscriptionBooks 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE .WORLD,  and  the  ft«t- 

cl^ellin-  AC.-nrat-rly  v.  ntlen  'Wins  pi  intcd  on  nne 
paper  elesrantlv  Illustrated  and  beautiluhy  bound.  >o 
other  books  their  equal.  All  new  ana  no  competition. 
Territory-dear.  They  satisfy  the  Agent  because  they  sell 
fast,  the  people  on  account  of  their  value, 

"Newman's  America."  ifEEXZrtg 

Bif.-ruphv   from  the  Mound    Bu.Wors    to  July    «», 

fwss.    The  only  book  covering  the  subject- 

The  Lives  of  the  James  Brothers. 

The  only  complete  account  of  the  Mmonn  »""»«*, 

"  The  Jeannette."  SSSSXPSFES: 

HIVES.    HILL   and    WE  LO.-VG. 

"Pictorial  Family, Bible."3^H 

tain intr  both  vcmlons  orth^ew  TVsuiment-  iloro 
features  and  Illustrations  than  any  other ■edlti on. 

The  rao-t  LIDKR1L  TEnns  grained  by  any  PLD. 
LISHI\G  HOl'SE.      PROMPT  DEAL1XCS.      AO 

Write  quickly  Tor  circulars  and  terms.    Territory  Is 
tW""y0b0B&Mr!'  COOK  PUSUSHlIfG  CO., 
86.  89,  B9  &  100  MetrosoUtiw  81°*  CHICAGO,  W» 


[Department   No.  7.] 

SHERIFF'S  SA1E-EXECFTIOX. 

THE     HIEERNIA     SAV-  \ 
INGS  AND    LOAN    SO-  Snperior  Court. 

C1ETY,  Plaintiff,    I  No.  22,921. 

TS.  f  (Late  4th  District  Court. 

JAMES  DALY,  ET  AL.,     |  ALIAS    EXECUTION. 
Defendants.  ) 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE  OF  AN 

^^  Alias  Execution  issued  out  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  City  and  County  of  ban  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
duly  attested  on  the  nth  day  of  October, A.  D.  1E82,  in  the 
above  entiilcd  action,  wherein  The  Hibernia  Savings  and 
Loan  Society,  the  above  named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judg- 
ment against  James  Daly  and  Michael  Hawkins,  defend- 
ants, on  the  19th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1870,  for  the  sum  of 
Six  Thousand  ($6,000.00)  Dollars,  lawful  money  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  amount  is  entitled  to  a  credit  of  $2,- 
78S.18  made  on  two  former  executions,  with  interest 
thereon  and  costs,  etc,  I  have  levied  upon  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  which  the  said  defendants,  James  Daly 
and  Michael  Hawkins,  bad  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1882,  the  day  upon  which  the,  hereinafter  described 
property  was  levied  upon  in  the  above  entitled  cause, 
or  which  they  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and 
to  the  hereinafter  described  property  situate,  lying,  and  be- 
ing in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia, standing  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  County  Re- 
corder of  said  City  and  County  in  the  names  of  James  Daly 
Michael  Hawkins,  John  O.  Kane,  and  A.  J.  Moon,  and 
bounded  and  described  as  follows :  Commencing  at  a  point 
on  the  northerly  line  of  Broadway  Street,  96  3-12  feet 
easterly  from  Baker  Street ;  thence  running  westerly  along 
said  line  of  Broadway  Street  96  3-12  feet  to  the  easterly  line 
of  Baker  Street ;  thence  running  northerly  along  said  line  of 
Eaker  Street  136  feet ;  thence  easterly  parallel  with  Broad- 
way Street  63  5-12  feet ;  and  thence  southeasterly  to  the 
point  of  beginning 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  MONDAY,  the  13th. 
day  of  NOVEMBER,  1SS2,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  that  day, 
in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will  sell  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  defendants,  James  Daly  and  Michael  Haw- 
kins, had  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1S82,  the  day  on 
which  the  above  property  was  levied  upon,  as  aforesaid,  or 
which  they  may  have  subsequently  acquired  in  and  to  the 
above  described  property,  to  the  highest  and  best  bidde- 
for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Tobin  &  Tobin,  Att'ys  for  Pl'ff. 

San  Francisco,  October  ai,  1882. 
21-28-4-n 

'THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1S82,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name .                                No.        Shares.  A  mount. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  S2  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .  37  10,000  4,00000 

Charles  DeLacy. Trustee..   73  200  8000 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  74  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   79  14,995  5,09800 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   87  6,000  2,40000 

F.  M.  PLxley 4  5  not  issued        2  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  995  do               398  00 

W.  W.  Dodge 6  5  do                  2  00 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995  do               39S  00 

E.  G.  Wake 8  5  do                   200 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  2.495  do               99S  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5  do                   2  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995  do     •          398  00 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5  do                   2  00 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee. ..   13  2,495  do               998  00 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14  1,000  do               400  00 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15  2,000  do                800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16  1,000  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17  1,500  not  issued      60000 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee iS  1,000  do               400  00 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19  2,000  do               800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee....   20  1,000  do               40000 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82  500  do                200  00 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee. .   23  500  do                20000 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24  1,000  do               400  00 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25  2,000  800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26  500  not  issued      200  00 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500  do                200  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  28  1,000  do               400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29  1,000  do               400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30  1,000  do               400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do               400  00 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32  5  do                   2  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do                   2  00 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do                   200 

Wm.  Wilson 35  5  do                   200 

Benj.  Teal 36  5  do                   2  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 53  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54  1,000  400  bo 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56  1,000  not  issued    400  00 

John  ?.  Baxter,  Trustee.-  57  3,000  do            1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do            1,200  00 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do               400  00 

K    N.   Bourne, Trustee 61  500  do               20000 

.-  V\  o^r.er,  Trustee  60  500  d*  200  OO 

'•km.  E.  Bame>,    Trustee..  62  200  do  80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do  40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64  50  do  20  00 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..   65  50  do  20  00 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  50  issued  20  00 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee .. .  67  50  not  issued      20  00 

H.  V1"".  Newbauer,   trustee  So  250  do  100  00 

I.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do  100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do  400  00 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103  500  do  200  00 

[as.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee..  1 10  500  do  200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100  do  4000 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  *tock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  I'oom  5,  San  Krancisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  ol  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office^ — Room  5,  bherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

POSTPONEMENT.—The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
day  of  October,  1882.  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C   M.   OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.—The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary- 

POSTPONEMENT.  -The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent siock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thtrtccnth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  i88a,at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C,  M,  OAKLEY,  Secretary, 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


Ca     Fa     Kt     A'* 

Time  Schednle,  Monday,   May  15,  1SS2. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO   AS  FOLLOWS: 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez- 


..Calistogaand  Napa 

(  Deming,  EI  Paso  \  Express .  • 
I  and  East j"  Emigrant. 

{Gale  and  )  via  Livermore. . . . 
Stockton  f  via  Martinez. 

..Knight's  Landing. 

'r  "      (tSundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton — 

. .  Merced 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  NUes  and  Haywards 


(  Ogden  and  \  Express 

|  East (  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff. 

{  Sacramento,  "l  via  Livermore. . 

\  Colfax,   and  >via  Beniaa . 

(  Alta )  via  Benicda 

..Sacramento  via  Benicia 

•4.00  p.  m.    ..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 

8.00  a.  m.  I  ..San  Jose. 

3.00  p.  m.  ' 


3  00  A.  M. 
0.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.00  p-  M- 
*4-30  P.   M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
•4.30  P  M- 
*8  OO  A.  M. 


.Vallejo. 


,  .(tSondaysonly) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


.Willows,  Williams,  &  Tehama. 


2.40  p.  M. 
*I?-40  P.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

7.4OP..M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

7.IOA.M. 

5.4O  P.  If. 
■*22.40  P.  M. 

5.40  p.  ai. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

% II.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  31. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

4-IO  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

S.4OA.  M. 

1 1. 4O  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  ftL 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P,  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

0. 40  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

tll.40  A.  M. 

*I2.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A,  M. 

li-40  A.  M. 

"*7.40  p.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*7-4o  p.  m. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


^>  HAI  LROAD.^j 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  18S2,   and  dntii. 

FURTHER    NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


s.    F. 


16-5  o  A, 

8.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M 
4.30  P.  w 

6.30  P    M 


a. 30  A.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


A.tRlVB 
S.  F. 


.San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
I Principal  Way  Stations. 


6.40  A.  M. 

9.05  a.  M 

*I0.02   a.  m 

3-37   p-  M 

tS.04    P.  M 

6  02    KM 


9  05  a.  M. 

*  I0.02  A.  M 

3-37  P-    M. 

6.O2    P.    M 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


BANKING. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

•3.30  P.  M. 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castxoville. 
and  Monterey 


H*< 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSTRAJSCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  M.-^CHESTER,  EXG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &.    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"THE  NEVADA  BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Paid  up S 3,000,000 

Reserve  £7.  S.  Bonds 4,000,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issnes  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


10.40  A.  m. \..  ..Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.. 


10.40  a.  m.|  j  -  Watsonviile,  Aptos,    SoqueL,. 
*3-30  p.  m.  I  \ and  Santa  Cruz 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  0.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30, 

10.30.  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  q.  ?o,  tl.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  ALA  4  EDA— *6.oo,  *t6,3o,   7.00,  *t?-3o,  8.00,   *t8.3o, 
9.00,   "tg-30,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *ts-3o, 
4.00,   M4.30,  5.00,  *t5-30,  6.00,  *t6-30,  7.00,  *S.oo,  O.30, 
11. 00,  *12.00. 
To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,    '6.30,    7.00,   '7.30,  S.oo,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  ti0-3°.  11.00,  Jri.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00. 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.00,  9.30, 
12.00 
To  W  "-3T  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  JS.oo, 
*8.3o,   9.00,    10.00,    11.00,    2.00,    3.00,   4-00,   "4.30,  5.00, 
*5-3°i  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROAD  WAY,  OAKLAND—  *s. 32,  *6.o2, 6.32,  7.02, 
7.32.   8.02,   8.32,   9.02,   9.32,    10.02,    10.32,  11.02,    11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02.  2.32.   3.02,  3.32,     02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32.  602,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 
FromEAcl'  OAKLAND— *5.2i,   *5-5i,   6.21,  6.51     7.51, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51,  12-51,  1-5*1  2-5I.  3-5i.  4-5i,  "-5ii 
6-51,  7-5*,  0.21,  10.51. 
From   ALAMEDA— '5.15,   *5- 45,  6.15,  7-™.  *t7-35,  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,    *to.35,  10.10,    'I10.35,  11.10,   12.10,   1.10, 
2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  Tt4-35.  5-IO>    ""15-35.   6-*o,  *t6-35,   7-". 
*t7-35.  9-15,  10.45- 
From  BERKELEY— *5-45-  *6-*5,  6-45,     7-i5,  7-45.    8,15. 
8.45,15.15,9.45,    tio.15,  10.45,   t"-i5.   11-45,  12-45,  1-45- 
z-45-  3-45,  4-*5.    4-45.    5-*5>  5-45,    6-*5i   6.45,   7.45,   9.15, 

FromVkST  BERKELEY— *5- 45.  *6.i5,  6.4S,  *7-iS,  7-45, 
8.45,9.45.10.45,1.45,2.45,  3.45,  4.45,  *5-*5,  5-45  *6-»5, 
6-45,  *7-i5- 


>.40A.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  I      6.02  p.  u. 


'Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  M.  train. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paxace  Hotel. 
A.  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst-  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

££T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


XORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5,   9-*5,  "-*5>  1-15,  3 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4.15- 


AU  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (I)  Sun- 
days only 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^"'     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,   +1.25,  1.45,  *4-45,  t5-=oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry>— tS.co,  ^8.50  A.  M.,  *3-45,  *5-30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — "S.oo, 
t3.5o,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  ti2.oo  M,  '2.30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  t7-3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.rf, 
t5.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     f  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A,  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
&ORTff£RN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Pour  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
dficCoasL  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9-3°  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.35,  11.00  A.  M.,  i.oo,  3.15,6.00?.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.30  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


1  i\  i\i*  ArM.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.vW  un  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D uncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S-  F.  at  1.10  P.  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days lor  Stewarts  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,   and  all  points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURS1 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol 
lowing  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,   $2  50;   TomaleS; 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished   by    Randolph    &    Co 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  G«n.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag"t, 


Apollinans 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Mfdkal  Journal. 

"Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescc7it!' 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE.IOMILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  Sf  Mm.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  haveatiosicive  renivly  fir  the  above  dlsea--"  ;  by  Its  usa 
da  of  cases  of  t:>>3  tt.tsc  kirni  and  of  lonff  standing 
have  been  cared.  Indeed,  si  strong  I*mv  faith  In  its  eftjeacv, 
that  I  m-lll  send  TWu  iOTTLE3KK.EE,  Meether  iritb.  a  TAL- 
TABLE  TEEATI?E  nnth!sd^e.^e,to  any  sufferer.  G.-:-  Hn- 
press  iP,  0.  address.  BiLT.  A.SLGCUM,  lei  Pearl  8l,N.  X 


TABER,  IIARKER  &  €o.9 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  108  and  110  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  Si ;  Ole- 

mDAVID  NYE,  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
±1-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS2 684J32  83 


PRESIDENT 

VICE-PRESIDENT.. 
SECRETARY 


....J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 
. . . . J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 
.CHARLES  R.  STORY 


J. 


H.    R.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON. 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California,  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmhrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


AGFATS— Xew  Tort,  Agency  or  the  Rank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Banlt ; 
Chicago,  1  nion  National  Bank  :  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  .\cw  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  Iff.  "I.  Kothschild  *fc 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  AnstraUa,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABDEXS,    3ULLS,    MIVES,    A.VD    FIKE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCILV  AAD  RUBBER 

31ANCFACTIKING  COMPANY. 


Carbolized  Bubher  Uose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Knbber  Hose,  Extra  **  A"  Uubber  Hose. 
Kiibher  Hose,  <Conipetition,>  Suction  Uose, 
Steam  Dose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
V.iXTES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MABE  TO  OKDEK. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

COXSTIPATIOX, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
GBILLOX, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike  pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take,and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD   BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLQN 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 


(Established  1S54.) 


HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

OommissiohMerghants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 


Telephone  No.  35. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies:  also  Draegists'  Glassware. 


^best.ch^  BYRON  JACKSON, 

.-ib]ewmdM,ti.'625  Sixth  St,   San  Francisco, 


Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  for  Threshing' 
Machines,  Hoise  Forks.    Derricks, 
^^nci'a^d  Harrows.    S:eam  Derrick 
Rons  in  the  porfc  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 
lisbiest  winds.  Farm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 
Entirely  relia- au(j  Wool  Presses   Steam    Engines,' 
ble  in  storms.     Threshing    Machines,   "Wind  Mais, 
'■>  Bells,  Furniture  C"  "" 
5  filled  promptly  a 
San  Fnnci>co.  market  rates. 
"Write  for  onr  New  Catalnjnic 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D:   SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup-es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  Uw  model  hotel  or  the  world. 
It  i-  lire  and  earthquaKe-  proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  elosel 
adjoin  everv  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glas*  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is  o 
feature  hlthertoonknown in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  ti  the  Onest 
In  Ue  city, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

18S». 

Oceanic Saturday,  November  nth. 

Coptic Thursday,  November  23d. 

Gaelic Saturday,  December  16th. 

Belgic t Thursday,  December  28th. 

1SS3. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  -.::... 

Gaelic Tuesday.  March  6th. 

BelgtC Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth, 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President- 


P 


•ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAX  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BAREARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.;  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MILLEKa     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  iir.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    ^"Two  Honrs  Notice. 

^-sf-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
s^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DIJIOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*  "*•  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  I-^ndon ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. :  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

K.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKE 


Ml  hauiwM  »tn»U 
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E.H.  McDonald, 

President* 
Sanlrancisoy 


1363. 

cftpaLStack 

SlQQO.GQO.OG 

rSyrpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  1,  1SS2. 
"We  takepleasnre  in  presenting  for  your 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-efglith  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank : 
RESOURCES. 

Rank  Premises 8150,000  00 

other  Real  Estate 13,825  35 

United  States  Bonds 639,007  60 

I/aml  Association  Stoch 15,121  55 

liOans  and  Discounts 1,785,000  30 

Due  from  flanks 527,379  09 

Money  on' hand 632.365  30 

LIABILITIES.  88,752.999  09 

Capital  paid  nn 81,000,000  00 

Surplus.... 4C0.S00  70 

Biie  Depositors 1,953,C72  80 
ne  Banks SSy^Ol  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

S3,V 52,009  09 


Tills  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banking  business. 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TaitaricAcid 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 
For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 


T 


tal  and  Nervous  Diseases. 


WE  PROPRIETAR  Y INSTITUTION 


called  TIIE  PACIFIC  ASYLUM,    where   the   in- 

sane  of  the  State  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  he  opeed  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
loth  of  August,  1S82,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  State  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  they 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  by  attractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  Cal.  ASA  CLARK,  M.  I>. 

References— I>r.  X.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
l>r.  C.  A.  ShurtlefT,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors  to   BRAVERMAN  &  LETT,) 

Manufacturers  of  FETE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  other  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCH  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


I 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

1IEHME   &    LONG,    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

«R©VESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR    &    FARLEY    ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 


And  inspect  their 


Which    coustitntc 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  shown  on  this  Coast,  and  which  cannot  he  exceUed  for  Variety  and  Bcanty  upon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants. 

THE  CALA.   FURNITURE  M'FG  CO.,  S3©  T©  226  BUSH  ST. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PAILLARD  &*  CO.,  23  Dttpont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.      A.  E.   fUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

HAVE  INTRODUCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  THIS  COAST. 


Call  and  examine  them  at 

336    KEARNY    STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


TOWER'S    CELEBRATED 


WATER  PSIOOF  AND  NON-COMBUSTIBLE. 

MOUNT  VERNON    CO.'S   DUCK, 

ALL  WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS, 

RUSSEL  MANUFACTURING  GO'S  SOLID  COTTON  BELTING 

BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

E.  DETRICK  &  CO.,  SOLE  AGENTS, 

Bags,  Tents,  Hose.  Twines— lfts-ll£  Market  and  5-9  California  Streets. 


&£*£*  a  week  in  your  own  town.  Terms  and  $5 outfit,  free. 
wOO  Address  H.  HALLE1T  "   ' 


:  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


RUPTURE 


Cared.   Greatest  Iweatlcii 

of  the  ape.   FiERCU&SuN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Cai. 


ICHI  BAN, 

22 AND 24GEARY STREET 

We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  RAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AUTOPHONE. 

The  A  rfenaitt  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  ink. 


SAX  LEANDR© 

VILLAGE    CARTS 

PIANO  BOX,  WITH  TOP. 

The  above  cut  is  a  very  poor  representation  of  a  very 
stylish  turn-out,  especially  for  horsemen  and  livery  stables. 
Nothing  more  attractive  in  the  whole  line  of  vehicles  can 
be  found  than  one  of  the  above  (with  top  thrown  back,  as 
shown)  carrying  two  men  and  drawn  by  two  fine  horses,  or 
even  one. 

When  requested,  I  give  a  written  guarantee  as  follows 
with  each  vehicle: 

First— I  warrant  it  to  be  wholly  free  from  iliat 
ludicrous  ami  annoying  bobbin?  motion  com- 
mon to  other  two  wheeled  vehicles,  which  tires  the  occupant 
and  hurts  the  horse's  back,  and  to  ride  as  smoothly 
and  easily  as  the  best  buggy.  1  think  no  other  ie- 
sponsible  maker  dare  give  su<h  a  warranty. 

Second— My  Patent  Leveling  Device  simply  per- 
fects two-wheeled  vehicles,  and  makes  my  Village  Carts,  in 
connection  with  their  admirable  system  of  springs  and  link- 
hangings,  equal  in  every  important  respect  to  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle.  The  Leveling  Device  enables  the  occupant  to  Uvel 
the  body  in  a  moment,  whether  a  large  or  small  horse  is 
used,  and  entirely  prevents  the  seat  from  tipping  backwaid 
or  forward.     This  advantage  is  peculiar  to  this  vehicle  alone. 

Third — The  body  is  Independent  of  the  sltufts, 
and  can  move  up  and  down  freely  10  or  12  inches,  remain- 
ing level  while  doing  so. 

Samples  of  these  Carts  may  be  seen  at  Studebaker  Bros., 
corner  Main  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Prices  from  $!►»  to  $135.  Send  for  illustrated  circular 
and  price  list.     Address 

JACOB  PRICE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 
<Aff.  worlts  of  San  Lenndro  Plow  Co.) 
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IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  8,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(Nn,  35)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  15,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Nov.  g, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,   bee- 
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IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Nov.  2,  1882, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  47,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  November  13,  18S2,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM,   WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  Sari  Francisco.  Cal. 


ART-PAINTER,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 


For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


DRINK  FALK'S   MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XI.     NO.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   NOVEMBER   18,   1882. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


INTO    THE    SUN. 


The  Flaming  Transit  and  Fiery  Death  of  the  Comet  of  Eighty-Two. 


1 


Scene— San  Francisco.    Time— 1883. 

"And  so  you  think,  doctor,  that  the  comet  which  has  just 
been  reported  from  South  America  is  the  same  as  last  year's 
comet — the  one  discovered  first  by  Cruls  at  Rio  Janeiro,  I 
mean,  and  which  was  afterward  so  plainly  visible  to  us  here 
all  through  the  month  of  October?" 

"Judging  from  the  statement  in  the  papers  regarding  its 
general  appearance,  and  the  course  in  which  it  is  traveling, 
I  do  not  see  to  what  other  conclusion  we  can  come.  It  is 
approaching  the  sun  from  the  same  quarter  as  last  year's 
comet ;  it  resembles  it  in  appearance  ;  its  rate  of  motion  is 
as  great,  if  not  greater  ;  all  these  things  are  very  strong  ar- 
guments of  identity." 

11  But,  then,  how  do  you  account  for  so  speedy  a  return  ? 
This  is  only  the  end  of  August,  and  last  year's  comet  was 
computed  to  have  passed  its  perihelion  about  the  eighteenth 
of  September — scarcely  a  year  ago.  Even  Encke's  and 
Biela's  comets,  which  are  denizens  of  our  solar  system,  so  to 
speak,  have  longer  periods  than  that." 

"  I  account  for  it  simply  on  the  hypothesis  that  this  comet 
passes  so  close  to  the  sun  that  its  motion  is  retarded,  and  its 
course  consequently  changed  after  every  such  approach.  I 
believe,  with  Mr.  Proctor  and  Professor  Boss,  that  this  is  the 
comet  of  1843  and  1SS0  ;  that  it  is  moving  ina  succession  of 
eccentric  spirals,  the  curvatures  of  which  have  reduced  its 
periods  of  revolution  from  perhaps  many  hundreds  of  years 
to — at  its  last  recorded  return — thirty-seven  years,  then  to 
two  and  a  fraction,  and  now  to  less  than  one  ;  and  that  its 
ultimate  destination  is  to  be  precipitated  into  the  sun." 

"  This  is  certainly  startling,  supposing  your  hypothesis  to 
be  correct  ;  and  should  such  a  casualty  happen,  what  result 
would  you  anticipate?" 

"That  demands  some  consideration.  Take  another  cigar, 
and  we  shall  look  into  the  matter." 

The  foregoing  conversation  took  place  in  the  rooms  of  my 
friend  Doctor  Arkwright,  upon  Market  Street ;  the  time  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ;  the  date,  the  twenty-seventh 
ot  August ;  the  interrogations  had  been  mine  and  the  answers 
the  doctor's.  I  may  add  that  the  doctor  was  a  chemist  of 
no  mean  attainments,  and  took  great  interest  in  all  scientific 
discussions  and  experiments. 

"The  effect  of  the  collision  of  a  comet  with  the  sun,"  ob- 
served the  doctor,  as  he  lit  his  cigar,  "would  depend  upon  a 
good  many  conditions.  It  would  depend  primarily  upon 
the  mass,  momentum,  and  velocity  of  the  comet — something, 
too,  upon  its  constitution.  Let  me  see  that  paragraph  again. 
Ah,  here  it  is,"  and  the  doctor  proceeded  to  read  from  the 
paper : 

"'Rio  Janeiro,  August  18th. — The  comet  was  again  visible  last 
evening,  beiore  and  after  sunset,  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  sun. 
Mr.  Cruls  pronounces  it  identical  with  the  comet  of  last  year.  It  is 
proaching  the  sun  at  the  rate  ol  two  and  a  half  degrees  a  day.  R.  A., 
at  noon,  yesterday,  1780,  24' ;  Dec.  830,  40',  S.' 

"  Now  this,"  he  went  on,  "  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
position  and  motion  of  last  year's  comet.  It  came  from  a 
point  nearly  due  south  of  the  sun,  consequently  was  invisi- 
ble to  the  northern  hemisphere  before  perihelion." 

"Pardon  me,"  I  interrupted,  "but  you  remember  the 
newspaper  predictions  regarding  last  year's  comet  were  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  speedily  become  invisible  to  us  here, 
whereas  it  continued  to  adorn  the  morning  skies  for  weeks, 
till  it  faded  away  in  the  remote  distance." 

"  That  was  because  the  nature  of  its  orbit  was  not  dis- 
tinctly understood.  The  plane  of  the  comet's  orbit  cut  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  nearly  at  right  angles,  but  the 
major  axis,  or  general  direction  of  this  orbit  in  space,  was 
also  inclined  some  fifty  degrees  to  our  plane  ;  and  so  it 
came  about  that  while  the  approach  of  the  comet  was 
from  a  point  somewhat  east  of  south,  its  return  journey  into 
space  was  along  a  line  some  twen'y  degrees  south  of  west, 
which  threw  its  course  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  celestial 
equator  ;  consequently,  last  year's  comet  was  visible  in  the 
early  morning,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  between  the  sixtieth  parallel  north  and  the  south  pole, 
until  the  vast  distance  caused  it  to  disappear.  But,  as  I  was 
going  to  say  when  you  interrupted  me,  if  the  distance  of  the 
comet  from  the  sun  was  only  thirty  degrees  when  observed 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  nine  days  ago,  and  its  speed  was  then  two 
and  a  half  degrees  a  day,  it  can  not  be  far  from  perihelion 
now,  especially  as  its  speed  increases  as  it  approaches  the 
sun." 

"Suppose  it  should  strike  the  sun  this  time,"  said  I, 
"  what  results  would  you  predict?" 

"A  solid  globe,"  replied  the  doctor,  "of  the  size  of  our 
earth,  if  falling  upon  the  sun  with  the  momentum  resulting 
from  direct  attraction  from  its  present  position  in  space, 
would  engender  sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  solar  fires  at 
their  existing  standard,  without  further  supply,  for  about 
ninety  years.  This  calculation  does  not  involve  great  scien- 
tific or  mathematical  knowledge,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  reliable,  because  we  have  positive  data  to  go 
upon  in  the  mass  and  momentum  of  our  planet.  But  with  a 
comet  the  case  is  different.  We  do  not  know  what  elements 
its  nucleus  is  composed  of.  It  is  true  we  know  the  value  of 
its  momentum  ;  but  what  does  that  tell  us  if  we  do  not  know 


its  density  or  its  mass  ?  A  momentum  of  four  hundred 
miles  a  second — the  estimated  rate  of  speed  of  the  present 
comet  at  perihelion — would  undoubtedly  engender  fierce 
combustion  were  the  comet  a  ponderable  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  large  bodies  composed  of  fluid  matter  highly 
volatilized  might  collide  with  the  sun  without  any  appreci- 
able effect." 

"  Have  we  any  data  to  go  upon  in  this  matter?"  I  inquired. 

"  With  regard  to  our  own  sun,"  replied  the  doctor,  "we  have 
not ;  but  several  suggestive  circumstances  have  occurred  in 
the  case  of  other  suns  which  lead  us  to  infer  that  something 
similar  might  happen  to  our  own.  Some  years  ago,  a  star  in 
the  constellation  Cygnus  was  observed  to  suddenly  blaze  out 
with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  its  lustre  increasing  from  that 
of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude — but  faintly  distinguishable 
to  the  unaided  eye — to  that  of  a  star  of  the  first.  This  brill- 
iancy was  maintained  for  several  days,  when  it  resumed  its 
original  condition.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  great  in- 
crease of  light  may  have  been  caused  by  the  precipitation  of 
some  large  solid  body — a  planet,  a  comet,  or  perhaps  an- 
other sun — upon  the  sun  in  question  ;  and,  as  light  and  heat 
are  now  understood  to  be  merely  different  modes  or  expres- 
sions of  the  same  quality  of  motion,  it  is  fair  to  infer  further 
that  the  increment  of  heat  corresponded  to  that  of  light." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  natural  effect 
upon  ourselves  here,  on  this  planet,  by  some  such  catas- 
trophe as  you  have  just  imagined  happening  to  our  own  sun?" 
I  asked. 

"The  light  and  heat  of  our  luminary  might  be  increased 
a  hundred  fold,  or  a  thousand  fold,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  collision.  One  can  conceive  of  combustion  so  fierce 
as  to  evaporate  all  of  our  oceans  in  one  short  minute,  or  even 
to  volatilize  the  solid  matter  of  our  planet  in  less  than  that 
time,  like  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a  hot-air  chamber.  '  Large' 
and  'small'  are  not  absolute,  but  relative,  terms  in  Nature's 
vocabulary  ;  both  are  equally  amenable  to  her  laws,"  sen- 
tentiously  observed  the  doctor. 

"A  comforting  reflection,  certainly,"  I  remarked.  "Let 
us  hope  we  shall  not  be  favored  with  any  such  experience." 

"Who  can  tell?"  rejoined  the  doctor,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat.  "  Excuse  me  for  a  minute.  You  know  there  is  a  bal- 
loon ascension  from  Woodward's  Gardens  to-morrow,  and 
there  is  a  new  ingredient  I  am  going  to  introduce  at  the  in- 
flation. The  stuff  wants  a  little  more  mixing.  Take  another 
cigar.     I  won't  be  a  minute." 

I  sat  back  and  meditated  as  I  listened  to  the  retreat- 
ing footsteps  of  the  doctor,  as  he  passed  into  an  adjoining 
room.  I  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  half  past  eleven.  It 
was  a  warm  night  for  San  Francisco  in  August — remarkably 
so,  in  fact.  I  got  up  to  open  the  window,  and  as  I  did  so 
the  doctor  entered  the  room  again. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  as  I  threw  up 
the  sash.  And  the  spectacle  which  met  my  gaze  as  I  did  so, 
certainly  waranted  the  exclamation. 

Doctor  Arkwright's  rooms  were  on  the  north  side  of  Mar- 
ket Street,  and  the  inferior  height  of  the  buildings' opposite 
afforded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  horizon  to  the  south 
and  east.  Over  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  the  east  could  be 
seen  a  thin,  livid  line,  marking  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and 
beyond  it  the  serrated  outline  of  the  Alameda  hills.  All  this 
was  normal  and  just  as  I  had  seen  it  a  hundred  times  before, 
but  in  the  northeast  the  sky  was  lit  up  with  a  lurid,  dull  red 
glow,  which  extended  northward  along  the  horizon  in  a 
broadening  arc,  till  the  view  was  shut  out  by  the  street  line 
to  our  left.  This  light  resembled  in  all  respects  the  aurora 
borealis,  except  that  of  color.  Instead  of  the  cold,  clear 
radiance  of  the  northern  light,  we  were  confronted  with  an 
angry,  blood-red  glare  which  ever  and  anon  shot  forks,  and 
tongues,  and  streamers  of  fire  upward  toward  the  zenith.  It 
was  as  if  some  vast  conflagration  wete  in  progress  to  our 
north.  But  what,  I  asked  myself,  could  produce  so  exten- 
sive, so  powerful  an  illumination  ?  Vast  forest  fires,  or  the 
burning  of  large  cities,  make  themselves  manifest  by  a  sky- 
reflected  glare  for  great  distances,  but  they  do  not  display 
the  regularity — or  the  harmony,  so  to  speak — which  was  ap- 
parent in  the  present  instance.  The  conclusion  was  inevita- 
ble that  the  phenomenon  was  not  local  in  its  source. 

As  we  looked  out  at  the  window  we  could  see  that  the 
scene  had  arrested  the  attention  of  others  besides  our- 
selves. Little  knots  of  people  had  collected  on  the  sidewalk; 
larger  knots  at  the  street  corners  ;  and  the  passers-by  kept 
turning  their  heads  to  gaze  at  the  strange  spectacle.  At  the 
same  time  the  air  was  growing  heavier  and  more  sultry  every 
minute.  There  was  not  a  breath  stirring,  but  an  ominous  and 
preternatural  calm  seemed  to  brood  over  the  city,  like  that 
which  in  some  climates  is  the  precursor  of  a  storm,  and 
which  here  is  frequently  known  as  "earthquake  weather." 

The  doctor  broke  the  silence. 

"  This  is  something  quite  out  of  the  common  run  of  events," 
he  exclaimed.  "That  light  in  the  north  must  have  a  cause. 
All  the  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  redwoods,  with  the  pineries 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  thrown  in,  would  not 
make  such  a  blaze  as  that.  Besides,  that  is  not  the  sort  of 
sky-reflection  a  forest  fire  would  cause." 

"Just  my  own  idea,"  I  asserted. 

"  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  connect  it  with  a  wider  origin. 
It  is  now  nearly  midnight.  That  light  is  in  the  north.  The 
sun's  rays  are  now  illuminating  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
It  is,  therefore,  sunrise  on  the  Atlantic,  noon  in  eastern 
Europe,  and  sunset   in   western  Asia.     When   you  came 


here,  scarcely  an  hour  ago,  the  heavens  were  clear,  and  the 
temperature  normal.  Whatever  has  given  rise  to  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  has  done  so  within  the  last  hour. 
Even  since  we  began  to  look  I  see  that  the  extremity  of  the 
illuminated  arc  has  shifted  further  to  the  east.  That  light 
has  its  origin  in  the  sun,  but  it  altogether  passes  the  bounds 
of  experience." 

"  Might  we  not  connect  it  with  the  comet  we  have  just 
been  speaking  about?"  I  suggested.  "It  should  now  be 
near  its  perihelion  point." 

"That  must  be  it,"  acquiesced  the  doctor.  "Who  knows 
but  tnat  the  fiery  wanderer  has  actually  come  in  contact  with 
the  sun  ?     Let  us  go  out." 

We  put  on  our  hats,  and  left  the  building.  All  along  the 
sidewalks  we  came  upon  excited  groups  staring  at  the  strange 
light,  and  speculating  upon  its  cause.  The  general  expres- 
sion of  opinion  referred  it  to  some  vast  forest  fire,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  religious  enthusiasts  who  saw  in  it  a 
manifestation  of  divine  wrath,  or  a  portent  of  the  predicted 
consummation  of  all  things  ;  for  in  the  uninformed  human 
mind  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  grossly  practi- 
cal and  the  purely  fanatical.  We  hurried  along  Market 
Street  and  turned  down  Kearny,  where  the  crowds  were  even 
denser  and  more  anxious-looking.  Arrived  at  the  Chronicle 
office,  I  noticed  that  a  succession  of  messengers  lrom  the 
various  telegraph  offices  were  encountering  each  other  on 
the  stairs  of  the  building. 

"  If  you  will  wait  a  minute,"  I  said  to  the  doctor,  "  I  will 
run  up-stairs  and  find  out  what  is  the  matter." 

"  Strange  news  from  the  East,"  said  the  telegraphic  editor, 
hurriedly,  in  answer  to  my  question,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing to  a  little  pile  of  dispatches.  "These  have  been  coming 
in  for  the  last  half  hour  lrom  all  points  of  the  Union." 

I  took  up  one,  and  read  the  contents : 

New  York,  3:15  a.  m. — Extraordinary  light  just  broke  out  over  the 
eastern  horizon.  Very  red  and  threatening.  Seems  to  proceed  from 
a  great  distance  out  at  sea.     People  unable  to  assign  cause. 

Another  ran  as  follows  : 

New  Orleans,  4:10  a.  m. — Vivid  conflagration  reflected  in  the  sky, 
a  little  north  of  east.  General  sentiment  that  vast  fires  have  sprung  up 
in  the  cane-brakes.     Population  abroad  and  anxious. 

"There  are  a  score  more,"  remarked  the  editor,  "from 
Chicago,  Memphis,  Canada — everywhere,  in  fact — all  to  the 
same  purpose.     What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"The  phenomenon  is  evidently  universal,"  I  said.  "It 
must  have  its  origin  in  the  sun.  Do  you  notice  how  hot  and 
stifling  the  air  is  getting?  Have  you  any  dispatches  from 
Europe  ? " 

"  None  yet.  Ah,  here  is  a  cablegram  repeated  from  New 
York,"  said  the  editor,  taking  a  dispatch  from  the  hand  of 
a  messenger  who  just  then  entered  ;  "  this  may  tell  us  some- 
thing.    Listen  : 

'"London,  7:45  A.  m. — Five  minutes  ago  sun's  heat  became  overpow- 
ering. Business  stopped.  People  falling  dead  in  streets.  Thermom- 
eter risen  from  5^°  to  1130.  Still  rising.  Message  from  Greenwkh 
Observatory  says' 

"The  dispatch  stops  abruptly  there,"  interpolated  the  edi- 
tor, "  and  the  New  York  operator  goes  on  thus  :  *  Message 
cut  short.  Nothing  more  through  cable.  Intense  alarm 
everywhere.     Light  and  heat  increasing."1 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  it  must  be  as  Doctor  Arkwright  sug- 
gested. The  comet  observed  again  at  Rio  Janeiro,  ten  days 
ago,  has  fallen  into  the  sun.  Heaven  only  knows  what  we 
had  better  do." 

"  I  shall  edit  these  dispatches  and  get  the  paper  out,  at 
any  rate,"  said  the  editor,  with  determination.  "Ah,  here 
comes  the  ice  lor  the  printers,"  as  half  a  dozen  men  filed 
past  the  door,  each  with  a  sack  upon  his  shoulder.  "The 
paper  must  come  out  il  the  earth  burns  for  it.  I  fancy  we 
can  hold  out  until  sunrise,  and  before  then  the  worst  may  be 
over," 

I  left  the  office,  rejoined  the  doctor  in  the  street,  and  told 
him  the  news. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  remarked  at  once.  "  The 
comet  of  last  year  has  fallen  into  the  sun.  All  the  tele- 
graphic messages  were  nearly  identical  in  time,  as  it  is  now 
just  midnight  here,  and  consequently  about  four  o'clock  in 
New  York,  and  eight  o'clock  in   England." 

"  What  had  we  better  do  ?"  queried  I. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause  for  immediate  alarm," 
replied  the  doctor.  "  We  shall  see  whether  the  heat  in- 
creases materially  between  now  and  sunrise,  and  take  meas- 
ures accordingly.     Meanwhile  let  us  look  about  us." 

The  scenes  of  alarm  were  intensified  in  the  streets  as  we 
passed  along.  It  seemed  as  if  half  the  population  of  the  city 
had  left  their  houses,  and  gathered  in  the  most  public  places. 
Thousands  of  people  were  pushing  and  jostling  each  other 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  various  newspaper  offices  in  fran- 
tic endeavors  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  bulletin  boards,  where 
the  substance  of  the  various  telegrams  was  posted  up  as  fast 
as  they  came  in.  Multitudes  of  hacks  and  express  wagons 
were  driving  hither  and  thither,  crowded  with  family  patties 
seemingly  intent  upon  leaving  the  city,  and  probably  with- 
out any  definite  aim  or  accurate  comprehension  of  what  they 
were  doing  or  whither  they  were  going. 

As  the  hours  wore  on  toward  morning  the  angry  ,     I      ch 
moved   farther  along  the  horizon,  its  outlines  gr< 
and  brighter,  and  its  flaming  crest  towered  In 
heavens.      Nothing  could  be  conceived  more 
ghastly,  more  calculated  to  produce  feelings  of  bru- 
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and  to  convince  the  spectator  of  his  utter  powerlessness  to 
cope  with  an  inevitable  and  inexorable  event,  than  this  blood- 
red  arch  of  flame  which  spread  over  one-fourth  of  the  ap- 
parent horizon.  The  air,  too,  was  momentarily  growing 
heavier  and  more  stifling.  A  glance  at  a  thermometer  in  one 
of  the  hotels  gave  a  temperature  of  1140. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  four  successive  alarms  of 
fire  were  sounded  from  the  lower  qu  rrters  of  the  city.  Two 
large  wholesale  houses  and  a  liquor  store,  in  three  contig- 
uous blocks,  caught  fire,  evidently  the  work  of  incendiaries. 
Multitudes  of  the  worst  rabble  collected,  as  if  by  concert,  in 
the  business  quarters.  Shops  and  warehouses  were  broken 
into  and  looted — the  police  force,  though  working  vigorously, 
not  being  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  work  of  pillage,  backed 
as  it  was  by  the  moral  terrors  of  the  night,  and  the  general 
paralysis  which  unnerved  the  better  cla^s  of  citizens.  Strange 
scenes  were  being  enacted  at  every  corner  and  on  every 
street.  Groups  of  women  kneeling  upon  sidewalks,  and 
rending  the  air  with  prayers  and  lamentations,  were  jostled 
aside  by  ruffians  wild  and  furious  with  liquor.  A  procession 
of  religious  fanatics,  chanting  shrill  and  discordant  hymns, 
and  bearing  lanterns  in  their  hands,  passed  unheeded 
through  the  crowded  streets,  and  we  could  afterward  watch 
them  threading  their  way  up-  the  steep  side  of  Telegraph 
Hill.  In  short,  the  terrible  and  bizarre  effects  of  that  tearful 
night  would  overtax  the  pen  of  a  Dante  to  describe,  or  the 
pencil  of  a  Dore  to  portray. 

*'  Let  us  go  home,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  It  is  now  half  past  three.  The  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  evidently  rising.  The  chances  are  that  it  will  be- 
come unbearable  after  sunrise.  We  must  consider  what  is 
best  to  do." 

We  pushed  our  way  back  through  the  crowded  streets, 
past  despairing  and  terror-stricken  men  and  wailing  women  ; 
but  as  we  passed  the  bulletin  boards  at  the  corner  of  Bush 
and  Kearny  streets,  it  was  encouraging  to  mark  that  at 
least  one  earthly  industry  would  continue  to  go  on  till  the 
mechanism  could  run  no  longer,  and  that  the  world  would, 
at  any  rate,  get  full  particulars  of  its  approaching  doom,  so 
long  as  wires  could  transmit  them,  compositors  set  them  in 
type,  and  pressmen  print  them.  I  felt  that  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  press  had  never  been  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  regular  and  ceaseless  pu  sationsof  its  machinery 
as  the  daily  issue  was  being  thrown  off,  with  the  news  that 
the  other  hemisphere  was  in  conflagration,  and  that  a  few 
short  hours  would  in  all  probability  witness  the  same  catas- 
trophe in  our  own. 

The  last  two  wagons  which  had  driven  up  with  ice  for  the 
employees  had  been  boarded  and  sacked  by  the  thirsty  mob, 
and,  looking  down  into  the  press  room,  as  I  entered  the 
building,  I  could  see  the  pressmen  stripped  to  the  waist  in 
that  terrible  hot-air  bath,  while  up-stairs  the  telegraphic 
editor  was  in  similar  tiishabi:Iet  with  the  additional  feature 
of  a  wet  towel  bound  round  his  temples.  He  motioned  to 
the  latest  dispatch  irom  New  York  as  I  entered.  I  took  it 
up  and  re^d  as  follows  : 

New  York.  6  A.  m. — Sun  just  risen.  Heat  terrible.  Airsuffbcating. 
People  seek.ng  sliade.  Thousands  bathirjg  off  Lhe  clocks.  Thousands 
killed  by  sunstroke. 

"  Almost  a  recapitulation  of  the  London  message  of  three 
hours  ago,"  I  said,  as  I  hurried  out.  "  Three  hours  hence 
we  may  expect  the  same  here." 

I  rejoined  the  doctor  in  the  street,  and  together  we  pro- 
ceeded to  his  apartments. 

II  Now."  said  he,  as  1  told  him  the  purport  of  the  last  mes- 
sage, "  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  if  we  wish  to  save 
our  lives,  tt  is  a  chance  if  even  this  plan  will  succeed,  but 
at  all  events  there  is  a  chance." 

'•  What  is  it?"  I  asked,  eagerly, 

"  I  take  it,"  answered  he,  ''that  the  increase  of  heat  and 
light  which  will  accrue  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises  above  the 
horizon,  must  prove  fatal  to  all  animal  life  beneath  the  in- 
fluence of  his  beams.  The  population  of  Europe,  and,  by 
this  time,  I  doubt  not,  of  all  this  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  next  to  annihilated.  With  us  it  is  but  a  question  of 
time,  unless " 

"Unless  what?"  I  exclaimed,  excitedly,  as  he  paused 
meditatively. 

"  Unless  we  are  willing  to  run  a  great  risk,"  he  added. 
"You  are  philosopher  enough  to  know  that  heat  and  light 
are  simply  modes  of  motion — expressions,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
same  molecular  aclion  of  the  elements  they  pass  through  or 
agitate.  They  have  no  intrinsic  being  in  themselves,  no 
entity,  no  existence,  as  it  were,  independent  of  outside  mat- 
ter. In  their  case  the  two  forms  of  outside  matter  affected 
by  them  are  the  ether  pervading  space  and  the  atmosphere 
of  our  planet.     Do  you  follow?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  impatiently,  for  I  dreaded  one  of 
the  doctor's  disquisitions  at  such  a  critical  moment  as  this. 
"  But,  my  dear  sir,  what  is  the  practical  application  of  your 
theorem  ?    How  can  we  apply  it  to  the  case  in  point  ?" 

"  In  this  wise,"  he  went  on:  "  heat — that  is,  the  heat  we 
have  to  do  with  now — is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  our  atmosphere.  If  we  get  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  atmosphere,  what  then  ?  Simply,  we  have  no  heat. 
Ascend  to  a  sufficient  altitude,  even  under  the  cloudless  rays 
of  the  vertical  sun,  and  you  will  freeze  to  death.  The  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  is  not  an  extreme  one." 

"I  catch  your  idea  perfectly,"  I  assented.  "I  concede 
the  accuracy  of  your  premises.  But  what  does  it  avail  us? 
The  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  are  practically  as  far  off  as 
the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas." 

"  There  are  other  means,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  "  of  attain- 
ing the  necessary  altitude.  A  balloon  ascension,  as  you  are 
aware,  was  to  have  taken  place  to-day  from  Woodward's 
Gardens.  I  was  going  to  assist  at  the  inflation,  to  test  a  new 
method  of  generating  gas.  I  now  propose  that  we  endeavor 
to  gain  possession  of  the  balloon  and  make  the  ascension. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  anticipated  or  thwarted  in  doing 
so." 

"  Agreed,"  I  said.  "Any  risk  is  preferable  to  being  roasted 
to  death." 

**  -We  must  remember  that  the  risk  of  the  balloon  bursting, 

i?h  the  expansion  of  the  gas,  is  great ;  for  we  shall  be 

not  only  to  its  normal  expansion,  should  we  pene- 

le   upper  atmospheric  strata,  but  to  its  abnormal  ex- 

-    ran  through  heat,  should  we  fail  to  do  so  in  lime." 

t   is  shaking  the  dice  with  Death  in  any  case,"  I  an- 
;.a,  and  proceeded  to  assist  the  doctor  in  packing  the 


apparatus  and  chemicals  he  had  prepared  over  night ;  and, 
having  done  so,  we  left  the  building,  and  hastened  southward 
along  Market  Street.  The  cars  were  not  running,  and  the 
carriages  we  saw  paid  no  heed  to  our  importunities  ;  so  the 
precious  time  seemed  to  fly  past,  while  we  swiftly  covered 
the  mile  which  separated  us  from  the  gardens.  The  gates 
were  luckily  open,  and  none  of  the  employees  visible,  so  we 
made  for  the  spot  where  the  balloon,  halt  inflated,  lay  like 
some  slimy  antediluvian  monster  in  its  lair.  We  adjusted 
the  apparatus  and  arranged  the  ropes  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, and  waited  anxiously  while  the  great  bag  slowly  swelled 
and  shook,  rearing  itself  and  falling  back  by  turns,  but  grad- 
ually assuming  more  and  more  spherical  proportions. 

Meanwhile  we  had  again  opportunity  to  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  and  the  heavens.  It  was  already 
half  past  four,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  sun  would  spring 
up  in  the  east.  The  pale,  bluish  tints  of  daybreak  were  be- 
ginning to  assert  themselves  beside  the  lurid  semi-circle 
which  flamed  above  them.  This  latter  changed  to  a  hard, 
coppery  hue  as  daylight  became  stronger,  but  preserved  its 
contour  unchanged.  The  heat  became  more  oppressive, 
the  thermometer  we  had  brought  with  us  now  registering 
1330.  Strange  sounds  were  waked  in  from  the  city — mean- 
ingless, indeed,  but  rendered  fearlully  suggestive  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  morning.  The  animals  howled  unceas- 
ingly from  their  cages,  and  we  could  hear  their  frantic  strug- 
gles for  liberty.  One  cat-like  form  that  had  made  good  its 
escape  shot  past  us  in  the  gloom.  Had  the  whole  menagerie 
been  set  free  at  that  moment,  we  should  have  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  them,  so  great  is  the  influence  elemental  crises 
exert  over  the  brute  creation. 

We  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  great  globe 
swing  clear  of  the  ground,  though  not  yet  tul'.y  inflated,  and 
tug  at  the  ropes  which  moored  it.  We  had  already  placed 
the  ballast-bags  and  other  necessary  articles  in  the  car,  when, 
perspiring  at  every  pore,  we  simultaneously  cut  the  last 
ropes,  and  rose  heavily  into  the  air.  There  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring,  but  our  course  was  guided  slightly  east  in 
the  direction  ol  the  bay. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun 
appeared  above  the  horizon  as  we  estimated  our  altitude, 
irom  surrounding  objects,  at  about  a  thousand  feet.  As  the 
full  orb  appeared  the  heat  became  more  intense,  and  by  the 
doctor's  direction  we  swathed  our  heads  in  flannel,  sprinkled 
sparingly  with  a  preparation  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  swift 
evaporation  of  which  imparled  coolness  for  a  short  time. 
The  sky  had  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  vast  brazen 
dome,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the  west  and  the  bay 
beneath  us  reflected  the  dull,  dead,  pitiless  glare  with  horri- 
ble fidelity.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  hang  heavy 
blankets  upon  the  ropes  sustaining  the  car,  and  these  %ve 
kept  sparingly  moistened  with  water.  Our  own  thirst  was 
as  intense  as  our  perspiration  was  profuse,  and  we  had  di- 
vested ourselves  of  everything  but  our  woolen  under-cloth- 
ing— wool  being  a  non-conductor,  and  therefore  as  effective 
in  excluding  heal  as  retaining  it.  We  were  provided  with  a 
powerful  ship  telescope,  and  also  a  large  binocular  glass  of 
long  range,  and  so  far  as  the  discomforts  of  the  situation 
would  permit  us  we  took  observations  of  the  prospect  be- 
neath. To  the  unaided  eye  the  city  simply  presented  a  patch 
of  little  rectangles  at  the  end  of  a  brown  peninsula,  but 
through  our  glasses  the  streets  and  houses  became  surpris- 
ingly plain.  Little  squat  black  forms  were  to  be  seen  mov- 
ing, falling  down,  and  lying  in  the  streets.  Down  by  the 
city  front  the  wharves  were  seen  to  be  lined  with  nude,  or 
semi-nude  bodies,  which  dived  into  the  water  and  remained 
submerged,  with  the  exception  of  their  heads,  though  these 
disappeared  at  short  intervals  below  the  surface.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  were  thus  engaged.  The 
spectacle  would  have  been  utterly  absurd  and  ludicrous  bad 
it  not  been  tremendous  in  its  awtul  suggestiveness. 

"  The  mortality  will  be  terrible,  1  lear,"  said  the  doctor, 
"if  things  do  not  change  for  the  better  soon,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  of  that.  Our  thermometer  already  marks  1470  even 
at  this  altitude.  We  are  in  the  tcpidarium  of  a  thrice-heated 
Turkish  bath.  And  if  this  is  the  case  at  a  barometric  alti- 
tude of  eleven  thousand  feel — nearly  two  perpendicular 
miles — what  must  it  be  down  there?  It  is  too  terrible  to 
contemplate  ! " 

"  It  is  only  seven  o'clock  yet,"  I  remarked,  looking  at  my 
watch.     "  The  sun  is  scarcely  an  hour  high." 

"  We  must  throw  out  more  ballast,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and 
reach  the  higher  strata  at  all  hazards  ;"  and  he  threw  out  a 
forty-pound  bag  of  sand. 

We  shot  upward  with  tremendous  velocity  for  several 
minutes,  when  our  ascent  again  became  regular.  We  now 
remarked,  with  intense  relief,  that  the  thermometer  did  not 
rise — that,  in  fact, it  had  fallen  about  twodegrees ;  though  this 
relief  was  counterbalanced  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing the  rarefied  air  at  this  immense  altitude,  which  we  esti- 
mated by  the  barometer  at  twenty-five  thousand  feet,  or 
nearly  five  perpendicular  miles.  We  therefore  opened  the 
valve  and  discharged  a  quantity  of  gas,  and  presently  de- 
scended into  a  stratum  of  dense  fog.  This  fog  reminded  me 
of  the  steam  which  rises  from  tropical  vegetation  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  doctor. 

"If  these  fogs,"  replied  he,  "would  only  rest  upon  the 
city,  they  might  shield  it  from  destruction,  but  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  we  have  no  meteorological  data  to  go  on.  No  one 
can  estimate  either  the  amount  of  heat,  or  tne  meteorologi- 
cal results  it  is  now  producing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
five  miles  below  us." 

The  stratum  of  fog  in  which  we  now  were  was  dense  and 
impenetrable.  We  lay  in  it  as  in  a  steam-bath,  the  balloon 
not  seeming  to  drift,  but  swaying  sluggishly  from  side  to 
side,  like  a  sail  flapping  idiy  against  a  mast  in  a  calm. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  like  this,  the  temperature  still 
ranging  between  1308  to  1400  F.  The  doctor  preserved  his 
wonted  equanimity. 

"  1  have  grave  apprehensions,"  he  remarked,  impressively, 
as  if  in  answer  10  my  thoughts,  '"that  the  final  fiery  cataclysm, 
a  foreboding  of  which  has  run  through  all  systems  of  philos- 
ophies and  religions  throagh  all  ages,  and  which  seems  to 
be,  as  it  were,  ingrained  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  man, 
is  now  upon  us.  I  am  determined,  however,  not  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  fiery  energy  that  has  been  evoked,  and  shall 
anticipate  such  a  fate  by  an  easier  and  less  disagreeable 
one,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  motioned  significantly  loward  his 
right  hip, 


"  Do  you  think,  then,"  said  I,  "  that  an  act  under  such  cir- 
cumstances"— designedly  employing  a  vague  periphrasis  on 
such  an  unpleasant  topic" — is  morally  defensible?" 

"  What  can  it  matter  ?"  returned  the  doctor,  with  a  shrug. 
"  Of  two  alternatives,  both  leading  to  the  same  end,  common 
sense  accepts  the  easier.  A  refusal  to  touch  the  hemlock 
would  not  have  saved  Socrates." 

In  spite  of  the  terriole  forebodings  which  filled  me,  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  seemed  to  render  my  brain  preter- 
naturally  concentrated  and  abnormally  active.  The  sur- 
rounding stillness,  the  lack  of  sound  of  any  description,  the 
dreamy  warmth  of  the  dense  mist  in  which  we  lay,  exercised 
a  sedative  influence,  and  rendered  the  mind  peculiarly  im- 
pressionable to  action  from  within. 

"We  have  no  means,  then,  of  calculating  the  probable  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  at  the  earth's  surface?'5  I  asked. 

"None  whatever,"  replied  the  doctor.  "We  are  now  at 
an  indicated  elevation,  by  barometrical  pressure,  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  feet.  We  are  probably  actually  much  higher, 
as  the  steam  in  which  we  lie  is  acting  on  the  barometer.  At- 
mospheric conditions  like  the  present,  at  such  an  altitude, 
are  totally  beyond  the  experience  of  science.  They  might 
be.  and  probably  are,  caused  by  the  action  ot  intense  heat 
upon  hotter  surlaces  below  us.  To  the  fact  of  their  presence, 
however,  we  owe  our  existence.  This  almosphere,  though 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  passage  of  heat  rays  through  it, 
is  incapable  of  retaining  them." 

"Supposing,"  I  went  on,  in  a  wildly  speculative  mood,  en- 
gendered by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  "supposing 
that  the  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  sufficiently 
intense  to  melt  metals — iron,  for  instance — the  most  refrac- 
tory substances,  in  fact.  Take  a  further  flight  :  supposing 
that  such  heat  were  ten  times  intensified,  what  would  be  its 
effect  upon  our  planel?" 

"  The  solid  portions — the  crust  with  everything  upon  it — 
would  be  the  first  to  experience  the  effects  ol  su>:h  a  catas- 
trophe. Then  the  oceans  would  bod,  and  their  surface 
waters,  at  any  rate,  be  converted  into  steam." 

"What  then?"  I  continued. 

"  This  steam  would  ascend  to  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  till  it  reached  an  equilibrium  ot  rarefaction, 
when  its  expansion  would  cool  it,  upon  which  rapid  conden- 
sation would  follow,  and  it  would  descend  to  earth  in  the 
form  of  rain.  The  more  sudden  and  energetic  the  heat,  the 
sooner  would  this  result  be  accomplished,  and  lhe  more 
copious  the  precipitation  of  the  succeeding  rain.  After  the 
first  terrible  crisis,  the  grand  compensation  of  natural  law 
would  come  into  play,  and  the  face  of  the  planet  would  be 
protected  from  further  harm  by  the  shield  ot  humid  vapor — 
the  vis  medicatrix  nafurez,  so  to  speak.  Equilibrium  would 
be  restored,  but  most  organisms  would  meanwhile  have 
perished." 

"  Most  organisms,  you  say?"  I  repeated,  inquiringly. 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  ocean  infusoria, 
and  even  some  of  the  comparatively  higher  forms  of  ocean 
life,  might  survive.  It  is  also  pjssible  that  terrestrial  animals 
occupying  high  altitudes — mountaineers  lor  example,  whose 
homes  are  deep  snows  and  glaciers,  denizens  of  the  frozen 
zone,  and  beings  similarly  situated — might  escape.  This 
would  altogether  depend  upon  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  heat.  We  must  remember  that  size,  looked  at  from  a 
universal  point  of  view,  is  merely  relative.  If  we  consider 
our  planet  as  a  six-inch  ball,  our  oceans,  with  their  insignifi- 
cant average  depth  of  a  few  miles,  would  be  aptly  repres- 
ented by  a  film  of  the  finest  writing  paper.  How  long,  think 
you,  would  a  watery  film,  such  as  that,  last  a  few  feet  from  a 
suddenly  stirred  fire?" 

I  bowed  acquiescence  to  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
simile,  and  the  doctor  proceeded  : 

"  There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  present  ele- 
mental convulsion  is  due  to  the  collision  of  lhe  comet  with 
the  sun.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  its  orbit  from  last  year's 
computation,  its  precipitation  upon  thesolar  surface  has  taken 
place  on  the  side  farthest  from  our  own  position  in  space. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  experience  so  sudden  and  so  fierce  at- 
mospherical excitement  as  wouid  otherwise  have  followed. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  duration  of  the  effect 
will  be." 

During  the  latter  portion  of  our  conversation  a  low  moan- 
ing sound,  which  had  been  heard  for  the  past  few  minutes, 
was  growing  more  pronounced  and  seemingly  coming  nearer. 
At  the  same  time  the  barometer  was  observed  to  be  failing 
rapidly. 

"  That  is  the  sound  of  wind,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  have  heard 
it  on  tropical  deserts  and  on  tropical  seas.  I  can  not  be 
mistaken.     It  comes  from  the  east." 

"The  hot  air  from  the  parched  continent  is  approaching," 
said  the  doctor.  "  Scientifically  speaking,  atmospheric  con- 
vection is  taking  place,  and  we  shall  bear  the  brunt  of  it." 

As  he  spoke  the  balloon  was  seized  with  a  violent  tremor. 
It  vibrated  from  apex  to  car,  and  the  next  moment  was  struck 
by  the  most  terrific  tornado  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The 
blast  was  like  the  torrid  breath  of  a  furnace,  and  we  invol- 
untarily covered  our  heads  with  our  blankets,  and  clutched 
convulsively  to  the  frail  bulwarks  of  the  car,  which  was  being 
dragged  on  at  a  tremendous  velocity,  and  at  a  horribly  acute 
angle,  by  the  distended  gas-bag  whicb  towered  ahead  of  us. 
Luckily  we  had  both  clutched  mechanically  at  the  railing  on 
the  side  whence  the  wind  came,  to  let  go  which  hoid  would 
have  meant  instant  precipitation  over  The  opposite  side  of 
the  car  into  the  yawning  gulf  beneath.  For  less  than  a 
minute,  so  far  as  my  stricken  and  scattered  senses  could 
compute,  we  were  borne  on  by  this  terrific  simoom,  when, 
suddenly,  we  found  ourselves  as  before,  in  the  midst  of  a 
preternatural  calm.  We  had  evidently  drifted  into  an  eddy 
of  the  cyclone  ;  for  I  could  hear  its  sullen  and  awful  roar  at 
some  distance  to  our  right.  Hardly  had  we  composed  our- 
selves when  the  blast  struck  us  again  ;  this  time  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  car.  Again  we  were  hurled  forward  by 
the  resistless  elemental  fury  ;  but  this  time  in  a  sensibly 
downward  direction.  The  blast  had  struck  us  from  above, 
and  was  hurling  us  before  it — down,  down,  to  inevitab  e 
destruction.  Fortunately  the  comparative  bulk  of  the  bal- 
loon offered  more  resistance  than  the  car  to  this  downward 
progress.  Down,  down,  we  sped,  till,  of  a  sudden,  we 
emerged  from  the  cloud-strata  and  obtained  a  brief  and 
abrupt  glimpse  of  the  scene  below.  The  counterblasts  of  the 
past  lew  minutes  had  apparently  compensated  each  other's 
action,  for  we  found  ourselves  just  over  the  city, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  city?  There  was  no  city.  I  recognized,  indeed,  the 
contour  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  well-known  outlines  of  the 
bay  and  islands,  through  casual  rifts  in  the  dense  clouds  of 
steam  which  rose  in  volumes  from  below.  Well  nigh  stupe- 
fied and  maddened  as  I  was  by  the  intense  heat,  a  horrible 
curiosity  seized  me  to  peer  into  the  dread  mystery  beneath, 
and  while  with  one  scorched  and  writhing  hand  I  held  the 
blankets,  which  had  not  yet  parted  with  the  moisture  gath- 
ered from  the  clouds  above,  to  my  aching  head  and  temples, 
with  the  other  1  raised  the  powerful  binocular  to  my  eyes. 
Through  drifting  rifts  of  the  steam-clouds  that  obscuredtbe 
scene,  I  caught  glimpses  which  filled  me  with  unutterable 
and  nameless  horror.  Neither  streets  nor  buildings  were 
decipherable  where  the  city  once  had  been.  The  eye  rested 
npon  nothing  but  irregular  and  misshapen  piles  of  vitrified 
sUg  and  calcined  ashes.  Everything  was  as  scarred  in  a 
ruinous  silence  as  the  ruined  surface  of  the  moon.  There 
was  neither  flame  nor  fire  to  be  seen.  Things  seemed  to 
have  long  passed  the  stage  of  active  combustion,  as  though 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  sustain  flame  had  already  been 
abstracted  from  them.  Here  and  there  an  ominous  dark 
red  glow  showed,  however,  that  the  lava  into  which  the  fair 
city  had  been  transformed  was  still  incandescent.  The  sand 
dunes  to  the  west  shone  like  glaciers  or  dull  mirrors  through 
the  steam  fissures,  and  long  shapeless  masses  of  what  re- 
sembled charred  wood  were  strewn  here  and  there  over  the 
surface  of  the  bay.     Less  than  five  seconds  served  to  reveal 

that  1  have  taken  so  long  to  describe.    The  binocular,  too 

hot  to  hold,  dropped  from  my  hand.     At  the  same  moment 

the  balloon  was  again  struck  by  the  cyclone,  and  dashed 

eastward  with  the  same  fury  as  before.      The  doctor  caught 

convulsively  at   the  railing  of  the   car,   missed   his   hold, 

ind  with  a  wild,  despairing  shriek,  outstretched  arms,  and 

itarting  eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  disappeared  headlong  in  the 

ibyss. 

******* 

I  am  alone  in  the  balloon — perhaps  alone  in  the  world. 
My  companion  has  been  hurled  to  a  fiery  death  below.  His 
iwful  shriek  still  rings  in  my  ears.  It  sounds  over  the  sullen 
-oar  of  the  cyclone.     I  am  whirled  resistlessly  onward. 

The  blast  shifts.  Again  the  balloon  pauses  in  one  of  the 
strange  eddies  formed  ry  this  strange  simoon.  The  wind 
dies  away  to  a  moan.  It  rises  again.  It  writhes  around  the 
rar  like  the  convulsive  straggles  of  some  gigantic  reptile  in 
he  throes  of  death.  It  seizes  me  again  in  its  resistless 
dutch.     The  balloon  is  being  whirled  toward  the  earth. 

I  am  falling.  But  no — it  seems  to  me  that  the  earth — the 
)!utonic,  igneous  earth — is  rising  toward  me.  With  light- 
ling-like  rapidity  it  seems  to  hurl  itself  up  through  the  air  to 
neet  me.  I  hear  the  roar  of  flames  mingling  with  the  roar 
4  the  blast.  I  see  the  seething,  bubbling  waste  of  waters 
hrough  rifts  in  the  clouds  of  steam. 

I  am  nearing  the  molten  surface.  My  feeling  has  changed. 
.  am  conscious  that  it  has  ceased  to  seem  to  rise.  I  feel  that 
I  am  falling  now — falling  into  the  fiery  depths  below.  Nearer 
-nearer  yet ;  scorched  and  blackened  by  the  awful  heat  as 
'.  approach — I  fall — down — do\  l — down 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Nowadays,  writes  a  French  correspondent,  with  that  craze 
orshowing  off  and  poking  for  better  than  one  is — which  is 
he  curse  of  French  republican  society — Paris  is  no  longer 
hegastronomic  paradise  that  it  was  of  old.  The  Parisians 
line  on  the  architecture  of  set  dishes,  on  damask  linen,  on 
he  brilliancy  *f  the  glassware,  on  the  flowers  that  are  on 
he  table,  on  the  white  cravats  of  the  waiters,  but  on  butter  at 
fairty  cents  a  pound,  and  on  ordinary  wine  from  the  wine 
bops  round  the  corner,  on  fish  with  the  bones  painted  in 
litre  on  the  fillets  by  one  of  those  mysterious  and  ingenious 
rtists  whose  specialty  is  to  do  "  kitchen  painting."  The  in- 
entor  of  this  industry  was  one  named  ChapelHer,  who  in- 
ented  the  trade  of  'painter  of  turkeys'  feet."  He  had  no- 
iced  that  the  poulterers  lost  largely  on  stale  stock.  The  sign 
■y  which  the  staleness  of  a  turkey,  for  instance,  is  betrayed, 
Mhe  increasing  paleness  of  the  legs  and  feet.  Chapellier 
ivented  a  varnish  to  tone  up  the  color.  His  successors 
ave  invented  many  other  tricks  which  are  the  providence  of 
econd-class  g^me  and  fish  dealers.  Oh,  the  meanness  of 
ome  apparently  brilliant  Parisian  households  is  awful  lo 
nink  off  !  Perhaps  the  painter  Ziem's  table  is  the  most  phe- 
omenal.  Ziem  hires  half  the  dishes  by  the  hour,  and  the 
uests  are.  of  course,  not  allowed  to  touch  them.  The  des- 
ert is  generally  in  wax,  except  one  plate  of  cheap  apples  and 

dish  of  nuts. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says  of 
lie  late  A.   T.  Stewart:    He  gave  a  commission  to  a  cele- 

rated  artist  in  Paris  to  paint  a  little  Parisienne,  and  offered 
i  >  pay  treble  the  ordinary  price  if  the  painter  would  put  a 

cap  of  bead-work  on  the  little  lady's  costume.  "  That  is  a 
lOfge  fancy,"  said  the  painter.  ''It  is  not  a  fancy  at  all," 
Implied    Mr.   Stewart;    *'that   picture  will   be    exhibited   at 

lew  York.  All  the  elegant  women  will  look  at  it,  and  if 
I  ley  see  that  the  Parisiennes  wear  bead  ornaments  they  will 

ny  beads.     Now,  my  house — A.  T.  Stewart  &:  Co. — has  a 

■g  stock  of  these  articles,  and  by  that  means,  you  under- 

and'' and  the  artist  understood  enough  to  refuse  the 

)mmission. 

Nine  girls  of  Wheeling  took  some  pictures  of  actresses  in 
I  age  costumes  to  a  photographer,  and  posed  as  nearly  as 
Jssible  in  the  same  attitudes  and  raiment.  The  portraits 
»mehow  got  into  circulation  in  society,  and  the  earnest 
|  forts  of  the  girls'  parents  have  failed  to  gather  the  cards 
for  destruction. 

Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  once  declared  that  an  Englishman 
'  as  proud  of  his  country,  not  because  of  its  public  buildings, 
.  slaws,  its  public  men,  and  its  writers.     "He  is  vain  of  his 

»untry  for  an  excellent  reason — it  produced  him." 


The  latest  novelty  in  Paris  clubs  is  a  Club  des  Chauves — 
rlub  of  bald-heads.  The  vaudevilleist  Siraudin  will  be 
ected  by  acclamation,  and  the  Jong- haired  Alphonse 
audet  will  be  politely  black-balled. 

Theodore  Child  asserts  that  Octave  Feutllet,  in  his  recep- 
)n  speech  at  the  Academy,  wrote  an  ess'iy  on  the  modern 
lvel  and  forgot  Balzac.  This  is  as  if,  in  the  history  of  the 
tof  war,  one  forgot  Napoleon. 


Where  Shall  the  Lover  Rest? 
Where  shall  the  lover  rest 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast — 

Parted  forever? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die 

Under  the  willow. 
Eleu  loro 

Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 
There,  where  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving ; 
There  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  forever, 
Never  again  to  wake 

Never,  O  never! 
Eieu  loro 

Never,  O  never. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her? 
In  the  lost  batde, 

Borne  down  by  the  flying, 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying : 
Eleu  loro 

There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap 

Ere  life  be  p  irted  ; 
Shame  and  dishonor  sit 

By  his  grave  ever ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it 

Never,  O  never ! 
Eleu  loro 

Never,  O  never  !  — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Eveleen's  Bower. 

O  weep  for  the  hour 

When  to  Eveleen's  bower 
The  Lord  of  the  Valley  with  false  vows  came  ! 

The  moon  hid  her  fight 

From  the  heavens  that  night, 
And  wept  behind  her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's  shame. 

The  clouds  passed  soon 

From  the  chaste,  cold  moon. 
And  heaven  smiled  again  with  her  vestal  flame; 

But  none  will  see  the  day 

When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away 
Which^that  dark  hour  lelt  upon  Eveleen's  lame. 

The  white  snow  lay 

On  the  narrow  pathway, 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Valley  crossed  over  the  moor ; 

And  many  a  deep  print 

On  the  white  snow's  rint 
Showed  the  track  of  his  footsteps  to  Eveleen's  door. 

The  next  sun's  ray 

Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  on  the  path  where  the  false  lord  came  ; 

But  there's  a  light  above 

Which  alone  can  remove 
That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eveleen's  fame. 

—  Thomas  Moore, 

The  Sisters. 
We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race: 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face  : 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell ; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  well. 

O  the  Earl  was  lair  to  see ! 

She  died:  she  went  to  burning  flame: 
She  mixed  her  ancient  blood  with  shame. 

The  wind  is  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 
Whole  weeks  and  momhs,  and  early  and  late, 
To  win  his  love  1  lay  in  wait : 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 

I  made  a  feast ;  I  bade  him  come ; 
I  won  his  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 
And  after  supper,  on  a  bed, 
Upon  my  lap  he  laid  his  head: 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 

I  kissed  his  eyelids  into  rest : 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree, 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell. 
But  1  loved  his  beauty  passing  welL 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

I  "rose  up  in  the  silent  night: 

1  nia.de  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  in  turret  and  tree. 
As  ha  f-asleep  his  breath  he  drew, 
Three  dmes  I  stabbed  him  through  and  through. 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see ! 

I  curled  and  combed  his  comely  head. 
He  looked  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
I  wrapt  his  body:  in  the  sheet. 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see !  — Alfred  Tennyson. 


The  Mother's  Last  Song. 
Sleep  !     The  ghostly  winds  are  blowing, 
No  moon  abroad,  no  star  is  goring; 
The  river  is  deep,  and  the  tide  is  flowing 
To  the  land  where  you  and  1  are  going  ! 

We  are  going  afar, 

Beyond  moon  or  star. 
To  the  land  where  the  sinless  angels  are  ! 

I  lost  my  heart  to  your  heartless  sire, 
('Twas  melted  away  by  his  looks  of  fire,) 
Forgot  my  God,  and  my  father's  ire, 
All  lor  the  sake  of  a  man's  desire ; 

But  now  we'll  go 

Where  the  waters  flow, 
And  make  us  a  bed  where  none  shall  know. 

The  -world  is  cruel,  the  world  is  untrue ; 
Our  foes  are  many,  our  friends  are  few; 
No  work,  no  bread,  however  we  sue  1 
What  is  there  left  lor  me  to  do, 

But  fly  —  fly 

From  the  cruel  sky, 
And  bide  in  the  deepest  deeps  —  and  die? 

— Barry  Cornwall, 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


The  Ideal  Mole. 
Along  the  tramway  the  patient,  much-enduring,  long- 
suffering  mule  ho'ds  his  steady  way,  hauling  a  few  tons  of 
coal — as  much  as  the  car  can  stand  at  a  load.  The  mule  is 
never  overloaded.  Oh,  no.  Nobody  ever  worries  about 
putting  on  more  coal  than  the  male  can  haul.  Bat  the  capac- 
ity of  the  car  is  limited,  and  it  must  not  be  loaded  beyond  a 
certain  strain.  No  wonder  the  mule  is  a  kicker.  Were  I  a 
mule,  love,  I,  too,  would  kick.  Every  time  I  got  a  chance  I 
would  lift  somebody  higher  than  a  kite.  I  know  just  exactly 
what  kind  of  a  mule  I  would  be.  A  bay  mule.  One  ot  those 
sad-eyed  old  fellows  that  lean  back  in  the  breeching  and 
think.  With  striped  legs  like  a  zebra.  And  a  dark  brown 
s'.reak  down  my  back,  and  a  paint  brush  tail.  And  my  mane 
cut  short,  and  my  foretop  banged,  and  a  head  as  long  as  a 
flour-barrel,  and  I'd  be  worth  two  hundred  and  a  half  in  any 
market,  and  I'd  wear  a  flat  harness  and  no  blinders,  and 
some  day  when  some  man  hitched  me  up  to  a  dray,  and 
piled  on  a  ton  and  a  half  of  pig  iron,  a  cord  of  wood,  six 
barrels  of  flour,  a  good  load  of  household  goods  and  a  steam- 
boat boiler,  I  would  start  off  with  it  patiently  and  haul  it 
steadily  until  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  grade,  and  right  about 
there  and  then  a  falling  maple  leaf,  filtering  down  in  a  spark 
of  gold  and  crimson,  would  scare  me  all  but  to  death,  and 
the  authorities  would  have  to  drag  the  Mississippi  River  six 
weeks  to  find  all  of  that  load  and  some  of  that  driver,  while 
in  three  minutes  after  the  4meute3  I  would  be  tranquilly 
browsing  on  the  grassy  heights  that  smile  above  the  silver 
flowing  river.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  mule  I  would  be. — 
Burdette. 

Chapter  XXXI. 

"  Give  me  another  doughnut." 

Reine  McCloskey's  voice  is  husky  with  grief  as  she  speaks 
these  words,  and  over  the  dimpled  cheek  that  looks  so  fair 
and  white  in  the  moonlight,  the  blushes  are  chasing  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Standing  directly  in  front  of 
the  girl,  and  lending  to  the  tout  ensemble  a  soft  warmth  of 
coloring  not  otherwise  obtainable,  is  a  large  jar.  Imme- 
diately behind  it  stands  Hercules  Perkins. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  he  says. 

The  girl  does  not  reply.  The  shadow  of  the  doughnut-jar 
conceals  the  look  of  haunting  fear  that  passes  across  her 
face,  and  the  white  lines  around  the  drooping  mouth  are  not 
seen  by  the  one  whose  words  have  caused  their  presence. 

"  Shall  you  miss  me  ?  "  he  asks. 

The  little  white  hand  that  rests  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  is 
trembling  now,  and  in  the  deepbiown  eyes  there  are  hot 
tears  of  sorrow  and  pain.     Suddenly  Reine  speaks  : 

"Go  away,"  she  says,  in  agonized  tones;  ''go  away  be- 
fore 1  tell  you  that  which  had  best  remain  unsaid,"  and  sobs 
choke  her  utierance. 

A  great  light  breaks  upon  Hercules.  Stepping  quickly  to 
the  girl's  side  he  places  his  arm  around  her.  "  Tell  me, 
truly,  sweetheart,"  he  says,  "  do  you  love  me  ?" 

For  answer  she  places  a  soft  white  arm^around  his  neck, 
and  as  he  bends  over  to  kiss  her  the  other  hand  reaches  for- 
ward, feels  cautiously  around  for  an  instant,  and  then,  with  a 
wild  cry  of  agony,  Reine  McCloskey  falls  forward  in  a  swoon. 

The  doughnut-jar  is  empty. — Fr<  m  *'  Life's  Mockery"  by 
Joseph  Medill,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Novelist. 


Bill  Nye  on  the  Elections. 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  we  are  his'n.  We  have  made 
our  remarks,  and  we  are  now  ready  lo  listen  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  We  could  have  dug  out,  perhaps,  and 
explained  about  New  York  ;  but  when  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  rose  up  and  made  certain  statements  yesterday, 
we  found  that  the  job  of  explaining  this  matter  thoroughly 
would  be  wearisome,  and  require  a  great  deal  of  time.  We 
do  not  blame  the  Democracy  for  this.  We  are  a  little  sur- 
prised, however,  and  grieved.  It  will  interfere  wilh  our 
wardrobe  this  winter.  With  an  overcoat  on  Wyoming,  a 
plug-hat  on  Iowa,  a  pair  of  pantaloons  on  Pennsylvania,  and 
boots  on  the  general  result,  it  looks  now  as  though  we  would 
probably  go  through  the  winter  wrapped  in  a  bed  quilt  and 
profound  meditation.  We  intended  to  publish  an  extra  this 
morning,  but  the  news  was  of  such  a  character  that  we 
thought  we  would  get  along  without  it.  The  cause  of  this 
great  Democratic  freshet  in  New  York  yesterday — but  why 
go  into  details  ? — we  all  have  an  idea  why  it  was  so.  The 
number  of  votes  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  a 
tendency  toward  Democracy  throughout  the  country.  Now, 
in  Pennsylvania,  if  you  will  look  over  the  returns  carefully — 
but  why  should  we  take  up  your  valuable  time  offering  an 
explanation  of  a  political  matter  of  the  past  ?  Under  the 
circumstances  some  would  go  and  yield  to  the  soothing  influ- 
ences of  the  maddening  bowl,  but  we  do  not  advise  that.  It 
would  only  furnish  temporary  relief,  and  the  recoil  would  be 
unpleasant.  We  resume  our  duties  with  a  feeling  of  extreme 
ennui,  and  with  that  sense  of  surprise  and  astonishment 
that  a  man  does  who  has  had  a  large  brick  block  fall  on  him 
when  he  was  not  expecting  it.  Although  we  feel  a  little 
lonely  to-day — having  met  but  a  few  Republicans  on  the 
street,  who  were  obliged  to  come  out  and  do  their  marketing 
— we  still  hope  for  the  future.     The   grand  old  Republican 

party But  that's  what  we  said  last  week.     It  sounds 

hollow  now  and  meaningless,  somehow,  because  our  voice  is 
a  little  hoarse,  and  we  are  snowed  under  so  deep  that  it  is 
difficult  for  is  to  enunciate.    Now,  about  those  bets.    If  the 
parties  to  whom  we  owe  bets — and  we  owe  'most  everybody 
— will  just  agree  to  take  the  stakes,  and  not  go  into  details 
— not  stop  to  ask  us  the  state  of  our  mind,  and  talk  about 
how  it  was  done — we  don't  care.     We  don't  wish  to  have 
this  thing  explained  at  all.     We  are  not  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind.     Just  plain  facts  are  good  enojgh  for  us,  without 
any  harrowing  details,     In  the  meantime  we  are  going  to 
work  to  earn  some  more  money,  to  bet  on  the  next  election. 
Judge  Folger  and  others,  come  over  and  see  us  when  you 
have  time,  and  we  will  talk  this  matter  over.     Mr.  B.  B. 
we  wish  we  had  your  longevity.     With  a  robust  constitui 
we  find  that  'most  any  man  can  wear  out  cruel  fate,  and 
there  at  last.     We  do  not  feel  so  angry  as  we  dogrieve( 
surprised.     We  are  pained  lo  see  the  American  people 
betray  our  confidence,  and  throw  a  large  wardrobe  into 
hands  of  the  relentless  foe. — Boomerang,  November  S. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Dear  Bess  :  The  weather  is  as  chilly  as  the  cold  water  which  has 
lately  been  thrown  on  our  political  aspirations,  and,  while  it  has  a  ten- 
dency oi  driving  one  in  doors,  it  probably  will  act  as  an  effective  agency 
in  opening  the  salons  of  those  hospitably  disposed.  As  a  preface  to  a 
round  of  merry-making,  there  seems  a  disposition  to  congregate  at  en- 
tertainments— and  we  have  had  a  series  ol  them. 

The  Carnival  seems  only  to  have  added  zest  to  the  diversions  whicli 
have  followed  in  such  rapid  succession.  To  the  music-lovers,  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  are  supplying  a  want  that  is  as  wide-spread  as  it  is  sin- 
cere. Music  has  become  more  than  an  affectation  with  our  community. 
It  has  become  a  necessity.  To  those  who  have  been  reared  in  a  musical 
atmosphere  the  absence  ol  music  is  literal  starvation.  That  the  taste 
for  a  higher  order  of  music  is  becoming  universal  is  owing  much  to  the 
efforts  of  some  of  our  musical  le.iders,  who  h-ive  battled  against  adverse 
circumstances,  and  carried  their  point  at  serious  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  themselves.  Though  there  have  been  m*ny  to  appreciate  and  assist, 
still  the:  community  is  small,  and  the  proportion  of  true  art-lovers  con- 
sequently smaller.  We  si  ill  remember  the  effoits  ol  Herold.  who,  I  ibor- 
ing  under  physic il  difficulties,  encountered  all  the  fortunes  which  ex- 
periments are  liable  to.  Toepke's  industrious  persev  ranee  is  develop- 
ing a  first-class  orchestra  out  of  amateur  and  crude  material.  The 
Schmidts,  by  their^readiness  and  musical  intelligence,  have  done  much 
to  eli  va'e  the  general  tone.  Hinrichs  is  now  to  the  iront,  and  we  all 
remember  the  impressions  made  by  his  admirably  trained  orchestra  in 
their  artistic  accompaniment  of  Jostffy,  which  then  suggested  the  idea 
of  inaugurating  a  series  oi  Philharmonic  concerts.  The  same  tortuous 
road  to  success  as  has  been  the  lot  of  greater  geniuses  does  not  seem 
to  have  fallen  to  Hinrichs.  Immediate  recognition  and  patronage  have 
crowned  his  efforts,  as  was  evinced  by  the  attendance  last  Friday  even- 
ing. 

The  Lorings  propose  entertaining  us  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall  next  Tues- 
day evening.  Enough  can  not  be  said  of  Mr.  ^avid  Loring,  who,  as 
much  from  true  love  of  his  art  as  from  public  spirit,  so  successfully  in- 
augurated so  excellent  a  voice  orchestra,  True,  it  is  not  made  up  alto- 
gether of  amateur  element,  and  contains  many  gentlemen  of  well-trained 
artistic  merit ;  but,  as  an  artist  tones  his  colors,  so  Loring  has  blended 
the  artist  and  amateur  in  one  harmonious  whole.  These  concerts,  loo, 
our  society  people  see  fit  to  number  among  "  one  of  the  things." 

An  art  reception  was  another  occasion  for  bringing  society  together. 
Nahl,  who  has  been  many  years  with  us,  and  whom  we  number  as  one 
ol  our  local  artists,  had  a  bequest  from  over  the  sea,  thanks  to  the  uncle 
whose  timelv  demise  gave  us  remote  ones  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  his 
hoarded  collection.  Regardless  ol"  the  expense  ot  transportation,  which 
the  receipts  of  the  exhibition  here  will  not  by  any  means  cover,  Nahl 
must  have  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  to  entrust  to  the 
treacht  rous  mercies  of  the  sea  his  treasures,  that  we  might  enjoy  them 
with  him. 

Those  of  dancing  proclivities  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  proposed 
Pacific  Yacht  Club  reception  next  Saturday,  and  also  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  series  of  Germans  by  a  number  of  young  society  men,  who  are 
desirous  of  reciprocating  the  hospitalities  extended  to  them  by  their  lady 
friends.  They  will  take  place  at  Red  Men's  Hall,  December  6ih,  Jan- 
uary 3d,  and  February  7th.  The  subscription  list  is  already  filled,  and 
thelidy  patronesses  are  recognized  society  leaders -5- Mrs.  William  M. 
Gwin,  Mrs.  }.  B.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman, 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Mrs.  William  Lane  Booker,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Buford,  and  Mrs.  ].  C.  Flood. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  efforts  of  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Company,  who 
for  sweet  charity's  sake  have  volunteered  to  increase  the  funds  of  the 
British  Benevolent  Society,  met  with  the  pecuniary  and  artistic  suc- 
cess they  strove  for.  The  disappointment  is  to  be  deplored  at  the 
non-arrival  of  the  Princess,  whose  expected  presence  would,  no  doubt, 
h  ive  added  to  the  coffers  ot  the  society,  as  well  as  the  eclat  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  Scotch  element  is  on  the  alert,  while  the  Caledonians  have 
anticipated  the  arrival  ol  the  royal  pair  by  a  b  11  last  Friday.  The  St. 
Andrews  hope  to  banquet  the  Marquis  on  the  30th  instant. 

1  must  not  omit  mentioning  a  very  commendable  effort  some  of  our 
ladies  of  aesthetic  taste  are  engaged  in  at  present — the  Decorative  Art 
Soji"ty,  which,  we  all  remember,  g  ive  a  very  creditable  as  well  as  inter- 
esting loan  exhibition  in  M  ty,  18S1.  The  competitive  prize  exhibition 
is  at  present  attracting  great  numbers.  Each  visitor  is  entitled  to  a 
vole  regarding  the  best  executed  design,  which  will  no  doubt  influence 
the  committee's  decision.  The  privilege  of  entering  competitive  work 
is  extended  beyond  this  State,  although  my  inclination  would  be  to  en- 
courage the  home-workers,  desirable  though  it  is  to  gather  all  that  is 
new  and  meritorious  from  everywhere.  Among  the  most  noticeable  arti- 
cles on  exhibition  is  a  portiere  on  terra-cotta  turcoman  cloth.  The  de- 
sign at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  rocks  and  n  itural  grasses,  above  which 
spring  hollyhocks,  shaded  in  harmonizing  tones,  and  extending  10  the 
centre.  This  portiere  is  from  New  York,  and  will  most  likely  take  ihe 
prize,  as  it  excites  the  most  admiration.  Very  unique  is  a  drawn  de- 
sign in  colors  of  a  portiere,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  in  dark  blue 
plush  surmounted  by  a  band  of  kaleidoscopic  pattern.  The  centre  is  ol 
light  blue  satin,  upon  which  a  spider's  web  is  designed  in  tracery  stitch, 
topp-d  with  a  cornice  of  cream  in  designs  of  wasps  and  butterflies, 
edged  with  variegated  fringe.  Another  portiere  is  ol  Pompeiian  red  with 
.yellow  bands.  The  centre  is  done  in  tracery  of  flowers  and  birds-of- 
paradise.  Two  pretty  designs  for  mantel  lambrequins  are  cardinal 
plu--h  embroidered  with  pink  clematis,  and  black  satin  embroidered  in 
wild  roses,  swallows,  and  butterflies.  Among  the  several  piano  scarfs 
was  one  noticeable  on  terra-cotta  plush,  edged  with  a'  band  of  old  gold, 
on  which  is  appropriately  designed  the  treble  clef  entwined  with  con- 
volvulus. Then  there  are  two  pretty  designs  in  baby  quilts,  one  on 
white  satin  with  while  plu-h  band  embroidered  in  yellow,  then  one  on 
blue  satin  in  daisies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ihe  tracing  was  not  more 
in  relief,  as  the  motto  was  pretty  and  appropriate  : 
"  The  stars  are  tiny  daisies  high, 
Opening  and  shutting  in  the  sky; 
While  daisies  are  the  stars  below, 
Twinkli'  g  and  sparkling  as  they  grow." 

There  is  a  cream-colored  baby-blanket,  traced  in  pink  wild  roses  and 
cherubs  with  appropriate  motto;  also,  various  varieties  of  firescreens, 
the  newest  designed  in  golden  sumach  and  thistle.  One  attractive  de- 
sign is  a  pretly  pattern  for  table-cover  in  pansies  ;  also,  a  letter-case  in 
brown  worked  in  yellow  pansies.  A  very  prettily  finished  photographic 
case  is  of  cardinal  plush  lined  with  blue  satin,  painted  in  various  de- 
signs. 

While  the  Nob  Hill  mansions  remain  so  persistently  closed,  it  does  not 
promise  much  for  the  festivities  which  were  to  have  been  accorded  roy- 
alty on  their  return  here.  The  Stanfords  have  gone  East  by  the  south- 
ern route.  The  Hopkins  are  still  at  the  Windsor,  New  York,  where 
there  is  quite  a  colony  of  San  Franciscans  registered.  The  Crockers  are 
yet  in  Paris,  where,  according  to  laie  accounts,  Miss  Hattie  entertained 
Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  (a  prospective  debutante  of  Washington  society 
this  winter)  at  dinner.  Miss  Flora  Low  dined  Miss  Dira  Miller  previ- 
ous 10  her  departure.  The  floral  decorations  were  elaborate,  the  menu 
cards  unique,  and  the  dinner  a  culinary  triumph. 

Werel  to  gossip  about  everybody  and  everything,  I  should  not  be  done 
till  night,  and  have  nothing  to  tell  you  in  my  next.  So,  reserving  some- 
thing lor  ihe  future,  I  remain  your  iriend,  Doka. 

San  Francisco,  November  15,  1882. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

General  Alexander  McDowell  McCook,  accompanied  by  his  niece 
and  daughter,  arrived  here  last  week,  and  will  spend  some  time  in  San 
Francisco.  Senator  Mller  and  family  departed  for  Washington  on 
.Saturday  last.  The  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  who  arrived  here  a  lew  weeks 
ago,  is  the  wife  of  a  brother  of  E.  W.  Hopkins;  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
the  rich  widow,  will  1101  return  until  just  before  the  holidays  ;  she  is  at 
present  in  New  Y.  rk,  accompanied  by  her  niece.  Miss  May  Crittenden. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  huvey.  of  the  P.tlace,  are  visiting  at  the  Sierra 
Mad  re  Villa.  Mrs.  General  Sloneman  has  lately  been  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Elliott,  daughter  uf  the  late  General  Meyrick.  Miss  Belle  Nichols 
has  returned  from  Vermont.  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  will  return  from 
San  Rafael  in  a  week  or  two.  Mrs.  Cutter  and  the  Misses  Cutter  have 
returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Weller  and  family  have  returned  to  the  Palace  for  the  winter. 
Mrs,  McNeil,  of  the  Grand,  is  visiting  in  Sacramento.     Mrs.  General 


Crook  has  joined  her  husband  at  Prescott.  Arizona.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Creed  Haymond  have  returned  from  Sacramento.  General  and  Mrs. 
Schofield  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at  Black  Pointduring 
the  present  week.  Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  has  been  passing  a  few  days  in 
Los  Angeles.  Miss  Mamie  Perry,  who  has  been  visiting  in  this  city, 
has  returned  to  Los  Angeles.  Lieutenant  Strother,  of  the  Third  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  a  few  days  ago  near  Tucson 
and  injured.  Mrs.  Broughton  and  her  two  daughters  have  returned 
from  the  country  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Grand  for  the  win- 
ter. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlow  H.  White,  who  were  married  in  this  city 
last  week,  and  who  subsequently  went  on  a  short  bridal  tour,  have  re- 
turned and  taken  up  their  "residence  in  this  city.  The  Misses  Adams, 
of  Menlo,  have  come  up  to  the  city  for  the  winter.  General  and  Mrs. 
Cullum  of  New  York,  have  returned  from  Monterey,  and  are  at  the 
Palace.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  has  returned  to  Monterey.  Miss  Jennie 
Brummagen  is  also  at  Monterey.  Lieutenant-commander  Rockwell,  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  family  are  at  the  Lick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H. 
Foster,  of  Sacramento,  who  have  been  on  an  extended  Eastern  trip, 
have  returned.  Mr.  and  Mis.  R.  B.  Canfield,  of  Santa  Barbara,  aie  in 
the  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Southard,  of  Tucson,  are  passing  a  few 
days  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C  ,  is 
visiting  Mrs.  W.  O.  Bowers,  at  Sacramento.  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook  is  at 
the  Pico  House,  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  arrived  in  New  York 
on  Monday  last.  Hon.  Frank  Page  and  Governor  Pacheco  have  left 
for  Washington.  Miss  Kittie  Woods  and  Miss  Georgie  Richards  have 
returned  from  the  Navy  Yard.  Mrs.  Hamlin  has  returned  from  Ala- 
meda County.  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Carroll,  at  Sacramento,  has  returned  to  Menlo.  Mr.  George  K.  Por- 
ter, of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Katie  A.  Caystile.  of  Los  Angeles, 
were  married  in  that  city  on  Saturday  last,  by  the  Rev.  Elias  Birdsall. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Sacramento,  arrived  from  New  York 
a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Edgerton,  who  has  been  in  Europe 
for  nearly  two  years,  has  returned  to  America,  and  is  visiting  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  at  present  Lieutenant  M.  H.  Livingston,  of 
Santa  Fe,  is  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  and  her  daughter 
Sibyl  are  expected  to  return  from  Europe  in  a  few  days,  and,  alter  a 
short  sojourn  in  New  York,  to  proceed  to  Washington  for  the  winter. 
Miss  Eades  has  arrived  in  Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  have 
returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Ford,  of 
Oaklind,  and  Miss  Hutchinson,  of  this  city,  are  at  Monterey.  Messrs. 
C.  E.  Low  and  Arlolph  Low,  of  New  York,  arrived  in  this  city  on 
Thursday  last.  Miss  Mammie  Hammond,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant's  niece, 
will  probably  not  depart  for  her  home  in  Chicago  until  after  the  holi- 
days. Commodore  Charles  L.  Baldwin,  U.  S  N.,  arrived  here  from  the 
East  on  Thursday  last.  _  Mrs.  McMullin  and  her  daughters,  who  have 
b^en  passing  a  long  time  at  their  place  in  San  Joaquin  County,  re- 
turned to  the  city  for  the  winter  on  Tuesday  last.  Major  Montgomery 
Bryant,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Bryant  are  at  the 
Occidental.  Hon.  Frank  Page  was  given  a  dinner  on  Monday  evening 
last  at  the  Maison  Dore'e,  at  which  Irving  M.  Scott,  Governor  Pacheco, 
Senator  Jones,  Colonel  J.  P.  Jackson,  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  Claus 
Spreckels,  and  other  representative  citizens  were  present.  Lieutenant 
George  W.  Goethais,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Tuesday 
last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Sargent,  who  have  lately  returned  from 
their  bridal  trip,  give  receptions  at  the  Palace  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  next.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  daughter  took 
up  their  residence  at  the  Palace  on  Tuesday  last  for  the  winter.  Al- 
phonz  Mumm,  son  of  the  noted  wine  manufacturer  of  that  name,  is  at 
the  Palace. 


The  Thanksgiving  Kettledrum. 
A  ralhernovel  entertainment,  to  be  styleda  Thanksgiving  kettledrum, 
is  promised  on  Monday  evening,  the  27th  instant,  Irom  eight  to  eleven 
o'clock,  in  B'nai  B'rith  Hall.  It  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Woman's  Hospital,  an  institution  wholly  unsectarian  in 
character,  and  worthy  of  the  pecuniary  assistance  it  requires  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  its  present  inmates,  as  well  as  to  extend  its  (mure 
usefulness.  This  entertainment,  coming  as  it  does  upon  the  threshold 
of  Thanksgiving  Day,  will  afford  the  charitably  disposed  a  fitting  prep- 
aration for  thai  feast.  The  affair  is  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most 
benevolent  and  enterprising  of  our  leading  ladies,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  great  success  in  all  respects,  The  First  United  States  Artillery 
Band  will  discourse  music,  refreshments  will  be  provided,  and  some- 
thing extremely  beautiful  and  unique  may  be  expected  in  the  flor  il  dis- 
plays and  offerings.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  Irom  either  of  the  follow- 
ing-named lady  patronesses  :  Mrs.  Atherton,  Mrs.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Adams, 
Mrs.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Buford,  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs.  William 
Barnes,  Mrs.  William  Blanding,  Mrs.  James  L.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  Mrs.  Easton,  Mrs.  Eyre,  Mrs.  Freeborn.  Mrs.  Flood,  Mrs.  De 
Guigne\  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  Louis  Gers- 
lle,  Mrs.  S.  O.  Hunt,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Jar- 
boe.  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney,  Mrs.  John  Kitlle,  Mrs.  A.  V.  K  iutz,  Mrs. 
N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln.  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low.  Mrs.  McDowell, 
Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton,  Mrs.  Richard  Ogden,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pkley,  Mrs. 
Jules  C.  Reis,  Mrs.  John  Scoit,  Mrs.  Llo\d  Tevr,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tuhbs, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  or  at  the  residence  ol  General  McDowell,  No. 
1606  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Receptions  and  Dinners  of  the  Past  Week. 
Excepting  the  performance  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  and  the  response  made  by  a  fashionable  audience  to  the 
efforts  of  the  British  Benevolent  Society,  the  past  week  may  be  said  to 
have  been  gay,  but  not  brilliant.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  small 
dinners,  and  a  few  dancing  parties,  conspicuous  among  which  were  the 
Olympics'  reception  and  the  Cadets'  dancing  party  last  evening,  the  re- 
ception of  Company  F  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  a  party  last  even- 
ing at  Mr.  Lohse's,  on  Tyler  Street,  and  a  hop  at  the  Presidio  on  the 
same  evening.  Among  ihe  many  present  at  the  entertainment  ot  Ihe 
British  Benevolent  Society,  we  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lane  Book- 
er, Mr.  Charles  Mason  and  son,  and  Miss  Mason,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
William  M.  Gwin.  Miss  CarrieGwin,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyreand 
the  Misses  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Miss  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Harry  McDowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sillem.  Miss 
Phillpott,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Barnelt,  Miss  Steele,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hager, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Gurgne\  the  Misses  Parrolt,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ashe, 
Miss  Atherton,  Captain  Payson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jarboe,  George 
Page,  Miss  Nuttall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Babcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Blanding  and  the  Misses  Blanding,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dickson. 

Engagement. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  Miss  May  Critten- 
den is  announced  by  authority,  and  also  the  statement  that  the  wedding 
will  take  place  at  St,  Thomas's  Church,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  week, 
the  twenty-eighth  instant.  Miss  Crittenden  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Mark 
Hopkins,  and  provoked  admiration  from  acknowledged  belles,  even, 
while  in  society  here  last  winter,  on  account  of  her  superior  beauly  of 
tace  and  form.  It  is  no  secret  that  an  English  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
title,  who  visited  San  Francisco  some  months  ago,  became  dazzled  with 
Miss  Crittenden,  andsoughtherhandin  marriage.  Nob  Hill  will  be  well 
represented  at  the  wedding,  as  there  are  in  New  York  at  present,  besides 
those  above  mentioned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie 
Crocker,  William  Crocker,  and  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford.  W. 
E.  Brown,  Senator  Miller  and  family,  Joe  Grant,  and  other  prominent 
Californians,  are  also  in  New  York. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


There  will  be  no  lack  of  gayety  from  now  on,  although  nothing  stun- 
ning may  be  looked  for,  while  a  majority  of  our  very  wealthy  and  most 
pretentious  entertainers  are  away.  Their  closing  hop  of  the  season 
will  be  given  this  afternoon  at  Saucelito  by  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club.  On 
Tuesday  evening  next,  Mrs.  James  Robinson  will  give  a  party  to  Miss 
Nina  Plait  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  in  the'  public  parlors. 


San  Francisco  Statuary. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Did  it  ever  strike  you  what  an  extremely  un- 
lovely gang  of  "  statues"  and  "  ma;,hers "  have  come  to  inlesi  Kearnj 
Street?  The  evil  is  an  old  one.it  is  true  ;  succeeding  generations  0 
mashers  have  followed  each  other,  have  grown  up  either  into  pimps  01 
convicts,  and  have  gone  (according  to  their  respective  tastes)  either  tc 
the  county  jail  as  vagrants  or  to  the  State  prison  as  felons.  Yet  the  cror 
is  a  rank  one  ;  as  fast  as  their  fellows  fail,  new  aspirants  take  then 
places. 

There  are  two  places  on  Kearny  Street  which  seem  to  be  headquar 
ters  of  these  fellows.  Both  purport  to  be  tobacconists'  shops,  or  a; 
their  owners  would  doubtless  call  them,  "stores"  ;  both— judging.lrorr 
the  signs  hanging  over  the  doors— seem  to  be  kept  by  foreigners  ;  botr 
—judging  from  the  noses  hanging  over  the  counters — seem  to  be  kep- 
by  Jews.  Both  stores  are  in  the  same  block — Kearny,  between  Bush 
and  Sutter — and  the  name  of  one  is  like  a  sneeze  and  that  ol  tht 
other  is  like  a  grunl — to  wit,  Michalitschke  and  Gunst. 

In  these  two  ' '  stores  "  may  be  seen  daily  the  same  kind  of  a  gang- 
a  gang  of  grinning,  winking,  leering,  jabbering  apes.  They  resemblf 
the  ape  in  everything,  except  the  use  of  tobacco  ;  even  the  ape,  1  fancy 
would  be  loath  to  bedeck  the  forest  aisles  a'ong  which  the  female  apt 
should  pass  with  festoons  of  slimy  saliva.  They  resemble  the  ape,  ton, 
in  the  ostentaliousness  of  their  amours  ;  if  a  painted  prostitute  or  brazei 
bawd  pass  with  answering  smirk  and  leer,  then  turns  the  favored  ape  t< 
his  fellow-apes,  and  all  grin  and  chatter. 

I  have  carefully  noted  the  composition  of  the  gangs  in  these  places 
and  being  one  who  knows  the  town  thoroughly,  I  think  my  analysis  ii 
not  far  out.  Here  it  is  :  Occasional  decent  men,  3  per  cent.  ;  pupp; 
Jews,  40  per  cent.  ;  sports,  10  per  cent.  ;  faro-dealers,  5  percent.  ;  cap 
pers,  10  per  cent.  ;  billiard-markers,  2  per  cent.  ;  nigger-singers,  3  pel 
cent.  ;  pimps,  25  per  cent. 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive  and  least  dangerous  portion  of  the  gang 
is  that  going  to  make  up  the  Jewish  contingent.  "  What  insufferabli 
whelps  they  are  I  How  aman  does  long  to  kick  them  I  And  iheir  con 
versation  is  so  extremely  foolish  that  the  mere  hearing  of  it  gives  youf 
sort  of  menial  sea-sickness. 

I  suppose  that  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  existence  of  thesi 
creatures.  Perhaps  they  serve  some  useful  end  in  the  economy  of  nat 
ure.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  necessity  lor  fleas  ant 
other  vermin  ;  correspondingly,  the  mission  of  the  masher  is  a  myster; 
to  me. 

But  while  they  may  be  endured,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
come  too  bold.  A  lady  now  can  scarcely  pass  these  places,  lest  sin 
should  soil  her  skirls  with  saliva  or  her  ears  with  smut.  Let  these  fel 
lows  ogle  and  wink  at  the  female  of  their  kind,  if  they  choose  ;  but  the; 
must  not  lift  their  defiling  looks  to  ladies.  Let  them  hum  the  bawd; 
song  and  mutter  the  obscene  jest  as  the  trollope  minces  by  ;  but  le" 
them  keep  their  foul  tongues  in  their  teeth  when  others  pass. 

San  Francisco,  November  15,  1882.  Diogenes. 

Gorham  and    Estee. 

I  remember  the  return  of  George  C.  Gorham  to  San  Francisco,  oi 
the  31st  ot  August,  1867,  a  few  days  belore  the  election.  He  was  \h 
then  b'hoys  candidate  lor  Governor  ol  Cahlornia.  He  had  niadei 
splendid  talking  campaign,  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  Lrotherhooi 
ot  Man  was  his  bittle-cry.  He  was  received  with  torchlights  and  ban 
ners  waving  in  the  evening  breeze,  and  followed  by  the  parly  rank  am 
file.  A  four-horse  barouche  bore  him  from  the  boat  and  landed  him  a 
Piatt's  Hall,  where  an  immense  assemblage  was  awaiting  the  comingo 
the  conquering  hero.  His  speech  was  full  of  confidence.  He  was  siir 
of  being  the  next  Governor  ol  California,  and  there  was  no  flattery  toi 
gross,  nor  praise  too  fulsome,  for  the  "  young  Napoleon,"  from  thehun 
dred=  of  hangers-on,  awaiting  the  distribution  of  the  coming  politioi 
pap.  Election  day  came — September  4th — and  he  was  deleated  by  lei 
thousand  majority.  1  was  a  iriend  of  Gorham's,  and  voted  lor  him,  no 
because  1  thought  him  entitled  to  be  Governor  of  California  i-itlu-r  b 
ability  or  long  party  service,  but  because  he  was  the  regular  nominee 
A  week  later,  a  li  e-insurance  agent  (Steve  King),  a  very  bright,  busi 
ness,  and  pushing  man,  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  Gorham  as; 
solicitor,  {about  that  time  we  were  all  insuring  our  lives  in  rotten  cum 
panies.)  It  would  be  a  splendid  advertisement  for  his  company,  andh 
could  a  fford  to  pay  for  it.  So  I  was  specially  deputized  to  call  on  George 
which  I  did  that  evening,  at  his  residence  on  Bryant  Street,  with  th 
offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  and  an  engagement  lor  one  year 
I  found  him  sitting  all  alone  in  a  little  sitting-room,  reading  Maemlay' 
essays,  and,  1  presume,  philosophizing  on  the  vexations  and  vanities  c 
politics.  He  received  me  kindly,  but  he  declined  the  offer.  He  W3 
going  East,  etc.,  and  there  sat  the  "  young  Nap  >leon  "  of  only  a  weel 
ago.  deserted  by  all,  and  despised  by  many — particularly  by  those  wh< 
had  shouted  the  loudest.  Now  lor  tlie  other  picture.  1  happened  I- 
be  in  the  Palace  Hotel  the  night  (not  many  weeks  since)  when  Eale 
arrived  Irom  Saiiiniento.  alter  receiving  the  machine's  (b  hoys')  nomi 
nation  lor  Governor  ol  California,  and  the  same  crowd  that  cheered  S1 
lu.-aily  for  Gurham  were  th<  re,  even  m  iny  of  the  same  individuals,  play 
ing  the  farce  over  again,  with  huzzahing,  drinking,  hand-shaking,  b.ti 
playing,  and  speechilying.  Enthusiasm  is  no  word  to  express  the  salis 
(action  of  all  the  would-be  office-holders.  I  asked  one  individual,  \vh 
seemed  less  excited  than  the  rest,  whether  he  thought  Estee  couid  b 
elected.  He  nearly  snapped  my  head  off,  and  looked  at  me  witfti 
hardly  suppressed  leeling  ol  contemptat  such  want  of  political  sagacity 
1  modestly  mentioned  Gorham,  and  he  replied  :  "  The  c  >ses  are  no 
the  same  at  all.  Estee  is  a  great  man.  and  will  make  a  magnificen 
campaign."  I  had  grown  o;d»r  and  politically  wiser,  however,  and  s 
held  my  pexe.  1  saw  Mr.  Estee  arrive  a  few  nights  belore  theeleciipr 
and  he  also  went  to  Plait's  Ha  1.  He  was  cheered,  and  surrounde.l  b 
flatterers.  We  all  know  the  result — b^iten  by  over  twenty  ihuusfllli 
majority — twice  the  maj  -rity  against  Gorham.  Evidently  ihe  regula 
nominee  had  losl  his  hold  on  the  p*rty.  On  last  Thursday  evenin 
(two  days  after  the  election)  1  was  in  the  office  of  the  1'aLce  Hole] 
waiting  lor  a  Iriend,  and  there  sat  the  Republican  candid. ite  lor  Go\ 
ernor,  alone,  deserted  byall,  tired  and  worn  out  wiih  his  work  an 
anxiety,  and  politically  dead — laid  up- on  the  topmost  shell  for  the  re- 
of  his  monal  existence.  I  felt  really  sorry  for  him,  and  wondere 
whether  he  had  learned  the  lesson,  "  Let  not  the  blue-j.iy  try  the  fl  gl: 
of  the  eagle."  Moral  for  would-t<e  machine  candidates  belore  Repuhl 
can  conventions — Gorham  getting  seventy  dollars  a  week  on  a  ' 
ruute"  Washington  daily;  Esiee  returning  to  his  little  law-uffice,  c 
making  a  motion  beforejudge  Toohy.  OBSERVER. 

San  Francisco,  November  15,  1882. 


The  Finnish  newspapers  record  a  striking  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  land  on  the  shores  ol  the  Gulf  ot  Bothnia  is  Deing  gradually 
upheaved.  It  appears  that  on  June  25,  1755,  a  surveyor  made  a  mark 
in  the  smooth  rock  at  an  elevation  ol  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  being  lately  measured,  the  present  height  was  found,  after 
the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  to  be  six  feet  five 
inches. 


A  California  lady  in  Boston,  has  -just  written  home  a  Ion; 
list  of  the  grievances"  she  has  experienced  by  the  "servant 
galism"  (as  Punch  calls  it)  of  the  Hub.     She  says: 

You  will  doubtless  be  anxiously  awaiting  another  bulletin  from  m 
kitchen,  and,  as  my  pen  is  a  great  solwce  in  all  iny  woes,  I  am  ready  t 
give  it.  Interviewing  has  been  my  principal  business  of  late,  with 
view  to  obtain  two  domestic  servants.  After  being  told  that  this  is 
free  country  several  times,  I  teeh-  more  like  a  slave  than  ever! 
were  a  question  ol  going  to  work  to  teach  somebody,  as  1  did  the  Chins 
man  fourteen  years  ago,  I  could  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  set  about  it  wil 
some  hopes  of  success  ;  but  without  the  material  to  work  with — a  bai 
barian  who  can  be  surprised  into  a  term  of  faithlul  service,  until  civi 
ization  unfits  him  for  it— nothing  can  be  done  in  th  it  direction.  Sue 
a  state  ol  domestic  degradation  as  American  women  have  brought  i 
part  upon  themselves,  in  this  matter,  1  never  dreamed  of  until  now; 
and  only  until  they  know  enough  and  have  pluck  enough  to  establi^ 
this  department  upon  a  business  basis,  will  we  cease  to  go  from  bad  ti 
worse.  I  have  seen  that  a  woman  (even  though  she  be  a  Ca'ifonu 
crusader)  can  not  expect  to  undo  this  nmchiel  single-handed.  Houst 
keeping  ought  to  be  carried  on  upon  business  principles.  How  Ion 
would  a  nian'^  business  survive  the  panics  caused  by  demoralized  clerl 
ships,  incompetency,  and  dishonesty?  It  is  because  it  is  not  .looke. 
upon  as  a  business,  but  rather  as  a  sentiment,  that  our  homes  are  on  s 
unstable  a  basis. 


At  Schwalbach,  in  Germany,  some  Englishmen  got  up  lawn-tenni: 
After  a  day  or  two  the  mayor  requested  that  the  gentlemen  would  pla 
with  their  coats  on,  as  the  ladies  were  shocked  at  their  want  of  decencj 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


WAS   IT   AN    ANTI-RAILROAD    VICTORY? 


The  Popular  Feeling  Expressed  in  the  Recent  Election. 


The  New  York  Sun  is  authority  Tor  an  alleged  interview 
vith  Mr.  Beskirroff,  a  distinguished  Russian  engineer  who 
lad  been  sent  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  study  our 
astern  of  transportation.  In  Russia  the  canals,  highways, 
ind  railroads  are  under  government  management  and^  con- 
rol,  and  yet,  he  says,  "thousands  of  tons  of  grain  rot  an- 
lually  at  our  railroad  stations,  for  there  are  no  stores.  In 
he  southern  part  of  Russia  there  is  abundance  of  fish,  meat, 
'egetables,  and  other  provisions,  and  yet  in  the  northern  part 
)f  the  country  the  people  can  not  afford  to  buy  those  pro 
isions,  for  the  cost  of  transportation  puts  it  beyond  their 
neans.  We  have  plenty  of  coal  and  kerosene,  but  at  St. 
'etersburg,  and  even  at  Moscow,  the  English  coal  and  the 
American  kerosene  are  cheaper  than  the  Russian.  Our 
:anals  and  railroads  don't  pay  to  the  government  the  cost  of 
teeping."  Tt  would  seem  that,  if  any  form  of  government 
ould  withdraw  the  business  of  transportation  from  the  hands 
if  private  individuals,  and  conduct  it  with  profit  and  advan- 
age,  it  would  be  the  autocratic  system.  If  the  Russian  Gov- 
rnment  has  found  that  its  system  of  railroad  management 
s  ruining  the  country,  and  contemplates  the  abandonment 
)f  the  system,  and  the  adoption  of  the  methods  of  business 
vogue  here,  it  is  valuable  testimony  in  support  of  our 
nethods,  and  ought  to  have  weight  with  those  people  who 
lave  hastily  concluded  that  Government  should  either  be- 
■ome  the  owner  of  our  transportation  system,  or  subject  it  to 
he  direct  control  of  political  managers.  Between  the  own- 
rship  of  railroads  by  the  Government  and  the  assertion  of  its 
lUthnrity  to  regulate  the  fares  and  freights,  there  is  no  sub 
tantial  difference,  except  that  the  latter  system  is  based 
ipon  the  idea  that  the  political  authorities  have  the  right  to 
:onfiscate  private  property  and  take  it  from  its  owners  with- 
tut  compensation.  The  right  to  establish  fares  and  freights 
without  acquiring  ownership  in  property  is  practical  confisca- 
ion.  It  is  no  privilege  to  permit  the  individual  to  have  con- 
rol  of  his  own  property,  if  the  right  to  *c  fix  "  the  profits  at- 
ending  its  use  rests  in  another.  It  is  but  a  scant  privilege 
o  permit  the  owner  to  retain  his  property  at  all,  if  he  is  not 
o  be  permitted  to  use  it  his  own  way — always,  of  course, 
vithin  the  requirements  of  law.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Jelgium  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  that  a  gov- 
irnment  can  not  run  a  railroad  or  canal  with  profit  to  itself 
tr  with  profit  and  convenience  to  its  people.  We  know  of 
10  exception  to  this  rule.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  Eng- 
and,  France,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  that  rail- 
oads  are  run  more  economically,  and  to  better  advantage, 
,nd  to  the  best  convenience  of  the  people,  by  private  en- 
erprise,  and  that  private  ownership  and  private  direction 
ttain  results  altogether  more  advantageous  to  the  public  at 
arge  than  by  any  government  interference  whatever.  In 
his  country  no  grain  is  permitted  to  rot  at  railroad  stations, 
,nd  there  can  be  no  permanent  lack  of  accommodations, 
implv  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  railroad-owner  to 
urnish  sufficient  means  of  quick  transportation.  It  can 
lever  happen  in  this  country  that  abundant  provisions  in 
me  part  will  not  be  speedily  transferred  to  another  where 
here  is  a  market  demand  for  them.  All  such  difficulties  as 
hese  are  remedied  by  the  requirements  of  self-interest.  A 
>rivate  road  is  built  and  run  to  make  money.  A  government 
nay  allow  grain  to  rot  and  people  to  starve,  but  the  private 
orporation,  under  the  unerring  money -making  instinct, 
enders  such  things  impossible.  The  Russian  railroads  do 
lot  pay  the  cost  of  keeping,  and  hence  the  people  are  but 
toorly  and  inadequately  served.  These  same  roads  in  the 
lands  of  private  capitalists  would  be  profitably  run,  with 
iss  cost  of  freights  and  with  reduced  fares.  The  history 
if  transportation  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  times,  and  under 
ill  circumstances,  has  demonstrated  the  carrying  trade  must 
>e  in  the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  private  ownership. 
\.nd  yet  in  California  the  contrary  doctrine  has  its  adher- 
:nts.  The  heresv  of  governmental  control  has  been  exploded 
n  all  the  older  S  ates  of  the  Union  ;  yet  it  lingers  in  th<- 
ninds  of  a  few  demagogue  politicians  in  this  State  who  had 
loped  to  be  able  to  ride  into  office  under  the  false  cry  o< 
ippo^ition  to  monopolies,  and  the  right  to  regulate  fares  and 
jreights  by  a  political  commission.  These  men,  by  a  clamor 
*vbich  is  as  false  as  it  is  loud,  have  persistently  and  deter 
ininedly  asserted  that  the  railroads  were  conducting  their 
msiness  in  a  criminal  way,  were  unjustly  discriminating  in 
avor  oflocalities  and  individuals,  were  overcharging  in  thei' 
ares  and  freights,  and  were  in  the  receipt  of  incomes  and 
earnings  extravagantly  disproportioned  to  the  capital  invested 
n  their  enterprise.  The  truth  of  these  assertions,  and  those 
i»f  a  kindred  character,  has  been  made  an  issue  in  ihis  politi- 
cal campaign.  For  some  years  the  railroads  have  been  drawn 
into  the  aiena  of  politics,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  oi 
he  corporations,  and  very  much  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
neople.  We  shall  assume  that  no  private  individual,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  would  willingly  allow  his  or  its  business 
o  be  dragged  into  the  political  arena  if  it' could  be  helped. 
Wo  individual  or  corporate  director  would  become  the  victim 
>f  popular  discussion,  of  newspaper  vindictiveness,  or  of 
obby  blackmailing,  if  he  could  avoid  it.  When  the  Central 
^cific  company  had  provided  for  its  right  of  way,  made  its 
ontracts,  and  arranged  its  government  credits,  it  must  nat- 
rally  have  desired  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  field  of  po!i- 
;ics.  That  it  did  not,  is  evidently  the  result  of  circumstances 
-  could  not  control.  Every  blackmailing  editor,  every  worthi- 
es politician,  and  every  aspiring  party  demagogue  has  re- 
'  olved  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could  make  this  corporation 
ubservient  to  his  selfish  interest  or  personal  advancement, 
'^he  prevailing  sentiment  with  an  individual  of  this  class 
5:1  will  become  its  friend  and  servant,  if  it  will  employ 
I  ie.  I  will  do  its  bidding  in  public  life,  if  it  will  push  me  to 
'  ome  place  of  public  trust.  I  will  write  for  it,  and  talk  for 
Kj  and  steal  for  it,  if  it  will  divide.  I  will  be  its  servant, 
| lave,  or  friend,  if  my  interest  shall  thereby  be  subserved, 
f  I  can  not  be  its  friend,  I  will  be  its  enemy.  If  I  can  not 
'e  advanced  by  it,  I  will  aid  to  tear  it  down,  and  destroy  it, 
hat  I  may  climb  to  position  over  its  ruin.  Perhaps  in  too 
iany  cases  the  company  has  taken  these  worthless  dema- 
ogues  at  their  own  valuation,  and  used  them.  Perhaps  it 
;  as  feared  their  malign  influence,  and  endeavored  to  placate 
It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  railroads  have  been  forced 


"i  em. 


into  the  field  of  politics  for  self-defense.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  when  hostile  legislation  has  menaced  their  interests, they 
have  been  compelled  to  defend  themselves.  We  more  than 
suspect  that  criminals  and  rogues  have  been  employed  to 
prevent  criminals  and  rogues  from  despoiling  the  company. 
It  is  just  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  political  bu- 
reaus have  been  formed,  the  members  of  which  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  lines  of  legitimate  defense,  or  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  If  these  things  are  charged,  the 
corporations  are  ready  with  the  plausible  answer  that  all 
this  was  necessary  for  self-protection,  and  that  it  all  came 
within  the  lines  of  an  imperative  demand  for  self-defense. 
This  class  of  demagogue  politicians,  controlling  a  major- 
ity of  the  press  of  this  State,  had  worked  up  this  prejudice 
against  railroad  corporations,  till  in  California  it  had  been 
brought  to  assume  the  importance  of  apolitical  issue.  First 
one  party  and  then  another  had  made  it  available  as  a  hobby 
to  ride  to  political  power.  It  has  been  alternately  used  by 
the  Democratic,  the  Dolly  Varden,  and  the  Republican  par- 
ties. The  Democracy  was  the  first  to  seize  hold  of  it,  be- 
cause the  railroad  was  a  Republican  measure — the  growth  of 
a  war  necessity — and  because  its  builders  were  Republicans. 
Then  the  Dolly  Vardens  leaped  to  the  front,  and  by  a  grand 
coup  de  main  carried  off  the  prize  of  victory.  Then  the 
Democracy  seized  the  banner  of  anti-monopoly  and  raised 
the  slogan  of  anti-railroad  tyranny,  and  elected  an  adminis- 
tration which  claimed  that  it  knew  more  about  railroad  man- 
agement than  the  railroad-builders  themselves,  and  under- 
took to  regulate  fares  and  freights,  and  establish  the  rules  of 
transportation  necessary  to  conduct  the  transcontinental  and 
inter-State  trade.  Then  came  the  Sand-lot  revolution  and 
the  new  Constitution  frenzy,  and  an  organic  law  was  framed 
by  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  curious,  ignorant,  nonde- 
script men,  who  were  brought  together  under  the  pretext  of 
undisguised  communism.  The  leading  idea  was  to  regulate 
railroads  by  a  political  commission.  All  of  this  had  been  so 
successful,  that  at  the  last  election  all  the  politicians  in  the 
State  determined  to  outbid  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  railroad  prejudice.  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, Sand-lotters,  and  Dolly  Vardens,  rivaled  each 
other  in  denunciation  of  railroads.  The  Democratic  party, 
having  the  first  rip  at  the  railroad  bull,  built  an  anti-railroad 
platform,  and  with  an  earnestness  that  indicated  its  entire 
sincerity,  endeavored  to  place  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis's  partner, 
Hearst,  upon  it  as  the  candidate  for  Governor.  So  pro- 
nounced and  determined  an  anti-railroad  man  as  Mr.  Hearst 
was  known  to  be  was,  however,  defeated  by  one  of  more 
moderate  views,  and  General  Stoneman  became  the  candi- 
date. This  was  the  railroad's  first  victory.  It  was  achieved 
in  the  Democratic  nominating  convention,  and  should  have 
admonished  the  Republican  party  of  the  temper  of  the  coun- 
try, as  expressed  by  the  country  delegates  in  that  convention. 
Seventy-five  city  delegates  voted  for  Hearst,  yet  against  such 
odds  the  friends  of  the  railroad  triumphed.  When  the  Re- 
publican convention  was  assembled,  Mr.  Morris  M.  Estee 
bid  for  the  championship  in  the  battle  against  the  railroads. 
He  made  his  primary  fight  in  this  city  and  won  it  upon  that 
issue.  In  the  Republican  State  Convention  a  majority  of  the 
country  delegates  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Estee.  They  were  op- 
posed to  an  ultra  anti-railroad  platform,  and  were  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  railroad  out  of  politics.  They  would  have  pre- 
ferred as  a  candidate  for  Governor  one  not  so  pronounced 
and  bitterly  hostile  to  railroads  as  Mr.  Estee  was  known  to 
be.  But  bolting  Republicans,  Dolly  Vardens,  and  the  ma- 
chine struck  hands.  Seventy-five  b'hoy  delegates  from  San 
Francisco  voted  for  Estee,  and  Estee  was  nominated.  Booth 
presided  over  the  Convention.  Swift  was  upon  the  commit- 
tee on  resolutions,  and  the  result  was  a  most  pronounced 
anti-railroad  platform,  a  most  vindictive  and  hostile  anti- 
railroad  candidate,  and  a  most  resolute  and  determined  anti- 
railroad  campaign.  The  railroad  was  the  issue,  and  the  only 
issue.  Examiner  and  Cfironic/e,  like  a  Chinese  orchestra, 
sawed  together  on  a  single  string.  Stoneman  said  little,  and 
made,  as  we  remember,  no  allusion  to  the  railroad.  Estee 
harped  upon  it  ad  nauseam.  Sumner,  Morrow,  Glascock, 
and  Booth  all  made  anti-railroad  speeches.  All  the  Rail- 
road Commissioners  stood  upon  the  same  platform,  and  held 
nominally  the  same  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  railroads.  It 
was  charged  by  the  Republican  party  press,  and  not  success- 
ully  denied  by  the  Democratic  party  press,  that  the  railroad 
people  were  friendly  to  the  success  of  Stoneman,  had  aided 
his  nomination,  and  were  desirous  of  his  election.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  we  know  nothing.  We  are  simply  endeavoring 
to  demonstrate  that  the  only  important  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign was  '*  railroad  ; "  that  it  was  believed  by  the  people 
that  Stoneman  was  more  friendly,  or — perhaps  a  better  form 
of  expression — was  "less  hostile,"  to  Governor  Stanford  and 
his  railroad  management  than  Estee.  Estee  burned  his 
bridges  from  the  beginning  to  fight  the  corporation.  He  was 
dded  by  Booth,  Morrow,  Knight,  and  other  slump  orators 
of  lesser  distinction,  to  emphasize  his  irreconcilable  hostility 
to  Stanford  &  Co.  So  thattheonly  important  and  direct  at- 
tack on  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  companies 
and  their  management  was  made  in  the  interest  of  Estee.  He 
was  the  embodiment  and  personification  of  the  anti-railroad 
fight.  Anti-railroad  sentiment,  passion,  and  prejudice  all 
centred  in  Mr.  M.  M.  Estee.  It  was  a  distinct  issue,  testing 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  this  State  upon  the  broad 
general  fact  as  to  whether  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  companies  were  so  mismanaging  their  affairs,  so 
oppressing  the  people  by  exorbitant  fares  and  freights,  so 
unjustly  discriminating  as  to  persons  and  localities,  and  so 
generally  misbehaving  themselves,  as  to  necessitate  an  inter- 
ference in  their  business  by  a  meddlesome  political  commis- 
sion. Out  of  thirty-nine  thousand  votes  in  this  city,  Mr. 
John  Doyle,  anti-railroad  extremist,  obtained  less  than  five 
thousand  votes,  while  William  P.  Humphreys,  charged  with 
being  a  friend  of  the  railroad  company,  and  charged  with 
being  nominated  by  them,  obtained  twenty-one  thousand 
out  of  thirty  six  thousand  votes.  In  the  State  at  large 
Mr.  Estee  received  but  sixty  thousand  votes  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  General  Stoneman  beat  him 
in  nearly  every  city,  county,  township,  and  precinct  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Estee  ran  behind  every  candidate  on  his  own 
State  ticket,  and  behind  every  local  candidate  that  was 
upon  his  ticket  in  the  State.  He  received  less  votes  for 
Governor  than  did  any  othf  r  candidate  for  any  other  office, 
and  is  the  worst  defeated  man  who  ever  ran  for  office  in 
California.     He  double  discounts  the  bad  record  of  Black- 


and-Tan.  Is  not  this  conclusive  that  the  people  of  this  State 
do  not  look  with  disfavor  upon  railroads? — do  not  desire  to 
embarrass  them  with  the  interference  of  party  commissions, 
or  bedevil  them  with  political  meddling? — that  this  railroad 
issue  was  a  false  one,  and  this  clamor  of  partisans,  newspa- 
pers, and  candidates  is  a  hollow,  senseless,  campaign  whoop, 
up,  started  for  a  sinister  purpose  by  political  demagogues? 
We  do  not  claim  that  the  result  of  this  election  has  demon- 
strated that  the  railroad  company  is  blameless  in  its  transac- 
tions, or  that  it  has  not  done  things  it  should  not  have  done ; 
but  we  do  claim  that  the  people  of  the  State,  after  an  open 
contest  on  an  issue  fairly  presented,  have  determined  that  it 
will  not  be  wise,  prudent,  or  po'itic  tra  wrest  from  the  owners 
of  railroads  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  We  claim 
that  this  is  a  declaration  by  the  people  of  this  State  that  the 
railroad  companies  are  not  blamable  for  all  the  offenses 
charged  against  them.  It  is  a  notice  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  Examiner,  to  the  Republican  party  and  the 
Chronicle,  to  the  party  machines,  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, to  call  off  their  dogs,  their  demagogues,  and  their  black- 
mailers, and  let  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railrnad 
companies  have  an  opportunity  to  retire  from  politics.  This 
is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed-at  the  ballot-box  on  election  day.  It  is  a  wise  party 
leader  who  will  heed  the  meaning  of  this  handwritirg  upon 
the  wall.  If  any  further  evidence  were  wanting  to  corrobo- 
rate the  general  fact  that  this  recent  election  is  a  substantial 
victory  for,  and  vindication  of,  the  general  railroad  policv,  it 
is  found  in  such  facts  as  this  :  Of  all  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners in  nomination,  the  two  that  were  believed  to  be  most 
moderate  in  their  views  and  most  friendly  to  the  corpora- 
tions, were  electecf.  Foote  was  scratched,  though  he  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  most  sordid  and  selfish  motives  of  the 
most  ignorant  of -his  constituents.  He  made  a  pilgrimage 
through  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and,  inflaming  all  the 
vindictive  passions  of  the  meaner  mob,  he  excited  all  the  lo- 
cal jealousies  that  his  rude  declamation  could  stir.  Never- 
theless he  ran  some  four  thousand  votes  behind  his  ticket. 
The  only  defeated  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  is 
Mr.  Crutcher,  of  Placer.  This  questionable  distinction  came 
to  him  because  of  his  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
unreasonable  opponent  that  the  railroad  had  in  the  most  un- 
reasonable county  of  Placer.  The  beggarly  vote  of  John  T. 
Doyle  in  this  city  is  an  indication  and  proof  that  this  entire 
anti-monopoly  howl  was  a  hollow  sham,  the  echo  of  whirh 
would  never  be  heard  did  it  not  come  from  party  dema- 
gogues, disappointed  politicians,  and  an  unprincipled  and 
mercenary  press.    ^ 

Lonely    Morehouse. 

L.  C.  Morehouse  is  the  only  Republican  etectpd  on  the  State  ticket.  _He 
dee  lv  feels  his  lonely  situation,  and  speaks  «adly  of  his  prospective  c  nr-ani'in- 
less  life  at  the  St^te  capitol.  The  Pemir-rats  at  the  capital  shou'd  show  kind 
considerarion  and  d  ep  sympathy  for  this  line  man,  and  do  even  thing  in  their 
power  to  mal-e  his  so';tary  offic  al  walk  as  little  disagreeable  as  the  circumstances 
will  allow. — Morning  Paper. 

He  stalketh  through  official  balls, 
Whence  all  his  ilk  have  flown, 
"Alack!"   he  cries,  "here  must  I  rest 
Alone. 

"  Here  seemeth  it  like  desert  isle, 
My  lot  like  Crusoe's  own, 
Like  him,  I'm  cast  up  by  the  wave 
Alone. 

"  Even  the  girl-child  points  me  out, 
The  boy-child  heaveth  stone. 
He  knows,  God  wot,  'tis  safe,  for  I'm 
Alone. 

"  How  desolate  a  lot  is  mine  ! " 
It  sounded  like  a  groan, 
The  whistling  winds  e'en  seemed  to  say  : 

"  Alone  !"  Z. 


The  following  is  the  extraordinary  heading  with  which  the 
Cincinnati  Enquire'- prefaced  the  election  returns:  "  Dooms- 
day!— The  Grand  Old  Party — Shivered  from  End  to  End! 
— Thirty-three  Sovereign  States  have  Spoken, — And  from 
Their  Edict  There  is  no  Appeal. — The  Lakes  Speak  to  the 
Rivers,  the  Mountains  to  the  Sea — Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,  to 
the  Wild  Sky,— The  Old  Party  is  Dying  ;  Let  it  Die  !— Ring 
out  the  Old,  Ring  in  the  New, — Ring  out  the  False,  Ring 
in  the  True  ! — Move  Up,  Ohio,  and  Make  Room  for  Your 
Sisters! — Room  for  the  Empire  State,  with  150.000  Major- 
ity!— Room  for  the  Keystone  State,  with  25.000  Majority! — 
Room  for  the  Old  Bay  State,  with  16000  Majority  ! — Room 
for  the  Hoosier  State,  with  10.000  Majority  ! — Room  for  the 
Granite  State,  with  1  000  Maiority  !— Room  for  the  Wooden 
Nutmeg  State,  with  4000  Majority  !  —  Room  for  a  Good 
Many  Other  States  Too  Numerous  to  Mention  !  —Room  in 
the  Capitol  for  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  ! — 
And  Room  in  the  White  House  for  a  Democratic  President 
in  1884!" 

Money  will  not  accomplish  everything,  it  appears,  even 
though  one  possesses  as  much  of  it  as  does  Mr.  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, of  Washington.  That  well  known  and  philanthropic 
millionaire  wished,  a  short  time  ago,  so  says  a  Washington 
paper,  to  enlarge  the  Arlington  Hotel  in  that  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  a  note  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  who  owns  a  fine 
brown-stone  house  adjoining  it,  asking  what  value  she  placed 
on  her  property,  and  offering  10  send  her  his  check  for  the 
amount.  But  great  was  his  chagrin  on  receiving  a  reply  to 
the  effect  that  Mrs.  Freeman  had  for  a  long  time  wished  to 
have  a  larger  flower  garden,  and  that  if  Mr,  Corcoran  wou'd 
kindly  denote  the  value  he  placed  upon  the  Arlington  Hotel 
property,  it  would  afford  her  great  pleasure  to  send  him  her 
check  for  the  amount.  And  now  they  say  Mr.  Corcoran  has 
abandoned  his  ideas  of  hotel  management. 


'  I  wonder,"  says  a  writer  in  a  London  paper,  "if  many 
parents  and  husbands  are  aware  of  the  dangerous  abomina- 
tions their  daughters  and  wives  are  now  wearing  ?  I  ask, 
because  I  have  lately  been  horrified  to  learn  that  instead  of 
corsets,  ladies  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  now  wear  either 
broad  bands  of  steel  or  else  a  complete  steel  cuirass.  Now, 
it  requires  no  great  perception  to  recognize  the  injurious 
effects  of  such  implements  of  torture  tightly  strapped  on." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


HE    BEING    A    PHILOSOPHER. 


A    Story  of    the    Carnival. 


She  looked  as  though  early  in  the  evening — possibly  while 
dressing — she  had  laid  on  her  satisfied  smile,  and  that 
through  all  the  subsequent  rush  of  business  she  had  neg- 
lected to  let  it  off  duty.  The  smile  remain  fixedly  upon  her 
mouth,  while  she  talked  business  to  Elias,  in  a  manner 
which  reminded  him  of  a  sticky  rim  of  molasses  candy  on  an 
infantile  mouth,  which  remains  until  it  is  washed  off",  whether 
the  infant  laughs,  cries,  or  sleeps.  I  think  it  was  ungenteel 
in  Elias  to  conceive  such  an  idea  regarding  a  lady  manager 
of  the  Authors'  Carnival ;  but  then  it  was  in  Elias's  way  to 
conceive  candy  similes,  for  he  was  in  the  candy  business. 

Elias  was  a  philosopher,  and  a  candy-maker's  apprentice. 
Like  all  true  philosopher  ?,  he  was  exceedingly  simple-minded 
and  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  philosopher,  or  of  the 
meaning  of  that  monstrously  abused  word,  for  that  matter. 
We  who  know  everything,  \ou  know,  and  generally  think 
we  are  philosophers,  really  are  not,  having  nothing  unknown 
to  philosophize  about. 

Elias  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Authors'  Carnival  for 
the  first  lime.  Having  been  sent  there  hurriedly  by  his  em- 
ployer to  fill  an  unexpected  order  for  that  sterling  stimulant, 
chocolate  creams,  he  appeared  there  in  his  white  paper  cap, 
bare  arms,  and  long,  blue  apron.  He  delivered  his  message, 
and  received  an  order  from  the  party  of  the  forgotten  smile, 
who,  wearingsitk  and  salin,  oppressed  him,  and  then  turned, 
in  relief,  to  talk  with  one  of  the  girls,  in  cap  and  apron  like 
himself,  selling  candy  in  the  Bon-bon  Booth.  That  she  was 
capped  and  aproned  like  himself  gave  this  simple-minded 
philosopher  prompt  courage  to  speak  to  her.  There  is  a  fra- 
ternity mall  callings;  it  makes  the  sellers  of  white  goods 
single  each  other  out  in  the  hat-room  of  a  jam,  for  purposes 
of  confidence  ;  it  prompts  the  horseshoers  to  toast  the  black- 
smith at  the  Sunday  picnic  ;  the  poet  and  his  affinity  are 
part  of  this  grand  scheme,  and  it  emboldened  Elias  Tucker 
to  speak  to  Arabella  Lascomb  of  the  Bon-bon  Booth — else 
this  story  were  not.  It  was  not  alone  because  Elias  had 
never  read  anything  that  he  understood  nothing  of  the 
Authors'  Carnival.  Other  people  who  had  read  much  were 
like  Elias  in  that  respect.  He  was  a  candy-maker's  simple- 
minded  apprentice,  and  knew  no  more  about  the  Carnival 
than  of  authors,  because  all  of  his  working  life  had  been 
passed  in  conscientious  application  to  his  trade,  and  to  phi- 
losophizing about  new  things  that  he  saw.  And  surely  he 
had  never  before  seen  anything  that  startled  him  into  such 
pleasant  and  active  thinking  as  Arabella  selling  candy — 
candy  he  had  made — behind  the  counter  of  the  Bon-bon 
Booth.  Was  she  not,  like  himself,  in  the  candy  trade  ? 
Could  she  not  understand  the  trials  and  tribulations,  the 
hopes  and  aspirations,  the  disappointments,  and  joy,  and 
hardships,  and  pleasures  of  his  life? 

"  Whoever  owns  this  candy-stall  has  better  looking  ap- 
prentices than  my  master  has,  and  I  should  like  to  take 
service  under  him,  even  if  he  is  such  a  bad  tradesman  as  to 
run  short  of  caramels,  and  have  to  buy,  instead  of  make." 

This  thought  suggested  an  endless  succession  of  days 
working  at  a  bench  with  Arabella,  rolling  and  cutting  candy, 
and  ever  talking  with  her  about  the  trifles  they  made  for 
other  people's  amusement.  "With  her  to  work  with,"  Elias 
thought,  "  I'd  invent  all  sorts  of  new  candies.  We'd  study 
the  public  taste,  without  even  seeing  the  public — which  is 
such  fun — and  make  goods  together  that  would  suit  them. 

We'd  soon  leave  our  apprenticeship,  and  then" 

Thus  Elias  to  himself.  This  to  Arabella ;  "  You've  a 
pleasant  place  here,  miss  ;  and  if  you  need  any  help,  I'd 
like  to  give  it  you,  for  I'm  off  for  the  night." 

Arabella  observed  Elias  cautiously,  then  answered:  "It 
would  be  nice  to  have  a  man  to  help  us,  for  some  of  our 
people  are  gone,  (I  wonder  what  booth  he  is  in?)  and  so,  if 
you  are  in  earnest,  come  in." 

Ellas  quickly  dodged  under  the  pink-and-blue  counter, 
and  stood  by  the  side  of  Arabella,  whom  he  at  once  asked  : 
"  What  is  your  name?" 

Arabella,  a  trifle  taken  by  surprise,  laughed  and  said  : 
"Well,  it's  all  for  sweet  charity's  sake,  so  I  suppose  it's  all 
right.     Arabella  Lascombe.     What's  yours?" 

Elias  had  not  understood  much  that  she  said;  but  as  he 
understood  enough  to  learn  all  that  he  wanted  to,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied — he  being  a  philosopher — and  told  her  his 
name. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  most  of  these  people  here,"  shenext 
said,  motioning  to  the  others  in  the  booth. 

"Yes,"  Elias  promptly  lied — for  that  which  sharpens  the 
wit  of  the  stupidest  fool  suggested  that  he  would  progress 
better  in  his  acquaintance  with  Arabella  if  he  appeared  to 
be  familiar  with  her  surroundings. 

Then  they  talked  and  worked  together,  and  Elias  had 
never  known  such  hours  in  his  life.  Arabella,  it  quickly  ap- 
peared, was  no  end  interested  in  candy-making,  and  Elias 
could  tell  her  all  about  it,  which  pleased  them  both  equally. 
The  best  of  us  love  to  talk  shop.  Conversation  sails  along 
so  evenly  when  one  is  permitted  to  reply  to  an  interested 
questioner  about  that  which  one  is  especially  posted  in.  It 
removes  the  distracting  necessity  of  a  constant  lookout  for 
snags  and  shoals.  And  Arabella  was  really  interested.  I 
would  make  her  romantically  engaging,  if  I  could,  but  the 
fact  is,  she  was  as  simple-minded  and  honest  as  Elias,  and 
who  can  tell  what  aspirations  in  the  candy-making  way  may 
have  possessed  her  soul  ? 

Arabella  told  Elias  of  some  of  her  own  attempts  at  candy- 
making,  and  flattered  his  pride  by  asking  his  advice  regard- 
ing future  ventures,  and  then  he  found  that  she  had  original 
notions  about  novel  shapes,  and  colors,  and  flavors  for  candy, 
that  made  him  open  his  eyes  wide  in  admiration.  She  may 
have  wondered  how  this  picturesque  participant  from  some 
unknown  booth  happened  to  know  so  much  about  such  an 
interesting  subject,  but  she  did  not  question  him,  and  they 
prattled  playfully  about  future  conquests,  and  discoveries, 
and  sensations  in  the  candy-making  way,  when  they  should 
work  together.  Thus  the  night ;  and  when  Elias  left  Ara- 
bella he  took  her  sweet  iimge  with  him  in  his  simple  heart, 
and  all  that  night,  in  dreams,  he  stood  by  her  side,  rolling 
and  cutting  candy  for  the  public,  whose  taste  it  was  such 
good  fun  to  study — with  her.     And  all  next  day,  over  his 


cause  it  made  him  happy  to  think  of  her,  he  did  not  strive 
to  drive  her  from  his  mind — he  being  a  philsosopher. 

Of  course,  he  contrived  to  get  ordered  to  deliver  some 
candy  at  the  booth  that  night,  and,  of  course,  he  talked,  and 
worked,  and  laughed,  and  fell  in  love  with  Arabella.  At  last, 
just  as  he  was  saying  good-bye,  the  lady  of  the  neglected 
smile  hurriedly  approached,  and  spake  : 

"  Are  you  not  the  young  man  from  Grump's  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am  ;  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  answered  Elias, 
with  shoppy  premptness. 

What  he  could  do  for  her  he  never  knew,  for  what  he  said 
made  Arabella  start,  redden,  and  turn  from  him  in  a  manner 
that  drove  even  the  over-taxed  smile  and  its  woman  out  of 
his  mind — as  an  earthquake  might  distract  the  mind  of  a 
man  in  a  dentist's  chair. 

Arabella  laughed  a  little  nervously,  as  she  covered  her 
fancy  dress  with  her  fur-lined  circular,  before  going  home 
that  night.  It  was  all  so  supremely  ridiculous.  She  had 
certainly  thought  Elias  a  participant,  which  was  an  excuse 
for  the  acquaintance  ;  but  it  was  not  an  excuse  for  the  ex- 
tent of  interest  she  felt  in  him.  It  was  ridiculous  and  an- 
noying, but  she  did  have  such  a  preference  for  the  candy 
trade.  Thinking  thus  (for  have  I  not  said  she  had  no  soul 
above  confectionary  inspiration  ?)  she  resolved  not  to  de- 
stroy the  play,  but  to  leave  that  unpleasant  task  to  Elias, 
who,  though  nothing  but  a  sharp  fellow,  certainly  had  re- 
lieved the  cause  of  charity  of  its  tediousness.  Elias  went 
home  that  night  with  his  mind  in  more  of  a  whirl  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  By  some  process  of  reasoning  he  could 
not  explain,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Arabella 
by  his  side,  over  the  work  bench,  was  something  to  be  con- 
fined strictly  to  dreams.  Of  course,  he  set  himself  learning 
about  the  Author's  Carnival,  and  proceeded  to  the  booth  the 
next  night  with  a  pretty  clear  understanding  why  it  would  be 
foolish  for  him  to  hope  for  Arabella's  genius  in  the  candy- 
way,  and  her  singularly  congenial  tastes  in  connection  with 
his  future  life. 

"  I  will  see  as  much  as  I  can  of  her,"  he  thought,  poor 
wretch,  "and  then  it  can  all  go  out  of  my  life." 

He  did  not  mean  to,  but  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival  he 
had  said  : 

"  The  hours  are  very  unhappy  when  I  am  away  from  you, 
Arabella." 

"  You  must  not  say  such  things  to  me,  Elias." 

"  I  know  I  must  not,  and  that  makes  all  time  unhappy." 

He  went  home  with  his  basket  on  his  arm  ;  made  just  so 
much  more  miserable  by  his  love  as  it  had  made  him  more 
happy  than  ever  before  in  his  life.  Went  home  with  a  life 
as  lonely,  purposeless,  and  mournful  as  the  ruins  of  Persepo- 
Hs,  with  only  its  low,  leaning  desert  sky  for  companionship 
Went  home  with  his  life  chilled  with  the  dull  sense  that 
Arabella  must  be  driven  from  his  heart  and  mind — he  being 
a  philosopher.  BOUTVILLE. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1SS2. 


ENGLISH    ACTORS    IN    NEW    YORK. 


What  Three  Members  of  the  London  Stage  are  Doing  at  the  Metroi 


work,  his  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  Arabella ;  and  be- 1  shot  the  teacher! 


A  strange  accident,  arising  out  of  a  previous  accident, 
happened  recently  in  the  Alps  of  Upper  Savoy.  The  road 
between  Giettaz  and  Flumet  skirts  a  deep  abyss,  known  in 
the  neighborhood  as  the  precipice  of  Bellavardaz.  Early  in 
the  present  year  a  man  named  Lansard,  while  walking  along 
the  road,  made  a  false  step,  fell  down  the  precipice,  and  was 
killed.  Thereupon,  in  accordance  with  local  custom 
wooden  cross  was  erected  on  the  wayside,  in  memory  of  the 
defunct  and  as  a  warning  to  passers-by.  On  October  4th  a 
gentleman  named  Bibollot,  a  native  of  Savoy,  but  a  resi- 
dent of  Turin,  was  returning  by  the  same  road  from  Flu- 
met  to  Giettaz,  accompanied  by  two  Jesuit  school-teachers 
from  Clusaz.  When  they  reached  the  cross,  all  stopped  to 
look  at  the  place  where  poor  Lansard  lost  his  life.  "  I  can 
not  understand  what  Lansard  was  doing  to  lose  his  footing 
here,"  said  Monsieur  Bibollot,  "and  still  less  how  he  should 
have  been  killed.  Why  did  he  not  see  this  point  of  rock 
which  juts  out  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ?  "  As  he  spoke  these 
words,  Monsieur  Bibollot  stepped  forward,  as  if  to  examine 
the  place  more  closely,  and,  before  his  companions  could 
raise  a  hand  to  help  him,  overbalanced  Himself,  and  fell 
headlong  down  the  precipice. 

The  judge  who  presided  at  the  recent  trial  for  murder  of 
Fenayrou,  his  wife,  and  brother,  the  phenomenal  French 
criminals,  studded  his  speeches  and  comments  with  orator- 
ical gems  of  "  purest  ray  serene,"  quite  worthy  of  Jack  Bunsby 
or  the  grave-digger  in  "  Hamlet."  "  As  a  rule,"  he  said  to  the 
wife,  "  a  woman  does  not  like  to  have  her  husband  know 
that  she  is  unfaithful  to  him."  "It  was  probably  to  prevent 
the  cries  of  your  victim  from  being  heard  that  you  gagged 
him."  "There  are,  as  everybody  knows,  two  kinds  of  tapers 
— those  which  are  commonly  used  and  the  other  kind." 
"The  fact  that  you  were  in  a  church  should  have  inspired 
you  with  better  ideas  than  those  of  murder."  "At  least,  if 
you  had  killed  him  single-handed  on  that  former  occasion, 
you  would  not  now  have  your  wife  and  brother  standing  here 
as  your  accomplices." 

M.  Elise'e  Reclus,  says  the  London  World,  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Universal  Geography,  has  inaugurated  free 
marriage,  and  united  his  two  daughters  "freely"  to  two  young 
men  of  their  choice.  This  adverb  "freely"  means  that  M. 
Reclus  has  dispensed  not  only  with  the  religious  ceremony 
of  marriage,  but  also  with  the  civil  marriage  in  presence  of 
the  Mayor.  He  simply  invited  his  friends  and  relatives  to 
a  banquet  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  over  which  he  presided,  and 
there,  and  then,  literally  "  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine," 
he  declared  the  union  of  his  two  girls  with  their  respective 
sweethearts.  Free  marriage  is  decidedly  simple,  expedi- 
tious, and  economical,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  no  fees,  either 
to  church  or  State.     In  short,  it  is  the  last  word  of  progress. 

A  mob  took  Andrew  Elliott  out  of  jail  at  Grand  Forks, 
Dakota,  and  adjusted  a  rope  round  his  neck  ;  but  he  argued 
convincingly  that  his  crime  did  not  merit  a  death  penalty, 
and  suggested  that  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  would  be  about 
the  right  punishment.  The  lynchers  took  his  view  of  the 
matter. 

"Here  is  an  excuse  from  father  for  absence  yesterday," 
said  a  school-boy  at  Paris,  Ky.,  handing  a  piece  of  paper  to 
Professor  Yerks,  "and  here  is  something  from  me  ;  "  and  he 


I  was  present  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Lotus  Club, 
recent  Saturday  night,  to  Charles  Wyndham,  the  En^ 
comedian,  and  Bronson  Howard,  the  American  playwru 
The  dinner  was  very  exclusive.  Only  one  reporter 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  lower  hall,  to  catch  such  portions  o: 
and  brilliancy  as  floated  down  stairs,  and  he  was  iroi 
T?ibu?ie.     The  dinner  hour  was  six  o'clock. 

The  crowd  surged  into  the  dining-room,  and  found 
proper  places  at  the  tables.     There  were  about  a  hum 
and  fifty  members  present.     Among  the  half-dozen  gu. 
were  Lester  Wallack,  John  T.  Raymond,  and  Oscar  w| 
Wallack  has  ceased  dyeing  his  hair,  and  now  appears  ii 
natural  condition,  with  a  mass  of  wavy  ringlets  as  whil 
snow.     He  looks  much  older,  but  is  still  a  very  hand: 
man.      Raymond   appeared   exactly  as  usual ;    and 
Wilde,  who  has  become  so  common  a  sight  of  late  th; 
no  longer  excites   interest,  looked  like    a   very  disagrei 
fanatic.     His  face  has  become  mottled  and  swollen, 
teeth  very  much  discolored.     I  have  seldom  seen  a  moi 
voltingface  than  Oscar  Wilde's  when  he  laughs. 

Bronson  Howard  sat  on  Mr.  Reid's  right  hand.     Hi 
stoutly  built  man,  bald,  with  a  gray   mustache  and  & 
chin.      He  wears   glasses  and   eats  hurriedly.      His 
"  Young  Mrs.  Winlhrop,"  is  very  successful  at  the  Ma< 
Square  Theatre.     Charles  Wyndham  sat  on  the  preside 
left  hand.     He  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  greatest  of 
lish  light  comedians,  as  well  as  the  wealthiest  actor  0! 
day.     The  most  of  Wyndham's  money  was  made  in  th, 
markable  translation  from    the   French,  "  Pink  Domi; 
The  play  was  presented  here  after  an  exhaustive  amom 
purification,  but  even  then  it  was  so  vulgarly  broad,  glai 
immoral,  and  palpably  suggestive  that  an  outcry  was  n 
against  it  that  spoiled  its  anticipated  run.     But  in  En^ 
it  went  like  wildfire.     When  Wyndham  produced  it  at: 
Criterion   Theatre   in   London,   he    expected  it   to   tal 
moderate  run  if  its  immoralities  did  not  condemn  it 
it  up  in  good  style.     For  the  first  two  weeks  the  crowd: 
rounded  the  theatre   for  blocks,   and   struggled   to  gi 
Wyndham  saw  his  chance  ;  he  organized  companies  and 
them  out  on  the  road,  until  he  had  half  a  dozen  represi 
tions  of  "  Pink  Dominos  "  going  at  once.     The  British 
lie  seemed  absolutely  inappeasable,  and  hungered  for  a  1 
on  what  it  fed  upon.     Wyndham  had  an  odd  way  of  tra 
ing  about  the  country,  and  dropping  in  on  his  ditierent  ci 
binations  at  all  times  and  places,  and  playing  the  princ 
role  himself  for  a  night  and  then  rushing  off  again, 
kept  the  standard  up  and  boomed  the  play.     At  the  em 
the  first  year  of  the  "  Pink   Dominos  "  craze   Mr.  Wyndl 
transferred  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
bank  account,  and  went  right  on  with  the  play.     His  str 
point  is  the  perfect  discipline  of  his  company.     In  the  I 
terion  comedy  company  every  actor  and  actress  is  a  sta 
one  sense.     The  people  who  play  small  servants'  parts 
in  many  instances  far  better  than  some  of  our  leading  play 
and  the  ensemble  of  the  company  is   ahead  of  that  of  ; 
stock  organization  in  this  country.     They  opened  Tues 
at  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and  scored  a  big  success. 
The  dinner  was  eaten  in  about  two  hours,  and  then 
speech-making  began.     Mr.  Reid  rose   slowly  in   his  s 
and  introduced  Bronson  Howard. 

Speeches  followed  from  every  one  of  any  prominence, 
eluding  a  gentleman  of  rotund  and  happy  personality,  wh 
name  was  A.  A.  Cohen,  who  came  from  San  Francisco,., 
who  made  a  bright  little  speech  in  honor  of  his  electioi 
membership  of  the  Lotus.  At  one  a.  M.  the  affair  broke 
with  every  man  talking,  joking,  and  laughing. 

Rather  hard  lines  on  Mrs.  Langtry,  to  have  the  Park  1 
atre  burn  down  on  the  very  night  of  her  debut.  It  wasso; 
what  harder  on  Mr.  Abbey,  however,  as  he  comes  out  so, 
thing  like  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  loser.  I 
Marcus  R.  Mayer,  who  is  somewhat  eminent  here  in  coi 
quence  of  the  vast  quantity  of  abuse  that  is  heaped  u 
him,  a  few  days  ago.  He  goes  to  San  Francisco  on 
25th  instant,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Langtry.  He  is 
Abbey's  right-hand  man,  and  would  deserve  a  good  wor 
it  were  not  for  the  immovable  rule  that  proclaims  thai 
must  be  abused  at  all  times.  We  are  done  up  brown 
Langtry.  She  is  everywhere,  and  takes  rank  as  the  n 
extensively  advertised  woman  in  the  world,  not  except 
Bernhardt.  She  shrinks  from  notoriety,  and  is  excessn 
discreet.  Most  of  her  time  is  spent  at  rehearsals.  She 
appear  next  Monday  at  Wallack's. 

The  exclusive  and  aristocratic  "split"  from  the  F.  C.  D 
is  overrun  with  applications  for  membership.  The 
occurred  last  winter  at  a  ball  of  the  F.  C.  D.  C,  in  D 
ico's  north  rooms,  when  a  party  of  very  objectionable 
got  in  through  loosely  distributed  invitations.  Mami 
papas  made  a  great  ado  about  it.  There  are  a  greal 
young  girls  in  the  F.  C.  D.  C,  and  "rosebuds  "  must " 
derly  kept.  Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  the  progenitor,  proj 
and  prime  mover  in  this  dancing-class,  was  berated 
lowing  objectionable  people  to  enter,  and  he  lost  his  t( 
for  once,  and  said  that  the  tone  of  the  b.ills  was  good  e: 
for  any  one  that  he  knew.  This  was  taken  as  a  morti 
sonal  insult  by  no  less  than  five  extremely  exclusive  & 
women,  who  at  once  organized  an  opposition  class, 
called  the  "Small  and  Early."  Here  it  will  be  safe  ft 
debutante  to  appear  without  seeing  any  one  who  is  not 
every  sense  proper.  The  genial  Mr.  McAllister  has  snee 
openly  at  the  Small  and  Early,  and  announced  that  th< 
C.  D.  C.'s  first  ball  of  the  season  on  December  4th 
squelch  the  bolters,  so  that  they  will  be  glad  to  return. 

Wrong,  Mr.  McAllister.  People  worship  the  exchis 
The  success  of  the  Small  and  Early  is  already  assured.  T 
other  mighty  social  factor — the  conglomeration  of  gentler 
known  as  "Patriarchs" — is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Th 
new  members  of  vast  wealth  and  irreproachable  social  sta 
ing  have  been  elected.  They  are  George  Peabody  \\| 
more,  Henry  S.  Fearing,  and  Robert  E.  Livingston. 
Patriarchs  propose  to  give  the  greatest  series  ot  balls  1 
year  that  the  city  has  ever  seen.  The  proper  thing 
would  be  a  "  split "  from  the  Patriarchs  to  be  called  the  " 
and  Tardy."  FLANBUfi 

New  York,  November  5,  1SS2. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


CRIMINAL    OR    CRANK P 


By  J.  T.  Goodman. 


II. 

"As  we  passed  from  the  glare  of  the  lamps  that  lighted 
the  front  of  the  theatre  into  the  comparative  gloom  beyond, 
I  raised  my  arm  and  carried  it  at  a  rest  breast  high.  A  man 
with  heavy  whiskers  pushed  athwart  me  ;  the  movement  of 
my  hand  was  not  at  all  noticeable  or  unnatural  in  such  a 
struggling  crowd,  and  he  fell  upon  the  pavement  like  a  clod, 
without  uttering  a  sound  or  making  a  gesture.  The  force  of 
the  throng  bore  me  some  distance  beyond  him  before  it  was 
discovered  that  some  one  had  fallen,  and  a  space  was  opened 
about  the  spot.  They  attempted  to  raise  him,  but  he  was 
lax  and  insensible.  Altera  little  confusion  he  was  borne  into 
a  drug-store  near  by,  and  medical  aid  was  speedily  sum- 
moned. 

•'  During  the  brief  interval  I  had  been  intent  upon  two 
things — to  discover  if  anybody  had  observed  my  proximity 
to  the  man  when  he  fell  or  had  seen  the  movement  of  my 
hand,  and  to  ascertain  if  any  odor  of  the  prussic  acid  was 
discernible.  No  one  had  recognized  me  or  noticed  the  mo- 
tion. Those  who  witnessed  the  result  stated  solely  that  the 
man  was  walking  along  with  the  crowd,  when  he  suddenly 
fell  without  any  apparent  cause.  Evidently  I  had  per- 
formed the  operation  so  skillfully  that  no  acid  had  been 
■  spilled,  as  there  was  not  the  faintest  smell  of  it  to  be  detected. 
So  far  all  was  well.  After  a  while  I  pressed  my  way  through 
the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  drug-store,  and  gained  ad- 
mittance. Two  doctors,  a  policeman,  the  clerks,  and  a  few 
other  persons,  were  present.  All  efforts  to  resuscitate  the 
man  had  been  abandoned  ;  he  was  dead  beyond  any  doubt, 
and  the  coroner  had  been  notified  to  take  charge  of  the  re- 
mains. I  asked  casually  what  was  the  trouble,  and  was  told 
that  a  man  had  dropped  dead  coming  out  of  the  theatre. 

"  I  stepped  to  the  spot  where  the  body  lay  a  little  apart, 
and  examined  it  carefully.  It  was  that  of  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  rather  large,  and  powerfully  developed  by 
active  pursuits  ;  featmes  regular,  expression  pleasing,  and 
general  appearance  that  of  a  sea-faring  man.  It  was  a  little 
singular  that  one  whose  vigorous  manhood  promised  a  ripe 
old  age  should  have  drawn  the  solitary  prize  in  my  lottery  of 
death.  I  turned  the  head  carelessly,  in  order  to  see  if  the 
operation  had  left  any  trace.  None  was  visible ;  and  if  there 
had  been  any,  it  would  have  been  concealed  by  the  blood 
which"  flowed  from  a  contusion  of  the  temple,  matting  the 
hair  and  whiskers  on  that  side.  One  of  the  physicians 
asked  if  I  had  any  particular  opinion  regarding  the  case.  1 
inquired  if  there  had  been  any  more  noticeable  symptoms 
when  he  was  first  called.  He  said  :  '  None  whatever  ;  the 
man  was  dead  ;  the  only  noticeable  feature  was  the  extreme 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.'  '  That  was  not  enough,' 
I  replied,  '  to  base  any  definite  opinion  upon  ;  it  might  re- 
sult, as  well  as  death  itself,  from  a  number  of  causes  not  dis- 
coverable by  ordinary  examination  ;  an  autopsy  is  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion.'  But  the  autopsy,  as 
you  will  have  surmised,  revealed  nothing. 

"The  man  was  identified  as  the  first-officer  of  a  British 
vessel  recently  arrived  in  port.  There  was  no  derangement 
of  the  vital  organs,  no  traces  of  poison,  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence ;  in  short,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  account  for 
the  tragedy.  The  baffled  coroner's  jury  rounded  off  its  ver- 
dict with  the  convenient  phrase  of,  '  Came  to  his  death  from 
causes  unknown;'  the  remains  were  buried,  and  there  appar- 
ently was  the  end  of  it.  My  experiment  had  been  success- 
fully performed.  I  had  committed  murder — a  premedi- 
tated, deliberate,  flagrant  murder.  The  deed  had  passed 
the  authorities  unchallenged,  unsuspected ;  and  now  the 
only  evidences  of  it  were  buried  in  the  earth  and  in  my  own 
breast.  No  human  power  could  ever  obtain  a  clue  to  it  un- 
less I  furnished  it  voluntarily — which  was  a  precluded  con- 
tingency. Surely,  here  was  a  murder  that  would  not  out.  I 
might  exult  over  the  proverb  as  it  had  exulted  over  me,  and 
bid  the  stultified  falsity,  with  its  cap  and  bells,  and  empty 
rattle,  begone  from  my  mind.  And  it  did  go,  so  far  as  the 
tiresome  reiteration  of  it  was  concerned,  but  not  by  my  voli- 
tion or  its  own  ;  it  was  crowded  out  by  an  intruder  so  incal- 
culably more  tormenting  than  itself  that  I  prayed  the  old 
torture  to  return,  if  it  could  banish  the  new.  Until  the  deed 
was  done  and  my  purpose  achieved,  I  had  been  too  intent 
upon  its  accomplishment  to  think  of  any  consequences  to 
myself,  other  than  those  I  had  forestalled  by  secrecy.  I  had 
regarded  it  simply  as  a  philosophical  experiment,  whose  only 
danger  was  to  be  overcome  by  skillful  manipulation.  No 
moral,  mental,  or  conscientious  view  of  it  ever  suggested  it' 
self  to  me.  My  random  selection  had  been  made  with  as 
much  indifference  as  impartiality.  I  had  thought  that  upon 
whomever  the  choice  might  fall  the  subject  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  more  moment  to  me  than  those  that  came  under 
my  knife  in  the  operating-room.  The  object  in  view  ap- 
peared of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of 
whole  hecatombs  of  lives.  How  much  of  this  was  peculiar 
to  mjself,  how  much  the  effect  of  professional  training, 
are  questions  that  can  be  submitted  to  no  sure  arbiter. 

"  The  old  English  law  excluded  butchers  from  the  jury- 
box  in  capital  cases,  because  their  calling  brutalized  them, 
and  rendered  them  careless  of  life.  There  would  have  been 
more  sense  in  excluding  the  medical  fraternity  on  that 
ground.  I  am  not  an  unfeeling  man  in  other  respects,  but 
until  this  fearful  lesson  I  placed  a  light  estimate  upon  human 
life,  in  common  with  the  whole  guild.  I  learned  too  late 
that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  preconceptions.  After  the  affair 
was  over,  and  properly  should  have  been  dismissed  from  my 
mind,  it  began  to  stalk  before  me  at  all  hours  and  in  all 
places,  like  a  vengeful  apparition,  presenting  itself  in  as- 
pects I  had  never  seen  before.  My  motive  dwindled  to  a 
pitiable  whim,  unworthy  the  serious  consideration  of  a  ra- 
tional being,  while  the  killing  expanded  itself  to  a  monstrous 
crime  which  no  inducement  could  justify.  I  experienced  an 
unprofessional  curiosity  concerning  the  murdered  man.  Who 
was  he  that  had  thus  unexpectedly  encountered  my  fatal 
spleen?  What  aims  and  usefulness  had  been  destroyed  by 
my  silly  prejudices?  What  ties  had  been  sundered,  what 
hearts  bereaved,  by  my  wanton  inhumanity  ?  Such  were  the 
thoughts  that  drove  the  monotonous  adage  from  my  mind, 
and  rilled  it  with  an  anguish  compared  with  which  the  lor- 
mer  torture  was  happiness. 


"The  first  reflection  of  this  character  was  aroused  when 
I  examined  the  body  in  the  drug-store,  and  saw  what  a 
splendid  physical  development  I  had  overthrown.  There 
after  the  interest  in  my  victim  became  intensified  day  by 
day.  I  collected  all  the  accounts  from  the  different  journals 
especting  his  death  ;  I  secured  a  transcript  of  the  testimony 
taken  at  the  inquest ;  I  visited  the  ship  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, learned  all  that  his  shipmates  knew  concerning  him, 
and  obtained  his  photograph  from  one  of  the  officers  ;  I 
sought  out  his  grave,  and  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  it ; 
and  time  after  time  I  found  myself  at  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der, rehearsing  its  incidents  in  my  imagination.  The  inter- 
est grew  until  the  dead  man  took  complete  possession  of 
me ;  the  thought  of  him  interfered  with  my  studies,  obstructed 
my  professional  labors,  intruded  upon  my  social  life,  and  en- 
tered into  my  dreams.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  So 
far  the  consciousness  of  him  had  been  only  subjective  ;  but 
at  length  he  appeared  to  me  as  a  visible  apparition,  and  has 
never  since  quitted  my  sight.  He  always  moves  or  stands 
just  in  front  of  me,  presenting  his  side-face  temptingly  for 
the  fatal  operation,  as  he  did  the  night  I  performed  it.  I 
know  the  spectre  is  unreal ;  but  that  knowledge  in  no  wise 
mitigates  the  remorse  and  horror  excited  by  it ;  my  mental 
suffering  could  not  be  greater  were  I  actually  chained  to  his 
corpse. 

This  is  what  has  wrought  the  change  in  me  that  has  at- 
tracted your  attention  ;  this  is  the  weight  th'at  has  become 
unendurable.  The  despised  adage  has  vindicated  itself ;  the 
murder  is  out.  In  asking  you  to  respect  my  confidence,  I 
have  no  selfish  wish  to  escape  punishment,  for  anything 
that  the  law  could  inflict  would  be  a  relief  compared  with 
what  I  already  suffer ;  but  the  crime  may  be  properly  expi- 
ated without  entailing  upon  innocent  parties,  and  upon  my 
profession,  the  pain  and  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  Any 
atonement  would  be  incomplete,  however,  unless,  when  the 
end  comes,  some  one  should  know  the  cause,  and  be  able  to 
bear  witness  to  this  additional  proof  that  no  moral  law  can 
be  transgressed  without  bringing  punishment  in  one  shape  or 
another.  That  consideration,  and  the  uncontrollable  impulse 
of  misery  to  unburden  itself,  have  induced  this  confession. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  patient  attention  ;  may  no  painful 
recollection  of  what  you  have  heard  prove  an  evil  requital  of 
your  kindness." 

"  I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  that  this  is  only  hallucina- 
tion, Waldegrave,"  I  said,  when  he  had  finished  speaking. 
"There  is  no  material  point  in  your  statement  but  is  so  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  your  character  and  disposition,  that  I 
can  more  readily  believe  the  whole  thing  to  be  delusion  than 
that  you  have  undergone  a  change  which  could  render  it  in 
the  least  degree  probable." 

"  No  change  was  necessary  to  make  it  actually  true,"  he 
replied.  "  You  fail  to  distinguish  between  what  you  believe 
me  to  be  and  what  I  am.  I  doubt  if  any  one  ever  had  an 
entirely  correct  conception  of  another.  From  certain  obser- 
vations and  experiences  we  idealize  characters  which  we 
confer  upon  different  persons,  and  esteem  or  dislike  them 
accordingly  ;  whereas  it  is  not  likely  that  in  a  single  instance 
the  real  character  of  the  individual  is  anything  like  the  one 
we  ascribe  to  him.  I  infer  from  your  remark  that  your  con- 
ception of  me  was  so  exalted  that  it  would  be  as  possible  for 
the  leopard  to  change  his  spots  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin  as 
for  me  to  commit  a  crime,  in  your  estimation.  It  was  simply 
a  misconception.  There  were  no  spots  or  skin  to  change. 
The  impeccability  you  imputed  to  me  existed  only  in  your 
imagination;  my  nature  really  is  full  of  turpitude.  You  have 
judged  me  solely  from  the  practices  by  which  I  have  tried 
assiduously  to  overcome  my  proneness  to  evil.  They  were 
borrowed  virtues  ;  the  native  disposition  all  the  while  was 
the  brutal  one  that  now  comes  forth  and  confesses  to  this 
ghastly  deed." 

"  Your  assertions  simply  confirm  me  in  my  theory  of  hallu 
cination;  they  are  as  illusory  as  your  other  statements. 
But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  the  argument  in  that  direction,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  it  to  any  determinate  issue. 
I  will  take  a  shorter  course,  and  declare  the  alleged  facts  im- 
probable and  absurd  in  themselves;  they  never  existed, 
except  in  your  fancy." 

"  In  that  phase  the  question  is  demonstrable;  it  no  longer 
depends  upon  my  assertion,"  he  answered,  taking  from  a 
wallet  a  number  of  newspaper  clippings  and  a  photograph, 
and  placing  them  before  me.  "Here  are  reports  of  the 
death  and  inquest;  this  is  the  likeness  of  the  murdered  man; 
the  killing  and  the  spectre  I  can  not  show  you,  but  they  are 
as  true  as  the  other  details." 

A  glance  at  the  excerpts  showed  that  the  obvious  circum- 
stances were  substantially  as  Waldegrave  had  related  them, 
while  the  picture  conformed  to  his  description  of  the  asserted 
victim. 

"I  did  not  mean  the  facts  had  never  occurred  in  this 
sense,"  1  said.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  fell  dead  and 
was  taken  into  the  drug-store,  and  that  this  is  his  likeness. 
I  meant  that  you  never  had  any  association  with  the  tragedy 
further  than  being  near  by,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  possibly  looking  at  the  remains  as  you  have  stated. 
The  rest  was  the  work  of  a  disordered  imagination,  which 
wrought  out  of  these  simple  incidents  a  mysterious  crime  in 
which  morbid  fancy  represented  you  to  be  the  guilty  agent." 
"You  admit  more  than  you  intend  to.  You  do  not  appear 
to  perceive  that  the  disordered  imagination,  which  you 
concede,  would  render  me  as  capable  of  committing  the 
crime  as  of  simply  conceiving  to  have  committed  it.  No, 
the  murder  can  not  be  reasoned  away  by  any  theory,  how- 
ever plausible.  If  it  could,  my  conscience  would  grasp  at 
the  conclusion  more  eagerly  than  does  your  friendship.  But 
the  crime  must  remain  a  grim,  unalterable  fact,  and  while  I 
live  there  is  no  escape  from  the  guilt  and  remorse  with  which 
I  have  blackened  my  souL" 

"  Waldegrave,"  I  said,  after  some  reflection,  "  this  is  too 
serious  a  subject  for  me  to  maintain  my  part  of  the  discus- 
sion in  the  unprepared  way  I  am  doing.  My  inability  to 
overcome  your  sophistries  only  confirms  you  in  your  error. 
You  have  not  shaken  my  belief  that  your  participation  in  the 
man's  death  is  pure  hallucination  ;  but  I  must  have  more 
tangible  arguments  to  oppose  to  your  assertions.  Allow  me 
a  day  for  thought  and  investigation.  I  will  proceed  with 
every  caution  you  could  desire.  Will  you  come  here  again 
to-morrow  evening,  or  shall  I  visit  you  ?" 

"If  your  doubt  of  my  statement  did  not  imply  a  higher 
respect  than  1  deserve,"  he  replied,  a  little  bitterly,  "  I  might 


feel  it  to  be  offensive — were  I  capable  of  a  minor  sensation 
in  my  overpowering  consciousness  of  guilt.  As  it  is,  1  feel 
nothing  but  an  abject  sense  of  having  sunk  so  low  that  even 
my  word  is  entitled  to  no  credence.  I  have  no  objection  to 
your  investigating  as  fully  as  you  like  ;  but  it  will  result  in 
nothing.  The  secrecy  I  observed  in  executing  the  deed  pre- 
cludes any  possibility  of  tracing  or  disproving  the  crime.  At 
the  end  of  jour  labors  you  will  find  yourself  exactly  where 
you  now  are,  with  nothing  but  my  word  to  prove  that  I  was 
n  any  way  connected  with  the  man's  death." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  I  said  ;  "only  promise  to  afford  me 
any  reasonable  assistance  I  may  ask.    Where  shall  we  met  t?" 

"I  can  not  say,  in  my  unsettled  state  of  mind.  Perhaps 
we  may  never  meet  again.  Let  chance  decide  that,  as  it  is 
likely  henceforth  to  decide  everything  else  for  me." 

"  Such  a  state  of  feeling  is  unworthy  a  man  of  your  intelli- 
gence, Waldegrave,"  I  said,  somewhat  sternly.  "You  know 
that  it  originates  in  disease.  This  whole  wretched  fallacy 
has  sprung  from  the  same  source.  You  require  treatment. 
Give  over  your  labors  for  a  while,  and  put  yourself  under  the 
care  of  some  trusted  physician." 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  discussing  the  matter  further,"  he 
replied;  "we  should  never  agree.  To  uproot  a  favorable 
impression  of  one's  self  is  an  unpleasant  task  at  best ;  but  lit- 
tle inducement  is  required  to  forego  it.  I  am  weak  enough 
almost  to  hope  I  may  continue  to  live  in  your  memory  a 
better  man  than  I  am.     Good-bye  1" 

I  extended  my  hand  again,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and 
was  gone  before  I  could  make  any  insistance  or  qualify  the 
harshness  of  my  last  remarks  by  more  sympathetic  words. 

Reviewing  the  subject  in  my  mind,  I  could  arrive  at  no 
fixed  conclusion,  and  lelt  myself  driltingaway  from  the  ten- 
tative one  to  which  I  had  held.  When  I  considered  the 
purity  of  Waldegrave's  nature,  and  the  humane  purposes  by 
which  he  had  always  been  actuated,  together  with  the  im- 
probable character  of  the  alleged  crime,  his  statement  ap- 
peared preposterous  to  the  last  degree,  and  accountable  only 
on  the  theory  of  hallucination  ;  but  against  such  a  conclusion 
stood  the  statement  itself— calm,  rational,  circumstantial — 
the  corroborative  facts  of  the  death  as  reported  in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  and  the  remarkable  change  that  had  come  over 
him.  My  argument  tha"t  the  murder  was  a  fiction  which  his 
disordered  imagination  had  wrought  out  of  a  simple,  sudden 
death,  had  been  fairly  met  by  his  suggestion  that  such  a  dis- 
ordered imagination  would  be  as  capable  of  committing  the 
deed  as  of  conceiving  to  have  done  so.  Indeed,  he  had 
overborne  me  at  every  point  of  the  discussion.  If  there  was 
any  mental  infirmity  in  his  case,  it  had  not  revealed  itself 
during  our  interview.  Nothing  could  be  more  coherent  than 
his  narrative,  or  more  forcible  than  his  reasoning.  These 
considerations  unsettled  my  original  conviction  of  hallucina- 
tion, and  left  me  in  a  state  of  doubt  that  was  the  more  tan- 
talizing as  I  saw  no  means  of  dissipating  it.  The  quickness 
with  which  he  discerned  the  futility  of  any  effort  in  that  di- 
rection was  an  additional  proof  of  the  readiness  and  clear- 
ness of  his  intellect,  which  helped  to  dispel  the  theory  ol  a 
diseased  mind.  Whether  he  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  man's  death,  or  whether  he  had  murdered  him  in  the 
manner  asserted,  were  questions  equally  indeterminable  ; 
the  absence  of  all  association  in  one  case,  and  the  profound 
secrecy  observed  in  the  other,  would  alike  baffle  investiga- 
tion. 

The  result  of  a  night's  reflection  was  the  conclusion  that 
my  surest  course  of  procedure  lay  with  Waldegrave  himself. 
I  would  ask  him  to  show  me  the  instrument,  the  acid,  the 
way  in  which  he  had  handled  them,  the  route  he  took  upon 
the  streets,  the  points  at  which  he  stopped — in  short,  every 
minute  circumstance  that  could  have  attended  the  commis- 
sion of  the  deed.  If  he  was  at  a  loss  upon  any  of  these 
points,  I  should  feel  satisfied  that  the  crime  had  existed  only 
in  his  imagination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  ready  and 
positive  respecting  every  particular,  I  saw  no  alternative  to 
accepting  his  statement  as  true. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  went  to  his  residence  early  in 
the  day.  As  I  mounted  the  steps  I  was  startled  at  seeing 
crape  on  the  door.  My  errand  was  useless  ;  Waldegrave 
had  been  found  dead  in  his  study  that  morning.  The  autopsy 
revealed  no  cause  for  his  death.  I  took  occasion  when  no 
one  was  present  to  examine  the  remains.  There  was  a  slight 
puncture  in  the  skin  concealed  by  the  left  whisker,  which, 
with  the  subsequent  discovery  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  on 
a  table  close  to  where  the  body  was  found,  left  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Did  the  act  confirm  his  guilt,  or  was  it  only  the  culmi- 
nating proof  of  his  madness  ?  The  question  was  debatable  as 
the  other  points  that  had  been  raised  by  his  purported  con- 
fession ;  the  deed  could  be  urged  with  equal  force  in  support 
of  either  conclusion.  I  finally  allowed  it  to  weigh  in  lavor 
of  my  original  conviction.  Patient  and  thniough  investiga- 
tion threw  no  additional  light  upon  the  subject;  it  was  im- 
possible to  advance  a  step  beyond  the  point  at  which  our 
discussion  had  ended.  In  consequence,  I  naturally  clung  to 
my  first  prepossession,  and  I  still  believe  that  Godfrey 
Waldegrave  died  a  victim  to  pure  hallucination. 


R.  L.  Stevenson  tells  a  pretty  story  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  romance.  A  friend  of  his,  a  Welsh  blacksmith,  was  twen- 
ty-five years  old  and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  when  he 
heard  a  chapter  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  read  aloud  in  a  faim- 
kitchen.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had  sat  content,  huddled  in 
his  ignorance  ;  but  he  left  that  farm  another  man.  Theie 
were  day-dreams,  it  appeared,  divine  day-dreams,  written, 
and  printed,  and  bound,  and  to  be  bought  lor  money  and  en- 
joyed at  pleasure.  Down  he  sat  that  day,  painfully  learned 
to  read  Welsh,  and  returned  to  borrow  the  book.  It  had 
been  lost,  nor  could  he  find  another  copy  but  one  that  was  in 
English.  Down  he  sat  once  more,  learned  English,  and  at 
length,  and  with  entire  delight,  read  "Robinson." 

Berlioz,  the  composer,  when  he  was  in  love,  said  to  the 
adored  one  :  "Ariel.  I  adore  you,  I  bless  you— in  a  word,  I 
love  you  more  than  the  weak  French  tongue  can  say.  Give 
me  an  orchestra  of  one  hundred  performers,  and  a  chorus  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  voices,  and  I  will  tell  you." 


"Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,"  says  a  cynical 
philosopher,  "  love  is  an  event  ;  between  thirty  and  furiy,  it 
is  an  accident ;  after  forty,  it  is  an  incident." 
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This  great  political  revolution  that  has  swept  the  continent 
is  a  successful  uprising  against  the  corrupt  methods  of  the 
Republican  party.  There  has  been  no  such  political  revul- 
sion in  the  United  States  since  the  Harrison  campaign.  It 
is  anomalous  in  all  respects.  It  is  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  popular  government  in  any  country  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  possessed  none  of  the  elements  of  party  enthu- 
siasm that  characterized  the  great  Whig  uprising  of  1840,  but 
is  the  result  of  the  calm,  deliberate  reflection  of  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  men  of  the  nation.  It  is  evidence,  if  evi- 
dence were  wanting,  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of 
moral  ideas,  the  party  of  patriotism,  and  the  party  that  has 
the  moral  courage  to  correct  abuses  within  its  ranks.  No 
political  organization  ever  existed  that  had  so  loyal  a  follow- 
ing, no  party  whose  history  indicated  so  high  a  purpose,  and 
whose  achievements  were  so  splendid  in  results.  It  had 
successfully  accomplished  a  civil  war  upon  which  depended 
the  integrity  of  the  national  Union  and  the  preservation  of 
the  national  life.  It  had  rescued  a  race  from  bondage,  and 
emancipated  four  millions  of  slaves.  It  made  them  citizens 
of  the  Republic,  and  clothed  them  with  equal  civil  rights 
under  the  law.  It  reconstructed  rebellious  States  and  re- 
stored to  them  sovereign  authority.  It  preserved  the  national 
credit,  and,  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  month, 
was  paying  the  national  debt.  The  country  was  honored 
abroad  and  prosperous  at  home.  Peace  and  plenty  every- 
where prevailed.  All  industries  thrived.  The  ambition  of 
party-leaders  had  over-leaped  itself.  The  methods  of  Re- 
publican party  rule  had  become  corrupt.  Aspiring  senators 
had  become  intriguing  politicians.  The  long  use  of  power 
had  begotten  abuses,  and  there  was  formed  a  political  con- 
spiracy that  had  for  its  end  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
its  offices,  its  honors,  and  its  revenues  to  an  organized  class 
of  officials.  The  first  exhibition  of  this  insolent  and  danger 
ous  conspiracy  was  made  at  the  National  Convention  at 
Chicago,  where  the  triumvirate  uf  senators  marshaled  their 
hosts  to  control  the  party.  There  assembled  at  Chicago 
Don  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  with  his  men-at-arms,  Conk 
ling  in  the  pride  of  a  strong  following.  John  A.  Logan  with 
his  cohorts,  with  General  Grant  in  hiding  in  Galena  ready  to 
be  summoned  as  conquering  hero,  when  in  violation  of  party 
rules  and  national  traditions  he  should  have  been  nominated 
to  a  third  Presidential  term.  This  conspiracy  was  in  defi 
ance  of  public  sentiment,  and  was  to  have  succeeded  by  the 
votes  of  delegates  from  those  Southern  States  that  had  no 
possible  vote  in  the  Electoral  College.  The  defeat  of  this 
plot  was  the  first  staggering  blow  at  the  national  bosses.  It 
«as  the  first  disarrangement  of  the  party  machine.  Then 
'■:    \(.  election  of  Garfield,  though  all  the  Stalwart  chief- 


tains sulked  in  their  tents,  the  organization  of  a  cabinet  with 
Blaine,  the  appointment  of  other  than  Stalwarts  to  a  proper 
share  of  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  country,  the  inaugu- 
ration for  the  first  time  of  a  foreign  policy  that  should  main- 
tain honor  upon  the  American  continent,  the  death  of  Gar- 
field, the  succession  of  Arthur,  the  reinstatement  of  Stalwarts 
to  high  places,  the  removal  of  Blaine  and  all  of  Garfield's 
friends  from  office,  the  repudiation  of  the  American  policy, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  the  complete  organization  of  a 
national  machine  that  had  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  its  boss.  After  that  followed  practical  politics,  and  the 
President,  working  with  objectionable  machine  methods, 
goes  to  New  York  to  secure  the  defeat  of  Cornell  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  nomination  of  a  cabinet  officer  by  means  that 
were  as  disgraceful  as  the  terms  "  fraud"  and  "  forgery  "  can 
express.  In  Pennsylvania  the  better  Republicans  revolted 
against  the  Cameron  rule.  All  over  the  nation,  from  this  side 
of  Maine — which  was  rescued  by  Blaine  and  which  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact — to  the  Pacific,  came  such  an  uprising  and  revo- 
lution against  Republican  leaders  and  the  machine,  as  has 
never  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  declaration  of  intelligent,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  Re- 
publicans that  the  party  is  not  above  the  country,  nor  corrupt 
leaders  above  the  party.  It  expresses  the  unmistakable  de- 
termination of  the  honest  rank  and  file  to  destroy  party 
bosses,  great  and  small,  to  annihilate  the  machine,  and  to 
reform  the  methods  that  were  used  to  control  the  masses. 
It  means  purification  of  the  party  from  within.  It  means 
that  Conkling,  Cameron,  Logan,  the  Hoars  of  Massachu- 
setts, Tilley  of  St.  Louis,  Estee  of  California,  the  ring-thieves, 
the  postal  thieves,  Robeson  and  the  navy  thieves,  the  land- 
rats  and  thg  water-rats,  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to  prey 
upon  the  country  in  the  name  of  Republicans,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Republican  party.  To  speak  of  this  uprising 
as  a  "Democratic  victory"  is  a  misuse  of  terms.  It  is  a 
Republican  victory,  second  in  importance  to  none  that  it  has 
achieved,  because  it  is  a  victory  over  itself.  It  is  a  convinc- 
ing demonstration  that  the  party  has  the  moral  courage  to 
discipline  its  own  criminals,  and  punish  by  banishment  and 
exile  from  influence  or  leadership  its  own  corrupt  members. 
The  vote  in  New  York  and  in  California  can,  we  think,  be 
accounted  for  on  no  other  hypothesis  than  the  one  we  have 
suggested.  The  party  leaders  had  become  corrupt.  The 
bosses  had  obtained  control.  The  machine  and  its  methods 
were  relied  upon  to  work  out  infamous  results  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  an  honest  majority.  A  well-meaning  and  un- 
organized majority  had  become  helpless,  as  against  the  prac- 
ticed chicanery  of  a  vicious  and  organized  minority,  and  the 
only  real,  thorough,  and  practical  remedy  that  could  be  found 
was  to  permit  the  Democracy  to  attain  power.  This  was 
achieved  in  different  ways.  A  great  many  Republicans  ab- 
stained from  voting — about  forty-five  per  cent,  in  New  York, 
and  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  California.  Many  thou- 
sands voted  directly  for  Cleveland  and  Stoneman.  Some 
voted  for  prohibition,  but  all  for  reform.  Some  of  those,  who 
through  force  of  habit  and  party  discipline  voted  the  ticket, 
did  so  as  an  act  of  desperation,  and  perhaps  because  they 
had  no  confidence  that  any  good  could  come  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic Nazareth  ;  and  even  these  men,  or  such  of  them  as 
had  no  personal  and  selfish  motives,  are  rejoiced  at  the  result. 


enthusiastic  over  an  unknown  nobody;  nor,  in  our  judgment, 
will  the  party  again  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  prominent 
statesman,  like  Blaine,  because  he  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
ambitious  managers,  who  are  themselves  unable  to  attain  a 
nomination. 


The  Democracy  of  San  Francisco  have  wisely  determined 
not  to  celebrate  their  victory  by  a  procession  with  bonfires 
and  illumination,  and  to  refrain  from  any  exultant  demon- 
stration. The  wisdom  of  this  abstinence  from  any  display 
rests  in  the  fact  that  the  Democracy  has  obtained  no  victory. 
Like  a  walk-over  at  a  horse-race,  when  all  the  entries  save 
one  are  scratched,  the  walking  winner  takes  the  purse.  The 
Democracy  has  had  no  contest,  either  in  State  or  city.  The 
Republican  party  did  not  give  battle.  Seme  of  the  Repub- 
lican camp-followers  threw  out  a  line  of  skirmishers,  threw 
up  dirt  entrenchments,  mounted  them  with  Quaker  guns, 
and  set  up  the  very  devil  of  a  yell  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proached ;  but  the  guns  were  not  shotted,  and  there  was  no 
army  behind  the  entrenchments.  It  is  very  kind  and  very 
considerate  of  Judge  Pat  McGuire  not  to  "  exult  over  a  van- 
quished foe,"  and  if  this  newly  elected  member  of  the  judi- 
ciary, this  most  unfortunate  judicial  accident,  would  let  pon- 
tics alone  and  study  law,  he  might  make  a  less  stupendous 
ass  of  himself  on  the  bench  than  he  is  certain  to  do  if  he 
remains  a  ward  politician.  This  same  remark  applies  to 
Judge-elect  Clough,  who  has  before  him  the  task  of  con- 
vincing even  Democrats  that  he  is  not  an  unlearned  and 
altogether  unfortunate  incident-of  this  party  accident.  We 
make  no  apology  for  this  exhibition  of  contempt  toward 
these  two  small,  noisy  politicians.  Our  contempt  is  un- 
bounded for  the  man  who,  holding  a  judicial  position,  has 
not  the  sense  and  dignity  to  withdraw  from  small  politics  and 
party  manipulation.  For  Judge-elect  Coffey  we  have  great 
respect.  He  has  the  requisite  learning  to  adorn  his  position. 
He  has  integrity  and  dignity.  The  writer  voted  for  him, 
and  we  are  certain  we  shall  not  hear  of  him  in  ward  politics. 
We  shall  utter  no  criticism  against  Judge-elect  Toohy,  if  he 
will  confine  himself  to  the  performance  of  his  judicial  func- 
tions. Any  person  elected  by  the  Democracy  is  entitled, 
now  that  he  is  elected,  to  a  fair  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
by  his  conduct  his  fitness  for  position.  It  is  not  generous  to 
prejudge  him,  or  in  advance  to  criticise  him.  The  Democ- 
racy in  San  Francisco,  in  California,  and  throughout  the 
nation,  is  now  in  position  to  win  a  great  and  permanent  vic- 
tory. If  it  can  use  power  without  abusing  it ;  if  it  can  ad- 
minister governmemt  with  honesty  and  economy ;  if  it  can 
demonstrate  that  it  possesses  the  purpose  to  conduct  the 
national,  State,  and  municipal  offices  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  ;  can  preserve  order,  protect  property,  and  guard 
personal  rights  better  than  the  Republican  party  did — then 
it  will  be  entitled  to  maintain  its  present  ascendancy.  In 
order  to  do  this,  let  it  remember  that  its  present  position  is 
not  owing  to  its  own  strength  of  numbers,  or  its  own  virtues, 
but  to  the  fact  that  such  Republicans  as  those  who  edit  the 
Argonaut  had  the  courage  to  chastise  the  corruptions  and 
insolence  of  Republican  bosses  by  destroying  the  party  ma- 
chine. 


And  now,  is  not  the  logical  outcome  of  all  this  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  G.  Blaine  as  the  next  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  ?  He  has,  it  is  true,  declared  that  he  is 
no  longer  ambitious.  We  can  well  understand  his  feelings 
in  view  of  his  past  history,  for  he  is  the  most  distinguished 
victim  of  this  conspiracy.  He  was  the  first  martyr  to  the 
national  machine,  after  it  had  attained  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing run  by  a  Presidential  boss.  Six  years  ago  he  would  have 
been  nominated  if  Boss  Conkling  had  not  intrigued  against 
him.  Two  years  ago  he  would  have  been  nominated,  if 
bosses  Conkling,  Cameron,  and  Logan  had  not  combined 
for  his  defeat.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Cabinet  by  Boss 
Arthur.  These  political  persecutions  have  emphasized  his 
popularity.  His  distinguished  ability  is  not  questioned. 
His  distinguished  party  and  national  service  is  confessed. 
His  foreign  policy  has  been  vindicated.  His  patriotism  and 
integrity  are  challenged  by  no  loyal  or  honest  man.  He  is 
beloved  and  honored  by  the  masses  of  the  Republican  party 
above  any  man  in  it,  and,  in  our  judgment,  he  is  the  only 
Republican  statesman  who  can  unite  and  enthuse  the  party 
as  its  Presidential  candidate  in  1SS4  sufficiently  to  make  an 
election  possible.  Arthur,  Grant,  Conkling,  Logan,  and 
Cameron  are  no  longer  available.  A  military  man  we  will 
not  have.  Sherman  is  vain  and  shallow,  and  is  not  a  Re- 
publican. If  E.  B.  Washburne^  of  Illinois,  could  overcome 
the  influence  of  Logan  and  beat  the  local  machine,  he  would 
be  available  ;  would  be  strong  with  the  Germans,  by  reason 
of  his  splendid  service  as  minister  to  France  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  is  perhaps 
available.  He  would  not  be  popular  upon  this  coast,  by  rea- 
son of  his  votes  upon  the  Chinese  question,  bit  is  otherwise 
a  fairly  representative  Republican.  Cornell,  of  New  York, 
is  within  the  category  of  possible  candidates,  if  the  feud  in 
that  State  can  be  adjusted.  Beyond  this  list  there  are  dark 
horses.     But  the  party  is  not  in  position  to  again  become 


There  are  Republicans  in  this  city  by  thousands,  in  the 
State  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  the  nation  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  who  are  in  no  haste  for  a  political  reaction  if 
the  Democracy  will  behave  itself,  and  who  will  gladly  see 
that  party  retain  power,  if,  by  its  acts,  it  shall  demonstrate 
its  worthiness.  There  is  a  great,  intelligent,  tax-paying,  and 
independent  middle  class  which  cares  but  little  for  politics  and 
nothing  for  party.  It  is  indifferent  as  to  which  party  is  in 
power,  if  it  does  not  abuse  its  power.  "  Its  members  would 
be  gladly  left  to  pursue  private  vocations  undisturbed,  if 
they  could  do  so  in  safety.  But  they  are  keenly  and  intel- 
ligently sensitive  to  the  conduct  of  politicians  and  parties, 
and  are  ever  ready  to  join  the  minority  in  punishing  the 
crimes  of  the  majority.  If  the  Democratic  party  had  the 
courage  to  correct  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws, 
reduce  the  extravagant  expenditures  of  the  nation,  forget  the 
war,  and  not  attempt  to  pay  the  Confederate  debt ;  if  it  would 
modify  the  revenue  laws  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  firmly 
resist  Chinese  immigration,  keep  free  from  political  bosses 
and  party  machines,  then  it  might  enjoy  an  immortality  of 
power,  and  this  recent  political  .revolution  would  become  a 
great  party  victory. 

The  recent  Democratization  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  nation  has  stamped  the  final  seal  of 
approval  upon  the  recent  anti-Chinese  "immigration  move- 
ment. There  was  a  possible  danger  that  a  Republican  Con- 
gress would  have  attempted  some  modification  of  this  law. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  New  England,  in  New  York, 
and  probably  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  this  law,  which  excluded  one  class  of  foreigners 
and  admitted  another,  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
sentiment  of  republican  institutions.  Had  the  Republican 
party  been  as  strong  as  it  was  in  war  times,  or  should  it  have 
again  attained  the  strong  position1  it  once  held  in  the  nation, 
there  was  a  probability  that  it  would  have  encouraged  an 
effort  to  repeal  the  anti-Chinese  bill.  The  danger  has  now 
passed.    The  Democratic  party  is  composed  of  a  majority 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


of  alien  voters  and  voters  of  alien  parentage,  with  whom  the 
I    sentiment  of  opposition  to  the  Chinese  is  almost  a  universal 
one.     The  Irish  element,  almost  to  a  man,  is  fixed  in  its  hos- 
|   tility  in  this  direction,  and  is  nearly  unanimous  that  the  pres- 
ent law  shall  be  neither  repealed  nor  modified.     This  is  in 
accordance  with  our  own  opinions,  and  is  a  result  which  we 
I   would  not  desire  to  change.     Our  reasons  for  limiting  the 
1  invasion  of  Chinese  laborers  have  been  so  often  repeated  that 
it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time   to  reproduce  the  argument. 
:  To  limit  the  immigration  of  Chinese  is,  we  hope,  but  the 
|  entering  wedge  of  a  kind  of  civilization  that  shall  be  ex- 
i  tended  to  Europeans.     We  have  established  the  precedent 
|  that  we  may  prevent  undesirable  classes  from  coming  to  the 
]  United  States.     This  is  a  great  and  pregnant  fact.     It  blazes 
:  out  the  path  for  further  progress  in  the  same  direction,  and 
J  we  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  American 
j   Congress  will  have  the  courage  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be 
j  desirable  to  change  and  modify  our  immigration  laws  that 
I  we  may  limit  the  influx  of  criminals,  paupers,  and  undesira- 
l{  ble  classes  from  all  other  lands  ;  also,  whether  it  will  not 
jj  be  well  to  so  change  the  form  of  our  laws  of  naturalization 
f,  that  we  shall  withhold  from  all  foreign-born  persons  the  priv- 
I  ilege   of  the   election    franchise.      We   are   quite  confident 
I  that  laws  of  this  character  will  meet  the  approval  of  a  very 
I   large  part  of  the  more  intelligent,  wealthy,  and  better  class 
['  of  our  adopted  citizens.     Those  respectable  men  of  foreign 
r  birth  who  have  domiciled   themselves  among  us,  acquired 
Ir  property,  raised  families,  and  thoroughly  and   permanently 
t  identified  themselves  with  us,  have  the  same  interest  in  these 
r  questions  as  those  who  may  trace  a  longer  ancestral  Ameri- 
I  can  lineage.     Their  interests  are  in  common  with  us,  and 
while  the  character  of  laws  we  suggest  would  not  interfere 
with  them  or  their  acquired  rights,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
more  intelligent  of  them  would  be  found  willing  to  cooperate 
with  Americans  in  forming  an  American  party,  which  shall 
correct  the  abuses  we  are  now  laboring  under,  and  prevent 
the  disastrous  results  that  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  unre- 
stricted immigration  and  our  present  loose  system  of  natur- 
alization.    Legislation  of  this  character  can  only  be  initiated 
by  a  minority  party  and  by  an  American  party.     The  Dem- 
ocracy   embraces  so  many  foreigners   and   the  Republican 
party  so  few  that  we  are  justified  in  calling  the   Republican 
the  American  party.     There  is  a  poetic  justice  in  invoking 
against  the  Pope's  political   Irish  a  doctrine  that   they  have 
themselves  insisted  upon  in  reference  to  the  Chinese.     The 
political  millennium  will  have  begun  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  courage  to  declare  that  the 
immigration  of  European   ignorance,    bigotry,    crime,    and 
mendicancy  is  no  longer  possible,  and  when  an  American 
Congress  shall   dare  to  say  that  no  one,  not  born  upon  the 
American  soil  or  under  the  American  flag,  shall  be  entrusted 
with  the  privilege  of  making,  interpreting,  or  executing  our 
laws. 


There  is  all  over  this  broad  land  an  exultant  and  confident 
feeling  as  to  the  future  of  Republican  institutions.  The  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  persons  of  all  parties  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  conscience,  and 
that,  when  it  is  stirred  to  think  and  act,  it  thinks  intelligently 
and  honestly,  and  acts  wisely  and  well.  This  election  has 
demonstrated  that  the  people  of  the  whole  country  can  be 
stirred  by  a  common  sentiment,  and  can  act  as  a  unit  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  national  reform.  The  rapid  inter- 
change of  opinions,  through  the  press  and  by  the  telegraphic 
system,  makes  it  possible  for  ail  the  people  to  strike  at  once, 
and  thus  the  blow  is  felt  simultaneously  in  every  part.  The 
party  wrong  that  is  perpetrated  in  Maine,  Louisiana,  or  Cal- 
ifornia, touches  the  public  nerve,  and  stirs  the  public  pulse 
all  through  the  nation.  The  Democracy  think  this  is  for 
them  a  party  success.  They  are  mistaken.  It  is  the  death- 
blow to  all  parties  and  party  organizations  that  think  to  live  by 
party  discipline  and  to  thrive  by  plunder.  To  be  able  to 
destroy  Republican  party  machines,  to  annihilate  Republican 
party  bosses,  to  sweep  out  of  existence  Republican  party 
rings,  to  punish  Republican  party  thieves,  and  correct  Re- 
publican party  abuses,  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
that  will  sweep  all  political  machines,  bosses,  rings,  thieves, 
and  abuses  out  of  existence.  It  emancipates  every  honest 
man  from  party  thraldom.  It  breaks  down  and  destroys 
party  government,  and  introduces  into  national  and  State 
politics  intelligent  deliberation,  to  be  followed  by  independ- 
ent patriotic  action.  The  Democracy  should  be  the  last  to 
laugh  at  the  prospect  of  intelligence  and  independence  in  the 
politics  of  the  country. 

The  evidence  continues  to  accumulate  that  the  Democracy 
has  carried  the  country  "from  Siskiyou  to  San  Bernardino, 
from  the  Sierra  to  the  sea" — in  fact,  both  seas;  bounded 
*  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
"on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
"  Pacific  Ocean,"  with  Central  and  South  America  to  hear 
from.  Estee,  McQuiddy,  and  McDonald  are  neck  and  neck. 
They  are  on  the  home-stretch,  and  will  be  in  some  time  next 
week.  Stoneman  has  been  weighed  and  sent  to  the  stable. 
Estee  would  have  made  a  brilliant  run,  if  he  had  not  been 
handicapped  and  over-weighted.  If  he  had  been  allowed 
his  own  head,  he  would  have  bolted  the  track,  jumped  the 


fence,  and  legged  it  across-lots  for  Napa.  But  with  Higgins 
on  his  back,  and  Chute  hanging  to  the  tail,  Peter  Cornwall 
at  one  stirrup,  and  Colonel  Gannon  at  the  other,  loaded 
down  with  beer  and  whisky,  and  suffering  from  the  gravel, 
he  did  very  well — very  well,  indeed,  when  we  consider  his 
pedigree  and  his  training  for  the  race.  Of  course,  we  are 
delighted  at  the  result.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  feeling  too 
good.  We  are  experiencing  the  sensations  of  one  of  Moody's 
converts.  The  newly-snatched  was  asked  to  pray,  and  did 
so  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the 
'  many  benefits  we  have  received  at  Thy  hands.  Weary  not 
(in  well  doing,  O  Lord,  but  from  Thine  abundance  continue 
"  to  shed  Thy  blessings  upon  us.  Thou  art  rich,  0  Lord, 
and  we  are  poor.  We  are  rich  enough  in  spiritual  graces, 
"  but  we  lack  the  material  things  of  this  world.  Send  us,  O 
"  Lord,  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  a  barrel  of 
"  sugar,  a  barrel  of  salt,  an-d  a  b-a-r-r-e-1  of  pepper — oh, 
"  h — 1 1  that's  too  much  pepper.  Amen."  There  are  too 
many  of  the  Pope's  Irish  to  afford  us  real,  unqualified  satis- 
faction. We  wanted  a  shower — a  good  drenching,  pouring 
Democratic  wet-down  ;  but  we  did  not  want  a  tidal  wave 
or  a  deluge.  We  are  cold  water  in  our  politics  ;  we  are  for 
McDonald  ;  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  drowned.  We  are 
like  the  Irish  member  of  the  Father  Mathew  Society  found 
drunk,  who  was  interrogated  by  his  priest,  as  follows  :  "  Pat, 
"  I  thought  you  a  teetotaler."  "And  so  I  am,  your  river- 
"  ence  ;  but  I  am  not  a  bigoted  one."  Of  the  successful  can- 
didates in  San  Francisco,  out  of  some  ninety,  forty-six  are 
Roman  Catholics.  To  a  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced 
American  this  looks  like  carrying  religion  into  politics. 
However,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  severe  upon  the  Catholic 
clergy  for  carrying  their  religion  into  their  politics,  so  long  as 
the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church  North  carry  their 
politics  into  their  religion.  We  believe  now  in  the  sudden 
conversion  of  Saint  Paul.  We  believe  that  Balaam's  ass 
saw  a  vision  in  its  path  and  spoke.  We  believe  that  Jonah 
was  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  went 
out  to  grass.  We  are  no  longer  incredulous  of  the  miracles 
of  the  olden  time,  since  the  great  body  of  the  Methodist 
clergy  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  election  did,  from  their 
pulpits,  preach  and  pray  that  the  male  members  of  their 
congregations  would  vote  for  the  president  of  the  Viticult- 
ural  Society  for  Governor,  in  order  to  secure  the  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law.  The  following  incident  is 
told  of  an  Irishman  who  was  preparing  his  ballot  to  vote. 
He  was  overheard  to  say,  as  he  scratched  his  head,  that  "be- 
dad,  there's  too  many  Americans,  and  domned  Jews,  and 
bloody  furreigners  on  the  thing  to  suit  me."  He  read  aloud, 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  names  of  Pat  Connolly,  Phil. 
Roach,  Tim  McCarthy,  Johnny  Harrigan,  Sullivan,  Murphy, 
Moriarty,  and  McGuire  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  name  of 
Toohy  his  Celtic  indignation  boiled  over, and  he  exclaimed  : 
"Too-Hy  1  Oh,  the  divil  take  the  heathen  Chinaman  ;  he 
"  has  no  business  on  the  Democratic  ticket  !  I'd  rathervote 
"  for  an  out-and-out  Chiv.  I'll  vote  the  regular  straight  ticket, 
"anyhow.  This  comes  from  having  a  blind  boss.  If  Mr. 
"  Buckley  could  have  seen,  he'd  never  let  a  heathen  Chinee 
"  slip  by  him  on  to  the  court  bench." 


willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  be  retired  to  private  life — as 
he  will  be  compelled  to  do — if  his  vote  is  cast  as  it  was  be- 
fore. Very  good  reasons  existed  for  his  attitude  at  that  time 
which  can  never  occur  again,  or,  if  they  do  occur,  will  never 
be  accepted  by  the  Republicans  of  this  State  as  an  apology 
for  impeding  the  public  business  in  the  interest  of  two  such 
men  as  Gorham  and  Riddleberger.  This  Republican  crime 
of  Senatorial  dead-lock  was  one  of  the  offenses  remembered 
by  the  people  of  California,  and  punished  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember. That  and  the  action  of  R«publican  leaders  on  the 
Chinese  question  are  hard  to  sponge  out  of  the  recollections 
of  such  Republicans  as  regard  the  national  welfare  first,  the 
party  second,  the  party  leaders  last,  and  the  party  dogs  not 
at  all. 


"There  are  sermons  in  stones."  Wonder  if  St.  Stephen 
thought  so  when  he  was  being  pelted  to  the  death  by  the 
order  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem  ?  The  elective  fran- 
chise is  the  "  bulwark  of  liberty  and  the  palladium  of  free- 
dom." Wonder  if  Estee  thought  so  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  the  ballots  were  pouring  in,  and  there  came  over  him 
the  agony  of  doubt  whether  he  would  beat  Doctor  McDon- 
ald or  lead  McOuiddy.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Estee  during  the  week.  He  bears  himself  with  a  forti- 
tude worthy  of  the  most  heroic  of  Christian  martyrs.  At 
times  he  smiles.  It  is  but  the  germ  of  a  sickly  public  smile 
that  steals  silently  up  from  a  heart  surcharged  with  painful 
emotions ;  and,  while  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  grow 
to  the  boisterous  hearty  laugh  of  the  olden  time,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  survive  and  attain  sufficient  strength  to  rejoice 
over  the  defeat  of  those  who  did  not  vote  for  him.  Here  is 
a  wide  margin  of  joyful  possibilities  :  25,000  good  citizens 
stayed  away  from  the  polls,  and  he  was  beaten  some  29,000 
votes  ;  22,000  by  General  Stoneman,  6,000  to  be  added  for 
Doctor  McDonald,  and  1,000  for  McOuiddy.  To  these  add 
the  matter-of-course  Republicans  who  never  scratch,  the 
office-holders,  who  must  vote,  the  office-seekers,  whose  bread 
and  butter  hangs  upon  the  chances  of  success  for  the  ticket, 
the  party  machine  and  its  multifarious  loafers,  and  how  many 
intelligent,  reflecting,  honest  gentlemen  in  California  voted 
for  Mr.  M.  M.  Estee?  That  Mr.  Estee,  making  this  com- 
putation, and  reflecting  upon  it,  can  smile,  without  inhaling 
laughing-gas,  is  a  fact  that  commands  our  unqualified  admi- 
ration. It  shows  a  soul  superior  to  the  calamity  of  annihila- 
tion, and  tends  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  its  immortality. 


At  the  presidential  election  of  1880  there  were  polled  in 
this  State  164.321  votes,  of  which  Garfield  received  80.348, 
and  Hancock  80  442.  Weaver,  the  Greenback  candidate, 
R"t  3,394  and  there  were  137  scattering.  The  latest  returns 
from  the  State  election — incomplete  as  we  write — give  Stone- 
man 79,000  votes,  and  Estee  58,000— a  majority  for  the  Dem- 
ocrat of  21,000  votes.  Hancock's  majority  was  94  The 
vote  of  Weaver  in  the  election  of  1880  plays  about  the  same 
role  as  that  of  McDonald  in  the  contest  just  closed.  Weaver, 
it  is  true,  drew  more  largely  from  the  Democrats  ;  McDon- 
ald, on  the  other  hand,  took  his  following  largelv  from  the 
Republican  party.  It  is  probable  that  McDonald  will  reach 
six  thousand  votes  ;  at  any  rate,  over  five  thousand.  We 
here  have  again  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  the  Republican 
disappearance— a  phenomenon  which  repeats  itself  at  times 
with  a  suddenness  most  alarming  to  the  bosses,  and  with  a 
certainty  which  is  calculated  to  demoralize  the  best  laid  plans 
of  the  machine.  In  18S0,  the  Republican  vote  was  80.348  ; 
deduct  say  1,500  votes  cast  for  Weaver — the  result  is  78,848. 
In  18S2,  the  Republican  vote  is  58,000;  deduct  say  2,500 
votes  cast  for  McDonald — the  result  is  55,500.  This  de- 
ducted from  78,848,  the  vote  of  1880,  shows  a  balance  (on 
the  wrong  side)  of  23,34s.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  23,348 
able-bodied  Republican  voters  have  either  skipped  the  State, 
or  have  climbed  trees  until  the  tidal  wave  subsides.  We 
think  they  will  climb  down  again,  however,  before  1SS4. 


The  Reverend  Frank  F.  Jewell,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
is  desperately  and  most  p;ously  indignant  at  the  "whisky 
triumph "  and  the  "  awful  consequences  of  the  damnable 
"  traffic,"  and  believes  that,  "  out  of  the  ashes  of  lost  hope  and 
"  over  the  shame  of  the  people,  the  stream  of  reform  would 
"  come  and  lift  suffering  humanity  in  the  course  of  a  not  dis- 
"  tant  future."  If  the  waters  of  reform  never  run  through  the 
ashes  of  the  political  ley-tub  till  the  Reverend  Frank  F.  Jewell 
and  those  Methodist  parsons  who,  like  him,  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  Prohibition  party,  direct  them  thither,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  soap  is  manufactured  which 
will  wash  out  the  sins  of  intemperance.  These  Methodist 
preachers  lost  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  practical 
usefulness  as  reformers.  Prayers  and  preachments  do  not 
amount  to  much  in  the  way  of  "  lifting  up  struggling  human- 
ity," unless  followed  by  votes,  and  some  practical  common- 
sense  effort  to  produce  results. 


In  explanation  of  our  statement  that  Doctor  Briggs  voted 
for  the  issuance  of  a  license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Yosemite,  he  writes  us,  and  says  :  "Rum 
"is  now  sold  in  the  valley,  and  has  been  for  years,  in  a  sa- 
"  loon  under  license  granted  by  the  predecessors  of  the  pres- 
"  ent  board,  which  license  has  been  modified  by  the  insertion 
"of  a  clause  making  any  case  of  drunkenness  or  gambling 
"  on  the  premises  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease."  The  t>  ulk 
is,  liquor  is  sold  at  three  houses  in  the  valley.  This  state- 
ment is  made  to  us  personally  by  one  of  the. Commissioners. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  least  consequence  whether  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  Valley  of  the  Yosemite  exists  by  the  consent  of 
Commissioner  Biiggs,  or  in  spite  of  him.  //  exists,  and  if 
Doctor  Briggs  shall  do  no  more  to  prevent  its  sale  than  he 
did  for  the  prohibition  cause  at  the  last  election — viz.,  to 
pray  against  it — it  will  continue  to  exist. 


In  event  of  an  equally  balanced  Senate,  Black-and-Tan 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  again  become  ambitious  of  being 
Secretary.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  probable  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Stales  will  desire  to  reenact  its  former  farce  of 
"  dead-lock  "  in  order  to  give  this  worthless  profligate  an- 
other opportunity  to  steal.     General  Miller  will  scarcely  be 


The  decision  of  Judge  Hoffman  in  reference  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Chinese  merchant,  Fook  Ah  Heim,  is  not  fairly 
open  to  any  unjust  criticism.  Ah  Heim  is  a  merchant  and 
former  resident  of  San  Francisco.  He  was  entitled,  under 
the  treaty  and  under  the  recent  law,  to  come  and  go  to  and 
from  San  Francisco  as  often  as  it  pleased  him  to  do  so. 
Any  limitation  of  this  privilege  by  the  courts  would  be  an 
act  of  judicial  tyranny.  Any  hesitation  to  declare  his  rights 
under  the  law  would  be  judicial  cowardice,  and  any  small 
criticisms  by  the  press  are  in  obedience  to  a  public  clamor 
that  comes  from  a  class  of  foreign  demagogues  whose  prej- 
udices still  exist. 

What  becomes  of  Black-and-Tan  in  this  political  upheaval? 
Is  there  to  be  another  dead-lock  in  the  Senate  that  Mahone 
and  Riddleberger  may  provide  for  Gorham  ?  We  wonder  if 
it  has  occurred  to  any  of  our  more  prominent  statesmen  at 
Washington  that  this  disgraceful  episode  of  the  party  history 
was  remembered  by  the  people  on  the  7th  of  Noveir.1: 
How  these  Arab  chickens  did  come  roosting  home. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


VANITY   FAIR. 


The  recent  experience  of  a  London  lady  of  rank,  who  wished  to  sell 
some  jewels,  goes  to  prove  that  shams  are  not  newer  than  other  things 
un  ier  the  sun.  Regarding  what  were  supposed  to  be  splendid  rubies, 
the  jeweler  said  :  "  They  are  certainly  very  showy,  madarae,  but,  un- 
fortunately, only  clever  imitations  in  glass."  The  lady,  much  chagrined, 
then  called  attention  to  the  heavy  setting ;  to  which  the  jeweler  replied, 
after  the  usual  tests :  "The  setting  is  only  gilt."  Another  article  pro- 
duced tor  appraisement  was  a  superb  bracelet,  the  gift  of  a  Continental 
sovereign  to  the  wile  of  a  distinguished  diplomatist.  The  skillful  manu- 
facture and  specific  gravity  of  this  spendid  object  had  been  extolled  lor 
generations  in  the  family  of  the  possessor,  and  so  highly  was  it  prized 
that  it  was  invariably  sent  to  the  bankers  whenever  the  family  went  out 
of  town.  The  jeweler  scrutinized  it  carefully,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
extremely  heavy ;  "but,  he  added,  "if  you  will  allow  me,  madam,  to 
raise  the  very  thin  plate,  I  shall  he  able  to  show  you  that  ihe  bracelet 
is  filled  up  with— laid."  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  original  pur- 
ch  isers  of  these  articles  believed  them  to  be  genuine,  and  paid  for  them 
as  such.  A  lew  years  ago  an  English  gentleman  took  a  bracelet  to  a 
leading  provincial  English  jeweler  to  have  the  clasp  mended.  The  jew- 
eler louked  at  the  stone  carefully,  and  then  said  :  "  You  are  aware  that 
this  is  not  genuine?"  "Not  genuine!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman; 
"  you  mu-t  be  mistaken.  This  was  given  to  my  wile  on  her  marriage, 
by  my  uncle— the  last  manin  the  world  to  give  sham  jewelry."  But  the 
jeweler— an  eminent  man  in  his  line — persisting,  the  donor  was  in- 
formed.    He  wrote  back  that  it  cost  five  hundred  guineas,  and  ordered 

that  it  be  at  once  sent  to  him  ;  and,  taking  it  to  Messrs. ,  a  firm 

of  the  first  eminence,  indignantly  stated  his  case.  It  was  sham.  They 
offered  a  check  at  once,  or  a  new  bracelet,  and  seemed  terribly  cha- 
grined. The  explanation  was  that,  do  what  they  would,  they  were  at 
times  the  victims  of  their  workmen,  who  substituted  admirably  made 
bogus  gems  tor  real  ones.  Probably  scores  of  persons  have  jewelry 
thought  to  be  real,  which  in  truth  is  not  so. 


The  New  York  Mai/ieils  of  a  lady  at  a  wedding  reception  who  put 
her  card  on  one  of  the  presents  exhibited,  destroying  the  card  that  was 
on  it,  and  thus  got  the  credit  of  being  generous,  whereas  she  had  not 
given  the  bride  anything. 

Court  quarrels  in  Russia,  remarks  London  Society,  are  not  uncom- 
mon occurrences.  The  last  of  the  kind  was  one  that  has  led  to  the 
temporary  expatriation  of  the  Grand  Duke  Wladimir,  who  is  now  in 
Pans,  where  he  has  just  been  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Grand  Duchess,  who  is  full  of  sparkle  and  wit,  found  the  court  life  of 
G  Ltschina  insufferably  stiff  and  duli,  duller  even  than  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish watering-place  is  to  an  English  lady  accustomed  to  foreign  travel. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Parisian  correspondent  the  caustic  writer 
turned  the  court  circles  of  Gatschina  into  fun  of  the  rarest  description. 
In  order  to  avoid  mentioning  by  name  her  high  and  mighty  imperial 
relatives,  the  Grand  Duchess  borrowed  nicknames  from  zoology,  aptly 
fitted  to  those  whom  her  caustic  wit  played  with.  The  cat,  the  rat,  the 
mouse,  the  wasp,  the  scorpion,  the  toad  without  the  jewel  in  its  head, 
conveyed  to  her  correspondent  her  ideas  of  the  people  who  buzzed  or 
prowled  about  her,  or  stung  her  feet  as  she  walked  through  the  courtly 
circles  of  Gatschina.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  letter,  intercepted 
by  General  Ignatieff,  was  handed  to  the  Czar,  who  would  not  lorgive 
his  imperial  relative  for  turning  Russia  and  its  court  and  its  manners 
into  ridicule.  The  Empress,  like  a  woman,  was  still  more  unforgiving 
of  what  she  regarded  as  a  personal  slight  The  Grand  Duchess  re- 
ceived peremptory  orders  to  quit  Russia  at  once.  The  Grand  Duke 
soon  followed  her  into  exile  ;  and  the  expatriated  couple  are  now  en- 
joying themselves  at  Paris,  where  the  Grand  Duchess  takes  her  revenge 
and  her  pleasure  in  rehearsing  to  delighted  ears  the  cause  of  all  her 
woes. 

Lady  Brassey,  of  "Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam"  fame,  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  Lace  and  Fair  Exhibition  at  Brighton,  her  entries  includ- 
ing some  very  rare  specimens.  Among  them  is  a  curious  collar  and 
pair  of  cuffs  in  Spanish  point  lace  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.  An 
antique  piece  of  old  Flemish  lace  represents  in  crude  eccentric  figures 
the  "  Nativite  des  enfant  Iesus."  Old  lace  has  ever  been  a  hobby  with 
English  women  of  high  degree,  but  now  there  is  a  great  craze  for  it 
among  all  art  collectors,  who  would  scorn  to  lift  a  finger  to  possess  the 
oldest  old  blue  in  creation. 

For  style  in  stockings  there  is  no  place  like  the  stage.  Mary  Ander- 
son is  on  the  stocking  question  what  a  bibliomaniac  is  on  books.  She 
must  have  a  ton  of  stockings,  all  exquisitely  embroidered  or  clocked 
with  fine  leather  stitching.  The  spindle  limbs  of  Bernhardt  borrow  ro- 
tundity from  bull  red,  blocked  blue,  and  dull  pink,  fretted  with  gray. 
She  could  not  be  induced  to  wear  white,  as,  she  says,  "  they  do  not  of 
themselves  impart  any  beauty,  nor  bring  out  what  there  is."  Madame 
Patti  has  the  plumpest  of  legs,  that  hang  over  her  trim  little  boots, 
abbreviating  her  really  large  feet,  but  find  salvation  in  ebony  stockings 
that  are  made  for  her  by  a  Lyons  firm.  Materna  is  whimsical,  and  ugly 
ribbed  stockings  are  chosen.  Carey  doted  on  dull  gray,  brown,  and  set 
blue,  picked  out  with  the  bright  silks  and  gold  thread.  For  full  dress, 
on  or  off  the  stage,  and  also  for  lights,  flesh-color  was  always  selected. 
Kellogg  rigs  up  with  genteel  taste  for  the  stage ;  but  her  private  goods 
are  with  frieze  and  dado,  making  ihree  colors  of  her  shapely  limbs; 
enough  to  set  the  straightest  eyes  on  bias.  She  has  a  weakness  for  corn- 
color,  and  her  black,  red,  blue,  and  maroon  hose  are  embroidered  just 
above  the  shoe-top  and  half  way  to  the  knee,  with  borders  of  yellow 
daisies,  corn  flowers,  or  vines  hung  with  tinsel  berries.  Miss  Wynant 
leans  toward  blue,  and  Careno  chocolate,  with  satin  garters  of  "blue. 
Emma  Thursby  laces  her  boots  over  polka  dots,  and  Emma  Abbott  se- 
lects latitudinal  stripes  in  lisle-thread.  Sara  Jewett  has  tact,  and  knows 
the  value  of  cardinal.  Minnie  Palmer  is  young,  but  she  knows  all 
about  shoes  and  stockings.  She  has  individuality  that  most  actresses 
lack.  Her  love  for  still-life  extends  to  her  silk  and  lisle-thread  novel- 
ties, all  of  which  serve  as  a  back-ground  for  nice  ripe  cherries,  berries, 
nuts,  and  small  fruit.  Aimee  takes  the  bun  on  general  principles.  She 
is  never  without  new  shoes.  The  squeak  of  new  leather  is  sweeter  to  her 
ear  than  is  her  own  squeaking  to  the  auditory  nerves  of  her  friends. 
A  pair  of  red  silk  tassels  always  dangle  from  her  boot-tops,  and  a  myr- 
tle green  stocking  always  worn,  in  commemoration  of  a  Spanish  lover, 
who  presented  his  heart  and  a  box  of  the  above  novelties  at  the  same 
time. 


They  close  the  room  at  the  end  of  October  and  go  off  to  Nice.  But 
more  damage  is  done  by  this  play  than  at  the  open  table  of  Monte- 
Carlo.  It  is  said  that  the  cercle  makes  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  the  baccarat  table.  Keeping  in  view  that 
they  get  from  forty  to  fifty  francs  each  deal  from  the  bank,  there  is„am- 
ple  chance  for  their  making  a  very  large  sum  a  year. 


A  little  bird  whispers,  gushingly  writes  the  editor  of  London  Society 
that  there  are  expectations  at  no  distant  date  of  two  additions  10  our 
by  no  means  small  royal  family.  The  Duchess  of  Connausht  and  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  are  both  in  that  condition  in  which  ladies  who  love 
their  lords  delight  to  be. 


"Letter-paper  in  New  York,"  says  Clara  Belle,  "  was  never  finer. 
Envelopes  are  things  of  beauty.  I  suspect  that  thousands  of  letters  are 
written  by  women  merely  to  display  staiionery.  It  is  not  considered  in 
good  taste  this  season  to  use  an  illustrated  envelope,  but  the  paper  may 
be  embossed,  or  painted  in  water-cnlors.  The  writer  may  have  a  de- 
vice. Notes  are  still  written  on  stiff  cards,  gilt-edged  or  not  on  their 
beveled  edges.  Terra-cotta  and  brick-colored  papers  are  used.  To 
my  tiste,  the  best  paper  for  all  occasions  is  a  full  sheet  of  Irish  linen, 
unruled,  and  nothing  further  in  the  way  of  embellishment  than  a  fair 
«ater-mark.  Cards  and  letters  are  provided  for  every  day  in  the  week. 
with  the  name  of  the  dav  printed  in  French  or  English  ;  but  I  don't 
like  them.  Nor  do  I  admire  paper  ndomed  with  Kate  Green  awn  v 
maidens  and  other  aesthetic  figures,  while  comic  devices  are  positively 
vulgar.  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  "Ready  Letter-writer"  on  sale  in 
the  most  fashionable  stationery  stores  in  town.  'Goodness  me,'  I  ex- 
claimed, '  do  wealthv  and  refined  peoole  need  books  to  tell  them  how 
to  correspond?"  '  But  wealthy  people  are  not  invariably  refined,'  re- 
plied the  clerk.  '  We  don't  sell  many  of  these  books,  but  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  them.'  " 

One  of  the  newest  designs  for  an  inkstand  is  a  brass  alligator  of  life- 
size  proportions  ;  and  another  terrifying  ornament  for  an  elegantly 
appointed  library  table  is  the  Zulu  paper-weight.  The  little  bronze 
figure,  quite  as  cleverly  modeled  as  that  more  peaceful  subject,  the  flock 
of  sheep,  is  really  a  masterpiece,  and  creates  a  profound  impression  with 
all  who  see  it.  Knick-knacks  this  season  are  of  a  much  higher  order 
ihan  has  been  seen  in  the  past,  eich  design  having  some  motive  for  be- 
ing, besides  manifesting  an  artistic  inspiratior  that  is  most  creditable. 
Many  are  the  choice  Christmas  fantasies,  and  many  will  be  the  possess- 
ors thereof  if  all  holiday  signs  do  not  fail. 


Madame  Adam's  new  bijou  farm-house  near  Orsay  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  coming  season  in  Paris.  She  is  determined  to 
make  bucolics  fashionable  and  chic,  and  rumor  says  that  there  will  be 
positively  "At  Homes"  next  season,  on  the  cards  of  invitation  to  which 
will  appear  the  word  "  Milking."  And  thegrandes  dames  are  expected 
to  milk,  too,  in  bewitching  dairy-maidish  costumes  specially  designed 
while  the  cows  are  to  be  "  real  beauties."  decorated  with  rosettes  and 
garlands,  like  Arcadian  cattle.  Butter  is  to  be  made.  too.  for  charity; 
and  if  the  talented  and  versatile  editress  of  La  Nouvelle  Revue  carry  out 
her  intentions,  all  Paris  will  be  raving  about  her  farm  before  many 
months  are  past. 

A  correspondent,  says  the  Hour,  writes  from  Aix-les-Bains  :  "  It  is 
very  amusing  to  see  the  bathers  carried  home  in  their  chairs,  all  covered 
with  an  awning,  taken  up  to  their  rooms,  and  tumbled  into  bed  by  the 
portcurs  and  kept  therefor  twenty  minutes.  Sometimes  in  the  large 
hotels  stupid  mistakes  are  made,  people  being  taken  to  the  wrong 
rooms,  and  tumbled  into  the  wrong  bed.  You  can  not  rectify  the  mis- 
take, as  you  are  so  bandaged  up  ;  and  if  you  can  not  speak  French  it 
becomes  rather  awkward,  lor  the  legitimate  owner  of  the  bed  may  be 
en  route  homeward  and  you  may  meet  on  the  stairs.  As  lor  gambling, 
1  have  seen  as  much  money  lost  at  baccarat  of  an  evening  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  as  at  Monaco.  One  lady,  after  her  husband's  departure,  amused 
herself  last  week  by  losing  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
francs.  I  often  see  thirty  or  forty  louis  put  down  by  a  player  at  one 
time.  I  am  sorry  that  so  many  Englishwomen  consider  it  "  the  proper 
thing  "  to  play.  The  men  are  mostly  a  seedy  lot  of  simple  gambler?." 
The  form  you  have  to  go  through  to  get  into  the  playing-room  of  the 
Casino  is  very  strict.  This  is  to  make  it  as  much  like  a  club  as  possible. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  blind,  but  sufficient  to  keep  the  police  away. 


An  English  correspondent  sends  the  following  curious  fashion  notes 
to  a  New  York  journal :  A  dramatic  audience  in  London  always  merits 
a  manager's  best  efforts.  It  is  a  social  gathering,  and  the  men  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  the  women  en  toilette,  do  their  part  in  preserving  the 
unities.  At  a  recent  "  first  night,"  a  young  lady  with  an  Eastern  air, 
who  sat  in  a  box,  wore  a  Turkish  costume — trousers  and  short  mnic  of 
creamy  Turk  satin,  with  sugges'ions  of  gold  and  unobtrusive  relievos  of 
black  velvet.  Some  pretty  Delilah,  not  strongly  impressed  with  the 
needs  of  her  sex,  has  decreed  the  sacrifice  of  superfluous  tresses.  An 
infinitesimal  coil  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  if  it  follow  rigidly  the  outline 
of  the  head,  may  be  tolerated  ;  but  the  front  hair  must  be  cut  short, 
parted  literally  on  the  crown,  and  converted  into  a  frizzled  nap.  The 
effect,  if  occasionally  startling,  is  eloquent  of  the  virile  age  in  which  we 
live.  As  the  ordinary  sealskin  is  just  a  trifle  vulgar  at  present,  the  fur- 
dealers  are  introducing  it  in  its  natural  color — a  pile  taw  nv  brown.  A 
muff,  which  was  intended  as  an  addenda  to  a  traveling  dress  for  a 
bride,  was  made,  like  the  rest  of  the  costume,  of  myrtle-green  cash- 
mere, and  surmounted  by  a  full-fledged  cock  in  all  the  glory  of  crimson 
comb  and  variegated  plumage. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


£ 


'  Cesette,"  by  C.  W.  Woolsey.  from  the  French  of  Emile  Pouvilloi 
is  a  story  of  peasant  life  in  the  south  of  France.     Its  plot  is  strong  hi 
simple,  and  is  well  wrought  out.     The  translation  is  better  done  than! 
usual.     Published  hy  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  lor  salebjj 
Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Those  Children"  is  a  story  by  B.  A.  Brooks.  Its  title  is  rathq 
misleading,  for,  although  de-ling  with  a  juvenile  element,  it  is  more  lor 
adults'  reading.  The  plot  is  rather  feeble,  and  the  book  .shows  the 
hand  of  the  novice.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  YorlS 
for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


At  the  Fan  and  Lace  Exhibition,  now  being  held  at  the  Aquarium, 
in  Brighton.  England,  is  shown  a  magnificent  antique  rose  Venetian 
point  flounce,  which  measures  over  six  yards  in  length,  and  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide.  It  is  in  splendid  condition,  and  its  vaiue 
is  estimated  at  nearly  one  thousand  guineas ;  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
nnest  specimen  of  this  lace  in  the  world ;  certainly  the  best  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  heavily  insured  while  on  view. 


A  London  correspondent  writes  to  the  New  York  World  concerning 
a  "  high  art  tea  "  given  by  a  fashionable  artist  to  his  lady  friends:  "  He 
dresses  in  the  most  eccentric  fashion,  and  models  his  manner  after  bis 
garb.  To-day  he  was  enveloped  to  his  ankles  in  a  gray  tweed  overcoat, 
his  collar  was  opened  slightly  at  the  throat,  and  bound  together  with 
some  loops  of  brilliant  scarlet  ribbon.  A  tiny  skull-cap  of  deep  ruby 
velvet  rested  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  his  expression  was  humor- 
ous, with  a  tincture  of  gloom,  as  he  gazed  upon  one  of  the  votaries. 
She  was  a  small  woman,  with  a  crudity  and  paucity  of  feature  which 
suggested  some  notable  specimens  of  antique  art  in  the  Cesnola  collec- 
tion. Her  hair  was  yellow,  fluffy,  and  ethereal,  and  with  her  gown  of 
Bordone  red,  which  she  wore  without  stays,  of  course,  made  her  '  a  fine 
bit  of  color.'  '  It  is  an  ugly  age,*  said  the  master,  dreamily,  gazing  fix- 
edly into  her  face,  'and  wherever  the  eye  turns  it  rests  on  something 
ugly. '  No  one  smiled,  but  the  votary  made  some  weak  tea  immediately, 
and  brought  it  to  us  in  cups  of  most  dainty  Sevres,  and  we  drank  it  sit- 
ting on  spidery  Chippendales." 


"  Miss  Leighton's  Perplexities,"  by  Alice  C.  Hall,  is  the  story  of ', 
girl  who  has  the  traditional  rival  lovers — one  rich,  the  other  poor.  SH 
of  course,  is  wealthy.  Other  characters  in  the  book  serve  to  work  u 
a  proper  entanglement  of  plot,  and  the  story  ends  with  the  wealth 
lover's  success,  and  the  consoling  circumstance  that  the  youth  of  small 
fortune  is  united  to  another  and  more  congenial  maiden.  Published  I 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hurlbert,  New  York ;  lor  sale  by  Billings,  Harboun 
&  Co. 

The  latest  two  numbers  of  the  "  Home  Books  Series"  ate  "  Hon 
Occupation-,"  by  Janet  Ru  z-Rees,  whose  weli-known  papers  in 
New  York  'times,  and  nihrr  journal*;,  have  won  her  much  pr-i-e.  at 
"  The  Home  Needle,"  by  Ella  R.  Church,  who  has  already  made 
ral  other  contributions  to  this  lengthy  series.  The  books  are  well  pi 
pared,  and  contain  numerous  illustrations.  Pu  >lished  by  D  Applet! 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  lor  sale  by  James  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Strec 
price,  60  cents. 

Frederick  Anstey,  the  author  of  "  Vice  Versa,"  is  the  son  of  a 
don  tailor.  The  day  before  his  book  appeared  he  was  known  butj 
an  immediate  circle  of  friends.  Two  days  aiterward  his  name  was 
the  lips  of  every  reader.  Since  the  famous  excitement  over  theappi 
ance  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  no  volume  has  had  such  a  success,  beven 
tiuns  in  succession  were  issued,  and  at  once  exhausted,  and  the  firm, 
Longman  &  Co..  out  of  all  the  host  of  eager  publishers,  secured 
him  a  story  for  their  new  magazine.  Some  01  the  London  pipers 
not  hesitate  to  rank  him  with  Dickens.  The  bo  >k  certainly  nierild 
great  deal  of  praise,  and  is  written  by  a  genuine  humorist.  The  autr 
resembles  both  Dickens  and  Hood,  although  in  marly  points  he  di 
from  either.  The  fun  is  very  much  like  that  oi  llooa'a  in  its  turns  ai 
expressions.  In  fact,  the  reader  is  continutlly  reminded  of  some 
Hoods  shorter  prose  pieces.  But  Hood  was  never  equal  to  a 
tained  effort,  while  Mr.  Anstey,  like  Dickens,  can  ring  the  changes! 
chapter  alter  chapter.  But  we  shall  have  to  see  further  specimens 
this  author's  work  before  raising  him  to  a  pedestal  beside  either  of 
other  humorists  referred  10  ;  for,  although  his  humor  is  not  injured 
a  comparison,  he  falls  far  short  in  pathos  or  emotional  qualities.  Pi 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  Wl 
&  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  51.00. 

We  have  received  No.  2  of  a  magazine  entitled  The  Universe. 
surprise  excited  by  this  all-comprehending  title  will  be  al  ayed  when 
state  that  this  magazine  is  published  in  St.   Louis,  Missouri. — 
have  also  received  Wide  A-uakr,  Lift  e  Folks'  Reader,  and  Baby  I. 
lor  November,  all  juvenile  publications,  irom  D.  Lothrop&Co..  Busli 
They  are  all  handsomely  printed,  with  many  beautiful  lUustraiioi 

bright  stones. The  article  which  will  attract  most  attention  in 

Critic,  of  November  4th,  is  one  by  Frank  H.  Stockton,  on  "  A  Sab] 
for  Brain-workers."    Miss  Edith  M.   Thomas  contributes  a  poem  to 

same  number. The  Caterer  is  a  magazine  which  will  fill  a  Ii 

vacant  space.     As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  devoted  to  the  gastronoi 
art     Its  editor  is  James  W.  Parkinson,  whose  fame  as  a  caterer  long 
years  ago  spread  far  oeyond  Philadelphia,  his  home,  to  other  cities, 
that  he  has  of  late  years  conducted  as  many  affairs  for  the  KnickerboflB 
ers  and  Baltimoreans  as  for  the  prim  gounnets  ot  the  Quaker  City, 
first  number  started  with  a  bright  pap t by  Sam  Ward  ;  that  for  Nov 
ber  is  above  the  mark  in  every  way.  its  pages  being  filled  with  origii 
articles  on  "  Choice  Recipes."  "A  Wayside  Dainty,"  "  Roman  Puncl 
etc.     Published  by  E.   C.  Whitton  &  Co.,   Phhadephi a ;  price,  $2; 

per  annum. We  have  received  Le  Francais  for  November. 

contains  the  usual  interesting  number  of  articles,  among  which  is  a 
per  on  "  Bastien  Le  Page."     Edited  by  Jules  Levy,  17  Story  Sti 

Cambridge,   Mass.  ;  price,  for  nine  months,  $1.50. The  sen 

preached  by  Reverend   Henry  Ward    Beecher  on  November  i=t  is  jl 
out  in  the  Plymouth  Pulpit.    Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hurlf 

New  York  ;  price,  $2  00  per  annum. •"  The  Longfellow  Calem 

for  1833  "  has  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  contains  selectii 
from  Mr.  Longfellow's  writings  lor  each  day  of  the  year.  Price, 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 


The  Empress  of  Austria  has  spent  the  summer  at  Ischl,  upper  Aus- 
tria, in  a  regular  course  of  training  for  the  hunting  season,  which,  ac- 
cording to  present  arrangements,  will  be  spent  in  Hungary.  She  has 
risen  at  six,  then  exercised  in  the  gymnasium  for  two  hours,  then  taken 
a  bath,  and  after  it  a  simple,  hearty  breakfast,  To  thissucceeded  walk- 
ing, riding,  and  lately,  indeed,  she  has  been  running  for  two  hours  a 
day  ;  but  that  was  deemed  tame  work  until  some  beagles  arrived,  which 
her  Majesty  hunted  on  foot.  Much  of  her  lime  has  been  spentin  train- 
ing horses  in  her  own  riding- school.  Her  usual  walking  costume,  in 
wet  or  cold  weather,  is  a  Ions  water-proof  Newmarket  coat,  brown 
straw  hat,  and  heavy  laced  boots.  Whether  the  temperature  be  hot  or 
cold,  her  throat  is  always  bare.  But,  although  so  fond  of  field  sports, 
the  Empress  is  no  stranger  to  domestic  arts.  She  is  acapital  cook,  and 
has  lately  invented  one  or  two  new  dishes.  Her  outdoor  life  has  pre- 
served her  youth,  and,  although  a  grandmother,  she  still  looks  a  com- 
paratively young  woman.     Her  figure  is  perfect. 


"We  have  the  largest  pair  of  matched  diamonds  in  the  United 
States,"  was  the  answer  a  jeweler  gave  a  St.  Louis  Post-Disfiatch  re- 
porter regaiding  what  curiosities  his  house  afforded  the  market.  "  We 
never  exhibited  them  but  once,  and  they  are  still  in  the  West,  having 
created  a  sensation  at  the  Denver  Exposition.  They  are  named  Venus 
and  Apollo,  and  weigh  together  fifty-two  and  a  half  carats,  being  of  a 
greenish-yellow  shade.  They  formerly  belonged  to  ihe  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, and  no  doubt  were  disposed  of  to  preserve  peace  in  the  royal  ha- 
rem. In  1856  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  brought  them  from  India,  ami 
his  wife  wore  them  in  ear-rings.  They  were  afterward  sold  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  price  placed  upon  them  in  London  was  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars.  We  value  them  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  If 
they  were  the  pure  white  or  blue-white  stone  the  cost  would  be  enor- 


The  Chicago  Tribune's  Paris  correspondent,  speaking  of  some  queer 
American  ladies  who  have  flourished  in  the  gay  capital,  says:  "The 
most  prominent  and  successful  of  these  adventuresses  flourished  toward 
the  end  of  the  Second  Empire.  She  was  very  pretty,  very  fascinating, 
and  as  clever  and  scheming  a  little  witch  as  ever  wore  pearl-powder. 
She  went  everywhere — winning  entrance  to  the  very  best  of  Parisian 
society  by  dint  of  the  influence  she  contrived  to  exercise  over  several 
prominent  French  noblemen.  She  actually  at  one  lime  supervised  the 
lists  of  American  ladies  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  state  balls  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  struck  from  the  list  the  names  of  all  those  who  re- 
fused to  receive  her.  Twice  she  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
titled  and  elderly  Frenchman  ;  and  on  boih  occasions  the  engagement 
w.ts  lirnken,  simply  because  the  intended  bride  could  not  produce  ilv 
net ■■  ■s-..try  papers.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  after  the  downfall 
of  the  empire,  and  has  drifted  wholly  into  obscurity." 


Announcements:  A  new  edition  of  Jacob  Abbott's   "  Rollo  Bool 

will  be  brought  out  in  the  spring  by  S.  E.  Cassino. A  volume 

entitled  "Francis  Bacon's  Prom  us  of  Formularies  and  Elegancies  " 
ing  private  notes  in  manuscript  circa  1594,  hitherto  unpublished,  is 

nounced  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  int 

to  print  a  handsome  edition  on  large  paper  of  Bell's    "Songs  ' 

Dramatists." Mrs.  Augustus  U  ensler  has  written,  and  wilt  am 

publish,  a  new  drama  entitled  "  In  a  D.iy." — '■ Mr.  [anies  Bryce. 

P.,  will  have  an  article  on   "Some   Aspects   of  American  Politics! 

the  November  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Revew. E.  tie  A. 

"Sketches  of  Military  Life  in  Italy,"  and  Lady  Bloomfields  "  Ket_ 
niscences  of  Couri  and  Diplomatic  Life,"  are  in  the  press-  01"  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  and  will  shortly  be  published. Boston  is  to  have  a 

new  magazine,  which  promises  to  Le  party  original  and  parlh  ecleclfe 

A.  H.  Roife&Co.  are  to  be  the  publishers,  and  the  magizine. 

be  called  The  Periodical  World,  will  devote  much  of  its  space  to  facts, 

news,  and  comments  upon  current  periodical  literature. A  volume 

called  "  Edens  ot  Italy."  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cross,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  T.  Whittaker.     It   will   be  profusely   illustrated. The 

third  volume  of  George  Sand's  correspondence,  just  published  in  P-JliSi 
contains  letters  addressed  by  Ihe  novelist  to  many  famous  politicians 
In  one,  written  in  1853.  to  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  she  expresses  her 
conviction  that  his  character  has  not  been  changed  by  temporal  gT™ 
eur,  and  adds:  ' '  1  love  and  believe  in  you,  monseigneur  though  you 


Miscellany  :    "  A  Reverend  Idol,"  now  in  its  eleventh  edition,  is 

being  rapidly  sold. Richard  BlackmDre,  the  author  of  "Lorna 

Doone,"  does  not  trust  to  his  imagination  for  the  delightful  landscapes 
which  seem  now  to  glow  and  anon  to  darken  under  his  pen.  He;; 
months  at  a  time  in  the  places  wherein  he  lays  the  scenes  of  his  stories, 
and  his  studies  of  moor,  forest,  and  garden  are  pursued  with  the  keen 
eye  oi  a  painter  and  a  naturalist,  and  the  ardor  01  a  lover. Har- 
per &  Brothers  have  published  in  New  York  the  following  card  in  re- 
gird  to  the  alleged  piracy  :  "The  telegraphed  statement  of  Mr.  Claik 
Russell,  published  in  the  Tribune  and  World  oi  October  29111.  to  the 
effect  that  he  "had  never  received  one  single  farthing  from  America, 
admits  of  a  simple  explanation.  We  follow  one  of  two  courses  in  pay- 
ing lor  English  works  which  we  reprint  If  we  receive  advance  sheets 
from  ihe  author,  we  deal  directly  itith  the  author,  to  whom  we  remit 
the  sum  agreed  upon.  Un  the  other  hand,  if  we  receive  advance  sheets 
from  the  London  publisher,  we  deal  directly  with  him.  In  the  caseof 
Mr.  Clark  Russell,  we  have  in  every  instance  received  advance  sheets 
of  his  works  from  his  London  publishers,  to  whom  we  have  remitted 

the  honorarium  agreed  upon  for  each." -—Mr.  Paul  Meritt,  ihedia-i 

malic  author,  whose  work  is  now  almost  as  well  known  here  as  in  Lon- 
don, was  born  at  Kiev.     His  real  name  is  said  to  be  Paul  John  Maew- 

ker,  his  father  having  been  a  native  of  Prague,  in   Bohemia. The 

unpublished  novels  of  Balzac  that  were  found,  at  a  recent  auction  saw 
of  personal  effects  left  by  his  deceased  widow,  stowed  away  and  lorgot- 
ten  in  the  drawer  of  a  writinsr-tibie.  hive  been  turned  over  to  a  Be 
noblem^n  and  scholar,  the  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul.  Jfl 
are  to  be  prepared  by  him  for  publication.     This  gentleman  - 
in  saving  a  large  number  ol  letters  written  by  B-iizau  u-  Ins  vu 

in  danger  ol  destruction. The anttuMHicii)  ut  the  new  Hawthorne 

romance  is  now  conceded.     The  Ctntu-w  by  the  wrty,  will  shortly  pu;i 
lish  two  of  the  first  dr.ifts  or  plans  whica  Hawthorne  made  of  the  story* 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


II  yon  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'3 
OSWEGO 


EXHIBITION 

of  the  celebrated 

NAHL  GALLERY 

(from  Casael,  Germany) 
of  the  ■works  of  the 

OLD  MASTERS 

of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France, 

at  the  rooms  of  the 
S.  F.  ART  ASSOCIATION 

(-430  Pine  Street.) 
Begin'g  Wednesday,  Oct.  25th. 

DAY  AIID  KM  EKING. 


ADMISSION,    25   CENTS. 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  GO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LCMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Ise. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210   BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  IVharf      -  -     Oakland. 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

Dress-making  Parlors, 

115  KEARXY  STREET. 

Take  «Iie  ELEVATOR  in  Sieene  Bros.'  Store. 


Suits  completed  in  twenty-four  hours.     Prompt  attention  to 
country  orders. 


j 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO. 
AGENTS, 

131  and  133  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^jmaA^ttva!)x\X\vj  c!  u>:  =1 

530  WASHINGTON  SIS. F.  CAL.    =| 


X.  B.— Examine  tbe  cork. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 

BOND  AND  3VOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

nOlSEUOLD    CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


SIBERIAN  BALSAM 

CURES 
CATARRH    AND   ASTHMA, 

ALSO, 

CROUP,  COTGHS,  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL  AFFI  CTIONS 

OF   THE    BRONCHIAL  Tl  BFS  ANL»    THE 

PULMONARY   ORGANS, 

As  well  as  the 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  TJKINARY  ORGANS. 


The  SIBERIAN'  BALSAM  I*  a  pnrely  voidable  compound,  anil  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  be  the  niott  effective  remedy  lor  Ihe  disease*  above 
enumerated  ever  u-nl  by  them.  It  has  never  Tailed  when  taken  at-cordins  to 
directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure  It  reaches 
the  disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sure 
Throats,  and  Hoarseness   relieved  at  once  aud  cured  in  from  one  to  (wo  days. 

Clergymen,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  and  Vocalists, 

Affected  with  HOAR*EXESS,  or  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  win  fiii'l  almost  instantaneous 
relief  from  a  single  ilo-e  of  SIBEK1  IV  BALSAM. 


FOR  SALE    BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT,  415  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS. 

New  in  all. its  features,  indispensable  to  any  library,   NON-PARTISAN.      Seven  books  in  one  volume. 
1058  pages,  library  binding.       Price,  57.00.      A  book  of  real  merit.     By  Hon. 
'Ihomas  V.  Cooper  and  H.  T.  Fenton.  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
Rook  I. — History  of  Political  Parties,   from  beginning  to  April,   1882.       ISo   k  II.— All  Political  Platforms, 
with  comparisons  on  leading  issues.      Rook  III- — Great  Speeches  on   Great   Issues,    from  opposing  standpoints. 
Boob  IV. — Complete  Parliamentary  Practice,  An icles  of  Confedera- ion,    Declaration,  Consututi"n,  etc.     Book 
V. — All  existing  Po'itical  Laws,  with  the  Laws  of  Nations.      Bo»k  VI. — A  Complete  U.  S.  Blue  Book,  containing 
list  of  Federal  offices,  duties,  salaries,  and  by  what  influences  they  are  obtained,  and  how  officers  are  appointed. 
Book  VII. — Tabulated  History,  a  financial  history  complete  in  tabular  form;  all  election  returns — electoral,  popu- 
lar, and  State;  war  debts,  enlistments,  tariffs,  apportionment,  etc.,  etc 
For  Circulars,  Terms  to  Agents,  etc,  address 

A.  ROMAN,  fiEXERAL  AGE\T  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Agents  Wanted.  120    SUTTER    STREET.  Agents  Wanted. 

A  copy  "will  be  sent  by  mall,  po-t-piid,  nn  receipt  of  price. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansouie  Street,  near  Pine. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


ALLEN,  M°GARY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*■     Liquor   Dealers.    322-324    FRONT   STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


tYholesale  f|f)  JM  Order  for  Bouse 
and  Retail  I  .  I  I  U  I       or  Office  by 
Dealer    in  \i  URL.  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,    S.   F. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 
304  and  306  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Thi  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  00. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


What  a  strange,  old-fashioned  look  the  play-bill  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  has  had  this  past  week ! 
There  was  a  time  when  the  public  would  not  have  its 
drama  without  a  "  roaring  farce"  preceding  it,  but 
the  roaring  farce  which  was  the  delight  of  our  fathers 
and  our  grandfathers  is  held  in  esteem  to-day  only  by 
those  who  still  retain  respect  for  black  hair-cloth  fur- 
niture. The  woman,  who  would  furnish  her  parlor  in 
black  hair-cloth  to-day  would  count  the  hours  by  an 
erratic  ormolu  mantel-clock  under  a  glass  shade, 
would  many  a  man  with  long-legged  boots,  and  go 
calmly  through  life  with  him  unconscious  that  there 
was  anything  queer  about  his  legs.  And  they  would 
sit  and  laugh  through  roaring  farces  together,  con- 
fident that  the  theatre  had  fulfilled  its  mission. 

The  roaring  farce  is  a  date  behind  the  emotional 
drama,  yet  it  has  not  looked  unfamiliar  beside  such 
names  as  "East  Lynne,"  "Under  the  Gaslight," 
and  the  "Woman  in  Red."  It  is  wise  to  resurrect 
these  old  plays  now  and  then.  There  isalwayssome 
one  left  who  has  not  seen  them,  and  one  can  not 
think  without  a  pang  of  any  reasonable  English- 
speaking  person  not  having  wept  over  "East  Lynne." 
It  is  a  part  of  one's  sympathetic  education. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  grew  eloquent  only  upon 
one  subject,  and  that  was  Madame  Celeste  as  the 
Woman  in  Red,  and  ever  since,  although  there  is  no 
obvious  connection  between  the  two,  I  have  been 
wanting  to  hear  some  one  sing  ' '  Wapping  Old  Stairs. " 
and  to  see  the  play  of  the  ' '  Woman  in  Red. "  Ideas, 
you  know,  will  pair  off  quite  as  inconsequently  as 
lovers.  "Wapping  Old  Stairs  "  has  not  yet  come  in 
my  way,  but  Mrs.  Bates  put  on  an  odd,  clinging, 
flame-red  gown,  shot  with  sparse  black  hieroglyphics, 
one  night  last  week,  and  played  Rudiga.  I  was 
fresh  from  a  very  modern  comedy,  Gilbert's  "On 
Guard,"  and  it  made  the  artificial  stateliness  of  the 
old  play  a  delicate,  unconscious  burlesque. 

The  company  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  is  quite 
good  enough  for  the  plays  they  have  been  running 
during  the  week,  and  Mrs.  Bates  is  manifestly  the 
fit  star  for  them.  She  is  a  pretty  woman  with  a 
good  ringing  voice,  an  experienced  style,  and  a  dead 
earnestness  which  permits  her  to  play  even  the 
"  Woman  in  Red"  without  cracking  a  smile.  She 
is  an  actress  who  has  not  picked  up  one  of  the  stage 
mannerisms  of  the  past  dec.de.  You  will  see  them 
now  and  then.  Charlotte  Thompson  is  one,  and 
you  will  find  the  theatres  dotted  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  long-time  play-goers,  who  will  assure  you 
warmly,  though  in  other  words,  that  they  prefer  the 
stilled  measures  of  these  two  actresses  to  the  affected 
realism  of  the  modern  metropolitan  star. 

Giing  from  "On  Guard "  to  the  "Woman  in 
Red,"  I  felt,  poetically,  like  Owen  Meredith  going 
from  'he  Marchioness  of  Carabas  to  his  only  love 
with  her  primrose  face  : 

"  In  short,  from  the  present  back  to  the  past, 
There  was  but  a  step  to  be  made." 
For  "  On  Guard,"  though  not  in  Gilbert's  best  vein, 
is  a  pleasant  little  comedy  of  to-day,  with  a  very  gen- 
eral nineteenth-century  atmosphere  of  artistic  draw- 
ing-rooms, yachting  costumes,  tennis  shoes,  blouses, 
subalterns,  and  flirtation.  At  least,  these  things  all 
go  to  form  a  heterogenous  memory  of  it,  and  it  all 
means  something  ol  to-day,  from  the  lively  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Osbourne  and  her  ingenuous  young  friend  to  the  re- 
turned African  traveler.  People  once  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  dropping  in  upon  you  from  Africa.  Nowa- 
days it  is  the  man  who  has  not  been  anywhere  who  is 
a  curio. 

What  a  genius  some  people  have  for  laying  their 
hands  upon  the  vitality  of  the  little  things  going  on 
around  them.  ' '  On  Guard  "  is  but  a  transcript  from 
a  bit  of  every-day  English  life,  yet  it  made  a  long 
evening's  pleasure.  The  most  experienced  theatre- 
goer enjoyed  the  entertainment,  lor  the  amateurs 
played  the  little  comedy  most  neatly,  all  of  them 
well,  and  two  or  three  with  the  ease  and  aplomb  of 
professionals.  Our  English  cousins  turned  out  in 
large  numbers  in  the  cause  of  charity,  and  it  is  strik- 
ingly comfortable  to  be  charitable  in  this  way — to 
give  the  orthodox  mite,  to  sit  at  ease,  and  see  a  witty 
comedy  intelligently  played.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
at  our  strong  metaphysical  digestions.  .An  abscond- 
ing wile  and  mother,  an  unconscious  bigamist,  a 
touch  at  poaching,  a  bit  of  necromancy,  child-steal- 
ing, brigandage,  the  slums  of  New  York,  railroad 
wrecking,  wholesale  poisoning  at  a  supper  party,  and 
the  career  of  a  consumptive  lorelte,  have  been  the 
main  points  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  this  week. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  wild  succession 
of  incident  in  the  "  While  Slave."  Watch  the  peo- 
ple emerge  from  the  theatre  limp  with  reaction  to 
realize  ol  how  many  stirring  plays  the  ' '  White  Slave" 
is  composed.  After  all,  the  drama  of  the  past  is  not 
so  much  more  vivid  or  lurid  than  that  of  the  present 
Perhaps  it  draws  a  little  more  heavily  upon  the  im- 
agination, for  when  Rudiga  threw  open  the  door  of 
her  secret  closet  the  other  night,  and  requested  the 
Countess  Constanza  Donati  to  help  herself  to  gold 
and  jewels,  a  pair  of  very  rocky  looking  silver  pitch- 
ers and  a  golden  ewer  were  all  that  presented  them- 
selves to  make  the  imagination  riotous.  The  fact 
that  they  were  obviously  of  paper,  and  wobbled  bad- 
ly, detracted  considerably  from  the  riot. 

In  s  modem  play,  the  man  who  is  going  to  pay  out 
,  ays  brings  out  his  check-book.  Everyone 
,t  deal  of  involuntary  respect  for  even  a 
i.-  book.  It  is  not  picturesque,  nor  spectacu- 
ttutiful,  but  it  is  endlessly,  boundlessly,  de- 


lightfully suggestive  ;  and  one  can  always  feel  a  gen- 
tle thrill  pervade  the  circle  during  the  signing  of  a 
check.  It  is  so  much  more  dangerously  like  real 
business  than  silver  pitchers  and  golden  ewers,  for  it 
really,  after  all,  would  have  been  quite  absurd  on  the 
part  of  the  Countess  Constanza  Donati  to  have  car- 
ried off  a  lot  of  this  stuff  to  pay  her  noble  husband's 
debt  with. 

The  foundling  alone  holds  her  own  in  the  old 
drama  and  the  new.  In  order  to  be  properly  inter- 
esting, the  young  person  in  any  drama  must  be  of 
undetermined  parentage,  for,  to  return  to  Wednes- 
day night,  to  ihe  absolute  contrast  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  Miss  Jessie  Blake,  in  "On  Guard,"  was  not  quite 
sure  of  her  own  papa  at  the  Baldwin,  while  in  the 
"  Woman  in  Red,"  Miss  Francesca  Donati  was  turn- 
ing out  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  red  enchantress,  in- 
stead of  the  Countess  Constanza.  and  Lisa,  the  white 
slave,  was  looking  up  a  mother,  at  the  California. 
Yet  the  orphan  never  became  funny  till  Gilbert  bur- 
lesqued its  woes  in  the  "  Pirates  of  Penzance." 

As  for  Miss  Blake,  in  the  comedy,  her  paternity 
was  in  debate  only  to  give  the  villain — who  is  not,  in- 
deed, a  very  wicked  villain  at  best— a  little  chance  ; 
for  a  situation  is  needed  now  and  then  in  comedy,  as 
well  as  brilliancy  and  repartee.  Talking  of  situa- 
tions, what  mood  can  have  come  over  the  melan- 
choly Alfred  de  Musset  when  he  boldly  appropriated 
the  plot  of  the  tragedy  "Cymbeline,"  and  turned  it 
into  comedy  simply  by  twisting  its  ending;  for  the 
French  Iachimo,  in  "  Barberine,"  is  suspected  of  his 
nefarious  designs  by  a  pretty  slave,  Barberine's  maid, 
and  locked  up  in  a  dark  closet,  where  he  is  kept  on  very 
light  fodder  till  the  return  of  the  French  Posthumus, 
whatever  his  name  may  be.  The  tragedy  of  it  all 
ceases  when  Iachimo  becomes  ridiculous. 

The  slave  girl,  an  Oriental  maiden,  is  a  picturesque 
bit  in  the  play,  and  given  curious  prominence,  as  if 
De  Musset  had  some  one  in  his  mind's  eye  for  the 
part  when  he  wrote.  This  was  the  part  that  the 
beautiful  young  Russian  was  rehearsing  who  killed 
herself  the  other  day  in  the  apartments  of  the  Due 
de  Morny,  so  that  it  is  evident  the  French  stage- 
manager  was  seeking  to  abide  by  the  tradition  which 
De  Musset  intended  to  give  it.  "Barberine"  is 
entirely  a  comedy  of  situations,  and,  in  so  much,  dif- 
ferent from  most  of  its  kin.  We  have  not  many  of 
them  in  our  own  language,  which  is  odd  enough,  too  ; 
for  the  quick  American  temperament  is  much  given 
to  and  enjoys  nothing  more  than  repartee.  No  other 
audience  appreciates  more  keenly  those  bristling 
points  of  dialogue  which  glance  between  a  pair  of 
wits. 

I  heard  what  I  thought  a  clever  retort  the  other 
day,  and  I  beg  the  young  fiancee's  pardon  for  report- 
ing it.  "  My  dear," said  her  friend,  "how could  you 
ever  nerve  yourself  up  to  accepting  him  at  last  ?  " 
"  Ah,  well,"  said  the  one  addressed,  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
began  to  think  his  name  would  took  better  on  my 
visiting-cards  than  my  own  name  on  my  tombstone, 
and  so  I  said  yes." 

There  is  a  bow  of  promise  in  the  theatrical  sky — a 
holiday  season  at  the  Baldwin  with  the  Madison 
Square  plays,  the  Jersey  Lily  in  the  distance  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  a  change  of  bill  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia. "  My  Geraldine,"  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell's 
next  play,  is  said  to  be  an  unorthodox  Irish  drama 
without  Fenianism  or  famine,  and  as  such  certainly 
almost  unique;  for  the  translated,  transposed,  and 
transported  "Kerry  "  is  too  bold  a  plunder  to  be 
accounted  a  genuine  picture  of  Irish  life. 

Another  one  of  Mrs.  Henry  Norton's  charming 
song  recitals  is  announced,  with  a  programme  as  va- 
ried and  satisfying  as  her  programmes  always  are. 
Meanwhile  the  charitable  ladies  of  the  city,  noting  an 
opening  place  in  public  amusements,  have  seized  the 
opportunity  to  announce  an  evening  kettledrum  at 
B'nai  B'rith  Hall  on  the  Monday  of  Thanksgiving 
week,  for  the  benefit  of  theCalilornia  Stale  Woman's 
Hospital. 

The  Christmas  play  is  not  much  spoken  of  yet,  but 
"  Siberia  "  is  under  way  at  the  California,  and  that 
seems  to  mean  furs  and  sleigh-bells,  frost  and  snow, 
and  Christmas  weaiher  generally.  Betsy  B. 


Obscure   Intimations. 

"North  Columbia." — No,  Josie,  the  editor  does 
not  ' '  apprise  "  the  value  of  MSS. ,  he  appraises  them  ; 
then  he  apprises  the  writer  of  their  fate.  "In  the 
event  of  their  rejection,  are  they  returned,  if  stamped 
envelope  is  enclosed?"  Josie,  we  should  smile. 
Send  along  your  MSS. — with  a  stamped  envelope, 
Josie. 

' '  Elizabeth. " — You  ask  ' '  whether  the  '  obscure  in- 
timations '  are  not  'dummy,'  and  if  the  bad  poetry 
therein  appearing  is  not  written  in  the  office?  "  No, 
Betsy,  it  is  not ;  when  we  write  bad  poetry  we  print 
it  as  "  Argonaut  Verse."  Other  bad  poetry  we  print 
here.     Send  us  some. 

"J.  M.,"  Santa  Barbara. — The  article  has  been 
read.  We  are  holding  it  until  the  advent  of  some 
tragedian  shall  excite  public  interest,  and  make  the 
subject  more  timely. 

"  Rye  Patch,"  Nevada. — Please  send  us  your  name. 

"  H.  L.  B.,"  Milwaukee. — MS.  received,  and  will 
be  considered.  To  your  remark  :  "  I  read  the  Ar- 
gonaut regularly,  and  especially  enjoy  Betsy  B. 's  and 
Zulano's  every-day  philosophy.  May  1  ask  if  they 
are  the  products  of  '  the  glorious  climate  of  Califor- 
nia?'  "  we  are  regretfully  obliged  to  reply  in  the  neg- 
ative. Betsy  B.  hails  from  Nova  Zembla,  and  Zulano 
floated  in  where  is  heard  the  wolf's  long  howl  on 
Oonalashka's  shore.  But  then  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  climate.  We  still  produce  gigantic  squashes  and 
things. 

A.  E.  W.,  New  York,  and  F.  D.,  Milwaukee. — 
Thanks  ;  taffy  forwarded  to  the  scribbler  in  question. 

"D." — i.  Yes,  we  do  ;  2.  according  to  value,  like 
other  commodities. 

"  C.  C.  R.,"  London. — The  verses  are  good,  but 
their  strong  flavor  of  Rotten  Row,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  timely,  render  them  unavail- 
able.    Thanks,  all  the  same. 

"H.  W,  V.,"  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.-If  the 
stdVy  is  forwarded  very  soon,  there  is  some  chance, 
otherwise  not.     Verses  to  appear  shortly. 


At  Haverly's  California  the  "White  Slave"  has 
been  drawing  good  houses  all  the  week.  "My  Ger- 
aldine "  will  take  its  place  on  Monday  next  "Sibe- 
ria," Bartley  Campbell's  new  play,  is  in  active  prepara- 
tion, with  probably  Sara  Jewett  and  Charles  Thorne 
in  the  leading  parts.  It  will,  to  all  appearances, 
open  on  the  27th  instant 


The  Bush  Street  Theatre  opens  on  December  25th 
with  Leavitt's  Specialty  Company,  after  which  will  10I- 
low  the  Harrisons. 


The  Baldwin  The'ire  has  been  leased  by  theFroh- 
man  brothers,  but  will  not  come  under  their  regime 
until  January. 


MUSICAL   NOTES, 

The  Second  Philharmonic  Concert. 

"  '  Gade, '  Ouverture,  'Im  HochIand,'"read  the  first 
of  the  eight  variously  noted  numbers,  whose  com- 
bined attractions  and  renown  secured  so  large  an 
audience  last  week,  for  thesecond  Philharmonic  con- 
cert "And  what  does  '  Im  Hochland  '  mean?"  the 
ignorant  of  us  had  time  to  ask  our  linguistic  betters, 
while  yet  it  was  before  eight  o'clock,  and  the  lights 
turned  discreetly  low.  "In  the  Highlands,  of 
course,"  said  these  wise  people,  with  one  accord  ; 
and  the  title  proved  to  be  no  idly  chosen  superscrip- 
tion of  the  gifted  North-man's  selection.  Gade  wrote 
with  art  when  he  allowed  himself  the  repose  and 
preparation  of  the  short  andante,  increasing  to  a  mod- 
erato,  which  prefaces  the  dominant  idea  and  inten- 
tion of  his  Scottish  overture.  Those  opening  meas- 
ures of  refined  and  serious  thought  impart  all  their 
worth  to  the  lusty  allegro  motto.  That,  indeed,  is  a 
hearty,  whole-souled  movement  ;  but  without  those 
first  beautiful  and  simple  reminders  of  humanity's 
hope,  fear,  and  need,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than 
the  picture  of  a  heather-grown  upland,  where  the  air 
is  crystalline,  and  the  sweep  of  the  hills  magnificent, 
yet  every  association  of  lileand  memory  is  lacking. 
As  it  is,  we  are  carried  on  the  wings  of  music  to  free, 
bracken- covered  heights  ;  but  reminiscence,  too,  is 
there,  and  the  senses  and  heart  are  charmed  together. 
One  is  tempted  to  linger  long  over  the  spirit  of  this 
particularly  iresh  and  spontaneous  composition, 
whose  rendering,  under  Mr.  Hinrichs,  was  so  good  in 
many  ways.  Its  orchestration  is  such  as  to  give  the 
effect  of  the  instruments  all  joining  hands,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  no  prolonged  or  insipid  unisons  exist. 
It  is  like  a  general  conversation  which  flows  easily 
and  well,  because  all  in  the  room  take  equal  part. 
Hesitancy  and  awkwardness  of  response  only  appear 
when  silence  falls  upon  the  majority,  and  a  single 
voice  finds  itself  unsupported  and  alone.  Those  are 
apt  to  be  the  times  in  parlors  and  concert-rooms 
when  smoothness  of  connection  is  not  everything  that 
could  be  desired. 

The  same  illustration  serves  to  set  forth  the  precise 
difference  in  method  that  exists  between  two  works 
so  widely  unlike  as  Gade's  overture  and  Schubert's 
B  minor  unfinished  symphony.  In  an  entirely  con- 
certed movement,  like  the  overture,  the  main  points 
are  so  definitely  set  lorth,  and  the  swing  is  so  rhyth- 
mical, that  while  a  certain  roundness  of  effect  may 
be  perceptibly  missing,  and  the  sparkle  and  shine 
of  clear-cut  precision  be  altogether  absent,  a  thou- 
sand minor  imperfections  easily  pass  unnoticed — in 
fact,  are  wholly  covered  and  hidden  by  the  universal 
speech.  But  when,  as  in  the  allegro  moderato  of 
Schubert's  delicately  cpnstructed  symphony,  part  an- 
swers to  part,  instrument  to  instrument,  and  a  recur- 
ring melody  is  now  here,  now  there,  the  tiniest  dis- 
crepancy must  necessarily  come  to  light.  Through- 
out the  length  of  its  admirable  programme,  this  one 
matter  seemed  the  chief  cause  ol  trouble  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra :  namely,  the  difficulty  of  making 
smooth  exchanges  and  transfers  of  melody  and  ac- 
companiment, and  when  there  was  nothing  to  do,  of 
"doing it"  all  together.  Only  the  first  of  the  two 
movements  which  lorm  the  unfinished  symphony  was 
given  at  this  time.  lis  difficult  syncopated  passages 
were  for  the  most  part  successfully  played,  and  Mr. 
Hinrichs's  standard  of  feeling  and  musical  expres- 
sion is  always  high.  The  exceeding  beauty  and  in- 
terest of  this  strange  composition — regarded  by  musi- 
cians as  Schubert's  "most  individual  creation  "  — 
stands  in  need  of  no  comment  Its  poetical  loveli- 
ness speaks  for  itself,  under  all  circumstances. 

Three  movements  Irom  Lachner's  Suite  in  D  minor 
—  the  Prseludium,  Menuet,  and  Marsch — excited 
lively  interest.  That  a  short  little  man,  who  swears 
a  great  deal,  wrote  the  Praeludium,  might  be  easily 
divined  ;  for  although  it  is  not  precisely  profane,  its 
presiding  genius  seems  to  be  an  impish  sort  of  a 
spirit,  whose  chief  business  consists  in  rushing 
around,  and  setting  all  the  instruments  down  hard  at 
regular  intervals,  with  a  tremendous  accent  But 
how  came  the  pure  and  graceful  Menuet,  with  its  de- 
licious trio,  in  such  black  company?  It  seems  an  es- 
tray  from  some  realm  of  fancy,  where  ethereal, 
golden-haired  beings  salute  each  other  in  a  dance  un- 
known to  our  material  clumsiness:  The  Mar>ch  was 
distinguished  by  high  and  loud-voiced  aspirations  on 
the  part  of  the  wood-wind,  which,  being  out  of  tune, 
appealed  to  a  limited  sympathy  ;  but  the  Suite  as  a 
whole  was  exceedingly  enjoyable,  and  should  have 
been  more  warmly  acknowledged. 

The  allegro  motto,  Irom  the  concerto  for  violon- 
cello, by  Raff,  was  carefully  played  by  Mr.  Julius 
Hinrichs,  whose  interpretations  are  always  finely  fell 
and  conscientiously  executed.  The  movement  in 
question  possesses  points  of  rare  beauty,  and  was 
happily  accompanied.  Mr.  Hinrichs  has  not  a  strong 
tone,  and  in  extreme  registers  it  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming harshly  vibrant ;  but  the  quality  which  deter- 
mines its  character  and  individuality  is  very  ingenu- 
ous and  pure.  Whatever  that  gentle  and  appealing 
something  may  be  is  hard  enough  to  say,  yet  out  of 
the  allegro  motto  {with  whose  restless  lorce  so  mild 
a  spirit  was  scarcely  fit  to  cope),  it  looked  lorth  from 
quiet,  lamb-like  eyes,  and  won  the  recognition  of  all 
honest  appreciation. 

Two  Saint-Saens  numbers,  "  Une  Nuit  a  Lisa- 
bonne, "and  "  Danse  des  Prelressesde  Dagon,"  bore 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  that  composer's,  musical 
trade-mark,  and  were  exceedingly  smooth  and  pleas- 
ing. Mr.  Solano,  at  the  harp,  contributed  in  a  good 
degree  to  this  fortunate  end.  The  Albumblatt, 
"  Mein  Schbnes  Wien,"  by  Strauss,  received  marked 
applause,  and  was  a  pretty  trifle.  The  familiar  Pil- 
grim Chorus,  from  "  Tannhaiiser,"  by  Wagner,  was 
lamely  introduced,  but  improved  toward  its  end,  and 
gave  rise  to  Ihe  reflection  that,  with  better  brass-wind 
at  his  command,  Mr.  Hinrichs's  resources  would  be 
materially  improved.  Meyerbeer's  "Schiller  March," 
given  for  the  first  time,  as  were  numbers  four,  five, 
and  six  of  the  programme,  concluded  the  evening's 
profitable  entertainment  The  third  cdncert  of  the 
series  will  lake  place  December  third. 

Prominent  among  coming  musical  events  is  a  re- 
cital to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Norton,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr,  on  Friday  evening,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  November.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  15,  1882. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House  Mrs.  Bates  and  com- 
pany opened  on  last  Monday  night  in  "  East  Lynne," 
to  a  large  audience.  On  Wednesday  she  changed  to 
the  "Woman  in  Red,"  and  on  Thursday  to  "  Lu- 
cretia  Borgia."  Last  night  "  Camille  "  was  played, 
and  this  and  to-morrow  evening  will  be  devoted  to 
"Under  the  Gaslight"  Next  Monday  night  Jay 
Rial  opens  with  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  On  Decem- 
ber 20,  "  Youth"  will  be  produced,  with  Harry  Lee, 
Emily,Rigl,  and  others.    Milton  Nobles  is  in  prospect. 


LANGTRY'S    FIRST    NIGHT. 
Who  Wrote  the  Criticisms  for  the  New  York  Pres=. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  debut  has  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  critics  of  New  York.  Never  before  did  that 
worthy  band  suffer  as  ft  did  on  Monday  night  The 
Sun's  regular  dramatic*  critic,  W.  M.  Laffan.isin 
Europe,  and  Mr.  Odion  is  acting  for  him.  At  the 
list  moment  it  was  decided  not  to  send  Mr.  Odion, 
hut  to  turn  the  matter  over  to  Mr.  Bowman,  who  is 
'he  musical  critic  of -the  paper,  and  perhaps  the  best 
critical  writer  in  New  York.  However,  the  musical 
critic  preferred  to  attend-P^tti's  reentry  at  the  Aca- 
demy, and  a  muddle  occurred  in  the  matter,  so  that 
to-day  it  is  not  known  out  of  the  office  who  wrote  the 
Sun's  admirable  account. 

The  Herald's  critic,  Mr.  White,  did  not  appear  at 
all.  but  in  his  stead  was  Jim  Fisher,  of  the  Herald's 
police  department,  Joe  Howard,  general  reporter, 
John  Habberton,  the  author  of  "  Helen's  Babies," 
and  Harry  McDonough,  of  the  Herald's  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition. It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  was  a 
wise  conglomeration  of  men,  well  adapted  to  pass 
erudite  critical  judgment  on  a  theatrical  performance. 
The  Tribune  sent  a  sad-eyed  "  sassiety  "  reporter, 
who  was  subsequently  supplemented  by  the  sadder- 
eyed  Willie  Winter,  and  the  Times  appeared  in  the 
person  of  a  young  man  whose  blonde  hair  was  banged 
down  to  his  eyebrows,  and  who  was  accompanied  by 
several  handsome  women. 

The  World  outdid  itself.  Mr.  Kobbe.  the  regular 
critic,  was  calmly  set  aside,  and  that  long-haired 
abomination,  Oscar  Wilde,  sent  in  his  place.  Oscar's 
appearance,  as  he  walked  in  beside  Jim  Fisher,  of 
the  Hefald,  was  interesting.  The  World,  however, 
seemed  to  fear  that  Mr.  Wilde  might  go  a  little 
astray,  and  considerately  sent  another  man  along  to 
help  him  out  The  other  man  was  not  the  regular 
dramatic  critic,  however,  but  a  man  who  gathers  po- 
lice news  in  the  suburban  wards  above  the  city.  I  . 
am  sorry  it  was  impossible  to  range  these  men  in  a 
row  on  the  stage,  that  the  public  might  have  an  op- 
poriunity  to  judge  of  the  men  who  are  supposed  to 
direct  their  thought  But  if  they  were  personally  in- 
congruous, how  much  more  so  were  their  criticisms  f 
I  am  told  by  a  managing  editor  that  these  produc- 
tions were  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  and  went 
by  Associated  Press  to  England,  so  that  the  entire 
English-speaking  race  is  at  present  basking  fn  the 
radiance  of  their  brilliancy.  My  sympathies  are  with 
the  entire  English -sneaking  world.  You  have  prob- 
ably suffered  fromvtheir  outbreak  of  critical  genius, 
and  are  wondering  quite  as  much  as  I  how  under 
heavtn  ten  or  twelve  men  can  write  columns  about  a 
certain  woman  and  yet  disagree  all  around  about 
every  point  of  her  beauty,  voice,  manners,  movement, 
and  acting.  One  would  think  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  English  language  alone  would  cause  them  to 
agree  in  some  minT  points,  at  least ;  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  each  is  of  his  own  particular  kind,  and 
nothing  is  left  for  us  to  do  but  raise  our  eyes  and 
pray. 

I  am  told  that  the  lovely  Jersey  Lily  cried  after  she 
had  read  the  papers,  because  her  efforts  to  please  had 
been  so  oddly  received.  I  confess  that  I  myself  was 
almost  moved  to  tears  when  I  read  the  combined 
production  of  the  police  reporter,  the  general  re- 
porter, the  author  of  "  Helen's  Babies,"  and  the  Arc- 
tic correspondent,  in  the  Herald,  while  the  article 
evolved  by  Mr.  Wilde  cast  a  set'led  gloom  over  my 
breakfast,  and  made  the  coffee  bilter.  I  wonder  why 
it  is  that  our  great  dailies  do  not  engage  competent 
men  for  theatrical  criticism?  It  must  be  because  Ihe 
position  is  regarded  as  a  rather  "soft"  thing,  and 
usually  filled  through  influence,  for  there  are  certainly 
men  of  enough  ability  among  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity of  New  York  to  supply  all  the  papers  with  good 
writers  in  this  particular  branch.  I  never  aspired  to 
be  a  dramatic  critic  in  New  York,  and  fail  to  under- 
stand the  charm  that  the  position  seems  to  possess.  I 
think  it  rather  good  fun  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  first 
nights  with  friends,  and  talk  scandalously  about  act- 
resses afterward  at  supper  ;  but  I  don't  see  the  attrac- 
tion when  you  have  to  go  every  night  in  the  week, 
and  be  obliged  to  rush  down  town  after  the  second 
act,  and  grind  out  an  arlicle  for  the  paper.  How- 
ever, the  position  is  verv  much  sought  after. 

The  bitterest  contest  I  ever  heard  of  was  when 
Cyrus  W.  Field  bought  the  Evening  Express,  and 
rmde  it  a  joint  paper  with  the  Mail.  The  paper  is 
now  cal'ed  the  Mail  and  Express,  but  is  more  widely 
known,  on  account  of  its  general  weakness,  as  the 
Female  in  Distress  The  Mnil  had  a  dramatic  and 
two  musical  crilics,  and  the  Express  had  a  dramatic 
editor,  two  dramatic  critics,  and  a  musical  critic-  The 
men  on  afternoon  papers  have  nothing  to  do  nights, 
which  is  invariably  regarded  as  a  good  trainine  for 
drmatic  critrrism.  When  the  Mail >nd  the  Express 
came  together,  these  seven  men  were  brought  face  to 
face,  and  the  most  intense  and  bitter  fight  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  dramatic  criticism  was  begun.  The 
war  still  wages,  but,  alas  !  only  two  pre  left  to  carry  it 
on  ;  and  as  one  of  them  is  sickly,  the  end  mav  come 
at  any  time.  During  all  this  struggle  the  proprietor 
and  the  editor  of  the  piper  steadfastly  refused  to  in- 
terfere leaving  it  all  to  the  m  'naming  editor. 
New  York.  November  ri   1882.        Flaneur. 


During  the  performance  on  last  Monday  night,  at 
the  London  Globe  Theatre,  of  Tenny-on's  new 
drama,  "The  Promise  of  May,"  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  twicearoseand  protested  against  Tenny- 
son's representation  of  the  principles  of  free  thought, 
which,  he  said,  was  a  travesty  on  ihe  sentiments  of 
freethinkers.  His  remarks  created  a  sensation,  and 
the  Marquis  left  the  theatre.  The  plot  of  this  new 
drama  is  said  to  be  suggested  by  Tennyson's  poem 
of  "  The  Sisters."  which  is  printed  in  another  column 
of  this  week's  issue. 


Mr.  Samuel  M.  Fabian,  who  went  to  Germany  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  musical  educa- 
tion, has  already  attracted  considerable  attention, 
especially  in  Berlin.  The  Prussian  press  speaks  very 
highly  of  his  abilities.  The  StaatsburAer  Zftung 
says  of  his  performance  at  Wintergarten.  on  October 
18th,  that  it  was  a  great  success,  and  that  the  per- 
former received  many  successive  encores.  The  fact 
that  he  has  been  engaged  by  Madame  Gerster  to  play 
in  her  concerts  speaks  for  itself. 


Manager  Abbey  has  leased  the  Grand  Opera  House 
for  the  second  week  in  Decemher,  when  Christine 
Nilsson,  supported  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club, 
will  give  three  concerts. 


Emerson's  Minstrels  have  had  their  usual  success 
during  the  past  week,  aud  have  many  novelties  in 
prospect. 
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CCLV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday,  No- 
vember 19. 
Clam  Chowder. 
Cantaloupe: 
Chicken  Cutlets.      Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 
Brussels  Sprouts.  -Lima  Beans. 
Roast  Venison,  Currant-jelly  Sauce. 
Vegetable   Salad.   - 
Raspberries.      Creard  Cakes. 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Figs,  Japanese  Persimmons,  Pome- 
granates,   Plums,  and    Grapes. 
Currant-jelly  Sauce  for  Ducks  or  Venison.— Take 
a  glass  of  currant  jelly,  put  it  in  a  small  saucepan  overa&low 
fire ;  when   it   melts   add  a  tablespoonful  of  butler,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  cayenne,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ;  stir  rapidly 
for  a  minute  and  serve  very  hot. 

Chicken  Cutlets.— Season  pieces  of  cold  chicken  with 
salt  and  pepper ;  dip  them  in  melted  butter ;  let  this  cool  on 
the  meat,  and  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  fine  bread  crumbs. 
Fry  in  butter  till  a  delicate  brown  ;  serve  on  slices  of  hot 
toast,  with  either  a  white  or  army  sauce  poured  around 
Pie>  es   of  cold  veal  make  a  nice  dish   if  prepared  in  this 


Fashion  in  Champagne. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  suddenly  decided,  about 
two  years  ago,  that  no  wine  was  suitable  for  the  royal 
palate  but  Pommery  Sec,  the  reaspn  was  certainly 
apparent— in  fact,  just  as  apparent  as  it  is  that  kings 
and  princes  generally  prefer  the  best  of  everything. 
All  other  wines  were  banished  from  the  little  suppers 
which  the  prince  gave  to  his  frinds,  and  Pommery 
became  the  proper  thing.  If  a  nobleman  prepared  a 
banquet,  Pommery  was  the  first  consideration.  The 
London  dealers  were  so  surprised  that,  until  they 
communicated  with  the  French  headquarters,  they 
could  hardly  supply  the  demand.  .  It  was  the  same 
way  in  America.  New  York  society  was  seized  with 
the  craze,  and  in  every  fashionable  novel  of  the  sea- 
son Pommery  Sec  figures  prominently.  The  witty 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  writes  Irom 
the  fashionable  Virginia  White  Sulphur  Springs  that 
at  that  gay  resort  Pommery  was  at  a  premium.  In 
fact,  this  boom  maybe  said  to  have  attained  immense 
proportions  ;  for  last  year  the  sale  in  this  country 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thous-ind  cases. 

When  Doctor  Norman  McLeod  was  minister  of 
the  Barony  parish  in  Glasgow,  and  loved,  as  few  men 
have  been,  by  his  flock,  another  minister  in  the  city 
was  called  upon  to  visit  a  case  of  "sickness.  As  the 
applicants  were  strangers  and  seamed  decent,  God- 
fearing people,  he  asked  if  they  did  not  attend  any 
church.  "'Deed,  ay,"  they  said,  "we  gang  -to  the 
Barony,  but  this  is  a  bad  case  of  typhoid  and  we 
couldna  risk  Norman  ! " 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  just  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze.  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  slock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  onr  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


—  On  Wednesday  evening,  November  8th, 
the  Original  Lytton  Club  gave  a  party  at  Lunt's  Hall, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
The  six  young  ladies  who  comprise  the  society  had 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  secure  a  signal  suc- 
cess, and  their  efforts  were  well  rewarded.  A  large 
number  were  present,  and  dancing  was  continued 
until  a  late  hour.  Among  other  dances,  the  singing 
lancers,  which  was  vf  ry  successful. 

—  Attention    should  be    directed  to  the 

advertisement  in  another  column  of  a  complimentary 
concert  tendered  to  Mrs.  L.  P.  Howell  and  Mrs.  A. 
E.  Stetson,  to  take  place  next  Thursday  evening, 
Novemt  er  23d,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
The  henefici. tries  are  well  and  favorably  known  in 
our  community  as  vocalists  of  the  first  order,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  will  be  assisted  by  several  promi- 
nent society  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the 
Orchestral  Union.  The  programme,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  promises  an 
enjoyable  entertainment. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS 


ELE«ANT  STYLES  IN 


BOOKS,  CARDS,  AND  FANCY  COODS, 

AT 


31    DUPONT    STREET. 


TJASHA  WA  Y  HALL,  ijg  Post  Street. 
MRS.  HEXRY  NORTON'S 

THIRD  "SONG  RECITAL," 

Assisted  by 

MRS.   CARMICHAEL-CARR. 

FRIDAY  EVEMXG,  NOYEHiiEB  24th,  1882. 


Admission,  One  Dollar,  including  reserved  seats.  Seats 
may  be  secured  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Nov. 
aad,  33d,  and  24th,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  117  Post  Street. 


'  —  Russia  Salve  is  unrivaled  for  its  speedy 
healing  qualities.     Ask  your  druggist  for  it.      25  cts. 


—  Thousands  of  Ladies  chkrish  grateful 
remembrances  ol  trip  h^lp  derivelF  Irom  the  use  of 
Lydia  E.  Pinkhain's  Vegetable  Compound. 


—  For  THtrK  heads    heavy  stomichs,   bilious- 
ness, "Weils'  May  Apple  Pills,"  cithartic.   10 and  25c. 


-  Much  serious  sickness  and  suffering 
might  be  prevented  by  promptly  correcting  those 
slight  derangements  that  otherwise  often  develop  into 
settled  disease.  When  a  cold  or  other  cause  checks 
the  oprration  of  the  secretive  organs,  their  natural 
healthy  action  should  be  restored,  and  inflammatory 
material  removed  from  the  system.1  Ayer's  Pills  ac- 
complish this  quickly,  safely,  and  surely. 


—Skinny  Men,  "  We'ls'  Health  Renewer"  restores 
qeallh  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     $1,  at  druggists. 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  Re- 
member that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  63s  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in    the 
world,  826  Market  Strpet.  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  lor  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DOXEY  &  GO. 

23  DIPOXT  STREET, 

Are  now  opening  for  the 

HOLIDAY    SEASON 

A  fine  line  of  imported  goods.     Their  stock  will  be  found 
most  complete  in  their  specialties  of 

Christinas  Cards, 

Russia  Leather  Goods, 

Artistic  Stationery, 


HOLIDAY    BOOKS. 


f^RAND     COMPLIMENTARY    CON- 
W     CERT, 

Tendered  to 

MRS.  L.  P.  HOWELL  and 

MRS.  A.  E.  STETSON 

At  the 

FIRST     CONGREGATIONAL     CHURCH, 

Comer  Post  and  Mason  Streets, 

THURSDAY   EYEM.\G.    NOV.   33d, 

Assisted  by 

Hiss  llattie  Rice,  Soprano, 

Sirs.  Lonisa  X orris,  Soprano, 

Mrs.  llias.  Ji.  Sllitw(nee  Towne),  Pianlsle 
Miss  Fannie  Danfortli,  Planlste, 
Bev.  C.  I>.  Harrows,  Tenor, 
3Il*.  S.  l>.  Mayer.  Organist, 
Mr,  B.  Jan-i'u,  Basso, 
And  *'Tue  Orchestral  Union,"  Professor  Wm. 
Tocpke,    IHreelor. 


If  you  desire  to  make  an  elegant 
and  useful  CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  pre- 
sent your  friend  with  a 

WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN    CHAIR. 


Do  not  fail   to  see  the  Elegant  Exhibition  at 

DOXEY'S 

23  DDPO.VT  STREET,  opposite  "Cily  of  Parts," 

Eelore  making  your  Christmas  purchases. 
OPE\  EVENINGS. 


THOMAS  H.  HOLT, 

Superior  Court  Comm Issioncr,  Notary  Public, 

And  Commissio"er  of  Deeds  for  the  States  and  Territories, 
4io  '  alifornia  Sireet.  Residence,  1803  Stockton  Street. 
Particular  attention  given  to  Conveyancing  and  the  taking 
of  Depositions. 


—  Go  to  Rradley  &  Rulofson'c  New  Photographic 
Gallery   southeast  corn-  r  Geary  a"d  Dupont  streets 


WM.  L.  BIGGINS, 

NOTAKY  PCBLIC,   440  CAHFOKXIA   STREET, 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

£9  Post   Street,  San  Francisco. 


"  Dress    Reform  " 

COBSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Eraces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  jroods. 

MBS.  M.  II.  OB£B  A  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
3iG    Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


Till**  CUT  represents  our  LADIES'  STAB  IE  4CK. 
BOCKEIE,  No.  24,  $7.50. 


We  have  now  in  stock  the  finest 
assortment  ever  offered  in  this  city. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAX  CO., 

644  Market  Street. 


ICHi  BAN, 

22 AND  24 GEARY STREET 

We  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
ICHI  BAN  is  a  FREE  EXHIBITION, 
and  that  all  are  welcome  to  visit  it 
every  day  or  evening  of  the  week, 
without  making  a  purchase.  There 
is  always  something  new.  Sole 
agents  for  the  AITOPUOXE. 

IhcAr/rorniut  is  printed  with  Shattuck&  Fletcher's  ink. 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN.' 

THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


BBOW.V  .1  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


AND   FINE   STATIONERY 

AT  DODGE,  BROS.  &  SHREVE,  32  GEARY  ST. 


CE0.C.SHREVE&C0.  fin 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


E    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIUIOXDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY.  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  A»-ortnient.  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  o?"  .Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.      AH  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and   no  deviation  in  price. 


J 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

She  tripped  daintily  down  the  street,  half  smiling 
at  the  admiring  glances  cast  by  the  men  at  her  white 
neck  and  arms,  as  they  shone  through  the  flimsy 
meshes  of  her  lace  overwaist.  Two  visitors  from  the 
rural  districts  were  transfixed  at  the  lavish  and  unac- 
customed display  of  feminine  loveliness;  but  one  of 
them  recovered  sufficiently  to  remark:  "Well,  by 
gosh,  it  I  had  a  dress  like  that  I'd  wear  an  under- 
shirt. " 

Bob  Ingersoll's  beautiful  burst  of  eloquence  over 
the  duties  of  a  devoted  wife  in  the  Star  Route  trial  is 
not  likely  to  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  retort  of 
one  of  the  Government  counsel  to  an  ill-tempered 

speech  o'  Bob's.     ' '  Go  to , "  said  Bob.     ' '  Thank 

you,"  was  the  reply  ;  "have  you  a  servant  to  answer 
the  door-bell,  or  shall  I  lake  your  latch-key  ?"  This 
might  be  termed  the  retort  sulphurous. 


Dublin  once  boasted,  a  magistrate,  one  Justice 
O'Maliey,  whose  eloquence  and  erudition  made  him 
the  pride  and  delight  ot  the  city.  "So,  sorr,"  he 
thu'-dered  to  an  old  offender,  who  had  olten  escaped 
what  the  judge  always  spoke  of  as  "  the  butt-end  of 
the  law,"  "  y'arre  about  to  incurr  the  pinilty  of  your 
malefactions.  Justice,  sorr,  may  purshue  wid  a 
leaden  heel,  but  she  smites" — here  the  quotation 
eluded  him — "she  smites" — triumphantly — "she 
smites  wid  a  cast-oiron  toe  !  " 

A  German  paper  has  a  rather  good  story  about  a 
lady,  who,  not  leeling  as  well  as  she  liked,  went  to 
consult  a  physician.  "  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  alter 
looking  at  her  tongue,  feeling  her  puhe,  and  asking 
her  -umlry  questions,  "1  should  advise  you- yes  I 
should  advise  you— ahem  !— to  get  married."  "  Are 
you  single,  doctor?  "  inquired  the  fair  pitient,  with  a 
significant  yet  modest  smile.  "  I  am,  mein  fraulein  ; 
but  it  is  not  etiquette,  you  know,  for  physicians  to 
take  the  physic  ihey  prescribe." 

A  good  story  comes  from  Geneva  concerning  a  lady 
and  gentleman  who  recently  arrived  there,  and  found 
all  the  hotels  so  full  that  they  ultimately  were  accom- 
modated wilh  a  bath-room  turned  into  a  bed- 
chimber.  During  the  night  the  husband,  wishing  to 
call  for  a  light,  pulled  a  cord  attached  to  the  wall, 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  got  hold  of  the 
bell-rope.  The  immediaie  response  was  a  deluge  of 
cold  water.  Monsieur  and  m.idame  >elled  lor  help, 
bringing  out  a  crowd  of  guests  and  waiters  in  all 
sorts  ot  light  and  airy  costumes.     Tableau. 

A  min  in  Fort  Worth  Texas,  purchased  a  mule 
from  a  farmer  for  seventy-five  dollars.  Some  days 
later  he  returned,  his  countenance  glowing  with  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  begged  the  seller  to  ac- 
cept twenty-five  dollars  more.  "  But  I  got  all  I 
asked,"  remonstrated  the  honest  agriculturist. 
"  Never  mind,"  persisted  the  man,  "  make  it  a  clean 
hundred."  The  farmer  reluctantly  accepted  the 
money,  and  the  two  were  about  parting,  when  the 
purchaser  of  the  animal  said:  "You'll  come  to  the 
tuneral,  won't  you?"  "  Whose  funeral  ?"  asked  the 
other,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "My  wife's."  "You 
don't  tell  me  she's  dead,  poor  thing?"  "Yes;  the 
mule  kicked  her." 

Many  queer  stories  are  told  about  the  absurd  way 
in  which  uneducated  people  muddle  the  Prayer-book, 
especially  the  minuge  service  part  of  it.  A  comic 
paper  m  ikes  a  Hampshire  incumbent  responsible  for 
the  following  :  "He  s  lid  tint,  in  his  own  parish,  it 
was  quite  the  fashion  for  the  m  in,  when  giving  the 
ring,  10  say  to  the  woman  :  "  With  my  body  I  thee 
wash-up.  and  with  all  my  hurdle  goods  I  thee  and 
thou."  He  said  the  woith-'ii  were  generally  better  up 
in  this  part  of  tue  service  than  the  men.  One  day, 
however,  a  bride  stirtled  him  by  promising,  in  what 
she  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  the  Priyer-book, 
to  take  her  husband  '  to  'ave  and  to  'old  for  this  day 
fortnight,  for  betterer  horse,  for  ricberer  power,  in 
siggerne>s  health,  to  love  cherries,  and  to  bay.'  What 
meaning  this  extraordinary  vow  conveyed  to  her  own 
mind,  the  incumbent  said  it  baffled  him  to  conject- 
ure." 

As  William  R.  Travers.  of  New  York,  was  leaving 
his  office  a  well-dressed  m.-in  approached  him,  and, 
greeting  him  very  cordially,  said  :  "  How  do  you  do, 
sir?  1  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  When  did  you  ar- 
rive in  the  city  ?  "  "  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Mr,  Trav- 
ers ;  "  you — you  have  evidently  mistaken  me  for 
somebody  else."  "Are  you  not  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
Poughkeepsie?"  queried  the  man.  "No,  sir;  my 
name  is  Travers,"  he  replied  ;  whereupon  the  man, 
with  miny  apologies,  made  off  Mr.  Travers  quietly 
walked  up  Broadway,  looking  in  the  shop-windows, 
as  is  his  habit,  when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a 
man,  who,  rushing  up  to  him,  offered  his  hand,  and 
said  :  "  How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Travers?  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you !  I  heird  you  were  in  town,  and  have 
been  looking  outforyou  everywhere.^'  "  Pardon  me, 
Sir,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  blandly;  "My  name  is  not 
Travers;  I  am  Mr.  Andrews,  Irom  Poughkeepsie." 

Henry  was  a  good  buy,  but  unfortunately  was  not 
possessed  of  tact.  I  do  not  know  that  you  under- 
stand precisely  wh  n  tact  means,  therelore  1  will  illus- 
trate. One  day  a  gentleman  was  walking  along  the 
'street,  when  all  of  a  sudden  an  avalanche  ol  dust 
descended  upon  him  from  a  second-story  window. 
Henry,  who  was  standing  near,  saw  the  accident  but 
he  did  not  have  tact.  It  seemed  so  funny  to  see  a 
strange  geniiemm  suddenly  subjected  to  a  dust- 
shower  that  he  laughed  aloud.  But  John  was  unlike 
Henry.  Notwithstanding  it  was  he  who  had  precipi- 
tated the  dust  upon  the  strange  gentleman,  he  was 
in  the  street  and  addressing  the  strange  gentleman 
in  a  moment.  He  said  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  that 
such  an  unfortunate  accident  had  befallen  the  gentle- 
irun,  and  volunteered  to  brush  the  dust  from  the 
latier's  clothing  ;  but  while  pretending  to  do  this,  he 
rubbed  ch.dk  all  over  the  gentleman's  b  ick.  The 
gentlem  :n  thanked  John  for  his  kindness,  and  said 
*•■■  jUiou  '.1  h-  only  too  glad  lo  do  him  a  lavor.  John 
■  i]  i;tci;    but   Henry,  who  saw  the  whule 

l,d  not  offer  to    assist  the  gentleman, 
led.     This  angered    the  genllem  in, 

:f,rts  Henry  was  dUcha  ged  Irom  em- 
.■■   John  secured  a  remunerative  situa- 
Ci.-J  ii  nothing  like  tact. 


A  NOTED  BUT  UNTITLED  "WOMAN. 

[From  tlie  Boston  Globe] 


Messrs,  Editors  .— 

The  above  Is  a  good  likeness  of  Mrs.  Lvdia  E.  Pint- 
ham,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  above  all  other  human  beings 
may  be  truthfully  calledthe  ''Dear  Friend  of  Woman," 
as  some  of  her  correspondents  lc  ~o  to  call  her.  She 
Is  zealously  devoted  to  her  work,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  a  life-study,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  six  lady 
assistants,  to  help  her  answerthe  large  correspondence 
■which  daily  pours  in  upon  her,  each  bearing  its  special 
burden  of  suffering,  or  joy  at  release  from  it.  Her 
Vegetable  Compound  is  a  medicine  for  good  and  not 
evil  purposes.  I  have  personally  investigated  it  and 
am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this. 

On  account  of  its  proven  merits.  It  Is  recommended 
and 'prescribed  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  country- 
One  eays:  "It  -works  like  a  charm  and  saves  much 
pain.  It  will  entirely  cure  the  worst  forms  of  female 
disc-nses. 

It  pcrmeatep  every  portion  of  the  system,  and  gives 
new  life  and  vigor.  It  removes  faintness,  flatulency, 
destroys  all  craving  for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches, 
Hervous  Prostration,  General  Debility,  Sleeplessness, 
Depression  and  Indigestion.  That  fee-ling  of  hearing 
down,  causing  pain,  weight  and  backache,  is  always 
permanently  cured  by  its  use.  It  will  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  act  In  harmony  with  the  law 
that  governs  the  female  system. 

It  costs  only  31.  per  bottle  or  six  for  $5.,  and  is  sold  by 
druggists.  Any  advice  required  as  to  special  cases,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  use  of  the  Vegetable  Compound,  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Sirs.  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  home  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

For  Kidney  Complaint  of  either  sez  this  compoundls 
Unsurpassed  as  abundant  testimonials  show. 

"Mrs.  Pinkham's  Liver  Pills,"  says  one  wri'er,  "are 
the  best  in  tlie  world  for  the  cure  of  Constipation, 
Biliousness  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Her  Blood 
Purifier  works  -wonders  In  its  special  line  and  bids  fair 
to  equal  the  Compound  in  it3  popularity. 

All  must  respect  her  as  an  Angel  of  Mercy  whose  sole 
ambition  is  to  do  good  to  others. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (2)  Mrs.  A.  M.  D- 


AVER'S  CATHffiSG  PILLS, 


For  all  ttic  Purposes  of  a  Family  Physic, 


CURING 
Cosliveness,  Indigestion, 
Jaundice,  Dysentery,  Dys- 
pepsia, FonlSEoiuacn  and 
ftrentli,  Headache,  Ery- 
sipelas* Piles,  BEaacumu- 
tism.  Iiru:tf  Sonsaml  Skin 
Diseases,  Kiliousucss,  Li- 
ver Complaint,  Dropsy, 
Tetter,  lumors  and  Suit 
Rheum,  M  orins,  Gout, 
ftem-ilgia,  as  n  Dinner 
Pall,  ami  Put  ilyins  tlie  iilom.,  are  the  most  conge- 
nial purgative  yet  perfe  ted.  Their  effects  abundantly 
show  how  much  they  excel  all  other  pills.  Theyaresafe 
and  pleasant  to  take,  but  powerful  lo  cure  They  purge 
out  the  foul  humors  of  the  blood;  they  stimulate  the  slug- 

f;ish  or  disordered  organs  into  action,  and  they  impart 
iealih  and  tone  to  the  whole  beir-g.  They  cure  not  only  the 
every  day  complaints  of  everybody,  but  formidable  and 
dangerous  diseases.  Most  skilful  physicians,  most  eminent 
i-itrgymen,  and  our  best  citizens,  send  certificates  of  cures 
performed,  and  of  great  benefits  derived  from  these  Pills. 
They  are  the  safest  and  best  physic  for  children,  because 
mild  as  well  as  effectual.  Being  su°ar-co3ted,  they  arc 
easy  to  take,  and  being  purely  vegetable,  they  are  entirely 
harmless.  ^^__^_^ 

PREPARED  BY 
TOR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


fjjtmpafot 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPER/O/!    TO    ALL    OTHER    LAXAT/VES 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE."' 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglass/id  before  breakfast. 

Of  alt  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

NONE    GENUINE    BUT    W1TU  A  BLUE    LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

saa  Montgomery  Street. 

1««      CRANOIKC"! 


C.   ADOLPBE   LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
(\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

'•'    Street 
jWLibural  advances  made  on  consignments. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLDI 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscret:ons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF- .PRESERVA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vi  ality  impaired  by  too  close 
app'ication  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained . 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  wor  •,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
med.il  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acuie  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m^ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

TUE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  OH  SELF-1'RESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance .  — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEARODY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  W.  It.  PARKER,  .11.  »., 

4  RiiWncli  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

lie  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IV' 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

■HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
lack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  iso  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Or.  Dye's  Eloctro- 
Volfaic  Bclt-tand  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  kindred  Tronlb.es.  Also,  for  Kin -11111:1- 
tlsm,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  m»ny 
oilier  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshal],  Mich. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

NEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHALA- 
tion.for  Consumption,  Astuina, 
liroiierjiUs,  JCj-npepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Xervous  Disorder*.  Prepared  by 
DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALEX,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  Is 
easily  sent  by  expreEft,  rend/  lor  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran-, 
Cisco,  CnL    g£g~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


A  JLeouins  London  Phys* 

ician  establishes   oa 

Office  in  New  York. 

for  the  Core  of 

EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

'  From  Am.  Jovrnnl  of Median*. 
Pr.  Ab.  Heserole  (late  of  London}, -who  nnutesnspecialty 
ofEMlepsv,  has  without  dor.ht  treated  and  nm  d  move  cases 
tliaii  any  other  llvlncr  physician.  BI3  success  l»us  simply  been 
astonish! ne:  vre  have  beard  ofcasesof  over  80  years'  stand- 
ing successfully  cu rod  by  Mm.  Be  has  puhllshed  a  work  on 
th fa  disease,  which  ho  autiris  with  alurge  bottle  of  his  won- 
dni-fiil  cure  free  to  iny  sufferer  who  may  send  their  express 
end  P.  O,  Address  Vu  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  ad- 
dreas  Dr.  AB,  MESEItOLE,  No.  06  John  St..  New  York. 


AGENTSic»IH?Es 

WANTED "  SubscriptionBooks 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE.  WORLD,  and  the  Am*. 

est  selling  ,\t'Ciii\ilelV  written,  rk-nriy  ]>nnlfd  on  lino 
paper,  elegantly  Illustrated  and  beautifully  bound..  No 
othu-r  books  tliL-ir  equal.  All  now  nnu  no  com  petition. 
Territory  clear.  They  satisTy  the  Agent  because  they  sell 
fast,  the  people  on  account  of  their  value. 

"Newman's  America."  a°iSsS2?ffl 

Eli:..-r£ini<y   from   the  Mound    Bulldrn    to   July    18. 

1188a,    The  only  book  covering  tho  subject. 

The  Lives  of  the  James  Brothers. 

The  only  complete  account  of  the  Missouri  Ouiiawn, 

The  Jeannelte.   «£*?££  ?;  *"£:%? 

Exploration*.  Including  I'RWkLLV  KAIVE. 
HAYES.    MALI,    and    «E  JLOAiG. 

"Pictorial  Family  Bible." JS^fe 

talnlnB  Loll,  versions  of'the  New  Testament,  ilor© 
I'e.uiiresnnd  ]!lnstr;ii  ions  tii:in  any  oth.T  edmon. 

The  most  i.imtKAL.  TKilMS  frivun^.l  by  tiny  PCJR- 
JL(NU1\»;  MOUSE.  PltOHl'T  DEALINGS.  NO 
DELAYS.  „        ,.  , 

Write  quickly  for  circulars  and  terras.  Territory  is 
rapidly  beinc  taken. 

00BUEN  &  000K  PUBLISHING  CO. , 
88.  B8,  69  Si  100  metropolitan  Blook,  0HI0AG0,  ILL. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

....AND 

718    SANSOME    STREET. 

Cool  at  lowest  Market  Kntcs. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCER  S.  1 08  npd  rTO  California  St.   San  Francisco 


^THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California  ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California, 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  i)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cert.  No. 

Name.  No.        Shares.  Amount. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $2  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  37     10,000  4,00000 

Lharles  DeLacy. Trustee..   73  200  8000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Tru  tee..   74.  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   79     14,995  5>998  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  87       6,000  2,400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley 4.  5     not  issued         2  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  995         do  398  00 

W.W.Dodge 6  5         do  200 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995         do  398  00 

E.  G.  Waite 8  5         do  2  00 

E.  (t.  Waite,  Trustee 9       2,495         do  998  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5        do  2  00 

Geo.  W,  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995         do  398  00 

Win.  Sherman 12  5        do  200 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee. ..   13      2,495        do  998  00 

R   M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14       1,000        do  400  00 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15       2,000        do  800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16       1,000  40000 

M,  Raldridge,  Trustee.. . .   17       1,500    not  issued      600  00 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18       1,000        do  400  00 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19      2,000        do  800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee.. ..   20      1,000        do  400  co 

R.  D,  Lennox,  Trustee.. .  82  500        do  200  00 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..   23  500        do  20000 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24       1,000        do  400  00 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25       2,000  800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee....  26  500    not  issued      20000 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500        do  2  o  00 

l.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28  1,000  do  400  06 

!'.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee... .  29  i,coo  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30  1,000  do  400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do  40000 

Chas.  S.  N  eal 32  '5  do  2  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do  200 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  Wilson 35  5  do  2  00 

Eenj.  'leal 36  5  do  2  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Tru-tee 53  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F,  M.  Pixley,  Trustee. . ..   56  1,000     not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57  3,000  do            1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do            1,200  00 

W.  H.  Campbell,   Trustee.  59  j,ooo  do  400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee. .  I .  di  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do  200  00 

Geo.  E.  Barnes,  'Trustee..   62  200  do  80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do  40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64  50  do  20  00 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Iru.-tee..   65  50  do  2000 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  50     issued  20  00 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee...  6;  50    not  issued      20  00 

H.  W.  Niwbauer,   Trustee  80  250  do  100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do  100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do  400  00 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103  500  do       -       200  00 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no  500  do    ■  200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trust*- e 104  100  do  40  00 

And  1/1  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  he  neces- 
sary will  be  s.ld  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  h'ancisco,  Cali- 
fornia, on  Mond-  y,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Oftice^ — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,_ California. 

POSTPONEM  FNT.—  The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent sio  k  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
d-iy  of  October,  18S2  at  f  e  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  D  reUors. 

C.   M.  OA11LEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  .he  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent s-ock  is  hereby  postponed  unt  1  the  thirteenth  (i;th) 
day  ol  November,  18S2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (20th) 
day  of  November,  18S2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


is 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Xa     R«     Ifci 

Time  Schedule,   Monday,   May  15,  1883. 

RAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS: 


).30  t  M 
;  OO  P.  M. 
i.y>  P.  M. 
,00  A.  M. 
|.30  P.  M. 
30  P.  M 
I.OO  A.  M. 
|.0O  P.    M. 


|,00  P.  M. 
,00  A.  M. 
(.30  P.    M 


OO  A.  M 
i.OO  P.  M 
1,30  A.  M 

,O0  P.   M 

,00  A.  M. 

.OO  A.  M. 

,tO  A.  M, 
(,00  P.    M. 

,00  P.  M. 
I.30  P.  M. 
i.30  P.  M. 
I.OO  A.  M. 

,00  A.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 


1,30  P.  M. 
I.OO  P.    M, 

OO  A.  M. 
(.OO  P.    M. 

OO  A    M. 

30  A.  M. 
[.30  P.  M, 
[.OO  P.  M. 
(■30  P.  M, 

,30  P.  M 

,00  A.  M 
4.30  P  M 

OO  A.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa 

I  Deming,  LI  Paso  )  Express 

[and  East........  f  Emigrant. .. 

!  Gall  and  )_ via  Livermore 
Stockton  )  via  Martinez 

.lone  

.  Knight's  Landing 

''  "      (t Sundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanlon 


.  Merced  . 


. Marys ville  and  Chico., 
.Niles  and  Haywards.. 


J  Ogden  and  )  Express 

j  East (  Emigrant 

, .  Redding  and  Red   ElufT 

f  Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. , 
}  Colfax,    and  j-via  Benicia. . . . , 

[  Alta J  via  Benicia 

..Sacra-nemo  via  Ben  cia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


.(JSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. , 
..Woodland 


"15.40  p.  M. 
•io.io  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.XO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*  12.40  P.  H. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
*IO.  10  A.  M. 
[ll. 40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
"12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 


J.40- 


.  M. 


IO. 


.Willows,  Williams,  &  Tehama. 


40  A.  M. 

6.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

I.40  A.  M. 

A.  M, 

*6.00  A     M. 

4.  IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

7.40   P.    M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

"12.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

"7.40  P.  M. 

"ib.IO  A.  M. 

*7.  40  P.  M . 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Jgyg>  RAIL.ROAD.-<?^lUa 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  18B3,   and  until 

FURTHER    NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and    Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


S.    P. 


+  6.50  A.  M 
8.3O  A.  M 
10. 4O  A.  M 
*3-30  P.  M 

4.30  P.   M 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


1      ' 


S.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
"3.3O  P.  M, 

4-3°  p-  M- 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 

. .  .Principal  Way  Stations 


6.40  A.  M. 

9.05    A.   M 
'I0.02   A.  M. 

3-37   p-  M- 

T5.O4     P.   M. 
6  02    P    M  ■ 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


g  05  A  M. 
'I0.02  A.  M. 
3-3?    F-    «• 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M.J 


.  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castro 
and  Monterey 


H*io.o 
6.0: 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE     &     CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER 

310  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

J-  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4  500,000 

Agbncv  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


rand  Tres  Pinos |     6.02  : 


IO.40  A. 

*3-3°  p. 


3:1  { 


.  Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, . 
and  Santa  Cruz 


10.40A.M.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  |      6.02  p.  M. 


^Sundays  excepted.         tSundays  only. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
acific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
xpress  from  "  El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a,  m.  train. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger   Depot,   Townsend    Street, 
and  No.  ?.  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

£3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m, 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 
VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.30,   8.30, 


9-3°. 
7.00, 


10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 

8.00,  9.3O,    II. OO,  *I2.00. 

o  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.3o,  7.00,  *t?.3°.  8-°°.  *t8.3o, 
9.00,  "tg-3o,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  M3.30, 
4,00,   M4.30,  5.00,   *ts-3o,  6.00,  M6.30,  7.00,   *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,    *12.00. 

b  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00;  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,   8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

b  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30,  5.00, 
'5.30,  6.00,  *6-3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY, 
rom  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32,  *6.ob,  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32,  8.02,  8.32,   902,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,    11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,     02,4.32, 
5,02,  5.32,  602,  6.32,  7.02,  S.02,  9.32,  n.02. 
rom  EAST  OAKLAND— *s.2x,   *5-5i>   6.31,  6.51     7-Si. 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,   n. 51,  12.51,  i-Si,  2-51.  3-Si,  4-5i»  "-5*, 
6-5i.  7-5i.  9-21-  IO-5i- 
■rom   ALAMEDA— *5. 15,     5-45.  6.15,  7-i°.    T7-3S.  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,     "t9-35,  10.10,    *tio.35,   11. 10,    12.10,    1.10, 
2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *t4-35.  5-t°i    "t5-35.    6.10,  *t6-35.    7-"> 
M7.35,  9.15,  10.45- 

rom  BERKELEY— *s-45. -6.15,  6.45.  *7-*5,  7-45,  "8,15. 
8.45,  tQ.i5.  9-45.  tio-i5.  "M5.  t".i5.  "-45,  "  45.  i-45- 
2.45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45,  5-15.  5-45,  6.*5.  6-45.  7-45.  9-*5. 
*io.45. 

romWEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,*6-i5.  6.4S.  *7-i5,  7-45.. 
8.45,  9-45- io-45.  r-45.  2-45.  3-45,4-45.  *5-iS,  5-45  "6.15.. 
6. 45.  *7-n- _____ 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  OCTOBER 

22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  Saa  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.isA.  M.,   ti.25,  *i.45,  "4.45,  t5-=oP-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo,  *8-5o  A.  M.,  *3-45,  *5-30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—  '8.00, 
+.8.50,  A.  M.,  "is.oo,  ti2.oo  M,    2.30.  t4-oo  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  FerryJ— '6.50,  t7-3o,  '8.45  A.  Al.,  *3.i5, 
t5.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Franciscostop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Iusurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836, 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


HTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bant  of 
California;  Koston,  Trenionl  National  Uanh ; 
Chicago,  I  nlon  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Saving*  Bank  ;  Sew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  _ 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
IJ-  INSURANCE  CO  MP  AN  V 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


For  -AUCELITO(Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.oo,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M,,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— £.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,6.00?.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  _ Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.   M. 


I  A  4IA  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
LV«W     tin  Ferry,)  I'HKOUGH  TRAIN    for  Duncan 


Mills   and   Way  stations 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1. 


(i'hrough  Tr 
P.  M  .) 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
Vom  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,   9-i5.  «-i5,  r-15.  3 
5-I5- 
'rom  OAKLAND— *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


All  trains  run  daily  except 
xcepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland. 
ays  onlyj 


hen  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
(t)  Sun- 


Standard    Time"  furnished   by    Randolph    &    Co 
ewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Apolhn 


arts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
"Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening" 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
"  Exhilarating,  good  for  Loss  of  Appelitel' 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &°  A/in.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

UHL  BROTHERS 

533  Montgomery  Street, 

RAN     FRANCISCO. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan    Mills  every  morning  except  Sun- 
days lor  Stewart's  Point.  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cu&ey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all  points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  8} 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R   STORY 


J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
'      San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  (_  enoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goieberg, 
Christiana.  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanehae,  Yokohama, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1S82. 

Coptic Thursday,  November  23d. 

Imdic Saturday,  December  i6ih. 

Bl'lgiC ■ Thursday,  December  28th. 

1SS3. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

OceiiliiC , Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

«.;n'tic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

BelgtC Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo,  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOIt    GAliKENS,    DULLS,    MINIM,    AND    FIBE 
IMIWKI  TlKM*. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PSIM^IA     Ai\D     RUBBER 

SIAMI*' ACT!  KING  COMPANY. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS., 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,   $2  50;   'iomales, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.00   A.   M.   from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 

every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations.      _     _ 

Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saur.f     o 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, *2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 


A  Laxative 


I  imvo  a  positive  rem>-ily  r<u'  iho  nbnvc  illgniiso;  by  Ha  usa 
t*.  '  1  umlsofcnsea  of  tlia  wnrht  klnil  imd  nf  long  Btnnrltns 
'  iTiibi-c'ti  cored.  IndC'it.fiOBtronirl-'iriy  fnUll  In  Its  .liir-rn-y, 
'latliviiu-nil  two  ui  > 'PTMUFKEB,  together  with  n,  YAL- 
AELETItnATI'-E  nn  this  disoano,  10  nny  eiiflVsrer.  GLveEx- 
"   :s&P.  0.uddrea3.  Dil.T.  A.SL0CUit,lBiPearl8t.,N.  Y. 


it 7*?  A  WEEK,    $t2  aday  at  home  easily  made,  Cosily 
V  I  "* outfit  free.  Address  TRUE  8c  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine 


and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
«  IE  I  L  L  O  N  , 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pliar nncien  d*  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculty  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Pakis. 

Tamar—  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take,and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD   BY  ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
1NDIEN 

GR1LL0N 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

Commission  Merchants 


SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 


Telephone  No.  35. 


30  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cui'bolizcd  Rubber  Hose,  Standaril,  (Maltese 
Cro.ss,)  JCubbcr  llo.se,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Iloxc,  (Competition,)  Nuclioa  Hukc, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  fllose,  Steam  Fire- Engine 
Hose,  Curbolized  '* Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MARE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


J@WS  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Dru£e<st<;'  Glassware. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

A  Mill?  626  Sixth  St.   Saa  Francieco, 

Agricultural  Implements, 

..j'-'.T-"""1.    J.icteon'sSdf  Feeders  for TlircsMntf 
*£w\x  W    Wacliincs,   Hojsc   Forks,    Derricks 
Vineyard  Harrows.    Steam  Derrick 
«  Fork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinth  of 
lijIiieBt  winds,  p^rrn  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 
Entirely  relia-  aiirj  \\'r*,\  Presses   Steam    Enfiinei) 
Thresliintr    Machines,   Wind    Mills, 
9  PVPiiW  1  PFe^v     Dumb  Bells.  Furniture  Castincs.   All 
*  "i"'^  J  ^W'\   orders  filled  promplly  at  the  lowest 
u     San  Franei^co,  market  rates. 
Write  Tor  our  New  Calnlognic. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup-es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  II  Is  the  model  hotel  or  the  world. 
II  Is  tire  ami  earthquake -proof,  it  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  Is  lai ^c  [i-iil.aml  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  lialh  ami  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess Brow  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
eourt,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Hh 
immense  glass  roof,  ilslnoad  balconies,  lis 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  11 
feature  hllherlonnhno«n  In  Amerlcnu  hotels. 
Quests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  Oneit 
U  the  elly. 


p ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th.  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ.  IU0N1EREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

tor  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street, 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
Specially  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    IFTwo  Hours  Notice. 

_g^,     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^*-  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Cn.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. :  Nich-  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C.  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.   A.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKER 

Ml  iMmemt.  »tr»«. 


i 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


R.H,  McDonald, 

President 
SanErandsco, 


.IktaBlisherl 

1863. 

CapaSLStock 
pkQDO.OOO.OO 
Surplus     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  July  I,  1SS3. 
We  false  jtleasnre  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Seaii- 
Aiinual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  tl.is  Bunk : 
EESOrSCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

other  Real  Estate 13.S25  35 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

JLand  Association  stock 15,131  55 

Loans  Mini  Discounts 1,7S.*>,000  20 

Due  frotn  Banks 527,379  09 

Money  on  hand 638.365  30 

IIAMUTTES.  S3.753.O09  09 

Capital  paid  up 81,000.000  00 

Surplus 400.SOO  70 

Due  Depositors : 1,953,C72  80 

Dne  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

§3,  752,099  09 

Tliis  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banking  business. 


Alum 

Flour 

Starch 

Ammonia 

Phosphates 

TartaricAcid 


Cream  Tartar  anfl  Bi-Carli.  Satla 

NOTHING    ELSE 

Uon  Eros,  1  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


PRIVATE    ASYLUM, 

For  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Men- 
tal and  Jfervous  Diseases. 


T 


"HE  PROPRIE  TAR  Y  INSTITUTION 


called  THE  PACIFIC  ASYU  M,~where  the  in- 
sane of  the  Slate  of  Nevada  have  been  kept  for  several 
years,  will  beopeed  as  a  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1S82,  the  Nevada  patients  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  Slate  Asylum  at  Reno.  The  buildings 
are  capacious  and  comfortable,  having  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  over  two  hundred  patients,  and  ihey 
are  pleasantly  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Stockton,  and  are 
surrounded  byat'ractive  grounds  of  forty  acres  in  extent, 
with  cultivated  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  Its  advanta- 
ges over  public  institutions  in  facility  of  admission  and  in 
procuring  extra  accommodations  if  required,  are  obvious. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and 
Superintendent,  DR.  ASA  CLARK,  Pacific  Asylum, 
Stockton,  CaL  ASA  CLARK,  91.  ». 

References— I>i*.  I,.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco, 
Dr.  G.  A.  Stiurtletr,  Stockton, 

Sup't  State  Insane  Asylum. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO. 

(Successors   to   BRAVERMAJV   &   LEVY,) 

Manufacturers  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  and  Importers  of  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  and  otlier  PRECIOUS  STONES,  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, and  FRENCtf  CLOCKS. 

Keep  the  best  assortment  and  sell  at  LOWER  PRICES  than  any 
house  in  this  city. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME   &    LOIVG,    OP    SAiY    FIUXCISCO, 

GROVESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR    &    FARLEY    ORG  INS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street*  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 


Invite  the  public  to  visit  their 


WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 


And  inspect  their 


TYhieh   constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

ETer  shown  on  this  Coast,  and   ivhich  cannot  he  excelled  for  Variety  and  Beauty  upon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants, 

THE  CALA.  FURNITURE  M'FG  CO.,  320  TO  226  BUSH  ST. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PA  ILIA  RD  Gr*  CO.,  23  Dwpc?it  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.      A.  E.   cfUILLERA  T,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


C.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

HAVE  INTRODUCED  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

EVER  SHOWN  ON  TDIS  COAST. 


Cull  and  examine  them  at 

336    KEARNY    STREET,  NEAR  PINE. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns—  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

<T£AD   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 

•~*       AGENCY.  124  Tori  Street.  San  Francisco. 


FAMILIES 


LEAVING  THE  CITY. 
fi~URNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

-*  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  datng  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  St  CO..  ?to  Stockton  Street. 


$66 


a  week  in  your  c 


,vn.   Terms  and  $5  outfit,  free. 


Address  H.  HALLETT  &  CO.,  Portland,  Main 


I  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in    Gents'    Furnishing    Goods. 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
net.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
lor  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


ftUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Invention 
of  the  age  Fierce  &  Si  >N 
704  Sac.  St.,  San  Fran.  Ciii. 


::: 


OLEOMARGARINE 


-- 


[TRADE  JIAltK.] 


BUTTER! 


' 


Manufactured  by  the  Mege  Pacific 
Com.  Co. 


FEINBERG  &  WINTER, 

205  FRONT  STREET, 

PACIFIC  COAST  SOLE  AGENTS 


ryrviDEND  notice.— office  of 

,  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  8,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  35)  of  Twenty-tive  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared,, payable  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  15,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  hooks  will  close  Nov.  9, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  bee. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF: 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  .Nov,  2,  1SS2.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  47,  of  Twenty-live  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  November  13,  1882,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Omce — Ruom  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San   Fran ciscO.  CaL 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  "Argonaut," 

Front  Vol.  1  to  Vol.  10,  inclusive. 

ANY    ONE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  522  California 
Street.  _ 
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For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE   &  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


ORUSHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE    BY  ALL 

GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XL    NO.  22. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   NOVEMBER   25,   1882. 
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THE    MAN-EATING    TREE. 


A  Tale  of  Nubia. 


{Before  committing  this  paper  to  theridicule  of  the  Great  Mediocre — 
for  many,  I  fear,  will  be  inclined  to  regard  tbis  story  as  incredible— I 
would  venture  on  the  expression  of  an  opinion  regarding  credulity, 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  before.  It  is  this.  Placing  su- 
preme Wisdom  and  supreme  Unwisdom  at  two  extremes,  and  myself  in 
the  exact  mean  between  them,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that,  whether  I 
travel  toward  the  one  extreme  or  the  other,  the  credulity  of  those  I 
meet  increases.  To  put  it  as  a  paradox — whither  a  man  be  foolisher  or 
wiser  than  I  am,  he  is  more  credulous.  I  make  this  remark  to  point 
out  to  those  of  the  Great  Mediocre,  whose  notice  it  may  have  escaped, 
that  credulity  is  not  of  itself  shameful  or  contemptible,  and  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  their  belief  whether 
they  gravitate  toward  the  sage  or  the  reverse  way.  According,  therefore, 
to  the  incredibility  found  in  the  following,  the  reader  may  measure,  as 
pleases  him,  his  wisdom  or  his  unwisdom.  1 

Peregrine  Oriel,  my  maternal  uncle,  was  a  great  traveler, 
as  his  prophetical  sponsors  at  the  font  seemed  to  have 
guessed  he  would  be.  Indeed  he  had  rummaged  in  the  garrets 
and  cellars  of  the  earth  with  something  more  than  ordinary 
diligence.  But  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels  he  did  not, 
unfortunately,  preserve  the  judicious  caution  of  Xenophon 
between  the  things  seen  and  the  things  heard,  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  town-councilors  of  Brunsbiittel  (to  whom 
he  had  shown  a  duck-billed  platypus,  caught  alive  by  him  in 
Australia)  had  him  posted  for  an  importei  of  artificial  vermin. 

Thus,  for  instance,  who  could  hear  and  believe  the  tale  of 
the  man-sucking  tree  from  which  he  had  barely  escaped  with 
life?  He  called  it  himself  more  terrible  than  the  Upas. 
"This  awful  plant,  that  rears  its  splendid  death-shade  in  the 
central  solitude  of  a  Nubian  fern  forest,  sickens  by  its  un- 
wholesome humors  all  vegetation  from  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  feeds  upon  the  wild  beasts  that,  in  the  terror  of  the 
chase  or  the  heat  of  noon,  seek  the  thick  shelter  of  its 
boughs  ;  upon  the  birds  that,  flitting  across  the  open  space, 
come  within  the  charmed  circle  of  its  power,  or  innocently 
refresh  themselves  from  the  cups  of  its  great  waxen  flowers; 
upon  even  man  himself  when,  an  infrequent  prey,  the  savage 
seeks  its  asylum  in  the  storm,  or  turns  from  the  harsh  foot- 
wounding  sword-grass  of  the  glade  to  pluck  the  wondrous 
fruit  that  hang  plumb  down  among  the  wondrous  foliage." 
And  such  fruit ! — "  glorious  golden  ovals,  great  honey  drops, 
swelling  by  their  own  weight  into  pear-shaped  translucencies. 
The  foliage  glistens  with  a  strange  dew,  that  all  day  long 
drips  on  to  the  ground  below,  nurturing  a  rank  growth  of 
grasses,  which  shoot  up  in  places  so  high  that  their  spikes 
of  fierce  blood-fed  green  show  far  up  among  the  deep-tinted 
foliage  of  the  terrible  tree,  and,  like  a  jealous  body-guard, 
keep  concealed  the  fearful  secret  of  the  charnel-house  within, 
and  draw  round  the  black  roots  of  the  murderous  plant  a  de- 
cent screen  of  living  green." 

Such  was  his  description  of  the  plant ;  and  the  other  day, 
looking  it  up  in  a  botanical  dictionary,  I  find  that  there  is 
really  known  to  naturalists  a  family  of  carnivorous  plants  ; 
but  I  see  that  they  are  most  of  them  very  small,  and  prey 
upon  little  insects  only.  My  maternal  uncle,  however,  knew 
nothing  of  this,  for  he  died  before  the  discovery  of  the  sun, 
dew,  and  pitcher  plants  ;  and,  grounding  his  knowledge  of 
the  man-sucking  tree  simply  on  his  own  terrible  experience 
of  it,  explained  its  existence  by  theories  of  his  own. 

"  How,"  he  would  ask,  "can  we  claim  for  man  the  conse- 
quence of  perceptions,  and  yet  deny  to  beasts  that  hear,  see, 
feel,  and  taste,  a  percipient  principle  coexistent  with  their 
senses?  And  if  in  the  whole  range  of  the  animate  world 
there  is  this  gift  of  self  detense  against  extirpation  and  of- 
fense against  weakness,  why  is  the  inanimate  world,  holding 
as  fierce  a  struggle  for  existence  as  the  other,  to  be  left  de- 
fenseless and  unarmed?  And  I  deny  that  it  is.  The  Bra- 
zilian epiphyte  strangles  the  tree  and  sucks  out  its  juices. 
The  tree,  again,  to  starve  off  its  vampire  parasite,  withdraws 
its  juices  into  its  roots,  and,  piercing  the  ground  in  some  new 
place,  turns  the  current  of  its  sap  into  other  growths.  The 
epiphyte  then  drops  off  the  dead  boughs  on  to  the  fresh, 
green  sprouts  springing  from  the  ground  beneath  it,  and  so 
the  fight  goes  on.  Again,  look  at  the  Indian  peepul  tree,  and 
the  fierce  yearning  of  its  roots  toward  the  distant  well. 

"Is  thesensitive  plant  unconscious?  I  havewalked  formiles 
through  plains  of  it,  and  watched,  till  the  watching  almost 
made  me  afraid  lest  the  plant  should  pluck  up  courage  and 
turn  upon  me,  the  green  carpet  paling  into  silver  gray  beneath 
my  feet,  and  fainting  away  all  round  me  as  I  walked.  So 
strangely  did  I  feel  the  influence  of  this  universal  aversion, 
that  I  would  have  argued  with  the  plant ;  but  what  was  the 
use?  If  only  I  stretched  out  my  hands,  the  mere  shadow  of 
the  limb  terrified  the  vegetable  to  sickness  ;  shrubs  crum- 
bled up  at  every  commencement  of  my  speech  ;  and  at  my 
periods  great  sturdy-looking  bushes,  to  whose  robustness  I 
had  foolishly  appealed,  sank  in  pallid  supplication,  Not  a 
leaf  would  keep  me  company.  A  breath  went  forth  from  me 
that  sickened  life.  My  mere  presence  paralyzed  life,  and  I 
wasgladatlast  to  comeout  among  a  less  timid  v.egetation,  and 
to  feel  the  resentful  spear-grass  retaliating  on  the  needlessness 
that  would  have  crushed  it.  The  vegetable  world,  however, 
has  its  revenges.  You  may  keep  the  guinea-pig  in  a  hutch,  but 
how  will  you  pet  the  basilisk?  The  little  sensitive  plant  in  your 
garden  amuses  your  children,  (who  will  find  pleasure  also  in 
seeing  cockchafers  spin  round  on  a  pin,)  but  how  could  you 
transplant  a  vegetable  that  seizes  the  running  deer,  strikes 


down  the  passing  bird,  and,  once  taking  hold  of  him,  sucks 
the  carcass  of  man  himself,  till  his  matter  becomes  as  vague 
as  his  mind,  and  all  his  animate  capabilities  can  not  snatch 
him  from  the  terrible  embrace  of  an  inanimate  tree  ? 

"  Many  years  ago,"  said  my  uncle,  "  I  turned  my  restless 
steps  toward  Central  Africa,  and  made  the  journey  from 
where  the  Senegal  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Nile,  skirting  the  Great  Desert,  and  reaching  Nubia  on  my 
way  to  the  eastern  coast.  I  had  with  me  then  three  native 
attendants — two  of  them  brothers,  the  third,  Otona,  a  young 
savage  from  the"  gaboon  uplands,  a  mere  lad  in  his  teens  ; 
and  one  day,  leaving  my  mule  with  the  two  men,  who  were 
pitching  my  tent  for  the  night,  I  went  on  with  my  gun,  the 
boy  accompanying  me,  toward  a  fern  forest,  which  I  saw  in 
the  near  distance.  As  I  approached  it  I  found  the  forest 
was  cut  into  two  by  a  wide  glade  ;  and  seeing  a  small  herd 
of  the  common  antelope,  an  excellent  beast  in  the  pot, 
browsing  their  way  along  the  shaded  side,  I  crept  after  them. 
Though  ignorant  of  their  real  danger  the  herd  was  suspi- 
cious, and,  slowly  trotting  along  before  me,  enticed  me  for  a 
mile  or  more  along  the  verge  of  the  fern  growths.  Turning 
a  corner  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  solitary  tree  growing 
in  the  middle  of  the  glade — one  tree  alone.  It  struck  me  at 
once  that  I  had  never  seen  a  tree  exactly  like  it  before  ;  but, 
being  intent  upon  venison  for  my  supper,  I  looked  at  it  only 
long  enough  to  satisfy  my  first  surprise  at  seeing  a  single 
plant  of  such  rich  growth  flourishing  luxuriantly  in  a  spot 
where  only  the  harsh  fern-canes  seemed  to  thrive. 

"The  deer,  meanwhile,  were  midway  between  me  and  the 
tree,  and  looking  at  them  I  saw  they  were  going  to  cross  the 
glade.  Exactly  opposite  them  was  an  opening  in  the  forest, 
in  which  I  should  certainly  have  lost  my  supper  ;  so  I  fired 
into  the  middle  of  the  family  as  they  were  filing  before  me. 
I  hit  a  young  fawn,  and  the  rest  of  the  herd,  wheeling  round 
in  their  sudden  terror,  made  off  in  the  direction  of  the  tree, 
leaving  the  fawn  struggling  on  the  ground.  Otona,  the  boy, 
ran  forward  at  my  order  to  secure  it,  but  the  little  creature 
seeing  him  coming,  attempted  to  follow  its  comrades,  and  at 
a  fair  pace  held  on  their  course.  The  herd  had  meanwhile 
reached  the  tree,  but  suddenly,  instead  of  passing  under  it, 
swerved  in  their  career,  and  swept  round  it  at  some  yards 
distance. 

"  Was  I  mad,  or  did  the  fila?ii  really  try  to  catch  the  deer? 
On  a  sudden  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  the  tree  violently  agi- 
tated, and  while  the  ferns  all  round  were  standing  motionless 
in  the  dead  evening  air,  its  boughs  were  swayed  by  some 
sudden  gust  toward  the  herd,  and  swept,  in  the  force  of  their 
impulse,  almost  to  the  ground.  I  drew  my  hand  across  my 
eyes,  closed  them  for  a  moment,  and  looked  again.  The 
tree  was  as  motionless  as  myself! 

"Toward  it,  and  now  close  to  it,  the  boy  was  running  in 
excited  pursuit  of  the  fawn.  He  stretched  out  his  hands  to 
catch  it.  It  bounded  from  his  eager  grasp.  Again  he  reached 
forward,  and  again  it  escaped  him.  There  was  another  rush 
forward,  and  the  next  instant  boy  and  deer  were  beneath  the 
tree. 

"  And  now  there  was  no  mistaking  what  I  saw. 

"  The  tree  was  convulsed  with  motion,  leaned  forward, 
swept  its  thick-foliaged  boughs  to  the  ground,  and  enveloped 
from  my  sight  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued  ;  I  was  within  a 
hundred  yards,  and  the  cry  of  Otona  from  the  midst  of  the 
tree  came  to  me  in  all  the  clearness  of  its  agony.  There 
was  then  one  stifled,  strangling  scream,  and  except  for  the 
agitation  of  the  leaves  where  they  had  closed  upon  the  boy, 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  life. 

"  I  called  out,  '  Otona !'  No  answer  came.  I  tried  to  call 
out  again,  but  my  utterance  was  like  that  of  some  wild  beast 
smitten  at  once  with  sudden  terror  and  its  death-wound.  I 
stood  there,  changed  from  all  semblance  of  a  human  being. 
Not  all  the  terrors  of  earth  together  could  have  made  me 
take  my  eye  from  the  awful  plant,  or  my  foot  off  the  ground. 
I  must  have  stood  thus  for  at  least  an  hour,  for  the  shadows 
had  crept  out  from  the  forest  half  across  the  glade  before 
that  hideous  paroxysm  of  fear  left  me.  My  first  impulse 
then  was  to  creep  stealthily  away,  lest  the  tree  should  per- 
ceive me,  but  my  returning  reason  bade  me  approach  it. 
The  boy  might  have  fallen  into  the  lair  of  some  beast  of 
prey,  or  it  might  be  the  terrible  life  in  the  tree  was  that  of 
some  great  serpent  among  its  branches.  Preparing  to  de- 
fend myself,  I  approached  the  silent  tree,  the  harsh  grass 
crisping  beneath  my  feet  with  a  strange  loudness,  the  cicadas 
in  the  forest  shrilling  till  the  air  seemed  throbbing  round  me 
with  waves  of  sound.  The  terrible  truth  was  soon  before 
me  in  all  its  awful  novelty. 

"  The  vegetable  first  discovered  my  presence  at  about  fifty 
yards  distance.  I  then  became  aware  of  a  stealthy  motion 
among  the  thick-lipped  leaves,  reminding  me  of  some  wild 
beast  slowly  gathering  itself  up  from  long  sleep,  a  vast  coil 
of  snakes  in  restless  motion.  Have  you  ever  seen  bees 
hanging  from  a  bough — a  great  cluster  of  bodies,  bee  cling- 
ing to  bee — and  by  striking  the  bough  or  agitating  the  air, 
caused  that  massed  life  to  begin  sulkily  to  disintegrate,  each 
insect  asserting  its  individual  right  to  move?  And  do  you 
remember  how,  without  one  bee  leaving  the  pensile  cluster, 
the  whole  became  gradually  instinct  with  sullen  life  and  hor- 
rid with  a  multitudinous  motion? 

"I  came  within  twenty  yards  of  it.  The  tree  was  quiver- 
ing through  every  branch,  muttering  for  blood,  and,  helpless 
with  rooted  feet,  yearning  with  every  branch  toward  me.  It 
was  that  terror  of  the  deep  sea  which  the  men  of  the  north- 1 


ern  fiords  dread,  and  which,  anchored  upon  some  sunken 
rock,  stretches  into  vain  space  its  longing  arms,  pellucid  as 
the  sea  itself,  and  as  relentless — maimed  Polypheme  groping 
for  his  victims. 

"Each  separate  leaf  was  agitated  and  hungry.  Like 
hands,  they  fumbled  together,  their  fleshy  palms  curling 
upon  themselves  and  again  unfolding,  closing  on  each  other 
and  falling  apart  again — thick,  helpless,  fingerless  hands, 
(rather  lips  or  tongues  than  hands,)  dimpled  closely  with 
little  cup-like  hollows.  I  approached  nearer  and  nearer, 
step  by  step,  till  I  saw  that  these  soft  horrors  were  all  of 
them  in  motion,  opening  and  closing  incessantly. 

"  I  was  now  within  ten  yards  of  the  farthest  reaching 
bough.  Every  part  of  it  was  hysterical  with  excitement. 
The  agitation  of  its  members  was  awful — sickening  yet  fas- 
cinating. In  an  ecstasy  of  eagerness  for  the  food  so  near 
them,  the  leaves  turned  upon  each  other.  Two,  meeting, 
would  suck  together  face  to  face,  with  a  force  that  compressed 
their  joint  thickness  to  a  half,  thinning  the  two  leaves  into 
one  ;  now  grappling  in  a  volute  like  a  double  shell,  writhing 
like  some  green  worm  ;  and  at  last,  faint  with  the  violence  of 
the  paroxysm,  would  slowly  separate,  falling  apart  as  leeches 
gorged  drop  off  the  limbs.  A  sticky  dew  glistened  in  the 
dimples,  welled  over,  and  trickled  down  the  leaf.  The  sound 
of  it  dripping  from  leaf  to  leaf  made  it  seem  as  if  the  tree 
were  muttering  to  itself.  The  beautiful  golden  fruit  as  they 
swung  here  and  there  were  clutched  now  by  one  leaf  and 
now  by  another,  held  for  a  moment  close  enfolded  from  the 
sight,  and  then  as  suddenly  released.  Here  a  large  leaf, 
vampire-like,  had  sucked  out  the  juices  of  a  smaller  one.  It 
hung  limp  and  bloodless,  like  a  carcass  of  which  the  weasel 
has  tired. 

"  I  watched  the  terrible  struggle  till  my  starting  eyes, 
strained  by  intense  attention,  refused  their  office,  and  I 
can  hardly  say  what  I  saw.  But  the  tree  before  me  seemed 
to  have  become  a  live  beast.  Above  me  I  felt  conscious  was 
a  great  limb,  and  each  of  its  thousand  clammy  hands  reached 
downward  toward  me,  fumbling.  It  strained,  shivered, 
rocked,  and  heaved.  It  flung  itself  about  in  despair.  The 
boughs,  tantalized  to  madness  with  the  presence  of  flesh, 
were  tossed  to  this  side  and  to  that,  in  the  agony  of  a  frantic 
desire.  -  The  leaves  were  wrung  together  as  the  hands  of  one 
driven-  to  madness  by  sudden  misery.  I  felt  the  vile  dew 
spurting  from  the  tense  veins  fall  upon  me.  My  clothes  be- 
gan to  give  out  a  strange  odor.  The  ground  I  stood  on 
glistened  with  animal  juices. 

"  Was  I  bewildered  by  terror  ?  Had  my  senses  abandoned 
me  in  my  need  ?  I  know  not — but  the  tree  seemed  to  me  to 
be  alive.  Leaning  over  toward  me,  it  seemed  to  be  pulling 
up  its  roots  from  the  softened  ground,  and  to  be  moving 
toward  me.  A  mountainous  monster,  with  myriad  lips, 
mumbling  together  for  my  life,  was  upon  me  ! 

"  Like  one  who  desperately  defends  himself  from  immi- 
nent death,  I  made  an  effort  for  life,  and  fired  my  gun  at  the 
approaching  horror.  To  my  dizzied  senses  the  sound  seemed 
far  off,  but  the  shock  of  the  recoil  partially  recalled  me  to 
myself,  and  starting  back  I  reloaded.  The  shot  had  torn 
their  way  into  the  soft  body  of  the  great  thing.  The  trunk, 
as  it  received  the  wound,  shuddered,  and  the  whole  tree  was 
struck  with  a  sudden  quiver.  A  fruit  fell  down — slipping 
from  the  leaves,  now  rigid  with  swollen  veins,  as  from  carven 
foliage.  Then  I  saw  a  large  arm  slowly  droop,  and  without 
a  sound  it  was  severed  from  the  juice-fattened  bole,  and  sank 
down  softly,  noiselessly,  through  the  glistening  leaves.  I 
fired  again,  and  another  vile  fragment  was  powerless — dead. 
At  each  discharge  the  terrible  vegetable  yielded  a  life. 
Piecemeal  I  attacked  it,  killing  here  a  leaf  and  there  a  branch. 
My  fury  increased  with  the  slaughter  till,  when  my  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted,  the  splendid  giant  was  left  a  wreck — as 
if  some  hurricane  had  torn  through  it.  On  the  ground  lay 
heaped  together  the  fragments,  struggling,  rising  and  falling, 
gasping.  Over  them  drooped  in  dying  languor  a  few  stricken 
boughs,  while  upright  in  the  midst  stood,  dripping  at  every 
joint,  the  glistening  trunk. 

"  My  continued  firing  had  brought  up  one  of  my  men  on 
my  mule.  He  dared  not  (so  he  told  me)  come  near  me, 
thinking  me  mad.  I  had  now  drawn  my  hunting-knife,  and 
with  this  was  fighting — with  the  leaves.  Yes,  but  each  leaf 
was  instinct  with  a  horrid  life  ;  and  more  than  once  I  felt  my 
hand  entangled  for  a  moment,  and  seized  as  if  by  sharp  lips. 
Ignorant  of  the  presence  of  my  companion,  I  made  a  rush 
forward  over  the  fallen  foliage,  and  with  a  last  paroxysm  of 
frenzy,  drove  my  knife  up  to  the  handle  into  the  soft  bole, 
and,  slipping  on  the  fast  congealing  sap,  fell  exhausted  and 
unconscious,  among  the  still  panting  leaves. 

"  My  companions  carried  me  back  to  the  camp,  and  after 
vainly  searching  for  Otona,  awaited  my  return  to  conscious- 
ness.    Two  or  three  hours  elapsed  before  I  could  speak,  and 
several  days  before  I  could  approach  the  terrible  thing.    My 
men  would  not  go  near   it.     It  was  quite  dead  ;  for  as  we 
came  up,  a  great-billed  bird,  with  gaudy  plumage,  that  had 
been  securely  feasting  on  the  decaying  fruit,  flew  up  from 
the  wreck.      We   removed  the   rotting   foliage,   and  there 
among  the  dead   leaves,  still  limp  with  juices,   and   piled 
round  the  roots,  we  found  the  ghastly  relics  of  many  former 
meals,  and — its  last  nourishment — the  corpse  of  little  Otona. 
To  have  removed  the  leaves  would  have  taken  too  I 
we  buried  the  body  as  it  was,  with  a  hundred  vampire 
still  clinging  to  it." — From  Philip  Robinson's  "Un.  . 
Sun." 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


FROM    FRIENDS    OVER    SEAS. 


Arriving:  at  Amsterdam. 

Sailing  up  thelj  Canal— A  Silent  Wharf  and  no  Hackmen — The  Con- 
fusion of  Tongues — A  Ride  through  the  City. 

A  more  delightful  sail  can  not  be  imagined  than  gliding 
over  the  waters  of  the  Ij  Canal  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  such  as 
we  were  favored  with,  and  gazing  from  the  steamer  deck  at 
the  very  quaint  and  picturesque  scenery  on  both  sides.  True, 
little  of  it  is  due  to  nature,  so  liberal  to  our  own  blessed  land  ; 
but  brain-work  and  industry  have  made  up  for  her  short- 
comings in  Holland.  Skillful  engineering  and  Dutch  perse- 
vering tenacity  have  now  converted  swamps  into  land  made 
fertile  under  steady  cultivation;  not  an  inch  of  it  but  is  now 
made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.  Numberless  cot- 
tages, barns,  and  wind-mills  stud  these  fields,  where  cattle  of 
all  kinds  graze,  and  where  the  peasants  and  working-men, 
women  and  children  go  briskly  to  and  fro,  while  steamers, 
sailing  vessels,  and  fishing-boats  ply  the  waters  up  and  down. 
The  tout  ensemble  presents  a  living  picture,  in  which  cleanli- 
ness is  a  great  feature— so  much  so  that  one  might  fancy  it  a 
mechanical  panorama  in  working  order,  where  neither  mud 
nor  dust  could  possibly  be  found.  Had  I  been  obliged  to 
cross  those  fields  on  foot,  perhaps  I  might  have  had  a  proof 
to  the  contrary,  but  even  at  the  short  distance  of  the  steamer 
deck,  they  looked  like  fit  walking-grounds  for  fashionable 
city  people. 

Just  fourteen  days  after  her  departure  from  America,  our 
steamer  anchored  at  her  dock  in  Amsterdam.  The  scene  at 
the  landing  was  widely  different  from  one  in  an  American 
seaport.  No  deafening  cries  nor  urgent  appeals  of  hotel 
agents,  hack-drivers,  expressmen  and  newspaper  boys ;  none 
of  the  rushing  and  bustling  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
arrival  of  steamers  in  our  country.  Here  all  was  calm  and 
quiet — too  much  so,  indeed ;  only  a  certain  number  of  idlers, 
mostly  boys,  stood  around  the  pier,  and  passengers  were  left 
to  their  own  resources  to  devise  how  and  when  they  should 
land,  unless  expected  by  relatives  and  friends  who  came  on 
board  to  greet  them  and  take  them  home.  After  sundry  in- 
quiries and  much  delay  every  passenger  succeeds  in  getting 
a  carriage,  which  takes  him  to  some  hotel  for  one  gulden, 
forty  cents  of  our  coin,  baggage  and  all,  unless  he  be  encum- 
bered with  too  many  trunks  and  bundles. 

At  most  public  places  in  Amsterdam — hotels,  restaurants, 
stores,  etc. —  foreign  languages  are  supposed  to  be  understood 
and  spoken  ;  but  I  would  sincerely  recommend  every  for- 
eigner to  go  where  no  such  announcement  is  made.  There  he 
may  have  a  chance  to  find  somebody  who  can  understand  one 
foreign  tongue,  perhaps  the  German,  which  is  most  generally 
spoken  ;  but  heaven  protect  him  from  the  polyglot  establish- 
ment where  set  answers  will  be  dealt  out  to  him  with  a  cool- 
ness which  will  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  he  is  talking 
to  dead  people.  I  had  my  full  share  of  trouble  with  the 
confusion  of  languages  and  dialects  in  Amsterdam.  After 
considerable  useless  skirmishing  in  English  and  French,  and 
remembering  that  Holland  had  long  been  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Spain,  I  ventured  on  a  Spanish  phrase.  That  was 
too  much  for  the  polyglot  Dutchman,  who,  instead  of  smiling 
benignantly  and  answering  in  his  native  affirmative,  "ja," 
as  is  his  invariable  habit,  was  brought  to  a  dead  stand  in 
conversation,  and  actually  muttered  "  nein,:'  which  must 
have  hurt  his  heart  to  pronounce,  as  by  nature  he  is  so  very 
obliging  and  dislikes  that  negation.  Fortunately  for  me, 
although  no  universal  language  has  yet  been  adopted,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  pantomime,  the  natural  resource  for 
desperate  cases  of  intepretation,  was  left  me,  and  recurred  to 
with  success;  but  not  without  one  great  objection  —  viz., 
standers-by,  whenever  they  notice  a  person  endeavoring  to 
make  himself  understood  by  signs,  gradually  draw  up 
toward  him,  and  form  a  circle,  all  volunteering  their  services. 
This  cooperation  is  rather  embarrassing,  and  does  not  al- 
ways help  to  settle  matters. 

Afcer  my  useless  efforts  in  several  languages,  and  a  fair 
display  of  pantomimic  ability,  I  succeeded  in  securing  com- 
fortable quarters,  and,  after  resting  a  little,  sallied  forth  to 
see  the  city.  This  can  be  done  here  almost  without  recur- 
ring to  carriages,  since  the  American  street-car  system  is 
fairly  established.  From  the  Dam,  which  is  a  large  square, 
and  the  great  artery  of  Amsterdam,  all  the  lines  of  cars  di- 
verge to  different  streets,  and  to  the  suburbs.  The  cars  are 
much  handsomer  and  better  finished  than  ours,  have  plate- 
glass  windows,  and  are  upholstered  with  velvet.  In  size  and 
shape,  they  look  very  much  like  ours.  The  driver  remains 
standing,  and  the  conductor  at  the  back  comes  in,  in  due 
time,  to  collect  the  tickets,  which  cost  twelve  cents  in  their 
coin,  about  five  cents  of  ours.  These  consist  of  slips  of 
printed  paper,  and  can  be  bought  either  as  you  step  in  the 
car,  or  at  any  of  the  ticket  stations  around.  Some  cars  have 
one  horse,  others  two  ;  and  their  motion  is  very  even  and 
gentle.  Carriages  are  always  expensive  to  foreigners,  even 
where — as  here — the  rates  are  moderate,  in  comparison  with 
those  at  home.  But  where  is  the  driver  who  can  not,  or  will 
not,  find  the  means  to  fleece  travellers  ?  Nobody  can  reason- 
ably expect  that  any  one  of  them  should  thus  break  through 
the  traditional  principles  of  their  class.  So  here,  as  every- 
where else,  if  you  must  and  will  have  a  carriage,  you  have  to 
abide  by  the  consequences.  I  will  only  add  that  it  is  seldom 
absolutely  necessary. 

Among  the  places  which  I  visited,  and  to  which  an  histori- 
cal recollection  is  attached,  I  would  mention  the  house  of 
Michel  Ruyter,  the  front  of  which  is  adorned  with  the  bust 
of  the  great  admiral ;  the  Muiderport,  or  last  of  the  eight 
gates  that  formerly  enclosed  the  city  ;  the  old  Catholic  Ca- 
thedral built  in  1300  ;  the  Westerkerk,  or  old  Protestant 
church,  which  has  the  highest  tower  in  the  city  and  a  re- 
markably fine  chime  of  bells  ;  the  tombs  of  some  of  Hol- 
land's great  men,  and  the  statues  erected  to  the  memory  of 
others.  Among  the  modern  institutions  are  the  Sailors' 
Home,  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Palace  of  Industry,  the 
Exchange,  the  Museum  of  Paintings,  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  Military  Hospital,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  many  others. 

To  see  the  canals,  sluices,  and  dams  of  Amsterdam  would 

a  day  alone  ;  to  examine  them  and  in  any  way  to  ap- 

:  cciate  them  would  need  many  weeks  and  a  goodly  knowl- 

.    .  e  of  engineering.     They  are  the  work  of  many,  many 

/ears,  and  have  cost  immense  sums.     To  the  profane  eye  it 


is  simply  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  idea  ever  occurred  to 
undertake  such  work,  and  that  the  same  has  been  completely 
successful.  The  famous  Ij  Canal  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  works  of  the  present  age.  It  was  finished  and 
solemnly  inaugurated  in  1S76,  and  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  the  public  health  is  not  affected  by  the 
waters  of  some  canals,  as  they  are  partially  stagnant  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  city,  where  they  are  made  the  receptacles 
for  much  of  its  refuse.  VIATOR. 

Amsterdam,  November  3, 1882. 

The  Czar's  White  Elephant. 
One  of  the  Features  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  St.  Petersburg — The 
Gift  of  an  Eastern  Monarch — The  Enterprise  Displayed  by  a  Yan- 
kee Circus  Manager. 

I  dare  say  there  are  many  people  who  have  heard  of  a 
white  elephant,  but  who  have  scarcely  ever  expected  actually 
to  see  one.  White  elephants  have  by  some  skeptical  minds 
even  been  derided  as  creatures  wholly  of  the  imagination, 
without  actual  existence  at  all,  while  the  exceptional  animal 
has,  by  others,  been  made  to  do  duty  in  a  proverbial  way  as 
the  synonym  of  an  unwieldly  encumbrance  which  it  was  a 
very  dubious  advantage  to  become  possessed  of.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able,  from  personal  observation,  to  put  the  white  ele- 
phant in  a  better  light  than  the  foregoing  opinions  have  cast 
upon  the  creature,  and  to  assure  those  who  may  still  have 
doubts  that  not  only  is  there  such  an  animal,  but  also  that  it 
would  be  a  most  enviable  object  of  acquisition.  The  indi- 
vidual quadruped  of  which  I  write  is  the  pride  and  boast  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  was  a  royal  gift  from  an  eastern  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Burmah,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Being  rath- 
er too  large  for  a  household  pet,  his  majesty  wisely  put  the 
beast  in  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  public  gardens, 
and  shortly  thereafter  "Chin-Chee"  was  installed  in  a  neat 
and  commodious  dwelling  especially  designed  for  his  per- 
sonal comfort.  The  house  is,  as  you  might  suppose,  a  one- 
story  dwelling,  but  has  an  ample  portico,  with  folding  doors 
between  it  and  the  main,  and,  in  fact  sole,  apartment  of  the 
house.  I  may  add  that  there  are  two  insignificant  wings  to 
the  mansion  ;  in  the  left  of  these  the  keeper  of  Chin-Chee 
resides,  while  that  on  the  right  is  the  place  where  potatoes 
and  sundry  other  delicacies  are  stored  for  the  use  of  the 
sacred  brute. 

1  have  riot  been  informed  as  to  the  family  antecedents  of 
Chin-Chee,  but  am  warranted,  however,  in  stating  that  his 
parents  were  of  a  much  darker  hue  than  himself.  Aside 
from  any  more  scientific  surmises  as  to  the  amelioration  of 
his  tints,  I  may  refer  to  the  belief  of  the  eastern  nations, 
who  have  regarded  the  white  elephant  as  the  embodiment  of 
some  radiant  spirit  which  couid  rightfully  command  the 
veneration  of  the  masses.  From  the  particularly  accommo- 
dating manner  of  Chin-Chee,  as  regards  the  reception  of  any 
kind  attention,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  animal  would  will- 
ingly lend  himself  to  a  ready  connivance  with  such  a  super- 
stitious idea.  Cbin-Chee  would  also  bring  to  the  position  a 
certain  dignity,  which  was  never  possessed  by  the  hawks, 
beetles,  cats,  or  bulls,  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  apo- 
theosized. In  his  present  position,  and  among  the  picture- 
worshiping  Russians,  Chin-Chee,  although  a  most  noble 
creature,  is  only  a  simple  beast,  merely  a  private  citizen  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  and,  since  his  arrival  in  Russia,  Chin- 
Chee  has  led  a  quiet  and  almost  uneventful  life.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion  he  was  brought  out  and  led  over  the 
bridge  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  do  honor  to  a  military  re- 
view. The  blare  of  trumpets  and  rattle  of  drums  not  prov- 
ing agreeable,  he  quietly  turned  about,  and,  after  certain 
warning  gestures,  intimating  distinctly  enough  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  interfered  with,  he  walked  back  to  his  more 
tranquil  and  secluded  abode,  and  has  not  since  come  before 
the  public. 

For  him  at  present  the  routine  of  daily  life  comprises  his 
regular  meals — which  are  generous — a  sunning,  when  the 
weather  permits,  and  a  private  exhibition,  (at  any  unoccu- 
pied hour,)  wherein  he  goes  through  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme of  exercises.  We  called  on  the  illustrious  quadru- 
ped a  few  days  ago.  After  presenting  ourselves  outside  of 
the  portico  of  his  dwelling,  and  announcing  our  wish  to  see 
Chin-Chee,  the  keeper  gave  three  raps  at  the  double  doors 
of  the  salon  of  royalty.  An  instant's  pause,  then  the  ponder- 
ous doors  moved  outward,  and  a  moment  later  we  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  white  elephant.  He  advanced  a  few  paces, 
then  made  a  graceful  bow  ;  at  the  suggestion  of  the  keeper 
he  rang  a  bell,  and,  thus  opening  the  exhibition,  he  performed 
various  tricks  which  showed  at  once  a  gentle  disposition  and 
an  intelligent  mind.  He  has  a  quick  aptitude  for  gathering 
up  the  smallest  coin,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  keeper  he 
generally  solicits  on  his  own  account.  If  the  audience  does 
not  respond,  he  has  an  ingenious  way  of  appealing  to  the 
resources  of  his  pantry,  which,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
afforded  us  more  amusement  than  it  did  any  profitable  re- 
turn to  Chin-Chee,  as  a  patient  search  did  not  reveal  to  his 
proboscis  the  position  of  the  potato-sack. 

Chin-Chee  is  now  under  engagement  to  Mr.  Forepaugh, 
the  circus  manager,  to  make  a  three  months'  tour  in  the 
United  States.  Forty  thousand  dollars  is  the  consideration, 
and  a  deposit  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  is  made  to  insure 
the  life  of  the  valuable  creature.  Who  would  not  wish  to 
have  a  white  elephant?  Richard  Wylie. 

St.  Petersburg,  November  1, 1882. 


STUDIO     LIFE     IN     PARIS. 


[Much  that  has  already  been  written  on  this  subject  is  being  contin- 
ually added  to  by  the  fresh  experiences  of  the  young  art-students  of  to- 
day. Fred  Yates,  the  artist,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Paris, 
gives  us  a  sketch  of  his  atelier  life,  while  studying  there  during  the 
past  two  years.] 

In  Bonnat's  atelier,  which  comprised  a  school  of  fifty  men, 
we  had  representatives  of  every  nationality  of  Europe,  besides 
Japanese,  South  Americans,  Egyptians,  and  Algerians.  Our 
atelier  bore  no  reputation  for  being  orderly  ;  the  place  was 
generally  in  a  semi-uproar,  except  on  one  occasion  in  each 
week,  when  Bonnat  came  to  correct  our  drawings.  Then 
ever)7  voice  would  be  hushed,  pipes  and  cigarettes  put  away, 
and  every  man  hard  at  work.  The  master  would  stay  with 
us  about  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  gave  every  student 
his  individual  attention.  His  remarks  were  laconic  and  full 
of  meaning;  his  "pas  mal"  being  considered  a  fair  reward 
for  a  week's  work.  He  took  sincere  interest  in  every  hard- 
working student ;  but  the  lazy  ones  he  disposed  of  with  lit- 
tle ceremony.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  an  idler  what 
his  father  was.  "  A  farmer,"  replied  the  fellow.  "  Then  go 
home  and  help  your  father,"  was  Bonnat's  response,  and  that 
was  the  last  we  saw  of  the  idler. 

The  mixture  of  sounds  in  the  atelier  almost  defies  descrip- 
tion— some  one  was  always  singing,  others  imitating  the 
tuning  of  the  different  instruments  of  an  orchestra,  another 
giving  High  Mass,  in  which  the  intoning  of  the  priest,  the 
tinkle  of  the  small  bell,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  organ  would 
be  heard.  Such  were  our  entertainments  ;  our  customs  were 
various.  A  new  man  coming  among  us  was  termed  a  "nou- 
veau"  ;  after  being  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Bonnat,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  "  massier"  or  treasurer  of  the  atelier. 
The  first  few  weeks  he  was  the  fag  and  butt  of  the  place,  his 
earliest  privilege  being  to  pay  his  "  bienvenu."  Punch  being 
served  from  the  proceeds,  he  would  next  be  asked  to  sing, 
his  efforts  usually  being  brought  to  a  speedy  termination  by 
cries  of  "  assez,  assez!"  which,  if  not  immediately  under- 
stood, were  explained  more  clearly  in  the  language  of  hard 
crusts  of  bread,  which  came  flying  in  from  all  sides  of  the 
room.  If  the  nouveau  was  a  swell — for  counts,  barons,  and 
even  live  marquises  have  been  among  us — the  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  order  to  make  the  fire  was  attentively 
observed,  and  if  he  was  stubborn  and  refused,  he  was  imme- 
diately broken  in  by  means  of  the  "  douche."  This  was  pre- 
pared previously,  and  consisted  of  a  can  of  cold  water  sus- 
pended above  the  door  of  the  atelier.  The  unsuspecting 
nouveau  would  enter  by  this  door,  then  the  can  was  upset, 
and,  as  a  rule,  produced  a  wholesome  effect  upon  him. 

Another  practice  which  worked  very  effectively  was  called 
the  "  broche."  Any  one  who  made  himself  obnoxious  by 
singing  or  whistling  some  hackneyed  air,  or  even  committed 
some  lighter  offense,  was  put  a  la  broche.  The  victim  was 
first  bound  hand  and  foot,  his  knees  touching  his  body,  then 
a  pole  was  inserted,  spit  fashion,  under  the  knees  and  in  that 
condition  the  individual  would  be  hung  up  until  he  was  con- 
sidered sufficiently  subdued. 

In  the  Atelier  des  Beaux  Arts,  an  offender  is  crucified,  the 
hands  and  feet  being  tied  to  a  cross  for  some  hours.  On 
one  occasion  a  man  was  suspended  on  the  cross  and  left 
hanging,  the  students  intending  to  return  later  in  the  evening 
to  release  him.  By  some  unpardonable  forgetfulness,  he 
was  left  in  the  position  until  the  next  morning,  when  the 
poor  fellow  was  found  dead. 

Practical  joking,  however,  never  went  that  far  with  us. 
During  the  course  of  the  day  many  models  came  in  to  be  en- 
gaged. They  strip,  assume  a  pose  on  the  platform,  and  the 
students  vote  by  show  of  hands  which  model  meets  approval. 
The  models  are  paid  by  the  week,  the  men  receiving  twenty- 
four  francs,  and  the  women  thirty  francs,  for  morning  or 
afternoon  school. 

Every  year  we  gave  a  fete,  to  which  Bonnat  and  several 
other  artists  of  note  were  invited.  The  evening  opened 
with  a  play,  which  was  followed  by  a  masquerade.  Picture 
a  room  of  wild  costumes  from  that  of  a  "  chiffonnier  "  to  a 
Turkish  sultan.  Every  color  of  the  rainbow  whirling  and 
blending  together,  and  some  of  the  men  half-seas  over  from 
the  effects  of  our  liberal  punch-bowls.  Two  hundred  guests 
were  usually  invited,  married  men  bringing  their  wives,  and 
those  of  us  in  the  miserable  state  of  celibacy  taking  the 
prettiest  of  the  models;  most  of  whom  were  Italians.  No 
celebration  of  the  kind  was  over  before  daylight,  and  the  re- 
maining days  of  the  week  were  spent  in  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  that  night. 

Our  life  outside  the  atelier  was  of  course  governed  by  the 
length  of  our  purses.  Some  men  lived  in  luxury ;  others  had 
to  rough  it,  and  did  so  cheerfully.  Most  of  us  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  cooking,  and  could  compete  with  any  French  cui- 
sinier  in  grilling  a  steak,  frying  an  omelette,  or  in  making 
coffee.  Two-cent  cigars,  smoked  in  contentment,  proved 
the  very  finest  brand,  and  "  Caporal  ordinaire"  equal  to  the 
best  Virginia  "  Straight-cut."  In  a  word,  we  were  Bohe- 
mians, who,  bar  none,  live  the  merriest  of  all  existences. 


The  French,  says  the  New  York  World,  are  beginning  to 
complain  of  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  their  own  mar- 
kets, and  especially  of  the  introduction  of  German  articles 
which  are  passed  off  as  Parisian.  Their  competitors,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  reached  the  pitch  of  enterprise  attained 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Second  Empire  by  a  lithographer 
at  Frankfort,  who  wrote  to  one  of  the  great  dealers  in  per- 
fumer)' something  as  follows:  ''For  several  years  past  I 
have  been  engaged  in  reproducing  facsimiles  of  your  labels 
and  wrappers  for  use  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  this  depart- 
ment of  my  business  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  I  have 
patented  a  new  and  improved  process,  by  means  of  which  I 
can  furnish  you  with  labels  and  wrappers,  absolutely  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  you  now  employ,  at  a  price  which 
defies  competition.  Hoping  to  be  honored  with  your  patron- 
age, I  am,  etc." 


The  following  is  one  'of  the  New  York  World's  literal 
translations  from  the  French  :  "The  richissimist  M.Stewarts, 
there  is  some  years,  offered  one  day  to  a  painter  of  the  hig 
life  who  seizes  to  marvel  the  littles  Parisians,  and  the  exquis- 
ite and  the  refined  of  the  life  of  Paris,  a  triple  price  for  a 
picture,  at  the  condition  that  the-artist  should  put  upon  the 
vestments  of  the  woman  a  quantity  infinite  of  jet,  ear-rings  of 
jet,  laces  ornamented  of  jet,  everywhere  the  jet.  The  painter 
was  estunned,  finding  the  fantasy  a  few  singular.  'This  is 
not  a  fantasy,'  said  M.  Stewarts.  '  This  picture  will  be  ex- 
posed at  New  York.  All  the  elegants  will  regard  it.  If  they 
see  that  the  Parisians  carry  the  jet,  they  will  buy  the  jet; 
and  I  have  precisely  in  the  magazine  a  stock  considerable  of 
jet,  and  then,  you  understand '  " 

At  a  recent t banquet  in  London.  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
whose  gallant  exploits  with  the  gunboat  Condor  at  Alexan- . 
dria  made  him  so  conspicuous  and  so  popular,  in  response 
to  the  toast  of  "The  Navy,"  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Americans  after  the  bombardment.  The 
Americans,  he  said,  like  brothers,  joined  the  small  band 
which  he  had  under  his  command,  saying  that  blood  was 
thicker  than  water ;  they  worked  splendidly,  and  he  could 
never  thank  them  enough. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


City  Boys— By  a  Countryman. 

Some  one  writes  to  a  Detroit  paper  to  ask  why  it  is  that 
the  proportion  of  country  boys  who  succeed  in  life  is  greater 
than  that  of  city  boys,  who  have  by  Jar  the  greatest  advan- 
tages from  the  cradle  up.  It  does  seem  as  though  people 
would  get  that  little  secret  pounded  into  them  after  it  has 
been  told  a  few  thousand  more  times  by  newspaper  men  and 
other  philosophers  who  have  given  such  matters  a  study  all 
their  lives.  Take  a  boy  who  has  grown  up  in  the  country, 
and  either  spent  his  time  on  a  farm  or  worked  around  in  a 
country  town  learning  a  trade,  and  he  does  not  have  the  time 
nor  the  opportunities  to  acquire  the  peculiarities  and  the 
habits  that  become  a  burden  to  the  city  boy  before  he  has 
got  half  through  life,  but  which  the  city  boy  thinks  he  can 
not  live  without.  The  boy  in  the  country  who  works  all  day 
plowing  with  a  pair  of  rebellious  steers,  and  being  jerked  over 
the  stumps,  is  not  busying  his  mind  with  some  scheme  to 
paralyze  a  town.  He  is  not  working  up  some  plan  to  win  in 
a  game  of  poker  as -soon  as  he  finishes  his  supper  and  gets 
down  town.  The  boy  in  the  country  may  be  busy  thinking 
.  all  day  how  he  will  beat  his  neighbors  boy  out  of  a  certain 
girl  at  singing-school  that  night,  but  he  don't  want  to  learn 
a  confidence  game  that  is  surer  than  a  lightning-rod  peddler 
for  taking  in  folks.  The  country  boy  may  look  outlandish 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  made  over  from  some  his  father  wore, 
pants  that  bag  at  the  knees  and  at  the  seat  of  war,  only  one 
suspender,  and  his  arms,  and  face,  and  neck,  and  for  a  yard 
down  his  spinal  column,  where  his  shirt  opened,  may  be 
burned  to  a  delicate  brown  by  the  summer  sun  ;  but  that  boy 
has  not  acquired  the  tight  pants,  and  the  cigarettes,  and  the 
latest  styles  of  profanity  of  the  city  boy.  While  the  boy  in 
the  city  is  taking  lessons  in  draw-poker,  the  country  boy  is 
running  a  fanning-mill  or  a  corn-sheller  in  the  barn,  and  lis 
tening  to  his  uncle  tell  of  the  improved  styles  of  sharpers 
and  confidence  men  that  cities  are  thronged  with  nowadays. 
And  when,  a  few  years  afterward,  the  country  boy,  with  only 
a  smattering  of  an  education,  but  a  large  bulk  of  common 
sense,  leaves  the  old  farm  and  goes  into  business  in  the  city, 
he  is  called  "  fresh  "  by  the  city  "  boys,"  who  have  grown  up 
to  be  sporting  men,  and  men  who  would  go  their  last  dollar 
on  a  horse-race.  The  young  man  from  the  country  goes 
about  the  city  and  attends  to  his  business,  and  when  some 
city  sharp  stops  him  on  the  street,  and  endeavors  to  "  work" 
him  for  a  "  snap,"  and  play  any  confidence  on  him,  he  sim- 
ply says  :  "Oh,  go  along,  old  fellow  ;  you'll  have  to  excuse 
me."  But  the  city  boy  who  is  smart,  and  onto  all  the  fine 
"  rackets  "  of  the  day,  will  bite  like  a  sucker,  and  the  confi- 
dence man  will  play  him  for  all  he  is  worth,  because  the  boy 
thinks  he  is  smart.  That  is  the  reason  the  proportion  of  coun- 
try boys  who  succeed  is  greater  than  that  of  boys  who  are 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  city.  The  boy  from  the  country 
is  not  so  badly  mashed  on  himself  that  he  loses  his  presence 
of  mind  and  his  common  sense,  or  gets  off  his  base,  as  it  were. 
— Peck's  Sun. 


ARGONAUT    VERSE. 


Requiem. 


Country  Boys — Ey  a  City  Man. 

What  is  this?  This  is  a  Suburban  Road.  Who  are  these 
two  People  coming  our  way?  They  are  Two  Young  Men. 
They  are  of  the  same  Age.  What  are  they  doing  ?  They 
are  Taking  a  Walk.  Do  they  Know  each  other?  No.  One 
is  a  City  Young  Man,  and  the  Other  is  a  Country  Young 
Man.  Which  is  the  City  Young  Man  and  which  is  the 
Country  Young  Man?  One  of  them  is  Big.  His  Feet  are 
Large  and  Heavy.  He  walks  with  a  Slouch.  His  Shoulders 
are  Bent.  The  Other  Young  Man  is  Small.  He  holds  his 
Head  High  and  keeps  his  Chest  Out.  He  has  Little  Hands 
and  Feet.  He  Walks  with  a  Spring.  The  Big  Young  Man 
is  the  Country  Young  Man.  The  Small  Young  Man  is  the 
City  Young  Man.  If  you  want  to  look  at  the  City  Young 
Man  you  must  look  Now.  He  will  be  Out  of  Sight  in  About 
Two  Minutes.  Where  is  he  going  ?  He  is  Taking  a  Little 
Constitutional.  His  Little  Constitutional  is  Ten  Miles  Out 
and  Ten  Miles  Back.  Will  the  Country  Young  Man  walk 
Twenty  Miles  ?  Oh,  no  ;  he  will  walk  About  a  Mile.  Then 
he  will  Sit  on  a  Fence  and  Chew  a  Stick  for  the  Rest  of  the 
day.  Does  the  Country  Young  Man  wear  good  Clothes?  No; 
he  is  above  such  Vanities.  He  believes  in  Republican  Sim- 
plicity and  a  Bad  Tailor.  The  City  Young  Man  has  a  nice 
Suit  and  a  Stand-up  Collar.  The  Country  Young  Man  would 
call  him  a  Fine  Dandy.  Then  why  does  not  the  Country 
Young  Man  call  him  that?  Because  he  does  not  Dare  To. 
Why  does  he  not  Dare  To  ?  Because  it  would  be  very  Un- 
wholesome for  him  if  he  did.  Would  the  City  Young  Man 
Hurt  the  Country  Young  Man  if  they  should  Fight  ?  Yes,  I 
think  the  City  Young  Man  would  Inconvenience  the 
Country  Young  Man.  But  the  Country  Young  Man  is  the 
Bigger  of  the  Two.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  City  Young  Man 
has  a  Big  Chest  for  his  Size;  and  he  belongs  to  an 
Athletic  Club  and  he  has  a  Large  Muscle  in  his  Fore- 
arm. Besides,  he  can  Box.  Can  the  Country  Young  Man 
Box  ?  No  ;  and  he  would  Scorn  to  Learn.  Is  the  Country 
Young  Man  a  Member  nf  an  Athletic  Club  ?  No  ;  he  says 
he  has  no  time  forSurh  Nonsense.  Does  the  Country  Young 
Man  Work  Harder  than  the  City  Young  Man?  Oh,  no  ; 
he  is  a  Farmer's  Son,  and  he  works  Hard  ;  but  not  So  Hard 
as  the  City  Young  Man.  The  City  Young  man  is  a  Clerk  in 
a  Wholesale  Store.  In  the  Busy  Season  he  sometimes 
Works  from  Eight  one  Morning  until  One  the  Next.  Why 
is  the  City  Young  Man  a  Better  Man  than  the  Country 
Young  Man?  Because  he  takes  Systematic  Exercise,  and 
That  gives  him  Muscle.  Because  he  Grooms  himself  well, 
and  That  keeps  him  Fresh  and  Bright.  Because  he  has 
Plenty  of  Amusement,  and  That  put  Spirits  into  him.  Be- 
cause he  eats  Good  Food,  and  That  keeps  him  Healthy. 
Does  the  Country  Young  Man  take  Systematic  Exercise? 
No  ;  and  he  Slouches  over  his  Work.  Does  he  Groom  him- 
self well?  No;  he  thinks  it  is  Frivolous.  Does  he  have 
Plenty  of  Amusement?  No;  he  has  only  Loafing  and  a 
Circus  once  a  Year.  Does  he  Eat  Good  Food  ?  No  ;  he 
eats  Pie  for  Breakfast,  and  Saleratu^  Bread,  and  very  Little 
Meat,  (and  That  is  either  Boiled  or  Fried.)  But  are  not  all 
Country  Young  Men  Stout,  and  Strong,  and  Healthy  ? — and 
are  not  all  City  Young  Men  Thin,  and  Feeble,  and  Sickly  ? 
Oh,  no,  my  child  ;  that  is  one  of  the  Things  learned  in  the 
Nursery,  and  you  must  Put  it  Away  with  the  rest  of  the 
Fairy  Tales. — Puck. 


Our  lips  with  the  sweets  of  love  are  wet ; 

The  amber  wine  is  aglow  with  light ; 
Ah,  dear,  in  a  year  we  may  forget 

The  glory,  the  passion  of  to-night ! 
For  years  are  cold' as  the  drifted  snow 

That  shines  on  the  highest  moantain  crest, 
Where  the  fierce,  great  winds  forever  blow, 

And  sing  of  sorrow  and  wild  unresL 

We  drain  the  wine,  and  our  warm  hands  meet, 

And  far  away,  like  a  call,  we  hear 
The  toll  of  a  belL     Yes,  lips  are  sweet : 

Are  they  sweet  or  bitter  when  on  the  bier? 
The  bell  tolls  on.     There  is  death.     Ah,  yes, 

Sad  death,  and  sorrow,  and  wasting  pain, 
And  the  amber  wine  grows  less  and  less : 

And  what  are  we  reaping — loss  or  gain  ? 

The  years  are  cold,  and  they  swiftly  fade, 

And  centuries  come — ay,  come  and  go  ; 
And  their  ghosts  lie  prone  in  a  realm  of  shade — 

Lie  there  unheeding  earth's  weal  and  woe. 
Great  giants  they  with  their  rusty  mail 

All  rent  in  the  battle's  hurtling  storm, 
By  the  slash  of  swords,  and  fierce  assail 

Of  lance-blows,  seeking  where  blood  ran  warm. 

But  we,  what  care  we  for  years  long;  dead? — 

For  the  waving  plumes  and  crossing  swords  ? 
Lo,  these  belong  to  the  days  now  fled. 

Their  fruits  are  garnered ;  they  are  the  Lord's. 
Enough  for  us  that  we  hear  far  off 

The  solemn  bell  with  its  dreary  toll, 
And  drain  our  wine  and  our  bonnets  doff 

To  the  wail  that  tells  of  a  passing  soul. 

You  love  me,  sweet,  and  the  night  is  fair ; 

We  see  its  depths  through  the  lattice-bars ; 
And  leagues  away,  in  the  purple  air, 

There  burns  the  glory  of  countless  stars. 
Who  knows  but  that  there,  with  glasses  high. 

Two  souls  in  some  bright  celestial  world 
See  this,  our  earth,  in  its  orbit  fly, 

Like  a  meteor  down  through  heaven  hurled  ? 

Who  knows  but  that  soon  those  shining  spheres 

Shall  bear  our  passion  through  pathless  space, 
Free  from  the  burning  of  bitter  tears — 

Love's  deathless  glory  within  each  face? 
Who  knows?    Yet  a  year  is  long — so  long! 

And  death  is  sure,  and  the  grave  is  cold ; 
And  what  comes  after — a  sigh  or  song? — 

Hard  chains  of  iron  or  chains  of  gold? 

Who  knows?    Who  cares?    When  the  amber  wine 
Is  bright  in  the  glass,  and  lips  are  sweet, 

And  I  feel  your  heart-beat  answer  mine, 
Wnat  care  have  I  that  the  days  are  fleet? 

Enough  for  me  if  the  world  give  this: 

Warm  lips,  that  with  passion's  breath  are  hot. 

That  meet  death's  cold  with  a  fragrant  kiss 
■  Ere  the  silence  comes  when  life  is  not. 


November,  18 


Thomas  S.  Collier. 


Magdalen. 

In  weariness  she  leans  against  the  wall, 

Crumbling  and  stained,  with  sombre,  far-off"  eyes 
Fixed  in  dumb  pleading  on  the  Judean  eyes — 

Wran  eyes  forgotten  of  their  fatal  thrall. 

Her  slender  hands  are  wrung  together  hard  ; 
Her  tarnished  hair  trails  down  its  ruined  gold 
Over  her  fair  white  bosom's  marble  mold ; 

Her  sad  sweet  eyes  are  like  late  skies,  unstarred. 

The  pale,  mute  lips,  the  strained  brow  marred  with  pain, 
The  drooping  form,  the  passionless,  still  face. 
Hold  still  a  wilder  beaut)',  subtler  grace, 

Than  in  the  days  when  warm  Love  lured,  unslain. 
November,  1882.  Fanny  Driscoll. 


A  Dream  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Dreaming?    Ah,  yes;  beside  my  window  sitting, 
Hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  city  walls  ; 

A  patch  of  blue  o'erhead,  across  it  flitting 

Soft,  fleecy  clouds,  and  where  the  sunlight  falls 

Upon  the  narrow  pavement  far  below 

Shadows,  like  spectres,  gliding  to  and  fro. 

Dreaming?    Ah,  yes,  like  one  whose  eyes  are  holden. 

The  world  without  has  faded  into  night. 
And  far  beyond  the  western  sunlight  golden 

A  land  of  beauty  floats  before  my  sight, 
Where  every  glowing  tint  beneath  the  sun 
By  subtile  alchemy  is  blended  into  one. 

Dreaming?    Ah,  yes.     If  such  be  called  the  mystery 
Of  this,  our  two-fold  being,  I  but  dream, 

While  o'er  the  page  of  life's  unwritten  history 
A  softer  fight  than  sunset's  parting  gleam 

Reveals  the  outline  of  that  distant  shore, 

By  memory  glorified  forever  more : 

Mountains  in  soft  and  shadowy  undulations, 
Wave  beyond  wave,  all  tremulously  fair, 

Enwrapped  in  gold  and  purple  exhalations, 
In  the  dim,  dreamy  distance  melt  in  air; 

While  the  dazed  sense,  transfixed,  still  vainly  tries 

To  trace  the  horizon-line  twixt  earth  and  skies. 

If  only  once,  before  the  smouldering  embers 

Upon  the  altar  of  my  heart  expire, 
A  breath  divine,  such  as  my  soul  remembers 

Ere  time  and  care  had  quenched  the  sacred  fire. 
Should  melt  the  seal  of  silence  borne  so  long, 
And  let  my  unchanged  soul  break  forth  in  song — 

Oh,  with  what  rapturous  throes  of  re-creation 
Would  I  embody  that  remembered  scene, 

When  on  the  hill-top,  wTapped  in  contemplation. 
With  naught  of  earth  or  sense  to  intervene, 

My  soul  was  borne  along  the  purple  sea — 

The  Golden  Gate  of  Paradise  to  me. 


November,  1882. 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Jewett. 


Passed  to  New  Lords. 


I  was  made  slave  to  Pleasure— a  goodly  mistress  she ; 

Whose  chains  knew  never  measure,  whose  thralls  despised  the  free ; 

Whose  toil  was  others'  leisure,  whose  grief  was  others'  glee; 

But,  that  dear  lady  dying,  possess  me  in  her  stead 
Her  heirs,  and,  freedom  buying,  with  tears  I  eat  my  bread. 
Ah,  cold  and  low  she's  lying,  yet — were  I  with  my  deadl 
November,  1882.  A,  E.  WATROUS. 


FRENCH    FIRE-EATERS. 


The  Band  of  Duelists  which  was  Abolished  by  a  Band  of  Bourgeois. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  of  modern  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  of  dueling,  says  the  Saturday  Review, 
is  afforded  by  Monsieur  Theodore  de  Graves's  "Les  Drames 
de  rEpe'e,"  to  which  Monsieur  Jules  Claretie  has  written  a 
preface,  which  in  its  own  way  is  equally  interesting.     Mon- 
sieur de  Graves's  very  curious  and  interesting  book  deals,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  with  the  fortunes  of  a  club  which  was 
formed  at  Bordeaux  in  the   1S30  period,  under  the  name  of 
the  Fratemelle,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exterminating  the 
professional  bullies  and  duelists — the  bretteurs,  as  they  were 
called — who  infested  the  place  and  made  the  lives  of  wives 
and  mothers  an  unceasing  anxiety.     There  are  still  bretteurs. 
Monsieur  Claretie  tells  us  ;  but  as  the  new  romanticists  are 
but  the  shadow  of  the  chevelus  of  1S30,  so  is  the  modern 
bretteur  but  a  poor  creature  to  those  who  practised  the  coup 
du  Colonel  Zanceschi  or  the  coup  du  cochon.     The  first  of 
these,  known  also — as  Monsieur  Claretie  omits  to  state — as 
the  botte  de  JVevers,  consisted  in  fixing  your  point  just  be- 
tween  your  adversary's   eyebrows.     The   second  took  the 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  point  severed  the  artery  beneath 
the  ear.     Monsieur  Claretie  goes  on  to  tell  a  story  of  what 
befell  one  of  these  bretteurs  who  managed  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with   an  honnete  bourgeois  who   occupied   the   same  room 
with  him  at  an  inn.     "  We  will  fight  to-morrow,"  said  the 
duelist.      "  On  the  contrary,    we    will    fight  now,"  replied 
the  bourgeois;  and,  attacking  the  bully  with   his  fist,  beat 
him  into  a  mummy.    "We  will  do  this,"  he  added,  "as  often 
as  you  like ;"  and  the  next  day  the  knight  of  the  foil  left  the 
town.     Later  on  Monsieur  Claretie  tells  again  the  pleasing 
story  of  the  duel  between  Sainte-Beuve  and  Dubois  of  the 
Globe.     Sainte-Beuve  appeared  upon  the  ground  with  a  pis- 
tol of  the  time  of  Francis   L,  and  holding  an  umbrella  (it 
poured  with  rain)  over  his  head.     To  all  protestations  he  an- 
swered :  "  Gentlemen,  Monsieur  Dubois  has  undertaken  to 
kill  me  to-day.     Very  well;  I  am  willing  to  be  killed,  but  I 
will  not  get  wet."     As  late  as  the  days  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant we  find  something  like  the  conditions  of  editorial  life 
in  the  Far  West  prevailing  in  Paris.     Both  Constant  and  a 
friend  of  his,  a  retired  colonel,  who  was  a  shareholder  and 
collaborator  in  his  paper,  were  weary  of  continual  challenges 
and  duels,  and  set  to  work  to  find  some  one  who  should  do 
the  editorial  fighting.     Such  a  one  was  found  in  an  old  sol- 
dier, who  had  served  under  the  colonel,  and  who  said,  when 
the  place  was  offered  to  him,  that  he  must  consult  his  wife. 
"  You  have  a  wife  ?  "  said  the  colonel.    "  Yes,  sir,  and  three 
children."  "  In  that  case  let  us  talk  no  more  of  it ;  I  will  find 
you  something  else  to  do."    The  soldier,  however,  whom  the 
colonel  assumed  to  be  a  good  fencer,  insisted  ;  his  wife  con- 
sented, and  he  took  the  place.     Two  duels  came  quickly 
upon  him,  and  in  both  he  was  wounded,  and  thoroughly  well 
looked  after  by  Constant  and  the  colonel,  who  showered 
presents  upon  his  wife  and  children.     A  third  duel  cams, 
and   the   colonel  said  :   "  Come,  no  child's  play  this  time. 
One,  two,  and  down  with  your  man."     The  old  soldier  was 
wounded  again,  and  the  colonel  asked  him  :    "  What  has 
happened  to  you,  Vincent  ?    You,  a  '  vieux  de  la  vieille/  to 
be  worsted  like  this  three  times  running  !"     "  Ah,  mon  col- 
onel," Vincent  replied,  "  what  can  you  expect  ?     I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  ;  I  had  a  wife  and  three  children  ;  you  offered  me 
this  place,  which  is  well  paid.     I  took  it.     But,  as  for  fenc- 
ing, I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it."     "  Voila.  cette  fois," 
says  Monsier  Cluretie,  "  du  vrat  courage,"  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  far  wrong.     The  club  of  the  Fratermlle,  with 
which   Monsieur  de  Graves  deals,  was,  as  has  been  said, 
founded  in  the   1S30  period  in  Bordeaux,  and  the   things 
which  led  to  its  being  founded  were  such  things  as  these. 
The  Comte  de  Larilliere,  one  of  the  well-born  among  the 
brettettrs,  met  one  day  in  the  street  a  business  man  named 
Castera  walking  with  his  young  and  pretty  wife.      He  ad- 
vanced to  him,  and  said  with  a  polite  bow,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  have  made  a  bet  with  my  friend  here,  whom  I 
beg  to  introduce  to  you,  that  I  would  kiss  your  wife  while 
she  was  walking  with  you  " — here  the  other  man  turned  livid 
— "after  having  given  you  a  slap   in  the  face."      Castera 
fought  him  next  day  with  pistols.     The  count's  first  shot  hit 
Castera  on  the  right  ear,  his  second  on  the  left.     Before  the 
third  he  said  :  "  Cette  fois  je  ferai  mouche,"  and  with  the  third 
he  shot  Castera  through  the  eye.     Castera  was  avenged  in  a 
manner  dramatic  enough.     One  night,  as  Larilliere  sat  in 
his  favorite  seat  in  a  cafi,  while  a  masked  ball  was  going  on 
hard  by,  a  stranger  in  a  domino  and  mask  came  up  to  him, 
overturned  his  glass  of  punch,  and  ordered  a  glass  of  orgeat 
instead.     Larilliere,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  turned  pale 
and  cried  :  "  You  scoundrel,  you  don't  know  who  I  am." 
"  Oh,  yes,"  the  stranger  replied,    "  I  know  who  you  are  quite 
well,"  and  with  the  words  forced  him  down  into  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen.     The  orgeat  was  brought,  and  the 
stranger,  holding  a  pistol  to  Larilliere's  head,  said  :  "  Unless 
you  drink  this  off  I  shall  blow  out  your  brains  on  the  spot; 
if  you  drink  it  off,  I  will  do  you  the  honor  of  fighting  you  to- 
morrow."   "With  the  sabre?"  cried  Larilliere,  who  had  lately 
been  practicing  with  that  arm,  and  had  acquired  some  skill. 
"  How  you  like,"  said  the  stranger.      Then,  as   Larilliere 
drank  off  the  orgeat,  he  added  :  "  I  have  humbled  you  enough 
to-night.     I  put  off  killing  you  until  to-morrow."     The  mor- 
row came,  the  adversaries  met,  and  Larilliere  found  that  he 
had  met  his  match.     The  stranger  left  him  not  a  moment's 
breathing  space;  but  never  followed  up  his  attacks,  until  at 
last  Larilliere  cried,  insolently  :    "  When  are  you  going  to 
kill  me  ?  "     "  Now,"  said  the  stranger,  for  the  first  time  using 
his  sabre  like  a  dueling  sword,  and  lunging  straight  toward 
Larilliere's  heart.     Masses  were  said  in  the  churches  of  Bor- 
deaux for  this  man,  who  kept  his  name  secret,  and  who  rid 
the  town  of  its  scourge.     This,  however,  was  before  the  days 
of  the  FratemeZ/e,  and  yet  more  terrible  duels  took  place  be- 
fore the  Fraternelle  was  founded.     One  was  between  the  two 
principal  bretteurs  of  the  place,  and  was  a  duel  which  began, 
without  witnesses,  in  a  bed-room,  and  was  continued  from 
time  to  time  until  Claveau,  having  deliberately  killed  his  in- 
famods  friend,   accomplice,   and  subsequently   ere 
Marquis  de  Lignano,  in  a  pistol  duel,  ended  his  c 
by  suicide.     In  one  of  the  duels  with  swords  be^ 
Claveau,  who  hated  the  Marquis,  made  a  feint  a- 
and  nailed  his  right  foot  to  the  ground  with  his  s- 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


A    NEW    YORK    WEDDING. 


A  Marriage  which  took  the  Lustre  from  all  of  its   Predecessors. 


At  last  we  have  had  a  wedding  in  New  York  which  takes 
rank  indisputably  as  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  For  years  we  have  wrestled  with  this  problem.  It  has 
kept  many  worthy  citizens  awake  o'  nights,  and  induced  num- 
berless quarrels  and  heart-burnings.  The  first  Miss  Loril- 
lard's  wedding  was  about  as  fine  as  anything  we  had  seen  up 
to  that  time  ;  but  the  wedding  of  Mamie  Astor  quite  cast  it 
in  the  shade.  Then  Bessie  Morgan's  marriage  to  August 
Belmont  Jr.  took  first  rank  with  some  difficulty,  until  Miss 
Vanderbilt  and  Doctor  Webb  were  united  at  the  cash  outlay 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  Miss  Berry- 
man's  nuptial  ceremonies  cast  grave  doubts  on  the  position 
of  the  others,  and  all  were  jeopardized  by  Miss  Jerome's 
iiarriage.  A  week  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  fix 
upon  any  one  wedding  which  would  take  rank  as  the  most 
brilliant  and  impressive  of  them  all.  Now,  all  is  settled,  and 
we  once  more  enjoy  repose,  for  Fanny  Ida  Helmuth's  wed- 
ding leaves  everything  else  we  ever  had  out  of  sight  in  the 
rear.  It  was  a  nuptial  pageant  on  a  scale  of  uncommon  mag- 
nificence. 

In  the  first  place,  Ida  Helmuth  is  herself  a  girl  of  very 
superior  beauty.  She  is  above  the  average  height  of  women, 
and  carries  her  head  like  a  queen.  Her  beauty  is  not  of  the 
soft  or  gentle  kind,  but  clear,  striking,  and  sharply  cut.  Her 
profile  is  as  finely  chiseled  as  a  cameo,  and  her  eyes  bright 
and  dazzling.  She  is  the  kind  of  girl  who  is  more  brilliant 
than  her  surroundings.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  very 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  physician,  Doctor  William  Tod 
Helmuth,  and  has  been  reared  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
society  woman.  Her  graces  are  natural ;  her  accomplish- 
ments unlimited.  The  groom — poor  devils  are  these  grooms 
at  a  wedding,  you  know,  and  uttetly  unworthy  of  attention — 
is  Lieutenant  Wright  Prescott  Edgerton,  son  of  ex-Governor 
Edgerton,  of  Ohio.  He  is  a  popular  officer,  stationed  with 
the  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  at  West  Point.  The  bride 
some  years  ago  went  up  the  Hudson  to  West  Point,  with  a 
party  from  New  York,  and  met  there  the  tall  and  distinguS 
looking  young  officer.  He  rides  and  dances  well,  and 
is  popular  among  his  comrades.  I  am  told  that  he  has  many 
relatives  and  connexions  in  San  Francisco.  Three  thousand 
invitations  were  issued  for  the  wedding,  and  they  were  not 
cast  about  promiscuously  either.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  Saint  Bartholomew's  Church,  by  the  Lord  Bish- 
op of  Huron,  Isaac  Helmuth,  assisted  by  the  Reverend 
Doctors  Cooks  and  Percival,  of  New  York.  As  it  drew  near 
to  the  time  the  throng  began  to  pour  into  the  church,  many 
ladies  being  obliged  to  walk  several  blocks  in  light  evening 
slippers,  so  dense  was  the  crush  of  carriages.  It  seemed  as 
though  all  the  diamonds  in  New  York  were  at  the  wedding, 
and  the  glitter  of  the  uniforms  and  decorations  of  the  army 
and  navy  offiers  made  a  highly  striking  picture.  General 
Hancock,  looking  simply  superb  in  the  splendor  of  his  dec- 
orations, was  present  with  his  entire  staff.  His  wife  accom- 
panied him.  She  is  so  very  domestic,  and  has  mourned  the 
death  of  her  daughter  so  long,  that  people  are  surprised  when 
she  appears  occasionally,  and  say:  "Why,  I  never  knew  be- 
fore that  Mrs.  Hancock  was  such  a  beautiful  woman." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  way  the  church  was 
dressed.  It  seemed,  in  a  word,  to  be  walled  in  with  flowers; 
and  the  people  within  talked  and  chatted  vivaciously  until 
the  building  fairly  hummed.  The  wedding  ceremony  did 
not  begin  promptly — that  would  be  vulgar.  It  is  proper  to 
be  late.  And  so  the  assembly  waited  in  chattering  expect- 
ancy until  half  past  eight,  when  the  music  of  the  "  Bridal 
Chorus"  burst  forth,  and  the  huge  doors  of  roses  swung 
open  for  the  entrance  of  the  bridal  party.  The  aisle  of  the 
church  was  very  long,  fortunately,  or  the  procession  would 
have  been  too  large. 

First  came  two  charming  little  children  with  roses,  tod- 
dling along  with  happy  faces  and  the  grace  inseparable  from 
childhood.  The  boy — who  looked  like  a  cherub — wore  one 
one  of  those  charming  Van  Dyke  costumes,  of  garnet  vel- 
vet ;  and  the  little  girl,  a  Kate  Greenaway  dress,  of  pink 
silk.  Hand-in-hand  they  wandered  down  the  aisle,  gazing 
with  childish  delight  at  the  beautiful  picture  about  them,  and 
smiling  happily.  Following  them,  and  at  quite  a  distance 
apart,  marched  nine  erect  and  handsome  lieutenants  of  the 
army,  in  full  uniform.  After  them,  with  their  voluminous 
trains  stretching  out  far  behind,  in  a  cloud  of  silk  and  filmy 
lace,  walked  eight  bridesmaids.  Four  were  in  blue  and  four 
in  pink,  and  each  carried  a  huge  bouquet  of  roses.  Their 
corsages  were  cut  low,  and  sixteen  shapely  arms  were  plainly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Then  came  the  bride,  on  the  arm 
of  her  father.  Last  of  all  marched  another  lieutenant  of 
the  army,  erect,  stately,  and  at  ease.  At  the  altar  she  was 
met  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Lieutenant  McComb, 
U.  S.  A.  By-the-by,  I  may  as  well  state  here  as  anywhere 
that  if  you  are  looking  for  any  more  lieutenants,  you  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  list  is  now  complete. 
Twelve  ought  to  satisfy  any  one.  I  am  only  surprised  that 
there  were  twelve  such  handsome  lieutenants  at  West  Point, 
for  the  ones  I  have  met  heretofore  have  had  a  tendency  to 
shortness  of  stature  and  weakness  as  to  mustache.  As  the 
three  clergymen  moved  forward  to  the  rail  the  vast  assem- 
blage rose,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  the  utmost 
impressiveness.  Then  the  children  walked  gayly  up  the 
aisle — how  charming  they  were  !  Their  entire  innocence 
and  lack  of  conventionality  contrasted  wonderfully  with  the 
appearance  of  the  wedding  cortege,  and  provoked  a  smile 
that  was  almost  tearful  on  many  a  woman's  face.  The  bride 
and  groom  then  walked  slowly  up  the  long  aisle,  as  the  deaf- 
ening strains  of  the  wedding  march  poured  forth,  followed 
by  the  father  and  the  best  man,  the  eight  military  ushers  es- 
corting the  bridesmaids,  and  ending  in  the  person  of  the 
handsome  lieutenant  who  walked  alone. 

It  was  a  magnificent  wedding,  and  I  hope  every  one  is 

pleased  that  it  went  off  without  a  flaw.     But  I  fear  it  was 

almost  too  pretentious.     It  seemed  to  lack  something  that 

ought  be  the  feature  of  all  weddings.     I   think,  if  I  should 

have   an  insane  freak  and  decide  to  get  some  one  to 

:  my  lounging  existence,  our  nuptials  would  be  celebrated 

;  little  church  away  from  a  pushing  multitude  of  eager 

.in.     However,  I  find  that  this  notion  is  not  received  with 
degree  of  enthusiasm  by  the  world  at  large.     I   men- 


tioned it  in  deep  and  earnest  tones  to  that  portion  of  the 
world  at  large  that  was  compassed  in  the  person  of  a  pretty 
girl  at  this  particularly  gorgeous  wedding,  and  she  remarked, 
with  great  decision  : 

"You  are  quite  out  of  your  mind.  Nothing  in  all  of  this 
great  earth  could  be  better  than  this!  It's  just  awfully 
splendid! " 

"Yes,  but,  you  see,  it — er — sort — er — lacks  something." 

"What?" 

"Soul." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  gazing  at  me  with  an  air  of  candor  that 
was  somehow  rather  embarrassing,  "  it  would  be  all  right  if 
you  were  in  it.     You  are  all  soul,  you  know." 

I  perceived  that  this  was  satire,  and  said  that  I  objected 
to  being  jeered  at,  but  she  only  smiled  and  talked  more 
rapturously  of  the  wedding.  I  suppose  women  really  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  married.  This  bride  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  seventy-six  presents,  and  was  the 
bright  particular  star  of  the  reception  that  followed  the 
church  service.  A  privileged  society  matron  said  to  General 
Hancock,  during  the  evening  : 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  come-down  it  will  be  for  the  poor  girl 
to  settle  down  to  the  hum-drum  life  of  a  lieutenant's  wife. 
And — horrors  !  suppose  he  should  be  ordered  to  the  frontier ! 
But  I'm  sure,  general,  you  wouldn't  do  that?" 

"Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  madam,"  with  a  smile. 

"  But  you  wouldn't  do  it  ?  " 

"Soldiers  must  suffer,"  answered  the  general, still  smiling. 
She  failed  utterly  in  her  efforts  to  get  any  sort  of  a  half-way 
promise  from  the  commander.  He  has  a  level  head,  has 
General  Hancock,  and  only  says  what  he  means. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  manager  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre, 
gave  a  charming  little  breakfast  to  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham 
Thursday  morning,  at  which  there  were  nearly  all  the  prom- 
inent theatrical  people  now  in  town.  The  breakfast  was 
served  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  new  Hotel  Dam  —the  name 
may  strike  you  as  being  odd.  It  is  the  new  hotel  built  by 
Andrew  Dam,  who  runs  the  Union  Square  Hotel  and  the 
Astor  House  here.  He  insisted  upon  calling  his  new  hostelry 
by  a  rather  striking  name,  and  one  that  really  conveys  no 
idea  of  its  elegance  and  beauty.  But  to  return  to  the  break- 
fast. It  was  eaten  in  three  hours,  and  was,  I  must  confess, 
rather  a  dull  meal.  No  long  speeches  were  given,  which 
was  a  blessing  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  guests  went 
quietly  home  after  the  affair  was  over  with  the  impression 
that  they  had  been  doing  something  highly  decorous  and 
courteous,  but  just  a  little  stupid.  I  remember  very  well  that 
some  years  ago  I  felt  greatly  delighted  at  getting  my  first  in- 
vitation to  an  actor's  supper  in  George  Browne's  old  place. 
I  went  joyfully  forth,  expecting  to  have  a  howling  night  of 
gayety.  It  seemed  to  me  that  actors  must  be  the  jolliest  and 
wittiest  of  men  at  table,  and  I  expected  much.  I  was  never 
more  completely  undeceived.  It  has  occurred  to  me  many 
times  since  that  1  will  always  be  disappointed  in  these  things. 
The  fact  is,  the  suppers  a  man  gets  at  college  totally  unfa 
him  for  anything  later  in  life,  and  he  is  bored  by  everything 
that  has  not  snap,  and  vim,  and  go.  But,  for  a  sober  fact, 
actors  are  undoubtedly  stupid  in  social  life. 

New  York,  November  17,  18S2.  Flaneur. 


It  has  been  decided  by  a  judge  in  Idaho  that  the  refusal 
of  a  boarder  to  eat  codfish-balls  does  not  justify  the  keeper 
of  the  restaurant  in  shooting  him.  A  case  occurred  in  Wy- 
oming Territory,  during  the  period  of  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  where  a  person  was  acquitted  of  the  crime 
of  murder  for  killing  a  passenger  who  refused  to  eat  sau- 
sages in  the  ball.  We  presume  these  cases  must  have  rested 
upon  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  country,  rather  than  upon 
the  quality  of  the  fish-balls  or  the  sausages.  In  our  judg- 
ment the  presumptions  of  law  should  favor  the  accused  who 
refuses  to  eat  either,  except  in  self-defense.  Now  comes 
Nevada  with  another  crime  unknown  to  the  code  or  the 
common  law.  Sullivan  shoots  Miller  for  wearing  his  hat  in 
a  ball-room.  This  has  not  yet  reached  a  hearing.  We  can 
not  anticipate  what  the  theory  of  the  defense  will  be,  but  the 
verdict  will  be,  no  doubt,  justifiable  homicide.  If  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada  would  send  to  the  chain-gang  every 
cowardly  blackguard  who  carries  a  pistol,  decent  citizens 
might  be  permitted  to  refuse  codfish-balls  or  sausages,  and 
wear  hats  with  impunity. 


Saphir  was  a  remarkably  ugly  Jew,  who  was  deformed  in 
person,  who  lived  several  centuries  ago  in  Germany,  and  who 
was  a  marvel  of  satirical  wit.  Nobody  was  ever  known  to 
have  got  the  better  of  him  in  repartee.  Many  of  his  retorts 
have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  time.  The  follow- 
ing was  his  style  of  talking  back  to  people  :  He  was  travel- 
ing in  a  stage-coach  in  company  with  two  Jesuits,  who  made 
allusions  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Saphir,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  make  fun  of  him  generally.  He  put  up  with  it  for 
some  time,  but  finally  he  asked  :  "  Who  are  you  two  fellows, 
anyhow  ?  "  "  We  belong  to  the  Society  of  Jesus."  "  Which 
society  of  Jesus? — his  first  or  his  last?"  "What  do  you 
mean  ?"  "  Well,  his  first  society  were  donkeys  in  the  man- 
ger, and  his  last  were  thieves  on  Mount  Calvary.  Now  I 
want  to  know  to  which  of  these  societies  you  belong  ?  " 


SOCIETY. 


The  strange  and  horrible  scenes  enacted  nightly  in  some 
of  the  ordinarily  frequented  quarters  of  Paris  would  make 
one  imagine  that  the  most  civilized  people  of  the  universe 
had  suddenly  become  more  savage  and  lawless  than  the 
Ku-klux  Klan  of  America.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
a  foot-passenger,  returning  home  from  the  theatre,  to  be 
stayed  in  his  promenade  by  a  human  form  flung  from  an 
upper  window  and  falling  lifeless  at  his  feet.  Nor  is  it  rare 
to  be  accosted  by  a  group  of  brigands,  who  pinion  their  vic- 
tim behind  while  the  accomplice  rifles  his  pockets. 


Obscure    Intimations. 


"Orin  Belknap,"  Spokane  Falls,  W.  T. — You  remark,  apropos  of 
our  printing  "  John  A.  Logan  "  as  "John  M.  Logan,"  that  "a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Very  true,  Orin,  so  it  is.  The  man 
who  possesses  it  in  such  perfection  as  to  always  get  middle  initials 
correctly,  is  none  the  less  valuable  in  a  newspaper  office.  He  generally 
gets  52.50  a  week.  In  addition  lo  correcting  initials,  he  sweeps  out, 
during  his  leisure  time. 

"  C,"  Anaheim. — 1.  We  do  not  think  either  of  the  MSS.  you  mention 
would  be  available  for  us.  ' '  Editorial  "articles  are  not  desired,  2.  Yes, 
we  pay. 


Dear  Bess  :  With  the  cold  weather  has  come  an  intimation  that 
the  holidays  are  at  hand,  and  with  them  additional  demand  for  the  deft 
devices  in  Kensington,  knitting,  crochet,  painting,  etc.  So  busy  have 
most  of  the  ladies  been  in  their  various  vocations,  that  they  have  hardly 
noted  the  unusual  stagnation  in  the  social  community.  Some  efforts 
have  been  made  at  festivity,  however,  and  among  the  most  noticeable 
was  the  reception  last  Friday  evening  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Lohse, 
introducing  into  society  their  daughter  Jessie.  The  floral  decorations 
were  elegant,  the  supper  nicely  gotten  up,  and  to  the  soft  strains  of 
music  the  dancers  wended  their  way  through  the  intricate  mazes  with 
spirit  and  enjoyment.  This  was  strictly  a  young  folks  party,  a  feature 
quite  national  in  its  being  so  thoroughly  American  ;  for  nowhere  else 
could  the  indispensable  chaperone  be  so  nicely  disposed  of.  Among 
those  present  were  the  Misses  Durbrow,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Miss 
Georgie  Hammond,  Miss  Mitie  Peters,  Miss  Kate  Olner,  Miss  Lulu 
Perry,  the  Misses  Bolton,  Miss  Kate  Hutchinson,  Miss  Jennie  Vassault, 
Miss  Elam,  Miss  Masten,  Miss  Carrie  Corner,  Miss  Morrill,  Miss 
Maud  Miller,  the  Misses  Bigley,  and  Miss  Annie  Shaw;  of  the  gentle- 
men there  were  Mr.  Walter  Gilmore,  Mr.  Roundtree,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Harry  Durbrow,  Mr.  Pray,  Mr.  Bergin,  Mr.  Gerberding,  Mr.  H. 
Hall,  Mr.  E.  Scott,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Eli  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Perry  Kewen, 
Messrs.  Hellman,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  and 
Messrs.  Herman. 

Another  young  people's  gathering  was  an  informal  musicale  and 
dance  given  by  Mr.  E.  Sheldon,  Thursday  evening,  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  Collier  mansion.  It  was  the  occasion  of  bringing  together 
a  number  of  our  young  society  people,  as  well  as  many  of  the  army  offi- 
cers stationed  here  Mrs.  Low,  Mrs.  Blanding,  Mrs.  Buford,  andMrs. 
Breckinridge  assisted  in  receiving  and  acting  as  chaperones.  The 
musical  exercises  displayed  much  amateur  talent,  and,  with  dancing 
and  a  good  supper,  concluded  the  evening's  enjoyment  Among  those 
present  were  the  Misses  Ogden.  Miss  Jessie  Bowie,  Miss  Bessie  Sedg- 
wick, Miss  May  Smith,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss  Addie  Mills,  Miss 
Annie  Crocker,  Miss  Maggie  Brooks,  Miss  Lucile  Thornton,  the  Misses 
Blanding,  Miss  Lucas,  Miss  Bessie  Stade,  Miss  Jarboe,  Miss  Ashe, 
Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  Messrs.  George  Crocker, 
R.  Pease.  Carlton  Coleman,  George  Pinkead,  J.  Leroy  Nikel.  Lieuten- 
ant Tail,  Lieutenant  Bailey,  Harry  Gillig,  H.  McDowell,  Charles  Piatt, 
A.  Bowie,  Harry  Tevis,  M.  Wilson,  Porter  Ashe,  Frank  Carolin,  Will 
Thornton,  H.  Redington,  E.  N.  Greenway,  Harold  and  Alfred  Wheel- 
er, H.  Hussey,  Captain  Dillinbeck,  Lieutenant  Payson,  Ernest  White, 
and  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Nicholson. 

Those  participating  last  Saturday  in  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  hop  re- 
port an  enjoyable  time,  though  neither  that  nor  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club  closed  with  as  much  gayety  as  their  auspicious  opening 
promised ;  yet,  after  the  music  of  Ballenberg  and  the  informal  good 
cheer  provided,  the  guests  dispersed  at  eight  o'clock,  well  satisfied  with 
the  efforts  of  the  members.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  last  re- 
gatta. The  first  prizes,  awarded  to  the  Aggie,  were  a  solid  silver  berry- 
dish  and  spoon,  donated  by  John  Ray  Hamilton ;  also  a  silver  goblet 
and  champion  flag,  donated  by  members.  The  schooner  Nellie  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  of  a  silver  berry-bowl,  donated  by  the  club, 
and  the  sloop  Annie  won  the  third  prize,  a  silver  goblet,  donated  by 
P.  Magowan. 

A  most  interesting  event  occurred  last  Wednesday  in  Oakland.  It 
was  the  golden  wedding  of  Judge  Crockett,  in  commemoration  of  the 
time  when  he,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  plighted  himself  to  be  all 
that  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  a  sweet  young  girl  of  sixteen.  Fifty 
years  have  passed,  and,  after  all  the  chances  that  fortune  and  health  ure 
liable  to,  they  were  again  enabled  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  by  sitting 
down  with  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

I  hear  there  are  most  energetic  rehearsals  going  on  for  the  first  of  the 
promised  series  of  Grand  Hotel  musicales.  This  season's  entertain- 
ments at  the  Presidio  were  inaugurated  by  a  luncheon  on  last  Wednes- 
day, given  by  Major  Breckinridge  to  several  of  his  brother  officers,  and 
it  was  followed  on  Friday  evening  by  an  informal  hop  well  attended  by 
many  of  our  society  people.  Apropos  of  military  receptions.  General 
and  Mrs.  Schofield  have  taken  possession  of  the  house  at  Black  Point, 
and  will  receive  Saturdays. 

The  kettle-drums  promise  to  be  revived,  and,  as  an  inaugural,  next 
Monday,  at  B'nai  B'rith,  will  be  the  occasion  of  benefiting  one  of  the 
private  hospitals  of  the  city.  The  ladies  impressed  into  service,  (dis- 
bursing refreshments  and  vending  tickets,)  are  some  of  our  society  lead- 
ers, which  will  no  doubt  add  much  to  the  selectness  of  the  affair. 

The  banjo  has  become  a  popular  and  fashionable  instrument  East ; 
and,  catching  the  infection,  some  of  our  young  society  folks  have  or- 
ganized a  "  banjo  club."  The  members  propose  meeting  at  the  house 
of  Miss  Lena  Ashe.  The  club  is  composed  of  forty  members.  None 
of  them  are  proficient  as  yet,  but  hope  to  be  by  assiduous  effort. 

The  proposed  Germans  remain  in  statu  quo.  It  is  feared  they  will 
fall  through  ;  but  the  project  will  no  doubt  receive  some  impetus  which 
will  enable  the  arrangements  to  be  concluded.  As  a  suggestion,  I 
would  note  very  agreeable  "  Occasions"  which  have  lately  been  intro-  N, 
duced  in  Paris  by  a  leading  New  York  society  gentleman,  Mr.  Ed.  M. 
Curtis,  and  the  Countess  of  Trobiand.  Variety  seems  to  be  the  feat- 
ure— music,  recitations,  theatricals,  and  charades. 

But  I  see  I  have  exhausted  the  week's  news,  and  must  close  with  a 
promise  of  more  anon.  Ever  your  friend,  DORA. 

San  Francisco,  November  23,  1882. 


The    Robinson  Party. 

The  winter  gayeties  at  the  Palace,  the  general  headquarters  for  win- 
ter gayeties,  were  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  night  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Robinson,  who  gave  a  farewell  party  to  Miss  Nina  Piatt,  who 
is  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  conveniences  for 
entertaining  have  been  so  thoroughly  arranged  in  the  Palace,  that  a 
party  given  there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  success.  The  floral  decora- 
tions were  unusually  abundant,  and  the  supper-table  was  a  chef  dmuvre. 
It  was  observed  by  many  that  the  number  of  wall-flowers  was  unusually 
small,  and  the  number  of  dancing  men  unusually  abundant.  It  was 
essentially  a  young  people's  party,  and  the  few  who  lined  the  walls  were 
dowager  chaperones,  and  held  their  place  from  choice.  Youth  and 
pleasure  met  and  chased  the  glowing  hours  till  none  were  left. 

The  party  was  a  very  brilliant  affair,  and  in  many  ways  alike  abun- 
dantly testified  the  charming  hospitality  of  the  hostess  and  the  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  the  principal  guest  of  the  evening  is  held.  The 
guests  commenced  to  arrive  a  little  before  nine,  and  dancing  commenced 
half  an  hour  afterward.  The  party  took  place  in  the  main  parlors  of  the 
hotel,  which  were  brilliantly  illuminated  and  tastefully  decorated,  a 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  floral  ornamentation  being  dependent 
spheres  of  pansies  and  other  flowers  from  the  chandeliers,  which  were 
otherwise  enlivened  with  smilax  and  kindred  evergreens.  There  were  no 
dance-cards,  which  is  en  regie.  Refreshments  were  served  during  the 
evening,  and  supper  at  midnight  on  small  tables. 

Among  the  costumes  the  same  predilection  for  white  was  observed 
that  held  sway  last  winter,  and  a  growingfendency  to  trained  dresses. 

Mrs.  Robinson  received  in  a  costume  at  once  exceedingly  rich  and 
exquisitely  delicate,  a  combination  of  very  pale  pink  satin  and  duchesse 
lace.     Miss  Piatt  in  white  silk  with  lace  quillings. 

The  growing  fancy  for  the  picturesque  was  displayed  to  some  exfnt. 
Miss  Nellie  Wood  wore  a  white  satin  with  peplum  of  pale  blue,  with  a 
chaplet  of  ivy  leaves,  a  la  Norma. 

Miss  Lillie  Hastings,  in  a -court-trained  red  satin  and  a  picturesque 
coiffure,  was  reminiscent  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 

Miss  Amy  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  in  an  elegant  pink  satin,  cut  en 
c&ur  and  covered  with  rich  bead-work.  Two  humming-birds  were 
poised  for  flight  upon  her  shoulders,  and  two  tinier  ones  nestled  in  her 
hair. 

Miss  Johnson,  in  white,  and  her  hair  bound  with  thin  fillets  of  silver, 
was  in  the  Greek  style. 

Miss  Annie  Bradley,  in  a  short  pink  silk,  with  baby  waist  and  broad 
sash,  in  the  style  of  the  First  Empire. 

Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  was  in  white,  with  Spanish  lace  trimmings. 

Miss  Molhe  Dodge  (just  returned  from  her  trip  East)  was  in  blue  satin 
with  cascades  of  Valenciennes. 

Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge,  long  white  satin. 

Miss  Kate  Felton,  short  white  satin  with  pearl  embroideries. 
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Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  a  rich  Paris  costume  of  cream  color  cov- 
ered with  oriental  embroideries. 

Mrs.  Schmiedel,  pale  blue  satin,  and  a  parure  of  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Harry  Newton,  light  blue  silk  and  pearl  embroideries. 

Mrs.  Rutherford,  white  satin,  court  train,  with  embroidered  front  of 
iridescent  beads.     Coiffure  a.  la  Langtry. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  pink  cashmere  and  black  lace. 

Mrs.  Tames  Withington,  white  satin  and  Valenciennes  lace. 

Mrs.  Loomis,  a  cream  satin  richly  embroidered  and  Elizabethan  ruff. 

Miss  Susie  Russell  had  on  a  cream-colored  satin,  embroidered  in 
pearls  and  trimmed  with  Spanish  lace. 

Among  the  many  present  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmie- 
den, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton, 
Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Morris  Newton,  ludge  and  Mrs.  Ross.  Gene- 
ral and  Mrs.  Schofield.  Miss  Nellie  Wood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  D.  Sha- 
ron, Senator  Sharon.  Miss  Florence  McKune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Loomis,  William  Bausman.  W.  R.  P.une,  H.  Bolland,  C.  J.  Swift, 
Charles  Felton.  Miss  Katie  Felton,  Mis;  Mamie  Kohl,  the  Misses  Mc- 
A'lister,  Harall  Moore,  the  Misses  Moore.  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Miss 
Addie  Mills.  Miss  Hawes,  Miss  Caldwell,  Miss  Polhemus,  G.  B.  Polhe- 
mus,  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge,  Consul  Olarovskv.  ].  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Goad,  Mr.  Schofield.  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Schofield.  Miss  Schofield,  John 
Bovd.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  MeLaughlin.  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kittle.  Miss  Mamie  Woodward.  John 
W.  Taylor,  and  many  others.  Those  who  attended  the  reception  on 
Tuesday  made  their  party  calls  last  evening,  and  there  followed  an  en- 
joyable affair,  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  twenty-first.  Miss  Piatt  de- 
parts for  the  East  this  afternoon. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Harold  Holderness  gave  her  an  affection- 
ate greeting  upon  her  arrival  here  from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last. 
Mrs.  Daniel  Cook  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday  last.     Dr.  S. 
D.  Coggswell  and  Mrs.  Coggswell  returned  from  the  East  on  Wednes- 
day last.     Senator  Miller  and  family  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York,  where  they  will  remain  until  after  the  marriage  of  Miss  May  Crit- 
tenden.    Hon.   Leland  Stanford  and  Mrs.   Stanford,  accompanied  by 
their  son  and  Miss  Lizzie  Hull,  are  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York. 
Mayor  Blake,  who  has  been  quite  ill,  is  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 
William  G.  Griffin,  United  States  Consul  at  Auckland,  sailed  for  that 
place  on  the  Zealandia  on  Sunday  last.     Miss  Ada  Ryland,  who  has 
been  visiting  in  this  city  several  weeks,  returned  to  San  Jose  on  Satur- 
day last     General  A.  McD.  McCook  has  been  visiting  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, accompanied  by  his  niece  and  daughter.     Miss  Minnie  Mizner 
has  been  visiting  the  city  during  the  week,  but  has  returned  to  Benicia. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  who  were  up  here  from  San  Diego  most  of 
last  week,  have  returned  to  that  place,  where,  of  course,  Mrs.  Whitney 
at  once  became  a  grpat  favorite.     Mr.   and  Mrs.  James  V.   Coleman 
havearrivedin  New  York.     Commodore  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  U.  S.  N., 
who  has  been  at  the  Palace  for  a  week  or  two,  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington.    Mrs.  Pan-ott  and  Miss  Parrott  havearrivedin  Paris.     Medical 
Director  Jacob  S.  Duncan,  U.  S.  N.,  left  for  Yokohama  on  Wednesday 
last.     Tohn  L.  Chamberlain  and  Harry  C.   Benham,   U.  S.   A.,  have 
been  at  the  Occidental  during  the  week.    Major  M.  R.  Morgan,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  two  children,  are  at  the  Palace.     Lieutenant- 
Commander  George  E.  Ide,  U.  S.  N.^was  at  the  Occidental  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  last.     Mrs.  Doctor  Kellogg,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting 
in  this  city.     Louis  Sloss,  who  has  been  roaming  over  Europe  for  nearly 
three  years,  returned  home  on  Saturday  last.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Gibbs  have  gone  East.     Cards  are  out  for  the  party  to  be  given  in  Oak- 
land on  next  Wednesday  evening,   by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred   Miller. 
Mrs.  George  D.  Roberts  and  her  daughter  have  returned  to  the  city  for 
the  winter.     Mrs.  P.  D.  Brown,  of  Oakland,  leaves  for  the  East  to-day, 
to  remain  away  all  winter.     Mrs.  W.  R.  Fisher,  of  Stockton,  is  visiting 
Mrs.  Tohn  McMullin  ;  the  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Governor  Kinkead,  of 
Nevada,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  will  be  in  the  city  next  week  as 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  McMullin.     Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  will  return  to  the 
city  from  San  Rafael  on  or  about  the  first  of  December,  permanently  for 
the  winter.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  their  niece,  Miss  Mol- 
lie  Dodge,  who  have  been  enjoying  Indian  summer  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East,  returned  to  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  last. 
Assistant- Engineer  George  W.  Snvder,  U.  S.  N.,  airived here  from  the 
East  on  Tuesday  last.     Mrs.  G.  W.  Jones  and  Miss  Daisy  Jones,  of 
Benicia,  who  have  been  visiting  in  the  East,  have  returned.     Senator 
Grover,  of  Oregon,  tarried  here  a  day  or  two  last  week  while  on  his  way 
to  Washington.      Lieutenant  Howell.   U.  S.   N..  is  in  Paris.      Miss 
Josie  Mallard,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  friends  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
Mr.  Albert  Castle  returned  home  last  week  after  nearly  a  year's  absence 
in   Europe.     Mr.   and   Mrs.  Lucien   Herman,   accompanied  by  their 
granddaughter,  Miss  Mamie  Tucker,  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Sat- 
"  urday  last,  to  pass  a  few  days.     Colonel  James  Zabriskie,  formerly  of 
the  army,  but  now  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Arizona,  is  visit- 
ing in  this  city  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  ;  the  colonel  is  a  brother 
of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Sinton.     C.  Adolph  Low  has  been  passing  a  few  days 
at  Monterey.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  McMullin  and  Miss  L.  E.  McMul- 
lin.  T.   R.    McMullin,   and  W.  O.    Lake,  of  Chicago,   arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  by  special  car  a  few  days  ago,  and  will  spend  the  winter  at  the 
Sierra  Madre  Villa  and  elsewhere  in  Southern  California.     Mrs.  T.  B. 
Reynolds,  Miss  Reynolds,  Miss  Stetson,  and  Miss  Hastings  went  to 
Monterey  for  a  few  days  on  Saturday  last.    Hon.  Eugene  L.  Sullivan  has 
returned  from  his  ocean  trip  up  the  northern  coast.     Miss  Jennie  Gal- 
latin has  returned  to  Sacramento  from  Benicia.     Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker 
went  up  to  Sacramento  on  Saturday  last.     Mrs.  Robert  Graves  and 
Miss  Graves  are  at  Monterey.     Lieutenant   Haskell,   U.   S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.    Haskell,    who  have  been   at   the  Grand  for  some  few  weeks, 
have  gone  East.     The  next  "Literary  "at  the  Navy  Yard  will   take 
place  on  the  first  Thursday  in  December,  at  the  residence  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Boyd.    Captain  William  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  for  nearly  six  months,  returned  home  on  Thursday  last.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Norris  also  returned  from  the  East  on  Thursday.     Lieu- 
tenant George  H.  Morgan,  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  last  Apache  troubles  in  Arizona,  and  who  is  well  known 
in  this  city,   was  married  to  Miss  Mollie  Brounson  in  Omaha  on  the 
first  instant.      The  announcement    in  the  Argonaut,  some  weeks  ago. 
of  the  wedding-day  or  Miss  Katy  A.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.    John  F. 
Olmstead,    of  Washington,    may  now    be  supplemented    by  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  nuptials,  which  were  celebrated  at  Miss  Hutch- 
inson's home  in  Washington,  No.  i6tq  Massachusetts  Avenue,  on  the 
eighth  instant.     Mrs.  General  W.  *H.  L.  Barnes,  who  tarried  some  time 
after  leaving  Cambridge  with  her  relatives  and  friends  on  the  Hudson, 
returned  home  on  Thursday  last     Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ogden  Mills  will 
remain  as  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maturin  Livingston  at  their  place  on 
the  Hudson  during  the  winter.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Barrett,  of  Oakland,  re- 
turned from  the  East  on  Sunday  last.    Rev.  C.  T.  Mills,  of  Mills  Seminary, 
who  has  been  visiting  in  Los  Angeles,  has  returned.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
F.  Garrett,  have  been  spending:  the  week  in  Los  Angeles.     Mrs.  Colton 
has  returned  from  Southern  California,     There  are  quite  a  number  of 
San  Francisco  ladies  in  Los  Angeles,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Captain 
Mrs  A,  H.  Wilcox,  and  the  Misses  Mamie,  Fannie,  and  Tulita  Wilcox, 
H.  M.  Newhall,  and  Mrs.  G.  Palache.     Governor  Pitkin,  of  Colorado, 
has  been  visiting  in  Southern  California  during  the  week.     General  G. 
Pitcher,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Pitcher  and  son  arrived  here  from  the  East 
yesterday.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   R.   C.  Sargent,    who  have  lately  returned 
from  their  wedding  tour,  gave  receptions  at  the  Palace  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-third  instant.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Kimball,  who  have  been  at  the  Lick  for  a  year  or  more, 
have  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Grand.     Hon.   T.   D.   Mott  and 
Mrs.  Mott  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Miss  Georgie  Mott,  are  at  the  Grand. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson  have  taken  up  their  residence  for  a  while 
at  the  Palace.     Mrs.  De  Guigne  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Donahoe  at  the  Parrott  residence  on  Folsom  Street  on  Tuesday  evening 
last.     Evan  T-  Coleman  returns  from  the  East  to-day,  accompanied  by 
a  brother.     There  will  be  a  hop  at  the  Presidio  on  Friday  evening  next, 
and  alternate  Friday  evenings  thereafter  during  the  season.     Mrs.  H. 
R.  Judah,  of  Menlo,  who  has  been  in  the  East  for  a  month  or  more, 
will  return  home  to-morrow.     Mrs.    Samuel   Holladay  and    her   two 
daughters,  who  have  been  passing  nearly  a  year  in  Europe,  have  arrived 
in  New  York,  and  will  leave  that  city  in  time  to  arrive  here  on  or  about 
the  first  of  December.     Mrs.  General  Kautz  is  contemplating  a  Euro- 
pean visit     Mrs.  Major  Samuel  T.  Cushing,  of  Vancouver  barracks, 
with  her  family,  will  spend  the  coming  winter  at  014  Pine  Street. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Next  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  So  declared  by 
President  Arthur.  We  are  glad  that  he  made  his  proclama- 
tion before  election,  else  we  fear  this  interesting  festival  had 
been  postponed  till  the  political  reaction,  and  perhaps  that 
is  an  indefinite  period.  Thanksgiving  Day  means,  prima- 
rily, gratitude  to  the  good  God  who  is  the  bounteous  giver 
of  all  good  things,  the  source  from  whence  all  blessings 
flow  ;  and.  secondarily,  it  is  the  day  of  feasting  upon  fat 
things,  the  day  upon  which  we  piously  stuff  ourselves  and 
our  children,  and  in  gratitude  eat.  It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  to 
children,  and  a  day  of  tribulation  to  turkeys  ;  a  day  of 
roast  and  boiled  fowls,  chicken  pie,  and  plum-puddings. 
Our  own  good  and  wise  Governor  also  commends  to  all 
within  his  political  jurisdiction  that  they  be  thankful,  pray, 
and  eat,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  the  gifts  of  the 
bountiful  Giver.  We  have  everything  to  be  thankful  for. 
First,  for  the  elections  ;  and  then  for  national  prosperity, 
peace  with  all  nations,  bounteous  harvests,  plenty  abounding 
throughout  the  land,  and  in  California  a  year  of  progress, 
health,  and  abundance.  We  have  escaped  the  comet, 
elected  Stoneman,  and,  in  addition  to  a  bounteous  harvest 
and  an  abundant  grape  crop,  we  have  our  climate,  and  Doc- 
tor McDonald,  and  Holtz  for  city  assessor,  and  other  bless- 
ings too  numerous  to  mention.  In  the  midst  of  our  own 
rejoicing  and  feasting,  our  own  prosperity  and  happiness,  let 
us  not  forget  that  in  the  vicissitudes  of  our  history  good 
people  have  come  to  grief,  and  that  rich  people  have  become 
poor.  As  we  gather  our  own  families  around  the  happy  fire- 
side, and  place  our  legs  beneath  the  mahogany  groaning 
with  good  things  to  eat  and  lemonade,  let  us  remember 
those  to  whom  God  has  not  been  good,  those  upon  whom  he 
has  frowned,  those  whose  poor  homes  are  bare  and  destitute, 
those  whose  children  wear  pinched  and  hungry  faces,  those 
who  are  sick,  and  those  who  are  poor  and  proud  and  are 
hiding  away  in  tenement  house  and  alley  to  escape  the  eyes 
that  would  pity  them.  There  are  such,  and  they  are  many 
in  this  great,  rich,  bustling,  busy  city  of  San  Francisco. 
There  is  in  our  midst  an  association  of  young  girls  known 
as  "  The  Flower  Mission."  They  are  fair-faced,  rosy- 
cheeked,  pretty  girls  ;  young,  tender-hearted,  and  generous  ; 
full  of  kindness  and  sympathy  ;  acting,  and  willing  to  act, 
as  the  almoners  of  the  bounties  of  generous  people  ;  volun- 
teering to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  hunting  out  the 
shrinking  and  sensitive  ones,  who  steal  away  to  hide  their 
crime  of  poverty  in  secret  places — the  proud  poor,  who  have 
seen  better  days.  These  girls  visit  hospitals  with  flowers  ; 
carry  soups,  jellies,  and  good  things  to  the  poor  and  sick  ; 
carry  their  bright,  saucy  faces  into  sick-rooms,  and  make 
them  blaze  with  the  radiance  of  their  sunny  smiles.  There 
is  healing  in  the  cool,  soft,  velvet  touch  of  a  bright,  cheerful 
girl  to  the  head  that  burns  in  fever  or  the  heart  that  aches 
with  pain.  One  such  touch  and  one  such  smile  are  medicine 
to  the  mind  diseased — worth  more  than  all  the  prayers  of 
paid  preachers  and  all  the  ministrations  of  professional 
philanthrophy.  On  Thursday  next  the  girls  of  the  Flower 
Mission,  713  Mission  Street,  will  send  out  seventy-five 
Thanksgiving  dinners  to  such  poor  people  as,  after  personal 
investigation,  they  shall  find  to  be  deserving.  There  will  be 
seventy-five  boxes,  each  containing  a  Thanksgiving  turkey, 
two  heads  of  celery,  vegetables  in  variety,  cranberry  sauce 
and  dessert,  dried  fruits,  candy  for  the  children,  dates,  prunes, 
figs,  nuts,  raisins,  and  all  sorts  of  good  things,  with  pies  and 
cakes  and  sugar-cookies.  And  now  we  say  to  the  readers  of 
the  Argonaut:  We  desire  you,  and  each  of  you,  to  contribute 
to  this  charity.  Send  your  gifts  on  Wednesday,  in  time  for 
arrangement  and  distribution.  Everything  we  have  named 
will  be  acceptable,  and,  in  addition,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and 
chocolate ;  butter — good,  fresh  dairy  butter,  no  oleomargarine ; 
pumpkin  pies,  and  especially — very  especially — nice,  rich 
sugar-cookies,  as  they  will  keep.  Fruit — fresh,  dried,  or  in 
cans — is  acceptable.  Anything  that  is  good  for  sick  people, 
and  any  delicacy  that  will  tempt  the  appetite,  these  girls  will 
cheerfully  receive  and  distribute.  Persons  having  flower 
gardens  and  conservatories  should  send  flowers  for  distribu- 
tion. Violets  are  now  in  season,  and  the  French  hospital 
has  not  received  a  bouquet  in  over  three  weeks.  Only  think 
of  the  happiness  of  a  sick  Frenchman  at  the  receipt  of  a 
bouquet  of  fresh  violets  with  their  rich  perfume  !  People 
from  the  country  are  more  generous,  it  is  said,  than  people 
from  the  town.  Let  each  send  a  box  of  apples,  grapes,  or 
other  fruit,  or  a  box  of  raisins.  They  come  freight-free  by 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express,  and  the  boxes,  baskets,  and 
other  packages  returned.  One  country  lady  has  promised 
ten  turkeys.  If  this  notice  is  read  too  late  for  Thursday, 
send  along  anything  that  will  keep.  And  to  all  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  no  turkeys,  fruits,  edibles,  or  flowers 
to  send,  send  money.  Money  is  always  acceptable.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  Mission,  it  only  received  twenty  dollars. 
The  next  year  it  had  five  hundred  dollars.  This  last  year 
one  thousand  dollars  have  been  sent.  Next  year  the  girls 
want  two  thousand  dollars.  They  want  three  hundred  dol- 
lars to  hire  two  carriages  for  distribution  one  day  each  week. 
Money,  kind,  generous  reader — money  for  the  sick  and  poor 
who  have  seen  better  days  ;  money  not  to  be  wasted  by  pro- 
fessional philanthropists,  hired  secretaries,  and  paid  al- 
moners. The  Flower  Mission  work  is  all  done  by  young 
girls  who  volunteer — not  a  sour-face  or  a  preacher  among 
them.  Let  those  who  have  an  abundance  think  of  this,  and 
give  ;  let  those  who  have  known  poverty  themselves  think 
and  give  ;  let  those  who  fear  it  may  come  to  them  think 
and  give  ;  and,  our  word  for  it,  every  dollar  shall  reach  the 
bed-side  or  fire-side  of  the  suffering  poor.  The  Flower  Mis- 
sion is  No.  713  Mission  Street,  opposite  the  Grand  Opera 
House.     The  time  to  fill  thanksgiving  baskets  is  Wednesday. 


If  there  is  one  place  in  life  more  satisfactory  than  another 
it  is  the  barber's  shop.  To  sit  in  cushioned  easy  chairs,  with 
legs  extended  across  a  carpeted  rest,  with  head  thrown  back 
upon  an  adjusted  support,  nicely  tucked  about  the  neck  with 
clean  towels,  and  submit  to  the  gentle  manipulation  of  a 
colored  artist,  is  to  realize  all  that  this  world  affords  of  creat- 
ure comfort.  The  German  or  Italian  barber  is  a  failure. 
The  Irish  barber  we  never  saw.  The  white  barber  we 
eschew.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  white  man  should  handle  a 
razor  or  shears,  and  that  no  American  should  play  a  fiddle. 
The  true  barber  is  the  colored  man,  and  he  should  be  clean 


of  person,  sweet  of  breath,  gentle  of  touch,  low  in  voice,  and 
full  of  gossip.  When  a  white  barber  asks  how  we  are,  we 
resent  the  impertinent  familiarity.  When  he  takes  us  by 
the  nose  or  plucks  at  our  beard,  we  shrink  from  the  touch 
as  though  we  had  had  our  nose  pulled.  Did  any  one,  native 
American  born,  ever  subject  himself  the  second  time  to  a 
hair-frizzing  Frenchman,  exuding  garlic  at  every  pore,  or  to 
a  plethoric  Dutchman  filled  with  lager-beer  and  limberger 
cheese  ?  The  writer  was  shaved  the  other  day  by  a  female 
on  Market  Street,  and  he  liked  it.  There  is  a  ravishingly 
sweet  sensation  in  having  one's  head  gently  supported  just 
off  the  hard,  crescent  thing  that  clasps  the  base  of  the  brain. 
A  man  likes  the  gentle,  undulating  motion  that  assures  him 
that  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  fair  barbarous  one  are 
calmly  performing  their  duty  without  heat  or  excitement. 
We  have  an  ideal  barber:  a  "lady,"  young,  not  too  bewitch- 
ing in  manner,  in  perfect  health,  strong-lunged,  deep-chested, 
with  embonpoint,  small  hands,  white  arms,  sweet  breath, 
voice  like  the  melodious  cooing  dove,  low,  musical,  and  soft, 
a  touch  of  velvet,  dressed  neatly,  cleanly  of  course,  and  redo- 
lent of  sweet  perfumes.  The  barber-shop  should  be  a 
boudoir,  with  fresco,  frieze,  and  dado  ;  cool,  soft  pictures  in 
oil,  hidden  here  and  there,  animals  switching  flies,  meadow, 
shade,  and  running  brook  ;  draperies  of  lace,  subdued  light, 
and  only  one  barber's  chair,  with  a  waiting-room  for  the 
next  gentleman.  Then  what  becomes  of  our  colored  brother? 
We  reconcile  our  tastes,  and  our  ideal  female  barber  shall  be 
black. 


Santa  Cruz,  November  20,  1882. — Dear  Olla-Podrida  :  lam 
curious  to  know  what  distinction,  if  any,  you  make  between  the  Pope's 
Democratic  Irish  and  the  Pope's  Republican  Irish?  I  am  an  Irishman, 
Catholic,  but  a  strong  Republican  in  politics.  Took  your  advice,  how- 
ever, and  voted  against  Estee.  Am  la  good  fellow,  oram  I  a  "flannel 
mouth?"  Respectfully,  Patrick  Nolan. 

Dear  Patrick  :  There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  you  are  a 
good  fellow.  You  are  one  of  those  exceptions  we  have  been 
making  all  the  way  along.  You  are  probably  not  a  very 
good  Catholic  ;  hence,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  you 
may  be  a  very  good  citizen.  And  now,  Patrick,  let  us  ask, 
if  you  had  sore  eyes,  would  send  to  the  holy  spring  at 
Lourdes  for  miraculous  water  ?  Would  you  wear  a  tin  medal 
blessed  by  Saint  Anybody  to  prevent  you  from  having  fits? 
Would  you  put  this  tin  medal  into  a  horse-trough  to  cure  a 
sick  horse,  or,  if  you  were  going  to  sea,  would  you  wear  a 
blessed  cross  to  prevent  you  from  being  drowned  or  hanged? 
If  you  had  rheumatism,  gout,  or  one  leg  were  shorter  than 
the  other,  do  you  believe  that  holy  cement  from  the  miracu- 
lous gable  of  the  parish  church  at  Knock  has  the  power  to 
cure  you  or  make  your  leg  grow  ?  If  you  did  a  mean  and 
wicked  thing — if,  for  instance,  you  had  voted  for  Estee — 
would  you  go  to  a  priest  and  confess? — and,if  you  did,  are  you 
ignorant  and  bigoted  enough  to  believe  that  this  priest  could 
do  you  any  good,  or  that  he  could  get  any  nearer  the  great 
white  throne  to  ask  for  divine  intercession  than  you  could  ? 
If  your  grandfather  should  be  suddenly  kicked  to  death  by  a 
mule,  and  sent  all  unprepared  to  his  last  account,  do  you 
believe  he  would  bring  up  in  purgatory,  and  that  from  purga- 
tory he  could  be  prayed  up  to  the  golden  harp  and  golden 
pavement  by  masses  for  his  soul,  mumbled  in  Latin  by  an 
Irish  priest  for  coin?  And,  dear  Patrick,  would  you  pay 
coin  ? — and,  if  so,  how  much  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
ancient  Nolan?  Do  you  think  the  Pope  is  the  civil  as  well 
as  spiritual  ruler  of  the  world  ?  If  he  is  the  vicegerent  of  God 
— His  representative  on  earth,  infallible  in  wisdom,  with  the 
power  of  the  All-powerful — then  he  ranks  our  President,  and 
should  have  authority  over  our  country  and  its  people.  Are 
you  priest-ridden  ?  When  an-  election  comes  along,  does 
some  snuff-taking  old  man,  or  some  flabby  boy  in  a  white  . 
cravat  and  coat  with  a  stand-up  collar,  presume  to  take  you 
aside  and  threaten  you  with  extra  purgatorial  punishment  if 
you  don't  vote  for  General  Rosecrans  for  Congress,  or  Dave 
Belden  for  Superior  Judge  ?  And  now,  in  conclusion,  friend 
Nolan,  if  you  edited  the  Argonaut^  and  were  an  American 
and  not  a  Catholic,  and  didn't  care  a  tinker's  imprecation  for 
Irish,  Democrats,  or  priests,  and  you  should  observe  a  loud- 
mouthed, ignorant,  bigoted  Irishman  hanging  around  pri- 
mary conventions,  getting  up  ward  clubs,  interfering  in  poli- 
tics at  all  times,  drunk  and  noisy  at  the  polls  on  election  day, 
shouting  "  Here's  your  regular  Dimocratic  ticket,"  working 
and  sweating  all  day,  and  (when  he  goes  home  at  night 
and  passes  before  a  church  with  a  cross  on  its  spire)  crosses 
himself  and  mumbles  a  prayer  ;  and  if  you  were  in  the  midst 
often  thousand  of  this  kind  where  they  met  on  the  sand-lot 
and  rioted  and  made  processions  in  the  streets,  smoking 
Chinese  cigars,  demanding  that  the  Chinese  "must  go,"  and 
on  banners  declaring  that  they  were  suffering  for  bread; 
and  if,  to  crown  all,  they  got  elected  to  State  and  city  offices, 
and  to  judicial  positions,  then,  friend  Nolan,  what  in  the 
devil's  name  would  you  call  them?  It  strikes  us  that 
"Pope's  Democratic  flannel-mouthed  Irish"  is  drawing  it 
very  mild.  Yours,  truly,  Olla-Podrida. 


The  December  number  of  the  Californian  is  the  last. 
Henceforth  this  magazine  will  appear  as  the  Overlana 
Monthly.  The  present  number  contains  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting papers  ;  among  which  are  "The  Bancroft  Historical 
Library,"  by  F.  F.  Victor ;  "  Wandering  Joe,"  a  story  by 
Miss  Addis  ;  and  "Down  the  Mississippi."  The  prospectus 
for  the  coming  year  gives  promise  of  many  good  things. 
Among  the  Eastern  contributors  will  be  Mrs.  "  H.  H."  Jack- 
son, D.  C.  Gilman,  Noah  Brooks,  Edgar  Fawcett,  W.  E. 
Griffis,  (the  writer  on  Corea,)  Doctor  Edward  E.  Hale, 
William  H.  Baker,  and  others.  Among  the  Pacific  Coast 
authors  will  be  John  Muir,  H.  H.  Bancroft,  John  R.  Pome- 
roy,  J.  W.  Gaily,  President  Reid,  and  many  others.  The 
present  number  contains  a  largely  increased  advertisement 
list.  From  the  fact  that  "Gaskell's  Compendium"  has 
finally  appeared  on  the  last  page,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  proba- 
bly, that  the  Californian  is  now  accepted  in  the  East  as  a 
magazine. 

A  very  contemptible  and  altogether  worthless  Polish  Jew 
by  the  name  of  Choynsky,  who  deals  in  secondhand  books, 
has  had  the  impudence  to  visit  Los  Aneeles  and  to  ask  from 
General  Stoneman  an  appointment  as  Registrar  of  Voters  in 
San  Francisco.  We  are  opposed  to  the  giving  of  this  place 
to  any  foreigner,  and  certainly  to  neither  of  the  Polish  Jews 
who  are  now  clamoring  for  it — neither  Kaplan  nor  Chovrskv. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SHE     BEING    A    PHILOSOPHER. 


After  the  Carnival — A  Nocturne. 


The  man  Grump  had  taken  it  into  his  wise  head  to  present 
each  participant  in  the  Bon-Bon  Booth  with  a  box  of  mar- 
rons  glace1  s,  and  Elias  Tucker,  knowing  this  beneficent  in- 
tention, had  said  to  Arabella,  early  in  their  acquaintance : 
"  Shall  I  bring  you  yours  ? "  with  just  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion, showing  that  he  would  not  necessarily  be  the  messen- 
ger selected  ;  and  Arabella  had  said  :  "  Bring  them  !  "  with 
alacrity,  for  it  established  another  opportunity  to  talk  about 
her  beloved  candy  trade.  But  when  Elias  spoke  those  few 
words  to  her  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival,  she  thought 
of  the  day  when  she  should  receive  the  marrons,  and  her 
heart  quailed  a  little;  yet  she  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had 
best  not  bring  them,  and  the  next  moment  sternly  asked  her- 
self why — she  being  a  philopher,  and  therefore  introspective 
and  retrospective,  rather  than  prospective  ;  which  last  might 
possibly  do  some  good,  whereas  the  first  two  never  can. 

Her  answer  to  her  self-asked  question  was  beautiful.  It 
was  like  this  : 

"  The  men  in  my  world — really  participants  in  the  booth, 
as  it  were — use  just  such  phrases  as  Elias  used,  simply  to 
give  conversation  a  fillip  and  add  a  spice  to  an  evening's  com- 
panionship. They  lay  them  aside  and  resume  them  as  they  do 
their  canes,  and  why  may  not  Elias,  dealer  in  candy — by  the 
stick,  dear  calling  ! — have  caught  up  so  much  of  a  genuine 
participant's  address  ?  Probably  he  has  done  so.  It  is  act- 
ing— and  capitally  assumed.  I  have  told  him  that  it  does 
not  please  me  ;  so  when  he  brings  the  marrons  we  shall  con- 
fine our  conversation  strictly  to  their  manufacture.  Oh,  the 
candy  trade  !  "  Here  she  fell  into  an  ecstasy.  "  Perversely, 
bitterly  beloved,  the  wherefore  of  the  attraction  past  all 
power  of  the  most  philosophical  analysis  to  seize  upon, 
why  must  Elias  Tucker  be  the  one  man  with  whom  it  is  easy 
to  discuss  these  saccharine  subjects,  when  he  is  under  a 
ban?  Yet  why  under  a  ban  ?  After  all,  we  are  Americans  !" 
Arabella's  thoughts  were  quite  startling  in  their  boldness 
when  she  was  alone — she  being  a  philosopher. 

Then  she  went  down  to  the  Bon-Bon  Booth  to  receive  the 
marrons,  and  saw  Elias.  They  talked — how  he  had  learned 
to  make  all  his  life  and  experience  converge  to  the  one  great 
focus  of  candy-making ;  how  he  taught  her  that,  if  it  ever 
was  to  be  her  trade,  she  must  work  into  it  every  thought  and 
feeling;  even  if  she  made  a  "  sweet  speech,"  immediately  to 
consider  its  use  as  a  motto  to  wrap  round  a  burnt  almond. 
And  Arabella  of  the  fervent  temperament  said,  Amen  !  with 
all  her  might.  It  suited  her  to  think  of  all  the  power  in  her 
tossed  to  the  mighty  engine  that  provides  the  world  with 
the  choicest  candies,  while  she  learned  to  work  better  and 
better,  and,  though  the  laurels  of  candy-making  are  so  scant, 
amply  rewarded  by  the  absolute  pleasure  of  the  work  itself, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  strenuous  endeavor. 

Coming  out  of  her  dream  with  a  start,  she  saw  Elias  stand- 
ing before  her,  with  a  blind  look  of  pain  in  his  eyes,  as  of 
one  hurt  to  death — not  shrinking  at  all,  not  appealing,  but 
suffering  exquisitely — and  her  heart  smote  her  with  a  deep, 
unavailing  remorse. 

Arabella  was  accustomed  to  ridicule  this  sort  of  thing  un- 
sparingly. She  was  used  to  seeing  the  men  of  her  world 
pay  their  little  court  with  their  cautious  little  vanity  on  the 
alert,  their  prudent  little  loophole  of  escape  ever  guarded  for 
their  inordinate  self-esteem,  their  pale  little  preferences  try- 
ing hard  to  catch  ever  so  faint  a  glow  from  their  lack-lustre 
imaginations  ;  or  else  she  had  seen  the  sudden  flame  of  un- 
worthy passion  blaze  up  and  die,  smothered  in  a  laugh  and 
quick  curse.  These  vistas  had  not  seemed  of  an  auspicious 
nature. 

The  look  in  Elias's  face  did  not,  in  any  way,  resemble 
these  studies,  nor  recall  them,  and  she  felt  singularly  disin- 
clined to  laugh. 

He  had  warned  her  and  she  had  not  heeded ;  she  had  hurt 
him  and  she  was  sorry.     Oh,  feeble,  pitiful,  pitiless  story  ! 

He  said  gently,  with  that  simple,  sturdy,  ineradicable  sense 
of  justice  that  belongs  to  the  Eliases,  and,  alas  !  almost  never 
to  the  Arabellas  of  this  tired  world  ; 

"  You  know  it  depends  upon  you  whether  I  see  you  or  not, 
Arabella." 

And  she,  understanding  the  reproach,  and  with  that  bitter, 
passionate  pang  of  pity  even  then  rending  her  heart,  told 
him  how  he  might  see  her  again,  coward  that  she  was,  and 
weaker  than  a  spent  wave's  wreath  of  foam.  Because  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  him,  because  it  had  become  hard  to  refuse, 
and  she  had  let  it  become  so. 

At  home  at  night  she  leaned  against  the  window  and  saw 
the  lights  spring  up,  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  like 
fire-flies  in  the  little  homes  clustered  on  the  flat  toward  the 
west ;  saw  the  hills  beyond,  the  red  scar  of  the  afterglow  on 
the  horizon,  toward  the  north  the  frown  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  bay  darkling  and  quivering  at  their  feet  ;  and  then 
saw,  with  the  inward  eyes,  her  own  nature  like  a  dim,  star- 
lighted  waste,  full  of  ruined  columns  of  fair,  heaven-reaching 
dreams  overthrown,  crumbling  shrines  of  deserted  gods, 
prowling  wild  beasts  of  the  mind's  cravings,  famished  for  in- 
finite delight,  infinite  comprehension.  She  caught  her  breath 
and  stretched  out  her  hands. 

"  You  understand,"  she  said,  aloud,  and  her  voice  broke 
the  spell — the  dream  was  dreamed  out. 

Next  day,  or  a  week  after,  or  any  time,  she  stood  upon  the 
incoming  El  Capitan.  The  whole  city  was  wrapped  in  a 
bank  of  warm,  neutral-tinted  vapor.  All  the  houses  were 
invisible,  but  the  towers  upon  the  hills  that  caught  fire  from 
the  sun  going  down.  It  made  the  city  like  an  old  castled 
town.  The  sun  was  a  disk  of  burning  red,  that,  as  it  fell 
nearer  the  purple  cloud-bank,  burned  away  the  upper,  thin- 
ner films,  and  seemed  strong  enough  to  blaze  triumphantly 
through  all.  Then  one  of  the  city's  towers  stood  threateningly 
against  the  flaming  shield,  a  black  bar  cutting  the  sun's 
plane  across,  while  one  might  count  seven,  and  then  the  god 
sank  into  the  fleecy  blue  fog  that  he  flooded  and  expanded 
with  light,  but  could  not  dispel. 

This  pageant  awoke  no  reverie  in  Arabella,  as  the  skyey 
influences  sometimes  did — she  being  a  philosopher.  Each 
change  merely  made  its  impression,  like  lines  of  the  printed 
page  one  is  learning,  and  the  whole  remained  a  vivid,  im- 
perishable memory.  Yet  her  mind  was  not  adrift  on  the 
'Hess  sea  of  mere  passionate  languor.  She  had  a  thought 


— a  distinct  and  controlling  one — symbolized  by  two  little 
words,  not  unmusical,  that  beat  in  her  brain  with  tireless  iter- 
ation, and  shocked  thought  awake  each  time  it  would  have 
gladly  slept.  The  words  were  a  woman's  name,  the  name 
of  Elias's  sweetheart. 

Does  the  phrase  chime  harshly,  untunably  with  sunsets 
and  windless  seas  ?  Does  a  theft  jar  discordantly  with  fair 
morality  ?  She  had  robbed  this  girl  of  the  allegiance  of  an 
honest  heart.  There  was  no  surprise  sprung ;  it  was  no 
news  to  Arabella  that  Elias  had  won  the  favor  of  a  sweet 
young  girl,  who,  but  for  her,  would  be — all  a  sweet  young 
girl  should  be  to  the  one  who  cares  to  woo  and  win. 

And  she  should  be  so  still ! 

She  who  had  injured  would  atone,  as  far  as  in  her  lay — 
give  back,  give  up,  let  go.  The  sentence  she  passed  on  her- 
self rang  these  different  changes. 

Only  a  star-lighted  sky  should  brood  forever  above  the 
dim  dream-landscape;  the  tremulous,  golden  dawn  scorned 
such  crape-hung  heavens,  and  of  the  wrecked  shafts  and 
fragments  it  were  well  to  build  dykes  against  the  inpouring 
desolation  of  the  desert  sand. 

Smile  on,  Democritus,  wise  and  well-contented  old  man  ! 
Pull  the  red  scarf  of  creature-comfort  over  the  brown  of  sere 
fancy,  and,  as  you  hurry  away,  shake  a  taunting  finger  at  the 
heavy  payment  for  the  short  delirium. 

"The  Bosphorus,  the  Bosphorus  ! 
When  thorns  took  place  of  moss  for  us, 
Gone  was  all !    Our  hearts  -were  graves 
Deeper  than  the  Bosphorus  1 " 

The  night  fell,  electric,  convulsive,  and  shook  fierce, 
flaunting  pennons  of  color  over  the  sky,  but  sleep  was  better, 
the  heavy,  dreamless  sleep  of  exhaustion  and  grief.  What 
care  ?  The  lovely,  eternal  changes  play  on  above  benumbed 
fatigue  and  up-wondering  eyes  of  worship,  without  slight  to 
the  one,  without  favor  to  the  other,  by  the  dear,  the  immuta- 
ble, the  bitterly  wholesome  indifference  of  Fate. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1882.     Philip  Shirley. 


Mr.  F.  Francis,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  this  city  and  its 
inhabitants  :  "  San  Francisco  is  rapidly  forsaking  the  'dandy 
rig'  of  the  gambler,  and  assuming  the  sober  garb  of  com- 
mercial propriety.  Stocks  have  gone  all  '  endways.'  The 
old  times  when  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  day,  when 
a  man  might  go  to  bed  a  pauper  and  wake  a  millionaire,  or 
wake  a  millionaire  and  go  to  bed  a  pauper,  have  vanished. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  they  ever  will  return.  Those  were 
times  !  Refer  to  them  in  the  presence  of  any  one  who  knew 
them  in  their  golden  prime  and  mark  how  his  eyes  will 
glisten.  How  eagerly  will  he  launch  forth  upon  a  sea  of  an- 
ecdote ! — how  he  will  revel  in  the  train  of  recollections  thus 
induced  !  '  Dog  gone  if  I  know  the  place  ! '  said  an  old  fel- 
low to  me  when  I  was  last  there.  '  Ye  never  see  a  shot  fired 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  now.  No,  sir.  Why,  it  isn't 
often  ye  even  hear  a  champagne  cork  drawn.  'Stead  of  the 
chink  of  gold,  ye  hear  nothing  but  the  scratching  of  pens. 
All  the  boys  are  gone,  and  there's  only  store  clerks  and  soci- 
ety men — bummers  we  call  'em — t'  associate  with.  Ye  never 
saw  such  a  change  in  all  your  life.  I'll  be  dog  if  the  wom- 
en's half  as  pretty  as  they  were.  Hell !  'Tain't  no  sort  of 
place  to  what  it  used  to  be.  No,  sir.'  Nevertheless,  to  the 
stranger  it  will  seem  that  a  spirit  of  princely  extravagance 
still  characterizes  theinhabitants  of  the  Golden  City.  With 
his  last  ten-dollar-piece  the  true  San  Franciscan  will  dine 
sumptuously,  take  a  box  at  the  theatre,  or  a  drive  out  to  the 
Cliff  House.  His  last  twenty-five  cents  will  be  invested  in  a 
good  cigar.  The  veriest  '  dead  beat '  who  asks  for  money  in 
the  street  would  feel  insulted  by  a  tender  of  coppers.  The 
Californian  will  starve  rather  than  pinch.  Fortunately,  he 
has  only  to  work  to  be  rich.  There  is  no  fight  for  existence 
there.  No  man  need  jostle  his  neighbor.  Such  being  the 
case,  men  accept  greater  risks  and  experience  losses  with 
less  concern  than  is  the  case  in  Europe.  Returning  to  San 
Francisco,  on  one  occasion,  after  an  absence  of  some  twelve 
months,  I  discovered  that  several  men,  who,  during  my  pre- 
vious visit,  had  appeared  to  possess  bottomless  purses,  had 
vanished  from  the  club  circle.  '  Where  is  A.  ?'  I  asked.  'A.? 
Oh,  he's  got  a  mine  down  in  Arizona.  When  the  bottom 
tumbled  out  of  that  Polar  Star  Silver  Mine,  A.  had  to  skin 
out  of  this.'  '  And  what  has  become  of  B.  ? '  '  Well,  one  of 
the  boys  met  him  prospecting  down  in  New  Mexico  the 
other  day.  Said  he  was  carrying  his  own  pack,  dead  broke. 
B.  will  be  up  again,  though.  He's  a  rustler.  You'll  hear  of 
him  soon.'  '  Has  C.  gone,  too?'  'Yes.  Soon  after  you  left 
they  knocked  Golcondas  higher'n  a  kite.  C.  was  a  large 
holder.  They  do  say  he's  prospecting  a  new  mine  down  in 
the  Tombstone  country,  and  it's  likely  to  turn  out  a  bonanza. 
Hope  it  will,  anyhow.'  There  is  much  that  is  very  admira- 
ble in  the  character  of  these  Western  men.  I  speak  not  of 
the  '  store  clerks  and  society  men  or  bummers,'  for  whom 
my  old  Frisco  friend  had  such  undisguised  contempt,  but  of 
those  who  came  in  early  days  to  California.  They  are  lost 
in  a  crowd  of  a  different  type  and  of  a  later  date  now ;  but 
wherever  you  find  one,  though,  you  will  find  a  large-hearted, 
generous  man,  with  nothing  '  small  or  mean '  in  his  whole 
character.  In  the  better  stamp  of  the  old  Californian  there 
is  less  of  the  snob  than  in  any  man  in  the  world.  He  cares 
very  little  for  what  Pall-Mall  would  call '  good  form,'  but  he 
cares  a  great  deal  for  what  is  manly  and  unselfish,  and  in 
carrying  out  these  views  he  is  as  fearless  of  what  others  may 
think  or  say  as  he  is  of  what  they  may  do."  In  the  course 
of  the  article,  while  describing  a  "jerked-beef  and  jack- 
rabbit  "  dinner  on  the  Mexican  border,  the  writer  remarks  : 
"  We  laughed  as  we  compared  these  frugal  meals  with  the 
extravagant  breakfasts  and  dinners  of  a  year  ago  at  '  Mar- 
chand's,'  the  '  California  House,'  and  the  '  Poodle  Dog,'  in 
San  Francisco. 


STORYETTES. 


Complaint  is  made  by  the  Pall-Mall  Gazette  that  in  "  a 
new  and  remarkable  American  novel,  of  which  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  another  day,"  one  of  the  characters  is 
described  as  "dressed  in  a  long  frock  of  cheap  diagonals, 
black  cassimere  pantaloons,  a  blue  necktie,  and  celluloid 
collar."  It  acknowledges  that  it  knows  the  "  blue  necktie," 
and  that  it  can  guess  the  "  black  cassimere  pantaloons  ;  " 
but  the  "cheap  diagonals "  and  the  "celluloid  collar  are 
surely  new  to  literature."  "  Is  it  not  well,"  asks  the  Pall- 
Mall,  "  that  the  technicalities  of  a  tailor's  bill  should  remain 
out  of  literature?" 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


A  German  peasant  comes  to  a  broker  to  exchange  a  hun- 
dred-mark note  for  silver.  The  broker  gives  him  a  hundred- 
mark  roll,  which  the  peasant  opens  to  see  if  it  is  all  right. 
He  counts  up  to  seventy-one,  and  then  puts  it  all  in  his 
pocket.  "  It  was  all  right  so  far,  so  I  suppose  the  rest  is 
right,  too." 

A  Paris  parvenu,  having  purchased  an  ancient  castle  with 
all  the  accessories,  is  found  by  his  daughter  on  the  first  cold 
day  warming  his  hands  at  a  fire  which  he  has  had  kindled 
in  a  suit  of  plate  armor.  "  Oh,  pa,  what  have  you  been 
doing?"  The  lord  of  the  manor,  with  satisfaction — "The 
feller  that  patented  that  stove  must  have  been  crazy,  but  I've 
made  the  old  thing  heat  up ! " 


Lord  Alvanley  had  been  dining  on  one  occasion  with  Mr. 
Greville,  whose  dining-room  had  been  newly  and  splendidly 
decorated.  The  meal  was,  however,  a  very  meagre  and  in- 
different one.  Some  of  the  guests  were  flattering  their  host 
upon  his  magnificence,  taste  and  hospitality.  "  For  my 
part,"  interposed  Alvanley,  "  I  would  rather  have  seen  less 
gilding  and  more  carving." 


At  a  hotel  in  Oswego,  recently,  a  couple  from  the  country, 
of  Milesian  extraction,  took  seats  at  the  dinner-table.  Di- 
rectly after  a  young  couple  seated  themselves  opposite,  and 
the  young  man  took  a  stalk  of  celery  from  the  dish  and  com- 
menced eating  it.  The  old  lady  opposite  looked  at  him  a 
moment  with  an  air  of  disgust,  and  then  nudged  her  husband 
and  said,  in  a  stage  whisper  :  "  D'ye  moind  the  blackguard 
ateing  the  bokay  ? " 

Cecco  d'Arcoli  argued  against  Dante  that  nature  was 
more  powerful'  than  art.  Dante  asserted  the  contrary,  and 
attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion  by  exhibiting 
his  cat,  which,  by  dint  of  long  practice,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  a  candle  in  its  paw  while  he  supped  or  read. 
Cecco,  however,  was  not  unprepared  for  this  exhibition,  but 
while  Dante's  cat  went  through  his  performance  he  let  loose 
a  couple  of  mice.  Whereupon  the  cat  immediately  dropped 
the  candle,  and  rushed  upon  the  mice  ;  so  that  nature  once 
more  triumphed  over  art. 


A  man,  says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  was  carry- 
ing a  coon  he  had  caught,  when  he  met  three  little  boys  in 
the  road.  All  of  them  said,  excitedly  and  at  once  :  "Mister, 
give  me  that  coon ;  give  me  that  coon,  mister."  "  Weil, 
boys,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  If  you  will  tell  me  the 
party  you  belong  to  and  why,  I'll  give  it  to  the  boy  who  gives 
the  best  reason  for  his  faith."  "  I'm  a  Republican,  because 
that  party  saved  the  Union,"  said  one.  "  I'm  a  Greenbacker, 
because  that  party  is  in  favor  of  plenty  of  money."  When 
the  time  of  the  third  boy  came,  he  said  :  "  I'm  a  Democrat, 
'cause  I  want  the  coon." 


A  bridal  couple  boarded  the  train  at  Kemptville  the  other 
day.  The  groom  was  a  strapping  fellow,  and  squeezed  the 
bride  into  a  seat  next  the  window.  Some  of  the  train  hands 
who  were  posted  put  the  newsboy  up  to  bringing  in  a  box  of 
baby-rattles  and  offering  the  embarrassed  party  their  choice 
for  five  cents.  All  sorts  of  excuses  were  offered  by  the  man 
as  reasons  for  not  buying.  Finally  he  made  a  clean  breast  of 
the  situation  with  :  "  See  here,  young  feller,  I've  only  been 
married  a  little  over  fifteen  minutes.  Give  us  a  rest.  We 
don't  want  to  set  up  housekeeping  right  here  in  the  car. 
Keep  your  tinware  an'  I'll  be  along  next  year.  If  the  re- 
turns are  satisfactory,  I'll  buy  your  hull  caboodle." 


One  of  the  difficulties,  says  a  writer  in  the  London 
World,  of  manipulating  the  naval  brigade  on  shore  is  to 
get  them  to  understand  military  words  of  command.  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  staff  officer  who  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  get 
a  battalion  of  sailors  to  manoeuvre  round  the  corner  of  a 
house.  He  gave  all  the  orthodox  and  regulation  words  of 
command — "right  wheel,"  "  bring  the  left  shoulder  forward," 
etc. — but  Jack  remained  obstinately  fixed.  At  last  a  naval 
officer,  who  was  standing  by,  on  being  appealed  to,  solved  the 
question.  "  Get  them  round  that  house  ?  Is  that  all  you 
want?  Here,  blue-jackets!"  he  cried,  "luff,  and  weather 
that  house  ! "  The  sailors  were  round  the  corner  in  a  twink- 
ling.   

Probably  the  politest  and  most  considerate  man  who  ever 
lived  was  General  Bradsbale,  of  Arkansas.  Some  time  ago, 
boarding  a  train,  he  perceived  his  son,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  twenty  years,  occupying  a  seat,  reading.  The  old  gentle- 
man sat  down  immediately  behind  the  young  man.  After 
the  train  had  gone  about  thirty  miles,  the  young  man  laid 
aside  his  newspaper,  and,  discovering  his  father,  seized  the 
old  man  with  affectionate  warmth.  "  Why  didn't  you  let  me 
know  that  you  were  on  the  train,  father  ?  "  "  Because,"  re- 
plied the  old  gentleman,  "  I  saw  that  you  were  reading,  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  " — —  "That  would  have  made  no 
difference."  "  And,  besides,"  continued  the  father,  "  I  thought 
that  you  might  want  to  borrow  a  few  dollars." 


A  hunter  with  an  empty  game-bag,  says  the  New  York 
World,  enters  a  country  tavern  at  nightfall,  and  with  an  air 
of  gloom  bids  the  host  serve  him  with  a  glass  of  wine.  "Yes, 
my  friend  ;  I  did  not  bag  a  single  thing.  The  first  time  such 
a  thing  has  happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  life." 
(Sportsman'sperjury  at  which  Jove  laughs.)  "Well,  if  you 
are  anxious  to  take  something  home,  I  have  a  hare  out  in 
the  stable  that  I  would  not  mind  parting  to  you  for  ten 
francs."  "A  hare?  Dead?"  "No;  alive.  I  caught  it 
yesterday."  "  I'll  take  it."  The  landlord  leads  the  hunter 
out  into  the  yard  and  brings  out  the  hare,  which  he  lies  to  a 
stake  by  a  cord  fastened  to  its  foot.  "Now,  sir,  blaze  away  !" 
The  sportsman  retires  a  few  paces,  brings  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  and  blazes  away,  and  the  charge  takes  effect  in  the 
cord,  and  the  hare  bounds  lightly  over  the  fence,  and  disap- 
pears in  the  azure  distance. 


V 


THE      ARGONAUT, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


THE    LATEST    MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


The  latest  Oxford  incongruity  is  Professor  Max  Miiller  on 
a  tricycle. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  changed  his  mind,  and  will  enter 
the  British  peerage  as  Baron  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  instead  of 
"  of  Egypt,"  as  was  at  first  intended. 

Premier  Gladstone  is  said  to  own  a  piece  of  land  at  Niag- 
ara Falls,  between  Table  Rock  and  the  Prospect  House, 
which  he  refuses  to  sell  at  any  price. 

"The  Reverend  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave"  intends,  it  is  said, 
soon  resigning  the  vicarage  of  Worsley,  England,  and  com- 
ing to  America  as  a  misssionary  in  British  Columbia. 

Zola,  the  novelist,  writes  a  round,  rapid  hand,  every  letter 
being  formed  distinctly,  but  hastily.  His  signature  is  bold 
and  plain,  and  covers  several  lines  of  ordinary  ruled  paper. 

Queen  Olga  of  Greece  carries  with  her  on  her  travels  a 
lap-dog  of  that  rare  breed  so  often  represented  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  in  his  pictures  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 

Two  of  Ismail  Pasha's  daughters  have  been  placed  in  a 
fashionable  school  in  Paris,  and  are  described  as  being  bright 
and  winsome  girls.  The  harem  of  their  ex-royal  papa  is  in 
the  Rue  Bayard. 

Strauss,  the  composer,  has  recently  purchased  a  house  in 
Paris,  and  declares  that  he  will  end  his  days  there.  The 
cause  of  his  removal  is  reported  to  be  domestic  infelicity  and 
a  consequent  divorce  suit. 

The  unhappy  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  on  returning  to 
,  St.  Petersburg  from  Moscow,  at  his  first  meal  in  the  royal 
palace  found,  it  is  said,  a  Nihilistic  proclamation  wrapped  in 
his  table  napkin,  placed  there  by  a  disloyal  page. 

Father  Peter  John  Beckx,  the  general  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  is  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  his  declining 
health  has  of  late  given  rise  to  much  speculation  concerning 
his  probable  successor.  He  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  or- 
der for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  commanded  the  Highland  Brig- 
ade at  Tel-el-Kebir,  is  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  and  author  of  a  history  of 
Europe.  He  lost  an  arm  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  He  is  a 
fine  looking  soldier  aged  fifty-seven. 

Major  the  Hon.  Oliver  Montagu,  remembered  in  New 
York  as  a  "  dancing"  man,  performed  prodigies  of  slaughter 
in  the  charge  at  Kassassin,  and,  according  to  Lord  Desart, 
has  not  yet  allowed  his  sword  to  be  cleaned  from  the  san- 
guinary stains  which  show  the  deadly  use  he  made  of  it. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  chief  wife  of  Sidi  Muley 
Hassan,  Sultan  of  Morocco.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Italian  blacksmith,  and  firmly  clung  to  the  Christian  faith  all 
her  life  ;  notwithstanding  which  she  was  honored  by  the  Mo> 
hammedan  prince  with  the  rank  of  legitimate  Sultana. 

When  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  was  in  Paris,  two  weeks 
ago,  on  her  way  to  the  castle  of  the  Due  de  Mouchy,  she 
stayed  at  the  Hotel  Bedford,  in  which,  and  close  by  her 
apartments,  was  living  that  very  Prince  von  Hohenzollern 
who  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  war  that  wrought  her  and 
hers  such  ruin. 

The  cable  brings  word  that  Lord  Duflferin  is  to  be  made 
a  marquis  for  his  diplomatic  services.  The  career  of  Lord 
Dufifenn,  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  has  been  a  most 
brilliant  one.  Of  the  adage,  "  Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess," we  have  a  striking  illustration  in  the  careers  of  Lord 
Dufferin  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

Professor  Barfoot,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Salt 
Lake  City,  was  born  at  Warwick  Castle,  England,  in  1S16, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Crawford.  He  embraced  Mor- 
monism  in  London  in  1856.  A  Mormon  peer  would  have 
had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  at  Westminster,  where  as  yet 
there  is  not  even  a  Jew. 

Two  natives  of  Maine  have  sought  fortune  successfully  in 
Europe.  One  is  Lilian  Norton,  a  granddaughter  of  Camp- 
meeting  John  Allen.  She  is  under  engagement  in  Paris  as  a 
singer  at  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  other  is  Fred- 
erick Gower,  who  is  said  to  have  made  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  by  forming  telephone  companies  in 
London.     They  are  to  marry  each  other. 

Gambetta,  the  ex-dictator  of  France,  has  a  niece  who  is  a 
very  promising  danseuse.  Her  services  have  been  engaged 
in  a  London  music  hall,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  women  in  her  profession.  It  appears  that 
Mademoiselle  Gambetta  belonged  to  an  unsuccessful  branch 
of  the  family,  and  as  her  uncle,  like  many  other  uncles  of  the 
present  age,  entirely  ignored  her,  she  adopted  the  stage  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  This  ill-treatment  of  their  poor  rela< 
tion  is,  it  appears,  peculiar  to  distinguished  Frenchmen.  At 
the  very  time  when  Thiers  was  President  of  France  his  sister 
kept  a  wretched  little  cook-shop.  Of  course,  a  great  states- 
man could  not  recognize  a  woman  who  kept  an  eating-house, 
even  though  she  was  his  sister. 

Bonnat,  the  famous  French  painter,  is  a  solid  and  muscu- 
lar little  man,  with  broad  shoulders,  a  massive  head,  and 
strongly  marked  features.  His  dark  hair  is  brushed  back 
from  a  broad,  high  forehead,  his  black  beard  is  only  slightly 
marked  with  silver,  and  his  black  eyes  sparkle  with  that 
vivacity  peculiar  to  the  Basques.  He  is  neither  a  wit  nor  a 
brilliant  talker,  but  is  esteemed  as  a  true  friend  and  an  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  man.  He  is  forced  to  put  on  full  dress 
and  appear  in  society  every  evening,  the  victim  of  his  mod- 
els ;  but  he  looks  as  if  being  socially  victimized  agreed  with 
him.  He  has  an  elegant  -studio — the  walls  adorned  with 
tapestry,  faiences,  Venetian  mirrors,  and  rich  works  of  art. 
On  the  mantel  is  his  own  bust,  by  Chapu,  between  massive 
silver  and  gold  candelabra.  To  the  right  is  a  dais  covered 
with  green  cloth,  on  which  stands  a  chair  upholstered  with 
blue  velvet.  In  that  chair  have  been  seated  Thiers,  Hugo, 
Gr£vy,  and  French  statesmen  and  American  millionaires  in- 
numerable, to  have  their  counterfeit  presentments  placed  on 
canvas  by  Bonnat's  wonderful  skill. 
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Found  Drowned. 
She  searches,  searches  everywhere, 

As  one  would  treasure  find — 
Old  Susan,  with  the  wandering  eye 

And  long-bewildered  mind. 
All  up  and  down  the  shining  sands 

With  eager  step  she  goes; 
And  speaks  with  hesitating  voice, 

Not  knowing  friends  from  foes. 
1  Oh,  have  you  seen  my  pretty  boy, 

My  little  baby  brother  ? 
She  left  him  to  me  when  she  died, 

And  bade  me  be  his  mother — 
Our  mother.     She  frowns  out  of  heaven 

On  me,  as  once  she  smiled  ; 
So  I  go  searching  night  and  day 

Until  I  find  her  child. 
'Tis  a  few  weeks  ago  " — (alas," 

She  has  lost  count  of  years  !) — 
'  I  laid  him  on  the  soit  warm  sand 

Asleep,  and  had  no  fears. 
I  only  went  a  little  way, 

And  sat  behind  that  stone, 
Writing  to  William  Beverley, 

That  is  to  India  gone. 
He  will  come  back  and  marry  me, 

He  says,  in  two  years  more ; 
I  shall  be  then  but  just  eighteen. 

And   he  scarce  twenty-four. 
But  can  he  marry  me?"  she  shrieks — 

"  Me  that  was  hanged?     I  mean 
They  would  have  hanged  me,  but  perhaps 

Somebody  told  the  Queen, 
And  she  said — what,  I  do  not  know  ; 

I  think  I  slept  or  died, 
And  woke  up  in  a  world  of  dreams 

Most  horrible  and  wide. 
I  did  not  kill  the  boy,"  she  moans; 

"I  only  left  him  here — 
Forgot  him — and  the  tide  flowed  in 

And  ebbed  out — no  one  near. 
Not  guilty  !     O  my  lord,   my  lord, 

Not  guilty  !  "  sobbing  wild  ; 
"  I  only  let  him  float  away 

And  drown — my  mother's  child ! 
And  so  my  mother  made  them  shut 

On  me  the  prison  door, 
Till  I  was  dead ;  yet  now,  it  seems, 

I  am  alive  once  more. 
I  walk  along  the  shining  sands, 

I  hear  his  shout  of  joy  ; 
I  know  I'll  find  him  very  soon. 

My  little  darling  boy." 
So  on  she  goes  with  cautions   tread, 

And  eager  eyes  and  wild  ; 
But  never,  never  will  she  find 
The  little  drowned  child. 
— Dinah.  Mulock  Craik  in  December  Harper. 


SAN   FRANCISCO   FASHIONS. 


Individuality. 
Sail  on,  sail  on,  fair  cousin  Cloud  : 
Oh,  loiter  hither  from  the  sea  I 

Still-eyed  and  shadow-browed, 
Steal  off  from  yon  far-drifting  crowd, 
And  come  and  brood  upon  the  marsh  with  me. 
Yon  laboring  low  horizon-smoke, 
Yon  stringent  sail,  toil  not  for  thee 

Nor  me  :  did  heaven's  stroke 
The  whole  deep  with  drowned  commerce  choke, 
No  pitiless  tease  of  risk  or  bottomry 
Would  to  thy  rainy  office  close 
Thy  will,  or  lock  mine  eyes  from  tears. 
******* 
Lo,  Cloud,  thy  downward  countenance  stares 
Blank  on  the  blank-faced  marsh,  and  thou 

Mindest  of  dark  affairs  ; 
Thy  substance  seems  a  warp  of  cares ; 
Like  late  wounds  run  the  wrinkles  on  thy  brow. 
Well  mayst  thou  pause,  and  gloom,  and  stare, 
A  visible  conscience  :  I  arraign 

Thee,  criminal  Cloud,  of  rare 
Contempts  on  Mercy,  Right,  and  Prayer — 
Of  murders,  arsons,  thefts — of  nameless  stain. 
(Yet,  though  life's  logic  grow  as  gray 
As  thou,  my  soul's  not  in  eclipse.) 

Cold  Cloud,  but  yesterday 
Thy  lightning  slew  a  child  at  play, 
And  then  a  priest  with  prayers  upon  his  lips 
For  his  enemies,  and  then  a  bright 
Lady  that  did  but  ope  the  door 

Upon  the  stormy  night  * 

To  let  a  beggar  in — strange  spite  ! — 
And  then  thy  sulky  rain  refused  to  pour, 
Till  thy  quick  torch  a  barn  had  burned, 
Where  twelve  months'  store  of  victual  lay 

A  widow's  sons  had  earned ; 
Which  done,  thy  floods  with  winds  returned — 
The  river  raped  their  little  herd  away. 
****** 
What  the  cloud  doeth 
The  Lord  k?ioweth, 

The  cloud  knonveth  not. 
Wliat  t/te  artist  doeth 
The  Lord  knoweth  ; 

Knoweth  the  artist  notf 
Well  answered !     O  dear  artists,  ye — 
Whether  in  forms  of  curve  or  hue 

Or  tone  your  gospels  be — 
Say  wrong  This  work  is  not  of  me, 
But  God:    it  is  not  true,  it  is  not  true. 
Awful  is  Art  because  'tis  free. 
The  artist  trembles  o'er  his  plan, 

Where  men  his  self  must  see.  • 

Who  made  a  song  or  picture,  he 
Did  it,  and  not  another,  God  nor  man. 
****** 
Oh,  not  as  clouds  dim  laws  have  planned 
To  strike  down  Good  and  fight  for  111 ; 

Oh,  not  as  harps  that  stand 
In  the  wind  and  sound  the  wind's  command, 
Each  artist— gift  of  terror  ! — owns  his  will 
For  thee,  Cloud,  if  thou  spend  thine  all 
Upon  the  South's  o'er-brimming  sea 

That  needs  thee  not ;  or  crawl 
To  the  dry  provinces,  and  fall 
Till  every  convert  clod  shall  give  to  thee 
Green  worship  ;  if  thou  grow  or  fade, 
Bring  on  delight  or  misery, 

Fly  east  or  west,  be  made 
Snow,  hail,  rain,  wind,  grass,  rose,  light,  shade: 
What  matters  it  to  thee?    There  is  no  thee. 
Pass,  kinsman  Cloud,  now  (air  and  mild : 
Discharge  the  will  that's  not  thine  own. 

I  work  in  freedom  wild, 
But  work  as  pl.iys  a-little  child, 
Sure  of  the  Father;  SHf,  nnd  Love,  alone. 

— Sidney  Lamer  in  December  Century. 


Among  dinner-table  novelties  are  to  be  seen  smoothing- 
irons,   trowels,    dust-pans,  acorns,    birds,    cats,    dogs,  and 
dozens  of  other  animals,  though  happily  they  are  not  all 
alive.     Owls  accommodate  the  guest  with  pepper,  salt  is  de- 
rived from  a  humming-bird's  open  bill,  a  couple  of  oxen  hold 
he  knife  and  fork,  and  a  milking-pail  standing  by  a  cow  is 
intended  for  the  napkin.     Butter  is  placed  in  a  smoothing- 
iron,  and  an  angel  holds  a  tiny  shell  for  olives.     All  these 
things  are  just  from   Paris.     There  are  also  canary  birds, 
cats  appearing  to  jump  out  of  hats,  chickens,  facsimiles  of 
the  Obelisk  about  three  inches  high ;  dogs  of  every  descrip- 
tion, from  a  poodle  to  a  mastiff;  butter-plates  in  the  form  of 
trowels;   besides  cupids,  doves,  monkeys,  babies,  and  many 
other  figures  for  holding  the  knife.     For  the  napkins  there 
are  jaunty  little  crownless  hats  and  dainty  parasols,  queer 
shaped  shells,  and  miniature  pails  and  jars.     These  articles 
are  of  silver,  gold,  and  oxidized  ware.     In  the  salt  and  pepper 
receptacles,  the  silver  is  intended  for  salt,  the  oxidized  ones 
for  black  pepper,  and  the  gold  for  red  pepper.     For  the  des- 
sert comes  in  Cupid  driving  a  swan  of  silver  filled  with  ice 
cream;  then  an  elephant  with  a  huge  acorn  on  his  back  that 
holds  the  nuts.     Another  new  fashion  is  a  card-receiver  in 
the  shape  of  an  open  fan  on  a  high  pedestal;  also  one  fash- 
ioned out  of  a  large  pearl-shell,  with  a  blue-bird  holding  a 
pencil.     I  see  that  Mrs.  Langtry  has  started  the  fashion  of 
wearing  a  narrow  piece  of  ribbon  around  the  neck,  formed 
into  a  neat  little  bow  in  front.     Of  course,  the    ribbon  or 
velvet,    whichever   it   may   be,  must   correspond    in   color 
with  the  costume  of  the  wearer.     Another  fashion  this  pro- 
fessional beauty  has  started  is  the  trimming  of  dark  camel's- 
hair  dresses  with  India  camel's-hair  borders,  such  as  those 
used  on   India   shawls.     These  borders   are  also  used  on 
morning  wrappers,  and  make  a  novel  and   pretty  border  for 
the  scarfs  that  are  now  the  craze  for  tables,  bureaus,  and 
mantles.     I  saw  some  very  pretty  bracelets  the  other  day 
that  have  just  been  placed  on  exhibition.     The  ornaments 
upon  them   were  in  quartz  and  oxidized  work,  and  repre- 
sented harps,  fans,  horse-shoes,  open  books,  etc.,  the  most 
novel  being  tiny  frames  for  miniatures.     Quartz  and  oxidized 
jewelry  is  becoming  quite  the  rage  for  gentlemen,  especially 
for  scarf-pins  and  sleeve-buttons,  and  they  are  found  in  all 
sorts  of  shapes — oval,  round,  square,  and  octagon.     I  was 
told  by  a  lady  recently  from  the  East  that  colored  stones  are 
becoming  exceedingly  fashionable,  and  in  a  lace-pin  may  be 
seen  the  pearl,  emerald,  ruby,  sapphire,  opal,  topaz,  ame- 
thyst, jasper,  and  the  diamond.     Shawl-pins  are  again  com- 
ing into  vogue,  the  more  expensive  ones  being  ornamented 
with  stones,  as   the   lace-pins.     I  saw  a   new  material  for 
dress  goods  the  other  day  called  "Ottoman  brocade,"  al- 
though it  has  the  appearance  of  applique"  work.    One  piece, 
which  I  much  admired,  had  a  ground  work  of  a  dark  blue, 
with  flowers  in  large  designs  of  dark  brown  shades.     An- 
other piece   was   of  bottle-green,  with   flowers  of  various 
shades  of  heliotrope.    The  goods  were  twenty-four  inches  in 
width,  and  marked  at  five  dollars  a  yard.     Ottoman  reps  are 
quite  new.     They  come  in  such  shades  as  terra-cotta,  myr- 
tle, and  forest-green,  electric  blue  and  olive.     An  exceed- 
ingly beautiful   material   for  cloaks   and   over-dresses  is  a 
fabric  where  the  ground  is  of  uncut  plush,  with  raised  plush 
flowers.     It  is  soft,  yet  thick  and  elegant.     It  will  undoubt- 
edly take  the  lead  in  garments  for  which   it  is  intended. 
There  is  quite  a  discussion  among  the  milliners  now  regard- 
ing the  coming  fall  and  winter  bonnets.     Some  ladies  from 
the  East  declare  that  the  smaller  the  bonnet  one  can  find, 
the  more  in  fashion  they  will  be  ;  while  milliners  just  from 
Paris  say  the  head-covering   is  to  be  of  the  largest  sort  of 
pattern.     However,  a  week  or  two  will  decide  the  vexed 
question.     A  recently  imported  bonnet   shown   me  was  of 
electric-blue  felt,  something  on  the  order  of  the  poke-shape, 
and  trimmed  with  velvet  and  feathers  a  shade  or  two  darker. 
The  rich,  heavy  cord  that  now  finishes  the  bottoms  of  skirts 
is  a  pretty  novelty,  and  give  an  excellent  set  to  the  skirt. 
When  one  is  trimmed  with  a  cord,  it  needs  nothing  else,  and 
is  quite  devoid  of  plaitings,  ruffles,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
The  paniers  of  the  body  are  considered  quite  enough  of  a_ 
finish.     Especially  tasteful  are  the  new  rugs  that  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  here,  particularly  the  Smyrna  and 
those  which  are  embossed.    One  that  I  saw  was  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  red,  with  embossed  flowers  of  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  color,  and  cost  twelve  dollars.     The  latest  fashion 
in  rugs  is  to  have  them  about  one  yard  and  a  half  long  and 
only  a  half  yard  wide,  giving  something  the  appearance  of 
a  scarf.     One  which  took  my  eye  had  a  blue  ground.     At 
one  end  of  it  was  a  vase  in  terra  cotta  color,  holding  a  flower 
of  various  colors,  that  swept  off  in  a  vine  toward  the  farther 
end  of  the  mat.     These  irregular  designs  are  quite  refresh- 
ing to  one  after  having  so  long  the  stiff,  set  figures.     A  dress 
which  I  recently  saw  at  a  reception,  worn  by  a  young  lady 
with  raven  black  hair  and  large,  bright   blue   eyes,  was  of 
black  satin,   long,  with   low  neck,   and  had   scarcely  any 
sleeves.     A  garland  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  fell  from  the 
shoulder  across  the  front  of  the  robe,  and  extended  nearly 
around  the  train.     Scarlet  flowers  were  in  the  hair.     Black 
silk  hose,   with   scarlet   satin   slippers,  scarlet    kid   gloves 
reaching  above  the  elbow,  and  of  the  mousquetaire  style, 
and  a  fan  of  black  satin  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  scarlet 
feathers,  completed  this  charming  toilette.  HELENA. 

November  23,  1882. 


Valentine,  says  the  Washington  Capital,  the  great  varnish 
manufacturer  of  New  York,  lives  in  a  fine  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  many  millions.  How 
many  people  know  that  Valentine  takes  more  interest  in  the 
Atlantic Monthly 'than  he  does  in  his  varnish  business? — that 
it  is  his  money  that  keeps  the  great  publishing  house  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  going  in  Boston  ?  In  New  York  he 
is  known  to-  a  few  as  the  owner  of  the  Christian  Union 
newspaper,  Beecher's  rival  to  the  Independent,  which  has 
prospered  well  since  Beecher  went  out  of  it.  Valentine  is  a 
good  friend  to  many  literary  men,  and  is,  of  course,  a  man 
of  great  business  capacity. 

Baron  Willy  Rothschild  enjoys  a  daily  income  of  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  marks,  or  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  cents  per  second. 
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The  history  of  no  civilized  community  has  presented  a 
more  curious  and  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  than  at- 
tended the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  Califor- 
nia— the  "new"  Constitution,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
styling  it.  California  has  had  a  strange  history.  The  mode 
of  her  settlement  and  the  character  of  her  immigrants  dif- 
fered from  that  of  any  of  our  Western  communities.  She 
was  born  in  the  lap  of  wealth,  with  gold  spoon  and  porringer. 
Not  wealth  for  which  other  generations  had  toiled  and  suf- 
fered; not  wealth  inherited,  with  the  axioms  and  admoni- 
tions of  prudence  ;  but  the  lucky,  copious  showers  of  gold. 
Our  immigration  was  a  frolic  ;  our  immigrants  were  in  the 
heyday  of  their  youth  and  pride  of  strength  ;  they  came  to 
find  wealth — not  hidden  under  bowlders  requiring  strength 
to  move,  nor  in  the  deep  mines  to  be  hunted  with  drill  and 
blast,  but  scattered  in  the  soil — placer  diggings,  rich  in 
golden  dust ;  gold  to  be  picked  up  in  nuggets,  washed  out 
in  pan  or  rocker.  Not  here  a  speck  and  there  a  minute 
particle,  to  be  treasured  in  a  quill  or  homoeopathic  vial,  but 
gatherable  everywhere,  by  everybody,  great  buckskin  bags 
full  of  gold.  It  was  splendid  while  it  lasted.  We  toiled  and 
spent,  gambled  and  frolicked,  drank  and  diced.  We  laughed 
at  poverty,  and  shook  our  fist  at  misfortune.  We  were  poor 
to-day,  rich  to-morrow,  generous,  reckless,  and  extravagant 
always.  Our  climate  had  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a 
character  peculiar  to  ourselves.  There  were  no  realities  of 
life  to  the  early  Californian.  A  house  was  not  indispensable. 
No  winter's  cold  required  him  to  save  a  summer's  harvest, 
nor  provide  for  a  day  when  work  was  impossible.  So  we 
drifted  along,  spending  as  we  went,  jovial,  light-hearted,  im- 
provident, and  gay.  But  time  brought  its  wrinkles  to  our 
faces,  its  gray  hairs  to  our  heads.  The  placer  mines  gave 
out,  and  as  the  miner  grew  old  and  weary,  he  found  himself 
toiling  to  turn  rivers  from  their  beds,  hunting  the  precious 
treasure  under  great  mountains,  and  seeking  it  in  the  caves 
of  deep  mines.  The  change  from  mining  to  agriculture  was 
attended  with  embarrassments.  It  was  after  the  mining  era 
that  we  were  compelled  to  face  the  realities  of  our  situation, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  our  government  upon  a  somewhat 
more  secure  basis  than  the  lottery  of  mines.  Families  gath- 
ered around  us,  and  we  had  responsibilities  and  duties.  Old 
age  made  us  conservative.  We  had  met  and  conquered  the 
embarrassments  of  our  early  settlement ;  we  had  passed 
through  booms  and  reactions  ;  had  our  periods  of  specula- 
tive frenzy,  and  our  depressions.  The  war  had  come  and 
r.t  its  fury,  and  had  seemingly  passed   us,  not  leaving  a 


mark.  The  railroad  had  been  built.  Its  value  to  us  had 
been  discounted,  and  we  had  survived  the  new  distribution 
of  industries,  and  again  were  prosperous.  The  great  wave 
of  hard  times,  that  had  swept  the  Eastern  States  and  Eu- 
rope, came  to  us  at  a  late  day.  We  had  hoped  to  avoid  it 
altogether,  but  the  unfortunate  incident  of  a  dry  winter  in 
1878-9,  following  an  unfortunate  era  of  stock  speculations, 
and  accompanied  by  an  unnatural  influx  of  Chinese  labor- 
ers, precipitated  upon  San  Francisco  the  double  calamity  of 
hard  times  and  popular  commotion.  As  Athens  produced 
its  Kleon,  so  San  Francisco  produced  its  Kearney.  The 
Sand-lot  had  drawn  together  all  the  vicious  and  discontented 
elements  of  society.  It  was  our  misfortune  that  just  at  this 
time  we  had  summoned  a  convention  to  revise  our  organic 
law,  and  a  new  constitution  was  to  be  created.  No  more 
serious  calamity  could  have  overtaken  our  State  than  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  facts — viz.,  the  necessity  of  forming 
a  constitutional  convention,  and  the  organization  of  a  labor 
party,  that  was  called  into  existence  by  hard  times,  a  dry 
winter, unfortunate  speculative  enterprises,  and  a  wide-spread 
fear  and  alarm  at  the  incursion  of  Chinese  laborers.  The 
result  of  this  was  the  selection  of  a  most  nondescript  con- 
vention. The  personnel  of  which  it  was  composed  was  such 
as  had  never  before  been  gathered  together.  The  influences 
that  surrounded  and  overshadowed  its  deliberations  were  of 
the  most  unfortunate  character.  Intelligent  people  living  in 
well-ordered  communities  can  not  realize  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  and  other  parts  of  the  State  could 
have  chosen,  as  makers  of  our  organic  law,  such  a  conglom 
eration  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  communism,  and  chivalry  as 
was  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitu- 
tion. From  out  the  very  slums  of  our  city  there  came  a  po- 
litical'force  that  imposed  upon  us,  as  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention, ignorant  and  propertyless  adventurers,  who  made  no 
pretension  of  any  knowledge  of  law  ;  foreigners,  who  had 
no  intelligent  idea  of  our  form  of  government,  or  its  mode 
of  conduct ;  a  Parisian  barber  laid  down  his  curling  tongs, 
a  German  corset-maker  was  called  from  his  shop,  a  French 
cook  doffed  his  paper  cap,  an  Irish  butcher  laid  off  his 
blood-stained  apron,  the  janitor  of  a  gin-mill  gave  up  his 
occupation  of  cleaning  spittoons  and  sweeping  out  a  bar- 
room; and  there  came  a  party  of  organized  idlers,  criminals, 
and  adventurers,  to  give  to  the  young,  hopeful,  growing  State 
of  California  an  organic  law.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was 
an  adventurous  Irishman.  Next  in  authority  was  an  ignorant 
shoemaker.  A  dirty  Tombs  lawyer  from  Nova  Scotia  was 
its  brains.  Germany.  France,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia 
sent  their  worst  representatives  to  compose  a  constitutional 
convention.  In  this  mob  there  was  an  exceptional  minority 
of  educated,  intelligent  gentlemen  ;  there  was  also  a  danger- 
ous class  of  political  demagogues  who  were  willing  to  pander 
to  the  very  worst  elements  that  had  obtained  political  as- 
cendency in  our  State.  The  result  is  easily  imaginable — 
viz,,  an  incongruous,  ill-considered  hotch-potch  of  crude  ab- 
surdities. At  this  time  a  strong  prejudice  existed  against 
railroads  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  owned  by  suc- 
cessful and  wealthy  men.  This  was  sufficient  to  direct 
against  them  the  efforts  of  all  the  agrarian  and  political  ad- 
venturers of  which  the  convention  was  so  largely  composed. 
The  cry  of  "  monopoly "  was  raised.  It  was  then  as  now, 
here  and  elsewhere,  in  San  Francisco  as  in  ancient  Rome, 
the  appeal  of  the  party  demagogue  to  the  lowest  passions  of 
the  brutal  and  jealous  mob.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  agra- 
rian communism  that  would  govern  society,  not  upon  the 
principle  that  elevates,  and  builds  up,  and  creates,  but  that 
levels  by  tearing  down  and  destroying.  This  time — in  April, 
1879 — tne  Evening  Bulletin,  which  had  not  been  blameless 
in  respect  to  this  Sand-lot  uprising,  and  whose  partner,  the 
Call,  had  been  an  active  and  criminal  abettor  of  this  revolu- 
tion, said  :  "There  never  was  a  new  constitution  drafted  in 
"America  under  the  circumstances  which  attended  that  pro- 
"  ceeding  in  California.  The  convention  was  the  outcome 
"  of  a  class-fight  as  bitter  and  uncompromising  as  ever  took 
"  place  in  the  older  civilizations  of  Europe.  This  is  some- 
"  thing  that  never  occurred  before  in  the  United  States.  All 
"  the  other  conventions  that  ever  met  were  embodied  accord- 
ing to  American  methods.  The  divisions  were,  for  the 
"  most  part  on  general  questions  of  policy,  finance,  and  ad- 
"  ministration.  The  California  convention,  the  contrary, 
"was  controlled  by  one  class  by  reason  of  its  superior  organ- 
"  ization,  meditating  aggression  upon  all  others.  The  Con- 
"  stitution  thus  drafted  corresponds  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
"  circumstances  of  its  evolution.  It  is  intended  to  cinch 
"  the  industrious,  prudent,  and  thrifty  class  of  the  community 
"for  the  benefit  of  the  idle,  vicious,  and  reckless.  The  new 
"Constitution  is  not  only  a  wretched  bungle  and  jumble,  but 
"  it  is  wholly  and  absolutely  un-American.  It  is  the  evidence 
"  that  we  have  caught  a  foreign  disease  against  which  our 
"  political  constitution  was  heretofore  considered  to  be  proof. 
"The  proposed  new  Constitution  for  California  is  the  first 
"real  manifestation  of  European  communism  in  America." 
This  document  effected  an  entire  change  in  our  organic  law. 
It  made  a  new  departure  for  future  legislation  ;  it  created 
new  officials,  both  State  and  municipal ;  new  judges  under  a 
new  plan  of  judicial  organization.  It  changed  substantially 
our  entire  political  system  ;  it  disturbed  from  the  bottom  all 


the  existing  State  and  municipal  institutions,  schools,  banks, 
industrial  organizations,  and  insurance  companies  ;  it  en- 
acted radical  lawsfor  the  control  of  corporations  ;  introduced 
commissions  and  boards  with  unheard  of  and  most  extra- 
ordinary powers,  to  whom  it  delegated  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  power ;  it  created  new  property  for  taxation, 
and  a  new  tribunal  to  impose  and  equalize  it.  The  country 
went  wild  over  the  proposition  of  taxing  mortgages  and 
other  securities,  with  the  insane  idea  of  punishing  the  money- 
lenders of  the  town.  Anti-Chinese  fanatics  assaulted  the 
treaty  rights  of  the  Chinese,  and  endeavored  to  set  up  the 
laws  of  California  as  superior  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  relegate  the  treaty-making  power  of 
the  President  and  Senate  to  the  San  Francisco  Sand-lot  and 
its  brainless  alien  and  criminal  adventurers.  This  Constitu- 
tion so  hampered  municipal  legislation  that  some  depart- 
ments of  our  city  government  are  powerless.  The  result 
of  the  adoption  of  this  new  Constitution,  and  the  two 
years'  history  that  led  up  to  it,  were  most  unfortunate 
for  our  city  and  injurious  to  the  State.  San  Francisco  suf- 
fered most,  because  it  was  the  centre  of  all  the  criminal  dem- 
onstrations. It  was  just  at  this  time  that  in  Germany 
Bismarck  was  in  conflict  with  the  Socialistic  forces,  and  was 
exiling  them  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  America.  It  was 
just  at  this  time  that  this  Socialistic  mob  had  become  a 
terror,  and  had  made  an  armed  demonstration  at  Chicago. 
It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  political  parties,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  the  State  courts,  and,  we  are  still  more 
mortified  to  admit,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
did  not  display  the  moral  courage  becoming  to  American  or- 
ganizations having  confidence  in  the  strength  and  perma- 
nence of  republican  institutions.  In  California  the  Demo- 
cratic party  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  became  the  abject  and 
cowardly  slave  of  the  Sand-lot.  Its  best  gentlemen  and 
most  courageous  and  respectable  voters  displayed  a  moral 
cowardice  from  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered.  The 
city  of  San  Francisco  fell  under  the  rule  of  an  organization 
which  even  at  this  late  day  we  find  it  difficult  to  analyze.  The 
criminal  conduct  of  the  young,  ambitious,  and  brilliant  pro- 
prietor of  the  Chronicle  led  to  his  death.  He  was  murdered 
by  the  son  of  the  mayor  whom  he  had  helped  to  make. 
The  unworthy  rivalry  between  the  Call  and  Chronicle,  and 
their  shameful  contest  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  Sand- 
lot  mob  ;  their  encouragement  to  the  armed  bands  of  lawless 
men  and  dirty  drabs  of  unsexed  women,  who  paraded  our 
streets  under  the  lying  pretense  of  wanting  work  and  lack- 
ing bread  ;  the  incendiary  mob  that  lighted  suggestive  bon- 
fires on  the  hills  crowned  with  our  best  residences,  and  were 
harangued  by  a  crazy  fanatic,  who  endeavored  to  usurp  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  by  seizing  it  ;  our  final  effort  with 
clubs  to  beat  down  this  riotous  uprising — all  this  is  part  of 
the  history  that  led  to  the  formation  of  our  new  Constitu- 
tion. We  need  not  more  particularly  advert  to  the  calam- 
itous results  of  that  disastrous  period  :  how  our  property 
depreciated  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  value ; 
how  many  of  our  most  wealthy  citizens  left  our  city  ;  how 
money,  especially  our  foreign  funds,  stole  silently  away ; 
how  immigration  was  arrested ;  how  for  years  we  retro- 
graded, and  how  for  other  years  we  stood  still.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  recall  this  dark  and  dismal  period  in  our  his- 
tory ;  for,  thanks  to  the  recuperative  energy  and  dauntless 
courage  of  our  people,  we  have,  in  a  measure,  recovered 
from  this  blow.  Confidence  has  been  in  a  large  measure  re- 
stored. Immigration  again  turns  toward  us  ;  the  Chinese 
question  is  solved  by  healthful  national  legislation ;  stock- 
gambling  has  cured  itself,  and  there  is  no  immediate  menace 
of  a  new  bonanza.  Kearney  has  subsided ;  Kalloch  is 
preaching  ;  Wellock  is  deafl.  The  Chronicle  is  no  longer  a 
political  power.  The  Call  has  secured  the  small  advertise- 
ments. The  Bulletin  no  longer  abuses  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions. The  railroad  issue  is  pronounced  a  sham  and  a  fraud 
by  the  result  of  last  election.  The  State  progresses  in  wealth 
and  population  ;  the  city  is  in  healthful  condition  ;  money  is 
plenty  ;  interest  is  low  ;  crops  are  good  ;  the  Democracy 
is  in  the  ascendant ;  no  epidemics  ;  times  are  prosperous, 
and  everybody  happy,  or,  what  is  just  as  well,  think  them- 
selves on  the  highway  to  happiness.  This  present  condition 
of  things  is  largely  due  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  Our  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  had  the  courage  to  so  interpret  some  of  the  more  un- 
comfortable provisions  of  our  new  Constisution,  and  so 
adapt  them  to  existing  conditions,  that  we  have  been  less 
inconvenienced  than  at  one  time  we  supposed  we  would  have 
been.  Under  this  state  of  affajr_s,  confidence,  which  is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth,  is  coming  back  to  us.  The  attack 
upon  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Chinese  found  in  Article  XIX 
of  the  State  Constitution,  which  undertook  to  give  power  to 
the  State  to  exclude  the  Chinese,  to  prevent  municipal  and 
other  corporations  from  employing  Chinese  labor,  and  to 
regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  has  been  declared  to  be  inoperative  and 
void,  and  gives  to  the  Chinese  equal  rights  under  the  law,  and 
invokes  for  them  the  protection  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Section  9 
of  Article  XIII  of  the  State  Constitution  created  a  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  and  gave  it  power  to  raise  or  lower 
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the  values  of  property.  Acting  under  this  supposed  author- 
ity of  law,  three  political  and  party  commissioners  served 
notice  upon  hundreds  of  citizens  of  California  to  appear  at 
Sacramento,  to  show  cause  why  assessments  made  by  the 
local  assessors  should  not  be  raised.  When  the  territorial 
extent  of  our  State  is  considered,  the  number  of  rich  men 
and  corporations  in  it  who  might  be  bled,  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  partisans  who  had  secured  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  this  power  of  equalization,  is  estimated,  some 
idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  extent  of  alarm  experienced  by 
those  who  had  something  to  tax — something  to  equalize. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  California,  in  the  case  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  against  the  Board  of  Equalization,  (56  Cal. 
Reports,  page  196,)  relieved  us  of  this  terror.  In  this  case 
the  Court  decided  "  that  the  State  Board  had  not  the  power 
to  increase  or  lower  any  individual  assessments,"  and  Mr. 
Justice  Thornton  suggests  the  embarrassment  that  might 
attend  the  execution  of  this  law,  if  the  State  Board  could 
demand  the  presence  of  property- owners  living  at  points 
most  remote  from  the  capital,  to  attend  in  person  the  equali- 
zation of  their  taxes.  It  would  have  clothed  this  board  with 
power,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  unending  cost  and  vexa- 
tion, if  property-owners  could  thus  have  been  summoned  from 
the  remote  portions  of  our  State  to  show  cause  why  the  as- 
sessment made  by  the  local  assessor  should  not  be  increased. 
A  property-owner  of  dull  imagination  may  be  able  to  specu- 
late upon  the  consequences  of  the  continued  existence  of 
such  a  law  under  the  manipulation  of  political  machines, 
guided  by  political  bosses  in  the  interest  of  a  party  that 
draws  its  inspiration  from  the  Sand-lot,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  men  who  lack  the  moral  courage  of  honest  leadership. 
The  word  "  equalization  "  expresses  most  distinctly  the  rela- 
tion that  the  party  official  would  hold  toward  the  man  or 
corporation  that  had  property  to  .tax.  The  framers  of  the 
new  Constitution  inserted  a  provision  in  this  remarkable  in- 
strument which  was  intended  to  tax  all  the  property  of  cor- 
porations, and  in  addition  thereto  the  value  of  all  stock  to 
the  stockholders  in  the  corporation,  thereby  subjecting  the 
same  property  to  double  taxation.  This  absurd  and  unjust 
proviso  would  have  absolutely  prevented  the  formation  or 
existence  of  any  manufacturing  or  industrial  corporations. 
It  would  have  driven  out  existing  corporations,  and  would 
have  closed  all  the  larger  and  more  important  manufactur- 
ing, commercial,  and  mechanical  enterprises.  When  this 
question  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  held 
that  it  would  be  assessing  the  same  property  twice  to  assess 
to  a  corporation  all  its  corporate  property,  and  also  to  assess 
to  each  of  the  stockholders  the  shares  held  by  him  ;  and 
thus  this  mischievous  provision  was  so  interpreted  that  the 
evil  was  avoided.  This  decision  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Ross,  and  concurred  in  by  all  the  judges  except  Mr. 
Chief-Justice  Morrison,  who  expressed  no  opinion.  (Cali- 
fornia Reports,  vol.  57,  page  594.)  In  the  Montgomery 
Avenue  case,  Mulligan  against  Smith,  decided  at  the  April 
term,  1881,  by  our  Supreme  Court,  it  was  held  that  no  one 
could  be  taxed  unless  the  law  under  which  the  tax  was  laid 
and  the  assessment  made  provided  some  notice  to  the 
person  to  be  affected  by  the  assessment.  By  the  terms  of 
Section  10  of  Article  XIII  of  the  new  Constitution,  provid- 
ing for  the  assessment  of  railroad  property — viz.,  that  "  fran- 
chise, road-way,  road-bed,  rails,  and  rolling-stock  of  all 
"  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one  county  of  this  State, 
"  should  be  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,' 
etc.,  there  was  no  provision  for  any  notice  to  the  railroad 
companies.  It  was  decided  by  the  court,  McKinstry,  Justice, 
in  the  case  of  San  Francisco  against  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  (vol.  8,  Law  Journal,  page  1061,)  that 
the  section  was  self-executing  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  aid 
of  a  statute  was  not  necessary  to  exable  the  Board  to  act,  and 
needed  no  legislation  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide notice,  and,  therefore,  when  the  San  Mateo  County  case, 
decided  by  Judges  Field  and  Sawyer,  came  before  the  United 
States  Courts,  they  being  bound  by  these  State  decisions  and 
the  State  courts,  and  the  State  courts  having  decided  that 
the  law  itself  must  provide  for  notice,  and  that  Section  10 
was  self-executing,  the  whole  system  had  to  fall.  This  de- 
cision was  rendered  by  Judges  Field  and  Sawyer  at  the  last 
sitting  in  San  Francisco.  The  case  is  now  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  advanced 
for  hearing  at  the  present  term  of  the  court.  We  can  not  be 
presumptuous  enough  to  advise  this  august  tribunal  as  to  any 
case  pending  before  it,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
to  it  Tiow  important  we  regard  this  and  other  cases  involving 
the  consideration  of  kindred  questions  to  the  prosperity, 
progress,  and  welfare  of  our  State.  The  decision  rendered 
herein  is  acquiesced  in  by  all  our  people.  The  press  with 
unanimity  accept  it  as  the  law,  and  as  a  solution  of  one  of 
our  vexed  problems.  We  are  beginning  to  see  the  end  of 
our  difficulties.  We  are  getting  back  to  our  normal  condi- 
tion. The  angry  and  passionate  era  has  passed,  leaving  but 
the  scars  of  this  organic  law.  The  new  Constitution,  gener- 
ously interpreted  by  our  courts,  has  been  brought  into  work- 
ing harmony  with  our  institutions.  Codes,  both  State  and 
municipal,  have  been  enacted  to  comply  with  it.  The  un- 
reasonable communistic  and  agrarian  sentiments,  so  rife 
among  us  five  years  ago,  have  passed  away.    The  prejudice 


against  corporations,  wealth,  and  large  land-owners  has  as- 
sumed more  reasonable  shape.  Our  insane  speculations  in 
mining  stocks  have  ceased.  The  Chinese  question,  under 
the  new  law  of  Congress  limiting  the  immigration,  is  work- 
ing satisfactorily,  and  California  is  on  the  high  road  to  a 
legitimate  and  healthful  progress.  We  hope  it  is  not  unbe- 
coming that  we  should  express  the  earnest  wish  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  to  our  State  courts, 
that  they  may  consider  our  history,  the  troubles  we  have  en- 
dured, and  the  perils  we  have  passed  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal upheaval  that  we  have  experienced  in  the  past  five  years, 
and,  if  the  law  is  not  altogether  inflexible,  that  it  may  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  work  in  harmony  with  our  present  prosper- 
ity, and  in  relief  of  the  embarrassments  of  an  organic  law 
passed  by  the  reckless,  ignorant,  and  vicious  class,  under  the 
leadership  of  impecunious  and  ambitious  demagogues,  who 
had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  subjecting 
society  and  property  to  the  hazards  of  such  an  experiment. 


If  we  understand  the  Record-  Union,  it  desires  to  establish 
high  schools  to  be  maintained  at  public  expense  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  have  one  within  the  reach  of  all  children.  This 
would  be  a  costly  venture,  as  it  would  require  some  hundreds 
in  the  State.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  higher  branches  of  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  and  we  are  opposed  to  educating 
the  children  of  the  rich  at  anybody's  expense  but  their  own. 
It  strikes  us  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  absurd  sentimentality 
expended  over  the  question  of  education.  If  a  man  is  too 
poor  to  give  his  children  food  and  clothing,  those  children 
must  be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  public  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  provide  these  necessaries  for  them- 
selves ;  if  a  man  is  too  poor  to  send  his  children  to  school, 
we  would  provide  them  with  a  training  in  the  rudimentary 
branches  of  an  English  education.  If  a  man  is  able  to 
feed  and  clothe  his  own  children  and  neglects  it,  we  would 
compel  him  to  do  it  at  his  own  expense  ;  if  a  man  is  able  to 
educate  his  children,  we  would  compel  him  to  do  it  at  his 
own  expense.  We  would  demand  only  plain  common  clothes 
and  healthy  food  ;  we  would  demand  only  the  elements  of 
an  English  education.  If  parents,  rich  or  poor,  desired  to 
give  their  children  a  high  school  or  university  education,  we 
would  let  them  pay  for  it  or  go  without  it,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  we  would  refuse  to  furnish  champagne,  French 
dinners,  velvet  frocks,  and  ten-button  kid  gloves.  We  would 
abolish  the  university  as  an  eleemosynary  educational  insti- 
tution, and  compel  the  students  to  pay  for  their  education, 
reserving  certain  scholarships  as  a  reward  to  the  deserving, 
toiling,  and  ambitious  poor  student.  As  education  is  not 
more  indispensable  than  food  and  clothing,  we  recognize  no 
higher  obligation  to  supply  the  one  than  the  other.  The 
man  who  has  the  means  to  supply  his  own  children  with  all 
these  things,  including  education,  has  no  right  to  them  unless 
he  pays  for  them.  If,  having  the  means,  he  refuses,  he 
should  be  compelled  by  law.  Mr.  William  H.  Mills  of  the 
Record-Union  is  a  man  of  independent  means.  Having  de- 
liberately assumed  the  responsibility  of  getting  children,  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled  to  contribute  to 
their  education,  any  more  than  for  their  food,  clothing,  med- 
icine, and  medical  attendance  when  sick.  If  Mr.  Mills  were 
a  poor  man,  and  had  been  improv'uent  enough  to  get  chil- 
dren whom  he  could  not  support  or  educate,  we  would  con- 
tribute. We  would  buy  for  the  girls  flannel  frocks  and  poke 
bonnets  ;  for  the  boys,  blue  jeans  overalls  and  stogy  boots. 
We  would  help  furnish  cornmeal,  beans,  and  cuts  from  be- 
tween the  horns  for  soup.  They  should  be  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  up  to  and  includ- 
ing vulgar  fractions,  and  only  this  till  they  were  old  enough 
to  work  ;  there  we  would  shut  up  our  purse-strings,  and  let 
Mr.  Mills's  children  scratch  for  better  grub  and  better  edu- 
cation. If  there  is  anything  in  them,  they  will  from  this 
start  get  just  as  high  up  the  ladder  as  it  would  be  safe  for 
them  to  climb. 


The  Freeholders'  Convention,  now  engaged  in  the  making 
of  a  municipal  charter,  is  charged  with  an  important  duty. 
It  is  composed  of  intelligent  and  worthy  men,  each  in  his 
line  having  a  large  experience  to  qualify  him  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  an  almost  perfect 
instrument,  and  one  that  will  meet  the  approval  of  all  classes 
of  citizens  and  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinions.  We 
hope  and  we  believe  that  there  will  be  no  display  of  dema- 
gogism.  We  are  well  assured  that  popularity  will  be  best 
earned  by  intelligent  and  honest  work.  We  beg  these  gen- 
tlemen not  to  shrink  from,  or  attempt  to  shirk,  any  responsi- 
bility that  the  making  of  a  good  charter  will  demand.  Espe- 
cially do  we  hope  that  the  civil  service  doctrine  may  be  en- 
grafted upon  it,  so  that  there  may  be  permanence  to  those  in 
subordinate  positions.  Especially  do  we  hope  that  just  as 
many  officers  as  possible  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  politi- 
cal scramble,  and  just  as  many  appointments  as  possible  be 
given  to  the  Mayor.  Let  the  Mayor  be  charged  with  official 
appointments,  and  be  held  to  the  responsibility  of  securing 
good  men.  If  the  Mayor  had  the  appointment  of  every 
official  in  our  municipal  government,  except  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  Board  of  Education,  and  if  those  ap- 


pointments were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Supervisors,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  give  us  a  better  and  more  economical 
government  than  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  We  believe  in 
devolving  responsibility  upon  the  executive  chief,  and  hold- 
ing him  responsible  therefor.  This  is  in  keeping  with  our 
Federal  system ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  English  system,  and, 
if  applied  to  the  municipal  government  of  San  Francisco, 
would,  in  our  judgment,  be  a  great  improvement  upon  our 
present  system. 

The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  can  not  do  the 
honest  politics  of  the  country  a  better  service  than  to  expose 
and  punish  any  Republican  boss  who  at  Mare  Island  or  else- 
where has  been  intimidating  voters.  Mare  Island  politics, 
under  Republican  management,  has  been  a  shame  and 
reproach  to  the  country.  It  has  been  the  centre  for  the  op- 
eration of  ring-thieves  for  twenty  years.  Its  infamy  cul- 
minated at  the  time  of  the  tape-worm  ticket,  when  Sargent 
managed  affairs  at  Washington,  when  Robeson  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  when  George  M.  Pinney  was  paymaster, 
when  Montague  was  contractor,  when  Bill  Carr  was  general 
fugleman,  when  Tom  Rodgers  furnished  supplies,  when  Da- 
vis inspected  lumber,  and  when  every  party  loafer  felt  that 
he  had  a  right  to  steal  something  from  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Mare  Island,  or  to  loaf  in  its  employ.  One  bat-eyed  old 
commodore  after  another  has  succeeded,  till  the  whole  busi- 
ness has  become  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  honest  men  and 
a  reproach  to  every  Republican  who  has  not  participated 
either  in  the  stealings  or  social  enjoyments  of  Mare  Island. 
Enough  money  has  been  squandered  there  to  build  a  fleet. 
A  Democratic  Presidential  term  would  not  be  without  its 
compensations  if  it  should  sweep  the  waters  of  reform  through 
this  particularly  nasty  stable  at  Mare.  Island. 


Already  the  Democratic  bosses  are  in  deep  and  anxious 
doubt  whether  the  election  of  Stoneman  and  Bartlett  is  not 
a  mistake.  General  Stoneman  will  pay  no  more  attention  to 
the  Irish  machine  party  bosses  in  San  Francisco  than  as 
though  such  vermin  did  not  exist.  General  Stoneman  is  a 
gentleman  and  soldier,  and  he  will  have  no  regard  for  the 
working  ward  partisans  of  this  city.  They  opposed  his 
nomination.  They  did  not  aid  his  election,  except  by  their 
votes,  and  they  would  have  voted  for  a  mule  if  it  had  been 
the  party  candidate.  He  knows  them  to  be  worthless  as  a 
class,  personally  dishonest,  and  politically  unreliable.  Wash- 
ington Bartlett,  as  mayor,  will  have  but  little  power  and  no 
inclination  to  serve  the  machine.  He  will  endeavor  to  make 
an  honest  administration,  and  he  recognizes  the  impossibility 
of  doing  so  if  he  brings  this  vile  element  around  him.  Holtz 
has  already  quarreled  with  the  bosses,  and  asserted  his  de- 
termination to  make  his  own  appointments,  and  be  respon- 
sible for  the  workings  of  his  office.  Several  others  of  the 
city  officers  elect  have  done  the  same  thing. 


"The  Hamiltonian  Church,  Oakland!"  What  is  the 
Hamiltonian  Church  ?  We  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  religions  of  Mohammed  and 
Buddha.  We  know  about  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Episco- 
palian, the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  other  churches ;  the 
Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  "  the  little  church 
around  the  corner;"  the  Early  Primitive  Church,  and  the 
Jewish  Church.  All  these  are  familiar  terms.  But  of  the 
"  Hamiltonian  "  Church  we  find  no  account  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  either  sacred 
or  profane  history.  We  do  not  find  it  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures — old  or  new.  If  some  one  who  is  conversant 
with  the  rise,  progress,  and  development  of  this  "new" 
church  will  inform  us  what  a  "  Hamiltonian  "  church  is,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  become  the  medium  of  communicating 
its  interesting  history  to  the  world.  Last  Sunday  Mr.  Levy 
preached  in  it. 

The  lager-beer  Dutch  are  in  a  quandary.  Hops  have  gone 
up.  Camomile  flowers,  calumba  root,  and  aloes  have  also 
advanced  in  price.  The  cost  of  lager  increases,  while  its 
quality  deteriorates.  There  is  trouble  in  the  ranks  of  the 
League  of  Freedom.  The  German  mind  is  anxious.  The 
German  stomach  is  disturbed.  The  Republican  Congress 
should  seize  the  opportunity  to  recapture  the  German  vote, by 
legislating  for  "  free  hops  "  and  generous  subsidies  to  brew- 
eries. Let  the  next  Presidential  election  turn  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  cheap  beer.  A  commission  will  undoubtedly  be  cre- 
ated at  Sacramento  this  winter  to  "fix"  the  price  of  beer 
and  regulate  the  size  of  "  schooners."  This  is  becoming  a 
national  question.  Let  Buhlert  and  Asmussen  step  to  the 
front.  

A  strong  force  of  laborers  is  now  employed  upon  the  Dona- 
hue road,  from  San  Rafael  to  Point  Tibarron.  This  road, 
ivhen  completed,  will  be  the  shortest  and  most  direct  between 
San  Francisco  and  San  Rafael,  and  will  open  up  a  new  coun- 
try. Villa  residences  will  grow  up  along  the  line.  We  are 
pained,  however,  to  observe  that  our  friend  Peter  employs 
the  "  heathen  Chinee."  It  was  formerly  his  boast  that  all  his 
railway  work  had  been  done  by  his  Irish  fellow-countrymen, 
and  yet  we  ought  to  be  pleased  that  the  race  prejudice  exist- 
ing between  these  immigrants  is  rapidly  disappe:. 


il 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


THE    CLUBS     OF    LONDON. 


Their  Numbers,  their  Popularity,  and  Some  of  their  Customs. 


The  autumn  session  of  Parliament  is  now  in  full  swing, 
and  for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks  London  will  be  as  full  of 
fashionable  people  as  the  counter  attraction  of  fox-hunting, 
which  either  keeps  men  altogether  in  the  country  during 
November  or  draws  them  thither  two  or  three  days  a  week, 
will  let  it.  There  is  no  better  indication  of  an  influx  of  "our 
best  society  "  in  the  metropolis  than  the  fullness  of  the  clubs ; 
just  as  their  emptiness  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  departure  from 
town  of  the  swells  whose  presence  and  entertainments  make 
the  summer  season  what  it  is  year  after  year.  The  clubs  of 
London  are  an  institution  in  themselves,  and  their  influence — 
politically  and  socially — is  a  power  in  the  land.  Every  man 
in  England  who  considers  himself  anybody,  or  wishes  to  be 
thought  so  by  others,  belongs  to  a  London  club  ;  and  not 
only  to  one,  but  to  as  many  as  he  can. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  sets  a  good  example  in  this  respect, 
as  he  is  a  member  of  no  less  than  seven  clubs — to  wit,  the 
United  Service,  Travelers', White's,  Army  and  Navy,  Guards', 
Junior  Naval  and  Military,  and  Marlborough.  Of  course, 
he  could  belong  to  every  club  in  London  if  he  liked,  for  his 
name  in  the  list  is  considered  a  high  honor  ;  but  he  has  to 
stop  somewhere.  There  are,  however,  clubs  whose  prestige 
and  reputation  are  sufficiently  established  to  do  without 
royal  patronage.  There  are  about  ninety  clubs  in  London — 
clubs  of  all  sorts  they  are,  from  political  and  literary  to  racquet 
and  chess  clubs.  Of  this  number,  the  leading  clubs,  par 
excellence,  are  the  United  Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,  Ar- 
thur's, Boodle's,  Brook's,  White's,  the  Travelers',  the  Carlton, 
the  Reform,  the  Conservative,  the  Guards',  the  Junior  Carl- 
ton, the  Athenaeum,  and  the  Marlborough.  The  "  U.  S.," 
as  the  United  Service  is  commonly  called,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  (familiarly  known  as  "  the  Rag.")  and  the  Guards',  are 
the  chief  military  and  naval  clubs.  The  membership  of  the 
U.  S.  is  limited  to  senior  officers  of  both  services,  while  the 
Army  and  Navy  admits  junior  officers  as  well,  though  a 
junior  officer,  to  get  in,  would  have  to  have  his  name  on  the 
club-books  from  the  date  of  his  birth  ;  otherwise  he  would 
be  a  senior  before  a  vacancy  occurred  and  his  name  could 
come  up  for  ballot. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  favorite  and  old- 
established  fashionable  clubs,  where,  without  exception,  the 
number  of  members  being  limited,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  have  had  his  name  on  the 
books  previous  to  election  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
sometimes  longer  than  that.  The  membership  of  the  Guards' 
Club  is  confined  to  officers  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot 
guards,  the  Grenadiers,  Scots,  and  Coldstreams.  Boodle's, 
Brook's,  and  White's,  with  Arthur's,  are  the  most  aristocratic, 
exclusive,  and  longest  established  social  clubs.  White's  is 
the  oldest  club  in  London,  having  been  founded  in  1730, 
though  the  other  three  all  date  from  years  in  the  last  cent- 
ury, before  which  they  were  well  known  and  fashionably 
frequented  coffee-houses,  retaining  still,  as  clubs,  the  names 
they  were  then  known  by.  Boodle's,  Brook's,  and  White's 
are  proprietary  clubs  ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  rule 
is  the  other  way  in  London  clubs,  the  club  building  being 
owned  or  leased  by  the  members,  and  the  club  affairs  man- 
aged by  a  committee  and  secretary.  The  Travelers'  Club 
limits  its  members  to  those  who  have  traveled  in  a  straight 
line  from  London  at  least  five  hundred  miles.  In  these  days 
of  wandering  and  exploring  this  limit  of  distance  seems  ab- 
surdly small.  But  having  traveled  half  a  thousand  miles 
from  home  is  not  the  only  credential  required,  though  it  be  a 
sine  qud  ?io?i  of  eligibility  ;  for  the  Travelers'  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  exclusive  and  difficult  to  get  into  of  any  club  in 
London.  This  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and 
four  times  that  number  of  Englishmen  who  could  fill  the  bill 
in  every  other  respect,  go  abroad  every  year  considerably 
beyond  the  requisite  goal.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Travelers'  are  the  dukes  of  Aberdeen,  Argyll,  Buccleuch, 
Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Westminster,  Northumber- 
land, and  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  and  Lord  Kimberley.  It  is  the  only  club  that  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  belongs  to. 

Among  political  clubs  the  Carlton  is  the  leading  conserva- 
tive club,  just  as  the  Reform  is  the  leading  liberal  club.  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  are  among  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Carlton,  while  the  Reform  may  boast  of  Glad- 
stone, the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Westminster,  Lord  Hart- 
ington, Lord  Chief-Justice  Coleridge,  and  Sir  Sidney 
Waterlow.  The  Junior  Carlton  was  established  in  1864,  to 
ease  the  senior  concern,  of  which  it  is  virtually  an  offshoot, 
its  members  being  generally  the  sons  of  members  of  the 
senior  club.  Both  club-houses  stand  nearly  facing  each 
other,  on  opposite  sides  of  Pali-Mall,  so  that  the  elder  es- 
tablishment keeps  a  fatherly  eye  over  its  youthful  scions. 
The  Athenaeum  is  the  leading  scientific  and  literary  club, 
and  within  its  portals  men  of  every  political  complexion  and 
bias  meet  and  harmonize  in  behalf  of  the  two  great  causes 
of  the  club's  formation.  Here  may  Lord  Salisbury  be  found 
after  a  hard  debate  in  the  Lords,  calmly  discussing  with 
Lord  Kimberley  the  true  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ; 
or  Gladstone  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  fresh  from  a  bout 
in  the  Commons,  be  detected  in  earnest  converse  together 
over  the  probability  of  the  comet's  collision  with  the  sun. 
The  Marlborough,  though  a  young  club — it  having  been  in 
existence  but  a  little  over  twelve  years — must,  by  force  of 
its  royal  patronage,  be  classed  as  a  leading  club.  It  is  so- 
cial in  its  character,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
own  club,  its  members  including,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
men  who  form  the  male  portion  of  that  none-too-select  co- 
terie known  as  the  Prince's  set.  A  few  military  and  naval 
celebrities  are  scattered  through  them,  to  eive  the  club  the 
requisite  ballast.  Here  may  be  encountered  of  an  after- 
noon, or  late  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  people 
ranging  downward  from  the  Prince  himself,  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  to  Lord  Beaumont,  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford.  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  and  Captain  Shaw,  the  Chief  of 
the  London  Fire  Brigade. 

With  the  foregoing,  as  foremost  clubs,  might  perhaps  be 

L.sssd  the  Savage  and  the  Garrick— the  former  being  a  great 


art,  as  well  as  literary,  dramatic,  and  scientific  club;  and  the 
Garrick  the  principal  theatrical  club,  which  can  boast  of 
Henry  Irving  and  Toole  as  its  brightest  lights.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  is  a  member  of  the  Garrick,  his  taste  for  dra- 
matic art  exhibiting  itself  more  in  his  admiration  for  Nelly 
Farren  and  the  other  Gaiety  enslavers  than  in  any  other 
way,  however.  But  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  fash- 
ionable clubs,  which  are  thronged  with  members  when  the 
season  is  on  and  Parliament  in  session,  but  are  otherwise 
empty  ;  not  of  those  which  seldom  vary  in  their  attendance 
of  members  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Else,  what  with 
the  Alpine,  devoted  to  mountain  climbing  ;  the  Road,  in 
which  coaching  is  a  distinctive  feature  ;  the  St.  James, 
strictly  diplomatic  ;  the  Turf,  whose  members  are  sporting 
men  ;  the  Universities'  and  the  Public-School  Clubs,  there 
would  be  no  end  to  it.  Pall-Mall  and  St.  James  Street  are 
the  two  thoroughfares  of  the  West  End  chiefly  devoted  to 
clubs.  Pall-Mall  has  no  less  than  fourteen  club-houses  in  it, 
and  St.  James  Street  nine.  Piccadilly,  too,  is  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  them.  The  "U.  S.,"  Reform,  Carlton, 
Junior  Carlton,  Athenasum,  Travelers',  Guards',  and  Marl- 
borough are  all  in  Pall-Mall ;  St.  James  Street  claiming  Ar- 
thur's, Boodle's,  Brook's,  and  White's,  with  the  Conservative, 
Devonshire,  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  others.  They  are,  in 
the  main,  elegant  and  imposing  structures,  commodious  in- 
side, and  furnished  more  with  a  view  to  luxurious  ease  and 
comfort  than  an  ostentatious  display  of  gilding  and  fresco, 
though  by  no  means  are  they  wanting  in  the  decoration  of 
art  kept  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  refined  and  cult- 
ured taste. 

London  club  subscriptions  generally  run  high.  The 
United  Service,  Army  and  Navy,  and  Travelers'  have  the 
highest  entrance  fee — viz.,  forty  guineas,  the  annual  dues 
ranging  from  seven  to  ten  guineas.  The  entrance  fees  to 
the  other  leading  clubs  vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty  guineas, 
and  the  dues  from  eight  to  ten  guineas  per  annum.  The 
rules  governing  the  clubs  are  very  strict,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, observed  to  a  nicety.  To  an  American,  accustomed  to 
the  delightful  good  fellowship  among  members  and  freedom 
from  restraint  for  which  the  clubs  of  New  York  and  other 
American  cities  are  renowned  the  world  over,  there  is  a  chill 
about  a  London  club — so  many  have  told  me — that  time  can 
not  thaw.  To  him  members  appear  to  talk  in  whispers, 
others  sit  apart,  or  walk  about  by  themselves,  seemingly  un- 
knowing and  unknown,  while  over  all  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  almost  total  silence  and  absence  of  sound  that  is  painful. 
But  whatever  its  destructiveness  to  the  encouragement  of 
bonhomie,  individual  self-assertion  in  any  shape  is  never 
tolerated  in  a  London  club — such  as  I  speak  of,  at  all  events 

and  that's  where  it  all  is.  Members  are  kept  in  check 
from  the  moment  the  door  is  entered.  Hats  are  taken  off 
directly  one  leaves  the  entrance  hall,  sticks  and  umbrellas 
must  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  hall-porter,  and  the  lighting 
or  smoking  of  a  pipe,  cigar,  or  cigarette  elsewhere  than  in 
the  smoking-room  would  be  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  almost  by  expulsion.  Yet  among  no  people  are 
clubs  such  favorite  resorts,  so  popular,  or  so  prosperous  as 
among  Englishmen.  None  of  the  leading  clubs  admit 
strangers  as  visiting  members.  Sometimes  when  one  club 
is  undergoing  renovation  or  repair,  another  club  will  tender 
the  use  of  its  house  to  the  temporarily  unhoused  members, 
but  in  no  other  case  is  a  stranger  given  the  right  of  a  mem- 
ber. At  a  few  of  the  clubs,  among  them  the  Army  and 
Navy,  a  member  can  ask  a  friend  to  dine  or  breakfast  with  him. 
But  he  must  take  him  to  the  "strangers'"  dining-room,  an 
apartment  separate  from  the  members'  dining-room,  and 
dine  or  breakfast  with  him  there.  Afterward,  should  the 
guest  wish  to  smoke,  the  member  must  retire  with  him  to  the 
"strangers'  "  smoking-room  and  there  indulge  in  the  weed, 
post  ?natutinal  or  postprandial,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
is  doing  far  more  for  the  stranger  than  some  other  clubs,  the 
United  Service  and  Junior  Carlton,  for  example,  which  have 
but  a  "strangers'"  room  in  which,  only,  is  a  member  per- 
mitted to  see  and  talk  to  any  friend  who  may  call  upon  him. 

On  first  thoughts  these  strict  regulations  seem  strained, 
without  apparent  cause,  to  the  verge  of  downright  inhospi- 
tality.  But  a  moment's  reflection  must  satisfy  one,  as  all 
old  club-men  too  well  know,  how  necessary  it  is  to  preserve 
the  uses  of  the  club  for  the  men  who  support  it,  and  that  lax 
rules  in  this  respect  would  be  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  worth- 
less and  adventurous,  who,  under  the  guise  of  acquaintance- 
ship with  members,  would  frequent  and  throng  the  clubs, 
and  by  their  presence  deprive  the  members  themselves  of 
the  very  comforts  their  club  was  intended  to  supply  them 
with.  Any  man  of  any  pretension  in  London  belongs  to 
some  club,  and  he  can  not  therefore  need  the  use  of  another 
man's.  If  he  has  proper  feeling  he  will  not  want  to  intrude 
himself.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  some  exception  made 
in  favor  of  foreigners  who  are  temporarily  in  London,  for 
against  their  honorary  admittance  as  members  while  in  Eng- 
land the  same  reasons  for  the  rule  can  not  be  urged.  But 
the  custom  is,  like  many  other  things  in  England,  too  firmly 
established  not  to  have  any  suggested  alteration  or  innova- 
tion in  respect  to  it  regarded  with  suspicion  and  disfavor. 
There  is  one  club,  however,  which  admits  its  members' 
friends  who  do  not  live  in  England  to  honorary  membership 
for  three  months,  without  ballot,  on  being  simply  proposed 
and  seconded.     This  is  the  Raleigh  Club  in  Regent  Street. 

Though  not  strictly  a  leading  club,  the  Raleigh  is  fashion- 
able enough,  and  is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
clubs  in  London,  having  among  its  members  no  end  of  swells, 
and  possessing  a  chef  for  a  cook.  It  is,  in  club  parlance,  a 
"pot-house"  club.  That  is  to  say,  its  dining-room  and  cel- 
lars are  kept  open  all  night,  and  there  is  more'latitude  allow- 
able than  at  other  clubs  in  many  ways.  Therefore,  men  who 
belong  to  other  clubs  for  respectability  join  the  Raleigh  for 
convenience  and  fun.  That  there  is  plenty  of  the  latter  to 
be  had  at  the  Marlborough  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  all  one 
hears  is  true.  But,  jolly  and  familiar  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  pleased  to  make  himself  with  his  immediate  friends,  the 
constant  presence  at  the  club  of  himself  or  some  one  of  his 
suite,  can  not  have  other  than  a  dampening  effect  upon  the 
otherwise  unrestrained  spirits  of  those  who  are  not  of  his  set. 
I  don't  include  gambling  with  fun,  though  there  are  few  of 
the  swell  clubs  in  London  at  which  there  is  not  enough  and 
to  spare  of  it  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  well  into 
the  next  morning.  Whist,  baccarat,  and,  lately,  poker,  are 
\he  ^mes.     Stakes  unlimited.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  November  3,  18S2. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


Miss  Fannie  B.  Irving,  the  author  of  "  Six  Girls,"  is  now  dead.  Her 
book  evinces  that,  had  she  lived,  some  very  good  work  would  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  The  story  is  a  breezy  and  pleasant  description  of 
the  every-day  life  of  some  charming  maidens.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations,  and  all  are  well  executed.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Christmas  Rhymes  and  New  Year's  Chimes  "  is  a  charming  book 
of  jingles  for  the  little  ones,  by  Mary  D.  Brine.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  well-known  artists,  and  although  the  verses  are  by  no  means 
of  a  light  order  6f  merit  in  either  malerialor  metre,  the  volume  will  give 
pleasure  to  the  young  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Published  by 
G.  W.  Harlan,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


A  Philadelphia  publishing  house  has  for  some  time  been  translating 
Emile  Zola's  works.  The  last  volume  which  has  been  issued  is 
"  Claude's  Confession."  translated  by  G.  D.  Cox.  It  is  supposed  to 
deal  with  several  incidents  in  Zola's  own  life,  and  is  written  with  the 
author's  usual  fidelity  of  description.  The  translation  is  a  little  better 
than  usual.  Published  by  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by 
Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price  75  cents. 


"Elfin-land"  is  a  Christmas  book  for  children.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  illustrated  poems.  The  verse  is  written  by  Josephine  Pol- 
lard, while  the  pictures  are  designed  by  Walter  Saterlee.  The  volume 
is  very, showy,  the  cover  somewhat  resembling  an  aurora  borealis.  The 
illustrations  are  what  might  be  termed  gaudy,  although  in  several  in- 
stances they  are  very  effective.  Published  by  G.  W.  Harlan  &  Co., 
New  York ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


"The  Young  People  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas"  consists  of  selec- 
tions taken  from  the  plays  of  "  King  John."  "  Henry  VI.,"  "  Richard 
III.,"  "  Coriolanus, "  "Cymbeline,"  "King  Lear,"  and  "Winter's 
Tale,"  which  deal  with  youths  and  maidens.  Comments  and  explana- 
tions are  inserted  when  needed,  and  the  whole  is  intended  as  a  sort  of 
study  for  youthful  readers.  Prepared  by  Amelia  E.  Barr.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  James  White  &  Co.,  23 
Dupont  Street.  

"  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science"  js  an  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.  D.,  member  of  numerousl royal  associations 
in  Great  Britain,  to  prove  what  has  been  frequently  attempted  with 
greater  or  less  success.  It  is  profusely  and  excellently  illustrated,  and 
is  very  entertaining  and  ingenious  in  many  portions.  The  author  has. 
however,  brought  forward  many  seemingly  absurd  theories,  and  his 
reconcilation  of  Holy  Writ  with  Nature's  book  is  frequently  absurd. 
His  opinions  are  assented  to,  however,  by  a  dozen  columns  of  sub- 
scribers—from the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  down  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Figgins  ;  while  at  the  end  of  this  pretentious  work  appears  a  list  of  all 
the  faithful  among  the  scientis's  who  have  "  declared  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  word  of  God  in  the  book  of  nature  and  the  word  of  God  in 
Holy  Scripture  to  contradict  one  another."  It  consists  of  twenty  pages  of 
names,  in  which  are  included  almost  all  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
doctors,  known  and  unknown,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  Bigsby 
down  to  Tripe.  There  is  a  significance,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  such  men  as  Balfour  Stewart,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Spottiswoode  are  absent  from  the  list. 
They  were,  it  seems,  too  full  of  prejudices  to  be  written  down  in  this 
new  book  of  saints.  Published  byCassel,  Petter,  Galpin&  Co.,  London 
and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  53. 


Announcements  :  Alexander  Dumas  is  writing  a  book  on  the  science 

of  chiromancy,   in   which  he  is  an  ardent  believer.— ■ Miss  Rose 

Kingsley,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley,  will  contribute  several 
articles  to  Wide  Awake  during  the  coming  year.  An  especially  inter- 
esting one  is  entitled  "Our  Dogs  at  Eversley."    Another  is  on  the 

"Washingtons  in  England." The  publication  this  winter  of  the 

third  edition  of  "  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  "  will  supply  a 
striking  proof  of  the  value  of  cooperative  labor  when  well  directed. 
The  contents  of  more  than  two  hundred  periodicals,  beginning  with 
the  Academy  and  ending  with  the  Zotst,  are  included  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  work  has  been  done  voluntarily  by  literary  studentsin  Eng- 
land and  America.  Nearly  five  thousand  volumes  have  been  indexed, 
and  the  number  of  slips  which  required  sorting  and  arranging  exceeded 

two  hundred  thousand. We  learn  from  Mr.  Stockton,  says  the 

Critic,  that  Pomona,  during  her  brief  stay  in  London,  has  been  "  alive 
with  emotion."  She  has  leaned  on  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  been  nearly  stifled  with  the  gas  of  the  Underground  Railway.  She 
has  also  become  familiar  with  chimney-pots,  and  has  taken  to  drinking 
ale — unless,  indeed,  she  has  tired  of  England,  and  gone  with  her  his- 
torian to  France. The  scene  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  new  village  trag- 
edy, "  The  Promise  of  Mav."  is  laid  in  a  Lincolnshire  village,  and  the 

heroines  are  two  sisters,  Dora  and  Eva  Steer. Cassell,    Petter, 

Galpin  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  in  press  for  immediate  publication, 
"  Evangeline,  the  Place,  the  Story,  and  the  Poem."  by  Professor  Noah 
Porter,  President  of  Yale  College,  to  be  issued  in  a  large  folio  vol- 
ume, limited  to  five  hundred  copies,  numbered  and  siened  by  Professor 
Porter,  containing  nineteen  original  illustrations  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A. 
R.  A.,  fifteen  of  which  are  elegantly  reproduced  in  photogravure  by 
Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  and  four  are  proof  impressions  on  In- 
dia paper  from  the  original  blocks,  beautifully  il'ustratins  Longfellow's 

poem  of  "Evangeline." James  T.  White  &  Co.,   No.  23  Dupont 

Street,  have  had  made  especially  for  them,  by  Eastern  houses,  some 
Christmas  cards  that  are  quite  original  in  their  way.  They  consist  of 
delicately  shaded  hinged  slabs,  between  which  are  included  old  English 
Christmas  poems.     Some  of  the  designs  are  very  elegant. 


Miscellany  :  Mr.  Whittier  says  in  regard  to  a  vexed  question  that 
the  family  whose  name  suggested  the  title  of  "Maud  Mnller  "  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  Mul-ler."    They  were  Hessians. F.  Anstey's 

"Vice  Versa  ;  or  a  Lesson  to  Fathers,"  has  gone  into  an  eleventh  edi- 
tion in  London.  This  lively  bit  of  extravagance  is  one  of  the  chief  lit- 
erary successes  of  the  season  there.  The  author  is  a  young  man  of 
about  five-and -twenty.  "F.  Anstey  "  is  a  nom  de  plume.  His  real 
name  is  Guthrie. Mr.  Howells  has  changed  the  title  of  his  forth- 
coming novel;  it  is  to  be  "A  Woman's  Reason,"  instead  of  "  A  Sea 
Change" — again  a  Shakespearean  title,  as  the  readers  of  the  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona"  will  remember.  Julia  asks  Lucetta  :  "Your 
reason  ?  "  "I  have  no  other  than  a  woman's  reason  ;  I  think  him  so 
because  I  think  him  so. " Mr.  Trollope's  new  serial  novel,  ' '  Land- 
leaguers,"  is  to  appear  in  Our  Continent  simultaneously  with  its  publi- 
cation in  London.  Mr.  Trollopespent  most  of  the  summer  in  Ireland, 
preparing  material  for  this  novel.  "  It  is  not  impossible  that  that  pleas- 
ant fellow,  Phineas  Phinn,  will  make  his  reappearance  again. The 

most  important  bit  of  "literary  gossip"  in  the  last  number  of  The 
At/wniEum  is  the  statement  that  Mr.  John  Morley  has  "  abandoned  the 

idea  of  bringing  out  a  new  magazine." Johann  Arapy,  the  author 

of  some  of  the  finest  ballads  and  epic  poems  in  the  Hungarian  language, 
is  dead.  One  above  all  of  them,  "The  Love  of  Toldi,"  a  legendary 
hero  of  herculean  strength,  may  be  placed,  says  the  London  Times, 
side  by  side  with  the  best  of  what  has  been  written  of  the  kind  in  any 
language.  No  man  probably  ever  was  more  completely  master  of  his 
own  language  and  its  genius.  Thus  some  of  his  Shakespearean  trans- 
lations come  probably  nearer  to  the  original  than  others  in  any  lan- 
guage, and  have  become  favorites  on  the  stage.  The  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  always  attracts  crowds,  and  the  effect  of  its  humor 
tells  as  much  on  the   Hungarian  as  it  does  on  an  English  audience. 

In  Maclise's  well-known  Frasers  portrait  gallery  is  a  group  of 

the  popular  lady  authors  of  the  day.  They  were  sitting  around  a  table 
—Mrs.  Norton,  L.  E.  L.,  Miss  Porter,  and  Lady  Morgan— while  be- 
tween Mrs.  Hall  and  Harriet  Martineau  appears  one  of  the  best  known, 
who  is  described  by  Maginn  :  "  And  last,  the  jolliest  of  them  all,  soft- 
se:lte^  on  a  well-filled  bustle,  her  coffee  sips,  by  Mrs.  H;iU.  de\r  dar- 
ling Mitford  (Mary  Russell)!"  "  Reginn's  Maids  of  Honor"  is  the 
title  of  the  engraving,  "  Regiua  "  being  the  pet  name  of  ihft  defunct 
magazine. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10   POST    STREET, 

AND 

718    SANSOME    STREET. 

Co:ii  at  Lowest  Market  Bates. 


■.  I 


■  /■ 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
|  PACKAGE 
I  BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO. 

AGENTS, 
131  and  133  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  EGG  COAL, 

AT   WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  ITse. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210    BATTERY  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  Sao  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

Dress-making  Parlors, 

115  KEARNY  STREET. 
Take  Ike  ELEVATOK  in  tteene  Kros.'  Store. 


Suits  completed  in  twenty-four  hours.     Prompt  attention  to 
country  orders. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctionebb. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  fllontgomcry  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL,    =.S 


X.  B.— Examine  tke  cork. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PA'ITERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  iq  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

1/f/H OLE  SALE    AND   RETAIL 

'V  dealers  in  Old  London  Docl*  Branrlitw.  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne.  Apple 
Jack,  "isco,  Arrack.  Cordials.  T  iqnors,  etc  .an  MONT- 
GOMERY, iandTsiiJCALIFORNIA  STREETS.LS.  F. 


SIBERIAN  BALSAM 

CURES 
CATARRH    AND    ASTHMA, 

ALSO, 

CROUP,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL  AFFECTIONS 

OF  THE    BRONCHIAL  TUBES  AND   THE 

PULMONARY   ORGANS, 

As  well  as  tlie 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  URINARY  ORGANS. 


The  SIBERIAN  BAXSAM  is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  and  pronounced 
by  all  who  nave  tried  it  to  be  tbe  most  effective  remedy  for  the  diseases  above 
enumerated  ever  used  by  them.  It  has  never  failed  when  taken  according  to 
directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  reaches 
the  disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore 
Throats,  and  Hoarseness   relieved  at  once  and  cured  in  from  one  to  two  days. 

Clergymen,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  and  Vocalists, 

Affected  Willi  HOARSENESS,  or  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  will  And  almost  instantaneous 
relief  from  a  single  dose  of  SIBERIAN  BALSAM. 


FOR  SALE    BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT,  415  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ONLY 

$8. 


OUR  NEW 

AMERICAN  LEVER  WATCH! 

Aftcrmoiths  oflaborand  experiment,  we  have  at  last  brought  to  perfec- 
tion a  NEW  WATCH,  it  is  a  Key  Winding  Watch  with  the 
celebrated  Anchor  LeverMovement,  Expansion  Balance,  Fully  Jeweled. 

They  are  made  o*  the  best  material,  and  I  n  the  very  heat  manner,  so  aa  to 
'nsurc  g  >od  time-keeping  qualities.    The  Case3  are  made  of  our  Celebrated 
Composition  metal  known  as  Aluminum  Cold.  Ti|ls  metal  has  a  sufficient 
amount   of    gold    In  the    composition  to  give  tbe  watch  a 
genuine    gold    appearance.      Indeed  It    cannot  be  told 
from  a  genuine  Gold  Watch  except,  by  the  beat  Judges  as 
the  metal  stands  the  acid  test  as  well  as  pure  gold.  The  cases 
ar>>  finely  engraved  or  engine  turned  and  are  massive  and 
strong  and  very  haiuisomo  m 'iking  It  J  nst  the  watch  for  Ball- 
road  men,  Mechanics  and   all  laboring  men  who  require  a 
good   strong  watch  and  an  accurate   time- 
kfeperi     For    t  radium  and  i-oeculatlve  purposes,  it  ^su- 
perior to  any  watch  ev  r  uoioro  offered.    The .  can  bo  sold 
readily  for  JIG  an  i  $20 each,  and  traded  so  as  to  realize  donble 
Be  amounts.  Farmers  as  well  as  Agents   can  handle  ihesa 
,5.     watches  to  advantage   us  they  can  "be  readily  exchanged  f«r 
Jy/Afp,     stock  i  r  goods      We  send  the  watch  free  by  registered  mall, 
.'»*?&    on  receipt  of  SS.OO.     Or  we  will  send  It  C.  O  D  on  receipt 
ofS  I  -00":>a  count;  the  balance  can  benaldat  the  egress 
'AW<\  office      Wo  also  have  very  fine  Aluminum  Hold  Chains  at 
?&.  $1,00 each.      Beautiful  Medallion  Charms  50  cents.     Wo 
have  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  have  room  for  only  two. 


Hot  Springs,  Art.  June  3d,  18S2, 
WORLD  Han'f'G  CO,  Gents  :— Th  i  New  American  Aluminum 
Gol  1  Watch  I  ordered  of  you  some  time  ag  i  wis  do.lv  ra- 
ce v  d,  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  St  rha"  I  enclose  Seven 
D  liars.  P.  O.  order,  on  account,  for  which  please  forward  by 
i  xr>ress  C.  O.  D.  lor  balance,  :  Iireo  more  of  the  same  style 
with  chains  to  match.       Respectfully,  Carleton  Taylor. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Ann.  Tth,  1BB2. 
World  Man'f'G  Co.  Gents.— The  Aluminum  Gold  American 
Lever  Watch  purchased  from  your  firm  has  proved  a  good 
time- keener,  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Enclosed  Anr" 
cash  for  two  more,  same  style.  Yours,  G.  P.  ECKERT. 
Send  all  orders  to  WORLD  MANUF'C  CO  .    ♦ 

(22  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


It  is  seldom-  that  we  meet  with  an  article  that  so  fully  corresponds 
with  its  advertised  good  qualities  as  does  the  New  American  Lever 
Watch.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  made  of  that  precious  metal 
Aluminum  Gold;  its  works  are  of  the  best  make,  and  the  general  style 
of  the  case  rank  it  with  the  best  Watches  made  any  where."  We  recom- 
viendit  to  our  readers  as  a  Watch  that  will  uive  entire  satisfaction,, 


im^aut  %funa£ 


the  ibest  -6.:et:d  cheapest  m-attthal  afebieiit  "WATEI^ 

"SUPERIOR   TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,    SURE,    AND    GENTLE."— Prof.   Roberts,   F.R.C.P.   London. 
The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 
NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  A  BLUE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE   BY  RUHL  BROTHERS, 

523  Montgomery  Street,  Cal. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 

BOND  AND  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

HOUSEHOLD   CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 


FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  deary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STUCK.KIM;    CHI  IK  II. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  OO  A  I  Order  for  House 
aud  Retail  I ,  i  I  Jl  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUnL Telephone  308. 

Agent  rittsburg  Coal  Slinlng  Company. 

11$    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.   F. 


'IT   CHS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


D00R-0HEGK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S.  BROWN  A  CO.,  No.  36  Gullforulu  Slice 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


In  all  the  annals  of  the  drama  there  is  but  one  pro- 
logue which  justifies  its  own  existence,  and  that  only 
by  reason  of  its  unexampled  brevity.     It  runs : 
"  For  us  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here,  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  ask  your  hearing  patiently." 
Shakespeare  may  be  forgiven  this  miniature  pro- 
logue to  a  miniature  play,  but  a  lesser  man,  never. 
And  take  warning  by  him,  O  dramatists  of  the  day  ! 
Reveal  no  more  in  your  prologues  than  he  does  in 
his,  and  your  audiences  will  not  only  have  a  better 
opinion  of  your  plays,  but  a  better  opinion  of  them- 
selves, as  well.  One  likes  to  have  one's  intelligence 
taxed  a  little,  and  if  the  heart  of  a  mystery  be  plucked 
out  and  laid  bare  in  a  prologue,  how  is  one  ever  to 
harrow  up  one's  emotions  when  the  play  comes  on? 
The  first  two  acts  of  *'  My  Geraldine  "  do  not  claim 
to  be  a  prologue,  but  they  are  in  effect  nothing  more. 
What  are  they  all  about?  Who  can  tell?  I  con- 
sulted my  play-bills  as  the  different  people  came  on, 
but  though  they  were  painfully  explicit,  I  gathered 
nothing.  Squire  Arden,  who  is  described  vaguely  as 
a  "man  who  repents,"  is  apparently  just  launching 
forth  upon  a  career  of  crime.  A  majestic  butler,  with 
a  fine  vocabulary  and  very  marked  liierary  tastes, 
does  nothing  in  particular.  A  comfortably  arrayed 
housekeeper,  with  a  large  stock  of  property  aspirates, 
very  inartistically  employed,  accomplishes  the  same 
feat.  The  pretty  but  singularly  inefficient  soubrette 
of  the  company  is  vaguely  described  as  a  colleen, 
and  remains  one  throughout  seventeen  long  years. 
Phil  Carroll  (a  man  of  iron)  takes  His  apparently  eir- 
ing  daughter  kindly  to  his  heart,  takes  her  daughter 
kindly  to  his  heart,  and  displays  an  unmistakable 
willingness  to  be  equally  agreeable  to  a  long  exten- 
sion of  lineal  descendants.  Mary  Carroll,  the  silent 
woman,  goes  about  telling  all  she  knows  in  emotional 
bursts  at  brief  intervals.  Geraldine  is  simply  put 
dDwn  as  a  "deelish,"  a  word  with  which  no  one 
quarrels,  because  no  one  knows  what  it  means. 
"Whatinthe  world  is  it  all  about?"  cried  an  inter- 
ested young  woman  ;  "years  are  elapsing,  according 
to  my  programme,  and  nothing  is  happening." 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  another,  "  that  small  child,  who  has 
just  been  whirled  off  in  a  gale  of  emotion,  is  being 
educated  in  France.  These  things  take  time,  and 
perhaps  the  dramatist  will  allow  Miss  Cayvan  to  come 
on  in  the  third  act,  at  least  He  has  kept  her  off 
about  as  long  as  is  warrantable  or  endurable."  And 
sure  enough  she  did  come  at  last,  and  a  very  pretty 
litile  French  girl  she  looked,  to  be  sure  ;  very  like 
one  just  stepped  out  of  one  of  [ulia  Kavanagh's  nov- 
els. She  has  sent  whole  detachments  of  Irish  maid- 
ens to  France  to  be  educated,  and  a  most  charming 
combination  they  turn  out  to  be.  Miss  Georgia  Cay- 
van had  a  soupcon  of  accent  the  first  few  moments, 
but  it  disappeared  utterly  under  her  fast-accumu- 
lating troubles.  The  Silent  Woman,  in  the  absence 
of  her  child,  has  determined  not  to  reveal  herself  to 
the  girl  as  her  mother,  and  very  considerately  for- 
bears for  a  time,  but  eventually  reveals  herself  twice 
within  twenty  minutes.  First,  as  a  sort  of  flyer,  she 
proposes  to  be  her  mother  in  fosse,  and  ends  with  a 
tremendous  emotional  declaration  that  she  is  her 
mother  in  esse. 

All  these  little  preliminaries  being  decided,  the  cur- 
tain goes  up  on  the  fourth  act,  and  the  play  begins. 
Geraldine,  having  been  told  by  the  villain  th<it  the 
Silent  Woman  is  her  mother  under  rather  discredit- 
able circumstances,  immediately  flies.  Heroines 
always  fly  upon  the  heels  of  uncomfortable  infor- 
mation. It  never  occurs  to  them  to  remain  and  face 
the  music.  It  is  the  invariable  custom  of  the  species, 
and  not  one  of  them  ever  breaks  though  the  tradi- 
tions. Generally  they  go  out  into  the  midnight  and 
the  storm,  in  white  gauze  or  pink  tissue,  but  Geral- 
dine makes  a  new  departure;  for  some  one,  looking 
for  her  among  the  rocks  of  Craga  Dhoul,  finds  a 
trace  of  her — a  small  sealskin  sacque  ;  at  least  such 
it  appears  to  be  from  the  front.  Yet  it  staggers  one 
a  little  to  think  of  a  sealskin  in  an  Irish  drama.  I 
heard  a  prosperous  citizen  in  a  farrier's,  the  other 
day,  say  that  he  had  been  tossing  half  dollars  to  see 
whether  he  would  buy  his  wife  a  homestead  or  a  seal- 
skin sacque,  and,  to  his  consternation,  he  had  drawn 
the  sealskin  every  time.  His  distress  gave  additional 
importance  to  the  sealskin  in  the  play.  Besides, 
Miss  Louise  Sylvester  gave  quite  a  thrilling  piece  of 
acting  over  this  little  trace  of  the  lost  girl — perhaps 
the  only  acting  in  the  play  ;  for  although  they  are  a 
rather  clever  company,  there  is  so  little  in  "  My  Ger- 
aldine" to  act  about  that  everything  seemed  to  be 
absurdly  tense  over  nothing. 

That  extraordinary  individual,  Larry  Loane,  set 
down  in  the  bills  as  having  "  the  soul  of  a  woman, 
the  heart  of  a  poet,  and  the  form  of  a  satyr,"  wan- 
dered about  for  some  time  without  any  ostensible 
reason,  but  eventually  developed  into  the  tool  of  the 
villain.  It  transpires  that  he  has  locked  the  lost  girl 
up  in  the  ruins  of  Gray  Nun  Abbey,  and  has  there 
attempted  her  murder  ;  but  has  not  succeeded  be- 
cause it  would  abruptly  end  the  scenic  effects.  So 
the  villain,  in  disgust,  determines  to  do  the  murder 
himself.  And  they  roar  their  conspiracy  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices — as  stage  villains  always  do — and  the 
eavesdropping  hero  overhears  it  all— as  eavesdrop- 
ping heroes  always  do.  He  indignantly  seizes  the 
poet-souled,  woman-hearted,  satyr-formed  Larry, 
drags  him  to  the  very  top  of  Craga  Dhoul,  and  they 
both  go  over  the  cliff  together.  Out  of  the  play  they 
would  both  be  as  dead  as  herrings  ;  but  when  the  en- 
thusiastic Maurice  reappears  a  moment  later,  dis- 
guised in  the  habiliments  of  Larry,  the  unsurprised 
villain  simply  bids  him  lead  the  way  to  the  abbey, 
without  seeing  through  a  most  transparent  masque- 
rade 

Arrived  at  the  abbey,  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  is  dis- 
covered in  a  sweep  of  classical  white  drapery  edged 
with  swansdown,  which  she  may  have  found  awaiting 
V>er  among  the  ivies,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  else  to 
-  .  she  looks  terrified  with  her  whole  stock  of  ex- 
ssions.  and  throws  in  some  very  pretty  attitudi- 
,,.',ing.     The  three  parties  play  at  hide-and-seek  till 


the  audience  have  properly  digested  the  scenery, 
when  the  villain  takes  off  his  coat  and  prepares  to  re- 
move Geraldine  with  a  case-knife.  Then  ensues 
quite  a  neat  case  of  collar-and-elbow  wrestling,  in 
which,  through  several  rounds,  the  frail  young  girl 
comes  off  triumphant.  But  the  villain  is  at  last  about 
to  succeed  in  his  fell  design — villains'  designs  are  al- 
ways fell — when  her  lover  bounds  upon  the  scene, 
and  rescues  her. 

But  why  the  villain,  who  appears  to  be  only  a  bailiff, 
should  wish  to  murder  her,  does  not  transpire.  In 
point  of  fact,  nothing  transpires.  The  first  acts  are 
dull  and  meaningless,  the  last  acts  eventful  and 
meaningless.  There  is  really  no  rational  excuse  for 
anything  in  the  play  except  that  they  are  in  Ireland, 
and  nothing  Irish  in  the  play  but  the  brogue,  and  not 
enough  of  that  to  go  round  once. 

It  can  not  be  called  a  picture  of  Irish  life,  for  it 
differs  in  no  whit  from  life  in  any  English-speaking 
country.  Indeed  the  Carroll  cottage  looks  vastly 
more  like  a  New  England  kitchen  than  an  Irish  farm- 
house, and  Louise  Sylvester  fits  appositely  into  its 
contrary  atmosphere.  In  short,  "  My  Geraldine  "  is 
a  trivial  play,  bristling  with  absurdities  rather  than 
broad  faults,  and  with  scarce  enough  material  in  it 
to  uphold  the  scenery.  It  will  be  superseded  on 
Monday  by  "  Siberia,"  upon  which  much  lavish  pre- 
paration has  been  expended,  and  in  which  we  are 
promised  a  revival  ol  the  ballet,  which  was  fast 
threatening  to  become  historical  in  San  Francisco. 

German  art  came  into  fashion  with  the  Gei stinger 
season  last  year,  and  there  has  been  a  very  liberal 
American  sprinkling  in  the  German  theatre  ever  since, 
so  that  when  Elmenreich  came  to  town  it  seemed 
quite  natural,  and  as  it  should  be,  that  she  should 
give  performances  in  mid-week.  From  "  Marie  Stu- 
art "  to  "  Jane  Eyre,"  is  a  wide  leap ;  but  versatility 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  German 
artists.  Popular  a  novel  as  "Jane  Eyre"  has  been 
ever  since  it  founded  a  school,  and  teeming  as  it  is  with 
dramatic  elements,  it  is  strange  that  it  is  rarely  well 
adapted  for  the  stage  ;  and  quite  as  strange  that  the 
part  attracts  the  fancy  of  such  widely  different  women. 
Clara  Morris  and  Madame  Elmenreich  elect  to  play 
the  part,  and  are  so  far  above  its  requirements  that  it 
needs  as  lurid  a  stage-setting  as  the  book  will  allow. 
The  Jane  Eyre  of  the  story  is  a  small,  plain,  unat- 
tractive, intense  little  person,  far  more  interesting  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  book  than  she  can  ever  be  made 
to  appear  out  of  it.  Madame  Elmenreich  is  a  tall, 
stately,  finely  formed  woman,  with  a  face  full  of  char- 
acter and  strength,  and  a  rich,  full  voice.  The  re- 
pressed intensity,  which  is  the  feature  of  Jane  Eyre, 
she  conveys  with  admirable  repose,  but  one  likes  to 
see  an  artist  who  is  capable  of  much  more — play 
something  more  than  repressed  intensity.  The  play 
is  but  feebly  adapted,  and  gives  Madame  Elmenreich 
an  opportunity  to  rise  to  her  own  strength  only  in  the 
last  scene — the  love-scene  with  Rochester,  who,  in- 
deed, does  not  rise  with  her,  and  plays  it  tamely.  It 
is  at  best  but  an  abrupt  ending.  The  Rochester  type 
of  hero  is  quite  on  a  line  with  the  German  model 
in  the  Marlitt  novels,  which  are  the  best  known  to 
English  readers.  And  he  might  easily  have  made 
one  suspect  it  to  be  a  German  adaptation,  so  familiar 
and  so  popular,  alas  !  has  the  growling,  grumbling, 
bulldog  hero  become. 

They  have  made  a  lord  of  Rochester,  as  in  the 
later  English  versions,  and  have  purified  the  moral 
atmosphere  by  saddling  his  little  peccadilloes  upon  a 
convenient  brother.  Indeed,  Charlotte  Bronte  would 
never  recognize  her  own  deliciously  wicked  Rochester 
in  this  latter-day  one,  who  has  little  left  of  the 
original  but  his  ill-humor,  and  is  carefully  shielded 
behind  a  certificate  of  respectability.  Grace  Poole 
glides  but  rarely  across  the  family  life,  and  the  mad 
West  Indian  shrieks  but  once.  Indeed,  the  play  of 
"Jane  Eyre"  is  simply  a  pleasant  little  domestic 
picture,  in  which  an  ill-natured  man  thaws  to  love, 
and  the  part  of  Jane  Eyre,  so  adapted,  is  beneath  the 
capabilities  of  an  artiste  who  excels  in  the  great  rdles, 
however  agreeable  it  may  be  to  see  her  play  the 
small  ones. 

Madame  Elmenreich  will  play  the  much-praised 
and  much-abused  ' '  Odette, "  which  has  been  so  long 
promised  and  so  long  coming  this  way,  for  Modjeska, 
the  Odette  of  Odettes,  has  thrown  the  French  sinner 
over  and  taken  to  English  Rosalind  in  a  becoming 
doublet  and  a  pair  of  yellow  leggings,  for  it  seems  to 
be  the  later  decree  that  the  arch  and  merry  Rosalind 
shall  not  make  a  point  of  her  legs  any  more. 

Betsy  B. 

Madame  Elmenreich  has  caught  all  the  German 
theatre-goers,  who  were  already  aware  of  the  artiste's 
fame  throughout  Austria  and  Germany.  In  "  Marie 
Stuart"  and  "fane  Eyre"  she  has  won  much  ap- 
plause. To-day  there  will  be  a  matinee  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre,  when  "Marie  Stuart"  will  be  played. 
To-morrow  evening,  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  will  be 
produced  at  Haverly's  California  Theatre. 


At  Haverly's  California  Theatre,  "  My  Geraldine  " 
has  been  drawing  good  audiences  during  the  past 
week.  Monday  evening  Bartley  Campbell's  new 
play,  "  Siberia,"  will  be  produced  with  the  full  com- 
pany in  the  cast  and  Mademoiselle  Cornalba  and  a 
score  of  con'phccs  in  the  ballet. 


Mr.  Bartley  Campbell  has  been  seriously  ill  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  but  is  now  on  the  road  to  a 
speedy  recovery. 

jay  Rial's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  holding  the 
boards  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 


The  minstrels  are  having  their  usual  good  success 
at  Emerson's  Standard  Theatre. 


The  Langtry  legs  do  not  come  up  to  expectation ; 
neither,  it  seems,  does  the  doublet  skirt. 


CCLVI.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday,  No- 
vember 26. 

Soup  Brunoise. 

Mountain  Trout.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Broiled  Beefsteak. 

Stewed    Mushrooms.      Brussels    Sprouts. 

Roast  Ducks.  Currant-jelly  Sauce. 

Oyster  Salad. 

Pumpkin  Pie.     Strawberries. 

Apples,  Figs,  Plums,  Peaches,  Pears,  Oranges,  and  Grapes. 

Brunoise  Soup. — Put  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  sauce-pan 

on  the  fire,  and  when  melted  add  one  carrot,  one  turnip, 

and  a  little  celery  all  cut  in  dice  ;  stir  till  ihey  turn  yellow, 

then  add  about  a  quart  of  broth,  a  middling-sized  leek  cut 

in  thin  pieces,  with  a  few  leaves  of  lettuce  and  of  sorrel  if 

handy,  and  a  pinch  of  sugar.     Simmer  about  two  hours,  skim 

off  the   fat,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  burnt  sugar  to   color. 

Have  croutons  in  the  tureen,  turn  the  soup  over  them  and 

serve. 

Oyster  Salad.— See  No.  CXXIII. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 
Concert  of  the  Loring  Club. 

A  Loring  Club  concert  has  never  yet  failed  to  be 
one  of  those  fortunate  affairs  from  which  everybody 
goes  home  feeling  as  if  the  prince  had  married  the 
princess,  and  all  the  world  would  consequently  be 
happy  for  a  year  and  a  day  to  come.  The  story  may 
not  have  been  a  Homeric  tale,  but  disappointment 
finds  no  place  in  its  denouement ;  and  better  is  a 
modest  programme  where  success  is,  than  ultra-classi- 
cism and  musical  catastrophe  therewith. 

Part  first  consisted  of  three  numbers  only.  "At 
Early  Morn."  by  Abt,  was  cleanly  and  evenly  sung  ; 
and  "Silent  Night,"  by  Von  Weber,  proved  itself 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  harmonious  and  finished 
pieces  of  work  ever  undertaken  by  this  able  chorus. 
The  accompaniment  in  arpeggios,  and  the  tranquil 
melody  it  supported,  could  not  have  been  more  accu- 
rate in  point  of  intonation  and  rounded,  quiet 
strength  ;  and  while  the  climax  of  the  crescendos  trem- 
bled dangerously  upon  the  verge  of  "  sweet  vocifera- 
tion," the  shading  was  yet  most  carefully  managed. 

Following  upon  this  were  two  scenes  from  "  Frith- 
iofs  Saga,"  opus  23,  by  Max  Bruch,  which,  being 
the  most  involved,  was  the  most  important  number 
of  the  evening.  The  solo  part  of  "  Frithiof,"  taken 
by  Mr.  Nelle,  (whose  wealth  of  fine  baritone  might 
well  charm  the  young  lady  delighting  in  a  "rich  gen- 
tleman's voice,")  a  chorus,  quartet,  and  orchestral 
accompaniment,  constituted  the  features  of  this  in- 
teresting selection.  The  many  beauties  and  musical 
combinations  of  so  thoughtful  a  composition  were 
scarcely  to  be  appreciated  in  one  hearing ;  and  it  is 
always  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  more  profound 
selections  are  not  sometimes  repeated  at  succeeding 
concerts.  A  presentation  may  be  correct,  and  un- 
marred  by  any  open  breaks  ;  but  where  varied  ele- 
ments are  introduced,  and  much  rehearsal  is  neces- 
sary, one  is  apt  to  feel  (as  with  the  "Saga,"  on 
Tuesday}  that  the  whole  thing  wants  "licking  into 
shape."  Indeeed,  somebody  quoting  from  a  flippant 
writer  of  the  day,  went  so  tar  the  other  night  as  to 
call  Mr.  Bruch 's  music  a  "harmonious  gruel,"  which 
— he  added  of  his  own  wit — had  been  insufficiently 
stirred ;  and,  although  criticism  of  this  culinary  cast 
may  have  been  somewhat  out  of  place,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  certain  crudities,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, were  apparent  in  the  first  rendition  of 
the  "Saga." 

A  very  quiet  and  lovely  interpretation  of  Barnby's 
"Sweet  and  Low  "  introduced  part  second.  "  Morn- 
ing in  the  Woods."  by  Rheinberger,  was  delightfully 
sung;  and  a  "Finland  Love  Song,"  with  string 
quartet  accompaniment,  was  rapturously  encored. 
This  novel  and  charming  composition,  by  Engels- 
berg,  was  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary,  as  also  was 
the  "  Ruined  Chapel,"  by  Becker,  with  its  pulsating 
bell-stroke  and  harmonies  as  poetical  as  they  were 
clever.  Nessler's  "Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  which 
the  above-mentioned  writer  of  flippancies  would 
characterize  as  a  "One,  two,  three,  four,  hop,  hop, 
hop  "  composition,  concluded  the  programme  at  an 
unusually  early  hour. 

The  third  Philharmonic  Concert  will  take  place 
Friday  evening,  December  first,  and  not  on  the  third, 
as  incorrectly  stated  last  week.  F.  A. 

San  Francisco,  November  23,  1882. 


At  the  third  Philharmonic  Concert,  to  be  given 
next  Friday  evening,  December  1st,  at  Plait's  Hall, 
Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony,  Brahm's  Hunga- 
rian's Waltzes,  and  the  introduction  to  Wagner's 
"  Lohengrin  "  will  be  the  principal  orchestral  num- 
bers. Fraulein  Emma  Hopf,  from  Berlin,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  in  this  city  in  an  aria  lrom 
Bach's  "  Odysseus. "  This  lady  comes  with  recom- 
mendations from  eminent  Germans,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  Herr  Buch,  under  whom  she  studied  for 
some  time.  Herr  Bruno  Gortatowsky,  the  pianist, 
also  makes  his  d£but.  He  was  a  pupil  in  Berlin  of 
the  celebrated  Raif,  and  finished  at  Stuttgart  under 
Lebert  and  Pruckner.  He  will  play  a  concerto  of 
Mozart's,  accompanied  by  the  full  orchestra.  Mr. 
Gustave  Hinrichs  will,  as  usual,  conduct.  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman,  who  has  the  entire  charge  of  this  enterprise, 
also  takes  the  leading  violin  in  the  orchestra.  A  re- 
hearsal will  be  given  for.subscribers  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  performance.  Box-sheet  open  at 
Sherman  &  Clay's  music  store. 

We  have  received  from  M.  Gray,  117  Post  Street: 
"May  Be,"  a  song  by  William  Toepke  ;  price,  50 
cents.  "Old  Uncle  Jim,"  words  by  Murdy,  music 
by  Tilton ;  and  "The  Old  Minstrel,"  words  by  J. 
V.  Cheney,  music  by  Albert  B.  Cheney;  price,  40 
cents.  George  W.  Hagans  &  Co.,  532  Clay  Street, 
have  just  published:  "Sweet  Lavene,"  words  by 
Urmy,  music  by  Reed;  price,  35  cents.  "Call  Me 
Back  Again,"  composed  by  W.  D.  Hendrickson  ; 
price,  35  cents.  "  I'll  Call  Thee  Back  Again,"  words 
by  Johnson,  music  by  F.  J.  Phelps ;  price,  35  cents. 
"  Sing  the  Dear  Old  Song  Again,"  composed  bv  H. 
W.  Luther;  price,  35  cents.  "The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier," composed  by  W.  D.  Hendrickson;  price,  35 
cents;  and  "The  Old  and  New,"  schottishe,  com- 
posed by  C.  H.  Reed  ;  price,  35  cents. 

Carl  Formes,  who  took  six  of  his  young  lady  pupils 
to  New  York  last  month,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  better  opportunities  for  engagements,  writes 
back  a  very  encouraging  report.  Miss  McClellan 
has  already  secured  an  engagement  as  prima  donna 
in  Italian  opera  from  Colonel  Mapleson,  which  is  a 
chance  not  very  often  given  to  a  young  girl. 


—  Messrs.  Morris  &  Kennedy  on  Thursday 
reopened  their  art-gallery  to  the  pubUc.  They  have 
a  number  of  important  pictures  which  Mr.  Morris 
has  just  brought  from  the  East  and  Europe.  One,  in 
particular,  is  a  view  in  the  Paris  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
which  attracts  much  attention. 


Two  Nights. 
The  waving  boughs  above  them  bending  low, 
Made  deeper  darkness  in  the  warm-pulsed  night. 
And  passionately  then  he  kissed  her  lips  again, 
Whence  clover-scented  words  came  burning  forth  : 
1  Ah,  me  !  that  love  should  be  so  sweet, 
And  time  so  brief!  " 

White-lipped,  tear-eyed,  he  knelt  beside  her  couch, 
When  for  a  moment  from  her  fading  gaze 
Once  more  into  his  darkened  life  there  flashed 
The  old  love-look.     Then,  as  her  spirit  fled, 
A  wail  came  backw-irJ  on  the  damp  night  air : 
1  Ah,  God  1  that  sin  should  be  so  sweet, 

Eternity  so  long  !  " 
Washington,  October  19, 1882.  T.  H.  S. 


A  Splend:d  Banquet 
Princess  Louise  and  her  husband,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  will  return  from  their  British  Columbia  trip 
shortly.  They  have  become  very  popular  among 
the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  the  dominion.  Their 
stay  has  been  the  occasion  of  one  continual  gala,  and 
the  people  came  from  far  inland  to  attend  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition.  The  chief  officers  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, aided  by  the  army  officers  stationed  at  Es- 
quimault,  recently  gave  the  vice-regal  party  a  grand 
banquet  at  Victoria.  The  rarest  delicacies  were  pre- 
pared for  the  feast,  and  hunters  were  dispatched  into 
the  interior,  and  also  far  up  the  coast,  in  order  to 
procure  the  choicest  land  and  water  game.  No  ex- 
pense, of  course,  was  spared  to  provide  the  finest 
wines,  but  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  but  one  cham- 
pagne was  chosen,  and  that  was  Pommery.  This 
was  due  to  two  reasons  :  the  first  being  that  this 
champagne  is  the  especial  favorite  of  the  English 
royal  household,  and  second,  that  it  is  the  king  without 
equal  over  all  other  champagnes  manufactured.  The 
agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast  are  Messrs.  Wolff  & 
Reinhold,  506  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Russia  Salve  is  the   universal  remedy 
orburns,  scalds,  chts,  bruises,  and  flesh  wounds. 


—  Stinging  Irritation,   Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by  "  Buchupaiba."    $1. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  OLD  PHYSICIAN,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  power's  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NOYES,  14Q  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New   York. 


A 


RT  ASSOCIATION. 


AX   OPPOETBXITT  OF   A   LIFETIME    TO    SEE 

The  most  celebrated 

COLLECTION    OF    PAINTINGS 

.  ...  BY 

OLD    MASTERS 

Which  ever  left  Europe,  comprising   150  examples  by  Ra- 
phael, Titian,  Rcnilr^noi,  Correggio,  and  others. 

OPEN  DAY  AND  EVENING. 


— Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."   15c    Ask  for  it. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 


—  Why  is  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegeta- 
ble  Compound  like  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  spring 
freshet?  Because  the  immense  volume  of  this  healing 
river  moves  with  such  momentum  that  it  sweeps  away 
all  obstacles  and  is  literally  flooding  the  country. 

—  AN  ARTICLE  SO  FAVORABLY  KNOWN  AS  HALL'S 

Hair  Renewer  needs  no  words  of  praise  from  us.  It 
has  won  its  way  to  the  highest  favor  in  the  public 
mind,  and  multitudes  who  have  vainly  used  other 
preparations  have,  on  trying  this,  been  made  glad  by 
the  speedy  restoration  of  abundant  locks  as  in  the 
days  of  youth. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  tor  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

THIRD     CONCERT 

AT 

PLATT'S    HALL. 

FRIDAY    EVENING,    DECEMBER    I. 

GKAXD  OBCITESTBA. 

G.  HINRICHS CONDUCTOR. 

SOLOISTS  : 

FRAULEIN  EMMA  HOPF VOCALIST. 

From  Berlin,  first  appearance. 

HERR  BRUNO  GORTATOWSKY PIANIST. 

From  Stuttgart,  first  appearance. 


Box  sheet  open  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store,  on 
Wednesday,  November  29th. 

GRAND  REHEARSAL,  Friday,  December  1st,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  u. 


DAZDIVIN  THEATRE. 
COMPLIMENTARY    BENEFIT    TO 

SIR.  A.  D.  BRADLEY, 

On  S11  inlay  Evening JfoTcmber  36Ui. 

A    GREAT    BILL    OF    ATTRACTIONS    WILL    BE 
PRESENTED. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


OLEOMARGARINE 


[TKADE  JURE.] 


BUTTER! 


Manufactured  by  the  Mege  Pacific 
Com.  Co. 

FEINBERC  &  WINTER, 

205  FRONT  STREET, 

PACIFIC  COAST  SOLE  AGENTS 


771  MARKET  STREET  771 

KOHLER'S 

AUSTRALIAN   WAX    WORKS! 


THE  ELECTRIC  YOUTH  and  EDISON'S  PHO- 
N  "  GRAPH  Concerts  commence  at  2 :3c  and  7:30.  The 
Electric  Youth,  8:50,  Edison's  Phonograph,  o:oo.  Koh- 
ler's  Marvelous  Solos,  0:15.  Special  Concerts  every  Sun- 
day at  2  and  8  o'clock.  Admission,  25c;  children,  15c 
Special  matinee  Saturday  for  school  children;  admission, 
jo  cents. 


(TOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH. 

*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  1  to  8  p.  m. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

We  have  jnst  received  the  finest  line  of  French  Mantel  and 
Traveling  Clocks  in  Bronze,  Gilt  Bronze  and  Enamel,  ever  ex- 
hibited in  the  city;  also  a  choice  selection  of  Fans  and  Opera- 
glasses,  together  with  our  already  new  and  elegant  stock  of 
Diamonds  and  other  Precious  Gems,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches, 
and  Silverware.  We  invite  an  inspection  of  our  goods,  it  being 
no  trouble  to  show  them.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  marked  in  plain  figures. 

Visitors  are  welcome. 

118    SUTTER    STREET. 


GOLMAN  BROS. 

Stylish  and  Serviceable  CLOTHING  at  Lowest  Prices.  In  every 
department  onr  goods  are  marked  for  sale  at  the  merest  ad- 
vance over  manufacturing  cost.  The  pinnacle  of  success  at- 
tained iu  our  Men's.  Boys',  and  Children's  Departments.  Our 
original  styles  at  popular  low  prices,  compelling  buyers  to 
patronize  us.      Satisfaction  guaranteed.      Established    1S53. 

LEADING   CLOTHIERS, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STREETS. 


K.  B.- 


-A  large   variety  of  Dressing  Gowns  and   Smoking  Jackets  just  received 
direet  from  Europe. 


FINE  BOOKS. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  choice  collection  of  STAN- 
DARD ami  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS,  in  fine  bindings,  for 
the  HOLIDAYS,  which  I  offer  at  very  low  prices.  A  call 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

MAX  H.  FAY,  AGENT,  IMPORTER  OF  FINE  BOOKS, 
Rooms  14,  15,  16,  Thurlow  Block.  Via  Kearny  St. 

TAKE    THE    ELEVATOR. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


BULLET  AND  SHELL— War  as  the  Soldiers  saw  it. 
Camp,  March,  and  Picket,  Battlefield  and  Bivouac, 
Prison  and  Hosp  tal.  By  George  F.  Williams.  Illus- 
trated from  sketches  among  the  actual  scenes,  by  Fdwin 
Forbes,  author  of  the  "  Life  Studies  of  a  Gr«at  Army." 
It  is  expected  that  this  book  will  prove  a  sensation  in  the 
book  world.     Ready  in  December. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS.— From  the  beginning  to  April, 
1882.  New  in  all  its  features.  Non-partisan.  Seven 
books  in  one  volume.  The  most  valuable  compendium  of 
information  regarding  the  history  of  politics  ever  pub- 
lished. Endorsed  by  all  who  have  carefully  examined 
the  work  as  a  book  of  real  merit.  Library  binding.  105S 
pages.  Price,  $7.  "  I  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of 
the  value  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  American  history 
and  political  economy." — Freeman  Snow,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  U.  S.  Political  History.  . 

JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE'S  newbook.  MISS  BICH- 
AKDS'  ROY,  and  other  stories.  By  Marietta  Holly. 
The  handsomest  book  of  the  year.  One  hundred  and 
fifiy  splendid  illustrations,  and  a  superb  steel  portrait  of 
th*  author.  Lively,  racy,  humorous,  and  interesting. 
Ready  in  December. 

Tlic  above  books  are  sold  by  subscription. 
ami  wlicrc  I  bave  no  Agent  copies  of  »iiiy  one 
will  be  Kent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  For  circulars,  terins,  and  exclusive 
territory,  address 

A.   ROMAN, 

BOOKSELLER  AAD   PUBLISHER, 

ISO  Suiter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS    WANTED. 
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"FRENCH  ART 


We  are  notified  by  the  publishers  tbat  the 
IMPERIAL  EDITION  OF  MASTER- PIECES  OF 
FRENCH  ART  is  wholly  exhausted,  tbat  fall 
sets  command  a  premium,  and  tliat  we  are 
to  .return  any  copies  we  may  have  on  band. 
This  shows  in  what  esteem  the  work  is  held 
at  the  East. 

A.  t.  BAXCROFT  &  CO. 


A  JVEW  BODLEY 


K. 


The  Bodley  Grandchildren, 

AND  THEIR  JOURNEY  IN  HOLLAND.     By  Horace 
E.  Scudder,  author  of  the   other   Bodley  books.     With 
many  illustrations  and  a  very  attractive  cover.     $1.50. 
The  host  of  young  and  older  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
the   previous  Bodley   books   will   be   delighted   with   this, 
which  introduces  a  new  set  of  Bodleys,  who  have  a  wonder- 
ful good  time  in    Holland,  seeing   its  curious  sighls,  and 
hearing  the  exceedingly  interesting  stories  of  its  history. 

American  Statesmen. 

I.    John  Quiucy  Adams.     By  John  T.    Morse,  Jr. 

$1.25. 

a.    Alexander  llamilton.     By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
$1.25. 

3.  John  C.  Calhoun.     By  Dr.  H.  Von  Hoist.     $1.25. 

4.  Andrew  Jackson.     By  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Yale 
College.     $1.35. 

5.  John  Randolph.     By  Henry  Adams.     $1.25. 
Admirable  brief  biographies  of  leading  American  states- 
men, in  connection  with  the  political  History  of  the  country. 
Beautiful  library  books. 

£3T  Several  ot/ter  volumes  in  preparation. 

American  Men  of  Letters. 

Edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

1.  Washington    Irving'.      By  Charles  D.    Warner. 
With  fine  portrait.     $1.25. 

2.  Noah  "Webster.     By  Horace   E.  Scudder,  author  of 
the  "Bodley  Books."     With  portrait.     $1.25. 

3.  Henry  D.  Thoreau.    By  Frank  B.  Sanborn.     With 
fine  steel  portrait.     $1.25. 

4.  George  Ripley.     By  O.    B.    Frothingham.    With 
fine  portrait.     $1.25. 

Excellent  brief  biographies  of  men  famous  in  American 
literature.     Admirable  household  books. 

SEtT  Several  other  volumes  in  preparation. 

Longfellow  and  Emerson  Calendars 
for  1883. 

The  former  has  a  capital  portrait,  and  a  view  of  Longfel- 
low's home  ;  the  latte  ,  a  view  of  Emerson's  home.  Both 
are  admirablydesigned,  primed  in  rich  and  tasteful  colors, 
with  choice  selections  for  each  day — the  most  desirable  cal- 
endars ever  produced  in  America.     $1.00  each. 

•  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  Postpaid, 
on  receipt  oj  price,  by  tlte  publisliers, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,,  Boston. 

Messrs.  H.,  M.  &  Co.  will  send  to  any  address  a  Cata- 
logue of  all  their  publications,  containing  portraits  of  many 
of  their  most  famous  authors. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street,  S. 


Dress    Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,)bymail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  goods. 

MRS.  M.  II.  OBER  A  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
326    Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  Elegant    Corset 
Order  for  $4. 


lo 


NEW  GOODS 

D0XE7&  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
Artistic  Stationers  A  Engravers, 

Offer  a  new,  choice,  and  varied  stock  for  the  HOLIDAYS, 
comprising  NEW  BOOKS  specially  suited  for  the  season, 
many  novelties  in  FINE  STATIONERY,  a  fresh  impor- 
tation from  Vienna  of  RUSSIA  LEATHER  GOODS,  and 
a  most  elegant  assortment  of 

Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cards. 

The  whole  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  Country  or- 
ders receive  prompt  attention  at 

DOXEY'S 


23  DUPOXT  STREET,  opposite  "  Cily  of  Paris.' 
OPE>"  EVENINGS. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Saga 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street, 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (i)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions ;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  Tutors  ;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Myron  II.  Sav- 
Hge,  Manager,  ig  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


AND   FINE   STATIONERY 

AT  DODGE,  BROS.  &.  SHREVE,  32  GEARY  ST. 


CEO.C.SHREVE&CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


Offer  better  inducements  to  purchasers  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE.  CLOCKS,  etc.,  than  any  other  house  in  San 
Francisco.  They  haYe  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Assortment,  and  sell  at  Closer  Prices.  DIAMOND  WORK  and  any  other  kind  of  Jewelry 
made  to  order  at  very  low  rates.     All  Goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 

A    Lost   Child. 

Ye  Cryer  : 
Here's  a  reward  for  who  II find  Love/ 

Lave  is  a-st raying 

Ever  since  Maying; 
Hither  and  yon ,  below,  above. 

All  are  seeking  Love  I 

Ye  Hand-bill  : 
Gone  astray— between  the  Maying 

And  the  gathering  of  the  hay, 
Love,  an  urchin  ever  playing — 

Folk  are  warned  against  his  play. 
How  may  you  know  him?     By  the  quiver, 

By  the  bow  he's  wont  to  bear. 
First  on  your  left  there  comes  a  shiver, 

Then  a  twinge— the  arrow's  there. 
By  his  eye  of  pansy  color, 

Deep  as  wounds  he  dealeth  free  ; 
If  its  hue  have  faded  duller, 

'Tis  not  that  he  weeps  for  me. 
By  the  smile  that  curls  his  mouthlet  ; 

By  the  mockery  of  his  sigh  ; 
By  his  breath,  a  spicy  South,  let 

Slip  his  lips  of  roses  by. 
By  the  devil  in  his  dimple ; 

By  his  lies  that  sound  so  true  ; 
By  his  shaft-sting,  that  no  simple 

Ever  culled  will  heal  for  you. 
By  his  beckonings  that  embolden  ; 

By  bis  quick  withdrawings  then  ; 
By  his  flying  hair,  a  golden 

Light  to  lure  the  feet  of  men. 
By  the  breast  where  ne'er  a  hurt'U 

Rankle  'neath  his  kerchief  hid — 
What  f  you  cry  ;  he  wore  a  kirtle  f 

Faith  !  methinks  the  rascal  did  ! 

Here's  a  reward  for  who' II find  Love  1 
"Love  is  a-straying 
Ever  since  Maying; 
Hither  and  yon,  below,  above, 
I  am  seeking  Lave. 


MRS.  LYDIA  E.  PINKHflH,  OF  LYNH,  MASS., 


Cryer:  H.  C.  B  miner : 

Grab  Street : 
Cry's  Weddings : 
Buryings:  Lost 
Childn,  and  right 
cheaply. 
Ye  lid  Knocker. 


ye  finder  pray'd 
to  bring  her  to 

Master  Corydon. 


Petticoat  Lane. 


A   Love-knot. 
My  love  and  I— when  I  did  love  my  love, 

And  ray  love  loved  me,  ah  !  so  very  well- 
Wandered  together,  and,  our  faith  to  prove, 

Cut  in  a  tree  the  letters  F  and  L. 
We  so  adored  each  other,  he  and  I, 

The  very  winds  low  whispered  through  the  trees. 
And,  breathing  soft  a  tender,  little  sigh, 

Would  murmur :  ' '  Where  are  lovers  like  to  these?  " 
We  were  to  live  in  heaven  while  yet  on  earth ; 

We  were  to  scorn  the  gods  for  very  joy  ; 
We  challenged  all  to  equal  us  in  mirth, 

Or  in  the  arts  we  learned  from  Cupid-boy ! 
We  met  at  dawn,  at  noon,  at  fall  of  eve  ; 

We  parted  sobbing,  but  to  turn  again  ; 
We  each  the  other  could  not,  would  not  leave — 

Pale,  wan,  and  full  of  Love's  enchanting  pain. 
To-day  I  chanced  to  walk— but  quite  alone- 
Married  am  I,  and  married,  too,  is  he  ! 
I  am  the  love  who  loved  my  love,  and  grown 

Even  prettier — so,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me. 
And  he  who  loved  his  love  so  very  well — 

Where  dwells  my  love,  who  loved  his  love  so  true? 
Oh,  long  ago  chimed  out  his  marriage-bell, 

And,  just  before  it,  mine  had  chimed  out,  too  ! 
Well,  I  to-day  was  walking,  when  the  tree 

(Which  I  had  quite  forgotten)  caught  my  eye. 
Romantic  still,  I  leared  what  1  should  see — 

Romantic  still,  I  heaved  a  little  sigh. 
But  soon  I  gazed  upon  the  sacred  spot 

Where  once  our  twined  initials  proved  our  faith  ; 
The  space  had  closed  and  formed  a  rugged  knot : 

Letters  and  love  had  died  a  natural  death. 

— Cora  Linn  Daniels, 


LYDIA  E.    PtNKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Iq  a  Positive  Cnre 

for  nil  tlionePnliil'nl  ComplnhiU  niifl  Wenlcneiica 
ao  common  to  our  best  Tcrunlc  population. 

It  will  cure  entirely  the  worst  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaints,all  ovarian  troubles, Innnmrnatlon  and  TJlcera 
tlon,  Falling  and  Displacements,  nml  tlie  consequent 
Bplnnl  Weakness,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of  I J  re. 

It  ■will  dissolve  and  expel  tumors  from  tlienteniBln 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous humors  thersis  checked  very  speedily  by  Its  use. 

It  removes  folntness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression,  and  Indl- 
gesHon. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache.  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

For  the  cure  of  Kidney  Complaint*  of  either  sexthi* 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LTDIA  E.  FINKIIAM'S  VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUND is  prepared  at  233  and  £35  "Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Slass.  Price  3L  Six  bottles  for  95.  Sent  by  mail 
in  the  form  of  pills,  also  in  the  form  of  lozcngeB,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box  for  either.  Sirs.  Pinkham 
freelyaiiswersalllcttersof  inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.    Address  as  above.    Mention  this  Paper, 


Thelga  and  Ethred. 

SBSTINA. 
(.The  sestina  is  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  of  all 
the  old  Provencal  forms  of  verse.  It  is  believed  that  the 
one  below  is  the  only  one  ever  written  in  America,  and  the 
second  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language,  Mr.  Edmund 
W.  Gosse  having  published  the  first.  There  is  also  a  rhym- 
ing sestina  by  Mr.  Swinburne.] 

Once  on  a  time  there  dwelt  Siehild,  a  king, 
Far  to  the  Northward,  in  the  icy  heart 
Of  barren  peaks  that  lilt  their  heads  to  kiss. 
All  passionless,  the  sun,  their  senile  love  ; 
Rich  booty  from  the  merchant  seas  he  won. 
And  with  a  despot's  sceptre  ruled  the  land. 

She  who  was  famed  as  fairest  in  the  land,     . 
Was  Princess  Thelga,  daughter  of  the  king, 
Prized  by  him  more  than  all  the  spoils  he  won. 
Gentle  and  proud,  till  Ethred  came,  her  heart 
Had  never  felt  the  stir  ol  nestled  love, 
Her  lips  ne'er  known  the  spasm  of  love's  kiss. 

And  old  Siehild  had  sworn  that  such  a  kiss— 
By  all  the  treasures  of  the  sea  or  land  ! — 
Should  never  consecrate  his  daughter's  love 
For  any  suitor  save  the  blustering  king 
Who  ruled  the  realm  adjoining,  and  whose  heart 
Chaste  Thelga  all  unwillingly  had  won. 

Hers  Ethred,  young  and  powerless,  had  won, 
Unnoted  by  Siehild,  until  a  kiss 
The  tyrant  caught  him  stealing  ;  then  his  heart 
O'erran  with  rage  that  one  with  goods  nor  land 
Should  dare  to  woo  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
And  balk  a  brother  monarch  of  his  love. 

"  Now,  by  my  ships  !  " he  stormed,  "thou  say'st  thy 
love 
By  this  unfilial  damsel  has  been  won  ; 
I'll  prove  youthen  :  If  you  can  tell  your  king 
Of  aught,  ha,  ha  !  that's  sweeter  than  the  kiss 
You  gave  to  her,  dowered  with  goods  and  land, 
Her  hand  is  yours — as  is,  she  thinks,  her  heart  1 " 

"  I  can  !  "  and  Thelga  pressed  her  angered  heart 
As   Ethred  spoke.     "Then,"    roared    the    king, 

' ' your  love 
Is  false  if  aught's  more  sweet  in  all  the  land  !  " 

"  Nay,"  Ethred  said,   "  I  claim  that  I  have  won  : 
Sweeter  titan  that  I  gave  her  was  the  kiss 
-he  gave  to  me  /"     "I  yield,"  conlessed  the  king. 

iippy  heart  1  the  royal  largess  won 
Of  voluntary  Love,  in  its  one  kiss, 
^  more  than  sea  or  land  can  give  a  king. 

— Harrison  ftoberison, 


No  family  should  bo  without  LYDIA  E.  PCvEHAiTS 
TJVER  PILLS.    They   cur©  constipation,   biliousness 
gmd  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 
£&-  Sold  by  all  RrnBgists.  -^ft 


'S 

VEGETABLE  SICILIAN 

HAIR 

ENEWER. 


This  standard  article  is  compounded  with  the  greatest 
care. 

Its  effects  are  as  wonderful  and  satisfactory  as  ever. 

It  restores  gray  or  faded  hair  to  its  youthful  color. 

It  removes  all  eruptions,  itching  and  dandruff,  and  the 
scalp  by  its  use  becomes  white  and  clean. 

By  its  tonic  properties  it  restores  the  capillary  glands 
to  their  normal  vigor,  preventing  baldness,  and  making  the 
hair  grow  thick  and  strong. 

As  a  dressing  nothing  has  been  found  so  effectual  or  desi- 
rable. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts,  says 
of  it:  "I  consider  it  the  best  preparation  for  its  intended 
purposes . " 

BUCKINGHAM'S   DYE, 

For  the  Whiskers, 

This  elegant  preparation  may  be  relied  on  to  change  the 
color  of  the  beard  from  gray  or  any  other  undesirable  shade 
to  brown  or  black,  at  discretion.  It  is  easily  applied,  being 
in  one  preparation,  and  quickly  and  effectt.nlly  produces  a 
permanent  color  which  will  neither  rub  nor  wash  off". 


MANUFACTURED   BY 

K.  P.  HALL  &  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DR  JGGISTS    AND    DEALERS  IN 
MEDICINES. 


i  JLit  lining  AJt-'iiiioii  Izhyw 

ician  establishes    am 

Office  in  New  York 

for  the  Core  of 

EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

P  From  A  m,  Jourrtn !  cf2!c&icine. 
Dr.  Ab.  llesorole  (late  of  London),  who  makes  a  specialty 

oiEnliepsy.  bus  without  drn:bt  trentert  and  cured  more  case's 
than  anynthcr  llvlntr  physician.  His  success  lias  simply  been 
astonishing:  we  have  beani  ofcn=esof  over  CO  years'  stand- 
ing successfully  cured  by  him.  lie  hns  published  a  work  on 
ibis  disease,  wblchhe  sends  with  a  lurae  bottle  of  bis  won- 
derful cure  free  to  any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  express 
and  P.  0.  Address }Ye(idvi^e  anvone  wishing  a  cure  to  ad- 
dress Dr.  AB.  .MESEROLE,  Ho.  oo  John  St..  New:  Yorfe. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Ship  ping  and  ConunissionJHerchants 

2M  and  306  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tha  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 


met  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


SR  run  QOA  Pw  day  at  home.  Samples  worth  £5  in-. 
90  IV  «&*Viddi^STINSON&£o.,JPortl»nd,Me 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLDI 
Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
me  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION'. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled' 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1.25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  IIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL    TNSTITCTE, 
Or  W.  H.  PARKER,  M.  »., 

4  BaJfincli  Street,  Boston,  9Iass. 


EQNEiST-EL-k  %X 


4-11    413   &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

jsiclj^^ 

y  Importers  of  All  Rinds  of  Paper. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


J^EST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  November,  1S82,  an 
assessment  (No.  25)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block, 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  22d  day  of  December,  1882,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  nth  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquentassess- 
ment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Eleetro- 
Vollalc  Belt**  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  kimlrcd  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
oilier  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -        -  -      325  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

:.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  ROLLINC  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Har  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  L^g  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET: 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO, 


(Established  1854,) 


HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

GOM  M I3SI0N  M  ERGH  ANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 


39  Clay  Street, 


TVlephnn*  Nn.    ^. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VTEW  TREATMENT  BT  INHALA-' 
J."  tion,  for  Consumption,  Aatliiua, 
Rronehilipi,  D^Kpep^ia,  Catarrh,. 
Headache,  Debility,  Riicama- 
(ism.  Jieurnieria,  and  oil  Chronic 
and  XcrToiis  Disorders.  Prepared  by* 
DK9.  STATtKJEY  &  PALEX.  Philadelphia,' 
Pa.  Packago  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by  cxpre?.-,  ready  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent,  606 Montgomery  street-San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.    J8S"  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  ) 


J-HUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California  ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  i)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  18S2,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cert.  No. 

Name.  No, 

Charles  DeLacy 3 

Charles  DeLacy.  Trustee..  37 
Charles  DeLacy. Trustee..  73 
Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  74 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  79 
Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  87 

F.  M.  Pixley 4 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....     5 

W.  W.Dodge 6 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...  7 
E.  G.  Waite 8 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11 

Wm.  Sherman 12 

Win.  Sherman,  Trustee.  -  13 
R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..  14 
John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee 20 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee. .  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 
Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25 
Walter  Mead,  Trustee....  26 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee. 30 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34 

Wm.   Wilson...., 35 

Benj.  Teal 36 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 52 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 53 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 54 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57 
David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59 
R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee. . . .  61 
Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60 
Geo.  E.  Barnes,  Trustee..  62 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee. 64 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65 

A.  P.  Bauton, Trustee 66 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee.. .  67 
H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85 
JIatthew  Clark,  Trustee. .103 
Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no 
Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
ffomia,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  M.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  oi  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
day  of  October,  18S2.  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1S82,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1SS2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (aotly 
day  of  November,  18S2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sa'e  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty-seventh 
'  17th)  day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour, 
y  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C,  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary, 


Shares. 

Amount, 

5 

$2  00 

10,000 

4,000  00 

200 

80  00 

300 

120  00 

14,995 

5,998  00 

6,000 

2,400  00 

5 

nnr  issuer 

2  00 

995 

do 

308  00 

5 

do 

2  00 

995 

do 

398  00 

5 

do 

2  00 

2.495 

do 

998  00 

5 

do 

2  00 

995 

do 

30S  00 

do 

2  00 

2.495 

do 

998  00 

1,000 

400  00 

2,000 

do 

800  00 

1,000 

400  00 

1,500 

not  issued 

600  00 

1,000 

do 

400  00 

2,000 

do 

800  00 

j,  000 

do 

400  00 

500 

do 

200  00 

500 

do 

200  00 

1,000 

do 

400  00 

2,000 

Soo  00 

500 

not  issued 

200  00 

500 

do     - 

200  00 

1,000 

do 

400  00 

1,000 

do 

400  00 

1,000 

do 

400  00 

1,000 

do 

400  00 

5 

do 

2  00 

do 

2  00 

5 

do 

2  00 

do 

2  00 

5 

do 

2  00 

1,000 

400  00 

1,000 

400  00 

1,000 

400  00 

1,000 

400  00 

r.ooo 

not  issued 

400  00 

3,000 

do           1,200  00 

3,000 

do           1,200  00 

I.OOO 

do 

400  00 

500 

do 

200  00 

500 

do 

200  00 

200 

do 

80  00 

IOO 

do 

40  00 

50 

do 

20  00 

do 

20  00 

50 

issued 

20  00 

50 

not  issued 

20  00 

250 

do 

IOO  00 

250 

do 

IOO  00 

1,000 

do 

400  00 

5O0 

do 

200  00 

500 

do 

200   OO 

IOO 

do 

40   OO 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ci      X»      lis      JbCta 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,   May  15,  I8S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.3a  j 
*4-°°  p- 
*4.3°  p- 

8.00  A. 

3.30  P. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


*4-oo  p.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-oo  p-  M- 

8.00  A.  M. 

'4.30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 


IO.CO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

5.OO  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M, 

5.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P-  M. 
•4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  H. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

*4-30  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
*4-3<>  P  M. 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa. , 


Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express 

.  aad  East \  Emigrant. . . 

JGaltand^via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  (  via  Martinez 

. .  lone 

..Knight's  Landing 

"  "      ([Sundays  only) 

, .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. , 


. .  Merced 


. Marysville  and  Chico.. 
.Niles  and  Haywards.. 


jOgden  and  \  Express 

J  East ("Emigrant 

.  .Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

{  Sacramento,  "1  via  Livermore. 

J  Colfax,   and  /-via  Benicia. . . . 

(  Alta )  via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento  via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
. .  San  Jose 


..Vallejo. 


..(tSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland.. .. 


) .  .Willows,  Williams,  &  Tehama. 


2.40  P.  M. 
fI7.40  P.  M. 
40.10  A.  M. 
7.40  P.  M. 
II.40  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
7.4O  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

'12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

til. 40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  A.  H. 

2.40  P.  M. 

^12.40  P.  M. 

S.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

4-IO  P.  H. 

9.40  A.  M. 

S.40  A.  :.i. 

II.40  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P,  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

II.40  A.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

*6.00  A.M. 

4.IO  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M, 

7.40  P.   M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

tir.40  A.  M, 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

*IO.IO  A.  M. 

II.40  A-  H. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,  and   until 

further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


S.    F. 


t6-50  A.M 
8.30  A.  M 
I  O.4O  A.  M 
^3.30  P.  M 


4-3° 


.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo   Park 


6.30  p  M.  J  V 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  h.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "  Ogden  "  at  San  Pablo  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


8.30  A.  M. 

10.40  A.  M. 

"3.30  P.  M. 

!.3o  P.  M. 


J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
1  ....Principal  Way  Stations.. 


A.tRIVE 
S.  F. 


9.O5   A.   M 
'l0.02   A.  M. 

3-37   P-  M 
t5.04    P.  M, 

6  02    P.   M. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

■i  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


9  05  A.  M. 

3.37   P.    M. 
6.02   P.    M. 


IO.4O 
*3-30 


A.  M.I  1  . -Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  !  | 
p.  M.  I  \ and  Monterey I  I 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

COXTISENTAL  IXST/RAXCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

KIAGARA  FIRE  IJfSTRASCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,100,000 


10.0 


.  M 


Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


^THE  BAAlC  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


10.40  A.  M. 


. .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


..  M.l  J  .Wat 

.  M.I  \ 


Watsonville,  Aptos,    ioquel, . 
and  Santa  Cruz 


6  02  P.    M. 


10.40A.M.  I  Salinas, Soledadandwaystations  |      6-O2  p.  M. 


*Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  A-  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa Claraor  San  Jose,  $1. 50;  to  Monterey 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jo?e. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  z  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  AssL,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

13F  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

To    EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo, '6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 

10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8  00,  0.30,  11.00,  *I2.CO. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *|6.3°.   7.00,  "+7.30,  8.00,   *t8.3o, 

9.00,  *t9-3o,   10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°. 

4.00,    "t4.30,  5-°o.   *+5-3°.  6.00,  M6.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

11.00,  '12.00. 
To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,    *6.3o,    7-0°,      7-3°,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

9.00,  I9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  n.oo,  t"-3°.  la-oo,  1-00.  2-°°' 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5.30,  6-oo,  6.30,   7.00,    S.oo,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  tS.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3°.  5-oo, 
*5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  EROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32,*6.o2,  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32.  8.02,  8.32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32. 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02.  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6  02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST. OAKLAND— *5-2i.  *5-5i.  6.21,6.51  7.51, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11. 51,  12.51.  I-5t,  2-5t,  3-5i.  4-5i,  "-51. 
6.51,  7-5i,  9-2i,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5-i5.  *5-45,  6.15,  7-t°.  T7-35.  8.10, 
*tS.35,  9.10,  *tg-35.  io-io.  *ti°-35,  11.10,^12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *t4-35.  5-IO>  *l5-35,   6.10,  *t6.35,   7.1s, 

M7.35.  g-^.  io-4S-  _  „ 

From  BERKELEY— *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-*5,  7-45,  8,i3. 
8.45,  I9.15,  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  tn-15.  1I-45,  12.45,  1.45. 
2-45,  3-45.  4-15.   4-45,    5-13.  5-45,   6.15,  6.45,  7-45.  9-*S, 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5- 45,  *6,i$,6.45,  *7-*5-  7-45, 
8.45,  9-45-  IO-45.  i-4S»  2-45.  3-45.  4-45,  '5-i5.  5-45  6.15, 
6-45.  *7-*5- 


NORTH  PACIFIC  C  JAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


AGE.VTS— Xew  Tort,  Agency  of  the  Banfa  of 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Isanft  ; 
Chicago,  I  nlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
mea's  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Bothschlld  «£ 
„•„!    «•-.«.    K,-.  -m.r.>i^^    J^*k       «*■  I  Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ot  |  oriental  Bant  corporation. 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Estahlised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool-    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
£1  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL, 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  OCTOBER 

^"'     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,  +1.25,  *i.45.  "4-45,  t5-2^P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  t3.oo,  "8.50  A.  M.,  '3.45,  "5-3°. 
P.  M .  •  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8.5o,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  ti2.oo  M,  '2.30,  t4-o°  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50^7.30,  "8.45  A.  M., '3.15, 
t5.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  t  rancisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5,  9-*5>  "-*5,  i-i5>  3-*5 
■*6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2-15.  4-15- 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted.  ,  .  „ 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (J)  bun- 
days  only. 


For  SAUCELITO  Ov'eek  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.   M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M-,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30.  4.25  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 0.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelho  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco_at  7.00  A.  M. 


1  A  i%i\  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
IO. OO  tin  FerryJ  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  D  uncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M .) 


Capital.  ..(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPAFJ3. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C.     J.     HL'TCHIKSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W,  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


&    Co 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag^L 


Apollinaris 


.  :-*l 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal, 

"  Its  purity  offers  tie  best  security  against  the 
dangers  which  in  rural  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  there:'       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  6-  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR   SALE   EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

5£2  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Sun- 
days tor  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cufiey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,   and  all  points  on  the 
North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS., 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $i  ;   Olema,   S2  50;  'lomales, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  31.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Sauce  o 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 

"dIvID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Ikt  Agent. 


G 


1  have  apositiva  remedy  f-rihe  nhnvi  disease;  by  Its  use 
th'»usandsof  cases  ot"  the  worst  kind  nnd  of  loner  standing 
have  boen  cared.  Indeed,  so  strong  1-  my  JMlth  in  its  efflrncy, 
that  I  Trill  =-ndTTV0  E1  »T"1  L1I-5  Fii.EE,  t  >2etner  wit  a  a  VAL- 
UAELE TREATISE  on  t'"ii;  d. ;■:■--■:-.  !■>  p.nrsai;  -r-;r.  C,r-j  L~- 
ireB3&P   0.  address.  JJK.T. iuSLOCUM;  ISlPearl  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


972 


A  WEEK.    $12  aday  at  home  easily  made.  Costly 
outfitfree.  Address  TRUE  &CO.f  Augusta,  Maine 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
GEIllOK, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte1  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take,and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD   EY  ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
CRILLON 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOE    CAEDEXS,    MILLS,    3LTSES,    AXD    FLKE 
DEPAETMESiTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTJTTA     PERCMA     AS»     KIBBEK 

SIAS1FACTIKI\G  COMP-LVT. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connectine  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1883. 

Coptic , Thursday,  November  23d. 

Gaelic Saturday,  December  16th. 

Belgic E Thursday,  December  28th. 

ISS3. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Caelic Tuesday.  March  6th. 

Belgic Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacihc  Mad  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross, \  Knbbcr  Hose,  Extra  ""  A  "  Kuuber  Ilo^e. 
llnbber  Hose,  <Conipetition,>  Suction  Hose, 
Mcam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbolized  "  Haltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VAXVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  3IABE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON    THE    PREMISES. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 


SAN   FRAICCISCO. 


JOHit  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supol'es;  also  Druggists'  GlassvL^re. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Statio\ers,  Booksellers, 

Comnierciitl  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

S04  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TIBER,  BARKER  <&  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
*      GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St„  San  Francisco 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

wTndjiX  625  Sixth  St.    Sm  Francisco, 

Agricultiual  Implements, 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  lor  Threshing 

Machines,  Hoise  Forks,    Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows.    Steam  Derrick 

Knna  (D  the  p,,r|;"  S':ol5,  repairs  for  aiikindsof 

listucat  winds.  parm   Machinery.  Hay.  Hide,   Hnp 

Entirely  rein- 3ud  Wocl  Pres5es    Steam    Enirines,' 

b!e  111  norms.      Thresliin?    Machines,    Wind    Mills. 

.u     Dumb  T.'-W-r,  Furniture  Castings.   All 

"1   orders  filled  promptly  at  the  lowest 

_     San  Francisco,  market  rates. 

Write  Top  our  New  Catalogue. 


Palace  Hotel 

A    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  oecup-es  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  tlic  model  hotel  of  tlie  world. 
It  is  lire  and  earthquake-  proof.  It  baa  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light, and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  halh  and  cioset 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
eonrt.  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hlthertounbnovm  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan*    The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 

lattttttTi 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,.  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINl  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Mood  ay. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


UULLISR'e*    OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bnsh, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTHiaiATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    tSTTwo  Hours  Notice. 

^-o^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■^^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL.  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT.  ;■  A.  CAMPBELL. 


ST.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAK 

MI  lunaaM  •**•■ 


ft_ 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


ft.  H.  McDonald, 
President* 

SanStancisco, 

Cal 

/UstaBlisIieB. 

1863. 

ffiJt00O.OOO.OQ 
rSQrplilS     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  i,  1SS3. 
We  talte  pleasure  in  presenting  for  your 
consideration  the    following   Tbirty-eigbth  Semi* 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 12,825  35 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

Land  Association  Stock 15,121  55 

Loans  and  Itisconnts 1,785,000  20 

Due  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  hand 632.365  30 

LIABILITIES.  S3, 752.099  09 

Capital  paid  up $1,000,000  00 

Surplus.... 4«0.S00  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953,G72  80 

Due  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 


S3, 752,099  09 


Tliis  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banking  business. 


SHERIFF'S  SALE. 

THE   HIEERNIA    SAVINGS^        Superior  Court. 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  I     Department  No.  5. 

vs.  >  No.    2837. 

JOHN  J.  CONI.IN,  et  al.,  |  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 

Defendants.  )      cree  of  Foreclosure. 

TTNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  5,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
16th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  foreclosure  against  John  J.  Conlin,  John  J.  Conlin  ad- 
ministrator with  the  will  annexed  of  the  estate  of  Catherine 
M.  Conlin,  deceased,  John  J.  Conlin  trustee  of  the  estate 
of  Catherine  M.  Conlin  deceased,  under  her  will,  Josephine 
Conlin,  William  P.  Conlin,  and  Catherine  Ann  Conlin,  de- 
fendants, on  the  31st  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said 
judgment  and  decree  was,  on  the  25th  day  of  September, 
A.  D.  1882,  recorded  in  Judgment  Book  1,  of  said  Court, 
at  page  670,  I  am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot, 
piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
and  bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  southeasterly  line  of  Perry 
Street,  distant  one  hundred  and  five  feet  southwesterly  from 
the  southwesterly  line  of  Fourth  Street ;  thence  southeasterly 
along  said  line  of  Perry  Street,  twenty-five  feet ;  thence  at 
right  angles  southeasterly  eighty  feet ;  thence  at  right  an- 
gles northeasterly  twenty-five  feet;  and  thence  at  right 
angles  northwesterly  eighty  feet  to  the  point  of  commence- 
ment. The  same  being  part  of  the  parcel  of  land  known  on 
the  official  map  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  as  100-vara  lot 
No.  173. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  iSth 
day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1882,  at  tz  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc.,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  November  25,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Tobin  &  Toein,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

November  25,  December  2,  9,  16. 


c 


'ALIFORNIA  MINING    COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  Novemb-r,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  6)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
26th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room   21,    Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St.,  ¥ 
San  Francisco   CaL, 
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OTOSI  MINING    COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment,(No.  io,)of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1882, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  saleat  public  auction; 
and  unless  payment  Is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,    San  Francisco   Cal 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

FURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.    »io  Stockton  Street. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS. 


LOUIS     BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Invite  public  attention  to  the  finest  and  best  selected 
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THE    SLEEPING-CAR— A    FARCE. 


By  W.  D.  Howells. 


I. 

SCENE. — One  side  of  a  sleeping-car  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
roid.  The  curtains  are  d>awn  before  most  of  the  berths ; 
from  the  hooks  and  rods  hang  hats,  bonnets,  bags,  band- 
boxes, umbrellas,  and  other  traveling  gear ;  on  the  floor  are 
boots  of  both  sexes,  set  out  for  The  Porter  to  black.  The 
Porter  is  making  up  the  beds  in  the  upper  and  lower 
berths  adjoining  the  seats  on  which  a  young  mother,  slender 
and  pretty,  with  a  baby  asleep  on  the  seat  beside  her,  and  a 
stout  old  lady,  sit  confronting  each  other — Mrs.  Agnes 
ROBERTS  and  her  aunt  Mary. 

Mrs.  Robe?-ts.  Do  you  always  take  down  your  back  hair, 
aunty  ? 

Aunt  Mary.  No,  never,  child  ;  at  least  not  since  I  had 
such  a  fright  about  it  once,  coming  on  from  New  York.  It's 
all  well  enough  to  take  down  your  back  hair  if  it  is  yours  ; 
but  if  it  isn't,  your  head  is  the.  best  place  for  it.     Now,  as   I 

buy  mine  of  Madame  Pierrot 

Mrs,  Roberts.  Don't  you  wish  she  wouldn't  advertise  it 
as  human  hair  ?  It  sounds  so  pokerish — like  human  flesh, 
you  know. 

Aunt  Mary.  Why,  she  couldn't  call  it  z';/human  hair,  my 
dear. 
Mrs.  Roberts  (thoughtfully)  No — just  hair. 
Aunt  Mary.  Then  people  would  think  it  was  for  mat- 
tresses. But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  took  it  off  that  night,  and 
tucked  it  safely  away,  as  I  supposed,  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
slept  sweetly  till  about  midnight,  when  I  happened  to  open 
my  eyes,  and  saw  something  long  and  black  crawl  off  my 
bed  and  slip  under  the  berth.  Such  a  shriek  as  I  gave,  my 
dear!  "A  snake!  a  snake  !  oh,  a  snake!"  And  everybody 
began  talking  at  once,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  swearing, 
and  the  porter  came  running  with  the  poker  to  kill  it ;  and 
all  the  while  it  was  that  ridiculous  switch  of  mine  that  had 
worked  out  of  my  pocket.  And  glad  enough  I  was  to  grab 
it  up  before  anybody  saw  it,  and  say  that  I  must  have  been 
dreaming. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Why,  aunty,  how  funny  !  How  could  you 
suppose  a  serpent  could  get  on  board  a  sleeping-car,  of  all 
places  in  the  world  ! 

AimtMary.  That  was  the  perfect  absurdity  of  it. 
The  Porter.  Berths  ready  now,  ladies. 
Mrs.  Roberts  (to  The  Porter,  who  walks  away  to  the  end 
of  the  car,  and  sits  down  near  the  door).    Oh,  thank  you. 
Aunty,  do  you  feel  nervous  the  least  bit? 
Aunt  Alary.  Nervous?     No.     Why? 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Well,  I   don't  know.     I  suppose  I've  been 
worked  up  a  little  about  meeting  Willis,  and  wondering  how 
he'll  look,  and  all.     We  can't  know  each  other,  of  course.    It 
doesn't  stand  to  reason  that  if  he's  been  out  there  for  twelve 
years,  ever  since   I  was  a  child,  though  we've  corresponded 
regularly — at  least  /have — that  he  could  recognize  me  :  not 
at  the  first  glance,  you  know,     He'll  have  a  full  beard  ;  and 
then  I've  got  married,  and  here's  the  baby.     Oh,  no/   he'll 
never  guess  who  it  is  in  the  world.      Photographs   really 
amount  to  nothing  in  such  a  case.     I  wish  we  were  at  home 
and  it  was  all  over.     I  wish  he  had  written  some  particulars, 
instead  of  telegraphing  from  Ogden,  'l  Be  with  y*ou  on  the  7 
A.  M.,  Wednesday." 

Aunt  Mary.  Californians  always  telegraph,  my  dear  ;  they 
never  think  of  writing.  It  isn't  expensive  enough,  and  it 
doesn't  make  your  blood  run  cold  enough  to  get  a  letter,  and 
so  diey  send  you  one  of  those  miserable  yellow  dispatches 
whenever  they  can — those  printed  in  a  long  string,  if  possi- 
ble, so  that  you'll  be  sure  to  die  before  you  get  to  the  end  of 
it.  I  suppose  your  brother  has  fallen  into  alt  those  ways,  and 
says  "reckon,"  and  "  ornary,"  and  "which  the  same," just 
like  one  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  characters. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  But  it  isn't  exactly  our  not  knowing  each 
other,  aunty,  that's  worrying  me  ;  that's  something  that  could 
be  got  over  in  time.  What  is  simply  driving  me  distracted 
is  Willis  and  Edward  meeting  there  when  I'm  away  from 
home.  Oh,  how  could  I  be  away  !  And  why  couldn't  Willis 
have  given  us  fair  warning?  I  would  have  hurried  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  meet  him.  I  don't  believe  poor  Edward 
ever  saw  a  Californian  ;  and  he's  so  quiet  and  preoccupied, 
I'm  sure  he'd  never  get  on  with  Willis.  And  if  Willis  is  the 
least  loud,  he  wouldn't  like  Edward.  Not  that  I  suppose  he 
is  loud;  but  I  don't  believe  he  knows  anything  about  literary 
men.  But  you  can  see,  aunty,. can't  you,  how  very  anxious  I 
must  be?  Don't  you  see  that  I  ought  to  have  been  there 
when  Willis  and  Edward  met,  so  as  to — to — well,  to  break 
them  to  each  other,  don't  you  know  ? 

'  Aunt  Mary.    Oh,  you  needn't  be  troubled  about   that, 
Agnes.     I  dare  say  they've  got  on  perfectly  well  together, 
ery  likely  they  are  sitting  down  to  the  unwholesomest  hot 
supper  this  instant  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent. 

Mrs,  Roberts.  Oh,  do  you  think  they  are,  aunty?  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  believe  they  were  sitting  down  to  a  hot  supper 
together  now,  I  should  be  so  happy  !  They'd  be  sure  to  get 
on  if  they  were.  There's  nothing  like  eating  to  make  men 
friendly  with  each  other.  Don't  you  know,  at  receptions, 
how  they  never  have  anything  to  say  to  each  other  till  the 
escaloped  oysters  and  the  chicken  salad  appear  ;  and  then 
how  sweet  they  are  as  soon  as  they've  helped  the  ladies  to 


ice?  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  aunty,  for  thinking  of  the 
hot  supper.  It's  such  a  relief  to  my  mind  !  You  can  under- 
stand, can't  you,  aunty  dear,  how  anxious  I  must  have  been 
to  have  my  only  brother  and  my  only — my  husband — get  on 
nicely  together?  My  life  would  be  a  wreck,  simply  a  wreck, 
if  they  didn't.  And  Willis  and  I  not  having  seen  each  other 
since  I  was  a  child  makes  it  all  the  worse.  I  do  hope  they're 
sitting  down  to  a  hot  supper. 

An  angry  Voice  from  the  next  berth  but  one.  I  wish  people 

in  sleeping-cars 

A  Voice  from  the  berth  beyond  that.  You're  mistaken  in 
your  premises,  sir.  This  is  a  waking-car.  Ladies,  go  on, 
and  oblige  an  eager  listener. 

{Sensation,  arid  smothered  laughter  from  the  other  berths. 
Mrs.  Roberts  (after  a  space  of  terrified  silence,  in  a  loud 
whisper  to  her  Aunt).  What  horrid  things  !  But  now  we 
really  must  go  to  bed.  It  was  too  bad  to  keep  talking.  I'd 
no  idea  my  voice  was  getting  so  loud.  What  berth  will  you 
have,  aunty  ?     I'd  better  take  the  upper  one,  because — 

Aunt  Mary  (whispering).  No,  no;  I  must  take  that,  so 
that  you  can  be  with  the  baby  below. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  how  good  you  are,  Aunt  Mary !  It's  too 
bad  ;  it  is,  really.     I  can't  let  you. 

Aunt  Mary.  Well,  then,  you  must ;  that's  all.  You  know 
how  that  child  tosses  and  kicks  about  in  the  night.  You 
never  can  tell  where  his  head's  going  to  be  in  the  morning, 
but  you'll  probably  find  it  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  couldn't 
sleep  an  instant,  my  dear,  if  I  thought  that  boy  was  in  the 
upper  berth,  for  I'd  be  sure  of  his  tumbling  out  over  you. 
Here,  let  me  lay  him  down.  [She  lays  the  baby  in  the  lower 
berth."]  There  !  Now  get  in,  Agnes — do,  and  leave  me  to 
my  struggle  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh, poor  aunty,  how  will  you  ever  manage 
it  ?     I  must  help  you  up. 

Aunt  Mary,  No,  my  dear;  don't  be  foolish.     But  you  may 
go  and  call  the  porter,  if  you  like.     I  dare  say  he's  used  to  it. 
[Mrs.  Roberts  goes  and  speaks  timidly  to  The  Porter, 
who  fails  at  first  to  understand,  then  smiles  broadly,  ac- 
cepts a  quarter  with  a  duck  of  his  head,  and  comes  for- 
ward to  Aunt  Mary's  side. 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Had  he  better  give  you  his  hand  to  rest  your 
foot  in,  while  you  spring  up  as  if  you  were  mounting  horse- 
back? 

Aunt  Mary  (with  disdain)  Spring  J  My  dear,  I  haven't 
sprung  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  shall  require  every  fibre 
in  the  man's  body.  His  hand,  indeed  !  You  get  in  first, 
Agnes. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  I  will,  aunty  dear  ;  but 

Aunt  Mary  (sternly).  Agnes,  do  as  I  say.     [Mrs.  Rob- 
erts crouches  down  on  the  lower  berth.]     I  don't  choose  that 
any   member  of  my  family  shall   witness  my  contortions. 
Don't  you  look. 
Mrs.  Roberts.  No,  no,  aunty. 
Aunt  Mary.  Now,  porter,  are  you  strong  ? 
Porter.  I  used  to  be  porter  at  a  Saratoga  hotel,  and  car 
ried  up  de  ladies'  trunks  dere. 

Au?zt  Mary.  Then  you'll  do,  I  think.     Now,  then,  your 
knee;  now  your  back.     There!    And  very  handsomely  done. 
Thanks. 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Are  you  really  in,  Aunt  Mary? 
Aunt  Mary  (dryly).  Yes.     Good-night. 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Good-night,  aunty.     [After  apause  of  some 
minutes.]    Aunty  ! 
Aunt  Mary.  Well,  what? 
M?'s.  Roberts,  Do  you  think  it's  perfectly  safe? 
[She  rises  in  her  berth,  and  looks  up  over  the  edge  of  the 

upper. 
Aunt  Mary.  I   suppose  so.     It's  a  well-managed   road. 
They've  got  the  air-brake,  I've  heard,  and  the  Miller  plat- 
form, and  all  those  horrid  things.     What  makes  you  intro- 
duce such  unpleasant  subjects? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  I  don't  mean  accidents.  But,  you  know, 
when  you  turn,  it  does  creak  so  awfully.     I  shouldn't  mind 

myself;  but  the  baby 

Aunt  Maty.  Why,  child,  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  break 
through  ?  I  couldn't.  I'm  one  of  the  lightest  sleepers  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Yes,  I  know  you're  a  light  sleeper ;  but — 
but  it  doesn't  seem  quite  the  same  thing,  somehow. 

Aunt  Mary.  But  it  is  ;  it's  quite  the  same  thing,  and  you 
can  be  perfectly  easy  in  your  mind,  my  dear.     I  should  be 
quite  as  loath  to  break  through  as  you  would  to  have  me. 
Good-night. 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Yes  ;  good-night.     Aunty  ! 
Aunt  Mary.  Well? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  You  ought  to  just  see  him,how  he's  lying. 
He's  a  perfect  log.  Couldn't  you  just  bend  over,  and  peep 
down  at  him  a  moment  ? 

Aunt  Mary.  Bend  over  !  It  would  be  the  death  of  me. 
Good-night. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Good-night.  Did  you  put  the  glass  into  my 
bag  or  yours  ?  I  feel  so  very  thirsty,  and  I  want  to  go  and 
get  some  water.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be 
thirsty.  Are  you,  Aunt  Mary  ?  Ah!  here  it  is.  Don't  dis- 
turb yourself,  aunty  ;  I've  found  it.  It  was  in  my  bag,  just 
where  I'd  put  it  myself.  But  all  this  trouble  about  Willis 
has  made  me  so  fidgety  that  I  don't  know  where  anything  is. 
And  now  I  don't  know  how  to  manage  about  the  baby  while 
I  go  after  the  water.  He's  sleeping  soundly  enough  now ; 
but  if  he  should  happen  to  get  into  one  of  his  rolling  moods, 


he  might  tumble  out  on  the  floor.  Never  mind,  aunty  ;  I've 
thought  of  something.  I'll  just  barricade  him  with  these 
bags  and  shawls.  Now,  old  fellow,  you  may  roll  as  much  as 
you  like.  If  you  should  happen  to  hear  him  stir,  aunty, 
won't  you —  Aunty  !  Oh,  dear  !  She's  asleep  already  ;  and 
what  shall  I  do?  [While  Mrs.  Roberts  continues  talking, 
various  notes  of  protest,  profane  and  otherwise,  make  them- 
selves heard  from  different  berths^  I  know.  I'll  make  a 
bold  dash  for  the  water,  and  be  back  in  an  instant,  baby. 
Now,  don't  you  move,  you  little  rogue.  [She  runs  to  the 
water -tank  at  the  end  of  the  car,  and  then  back  to  her  berths] 
Now,  baby,  here's  mamma  again.  Are  you  all  right,  mam- 
ma's own  ? 

[A  shaggy  head  and  bearded  face  are  thrust  from  the  cur- 
tains of  the  next  berth.] 
The  Stranger.  Look  here,  ma'am.  I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
agreeable about  this  thing,  and  I  hope  you  won't  take  any 
otfense  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I'm  half  dead  for  want  of  sleep,  and 
if  you'll  only  keep  quiet  now  a  little  while,  I'll  promise  not  to 
speak  above  my  breath  if  ever  I  find  you  on  a  sleeping  car 
after  you've  come  straight  through  from  San  Francisco,  day 
and  night,  and  not  been  able  to  get  more  than  a  quarter  of 
your  usual  allowance  of  rest — I  will,  indeed. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  I'm  very  sorry  that  I've  disturbed  you,  and 
I'll  try  and  be  more  quiet.     I  didn't  suppose  I  was  speak- 
ing so  loud  ;  but  the  cars  keep  up  such  a  rattling  that  you 
never  can  tell  how  loud  you  are  speaking.    Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  were  from  California? 
The  Californian.  Yes,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  Roberts.  San  Francisco  ? 
The  Californian.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Thanks.  It's  a  terribly  long  journey — isn't 
it?  I  know  quite  how  to  feel  for  you.  I've  a  brother  myself 
coming  on.  In  fact,  we  expected  him  before  this.  [She 
scans  his  face  as  sharply  as  the  lamp-light  will  allow,  and 
continues,  after  a  brief  hesitation^]  It's  always  such  a  silly 
question  to  ask  a  person,  and  I  suppose  San  Francisco  is  a 
large  place,  with  a  great  many  people  always  coming  and 
going,  so  that  it  would  only  be  one  chance  in  a  thousand  if 
you  did. 

The  Californian  (patie?itly).  Did  what,  ma'am  ? 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  I  was  just  wondering  if  it  was  possible 
— but  of  course  it  isn't,  and  it's  very  flat  to  ask — that  you'd 
ever  happened  to  meet  my  brother  there.     His  name  is  Wil- 
lis Campbell. 

The  Californian  (with  more  interest).  Campbell  ?    Camp- 
bell ?    Yes,  I  know  a  man  of  that  name.     But  I  disremem- 
ber  his  first  name.     Little,  low  fellow — pretty  chunky  ? 
Mrs.  Roberts.  I  don't  know.  Do  you  mean  short  and  stout  ? 
The  Californian.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  It's  a  great  many 
years  since  he  went  out  there,  and  I've  never  seen  him  in  all 

that  time.     I  thought  if  you  did  happen  to  know  him 

He's  a  lawyer. 

The  Californian.  It's  quite  likely  I  know  him  ;  and  in  the 

morning,  ma'am 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  excuse  me.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
kept  you  so  long  awake  with  my  silly  questions. 

The  Man  in  the  Upper  Berth.  Don't   apologize,  madam. 
I'm  not  a  Californian  myself,  but  I'm  an  orphan,  and  away 
from  home,  and  I  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  all  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers, for  the  mental  refreshment  that  your  conversation 
has  afforded  us.     /could  lie  here  and  listen  to  it  all  night  ; 
but  there  are  invalids  in  some  of  these  berths,  and  perhaps 
on  their  account  it  will  be  as  well  to  defer  everything  till  the 
morning,  as   our  friend   suggests.     Allow  me   to  wish  you 
pleasant  dreams,  madam. 
[The  Californian,  while  Mrs.  Roberts  shrinks  back 
under  the  curtain  of  her  berth  in  dismay,  and  stammers 
some  inaudible  excttse,  slowly  emerges  full  length  from 
his  berth. 
The  Californian.   Don't  you  mind  me,  ma'am  ;    I've  got 
everything  but  my  boots  and  coat  on.     Now,  then,  [standing 
beside  the  berth,  arid  looking  in  upon  the  man  in  the  itpper 
tier,]  you,  do  you  know  this  is  a  lady  you're  talking  to  ? 

The  Upper  Berth.  By  your  voice  and  your  shaggy  personal 
appearance  I  shouldn't  have  taken  you  for  a  lady — no,  sir. 
But  the  light  is  very  imperfect  ;  you  may  be  a  bearded  lady. 
The  Californian.  You  never  mind  about  my  looks.  The 
question  is  :  Do  you  want  your  head  rapped  up  against  the 
side  of  this  car? 

The  Upper  Berth.  With  all  the  frankness  of  your  own  Pa- 
cific slope,  no. 

Mrs.  Roberts  (hastily  re-appearing).  Oh,  no,  no,  don't 
hurt  him.  He's  not  to  blame.  I  was  wrong  to  keep  on  talk- 
ing.    Oh,  please  don't  hurt  him  ! 

The  Californian  (to  The  Upper  Berth).  You  hear? 
Well,  now,  don't  you  speak  another  word  to  that  lady  to- 
night. Just  go  on,  ma'am,  and  free  your  mind  on  any  little 
matter  you  like.  /  don't  want  any  sleep.  How  long  has 
your  brother  been  in  California? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  don't  let's  talk  about  it  now ;  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  it.  I  thought — I  thought Good- 
night.    Oh,  dear  !     I  didn't  suppose  I  was  making  so  much 

trouble.     I  didn't  mean  to  disturb  anybody.     I 

[Mrs.  Roberts  gives  way  to  the  excess  of  her  confusion 
aud  mortification  in  a  little  sob,  and  then  hides  her  %rief 
behind  the  curtains  of  her  berth.     THE  CALIFORNIAN 
slowly  emerges  again  from  his  couch,  and  stands  bes 
it,  looking  in  upon  the  man  in  the  berth  abovex 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


Tlie  Californian.  For  half  a  cent  I  would  rap  your  head  up  against 
that  wall.  Making  the  lady  cry,  and  making  me  so  mad  I  can't  sleep  ! 
Now,  see  here,  you  just  apologize.  You  beg  that  lady's  pardon,  or  I'll 
have  you  out  of  there  before  you  know  yourself.  [Cries  of  "Good  !  " 
"  That's  right !"  and  "Make  him  show  himself!"  hail  Mrs.  Roberts's 
champion,  and  heads,  more  or  less  disheveled,  are  thrust  from  every 
berth.  Mrs.  Roberts  remains  invisible  and  silent,  and  the  loud  and 
somewhat  complicated  respiration  of  her  AUNT  makes  itself  heard  i?i  the 
general  hush  of  expectancy,  A  reinark  to  the  effect  that  "  The  old  lady 
seems  to  enjoy  her  rest"  achieves  a  facile  applause.  The  Californian 
again  addresses  the  culprit.]  Come,  now,  what  do  you  say  ?  I'll  give 
you  just  one  half  minute. 

Mrs.  Roberts  {from  her  shelter).  Oh,  please,  please  don't  make  him 
say  anything.  It  was  very  trying  in  me  to  keep  him  awake,  and  1  know 
he  didn't  mean  any  offense.     Oh,  do  let  him  be  ! 

The  California?:.  You  hear  that?  You  stay  quiet  the  rest  of  the 
time  ;  and  if  that  lady  chooses  to  keep  us  all  awake  the  whole  night, 
don't  you  say  a  word,  or  I'll  settle  with  you  in  the  morning. 

[Loud  and  continued  applause,   amidst  which  The  Californian   turns 
from  tlie  man  in   tlic  berth  before  him,  and  restores  order  by  ?narcfdng 
along  tlie  aisle  of  tlie  car  in  his  stocking-feet.     The  lieads  vanish  behind 
tlie  curtains.      As   tlie  laughter  subsides,   lie  returns  to  Ms  berth,  and 
after  a  stare  up  and  down  tlie  tranquillized  car,  lie  is  about  to  retire. 
A  Voice.  Oh,  don't  just  bow.     Speak  ! 
[A  fresh  burst  of laughter  greets  this  sally.     The  Californian  erects  Jam- 
self  again,  with  an  air  of  baited  wrath,  and  if  ten  suddenly  breaks  into  a 
lielpless  laugh. 
The  Californian.   Gentlemen,  you're  too  many  for  me. 
[He  gets  into  his  berth,  and  after  cries  of  "Good  for  California  !"    "You're 
all  right,  William  Nye!"  and  "You're  several  ahead  yet!"  the  occupants 
of  tlie  different  berths  gradually  relapse  into  silence,  and  at  last,  as  tlie 
car  hinges  onward  through  the  darkness,  nothing-  is  tieard  but  tlie  rhyth- 
mical clank  of  tlie  machinery,  with  now  and  then  a  burst  of  audible 
slumber  fro7/i  Mrs.  Roberts's  aunt  Mary. 


II. 

At  Worcester,  wlu;re  Hie  train  has  made  tlie  usual  stop,  The  Porter,  with  his 
lantern  on  Ids  arm,  enters  the  cat ,  preceding  a  gentleman  somewhat  anxious- 
ly smiling;  his  nervous  speech  contrasts  painfully  with  tlie  business-like  im- 
passiveness  of  The  Porter,  wlio  refuses,  ■with  an  air  of  incredulity,  to  enter 
into  tlie  cbnfidenees  which  tlie  gentleman  seems  reluctant  to  bestow. 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  This  is  the  Governor  Marcy,  isn't  it? 
The  Porter.  Yes,  sah. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Came  on  from  Albany,  and  not  from  New  York? 
The  Porter.  Yes,  sah,  it  did. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Ah  !  it  must  be  all  right.     I 

The  Porter.  Was  your  wife  expecting  you  to  come  on  board  here? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  no,  not  exactly.     She  was  expecting  me  to  meet 

her  at  Boston.      But  I [struggling- to  give  tlie  situation  dignity,  but 

failing;  and  throwing  himself,  with  self-convicted  silliness,  upon  The 
Porter's  ■mercy.']  The  fact  is,  I  thought  I  would  surprise  her  by  join- 
ing her  here. 

The  Porter  ("refusing-  to  have  any  mercy  J.  Oh  !  How  did  you  ex- 
pect to  find  her? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well— well — I  don't  know.  I  didn't  consider.  [He 
looks  down  the  aisle  in  despair  at  the  close-drawn  curtains  of  the  berths, 
and  uf  at  the  dangling  hats,  and  bags,  and  bonnets,  and  down  at  the 
chaos  of  boots  of  both  sexes  on  the  floor. .]  I  don't  know  /tow  I  expected 
to  find  her. 

[Mr.  Roberts's  countenance  falls,  and  lie  visibly  sinks  so  low  in  his  own 
esteem  and  an  imaginary  public  opinion  tliat  The  Porter  begins  to 
liave  a  little  compassion. 
Tlie  Porter.  Dey's  so  many  ladies  on  board  /  couldn't  find  her. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Oh,  no,  no,  of  course  not.     I  didn't  expect  that. 
The  Porter.  Don't  like  to  go  routing  'em  all  up,  you  know.    I  wouldn't 
be  allowed  to. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  don't  ask  it ;  that  would  be  preposterous. 
The  Porter.  What  sort  of  looking  lady  was  she? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  I  don't  know,  really.    Not  very  tall,  rather  slight, 
blue  eyes.     I — I  don't  know  what  you'd  call  her  nose.     And— stop  I 
Oh,  yes,  she  had  a  child  with  her,  a  little  boy.     Yes  ! 

The  Porter  {thoughtfully  looking  down  the  aisle).  Dey  was  three  la- 
dies had  children.     I  didn't  notice  whether  dey  was  boys  or  girls,  or 
what  dey  was.     Didn't  have  anybody  with  her? 
Mr.  Roberts.   No,  no.     Only  the  child. 

Tlie  Porter.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you're  going  to  do,  sah.     It 
won't  be  a  great  while  now  till  morning,  you  know.     Here  comes  the 
■  conductor.     Maybe  he'll  know  what  to  do. 

[Mr.    Roberts  makes  some  futile,  inarticulate  attempts  to  prevent  The 
Porter  from  laying  tlie  case  before  The  Conductor,  and  tlien  stands 
guiltily  smiling,  ovetwlielmed  with  tlie  hopeless  absurdity  of  his  position. 
The  Conductor  {entering  the  car  and  stopping  before  The  Porter, 
and  looking  at  Mr.  Roberts.)  Gentleman  want  a  berth? 
t  The  Porter  {grinning).  Well,  no,  sah.     He's  lookin'  for  his  wife. 
The  Conductor  {with  suspicion).  Is  she  aboard  this  car? 
Mr.  Roberts  [striving  to  propitiate  The  Conductor  by  a  dastardly 
amiability).  Oh,    yes,    yes.     There's  no   mistake  about  the  car — the 
Governor  Marcy.     She  telegraphed  the  name  just  before  you  left  Al- 
bany, so  that  I  could  find  her  at  Boston  in  the  morning.     Ah  ! 

The  Conductor.  At  Boston?  [Sternly].  Then  what  are  you  trying 
to  find  her  at  Worcester  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Why— I — that  is 

The  Porter  {taking  compassion  on  Mr.  Roberts's  inability  to  con- 
tinue). Says  he  wanted  to  surprise  her. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Ha — yes,  exactly.     A  little  caprice,  you  know. 
The  Conductor.  Well,  that  may  all  be  so.     [Mr.  Roberts  continues 
to  smile  in  agonized  helplessness  against  The  Conductor's  injurious 
tone,  which  becomes  more  and  more  offensively  patronizing.]    But  /  can't 
do  anything  for  you.     Here  are  all  these  people  asleep  in  their  berths, 
and  I  can't  go  round  waking  them  up  because  you  want  to  surprise 
your  wife. 
Mr.  Roberts.  No,  no  ;  of  course  not.     I  never  thought — 
The  Conductor.  My  advice  to  you  is  to   have  a  berth  made  up,  and 
go  to  bed  till  we  get  to  Boston,  and  surprise  your  wife  by  telling  her 
what  you  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  Roberts  {unable  to  resent  the  patro?iage  of  this  suggestion).  Well, 
I  don't  know  but  I  will. 

The  Conductor  {going  out).  The  porter  will  make  up  the  berth  for 
you. 

Mr.  Roberts  {to  The  Porter,  wlio  is  about  to  pull  down  an  upper 
berth  over  a  vacant  seat).  Ah  !  Er — I — don't  think  I'll  trouble  you  to 
make  it  up  ;  it's  so  near  morning  now.  ]ust  bring  me  a  pillow,  and 
I'll  try  to  get  a  nap  without  lying  down.     [He  takes  the  vacant  seat.] 

The  Porter.  All  right,  sah.     [He  goes  to  the  end  of  the  car,  and  re- 
turns with  *i  pillow?] 
Mr.  Roberts.  Ah — porter  ! 
The  Porter.  Yes,  sah. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Ot  course  you  didn't  notice  ;  but  you  don't  think  you 
did  notice  who  was  in  that  berth  yonder?    [He  indicates  a  certain  berth.] 
The  Porter.  Dat's  a  gen'leman  in  dat  berth,  I  think,  sah. 
Mr.  Roberts  {astutely).  There's  a  bonnet  hanging  from  the  hook  at 
the  top.     I'm  not  sure,  but  it  looks  like  my  wife's  bonnet. 

The  Porter  {evidently  shaken  by  this  reasoning,  but  recovering  his 
firmness).  Yes,  sah.    But  you  can't  depend  upon  de  ladies  to  hang  deir 
bonnets  on  de  right  hook.    Jes'  likely  as  not  dat  lady's  took  de  hook  at 
de  foot  of  her  berth  instead  o'  de  head.     Sometimes  dey  takes  both, 
■  Mr.  Roberts.  Ah!    [After  a  pause.]  Porter! 
The  Porter.  Yes,  sah. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  wouldn't  feel  justified  in  looking? 
The  Porter.  I  couldn't  sah  ;  I  couldn't,  indeed. 

Mr.    Roberts  {reaching  his  left  hand  toward  THE  PORTER'S,    and 
Pressing  'a  half-dollar  into  his  instantly  responsive  palm).   But  there's 
nothing  to  prevent  my  looking,  if  I  feel  perfectly  sure  of  the  bonnet? 
The  Porter.  N-no,  sah. 
Mr.  Roberts.  All  right. 
[The  Porter  retires  to  the  end  of  the  car,  and  resumes  tlie  work  of 'polish- 
ing tlu;  passengers'  boots.     After  an  interval  of  quiet,    Mr.   Roberts 
rises,  and,  looking  about  him  with  wliat  lie  feels   to  be  melodramatic 
stealth,  approaclics  tlie  suspected  berth.     He  wiloops  tlie  curtain  with  a 
trembling  liand,  and  peers  ineffectually  in  ;  lie  advances  Ids  head 'farther 
and  fartlter  into   the  darkened  recess,  and  tlien   suddenly  dodges  back, 
The  Californian  lianging  to  Ids  neckcloth  with  one  liaud. 
The  Californian  {savagely).   What  do  you  want? 
Mr.  Roberts  (struggling  and  breathless).   I— I— I  want  mv  wife. 
Tre  Californian.  Want  your  wife  I     Have  /got  your  wife? 


Mr.  Roberts.  No — ah — that  is— ah,  excuse  me,  I  thought  you  were 
my  wife. 

The  Californian  {getting  out  of  the  berth,  but  at  the  same  timekeeping 
hold  of 'Mr.  Roberts).  Thought  I  was  your  wife  !  Do  I  look  like  your 
wife?    You  can't  play  that  on  me,  old  man.     Porter  !  conductor  ! 

Mr,  Roberts  (agonized).  Oh,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  sir,  don't— don't ! 
I  can  explain  it — I  can,  indeed.  I  know  it  has  an  ugly  look  ;  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  two  words — only  two  words — 

Mrs.  Roberts  (suddenly  Parting  the  curtain  of  her  berth,  a?id  spring- 
ing out  into  the  aisle  with  her  hair  wilily  disheveled.)  Edward  ! 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oh,  Agnes,  explain  to  this  gentleman  !  [Imploringly.] 
Don't  you  know  me? 

A  Voice.  Make  him  show  you  the  strawberry  on  his  left  arm. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Edward  !  Edward  !  [The  Californian  mechanically 
looses  his  grip,  and  I  hey  fiy  into  each  other  s  embrace.]  Where  did  you 
come  from  ? 

A  Voice.  Centre  door,  left  hand,  one  back. 

The  Conductor  (returning  with  his  lantern).  Hello !  What's  the 
matter  here? 

A  Voice.  Train  robbers !  Throw  up  your  hands  !  Tell  the  express 
messenger  to  bring  his  safe. 

[Tlie passengers  emerge  from  tlieir  berths  in  various  desliabille  and  bewil- 
derment. 

Tlie  Conductor  (to  Mr.  Roberts).  Have  you  been  making  all  this 
row,  waking  up  my  passengers? 

The  Californian.  No,  sir,  he  hasn't,  fve  been  making  this  row. 
This  gentleman  was  peaceably  looking  for  his  wife,  and  I  misunder- 
stood him.     You  want  to  say  anything  to  me  ? 

The  Conductor  (silently  taking  The  Californian's  measure,  with  his 
eye,  as  lie  stands  six  feet  in  his  stockings).  If  I  did,  I'd  get  the  biggest 
brakeman  I  could  find  to  do  it  for  me.  I've  got  nothing  to  say  except 
that  I  think  you'd  all  better  go  back  to  bed  again. 

[He  goes  out,  and  tlie  passengers  disappear  one  by  one,  leaving  tlie  RobertsES 
and  The  Californian  alone. 

The  Californian  (to  Mr.  Roberts).  Stranger,  I'm  sorry  I  got  you 
into  this  scrape. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it,  my  dear  sir.  I'm  sure  we  owe 
you  all  sorts  of  apologies,  which  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  offer  you  at 
my  house  in  Boston,  with  every  needful  explanation.  [He  takes  out  his 
card,  and  gives  it  to  The  Californian,  who  looks  at  it,  and  then 
looks  at  Mr.  Roberts  curiously.]  There's  my  address,  and  I'm  sure 
we  shall  both  be  glad  to  have  you  call. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  [The  Californian  parts  the  cur- 
tains of  his  berth  to  re-enter  it.]  Good-night,  sir,  and  I  assure  you  we 
shall  do  nothing  more  to  disturb  you — shall  we,  Edward? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  And  now,  dear,  I  think  you'd  better  go  back  to 
your  berth. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  I  couldn't  sleep,  and  I  shall  not  go  back.  Is  this  your 
place?  1  will  just  rest  my  head  on  your  shoulder,  and  we  must  both 
be  perfectly  quiet.  You've  no  idea  what  a  nuisance  I've  been  making 
of  myself.  The  whole  car  was  perfectly  furious  at  me  one  time,  I  kept 
talking  so  loud.  I  don't  know  howl  came  to  do  it,  but  I  snppose  it 
was  thinking  about  you  and  Willis  meeting  without  knowing  each  other 
made  me  nervous,  and  1  couldn't  be  still.  I  woke  everybody  up  with 
my  talking,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  outrageous  in  their  remarks  ; 
but  I  didn't  blame  them  the  least  bit,  for  I  should  have  been  just  as 
bad.  That  California  gentleman  was  perfectly  splendid,  though.  I  can 
tell  you,  he  made  them  stop.  We  struck  up  quite  a  friendship.  1  told 
him  1  had  a  brother  coming  on  from  California,  and  he's  going  to  try 
to  think  whether  he  knows  Willis.  [Groans  and  inarticulate  protests 
make  themselves  heard  from  diferent  berths.]  I  declare,  I've  got  to 
talking  again  !  There  now,  I  shall  stop,  and  they  won't  hear  another 
squeak  from  me  the  rest  of  the  night.  [She  lifts  her  head  from  lur 
husband's  shoulder.]  I  wonder  if  baby  will  roll  out.  He  does  kick  so  ! 
And  1  just  sprang  up  and  left  him  when  I  heard  your  voice,  without 
putting  anything  to  keep  him  in.  I  must  go  and  have  a  look  at  him, 
or  I  never  can  settle  down.  No,  no,  don't  you  go,  Edward  ;  you'll  be 
prying  into  all  the  wrong  Eferths  in  the  car,  you  poor  thing  1  You  stay 
here,  and  I'll  be  back  in  half  a  second.  I  wonder  which  is  my  berth. 
Ah,  that's  it ;  I  know  the  one  now.  [She  makes  a  sudden  dash  at  a 
bei  th,  and,  pulling'  open  the  curtain  is  confronted  by  tlie  bearded  visage 
o/The  Californian.]  Ah  !  Ow  !  Ow  I  Edward  1  Ah  1  I— I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir  ;  excuse  me  ;  I  didn't  know  it  was  you.  I  came  for 
my  baby. 

The  Californian  (solemnly).  I  haven't  got  any  baby,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Roberts.   No — no — 1  thought  you  were  my  baby. 
.    The  Californian.  Perhaps  I  am,  ma'am  ;  I've  lost  so  much  sleep  I 
could  cry,  anyway.     Do  I  look  like  your  baby? 

Mrs.  Roberts.   No,  no,  you  don't.     [In  distress  that  overcomes  her 
Oh,  where  is  my  baby?    I  left  him  all  uncovered,  and' 


he'll  take  his  death  of  cold,   even  if  he  doesn't  roll  out.     Oh,  Edward, 
Edward,  help  me  to  find  baby  ! 

Mr.  Roberts  (bustling  aimlessly  about).  Yes,  yes ;  certainly  my  dear-. 
But  don't  be  alarmed  ;  we  shall  find  him. 

The  Californian  (getting  out  in  his  stocking  feet).  We  shall  find  him, 
ma'am,  if  we  have  to  search  every  berth  in  this  car.  Don't  you  take  on. 
That  baby's  going  to  be  found  if  he's  aboard  the  train,  now,  you  bet ! 
[He  looks  about,  and  then  tears  open  the  curtains  of  a  berth  at  random,] 
That  your  baby,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Roberts  (flying  upon  the  infant  thus  exposed).  Oh,  ba'by,  baby, 
baby  !     I  thought  I  had  lost  you.     Ura  !  um  !  um  ! 

[Site  clasps  him  in  Iter  arms,  and  covers  Ids  face  and  neck  with  kisses. 

The  Californian  (as  he  gets  back  into  his  berth,  sotto  voce).  I  wish  I 
had  been  her  baby. 

Mrs.  Roberts  (returning  with  her  husband  to  her  seat,  and  bringing 
the  baby  with  h-er. )  There  !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  sleeper,  Edward  ? 
[///  her  ecstasy  she  abandons  all  control  of  her  voice,  and  joyfully  ex- 
claims.]    He  has  slept  all  through  this  excitement  without  a  wink. 

A  solemn  Voice  from  once  of  the  berths.   I  envy  him. 

[A  laugh  follows,  in  wldch  all  tlie  passengers  join. 

Mrs.  Roberts  (in  a  lioarse  whisper,  breaking  a  little  with  laughter). 
Oh,  my  goodness  !  there  I  went  again.  But  how  funny  !  I  assure  you, 
Edward,  that  if  their  remarks  had  not  been  about  me,  I  could  have 
really  quite  enjoyed  some  of  them.  I  wish  there  had  been  somebody 
here  to  take  them  down.  And  I  hope  I  shall  see  some  of  the  speakers 
in  the  morning  before Edward,  I've  got  an  idea  ! 

Mr.  Roberts  (endeavoring  to  teach  his  wife  by  example  to  lower  her 
voice,  which  has  risen  again).  What — what  is  it,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Why,  don't  you  see  ?  How  perfectly  ridiculous  it  was 
of  me  not  to  think  of  it  before!  though  I  did  think  of  it  once,  and 
hadn't  the  courage  to  insist  upon  it.  But  of  course  it  is  ;  and  it  ac- 
counts for  his  being  so  polite  and  kind  to  me  through  all,  and  it's  the 
only  thing  that  can.     Yes,  yes,  it  must  be. 

Mr.  Roberts  [mystified).  What? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Willis. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Who? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  This  Californian. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Oh ! 

Mrs.  Roberts.  No  stranger  could  have  been  so  patient  and — and — 
attentive  ;  and  I  know  that  he  recognized  me  from  the  first,  and  he's 
just  kept  it  up  for  a  joke,  so  as  to  surprise  us  and  have  a  good  laugh. at 
us  when  we  get  to  Boston.     Of  course  it's  Willis. 

Mr.  Roberts  (doubtfully).  Do  you  think  so,  my  dear? 

Aprs.  Roberts.  1  know  it.  Didn't  you  notice  how  he  looked  at  your 
card?  And  I  want  you  to  go  at  once  and  speak  to  him,  and  turn  the 
tables  on  him. 

Mr.  Roberts.   I — I'd  rather' #<V,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Roberts.   Why,  Edward,  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Roberts.   He's  very  violent.     Suppose  it  shouldn't  be  Willis? 

Mrs.  Roberts,  Nonsense !  It  is  Willis.  Come,  let's  both  go  and 
tax  him  wiLh  it.  He  can't  deny  it,  after  all  he's  done  for  me.  [She 
pulls  her  reluctant  husband  toward  The  Californian's  berth,  and 
they  each  d-aw  a  curtain.]    Willis  1 

The  Californian  (with  plaintive  endurance).  Well,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Roberts  (triunipliantly).  There!  I  knew  it  was  you  all  along. 
How  could  you  play  such  a  joke  on  me? 

The  Californian.  I  didn't  know  there'd  been  any  joke  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose there  must  have  been,  if  you  say  so.  Who  am  I  now,  ma'am — 
your  husband,  or  your  baby,  or  your  husband's  wife,  or 

Mrs.  Roberts.  How  funny  you  are  !  You  know  you're  Willis  Camp- 
bell, my  only  brother.     Now  don't  try  to  keep  it  up  any  longer,  Willis. 

[Voices  from  various  bertlis.   "  Give  us  a  rest,  Willis!"    "Joke's   too  thin, 
Willis  ! "  "  You're  played  out,  Willis  ! "  "  Own  up,  old  fellow — own  up  ! " 


The  Californian  (issuing  from  his  berth  and  walking  up  and  down 

the  aisle,  as  before,  until  quiet  is  restored).  I  haven't  got  any  sister,  and 
my  name  ain't  Willis,  and  it  ain't  Campbell.  I'm  very  sorry,  because 
I'd  like  to  oblige  you  any  way  I  could. 

Mrs.  Roberts  {in  deep  mortification).  It's  I  who  ought  to  apologize, 
and  I  do  most  humbly.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  ;  but  when  I  got  to 
thinking  about  it,  and  how  kind  you  had  been  to  me,  and  how  sweet 
you  had  been  under  all  my— interruptions,  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that  you 
couldn't  be  a  mere  stranger,  and  then  the  idea  struck  me  that  you  must 
be  my  brother  in  disguise  ;  and  I  was  so  certain  of  it  that  I  couldn't 
help  just  letting  you  know  that  we'd  found  you  out,  and . 

Mr.  Roberts  (offering  a  belated  and  feeble  moral  support).  Yes. 

Mrs.  Roberts  [promptly  turning  upon  him).  And  you  ought  to  have 
kept  me  from  making  such  a  simpleton  of  myseif,  Edward. 

The  Californian  (soothingly).  Well,  ma'am,  that  ain't  always  so 
easy.  A  man  may  mean  well,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tentions. But  it's  all  right.  And  I  reckon  we'd  better  try  to  quiet 
down  again,  and  get  what  rest  we  can. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Why,  yes,  certainly ;  and  I  will  try — oh,  I  will  try — 
not  to  disturb  you  again.  And  if  there's  anything  we  can  do  in  repara- 
tion after  we  reach  Boston,  we  shall  be  so  glad  to  do  it . 

[They  bow  themselves  away,  and  return  to  tlieir  seat,  while  The  Califor- 
nian re-enters  his  berth 


III. 


Tlie  train  stops  at  Framhigluxm,  and  The  Porter  comes  in  with  a  passen- 
ger, whom  he  sliows  to  a  seat  opposite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts. 
The  Porter.  You  can  sit  here,  sah.     We'll  be  in  in  about  an  hour 
now,     Hang  up  your  bag  for  you,  sah  ? 

The  Passenger.   No,  leave  it  on  the  seat  here. 
[The  Porter  goes  out,  and  tlu:  Robertses   maintain  a,  dejected  silence. 
Tlie  bottom  of  tlie  bag,   thrown  carelessly   on   the  scat,  is  toward  the 
Robertses,  wlio  regard  it  listlessly. 

Mrs.  Roberts  (suddenly  clutching  her  husband's  arm,  and  hissing  in 
his  ear).  See  !  [She points  to  the  white  lettering  on  the  bag  where  the 
name  "  Willis  Campbell,  San  Francisco,"  is  distinctly  legible.]  But  it 
can't  be  ;  it  must  be  some  other  Campbell.     I  can't  risk  it. 

Mr.  Roberts,  But  there's  the  name.  It  would  be  very  strange  if 
there  were  two  people  from  San  Francisco  of  exactly  the  same  name. 
/  will  speak, 

Mrs.  Roberts  (as  wildly  as  one  can  in  whisper).  No,  no  ;  I  can't  let 
you.  We've  made  ourselves  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  car  already 
with  our  mistakes,  and  I  can't  go  on.  I  would  rather  perish  than'ask 
him.  You  don't  suppose  it  could  be?  No,  it  couldn't.  There  may  be 
twenty  Willis  Campbells  in  San  Francisco,  and  there  probably  are.  Do 
you  think  he  looks  like  me  ?  He  has  a  straight  nose  ;  but  you  can't  tell 
anything  about  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  the  beard  covers  it  so  ;  and  I 
can't  make  out  the  color  of  his  eyes  by  this  light.  But  of  course  it's  all 
nonsense.  Still,  if  it  should  be  !  It  would  be  very  stupid  of  us  to  ride 
all  the  way  from  Framingham  to  Boston  with  that  name  staring  one  in 
the  eyes.  1  wish  he  would  turn  it  away.  If  it  really  turned  out  to  be 
Willis,  he  would  think  we  were  awfully  stiff  and  cold.  Eut  I  can't  help 
it.  I  can't  go  attacking  every  stranger  I  see,  and  accusing  him  of  be- 
ing my  brother.  No,  no,  I  can't,  and  I  won't,  and  that's  all  about  it. 
[She  leans  forward  and  addresses  the  stranger  with  sudden  sweetness.] 
Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  am  very  much  interested  by  the  name  on  your 
bag.  Not  that  I  think  you  are  even  acquainted  with  him,  and  there  are 
probably  a  great  many  of  them  there  ;  but  your  coming  from  the  same 
city  and  all  does  seem  a  little  queer,  and  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  in- 
trusive in  speaking  to  you,  because  if  you  should  happen,  by  the  thou- 
sandth of  a  chance,  to  be  the  right  one,  I  should  be  so  happy. 

Campbell.  The  right  what,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  The  right  Willis  Campbell. 

Campbell.  I  hope  I'm  not  the  wrong  one  ;  though  after  a  week's  pull 
on  the  railroad,  it's  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  tell  which  Willis  Campbell 
he  is.     May  I  ask  if  your  Willis  Campbell  had  friends  in  Boston  ? 

Mrs.  Roberts  (eagerly).  He  had  a  sister,  and  a  brother-in-law,  and 
a  nephew. 

Campbell.   Name  of  Roberts  ? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Every  one. 

Campbell.  Then  you're 

Mrs.  Roberts  (ecstatically).  Agnes  ! 

Campbell.  And  he's 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts. 

Campbell.  And  the  baby's 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Asleep ! 

Campbell.   Then  I  am  the  right  one. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  Willis  !  Willis !  Willis  !  To  think  of  our  meet- 
ing in  this  way  !  [She  kisses  and  embraces  him,  while  Mr.  Roberts 
shakes  one  of  his  hands  which  he  finds  disengaged.]  How  in  the  world 
did  it  happen? 

Campbell.  Ah,  I  found  myself  a  little  ahead  of  time,  and  I  stopped 
off  with  an  old  Iriendof  mine  at  Framingham  ;  I  didn't  want  to  disap- 
point you  when  you  came  to  meet  this  train,  or  get  you  up  last  night  at 
midnight. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  And  I  was  in  Albany,  and  I've  been  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  home  before  you  arrived  ;  and  Edward  came  aboard  at 

Worcester  to  surprise  me,  and Oh,  you've  never  seen  the  baby  ! 

I'll  run  right  and  get  him  this  instant,  just  as  he  is,  and  bring  him. 
Edward,  you  be  explaining  to  Willis Oh,  my  goodness  !  [Look- 
ing wildly  about.]  I  don't  remember  the  berth,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to 
wake  up  that  poor  California  gentleman  again.      What  shall  I  do  ? 

Campbell.  What  California  gentleman  ? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  somebody  we've  been  stirring  up  the  whole  blessed 
night.  First  I  took  him  for  baby,  and  then  Edward  took  him  lor  me, 
and  then  I  took  hixn  for  baby  again,  and  then  we  both  took  him  for 
you. 

Campbell.  Did  he  look  like  any  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Like  us?  He's  eight  feet  tall,  if  he's  an  inch,  in  his 
stockings — and  he's  always  in  them — and  he  has  a  long  black  beard 
and  mustaches,  and  he's  very  lanky,  and  stoops  over  a  good  deal ;  but 
he's  just  as  lovely  as  he  can  be  and  live,  and  he's  been  as  kind  and  pa- 
tient as  twenty  Jobs. 

Campbell.  Speaks  in  a  sort  of  soft,  slow  grind? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Yes. 

Campbell.  Gentle  and  deferential  to  ladies  ? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  As  pie. 

Campbell.  It's  Tom  Goodall.  I'll  have  him  out  of  there  in  half  a  sec- 
ond. I  want  you  to  take  him  home  with  you,  Agnes.  He's  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world.      Which  is  his  berth  ? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Don't  ask  me,  Willis.  But  if  you'd  go  for  baby,  you'll 
be  sure  to  find  him. 

Mr.  Roberts  (timidly  indicating  a  berth).   I  think  that's  the  one. 

Campbell  (plu?igi?ig  at  it,  and  pulling  the  curtains  open).  You  old 
Tom  Goodall ! 

The  Californian  (appearing).  -I  ain't  any  Tom  Goodall.  My  name's 
Abram  Sawyer. 

Campbell  (falling  back).  Well,  sir,  you're  right.  I'm  awfully  sorry 
to  disturb  you  ;  but,  from  my  sister's  description  here,  I  felt  certain  you 
must  be  my  old  friend  Tom  Goodall. 

The  Californian,  I  ain't  surprised  at  it.  I'm  only  surprised  I  ain't 
Tom  Goodall.  I've  been  a  baby  twice,  and  I've  been  a  man's  wife 
once,  and  once  I've  been  a  long-lost  brother. 

Campbell  (laughing).  Oh,  they've  found  him.  T?n  the  long-lost 
brother. 

The  Californian  (sleepily).  Has  she  found  the  other  one  ? 

Campbell.  Yes;  all  right,  I  believe. 

The  Californian.   Has  he  found  what  he  wanted? 

Campbell.  Yes;  we're  all  together  here.  [The  Californian  makes 
a  movement  to  get  into  bed  again.]  Oh,  don't!  You'd  better  make  a 
night  of  it  now.  It's  almost  morning,  anyway.  We  want  you  to  go 
home  with  us,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  will  give  you  a  bed  at  her  house,  and 
let  you  sleep  a  week. 

Tlie  Californian.  Well,  I  reckon  you're  right,  stranger.  I  seem  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  Providence  to-night,  anyhow.  [He  pulls  on  his  boots 
and  coat,  and  takes  his  seat  beside  CAMPBELL.]  1  reckon  there  ain't 
any  use  in  fighting  against  Providence. 

Mrs.  Roberts  (briskly,  as  if  she  had  often  tried  it  and  failed).  Oh, 
not  the  least  in  the  world.  I'm  sure  it  was  all  intended  ;  and  if  you  had 
turned  out  to  be  Willis  at  last,  I  should  be  certain  of  it.  What  sur- 
prises me  is  that  you  shouldn't  turn  out  to  be  anybody,  after  all. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


The  California*-.  Yes,  it  is  kind  of  curious.  But  I  couldn't  help  it. 
I  did  my  best 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it.  We  are  the  ones  who  ought  to 
apologize,  But  if  you  only  had  been  somebody,  it  would  have  been 
such  a  good  joke  !  We  could  always  have  had  such  a  laugh  over  it, 
don't  you  see? 

The  Californian.  Yes,  ma'am,  it  would  have  been  funny.  But  I 
hope  you've  enjoyed  it  as  it  is. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  very  much,  thanks  to  you.  Only  I  can't  seem  to 
get  reconciled  to  your  not  being  anybody,  after  all.  You  must  at  least 
be  some  one  we've  heard  about,  don't  you  think  ?  It's  so  strange  that 
you  and  Willis  never  even  met.  Don't  you  think  you  have  some  ac- 
quaintances in  common? 

Campbell.  Look  here,  Agnes,  do  you  always  shout  at  the  top  of^our 
voice  in  this  way  when  you  converse  in  a  sleeping-car? 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Was  I  talking  loud  again?  Well,  you  can't  help  it  if 
you  want  to  make  people  hear  you. 

Campbell.  Eut  there  must  be  a  lot  of  them  you  don't  want  to  hear 
you.  I  wonder  that  the  passengers  who  are  not  blood  relations  don't 
throw  things  at  yon— boots,  and  hand-bags,  and  language. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Why,  that's  what  they've  been  doing— language,  at 
least— and  I'm  only  surprised  they're  not  doing  it  now. 

The  Californian  [rising).  They'd  better  not,  ma'am. 
[He  patrols  t/ie  car  from  end  to  end,  and  quells  some  rising  murmurs 
(tatting  at  the  rebellious  bertlis  as  lie  passes. 

Mrs.  Roberts  (enraptured  by  his  companionship).  Oh,  he  must  be 
some  connection.  [She  glances  through  the  ■window.']  I  do  believe 
that  was  Newton,  or  Newtonville,  or  West  Newton,  or  Newton  Centre. 
I  must  run  and  wake  up  baby,  and  get  him  dressed.  I  sha'n't  want  to 
wait  an  instant  after  we  get  in.  Why,  we're  slowing  up  !  Why,  I  do 
believe  we're  there  !  Edward,  we're  there  !  Only  fancy  being  there 
already ! 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  my  dear.  Only  we're  not  quite  there  yet.  Hadn't 
we  better  call  your  aunt  Mary? 

»Mrs.  Roberts.   I'd  forgotten  her. 
Campbell.   Is  Aunt  Mary  with  you  ? 
Mrs.  Roberts.  To  be  sure  she  is.     Didn't  I  tell  you?    She  came  on 
expressly  to  meet  you. 
Campbell  (starting  up  impetuously).  Which  berth  is  she  in? 
Mrs.  Roberts.   Right  over  baby. 
Campbell.  And  which  berth  is  baby  in? 

Mrs.  Roberts  (distractedly).  Why,  that's  just  what  I  can't  tell.  It 
was  bad  enough  when  they  were  all  filled  up,  but  now  since  the  people 
have  begun  to  come  out  of  them,  and  some  of  them  are  made  into  seats, 
1  can't  tell. 

The  Californian.  I'll  look  for  you,  ma'am,     I  should  like  to  wake  up 
all  the  wrong  passengers  on  this  car.     I'd  take  a  pleasure  in  it.     If  you 
could  make  sure  of  any  berth  that  ain't  the  one,  I'll  begin  on  that. 
Mrs.  Roberts.  I  can't  even  be  sure  of  the  wrong  one.     No,  no,  you 

mustn't [The  Californian  moves  away,  and  pauses  in  front  oj 

one  of  the  berths,  looking  back  inquiringly  at  Mrs.  Roberts.]  Oh,  don't 
ask  me/  /can't  tell.  [To  Campbell.]  Isn't  he  amusing?  So  like 
all  those  Californians  that  one  reads  of— so  chivalrous  and  so  humor- 
ous ! 

Aunt  Mary  (thrusting  her  head  from  the  curtains  of  the  berth  before 
which  the  Californian  is  standing).  Go  along  with  you  !  What 
do  you  want? 

The  Californian.  Aunt  Mary. 
Aunt  Mary.  Go  away.     Aunt  Mary,  indeed  ! 

Mrs.  Roberts  [running-  toward  her,  followed  by  CAMPBELL  a/id  Mr. 
Roberts).   Why,  Aunt  Mary,  it  is  yon  1    And  here's  Willis,  and  here's 
Edward. 
Aunt  Mary.  Nonsense!     How  did  they  get  aboard  ? 
Mrs.  Roberts.   Edward  came  on  at  Worcester,  and  Willis  at  Fram 
ingham,  to  surprise  me. 

Aunt  Mary.  And  a  very  silly  performance.  Let  them  wait  till  I'm 
dressed,  and  then  I'll  talk  to  them.  Send  for  the  porter.  [She  with 
daws  her  head  behind  the  curtain,  and  then  thrusts  it  out  again.}  And 
who,  pray,  may  this  be?    [She  indicates  The  Californian.] 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh,  a  friend  of  ours  from  Calfornia,  who's  been  so 
kind  to  us  all  night,  and  who's  going  home  with  us. 

Aunt  Miry.  Another  ridiculous  surprise,  I  suppose.  But  he  shall 
not  surprise  me.     Young  man,  isn't  your  name  Sawyer? 

The  Californian.   Yes  ma'am,  • 

Aunt  Mary.  Abram? 

The  Californian.  Abram  Sawyer.     You're  right  there,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Oh  !  oh  !     I  knew  it !     I  knew  that  he  must  be  some- 
body belonging  to  us.     Oh,  thank  you,  aunty,  for  thinking 

Aunt  Mary.  Don't  be  absurd,  Agnes.     Then  you're  my 

A  voice  from  one  of  the  berths.  Lost  step-son.  Found  !  Found  at 
last  ! 

[The  Californian  looks  vainly  round,  in  an   endeavor  to  identify  the 
speaker,  and  then  turns  again  to  Aunt  Mary. 
Anut  Mary.   Weren't  your  parents  from  Bath? 
The  Californian  (eagerly).   Both  of  'em,  ma'am— both  of  'em. 
The  Voice.  O  my  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle  ! 

Aunt  Mary.  Then  you're  my  old  friend  Kate  Harris's  daughter? 
The   Californian.    I   might  be  her  son,    ma'am,    ma'am  ;   but   my 
mother's  name  was  Susan  Wakeman. 

Aunt  Mary  (in  sharp  disgust).   Call  the  porter,  please. 
[She  withdraws  Iter  head,  and  pulls  Iter  curtains  together;  the  rest  look 
blankly  at  one  another. 
Campbell.  Another  failure,  and  just  when  we  thought  we  were  sure  of 
you.     I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  about  you,  Mr.  Sawyer. 
The  Voice.  Adopt  him. 

Campbell,  That  is  a  good  idea.  We  will  adopt  you,  You  shall  be 
our  adoptive — 

The  Voice.  Baby  boy. 
A  Second  Voice.  Wife. 
A  Third  Voice.     Brother. 
A  Fourth  Voice.  Early  friend. 
A  Fifth  Voice.   Kate  Harris's  daughter. 

Campbell  (laying  his  hand  o«  The  Californian's  shoulder,  and 
breaking  into  a  laugh.)  Don't  mind  them.  They  don't  mean  anything. 
It's  just  their  way.  You  come  home  with  my  sister,  and  spend  Christ- 
mas with  us,  and  let  us  devote  the  rest  of  our  lives  to  making  your  de- 
clining years  happy. 

Voices.  "Good  for  you,  Willis!"  "We'll  all  come!"  "No  cere- 
mony !"    "Small  and  early  !  " 

Campbell  (looking-  round).  We  appear  to  have  fallen  in  with  a  party 
of  dry-goods  drummers.  It  makes  a  gentleman  feel  like  an  intruder. 
[The  train  stops;  he  looks  out  of  the  window.]  We've  arrived.  Come, 
Agnes;  come,  Roberts;  come,  Mr.  Sawyer— Jet's  be  going. 

[T/iey  gather  up  their  several  wraps  and  bags,  and  move with  great  dignity 
toward  the  door,] 

Aunt  Mary  (putting  out  her  head).  Agnes  !  If  you  must  forget  your 
aunt,  at  least  remember  your  child. 

Mrs.  Roberts  (running  back  in  an  agony  of  remorse).  Oh,  baby,  did 
I  forget  you  ? 

Campbell.  Oh,  aunty,  did  she  forget  you?    \He  runs  back,  and 
tends  his  arms  to  his  aunt.]    Let  me  help  you  down,  Aunt  Mary. 

Aunt  Mary.   Nonsense,  Willis.     Send  the  Porter. 

Campbell  (turning  round  a?id  confronting  THE  Porter).  He  was 
here  upon  instinct.     Shall  he  fetch  a  step-ladder? 

Aunt  Mary.  He  will  know  what  to  do.  Go  away,  Willis  ;  go  away 
with  that  child,  Agnes.  If  I  should  happen  to  fall  on  you — [They  re- 
treat ;  the  curtain  drops,  and  her  voice  is  heard  behind  it  addressing 
The  Porter].  Give  me  your  hand  ;  now  your  back  ;  now  your  knee. 
So  !    And  very  well  done.     Thanks. — Harper's  Christmas. 


Apropos  of  Mrs.  Price,  one  of  the  professional  beauties,  the  Boston 
Courier  quotes  from  a  private  letter  :  "I  saw  Mrs.  Price  the  other  day. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  women  I  have  ever  seen,  and  for  once  my 
anticipations,  roused  by  the  photographs  I  had  seen  of  her,  were  fully 
realized.  She  is  neither  thin  nor  stout,  tall  nor  short ;  but  unites  all  the 
virtues  of  each  one  of  these  qualities.  Her  features  are  not  quite  clas- 
sic, but  are  more  full  of  life  and  expression  than  purely  classic  features 
ever  are.  The  mouth  is  very  sweet  in  its  expression,  and  the  great 
deep  blue  eyes  have  something  childlike  and  appealing  in  them.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  Jersey  of  dark  olive  green,  which  suited  her  to  perfec- 
tion, as  did  her  poke  bonnet  of  the  same  color,  and  a  great  bunch  of 
yellow  primroses  at  her  waist," 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


A  Popular  Old  Story. 

There  lived  once  a  plantier, 
With  a  son,  his  only  love ; 

To  whom,  upon  his  birthday, 
A  bran  new  axe  he  guv. 

The  planter  had  a  garding, 

All  filled  with  appel  trees, 
Which  for  the  city  market 

He  was  trying  for  to  reeze. 

The  boy  he  takes  the  hatchiet, 

Quite  jolly  and  jocund  ; 
And  going  to  the  appel  trees 

He  chops  them  to  the  grand. 

The  father  called  his  serviants 
And  ranged  them  in  a  row; 
'  Who  has  chopped  down  my  appel  trees 
And  killed  them  root  and  bow  ?  " 

The  servants  stand  amazied, 

All  drawn  up  in  a  line ; 
Then  comes  a-running  up  to  him 

His  young  and  youthful  sine. 

'  I  can  not  tell  a  lie,  pa-pa," 

The  youthful  boy  begun  ; 
'  'Twas  I  that  chopped  the  appel  trees  ; 

'Twas  I,  your  little  son." 

Now,  who,  then,  was  this  fathier. 

And  who  his  filial  kin? 
It  was  the  noble  Bushrod, 

And  young  G.  Washingtin. 

MORIAL. 

Then  whoso  takes  a  hatchiet 
And  appel  trees  chops  down, 

If  he  lives  long  enough  will  be 
A  great  and  pious  mown. 


Broke. 


Broke,  broke,  broke  ! 

I  have  squandered  the  uttermost  sou, 
And  have  failed  in  my  efforts  to  utter 

One  trivial,  last  I.  O,   U. 

Oh,  well  for  the  infant  in  arms 
That  for  ducats  he  need  not  fret ; 

Oh,  well  for  the  placid  corpse 
That  he's  settled  his  final  debt. 

And  dun  after  dun  comes  in, 

Each  bringing  his  little  account ; 

And  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  five-dollar  bill. 
Or  a  check  for  a  large  amount ! 

Broke,  broke,  broke ! 

My  course  as  a  student  is  ran ; 
I'll  back  to  my  childhood's  home  and  act 

The  role  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

— A  Busted  Liar. 

Electrical  Phenomenon. 

The  operator  sat  in  a  cane-bottom  chair, 
Clean  was  his  face,  and  parted  his  hair 

In  the  middle. 
Now  and  anon  he  smiled  very  sweet, 
As  some  young  lady  his  vision  would  greet, 
And  a  big  Italian  was  out  on  the  street 

Playing  a  fiddle. 

He  played  all  the  airs  that  he  ever  knew — 
Some  that  were  ancient,  and  then  a  few 

That  were  older 
But  the  operator's  heart  was  cold  as  stone ; 
It  couldn't  be  reached  with  a  big  cyclone  ; 
He  thought  of  nothing  but  himself  alone, 

And  the  Italian  grew  bolder. 

Up  to  the  window  the  Italian  went, 
And  over  the  sill  he  gracefully  bent, 

A  bright  fantasia  playing ; 
Little  dreamed  he  of  the  terrible  fate 
.That  under  the  table  was  lying  in  wait — 
Two  small  wires,  which  ran  to  a  plate 

On  which  two  coins  were  laying. 

Then  there  came  an  unearthly  yell. 
As  on  the  sidewalk  the  Italian  fell, 

Dying  a  second  after. 
But  the  operator  sat  in  his  cane-bottom  chair, 
Gently  brushing  his  flaxen  hair, 
Looking  at  space  with  a  vacant  stare, 

While  I  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 


The  Little  Banana  Peel. 

Like  a  bar  of  beaten  gold 

I  gleam  in  the  summer's  sun ; 
I  am  little,  I  know,  but  I  think  I  can  throw 

A  man  that  will-weigh  a  ton. 
I  send  out  no  challenges  bold, 

I  blow  me  no  vaunting  horn, 
But  foolish  is  he  who  treadeth  on  me  ; 

He'll  wish  he  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Like  the  flower  of  the  field,  vain  man 

Goeth  forth  at  the  break  of  day, 
But  when  he  shall  feel  my  grip  on  his  heel 

Like  the  stubble  he  fadeth  away ; 
For  I  lift  him  high  up  in  the  air. 

With  his  heels  where  his  head  ought  to  be; 
With  a  down-coming  crash  he  maketh  his  mash, 

And  I  know  he's  clear  gone  upon  me. 

I  am  scorned  by  the  man  who  buys  me ; 

I  am  modest,  and  quiet,  and  meek : 
Though  my  talents  are  few,  yet  the  work  that  I  do 

Has  oft  made  the  cellar  doors  creak. 
I  am  a  blood-red  republican  born, 

And  a  Nihilist  fearless  I  be  ; 
Though  the  head  wear  a  crown,  I  would  bring  its  pride  down 

If  it  set  its  proud  heel  upon  me. 

— R.   J.  Burdette  in  Decernber  Harper. 


We  have  received  two  volumes,  entitled  respectively:  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Tachygraphy"  and  "The  Manual  of  Takigraphy,"  by  Mr. 
D.  P.  Lindsey.  The  first  is  intended  for  the  use  of  business  and  liter- 
ary men,  and  the  second  adapted  for  schools  and  academies.  Takig- 
raphy, or  Tatr/i/graphy,  is  a  system  by  which  a  swiftness  of  writing 
may  be  attained,  which  the  author  claims  will  exceed  that  of  any  of  the 
stenographic  methods.  Mr.  Lindsey  states  in  his  preface  that  tachyg- 
raphy will  prove  far  superior  to  the  old  short-hand  methods,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  simple,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  a  child  may  readily  re- 
member it.     For  sale  by  D.  P.  Lindsey,  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Under  Green  Apple  Boughs,"  by  Helen  Ca'mpbell,  first  appeared 
in  Our  Continent.  It  is  a  story  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Long 
Island,  and  into  which  a  variety  of  characters  are  introduced.  The 
plot  is  rather  good,  and  at  times  quite  strong.  Howard  Pyle's  illustra- 
tions add  much  to  the  volume.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hul- 
bert,  New  ^Sork  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  $i. 


Last  Christmas  time  there  was  published  a  pretty  book  entitled 
"Young  Americans  in  Japan,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 
It  was  written  by  Edward  GnSey,  who  has  now  issued  its  fellow  under 
the  titleof  "  The  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio."  The  volume  is  charmingly 
bound  and  illustrated,  being  a  fitting  setting  to  the  interesting  narrative. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach,  107  Mont- 
gomery Street ;  price,  $1.75. 


'  Mr.  Stubb's  Brother"  is  a  sequel  to  the  charming  "Toby  Tyler," 
which  so  delighted  its  juvenile  readers  a  year  ago.  Both  stories  first 
appeared  in  Harper's  Young  Peop/e  and  have  been  published  with  their 
original  illustrations.  The  pictures  accompanying  the  present  volume 
are  equal  in  cleverness  to  the  story  itself.  Pathos  and  humor  are 
blended  in  every  page.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.00. 


The  latest  number  of  the  "  Nature  Series  "  is  an  essay  by  George  F. 
Romanes,  LL.  D.,  the  Zoological  Secretary  of  the  Linnaaan  Society  in 
London.  It  is  entitled  the  "  Scientific  Evidences  of  Organic  Evolu- 
tion." It  is  the  reproduction  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Edinburgh 
and  Birmingham  philosophical  institutions,  which  the  late  Mr.  Darwin 
persuaded  him  to  issue  in  book-form.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 


Ernest  Ingersoll  has  long  been  a  contributor  to  Harper's  Magazine 
and  many  Eastern  journals  on  the  subject  of  life  in  the  ' '  New  West " 
He  has  now  collected  his  material  and  issues  it  in  book-form  under  the 
titleof  "  Knocking  About  the  Rockies."  Many  of  the  descriptions 
remind  one  somewhat  of  Ross  Browne's  style,  although  they  da  not 
equal  the  better  portions  of  that  writer's  work.  The  illustrations  are, 
as  a  rule,  well  executed.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


'*  From  Egypt  to  Canaan  "  is  a  review  prepared  by  J.  R.  Whitney  of 
six  months  ot  the  "  International  Sunday-School  Lessons."  Published 
by  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  at  Philadelphia. The  ser- 
mon preached  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  on  October  12th  is  out  in  the 
Plymouth  Pulpit,  published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York  ; 

price  7  cents. "  The  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place"  is  a  little 

handy-book  of  synonyms,  prepared  and   published  by  C.  Beach,  107 
Montgomery  Street ;  price,  10  cents. 


"The  Boy  Travelers  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Thomas  W. 
Knox,  is  the  last  number  of  the  ' '  Far  East  Series."  The  author  has  had 
long  experience  with  Oriental  nations,  and  hence  his  descriptions  are 
not  those  of  a  mere  novice,  but  of  one  who  has  a  good  acquaintance 
with  what  he  undertakes  to  portray.  This  book  will  be  particularly  in- 
teresting at  this  time  because  of  the  attention  which  has  just  been 
directed  toward  the  land  of  the  Nile.  The  illustrations  are  numerous, 
and  the  Egyptian  binding  very  elegant.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $3. 


Doctor  Edmund  H.  Sears  is  known  on  this  coast  but  to  the  favored 
few  who  have  chanced  to  read  his  books.  As  a  philosopher  and  relig- 
ious thinker  he  has  hardly  been  equaled  in  his  day,  and  his  untimely 
death  in  1S76  was  a  loss  to  his  followers  in  every  religious  sect ;  for  he 
might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  "  universal  church."  The  Argonaut,  in 
1879,  had  one  of  his  many  beautiful  poems  set  to  music,  and  published 
it  in  the  Christmas  number  of  that  year.  It  is  entitied  ' '  That  Glorious 
Song  of  Old."  The  same  poem  has  now  been  printed  in  book-form, 
accompanied  by  tasteful  illustrations  made  by  Alfred  Fredericks.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach,  107  Mont- 
gomery Street ;  price,  $1.50. 


The  North  American  Review  numbers  in  its  table  of  contents  a  sym- 
posium on  "The  Health  of  American  Women,"  regarded  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view,  by  Doctor  Dio  Lewis,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  and  Doctor  James  Read  Chadwick.  Governor  Buren  R. 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  writes  of  the  "Constitutional  Prohibition."  Gen- 
eral Grant  has  an  article  entitled  "An  Undeserved  Stigma."  Richard 
A.  Proctor  writes  of  "  The  Iufluence  of  Food  on  Civilization,"  discuss- 
ing, with  much  learning  and  force,  some  of  the  most  interesting  socio- 
logical problems  of  the  present  day  and  of  the  near  future.  Finally, 
there  is  a  symposium  upon  the  conditions  of  "  Success  on  the  Stage," 
the  contributors  being  six — John  McCullough,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ame Modjeska,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Maggie  Mitchell,  and  William  War- 


The  third  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  of  the  translation  of  "  The 
Odyssey  "  of  Homer,  made  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  of  Oxford,  and  Andrew 
Lang,  the  poet,  is  just  out.  It  is  in  prose,  and  proves  far  superior  to 
any  poetical  translation  ever  made.  Both  authors  are  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  epic,  and  have  preserved  the  picturesque 
Greek  phraseology  and  expressive  adjectives,  such  as  "fair-lying," 
"fair-tressed,"  "honey-sweet,"  "goodly  gxeaved,"  "mountain-bred," 
"winged  words,"  "  dark-prowed,"  "wide-wayed  earth,"  and  numer- 
ous other  expressions,  which  lend  a  charm  of  their  own  to  the  music  of 
the  original.  The  notes  are  many,  and  are  carefully  made.  The  book 
is  prefaced  and  finished  by  Mr.  Lang's  two  exquisite  sonnets  on  this 
subject.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1. 


Miscellany  :  The  verse  of  the  late  Hungarian  poet  and  patriot,  Janos 
Arany,  is  little  known  outside  the  borders  of  the  land  he  loved,  only  a 
little  of  it  having  been  translated  into  German.  An  immense  circle  of 
admirers  have  regarded  him  as  the  first  of  the  contemporary  Magyar 
poets. That  Tennyson  is  too  great  a  poet  to  permit  of  such  sub- 
ordination to  the  composer  as  is  necessary  in  a  song  put  to  music,  was 
the  opinion  of  Raff,  the  late  distinguished  musician.  He  said  to  a 
friend  last  spring  that  neither  of  his  two  settings  of  "  Tears,  Idle  Tears," 
satisfied  him,  because,  as  he  declared,    "  I  grew  thought-heavy  myself 

in  making  them." The  French  translation  of  Mr.   Mallock's  "  Is 

Life  Worth  Living?"  has  reached  a  second  edition. "Demo- 
cracy," after  being  a  subject  of  chuckling  and  self-righteous  praise  from 
the  English  journals,  has  just  received  a  snub  from  the  London  Sta?id- 
ard.  This  calm  critic  calls  it  an  "immensely  over-praised  and  over- 
puffed  "  book,  and  one  which,  "  thanks  to  its  pretentious  title,  has  been 
too  much  regarded  from  a  purely  political  point  of  view,"  and  which  con- 
tains "some  moderately  clever,  and  among  the  female  personages  one 

or  two  rather  delicately  touched,  sketches  of  character." Mr.  T. 

B.  Aldrich  is  quoted  by  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  saying  that  "  Mr.  Howells  never  succeeds  in  portraying  a 
villain.  Bartley  Hubbard  is,  after  all,  the  best  man  in  the  book.  He 
has  kindly  impulses ;  he  goes  out  and  buys  his  wife  clothes,  which,  I 
am  sure,  is  more  than  most  men  would  do  ;  and  for  my  part  I  think  he 

is  far  above  the  priggish  lawyer  or  that  morbid  Halleck." Mr. 

Thaxter   is  giving  in  Eoston  a  new  series  of  readings  from    Robert 

Browning's  poems. The  first  edition  of  Miss  Oliver's  biography  of 

Maria  Edgewonh  was  exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  delighted  publishers.  The  second  edition  is  nearly  ready. 
It  is  possible  that  the  quick  sale  of  the  books  of  biography  published 
during  the  past  two  years  indicates  that  the  evil  of  too  many  cheap 
novels  has  brought  its  own  cure.  A  surfeit  of  jam  sometimes  cr? 
taste  for  good  roast  beef. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Dear  Bess  :  The  barometer  of  the  social  atmosphere 
rises  in  proportion  as  the  inclinations  are  festive.  The  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  ours  is  in  the  ascendant  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holidays  and  the  new  year.  The  much-talked- 
of  Robinson  reception  seems  to  have  given  an  impetus  to 
future  gayeties,  which  are  being  modestly  approached  by  a 
succession  of  dinners,  luncheons,  kettle-drums,  concerts,  mu- 
sicates,  and  receptions. 

Following  the  De  Guigne'  musicale,  the  Parrott  mansion 
was  the  scene  of  a  second  festivity  in  the  form  of  a  select 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donahue  on  Tues- 
day, the  twenty-first  instant.  The  repast  was  all  that  the 
culinary  art,  good  service,  and  good  taste  could  suggest. 
Trie  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donahue,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  McDowell,  Mr.  Henry  McDowell,  General  and  Mrs. 
Barnes,  Major  and  Mrs.  Rathbone,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Du- 
prey,  Mr.  A.  D.  Dick,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Green  way.  Thursday, 
the  twenty-third  instant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  also  en- 
tertained at  dinner  twenty  guests  as  a  farewell  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Haggin,  who  returned  East  Saturday,  chaperoning 
Miss  Nina  Piatt.  The  guests,  besides  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sillem,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland- 
ing,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis, 
Mr.  L.  Haggin,  Mrs.  Monroe  Saulsbury,  Doctor  Bowie,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McAfee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Withington,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willie  Howard,  and  Mr.  W.  Jones. 

Among  the  luncheons  most  noticeable  was  one  given  by 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Lewis,  at  the  Baldwin,  served  in  a  private  par- 
lor of  the  hotel.  Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Governor 
Johnson  and  daughter,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Mrs.  Wallace 
and  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  wife  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral elect.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Marshall  proposes  chaperon- 
ing, besides  Miss  Nellie,  Miss  Belle  Wallace  and  Miss  Bet- 
tie  McMullin  at  the  inaugural  ball,  which  promises  to  be  a 
brilliant  affair.  A  luncheon  was  given  on  the  same  day  by 
Mrs.  de  la  Montanya  to  the  lady  participants  of  her  booth 
at  the  Authors'  Carnival — the  pretty  milkmaids.  After  the 
collation,  Mrs.  Montanya  presented  the  milk-pails  to  the 
young  ladies,  as  a  souvenir  of  both  the  Carnival  and  lunch. 
On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  23d  instant,  Mrs.  Monroe 
Saulsbury,  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at  a  three-o'clock 
lunch.  It  might  almost  be  termed  a  kettle-drum,  from  the 
tact  of  the  ladies  attending  in  elegant  carriage  dress,  without 
removing  their  bonnets,  if  it  were  not  for  the  limited  number 
invited  and  the  substantiality  of  the  edibles.  Among  those 
present  were  Mrs.  Judge  Thornton,  the  Misses  Thornton, 
Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Miss  Gwin,  Mrs.  Glascock,  Mrs. 
Tevis,  Mrs.  Withington,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Miss  Jennie 
Flood,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Breck- 
inridge, Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  and  others.  Mr.  Henry  Casa- 
nova, on  the  same  evening,  dined  some  of  his  compatriots, 
among  whom  were  some  of  our  prominent  citizens.  Apro- 
pos of  Italian  entertainments,  Tuesday  evening  last  Signor 
Speranza  gave  a  recital  of  Italian  music,  which  was  well  at- 
tended. A  concert  is  in  rehearsal  for  to-morrow  evening, 
under  the  auspices  of  Consul  and  Countess  Lambertenghi, 
in  aid  of  the  Italian  sufferers.  The  leading  Italian  talent 
have  volunteered,  and  it  promises  to  be  an  occasion  of  much 
brilliancy. 

The  concert  given  on  the  23d  instant,  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  complimentary  to  Mrs.  L.  P.  Howell  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Stetson,  attracted  a  large  and  fashionable  attend- 
ance. The  programme  was  composed  of  varied  and  popular 
numbers.  The  Orchestral  Union  reflected  great  credit  on  it- 
self by  its  intelligent  and  effective  accompaniment,  while  Mr. 
Samuel  Mayer  officiated  in  masterly  style  at  the  organ.  One 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  evening  was  the  revelation 
that  the  pastor,  Mr.  Barrows,  was  possessed  of  a  fine  tenor 
voice.  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw  {?ie"e  Towne)  accompanied  Miss 
Hattie  Rice  in  a  rendition  of  "Judith,"  and  Mrs.  Howell  and 
Mrs.  Stetson,  the  beneficiaries,  sang  some  much-applauded 
selections  from  their  ripertoire. 

Great  numbers  of  our  French  society  assembled  at  Piatt's 
Hall  on  Sunday,  the  occasion  being  a  concert  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Ligue  Francais,  in  aid  of  the  French  Library. 
Although  an  amateur  affair,  it  was  possessed  of  much  artistic 
merit. 

The  kettle-drum  of  Monday  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  in  aid  of 
one  of  the  private  charities  of  the  city,  was  the  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  week.  The  hall  appeared  at  its  best  advantage, 
arrayed  in  its  festive  garb.  The  decorations  of  flags  and 
greens  were  as  profuse  as  they  were  tasteful  in  their  arrange- 
ment. A  beautiful  arbor  of  smitax  in  front  of  the  stage  was 
occupied  as  a  floral  booth,  and  was  presided  over  by  Miss 
Bessie  Sedgwick,  Miss  Babcock,  Miss  Lucas,  and  several 
others  of  our  fashionable  belles.  The  bouquets  were  lovely 
and  tempting  enough  to  add  greatly  to  the  coffers  of  the 
charity.  On  the  sides  of  the  hall  were  arranged  tables  for 
tea,  coffee,  and  lemonade,  waited  on  by  bevies  of  pretty  girls, 
who  relieved  one  another  as  the  inspiriting  music  of  the  First 
Artillery  Band  induced  each  in  turn  to  engage  in  the  lively 
measures  of  the  dance.  The  gallery  seemed  a  brilliant  frame 
to  the  fashionable  assemblage  below.  The  guests  were  all  in 
elegant  calling  costume,  while  those  who  officiated  were  in 
evening  dress.  In  spite  of  the  arrangements  being  of  so 
elaborate  a  description,  the  total  expense  was  but  twenty- 
five  dollars,  owing  to  numerous  contributions,  while  the  net 
receipts  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  hours 
weretrom  eight  to  eleven.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs. 
McDowell,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Mrs.  Richard  Ogden,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood,  the  Blandings,  the  Eyres,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Wilson,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Reis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pixley,  Mr. 
Jerome  Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  General  and 
Mrs.  A.  V.  Kautz,  Mrs.  John  Kittle,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney, 
Mrs.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  S.  O.  Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freeborn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Guigne",  Mrs.  Easton,  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Coleman,  General  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  and  Mrs. 
Atherton. 

Under  the  regime  of  Mrs.  General  Stoneman,  there  is  no 

doubt  that  social  affairs  in  Sacramento  will  receive  a  marked 

impetus.     The  lady  is  eminently  fitted,  in  many  ways,  as  a 

society  leader.      She  will  find  a  useful  lieutenant  in  Mr.  H. 

"  ".  Dam,  who  has  received  from  the  general  the  appoint- 

:  of  Executive  Secretary.     This  young  gentleman,  who 


has  combined  the  role  of  a  society  man  with  that  of  a  clever 
writer  in  this  city,  will  doubtless  in  his  new  residence  be  able 
to  do  as  much  in  his  social  capacity  for  the  Governor's  lady 
as  in  his  official  one  for  the  Governor.  His  native  diffidence 
he  must  overcome,  and  assume  self-confidence  if  he  have  it 
not. 

Before  closing,  dear  Bess,  I  must  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  the  wedding  of  one  of  our  San  Francisco  belles — an  heir- 
ess— who  was  recently  married  in  New  York.  Miss  May 
Crittenden  was  united  to  Timothy  Hopkins,  on  last  Monday 
evening,  at  St.  Thomas  Church,  Rev.  Doctor  Piatt,  formerly 
of  Grace  Church,  officiating.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss 
Hattie  Crocker,  Miss  Easton,  and  Miss  Mary  Miller ;  the 
groomsmen,  Arthur  Lockwood,  William  M.  Newhall,  and 
William  Crocker.  The  bride's  dress  was  of  cream-colored 
satin,  elaborately  trimmed  with  point  lace,  and  veil  of  same, 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  dress.  The  garniture  was  com- 
posed of  orange  blossoms,  with  a  most  complete  parure  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  consisting  of  tiara,  necklace,  bracelets, 
ear-rings,  and  brooch.  The  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  re- 
ception at  Mrs.  HopkinsTs  rooms  at  the  Windsor,  which  were 
elaborately  decorated  with  exotics.  A  reception  will  be  ten- 
dered the  newly  married  couple  December  2Sth,  at  the  Hop- 
kins mansion  on  Nob  Hill.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Miss  Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  Ogden  Mills, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ivison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Parsons, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Livingston,  Miss  Barrett,  Mr.  Eugene  Dewey, 
Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  David  Dudley 
Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulliard,  and  Lloyd  Tevis. 

Next  week,  what  with  the  Philharmonic  ot  Friday,  the 
hops  at  the  Presidio  and  Beresford  House  the  same  evening, 
our  society  world  will  be  kept  on  the  alert. 

I  will  now  abruptly  leave  the  doings  of  society,  and  give 
you  a  little  idea  of  what  people  are  wearing.  Thanks  to  art 
and  art  critics  who  discuss  dress  from  their  standpoint, 
the  subject  of  personal  adornment  is  being  agitated  as  much 
as  household  decoration.  Tea  gowns  have  been  adopted  in 
England,  precluding  the  use  of  the  corset,  though  with  what 
permanency  and  popularity  remains  to  be  seen.  While  the 
older  members  have  been  hesitating  on  the  verge  of  what  to 
adopt,  the  styles  for  children  have  assumed  a  decided  Kate 
Greenaway  tendency.  A  quaint  costume  for  garden  party  is 
a  foulard  in  red  and  blue  porcelaine  shades,  trimmed  with 
Russian  lace  darned  in  red  and  blue.  The  parasol  and  hat 
correspond.  The  Americans  and  Russians  have  always  been 
accorded  the  most  brilliant  toilettes  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne 
or  in  the  Alle"e  des  Acacias — toilettes  that  a  Parisienne  would 
reserve  for  a  dinner  or  reception.  A  revival  of  masculinity 
in  dress  has  been  adopted  by  some,  while  the  Anglo-mania 
seems  to  have  seized  others  (which,  by  the  way,  is  periodical 
in  France)  to  the  extent  of  copying  their  dress,  habits,  and 
even  bad  manners.  While  the  hunt  is  becoming  a  popular 
pastime  in  France,  falconry  is  being  revived  in  England 
to  a  degree  which  may  influence  us  to  its  adoption,  ever 
ready  as  we  are  to  affect  anything  and  everything  English. 
The  condition  of  affairs  has  become  such,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  nobleman  will  do  for  our  girls.  Our  drives  and 
promenades  are  filled  with  all  sorts  of  most  uncomfortable 
and  unsuitable  turnouts,  in  preference  to  our  own  of  light 
and  elegant  make.  The  very  air  breathes  of  ritualism, 
asstheticism  and  other  Anglo-isms  ;  and  even  exclusiveness 
and  frigidity  become  good  form.  We  may  congratulate  our- 
selves in  this  respect,  being  so  remote  from  the  great  centres 
as  not  yet  to  have  become  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
sentiment. 

Not  to  allow  my  vagaries  to  cany  me  off,  let  me  return  to 
my  subject  of  dress.  A  novelty  in  furs  has  been  introduced, 
rendering  undressed  seal  desirable,  as  being  possessed  of  a 
curious  little  crinkle,  which  disappears  in  its  being  dyed. 
Otter  and  monkey  skins  are  also  worn,  though  expensive. 
Yellow  is  the  prevailing  tone  in  furs,  most  probably  owing 
to  Oscar  Wilde's  appearing  in  a  pea-green  ulster,  lined  with 
yellowish  fur.  In  jewelry  the  most  fashionable  is  of  garnet 
and  turquoise,  with  heads  of  Limoges  enamel,  mounted  in 
an  antique  silver-setting.  Fans,  with  sticks  to  correspond  in 
color,  are  very  unique,  and  those  of  mother  of  pearl  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  loveliest  iridescent  shades. 

Evening  wraps  are  of  long  Japanese  shape  and  of  plush  in 
pale  tints,  with  either  trimming  of  white  lambskin  fringe,  or 
bordering  of  white  and  gray  dove  feathers.  Of  dress  mate- 
rials, velvets  and  plain  silks  are  being  revived.  Stationery, 
especially  of  English  origin,  is  still  in  tinted  shades  and  of 
aesthetic  design,  disporting  the  daffodil,  poppy,  corn-flower, 
and  even  the  lily  and  sunflower.  Wedding  papeterie  pos- 
sesses appropriate  devices  in  orange  blossoms.  Apropos 
to  wedding-cards,  a  most  novel  and  amusing  invitation  to  a 

recent  wedding  was  worded :  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  request 

your  presents  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter." 

Well,  Bess,  the  subject  of  dress  being  such  an  ever-vary- 
ing and  endless  one,  i  fear  it  would  take  one  of  more  volu- 
bility than  I  am  possessed  of  to  do  it  justice.  So,  with  love, 
au  Tcvoir.  DORA. 

San  Francisco,  November  28,  1SS2. 


and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  left  here  for  the  East  on  Saturday  last, 
to  remain  away  until  the  latter  part  of  the  present  month  or 
the  first  of  January.  R.  S-  Reid,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  Baldwin. 
Lieutenant  L.  P.  Cohn,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  David 
Price.  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the  Occidental.  Lieutenant  Chamber- 
lain, U.  S.  A.,  leaves  here  for  the  East  to-day.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip. 
Senator  Jones  leaves  for  New  York  to-day,  where  Mrs.  Jones 
will  meet  him,  and  they  will  then  proceed  to  Washington; 
they  will  occupy  the  Butler  mansion  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
Miss  ^llia  Sterling,  of  Napa,  will  continue  to  be  one  of  their 
guests  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Frank  Livingston  and  daugh- 
ter arrived  from  Europe  on  Thursday  ;  they  are  at  the 
Palace,  where  also  is  stopping  Mr.  Joe  Livingston.  Senator 
Fair  will  occupy  the  same  apartments  at  the  Arlington  that 
he  had  last  winter.  The  ladies  of  the  Grand  will  present 
their  first  musicale  on  the  eighth  instant.  Governor  Pit- 
kin, of  Colorado,  who  hopes  to  be  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  the  Centennial  State,  is  in  Los  Angeles 
grooming  himself  physically  for  the  position.  Mrs.  Samuel 
S.  Fearon,  nee  Miss  Emily  W,  Torbert,  writes  her  father 
from  China  that  she  and  Mr.  Fearon  will  visit  San  Francisco 
in  January  next  Mrs.  General  Schofield  will  hereafter  re- 
ceive her  friends  at  Point  San  Jose"  on  Saturdays.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city  joined  the 
ladies  and  officers  at  the  Presidio  last  evening  in  making  the 
second  hop  of  the  season  a  very  delightful  affair.  "A  number 
of  ladies  in  this  city  have  received  invitations  to  the  ball  and 
cotillion  party  to  be  given  on  the  eighth  and  fifteenth  instants. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert  have  re- 
turned from  Nevada.  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Dillenback,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  at  the  Palace  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last. 
Miss  Grace  Eldridge  is  at  present  in  the  East,  and  will  leave 
for  Europe  in  a  few  weeks.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Harry  I. 
Thornton  have  issued  cards  for  a  reception  at  their  house  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  the  sixth 
instant.  In  Alameda,  on  November  29,  1SS2,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  sister,  Mr.  A.  J.  Greene  and  Miss  Ella 
C.  Megerle  were  united  in  marriage  in  the  presence  of  the 
families  and  a  few  intimate  friends.  Miss  Lisetta  Megerle, 
a  sister  of  the  bride,  assisted  as  bridesmaid,  and  J.  W. 
Hayes  aided  as  groomsman.  Many  handsome  gifts  were 
bestowed  upon  the  happy  pair.  After  partaking  of  the  wed- 
ding breakfast,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  started  on  their  wed- 
ding trip  to  Sacramento,  the  former  home  of  the  bride.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  A.  Judd,  of  Oakland,  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence at  the  Baldwin  for  the  winter.  A  fancy  bazaar  will  be 
held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  December  6th, 
7th,  and  Sth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  young  ladies.  An  entertainment  will  be  given 
each  evening. 

The  First  Regiment  Masquerade. 

Attention  is  at  present  being  turned  toward  the  expected 
masquerade  ball  of  the  First  Infantry  Regiment.  It  will 
take  place  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  December  S.  Some  of 
our  best  known  citizens  are  on  the  committees,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  success.  Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  the  Pavilion,  and  the  full 
regimental  band,  of  nearly  forty  musicians,  will  furnish  the 
music  for  dancing.  Six  hundred  members  of  the  regiment, 
together  with  the  large  number  of  outside  participants,  will 
make  a  grand  march,  which  will  rarely  have  been  equalled 
in  this  city.  The  prizes  number  twenty,  and  are  costly  and 
elaborate.  For  club  representations  there  have  been  offered 
special  awards. 

The  Warinff-Cole  Wedding". 

The  marriage  of  Master  Howard  S.  Waring,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Miss  Lutie  Cole,  second  daughter  of  ex- Senator  and 
Mrs.  Cole,  of  Los  Angeles  County,  which  was  announced  in 
the  Argo?iaut  some  months  ago,  took  place  at  the  home  of 
the  bride's  parents,  at  Cahuenga,  seven  miles  from  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  twenty-second 
ultimo,  in  the  presence  of  the  relatives  and  a  few  intimate 
friends  of  the  family  of  the  bride,  among  whom  were  Mrs. 
Whiting,  (a  sister  of  Mrs.  Cole,)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mel- 
ius. Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howard,  Judge  Howard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  others.  The  bride,  while  a  resident  of  this 
city,  was  a  great  favorite,  and  was  both  accomplished  and 
beautiful.  Master  Waring  is  at  present  an  officer  of  the 
Rodgers,  and  has  been  in  the  service  fifteen  years,  having  en- 
tered in  June,  1S67. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Babcock,  and  Miss  Hubbard  have  re- 
turned from  Monterey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sontag  will 
return  from  San  Rafael  on  Monday  next,  and  take  up  their 
residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Wadsworth,  who  have  been  visiting  Monterey,  have  returned. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  MacDermott  will  return  from  Oak- 
land next  week,  and  take  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace  for 
the  winter.  H.  D.  Rideout,  of  Marysville,  went  East  on 
Monday  last  to  be  gone  three  or  four  weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watt,  of  San  Rafael,  have  gone  to  Scotland.  Moses  Hop- 
kins is  visiting  in  Southern  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Easton,  Mrs.  O-  W.  Easton,  and  Miss  L.  B.  Easton,  have 
returned  from  Monterey.  Miss  Hutchinson  has  also  returned 
from  Monterey.  Captain  George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
family,  who  have  been  at  the  Occidental  for  several  weeks, 
have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  spend  a  part  of  the  winter. 
Judge  Sepulveda,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  treating  himself  to  a  va- 
cation in  the  City  of  the  Montezumas.  The  Misses  Corbett 
have  returned  to  the  Palace  from  San  Mateo  for  the  winter. 
The  former  New  York  residence  of  William  H.  Yanderbilt 
has  been  leased  to  ex-Governor  Stanford,  at  one  thousand 
dollars  a  month  for  six  months,  so  good  report  has  it.     Mr. 


One  of  the  Chinese  students  formerly  at  Hartford  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  deeply  enamored  of  a  girl  whom  he 
met  in  society  there,  and  to  have  had  some  expectation  of 
winning  her.  But  he  writes  back  from  China  that  he  is  in- 
voluntarily a  husband.  He  found,  on  returning  home,  that 
his  parents  had  chosen  a  wife  for  him.  "  I  tried  to  break  it 
off,:)  he  says,  "but  without  success,  as  the  Chinese  consider 
an  engagement  of  marriage  the  most  sacred  contract.  If  it 
is  once  made,  it  can  never  be  broken.  According  to  the  Chi- 
nese custom  the  younger  brother  can  not  marry  before  an 
elder  one.  I  have  two  younger  brothers  who  have  to  wait 
for  me  to  many  before  they  can.  Therefore  I  was  urged 
vers-  strongly  by  my  relatives  to  many  right  away,  so  I  con- 
sented. Of  course,  it  is  not  a  love  affair,  but  I  shall  try  to 
do  my  duty.-"' 

Patti,  on  Monday  night,  the  fifteenth  instant,  received  a 
letter  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Windsor,  written  in  a  bold  and 
clear  hand,  which  stated  in  concise  terms  that  if  she  dared 
to  appear  that  night  in  "Faust"  she  would  be  shot.  It 
frightened  her  dreadfully,  and  at  first  she  refused  to  sing  ; 
but  eventually  Colonel  Mapleson  overcame  her  scruples  and 
she  reluctantly  and  fearfully  got  ready.  Inspector  Byrnes 
was  called  and  made  the  most  perfect  arrangements  in  his 
power.  He  and  two  other  detectives  took  the  famous  prima 
donna  from  her  apartments  to  her  dressing-room  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  where  two  more  detectives  were  stationed 
at  the  door.  Other  officers  of  the  law  were  stationed  all  over 
the  house,  and  Patti  was  guarded  as  though  she  were  a  queen, 
which  was  quite  right,  as  she  is  greater  than  any  possible 
queen.  No  one  can  account  for  the  letter,  and  the  liveliest 
sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  little  lady  who  was  in  bed  all 
the  following  day  from  the  effects  of  her  fright.  Nicolini,  I 
state  with  acute  pangs  of  surprise  and  remorse,  did  not  shine 
to  any  great  extent  as  a  protector,  and,  indeed,  seemed  rather 
more  terror-stricken  than  even  Patti. 


. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


HAWAII. 


Some  of  the  Benefits  Accruing;  from  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 


The  visitor  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Honolulu,  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  evidences  of  a  happy, 
prosperous  community,  which  abound  in  all  directions.  There 
is  a  goodly  array  of  shipping  moored  at  the  various  wharves, 
and  what  especially  gladdens  the  visitor's  heart,  if  he  hail 
from  the  United  States,  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these  ves- 
sels are  American  built,  and  that  many  of  them  sail  under 
the  American  flag.  Being  the  distributing  point  to  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  the  commerce  of  the  place  is  considerable,  a 
large  fleet  of  steamers  and  schooners  being  engaged  in  the 
Jnter-island  trade.  Along  the  water-front  all  is  bustle  and 
"activity,  while  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  with  its  mvriad 
of  telephone  wires,  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  smart  go-ahead 
American  city,  instead  of  a  lazy,  tropical  town,  such  as  Hon- 
olulu is  generally  supposed  to  be.  Improvements  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Beautiful  homes  are  being  constructed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  population  increasing  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers. Nor  is  this  prosperity  confined  to  Honolulu,  as  Amer- 
ican capital  has  wrought  great  changes  on  the  other  islands. 
New  plantations  have  been  started,  with  their  large  and  ex- 
pensive sugar-mills  and  other  necessary  buildings;  irrigation 
schemes  on  a  grand  scale  have  been  planned  and  carried 
out;  new  towns  have  sprung  into  existence,  extensive  stores 
have  been  opened,  wharves  have  been  built,  and  railroads 
have  been  constructed  to  transport  economically  the  increas- 
ing crops  of  sugar,  while  the  telephone  has  established  itself 
■  as  one  of  the  planter's  necessities.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands — the  beneficent 
fruit  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  A  nation's  wants  and  pnr- 
chasing  power  increase  with  its  prosperity,  and  as  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  manufacture  nothing, but  depend  entirely  upon 
the  outside  world  for  everything,  and  as,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  many  American  goods  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  this 
prosperity  on  their  part  means  more  business  for  our  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  farmers.  The  people  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane.  As  their  land  is  more  valuable 
for  this  purpose  than  any  other,  they  raise  nothing  in  the  way 
of  hay  and  feed.  The  result  is  they  depend  upon  our  farmers 
for  every  pound  of  hay,  barley,  bran,  corn,  and  oats  that  they 
need  for  their  stock,  During  the  year  1S81,  thousands  of 
bales  of  hay,  and  millions  of  pounds  of  barley,  bran,  corn, 
and  oats,  together  with  hundreds  of  high-grade  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  were  shipped  to  the  islands  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thus  an  additional  and  growing  market  has  been 
created  for  the  productions  of  our  ranches.  Our  lumber- 
dealers  must  appreciate  this  market,  if  the  millions  of  feet  of 
rough  and  dressed  lumber,  and  large  quantities  of  flooring, 
laths,  shingles,  pickets,  and  redwood  posts  being  shipped 
there  are  a  criterion.  Our  jobbers  of  dry  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  iron  and  hardware,  groceries  and  provisions,  and  of 
other  lines  of  goods,  feel  the  effects  of  the  treaty  in  increased 
orders  from  the  merchants  there. 

With  the  starting  of  new  plantations  come  orders  for 
sugar-machinery — of  which  our  machine  shops  have  fur- 
nished over  one  million  dollars'  worth  since  1S76.  Some 
sugar-machinery  has  been  imported  from  Scotland,  as  a 
Glasgow  manufactory  is  represented  there  by  a  resident 
agent,  who  is  always  ready  to  draw  plans  and  give  esti- 
mates of  the  machinery  put  up  on  the  plantation.  This  firm 
also  gives  very  liberal  terms  in  the  way  of  credit  to  reliable 
parties.  This  of  itself  is  of  great  consideration  to  the 
planter  just  starting,  as  it  costs  him  about  as  much  for  a 
sugar-mill  as  it  does  the  silver-miner  for  his  quartz-mill. 
Other  items,  swelling  the  imports  from  Great  Britain — which 
are  not  quite  one-fifth  of  the  total  imports  for  the  year  1S81 
— are  the  portable  tramway,  with  its  locomotives  and  cars, 
and  the  steam  plow.  An  agent  of  the  manufacturer  of  these 
articles  has  visited  the  different  plantations,  and  as  their  use 
effects  a  great  saving  over  ox-teams,  both  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  sugar-cane  to  the  mill  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  planting,  they  have  been  adopted  by  many  of 
the  planters. 

Another  gratifying  feature  of  the  treaty  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  benefited  our  ship-building  interest.  In  the 
year  1876  there  were  two  regular  lines  of  sailing  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  Island  trade.  Now  there  are  five  lines  of  sail- 
ing vessels  and  two  lines  of  steamers,  not  including  lumber 
vessels  sailing  from  Himboldt  Bay,  Coos  Bay,  and  Puget 
Sound.  In  the  inter-island  trade  there  was  formerly  only 
one  steamer,  where  now  ten  steamers  are  plying.  All  the 
additional  tonnage  was  built  on  this  coast,  by  our  ship-build- 
ers. There  is  also  a  line  of  sailing  vessels  from  New  York 
and  Boston  to  Honolulu.  Two  magnificent  iron  steamers, 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu,  are  being  built  by  Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  a  cost  of  one  million  dollars.  The  carrying  trade 
between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  United  States,  being 
principally  done  in  American  bottoms,  is  another  source  of 
revenue  to  American  capital.  Marine  insurance  and  the 
furnishing  of  ship's  stores  also  yield  their  share  of  profit. 

To  show  the  increase  of  commerce,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  treaty,  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  is  only  necassary  to  state  that  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures at  San  Francisco  from  and  to  the  islands  in  the 
year  1876,  number  ninety;  while  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  present  year  they  number  two  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
The  wealthy  islanders  spend  much  of  their  money  in  Amer- 
ica, as  they  frequently  visit  San  Francisco  and  other  cities 
of  our  country.  Our  railroads,  hotels,  and  retail  merchants 
profit  thereby.  Many  of  their  purchases  being  carried  away 
as  personal  effects  do  not  figure  in  our  custom-house  statis- 
tics. Many  of  their  children  are  educated  in  our  schools. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  benefits  that  our  people  receive  from 
the  treaty.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  has  opened  an  outlet  at 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  American  capital  and  labor.  There 
has  been  of  late  a  large  immigration  thither  from  the  United 
States.  American  lawyers  and  doctors  are  to  be  found  there 
practicing  their  professions.  The  schools,  which  are  numer- 
ous, are  filled  with  American  teachers.  Americans  who  have 
started  in  business  have  been  successful,  and  American  me- 
chanics have  found  lucrative  employment  in  their  various 
railings.  In  fact,  American  influence  predominates  in  offi- 
cial, mercantile,  and  newspaper  circles.     The  prirne  minister 


of  the  kingdom,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  many 
other  government  officers,  are  Americans.  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  sugar  crop  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
due  to  the  investment  of  American  capital,  which  has  yielded 
handsome  returns.  Three-fourths  of  the  plantations  are 
owned  by  Americans  and  those  who  are  in  accord  with 
American  ideas.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
enjoyed  by  our  countrymen  who  have  invested  or  settled 
there.  Much  of  the  money  made  by  these  people  finds  its 
way  back  to  America  for  investment,  and  contributes  its 
share  to  our  revenues.  The  writer  made  the  acquaintance 
of  an  old  resident  of  the  islands,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  on 
his  way  coming  from  Honolulu.  This  gentleman  told  him 
that  he  had  invested  considerable  money  in  improved  real 
estate  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  In  making  a  journey  over- 
land he  had  passed  through  that  place,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  its  appearance.  He  thought  it  had  a  future  ;  and,  as 
he  desired  to  make  an  investment  in  some  growing  city  in 
the  United  States,  on  his  return  he  stopped  there  and  made 
the  purchase  alluded  to.  The  profits  realized  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  all  these  sources  will  almost  offset  the  loss 
of  revenue  sustained  by  the  Government  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Even  were  this  not  the  case,  our  Govern- 
ment could  well  afford  to  pay  for  American  supremacy  on 
these  islands. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  on  account  of  their  location,  are 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  commerce 
of  the  Pacific.  Upon  the  completion  of  either  of  the  Isthmus 
canals,  they  will  lie  in  the  direct  route  from  China  to  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Europe.  The  maritime  nation  that 
then  controls  them  will  hold  the  key  to  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  Pacific.  The  Kanaka  race  is  fast  fading  away.  When 
Captain  Cook  visited  these  islands  in  the  year  1778,  there 
were  over  four  hundred  thousand  people  upon  them.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  natives  number  forty  thousand  now.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  race  will  become  extinct; 
then,  if  our  supremacy  is  maintained,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
will  naturally  become  an  American  colony.  With  the  ex- 
ceeding fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  healthy  climate,  it  is  the 
best  sugar  country  in  the  world,  and  here,  if  our  government 
continue  its  present  policy,  will  be  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
Americans. 

With  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  all  the  advantages 
gained  through  it  will,  of  course,  cease.  And  does  any  one 
imagine  that,  if  the  Eastern  sugar  refiners  should  succeed 
in  their  efforts  to  abrograte  the  present  treaty,  that  our  sugar 
would  cost  us  less  ?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  re- 
sumption of  duties  on  Hawaiian  sugars  can  reduce  the  price 
of  the  refined  article.  This  can  only  be  done  through  com- 
peting refineries.  The  Eastern  refiners,  instead  of  seeking 
to  abolish  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  should  direct  their  efforts  in 
extending  this  system  of  reciprocity  to  Mexico,  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  to  the  other  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  this  continent.  Should  such  a  sys- 
tem be  established  with  these  countries,  the  direct  result 
would  be  the  same  benefits  to  our  commerce,  only  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  that  have  been  experienced  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Fortheyear  1881 
our  imports  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  amounted  to  $5,954,- 
990,  and  our  exports  to  $3,171,852.  For  the  fiscal  year  end 
ing  June  30,  1881,  our  imports  from  Cuba  amounted  to  $64,- 
647,007,  and  our  exports  to  only  $12,153,059.  From  Brazil 
nur  imports  amounted  to  $52,783,408,  and  our  exports  to  only 
$9,252,415.  Had  our  exports  to  Cuba  and  Brazil  borne  the 
same  proportion  to  the  imports  that  the  exports  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  did  to  the  imports,  the  value  of  our  shipments 
to  Cuba  would  have  been  about  $33,000,000,  and  to  Brazil 
about  $27,000,000 — a  gain  of  millions  of  dollars,  equivalent 
to  half  the  bullion  product  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
18S1,  to  our  commerce. 

In  view  of  the  threatened  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
Oregon  and  Mexican  trade,  through  the  near  completion  of 
other  trans-continental  railroads,  it  behooves  the  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  to  see  to  it  that  the  our  present  growing 
commercial  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  ex- 
tended. Although  the  present  treaty  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  merchants,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  All 
American  goods  are  not  admitted  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
free  of  duty.  A  considerable  number  of  important  articles 
are  excepted,  upon  which  a  duty  is  collected.  Among  them 
are  beer,  fancy  metal  ware,  carriages,  ready-made  clothing, 
crockery  and  glassware,  drugs,  fire-arms,  furniture,  hats  and 
caps,  jewelry,  millinery  goods,  tinware,  and  wines.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty,  a  new  one  should  be 
made,  more  liberal,  in  its  provisions  toward  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  Hawaiian  Government  should  agree  to 
admit  all  American  goods  free  of  duty,  and  also  to  make  its 
tariff  conformable  to  ours  on  all  goods  from  other  countries. 
The  benefits  derived  from  the  present  Reciprocity  Treaty 
would  then  be  increased,  as  the  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  Hawaiian  Government  would  give  us  the  entire  trade  of 
the  islands,  instead  of  two-thirds,  as  at  present. 


THE  STORY  OF  THREE  WORDS. 


One  of  the  editors  of  this  journal  possesses  the  most  mar- 
velous faculty  of  stirring  up  strife  and  contention.  He  can 
scarcely  put  pen  to  paper  without  raising  a  howl  from  some- 
body or  something.  When  he  writes,  the  office  is  deluged 
with  angry  correspondence.  For  this  reason  he  is  assidu- 
ously sat  upon,  and  only  occasionally  lurks  into  print  under 
various  disguises.  When  he  has  accomplished  one  of  these 
feats  he  shows  signs  of  uncouth  joy,  and  waits  for  the  shower. 
It  always  comes. 

Sometimes  he  fools  with  the  proofs,  and  by  the  most  mi- 
nute of  changes  accomplishes  his  fell  designs.  For  instance, 
some  weeks  ago  a  harmless  paragraph  was  copied  from  the 
Critic,  stating  that  "  most  of  Mr.  Howells's  title  were  taken 
from  Shakespeare."  The  Evil  Editor  saw  it.  His  eyes 
rolled  stealthily  around  the  room.  He  was  unobserved. 
Taking  his  pen,  he  added  three  words — three  little,  simple 
words — yet  oh,  how  fateful  !  These  words  were  :  "  Give  us 
examples."  Having  accomplished  his  designs,  he  sent  the 
proof  to  the  printer. 

Mark  the  result.  Those  three  words  have  set  columns  on 
columns  of  type  on  end  ;  they  have  set  rivers  of  ink  to  flow- 
ing ;  they  have  set  scores  and  scores  of  people  to  ransack- 
ing their  concordances,  and  kindly  sending  to  editors  infor- 
mation which  they  already  possess.  Fortunately,  our  friend 
the  Critic  is  getting  the  most  and  the  worst  of  it. 

The  sequel  to  the  Evil  Editor's  illicit  penciling  was  this  : 
The  Critic,  amazed  at  our  assumption  and  contemptuous  of 
our  ignorance,  took  up  the  gage.  It  proceeded  to  dig  a  literary 
grave  for  the  Argonaut  in  the  sounding  sands  of  the  possi- 
bly grand  but  certainly  illiterate  Pacific  shore,  and  then  cov- 
ered the  corpse  with  authorities.  Dusty  tomes,  Shake- 
speares,  concordances,  and  things  were  piled  over  our  man- 
gled and  quill-pierced  form.  The  Critic  then  erected  a 
simple  yet  tasteful  head-stone  bearing  the  words  : 


Hie  Jactt  Argonaut, 


They  do  these  things  better  in  France  than  in  London. 
When  the  French  troops  came  back  from  the  war  with  Abd- 
el-Kader  the  Boulevards  were  lined  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  the  troops  that  had  remained  at  home.  The  great 
Goldsmith,  who  was  at  that  time  the  director  of  the  opera, 
had  the  direction  of  the  spectacle.  The  groups  of  cripples 
upon  crutches,  lame  men  with  their  blistered  legs  bound  up 
in  coarse  canvas  rags,  blind  men  supported  between  two 
comrades,  the  officer  with  his  arm  slung  on  a  cactus  leaf,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  himself,  who  craved  compassion  by  his  rope 
stirrup,  having  lost  the  steel  one  jn  the  heat  and  fury  of  the 
mele'e — all  was  got  up  and  combined  for  picturesque  emo- 
tion ;  and  the  loud  sobs  and  bewailings  of  the  people  pro- 
duced far  more  effect  than  the  loudest  cheering  could  have 
done. 

To  all  letters  soliciting  his  subscription  to  anything  Lord 
Erskine  had  a  regular  form  of  reply,  viz  :  "  Sir,  I  feel  much 
honored  by  your  application  to  me,  and  I  beg  to  subscribe" 
— here  the  reader  had  to  turn  over  the  leaf — "myself  your 
very  obedient  servant,"  etc. 

A  man  who  holds  his  opera-glass  in  both  hands  with  his 
elbows  sticking  out  on  both  sides  is  preferable  to  a  lady  with 
a  big  hat  at  the  theatre.    You  can  kick  the  man. 


wiped  its  nose,  and  went  away. 

But  from  the  depths  of  the  tomb  there  came  a  faint  squeak. 
The  Argonaut  was  not  dead,  but  slept.  Like  Joey  Ladle, 
it  had  taken  in  knowledge  at  the  pores,  and  rose  like  a  giant 
refreshed.  It  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Evil  Editor,  and 
after  privately  abusing  him.  proceeded  to  publicly  defend 
him.  It  based  its  case  on  the  incautious  use  by  the  Critic 
of  the  word  "most."  It  proved  in  the  most  elaborate  man- 
ner that  "most"  of  Howells's  title  were  not  Shakespearean. 
It  proved  it  by  the  multiplication  table  and  the  rule  of  three. 
Having  delivered  this  sockdolger  under  the  Critids  left  ear, 
the  Ar%onatit  retired  to  its  corner,  and  was  soothed  by  its 
bottle-holder,  the  Evil  Editor. 

The  Critic  attempted  to  retaliate,  but  its  sparring  was 
wild.  Its  attention,  too.  was  diverted.  The  awful  three 
words  of  the  Evil  Editor  were  still  working  out  their  malefic 
task.  A  Baltimore  paper  got  hold  of  the  matter,  and  in  the 
peculiar  Baltimorean  way,  carefully  misunderstood  it.  It 
accused  the  Critic  of  charging  Howells  with  stealing  his 
plots  horn  Shakespeare.  This  the  Critic,  in  a  manner  tinged 
with  dignified  sorrow,  denied.  The  Baltimore  paper,  how- 
ever, considering  the  denial  a  matter  of  not  very  much  con- 
sequence, set  up  a  straw  Critic^  attacked  it  in  force,  with 
serried  columns,  and  routed  it,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons. 
There  was  much  inkshed. 

The  awful  boom  goes  on.  The  Springfield  Reptiblican 
and  some  other  New  England  papers  have  it  now.  They  are 
inundated  with  correspondence.  Hordes  of  writers  are  ex- 
plaining things  which  every  one  knows.  The  last  number  of 
the  patient  Critic  contains  some  more  letters  explaining  some 
more  things  to  it  which  it  knows  perfectly  well,  yet  which 
same  things  it  explained  to  us  when  we  knew  them  perfectly 
well,  and  which  things  we  could  not  refrain  from  explaining 
to  our  readers,  although  we  knew  that  they  knew  them  per- 
fectly well. 

If  he  who  makes  three  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but 
one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  of  his  kind,  what  shall  be 
said  of  him  who  makes  so  many  words  to  grow  where  none 
grew  before  ?  Let  him  be  cast  into  the  outer  darkness,  where 
there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Zulano. 


Harper's  Christmas  is  at  last  out.  It  consists  of  thirty-two 
large  pages,  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  weekly.  Among 
the  contributors  are  George  William  Curtis,  W.  D.  Howells, 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  Mark  Twain.  E.  C.  Stedman,  "  Uncle  Remus," 
Thomas  Hardy,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  G.  P.  Lathrop, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  and  Frank  D.  Millet.  The  illustrations 
are  all  by  the  following  members  of  the  Tile  Club  of  New 
York  City  :  Frederic  Dielman,  R.  Swain  Gifford,  C.  S.  Rein- 
hart,  E.  A.  Abbey,  George  H.  Boughton,  Alfred  Parsons, 
Arthur  Quartley,  W.  M.  Chase,  Frank  D.  Millet,  J.  Allen 
Weir,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  Elihu  Vedder.  The  publi- 
cation is  printed  in  the  finest  manner,  on  paper  of  extra 
weight  and  fine  quality.  The  authors  represented  in  its 
pages  are  all  American  but  one,  and  all  the  artists  are  Amer- 
icans. Its  flavor  is  distinctively  American,  and  distinctively 
original.  It  is  the  finest  Christmas  annual  of  its  kind  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  Yet  we  do  not  think  it  will  sell  as  well 
as  will  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  London  Graphic  and 
Illustrated  News.  Why?  For  three  reasons.  I.  Its  price 
is  seventy-five  cents  ;  theirs  fifty  ;  people  in  America  will 
not  pay  fair  prices  for  brains.  2.  It  is  printed  on  fair  white 
paper,  and  in  black  ink  ;  they  are  printed  on  smudgy  paper, 
yet  in  tawdry  colors  ;  people  like  coarse  colored  pictures. 
3.  It  is  in  exquisite  taste  ;  they  are  in  execrable  taste  ;  the 
taste  of  the  masses  is  execrable.  For  these  reasons,  al- 
though we  wish  it  well,  we  fear  the  sale  of  Harper's  Christ- 
mas will  not  come  up  to  that  of  its  London  competitors. 


A  well-known  gentleman  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  in 
speaking  of  the  friendship  existing  between  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
Donald  and  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  said : 
"It  reminds  me  of  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan, 
Damon  and  Pythias,  Scylla  and  Charybdis." 

An  Illinois  cow  swallowed  six  hundred  dol! 
backs.     She  was  killed  and  the  money  recc . 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


(THE    LADY    OR    THE    TIGER?' 


A  Symposium  by  Betsy  B.,  Philip  Shirley,  Boutville,  and  -Zulano. 


That  story  by  Frank  Stockton  in  the  November  Century — "The 
Lady  or  the  Tiger?  " — has  excited  varied  comment,  and  much  discus- 
sion. Compressed  to  its  utmost  limit  the  story  is  this  :  In  olden  days, 
in  a  semi-barbaric  but  luxurious  kingdom,  a  handsome  youth  was  con- 
demned to  trial  to  determine  his  guilt  or  innocence  in  presuming  to  love 
a  beautiful  princess,  who,  however,  in  return,  loved  him.  The  trial 
was  to  be  by  a  method  peculiar  to  that  kingdom  :  the  accused  was  per- 
mitted to  determine  his  own  case  by  exercising  his  judgment  in  opening 
one  of  two  doors  leading  from  an  arena  within  an  amphitheatre,  where 
all  such  trials  occurred  Through  a  certain  door,  if  luckily  opened, 
came  a  lovely  maiden,  whom  the  accused  immediately  married,  amid 
the  merrily  acclaimed  joy  of  the  people  over  an  innocence  proved.  Be- 
hind the  other  door  crouched  a  fierce  and  hungry  tiger,  ready  to  sprjng 
upon  the  accused  and  destroy  him,  while  the  multitude  observed  this 
punishment  of  an  established  guilt  with  well-sustained  emotions — which 
shall  ever  be  the  recompense  of  the  righteous  over  the  unrighteous. 
Our  handsome  youth  entered  the  arena,  and,  turning  to  salute  the  king, 
saw  by  her  father's  side  his  love,  the  beautiful  princess.  He  knew  that 
by  woman's  wit  and  weight  of  gold  she  would  have  possessed  herself  of 
the  fateful  secret :  ' '  behind  which  door  crouched  the  tiger  ?  "  She  had 
done  more  ;  she  knew  what  lady  had  been  selected  as  the  possible 
bride,  and  who  then  stood  behind  the  other  door.  Alas  !  it  was  a  lady 
of  the  court;  beautiful  like  the  princess  ;  one  upon  whom  the  princess 
had,  with  quick  jealousy  'raged,  observed  her  lover  cast  glances  of 
possible  admiration  and  tenderness  ;  one  whom  the  princess  suspected 
of  having  a  preference  for  her  handsome  lover.  The  king,  the  court,  the 
multitude,  in  breathless  silence  watched  the  youth ;  he  watched  the 
princess.  By  a  slight  movement  of  her  hand  she  designated  which  door 
he  should  open. 

With  an  exercise  of  unsuspected  genius  Mr.  Stockton  leaves  the  story 
with  the  unanswered  question,  "  Was  it  the  lady  or  the  tiger?  " 


I  think  she  sent  him  to  the  tiger.  After  she  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  secret  of  the  trial,  the  princess  began  trying  to 
determine  to  which  door  she  should  direct  her  lover.  If 
ever  her  mind  became  agitated  by  a  sense  of  duty — though 
what  possible  advantage  there  is  in  being  a  princess  or  a 
king,  if  such  an  one  does  not  escape  that  most  haggard  de- 
mon of  the  mind,  the  "  sense  of  duty,"  I  can  not  understand 
— if  ever,  I  say,  her  mind  became  thus  agitated,  she  coun- 
seled herself  in  favor  of  the  lady.  At  all  other  times  the 
tendency  of  her  mind  must  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
tiger.  Observe,  I  say,  that  she  tried  to  determine  to  which 
door  she  should  direct  her  lover.  Of  course  she  tried  in 
vain,  until  the  last,  the  very  last,  for  the  impulse — it  could 
not  be  called  a  decision — that  moved  her  hand,  came  and 
possessed  her  only  as  her  hand  moved.  In  the  hours  of 
wretched  days  and  sleepless  nights,  before  the  hour  of  trial, 
the  princess's  mind  was  in  constant  contemplation  of  two 
pictures  :  one,  her  lover  lost  to  her  and  in  the  arms  of  a  ra- 
diant rival.  That  one  fiercely  tore  and  wrenched  her  heart ; 
she  suffered  from  her  own  deathly  pain.  The  other  picture  : 
her  lover's  fair  body  fiercely  torn  and  wrenched  in  the  cruel 
embrace  of  the  tiger  ;  she  suffered  for  his  deathly  pain. 

To  which  of  two  kinds  of  suffering,  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble, do  the  best  of  us  give  the  most  consideration — that 
caused  by  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  ourselves,  or  upon 
others  ?  In  her  wild  efforts  to  finally  determine  her  action 
in  advance,  the  princess  was  ever  met  and  baffled  by  the 
consideration  of  these  two  pictures.  She  did  not  lose  sight 
of  them  even  when  her  lover  looked  up  at  her  from  the 
arena,  but  at  that  instant — the  instant  the  fatal  impulse 
moved  her  hand — a  thousand  details  were  added  to  one 
picture  ;  the  one  which,  if  she  gave  her  lover  to  the  lady, 
would  be  forever  hung  upon  her  bed-chamber  wall ;  woven, 
with  all  its  possibilities  of  torture,  of  wrenching  and  tearing 
her  heart — woven  thus  into  the  very  curtains  of  her  bed.  If 
she  gave  her  lover  to  her  rival,  even  his  love  would  turn  to 
common  gratitude — that  frostiest  emotion  of  the  heart..  If 
she  gave  her  lover  to  the  tiger,  the  colors  of  that  picture 
would  fade  away  with  the  stain  of  his  blood  in  the  sand  of 
the  arena;  there  would  be  no  hateful  colors  woven  into  her 
life  to  constantly  remind  her  of  that. 

A  magnificent  tigress  of  my  acquaintance  said,  the  other 
day,  with  sudden  vehemence,  after  a  long  silence  of  indecis- 
ion :  "  My  heavens  !  it  was  the  tiger  that  princess  let  go. 
Not  for  jealousy,  nor  any  reason  except  that  he  was  the  man 
who  could  " 

I  consider  the  blank  too  eloquent  to  be  filled  with  words. 
Yet  she  who  said  this  has  great  possibilities  of  tenderness,  I 
think.  She  might  stroke  very  tenderly  a  head  laid  upon  her 
breast,  and  kiss  it,  too,  perhaps.  Was  the  princess  else  than 
this  ?  Boutville. 


It  is  a  curious  comment  upon  the  general  judgment  of 
human  nature  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  who  have  read  the 
November  Century t  and  pondered  over  that  strangely  in- 
complete story  of  a  barbarous  tribunal  of  chance,  will  say 
that  the  lover  of  the  princess  was  devoured  by  the  waiting 
beast.  Men  say  it  with  a  fling  at  the  inherent  ferocity  of 
women,  and  women  with  flashing  eyes  and  clenched  teeth, 
as  if  the  barbaric  instinct  were  strong  in  them,  and  their 
tongues  longed  to  lap  blood  with  the  natural  thirst  of  the 
primitive  creature. 

The  many  seem  to  think  that  the  first  impulse  of  a  jealous 
woman,  whether  she  be  a  fair-haired  Saxon  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion or  a  dark-eyed  daughter  of  barbaric  royalty,  would  be 
to  give  her  lover  over  to  death,  however  horrible,  rather  than 
to  the  arms  of  a  rival.  The  jealous  man  slays  the  woman 
who  betrays  him.  The  jealous  woman  forgives  the  man 
everything,  and  wreaks  her  vengeance  on  her  rival. 

This  Princess  of  No-land  bitterly  hated  the  beautiful  young 
woman  who  trembled  behind  the  fateful  door,  but  she  had 
little  reason  to  doubt  the  love  of  the  young  victim  in  the 
arena.  He  was  there  for  love  of  her  alone,  and  their  souls 
were  tuned  to  such  fine  accord  that  he  could  ask  and  she 
could  answer  a  vital  question  of  terrible  significance  before 
thousands  of  gazing  yet  unseeing  eyes.  If  she  could  have 
let  the  tiger  loose  upon  the  lady  within  the  door  it  would 
have  satisfied  the  savage  instinct.  But  to  give  the  body  of 
her  grand,  handsome  lover  to  the  fangs  of  the  wild  beast,  to 
be  torn  piecemeal  before  her  eyes,  when  he  was  arraigned 
there  for  very  love  of  her.  could  not  be  the  instinct  of  the 
woman,  were  she  barbarous  or  civilized.  Her  jealousy  of 
the  court  maiden  was  but  a  vague  and  haunting  fear,  not 
:hat  deep  and  active  passion  which  is  stronger  than  death 

>'■  more  cruei  than  the  grave.  Evidently  she  had  never 
reached  her  lover  for  the  glances  which  she  had  inter- 


cepted, for  his  trust  in  her  was  absolute.  When  with  slight 
and  subtile  motion  she  pointed  to  the  door  upon  the  right,  he 
opened  it  straight  and  unhesitatingly.  Any  man,  whatever 
be  his  experience  or  his  lack  of  it,  fears  the  treachery  of  a 
jealous  woman,  and,  beyond  the  face  of  this  story,  he  did  not 
know  of  his  royal  lady-love's  suspicions.  Besides,  such  ab- 
solute trust  is  sure  to  awaken  some  response,  and  no  woman 
would  have  let  even  a  faithless  lover  go  to  such  a  death,  with 
such  horror  of  her  in  his  heart  as  such  a  death  sentence 
would  give. 

Murder  is  rarely  premeditated.  When  it  is,  it  is  generally 
for  cold  gain.  Such  fierce  passions  as  love  and  jealousy 
flame  into  impulse,  and  the  princess  made  her  decision  after 
days  and  nights  of  anguished  deliberation.  She  had  known 
what  she  would  answer  before  her  lover  questioned  her,  and 
she  answered  as  she  had  decided  she  would.  Furthermore, 
her  rival  was  hidden  behind  the  padded  door,  and,  in  so 
much,  there  was  safety  for  the  lover,  for  there  is  something 
in  the  mere  sight  of  a  rival  which  inflames  the  mind  to 
frenzy.  Her  days  and  nights  of  anguished  deliberation  could 
not  conjure  the  misery  which  she  would  actually  feel  in  see- 
ing her  rival  in  the  flesh  wedded  triumphantly  to  the  loving 
or  unloving  culprit  of  the  arena.  For,  with  her  rival  out  of 
sight,  she  could  always  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  her  soul 
that  the  marriage  would  be  but  a  loveless  mockery,  and  this 
thought  would  lead  to  many  more.  For  if  the  fierce  tiger 
destroyed  the  tall,  beautiful  youth,  there  was  only  misery  for 
her ;  while  he  might  live  to  hate  the  bride  forced  upon  him, 
and  turn  to  her  love,  as  before.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
barbaric  princess  permitted  him  to  live  without  an  arrtire 
ftensee.  Barbaric  princesses  do  not  stick  at  putting  rivals 
out  of  the  way  ;  and  in  her  days  and  nights  of  anguished 
deliberation  many  schemes  of  relief  must  have  started  in  her 
mind — the  removal  of  her  rival  perhaps  more  often  than 
any  other.  To  permit  him  to  open  the  tiger's  door  would 
have  been  to  destroy  all  in  a  moment.  To  send  him  to  the 
lady's  door  would  have  left  hope  still  fluttering  in  her  breast ; 
and  though  jealousy  be  the  master-passion  of  the  human 
heart,  hope  always  flies  triumphantly  over  everything,  and 
no  human  being  ever  willfully  destroys  it. 

The  story-teller  has  woven  his  tale  so  cleverly  that  one  can 
not  really  discover  whether  the  youth  himself  still  loved  the 
princess  when  he  was  arraigned  before  this  awful  tribunal. 
At  all  events,  she  loved  him  with  barbarous  ardor,  but  with 
civilized  reason  ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  king  was  but  semi- 
barbaric,  and  that  his  imperious  daughter  was  strikingly 
like  him. 

Since,  then,  her  love  was  a  flame  fanned  by  reason  and 
tended  by  hope;  since  her  decision  was  the  result  of  long 
thought,  and  not  an  impulse ;  since  her  true  love  sought  her 
eye  with  unfaltering  faith  in  the  cardinal  moment  of  his  life 
since  his  marriage  might  be  only  a  form  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  that  life  ;  since  her  rival  was  but  a  dreaded,  not 
an  assured  one — not  immortal  at  that,  and  out  of  sight  of  her 
eye  as  well ;  since  a  woman  always  visits  her  vengeance 
upon  the  other  woman  rather  than  upon  her  recreant  lover  ; 
since  she  loved  him  jealously,  it  is  true,  but  ardently  and 
well ;  and  since  it  is  the  nature  of  woman  to  sacrifice  her- 
self, heart  and  body,  to  save  her  lover  from  peril — who  will 
say  that  the  princess's  right  hand  pointed  to  the  tiger's  door? 
In  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  in  her  terrible  commun- 
ings with  herself,  she  may  have  given  him  over  to  destruc- 
tion a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  again.  But  in  that 
moment  of  awful  suspense,  when  he  stood  between  life  and 
death  before  the  waiting  multitude,  even  though  her  decision 
had  been  against  him — which  could  not  have  been  so,  since 
she  did  not  change — all  the  woman  in  her  would  have  risen 
against  the  horror  of  it,  and  with  her  jealousy  crushed  under 
her  love  and  despair,  her  pale  hand  would  point  to  the  lady's 
door.  Betsy  B. 


The  princess  shed  no  tears — tears  died  hissing  in  the  fire 
of  her  semi-barbaric  eyes,  and  fierce,  convulsive  shudders, 
during  her  torturing  deliberation,  left  all  her  lithe  muscles 
relaxed  and  exhausted. 

Now  that  she  was  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  man  who 
loved  her — suffering  more  because  she  loved  him,  and  had 
his  fate  in  her  hands,  and  could  not  for  her  life  decide  it — in 
her  rage  that  she  could  so  suffer,  she  longed  savagely  for 
vengeance  upon  the  man  who  could  cause  her  this  misery 
which  every  nerve  in  her  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  And  the 
vengeance  was  ready  to  her  hand.  She  knew  the  tiger  as 
well  as  the  lady  behind  the  fatal  doors.  She  had  stood  be- 
fore its  cage  feeling  barbaric  kinship  with  its  treacherous 
beauty.  Next  to  killing  her  lover  herself  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  this  velvet  monster  do  it.  Her  mind 
dwelt  with  morbid  fascination  on  the  combat.  How  he 
would  fight !  She  had  not  the  least  horror  of  depriving  the 
man  of  his  life — the  motive  that  would  control  the  Christian 
woman.  Perhaps,  too,  the  recent  victims  of  the  king's  jus- 
tice had  all  chanced  upon  the  hymeneal  door. 

_  Had  she  been  wholly  barbaric,  she  could  not  have  had  the 
bitter  sense  of  resistance  and  defeat  in  loving  him  either, 
which  hurt  her,  being  semi-barbaric  and  a  princess.  For 
this,  too,  she  would  punish  him,  since  he  was  in  her  power. 
Only,  when  he  felt  that  hot  breath  on  his  throat  and  looked 
his  death  in  its  savage  eyes,  would  it  not  be  his  triumph  that 
she  had  condemned  him  because  she  loved  him  too  well  to 
give  him  to  another  woman.     Gods  of  semi-barbarism  ! 

Her  decision  was  made,  but  made  conditionally,  since  she 
was  a  woman — made  to  depend  upon  the  look  in  her  lover's 
face  when  he  should  ask  the  momentous  question  on  which 
his  life  hung. 

She  knew  his  face — knew  its  every  line  and  change — and 
thought,  sadly,  how,  when  his  eyes  appealed,  there  was  little 
in  her  gift  that  she  felt  power  to  withhold  from  him.  But 
there  was  another  expression  that  roused  all  the  mutiny  in 
her  perverse  nature.  It  would  be  difficult  to  accurately  de- 
scribe this  unlucky  look;  but  the  element  in  it,  unpopular  with 
the  spoiled  princess,  was  the  confidence  in  the  certainty  of 
her  affection  for  him.  When  this  was  either  gravely  or 
laughingly  apparent  in  the  face  she  had  studied  "for  many 
months,"  as  Mr.  Stockton  states,  the  princess  felt  capable  of 
rending  the  man  without  extraneous  aid  from  any  tiger.  She 
knew  that  if  he  looked  up  from  the  arena  with  the  beseech- 
ing eyes  whose  memory  often  came  to  her  subduingly,  she 
would  give  him  life,  wife,  and  her  own  useless  love  forever. 
But  if  he  dared — and  her  hands  clenched  furiously,  and  her 


whole  frame  grew  tense  again — to  look  with  confident  ex- 
pectancy that,  for  the  love  she  bore  him,  she  would  tamely 
resign  him  to  that  pitiful  weakling,  she  herself  to  remain  con- 
tent with  his  gratitude — and  she  called  this  fine,  rare  virtue 
bad,  semi-barbaric  names— if  he  looked  as  if  he  believed 
she  would  spare  him,  she  would  show  him  his  presumptuous 
error.     Her  reveries  stopped  there. 

The  poor  lover  had  never  plunged  into  these  subtileties. 
Confident  that  the  princess  would  discover  the  secret  of  the 
doors,  he  never  dreamed  that  her  mind  could  hesitate  as  to 
his  fate.  In  his  crude,  masculine  breast  love  was  merciful 
and  life  was  sweet.  He  would  have  given  the  princess  to 
another  man  to  save  her  delicate  amber-colored  flesh  from  a 
tiger's  paws,  and  taken  his  chance  of  her  love  afterward, 
perhaps — though  that  is  a  step  toward  three-quarter  civiliza- 
tion— and  he  believed  that  in  so  serious  an  issue  the  princess 
would  do  the  same  by  him.  It  was,  therefore,  with  perfect 
trust  and  in  anticipation  of  speedy  matrimony  that  his  eager 
eyes  flashed  up  to  the  royal  "  box,"  and  "  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation,'1  as  we  read,  that  he  opened  the  door  indicated 
by  the  princess,  and 

It  was  the  tiger. 

Blinded  by  the  sudden  light,  its  first  bound  was  at  fault, 
and  the  man  eluded  it  only  so  long  as  to  lift  his  eyes  once 
more  to  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him — not 
with  despair,  but,  with  the  whole  great  heart  of  him  aroused 
with  the  very  rapture  of  distorted  devotion,  that  since  she 
willed  it  so  he  could  also  die  for  her. 

He  died  hard.  He  died  by  double  death-warrant :  of  the 
king  because  he  had  loved  the  princess,  of  the  princess  be- 
cause she  had  loved  him.  Philip  Shirley. 


She  was  a  woman — therefore  she  was  jealous.  She  was  a 
barbarian — therefore  she  was  cruel.  Which  is  the  stronger 
passion  in  the  female  breast,  jealousy  or  cruelty  ?  In  her 
who  is  civilized  it  is  jealousy — it  is  stronger  even  than  love. 
In  her  who  is  barbaric,  her  cruelty  runs  apace  with  her  jeal- 
ousy, and  sometimes  outstrips  it. 

What  should  she  do?  Should  she  send  him  to  his  death 
rather  than  see  him  in  the  arms  of  another  woman  ?  Or 
should  she  test  his  love  for  her  by  sending  him  to  that  other 
woman,  and  then  prolong  his  suffering  by  the  contempt 
which,  being  a  woman,  she  could  so  well  show,  to  one 
whose  life  had  been  hers  to  give  or  take  ?  For  to  the  bar- 
barian nothing  could  be  more  galling  than  to  know  and  feel 
that  his  life  had  been  given  him  by  one  who  pitied  him,  and 
that  one  a  woman. 

The  barbarian  mind  does  not  bear  with  patience  the 
thought  of  being  saved  by  a  woman  from  any  bodily  peril — 
more  particularly  by  the  woman  whom  one  loves. 

She  mused  upon  this  as  she  sat  there.  Was  her  lover  a 
dastard  ?  Would  he  take  his  life  from  her  hands,  and  be 
content  to  lose  her?  If  so,  then  was  he  unworthy  of  her — 
of  her,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  kings. 

She  was  a  barbarian,  and  it  was  not  pity  which  made  her 
resolve  to  point  to  the  door  where  lay  concealed  the  lady. 
It  was  a  desire  to  test  him.  She  was  resolved  that  if  he 
were  unworthy  of  her  she  should  know  it — know  it  even  at 
the  cost  of  losing  him.  And  the  cruelty  which  was  in  her 
made  her  resolve  that  when  he  had  his  bride  he  should  suf- 
fer more  a  thousand  times  from  his  old  love's  scorn  than  ever 
he  could  have  suffered  in  the  jaws  of  the  tiger. 

Her  lover  came.  His  eyes  met  hers  as  he  saluted  the 
king.  What  was  there  in  her  eyes  that  startled  him  ?  He 
saw  that  she  knew  behind  which  door  lay  the  tiger.  But  hb 
saw  something  else — he  saw  that  she  had  determined  to  point 
him  to  the  door  where  was  the  lady.  And  in  those  eyes  there 
was  a  shadow  of  contempt  which  galled  his  barbaric  soul. 

What  would  you  ?  Their  loves  were  stormy,  for  they  were 
barbarians. 

She  moved  her  hand.  She  pointed  to  the  right.  He 
opened  the  door. 

It  was  the  lady. 

What  did  he  do  ?  Had  he  been  of  our  time,  he  would 
have  taken  the  bride  that  his  love  had  given  him  to  save  his 
life.  But  he  was  not  of  our  time.  He  was  a  barbarian. 
And  the  thought  that  he  would  owe  his  degraded  life  to  a 
woman,  and  that  woman  she  whom  he  loved,  stung  him  to 
the  quick. 

He  turned,  and  looked  at  the  princess.  If  he  had  been 
before  inclined  to  falter,  the  look  in  her  eyes  would  have  de- 
termined him.     But  he  did  not  falter. 

.  He  bowed  to  the  maiden  before  whom  he  stood,  and — he 
closed  the  door.  Before  the  wondering  gaze  of  that  vast 
multitude  he  opened  the  other  door. 

There  was  a  roar  and  a  bound — there  was  a  crunching  of 
bones — there  was  blood  upon  the  thirsty  sands  of  the  arena 
— there  was  a  hideous,  mutilated  Thing  in  the  jaws  of  the 
beast. 

He  was  only  a  barbarian — yet  had  he  been  born  later  he 
would  have  been  a  loyal  knight. 

He  was  only  a  barbarian — yet  in  his  barbaric  way  he 
loved.  Zulano. 

P.  S. — It  is  only  fair  to  myself  to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  that  I  only  wrote  it  because  the  editor  asked  me 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  "balance"  the  symposium.  I  have  tried  to  do 
justice  to  the  ' '  lady  "  side.  But  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  think  she  sent 
him  to  the  tiger — and  then  wished  she  hadn't  Z. 


A  young  New  Orleans  artist,  who  has  just  entered  Julian's 
school  of  painting,  at  Paris,  writes  of  his  fellow-students  : 
"They  are  very  good-natured,  full  of  mirth  and  wit,  but  of 
such  a  nasty  sort  as  only  Paris  can  create.  They  never  say 
a  serious  thing  nor  utter  a  refined  sentiment.  Lately  an 
American  girl  had  the  courage  and  nerve  to  enter  the  school 
for  men.  She  drew  from  nude  models  of  either  sex,  and 
bore  all  the  vulgarity  and  smoke  of  these  Frenchmen,  and 
was  soon  far  ahead  of  them  with  her  brush.  An  auburn- 
haired  English  girl  entered  into  this  crowded  room.  She 
worked  hard  and  appeared  to  hear  nothing." 

The  birth  of  a  young  princess  in  Spain  recalls  a  curious 
custom  of  that  court.  When  a  prince  or  princess  is  born, 
the  epithet  "vigorous"  is  always  added  to  its  name.  But 
on  one  occasion  the  youthful  prince  died  immediately  after 
his  birth.  The  official  announcement  was  made  as  follows  : 
"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain  has  given  birth  to  a  vig- 
orous Prince  of  Asturias,  who  lived  only  a  few  hours." 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


BULLS     AND    BEARS. 


A  Glance  at  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  a  New  York  Stockjobber. 


The  social  season  here  is  highly  unsatisfactory  so  far. 
Not  only  is  there  great  ambiguity  as  to  its  indications,  but 
we  are  positively  ignorant  as  to  its  very  existence  ;  that  is, 
no  one  knows  yet  whether  the  season  is  under  way  or  not. 
There  have  been  no  great  social  events,  except  a  few  wed- 
dings, and  there  seems  to  be  no  outlook  for  a  decisive  begin- 
ning now.  This  awful  uncertainty  is  the  result,  I  think,  of 
the  Langtry  and  Patti  booms.  Every  one  rushed  into  town 
to  welcome  the  famous  English-woman,  and  a  week  later  to 
be  present  at  the  first  great  opera  night.  Now,  for  years  the 
social  season  in  New  York  has  begun  with  the  opera  season, 
and  social  events  have  swung  regularly  into  line  after  the 
start  was  made.  This  year,  however,  there  was  a  sudden 
craze  for  autumn  sports  and  rural  festivities  about  the  time 
the  winter  gayety  in  the  city  should  have  been  started  on  its 
yearly  course,  and  society  people  kept  out  of  town  persist- 
ently. Country  houses  are  numerous  all  round  New  York. 
They  are  very  English  in  scope  and  intent,  and  their  owners 
entertain  largely.  They  have  never  been  able  to  get  enough 
guests  at  the  tail  end  of  the  summer  season  heretofore,  but 
this  year  they  have  been  unable  to  accommodate  the  crowds 
that  flocked  in  on  them.  So,  on  Patti  and  Langtry  nights 
every  one  comes  in  town,  and  on  the  following  day  nearly 
every  one  goes  out  again.  Each  day,  however,  adds  to  the 
lists  of  people  who  are  preparing  for  the  winter's  war,  and 
diminishes  the  numbers  of  the  rural  contingent. 

The  season  will  not  be  fairly  in  motion  before  the  first  of 
December,  this  year.  Five  years  hence  the  ultra-fashionable 
will  not  return  much  before  Christmas.  The  one — I  am 
afraid  the  only — benefit  that  we  have  derived  from  our  sys- 
tematic aping  of  the  English,  is  this  fashion  of  remaining 
late  away  from  town.  Life  in  the  country  houses  around 
New  York  is  not  so  charming  as  it  is  in  England  by  any 
means  ;  but  it  is  still  a  very  jolly  way  of  passing  the  autumn 
months.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  suburban 
visiting  here  is  the  presence  among  the  guests  of  men  who 
,  are  interested  in  the  fluctuations  of  stocks,  and  who  bring 
their  business  into  social  life.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
five-days'  visit  at  a  nice  old  house  on  the  Hudson,  near  West 
Point.  There  was  no  end  of  good  people  there ;  but  the 
host  was  a  "city"  man  and  had  four  or  five  friends  from 
"  the  street  "  visiting  him.  During  dinner,  which  was  always 
a  most  enjoyable  meal,  they  talked  constantly  of  financial 
operations,  and  never  hesitated  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
game  of  billiards  to  argue  over  some  infernal  rumor,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  touching  the  operations  of  Jay  Gould  or 
his  clique.  By  the  bye,  a  man  who  is  a  heavy  operator  in 
Wall  Street,  but  hates  the  shop  jargon  of  the  place  as  much 
as  I  do,  tells  me  that  Gould  is  the  best  man  on  'change  to 
know,  because  he  never  consents  to  talk  shop  in  private  life. 
That's  the  only  good  thing  I  know  about  Gould. 

These  Wall  Street  men  are  very  much  alike.  They  all 
drink  too  much,  and  are  prone  to  the  use  of  slang  to  excess. 
Those  staying  at  the  country  house  I  visited  might  have  been 
taken  for  brothers.  They  all  wore  very  shining  high  hats, 
and  extremely  narrow  boots.  They  did  not  care  for  gloves, 
probably  because  they  hide  the  diamond  ring  which  every 
Wall  Street  man  wears.  The  rings  are  nearly  all  alike. 
They  have  a  flat,  wide  gold  band,  with  a  diamond  set  in  so 
that  the  top  will  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ring.  On 
either  side  of  the  diamond  there  is  usually  a  small  emerald. 
They  were  introduced  after  their  adoption  by  the  French, 
who  call  them  "  glove-rings,"  because  the  diamond  is  set  so 
low  that  the  glove  slips  over  it.  The  bulls  and  bears  object 
to  wearing  gloves,  though  they  always  carry  them  ;  when 
they  are  not  carried  in  the  hand,  they  are  thrust  into  the  top 
breast  or  handkerchief  pocket  of  the  coat,  so  as  to  be  visible, 
or  are  tucked  between  the  buttons  on  the  front  of  the  coat. 
They  are  always  in  sight.  The  Wall  Street  man  smokes 
constantly,  and  is  guilty  of  puffing  weeds  with  little  gilt  or 
red  bands  on  them.  The  band  is  placed  on  the  cigar  to  in- 
dicate its  brand,  which  is  usually  expensive.  The  Wall 
Street  man  is  fond  of  doing  the  thing  which  looks  expensive, 
and  hence  he  wanders  about  with  the  highly  colored  band  on 
his  cigar,  and  wears  vast  watch  chains  and  fobs.  Did  I  say 
wanders?  It  was  a  mistake  ;  he  never  wanders,  but  moves 
with  a  brisk  and  business-like  air.  If  he  rises  from  his  seat 
in  Delmonico's  to  cross  the  cafe,  he  does  it  with  a  brisk  and 
breezy  swing.  If  he  goes  up  the  aisle  of  the  theatre  or 
opera,  it  is  with  the  same  quick  and  solid  tread.  He  holds 
his  nose  pretty  well  up  in  the  air,  and  uses  one  expression 
incessantly.     This  expression  is  :  "  No,  I'm  'bliged." 

He  uses  the  word  constantly  while  talking,  even  with 
ladies,  and  it  becomes  extremely  tiresome,  unless  you  inter- 
est yourself  by  counting  the  number  of  times  he  calls  his 
favorite  expression  into  use.  He  never  walks  up  to  another 
gentleman — for  the  Wall  Street  man,  according  to  the  broad 
American  standard,  is  a  gentleman — and  greets  him  with  the 
quiet  cordiality  that  is  vaguely  described  as  "  proper  form." 
No  matter  where  he  meets  his  friend — be  it  at  wedding, 
funeral,  or  dinner  ;  among  ladies,  gentleman,  or  beasts — the 
Wall  Street  man  always  yells  something  that  concerns  the 
street.     For  instance,  it  will  be  : 

"  Oh,  eh  ?  U.  P.  Preferred,  eh  ?  Ninety-four.  Well,  I 
guess.     Little  slump,  eh  ?    'Ave  cigar  ?  " 

"  No,  'm  'bliged." 

Then  the  two  heads  go  together,  and  the  most  astounding 
jargon  ensues,  relative  to  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  stock. 

The  other  night,  at  the  opera,  a  tall  and  dignified  man  of 
perhaps  sixty  winters  stood  with  a  friend  by  the  door,  when 
an  acquaintance,  of  perhaps  sixty-five  winters,  came  down 
stairs.  As  he  reached  the  floor  the  dignified  man  caught 
sight  of  him,  his  face  blazed  with  delight,  and  he  yelled  : 

"  Hay,  petroleum  the  golden  !  " 

It  was  a  shout  that  could  be  heard  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  corridors,  and  every  man  looked  around.  The 
majority  of  them  smiled,  with  great  amusement,  and  the  old 
gentleman  at  whom  the  remark  was  leveled  shook  his  head 
and  grinned,  as  he  cried  : 

"  Say  nothing  1 " 

"  Shall  I  lend  you  a  fiver?" 

"  No,  'm  'bliged." 

Evidently  he  had  been  caught  on  the  wrong  side  of  there- 
cent  swing  in  the  petroleum  market,  and  suffered  accordingly. 


Wall  Street  men  are  good-hearted  as  a  rule,  and  have  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  justice  and  honor,  which  is  not  very  well  de- 
fined, but  much  talked  about.  The  men  of  the  Wall  Street 
clan  who  were  at  the  house  I  visited — you  will  perceive  a 
determined  attempt  on  my  part  to  return  to  this  house — 
talked  with  great  gusto  of  their  achievements,  and,  I  am  glad 
to  state,  spoke  highly  of  each  other,  morning,  noon,  and 
and  night.  Every  other  day  they  had  to  go  down  to  New 
York  to  "  look  at  things,"  and  the  host,  with  many  excuses, 
accompanied  them.  They  always  returned  in  time  for  din- 
ner, but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  understand  what  they 
said,  so  filled  was  their  talk  with  trade  terms.  They  did  not 
shine  at  night,  except  at  poker.  They  played  to  win,  every 
man  of  them,  and  an  outsider  was  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  in 
bucking  up  against  them.  I  know.  I  tried  it.  If  anything 
was  going  on  in  the  day  time  in  the  way  of  impromptu  teams 
or  archery  matches,  the  Wall  Street  men  came  forward  in  a 
solid  phalanx,  and  bet  heavily  on  the  result  every  time. 
They  made  pool-tables  and  won  various  amounts,  from  fifty 
cents  to  five  dollars,  from  every  one,  including  the  ladies. 
However,  they  lugged  vast  quantities  of  bon-bons  up  from 
the  city  for  their  fair  victims,  anJ  offered  big  odds  on  the 
next  event  to  the  men,  so  their  popularity  was  great  in  spite 
of  their  success  in  winning  other  people's  money.  I  found 
that  they  were  men  of  shallow  mental  calibre,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  notion  that  money  was  all  in  all.  They  often 
spoke  of  things  ethical  with  a  degree  of  obscurity  positively 
astounding,  and  seemed  to  have  no  conception  whatever  of 
anything  outside  their  own  particular  business.  In  subjects 
touching  history,  philosophy,  or  politics,  they  were  not  only 
entirely  at  sea,  but  admitted  their  ignorance  with  a  degree  of 
frankness  bordering  on  the  boastful.  They  seemed  rather 
proud  of  a  sentence,  which  they  repeated  with  gusto  forty 
times  a  day.  It  was  :  "  Money  makes  the  world  go  'round, 
dear  boy." 

I  confess  that  it  surprised  me  to  see  them  push  their  trade 
so  boldly  into  private  life,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  often  a  great 
bore,  and  in  every  sense  tiresome  at  times.  Women  treated 
them  with  great  consideration,  and  smiled  sweetly  when  they 
approached  ;  for  Wall  Street  men  are  far  above  par  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  and  are  eagerly  bid  in.  But  it  was  ob- 
servable that  women  were  easily  wearied  by  them,  and 
avoided  long  tete-d-tetes,  or  confidential  strolls,  rides,  or 
drives.  If  you  meet  one  Wall  Street  man,  you  know  them 
all.  I  remember  one  day  I  was  talking  to  the  hostess  on 
the  tennis-ground,  when  the  host  and  his  friends  came  bus- 
tling in  from  town,  after  "  looking  at  things."  They  climbed 
down  quickly  from  the  comfortable  old  "  carry-all "  depot- 
wagon,  all  talking  at  once  about  some  remarkable  coup  of 
one  of  the  monopolists,  and  gesticulating  earnestly.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  youngest  of  them^-a  cleanly  built,  richly 
dressed,  and  stylish-looking  man  of  about  thirty-five  years — 
walked  briskly  over  to  the  hostess,  dropped  into  a  camp- 
chair,  tilted  his  hat  back,  and  said  : 

"  Bill's  asked  Charlie  up." 

"  Bill "  was  the  host,  and  "  Charlie  "  a  prominent  bank 
director  and  stock-jobber. 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  anxious  to  have  him  visit  us.  He's  very 
jolly,"  answered  the  hostess,  sweetly. 

"  You're  right — he  is,"  said  the  youngest  Wall  Street  man, 
impressively.  "We  were  together  in  the  old  Twelfth  Street 
school,  and  I  know  him  like  a  book.  He's  the  man  who 
connected  on  Little  Hannibal  in  the  St.  Jo  deal,  when  the 
rest  of  us  were  asleep,  and  he  had  the  laugh  on  us  for  six 
months.  One  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever  lived.  Thorough- 
bred. Always  holds  up  his  end  of  the  table,  and  can  be 
found  where  you  leit  him  every  time.  Dare-devil,  too. 
When  we  rowed  together  in  the  Dauntless  Club  two  years 
ago,  he  pulled  a  stroke  that  knocked  out  every  man  on  the 
river,  and  had  a  reputation  for  a  fighter,  too.  Nothing  ever 
stumped  him.  I've  seen  him  walk  up  to  a  man  on  Broad- 
way, when  there  was  a  crowd  of  the  boys  around,  and  hit 
him  a  clip  on  the  back  that  would  knock  him  shaky.  Then 
he  would  hold  out  his  hand,  and  say :  '  'Ullo,  McAllister,  'ow 
are  you?'  The  man  would  wheel  around  bent  on  blood. 
Then  Charlie  would  start  back,  you  know,  as  if  appalled  by  the 
mistake,  and  say  : '  By  gracious,  sir,  I  begytmr  pardon.  How 
could  I  have  been  so  rough  ?  I'm  very  sorry,  by  gad  ! '  The 
man  usually  felt  like  killing  him,  usually  came  around,  and 
five  minutes  later  Charlie'd  be  opening  wine  for  him  at  Del's, 
and  trying  to  get  him  boozed.  Oh,  he's  eighteen  carat  every 
time." 

That  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  average  Wall  Street  man's 
conversation.  One  other  point  that  surprised  me  was  the 
intense  earnestness  with  which  they  talked  about  their 
clothes  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  The  youngest  man  was 
complaining  of  his  frock-coat,  which  was  rather  tight,  when 
one  of  the  others  said  : 

"  It  serves  you  right,  Mac.  I'd  no  more  patronize  Jim 
Bell  than  I  would  Prouse  Cooper.  You  pay  just  forty  per 
cent,  more  for  their  names.  What  did  he  tax  you  for  the 
coat?" 

"  Ninety  dollars." 

"Well,  this  is  just  as  good,  and  it  cost  only  fifty.  I  buy 
the  goods  from  a  friend  of  mine,  who  imports  them,  and  then 
have  'em  made  up  by  a  feller  who  used  to  be  with  Poole. 
It's  nonsense  to  pay  so  much.  Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
?" 

"  Well — er — yes  ;  I  suppose  so,"  answered  the  lady  ad- 
dressed, doubtfully  ;  and  then  the  Wall  Street  men  fell 
into  a  vigorous  discussion  on  the  price  of  clothing.  Every 
man  of  them  used  that  abominable  word  "pants,"  and  lam 
not  sure  that  they  didn't  use  that  other  verbal  abomination, 
"  gents."  However,  they  seem  to  enjoy  life,  and  are  cer- 
tainly good-natured.  Long  life  to  them  ;  but  pray  preserve 
me  from  their  companionship,  except  at  intervals  of  years 
and  years  at  a  time.  .  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  November  23,  1882. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Silence  on  Tap. 

The  latest  wonder  of  the  world  has  been  discovered  in  .the 
Yellowstone  Park,  by  a  person  named  James  Carroll,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  reputable  citizen  of  Helena,  Montana.  Carroll 
says  that  he  was  in  a  deep  gorge.  Around  him  was  a  scene 
of  grandeur,  towering  cliffs  and  verdant  vegetation.  He  sat 
down  to  wait  for  his  friends,  who  were  to  follow  him  into  the 
gorge.  Everything  was  quiet.  The  stillness  was  oppress- 
ive. He  determined  to  break  the  silence,  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  make  even  a  crack  in  it.  He  called  on  his 
friends.  He  called  again,  and  nearly  shouted  the  top  of  his 
head  off,  but  he  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
A  panther  was  passing.  Carroll  seized  his  rifle  and  fired  at 
the  animal.  Smoke  came  out  of  the  rifle,  and  the  panther 
crawled  away  wounded  and  bleeding,  but  no  report  came 
from  the  rifle  ;  no  sound  reached  Carroll's  ears.  If  Carroll's 
statement  was  not  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  others, 
we  would  believe  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  temporary 
deafness,  or  whisky,  or  that  he  had  cotton  in  his  ears,  but 
that  hypothesis  won't  work,  for  his  friends  followed  him  into 
the  gorge,  and  there  they  all  stood  and  became  red  in  the 
face,  and  got  sore  throats,  in  their  efforts  to  have  vocal  com- 
munication with  each  other.  But  not  a  sound  could  they 
hear.  The  place  was  so  packed  full  of  silence  that  they 
could  not  hear  a  pin  drop,  and  they  had  to  use  signs  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  to  express  their  astonishment. 
They  explain  that  some  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere  there 
makes  it  a  non-conductor  of  sound.  If  this  is  true,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Carroll  and  his 
companions,  a  long-felt  want  will  be  supplied.  Companies 
will  be  chartered  to  can  this  valuable  atmosphere,  or  to 
saw  it  off  in  lengths,  pack  it  in  saw-dust  and  ship  it  to  the 
busy  haunts  of  men  in  the  East.  In  families  where  there  is 
a  baby,  a  barrel  of  it  can  be  kept  in  the  corner  of  the  bed- 
room. By  turning  the  faucet,  the  wail  of  the  infant  will  be 
heard  no  more.  Think  of  the  soothing  effect  of  a  keg  of  it 
turned  loose  in  a  ward  meeting  !  A  person  might  squirt  a 
syringe  full  of  Yellowstone  Park  atmosphere  on  an  organ- 
grinder,  and  all  his  soothing  strains  in  a  moment  would  be 
but  "  a  melancholy  thought  condensed  to  air,"  or  some  bold 
bad  man  might  go  to,  say,  Talmage's  church,  with  a  can  of 
silence,  and  a  patent  can-opener  in  his  pocket,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  sermon  of  the  elegant  contortionist 
would  be  a  voiceless  pantomime.  We  have  ordered  a  keg 
of  it  for  our  own  use,  and  it  makes  us  smile  to  think  of  the 
embarrassment  that  will  clothe,  as  with  a  garment,  the  first 
man  who  comes  into  the  office  to  read  us  "  a  little  thing  he 
dashed  off  last  night,"  and  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the 
silence  of  the  tomb  as  he  claws  around  in  search  of  his 
voice. —  Texas  Sif tings. 


By  a  blunder  of  the  printers  in  the  famous  "  first  column  " 
of  the  London  Times — which  has  been  irreverently  described 
as  the  "  Hatch,  Match,  and  Dispatch  Column  " — the  head- 
ings over  the  lists  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  issue  of  No- 
vember 3d  were  transposed,  and  every  one  can  picture  to 
himself  the  melancholy  record  of  female  mortality  which  re- 
sulted. Probably  the  person  most  annoyed,  leaving  the 
editor  out  of  the  question,  was  the  husband,  who  found  the 
announcement  of  bis  wife's  death  "  of  a  son,"  accompanied 
by  the  cheerful  statement,  "  All  well." 


The  Nose. 

The  annals  of  surgery  contain  many  cases  where  the  nose 
has  been  cut  or  torn  off,  and,  being  replaced,  has  grown  fast 
again,  recovering  its  jeopardized  functions.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest (1680)  is  related  by  the  surgeon  (Fioraventi)  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  by  when  a  man's  nose,  having  been  cut  off", 
had  fallen  in  the  sand.  He  remarks  that  he  took  it  up,  washed 
it,  replaced  it,  and  that  it  grew  together.  Still,  this  is  a  little 
bit  hazardous,  and  in  warm  weather  the  nose  might  refuse 
to  catch  on.  It  would  be  mortifying  in  the  extreme  to  have 
the  nose  drop  off  in  a  dish  of  ice  cream  at  a  large  banquet. 
Not  only  would  it  be  disagreeable  to  the  owner  of  the  nose, 
but  to  those  who  sat  near  him.  He  adds  the  address  of  the 
owner  of  the  repaired  nose,  and  requests  any  doubter  to  go 
and  examine  for  himself.  Regnault,  in  the  Gazette  Salutaire, 
1714,  tells  of  a  patient  whose  nose  was  bitten  off  by  a  smug- 
gler. The  owner  of  the  nose  wrapped  it  in  a  bit  of  cloth  and 
sought  Regnault,  who,  "  although  the  part  was  cold,  reset  it, 
and  it  became  attached."  This  is  another  instance,  where, 
by  being  sufficiently  previous,  the  nose  was  secured  and 
handed  down  to  future  generations.  Yet,  as  we  said  before, 
it  is  a  little  bit  risky,  and  a  nose  of  that  character  can  not  be 
relied  upon  at  all  times.  After  a  nose  has  once  seceded,  it 
can  not  be  expected  to  still  adhere  to  the  old  constitution 
with  such  loyalty  as  prior  to  that  change.  Although  these 
cases  call  for  more  credulity  than  most  of  us  have  to  spare, 
yet  later  cases,  published  in  trustworthy  journals,  would  seem 
to  corroborate  this.  In  the  Clinical  Annals  and  Medical 
Gazette,  of  Heidelberg,  1830,  there  are  sixteen  similar  cases 
cited  by  the  surgeon  (Doctor  Hofacker)  who  was  appointed 
by  the  senate  to  attend  professionally  the  duels  of  the  students. 
It  seems  that  during  these  duels  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
student  to  slice  off  the  nose  of  his  adversary  and  lay  it  on 
the  table  until  the  duel  is  over.  After  that  the  surgeon  puts 
it  on  with  mucilage,  and  it  never  misses  a  meal,  but  keeps 
right  on  growing.  The  wax  nose  is  attractive,  but  in  a  warm 
room  it  is  apt  to  get  excited,  and  wander  down  into  the  mus- 
tache, or  it  may  stray  away  under  the  collar,  and  when  the 
proprietor  goes  to  wipe  his  feature  he  does  not  wipe  anything 
but  space.  A  gold  nose,  that  opens  on  one  side  and  is  en- 
graved, with  hunter-case  and  key-wind,  is  attractive,  espe- 
cially on  a  bright  day.  The  coin-silver  nose  is  very  well  in 
its  way,  but  rather  commonplace  unless  designed  to  match 
the  tea-service  and  the  knives  and  forks.  In  that  case,  good 
taste  is  repaid  by  admiration  and  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the 
guests.  The  papier  mdchi  nose  is  durable  and  less  liable  to 
become  cold  and  disagreeable.  It  is  also  lighter,  and  not 
liable  to  season-crack.  False  noses  are  made  of  papier 
mdchi,  leather,  gold,  silver,  and  wax.  These  last  are  fitted 
to  spectacles  or  springs,  and  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  a  true  nose.  Tycho  Brahe  lost  his  nose  in  a  duel,  and 
wore  a  golden  one,  which  he  attached  to  his  face  with 
cement,  which  he  always  carried  about.  This  was  a  good 
scheme,  as  it  found  him  always  prepared  for  accidents.  He 
could,  at  any  moment,  repair  to  a  dressing  room,  or  even 
slide  into  an  alley  where  he  could  avoid  the  prying  gaze  of  a 
vulgar  world,  and  glue  his  nose  on.  Of  course,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  getting  it  on  crooked,  and  a  little  out  of  line  with  his 
other  features,  but  this  would  naturally  only  attract  attention 
and  fix  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  converse.  A  man  with  his  nose  glued  on  wrong  side 
up  could  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience  for  hours,  when 
any  other  man  would  seem  tedious  and  uninteresti 
Boomerang. 
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The  question  of  the  election  or  appointment  of  officials  is 
an  important  one.  If  it  be  remembered  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  neither  autocratic  nor  democratic,  but  is  a  re- 
public, it  may  aid  some  of  our  politicians  to  the  solution  of 
problems  which  now  seem  difficult.  It  is  apparent  that  in 
our  general,  State,  and  municipal  governments  certain  great 
■and  essential  changes  are  to  be  made.  The  experience  of 
the  past  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  departure  from 
forms  and  methods  which  have  been  long  accepted  and  ac- 
quiesced in  as  impossible  of  modification.  Let  us  first 
startle  our  readers  by  inquiring  whether  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  people  may  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  better  method  be  devised  for  filling  the 
executive  office?  In  a  word,  what  is  the  necessity  of  the 
kind  of  President  that  we  now  have  ?  The  President,  hold- 
ing his  term  of  office  for  either  too  long  or  too  short  a  period, 
is  clothed  with  powers  not  enjoyeo  by  any  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchs.  The  quadrennial  election  is  a  period  of 
political  excitation  that  calls  into  active  agitation  all  the  pas- 
sions of  partisans,  disturbs  the  legitimate  industries  of  the 
country,  puts  a  hundred  thousand  subordinate  officials  in 
anxiety  for  their  places,  and  excites  the  hopes  of  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  other  ambitious  politicians  that  they  may 
have  some  gain  by  the  election  of  the  candidate  of  their 
party.  The  mode  of  nomination  by  a  national  party  con- 
vention does  not  lepresent  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the 
voting  membership.  It  results  from  combinations  at  Wash- 
ington with  the  leading  party  men  of  State  capitals  and 
great  commercial  cities.  The  last  Republican  National 
Convention  is  an  illustration  of  all  the  evils  of  a  national 
party  convention.  The  senators  of  the  great  States,  forti- 
fied by  the  power  of  patronage,  combining  with  the  office- 
holders, securing  delegates  from  the  South  who  would  give 
no  electoral  vote,  disregarding  the  equity  of  district  repre- 
sentation by  massing  their  forces,  undertook,  through  finesse, 
strategy,  and  dishonorable  combinations,  which  involved 
the  promises  of  the  patronage  of  an  administration  to  be  cre- 
ated, to  impose  General  Grant  upon  the  people  as  presidential 
candidate,  in  defiance  of  their  wishes,  and  in  violation  of 
time-honored  national  traditions.  This  conspiracy  was  de- 
feated. It  was  by  accident  that  it  was  not  successful.  It 
was  a  danger  narrowly  escaped,  which  involved  the  life  of 
the  republic  and  the  permanence  of  its  form  of  government. 
This  mode  of  presidential  nomination  does  not  choose  the 
treat  men  of  the  nation,  or  the  best  men.  Our  selections  of 
-  chief  magistrate  have  been  a  chapter  of  curious  acci- 

;r,ts.     On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  consigned  our 


most  excellent  men  to  private  life,  and  denied  to  them  the 
legitimate,  well-earned,  and  well-deserved  honors  of  long, 
intelligent,  faithful,  and  patriotic  public  service.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  we  have  dragged  up  from  merited  obscur- 
ity the  most  undeserving  of  men.  We  recall  the  senseless 
campaign  of  log- cabin  and  hard-cider  that  elevated  General 
Harrison  from  a  log-house  to  the  White  House,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  his  latch-string,  like  all  latch-strings  of 
all  Western  cabins,  hung  upon  the  outside  of  his  door.  It 
was  a  latch-string  which,  being  pulled,  opened  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  cider,  which  was  always  plenty  and  always  hard  in 
the  West.  We  recall  the  election  of  the  rough-riding,  igno- 
rant soldier  of  the  Mexican  War.  We  improvised  for  him  a 
military  reputation  which  he  had  not  earned  ;  mounted  him 
upon  a  battle-charger  which  we  made  to  resemble  the  horse 
in  Wouverman's  pictures — always  white  ;  changed  his  rough 
and  vulgar  language  of  the  camp  into  the  polite  literature  of 
war  ;  did  all  this  and  elected  General  Taylor  President.  We 
drew  Franklin  Pierce  from  the  obscurity  of  a  village  tap- 
room in  New  England,  to  clothe  him  with  executive  power. 
Buchanan's  election  was  the  result  of  a  successful  political  in- 
trigue. Abraham  Lincoln  was  sent  by  the  especial  provi- 
dence of  a  good  God  to  emancipate  the  slave,  save  the  re- 
public, and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  become  worth  preserv- 
ing. Grant  was  an  exhalation  of  the  battle-field.  The  spiral 
columns  of  blue  smoke  from  burning  powder  took  the  shape 
of  a  divinity,  and  we  invoked  it.  First  we  worshiped,  then 
endured,  and  then,  like  cannibals,  cooked  it.  Rutherford  was 
an  accident — not  a  deplorable  one.  We  may  laugh  at  lemon- 
ade at  state  banquets,  the  vanity  that  bloats  at  a  country 
fair,  and  the  simplicity  that  characterized  the  administra- 
tion ;  but  national  calamities  never  attend  the  administration 
of  a  President  who  is  content  with  one  term,  and  looks 
complacently  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  become  the 
oracle  of  a  village  shoe-shop. 


The  administration  of  Garfield  and  Arthur  is  with  us.  Its 
history  is  not  made.  But  from  it  we  may  draw  a  lesson 
which  demonstrates  that  our  government  has  not  hit  upon 
the  best  plan  for  President-making.  Our  suggestion  is  this  : 
so  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  the 
only  government  officials  elected  by  the  people  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Let  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — 
elected  as  now — together  with  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Represenlatives  meet  each  two  years  in  joint  convention,  and 
elect  an  executive  officer,  without  the  power  of  veto  and  with- 
out the  power  of  appointing  a  cabinet.  He  shall  nominate 
the  leading  officials  as  now,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  houses 
in  joint  convention.  There  shall  not  be  a  hundred  thousand 
officials  throughout  the  nation  crawling  on  their  bellies  in 
abject  terror  of  this  executive  shape.  Subordinate  officials 
shall  hold  office  for  life  or  good  behavior.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Senate  shall 
be  Secretary  of  State,  because  to  this  body  is  entrusted  the 
treaty-making  power.  The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  because  in  this  body  originates  all  financial 
bills,  and  from  it  comes  the  money-spending  and  taxing 
power  of  the  government.  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Interior  should  be  chosen  from  the  Congress  with  reference 
to  their  fitness  and  qualifications.  The  Attorney-General 
should  be  chosen  for  his  learning  in  the  law.  Vacancies  on 
the  Supreme  Bench  should  be  filled  by  executive  appoint- 
ment, and  when  the  individual  has  been  once  President  he 
should  be  forever  barred  from  the  executive  office.  This  is 
simple.  It  is  the  way  we  elect  the  president  of  a  business 
corporation.  The  stockholders  elect  from  their  body  direc- 
tors or  trustees.  The  trustees  choose  from  their  number  a 
president.  Then,  putting  their  heads  together,  they  appoint 
committees  and  assign  to  them  the  detail  of  work,  to  be 
supervised  by  the  directors  sitting  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  The  people  are  the  stockholders.  The  members  of 
Congress  are  the  chosen  directors,  and  they  elect  one  of 
themselves  as  President.  This  being  our  mode  of  President- 
making,  might  we  not  escape  the  intrigue  of  national  party 
conventions ;  get  rid  of  this  curious  piece  of  machinery  known 
as  the  Electoral  College;  escape  the  passions  of  a  Presidential 
election,  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
California,  the  perils  that  threatened  us  in  settlement  of  the 
contest  between  Tilden  and  Hayes,  and  the  uncomfortable 
memories  arising  from  a  contest  that  enabled  the  party  which 
had  the  Presidential  office  to  wrongfully  perpetuate  itself. 
The  same  general  system,  with  such  modifications  as  will  sug- 
gest themselves,  might  be  introduced  for  the  election  of  State 
administrations.  And  here  we  shall  be  met  with  the  counter- 
proposition  that  the  Governor  should  be  elected,  and  to  him 
should  be  given  a  larger  appointing  power,  and  he  should 
be  held  to  a  more  strict  accountability.  There  is  an  argu- 
ment in  this  direction  which  we  have  not  the  space  to  sug- 
gest or  controvert.  In  our  judgment,  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  an  elected  legislature  to  choose  the  executive  officers 
of  the  State  for  two  years — choose  the  Treasurer,  Controller, 
Surveyor,  Secretary,  and  Attorney.  Let  the  judges  under 
all  circumstances  be  appointed.  An  elective  judiciary  is  be- 
coming a  contemptible  thing.  It  has  reached  the  depths  in 
New  York  City,  and  at  our  last  election  in  San  Francisco  we 


nearly  touched  bottom.  We  would  rather  have  a  judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  most  corrupt  President  or  Governor  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  than  to  have  him  elected  by  the  people 
at  large  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 


; 


When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  municipal  affairs  i: 
our  great  commercial  cities,  with  their  cosmopolitan  popula 
tions,  we  meet  a  distinctly  different  condition  of  affairs.  It 
is  in  these  cities  that  our  republican  form  of  government  is 
to  meet  its  first  strain.  It  is  in  the  management  of  munici- 
pal affairs  that  our  system  is  likely  to  encounter  its  first  fail- 
ure. So  long  as  there  shall  continue  to  gather  in  our  great 
cities  a  population  so  largely  alien,  criminal,  impecunious, 
and  irresponsible,  as  is  now  indicated,  we  are  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground.  Whenever  those  who  have  nothing  and 
those  who  have  lost  the  fear  of  law,  and  are  not  restrained 
by  moral  forces,  shall  outnumber  those  who  have  property, 
are  obedient  to  law,  and  subject  to  moral  influences,  then 
chaos  will  ensue,  and  then  the  only  hope  of  law,  order,  and 
property  will  rest  in  the  superior  authority  of  State  laws  and 
the  higher  powers  of  the  general  Government.  The  history 
of  the  city  of  New  York  is  suggestive  of  dangerous  future 
possibilities.  The  past  history  and  present  political  condi- 
tion of  San  Francisco  are  pregnant  with  hints  of  dangers  that 
will  demand  all  the  genius,  all  the  energy,  and  all  the  cour- 
age of  our  people  to  encounter  and  overcome.  We  have  had 
sown  among  us  the  seeds  of  a  communistic  and  agrarian 
doctrine  which  may  yet  produce  a  harvest  of  perils.  Our 
last  election  is  an  advance  along  the  very  broad  and  very 
straight  high-road  that  leads  to  the  supremacy  of  the  worst 
elements  of  politics.  In  our  State  politics  a  Democratic  ma- 
chine failed.  General  Stoneman  was  nominated,  and  the 
people  triumphed.  In  city  politics  a  Democratic  machine 
triumphed  in  convention  and  at  the  polls.  In  State  politics 
a  Republican  machine  triumphed  in  convention,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  people  at  the  polls.  These  contests,  triumphs, 
and  defeats  will  unite  the  machines.  Criminals  naturally, 
mendicants  necessarily,  and  demagogues  deliberately,  come 
together  when  there  are  spoils  to  secure  and  plunder  to  ob- 
tain. There  will  be  no  more  party  politics  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  from  this  time  forth  the  people  against  the  bosses,  with 
the  bosses  united.  The  issue  is  for  the  people  to  preserve 
what  they  have  and  the  partisan  plunderers  to  steal  what 
they  can  get.  '  Hence,  as  we  fear  the  time  is  not  remotely 
distant  when  the  combined  political  villainy  of  this  city  will 
outnumber  and  outvote  the  disunited  decency  of  the  com- 
munity, we  would  take  from  the  public  the  election  of  all 
officers  possible.  We  would  think  our  chances  of  good  gov- 
ernment greatly  increased  by  concentrating  ourselves  upon 
a  mayor.  Elect  him,  give  him  a  large  appointing  power, 
and  hold  him  directly  responsible  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  our  municipal  affairs.  Let  such  commissions 
as  may  be  created  for  the  performance  of  public  duties  be 
appointed.  Let  the  Attorney,  Street  Commissioner,  Board 
of  Public  Works,  and  such  like  executive  officials  be  ap- 
pointed. Let  all  the  judges,  from  Chief  Justice  to  the  low- 
est judicial  position,  be  appointed.  We  would  give  the 
Mayor  the  veto  power.  We  would  have  two  Boards  of  Su- 
pervisors, and  each  should  be  a  check  upon  the  other,  and  \ 
the  Mayor  a  check  upon  both.  The  question  may  be  asked:  . 
If  the  ciiizens  of  the  towns  may  not  be  entrusted  with  an  en- 
larged elective  privilege,  why  the  country?  Our  answer  is, 
that  the  average  voter  of  the  country  is  a  better  man  and 
better  citizen  than  the  average  voter  of  the  great  cities.  We 
are  not  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  indiscriminate  exercise 
of  this  highest  prerogative  of  citizenship.  We  wish  it  might 
be  limited  to  nalive-born  American  citizens,  and  only  to  such 
of  these  as  have  intelligence,  property,  and  good,  morals. 
Popular  suffrage,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  are  all  of  them  ques- 
tions to  be  considered.  Their  inviolability  is  invoked  by 
demagogues  and  criminals  in  the  interest  of  bad  men  and 
bad  government.  No  man  without  property  ought  to  have 
any  voice  in  the  administration  of  that  department  of  muni- 
cipal government  that  assesses,  collects,  treasures,  and  dis- 
burses the  public  money.  No  immoral  or  ignorant  man 
should  have  a  voice  in  legislation,  a  place  upon  juries,  or 
vote  anywhere.  Popular  suffrage  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
severe  limitations.  We  know  how  difficult  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  result;  but  this  shall  not  restrain  us 
from  declaring  that  in  the  unrestricted  elective  privilege,  in 
the  unrestrained  license  of  a  vicious  press,  in  the  right  of 
criminals  to  be  tried  by  other  criminals,  demanding  the  con-  ] 
currence  of  twelve  minds  to  convict,  in  the  indulgence  of 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  covers  double  wiving  and 
in  the  name  of  religion  mantles  all  sorts  of  crimes — in  all 
these  things  lies  danger  to  our  republican  government.  The 
most  immediate  danger  is  in  the  great  cities,  like  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  and,  should  our  opinion  have  weight  with  any  char- 
ter-maker, we  should  take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  him  :  let  1 
as  many  of  our  offices  as  possible  be  appointive  ;  clothe  the 
Mayor  of  our  city  with  large  power,  and  hold  him  to  a  large 
responsibility.  When  the  people  come  to  the  selection  of  a 
city  government,  let  them  choose  their  best  man  for  Mayor, 
and  look  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protec- 
tion of  property. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


We  are  sincerely  anxious  to  see  the  Langtry.     It  is  merely 
vulgar  curiosity,  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  see  Jumbo  the 
elephant,  or  any  other  spectacle  out  of  the  ordinary.     Bern- 
hardt came  to  this  country  as  an  actress  ;  Nilsson  comes  as 
a  singer  ;  Oscar  Wilde  presented  himself  as  a  rare  specimen 
of  idiocy.     We  are  curious  to  see  all  these  various  people, 
and  we  propose  a  special  pleasure  to   ourselves  in  looking 
upon   this  beautiful  thing  that  comes  to  us,  stamped  as  a 
beautiful  thing  by  the  best  society  of  the  highest  civilization 
of  the  world.     A  professional  beauty  is  something  that  is  to 
us  altogether  strange,  and,  as  a  novelty,  we  are  sure  to  enjoy 
it.     As  a  boy,  the  writer  was  always  willing  to  expend  his 
pocket  money  for  spectacles.      The  side-shows  of  the  circus 
were  sometimes  more  interesting  than  the  circus  itself — the 
fat  woman,  and   the  boa-constrictor,    the    two-headed  calf, 
and  the  "  What  do  you  call  it."     Now  comes  this  woman; 
not  an  actress,  but  beautiful ;  the  chere  amie — that  is,  dear 
friend — of  a  crown  prince.     She  is  accepted  in  the  best  so- 
ciety that  encircles  the  virtuous  Queen  of  England  because 
she  was  the  dear  friend  of  her  royal  prince.     She  is  the  one, 
par  excellence,  upon  whom  the  critical  of  the  super-critical 
classes  turned  their  lorgnettes  at  opera  and  concert ;    the 
one  upon  whom  the  gaping,  vulgar  crowd  gaped  most  vul- 
garly, as  she  rode  in  park  or  boulevard.     This  woman  of 
shape  and  clothes  we  are  curious  to  see  ;    this  woman  who 
has   made  merchandise  of   her  pretty  face;    this    "lady,,; 
stamped  and  minted  as  genuine  coin  in  the  highest  circles  of 
the  most  refined   class  of  the    best  civilization  of  Europe. 
She  is  not  an  actress,  and  not  talented,  and  she  comes  to  us 
not  with  her  husband,  and  matroned  by  one  who  is  .not  a 
wife,  to  show  us  her  pretty  clothes,  and  her  beautiful  face, 
and  her  shapely  limbs,  for  coin.     We  shall  pay  the  coin,  and 
go  as  we  would  to  see  a  sleek  and  glossy  leopard  with  shining 
spots  and  lithe  of  limb,  or  stealthy,  crouching  panther,  or 
lioness  with  mane  and  glowing  orbs,  or  any  other  cat  that 
would  walk  its  cage  with  soft  and  velvety  tread.     And  when 
we  have  seen  her,  we  shall  gossip  about  her,  and  get  our 
money's  worth  out  of  her,  and  speculate  about  her  character, 
and  wonder  about  her  life  and  her  associates,  and  where  her 
husband  is,  and  why  he  is  not  with  her,  and  what  her  rela- 
tions  were  with  the    Prince    of   Wales,  and  whether   Mrs. 
Wales  cared,  and,  if  so,  how  much  ;  and  about  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere,  and  who  she  was,  and  what  are  her  relations  to  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  how  he  came  to  own  Truth  and  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  about  Mrs.  Labouchere's  sister, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere's  early  life.     We  shall  get  down  among 
the  other  bald-heads,  near  the  orchestra,  and  see  how  much 
we  can  see  of  this  beautiful  spectacle,  this  woman  whom  we 
shall  have  bought  and  paid  for,  and  about  whom  we  shall, 
by  virtue  of  that  purchase,  be  entitled  to  gossip.     We  are 
anxious  to  know  what  is  the  standard  of  beauty  for  women. 
We  have  seen  the  famous  beauties  of  the  ancient  world  done 
in  marble  by  the  chisel  of  famous  sculptors — the  Venus  di 
Medici,  the  Greek  Slave,  and  Pauline  Bonaparte  of  modern 
time.     We  have  gazed  upon  the  famous  model  artists  of  the 
Come*die  Franchise  and  the  Opera  Comique.     We  have  seen 
some  of  the  noble  and  famous  women  of  the  world  ;    some 
notable  beauties  who  wear  crowns — her  of  Austria,  the  fair 
Margherita  of  Italy,  and  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Belgium. 
We  have  seen  peasant    beauties.     We  have  seen  the  fair 
women  of  our  own  fair  land.     But  in  all  our  life  we  never 
saw  a  "professional"  beauty,  and  we  are  most  wildly  im- 
patient to  see  this  accepted  one,  so  that  in  later  years   we 
may  know  how  to  estimate  the  beauty    of  women  by   this 
stamped  standard  of  an  English  professional.     Society  is  a 
queer  budget,  and  does  queer  things.     It  has  queer  conceits. 
It  is  savage  and  inexorable  ;~  is  gentle  and  generous  ;   runs 
to  all  sorts  of  extremes,  and  does  all  sorts  of  strange  things. 
It  will  frown  some  poor  unfortunate  victim  into  the  very 
outer  shadows  of  complete  and  utter  exile.     It  will  shake  the 
dust  off  its  satin  boots  and  draw  in  its  embroidered  skirts  in 
fear  of  contact  with   some  tabooed   and  suspected    erring 
sister.     It  will  open  its  great  white  arms  to  embrace  some 
popular  flaunting  bawd,  and  take  to  its  bare,  panting  bosom 
a  man  or  woman  whose  touch  is  death,  if  he  or  she  have 
been  made  respectable  by  genius,  wealth,  or  royal  stamp. 
Society  will  close  its  selfish  ears  and  shut  up  its  embroidered 
purse  or  bank-book  to  the  cry  of  distress.     It  will  drive  in 
open  barouche  past  poverty  that  starves  and  dies,  or,  in  the 
freDzy  of  an  aroused  sentimentality,  it  will  lavish  its  gifts 
most  generously.      Make  it  fashionable  to  give,  and  society 
will  eat,  drink,  dress,  dance,  and  pay — and  all  for  sweet 
charity. 


A 


Our  two  themes  run  together.  Beauty  and  charity  met  at 
the  ladies'  kettle-drum  at  B'nai  B'ri;h  Hall  on  Monday  even- 
ing. It  was  a  kettle-drum  under  the  patronage  of  San  Fran- 
cisco society  dames  for  the  State  Women's  Hospital.  The 
idea  was,  as  we  guess,  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  General  Mc- 
Dowell and  her  daughter,  who,  on  charitable  things  intent, 
gave  society — our  best  society — an  agreeable  evening.  In 
anticipation  of  the  coming  Langtry,  we  took  a  critical  view 
of  our  young  girls  and  young  married  women.     We  are  for- 


tified  against   any  unnatural  make-up,   against   paint   and 
powder,  sham  diamonds,  society  airs,  stage  dressing,  paid 
puffs  in  newspapers,  big  show-bills,   photographs  in  shop- 
windows,  or  colored  chromos  ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Langtry  will  need  all  the  accessories  of  her  repu- 
tation and  toilet  to  get  more  than  honorable  mention  in  the 
sweepstake  of  prizes  for  beauty  in  a  fair  competition  among 
our  society  fair-ones  in  San  Francisco.     This  is  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  we  shall  get  to  make  some  society  observa- 
tions that  have  been  this  ever  so  long  a  time  clamoring  for 
utterance.     San  Francisco  ought  to  be  the  jolliest,  foremost 
social  city  in  America.     Its  people  ought  to  have  the  best 
time.    The  kettle-drum  on  Tuesday  night  demonstrates  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  really  genuine  sense  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  social  problem.     W#  have  been,  and  are, 
all  astray.     Vanity  and  false  pride  are  chargeable  with  some 
of  our  mistakes.      Our  millionaires  have  played  the  very 
devil  with  us  socially.     We   recall  the  swell  affairs  of  the 
last  double  decade.     Ralston  debauched  social  life  by  his 
swell  entertainments  at  Belmont.     His  house,  a  palace  in 
extent,  his  stables,  with  no  end  of  vehicles,  a  special  train, 
with  hundreds  of  guests,  a  banquet  fit  for  a  Roman  consul 
wine  in  rivers,  and  all  at  a  cost  that  would  purchase  a  home 
for  any  but  three  per  cent,  of  his  guests.     Mr.  Sharon  suc- 
ceeding, we  recall  his  more  than  splendid  reception  to  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Dufferin,  where  champagne,  feasting, 
music,  dress,  and  diamonds  made  us  all  think  we  were  earls 
and  countesses  at  the  court  of  a  king.     Other  splendid  en- 
tertainments by  Senator  Sharon  might  be  mentioned.     We 
recall  the  grand  parties  given  by  Milton  S.  Latham  ;  the 
splendid  receptions  given  by  Major-General  McDowell  at 
his  military  home  overlooking  the  waters  of  our  Golden  Gate 
and  our  beautiful  bay ;  the  gorgeous  spectacles  and  magic 
beauty  of  the  grounds  and  mansion  at  the  receptions  of  D. 
0.  Mills  at  Milbrae,  with  the  sumptuous  within-door  enter- 
tainment and  costly  expenditure  of  everything  that  could 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  his  guests  ;  the  splendid  party 
of  Mrs.  Hopkins  at  her  palace  on  Nob  Hill ;  the  generous 
hospitalities  of  Charles  Crocker  ;  the  royal  banquets  of  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  at  his  town  palaces  ;  the  unstinted — and  with- 
out making  invidious  comparison,  we  must  declare  the  more 
satisfactory — mode  of  entertaining  by  the  Floods,  at  their 
elegant  country-seat  at  Menlo.     All  these  have  established  a 
social  standard  that  only  those  of  abnormal  wealth  can  imi 
tate.     It  is  imitated  at  a  distance  by  us  of  lesser  means,  who 
feel  the  embarrassment  of  always  taking  and  never  giving, 
and  this  imitation  is  an  overstrain.     It  strains  the  purse,  and 
does  not  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  giver.     His  comfortable 
house  will  not  swell  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Nob-hill  mansion, 
or  a  Menlo,  Belmont,  or  San  Mateo  villa.     His  supper  from 
the  u  Golden  Poodle  "  is  costly,  but  not  gorgeous ;  and  when 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Morning  Call,  among   the  tin  wed- 
dings on  Tar  Flat,  the  good  lady  who  has  schemed,  toiled, 
fretted,  and  gone  to  bed  with  a  nervous  headache,  compares 
her  really  delightful  evening  with  the    entertainment  of  a 
railroad  magnate  or  a  bonanza  king,  and  is  unhappy,  and 
never  gives  another.     And  then  those  of  us  down  another 
round — not  lower  down  on  the  social  ladder,  but  down  where 
the  rounds   are  not   golden — give    a    "party"    to   a   "few 
friends."     Our  own  kitchen  turns  out  its  terrapin  ;  our  own 
cook  gets  in  a  hired  assistant,  and  our  hired-girl  gets  a  hired 
help.     The  mistress  goes  to  the  kithen,  the  girls  of  the  fam- 
ily are  detailed  for  unaccustomed  duty,  the  house  is  turned 
topsy-turvy.     To  save  expense,  the  wife   and  girls  go  shop- 
ing  among  their  trunks.     We  must  have  champagne  punch, 
lest  people  should  think  we  voted  the  prohibition  ticket.  We 
must   have   some   macaroon   pyramids  from   the    "Golden 
Poodle,"  and  colored  creams  and  ices,  lest  people  should 
think  we  are  mean.     We  must  have  lots  of  things  for  show, 
lest  people  should  think  we  are  poor;  and  we  must  have 
more  music  than  the  house  can  hold,  and  then  give  up  the 
whole  space  to  the  dancing  brigade.     The  young  girls  think 
the  world  was  created  by  an  infinitely  good   God  as  a  place 
to  dance  in,  and  the  young  fellows  think  girls  were  created 
by  infinite  love  as  things  to  dance  with.     When  one  gets  too 
old  to  dance,  or  has  rheumatism,  sciatica,  or  gout,  he  has  a 
right  to  hate  all  young  people  who  dance,  and  he  generally 
looks  down  upon  the  art  with  great   contempt.     But  the 
music  :  we  insist  that  a  military  band  in  a  dancing-hall  or 
drawing-room,  that  drowns  conversation,  and  makes  every- 
body wish  they  had  cotton  in  their  ears,  is  both  barbarous 
and  vulgar.     We  are  convinced  that  the  Chinese,  after  four 
thousand   years  of    civilization   and  musical  culture,   have 
evolved  the  very  highest  order  of  music.     We  are  certain 
that  the  music  of  the  future  is  the  one-stringed  fiddle  and 
the  gentle  tum-tum,  with  just  an  electric  touch  of  the  brazen 
gong  to  give  spirit  and  measure  to  the  music  of  the  squeak- 
ing catgut.     When  Mrs.  Olla-Podrida  gives  her  next  party, 
the  head  of  the  family  will  not  compromise  except  upon  a 
Chinese  orchestra  of  the  more  subdued  kind.     There  shall 
be  a  first  and  second  fiddle  of  one  string  each,  so  that  while 
the  young  people  dance  the  elders  may  commune.     Old  age 
has  its  rights. 


cookies,   sandwiches,  and  stuffed-olives.      Everything  was 
cheap  ;  tea  or  coffee,  ten  cents  a  cup,  with  a  piece  of  gratu- 
itous sponge-cake  ;    lemonade,  cold  of   ice  and    strong  of 
lemon,  ten  cents  ;    bouquets  for  bouionnihes,  five    cents  ; 
change  invariably  made  ;  no  cheating  or  swindling,  even  in 
the  name  of  charity  ;  no  long  dresses — not  one  in  the  room ; 
not  a  single  female  so  ashamed  of  her  large  feet  as  to  cover 
them  with  a  train  ;  short  frocks  were  the  rule  without  excep- 
tion ;  diamonds  not  conspicuous,  as  diamonds  never  should 
be  on  such  occasions.     The  girls  never  looked  prettier,  the 
matrons  never  looked  comelier,  the  gentlemen  never  spent 
their  ten-cent  pieces  for  tea  and  sponge-cake  with  a  more 
princely  generosity.     Now,  what  was  the  charm  of  this  real 
social  success  ?    We  insist  that  it  was  because  it  was  cheap, 
and  because  it  was  select.     Everybody  paid  a  dollar.     Every- 
body was  on  an  equality.     Plain  dressing  was  the  rule.     No- 
body was  over-fed.     Nobody  got  drunk.    Nobody  went  home 
wondering  why  Mrs.  Jones  was  invited,  or  why  Mrs.  Brown 
was  not.     A  great  many  of  the  very  best  people  came  in 
street-cars  and  in  street  costumes.     The  moral  of  this  recital 
is  in  its  application.     This  charitable  kettle-drum,  given  at  a 
public  hall  for  one  dollar  to  each  guest,  and  which  left  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  for  a  most  worthy  institution,  furnished  the  best 
people  of  the  best  society  of  San  Francisco  with  an  agreeable 
evening.     If  this  is  thus,  then  why  can  not  a  well-to-do  per- 
son, living  in  a  comfortable  and  roomy  house,  give  cheap 
entertainments  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  disgraceful 
imputation  of  economy  ?     Why  not  give  cheap  parties  with- 
out macaroon  pyramids  or  that  same  old  candy  ship  from 
the  "Golden  Poodle"? — without  oysters  and  terrapin  stews  for 
old  bald-heads  to  stuff  themselves  with,  or  champagne  for 
boys  to  get  drunk  on,  or  cigars  for  them  to  pack  off?    Why 
not  tea,  coffee,  sandwiches,  stuffed- olives,  and  a  punch  on 
the  sly?     Why  not  a  couple  of  one-stringed  fiddles,  or,  if 
that  is  too  oriental,  say  two  full-stringed  instruments,  to  be 
played  on  a  minor  key  with  flute  accompaniment  ?     Why  not 
earlier  hours — say  eight  to  come  and  twelve  to  go  ?     Why 
not  simple  street-dresses,  instead  of  this  elaborate  and  costly 
expenditure  that  bankrupts  husbands  and  sometimes  ruins 
wives,  that  they  may  display  trains  of  costly  fabrics  and  jew- 
els of  rare  value?     Over-dressing  is  vulgar.     To  wear  ex- 
pensive gems,  unless  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  un- 
doubted man  of  wealth,  raises  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
not  honestly  come  by.     It  is  not  kind  nor  generous  for  any 
lady,  herself  entertaining,  to  be  so  over-dressed  and   over- 
decked  that  the  poorer  clad  of  her  guests  should  be  made  to 
feel  uncomfortable.     There  would  be  less  display  of  gems 
and  costly  jewels,  if  from  their  glitter  could  blaze  the  story 
of  their  getting.     Then  why  not  a  revolution  in  society  and 
reform  all  these  shams,  and  have  a  good  time?     Let  all  the 
young  folks  and  nice  folks  who  are  well-born  and  well-bred, 
who  are  fond  of  fun  and  like  a  good  time,  conspire  together 
and  give  dollar  parties,  and  invite  all  the  millionaires,  and  all 
the  old  dowagers  with  jewels,  and  all  the  large-footed  ladies 
with  long  trains,  give  them  tea,  stuffed-olives,  lemonade,  and 
sponge-cake,  send  them  home  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  if  they 
get  mad  and  won't  come  to  such  parties,  then  strike  and  re- 
fuse to  go  to  theirs.     The  pretty  girls  and  the  common  folks 
have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.     A  millionaire  party  is 
impossible.     Millionaires  can't  eat,  can't  dance,  can't  dress, 
can't  even  promenade  with  comfort.     A  party  of  millionaires 
without  pretty  girls  or  the  army  and  navy  fellows,  with  a  full 
military  band  and  a  swell  supper,  would  be  a  thing  to  laugh 
at.     There  is  more  substantial  and  real  pleasure  at  a  com- 
mon-sense gathering  with  conversation  and  peanuts,  or  at  a 
dancing  frolic  with  a  fiddle  and  home  sandwiches,  than  at 
the  most  elaborate  of  our  over-strained  and  swell  affairs. 
Whenever  our  San  Francisco  society  shall  content  itself  with 
modest  and  rational  entertainments,  that  come  within  the 
dimensions  of  our  homes,  and  within  the  possibilities  of  the 
purses  of  those  who  are  still  grinding  at  the  mill,  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  more  social  enjoyment  than  there  is  now  or 
ever  will  be,  so  long  as  each  is  straining  to  rival  those  of 
longer  purses. 


To  get  back  to  the  kettle-drum.     It  was  splendid.     It  was 
select.    It  was  cheap.    The  supper  was  tea,  coffee,  lemonade, 


Within  the  last  ten  days  there  have  appeared  in  all  the 
daily  papers  the  detailed  particulars  of  several  young  girls 
from  the  country  having  been  inveigled  to  a  life  of  shame 
in  this  city.  Two  have  been  the  evident  victims  of  guilty 
conspiracies;  one  brought  here  under  promise  of  marriage, 
one  abducted,  and  all  of  them  indicate  rather  the  indiscre- 
tions of  youth  than  the  deliberate  wickedness  that  prompts 
to  a  life  of  guilt.  In  one  or  two  instances  they  have 
been  followed  and  reclaimed  by  their  parents.  Our  point  in 
this  notice  is  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  the 
daily  papers  did  not  publish  the  names  and  particulars  in 
detail  of  these  unfortunate  young  girls?  Must  a  daily  jour- 
nal, in  order  to  sell,  or  in  order  to  keep  up  its  reputation  for 
news,  do  this  thing?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  journal, 
and  might  it  not  be  better  for  many  of  these  poor,  unfortu- 
nate young  girls,  that  their  names  be  not  thus  paraded,  in 
order  that  the  chance  be  given  them  to  recover  from  a  false 
step?  May  not  the  feelings  of  parents  be  regarded  some- 
what ?  It  would  seem  to  us  that  families 
willing  to  allow  this  class  of  news  to  be  publu' 
in  the  Chronicle 
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H.  S.  Crocker  £  Go, 

215-217-219  BUSH  STREET. 


WE  HAVE  NOW  ON    EXHIBITION  AN    ELEGANT  LINE 

op 


Photograph  Albums, 
Autograph  Albums, 
Dressing  Cases, 
Work  Boxes, 
Jewel  Cases, 
Writing  Desks, 
Port  Folios, 
Portemonnaies, 
Gilt  Goods, 
Opera  Glasses, 
Olive  Wood  Goods, 
Glass  Inkstands, 
Nail  Sets, 


Russia  Calendars, 
Paper  Weights, 
Traveling  Inkstands, 
Card  Cases, 
Pocket  Books, 
Cigar  Cases, 
Cigarette  Cases, 
Glove  &  Handkerchief 
Combination  Sets, 
Ivory  Tusk  Cutters, 
Ivory  Inkstands, 
Drinking  Cups, 
Playing  Card  Boxes, 


Bill  Books, 
Coin  Purses, 
Side  Satchels, 
Necessaires, 
Toilet  Cases, 
Odor  Cases, 
Stamp  Boxes, 
Solid  Brass  Goods, 
Water  Colors, 
Traveling  Bags, 
Horn  Goods,    . 
Gold  Pens, 
Gold  Pencils, 


jj     Plush,  Leatherette  &  Alligator        The  Choicest  Selection  of  Also  lany  Novelties  iu 

|  Holiday  Boxes,  Christmas  Carls,  Writing  Papers  | 

|  WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  | 

[    FINE  STATIONERY    I 


-AND- 


Plain  and  Illuminated  Papers, 


Dance  Programmes,  Menu  &  Dinner  Cards. 


OPPOSITE   MERCANTILE   LIBRARY. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Lord  Shelburne  could  say  the  most  provoking 
things,  and  yet  seem  quite  unconscious  of  theirbeing 
so.  In  one  of  his  speeches,  alluding  to  Lord  Car- 
lisle, he  said:  "The  noble  lord  has  written  a  com- 
edy " —  ' '  No,  a  tragedy, "  interrupted  Lord  Carlisle. 
"Oh,  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  thought  it  was  a  comedy." 


It  is  told  of  an  old  Greek  professional  philosopher 
that  when  a  wealthy  citizen  was  conducting  him 
through  room  after  room  in  his  house,  where  every 
inch  of  space  was  occupied  by  costly  ornaments,  he 
turned  suddenly  and  spat  in  his  host's  face,  explain- 
ing, by  way  of  apology,  that  he  was  compelled  to  ex- 
pectorate, and  that  he  had  chosen  the  only  spot  that 
seemed  to  him  mean  enough  for  the  purpose. 

John  Williams,  a  merchant  of  Rutledge,  Ga.,  sued 
a  desperado.  The  defendant  entered  the  store  in  a 
furious  passion,  held  out  the  summons  in  one  hand, 
clutched  a  long  knife  in  the  other,  and  said  :  "Will- 
iams, have  you  sued  me?  "  Williams  knew  that  an 
immediate  "yes"  would  make  him  sure  of  a  stab. 
"  Let  me  get  my  spectacles,  so  that  I  can  read  the 
paper,"  he  said.  He  went  behind  the  counter  and 
came,  back,  not  with  the  glasses,  but  with  an  axe 
across  his  shoulder.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  sued 
you."  "  All  right,"  replied  the  desperado  ;  "Iguess 
I'll  pay  the  bill." 


John  Brown,  having  been  sent  the  other  day  at 
Balmoral  by  the  queen  in  quest  of  the  lady  in  waiting, 
who  happened  to  be  the  Duchess  of  Athole,  suddenly 
stumbled  against  her.  "  Hoot,  mum,"  said  J.  B., 
"yer  jest  the  woman  I  was  looking  for."  The  en- 
raged duchess  dashed  incontinently  into  the  royal 
presence  and  exclaimed  to  her  Majesty:  "Madam, 
J.  B.  has  insulted  me  ;  he  has  had  the  impertinence 
to  call  me  a  woman."  To  which  the  queen  replied 
with  cutting  severity:  "And  pray,  what  are  you?" 
All  the  ladies  in  waiting  and  ladies  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber have  a  deadly  hatred  of  John  Brown. 

Says  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Post:  "  I  recollect  an 
occasion  when  a  young  stock  actor  did  something  of 
more  than  average  merit,  but  had  no  expectation  of 
a  summons  before  the  curtain,  and  the  minute  the 
curtain  fell,  rushed  to  his  dressing-room  to  make  a 
quick  change  of  costume.  The  call  becoming  imper- 
ative, the  stage-manager  hastened  to  summon  him, 
and  found  him  with  his  trousers  off  In  frantic  haste 
his  clothes  were  hurried  upon  him,  and,  half  bewil- 
dered, he  was  ushered  before  the  curtain.  Following 
the  hearty  applause  he  received,  came  a  burst  of 
laughter.  He  retired  and  found  that  in  the  confusion 
his  trousers  had  been  put  on  so  that  when  he  faced 
the  audience  they  didn't." 

Reverend  Whangdoodle  Baxter,  of  the  Austin  Blue 
Light  Tabernacle,  says  the  Texas  Si/tings,  called  at 
the  house  of  Jim  Webster,  one  of  his  flock,  to  make 
a  pastoral  visit.  Mrs.  Webster  was  at  home,  but  not 
desiring  to  furnish  Whangdoodle  with  the  usual 
square  meal,  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit,  hid  behind 
a  curtain  and  told  her  little  boy  to  tell  the  clergyman 
that  she  was  not  at  home.  In  hiding  behind  the  cur- 
tain, however,  she  unknowingly  left  her  feet  exposed 
to  view.  "  Is  your  mudder  in?"  "  No,  sah,  she  am 
done  gone  out  walkin'."  "  When  she  comes  home, 
tell  her  I  says  de  next  time  she  goes  out  walkin'  she 
should  take  her  feet  along  wid  her,  as  dey  am  mighty 
useful  in  walkin'  any  distance." 


A  young  French  painter  was,  not  long  ago,  show- 
ing the  Shah  of  Persia  his  picture  of  Herodias  bring- 
ing in  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Shah 
asked  him -how  many  minutes  were  supposed  to  have 
passed  since  the  head  was  cut  off.  "  Two  minutes," 
said  the  painter.  The  Shah  then  told  him  that  the 
lips  ought  to  be  wide  open  and  of  an  ashy  white.  As 
the  artist  was  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  the  Shah 
clapped  his  hands,  and  a  slave  appearing,  drew  his 
sword,  and,  with  one  tremendous  sweep,  severed  his 
head  from  his  body.  He  then  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  two  minutes  after  stooped  down,  picked  up  the 
bleeding  head,  and,  walking  to  the  picture,  held  the 
real  head  by  the  side  of  the  painted  one,  and  said  to 
the  Frenchman  :  ' '  Monsieur,  you  can  see  for  your- 
self that  the  lips  ought  to  be  ashy  white  and  wide 
apart,  and  you  will  learn  to  believe  the  Shah  in 
future." 

Ex- Congressman  Slemmons,  says  the  Little  Rock 
Gazette,  tells  of  a  pairfof  feet  that  must  have  been 
objects  of  great  regard  in  their  day.  One  day  a  party 
of  men,  including  Jackson,  the  man  of  big  feet,  were 
preparing  to  attend  a  political  barbecue.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  there  was  no  way  of  conveying  Jack- 
son, as  all  the  vehicles  were  full.  "  Let  me  ride  that 
mule  over  there?  "asked  Jackson.  "There  isn't  a 
ma.n  in  the  world  that  can  ride  that  animal.  He'll 
work  to  a  buggy  or  plow,  but  no  man  can  stay  on 
his  back."  "I'll  try  him  anyway,"  and  the  deter- 
mined man  instructed  several  negroes  to  catch  the 
mule  and  hold  him.  The  animal  plunged  and  kicked, 
but  finally  Jackson  secured  a  seat  in  the  saddle. 
Every  one  expected  to  see  him  dashed  against  the 
ground  ;  but  the  mule  looked  cunningly  around,  saw 
the  man's  feet,  and  walked  peacefully  away.  He 
thought  he  was  between  a  pair  of  shafts. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,"  says  a  Southerner. 
"  I  spent  several  years  in  the  South,  residing  for  a 
while  at  Port  Gibson,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  A 
great  deal  of  litigation  was  going  on  there  about  that 
time,  and  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
a  jury.  One  day  I  was  summoned  to  act  in  that  ca- 
pacity, and  repaired  -to  court  to  get  excused.  On  my 
name  being  called,  I  informed  his  honor  the  judge 
that  I  was  not  a  freeholder,  and  therefore  not  quali- 
fied to  serve.  'I  am  stopping  for  the  time  being  at 
this  place.'  'You  board  at  the  hotel,  I  presume?' 
'  I  take  my  meals  there,  but  have  rooms  at  another 
part  of  the  town,  where  I  lodge.'  'So  you  keep 
bachelor's  hall?'  'Yes,  sir.'  'How  long  have  you 
lived  in  that  manner?'  'About  six  months.'  'I 
think  you  are  qualified,"  gravely  remarked  the  judge  ; 
'  for  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  keep  bachelor's 
hall  the  length  of  time  you  name  who  had  not  dirt 
enough  in  his  room  for  a  freeholder.  The  court  does 
not  excuse  you.'"  _^__ 

-  AN  INVALUABL  K  ,vi  RENGTHENER  TOK  THIS 
nerves,  muscles,  and  digestive  organs,  producing 
strength  and  appetite,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINCSFORD' 
OSWEGO 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10   POST    STREET, 

AND 

718    SANSOME    STREET.     ' 

Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  Eiiii  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


SIBERIAN  BALSAM 

CURES 
CATARRH    AND    ASTHMA, 

ALSO, 

CROUP,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL  AFFECTIONS 

OF  THE    BRONCHIAL  TUBES  AND   THE 

PULMONARY   ORGANS, 

As  well  as  the 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  URINARY  ORGANS. 


STARCH, 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO/8 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

131  and  133  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
210    BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco, 

DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

Dress-making  Parlors, 

115  KEARXY  STREET. 
Take  the  ELEVATOR,  in  Keene  Bros.'  Store. 


Suits  completed  in  twenty-four  hours.     Prompt  attention  to 

country  orders. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctioneer. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL.    S.| 


The  SIHERIAX  BALSAM  is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  and  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  tried  it  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  diseases  above 
enumerated  ever  used  by  them.  It  has  never  failed  when  taken  according  to 
directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  reaches 
the  disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore 
Throats,  and  Hoarseness   relieved  at  once  and  cared  la  from  one  to  two  days. 

Clergymen,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  and  Vocalists, 

Affected  Willi  HOARSENESS,  or  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  will  find  almost  Instantaneous 
relief  from  a  single  dose  of  SIBERIAN  BALSAM. 


FOR  SALE   BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT,  415  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BOYS,  HERE  IS  A  CHANCE! 

The  SOLAR  WATCH,  a  perfect  Timekeeper, 
and  a  trial  subscription  to  the 

COLDEN   ARGOSY,  A  Weekly  Paper  for  Boys  and  Glrli, 

IFOH.    ONLY    25   CE3VTS. 

The  Solar  Watch  la  the  latest  -wonder.  It  will  denote  the  time 
accurately  AKD  CAS  NEVER  GET  OUT  OF  0BDER.  It  consists  of 
a  compass  (wortli  ulorie  mure  tlian  60  cents),  a  dial  and  Indicator. 
Tub  Instrument  being  pointed  due  north,  tlie  eiact  time  Is  Infallibly 
given.  For  Boys  It  is  J  ust  as  good  as  a  $16  watch  ;  forTravolers  It 
isln  some  respects  better,  salt  always  cl  ves  the  exact  time  of  tb» 
place  they  are  In  ;  for  Sportsmen  1 1  In  In  val  unLlo  an  d  Indispensable ; 
forSchoolTeacherrtltiaa  valuable-  addition  to  their  scientific  In- 
struments. The  Solar  Watch  can  be  carried  In  the  vest  pocket,  is 
Inntantlyadjnetod,  and  will  denote  the  exact  time.  Bovi.  jo>fc 
think  orit.  AWotehforSSCen's.  Every  statement 
Cnaranteed  ormoney  relunded.  Tola  Is  no  humbug,  and  the  Solar 
Watch  will  do  Just  what  wo  Bay.  It  ib  not  a  toy  :  it  13  a  Won- 
derful I:;bthuiii-:st,  madk  on  scientific  pitixciPLGs,  acc.u~3.iTE 
and  he  liable.  Tlie  Ciimpaaa  Is  absolutely  correct,  and  Is  enclosed 
In  a  beautiful  nickel  case.  It  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  ao- 
called  magnetic  tlmo-pleces,  which  have  been  exclusively  adver- 
tised. The  Solar  Watch  1ms  never  been  advertised  for  less  than  60 
cents, bat  In  order  to  Introduce  our  elrKantly  illustrated  youths' 
paper"  Tee  Golden  Argosy,"  we  will  send  you  the  same  atrial 
month  and  the  Solar  Watch  FREE,  if  you  will  s?nd  ua  25  cents 
to  pay  postage  and  pHcking  expanse".  P'^tacc  "tampa  taken. 
Add  :■■.-  -l  E.  G.  RIDEOUT  «fc  CO..  ,  u  Barclay  8u,  Ketv  Yoito 


MACNESO-CALCITE 

BOND  AND  NOTE  CASES, 

JEWEL  CASES, 

HOUSEHOLD   CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


w 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

'HOLES ALE    AND   RETAIL 


X.  B.— Examine  tlie  cork. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD,   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


:t- 


-or ~   * 


SAW  MANUFACTURING^ 

''"*J1<wiJWVMA'yuwyi*AjyAjyuv^~ "" 

X/V>     :!,  -A 
/v 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  hrands  Champagne,  Apple 
Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  }an  MONT- 
GOMERY, iand'511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


J.    R.    COWEN.  J.    W.    PORTER. 

COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARK-KING    CHVKCII. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

NEW  TREATMENT  BY  INUALA-^ 
tion,  for  Consumption,  Asthma,; 
Bronchitis,  J>yspepsla,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Kneuma-. 
tism,  He-iiraltria,  and  all  Chronic', 
and  Nervous  Disorders.  Prepared  by^ 
DBS.  STAItKEY  &  PALEN,  Philadelphia,  > 
Pa.  Packoeo  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
'easily  sent  by  espreBH,  ready  lor  USE  AT\ 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding: 
Agent,  606  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran-/ 
Cisco,  CaL    J8S"  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  1 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Electro- 
Yoltalc  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility.  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


fits; 


I A  Leading  London  Phy*« 

ician  establishes    an 

Office  in  New  York. 

for  the  Core  of 

EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

V  From  Am.Journal  of  Medicine. 
Dr,  Ab.  Meserole  (late  of  London), -who  makes  a  specialty 
of  Epilepsy,  baa  without  doubt  treated  ami  cured  mora  cases 
than  any  other  living  physician.  His  success  lias  simply  been 
astonishing;  we  have  hoard  of  cases  of  over  £0  years'  stand- 
lng  successfully  cured  by  him.  He  has  published  a  work  on 
this  disease,  which  he  sends  with  a  large  buttle  of  his  won. 
derful  euro  free  to  iny  sufferer  who  may  send  their  express 
and  P.  O.  Address  We  advise  anyone-  wishing  o  euro  toad- 
dress  Dr.  AB.  MESEROLE,  No.  90  John  St.  New.  York. 


V 


I  have  a  positive  remi-dy  for  the  above  disease;  by  Its  nso 
thousimdsof  casea  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  lrmg  standing 
have  b>.-en  cured.  Indeed,  mi  strong  Is  my  faith  In  its  efficacy, 
that  I  will  Bend  TWO  BOTTLES  FfiEE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex- 
press &.  P.  O.  address.  DK.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  IS!  Pearl  St.,  K.  Y_ 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 

Sure,  -w 

and  Gentle. 


NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  A  BLUE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

532  Montgomery  Street. 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


AND  FINE   STATIONERY 

At  DODGE,  BROS.  &  S1IF 

32    GEARY    STREET 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


DRAMA. 

The  optimists  tell  us  that  everything  in  this  world 
of  woe  has  its  compensation.  Yet  now  and  then  even 
the  optimist  comes  across  a  poser.  What  compensa- 
tion can  the  human  creature  have  for  being  born  in 
Russia?  He  is  picturesque,  and  that  is  all  ;  but  there 
is  very  little  comfort  in  being  picturesque.  Comfort  ! 
I  wonder  if  they  have  such  a  word  in  the  Russian 
dictionary,  to  express  a  condition  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  Russian  land?  Every  one  walks  upon  dyna- 
mite, from  the  trembling  Czar  down  to  his  meanest 
subject.  How  they  keep  up  the  population  is  a  mys- 
tery. To  judge  from  as  much  of  Russian  literature  as 
has  been  presented  to  the  English-speaking  world  in 
various  garbled  forms,  people  have  not  time  to  marry 
and  rear  children,  and  grow  old  comfortably.  They 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  saving  their  lives. 

With  such  a  field  before  him  to  work  upon,  it  can 
be  imagined  that  the  riotous  fancy  of  Mr.  Bariley 
Campbell  his  given  itself  full  play,  and  evolved  a 
startling  pot-pourri  of  situations. 

If  the  mission  of  the  melodrama  be  to  excite  the 
emotions,  and  of  the  spectacle  to  satisfy  the  eye, 
then  has  "Siberia"  nobly  fulfilled  its  mission.  The 
author's  skilled  hand  understands  to  a  nicety  that 
choicest  secret  of  the  craft — working  up  to  a  curtain 
— and  he  introduces  curtains  with  a  bounteous  liber- 
ality. The  consequence  is  that  one  comes  out  limp 
as  a  rag  after  having  had  one's  emotions  harrowed 
seven  distinct  times  for  seven  distinct  causes. 

It  is  true  one  is  not  quite  sure  what  it  has  all  been 
about,  but  there  is  a  satisfying  consciousness  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  something  is  going  on.  It 
has  an  added  interest  in  that  we  know  that  it  is  a 
transcript  from  life.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  materialized 
telegram  ;  and  the  tableau  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews,  in  itself  a  most  thrilling  stage  scene,  is  en- 
hanced by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  picture  of  some- 
thing terribly  real. 

The  exigencies  of    "Siberia"   demand   that   the 
massacred  Jews  come  to  life,  else  the  play  could  not 
go  on.     One  old  party  bites  the  dust  in  order  that  his 
suffering  survivors  may   declaim  appropriately  over 
his  taking  off,  but  the  pretty  Sira  and  the  afflicted 
Marie  (fancy  a  Jewess  named  Marie)  and  the  bearded 
Stanislas  and  the  beardless  Ivan  live  to  wade  through 
leagues  of  Russian  hot  water.     Miss  Georgia  Cayvan 
never  looked  prettier  than  in  the  odd,  simple  gar- 
ments of  the  little  Russian  Jewess.     In  the  wild  whirl- 
pool of  incident  she  has  not  much  to  do  but  be  mis- 
erable interestingly,  a  feat  which  she  accomplishes  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  looker-on.      But  Miss 
Georgia  Cayvan  has  the  true  dramatic  instinct  and 
never  misses  the  opportunity.     This  dark-eyed,  win- 
ning little  girl,  in  the  tableau  where  her  ready  knife 
has  answered  the  Governor's  impertinence,  does  a 
most  impressive  bit  of  silent  acting.     She  might  be  a 
new  Charlotte  Corday  as  she  stands  horror-stricken 
but  justified.     Of  course,  the  Governor  comes  to  life 
again.     "  Siberia  "  is  not  a  tragedy,  and  we  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  throughout  that  all  hands  will 
manage  to  get  through  the  troubles  of  the  present 
act,  to  be  on  hand  for  the  trials  of  the  next.     There 
are  trials  enough  to  go  around — nihilism,  Judaism, 
hard  work,  and  cold  weather.     Perhaps  Miss  Louise 
Sylvester  as  Marie  has  a  harder  time  than  any  one 
else.     This  young  woman  is  torn  from  the  arms  of 
her  lover  on  her  wedding  morning,   sees  her  father 
slain,  loses  her  sister,  loses  her  reason,  and  quite  un- 
accountably regains  it,  is  almost  crushed  by  the  fall- 
ing ceiling,  and  is  altogether  justified  in  going  through 
the  evening  in  a  very  lachrymose  condition.     In  fact, 
a  lachrymal  wave  seems  to  have  swept  over  this  most 
excellent  actress,   who  used  to  be  so  sparkling  in 
soubrette  parts.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  ' '  Two  Or- 
phans "  misery  divided  between  the  two  sisters,  and 
it  is  quite  comforting  to  see  them  come  out  all  right 
at  Odessa,  well  clad,  and  bound  (as  all  sane  Russians 
should  be)   for  America.      There  is  no  explanation 
*  given  of  how  every  one  gets  there  as  right  as  a  trivet, 
their  Siberian  rags  all  shed.     But  there  they  all  are, 
fur-trimmed  and  clean,  from  Nicolai,  who  is  the  most 
protean  of  Russians,  down  to  Vera,  the  flower-girl, 
who  in  the  person  of  Miss  Mills  is  a  pretty  girl  as  ut- 
terly destitute  of  any  dramatic  talent  as  a  Christmas 
doll.     This  young  lady  speaks  in  capitals,  like  the 
facetious   newspaper  primer,    and   her    meaningless 
declamation  is  actually  droll,  it  is  so  very  bad.     It 
quite  crushes  the  fun  out  of  Lennox,  who  has  the 
most  honorable  intention  of  being  a  comedian  in  the 
part  of  Trolsky,  and  who  is  indeed  amusing  when  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  Nihilist  desperado.     Indeed, 
"Siberia,"  abounding  in  speaking  parts,  as  it  does, 
.is  very  well  played,  for  Mr.  Levick  has  a  rather  more 
grateful  part  than  has  heretofore  fallen  to  him,  has 
several  telling  situations,  and.  a  chance  to  let  his  fine 
voice  ring  out  occasionally  in  those  spasmodic  expla- 
nations which  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
just  before  the  curtain  falls,  in  order  to  give  them 
some  glimmering  idea  of  what  has  taken  place. 

As  a  spectacle  "  Siberia  "  is  very  satisfying.  The 
costumes  are  all  handsome,  striking,  becoming,  and 
doubtless  correct  The  supernumeraries  are  badly 
trained,  and  executed  some  remarkable  manoeuvres 
in  their  defile  before  the  Governor.  At  times  it  seemed 
imminent  that  the  whole  cohort  would  become  a  ter- 
ra-cotta  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  but  they 
managed  to  stumble  through  without  a  tragedy,  and 
get  out  of  the  way  for  the  ballet,  which  indeed  re- 
quires considerable  room  ;  for  the  strains  of  ballet- 
dancing  have  set  but  lightly  upon  some  of  them,  and 
they  a^e,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  expan- 
sive. Cornalba  is  back  again,  superbly  agile,  and  as 
graceful  as  before,  with  that  rare  charm  in  her 
especial  department  of  the  profession — a  pretty  face. 
Following  the  rule  the  world  over,  this  ballet  is  not 
pretty,  but  it  is  good  ;  and  there  is  a  little  cross-eyed 
secunda  among  them  who  dances  with  as  much  ex- 
pression as  if  she  were  a  Taglioni.  People  begin  to 
long  for  the  ballet  at  this  time  of  year  quite  as  natur- 
ally as  turkey  comes  into  market,  or  foreseeing  house- 
wives make  mince  and  pumpkin  pie. 

The  scenery  in  "Siberia  "is  exceptionally  good, 
even  in  the  more  unambitious  sets.     There  is  a  back- 
ground of  gabled  houses  and  overhanging  balconies, 
a  characteristic  street  scene  for  the  massacre  tableau; 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace  is  a  gloomy,  wintry,  des- 
olate, Russian  scene  ;  the  church  of  St.  Basil,  gloomy 
with  the  peculiar  religious  atmosphere,  and  the  mines 
of  Siberia,  a  desolate,  hopeless  waste  of  long-fallen 
snow  and  stunted  shrubs,  while  the  mn  at  Odessa  is 
quite  the  picture  of  comfort  after  the  stormy  evening. 
At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  bloodhounds  are 
playing  a  successful  star  engagement  in  that  peren- 
nial  draught,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."    Thesedogs 
have  been  so  often   before  the  public  that  extended 
criticism  is  useless.     They  are  as  well  known  and  as 
come  in  their  great  act  of  pursuit  as  John  McCul- 
in  "  Virginius,"  or   Lawrence   Barrett   in  the 
/  Airlie."     The  leading  dog  is  said  to  be  of 
j  old  school,  and  to  produce  hjs  effects  entirely  by 


means  of  declamatory  force  ;  the  other  two  to  the 
more  modern  school  of  realism,  and  to  express  all 
the  feelings  in  the  gamut  by  a  compression  of  the 
lower  lip.  What  a  strange  instance  of  the  order  of 
succession  in  theatres  it  is  that  their  deep-mouthed 
bay  will  be  superseded  by  the  warbled  notes  of  the 
Swedish  nightingale.  Who  shall  say  we  are  upon  the 
very  confines  of  the  outer  world  when  one  of  the 
queens  of  song  crosses  a  continent  to  sing  for  us 
They  are  so  far  away  from  us  ordinarily  that  it  is  like 
reading  fairy  tales  to  read  the  glittering  story  of  their 
triumphs  and  successes.  Yet  here  is  Christine  Nils- 
son,  with  a  background  of  romantic  history  at  our 
threshold.  It  is  better  to  hear  the  fair-haired  Swede 
in  concert  than  not  to  hear  her  at  all ;  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  music  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  the  Men- 
delssohn Quintet  will  accompany  her.  Indeed,  the 
Nilsson  season  bids  fair  to  be  the  feature  of  the  win- 
ter ;  for  it  is  not  too  often  that  a  heaven-endowed 
woman  of  genius  finds  her  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
Western  Sea. 

Sometimes  it  bodes  them  well  when  they  come,  for 
Modjeska  launched  from  here  upon  a  career  of  un- 
exampled prosperity.  And  now  we  have  a  new 
"Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  breaking  the  bonds  of  a 
strange  tongue  and  making  ready  to  play  in  English. 
Our  stage  would  soon  be  given  over  to  the  lesser 
drama  if  these  ambitious  foreigners  did  not  sustain 
the  traditions  for  us.  Besides  Modjeska,  we  have  but 
one  actress  who  plays  the  nobler  roles,  Mary  Ander- 
son. Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth,  and  Marie  Antoinette 
would  soon  lade  back  into  history  if  it  were  left  to 
English  art  to  keep  them  before  the  eye;  and 
"Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  plays,  is  almost  unknown  in  the  English  tongue. 
Madame  Francesca  Ellmenreich,  who  is  a  great 
artist,  will  receive  a  warm  English  welcome,  as  those 
will  not  doubt  who  have  seen  her  as  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur and  Maria  Stuart. 

In  "  Mary  Stuart  "  she  is  the  very  prototype  of  the 
hapless  queen  of  history,  with  her  auburn  hair,  her 
beautiful  face,  her  commanding  mien,  her  quick  im- 
petuous temper,  and  her  beautiful  resignation  at  last. 
The  scene  between  the  rival  queens  in  the  park  of 
Fotheringay  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  all  the  range 
of  the  drama,  and  Madame  Ellmenreich  gives  it  with 
its  fullest  effect. 

But  there  is  more  of  the  fineness  of  art  in  the  last 
act,  in  which  the  beautiful  queen  seems  actually  trans- 
figured and  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  things.  She 
makes  a  new  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the 
English  stage,  and  goes  to  her  death  in  royal  robes, 
as  befits  a  queen,  with  a  crown  upon  her  head,  and 
only  a  veil  of  crape  attached  to  it  to  signify  the  sol- 
emnity of  its  last  wearing.  Also,  in  this  scene  the 
sensibilities  of  a  not  too  religious  nation  might  be 
shocked  by  the  public  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, for  the  sorrowing  Mary  makes  confession,  and 
is  absolved,  and  takes  bread  and  wine  in  the  very 
glare  of  the  footlights.  The  actress  herself  has  so 
rapt  and  saint-like  a  look  that  it  dulls  the  shock — if 
there  be  any — and  when  she  is  led  to  the  block,  a 
grand  chorus  of  unsuppressed  sobs  testifies  that  the 
silence  of  the  last  half  hour  in  the  audience  has  been 
the  hush  of  feeling. 

What  with  a  great  artist  at  the  Baldwin,  the  great 
spectacle  at  the  California,  and  the  great  dogs  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  people  must  easily  find  amuse- 
ment; but  the  Minstrels  chose  this  especial  week  to 
wake  from  the  lethargy  which  falls  upon  them  peri- 
odically, and  the  great  Emerson  and  the  great  Reed 
have  each  made  a  hit  during  the  past  week — the  one 
with  the  "  artful  dodger,"  and  the  other  with  a  side- 
splitting afterpiece.  The  afterpiece  has  always  been 
the  Minstrel's  weakness.  How  strange  it  would  be, 
and  how  welcome,  if  this  plain  little  comedian  would 
built  it  up  into  a  tower  ol  strength.  Betsy  B. 


Mr.  Marcus  Mayer,  agent  of  Henry  E.  Abbey,  an- 
nounces Madame  Christine  Nilsson  in  four  concerts, 
to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  December  12,  Thursday, 
December  14,  Saturday  afternoon,  December  16,  and 
Monday,  December  18,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
Of  Madame  Nilsson  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Her 
fame  is  world-wide.  The  company  supporting  her  is 
an  excellent  one,  ccrsisting  of  Del  Puente,  the  bari- 
tone, Miss  Hope  Glen,  contralto,  Mr.  Theodore 
Biorkstein,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  of 
Boston.  Season  tickets  for  the  four  concerts  ar.e 
advertised  at  $14  ;  single  tickets.  $2,  $3,  and  $4,  ac- 
cording to  location.  The  sale  of  season  tickets  com- 
mences Monday,  December  4.  at  Sherman  &  Clay's, 
for  one  day  only  ;  sale  of  season  tickets,  Wednesday, 
December  5.  There  have  been  remarks  made.about 
the  high  price  of  the  tickets.  Nilsson,  however,  is 
a  very  expensive  attraction.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Abbey  will  make  much,  if  anything,  out  of  his  vent- 
ure, under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  succeed,  for  San  Francisco  is 
becoming  somewhat  lonely  of  late.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  managerial  reef,  and  we  no  longer  see  the 
stars  that  we  were  wont  to  do.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  financial  success  of  the  present  enterprise  is  to  be 
desired. 


The  Bush  Street  Theatre,  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  Leavitt  &  Hayman,  will  reopen  Saturday 
evening,  December  23d,  with  Leavitt's  All  Star 
Specialty  Company  as  the  opening  attraction.  The 
theatre  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  renovation. 


Fraulein  Ellmenreich  played  in  the  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew  "  to  a  good  house  on  Thanksgiving  Day  at 
the  Baldwin.  To-morrow  evening  she  will  appear  in 
the  dual  characters  of  Countess  Orsina  and  Emilie 
Galotte. 


Emerson's  Minstrels  are  doing  a  good  business  at 
the  Standard  Theatre. 


CCLVII.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday,  De- 
cembers, 
Soup,  Ox-tail. 
Fried  Clams. 
Beefsteak.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Green    Peas.     Beets. 
Roast  Turkey,  stuffed  with  Chestauts. 
Lettuce  Salad,  French  Dressing. 
Mince  Pie.  Strawberries  and  Cream. 

Apples,  Figs,  Guavas,  Peaches,  Pears,  Japanese  Persim- 
mons, and  Grapes. 
Roast  Turkey,  Stuffed  with  Chestnuts. — Select  a 
good-sized,  tender,  fat  turkey;  singe,  draw,  and  cut  off  the 
legs  and  neck  ;  do  not  omit  to  remove  the  "souls,"  as  they 
would  spoil  the  taste  of  the  dressing.  Wash  the  inside,  and 
wipe  dry.  Remove  the  sinews  from  half  a  pound  of  lean 
veal,  and  the  strings  from  half  a  pound  of  leaf-lard  ;  chop 
separately  very  fine,  put  in  a  mortar,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  pound  vigorously  for  five  minutes.  Moisten 
with  a  lad'eful  of  broth,  and  add  four  dozen  chestnuts, 
peeled  and  boiled.  Fill  the  breast  and  body  of  the  turkey, 
tie  both  ends  with  a  strong  iwine  and  a  dressing  needle,  and 
roast  slowly  for  two  hunts.  Add  a  ladleful  of  broth  to  the 
gravy,  free  it  from  fat,  take  the  string  off,  and  send  the 
turkey  to  the  table.     Serve  the  gravy  separately. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Mrs.   Norton's  Third  Song  Recital 

When  a  singer  like  Mrs.  Norton  devotes  her  genius 
to  knowing,  and,  still  better,  to  making  known,  such 
songs  as  those  written  by  Rubinstein,  Jensen,  Gou- 
nod, Franz,  and  their  musical  equals,  the  world  is 
not  in  a  very  bad  way,  after  all.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a 
far  better  way  than  it  half  begins  to  realize  ;  for,  al- 
though people  in  general  are  quick  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  an  opportunity  which  promises  to  acquaint 
them  with  a  score  or  so  of  good  songs,  they  are  most- 
ly insensible  to  the  advantage  derived  from  a  vitalized 
presentation  of  these  same  commended  lays.  And 
"  vitalized  presentation  "  (for  all  that  it  is  a  sounding 
phrase,  and  seems  to  stride  pompously  across  the 
page  with  its  metaphorical  hands  in  its  pockets)  car- 
ries a  meaning  in  this  connection,  whose  significance 
is  vastly  more  important  than  any  rhetorical  allusion 
to  Mrs.  Norton's  delightful  voice.  To  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  into  a  song — to  set  it  puhing  in  the  air, 
with  its  heart  and  soul  astir,  as  in  the  beginning — is 
something  quite  different  from  a  vocalization  ol  the 
strain. 

And  that  her  comprehension  of  the  essence  is  not 
limited  by  its  sign  in  words,  is  well  shown  by  the  suc- 
cess of  her  German  selections.  The  first  of  these 
were  three  songs  by  Robert  Franz,  that  Lied  com- 
poser of  sensitive  and  impassioned  feeling.  "  Es 
ziehn  die  brausenden  Wellen  "  is  a  setting  of  Heine's 
words  to  music,  so  free,  so  broad,  and  so  gladly  in- 
different that  a  great  breath  of  the  "  good  silt  sea  '* 
seemed  to  sweep  into  the  room  with  the  surge  of  the 
accompaniment,  and  the  singer's  voice  set  one  dream- 
ing of  a  wild,  beautiful  strand,  whose  cliffs  and  pebbly 
beach  were  all  in  sight.  *'Es  hat  die  Rose  sich 
beklagt,"  was  impetuously  redemanded ;  and  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  serves  as  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  Mrs.  Norton's  power  to  charm,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  mentioned.  She  personifies  everything, 
as  it  were.  Perhaps  not  fifty  of  her  hearers  were 
aware  through  words  that  she  sang  the  complaint  of 
a  rose  over  its  dying  loveliness,  and  the  consolation 
of  a  poet  who  promises  lasting  spring  to  the  flower 
in  the  immortality  of  his  song ;  yet  not  the  dullest 
could  mistake  the  ineffable  regret  that  sighed  itself 
out  in  language  we  failed  to  comprehend,  or  the 
brightening  comfort  of  those  closing  cadences.  It 
was  clearly  a  case  of  grief,  delicately  assuaged  ;  and 
this  we  would  have  known  had  the  accent  been  San- 
skrit to  our  ears— provided,  of  course,  that  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton were  the  singer.  "  Er  ist  gekommen  in  Sturm 
und  Regen, "completed the  Franznumbers.  Follow- 
ing these,  Gounod's  fine  aria,  "  La  Reine  de  Saba," 
was  given,  and  then  four  old  English  ballads  of  the 
most  delicious  quaintness.  Perhaps  to  this  little 
group  should  be  awarded  the  palm  of  simplest  and 
entirely  irresistible  success.  To  be  (rank,  people  do 
not  care  to  stay  "upstairs"  all  the  time — as  some 
one  cleverly  put  it  the  other  day.  The  high-flown 
songs  have  a  place  and  a  purpose  of  their  own  ;  but 
once  in  a  while  everybody  likes  to  come  down  to  plain 
unpretention.  And  what  could  have  been  more  com- 
pletely in  this  line,  with  its  lunny  lackadaisical  old- 
lashionedness,  than  "  Near  Woodstock  Town"? 
That  innocent,  childish,  reedy  little  thrill  that  comes 
into  Mrs.  Norton's  voice  now  and  then,  is  just  the 
quality  needed  to  transform  such  a  song  into  a  per- 
fect Kate  Greenaway  picture  of  unconventionahsm. 
"  Phillida  flouts  me"  was  better  still ;  and  the  poor 
young  fellow  iu  the  ludicrously  hapless  plight  of  not 
wanting  to  care  a  rap,  yet  caring  awfully,  stepped  in 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  stood  revealed  be- 
fore us  in  all  his  ridiculous  dejection.  "  My  Heart's 
in  the  Highlands,"  and  "Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes,"  were  both  warmly  acknowledged  and 
heartily  appreciated. 

"  Ou  voulez-vous  aller?"  was  the  gem  of  three 
songs  by  Gounod,  in  the  matter  of  interpretation,  at 
least  ;  and  the  swing  of  that  one  little  balancing 
phrase,  which  everybody  will  remember,  was  the  mo- 
tion, in  music,  of  a  small,  wild  bird,  a-tilt  on  a  bloom- 
ing spray. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  suggest! ven ess  of  her  singing, 
and  the  rare  faculty  possessed  by  Mrs.  Norton  of 
presenting  the  spirit  of  a  composition  rather  than  the 
composition  itself,  success  would  less  frequently  crown 
her  efforts.  Noticeably  would  this  be  so  in  songs 
after  the  Jensen  style,  where  intensity  of  feeling  is, 
as  a  rule,  largely  dependent  ior  its  expression  upon 
richness  and  fullness  of  tone.  Yet  in  the  three  songs 
by  this  writer,  "  Lehn'  deine  Wang,"  and  "O  lass 
dich  halten.  gold'ne  Stunde,"  a  beautiful  and  art- 
istic appreciation  of  the  sentiment  was  so  purely  pre- 
dominant, that,  despite  a  lack  of  force,  the  true  feel- 
ing of  the  compositions  was  emphasiz-d  rather  than 
diminished.  In  a  like  manner  the  concluding  Rubin- 
stein songs  owed  their  fascination  to  this  exquisite 
realism  with  which  Mrs.  Norton  infuses  all  her  selec- 
tions. The  "Evening  Song,"  "Gold  rolls  here 
beneath  me,"  and  "  O,  when  she  sings,"  were  re- 
ceived with  unmixed  delight. 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr's  accompaniments  were  fault- 
less and  wholly  artistic,  as  usual,  and  her  solo  selec- 
tions all  of  interest  These  were  "  Zwei  Sonaten  " 
by  Scarlatti,  a  gavotte  by  Sgambati,  a  nocturne 
in  A  major  by  Field,  "  Neapolitans cher  Mandolin- 
enspieler  "  by  Reinecke,  and  the  Chopin  nocturne  in 
D  flat  major.  Slight  nervousness  seemed  to  exercise 
a  depressing  effect  upon  this-  brave  little  pianiste 
herself  ;  but  all  she  does  is  so  conscientious  that  she 
is  always  sure  of  an  appreciative  hearing. 

The  large  and  critical  audience  which  assembled 
on  this  occasion — Friday  evening  of  last  week — testi- 
fied to  the  high  approval  accorded  these,  recitals  ;  and, 
apart  from  the  pleasure  they  give,  their  influence 
upon  the  musical  taste  of  our  city  is  for  the  best  in 
every  particular.  F.  A. 


—  If  ant  one  has  ever  chanced  to  read 
the  dreadful  parody  entitled.  "  I  dreamt  I  dwelt  at 
Madame  Toussaud's."  written  by  Tom  Hood,  and 
illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  he  can  readily  realize  the 
poet's  feelings  by  visitine  the  startling  and  realistic 
Wax  Works  now  on  exhibition  hy  Mr.  Kohler.  at 
771  Market  Street.  Some  of  the  figures  are  vividly 
life-like,  and  several  intensely  dramatic  situations  are 
represented  by  means  of  the  waxen  figures.  With 
the  figures  there  is  also  exhibited  an  "  Electric  Boy  " 
and  a  phonograph. 


—  The  series  of  "Papers  for  the  Ugly 
Girls,"  in  "  Harper's  Bazar,"  some  time  since,  proved 
popular  enough  to  be  issued  in  a  book  known  to  the 
lady  readers  of  this  paper.  The  writer.  Mrs.  Power, 
will  lecture  at  Fidelity  Hall,  next  Tuesday, on  "Good 
Looks,  and  How  to  Improve  Them  " — a  topic  which, 
in  livelv  vein,  gives  the  hints  of  the  best  physicians 
and  artists  of  New  York  and  Paris  for  training  the 
figure,  the  hair,  and  complexion.  It  is  not  a  health 
lecture,  and  does  not  dabble  in  cosmetics  ;  but  treats 
of  legitimate  methods  of  improving  the  looks,  in  use 
from  the  time  of  Medea  to  this  of  Mrs.  Langtry. 


—  Redding's  Russia  Salve  ts  the  most  won- 
derful  healing  medium  in  the  world.     Try  it. 


—"Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants, vermin,  chipmunks.  15c. 

—  Lynn,  Mass.  ,  always  was  a  good  place 
for  health,  but  it  has  become  a  modern  Bethesda 
since  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  of  233  Western  Ave- 
nue, made  her  great  discovery  of  the  Vegetable  Com- 
pound, or  panacea  for  the  principal  ills  that  afflict 
the  fair  creation.  This  differs,  however,  from  the 
ancient  scene  of  marvelous  cures  in  this  important 
particular :  The  healing  agent,  with  all  its  virtues, 
can  be  sent  to  order  by  express  or  mail  all  over  the 
world. 


— "  Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup"  for  fever- 
ishness,  restlessness,  worms,  constipation.     25c. 


—  Wherever  coughs,  colds,  and  consump- 
tion  exist,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  ought  to  be  known 
and  used.  There  never  existed  a  sentiment  so  uni- 
versal among  all  classes  in  favor  of  any  other  medi- 
cine as  is  entertained  the  world  over  in  regard  to 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  The  humblest  patient  in  the 
pioneer's  cabin,  and  the  proudest  dame  in  the  me- 
tropolis, alike  use  it,  appreciate  it,  and  speak  its 
praises. 

— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery 
world,  826  Market  Street.  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor,  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cak 


—  Go  TO  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


LECTURE. 


GOOD    LOOKS, 

Bow  to  Keep  anil  Improve  Theni. 


J^fRS.S.  D.  POWER,  ("Shirley  rate?), 

-^  FIDELITY  HALL,  Post  Street,  between  Dupont 
and  Stockton,  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  December 
5th.     Tickets  at  Book  Stores. 


FIRST  GRAND  MASQUERADE 

To  be  given  by  the 


T 


FIRST  INFANTRY  REGIMEN 

N.  G.  C, 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  Stli,  1882, 

AT    THE 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION. 

Everything  will  be  done  bv  the  Officers  of  the  Regiment  ■ 
to  make  it  select  and  enjoyable. 

TICKETS,  ONE  DOLLAR.  Reserved  seats,  fifty 
cents  extra.  To  be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  on  and 
after  Monday,  Dec.  4th. 


—  A  PUBLIC   TEST    OF    THE    QUALITIES    OF  MAG- 

neso-Calcite,  a  new  patent  fire-proof  material  for 
lining  boxes,  safes,  vaults,  and  buildings,  was  held  on 
the  sand-lot  near  the  new  City  Hall  Monday  fore- 
noon, in  the  presence  ol  a  number  of  insurance  men, 
fire  experts,  and  other  interested  persons.  A  pile  of 
about  a  cord  of  pitch-pine  wood  was  prepared,  and 
five  gallons  of  tar  poured  over  it.  A  small  iron  chest, 
with  a  iK-'nch  lining  of  magneso-calcite,  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  pile,  and  the  mass  set  fire  to. 
After  the  chest  had  been  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  an 
hour,  it  was  taken  from  the  fire,  cooled  with  water, 
and  opened,  and  the  contents,  consisting  of  papers 
and  circulars,  were  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, being  not  at  all  discolored,  only  slightly  warm 
and  having  a  trifling  smell  of  smoke.  A  small  bond 
and  note  case,  made  of  thin  Russia  iron,  and  lined 
with  %  inch  of  magneso-calcite,  was  also  placed  in 
the  fire,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  when  opened  the  papers  contained  in  it 
were  found  intact,  they  being  perfectly  cool,  and  but 
slightly  discolored  by  smoke. 


ANDREWS  &*  STOCKWELVS 
-ft  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey  respectfully  announces  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  San  Francisco  of 

MADAME    OIRISTINE  NILSSON 

IN  FOVR  GRIND  COXCEBTS.  «M 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  121b,  at  8:15, 
Thursday  Evening,  December  14th.  ai  8:15, 
Saturday  Matinee,  December  iGth,  al  2:15  P.  M. 
Holiday  Evening,  December  isili,  at  8:15. 

Madame  Nilsson  will  be  assisted  by  the  following  eminent 
Artists:  MISS  HOPE  RLENN,  (  ontralto  ;  M.  THEO- 
DORE BIORKSTEN,,Ter.or;andSIGNORGUISEPPE 
DEL  PUENTE,  Baritone,  in  conjunction  with  the 

MENDELSSOHN    QUINTETTE    CLUB 

of  Boston-CHARLES  E.  PRAT  1.  Piamst. 
Scale  oT  l'riccs. — Season  Tickets  for  the  series  of  four 
performances,  $14.  The  sale  of  season  tickets  ONLY  will 
commence  on  Monday,  December  4th,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  (agents  Haines's  pianos)  music  store, 
southwest  corner  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  for  one  Jay 
OXLV.  Season  Tickets— $2.  $3, and  $4.  a  cordite 
tion.     The  sale  of  sir  gift  I  mence  on  Wednes- 

day, December  6th,  at  10 

MARl  1  S  K.    UAYER, 
General  Business  Manager  for  Henry  E.  Abbeyi 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


[TRADE  MARK.] 


BUTTE 


manufactured  by  the  Siege  Pacific 
Com.  Co. 

FEINBERG  &  WINTER, 


205  FROJfT  STREET, 

PACIFIC  COAST  SOLE  AGENTS 


A 


RT  ASSOCIATION. 


AS   OPPOBTIXITY   OF   A   11TETI3IE    TO    SEE 

The  most  celebrated 

COLLECTION    OF    PAINTINGS 

BY 

OLD    MASTERS 

Which  ever  left  Europe,  comprising  150  examples  by  Ra- 
phael, Titian,  Rembrandt,  Correggi'o,  and  others. 
OPEN  DAY  AND  EVENING. 


771  MARKET  STREET  771 

KOHLER'S 

AUSTRALIAN   WAX    WORKS! 


Concerts  every  day  at  2  and  8.  The  Electric  Youth  and 
Edison's  Phonoeraph.  Patronized  by  families,  ladies,  and 
■  children.     The   Electric   Youth   at  8:50.     Edison's  Phono- 

fraph  at  9.     Kohler's  new  invention,  the  New  Zealand  Bush 
iano.     Admission,  25c;   children,   15c.     Special  matinee 
Saturday  at  2  o'clock  ;  schopl  children,  10  cents. 


Pacific  Bureau  of  Education 

Supplies  (1)  Teachers  with  desirable  positions;  (2)  Colleges 
with  Professors  and  Tutors;  (3)  Academies,  Seminaries  and 
Public  Schools  of  every  grade,  and  families,  with  compe- 
tent Principals  and  Teachers ;  (4)  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Lyceums  with  Lecturers.  Circu- 
lars and  forms  of  application  sent  free  by  Uljxon  II.  Sav* 
SCe,  Manager,  ig  New  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO 

118    SUTTER   STREET, 


Makers  and  Importers  of  Fine 


Have  made  extensive  preparations  for  the  HOLIDAY  TRADE. 
and  have  added  a  most  exquisite  and  odd  line  of  XOVELTIES  to 
their  already  ELEGANT  STOCK  of  DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS 
STONES.  WATCHES.  SILVERWARE.  CARRIAGE  and  MANTEL 
CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES.  FAN'S,  etc.,  together  making  the 
handsomest  display  of  goods  ever  exhibited  in  this  city.  We 
cordially  invite  an  inspection  of  onr  stock,  it  being  no  trouble 
to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in  plain  figures  and  strictly 
one  price. 

WE  SELL  AT  CLOSER  PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  OUR  LINE. 


GOLMAN  BROS. 

Stylish  and  Serviceable  CLOTHING  at  Lowest  Prices.  In  every 
department  onr  goods  are  marked  for  sale  at  the  merest  ad- 
vance over  manufacturing  cost.  The  pinnacle  of  success  at- 
tained in  our  men's.  Boys',  and  Children's  Departments.  Onr 
original  styles  at  popular  low  prices,  compelling  buyers  to 
patronize  us.      Satisfaction  guaranteed.      Established    1S53. 

LEADING   CLOTHIERS, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STREETS. 


K.  B.- 


-A  large   variety  of  Dressing  Gowns  and  Smoking  Jackets  jnst  received 
direct  from  Europe. 


FINE  BOOKS. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  choice  collection  of  STAN- 
DARD and  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS,  in  flue  bindings,  for 
the  HOLIDAYS,  which  I  offer  at  very  low  prices.  A  call 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

MAX  H.  FAT,  AGENT,  IMPORTER  OF  FINE  BOOKS, 
Rooms  14,  15,  1C,  Thurlow  Block.  12G  Kearny  St. 

TAKE    THE    ELEVATOR. 


"FRENCH  ART" 


We  are  notified  Ijy  .lie  publishers  tliat  tlie 
IMPERIAL  EDITION  OF  MASTER-PIECES  OF 
FRENCH  ART  is  wholly  exhausted,  that  full 
sets  command  a  premium,  and  that  we  are 
to  return  any  copies  we  may  have  on  hand. 
This  shows  in  what  esteem  the  worK  is  held 
at  the  East. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealer   in 


GOAL 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 


Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


C.   ADOLPIIE   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  4s  CEDAR 

Street 
447" Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments 


0 


IS      ALMOST      HUMAN.' 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


H 

D.  S.  RROWX  A  CO.,  No.  3G  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  G.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commissi  on  Her  chants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Thi  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SEGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 

■LV*'      Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Suga 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  lOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Gieatostluveatloii 

oftheagc  Fierce  St  Son 
704  Sac  Sl.  San  Fran.  Cat 


J.   W.  EVANS, 

29  Post   Street,  San  Francisco. 


"Dress   Reform  " 
corset. 

Specially  for  Stout  .Fig- 
uro.  (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MRS.  M.  H.  ODER  &  CO. 

Eoston  Dress  Reform, 

336    Sutter    Street, 

SAN    FRAN'CISCO. 


An  Elegant    Corset 
Order  for  $4. 


to 


EW  GOODS 


DOXEY  &  GO. 

BOOKSELLERS, 
Artistic  Stationers  Hi  Engravers, 

Offer  a  new,  choice,  and  varied  stock  for  the  HOLIDAYS, 
comprising  NEW  BOOKS  specially  suited  for  the  season, 
many  novelties  in  FINE  STATIONERY,  a  fresh  impor- 
tation from  Vienna  of  RUSSIA  LEATHER  GOODS,  and 
t  assortment  of 


a  most  eleiz; 


Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cards. 

The  whole  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.     Country  or- 
ders receive  prompt  attention  at 

DOXEY'S 

23  DITPOXT  STKEET,  opposite  "City  of  Paris." 
OPEX  EVEXIXGS. 


THREE    EXQUISITE    BOOKS! 


Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

With  a  fine  portrait  and  12  illustrations.     Beautifully  bound. 
Cloth,  $1  ;  limp  calf  or  sealskin,  $3.50. 

Emerson  Birthday  Book. 

With  a  new  portrait  and  12  illustrations.     Tastefully  bound. 
Cloth,  $:  ;  flexible  calf  or  sealskin,  S3. 50. 

Wnittier  Birthday  Book. 

With  a  fine  portrait  and  12  illustrations.     Elegantly  bound. 
Cloth,  $1 ;  flaxible  calf  or  sealskin,  $3.50. 

These  three  little  volumes  are  gems  of  books._  On  the  left- 
hand  pages  are  choice  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Long- 
fellow, Emc-son,  and  Whitt-er,  for  each  day  of  the  year. 

On  the  right-hand  pages,  under  the  several  dates,  are 
interesting  memoranda — birthdays  of  famous  persons  are 
indicated,  the  occurrence  of  noteworthy  events  which  the 
writers  have  commemorated  ;  and  there  are  blank  spaces  for 
the  autographs  of  friends  on  their  birthdays,  and  for  any 
memoranda  which  the  owner  of  the  book  wishes  to  record 
for  special  days. 

These  little  books  are  a  happy  combination  of  g i/t-book 
and  autogpaph  album,  and  on  account  of  their  tastefulness, 
literary  attr'ctiveness,  and  illustrations,  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  intelligent  household. 

N.  B-—  These  books  are  charming  and  appropriate  gifts 
for  birthdays. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksel  en,    Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
t  receipt  0/  price  by  the  PuMs/iers, 

IIOIGIBTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE&GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FINE    JEWELRY, 


^^r^l^T&ff^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^S^^^^''^^ 


Offer 

ma^eC,to%rdcTat'very^ow"rates"  "ill  Goods  iuarked'iiT plain  figures,  and  no  deviation     1  price. 


- 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


CHICAGO    NOVELETTES. 
By  the  "Tribune"  Novelist. 

"  Pass  the  cake." 

These  words,  spoken  in  imperious  tones  by  Rosa- 
lind McGuire,  floated  diagonally  across  the  parlor  to 
where  Pansy  Perkins  was  seated  on  a  fauleuit  con- 
versing with  George  W.  Simpson.  Pansy  was  looking 
even  lovelier  than  usual,  the  gaslight,  softened  and 
made  less  garish  by  the  tinted  shades  through  which 
it  came,  bringing  out  in  all  its  beauty  the  peachy 
complexion  for  which  the  Perkinses,  of  Perkinsville, 
had  long  been  noted. 

"Were  you  ever  in  Marietta,  Ohio?"  she  asked, 
bending  her  face  as  she  spoke  so  close  to  that  of 
George  that  a  little  vagrant  tress  of  her  sunny  hair 
swept  across  his  forehead,  making  him  feel  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  taken  hold  of  the  handles  of  an  elec- 
trical machine, 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  never  was  in  Marietta,  but  I 
have  an  aunt  who  used  to  live  in  Cleveland." 

"How  strange,"  said  Pansy.  "My  father  once 
knew  a  man  who  had  been  in  Cleveland." 

And  so  they  chatted  on,  unmiadlul  of  the  fact  that 
just  across  the  room  there  sat  a  woman,  beautiful,  but 
with  cold  feet,  whose  eyes  were  never  taken  from 
them,  and  in  whose  heart  the  fires  of  jealousy  were 
raging  in  all  their  lurid  fierceness.  Rosalind  McGuire 
loved  George  W.  Simpson  with  all  the  passionate  fer- 
vor of  a  high-born  woman,  whose  heart,  attacked  in 
vain  by  countless  suitors,  suddenly  pours  out  unbid- 
den all  the  hidden  treasures  of  its  love.  Such  a  love 
is  terrible  in  its  intensity,  and  only  those  who  have 
seen  a  three-base  hit  made  in  the  ninth  inning  can  re- 
alize the  agony  to  which  a  woman,  loving  thus,  is  sub- 
jected when  she  sees  the  object  of  her  passion  bend- 
ing tenderly  over  another,  and  whispering  words  that 
can  never  be  recalled.  The  sight  of  George  W.  Simp- 
son making  love  to  a  girl  who  didn't  have  an  invisible 
net  to  her  name  was  more  than  Rosalind  could  bear, 
and  she  went  into  the  supper-room. 

"  Put  some  oysters  near  that  hole  in  the  wall,"  she 
said  to  a  waiter,  pointing  with  her  jeweled  hand  to 
the  portiere  through  which  she  had  just  passed.  The 
man  did  as  he  was  told. 

In  a  moment  George  and  Pansy  entered  the  room. 

"  Would  you  like  some  oysters?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Pansy.  "  I  think  they  are  just 
lovely." 

George  placed  before  her  a  platter  of  Sevres  ware, 
on  which  the  mollusks  were  heaped  ;  and  as  the  first 
one  disappeared  with  a  dull  thud,  Rosalind  smiled 
with  a  cold,  Boston  smile,  and  felt  that  her  hour  of 
triumph  was  at  hand. 

When  the  oysters  were  gone,  Pansy  looked  up  with 
a  glad  smile. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Simpson,"  she  said,  "and 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  this  night." 

But  the  happy  look  had  faded  from  the  man's  face, 
and  the  riant  mouth  was  quivering  with  pain. 

"  My  heart  is  broken,"  he  said  softly,  to  himself, 
as  he  reached  for  a  biscuit ;  "  but  it  is  better  so  than 
after  I  had  told  my  love.  If  she  eats  that 'way  at  a 
party,  what  kind  of  a  record  would  she  get  at  home  ?  " 

Ah!  what,  indeed? — From  " SylvU  Smithersons 
Soiree,"  by  josepk  Medill. 


The   Trotling-horse  Reporter. 
"Good-day,  gentlemen." 

A  very  nice-looking  young  man  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  the  editorial  room,  and  gazed  in  a  benign  way 
at  the  occupants  of  the  apartment. 

"  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  sell  you  a  story?" 
he  continued. 

"What  kind  of  a  tale  have  you  ground  out?" 
asked  the  horse  reporter. 

' '  The  story, "  said  the  visitor,  ' '  is  one  in  which  the 
triumph  of  love  is  depicted,  and  " 

'■'  It  isn't  one  of  those  '  and  as  Ethel  stood  there  in 
the  soft  moonlight,  her  lithe  figure  sharply  outlined 
against  the  western  sky,  there  was  a  loud  crash  in 
Coastcliff  Castle,-  and  the  girl  knew  that  her  mother 
had  dropped  the  doughnut-jar'  kind  of  stories,  is  it — 
because  they  won't  do,"  said  the  horse  reporter. 

"There  is  nothing  at  all  about  doughnuts  in  this 
story,"  replied  the  visitor,  rather  haughtily,  "but  if 
you  like  I  can  read  a  portion  of  it." 

"AH  right" 

"  Where  shall  I  begin?  " 

"Anywhere,"  replied  the  horse  reporter.  "Sup- 
pose you  give  us  the  last  sentence  of  it." 

"  I  should  hardly  think  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  that.  We  do  all  the  think- 
ing for  young  authors  that  come  up  here." 

The  visitor  seated  himself  and  read  as  follows : 
"For  answer  Gladys"  beautiful  eyes  dropped,  but 
she  gave  him  both  her  hands  ;  and  there,  under  the 
heavy-fruited  trees,  the  golden  bees  flying  all  about 
them,  and  the  air  filled  with  their  dreamy  monotone, 
he  drew  her  upon  his  breast,  and,  raising  her  long 
ringlets  to  his  lips,  kissed  them  reverently." 

"  That's  the  last  sentence,  is  it?  "  asked  the  horse 
reporter. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"I  should  hope  it  was.  It  makes  me  tired  to  read 
about  such  ducks." 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  " began  the  author. 

"Of  course,  you  don't.  Probably  you  were  the 
hero  of  the  novel.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Thompson's 
colt  ?  " 

The  visitor  admitted  his  ignorance  concerning  that 
historical  animal. 

"  Well,  Thompson's  colt,"  continued  the  horse  re- 
porter, "was  such  an  eternal  idiot  that  he  swam 
across  the  river  to  get  a  drink.  Now,  that  fellow  in 
your  story  is  a  dead  match  for  him." 

"  I  don't  understand  " 

"  Probably  not.  It  is  not  expected  of  literary  peo- 
ple. But  1  will  tell  you.  This  young  fellow  in  your 
story  is  out  under  an  apple  tree  holding  a  girl's  hands, 
isn't  he?" 

"Yes." 

"And,  according  to  the  story,  he  '  raised  her  long 
ringlets  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  them  reverently  ' 
That  right?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Now,  what  do  you  think  of  a  young  man  that 
would  go  nibbling  around  a  girl's  back-hair  when  she 
had  her  face  with  her?  Such  stories  do  not  possess 
the  fidelity  to  nature  that  should  ever  characterize  the 
work  of  genius.  No,  my  genial  imbecile,  you  can 
not  get  the  weight  of  this  powerful  journal  on  the 
side  of  any  such  young  man  as  your  story  depicts. 
We  were  once  young  and  up  to  the  apple-tree  racket 
ourselves. " — Chicago  Tribune. 


BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

will  cure  dyspepsia, heartburn,  mala- 
ria, kidney  disease,  liver  complaint, 
and  other  wasting  diseases. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

enriches  the  blood  and  purifies  the 
system ;  cures  weakness,  lack  of 
energy,  etc.     Try  a  bottle. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

is  the  only  Iron  preparation  that 
does  not  color  the  teeth,  and  will  not 
cause  headache  or  constipation,  as 
other  Iron  preparations  will. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

Ladies  and  all  sufferers  from  neu- 
ralgia, hysteria,  and  kindred  com- 
plaints, will  iind  it  without  an  equal. 


AVER'S  AGUE   CURE, 

FOR  THE  SPEEDY  RELIEF  OF 

Fever   and   A<rne,   Intermittent    Fever,    Cliill 

Fever,    Remittent    Fever,    Donib    Ague, 

Periodical  or  Bilious  Fever,  etc.,  and 

indeed   all   the   affections  Mliich 

arise  front  malarious,  marsh, 

or    uiiasmulic    poisons, 

"^■"""^^  Has  been    widely   used   during   the  last 

I     ^A  twenty-five  years,  in  the  treatment  of  these 

[    J^F  distressing  diseases,  and  with  such  unvjlry- 

HTibti,./       'nS  success  that  it  has  d  the  r^pcta- 

j^W       i   tion  of  being  infalli1  le.     The  shakes,  or 

JL.  ^■j^^'    chills,  once  broken  by  it,  do  not  return, 

f^^     until  the  disease  is  con  racted  again.  This 

W  has  made   it  an    accepted    remedy,   and 

trusted  specific,  for  the  Fever  tnd  .-^gueof  the  West,  and 

the  Chills  and  Fever  of  the  South. 

Ayer's  Ague  Cure  eradicates  the  noxious  poison  from  the 
system,  and  leaves  the  patient  as  well  as  before  the  attack. 
It  thoroughly  expels  the  disease,  so  that  no  Liver  Com- 
plaints, Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Dysentery,  or  Debility 
follow  the  cure.  Indeed,  where  Disorders  of  the  Liver  and 
Bowels  have  occurred  from  Miasmatic  Poison,  it  removes 
the  cause  of  them,  and  they  disappear.  Not  only  is  it  an 
effectual  cure,  but,  if  taken  occasionally  by  patients  ex- 
posed to  malaria,  it  will  expel  the  poison  and  protect  them 
from  attack.  Travelers  and  temporary  residents  in  Fever 
and  Ague  localities  are  thus  enabled  to  defy  the  disease. 
The  General  Debility  which  is  so  apt  to  ensue  from  con- 
tinued exposure  to  Malaria  and  Miasm,  has  no  speedier 
remedy. 

For  Liver  Complaints,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 


PREPARED  BY 
BE.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass., 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


—  An  enricher  of  the  blood  and  purifier 
i    system  ;  cures  lassitude  and  lack  of  energy  ; 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING    COMPANY. 

"  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  Novemb-r,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  6)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
26th  day  of  January,  18S3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  Cal, . 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

Is  a  Positive  Core 

For  all  those  Painful  Complaints  and  Weaknesses 

iic  common  to  oar  best  female  population* 

A  Medicine  for  Woman.    Invented  by  a  Woman. 
Prepared  by  a  Woman. 

Thc'GrcatMt  Medleal  DlseoTcry  Since  tho  Dawn  of  History. 

GzTIt  revives  the  drooping  spirits,  invigorates  and 
harmonizes  the  organic  functions,  gives  elasticity  and 
firmness  to  the  step,  restores  the  natural  lustre  to  the 
eye,  and  plants  on  the  pale  cheek  of  woman  the  fresh 
tjzcs  of  life's  spring  and  early  summer  time. 
E=g^- Physicians  Use  It  and  Prescribe  It  Freely  "^ 

It  removes  faintness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving 
for  stimulant,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  use, 
I  or  the  care  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex 
this  Compound  is  unsurpassed. 

LT"DIA  E.  PINKHAM'S  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

will  eradicate  every  vestige  of  Humors  from  the 
Elood,  and  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  system,  of 
man  woman  or  child.   Insist  on  having  it. 

Both  the  Compound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared 
at  233  and  235  Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass,  Price  of 
either,  $1.  Six  bottles  for  $5.  Sent  by  mail  in  the  form 
of  pills,  or  of  lozenges,  on  receipt  of  price,  SI  per  box 
for  either.  Mrs.  Pinkham  freely  answers  all  letters  of 
inquiry.   Enclose  3ct.  stamp.    Send  for  pamphlet. 

No  family  should  be  without  LYDTA  E.  PDJEHAiT^ 
LXVEU  PILLS.  Thev  cure  constipation,  biliousness, 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  bos, 

43-Sold  by  all  Drugg^stB.*=©»        0) 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES 
Everybody  Wants  It ! 


SOLD 


Everybody  Xeeds  It 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


1ST  he  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Eoston,  Mass. 

TIIE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  OR  SELF-PRESERTA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vhality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
»cule  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
.ind  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fu!l  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance .  — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
Led  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 
Or  -W.  H.  PARKER.  91.  D., 

4  Bullincu  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TDEST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)dayof  November,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  25)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  Stales  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Koom  No.  20,  Nevada  Block, 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the22d  day  of  December,  i832,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  nth  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale, 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No,  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


ImmmiwMSwu 


4-11   413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.f 

'  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


'THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name  No.        Simres.  Amount. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $2  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .  37     10,000  4,000  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   73  200  8000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   74  300 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   79     14,995 


6,cx 


120  00 

5,998  00 

2,400  00 

not  issued         2  00 

do  398  o 

2  o 

398  o 

2  00 
99S  00 
2  00 
398  00 
2  00 
998  00 
400  00 
800  00 


2.495 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 

500 

500 
1,000 
2,000 

500    not  issued 

500        do 


not  issued 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


400  CD 
200  OO 
200    OO 


Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  S7 

F.  M.  Pixley 4  5 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  ggs 

W.  W.  Dodge 6  5         do 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995        do 

E.  G.  Waite 8  5        do 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  2,495        do 

Geo,  W.  Prescott 10  5         do 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  n  995        do 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5        do- 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee, ..   13  2,495        do 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..  14  1,000        do 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15  2,000        do 
TheodoreWagner,  Trustee  16 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee iS 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19 
Jackson  Hart,  Trustee....  20 
R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee.. .  82 
Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..  23 
Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24 
Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  28  1,000 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29  1,000 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30  1,000 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32  5 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5 

Wm.  Wilson 35  5 

Benj.  Teal 36  5 

F.  0.  Kiel,  Trustee. 52  1,000 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53  1,000 

Wm.  Heick  Trustee 54  1,000 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 56  1,000 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..   57  3,000 

David  S.  Sherman, Trus..  58  3,000 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61  500 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500 

Geo.  E.  Barnes,  Trustee..  62  200 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64  50 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65  50 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  50 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee. . .  67  50 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103  500 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. 110  500 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces-  - 
sary  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
ffornia,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.              C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
day  of  October,  1882  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  ihe  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent s'ock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (20th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sa'e  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty-seventh 
(27th)  day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  the-Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  eleventh  (nth) 
day  of  December,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

_C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 
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0  7  OS  I  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  heieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment,(No.  io,)of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  o( 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1882, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ; 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco  Cal., 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P.  R.  B. 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  November  27,  ISS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


OO  A.  M. 
OO  P.  M. 
30  A.  M. 


OO  A.  M 


30 


..  M 


OO  A.  M. 

OO  P.  M. 
30  A.  M. 
OO  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M, 
OO  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.  M, 

*5.oo  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P-   M. 

8.00  A.M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
*8.00  A.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

Q.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

,00  P.  M, 
30  P.  M 
OO  A.  M. 
30  P  M, 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


.  Eenicia ■ , 

. .  Calistoga  and  Napa . . 


Deraing,  EI  Paso  )  Ex-press 

and  East /Emigrant... 

Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

_  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

. lone  

.  Knight '5  Landing 

"     (tSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno . . . 
..Merced 

. . Marysville  and  Chico.. 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards . . 


J  Ogden  and  )  Express 

1  East j  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(Sacramento, ")  via  Livermore. , 
Colfax,  and  >  via  Eenicia 
Alta )  via  Benicia, 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
..San  Jose 


,  .Tehama  and  Willows  . 
..Vallejo 


.(JSundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland.. .. . 


2.40  P.  M. 
*Io.  IO  A.  M. 
"17.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M, 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*II.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  H. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
*8.40A.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.IOA.M. 
*6.00  A_  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

*7-40  P.  M. 
7.  40  P.  M 
2.4O  P.  M. 


IO.  I 


-  M. 


u 

^12.40  P.  M. 
II.  10  A.  M. 
*7.40  P.  m. 
II. IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9-30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Highland  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  EI  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OKHWlBl 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing   Sunday,  October  22, 


AND    UNTIL 


FURTHER    NOTICE, 


Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  {Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


16-50  A.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.   M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.30  P    M. 


O.3O  A.  M, 
IO.4O  A.  M, 

*3-3Q  p.  M 


DESTINATION. 


.  San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo  Park I 


J  . .  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ^ 
j  ....Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 


6,40    A.  M. 

9.05  A.  M, 

rI0.02   A.  M, 

3-37    P-    M 

t5-04   p.  m, 
6  02    P.  M  . 


905  A. 
'  10,02  A, 
3-37  P- 


10.40 
♦3.30  P 


.  m.I(  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  M* 
.  m.  ]( and  Monterey j  1 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


.  M.l  j  . Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, . 
.  m.  I  ( and  Santa  Cruz 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 
316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

+  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  fiaid  uj> $?,ooo,ooo 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds ^  500,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


*THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


10.40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  |      6. 02  p.  m. 


^Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.30,   §.; 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30, 

S.OO,  Q.30,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 


30,  9-30. 

30,  7.00, 


To  ALAMEDA— "S-oo,  *t6,3o,  7.00,  *t7-3<>,  8.00,  *t8.3o, 
9.00,  *to-3o,  10.00,  11.00,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-30, 
4.00,   *T4-30,  5.00,  *t5-3°.  6-oOj  *r6.3°>  7.00,  *8.oo,  g.30, 

II.OO,    *T2,00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.oo,  *7-3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  Jji.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 
"12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  ""4.30,  5.00, 
*5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *s-32,  *6.os,  6.32,  7.02, 

7.32,  8.02,   8.32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,   11.32, 

12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 

5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.62,  9.32,  11.02. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s-2i,   *5-5T,   6-21,  6.51     7-5*, 

8.51,  9-5i,  io-5i,   "-5I,  "-Si.  i-5i.  a-51.  3-5i.  4-5^  S-5*, 

6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 
From   ALAMEDA— "5. 13,   *5.45.  6.15,  7-io.  *t7-35,  8-*°. 

*t8.3S,  9.10,    *t9.35,  10.10,    *fio.35,  n.io,   12.10,   1,10, 

2.10,    3.10,    4.10,  *|4-35>  S-io»  *tS-35,   6-1°.  "16-35,   7-I5. 

*T7-35.  g-^s,  10.45- 
From  BERKELEY— ^5-45,    6.13,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7-45.    8,15. 

8.45,  to.  15.  9-45.   tio.15,  10.45,  In. 15,  11.45,12.45,1.45. 

2-45,  3-45,  4-15.    4-45.    5-T5>  5-45,    6.15,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15, 

*io.45. 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  *°-i5,  6-45,  *7-*5,  7-45, 

8.45,  9.45,  10.45,  1-45,  2.45,   3.45,  4-45,  *5-*5>  5-45   ^6.15, 

6.45,  *7-*5- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa Claraor  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Monterey 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street;1 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel,  » 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

£3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  M. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^~*     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,  ti-25,  *i-45,  '4-45,  t5-2oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  fS.oo,  ^8.50  A.  M.,  *3-45,  +5-3o, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
18.50,  A.  M.,  '12.00,  ti2.oo  M,  '2.30,  14.00  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.5o,  t7-3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.i5, 
ts.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
hORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE  BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
tt  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  I, 1882 684^32  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  YorK,  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I'nlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Lous s.  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  in.  Rothschild  & 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  ruining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Eremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama, 


C.    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  0.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M-,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7. 15,   g.i5,  "-15.  *-*5,  3-'S 

J.I5,  10.15,  12-15.  2-*5,  4-T5- 


All  trains  run  daily  except 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland. 
days  only. 


hen  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
(t)  Sun- 


" Standard    Time"  furnished  by  Randolph    &    Co., 
Jewelers,  101  aM  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
THE    PRIMEVAL    CHAMPAGNE. 

"  Of  great  value  to  tjte  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  health'.' 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S.  London,  Eng. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &*Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturer;  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron, 


I  A  dbA  -A"  ^1-  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.VW  tin  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  i.io  P.  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days ior  Stewart's  Point,  Gualal3,  Point  Arena,   Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    M  eudocino   City,    and  all  points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS., 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.  Fairfax,  %\  ;  Olema,  $2  50;  lomales, 
$3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Sauce  o 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 


DAVID  NYE, 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 
n'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache. 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 

(;kim,o\, 

Sole    Proprietor, 

Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculty  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar — unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take,and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD   EY  ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 

CRILLON 


1 


OFFICE   202:MARKET  STREET. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers. 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blanb  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TABER,  DARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
■*■     GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St,,  San  Fmnciico 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    CAKDE.VS,    MILLS,     MIMCS,     JL\I>     FLBE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GCTTA     PERCHA     A]\I>     RUBBER 

MAMfFACTlilElNC  COMPANY. 


€;irl>oIized  ltubbcr  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Eiosc,  <Conipetitiou,>  Sucliou  H»»e, 
Steam  Ifose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  f'ire-Engliie 
Hose.  Cai'bolized  *' Maltese  Cross  "  Rrand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  130  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

A  SLAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BYRQN  JACKSON, 

able  wind  Miil"  625  Sixth  St.   San  Francisco, 


Agricultural  Implements, 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  for  Threshing- 

Machines,  Hwse  Forks,    Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows.    Steam  Derrick 

Rune  in  the  pork  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 

ligliteat  winds.  parm   Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 

Entirely  relm- aucj  wool  Presses   Steam   EnjrinesJ 

ble  in  storms.      Thrcshin?    Machines,    Wind    Mills, 

7  nYP.1V  T'PITC  iV    Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.  AU 

D'l'i"  Jj.uuj.1,    ordere  n]]ed  promptly  at  the  lowea 

_     San  Francisco,  market  rates. 

Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Motel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  tlie  model  botel  or  tne  world. 
It  is  Arc  and  earthquake- proof".  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  AU  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  l|g 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guest*  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan*  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
intticltv. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1SS2. 

Gaelic Saturday,  December  16th. 

Belgic Thursday,  December  28th. 

1883. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

Belgic Saturday  March  r  7th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Pebble  Spectacles! 


MITLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Slounted  to  Order.    13?"  Two  Hours  Notice* 

*ttf    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-"^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DDIOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

*  Co.  :  Pacific   Steam   Navigation   Co.  ;  The  Cunard 

Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited:  The  Marine  Insurance 
t~"o.  of  London  ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich,  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.   A.  CAMPBELL. 


GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKE 

Ml  iMTUMMt*  MlMt. 
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R.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

SanFrancisco, 

.  ©al. 

vEstaSliahea. 

1863. 

C&piKLStock 
Si.QOO.OOD.OQ 

r5BPplilS     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cnl.,  July  I,  1SS3. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
annual Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises 

other  Real  Estate 

I'nited  States  Bonds , 

JLanfl  Association  Sloels 

Loans  and  I>iseonnts........ , 

Dae  from  Banks.. 


.  S150.000  00 

13.825  35 

.      629.507  60 

15,121  55 

.  1.7S5.000  20 

527,279  09 

Money  on  liaiid 632.365  30 

LIABILITIES.  S3.752.099  Q9 


Capital  paid  np S1.O00.O0O  0" 

Surplus 4G0.S00  70 

S lie  Depositors 1,953.G72  so 
ne  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 


S3,  ? 52,099  09 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
all  tinds  of  bankins  business. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


BILLET  AA'D  SltEiX.—  War  as  the   Soldiers   saw   it. 

Camp,  March,  and  Picket,  Battlefield  and  Bivouac, 
Prison  and  Hosp  tal.  By  George  F.  Williams.  Illus- 
trated from  sketches  among  the  actual  scenes,  by  Fdwin 
Forbes,  author  of  the  "  Life  Studies  of  a  Great  Army." 
It  is  expected  that  this  book  will  prove  a  sensation  Ln  the 
boak.  world.     Ready  in  December. 

AM  VHU  A\  POLITICS.— From  the  beginning  to  April, 
iSSjs.  New  in  all  its  features.  Non-part  is  ;m.  Sevan 
boiks  in  one  volume.  The  most  valuable  compendium  of 
information  regarding  the  history  of  politics  ever  pub- 
lished. Endorsed  by  all  who  have  carefully  examined 
the  work  as  a  book  of  real  merit.  Library  binding.  1058 
pages.  Price,  $7.  "I  Qan  hardly  speak  too  highly  of 
the  value  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  American  history 
and  political  economy." — Freeman  Snow,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  U.  S.  Political  History. 

.IOSIY1I  ALXEV3  WIFE'*  newbook.  MISSBICH- 
AViDS'  BOY,  and  other  stories  By  Marietta  Holly. 
The  handsomest  book  of  the  year.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  splendid  illustrations,  and  a  superb  steel  portrait  of 
th-.  author.  Lively,  racy,  humorous,  and  interesting- 
Ready  in  December. 

Tlie  above  books  are  sold  l>y  subscription, 
ami  where  I  Lave  1111  Agent  copies  of  any  one 
trill  be  sent  by  until,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  For  circulars,  terms,  and  exclusive 
territory,  address 

A.  ROMAN, 

BOOKSELLER   ASB   PUBLISHER. 

120  Salter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGENTS    WANTED. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 


(Established  1S3-1.) 


HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

GommissionMerghants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 


Telephone  No     35. 


39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

fpURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

'  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Hiving  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
nude.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  &  CO.    3to  Stockton  Street. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR   THE    HOLIDAYS. 


LOUIS     BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Invite  public  .attention  to  the  finest  and  liest  selected 
stock  of  Novelties  in  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE,  and  FRENCH  CLOCKS  ever  exhibited 
here.  Direct  importation  in  every  branch  enables  us  to 
sell  goods  at  lower  prices  than  any  house  in  the  city. 

Every    description  of  fine   DIAMOND    WORK   and 
JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order. 

STORE  ©PEN  EVERY  EVENING  DURING  DECEMBER. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HE3DIE   &   LONG,    OP    SAN   FRANCISCO, 
GROVESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR    &    FARLEY   ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &   CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 


And  Inspect  their 


"Which    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  sliown  on  this  Coast,  and  wlilcu  cannot  be  excelled  for  Variety  and  Beauty  upon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;  the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants. 

THE  CALA.   FURNITURE  M'FG  CO.,  220  TO  226  BUSH  ST. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &°  LO  ,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Imiorters.     A.  E.  JUILLERA  T,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


HOLIDAY-STYLE  HATS 

IN  A  LARGE  VARIETY,  AND  A  SPECIAL  LINE  OF 

FINE  CHILDREN'S  GOODS, 


jrST  OPENED  BY 


G.  HERRMANN  &  00. 

(HERRMANN,  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  STREET,  BETWEEN  BUSH  AND  PINE  STS. 


KNASE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  *  Co.,  121  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


If  yon  desire  to  make  an  elegant 
and  useful  CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  pre- 
sent yonr  friend  with  a 

WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN    CHAIR. 


This  CUT  represents  onr  LADIES'  AK1IXGTOX 
BOCKEK,  M'.  491,  $8.50. 


VFe  have  now  in  stock  the  finest 
assortment  ever  offered  in  this  city. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO., 

644  Market  Street. 


FRIENDS  in  the  EAST 
WILL  BE  CHARMED 

With  anything;  -cnl  them  front 

ICHI    BAN. 


We  are  sending  daily  packages  of 
rich  and  beautiful  things  to  all  parts 
of  the  I'nited  States  by  MAIL,  EX- 
PRESS, and  FREIGHT.  Purchase 
early  and  reach  them  before  Christ- 
mas. Inexpensive,  as  well  as  richest 
aud  most  expensive,  presents  go  by 
Mail  cheaply  and  quickly.  Presents 
for  friends  of  boib  sexes  and  all 
ages.  The  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive collection  of  Japanese 
and  Oriental  Goods  in  the  I'nited 
States.    Sole  agents  for  the 

WONDERFUL  AUTOPHONE, 

The  best  selling  musical  instrument 
ever  invented.  Children  can  play  it. 
Over  300  tunes. 

ICHI   BAN, 


22  and  24  Geary  St. 


Open  erery  evening. 


The  A  rgonaut  is  printed  with  Shattuck  &  Fletcher's  Ink. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Furnishing    Goods* 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns—  Fall  and  Winter  Styles. 

OEND   STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
*~*      AGENCY.  124  Tost  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


CRUSHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 
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PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


McWILLIAMS    AND    THE    BURGLAR    ALARM. 


By  Mark  Twain. 


The  conversation  drifted  smoothly  and  pleasantly  along 
from  weather  to  crops,  from  crops  to  literature,  from  litera- 
ture to  scandal,  from  scandal  to  religion  ;  then  took  a  ran- 
dom jump,  and  landed  on  the  subject  of  burglar  alarms. 
And  now  for  the  first  time  Mr.  McWilliams  showed  feeling. 
Whenever  I  perceive  this  sign  on  this  man's  dial,  I  compre- 
hend it,  and  lapse  into  silence,  and  give  him  opportunity  to 
unload  his  heart.     Said  he,  with  but  ill-controlled  emotion  : 

"  I  do  not  go  one  single  cent  on  burglar  alarms,  Mr.  Twain 
— not  a  single  cent— and  I  will  tell  you  why.  When  we  were 
finishing  our  house,  we  found  we  had  a  little  cash  left  over, 
on  account  of  the  plumber  not  knowing  it.  I  was  for  en- 
lightening the  heathen  with  it,  for  I  was  always  unaccount- 
ably down  on  the  heathen  somehow  ;  but  Mrs.  McWilliams 
said  no,  let's  have  a  burglar  alarm.  I  agreed  to  this  com- 
promise. I  will  explain  that  whenever  I  want  a  thing,  and 
Mrs.  McWilliams  wants  another  thing,  and  we  decided  upon 
the  thing  that  Mrs.  McWilliams  wants — as  we  always  do — 
she  calls  that  a  compromise.  Very  well ;  the  man  came  up 
from  New  York  and  put  in  the  alarm,  and  charged  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  it,  and  said  we  could 
sleep  without  uneasiness  now.  So  we  did  for  a  while — say 
a  month.  Then  one  night  we  smelled  smoke,  and  I  was  ad- 
vised to  get  up  and  see  what  the  matter  was.  I  lit  a  candle, 
and  started  toward  the  stairs,  and  met  a  burglar  coming  out 
of  a  room  with  a  basket  of  tinware,  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  solid  silver  in  the  dark.  He  was  smoking  a  pipe.  I  said, 
'  My  friend,  we  do  not  allow  smoking  in  this  room.'  He  said 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  know  the 
rules  of  the  house  ;  said  he  had  been  in  many  houses  just  as 
good  as  this  one,  and  it  had  never  been  objected  to  before. 
He  added  that  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  such  rules  had 
never  been  considered  to  apply  to  burglars  anyway. 

"  I  said  :  '  Smoke  along,  then,  if  it  is  the  custom,  though  I 
think  that  the  conceding  of  a  privilege  to  a  burglar  which  is 
denied  to  a  bishop  is  a  conspicuous  sign  of  the  looseness  of 
the  times.  But  waiving  all  that,  what  business  have  you  to 
be  entering  this  house  in  this  furtive  and  clandestine  way, 
without  ringing  the  burglar  alarm?' 

"  He  looked  confused  and  ashamed,  and  said,  with  embar- 
rassment :  *  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  I  did  not  know  you 
had  a  burglar  alarm,  else  I  would  have  rung  it.  I  beg  you 
will  not  mention  it  where  my  parents  may  hear  of  it,  for  they 
are  old  and  feeble,  and  such  a  seemingly  wanton  breach  of 
the  hallowed  conventionalities  of  our  Christian  civilization 
might  all  too  rudely  sunder  the  frail  bridge  which  hangs 
darkling  between  the  pale  and  evanescent  present  and  the 
solemn  great  deeps  of  the  eternities.  May  1  trouble  you  for 
a  match  ? ' 

"  I  said  :  'Your  sentiments  do  you  honor,  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  it,  metaphor  is  not  your  best  hold.  Spare 
your  thigh  ;  this  kind  light  only  on  the  box,  and  seldom  there 
in  fact,  it  my  experience  may  be  trusted.  But  to  return  to 
business  ;  how  did  you  get  in  here?' 

"  '  Through  a  second-story  window.' 

"  It  was  even  so.  I  redeemed  the  tinware  at  pawnbroker's 
rates,  less  cost  of  advertising,  bade  the  burglar  good-night, 
closed  the  window  after  him,  and  retired  to  headquarters  to 
report.  Next  morning  we  sent  for  the  burglar-alarm  man, 
and  he  came  up  and  explained  that  the  reason  the  alarm  did 
not  '  go  off'  was  that  no  part  of  the  house  but  the  first  floor 
was  attached  to  the  alarm.  This  was  simply  idiotic  ;  one 
might  as  well  have  no  armor  at  all  in  battle  as  to  have  it  only 
on  his  legs.  The  expert  now  put  the  whole  second  story  on 
the  alarm,  charged  three  hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  went  his 
way.  By  and  by,  one  night  I  found  a  burglar  in  the  third 
story,  about  to  start  down  a  ladder  with  a  lot  of  miscellane- 
ous property. 

"  My  first  impulse  was  to  crack  his  head  with  a  billiard- 
cue  ;  but  my  second  was  to  refrain  from  this  attention,  be- 
cause he  was  between  me  and  the  cue-rack.  The  second 
impulse  was  plainly  the  soundest ;  so  I  refrained,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  compromise.  I  redeemed  the  property  at  former 
rates,  afyer  deducting  ten  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  ladder,  it 
being  my  ladder,  and  next  day  we  sent  down  for  the  expert 
once  more,  and  had  the  third  story  attached  to  the  alarm, 
for  three  hundred  dollars. 

"  By  this  time  the  '  annunciator'  had  grown  to  formidable 
dimensions.  It  had  forty-seven  tags  on  it,  marked  with  the 
names  of  the  various  rooms  and  chimneys,  and  it  occupied 
the  space  of  an  ordinary  wardrobe.  The  gong  was  the  size 
of  a  wash-bowl,  and  was  placed  above  the  head  of  our  bed. 
There  was  a  wire  from  the  house  to  the  coachman's  quarters 
in  the  Stable,  and  a  noble  gong  alongside  his  pillow. 

''We  should  have  been  comfortable  now,  but  for  one  de- 
fect. Every  morning  at  five  the  cook  opened  the  kitchen- 
door,  in  the  way  of  business,  and  rip  went  that  gong  !  The 
first  time  this  happened  I  thought  the  last  day  was  come 
sure.  I  didn't  think  it  in  bed — no,  but  out  of  it — for  the  first 
effect  of  that  frightful  gong  is  to  hurl  you  across  the  house, 
and  slam  you  against  the  wall,  and  then  curl  you  up,  and 
^quirm  you  like  a  spider  on  a  stove-lid,  till  somebody  shuts 
Vat  kitchen-door.     In  solid  fact,  there  is  no  clamor  that  is 

en  comparable  to  the  dire  clamor  which  that  gong  makes. 

'ell,  this  catastrophe  happened  every  morning  regularly  at 


five  o'clock,  and  lost  us  three  hours'  sleep  ;  for,  mind  you, 
when  that  thing  wakes  you,  it  doesn't  merely  wake  you  in 
spots  ;  it  wakes  yuu  all  over,  conscience  and  all,  and  you  are 
good  for  eighteen  hours  of  wide-awakedness  subsequently — 
eighteen  hours  of  the  very  most  inconceivable  wide-awaked- 
ness that  you  ever  experienced  in  your  life.  A  strangerdied  on 
our  hands  one  time,  and  we  vacated  and  left  him  in  our  room 
over  night.  Did  that  stranger  wait  for  the  general  judgment  ? 
Ao,  sir;  he  got  up  at  five  the  next  morning  in  the  most 
prompt  and  unostentatious  way.  I  knew  he  would  ;  I  knew 
it  mighty  well.  He  collected  his  life-insurance,  and  lived 
happy  ever  after,  for  there  was  plenty  of  proof  as  to  the  per- 
fect squareness  of  his  death. 

"Well,  we  were  gradually  fading  away  toward  a  better 
land,  on  account  of  our  daily  loss  of  sleep  ;  so  we  finally  had 
the  expert  up  again,  and  he  ran  a  wire  to  the  outside  of  our 
door,  and  placed  a  switch  there,  whereby  Thomas,  the  but- 
ler, could  take  off  and  put  on  the  alarm ;  but  Thomas  always 
made  one  little  mistake — he  switched  the  alarm  off  at  night 
when  he  went  to  bed,  and  switched  it  on  again  at  daybreak 
in  the  morning,  just  in  time  for  the  cook  to  open  the  kitchen- 
door,  and  enable  that  gong  to  slam  us  across  the  house, 
sometimes  breaking  a  window  with  one  or  the  other  of  us. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  we  recognized  that  this  switch  busi- 
ness was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  We  also  discovered  that 
a  band  of  burglars  had  been  lodging  in  the  house  the  whole 
time — not  exactly  to  steal,  for  there  wasn't  much  left  now, 
but  to  hide  from  the  police;  for  they  were  hot  pressed,  and 
they  shrewdly  judged  that  the  detectives  would  never  think 
of  a  tribe  of  burglars  taking  sanctuary  in  a  house  notoriously 
protected  by  the  most  imposing  and  elaborate  burglar-alarm 
in  America. 

"  Sent  down  for  the  expert  again,  and  this  time  he  struck 
a  most  dazzling  idea — he  fixed  the  thing  so  that  opening  the 
kitchen-door  would  take  off  the  alarm.  It  was  a  noble  idea, 
and  he  charged  accordingly.  But  you  already  foresee  the 
result.  I  switched  on  the  alarm  every  night  at  bed-time,  no 
longer  trusting  to  Thomas's  frail  memory  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  lights  were  out,  the  burglars  walked  in  at  the  kitchen- 
door,  thi:s  taking  the  alarm  off  without  waiting  for  the  cook 
to  do  it  in  the  morning.  You  see  how  aggravatingly  we 
were  situated.  For  months  we  couldn't  have  any  company. 
Not  a  spare  bed  in  the  house  ;  all  occupied  by  burglars. 

"Finally,  I  got  up  a  cure  of  my  own.  The  expert  an- 
swered the  call,  and  ran  another  under-ground  wire  to  the 
stable,  and  established  a  switch  there,  so  that  the  coachman 
could  put  on  and  take  off  the  alarm.  That  worked  first-rate, 
and  a  season  of  peace  ensued,  during  which  we  got  to  invit- 
ing company  once  more  and  enjoying  life. 

"But  by  and  by  the  irrepressible  alarm  invented  a  new 
kink.  One  winter's  night  we  were  flung  out  of  bed  by  the 
sudden  music  of  that  awful  gong,  and  when  we  hobbled  to 
the  annunciator,  turned  up  the  gas,  and  saw  the  word  '  Nur- 
sery'  exposed,  Mrs.  McWilliams  fainted  dead  away,  and  I 
came  precious  near  doing  the  same  thing  myself.  I  seized 
my  shot-gun,  and  stood  timing  the  coachman  while  that  ap- 
palling buzzing  went  on.  I  knew  thd.t  his  gong  had  flung 
him  out  too,  and  that  he  would  be  along  with  his  gun  as  soon 
as  he  could  jump  into  his  clothes.  When  I  judged  that  the 
time  was  ripe,  I  crept  to  the  room  next  the  nursery,  glanced 
through  the  window,  and  saw  the  dim  outline  of  the  coach- 
man in  the  yard  below,  standing  at  a  present-arms  and  wait- 
ing for  a  chance.  Then  I  hopped  into  the  nursery  and  fired, 
and  in  the  same  instant  the  coachman  fired  at  the  red  flash 
of  my  gun.  Both  of  us  were  successful :  I  crippled  a  nurse, 
and  he  shot  off  all  my  back  hair.  We  turned  up  the  gas, 
and  telephoned  for  a  surgeon.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  a 
burglar,  and  no  window  had  been  raised.  One  glass  was  ab- 
sent, but  that  was  where  the  coachman's  charge  had  come 
through.  Here  was  a  fine  mystery — a  burglar-alarm  'going 
off'  at  midnight  of  its  own  accord,  and  not  a  burglar  in  the 
neighborhood  ! 

"  The  expert  answered  the  usual  call,  and  explained  that  it 
was  a 'false  alarm.'  Said  it  was  easily  fixed.  So  he  over- 
hauled the  nursery  window,  charged  a  remunerative  figure 
for  it,  and  departed. 

"  What  we  suffered  from  false  alarms  for  the  next  three 
years  no  stylographic  pen  can  describe.  During  the  first 
few  months  I  always  flew  with  my  gun  to  the  room  indicated, 
and  the  coachman  always  sallied  forth  with  his  battery  to 
support  me.  But  there  was  never  anything  to  shoot  at — 
windows  all  tight  and  secure.  We  always  sent  down  for  the 
expert  next  day,  and  he  fixed  those  particular  windows  so 
they  would  keep  quiet  a  week  or  so,  and  always  remembered 
to  send  us  a  bi)l  about  like  this  : 

Wire $2  15 

Nipple 75 

Two  hours'  labor 1  50 

Wax 47 

Tape. 34 

Screws 15 

Recharging  battery 98 

Three  hours'  labor. 2  25 

Slriog * 02 

Lard 66 

Pond's  Extract 1  25 

Springs,  4  @  50 ; 2  00 

Railroad  fares 7  25 
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"At  length  a  perfectly  natural  thing  came  about — after  we 
had  answered  three  or  four  hundred  false  alarms — to  wit,  we 


stopped  answering  them.  Yes,  I  simply  rose  up  calmly, 
when  slammed  across  the  house  by  the  alarm,  calmly  in- 
spected the  annunciator,  took  note  of  the  room  indicated, 
and  then  calmly  disconnected  that  room  from  the  alarm,  and 
went  back  to  bed  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Moreover,  I 
left  that  room  off  permanently,  and  did  not  send  for  the  ex- 
pert. Well,  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  course  of  time 
alt  the  rooms  were  taken  off,  and  the  entire  machine  was  out 
of  service. 

"  It  was  at  this  unprotected  time  that  the  heaviest  calam- 
ity of  all  happened.  The  burglars  walked  in  one  night  and 
carried  off  the  burglar  alarm — yes,  sir,  every  hide  and  hair 
of  it ;  ripped  it  out,  tooth  and  toe-nail,  springs,  bells,  gongs, 
battery,  and  all.  They  took  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
copper  wire.  They  just  cleaned  her  out,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  never  left  us  a  vestige  of  her  to  swear  at — swear  by,  I 
mean. 

"We  had  a  time  of  it  to  get  her  back  ;  but  we  accom- 
plished it  finally,  for  money.  Then  the  alarm  firm  said  that 
what  we  needed  now  was  to  have  her  put  in  right — with  their 
new  patent  springs  in  the  windows  to  make  false  alarms  im- 
possible, and  their  new  patent  clock  attachment,  to  take  off 
and  put  on  the  alarm  morning  and  night  without  human  as- 
sistance. That  seemed  a  good  scheme.  They  promised  to 
have  the  whole  thing  finished  in  ten  days.  They  began 
work,  and  we  left  for  the  summer.  They  worked  a  couple 
of  days,  then  they  left  for  the  summer.  After  which  the 
burglars  moved  in,  and  began  their  summer  vacation.  When 
we  returned  in  the  fall  the  house  was  as  empty  as  a  beer 
closet  in  premises  where  painters  have  been  at  work.  We 
refurnished,  and  then  sent  down  to  hurry  up  the  expert.  He 
came  up,  and  finished  the  job,  and  said  :  *  Now,  this  clock  is 
set  to  put  on  the  alarm  every  night  at  ten,  and  take  it  off 
every  morning  at  five- forty- five.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
wind  her  up  every  week,  and  then  leave  her  alone  ;  she  will 
take  care  of  the  alarm  herself.' 

"After  that  we  had  a  most  tranquil  season  during  three 
months.  The  bill  was  prodigious,  of  course,  and  I  had  said 
I  would  not  pay  it  until  the  new  machinery  had  proved  itself 
to  be  flawless.  So  I  paid  the  bill,  and  the  very  next  day  the 
alarm  went  to  buzzing  like  ten  thousand  bee  swarms  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  turned  the  hands  around  twelve 
hours,  according  to  instructions,  and  this  took  off"  the  alarm. 
But  there  was  another  hitch  at  night,  and  I  had  to  set  her 
ahead  twelve  hours  once  more  to  get  her  to  put  the  alarm  on 
again.  That  sort  of  nonsense  went  on  a  week  or  two  ;  then 
the  expert  came  up  and  put  in  a  new  clock.  But  it  was 
always  a  failure.  His  clocks  all  had  the  same  perverse  de- 
fect— they  would  put  the  alarm  on  in  the  day-time,  and  they 
would  not  put  it  on  at  night ;  and  if  you  forced  it  on  your- 
self, they  would  take  it  off  the  minute  your  back  was  turned. 

"  Now,  there  is  the  history  of  that  burglar  alarm — every- 
thing just  as  it  happened  ;  nothing  extenuated,  and  naught 
set  down  in  malice.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  when  1  had  slept  nine 
years  with  burglars,  and  maintained  an  expensive  burglar 
alarm  the  whole  time — for  their  protection,  not  mine,  and  at 

my  sole  cost — for  not  a  d d  cent  could  I  ever  get  them  to 

contribute — I  just  said  to  Mrs.  McWilliams  that  I  had  had 
enough  of  that  kind  of  pie.  So,  with  her  full  consent,  I 
took  the  whole  thing  out,  and  traded  it  off  for  a  dog,  and  shot 
the  dog.  I  don't  know  what^w*  think  about  it,  Mr.  Twain  ; 
but /think  those  things  are  made  solely  in  the  interest  of 
the  burglars.  Yes,  sir,  a  burglar  alarm  combines  in  its  per- 
son all  that  is  objectionable  about  a  fire,  a  riot,  and  a  harem, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  none  of  the  compensating  advan- 
tages, of  one  sort  or  another,  that  customarily  belong  with 
that  combination.     Good-bye  ;  I  get  off  here." 

So  saying,  Mr.  McWilliams  gathered  up  his  satchel  and 
umbrella,  and  bowed  himself  out  of  the  train. — Harper's 
"  Christmas" 


New  York,  it  is  asserted,  must  have  more  clubs.  Hun- 
dreds of  gentlemen  want  to  join  clubs,  but  in  all  the  desira- 
ble organizations  the  maximum  has  been  reached.  Most 
applicants  have  to  wait  two  years  before  their  names  are 
voted  upon.  The  Union  League  is  reported  to  have  one 
thousand  applicants  on  its  lists,  and  not  a  single  vacancy. 
It  has  a  magnificent  house,  and  is  very  particular  as  to  whom 
it  admits.  It  does  not  appear  to  care  much  for  financial 
standing  as  a  qualification  for  membership,  and  while  many 
of  its  members  are  enormously  wealthy,  there  are  others, 
and  not  a  few,  who  are  comparatively  poor.  It  is  thought 
that  the  new  Knickerbocker  club-house,  now  almost  finished, 
will  be  a  finer  establishment  than  even  that  of  the  League. 

-(Estheticism  has  run  its  race  in  England.  A  London  let- 
ter to  the  Liverpool  Mercury  thus  records  its  downfall : 
"  Everybody  is  remarking,  and  few  people  fail  to  be  aston- 
ished at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  aesthetes  from  good 
society.  The  movement  seems  to  have  worn  itself  out  com- 
pletely, so  far  as  dress  is  concerned.  The  erstwhile  fashion- 
able colors,  the  whilom  remarkable  shapes,  the  strange  and 
affected  attitudes,  are  things  of  the  past.  It  is  vulgar  now 
to  wear  sage-green  ;  it  is  no  longer  elegant  to  be  limp;  and 
those  peculiar  garments,  designed,  like  the  robe  of  Vivian, 
rather  to  express  the  figure  than  conceal,  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  hideous  and  graceless  crinolet.  In  the  very 
homes  where  it  was  necessary  to  be  either  Japanese 
English,  or  at  least  '  quaint,'  to  find  a  footing,  the  fa 
set  against  'mere  eccentricity.'" 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


ADELAIDE    NEILSON. 


Some  Particulars  Concerning  her  Early  Home  and  Parentage. 


Amelia  E.  Barr  contributes  an  interesting  sketch  to  the 
December  number  of  LippincotCs  Magazine  concerning  the 
early  childhood  of  the  lamented  Neilson.  It  will  probably 
clear  up  a  good  deal  of  doubt  that  has  existed  about  her  ori- 
gin. The  writer  says  :  Many  a  year  had  elapsed  since  I  had 
felt  the  clear,  cutting  air  from  Rombold's  Moor  and  Otley 
Chevier  in  my  face,  and  trod  the  narrow  streets  of  Guisely 
village.  But  Guiseley  was  Guiseley  yet.  The  great  moors 
and  hills  and  the  winding  Aire  were  just  the  same.  The 
Yorkshire  homes,  with  their  delightsome  "  best  kitchens," 
reveling  in  warmth,  and  comfort, and  color,  were  unchanged; 
the  hearts  of  their  owners  were  young  as  ever.  The  parlor 
into  which  we  were  taken,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  was  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  fair  Neilson's  memory.  Pictures  of  her  in 
every  character  and  mood  covered  the  walls  ;  and  these  walls 
were  remarkable  in  a  little  village  like  Guiseley,  and  in  a  cot- 
tage whose  rent  could  hardly  be  more  than  twenty  pounds  a 
year.  In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Bland  came  to  us.  She  is 
still  a  handsome  woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  man- 
ners singularly  dramatic  and  demonstrative.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  the  object  of  our  visit.  The  poor, 
heart-broken  mother  could  talk  of  only  one  thing — the  child 
who  had  perished  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  fame. 
I  began  to  ask  her  about  her  youth,  and  she  brought  me  a 
little  colored  daguerrotype  taken  when  the  actress  was  in 
her  eleventh  year.  The  face  was  exquisite;  not  even  the  dis- 
figuring style  of  the  dress,  and  the  wide  muslin  pantalettes 
down  to  the  ankles,  could  injure  its  beauty.  But  even  in  this 
early  picture  there  was  that  inexplicable  shadow  of  early 
death  or  sorrow  which  few  or  none  of  the  best  likenesses  of 
Miss  Neilson  are  without. 

"  I'll  show  you  the  very  hat  she  wore  with  it,"  said  the 
fond  mother,  going  up  stairs,  and  returning  with  a  pretty 
round  flat  of  fancy  Tuscan  straw,  having  a  faded  blue  satin 
ribbon  tied  round  it.  A  dainty  little  hat  it  was,  and  I  took 
it  in  my  hand  with  a  very  curious  sensation  ;  in  fact,  I  think 
we  were  all  crying  softly  over  it. 

I  asked  the  mother  then  if  the  future  actress  had  displayed 
any  histrionic  talent  in  her  childhood. 

4t  When  she  was  four  years  old  she  was  inventing  and  act- 
ing characters,"  she  answered.  "  She  seemed  to  seize  on 
any  peculiarity  people  had,  and  not  only  did  she  try  to  imi- 
tate them,  but  often  invented  a  new  manner  for  them,  trying 
to  realize  her  ideal  in  all  sorts  of  queer  ways.  When  she 
was  five  years  old  she  had  formed  her  own  opinion  of  what 
a  ghost  ought  to  be  like,  and  how  it  ought  to  walk  and  act, 
and  she  begged  me  often  to  let  her  be  a  ghost." 

"Was  it  from  yourself  she  inherited  this  dramatic  instinct  ?" 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  answered  : 
"  Her  father  was  an  actor." 
"  I  heard  she  was  born  in  Leeds." 

"  Nobody  but  myself  knows  where  she  was  born,"  she 
answered,  with  trifle  of  irritation.  "  1  have  told  no  one,  and 
I  don't  mean  to.     Then,  with  a  smile  at  my  friend,  "  I  think 

we  may  say  she  was  a  Guiseley  girl,  Mrs.  B ." 

"  Did  Miss  Neilson  know  her  own  father?" 
"  No.  Let  me  show  you  her  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother— my  parents."  She  took  from  a  drawer  two  strong, 
rugged  faces  in  photograph— faces  of  the  purest  Yorkshire 
type — the  man  having  a  kind  of  ministerial  look,  which  I  re- 
marked upon  at  once. 

"  Yes ;  he  was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher,"  said  Mrs.  Bland. 
*£  And  one  of  t'  strictest  Methodists  as  was  iver  known," 
added  my  friend.     "  He  wer  always  ready  for  t'  Methodist 
Chapel,  he  wer." 

Mrs.  Bland  was  silent,  and  a  singular  expression  flitted 
over  her  face.  I  thought  back  thirty  years  or  more  :  astern, 
religious  father,  a  lovely,  impulsive  girl,  a  handsome  actor, 
a  first  absorbing  generous  passion — these  were  the  elements 
out  of  which  had  sprung  the  beautiful  and  gifted  child. 

Then  we  examined  some  of  her  needle-work,  and  some 
souvenirs  of  her  theatrical  life — theatre-bills  printed  on  white 
satin  for  royalty,  bouquets  from  princes  and  princesses,  etc. 
— and,  finally,  photographs  of  her  last  resting-place.  The 
mother's  remembrances  of  her  daughter's  professional  ca- 
reer were  told  with  fast-flowing  tears,  and  sometimes  hys- 
terical sobs.  "  She  came  to  see  me  as  often  as  she  could," 
she  said ;  "and,  oh,  how  sweet,  and  kind,  and  good  she  was  ! 
Once,  when  we  were  riding  together,  we  found  a  great  patch 
of  blue-bells  ;  the  ground  was  as  blue  as  the  sky  for  quite  a 
bit  with  them.  '  Stop,  mother  ! '  she  cried  ;  *  I  must  go  to 
those  flowers!'  and  she  got  out,  and  knelt  down  beside 
them,  and  stooped  and  kissed  them.  Then,  gathering  a 
handful,  she  said:  '  O  happy,  innocent  flowers  !  O  happy, 
innocent  flowers  ! '  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
I  could,  not  understand  her  at  all ;  and  I  said  something — 
I  have  forgotten  what  now.  '  Mother,'  she  answered,  '  I  have 
stood  up  to  my  knees  in  flowers  on  the  stage,  and  never  felt 
so  happy  as  I  did  kneeling  there  by  those  blue-bells— those 
happy,  innocent  flowers,  that  God  has  just  fresh  made.'" 

This  little  incident,  combined  with  the  mother's  passion- 
ate tears  and  the  sweet  face  of  Juliet  looking  down  upon 
them,  made  an  impression  upon  me  that  can  not  be  trans- 
lated into  words.  A  little  afterward,  pointing  to  the  gay 
walls,  she  said  :  "They  were  done  at  her  request.  She  wrote 
to  me,  when  I  took  this  cottage:  'Do  make  the  walls  white 
and  bright,  and  have  everything  as  cheery  as  possible. 
Never  mind  the  expense.  I  am  coming  very  soon  to  see  you, 
and  shall  want  to  find  you  in  a  pretty  home.'  But  she  never 
came  !  She  never  came  ! "  the  poor  soul  continued.,  pas- 
sionately ;  and  then  she  plunged  into  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
parently inexplicable  will  of  the  kind  daughter  and  wealthy 
artiste.  Her  strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  the  noble  resid- 
uary legatees  I  should  think  it  unjust  to  repeat ;  nor  am  I 
able  to  agree  altogether  with  the  opinion  that  many  express 
as  to  the  unnaiural  conduct  of  Miss  Neilson  or  the  injustice 
of  her  heir.  Mrs.  Bland  said  positively  that  Miss  Neilson 
was  on  the  point  of  'marriage  with  him— a  fact  warranting 
her  disposition  of  the  bulk  of  her  wealth  ;  and  the  annuity 
left  to  her  mother  is,  in  a  village  like  Guiseley,  a  most  com- 
ible  income. 

■"ell,"  I  said,  as  we  drove  away,  "  Miss  Neilson  seems 
e  had  a  happy  and  tender-cared-for    childhood.     I 
oeard  a  whisper  of  something  different." 


"  I'll  be  bound  you  heard  none  so  far  from  t'  truth.  Mrs. 
Bland  was  a  dressmaker,  and  made  a  bit  of  money  for  her- 
self; and  when  Lizzie  Ann  wer  a  little  one  she  took  a  pride 
in  dressing  her  up.  Plenty  said  she  dressed  her  more  like  a 
circus  lass  than  should  hev  been.  Bland  was  never  a  man 
to  make  brass  or  to  save  it.  They  were  often  at  a  pretty 
pass  for  a  bit  to  eat.  Lizzie  Ann  worked  in  t'  Greenbottom 
Mills  then  ;  but  even  as  a  mill-hand  she  wer  a  strange  one  ; 
she  niver  was  seen  to  lake  (play)  with  t'  other  lads  and 
lasses.  When  she  were  a  slip  of  a  thing  she  wer  always 
reading.  I  can  mind  her  often  coming  to  our  shop  for  a 
pound  of  sugar,  or  the  like  of  that,  arid  being  so  taken  up 
with  f  reading  on  t'  paper  bags  as  niver  was." 

"  The  reading  on  the  paper  bags  ?  " 

"Yes.  The  bags  we  bought  then  for  wrapping  up  goods 
had  always  a  bit  of  poetry  or  a  description  of  some  foreign 
place  on  them  ;  and  often  she'd  say  to  me  :  '  Give  me  this 

other  bit  of  paper  too,  Mrs.  B ?'    And   I'd  say:  'For 

sure,  and  welcome,  Lizzie  Ann.1  Eh  !  but  I  can  see  her  yet, 
half  leaning  over  t'  counter,  and  that  taken  up  with  some  bit 
of  paper  she  forgot  iverything,  till  I'd  say  :  '  Why,  Lizzie 
Ann,  niver  J  Art  thou  here  yet  ?  Thou'd  better  be  framing 
home  with  thy  parcel,  or  thy  mother  will  be  fratching  at 
thee  ;  and  serve  thee  right,  too.'  Then  she'd  go  her  ways 
quick  enough,  but  with  a  kind  of  yonderly  look  in  her  eyes." 

"  Was  it  not  strange  she  left  her  half-brother  nothing  ?" 

My  friend  straightened  her  lips  queerly  :  "  There's  a  why 
for  ivery  wherefore.  There's  nobody  in  Guiseley  will  blame 
her.  It's  an  ill  bird 'files  its  own  nest,  and  Lizzie  Ann  said 
little  to  any  one  about  things  iverybody  knew  she  had  to  put 
up  with.  I  think  she  did  better  by  her  home  than  many 
another  would  hev  done.     She  looked  over  a  deal,  I  tell  you." 

"  Was  she  long  in  the  mill  ? " 

"Not  so  long.  She  went  to  be  a  nurse  at  Mrs.  John 
P 's  ;  you  remember  her  ;  for  sure,  you  must." 

"  For  sure,  I  do.  .Let  us  go  and  see  her."  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  stopped  at  one  of  those  lovely,  comfortable  Yorkshire 

homes,  set  deep  in  shady,  sweet  old  gardens.     Mrs.  P 

had  been  a  belle  when  I  saw  her  last ;  she  was  now  a  hand- 
some matron.  After  some  private  recollections  and  chatter, 
I  told  her  where  1  had  been  ;  "  and  I  hear  her  daughter  lived 
with  you  before  her  theatrical  debut,"  I  said. 

"Poor  girl!  Yes,  she  nursed  my  youngest  daughter.  She 
was  a  good,  bright,  loving  soul  as  ever  lived.  It  was  from 
this  house  she  ran  away  when  her  home  had  become  impos- 
sible to  her.  At  the  time  her  mother  was  away — I  forget 
where — probably  making  dresses  for  some  family,  and  her 
step-father — well,  we  won't  name  him.  From  what  she  told 
me,  I  knew  it  was  not  right  for  her  to  enter  his  house  again. 
She  came  to  me  one  night  weeping  bitterly.  1 1  am  going 
away,'  she  said,  'far  away,  and  no  one  will  hear  of  me  again 
unless  they  hear  something  wonderful  of  me.'  I  begged  her 
to  wait  till  her  mother  came  back.  *  What  for  ? '  she  asked, 
sadly  :  'it  is  no  use.  I  must  go  ;  I  feel  it.'  The  next  day 
she  was  missing,  and  nobody  did  hear  of  her  again  till  she 
took  London  by  storm  as  Juliet.  I  remember  the  day  she 
came  back  here  to  see  her  mother.     The  whole  village  was 

out  to  welcome  her  ;  and  Doctor  H ,  you  know,  took  his 

own  carriage  and  drove  her  from  the  train." 

"And,  eh!  but  she  wer  dressed!  T'  queen  herself 
couldn't  hev  been  grander.  T'  mill  lads  and  lasses  stood 
watching  for  her,  and  many  a  rough  welcome — rough  but 
hearty — she  got.  I'll  niver  believe  that  any  one  said  an  un- 
kind word  of  her  that  day — niver  !" 

"She  could  not  have  had  much  money  when  she  went 
away?" 

"  Very  little,  and  very  few  clothes.  I  really  did  not  believe 
she  was  going,  or  I  would  have  helped  her." 

"  She  got  into  London  without  a  sixpence,"  said  my  friend. 
"Poor  lass  !  And  she  slept  t'  first  night  there  on  a  bench  in 
Hyde  Park.  There,  now,  to  think  ot  that.  A  kind-hearted 
policeman  saw  her  crying,  and  fetched  her  home  to  his  wife  ; 
and  the  woman  took  to  her  bonny  face  and  ways,  and  got 
her  some  coarse  sewing  to  do — very  coarse  it  wer,  and 
badly  paid  ;  but  she  managed  to  live  until  she  got  a  place 
in  some  little  theatre,  just  to  go  on  and  off  like.  But  Lizzie 
Ann  needed  only  that.  If  she  got  one  foot  on  t'  stair,  she 
was  bound  to  get  t3  top  of  it,  that  wer  she." 

With  Miss  Neilson's  public  career  I  need  not  meddle  ;  it 
is  well  known.  But  the  incidents  of  her  childhood,  revealed 
to  me  in  such  an  unexpected,  truthful,  and  kindly  manner, 
are  surely  worth  repeating,  although  they  are  but  another 
variation  on  the  old  story  of  genius  triumphing  over  adverse 
circumstances.  Those  inclined  to  blame  her,  must  visit 
Guisely  for  the  key  to  what  seems  unkind  in  her  conduct, 
and  perhaps  they  may  then  stand  with  a  fresh  admiration 
and  sorrow  by  the  grave  of  one  who  died  so  early  and  so 
sadly — 

The  gifted  and  the  beautiful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  French  lady,  calling  herself  by  the  extraordinary  title 
of  the  Baroness  of  Saint-Estrapade,  has  come  off  first  best 
in  an  argument  with  the  Parisian  police  magistrates.  The 
baroness,  it  seems,  had  heard  that,  in  order  to  protect  furs 
from  the  ravages  of  moths,  no  better  place  of  storage  could 
be  devised  than  an  empty  spirit-cask.  Procuring  such  a  re- 
ceptacle she  stored  her  cloak  in  it,  and  when  the  cold  weath- 
er came  on  and  she  had  to  go  out,  the  fumes  of  the  alcohol 
acting  with  the  cold  benumbed  her  and  made  her  giddy,  so 
that  in  her  mantle  muffling  up  her  face  she  staggered  help- 
lessly all  over  the  pavement  until  she  was  rescued  by  a  scan- 
dalized policeman.  Her  servant  deposed  as  to  the  purchase 
of  the  cask  and  its  employment  as  a  wardrobe,  and  as  she 
adroitly  urged  that  the  policeman's  testimony  that  the  smell 
of  alcohol  at  fifteen  paces  was  corroborative  evidence,  she 
was  discharged,  though  the  magistrate  did  not  fail  to  remark 
that  if  every  lady  accused  of  intoxication  upon  the  public 
street  made  this  defense  conviction  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  recently  gave  a  dinner-party,  to  which  he 
invited  many  professional  talkers  and  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Africa. 
The  professionals  each  arrived  with  a  copious  assortment  of 
impromptus.  Their  suppressed  feelings  may  be  imagined 
when  Mr.  Stanley  commenced  talking  of  his  travels  with  the 
soup,  and  continued  without  one  single  flash  of  silence  until 
the  party  broke  up. 


Grown  up  Japanese  women  play  with  dolls, 
try  they  go  to  parties  and  flirt  with  fops. 


In  this  coun< 


The  '"Argonaut"  Criticised. 

[The  following  communication  was  sent  us  by  a  valued  friend — an  exile 
to  the  country  where  he  cultivates  poetry  and  the  vine,  a  Cincinoatus 
who  plows,  a  Catiline  set  free  lrom  daily  contact  with  unsuccessful 
politics,  which  he  loathes — loathes  because  unsuccessful.  How  natur- 
ally we  despise  grapes  that  are  out  of  our  reach  ;  and  so  our  friend  be- 
comes a  poet,  and,  being  alone  in  the  country,  naturally  thinks  his 
poetry  is  good,  because  it  is  his.  We  accept  it  lor  publication,  and  will 
lrom  lime  to  time  print,  and  thus  indicate  that  we  think  it  good.  We 
withhold  his  name,  lest  those  who  do  not  know  him  should  be  less  gen- 
erous and  less  appreciative  than  we  or  he.  We  print  his  political  opin- 
ions anonymously,  because  we  think  they  are  not  good — at  least,  that 
part  of  them  which  suggests  Sheridan  for  President.  Sheridan  is  an 
Irishman  and  Roman  Catholic,  one  remove  from  alien  birth.  He  is  a 
soldier,  and  a  good  one.  We  would  prefer  Sheridan  to  Sherman, 
Sherman  to  Grant,  and  Grant  to  any  other  soldier,  but  we  would  pre- 
fer any  respectable  and  honorable  civilian  to  any  soldier  who  ever 
breathed  in  battle-smoke.  We  would  not  vote  for  a  Romanist  in  re- 
ligion under  any  possible  circumstances  that  could  arise.  With  delib- 
eration, we  declare  that  in  our  opinion  it  would  imperil  the  hie  of  our 
republic  to  place  in  the  Presidential  chair  an  ambitious  and  competent 
soldier,  who  believes  that  he  owes  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  a  higher  alle- 
giance than  is  due  to  the  laws,  constitution,  courts,  and  institutions  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  know  that  a  great  many  most  ex- 
cellent citizens,  men  of  Protestant  beliefs,  and  men  of  no  behels,  think 
this  an  unreasonable  position  to  take,  and  seriously  criticise  us  for  tak- 
ing it.  We  are  not  alarmists  over  Romanism  ;  we  believe  that  free 
schools,  a  free  press,  and  a  free  ballot  will  beat  bigotry  and  ignorance  ; 
we  believe  in  the  future  of  America,  and  in  an  Americanism  that  will 
survive  the  present  foreign  inundation,  survive  the  present  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  survive  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and 
survive  the  Democratic  party.  But  no  Phil  Sheridan  for  President, 
no  soldier,  no  Romanist.     We  would  keep  them  all  from  Washington 

a  thousand  miles  away. — Eds.] 

Editors  Aegonaut  :  What  your  journal  appears  to  need  most  is 
some  good  original  poetry.  I  enclose  a  couple  of  specimens  of  the  re- 
quired commodity.  But  now  that  you  have  them,  do  not  jam  them 
into  solid  type,  and  stick  them  away  into  some  obscure  corner,  as  if 
verse  were  a  thing  you  are  ashamed  to  publish,  and  consider  ht  only 
lor  a  dump-hole.  I  know  of  no  reason,  when  a  fellow  has  labored 
and  sweat  to  get  his  thought  into  a  metrical  shape,  why  it  is  not  as 
worthy  of  leads  and  prominence  as  if  be  had  wrought  it  into  an  edito- 
rial, or  diluted  it  into  slip-shod  prose  generally.  If  you  haven't  a  proof- 
reader, get  one  ;  if  you  have  one  already,  kill  him,  and  get  another. 
The  errors  that  find  their  way  into  your  paper  are  stupid  and  damnable. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  turn  the  elections, 
took.  I  was  one  of  the  fellows  that  contributed  to  the  result  by  not 
voting.  You  probably  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  for  all  of  your  Pro- 
hibitionist proclivities  ;  but  I  had  just  enough  compunction  left  not  to 
stab  Republica  myself,  though  I  was  willing  to  see  others  rescue  her 
from  her  violators  by  doing  so.  Don't  get  wrong  on  the  presidential 
issue,  as  you  are  inclined  to.  Blaine  can  never  be  President ;  his  can- 
didacy would  arouse  too  many  antagonisms.  There  is  but  one  man  in 
the  nation  with  whom  the  Republicans  can  win,  and  that  is  Phil  Sheii- 
dan.  You  are  opposed  to  him,  1  know ;  I'm  not.  He  has  been  my 
choice  for  years.  He  is  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier.  Study  his 
career  at  New  Orleans  and  his  utterances  regarding  the  French  in. 
Mexico.  No  other  man  probed  the  situation  so  dexterously  and  thor- 
oughly. His  name  would  arouse  all  the  enthusiasm  of  war  times,  and 
sweep  the  country  like  a  whirlwind.     Pause  1     Reflect  1 

Fresno,  November  29,  1882.  Yours,  G. 


In  re  Zulano. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  want  to  protest,  whether  or  not  my  protes- 
tations have  any  effect,  against  the  arrant  nonsense  of  the  miserable  fool, 
Zulano,  whoever  the  devil  he  may  be.  That  the  Argonaut,  which 
claims  to  be  so  essentially  American,  to  respect  and  uphold  the  dignity 
of  American  labor  against  the  mean  flings  and  affected  contempt  of  a 
certain  class,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  even  indirectly  endorse 
by  publication  the  effusions  of  this  man  with  his  pretentious  affectation 
of  superiority  to  the  "common  herd,  "and  wholly  contemptible  assump- 
tion of  familiarity  with  what  he  calls  the  "  better  classes,"  whoever  they 
may  be,  is  matter  of  surprise.  His  scornful  allusion  to  the  "peasants" 
of  this  country  is  too  mean  and  ignoble  to  pass  unnoticed,  when  made 
through  the  columns  of  a  paper  supposed  to  represent  the  great  mass 
of  American  working-men,  who  have  made  our  country  what  it  is,  and 
whose  ranks  never  yet  produced  either  the  foreign  peasant  or  that 
equally  foreign  production,  the  tuft-hunter  or  sycophant,  whose  life  is 
passed  in  toadying  to  the  aristocracy,  and  of  which  latter  class  Zulano  is 
evidently  a  bright,  shining  example. 

E.   R.  Townsend,  an  American  Laborer. 

Tombstone,  Arizona,  November,  23,  18S2. 


The  Hamilton  Church. 

[This  communication  concerning  the  "  Hamiltonian  Chur.ch  "  is  our 
fault.  We  were  imprudent  enough  to  wonder  what  a  "  Hamiltonian  " 
church  could  be  like,  and  to  promise  to  print  if  explained.  The  Rev- 
erend Clarence  Fowler  explains,  and  the  explanation  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  us.  We  think  it  is  a  very  nice  church,  and  hope  it  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  that  it  will  prosper,  and  that  the  three  hundred 
and  fifty  like  societies  will  multiply  among  our  fifty-three  millions  of 
American  citizens,  and  produce  happy  results.  When  all  these  Chris- 
tians become  intelligent  enough  to  agree  upon  one  creed  and  one  for- 
mula of  faith,  honest  enough  to  live  up  to  it.  and  love  one  another  well 
enough  not  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  earnest  enough  to  preach 
to  the  poor  and  humble,  even  when  called  to  a  more  fashionable  con-  . 
gregation  with  a  larger  salary,  we  shall  become  a  great  deal  more  inter- 
ested in  churches  than  we  now  are. — Eds.] 

On  April  9.  1882,  Laurentine  Hamilton,  of  the  Independent  Church, 
Oakland,  fell  dead  in  his  own  pulpit,  June  2,  his  friends  organized  un- 
der the  name  of  Hamilton  Church.  June  5,  they  called  Clarence 
Fowler,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  San  Jose.  In  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  societies  of  like  faith  with  Ham- 
ilton Church,  whose  position  I  hope  to  make  "so  plain  that  the  way- 
faring man,  though  he  be  scientific,  may  not  err  therein."  Doctor 
Dollinger  and  his  fellow-reformers  of  the  mother  church  called  the 
Catholicism  for  which  they  stood  ' '  old  Catholicism  " — **.  e. ,  Catholicism 
as  it  was  previous  to  what  they  judged  to  be  its  corruptions.  So  the 
Unitarians  stand  for  old  Christianity,  or  for  Christianity  as  it  was  prior 
to  Trinitarianism,  not  one  of  whose  doctrines  was  formulated  before  A. 
D.  325.  The  Jews  were  sternly  Unitarian  as  to  the  nature  of  God.  The 
Old  Testament — their  scriptures — knows  nothing  of  the  compounded 
personality  of  God.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  Jewish  born  and 
bred.  Paul,  the  chief  Apostle,  said  :  "  I  am  a  Pharisee,  and  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee."  Jesus  and  Paul  fulfilled  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  by  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man.  Thus  does  Hamilton  Church  belong  to  the 
root,  Judaism  ;  to  the  trunk,  Christ ;  and  to  the  branches,  the  Apostles. 
It  is  of  Unitarianism  in  distinction  from  Trinitarianism,  whose  doctrines 
are  the  tri-personality  of  God,  the  deity  of  Jesus,  salvation  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  Adam's  fall,  and  eternal  punishment.  Hamilton 
Church  holds  the  simple  personality  of  God,  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  that 
men  are  saved  through  their  own  merits,  that  Adam  rose,  and  that  his 
descendants  shall  continue  to  rise  till  wrong-doing  and  punishment  shal 
cease.  Sharply  opposed  as  these  two  sets  of  ideas  are,  yet  let  their 
holders  be  brothers  in  the  synthesis  of  the  spirit.  There  are  divisions 
of  doctrines,  but  Christ  is  not  divided.  Hamilton  Church  will  have  no 
quarrel.  Let  each  church  hold  its  own  ideas.  The  spirit  of  Truth  will 
settle  doctrinal  questions.  Emphasizing  love  to  Christ,  Hamilton  Church 
advocates  union  of  Protestants.  There  are  but  two  parties  -  Roman- 
ists, or  the  only  orthodox,  and  Protestants,  who  are  the  heretics,  or  Iree 
choosers.  Let  all  Protestants  be  one.  Hamilton  Church  calls  the 
churches  to  rivalry  of  love  and  service  of  man,  claiming  for  itself  the 
privilege  of  Paul,  who  said  :  "  This  1  confess  unto  thee,  that  after  the 
way  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers,  and  herein 
do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offense  toward 
God  and  toward  man."  Clarence  Fowler, 

Minister  of  Hamilton  Church, 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


LINCOLN    AND    DAVIS. 


Some  Unwritten  History  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  war  had  ended  many  years  ago,  and  the  comrades  of 
•  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  met  in  Detroit  to  com- 
memorate one  of  its  battles.  Gathered  among  them  was  a 
gray-haired  veteran,  who  had  fought  in  Mexico,  stood  by 
Anderson  at  Sumter  and  Moultrie  in  1861  ;  won  two  stars 
during  the  rebellion,  and  who  now  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
of  infantry  in  the  regulars,  with  the  thanks  of  Congress 
stowed  away  with  his  various  commissions,  up  from  a  sec- 
ond-lieutenant to  that  of  major-general.  His  wounds,  his 
gallantry,  and  the  number  of  engagements  in  which  he  had 
defended  our  flag,  never  once  passed  his  lips,  but  bits  of  re- 
bellion history  were  often  upon  them.  I  heard  him  say  that 
Jeff  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  Mexico,  and 
had  proved  himself  a  statesman  of  rare  ability.  "  Neverthe- 
less," said  he,  "  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  at  the  most  des- 
perate time  of  his  life."  "Jeff  Davis  had  a  will  and  determi- 
nation, added  to  his  ability,  that  far  outstripped  any  man  in 
the  South."  "  This,"  continued  the  speaker,  "prolonged  the 
war  years  after  we  all  knew  it  was  useless  to  fight.  His  sole 
aim  in  life  was  to  found  a  republic  that  would  cherish  human 
bondage  and  make  the  sale  of  mankind  legal.  He  did  not 
abhor  the  slave-pen,  nor  did  he  think  the  whipping-post  un- 
just ;  yet,  withal,  his  mind  often  yielded  to  lofty  aspirations 
upon  Southern  republicanism.  In  some  articles  drafted  by 
his  own  hand  the  Confederate  Constitution  excelled  our  own. 
If  he  could  have  abandoned  the  '  lost  cause,'  and  carried 
with  him  some  of  the  noble  and  virtuous  ideas  of  his  life  into 
other  lands  verging  upon  anarchy,  (that  border  on  our  land 
of  freedom,,)  his  life  might  not  have  been  counted  lost,  arid 
his  service  as  a  statesman  would  have  proved  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

"  During  the  last  disastrous  days  of  the  rebellion,  he  could 
have  made  honorable  terms,  stopped  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  saved  the  nation  millions  of  its  immense  debt.  His 
stubborn  will  stood  in  the  way  of  a  bright  future  for  himself 
and  his  people.  Just  before  the  fatal  Sunday,  when  he  was 
called  Irom  divine  service  to  flee  from  the  land  he  loved  so 
well,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  wisest  of  his  Cabinet  to  end 
the  strife  and  make  the  best  of  a  losing  game.  Besought  by 
his  most  successful  and  gallant  generals,  he  would  not  give 
up  a  cause  he  well  knew  was  useless.  President  Lincoln  had 
returned  from  City  Point  to  Washington  firmly  convinced 
that  the  dawn  oi  better  days  would  soon  take  the  place  of 
war.  What,  then,  after  it  was  closed,  should  be  done  with 
the  cruel  instigators  of  such  a  useless  strife  ?  The  red- 
handed  of  a  successful  party  in  Congress  might  demand  'an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  but  this  was  what 
our  kind-hearted  President  most  desired  to  avoid.  To  save 
those  who  would  surrender  their  arms  under  articles  of  capit- 
ulation and  return  in  peace  to  their  homes,  there  was  no 
question  about  ;  but  there  was  one  who  must  suffer  death 
on  a  '  sour  apple  tree.'  Old  and  young  north  of  the  historic 
line  called  for  vengeance  on  his  head. 

"To  save  this  life,  rid  himself  of  this  man,  and  spare  the 
nation  a  stigma  similar  to  that  cast  upon  Mexico  on  the  ex- 
ecution of  Maximillian,  caused  Lincoln  days  of  serious  thought. 
He  had  never  proposed  to  his  Cabinet  his  own  scheme,  for 
fear  the  call  for  vengeance  would  be  too  strong  for  him  to 
combat.  To  let  a  traitor  go  never  for  once  entered  the  mind 
of  Lincoln.  But  where  should  he  go,  and  where  was  it  best 
to  send  him?  Mexico  opened  a  wide  door  and  called  upon 
us  to  drive  out  the  French,  who  threatened  to  over-run  their 
land.  Although  it  looked  to  the  outsider  as  if  Jeff  Davis 
had  been  instrumental  in  inviting  Napoleon  III.  to  invade 
Mexico,  such  was  not  the  fact.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  aware  of 
this  when  he  proposed  to  Jeff  Davis  that  Mexico  would  prove 
a  safe  and  prosperous  haven. 

"  That  such  a  hint  was  given  and  refused,  there  seems  no 
doubt.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  hardly  returned  from  the  army 
when  he  sought  the  service  of  a  secret  agent  to  carry  his 
verbal  message  of  advice  to  Davis.  That  he  found  the 
proper  person  and  dispatched  him  in  search  of  Jeff.  Davis, 
there  seems  no  question.  From  Richmond  to  Gaston  and 
Raleigh  he  went,  and  at  last  caught  up  with  him  at  Char- 
lotteville,  N.  C,  surrounded  by  a  remant  of  his  fleeing  Cabi- 
net. The  agent's  instructions  were  to  deal  with  Mr.  Davis, 
and  with  him  alone.  It  was  more  personal  advice  than  na- 
tional diplomacy  that  brought  this  meeting  about,  and  so  it 
was  considered  by  the  interested  parties.  "Upon  this  under- 
standing our  agent  divulged  the  message  he  had  50  carefully 
guarded.  Although  Mr.  Davis  was  laboring  under  great 
nervous  excitement,  and  much  cast  down  by  the  defeat  of 
his  once  proud  army,  he  listened  attentively  and  kindly  to 
the  messenger,  who  bore  him  perhaps,  at  that  dark  hour, 
some  hope  for  a  brighter  future. 

"  Our  agent  pointed  out  to  him  that  General  Magruder, 
with  his  army  on  the  Rio  Grande,  had  not  yet  surrendered, 
and  was  not  likely  to  for  some  time.  He  explained  the  past 
anarchy  of  Mexico,  its  helplessness,  and  its  dependence 
upon  us  to  drive  the  French  from  their  soil.  The  prosperity, 
wealth,  and  glory  of  a  new  nation  with  a  new  ruler  were  un- 
folded to  this  desperate  man.  If  he  would  go  there,  and 
free  Mexico,  and  build  up  a  republike  our  own,  then  would 
our  arms  be  stayed  until  an  ex-Confederate  army  could  be 
mustered,  equipped,  and  provisioned  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  the  combined  power  of  Maximilian 
and  Mexico  could  not  resist.  Future  dependence  upon  our 
part  was  neither  expressed  nor  implied.  Whether  Mr.  Davis 
should  pronounce  himself  independent,  or  coalesce  with  the 
Mexicans,  was  left  to  his  own  judgment.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
message  was  :  '  Go  ;  go  quickly  ;  and  you  will  not  be  ob- 
structed in  your  going.  Go  !  Liberate  this  nation  from  de- 
cay, and  make  it  as  proud  to  the  world  as  you  now  find 
States  once  possessed  by  these  people.'  These  were  the 
words  of  a  kind  message  to  a  broken-hearted  man.  They 
were  to  redeem  a  land  and  people,  long  since  gone  to  decay 
for  the  want  of  some  hand  that  could  guide  their  ship  of 
State.  Did  ever  ruler  on  the  verge  of  despair,  fleeing  from 
the  land  of  his  birth,  pursued  by  his  foe,  receive  such  a  noble 
message  of  kindness  from  one  who  held  in  his  power  the 
weapons  of  vengeance? 

"  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Davis  did  not  go  to  Mexico.  He 
dispatched  our  agent  with  a  few  words  of  thanks  and  a  sim- 
ple '  No.'    That  he  has  ofttimes  regretted  it,  there  seems  no 


shadow  of  doubt.  Did  he  dream  that,  after  all,  the  tide  of 
war  might  once  more  come  back  to  the  Confederate  arms,  or 
was  it  the  same  obstinate  will  that  held  him  spell-bound  to 
his  'lost  cause'?" 

Our  hero  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  told  his 
story,  and  none  of  us  could  deny  it.  The  annexation  of 
Mexico,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  has  been  so  long  before  the 
United  States  that  the  aspirants  in  bringing  it  about  can  not 
be  counted.  We  may  count  it  as  certain  that  the  last  two 
Administrations  were  much  inclined  to  take  up  the  subject 
in  earnest.  The  proper  means  to  accomplish  this  end  has 
not  yet  been  brought  before  the  public  ;  but  whenever  the 
popular  question  is  promulgated,  the  parties  who  inaugurate 
it  may  rely  upon  success  and  enthusiastic  reception.  There 
can  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  either  political  party  but  few 
men  of  prominence  who  do  not  desire  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object.  Have  not  all  parties  in  the  country  been 
more  or  less  inclined  toward  annexation  ?  Mexico  and  South 
America  demand  the  greatest  attention  from  those  who 
further  this  object  ;  yet  annexationists  do  not  confine  them- 
selves alone  to  these  southern  latitudes.  During  the  time 
that  Charles  Sumner  and  President  Grant  were  preparing 
our  declaration  of  rights  to  be  presented  before  the  Geneva 
Conference,  did  not  Senator  Sumner  propose  that  the  British 
flag  should  be  withdrawn  from  North  America?  Did  he 
imagine  the  Canadas  would  establish  a  republic  of  their 
own,  or  did  he  think  they  would  fall  to  us  in  case  of  war 
with  England  ?  American  capital  and  American  railways 
will  no  doubt  hasten  this  object,  and  sooner  convince  the 
better  class  of  Mexicans  that  annexation  will  be  advanta- 
geous for  us  both.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Garfield  admin- 
istration has  not  yet  been  told,  nor  has  his  Secretary  of  State 
yet  given  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  full  outline  of 
what  was  proposed  for  Chile  and  Peru.  The  Convention  of 
American  Republics,  proposed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  would  sooner 
or  later  have  learned  that  our  declaration  of  rights  for  the 
American  continent  would  be  enforced  peaceably,  if  it  could, 
but  forcibly,  if  it  must.  No  Administration  desires  to  wear 
the  old  clothes  of  another  ;  so  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether 
this  one,  with  a  new  party  at  its  back,  may  declare  for  exten- 
sion of  our  domain.  D. 
San  Fran'CISCO,  November,  1882. 


hand  embroidery,  are  made  for  the  wedding  outfits  of  fash- 
ionable men,  who  will  have  a  dozen  of  white,  a  dozen 
trimmed  with  color,  and  a  dozen  of  various  delicate  colors 
embroidered  in  white.  These  elegant  gentlemen  have  for 
smoking  companions  the  gate  of  a  country  house,  in  nickel 
or  silver,  with  chain  rings  instead  of  bars,  to  hold  cigars  up- 
right, and  side-lights  representing  gate-lamps,  but  holding 
candies,  and  post  pedestals  to  form  match-holders.  As  for 
the  expensive  ash-trays,  and  liquor-sets,  and  pipe-racks,  and 
dressing-cases,  and  the  like,  space  and  time  would  both  fail 
in  their  enumeration.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
personal  properties  of  one  young  gentleman  in  New  York 
city  are  three  hundred  and  seventy  odd  silk,  satin,  and  knitted 
neck-ties,  and  upward  of  fifty  walking-sticks. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Anew  style  of  brass  "fire  dogs"  represents  two  charming 
women  of  the  sixteenth  century,  their  coquettish  heads 
emerging  from  wide  ruffs,  every  fold  and  jewel  of  which  is 
beautifully  molded.  The  pair  stand  nearly  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  supported  by  a  guard  and  fender  of  heavy  brass 
work,  and  create  a  very  imposing  effect  under  a  high  chim- 
ney mantel. 

Among  the  amusements  in  some  of  the  Paris  salons  is  to 
bet  upon  the  color  of  the  cravats,  waistcoats,  mustaches, 
and  dresses  of  those  entering  the  room.  One  youth  is  stated 
to  have  lost  four  hundred  dollars  on  dark  mustaches.  There 
was  a  run  on  blondes.  A  French  country  pastime  is  snail- 
races.  At  the  summit  of  an  inclined  board  is  placed  a  very 
ripe  pear,  and  at  the  bottom  are  put  in  line  snails,  which 
climb  up  the  board  to  reach  the  fruit.     Bets  are  heavy. 

The  typical  woman  wore  at  a  ball  at  Nice,  recently,  a  pair 
of  cream-colored  silk  boots  with  red  heels,  over  which  were 
laid  outer  heels  of  gilt  open-work  through  which  the  red 
showed,  thus  combining  the  yellow  and  red  tints  of  the 
flowers  in  her  dress.  With  such  boots  on,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  typical  woman  walked  into  the  affections  of  a 
correspondent  of  the  Whitehall  Review,  who  gave  her  gown 
such  a  description  that  O.  W.  tore  his  hair  in  sheer  despair 
of  ever  equaling  it. 

You  have  no  idea  how  intensely  perplexing  to  mankind  is 
the  question  of  neckties — whether  with  a  dress  evening  suit 
it  is  proper  to  wear  a  white  or  a  black  tie,  or  whether  one  or 
the  other  should  be  worn  exclusively.  A  man  of  fashion — a 
diner-out,  a  swell,  so  to  speak — says  that  the  rule  should 
be  observed  thus  :  Always  a  black  tie  when  no  ladies  are  to 
be  present  ;  always  a  white  tie  when  the  occasion  includes 
ladies.  White  silk  with  square  ends,  black  with  fringed  ends, 
are  newest  styles  of  evening  ties. 


A  cynical  bachelor  has  noted  the  fact  that  among  the 
large  number  of  married  people  who  depart  with  each  other 
for  Europe,  a  small  proportion  return  together.  He  exult- 
antly declares  that  no  tempers  can  stand  perpetual  intimacy 
combined  with  the  discomforts  of  travel.  But  more  expe- 
rienced persons  assure  him  that  his  ignorance  is  like  that  of 
a  blind  man  talking  of  colors.  Temper  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  is  merely  the  air  of  Paris,  which  agrees  with 
married  ladies  and  bachelors  better  than  with  married  men. 


Hunting  is  just  now  the  great  fashion  in  France,  and  the 
costume  of  those  who  follow  the  hounds  varies  according  to 
the  particular  hunt.  Thus,  the  colors  of  the  Due  d'Aumale 
being  blue  and  gold,  the  gentlemen  who  follow  the  Chantilly 
hounds  wear  a  blue  cloth  coat  with  gold  buttons,  and  collar 
and  lappels  of  blue  velvet  ;  the  waistcoat  and  cap  are  also 
blue,  and  the  breeches  white.  At  Bonnelles,  where  the 
Duchess  of  Uzes  reigns  supreme/the  uniform  is  a  red  coat 
with  light  blue  lappels,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  braid, 
which  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  blue  breeches  and  waistcoat. 
The  black  cap  is  ornamented  with  the  same  gold  and  silver 
braid.  The  duchess  is  about  to  become  a  partner  in  a  well- 
known  French  racing-stable. 


One  of  the  most  prominent  and  beautiful  society  leaders 
of  New  York  appeared  not  long  since  at  the  opera  with  a 
huge  crimson  paroquet  fastened  among  her  bandeaux  and 
braids.  Another  young  lady,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
Paris,  and  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  authority,  wore 
a  coronet  of  humming  birds  around  her  head.  Another  inno- 
vation is  the  almost  universal  abandonment  of  gloves,  except 
for  full  dress,  when  very  loose  ones  are  worn.  Just  as  fash- 
ion has  decreed  thai  the  lords  of  creation  must  resume  their 
lavender  kids,  with  heavy  stitchings  of  black,  which  have 
been  so  long  dispensed  with,  the  ladies  are  laying  gloves 
aside,  and  in  almost  every  opera-box  may  be  seen  small 
white  hands,  crossed  one  over  the  other,  with  the  rays  of 
light  flashing  and  playing  over  brilliantly  jeweled  fingers. 
The  lady  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  this  fashion  is  Mrs. 
McCreery,  a  handsome  Californian,  who  has  resided  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  in  London  and  Paris,  and  who  is  now  in 
New  York  on  a  visit.  She  appeared  in  a  proscenium  box  at 
the  opera  in  a  marvelous  costume  of  cardinal  red  and  cream 
color,  with  Niagaras  of  delicate  lace  overflowing  the  front, 
and  no  gloves  whatever,  either  on  her  hands  or  carried  in 
them. 

The  Paris  Voltaire  has  introduced  an  ingenious  novelty 
into  French  journalism.  One  of  its  contributors,  signing 
"  Toison  d'Or,"  an  ancient  herald,  is  passing  in  review  the 
titles  of  nobility  found  so  plentifully  just  now  in  French  so- 
ciety. This  has  been  going  on  for  months,  and  the  example 
has  proved  contagious  among  other  contributors  to  the  jour- 
nal, one  of  whom  has  undertaken  a  little  campaign  of  his 
own  against  the  Sagans  and  the  Greffulhes,  whose  names 
are  so  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  visits  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Paris.  Here,  indeed,  the  Voltaire  does 
not  endeavor  to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  their  titles, 
but  only  that  the  titles  are  almost  as  new  as  everything  else 
in  their  houses,  and  that  the  prince  for  once  must  have 
waived  in  their  favor  his  well-known  penchant  for  good 
blood.  "  Who  is  this  princess  who  exchanges  the  title  of 
prince  with  the  heir  of  England  ?  She  is  the  sister,  daugh- 
ter, and  granddaughter  of  cloth  manufacturers  for  the  army. 
I  see  no  harm  in  it ;  and  I  think  that  the  cloth,  if  it  were 
good,  quite  entitled  the  maker  to  the  dignity  of  baron,  which 
he  received  under  the  Restoration.  As  to  M.  Vicomte  Gref- 
fulhes, his  origin  is  more  original  still.  The  founder  of  this 
family  was  a  small  shopman  in  a  house  at  Amsterdam.  His 
master  one  day  had  an  inspiration  of  genius.  He  bought  up 
all  the  herrings  on  the  Dutch  boats  as  they  came  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  sent  his  shopman  to  manage  the  affair.  It 
was  done  ;  but,  before  returning,  the  young  fellow  found 
means  to  buy  up,  on  his  own  account,  all  the  herring-barrels 
in  Amsterdam.  The  first  speculator  could  command  his 
own  price  for  herrings ;  but,  as  the  last  could  command  his 
for  barrels,  the  other  had  to  consent  to  a  transaction  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Greffulhes. 
The  family  afterward  settled  in  France,  and  the  government 
of  the  Restoration,  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  import  brains  as  well 
as  blood  into  the  order  of  nobility,  gave  it  its  title  of '  Count.' " 


Men  are  becoming  very  luxurious  in  New  York,  says  an 
Eastern  journal,  and  their  dressing-rooms,  sitting-rooms, 
wardrobes,  and  repositories  for  personal  belongings  display 
tastes  more  costly  than  those  of  women.  Underwear  of  the 
softest,  richest  knitted  silk  ;  dozens  of  South  American  paja- 
mas, for  night  and  dressing-room  wear,  of  China  crepe,  soft 
twilled  Chinese  silk,  cashmere,  flannel  bound  with  satin  and 
embroidered,  and  all  in  the  daintiest,  most  delicate  tints  and 
colors,  such  as  ivory,  pale  blue,  pink,  buff,  or  violet.  The 
pajama  consists  of  drawers  and  loose  blouse  jacket  with 
sailor  collar.     Chinese  crepe  or  silk  pajamas,  enriched  with 


"  Langtry,"  says  Clara  Belle,  "  has  grown  thin  since  the 
familiar    portraits,   exposing    taper    arms    and  a  boneless 
bosom,  were  made,  and  she  made  no  exhibition  of  those 
things,  nor  is  she  likely  to  during  her  American   tour.     She 
is  a  large-jointed  woman,  with   big  hands,  and  her  elbows 
are  larger  than  the  parts  of  her  arms  between  them  and  the 
shoulders,  as  was  plainly  disclosed  by  the  tight  sleeves  of 
her  costumes.     No  ;  she  will  bare  no  such  arms  as  she  now 
possesses,  believe  me.      Only  one  of  her  dresses  was  low, 
and  that  exposed  only  a  wedge  of  skin  down  the  centre  of 
her  breast.     This  garment  was  of  a  rich,  warm-toned  yellow 
satin,  simple  in  style,  and  fitting  perfectly.     The  waist  was 
heart-shaped,  coming  low  down  on   the  shoulders,  and  be- 
neath the  frill  of  point-lace,  which  circumscribed  the  fleshly 
area  to  the  narrow  limits  already  described,  was  only  a  piece 
of  lightly  twisted  satin  following  its  outlines.     The  corsage 
simply  carried  the  line  below  the  waist,  and  ended  in  small 
points.     It  has  been  suggested  that  economical  women,  with 
a  turn  for  doing  over  their  dresses,  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
Langtry's  clothes.     She  does  not  cut,  snip,  and  spoil  good 
stuff  with  shirrs,  puffs,  and  bias  bends,  as  is  the  fashion  with 
American  dress-makers.     However,  this  plainness  is  artful 
instead  of  saving  in  her,  for  it  suits  her  individuality.     Sim- 
plicity is  her  strong  point.     She  wore  no  earrings  nor  finger- 
rings,  though  on  her  wrists  were  bracelets  set  with  magnifi- 
cent emeralds.     In  all  of  her  dressing  she  was  careful  to 
show  the  outlines  of  her  waist,  which  is  slender,  and,  to  my 
mind  rather  out  of  proportion  with  her  broad  shoulders  and 
ample  hips.     The  idea  suggested  by  her  figure  was  not  of 
fleshy  roundness  at  the  two  wide  parts  mentioned,  but  of  a 
big-boned  frame  not  smoothly  filled  out.      This  impression 
was  strengthened  by  the  visible  action  of  her  shoulder-blades 
under  the  thin  covering  and  above  the  top  of  her  corset,  as 
well  as  by  the  meagreness  of  her  bosom.     I  fancied  that  she 
was  about  seven-eighths  bone,  and  when  she  smiled,  with  her 
extensive  mouth  and  white  teeth,  the  unpleasant   thought 
came  to  me  that  she  was  exposing  the  whole  front  of  her 
skull,  which  might  any  minute  drop  out,  leaving  her  head  a 
shapeless  lot  of  hair  and  skin.     Having  expressed  that  horrid 
idea,  I  must  not  fail  to  do  the  woman  justice  by  saying  that, 
as  an  entirety,  she  is  about  as  wholesome,  health; 
looking  a  creature  as  one  could  wish  to  see.     She 
with  a  stride  that  indicated  a  sturdy  pedestrian    : 
gether,  she  had  more  out-door  breeziness  than  one 
pect  in  a  dainty,  drawing-room  pet." 
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The  Grand  Hotel  Musicale. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  musicales  promised  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  took  place  last  evening  in  the  billiard 
parlors  of  that  hotel,  and  was  entertaining  and  satisfactory 
far  beyond  expectation,  and  drew  to  the  improvised  music 
hall  a  large  and  brilliant  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  selections  given,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  of  a 
high  and  satisfactory  character,  and  their  superb  rendition 
betrayed  evidences  of  excellent  taste,  unexpected  artistic 
skill,  and  careful  training.  The  most  delightful  of  the  eight- 
hand  pieces  was  the  "  Serenade,"  the  second  movement,  in 
particular,  eliciting  from  the  critical  audience  emphatic  dem- 
onstrations of  approval.  The  instrumental  gem  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  piano  duet.  "La  Radieuse,"  by  Mesdames  Bar- 
nard and  Thorn,  which  brought  forth  a  pronounced  encore, 
to  which  the  two  ladies  responded  by  playing  the  "Boccher- 
ini  Minuet,"  in  performing  which  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Thorn 
revived  among  many  present  memories  of  1S71-2,  for  in 
those  years  residents  of  the  Grand  and  visitors  at  the  Sharon 
residence,  on  Sutter  Street,  regarded  the  then  girl-player  as 
a  musical  prodigy.  Madame  Berton  sang  several  songs  very 
sweetly.  The  ladies  who  entertained  so  charmingly  displayed 
costumes  that  would  have  invited  attention  even  if  they  had 
draped  less  fair  and  less  beautifully  molded  forms  :  Mrs. 
Frank  Barnard  wore  a  short  costume  of  cream-colored  satin 
brocade,  with  a  profusion  of  white  satin  bows  and  Spanish 
lace  ;  corsage  bouquet  of  white  crushed  roses  ;  ornaments, 
diamonds.  Madame  F.  Berton  wore  a  black  satin  (made  by 
Worth,)  princess  train,  elaborately  trimmed  with  Chantilly 
lace  and  flounces  of  same  ;  bouquet  du  corsage  of  crimson 
poppies  ;  ornaments,  diamonds.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  wore  a 
cream-white  Ottoman  robe,  trimmed  with  Ottoman  bows  and 
plaitings  of  lace,  and  overdress  of  Spanish  lace  ;  bouquet  du 
corsage  of  variegated  roses  ;  ornaments,  diamonds.  Among 
the  invited  guests,  a  majority  of  whom  were  present,  there 
were  most  of  the  residents  of  the  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels  ; 
also  the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Allen,  Mr.  William  Alvord,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Atherton,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  the  Misses  Adams,  Governor  and 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Blaisdel,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brigham,  the  Misses  Bolton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Miss  Lucy  Brooks,  Miss  Effie  Brown, 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Brice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  Booker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Baker,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Currier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Cook,  the  Misses  Sophie  and  Tot  Cutter,  John  Crochet,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  George  Coffin,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donohue,  Miss  Mamie 
Donohue,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans, 
MissElam,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Etam,  Colonel  Eyre  and  family.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Freeborn,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
James  G.  Fair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr,  Alfred  Godeffroy,  Miss 
Kate  Gwinne,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond,  Miss  Georgie  Hammond, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ed.  R.  Hamilton,  Miss  Nettie  Hamilton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  Ralph  C.  Harrison  and  family.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Jackson,  Governor  and  Mrs.  ].  A.  Johnson,  Miss  Ada  Johnson, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Keeney,  Miss  Kate  Kellogg,  the  Misses  Livingston, 
Governor  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Miss  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  McCoy, 
Misses  May  and  Maud  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newlands,  Messrs.  New- 
hall,  Commodore  R.  L.  Ogden  and  family,  Miss  Laura  Pike,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond.  Miss  Georgie  Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Rogers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ledrich,  Miss  Ledrich,  Hon.  William  Sharon,  Mr. 
Fred.  Sharon,  Mr.  George  Shannon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Traylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Torbert,  Miss 
Sheda  Torbert,  Ramon  Ulloa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vignier  and  family,  Mrs. 
William  F.  Wallace,  Miss  Cora  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Will- 
iams, Miss  Kate  Woods,  Miss  Sue  Wilkins,  Mr.  Kentaro  Yanagiya, 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cook, 
Chief-Engineer  Davis,  U.  S,  N.,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.G.  Kelton.  Major- 
General  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Schofield,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  C.  Sutherland, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Saxton,  Major  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jones, 
Captain  J.  W.  Dillenback,  Lieutenant  Otto  Hein  and  some  others. 

After  the  performance  the  fair  entertainers  were  warmly 
congratulated  on  their  delightful  success,  and  dancing  then 
commenced,  and  was  kept  up  until  about  midnight. 


The  Nilsson  Concerts. 

The*  sale  of  tickets  for  the  Nilsson  concerts  has  been  al- 
most unprecedented.  The  proceeds  from  Monday's  sale  of 
season  tickets  amounted  to  six  thousand  dollars.  The  sale 
of  single  tickets  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  footed  up 
respectively  to  six  thousand  and  five  thousand  dollars ; 
making  in  all  for  the  three  days  over  seventeen  thousand 
dollars.  The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  purchased 
stage  boxes  :  W.  T.  Coleman,  J.  C.  Flood,  James  A.  Robin- 
son, Hon.  J.  G.  Fair,  Mrs.  Maria  Coleman,  Mrs.  John  Par- 
rott,  Joseph  M.  Nougues,  and  W.  T.  Dunphy.  Among 
those  who  have  purchased  mezzanine  boxes,  are  N.  G.  Kittle, 
Henry  Janin,  Mrs.  Gros,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hobart,  Mrs.  Easton, 
and  others. 

A   Dejeuner  at  the   Park. 

The  dejeuner  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Janin  to  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral McDowell  and  daughter,  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Ca- 
sino, was  one  of  those  charming  little  affairs  which  are  really 
more  agreeable  than  more  pretentious  banquet.  The  com- 
pany, consisting  of  only  eight  persons,  sat  down  at  twelve 
o'clock  to  a  most  rhcherchd  menu.  •  The  decoration  was 
something  unique,  the  table  being  completely  covered  with 
a  bed  of  flowers.  The  guests  arrived  in  a  four-in-hand 
drag,  and  previous  to  breakfasting  took  a  spin  to  the  beach, 
for  a  stimulating  appetizer  of  sea  air. 


The  Thornton   Reception. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  week  was  the  Thornton  re- 
ception on  Wednesday  evening.  There  has  been  a  flutter 
of  expectancy  among  our  Southern  element  since  the  invita- 
tions of  Mrs.  Bessie  Thornton  were  issued.  The  floors 
were  all  canvased  ;  the  floral  decorations,  almost  wholly  of 
smilax,  were  tasteful  in  the  extreme.  One  pretty  feature,  a 
huge  bell  of  flowers  suspended  between  the  folding  doors, 
was  unique  as  it  was  effective.  The  music,  by  Ballenberg, 
was  excellent,  and  the  supper  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Among  those  present  were  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  the  Misses 
Eyre,  the  Misses  Blanding,  Miss  Bowie,  Miss  Hull,  Misses 
Thornton,  Miss  Burling,  Miss  May  Smith,  Miss  Lillie  Has- 
tings, Miss  Helen  Wheeler,  Miss  Belle  Wallace,  Misses  Tottie 
nnd  Sophie  Cutter,  (chaperoned  by  Mrs.  James  Robinson,) 
Mrs.  Blanding,  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  and  only  a  few  other  mar- 
1  ladies,  as^it  was  almost  entirely  a  young  people's 
ir.  Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Messrs.  Mizner, 
"Liilace,  Perry,  Kerven,  Dam,  Harry  Tevis,  Ben  Burling, 
j'orter  Ashe,   Wheeler,  Weller,  Balfour,  Parker,   Marshall, 


White,  Wilson,  Bowie,  Beasley,  Tait,  Baily,  Hein,  Marsh, 
Dillenback,  and  Hunter.  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  re- 
ception was  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  the  host,  Mrs. 
Thornton,  eighty-three  years  of  age,  who  not  only  danced 
and  was  as  lively  as  a  cricket  throughout  the  evening,  but 
who  did  not  retire  until  she  had  said  au  ?-evoir  to  the  last 
guest,  which  was  not  until  after  the  appearance  of  our  celes- 
tial visitor,  who  still  takes  his  daily  pathway  across  the  starry 
sky. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  of  Fruit  Vale,  Alameda  County,  have 
taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Evan  J.  Coleman 
went  to  Los  Angeles  on  Saturday.  Judge  J.  B.  Southard  went  to  Tucson 
on  Sunday  last ;  Mrs.  Southard  leaves  next  week  to  join  her  husband. 
Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker  left  here  for  Texas  on  Monday  last,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  George  Crocker,  John  Benson,  Colonel  Gray, 
and  Henry  Scott ;  the  party  will  not  return  till  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  Charles  Crocker,  who  has  been  absent  from  the  city  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  since  June  last,  will  return,  leaving  Mrs.  Crocker 
and  Miss  Hatiie  Crocker  and  her  brother  William  in  New  York  for  the 
winter.  Hon.  Alexander  Caldwell,  late  United  States  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Crocker,  who  is  spending  the  winter  at  the  Palace,  has  gone  to  Sacra- 
mento for  a  short  time.  C.  B.  Scofield,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  in  the  city 
most  of  the  week.  Robert  Potts,  U.  S.  N.,  was  at  the  Baldwin  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blitz  Paxton  have  gone  East, 
to  remain  with  Mrs.  Paxton's  parents  until  after  the  holidays.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Low,  who  have  been  summering  at  San  Rafael  since 
May  last,  will  return  to  the  city  to-day.  The  many  frietids  of  Miss 
Louise  Dearborn  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  she  has  returned  from 
Australia,  and  is  at  her  old  home  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker  went  down  to  Monterey  on  the  second  instant,  to  stay  a  few  days. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Smith  have  returned  from  Menlo,  and  occupy 
their  new  residence  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Octavia  streets.  Col. 
Heywood,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Mare 
Island  for  several  years,  has  been  detached,  and  ordered  East.  Miss 
Kittie  Woods  went  up  to  the  Navy  Yard  on  a  visit  on  Saturday  last. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bogardus,  who  were  married  in  this  city  on  the 
twenty-ninth  ultimo,  and  who  subsequently  went  to  Monterey  on  their 
bridal  trip,  returned  on  the  second  instant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome 
Stanford  and  lamily,  who  have  been  visiting  Monterey,  have  returned  to 
Warm  Springs.  Lieutenant  Terrett,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  stationed 
in  Nevada  for  a  long  time,  is  visiting  in  this  city.  Master  Howard  S. 
Waring,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Waring,  {nee  Miss  Lutie  Cole,)  who  were 
married  in  Los  Angeles  two  weeks  ago,  have  arrived  in  St.  Louis, 
where  they  will  remain  for  some  time.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  R.  Beverly 
Cole  have  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Ralston  House  for  the  win- 
ter. Consul  and  Madame  de  Mean  leave  for  Monterey  shortly,  tore- 
main  until  near  the  holidays.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Henry  Metcalfe  have 
returned  to  Benicia.  Major  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  have  left  the  Palace, 
and  taken  up  their  quarters  at  the  Presidio.  Miss  Florence  McKune 
has  returned  to  Sacramento.  Mrs.  John  T.  Fall  has  returned  from 
Cheyenne.  Miss  Kitty  Van  Voorhies,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  in 
Oakland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McCormick  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence at  the  Palace  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladayand  the  Misses 
Holladay,  who  have  been  in  the  East  and  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  year, 
returned  home  just  in  time  to  enjoy  their  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Jewett  has  returned  to  the  Grand  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Maury, 
of  the  Palace,  accompanied  her  husband,  Captain  Maury,  on  his  trip 
to  Japan  and  China  on  Tuesday  last.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Buckingham  has 
taken  up  her  residence  at  the  Grand  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Simon- 
ton  will  return  from  New  York  to-day.  General  Stoneman,  probably 
taking  note  of  the  action  of  the  governor-elect  of  Pensylvania,  desires 
that  there  be  no  military  display  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  S.  Phelps  and  Miss  Phelps  are  spending  the  week 
at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  daughter  will  winter  at  the  Grand. 
Governor  Pacheco  is  at  present  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  whither  he 
went  with  Mrs.  Pacheco  on  Tuesday  last,  and  where  he  will  remain  un- 
til after  the  holidays  ;  but  Mrs.  Pacheco,  being  in  very  bad  health,  will 
spend  the  winter  at  Jacksonville  and  at  other  points  upon  the  St.  John's 
River  ji  Miss  Mabel  Pacheco,  who  was  so  greatly  admired  in  Washing- 
ton last  winter,  will  return  to  the  national  capital  with  her  father,  and 
remain  until  the  approach  of  the  Lenten  season,  with  its  penitential 
frowns,  when  she  will  again  join  her  mother  in  the  sunny  South.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Bessie  Grattan,  a  young  society  lady  ot  this  city,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Diehlman,  late  Minister  to  Colombia,  is  set  for  an  early 
day,  the  wedding  to  take  place  at  St.  John's  Church,  Washington,  and 
a  reception  to  follow  at  the  residence  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Jones,  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  Mrs.  Grattan  and  her  daughter  arenow  stopping  as 
guests.  William  E.  Brown,  who  went  East  some  two  months  ago,  is 
on  his  way  home  by  the  new  southern  route,  and  will  return  about 
Christmas.  Captain  William  M.  Wherry,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  of  General 
Schofield's  staff,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Thursday  last ;  Captain 
Wherry  has  been  a  member  of  General  Schofield's  staff  for  twenty  years. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Easton  went  to  Monterey  on  Mon- 
day last  to  stay  a  week  or  two.  The  next  regular  monthly  social  of  the 
Olympic  Club  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening  next,  the  fifteenth  instant. 
The  wedding  of  Mr.  C.  Russ  and  Miss  Teresa  Knipe,  daughter  of 
Captain  Knipe,  took  place  last  evening  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father  on  Greenwich  Street.  The  young  ladies  of  Mills's  Seminary  will 
give  a  musicale  on  Friday  evening  next,  the  fifteenth  instant.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  steamer  Wachusett  gave  a  german  at  the 
Navy  Yard  on  Thursday  evening  last,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  de- 
lightful affair,  and  drew  together,  besides  the  officers  of  the  Yard  and 
their  ladies,  quite  a  number  of  San  Francisco  society  people.  On 
Thursday  evening  next,  the  fourteenth  instant,  a  social  and  literary  en- 
tertainment will  be  held  by  the  officers  and  ladies  of  Mare  Island  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Captain  Boyd.  The  announcement  of  an  engage- 
ment of  marriage  between  Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Miss  Julia  Adams, 
both  of  Oakland,  is  authorized.  Mrs.  ex-Senator  Stewart  is  still  visit- 
ing her  sister,  Mrs.  Woods,  in  Alexandria,  and  watching  the  repairs 
progress  on  her  famous  mansion  on  Dupont  Circle ;  it  will  not  be  ready 
for  occupancy,  however,  until  April  or  May  next,  as  the  damage  done 
by  fire  and  water  is  of  a  more  serious  and  extensive  character  than  has 
generally  been  thought.  Arthur  Page,  who  left  here  some  six  or  seven 
weeks  ago  with  his  two  unmarried  sisters,  for  Philadelphia,  returned  on 
Tuesday  last ;  the  Misses  Page  will  remain  in  the  Quaker  City  during 
the  next  few  months;  Mrs.  Page,  their  mother,  has  taken  a  house  at 
San  Rafael  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre  and  daughters 
give  a  tea  this  evening,  from  three  until  nine  o'clock,  at  their  residence 
on  Sutter  Street.  The  third  regular  Presidio  hop  will  take  place  on 
Friday  evening  next,  the  fifteenth  instant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
MacDermott  have  closed  up  their  Oakland  chateau  for  the  winter,  and 
are  delightfully  quartered  at  the  Palace,  where  they  will  remain  until 
the  fogs  are  less  regular  in  their  visitations.  The  Princess  Louise  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  are  expected  to  arrive  herefrom  the  north  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  and  apartments  at  the  Palace  have  already 
been  provided  for  the  distinguished  visitors,  who  will  shortly  afterward 
leave  for  southern  California.  The  invitations  are  already  out  for  the 
Hopkins  reception  on  the  28th  instant,  on  the  return  of  the  newly-mar- 
ried couple  from  the  East.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wiggin,  of  Alameda,  will  re- 
turn home  from  the  East  to-morrow.  W.  R.  A.  Rooney,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
at  the  Palace  ;  also  J.  W.  Dillenback,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Hooper  are  at  Monterey.  Miss  Pratt,  of  Oakland,  is  also  visiting 
Monterey.  Hon.  Paul  Shirley  has  been  visiting  General  Stoneman  at 
San  Gabriel.  Miss  Lulu  Glassell,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  this  city,  returned  home  on  Sunday  last.  General  Backus  and 
Major  Kinney  have  returned  from  Los  Angeles.  Captain  Randol,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  at  the  Pico  House,  Los  Angeles.  Governor  Perkins  is  to  be 
made  the  recipient  of  a  banquet  at  the  Baldwin  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  19th  instant,  at  which  Governor-elect  Stoneman  has  been  invited  to 
attend  ;  all  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  who  participate  will  be 
present  in  full  uniforms,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  matter  to  make  this  honor  to  the  retiring  executive  a  brilliant  and 
delightful  affair.  Miss  Porter,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  in  Sacramento. 
Mr.  William  S.  Hopkinsand  family  have  taken  a  permanent  residence 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  Misses  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento,  have  been 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  city/  as  the  guests  of  Mrs,  Thomas  Find- 
ley,  at  1117  Pine  Street,     Colonel  Horace  Fletcher  leaves  for  Japan  on 


the  steamer  which  sails  on  Saturday  next,  the  sixteenth  instant.  Mrs. 
John  Corning  soon  leaves  for  Honolulu.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  is  contem- 
plating a  visit  to  Honolulu.  Miss  Allie  Hawes  is  at  the  Navy  Yard,  but 
will  return  on  Monday  next  in  company  with  Miss  Tolson.  Rear-Ad- 
miral  George  B.  Balch,  so  long  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  is 
to  be  retired,  and  succeeded  by  Rear-Admiral  Aaron  K.  Hughes.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H.  C.  Hasbrouck,  U.  S.  A.,  so  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco society  circles,  and  Mrs.  Hasbrouck,  his  bride,  were  given  a  re- 
ception at  West  Point  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  ultimo,  and 
there  were  three  other  brides  present — Mrs.  Lieutenant  Young.  Mrs. 
Lieutenant  French,  and  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Edgerton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Ogden  Mills  were  entertained  at  the  Livingston  residence  on  the  Hud- 
son, on  Thanksgiving  Day  evening. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 


The  Zech  and  Philharmonic  Concerts. 

To  borrow  the  words  of  a  contributor  to  one  of  the  late  periodicals, 
Mi.  Frederick  Zech  "  does  not  need  to  pray,  like  the  mechanic  in  the 
story,  that  Providence  '  will  give  him  a  good  conceit  of  himself.  '  "  At 
least,  his  Thanksgiving  Day  programme  led  one  to  strongly  suspect  that 
this  may  be  the  case  ;  for,  besides  being  prefaced  by  a  panegyrical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Zech's  musical  career  and  achievements,  the  programme 
was  made  up  of  that  gentleman's  compositions  with  an  exclusiveness 
which  was  as  suggestive  as  it  was  absolute.  It  is  only  natural,  however, 
to  suppose  that  no  one  but  the  composer  would  have  had  patience  to 
prepare  these  works  with  the  fidelity  shown  in* their  presentation.  As 
a  conductor,  Mr.  Zech  is  demonstrative,  fantastical,  and  lacking  in  re- 
pose ;  and  as  a  result  of  these  qualities  the  effects  he  invokes  from  his 
orchestra  often  have  the  appearance  of  an  abruptness  they  do  not  really 
possess.  But,  forgetting  these  characteristics,  and  remembering  only 
Mr.  Zech's  degree  of  control,  as  exhibited  in  the  accuracy  and  unanimity 
of  the  playing,  one  finds  much  to  sincerely  commend.  Marks  of  pains- 
taking preparation,  careful  training,  and  untiring  rehearsal,  were  appar- 
ent everywhere.  The  success  of  the  afternoon  was  unquestionably  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  conscientious  work  of  the  orchestra.  This,  of 
course,  amounts  to  saying  that  the  interest  of  the  compositions  them- 
selves did  not  outweigh  the  manner  of  their  presentation.  And  it  must 
beconlessed  that  one  carried  away,  as  the  prevailing  impression  created 
by  the  concert  as  a  whole,  the  feeling  that  the  value  of  Mr.  Zech's  ideas 
was  exceeded  by  the  excellence  of  their  mechanical  expression. 

This  sentence  pronounced  itself  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  Concert 
Ouverture.  While  the  structure  and  instrumentation  of  the  overture 
would  possibly  meet  the  approval  of  the  "leading  masters  in  Europe," 
and  while  effective  scoring  was  not  infrequently  revealed,  and  well-con- 
trasted modulations  not  lacking,  still  nothing  new,  nothing  fresh,  noth- 
ing strikingly  coherent  appeared.  The  Theme,  (with  variations  and 
Fugue,)  which  followed  as  the  second  number,  was  far  more  melodious 
and  satisfying  ;  and  the  larghetto  from  the  C  major  Symphony,  was  in- 
telligible at  all  points,  and  beautiful  at  many.  The  accompanying 
Menuetto  was  not  without  grace  and  rhythm,  and  the  concluding  Fest- 
marsch  possessed  a  vigor  ot  its  own,  which,  however,  certain  passages 
allotted  to  the  brass  rather  unfortunately  emphasized.  Of  the  Con- 
certo in  D  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra,  one  is  not  inspired  to  speak 
at  length.  An  unresponsive  instrument,  probable  nervousness,  and 
playing  devoid  of  clearness,  brilliancy,  or  individuality,  did  little  toward 
establishing  Mr.  Zech's  claims  to  virtuosity.  In  common  with  all  the 
work  ot  this  truly  talented  young  man,  the  Concerto  has  merits  not  to 
be  ignored  ;  but  they  are  of  so  conventional  and  prosaic  a  nature  that 
enthusiasm  refuses  to  be  aroused.  The  Romanza  and  Menuetto  for 
piano  alone,  in  point  of  rendition,  constituted  the  least  successful  num- 
ber of  the  programme.  A  large  audience  greeted  Mr.  Zech,  and  he 
was  warmly  applauded. 

The  Philharmonic  programme  for  last  week  offered  as  its  piece  de  re- 
sistance Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony.  This  charmingly  humorous 
and  graceful  work  was  given  with  unusual  spirit  and  fluency.  From  be- 
ginning to^end  it  is  a  gush  and  outburst  of  light-hearted  ecstasy  ;  and 
the  absence  of  an  adagio  seems  only  fitting  and  appropriate.  The 
allegretto  scherzando.  the  most  innocent  and  mischievous  morceau  im- 
aginable, was  so  well  done  as  to  be  re-demanded  The  allegro  vivace 
was  also  admirable,  but  the  menuetto  decidedly  unstable.  Ol  two  Hun- 
garian Dances,  by  Brahms,  the  second  was  noticeably  good,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  "  Oberon  "  on  Mr.  Hinrich's  part  was  such  as  deserved 
better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  players.  The  brass  and  reeds  are 
apt  to  jar  so  inopportunely  that  delicate  passages  are  greatly  endan- 
gered by  their  infelicities;  but  the  strings  (especially  the  first  violins) 
were  beautifully  reliable  on  Friday.  Bargiel's  overture  to  "Medea," 
given  for  the  first  time,  was  grandiose,  and  not  particularly  interesting. 

A  vocal  number,  the  "Penelope  Aria,"  from  Bruch's  "Odysseus,"  was 
contributed  by  Fraulein  Emma  Hopf,  who  possesses  a  heavy  mezzo 
voice,  of  a  distinctively  German  type.  This  lady's  compass  is  limited, 
her  upper  and  lower  tones  being  weak  and  thin  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  medium  register.  She  is  inclined  to  sing  flat,  is  stolid 
and  unemotional  in  manner,  and  her  selection  (though  well  suited  to 
her  voice  and  rather  sombre  style)  seemed  unfortunate  for  a  first  ap- 
pearance. Nevertheless,  Fraulein  Hopf  shows  a  good  school  andcarelul 
training.  She  scorns  any  approach  to  tremolo,  and  the  quality  of 
feeling  in  certain  of  her  tones  leads  one  to  believe  that  she  is  capable 
of  greater  things  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  minor  for  piano,  with  orchestra,  was  played 
on  this  occasion  by  Herr  Bruno  Gortatowsky.  A  slight  distiust  of  Herr 
Gortatowsky's  artistic  capabilities  arose  with  the  appearance  of  his  notes 
upon  the  rack  ;  and,  as  he  wascloselyconfined  to  them  during  his  entire 
performance,  it  goes  without  saying  that  his  playing  was  necessarily 
mechanical  and  unfinished.  With  a  determined  touch  and  a  commend- 
able resolution  to  ' '  come  out  even,  "(indicated  by  an  Unflinching  accent, 
and  an  unsubdued  rush  of  scale  and  arpeggio,)  Herr  Gortatowsky  dis- 
posed of  the  Concerto  in  as  summary  a  manner  as  possible ;  and 
though  he  "has  execution,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  his  audience  was  led 
to  fear  that  as  a  pianist  he  possesses  little  besides. 

The  fourth  Philharmonic  Concert  takes  place  January  fifth. 

San  Francisco,  December  7,  1882,  F.  A. 


Rondeau, 


If  hearts  are  dust,  heart's  loves  remain, 
And  somewhere  far  above  the  plane 
Of  earthly  thought,  beyond  the  sea 
That  bounds  this  Life,  they  will  meet  thee, 
And  hold  thee  face  to  face  again. 

And  when  is  done  Life's  restless  reign, 
If  I  hereafter  but  regain 

Heart's  love,  why  should  I  troubled  be 
If  hearts  are  dust? 

By  Love's  indissoluble  chain, 
I  know  the  grave  does  not  detain 
Heart's  love.     The  very  faith  in  me 
Is  pledge  of  an  eternity, 
Where  I  shall  find  heart's  love  again, 
If  hearts  are  dust. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1882,  James  T.  White. 


The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Washington  Sunday 
He?rald  of  November  26.  It  will  be  read  by  San  Franciscans 
with  interest  :  "  Mrs.  M.  H.  De  Young,  wife  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  made  a  short  visit  to 
Washington  last  week,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
M.  Dean.  Mrs.  De  Young  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  pret- 
tiest of  San  Francisco  society  ladies,  and  in  her  handsome 
residence,  on  the  summit  of  California  Street,  will  dispense 
a  most  charming  hospitality  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
visitors  from  other  States  and  countries.  Mr.  De  Young  is 
the  owner  of  the  leading  journal  of  the  coast. 

"  The  art  that  conceals  art,"  as  the  thief  remarked  when 
he  slid  an  expensive  oil  painting  under  his  coat. 


■ 


THE       ARGONAUT 


NEW    YORK    TOWN-TALK. 


How  Gotham  Society  Amuses  Itself,  and  what  it  Gossips  about. 


Religion  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  New  York  nowadays. 
No  one  seems  to  know  the  reason,  but  the  fact  is  undenia- 
ble and  much  deplored  by  the  very  small  contingent  which 
is  still  devout  and  pious.  There  are  many  magnificent 
churches,  but  almost  none  of  them  is  full  even  on  the  Sun- 
days that  are  blessed  with  good  weather.  The  preachers  of 
the  town  rail  against  the  departure  of  New  Yorkers  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  the  enthusiasts  rave  about  it, 
and  the  sensationalists  predict  destruction  and  chaos.  Still 
the  city  moves  on  and  people  calmly  stay  away  from  the 
temples  of  devotion,  and  manifest  not  the  faintest  interest  in 
vital  religion.  If  you  press  a  man  for  the  reason  of  his  in- 
difference to  the  established  forms  of  Christianity,  which 
were  issues  of  absorbing  interest  to  him  years  ago,  when  the 
church  was  a  mighty  power  in  the  city,  he  will  probably  say 
that  his  preacher  has  ceased  to  interest  him.  This  is  about 
the  only  complaint  we  hear.  It  is  not  that  atheists  and  men 
of  similar  modes  of  belief  have  increased  in  numbers,  but 
simply  that  the  great  body  of  men  who  formerly  went  to 
church  go  to  church  no  more,  because  the  preachers  do  not 
attract  them.  There  is  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the 
preachers  are  not  so  influential  as  they  were.  It  has  become 
unfashionable  to  be  "  impassioned,"  and  preachers  must  per- 
force be  cold. i  The  keen,  clear-cut,  dignified,  and  logical 
style  of  Doctor  John  Hall  is  taken  as  a  model  by  a  great 
many  clergymen,  and  their  following  falls  off  accordingly. 
The  men  who  went  out  into  the  streets  years  ago,  and  yelled 
the  principles  of  their  faith  with  the  enthusiasm  of  entire  be- 
lief, drew  large  congregations  together,  because  they  appealed 
directly  to  the  heart.  The  men  who  to-day  deliver  chunks  of 
rhetorical  dissertations  to  the  remnants  of  the  large  congre- 
gations the  churches  once  boasted  fail  of  their  purpose,  be- 
cause they  never  touch  the  heart.  The  fact  is,  the  preachers 
lack  earnest  conviction  themselves,  and  hence  fail  to  con- 
vince their  hearers.  The  churches  are  too  cold,  too  severe, 
too  stilted,  and  too  artificial  to  hold  the  people  together. 

Society  people  were  the  first  to  give  up  the  church  by  fol- 
lowing the  European  custom  of  holding  Sunday  night  recep- 
tions. Then  the  churches  began  to  abandon  evening  service, 
substituting  the  afternoon.  It  was  hoped  thus  to  hold  society 
people  in  the  flock,  but  the  plan  failed  because  there  was  too 
much  devotion  within  a  few  hours'  time.  All  the  fashionable 
churches  now  have  Sunday-school  at  half  past  nine  o'clock, 
morning  service  at  ten,  and  afternoon  service  at  half  past 
three.  This  gives  the  Christians  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
themselves  as  they  please  in  the  evening.  The  majority  of 
well-to-do  New,  Yorkers  rise  Sunday  at  about  half  past  nine 
o'clock.  By  the  time  a  leisurely  breakfast  is  finished,  they 
usually  decide  that  it  is  too  late  for  church,  and  agree  to  go 
to  afternoon  service.  After  a  heavy  dinner,  beginning  at  two 
o'clock,  they  find  it  an  awful  bore  to  dress  for  church,  so  the 
thing  slips  by  until  evening,  when  they  assume  the  most 
elaborate  toilettes  imaginable  and  skip  gayly'off  to  some 
Sunday  night  reception.  The  evening  of  the  holy  day  has  be- 
come very  fashionable  for  all  people  except  young  society 
girls,  who  are  not  allowed  to  appear  at  the  quietest  "  Sunday 
evenings."  Of  late  there  has  been  a  movement  to  monopo- 
lize Sunday  afternoon  as  well  as  the  evening  for  social  pleas- 
ures, instead  of  religious  duties,  by  the  introduction  of  four 
o'clock  teas.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  innovation  has  not 
been  received  rapturously  by  society  men,  who  very  much 
prefer  the  club  window  or  a  quiet  spin  up  the  road  to  a  de- 
pressing tea. 

If  there  ever  was  an  infernally  tiresome  and  altogether 
nonsensical  social  bugbear,  it  is  the  afternoon  tea.  There  is 
nothing  to  attract  a  man  to  them,  except  the  presence  of  a 
lot  of  girls  who  are  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  a  dozen  chap- 
erones,  and  crowded  together  like  dolls  in  a  show-window. 
No  man  cares  to  talk  to  a  girl  when  there  are  three  other 
girls  on  either  side  of  her,  criticising  every  word.  And  drink- 
ing tea  from  a  thimble  cup,  with  a  constant  rush  of  people 
hitting  your  elbow  apologetically,  and  the  thermometer  at 
two  thousand  in  the  shade,  lacks  that  sensation  of  ease  and 
languor  which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  modern  New 
Yorker.  Since  the  time  of  Adam,  the  soul  of  man  rejoices 
when  he  can  lug  his  favorite  fairy  off  into  a  secluded  corner 
and  commune  with  her  alone.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
same  sort  of  thing  jibes  in  with  the  general  desires  of  the 
feminine  soul  as  well.  At  any  rate,  I  know  that  when 
mamma  swoops  down  upon  the  two  souls  aforementioned  in 
the  act  of  secluded  communion,  both  souls  go  forth  in  deep 
and  earnest  longings  for  the  early  demise  of  mamma.  But 
teas  are  not  popular  with  men,  and  Sunday  teas  are  voted  a 
profound  bore. 

The  Liederkranz  Society  had  a  jollification  meeting  night 
before  last,  which  did  not  terminate  until  yesterday  was  pretty 
well  advanced.  It  was  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the  new 
building  just  finished  for  the  club.  It  is  a  superb  structure  ; 
vast,  rich,  and  comfortable  in  design,  and  a  credit  to  the  city's 
architectural  standing.  No  wonder  the  Liederkranz  feels 
jubilant.  It  is  in  a  financial  condition  as  good  as  any  club 
in  the  city,  and  undisturbed  by  internal  dissensions  of  any 
sort.  The  members  are  the  jolliest  of  jolly  Germans,  and  the 
entertainments  of  the  club  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  club 
was  founded  in  1847  by  Doctor  Herman  Ludwig  and  a 
musician  named  Krauskoff,  who  called  two  hundred  Ger- 
mans together  at  a  small  hotel  called  the  Shakespeare,  in 
William  Street.  After  vigorous  urging,  exactly  twenty-five 
of  the  two  hundred  agreed  to  give  twenty-five  cents  apiece 
for  the  foundation  of  the  singing  society.  From  that  time 
on  it  grew  wonderfully,  until  now  it  ranks  with  the  great  sing- 
ing societies  of  the  world.  Steinway,  the  piano  man,  is 
president  now,  and  Theodore  Thomas  leads  them  when  they 
sing  on  state  occasions.  The  most  attractive  of  the  apart- 
ments in  the  new  building  is  the  wine-room.  It  is  lighted 
during  the  day  by  four  tiuge  windows,  which  are  studies  in 
stained  glass,  and  at  night  dimly  illuminated  by  mediaeval 
chandeliers  of  hammered  silver.  The  ceiling  is  of  carved 
oak,  and  richly  ornamented  wainscotting  runs  around  the 
sides.  The  whole  room  presents  a  thoroughly  charming  ap- 
pearance, and  is  as  homelike  and  cozy  as  any  private  dining- 
room  in  town.  Sunday  nights  the  members  will  assemble 
here  and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  discuss  metaphysics  -until 
dawn,  surrounded  by  all  that  makes  the  German  WUlfS  joy- 


ful. Besides  this  room,  there  is  an  immense  concert  hall,  a 
suit  of  parlors  for  lady  visitors,  billiard-rboms,  bowling  alley, 
smoking-rooms,  and  a  library  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes.     The  Liederkranz  is  a  big  success. 

The  very  fresh  young  man  who  is  known  as  the  "  jeunesse 
stage  doree"  is  becoming  such  an  intolerable  nuisance 
around  the  doors  of  our  theatres  that  the  papers  are  begin- 
ning to  remonstrate  with  him  editorially.  Citizens  are  also 
publishing  indignant  letters,  and  ladies  complain  bitterly  of 
the  presence  of  these  very  young  young  men.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  belief  that  they  are  bold,  bad,  and  dangerous 
men,  who  spend  fortunes  in  riotous  sprees  with  actresses 
every  night,  and  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sensuous  ease, 
hissing  champagne,  and  wicked  cigarette  smoke.  They 
usually  have  a  rather  haggard  appearance,  which  is  put  down 
at  once  as  the  result  of  the  previous  night's  debauch,  and 
they  always  wear  the  blase1  and  supercilious  air  of  men  to 
whom  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  life  begin  to  pall.  They 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  honoring  ladies  with  a  dull, 
meaningless  stare  through  the  single  glass,  and  this  it  is 
which  has  led  to  the  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  public.  If 
ever  there  was  a  basely  deceptive  being,  it  is  this  much- 
abused  young  man.  I  know  him  to  quite  a  large  extent,  and 
can  testify  that  he  is  the  most  harmless  of  silly  and  imbecile 
young  men.  He  always  wears  a  dress  suit,  an  immensely 
high  collar,  a  pair  of  sharp-toed  boots,  and  the  single  glass, 
and  he  smokes  cigarettes  incessantly,  and  affects  an  English 
drawl.  His  mind  is  a  shallow  as  his  boots  are  tight,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  his  haggard  look  is  solely  the  result  of  in- 
sufficient eating  and  the  effects  consequent  on  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  the  night  air  at  stage  doors.  The  youth  never  has 
enough  money  to  pay  fares  for  two,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  never  spoke  to  an  actress  in  his  life.  He  invests  all  of 
his  income  in  tickets,  and  picks  up  enough  stage  slang  to  en- 
courage the  belief  among  his  admirers — if  he  has  any — that 
he  is  intimate  with  the  "  perfesh."  But  he  is  a  delusion,  and 
a  harmless  one  at  that ;  and  it  lifts  him  into  an  undeserved 
prominence  when  he  is  discussed  in  the  papers. 

The  Authors'  Club  is  not  a  success,  principally  because  all 
the  authors  are  satisfactorily  clubbed  already.  If  the  dim 
echoes  of  the  great  hullabaloo  that  was  made  when  this  am- 
bitious club  was  started  have  not  reached  San  Francisco  by 
this  time,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  club's  promulgators.  It 
was  begun  with  great  enthusiasm  at  a  dinner  of  a  number  of 
"literary  fellers"  up-town  one  night,  and  carried  on  valiantly 
at  a  meeting  the  following  week.  It  was  decided  to  limit  the 
membership  to  fifty.  Everybody  talked  of  it  for  a  while,  and 
it  was  called  an  immense  success  before  it  had  fairly  started. 
After  everybody  had  decided  that  it  was  an  immense  success, 
it  failed  to  go  on  any  further.  Mighty  efforts  were  made  by 
a  chosen  few,  who  were  connected  with  the  Evening  Post  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  the  Authors'  Club  wouldn't  go, 
and  it  is  gradually  being  abandoned.  No  wonder.  It  would 
take  half  a  fortune  apiece  for  fifty  men  to  support  a  club  in 
New  York,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  very  few  authors  who 
can  afford  to  part  with  half  their  fortunes  for  any  such  con- 
vivial purpose. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  painful  fall  than  that  of  John 
Tobin,  ex-millionaire  ?  Two  days  ago  he  was  arrested  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  without  visible  means  of 
support — as  a  vagrant  and  a  tramp  unfit  to  be  at  large.  He 
was  dragged  into  the  First  Precinct  Police  Station  by  two 
officers,  and  thrown  into  a  corner,  where  he  lay  all  night, 
like  a  heap  of  dirty  rags.  The  next  morning  he  went  before 
a  magistrate  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  prison  ;  but  the  magis- 
trate descended  from  the  bench, took  the  tattered  and  broken- 
down  man  into  his  private  room,  and,  after  offering  some 
assistance,  sent  him  away.  He  wandered  off,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  still  in  the  streets.  This  is  the  man  who,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  was  President  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
and  a  capitalist  whose  operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
were  on  a  scale  only  equaled  by  such  men  as  Gould,  Vander- 
bilt,  and  Sage.  He  was  a  wholesale  wine  and  liquor  mer- 
chant before  he  went  on  Wall  Street,  and  it  was  in  this 
business  that  he  contracted  a  love  for  liquor  that  has  proved 
an  awful  curse.  He  was  never  a  great  schemer  or  a  clever 
manipulator  of  stocks,  but  was  a  gambler,  pure  and  simple. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  fortune  at  one  time 
considerably  exceeded  five  millions  of  dollars.  He  made  a 
good  chunk  of  it  by  his  early  investment  in  Harlem  stock, 
which  he  bought  at  nine,  and  held  firmly  till  it  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five.  He  hit 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  heavily  in  this  deal,  and  the  old 
man  tried  hard  to  punish  him.  Tobin  was  famous  for  his 
nerve.  He  took  terrific  risks  without  a  twitch,  and  often  re- 
covered steep  losses  by  a  wild  flyer  that  made  him  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  Wall  Street  men.  But  toward  the  last  he  lost 
his  grip,  and  sank  steadily,  until  he  is  now  at  the  very  bot- 
tom. One  would  think  that  some  one  would  go  to  his  assist- 
ance— some  man  who  made  thousands  in  a  deal  with  him 
during  his  prosperous  days,  or  some  fellow  who  had  won  a 
fortune  from  him  at  the  many  poker  games  he  lost.  No  one 
will  assist  him,  though.  He  will  go  as  other  fallen  million- 
aires have  gone,  until  he  drops  in  his  tracks  and  gives  rise 
to  leading  editorials  on  the  "  Vicissitudes  of  Life." 

New  York,  December  1,  1882.  Flaneur. 


The  cold  and  frozen  truth  is — and,  without  fear  of  General 
Rosecrans,  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  have  a  lot  for  sale  on 
Marke:  Street,  we  record  it — San  Francisco  is  not  in  press- 
ing need  of  a  new  post-office.  The  present  building  is  a 
very  good  one.  It  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  present 
business,  and,  as  the  lot  is  a  large  one,  can  be  added  to,  if 
necessary.  It  is  conveniently  located,  and  is  as  nearly  cen- 
tral to  the  business  community  as  is  the  New  York  Post-office 
to  New  York.  If,  for  architectural  adornment,  we  must  have 
a  new  edifice,  let  it  be  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
one.  Property-owners  in  this  section  of  the  town  will  not 
look  with  indifference  upon  a  "job  "  put  up  to  take  the  post- 
office  away  from  the'm. 


An  Arkansas  editor,  in  retiring  from  the  editorial  control 
of  a  newspaper,  said  :  "  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that 
we  retire  from  the  active  control  of  this  paper  ;  but  we  leave 
our  journal  with  a  gentleman  who  is  abler  than  we  are, 
financially,  to  handle  it.  The  gentleman  is  well  known  in 
this  community*    He  is  the  sheriff." 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  California  is  com- 
posed of  some  of  our  most  intelligent  and  public-spirited  cit- 
izens. The  associations  throughout  the  nation  embrace  the 
best  and  most  patriotic  men  of  the  nation.  The  suggested 
reform  embodies  two  ideas  :  First,  preliminary  investigation 
as  to  the  fitness  of  all  applicants  for  subordinate  political  po- 
sitions, and,  second,  retention  of  place  until  removed  for 
cause,  thus  giving  stability  in  the  small  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  they  are  filled  by  persons  possessing  proper  qual- 
ifications. Mr.  Frank  Newlands  in  his  address  to  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  stated  intelligantly  the  embarrassments  that 
grow  out  of  our  present  mode  of  appointments.  In  San 
Francisco  the  municipal  government  employs  one  thousand 
clerks  and  deputies  ;  in  the  general  and  State  governments 
there  are  nearly  or  quite  as  many  more.  With  bosses  to 
manage,  this  becomes  an  active,  aggressive,  and  meddlesome 
force  in  politics.  There  must  of  necessity  be  two  such 
forces  ;  that  which  is  in  and  that  which  is  out,  and  between 
them  a  never-ending  strife.  The  effective  worker  in  the  suc- 
cessful force  is  entitled,  by  virtue  of  his  effectiveness,  to  the 
reward  of  place.  He  may  be  the  more  effective  because  he 
is  an  idler,  an  inebriate,  a  criminal,  and  an  associate  of  crim- 
inals ;  hence,  men  of  this  kind  find  employment  when  the 
competent,  industrious,  educated,  and  moral  men  do  not. 
Civil  service  examination  is  not  a  literary  one,  but  varies 
with  the  duties  to  be  discharged,  and  is  test  of  the  applicant's 
ability  to  perform  the  work  to  which  he  is  to  be  assigned, 
being  educational,  practical,  or  physical,  as  the  case  may 
require.  The  public  mind  should  be  relieved  of  the  impres- 
sion— and  it  is  a  prevailing  misapprehension — that  the  test 
is  purely  theoretical,  and  one  which  only  scholars  can  meet. 
To  illustrate :  A  deputy  is  wanted  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
office  to  gauge  liquors  ;  a  cashier  is  wanted  in  the  Custom 
House  ;  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Sub-treasurer's  office  ;  an  as- 
sayer  in  the  Mint  ;  a  pavier  or  stone-cutter  in  the  Street  De- 
partment ;  one  who  understands  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  Assessor's  office  ;  a  gardener  at  the  Park.  One  needs  to 
know  the  rules  of  fluid  measurement,  another  figures  and 
accounts,  another  bookkeeping,  another  chemistry,  another 
must  be  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  rammer,  and  an- 
othervalues  property.  Oneoffice  maydemanda  person  skilled 
in  languages  or  mechanics,  another  demands  special  learn- 
ing, and  another  physicalstrength  and  mechanical  experience. 
As  now,  and  under  our  present  system,  any  serviceable  pol- 
itician is  deemed  fit  for  any  position.  Change  is  constant. 
Anxiety  is  experienced  by  those  in  place  lest  they  lose  it, 
and  anxiety  is  manifested  by  outsiders  to  get  in.  Demoral- 
ization of  the  public  service  will  be  suggested  to  thoughtful 
minds  by  all  these  ideas  without  elaboration.  The  superi- 
ority of  men  sleeted  under  civil  service  rules  over  those 
whom  machine  politics  brings  to  the  performance  of  public 
duties  must  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  persons.  Our 
charter-makers  will  be  wise,  we  think,  if  they  will  heed  the 
suggestions  submitted  to  them  by  Messrs.  Newlands,  Crane, 
and  others,  who  have  given  this  matter  consideration. 

The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  received  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  the  following  note  : 

"  Herewith,  please  find  twenty  dollars.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  making  at  least  a  few  individuals  happy.  If  not  too  much 
trouble,  I  shall  thank  you  to  acknowledge  receipt  through  the  Argonaut." 

It  was  signed  with  the  initials  "  M.  R. — M.  F."  This  note 
was  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Smith,  Honorary  President 
of  the  Flower  Mission,  accompanied  by  one  from  herself  in 
which,  among  other  pleasant  things,  she  says  :  "  Many 
"  others  responded  most  generously  to  your  appeal.  All  the 
"  needed  carriages  came,  and  money  was  given,  including  a 
"  check  from  a  gentleman  for  fifty  dollars,  besides  many 
"  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  which,  the  senders  informed  me, 
"  were  called  forth  by  your  article  in  the  Argonaut"  The 
initials  and  handwriting  of  the  "  M.  R, — M.  F."  note  look 
familiar  to  us,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge a  former  donation  sent  through  the  Argonaut  for 
a  charitable  purpose.  This  is  the  time  for  kindly  acts  of 
charity,  these  coming  Christmas  holidays,  when  those  who 
have  homes  and  plenty  gather  their  little  ones  together  for 
the  gifts  of .  the  Christmas  tree,  the  feast  and  frolic  of  the 
Christmas  eve  and  day,  when  friends  greet  friends  with 
gifts,  and  when  the  Christian  world  meets  and  thanks  God 
for  the  gracious  gift  of  his  only  Son.  The  Christmas  week 
and  the  Christmas  day,  the  New  Year's  day  and  the  New 
Year's  week,  are  times  when  pagan  and  Christian  festivities 
come  together  ;  when  the  worshipers  of  the  golden  calf,  the 
worldly  ones,  when  those  who  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the 
unknown  God,  and  when  the  unreligious  ones,  in  common 
with  Christian  men  and  women,  find  their  hearts  filled  with 
kindly  emotions  and  overflowing  with  sympathy  for  their 
kind.  This  is  the  time  when  it  is  the  duty  of  every  gener- 
ous person,  prompted  by  generous  sentiments,  to  look  around 
for  some  object  upon  which  generosity  may  expend  itself, 
such  as  some  old  companion  distanced  in  the  race  of  life  and 
left  behind,  some  poor  relation,  some  neighbor,  some  tired, 
weary  one,  some  faithful  servant ;  and  then  remember  the 
utterly  friendless  ones,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  stranger.  It 
is  such  as  these  that  these  young  ladies  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety who  compose  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  make  it 
their  duty  to  look  up  and  relieve.  Proud  poverty  hides.  It 
is  the  duly  of  these  girls  to  hunt  it  down,  find  it  out,  and, 
with  gentle  touch  of  sympathy,  make  it  willing  to  be  lifted 
up  to  hope  and  new  endeavor.  Destitute  sick  ones  despair. 
It  is  the  labor  of  these  girls  to  cheer  them  with  the  desire  of 
new  life  that  comes  into  the  sick  room  with  the  sunlight  of 
young,  cheerful,  and  tender  faces.  The  purple  beauty  of 
clustering  grapes  has  ofttimes  more  healing  qualities  than  a 
whole  drug-store  of  medicines.  The  touch  of  gentle  hands, 
the  soft  expression  of  bright  eyes,  and  the  soothing  influence 
of  kind  voices,  work  miracles  in  the  sick  room  and  among 
the  poor,  where  sometimes  even  prayers  fail.  We  wish  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  a  merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  happy  New  Year,  with  bounteous  gifts  and  plenty 
of  checks  and  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces.  To  "  M.  R. — M.  F." 
we  wish  a  long  life  for  generous  and  bountiful  gifts. 


A  new  London  fashion  in  champagne  is  to  mix  sweet  and 
dry  wines  in  the  one  glass,  a  kind  of  high-toned  'alf-and-'alf, 
it  is  about  as  idiotic  a  fashion  as  could  be  imagined. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


CENONE. 


'  She  is  not  dead,  she  is  not  wed !    Bat  she  loves  me   now,  and  she 
loved  me  ihenl" 


It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  that  CEnone  Webster  came 
back  among  us,  ten  days  before  Cassius  Heron  returned 
with  his  bride. 

"  How  is  she  looking  ?"  I  asked  Rob  when  he  said  he  had 
seen  her.  I  do  not  think  a  woman  would  be  likely  to  ask 
another  question  first. 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  he  replied,  so  enthusiastically  that 
I  at  once  surmised  she  had  made  much  of  him.  "  She  is 
thinner  than  she  used  to  be,  and  paler,  but  still  she's  vastly 
improved.  Got  more  style  about  her,  you  know,  and — and 
all  that." 

All  of  which  was  delightfully  satisfactory.  She  came  to 
see  me  at  once,  waiving  ceremony  in  favor  of  Baby  Mildred's 
extreme  youth,  and  she  took  me  for  my  first  drive  out.  .  I 
watched  her  closely — a  slight,  erect  shape,  guiding  with 
slender,  steady  hands  Rob's  Brown  Bat.  I  could  not  quite 
make  her  out.  Her  face  had  lost  a  something  of  childish 
fullness  that  had  been  incongruous  with  her  type,  and  her 
gorgeous  coloring  was  all  gone,  but  in  place  of  these  was  a 
sweeter  and  more  spiritual  beauty,  traced  in  fine  lines  of 
thought  and  feeling.  We  drove  as  far  as  I  dared.  CEnone's 
eyes  dwelt  wistfully  on  the  landscape — the  orange  groves, 
whose  trees  might  have  been  cut  from  veritable  emeralds,  so 
vividly  the  new  growth  caught  the  light  outside  their  deeper 
green.  I  think  she  did  not  miss  the  gleam  of  one  bunch  of 
gay  chrysanthemums,  blooming  in  humble  door-yards  by  the 
way,  nor  lose  the  vagabond  grace  of  a  single  straying  trail, 
where  vineyards  were  taking  on  a  burnish  of  bronze,  like  a 
dash  of  golden  dust,  from  the  opulent  road.  "The  fairest 
land  under  the  sun,"  she  said,  softly,  as  her  gaze  roamed  to 
the  dear,  brown  hills. 

Of  old,  GEnone  had  not  been  always  liked.  She  had  seen 
too  clearly,  and  had  shown  too  clearly  that  she  saw  the  weak- 
nesses of  her  kind.  But  now,  some  sort  of  witchery  seemed 
hers.  Women  chanted  her  praises,  where  they  once  had 
clamored  against  her  as  indifferent,  and  haughty,  and  hard. 
As  for  the  men,  it  did  appear  that  she  need  only  give  them 
one  long  uplifted  look  from  her  dark  eyes  to  win  their  very 
souls.  She  seemed,  too,  to  delight  in  her  power,  as  if  she 
had  but  recently  discovered  its  possession  ;  and  she  gave  the 
same  ready,  gentle  smile  to  all,  whether  a  sun-burned  little 
urchin,  scampering  home  from  robbing  an  orchard,  a  blue- 
bloused  laborer  from  the  fields,  a  sober-minded  man  of  busi- 
ness, or  a  simpering  young  exquisite.  She  rode  and  drove, 
danced  and  talked,  all  with  a  vivacity  and  grace  that  made 
her  charming.  At  some  seasons  pleasure  jaunts  are  epidemic 
here,  and  Miss  Webster  was  absent  on  an  outing  for  some 
days  after  Cassius  Heron  came  back.  On  the  evening  they 
were  thrown  together  I  had  spoken  to  the  bride — a  pretty 
woman  enough,  in  whose  face  I  found  an  unaccountable  fa- 
miliarity. She  passed  on  with  our  hostess,  leaving  me  be- 
side her  husband.  He  was  so  silent  that  I  turned  to  him 
with  quizzical  intent ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  lively  group 
just  out  of  earshot. 

"  Who  is  the  divinity  in  blue  ? "  he  said. 
"  What,  surely  you  have  not  forgotten  CEnone  Webster  !  " 
I  cried,  not  at  all  forgetful  how  rumor  ran  that  on  hearing 
she  was  coming  back,  he  had  hastened  away  and  taken  him- 
self a  wife,  as  defense  against  the  exercise  of  her  old  domin- 
ion over  him. 

"  Miss  Webster  is  a  girl  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  but  she 
was  so  pensive,  and  this  young  lady's  circle  appears  so  merrily 
diverted,  that  I  failed  to  associate  the  two.  I  suppose  she 
has  gained  sprightliness  at  the  expense  of  spirituality." 

■  I  did  not  fail  to  mark  the  significance  of  his  tone,  and  drew 
my  own  inferences  from  it. 

"  No  doubt  you  wish  it  might  be  so,"  I  said,  a  bit  spite- 
fully, I  own,  u  but  don't  form  conclusions  until  you  have  met 
her.  And,  oh,  *  may  I  be  there  to  see  !'"  Half  an  hour 
later  some  one  beside  me,  maladroit,  was  presenting  Cassius 
Heron  to  Miss  Webster.  He  was  embarrassed  and  con- 
strained. He  was  awkward.  Men  always  are  awkward  un- 
der such  conditions.  CEnone  was  calm  and  unruffled  as  a 
cloudless  summer  morning.  She  raised  her  brows  the  least 
bit  in  the  world. 

"  Present  us!  Why,  we  were  boys  together  !  "  That  silly 
speech  tided  over  the  little  contretemps  better  than  aught 
else  could  have  done. 

"  You  have  changed,"  said  Cassius  Heron. 
"Yes  ;  like  Undine,  I  have  found  my  soul." 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  I  never  saw  a  smile  like  hers. 
It  was  not  a  muscular  contraction,  like  most  smiles,  but  a 
lighting  up  to  radiance  of  her  whole  sweet  little  face.  It 
always  made  me  think  of  the  line  about  Astarte,  "  With  love 
in  her  luminous  eyes."  I  watched  the  two  while  they  talked 
— a  long  time  it  seemed  to  me.  I  wondered  if  it  seemed 
long  to  Cassius  Heron's  wife.  CEnone  appeared  a  passive 
companion,  breaking  off  now  and  then  to  fling  a  word  into 
general  conversation  ;  but  Cassius  Heron  was  completely 
absorbed.  I  could  understand  that.  I  knew  of  old  how  this 
girl  could  hold  her  listener  entranced,  while  a  looker-on 
would  call  her  abstracted  and  indifferent.  And  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  second  chapter.  From  that  time  on  it  was 
evident  to  me  that  Cassius  still  cared  for  CEnone  more 
than  for  his  wife.  I  decided  that  she  did  not  know  of  h: 
old-time  infatuation  for  CEnone.  Surely  no  other  woman 
was  fver  so  free  from  jealousy.  She  was  perfectly  captivated 
by  CEnone,  who,  indeed,  showed  her  courteous  and  thought- 
ful consideration.  Mrs.  Heron  seemed  to  delight  in  bring- 
ing the  other  two  together.  She  gave  her  husband  no  peace 
until  he  brought  her  to  board  in  the  same  house  with  us  ; 
and  then  CEnone  must  be  with  her  at  hours  rational  and 
irrational.  After  the  Herons  had  been  with  us  a  while,  I 
solved  the  mystery  of  Mrs.  Heron's  familiar  face.  Seen  at 
some  angles,  and  under  some  conditions,  she  was  a  fair 
reflection  of  what  CEnone  had  been  when  Cassius  Heron 
first  knew  her.  Not  like  the  CEnone  of  to-day.  No  one 
could  be  like  her  now  ;  so  gay,  so  brilliant,  she  took  one's 
breath  ;  so  sweet,  so  winning,  that  her  power  frightened  me, 
and  withal,  so  perfectly  enigmatical. 

"  Do  ynu  iiioniq^  i  in*  ha-i  nriytri  'ii?  f*">  do  with  his  marry- 
ing her?'    I  said  u.ie  Gay,  woeu   ilob  ^nd  i  nad  been  dis- 
ng  this  likeness  of  Mrs.  Heron  to  CEnone. 


"  Quien  sabe?"  (Of  ail  earthly  expressions,  I  think  that 
Spanish  evasion  the  most  tantalizing.)  "  Quien  sabe  ?  You 
can't  always  tell,  you  know.     Men  are  queer  cattle." 

As  I  said,  CEnone  gave  the  impression  of  caring  for  no  one 
in  particular.  No  doubt  she  made  each  individual  man 
think  he  was  the  especial  object  of  her  favor,  for  in  all  this 
foolish  world,  no  other  creature  is  so  unmitigated  a  fool  as 
man — excepting  always  woman.  But  to  lookers-on  in  Vienna 
she  seemed  to  care  to  be  pleasant,  rather  than  of  whom  she 
pleased.  Only  I,  who  had  known  her  so  well  all  these  years — 
I  saw  that  day  after  day  Cassius  Heron's  madness  grew 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  marveled  at  the  blindness  of  his 
wife.  CEnone  saw  his  plight,  of  course.  She  drew  him  on 
from  one  day  to  another,  with  the  subtile  intoxication  of  her 
words,  and  her  eyes,  and  her  mere  presence.  I  had  not 
known  the  girl  had  it  in  her.  Women  had  rather  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  her  a  girl  of  infinite  cleverness  and 
capacity,  but  without  the  charm  of  fascination  for  men. 
Now,  I  felt  grateful  to  date  for  Rob's  stolid  insusceptibility, 
seeing  the  uncharacteristic  want  of  principle  in  this  deliber- 
ate encouragement  of  Cassius  Heron.  But  it  was  not  all 
fair  sailing,  even  for  him.  I  came  in  one  day  to  find  him  at 
the  piano,  singing  something.  I  caught  only  part  of  the  re- 
frain : 

" till  these  lips  are  clay, 

Never  more  to  see  thee,  while  night  follows  the  day." 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  Miss  Webster's  usual  slow 
grace  than  the  one  spring  she  made  from  her  chair  to  his 
side.  She  stood  with  her  hands  crushed  against  her  breast, 
a  world  of  passion  in  her  eyes,  her  face  as  ghastly  as  it  will 
be  when  she  lies  in  her  grave.  Cassius  Heron  looked  up  to 
her  in  amazement. 

"  Never  dare  to  sing  that  again,"  she  said, hoarsely.  "Go 
away — go  at  once." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  his  beautiful 

velvety  eyes  swimming  with  tears.     Actually  the  man  could 

scarce  help   shedding  them.     She  stamped  her  foot  with  a 

sort  of  fury. 

"  Go  ?iow  /" 

And  some  of  the  peculiarities  she  showed  made  me  think 
she  did  not  care  for  Cassius  Heron.  Once,  at  nightfall,  she 
came  in  where  I  was  singing  Baby  Mildred  to  sleep  with 
"  Don't  be  sorrowful,  darling." 

"  Oh,  Portia,  hush  !  "  she  cried ;  "  I  can  not  bear  to  hear 
that.  I  heard  it  once "  She  slipped  away  into  the  dark- 
ness ;  her  voice  had  broken,  I  thought  I  heard  her  sob.  And 
the  next  day,  meeting  him  apart,  I  just  hummed  the  song 
and  asked  Cassius  Heron  if  he  knew  it.  He  had  never  heard 
it  before.  Some  scents  she  could  not  endure — lilies  of  tbe 
valley,  and  attar  of  rose — and,  while  she  loved  chrysan- 
themums, and  praised  their  hardy  courage,  the  little  white 
ones  she  would  never  touch.  These  whims,  and  her  flirta- 
tions with  a  married  man,  saved  me  from  idolatry  of  CEnone, 
for  in  all  else  I  thought  her  perfect. 

We  made  a  party  to  the  long  beach  at  O'dport,  when  Ru- 
pert Beaucampion  came  down  for  a  dav.  It  was  too  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  air  was  very  chill  for  this  our  southern 
country  ;  but  we  were  bent  on  showing  Mrs.  Heron  and  Mr. 
Beaucampion  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  Point  of  Rocks. 
We  drove  up  across  the  mesa,  to  go  down  the  road  from  the 
cliff.  At  the  beginning  of  the  grade  we  looked  away,  where 
at  the  left  lay  a  lonely,  lovely  little  bight,  than  which  there 
can  be  nothing  more  romantic  among  the  friths  and  lochs  of 
Scotland.  It  was  all  perfect — the  shallows,  the  broad  patches 
of  tule,  three  or  four  sail-boats  floating  lazily  in  the  stiP 
straits,  and  great,  white  masses  of  spray  that  the  waves 
hurled  up  at  the  cliff  over  at  the  Point.  The  hamlet  lay  at 
our  feet  shut  in  by  close  hills,  bare  and  brown,  the  chute 
down  to  the  lighter,  the  warehouses,  the  wharf,  the  tramway, 
and  boats  fast  to  the  pile?.  All  Mr.  Beaucampion's  insist- 
ance  could  not  prevent  CEnone  taking  an  oar,  to  help  pull 
out  to  where  the  breeze  caught  our  sails. 

"But  I  like  to  row,"  she  said,  "and  I've  had  no  opportu- 
nity for — lo  !  these  many  months.  Soyez  iranquille^  and 
look  at  the  fish-cars.  Saw  you  ever  so  novel  a  notion?" 
Then,  with  a  quaint  humor,  she  went  on  to  explain  the  great, 
cumbrous,  coop-like  box — a  clumsy  wooden  cage — floating 
in  the  water,  with  fish  wriggling  dejectedly  within,  their  cap- 
tive lives  thus  prolonged  until  the  market  claimed  them. 

For  once  I  felt  disloyally  impatient  with  CEnone,  when  I 
looked  at  this  gallant  young  Southerner,  all  his  chivalrous 
soul  looking  out  of  glorious  gray  eyes,  that  burned  as  clear 
as  lamps  in  his  beautiful  Vandyke  face.  No  woman  could 
want  a  braver  lover  or  a  bonnier.  Why  could  CEnone  not 
love  him  ?  I  would  fain  see  her  wooed  and  wedded.  Or 
did  she  mean  to  go  on  flirting  away  all  the  summer  days  of 
her  life? — and  squandering,  in  mock  sentiment  that  she  de- 
spised, the  sweetness  and  strength  of  her  nature  ?  For  I  had 
never  known  CEnone  to  care  for  any  man,  more  than  for  the 
glove  she  flung  aside  when  its  freshness  was  gone,  unless — 
ah  !  indeed,  unless  there  might  be  a  closed  chapter  in  those 
months  she  had  spent  inlands  remote. 

We  had  come  out  into  the  wider  straits,  between  bars  cov- 
ered with  long,  low  sand-dunes,  set  here  and  there  with  white 
landmark  frames  of  the  coast  survey  and  dismantled  erec- 
tions of  summer  campers.  We  came  into  a  pretty  rough  sea, 
where  cross-currents  ran  from  two  lines  of  breakers,  thun- 
dering at  right  angles  to  each  other,  close  at  hand.  We  were 
watching  a  lighter  coming  in  with  the  tide,  from  a  little 
freight  steamer  out  in  the  roadstead,  and  John  Mackenzie 
was  telling  us  how,  just  out  there,  his  man,  Scotch  Sandy, 
single-handed,  saved  three  men  when  the  schooner  Albatross 
went  down  one  stormy  night,  when  I  saw  a  shade  of  appre- 
hension cross  Rupert  Beaucamoion's  fine  face. 
"  Shall  not  we  take  the  oars  ?"  he  said. 
John  looked  about,  threw  off  his  coat,  and  caught  up  an 
oar,  and  then — and  then,  I  saw  a  black,  hungry  rock,  just 
under  water,  that  seemed  rising  up  into  my  very  face.  I 
heard  a  cruel,  crashing  sound.  I  thought  of  Baby  Mildred — 
ah  !  safe,  thank  God  !  yonder  on  the  friendly  shore,  far 
away.  Then  the  cold,  lapping  water,  until  Rob's  strong 
arms  upheld  me,  and  Rob's  dear  voice  spoke  : 

"  Courage,  Portia  ;  steady,  wife.  Put  your  arms  over  my 
shoulders,  and  float  easy  ;  face  up,  head  back.  There."  He 
lifted  me  across  a  great  oar,  and  swam  alongside. 

Then  I  forced  my  senses  to  act,  and  looked  for  our  com- 
panions, and  this  is  what  I  saw  :  John  Mackenzie  could 
not  swim,  and  Rupeit  Beaucaiupioii  was  goin^  to  him  from 
the  capsized  boat^on  'which  he  had  placed  Mrs.  Heron  in 


comparative  safety.  Close  beside  us  Cassius  Heron  was 
making  grand  strokes  with  one  arm  ;  the  other  clasped  Miss 
Webster.     She  struggled  until  both  were  submerged. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  gasped,  as  soon  as  her  face  was  above 
water. 

I  lost  his  reply.  Then  she  struck  him  full  in  the  face  with 
one  white,  dripping  hand. 

"  Are  you  mad  !  "  she  cried.     "  Go  to  your  wife  ! " 

But  still  he  held  her  fast  until  he  lifted  her  to  the  hull  be- 
side his  wife.  Screaming  wildly,  and  waving  her  hands  to 
men  on  the  lighter,  GEnone  deliberately  slid  off  the  boat,  and 
swam  toward  that  great,  ponderous  craft,  urged  on  by  will- 
ing hands.  For  all  her  clinging  raiment,  for  all  her  slight- 
ness  and  womanish  want  of  strength,  she  met  them  midway. 
We  were  all  saved. 

How,  even  with  rescuers  so  near,  I  can  not  understand, 
when  I  think  how  our  wet  clothing  impeded  exertion.  John 
Mackenzie  had  sunk  twice.  He  was,  indeed,  almost  dead : 
and  Rupert  Beaucampion's  strength  was  well-nigh  exhausted 
by  this  double  task  Cassius  Heron  had  left  him.  But  how 
transiently  such  things  affect  us  !  Twenty-four  hours  later 
we  were  steaming  northward,  as  we  had  planned  before,  to 
see  Madame  Devoniensis  as  Ophelia,  I  had  hoped  Rupert 
Beaucampion's  presence  might  make' a  diversion  ;  but  Cas- 
sius Heron's  infatuation  was  more  evident  than  ever.  His 
wife  was  becoming  uneasy.  No  resentment  against  Miss 
Webster  showed  in  her  manner  ;  indeed,  she  displayed  an  in- 
creased affection  for  the  girl.  But  to  her  husband  she  was 
capricious,  sullen,  and  petulant  by  turns  ;  sometimes  re- 
proachful, and  sometimes  deprecatory,  as  we  could  not  al- 
ways help  hearing. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  two  nights  after  our  arrival.  A 
little  group  of  acquaintances  had  dropped  into  our  parlor  one 
by  one,  and  some  one  asked  CEnone  in  her  turn  to  sing.  I 
never  was  more  surprised  than  when  she  struck  the  chords 
of  a  prelude.  I  had  thought  her  completely  ignorant  of 
music.  I  thought  "she  looked  like  a  queen  in  book"  that 
night — or  no,  not  that,  either — like  a  lovely,  loving  girl,  look- 
ing better  than  I  had  ever  seen  her,  in  her  lace-draped,  black 
frock,  her  pretty  neck  in  the  square  corsage  showing  like 
the  bosom  of  some  fair  child.  Much  of  her  rich  color  had 
come  back,  and  her  eyes  had  a  languid  dreaminess  that  was 
more  attractive  even  than  their  usual  full  brilliancy. 

CEnone  was  in  one  of  her  moods,  very  evidently.  She 
sang  a  song  that  was  new  to  us — a  little  English  one,  that  I 
had  heard  of,  merely. 

"  In  the  gloaming,  oh,  my  darling, 

When  the  lights  are  dim  and  low, 
And  the  quiet  shadows,  falling, 

Softly  come  and  softly  go  ; 
When  the  winds  are  sobbing  faintly 

With  a  gentle,  unknown  woe. 

Will  you  think  of  me,  and  love*  me. 

As  you  did  once— long  ago?" 

I  looked  furtively  at  Cassius.     He  was  gazing  at  CEnone 
with  his  heart  in  his  eyes.     She  went  on  with  the  pathetic 
strain  so  softly,  so  sadly,  a  heartbreak  in  every  note  : 
"  In  the  gloaming,  oh,  my  darling, 
Think  not  bitterly  of  me. 
Though  I  passed  away  in  silence. 

Left  you  lonely,  set  you  free ; 
For,  oh,  my  heart  was  crushed  with  longing ; 

What  might  have  been  could  never  be; 
It  was  best  to  leave  you  thus,  dear — 
Best  for  you  and  best  for  me ! " 

Was  that  the  key  to  her  departure,  two  years  ago  ?  It 
certainly  was  a  clever  way  to  make  painful  explanations  ; 
but  I  thought  I  had  never  heard  anything  more  audacious — 
before  his  wife,  and  us  all.  But  then  CEnone  Webster,  reck- 
less or  reckoning,  was  just  the  girl  to  do  a  daring  thing. 

An  hour  later,  I  overheard  something  that  startled  and 
shocked  me  unspeakably  :  the  close  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween Miss  Webster  and  Cassius  Heron.  His  voice  was 
eager  and  earnest ;  hers  was  constrained  and  curious. 

"  You  will  ?  You  will  ?"  His  voice  was  half  rejoicing,  half 
imploring. 

"I  will  be  ready,"  she  said,  "to-morrow  at  ten.  The 
others  are  all  going  to  the  Gately's  at  that  hour,  I  know  ;  and 
you  can  await  me  here." 

"  And  you  will  come  away  with  me — away  forever — to- 
gether ?" 

She  smiled  a  baffling  sort  of  smile. 

"  With  what  other  motive  would  I  meet  you  here?" 

He  stooped  to  raise  to  his  lips  a  spray  of  mountain  berries 
that  had  fallen  from  the  knot  at  her  breast. 

I  knocked  at  CEnone's  door  when  we  had  separated  for 
the  night,  and,  getting  no  response,  entered  the  room.  She 
was  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  utter  despondency.  Before  her 
was  one  of  the  fanciful  little  picture-stands  that  have  been 
so  popular — a  velvet  horseshoe,  mounted  in  silver.  I  knelt 
down  beside  her.     I  could  hold  my  peace  no  longer. 

"  Oh,  CEnone  !  Even  if  you  repudiate  me,  I  can  not  be 
silent  any  longer.  My  dear,  my  dear,  what  is  the  reason 
you  are  doing  this  wicked  thing?  You  do  not  care  for  Cas- 
sius Heron!" 

She  made  no  disclaimer.  She  did  not  affect  ignorance  of 
what  I  meant.  Whatever  else  she  might  be,  she  was  honest 
to  her  heart's  core,  and  fearless.  She  pointed  to  the  picture 
on  the  table. 

"  That  is  the  reason."  I  looked  up.  She  had  painted  on 
the  violet  velvet  pansies  and  forget-me-nots,  mistletoe  and 
four-leaf  clover — symbols,  poor  child  !  of  faith  and  hope. 
The  picture  was  a  common  little  tintype,  dim  and  indistinct ; 
that  of  a  young  man  with  a  slender,  boyish  figure,  standing 
by  an  old  well-curb,  in  an  easy  and  unconstrained  attitude. 
One  hand  hung  at  his  side,  the  other  shaded  his  face  with  a 
helmet  hat.  He  was  not  handsome  ;  but  his  brow  was  brave 
and  frank  ;  his  mouth  grave  and  tender  ;  and  the  light,  well- 
knit  figure  had  a  free,  airy  grace  all  its  own. 

"Is  it  a  worthy  love,"  I  said,  "if  its  ill  prospering  drive 
you  to  disgrace  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes  ablaze.  "  What  disgrace 
do  you  mean  to  impute  to  me?" 

»  i — i  overheard  your  appointment  with  Cassius  Heron," 
I  stammered,  abashed  by  her  indignation. 

"  That  is  to  us  no  dishonor — in  the  sense  you  mean,"  she 
said;  "though  I  doubt  if  my  actual  intention  is  much  les^ 
shameful.  What  I  meant  was  simply  this  :  lo  entice  him 
t..ere,  having  placed  his  wife  so  tiiat  she  may  hear  any  rash 
speech  he  may  choose  to  make  to  me." 


. 


THE      ARGONAUT, 


I  was  aghast  at  her  quiet  announcement  of  her  heartless 
plan.  I  had  read  in  novels  of  ultra  mis-morality,  of  such 
treacherous  cruelty,  practiced  by  Circe-like  women  of  sinful 
soul ;  but  that  such  perfidy  should  exist  in  actual,  every-day, 
commonplace  life,  I  had  not  believed.  Yet  here  was  my 
spotless  maiden,  my  Saint  Agnes— telling  me  of  such  intent. 
"How  could  you— O  CEnone,  how  could  you  plan  such  a 
heartless  thing?  To  lead  him  on  through  all  these  weeks, 
to  set  at  naught  his  suffering — to  be  reckless  of  that  poor 
woman's  agony  ?" 

"You  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  will," she  said  ;  "but 
I  have  not  planned  it  at  all.  I  have  been  far  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  my  own  suffering.  Only  to-night,  when  I  sang 
that  song,  it  flashed  upon  me  that  the  vain  fool  took  it  to 
himself,  and  I  thought  he  might  pay  the  penalty  of  his  folly." 
"  But  his  wife  !  She  loves  him — she  has  done  you  no  ill — 
she  has  trusted  you,  and  believed  in  you  wholly  ;  more — for- 
give me,  dear — more  than  I  have  done."  She  made  no  re- 
ply.    "  You  did  not  sing  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  sang — to  Jack  ! "  Then  her  hardness  melted.  Then 
she  fell  on  her  knees.  Then  she  wept,  as  one  who  weeps  not 
often.     When  she  had  spent  her  tears, 

"  Will  you  do  what  you  can  to  set  things  right  ?"  I  said. 
She  rose.     "  Come  with  me." 

We  called  Mrs.  Heron  CEnone  talked  with  her  aside. 
Mrs.  Heron  seemed  half  shyly  pleased,  half  dissentient. 
"  Yes,  you  must  go,"  CEone  said,  "  and  be  sure  to  tell  him  " 

The  rest  of  her  whisper  was  lost. 

In  the  corridor  where  our  rooms  were  I  saw  something  on 
the  floor  that  glittered  strangely  in  the  gaslight.  I  picked  up 
an  opal  ring.  Deep  down  under  its  opaque  surface,  dead 
milky  white,  it  burned  with  ever  changing  fires — flame  color, 
sea-green,  scarlet,  gold,  aqua-marina,  violet — every  tint  and 
hue  flashing  from  the  bewitching,  enchanted  thing.  CEnone 
caught  it  from  my  hand.  "Jack's  ring,  that  I  wore  for 
months,"  she  cried.  Her  color  came  and  went ;  her  face 
grew  tender  as  a  mother's  over  her  babe.  She  wheeled 
about,  and  went  swiftly  down  to  the  hotel  office,  I  following 
mechanically  to  the  desk. 

"  Have  you  a  guest  named  True  ?  " 

"  We — have."  The  clerk  ran  his  finger  down  the  register 
— "J.  T.  True,  Goldburg,  Colorado." 

"Be  good  enough  to  send  him  this  card."  She  gave  the 
line  she  made  me  write — a  simple  summons  to  No.  22. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  opened  the  door  to  Mr.  True.  His 
face  was  finer  than  the  picture  had  led  me  to  believe.  Like 
CEnone's,  its  charm  lay  in  expression.  He  frowned  when  he 
saw  her  standing  there,  his  ring  gleaming  on  her  folded 
hands.  She  made  one  step  forward,  as  if  she  feared  to  come 
nearer. 

"Jack,  will  you  forgive  me?"  His  voice  shook  with  pas- 
sion— what  passion  I  could  not  determine. 

"  I  told  you  once — do  you  remember  ? — on  the  road  from 
the  old  mill  out  yonder? — that  I  never  forgive.  You  made 
a  sport  and  mock  of  me — of  me,  who  loved  you  better  than 
my  own  soul.  I  could  forgive  you  that.  You  taimted  me 
with  being  your  dupe.  I  could  forgive  you  that.  I  can  not 
forgive  your  want  of  faith  in  me — the  suspicion  that  let  you 
listen  to  every  idle  tale  against  my  truth,  Forgive  you? 
No  !     Never  ! " 

I  never  saw  anything  so  piteous  as  that  proud  girl  stand- 
ing there  before  his  young  anger,  patient,  submissive  to  his 
will.  She  must,  indeed,  have  owned  him  master.  I  never 
heard  anything  so  unspeakably  sad  as  the  resignation  in 
her  voice  when  she  spoke. 

"  I  had  thought  perhaps  you  would  forgive  me.  Ah,  Jack, 
there  is  nothing  so  grand  as  a  man  who  forgives.  How  else 
can  he  so  well  show  his  greater  strength  ?  Here  is  your 
ring.  I  give  it  back  again.  Do  you  remember — before  you 
said  it  had  brought  us  nothing  but  misery — the  opal  of  ill- 
omen?  It  brought  me  a  happiness  to  remember  all  the  days 
of  my  life  ;  nothing  can  take  that  memory  from  me." 

He  looked  sharply  at  her,  standing  there  alone.  She 
smiled  a  forlorn  little  smile. 

"  You  once  accused  me  of  acting  a  part  because  I  quoted 
poetry,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  reflection  of  her  old  quaint- 
ness  ;  "  but  I  will  risk  your  disdain  once  again.  You  will 
forgive  me,  Jack,  some  day.  I  shall  be  more  worthy  then; 
more  patient  and  gentle,  and-^not  jealous.  I  have  lived,  I 
shall  say,  so  much  since  then  ;  given  up  myself  so  many 
times.  Good-bye,  Jack  !  God  bless  you !  " 
His  eyes  had  not  moved  from  her  face. 
"CEnone!"  She  looked  at  him  quickly,  with  a  vague, 
incredulous  dawning  of  hope  in  her  eyes.  "You  love  me 
yet — after  all  that  is  past  and  gone?" 

"I  shall  love  you  till  I  am  dead,"  she  cried,  with  a  voice 
that  might  have  thrilled  through  marble. 

He  held  his  young  arms  to  her.  "  Come  back  to  your 
shelter,  poor,  weary,  wounded  bird !  0  my  little  love,  come 
back  to  me  ! "  P.  Latham  Hill. 

San  Franxisco,  December,  1SS2. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  popular  impression  that  an  editorial-room  is  a  con- 
stant battle-ground,  that  the  editors  are  being  incessantly 
hounded  for  copy,  that  indignant  subscribers  rush  in  with 
complaints  and  horsewhips,  that  the  editor  is  a  persecuted 
creature,  is  all  a  fallacy,  remarks  the  Denver  Tribune,  The 
average  editorial-room  is  a  very  quiet  sort  of  a  place — a  spot 
where  loafers  are  seldom  tolerated,  and  where  disturbances 
very  infrequently  occur.  The  idea  that  the  foreman  is  in- 
veterately  howling  for  copy  is  an  erroneous  one,  invented 
probably  by  some  amateur  journalist  long  ago,  who  did  not 
know  that  all  well-regulated  editors  make  it  one  of  the  im- 
portant details  of  their  business  never  to  let  the  printers 
stand  around  and  charge  time.  The  editorial-room  is  espe- 
cially a  rare  field  for  the  study  of  character.  In  the  course 
of  a  brief  year  every  phase  of  human  nature  passes  before 
the  editor  in  his  sanctum, -and  it  is  there  that  the  cant  and 
hypocrisy  of  humanity  are  most  frequently  self-exposed. 
The  hollowness  and  rottenness  of  politicians  are  first  de- 
tected by  the  editor  ;  for  the  politician  has  a  confidant  in 
the  editor.  And  it  is  so  with  merchants,  lawyers,  preachers, 
and  every  manner  of  man  that  steps  into  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum. The  editorial-room  is  a  chamber  where  people  come 
and  lay  ofi  their  masks  and  toggery,  and  display  their  blem- 
ishes and  weaknesses.  To  those  who  are  in  the  secrets  o{ 
the  sanrnrh,  it  is  no  wonder  ihat  editors  are  invariably  the 
most  confirmed  of  cynics. 


Invocation  to  Light. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born  ! — 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coeternal  beam 
Mav  I  express  thee  unblamed? — since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?    Before  the  sun. 
Before  the  heavens,  thou  wert.  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God.  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detained 

In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre, 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend. 

Though  hard  and  rare  ;  thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 

Revisitest  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veiled. 

Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 'song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equaled  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equaled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Tbamyris  and  blind  Mseonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old; 
Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud,  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  roe,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  razed, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  ;  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  — John  Milton. 


Light 
From  the  quickened  womb  of  the  primal  gloom, 

The  sun  rolled,  black  and  bare. 
Till  I  wove  him  a  vest  for  his  Ethiop  breast 

Of  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair ; 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  firmament 

Arose  on  its  airy  spars, 
I  penciled  the  hue  of  its  matchless  blue, 

And  spangled  it  round  with  stars. 

I  painted  the  flowers  of  the  Eden  bowers. 

And  their  leaves  of  living  green, 
And  mine  were  the  dyes  in  the  sinless  eyes 

Of  Eden's  virgin  queen  ; 
And  when  the  fiend's  art  in  the  truthful  heart 

Had  fastened  its  portal  spell, 
In  the  silvery  sphere  of  the  first-born  tear 

To  the  trembling  earth  I  fell. 

When  the  waves  that  burst  o'er  a  world  accursed  . 

Their  work  of  wrath  had  sped, 
And  the  Ark's  lone  few,  both  tried  and  true, 

Came  forth  among  the  dead, 
With  the  wondrous  gleams  of  the  bridal  beams, 

I  bade  their  terrors  cease, 
As  I  wrote  on  the  roll  of  the  storm's  dark  scroll 

God's  covenant  of  peace. 

Like  a  pall  at  rest  on  the  senseless  breast, 

Night's  funeral  shadow  slept — 
Where  shepherd  swains  on  Bethlehem's  plains 

Their  lonely  vigils  kept, 
When,  I  flashed  on  their  sight  the  heralds  bright 

Of  Heaven's  redeeming  plan, 
As  they  chanted  the  morn,  the  Saviour  born  — 

Joy,  joy,  to  the  outcast  man. 

Equal  favor  I  show  to  the  lofty  and  low, 

On  the  just  and  unjust  I  descend  ; 
E'en  the  bhnd,  whose  vain  spheres  roll  in  darkness  and  tears, 

Feel  my  smile,  the  blest  smile  of  a  friend. 
Nay,  the  flower  of  the  waste  by  my  love  is  embraced, 

As  the  rose  in  the  garden  of  kings  ; 
At  the  chrysalis  bier  of  the  morn  I  appear, 

And  on  the  gay  butterfly's  wing. 

The  desolate  Morn,  like  the  mourner  forlorn, 

Conceals  all  the  pride  of  her  charms, 
Till  I  bid  the  bright  hours  chase  the  Night  from  her  flowers, 

And  lead  the  young  Day  to  her  arms  ; 
And  when  the  gay  rover  seeks  Eve  for  her  lover, 

And  sinks  to  her  balmy  repose, 
1  wrap  the  soft  rest  by  the  zephyr-fanned  west 

In  curtains  of  amber  and  rose. 

From  my  sentinel  steep  by  the  night-brooded  deep, 

I  gaze  with  unslumbering  eye, 
When  the  cynosure  star  of  the  mariner 

Is  blotted  out  from  the  sky  ; 
Ami  guided  by  me  through  the  merciless  sea, 

Though  sped  by  the  hurricane's  wings, 
His  com  passionless,  dark,  lone,  weltering  bark, 

The  haven  home  safely  he  brings. 

I  waken  the  flowers  in  the  dew-spangled  bowers, 

The  birds  in  their  chambers  of  green, 
And  mountain  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again, 

As  they  bask  in  their  matinal  sheen. 
O,  if  such  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  on  earth, 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  vhile. 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  ol  tbe  blest, 
Ever  bright  with  the  Deity's  smilf* ! 

—  William  Pitt  Palmer* 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


A  good  deal  of  matrimonial  tribulation  was  brought  to 
light  in  the  last  census  returns  of  Great  Britain.  Several 
husbands  returned  their  wives  as  the  heads  of  the  families, 
and  one  describes  himself  as  an  idiot  for  having  married  his 
literal  better  half.  "  Married,  and  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it," 
was  returned  in  two  cases  ;  and  in  quite  a  number  of  in- 
stances "  Temper  "  was  entered  under  the  head  of  infirmities 
opposite  the  name  of  the  wife. 


An  old  French  judge,  who  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  possessor  of  an  iron  constitution,  calls  upon  his  doc- 
tor. "You  here?"  says  the  physician,  in  astonishment; 
"what  can  be  the  matter?"  "Well,  doctor,  the  fact  is  that 
I  am  getting  to  be  a  little  uneasy  about  the  state  of  my 
health."  "Ah  !  And  where  is  the  trouble?  In  the  head? 
Stomach  ?  "  "  No,  they're  all  right ;  but  of  late  I  have  been 
suffering  a  good  deal  from  insomnia — in  court." 


Mr.  Peet,  a  rather  diffident  man,  was  unable  to  prevent 
himself  from  being  introduced  one  evening  to  a  fascinating 
young  lady,  who,  misunderstanding  his  name,  constantly  ad- 
dressed him  as  Mr.  Peters,  much  to  the  gentleman's  distress. 
Finally,  summoning  courage,  he  bashfully  but  earnestly  re- 
monstrated :  "Oh,  don't  call  me  Peters!  Call  me  Peet." 
"  Ah,  but  I  don't  know  you  well  enough,  Mr.  Peters,"  said 
the  young  lady,  blushing,  as  she  playfully  withdrew  behind 
her  fan. 


The  recent  mobbing  of  "  General  "  Booth,  of  the  English 
Salvation  Army,  at  Hereford,  recalls  a  good  story  of  a  stal- 
wart Kentucky  preacher  in  the  days  "befo' de  wah."  He 
was  once  conducting  a  revival  service,  when  he  was  annoyed 
by  the  indecent  conduct  of  a  couple  of  rowdies.  He  went 
up  to  them  and  rebuked  them,  when  one  replied  :  "  We 
heard  that  you  work  miracles,  and  are  come  to  see  if  it  is 
true."  "  No,  sir."  said  the  preacher,  taking  off  his  coat,  "but 
we  cast  out  devils,"  and  he  forthwith  cast  them  out. 


A  young  physician,  says  Cheek,  who  had  long  worshiped 
at  a  distance,  was  one  day  suddenly  called  to  attend  her. 
He  found  her  suffering  from  no  particularly  dangerous  mal- 
ady, but  she  wanted  him  to  prescribe  for  her,  nevertheless  ; 
so  the  doctor  took  her  hand,  and  said,  impressively  ;  "  Well, 
I  should  prescribe — I  should  prescribe  that — you — get — mar- 
ried." "  O,  goodness,"  said  the  interesting  invalid  ;  "  who 
would  marry  me,  I  wonder  ?"  "I  would,"  snapped  the  doc- 
tor, with  all  the  voracity  of  a  six-foot  pickerel.  "  You  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  maiden.  "  Yes."  "Well,  doctor,  if  that  is  the 
fearful  alternative,  you  can  go  away  and  let  me  die  in  peace." 


The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Vittoria,  says  a  tourist,  I  went 
to  a  shoemaker's  to  get  some  repairs  done  to  my  boots. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  shop  ;  the  master  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  smoking  his  cigarette.  His  shoul- 
ders were  covered  with  a  mantle  full  of  holes,  and  he  looked 
like  a  beggar,  but  a  Spanish  beggar  appearing  rather  proud 
than  ashamed  of  his  poverty.  He  came  over  to  me,  and  I 
explained  my  business.  "  Wait  a  moment,"  said  he,  and 
immediately  called  his  wife.  "  How  much  money  is  there  in 
the  purse?"  " Twelve  fiesetas?  "Then  I  shall  not  work." 
"  But,"  I  said,  "twelve  pesetas  will  not  last  for  ever."  "  Who 
has  seen  to-morrow?"  said  he,  turning  his  back  on  me. 


A  Swedish  farmer  had  a  pretty  daughter,  with  whom  his 
hired  man  fell  in  love.  The  old  man  refusing  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  The  old  man, 
unable  to  persuade  him  to  stay,  went  to  the  steamship  to  see 
him  off.  He  offered  to  help  him  carry  his  blue  box  on  the 
•  steamer.  "  It  is  pretty  heavy,"  said  the  old  man.  "  It  will 
be  lighter  before  it  gets  to  America,"  said  the  young  man. 
And  so  it  was — the  same  minute  ;  for  the  bottom  gave  way, 
and  out  rolled  the  pretty  daughter.  She  blushed  and  ex- 
plained, and  the  upshot  was  that  her  father  promised  the 
young  fellow  that  if  he  would  come  back  with  some  money 
in  his  pocket,  within  two  years,  he  should  marry  the  young 
woman. 


A  very  exacting  English  landlord  makes  his  tenants  "  come 
to  time  "  on  the  day  the  rent  becomes  due,  and  will  only  re- 
lax his  stern  decrees  when  a  handsome  woman  is  in  the 
question.  Not  long  since  he  called  for  his  rent  of  a  very 
worthy  mechanic,  who,  by  the  way,  rejoices  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  very  pretty  little  wife.  The  husband  was  not  at 
home  when  Shylock  called,  and  he  was  enchanted  with  the 
pretty  little  wife  of  the  tenant.  She  could  not  liquidate  the 
amount  due,  but  the  landlord  becoming  really  enamored,  told 
her  he  would  give  her  a  receipt  in  full  for  just  one  kiss.  "  Sir," 
said  she,  "myself  and  my  husband  are  very  poor — perhaps 
we  can  not  pay  our  rent ;  but  I  tell  you,  sir,  we're  not  so 
poor  that  we  can't  do  our  own  kissing." 


In  an  Episcopal  boarding-school,  a  few  years  since,  the 
scholars  and  teachers  were  assembled  for  morning  prayer. 
The  reading  and  singing  were  over,  and  all  were  resuming 
their  seats,  when  one  of  the  young  ladies,  of  a  very  short  and 
thick  stature,  missing  her  chair,  seated  herself  with  a  "thud" 
on  the  floor.  Nobody  smiled  ;  all  were  too  decorous  for 
that.  The  fallen  one,  embarrassed  into  the  momentary  loss 
of  common  sense,  retained  her  lowly  seat,  opened  her 
prayer-book,  and  appeared  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in  exam- 
ining its  contents.  This  was  almost  too  much  for  her  com- 
panions, and  a  smile  began  to  struggle  on  many  a  fair  coun- 
tenance, when  the  rector  rose  and  commenced  reading  the 
first  morning  lesson.  He  chanced  to  read  from  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Amos,  as  follows:  "The  virgin  of  Israel  has 
fallen  ;  she  shall  rise  no  more  ;  she  is  forsaken  upon  her 
land  ;  there  is  none  to  raise  her  up."  This  caused  a  general 
titter  ;  the  voice  of  the  rector  trembled  as  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  fallen  virgin ;  the  scholars  turned  red  in  their  faces, 
and  the  exercises  were  brought  to  a  hasty  close. 
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It  must  seem  very  strange  to  the  statesmen  of  other  na- 
tions that,  while  they  are  struggling  with  financial  questions 
and  striving  to  make  their  revenues  meet  their  expenditures, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  finds  its  embarrass- 
ment in  the  contrary  direction.  Our  financial  magnates, 
finding  an  excess  of  revenue,  are  devising  means  to  avoid  its 
collection,  lest  we  should  be  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
hoarding  unused  money  in  our  national  treasury,  or  the  too 
sudden  liquidation  of  our  national  debt.  And  this,  too,  when 
we  are  just  recovering  from  the  exhaustion  of  a  civil  war  in 
which  this  abnormal  debt  was  created.  We  may  not  make 
too  great  a  reduction  in  our  collection  of  tariff  revenues,  lest 
we  fail  in  affording  proper  protection  to  our  national  indus- 
tries. When  we  look  to  the  source  of  internal  revenue  we 
meet  with  embarrassment,  because  alcoholic  liquors,  wines, 
tobacco,  and  cigars  are  luxuries  which  ought  to  pay  duties. 
The  removal  of  duty  from  tea  and  coffee  made  no  perceptible 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  those  articles  to  the  consumers.  To 
remove  duties  from  matches,  to  take  the  stamp-tax  from 
checks,  and  to  absolve  banks  from  payment,  will  scarcely  be 
felt  by  the  people,  and  is  not  demanded  by  any  popular 
voice.  The  truth  is,  the  country  is  so  prosperous  in  all  its 
departments  of  industry  that  the  present  taxation  is  scarcely 
felt.  It  would  seem  to  us,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  con- 
tinue the  present  taxation  till  we  pay  off  our  national  debt. 
Let  us  achieve  the  proud  distinction  of  anticipating  our  obli- 
gations, and  becoming  the  only  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
civilization  which  has  no  national  debt.  When  thedebt  is  paid, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  how  we  may  best  curtail  our 
revenues  without  embarrassing  our  industries.  In  view  of 
our  present  exceeding  great  prosperity,  our  abundant  re- 
sources, and  the  future  outlook,  we  regard  with  favor  lib- 
eral disbursements  for  works  of  internal  improvement,  and 
favor  generous  pensions  to  the  soldiers  of  our  late  war  ;  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  country  most  liberally  provided 
with  public  edifices  for  Government  use.  This  mode  of  dis- 
tribution is  one  way  to  equalize  the  benefits  of  our  present 
most  prosperous  condition.  The  money  that  comes  from 
tariff  and  internal  revenue  collections  is  mostly  from  those 
who  can  well  afford  its  payment ;  while  its  distribution  to 
invalid  soldiers  and  to  working-men  engaged  in  labor  upon 
our  public  works,  is  healthful,  and  promotes  the  public 
good.  If  a  continuance  in  this  direction  shall  accumulate 
too  much  money  in  the  national  treasury,  let  it  be  divided  to 
the  States,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations. 
Our  State  taxes  are  now  collected  from  real  property.  The 
only  class  of  citizens  that  feels  the  burden  of  taxation  is  the 
men  owning  real  estate.  They  would  welcome  a  distribu- 
tion by  the  General  Government  that  would  enable  the  State 
to  pay  its  debts  or  reduce  its  taxes.  Too  much  money  is  a 
danger  we  are  disposed  to  confront  with  fearless  confidence. 

It  is  not  generous  to  question  the  motives  that  control 
President  Arthur  and  his  administration  in  pushing  the  Star 
Route  criminal  as  political  offenders  have  been  rarely  pushed 
in  this  country.     Colonel  Bliss  is  a  personal  friend  of  the 

~?ident.     The  Attorney-General  is  retained  in  his  Cabinet, 


determined  to  punish  these  offenders  against  the  law.  Col 
onel  Robert  Ingersoll  is  justified  in  doing  all  that  lies  within 
his  power  to  acquit  his  clients ;  but  the  country  does  not  be- 
lieve them  innocent.  The  country  thinks  they  are  thieves 
and  conspirators,  and  the  country  is  with  the  administration 
in  their  prosecution.  Public  opinion  does  not  regard  them 
as  martyrs  or  as  persecuted  ;  and  it  will  uphold  the  Presi- 
dent, his  Attorney-General,  and  his  special  counsel  in  a  well 
sustained  effort  to  send  them  to  State-prison,  with  their  aiders 
and  abettors.  The  country  believes  that  there  is  a  vicious 
and  depraved  sympathy  for  thieves  among  Washington 
office-holders,  and  that  the  good  of  the  country  demands 
their  removal.  And  the  friends  of  ex-President  Garfield 
hope  his  name  may  not  be  invoked  for  their  protection. 


The  Pope  wants  more  money.  A  collection  was  taken 
up  for  him  in  all  the  churches  by  the  authority  of  Joseph 
Sadoc  Alemany,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco.  If  his 
grace  the  archbishop  could  be  appointed  Park  Commis- 
sioner, and  listen  to  the  pitiful  appeals  for  labor  made  by 
poor  Irishmen,  and  by  their  wives  in  behalf  of  their  large 
families,  his  heart  would  be  touched.  He  would  perhaps 
think  he  could  serve  his  Divine  Master  as  acceptably  in  this 
direction  as  by  sending  money  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  and 
to  the  priests  and  cardinals  living  in  luxurious  idleness 
around  the  great  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter's,  and  spending  their 
useless  lives  about  the  palace  of  the  Vatican.  Perhaps  the 
reverend  archbishop  will  permit  us  to  direct  these  weeping 
women  with  their  tales  of  suffering  to  him  for  the  future, 
that  he  may  give  them  some  of  the  Pope's  money.  We 
should  be  very  glad  if  Irish  charity  would  be  given  to  San 
Francisco  Irish  mendicants,  and  not  be  sent  abroad  to  fo- 
ment political  intrigue  in  Ireland  or  maintain  an  idle  priest- 
hood at  Rome.  Let  the  Italian  Church  maintain  itself  by 
Italian  beggary,  Irish  politics  by  begging  in  Ireland,  and  in 
San  Francisco  let  the  Irish  rich  take  care  of  the  Irish  poor. 
Let  Roman  Catholic  millionaires  provide  for  Roman  Cath- 
olic paupers.  Let  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  vast 
landed  wealth  in  San  Francisco,  take  care  of  its  Roman 
Catholic  beggars,  and  not  blame  American  Protestants  if 
they  close  their  ears,  hearts,  and  pockets  to  Irish  distress, 
while  money  is  being  sent  by  the  thousands  to  advance  po- 
litical intrigue  in  Ireland  and  for  the  support  of  priestcraft 
at  Rome. 


The  Italian  government  has  been  compelled  to  the  serv- 
ice of  civil  writs  upon  the  members  of  the  Pope's  household 
within  the  Vatican.  This  is  construed  by  his  Holiness  as  an 
indignity  to  the  church.  It  is  asserted  to  be  in  disregard  of 
certain  concessions  and  guarantees  given  by  the  Italian 
government  when  it  made  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy,  and 
subordinated  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  the 
"state"  of  Italy.  These  concessions,  like  all  privileges  con- 
ceded by  a  conquering  to  a  conquered  power,  exist  at  the 
will  of  the  conqueror,  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  his  pleasure. 
The  Pope  chooses  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  within  the 
Vatican.  He  sulks  over  his  loss  of  civil  authority,  and  en- 
deavors to  make  himself,  his  cardinals,  bishops,  priests, 
Swiss  soldiers,  and  servants,  as  vexatious  and  disagreeable 
as  possible  to  the  king  and  government  of  Italy  and  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome.  We  can  understand  the  embarrassments 
that  must  attend  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city  of 
Rome  if  the  king's  writ  may  not  run  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  the  Castle  Gondolfo.  The 
annoyance  is  the  more  pronounced  if  this  "city  of  refuge" 
within  Rome's  capital  is  in  hostile  and  angry  attitude  toward 
the  rightfully  dominant  authority,  and  gives  willing  protec- 
tion to  those  who,  under  cloak  of  religion,  conspire  against 
the  law.  It  must  be  an  exceedingly  great  annoyance  to  the 
king  and  government  of  United  Italy,  to  have  within  their 
jurisdiction  this  old  concern  of  dead-men's  bones,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  sits  mumbling  this  toothless  monster,  defy- 
ing authority,  and  using  his  cave  as  a  hiding-place  for  con- 
spirators and  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals.  Let  us  conceive 
the  Bishop  of  London,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  holding 
himself  above  the  civil  authorities  of  England  or  France, 
claiming  that  the  authority  of  law  or  the  mandate  of  courts 
should  not  penetrate  to  their  palaces,  setting  at  defiance  the 
government  by  whose  clemency  he  is  permitted  to  live  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  bishops  should 
set  up  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  claim  that  they  are  the  vice- 
gerents of  God,  that  they  are  infallible,  that  they  are 
above  the  law,  that  their  spiritual  authority  outweighs  and 
overrules  the  laws  of  the  land — how  long  would  England  or 
France,  or  any  other  civilized  government,  rest  patient  under 
so  absurd  and  monstrous  a  pretension  ?  Suppose  that  by 
some  miraculous  display  of  divine  power  the  Vatican,  Lat- 
eran, and  Castle  Gondolfo  could  be  set  over  upon  our  conti- 
nent and  plumped  down  in  the  United  States,  what  would 
be  the  relation  of  all  this  time-honored  pretension  to  our  in- 
stitutions ?  The  Pope  with  his  three-storied  tiara,  the  car- 
dinals with  their  red  hats  and  red  pantaloons,  and  all  the 
other  moss-covered  and  ivy-clad  ruins  of  an  age  when  super- 
stition and  ignorance  made  the  pomp,  ceremonial,  and  pre- 
tension of  this  great  gilded  thing  seem  real — what  would  we 


to,  or  through,  or  over,  or  under  a  darky  meeting-house, 
whose  venerable  and  bald-headed  preacher  had  been  sus- 
pected of  burning  sulphur  under  a  chicken-roost  ?  If  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  or  America  would  not  endure  this 
anomaly  of  a  church  within  the  State,  pretending  to  be  above 
the  State,  and  at  war  with  the  State,  then  why  should  King 
Humbert  and  the  Italian  government  not  subject  the  Bishop 
of  Rome— for  he  is  that  and  nothing  more — to  the  authority 
of  Italian  law  ?  We  shall  send  to  the  king  of  Italy  this  copy 
of  the  Argonaut,  marked,  as  indicating  our  approval  of  his 
policy,  and  advising  him  to  continue  to  exercise  the  kingly 
prerogative  of  governing  united  Italy  in  defiance  of  Pope  or 
church. 


We  are  getting  just  the  least  bit  impatient  at  the  lauda- 
tions over  the  Horace  Hawes  Consolidation  Act.  If  there 
was  ever  a  law  enacted  for  a  city's  government  that  worked 
badly,  where  it  worked  at  all,  it  was  this.  It  was  the  cranky 
output  of  a  dyspeptic  and  Jill-natured  man,  who  was  not  in 
any  sense  a  good  lawyer,  who  thought  everybody  dishonest 
but  himself,  and  who  had  but  one  engrossing  idea,  and  that 
was  to  hedge  municipal  authorities  around  with  restrictive 
and  impracticable  laws.  This  bill  has  been  so  amended  and 
changed  that  it  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  its  original 
self,  and  all  that  there  is  good  in  it  does  not  belong  to  Hor- 
ace Hawes.  Had  it  been  strictly  enforced,  San  Francisco 
would  have  had  "no  debt  or  liability  of  any  kind,"  but  it 
would  have  had  no  government.  Under  it  our  Street  De- 
partment became  a  robber's  den,  from  which  property  was 
plundered.  Under  it  we  were  taxed  enormously,  with  little 
to  show  for  it.  Under  it  bosses  thrived,  thieves  prospered, 
contractors  grew  rich,  and  rings  multiplied.  And  now  that 
fifteen  freeholders — intelligent,  honest,  and  representative 
men — are  endeavoring  to  give  us  a  new  charter  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  a  new  Constitution,  the  Bulletin  drags  out  this 
old  rattle-boned  skeleton  of  crazy  Horace  Hawes,  and 
shakes  it  like  castanets  in  the  hands  of  a  colored  end-man. 
We  would  not  use  slang,  but  we  beg  of  the  Bulletin  to  give 
us  a  rest.  Let  us  see  what  this  non-partisan  body  of  free- 
holders will  produce.  When  their  work  is  done  we  can  con- 
sider it.  It  is  our  judgment  that  these  men  are  working  with 
an  honest  purpose,  that  they  possess  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  that  it  savors  of  impudence  for  every  popinjay  of  a  news- 
paper writer  to  be  thrusting  unasked  advice  upon  them. 


do   with  them?      Wouldn't  Judge  bobby   ferral's  criminal 
looks  as  though  the  Government  was,  in  real  earnest, :  writs  run  to  it,  through  it,  over  it,  and  under  it  as  freely  as 


The  President  thinks,  and  every  intelligent  and  reasonable 
person  agrees  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  Chinese  restric- 
tion act  demands  an  amendment  which  will  permit  Chinese 
laborers  to  pass  through  this  country,  on  their  way  from  their 
native  land  to  other  countries,  and  to  return.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Chinese  restriction  law  has  been  attained.  It 
has  arrested  the.  invasion  of  Chinese  laborers  who  come  to 
this  country  for  employment.  The  object  is  substantially 
accomplished,  and  if,  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  is  an 
experiment,  it  is  found  that  small  vexations  and  unexpected 
embarrassments  arise  from  its  strict  enforcement,  then  it 
should  be  amended,  and  Californians  should  be  the  first  to 
consent  thereto.  That  such  vexations  and  embarrassments 
do  occur  under  the  strict  enforcement  of  its  technical  pro- 
visions, all  admit.  There  is  no  reason  in  common  sense 
why  a  Chinaman,  or  any  number  of  Chinamen,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  make  the  United  States  a  highway  of  travel 
to  and  from  their  native  land.  Every  sentiment  of  generosity 
and  justice  demands  this  concession.  Business  interests  de- 
mand it.  If  from  Cuba  or  elsewhere  a  band  of  workingmen 
desires  to  cross  our  continent  by  rail,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  It  is  all  bosh  and  ar- 
rant demagogism  to  pretend  that  there  is  any  danger  of  their 
taking  advantage  of  this  permission  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try. _  We  have  a  case  in  point  :  One  year  ago,  a  young  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  Mr.  Fearon,  married  one  of  our  San  Fran- 
cisco belles,  Miss  Emily  Torbert,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Hongkong,  where  he  is  a  merchant.  His  wife  is  on  her 
way,  with  her  baby-boy  and  Chinese  ahmah  (nurse,)  to  visit  her 
parents.  He  writes  to  know  whether  the  nurse  will  be  per- 
mitted to  land.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  she  will  not 
be  permitted  to  invade  our  soil.  So  this  English-American 
baby  must  be  deprived  of  his  nurse  while  mother  and  child 
are  visiting  in  San  Francisco.  Perhaps  the  Morning  Call 
and  Bulletin,  whose  editors  have  become  the  champion  of 
this  strict  construction,  will  raise  the  question  whether  the 
baby  is  not  Chinese,  and  whether  in  safety  to  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  without  imperiling  the  liberties  of  our  people 
he  can  be  brought  ashore.  A  European  traveling  from  In- 
dia to  England  with  his  Chinese  servant  is  not  permitted  to 
take  him  across  our  country.  Chinese  sailors  going  from 
San  Francisco  to  a  foreign  port  are  not  permitted  to  return. 
A  Chinese  laborer  traveling  from  Detroit  through  Canada 
is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  at  Niagara  Falls, 
or  to  return  to  Detroit.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  idiots 
and  demagogues  who  desire  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of 
Irishmen.  It  is  unworthy  of  Americans,  and  if  the  law  bears 
the  interpretation  which  these  fools  put  upon  it,  it  should  be 
changed  at  once,  and  we  assure  our  legislators  iu  Congress 
that  such  a  modification  will  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  all 
sensible  and  honest  Californians. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


If  the  Nilsson  is  a  success,  the  Langtry  will  come ;  or  to 
put  it  financially,  if  Mr.  Manager  Abbey  can  pay  Madame 
Nilsson  eight  thousand  dollars  lor  four  nights  in  concert, 
pay  her  expenses  for  traveling,  hotels,  maids,  carriages,  etc., 
etc.,  and  in  addition  pay  the  balance  of  the  troupe,  from  the 
tenor  down  to  the  gentleman  who  beats  the  bass  drum,  and 
pay  for  the  theatre,  and  gas,  and  the  gentlemanly  ushers, 
for  the  printing,  and  posting,  and  advertising,  and  make  a 
little  over  for  Mr.  Abbey — if  he  can  do  all  this,. then  he  will 
venture  further  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  bring  out 
the  Langtry.  The  logic  of  our  situation — that  is,  we  of  San 
Francisco — is  this  ;  If  we  do  not  pay  to  hear  Nilsson  sing, 
we  shan't  be  permitted  to  pay  to  see  Langtry's  face,  arms, 
frocks,  legs,  and  things.  To  make  the  application  personal, 
the  writer,  not  being  fond  of  music,  having  no  love  for  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  preferring  to  study  the  stratagems 
of  politics,and  to  watch  those  struggling  for  the  spoils  of  office ; 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  not  being  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  classical  music  and  the  overture  of  a  saw- 
mill, must  pay  sixteen  dollars  to  Mr.  Abbey  for  account  of 
Madame  Nilsson,  as  preliminary  to  seeing  Mrs.  Langtry. 
We  went  around  on  Monday  to  secure  tickets  for  the  con- 
cert, and  were  informed  that  we  must  buy  for  the  season,  or 
wait  till  Wednesday,  when,  out  of  the  seats  that  were  left, 
we  might  be  accommodated  for  one  time — price,  four  dol- 
lars ;  family  of  four,  for  season,  fifty-six  dollars.  Fifty-six 
dollars  is  the  profit  upon  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
Argonatits.  Fifty-six  dollars  is  the  price  of  seven  splendid 
volumes  of  the  Encylopedia  Britannica,  bound  in  Russia. 
Fifty-six  dollars  will  purchase  about  eleven  barrels  of  flour. 
Fifty-six  dollars  will  take  a  family  of  four  persons  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  return,  where  they  may  hear  upon 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and,  next  summer,  upon  Sundays, 
a  very  excellent  band  of  twelve  pieces  play  most  excellent 
music,  one  hundred  and  forty  times,  and  the  money  thus  paid 
to  the  Geary  Street  cable-road  is  kept  in  the  country,  and 
goes  to  the  maintenance  of  wire-works  at  North  Beach,  of 
car  factories,  to  pay  for  labor  of  conductors  and  engineers. 
It  helps  support  the  butcher,  baker,  and  candlestick-maker, 
encourages  the  grocer  and  tailor,  gives  value  to  real  property 
and  helps  to  build  a  great  city  with  varied  industries.  In 
point  of  health  it  is  better  to  drink  in  the  ozone  from  the  salt 
sea  with  the  park  music,  than  to  swelter  in  the  noxious  at- 
mosphere of  a  crowded  theatre.  It  is  not  quite  so  genteel, 
but  it  is  just  as  respectable,  and,  if  our  ladies  will  begin  to 
encourage  our  park  music,  drive  out  on  music  days,  sit  in 
their  carriages  and  listen,  and  let  the  pedestrians  look  at 
them  ;  or,  if  those  having  no  carriages  will  go  by  cable  with 
their  children,  give  countenance  to  and  make  fashionable  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  by  lounging  in  it,  by  ordering  lunches  at 
the  Casino,  where  everything  is  cheap,  clean,  and  well  con- 
ducted ;  visit  the  conservatory  with  its  rare  plants,  and  let 
the  children  play  on  the  grass  ;  take  out  the  family  dog  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  exercise  ;  or,  if  too  poor  to  go  to  the 
Casino,  take  a  family  lunch,  hunt  out  a  cozy  nook  under  the 
oaks,  or  in  a  pine  grove,  and  have  a  good  time — if  the  ladies 
will  inaugurate  this  reform,  the  time  and  money  thus  spent, 
we  think,  will  be  better  spent  than  in  paying  Mr.  Abbey  four 
dollars  to  listen  for  an  hour  to  the  phenomenal  music  of  the 
marvelously  gifted  Nilsson. 


is  the  only  park  in  the  world  that  has  an  ocean  drive;)  when 
the  great  boulevard  is  completed  and  the  Garfield  monument 
constructed;  and  when  the  city  fathers  become  convinced 
that  it  is  best  to  spend  money  generously,  if  spent  honestly 
in  improving  Golden  Gate  Park — when  all  these  things  are 
done,  then  our  people,  rich  and  poor,  will  find  themselves  in 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  pleasure-ground. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Park  Commissioners  ask  the  people  to 
be  patient,  while,  with  limited  funds,  they  contend  with  great 
obstacles  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  In  about 
four  years  these  Park  Commissioners  expect  the  people  to 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 


This  is  a  good  time  and  place  to  inform  our  readers  that 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  intend  to  sur- 
prise the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  with  a  pleasure-resort  of 
which  they  will  in  time  be  proud.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  subdue  the  shifting  sand-dunes.  This  will  be  accomplished. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  found  in  a  curious  grass, 
which,  being  properly  planted,  sends  its  long,  stout  tap-root 
down  to  water,  and  lifts  its  strong,  fibrous,  grassy  top  to 
meet  and  hold  the  shifting  sands.  After  this  comes  the 
planting,  and  this  rainy  reason  will  add  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  young  and  vigorous  trees  to  the  forest. 
Eighty-five  thousand  more  young  pines  are  started  in  the 
nursery  for  next  year,  and  thus  in  time  the  ten  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  Park  lands  will  be  in  condition  for  converting 
into  romantic  and  picturesque  drives.  A  broad  boulevard 
of  four  miles  in  extent,  from  the  entrance  to  the  ocean  beach, 
will  give  the  finest  drive  in  America.  The  conservatory  val- 
ley will  have  its  trees  removed,  and  will  be  devoted  to  lawns, 
flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs.  Surrounded  by  high  trees, 
it  will  furnish  an  amphitheatre  protected  from  the  wind  for 
music,  accommodated  with  seats,  surrounded  by  walks, 
roads,  and  picnic  nooks.  It  will  in  five  years  become  the 
model  park  of  America.  When  the  Geary  Street  Railroad 
will  have  sense  enough  to  spend  money  to  improve  its 
Park  entrance  ;  when  the  new  Haight  Street  cable-road  will 
build  for  itself  an  ornamental  entrance,  and  improve  the 
grounds  about  it ;  when  the  two  together  shall  contribute 
for  some  electric  lights  in  the  Park  grounds,  and  give  us  a 
splendid  band  for  Sundays  ;  when  the  two  roads  shall  build 
down  on  either  side  of  the  Park  to  the  ocean,  thus  protect- 
ing it  from  the  drifting  sands  ;  when  the  splendid  ocean 
drive  is  built  along  the  shore  four  miles  in  extent,  (for  this 


There  is  no  device  calculated  to  entertain  and  amuse  our 
people — we  mean,  of  course,  innocent  and  inexpensive  device 
— that  does  not  bring  profit  to  this  city.  If  more  pains  were 
taken  by  the  authorities  to  make  San  Francisco  attractive  ; 
if  our  property-owners  and  business  men  would  give  greater 
attention  to  the  proposition  of  rendering  San  Francisco  an 
agreeable  and  pleasant  residence  for  people  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  and  if  they  would  endeavor  to  bring  a  greater  num- 
ber of  amusements  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  and  labor- 
ing classes,  great  profit  would  result  from  it.  Great  advances 
would  be  made  in  the  value  of  real  property,  and  business 
would  be  more  active  in  every  direction,  while  the  effect  of 
innocent  recreations  and  healthful  amusements  would  have 
a  direct  effect  in  suppressing  crime,  encouraging  temperance, 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society.  It  was 
a  wise  movement  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  make  Paris  the 
pleasure  resort  of  all  the  world.  When,  by  widening  ave- 
nues, opening  boulevards,  parks,  and  public  gardens,  giving 
government  aid  to  operas  and  subsidizing  theatres,  encour- 
aging art  and  art-galleries,  learned  men  and  librairies,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Paris  the  resort  of  the  gay  and  pleasure- 
seeking  idle  rich  folk  of  the  world,  he  did  a  wise  thing.  He 
established  order,  gave  prosperity  to  his  people,  made  money 
plenty,  and  for  himself  secured  repose  for  a  longer  time  than 
would  have  been  possible  for  a  better  and  wiser  monarch  who 
had  left  his  workmen  unemployed  and  his  laborers  pinched 
for  bread  and  wine.  San  Francisco  should  be  the  most  de- 
sirable plarJe  of  residence  on  this  side  of  the  continent.  It 
should,  from  climate  and  location,  become  one  of  the  world's 
resorts.  To  this  city  the  wealthy  and  idle  ones,  whose  prin- 
cipal aim  is  to  kill  time,  and  who  are  seeking  health,  pleasure, 
and  a  place  to  spend  their  money,  should  be  invited  by 
all  sorts  of  attractions.  Our  authorities  seem  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  very  opposite  direction.  Not  only  do  they  not 
invite  strangers  from  abroad,  but  they  are  driving  from  resi- 
dence among  us  all  who  have  acquired  money  and  have  the 
disposition  to  spend  it.  Our  places  of  public  resort  are  few 
and  mean.  To  compare  a  "  jardin  chantant "  in  the  Champs 
Elyse*es  with  our  Winter  Garden,  Tivoli,  or  Vienna  Garden, 
would  be  "  odorous,"  and  yet  in  each  are  beer  and  music. 
Ours  are  cheap  and  not  nice,  and  an  admission  fee  is  asked. 
In  Paris  the  garden  is  free.  For  the  attractive  cafe*  of  the 
broad  boulevard,  where  one  may  sip  "eau  sucre'e"  for  a 
sou,  or  "  pousse-caf^'"'  for  half  a  franc,  we  have  bar-rooms 
and  beer-cellars,  and  corner  groceries.  Our  theatres  are  not 
comparable.  Our  streets  are  abominable.  Our  park,  with 
its  thousand  broad  acres,  its  magnificent  ocean  beach,  and 
its  colony  of  sea-lions,  has  a  beggarly  allowance  most 
grudgingly  conceded  to  it,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  its 
proper  ornamentation,  to  give  it  broad  drives,  and  to  beat 
back  and  subdue  the  drifting  sands.  Our  hack  service  must 
be  an  imposition  in  price  if  we  are  allowed  to  compare  it 
with  the  comfortable  fiacre  and  cab  at  one  franc  and  a 
half  for  the  first,  and  one  franc  for  each  succeeding  hour. 
We  may  not  expect  in  San  Francisco  art-galleries  where 
pictures  and  marbles  may  be  seen,  or  a  grand  opera  house, 
built  by  an  extravagant  dynastic  usurper,  or  palaces  ;  but  we 
see  no  good  reason  why  we  may  not  have  pleasure  resorts 
equal  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  parks  equal  to  that  of 
Monceau,  or  the  Tuileries.  We  may  have  roads,  ocean 
drives,  pleasant  places,  and  cheap  amusements.  We  may 
at  least  have  what  other  American  cities  have,  and  so 
far  we  are  behind  them  all,  simply  because  we  are  mean. 
Our  ever-devilish  press  continually  rants — and  ignorantly 
rants — about  low  taxes  and  "one  cent  on  the  dollar."  "Econ- 
omy "  is  regarded  as  expressing  everything  that  is  demanded 
in  the  direction  of  good  government.  A  little  honest  reflec- 
tion upon  the  part  of  supervisors,  editors,  property-owners, 
and  business  people  would  justify  the  expenditure  of  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars  by  San  Francisco  annually  in  the  direction  of 
making  it  an  agreeable  and  pleasant  city  for  the  residence  of 
people  of  wealth  and  leisure.  One  of  these  days  we  shall 
suggest  a  mode  of  improving  Portsmouth  Square — the  old 
"Plaza."  It  will  cost  not  less  than  a  million  of  dollars — per- 
haps more — but  it  will  be  money  well  spent,  better  spent 
than  for  churches,  free  libraries,  Magdalen  asylums,  or  re- 
form schools.  It  will  improve  a  now  unsightly  part  V)f  our 
city.  It  will  advance  the  value  of  adjoining  property.  It 
will  afford  pleasure  to  everybody,  and  bring  fun  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor  and  respectable.  In  this  direction  of 
thought  it  occurs  to  us  that  next  August  the  triennial  con- 
clave of  Knights  Templars,  some  ten  thousand  in  numbers, 
is  to  take  place  in  San  Francisco.    A  more  representative 


body  of  the  intelligence  and  business  thrift  of  the  rnation 
could  hardly  be  found  than  in  these  men  of  the  higher  de- 
gree of  the  ancient  and  honorable  order  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons.  With  them  will  come  people  of  leisure, 
sight-seers,  and  tourists  from  all  over  the  world.  The  States 
of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  the  Territories  of 
Washington,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  will  send  all  their  people 
down  upon  us,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  accommodate 
and  entertain  them.  First  in  order  of  preference,  Sir  Knight 
must  have  the  best  of  everything,  and  only  one  in  a  bed. 
He  must  have  of  the  firstlings  of  our  flocks  and  first  fruits. 
He  must  be  stuffed  with  chickens  and  all  the  good  things  to 
eat,  and  he  must  have  the  opportunity  to  determine,  with 
unbiased  judgment,  whether  our  wines  contain  too  much  or 
too  little  alcohol.  We  must  stretch  ourselves  to  the  capacity 
of  a  hundred  thousand  guests  thrown  upon  our  hospitalities. 
We  must  make  all  these  people  feel  that  California  is  a  good 
place  to  come  back  to  and  a  good  place  to  stay  in.  We  would 
have  all  of  them  follow  the  example  of  those  who,  leaving 
Rome,  fling  an  obolus  into  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  and  accom- 
pany it  with  a  wish  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  return. 
The  Roman  gamin  dives  for  the  coin  and  steals  it,  but,  all 
the  same,  everybody  goes  back  to  Rome.  We  shall  make 
money  out  of  this  pilgrimage,  and  in  that  view  our  money- 
makers must  not  be  stingy  when  Boruck  goes  out  with  his 
memorandum  book  and  buckskin  bag  asking  for  coin. 


Speaking  of  Rome,  we  say  so  many  hateful  things  about 
Roman  Catholics,  that  we  print  the  following  letter  as  a  sop 
to  our  conscience — an  oblation.  It  is  from  a  Protestant  San 
Francisco  lady  of  New  England  birth  and  Puritan  home. 
Let  our  good  Catholic  readers  peruse  it,  thank  us  for  print- 
ing it,  and  not  expect  us  to  agree  with  the  sentiment  that 
would  plant  a  "Rome  in  a  republic,"  or  a  "Holy  See"  any- 
where : 

Paris,  June  20,  1882. — I  am  just  "at  home  "  after  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing well  spent  in  this  alien  city  of  Paris.  It  needed  some  courage 
to  throw  off  my  spirit  of  indifference,  and  wend  my  way ,  solitary  and  alone, 
to  l'Eglise  de  la  Madeleine  ;  for  I  was  lired  and  alone,  and  a  stranger, 
and  to  every  one  in  a  strange  land  this  cloud  must  come  over  the  spirit 
at  times.  Last  Sabbath  I  braved  the  elements,  (for  it  rained  withal,) 
and  took  the  children  to  Notre  Dame,  not  knowing  that  it  was  one  of 
several  Sabbath  fetes  that  take  place  at  this  season  of  the  year.  To-day 
was  the  last.  I  have  read  descriptions  of  these  "f£tesde  Dieu,"  but 
they  failed  to  make  the  picture,  as  only  words  must  fail.  The  picture  is 
now  mine,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  with  it  the  spirit,  in  part  at  least, 
to  deepen  and  hold  it  fast  in  my  memory.  To  take  part  in  such  a  scene, 
with  the  devout  spirit  of  a  good  Protestant,  to  receive  from  it  that  help 
to  adoration  and  aspiration  which  it  may  give,  is  to  be  a  good  Catholic, 
and  that  I  am  this  morning.  I  would  that  we  had  more  such  helps  in 
our  own  cold,  unimpassioned  Protestantism.  Mind  you,  1  bar  all  con- 
siderations of  dogmatism — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  as  I 
view  it ;  but  it  is  worth  something  to  fed  as  well  as  to  think,  and  just 
now  this  is  my  point  of  comparison.  This  beautiful  Madeleine,  with  its 
classic  Corinthian  columns,  has  been  draped  during  these  fete  days  with 
scarlet  and  gold  draperies.  To-day  its  columns  were  wound  with  gar- 
lands, and  tree-ferns  placed  between.  Entering,  it  was  filled  with 
worshipers.  And  I  went  outside,  where  another  entrance  took  me  up 
to  the  galleries,  where  I  could  look  down  upon  the  gorgeous  ceremonial 
at  one  end,  to  the  organ-loft  at  the  other,  and  both  see  and  hear  the 
responses  of  ceremonial  and  choir.  At  intervals  the  grandest  harmo- 
nies I  ever  listened  to  surged  and  swelled  through  the  great  aisles  from 
an  invisible  band  of  wind  instruments.  After  mass  there  came  in  troops 
of  little  children,  dressed  in  the  purest  white,  wreaths  upon  their  heads, 
bouquets  of  white  flowers  in  their  hands,  guided  here  and  there  by  a 
sweet-faced  Sister  of  Charity.  Following  them  came  troops  of  maidens, 
veiled  in  white,  with  flowers.  Then,  again,  matrons  in  similar  attire, 
with  flowers.  The  master-pieces  of  melody,  the  grand  marches  of  Bee- 
thoven and  Mendelssohn,  pealed  in  unison  with  their  steps  toward  the 
high  altar,  where  they  entered  the  great  procession  of  priests  and 
bishops,  incense  and  rose  leaves,  strewn  by  little  choir  bo/s,  filling  the 
building  with  mingled  fragrance.  It  was  not  all  this  that  brought  me 
to  a  realizing  sense  that  I  was  something  more  than  a  stoic,  as  I  looked 
for  my  much  needed  handkerchief,  but  it  was  the  sight  of  the  humanity 
about  me  on  bended  knees,  with  suffused  faces  and  calm,  reverent  looks. 
The  day  was  cloudy,  and  fortunately  30  for  the  out-of-door  ceremonial, 
for  the  procession  moved  on  with  banner  and  music  out  into  the  wide 
corridors,  where  the  great  pillars  and  masses  of  flowers  and  ferns  and 
garlands  added  to  the  spectacle.  I  was  fortunate  to  find  foothold  upon 
the  steps  of  the  church  and  overlook  not  only  the  scene  about  me,  but, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  every  direction  through  the  streets,  the 
mass  of  humanity  gathered  there.  The  central  point  of  interest  was, 
of  course,  the  bishop  under  his  canopy  of  satin  ;  his  robes  and  those  of 
the  priests  were  magnifient  in  their  richness.  Noble,  silvered  heads 
loomed  up  here  and  there,  studies  in  themselves.  Incense  bearers  and 
baskets  of  rose  leaves  signaled  their  approach,  and  mothers  brought 
their  children  to  be  blessed  ;  old  men  and  women  threw  themselves  be- 
fore the  "  Holy  Father  ;  "  maidens  held  up  their  flowers,  and  the  bene- 
diction seemed  to  fall  upon  us  all.  I  have  been  wondering  if,  after  all, 
it  would  be  so  great  a  calamity  for  the  "  Holy  See  "  to  establish  itself 
upon  our  continent,  and  our  New  York  become  the  Rome  of  our  Re- 
public. A  Rome  in  a  republic,  a  land  of  free  schools  and  of  independ- 
ent thought,  could  never  be  a  Rome  of  superstition,  of  ignorance,  and 
of  tyranny.  It  might  equalize,  spiritualize  ;  equalize,  in  the  sense  of 
softening  convictions  without  enslaving  them  ;  spiritualize,  in  the  sense 
of  freeing  our  spirits  from  the  bondage  of  hard  conventionalism.  Why 
should  not  the  Church  be  a  mother  to  her  children,  caring  for  its  babes, 
its  young  men  and  maidens,  its  old  and  infirm,  its  poor  in  spiritof  every 
condition  ?  It  is  the  only  church  which  seems  to  give  help  and  succor 
when  all  else  fails.  Do  not  think  me  wild.  I  only  write  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  A  few  days  and  it  will  be  forgotten,  perhaps. 
But  I  am  fr^e  to  admit  that  for  rest  from  this  vexed  world,  jt  ^ems  a 
blessing  rather  than  otherwise  to  be  a  child  in  the  C 
*  fold. 
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How  the  Institution  of  Fox-hunting-  is  Maintained  in  England. 


Although  an  exciting  session  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  the  furor  attending  the  welcoming  home  of  the 
victorious  army  from  Egypt  with  Sir  Garnet — I  beg  his  par- 
don. Lord  Wolseley — at  its  head,  has  not  yet  died  out ;  and 
town,  for  the  double  purpose  of  law-making  and  hero-wor- 
shiping, is  said  to  be  unusually  full.  The  first  days  of  fox- 
hunting have  been  by  no  means  neglected  by  the  peers  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  always  sup- 
posed to  hunt  "  only  when  they  can,"  any  more  than  by  the 
public-service-untrammeled  devotees  of  the  noble  sport, 
which,  according  to  Anthony  Trollope,  is  "  not  susceptible  of 
being  taken  out  of  England."  In  November,  fox-hunting  be- 
gins all  over  England.  There  may,  of  course,  be  a  stray 
meet  or  two  during  the  latter  weeks  of  October,  to  get  peo- 
ple, as  it  were,  into  proper  swing  for  the  real  business  of  the 
following  month.  Nobody,  though,  ever  counts  on  getting 
really  to  work  till  November.  There  is,  however,  throughout 
October,  plenty  of  cub-hunting,  as  rattling  about  the  young 
foxes  is  called,  to  see  what  they  are  like  and  to  blood  the 
young  hounds.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  and  sport  to  be 
had  in  cub-hunting,  even  though  it  is  done  in  an  inartificial 
sort  of  fashion,  and  has  none  of  the  "  style  "  that  makes  fox- 
hunting so  popular  and  attractive  to  some  persons.  But  as 
one  of  its  conditions  is  getting  out  of  bed  before  sunrise — 
autumn  sunrises,  themselves,  being  cold  enough  for  most 
people — a  cub-hunting  party  which  consists  of  twelve,  all 
told,  may  be  considered  a  good  one,  notwithstanding  that 
the  M.  F.  H.,  the  huntsman,  and  both  "'  whips  "  be  included 
in  the  dozen.  Therefore,  hunting,  in  its  truest  sense,  may  be 
safely  dated  every  year  from  the  first  week  in -November. 

Hunting  in  England  is  of  three  kinds  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
consists  of  riding  on  horseback  in  chase  of  a  fox,  a  stag,  or  a 
hare.  If  the  game  hunted  be  a  fox,  it  is  done  with  fox- 
hounds ;  if  a  stag,  with  stag  or  buck  hounds  ;  if  a  hare,  with 
harriers.  Fox-hunting  is  the  most  popular  and  common  of 
the  three,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  when  "hunting"  is  men- 
tioned that  fox-hunting  is  meant.  It  might  be  proper  to 
state  here  that  shooting  is  never  called  hunting  in  England, 
as  in  America,  nor  is  a  sportsman  called  a  hunter.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  immense  number  of  English  novels 
imported,  reprinted,  sold,  and  read  in  America,  in  which 
hunting  is  spoken  of  or  referred  to,  in  many  cases  its  incidents 
made  the  chief  features  of  the  plot,  it  is  surprising  how  little 
trouble  the  authors  ever  put  themselves  to  to  make  them- 
selves understood  by  people  whom  they  must  be  aware  are 
ignorant  of  the  ways  and  customs,  peculiarities,  and  lingo  of 
the  hunting-field.  Whatever  people  may  have  done  in  Vir- 
ginia "  before  the  war  "  in  the  way  of  fox-hunting,  it  was  very 
different  from  the  English  sport.  There  was  but  one  thing 
in  common — which  was,  that  a  fox  was  the  animal  hunted. 
But  the  fox  of  the  Southern  States  is  gray  instead  of  red,  and 
is  as  incapable  of  going  straight  across  country  for  fifty  min- 
utes with  the  pack  hard  at  him  as  a  French  poodle.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  unlike,  also.  Wild  woodlands,  full  of 
dense  brakes  and  swamps  impassable  for  horses,  take  the 
place  of  the  forty-acre  fields  smooth  as  a  carpet,  without  a 
brush  to  stint  the  rattling  gallop  of  the  thoroughbreds  ;  and 
snake  rail-fences  are  there  instead  of  old  white-thorn  hedges 
with  double  ditches. 

The  regular  hunting  season  continues  from  November  till 
April,  and  every  man  who  can  afford  it,  and  whose  time  is 
his  own,  from  nobleman  and  commoner  down  to  squire  and 
farmer,  hunt.  In  hunting  parlance,  the  hounds  are  called  "the 
pack,J;  and  a  pack  of  hounds  consists,  not  of  so  many  hounds, 
but  of  so  many  "  couples."  A  pack  of  fox-hounds  numbers 
from  fifty  to  seventy  couples,  a  pack  of  stag-hounds  thirty 
couples,  and  a  pack  of  harriers  fifteen  couples.  There  are 
in  England  and  Wales  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  packs  of  fox-hounds,  containing  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  couples  of  hounds  ;  while  in  Scotland  there  are 
eight  packs,  with  three  hundred  and  forty-five  couples  ;  and 
in  Ireland  eighteen  packs,  with  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  couples.  Of  packs  of  stag-hounds,  England  contains, 
including  "Her  Majesty's,"  whose  master  is  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  over  fen,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  couples 
of  hounds  between  them  ;  while  in  Ireland  there  are  four 
packs,  with  ninety-seven  couples.  Then,  besides  these,  there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  one  hundred  and  seventeen  packs 
of  harriers  and  beagles,  with  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fourteen  couples  ;  in  Ireland,  forty-five  packs,  with  eight 
hundred  and  ten  couples  ;  and  in  Scotland,  two  packs,  with 
thirty-seven  couples;  giving  a  total  of  over  nineteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  hounds  in  the  United  Kingdom,  kept  up 
exclusively  for  hunting  purposes.  Rather  a  good  showing 
as  to  the  popularity  of  the  sport. 

These  packs  of  hounds  are  either  owned  by  some  one  no- 
bleman or  gentleman  of  private  means,  who  keeps  them  at 
his  own  expense,  or  they  are  kept  up  by  subscription  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  who  are  called  "  members  of  the 
hunt."  Each  pack  of  hounds  is  managed,  controlled,  and 
taken  care  of  by  one  member,  who  is  called  the  "master" 
of  the  hounds.  When  the  hounds  are  owned  by  one  man, 
and  kept  up  by  him,  he  is  the  master,  naturally  ;  but  in  other 
cases  the  master  is  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  hunt.  The 
Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
Lord  Portsmouth,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Lord  Yarborough, 
and  other  noblemen,  have  packs  of  their  own,  and  of  which 
they  are  the  masters.  The  hounds  and  the  hunt  to  which 
they  belong — each  hunt  being  limited  within  certain  geo- 
graphical lines — all  have  some  distinctive  title,  taken  either 
from  the  owner  or  the  county  or  locality  in  which  they  are 
kept  and  hunted.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  are  called 
the  "Belvoir,"  (pronounced  Beever,)  from  Belvoir  Castle,  his 
grace's  place  in  Leicestershire,  or  the  pack  may  simply  be 
called  Lord  So-and-so's,  or  Mr.  So-and-so's  hounds  ;  or 
they  maybe  called  the  "  Pytchley,"  the  "  Atherstone,"  the 
"Hampshire,"  or  the  "Warwickshire."  The  place  where 
the  master  keeps  the  hounds  is  called  "the  kennels."  Each 
master  has  under  him,  and  attached  to  each  pack  of  hounds, 
two  or  three  huntsmen,  or  "  whippers-in,"  who  are  desig- 
nated the  first, second,  or  third  "whips";  or  the  first  may  be 
called  the  "  huntsman,"  and  the  other  two  the  "  whips." 

for  beginning  a  hunt  i^  half  past  ten  to  eleven  A. 
-i  '-cu.in  y.^^c  \\  iihij  lb.  j  mica  vi  the  '*  country,"  as  it  is 


called,  of  the  pack,  is  named  by  the  master,  or  M.  F.  H., 
(Master  of  Fox-hounds,)  as  he  is  commonly  termed,  for  the 
beginning  of  the  hunt,  and  is  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
neighborhood  and  in  the  general  sporting  papers  published 
in  London.  The  dates  and  places  of  meeting  are  usually 
published  one  week  ahead,  and  are  called  "  Hunting  Appoint- 
ments." A  pack  of  hounds  is  hunted — i.  e.t  used  in  hunting — 
about  four  days  a  week.  The  place  named  for  the  hunt  to 
begin  is  called  the  **  mee%"  and  there,  all  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  hunt  assemble  at  the  appointed  hour.  If  it  is  a 
fox-hunt,  the  place  of  the  "n\eet"  is  selected  with  regard  to 
its  being  at  or  near  a  spot  where  foxes  abound.  This  spot 
is  called  the  "  covert,"  and  may  be  an  osier-bed, furze,  (called 
"gorse"  in  Liecestershire,)  or  any  timber  or  underwood. 
The  owners  of  property  who  are  hunting  men,  and  few  are 
not,  consider  it  a  slur  upon  them  if  no  fox  is  found  upon  their 
land  when  the  hounds  meet  on  their  estates,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  gentleman  to  dismiss  his  head  game-keeper 
in  consequence.  When  the  stated  hour  arrives,  the  hounds 
in  charge  of  the  master  and  his  subordinates,  proceed  to 
"  draw  the  covert;"  that  is,  the  hounds  are  allowed  to  seek 
a  fox  in  the  covert.  This  "drawing"  of  the  covert  is  also 
called  "  throwing  off."  If  a  fox  is  started  from  the  covert,  it 
is  said  to  be  a  " find,"  and  that  the  hounds  have  "found," 
but  if  no  fox  appears  and  makes  away,  or  the  hounds  show 
no  signs  of  scenting  him,  the  covert  is  said  to  have  "  drawn 
blank,"  and  another  covert  is  resorted  to.  If  a  fox  is 
"found"  and  makes  off,  the  hounds  start  after  him,  the 
horsemen  following,  the  signal  being  given  by  the  cry  of 
"  Hark,  tally-ho  !  Gone  away  !  "  The  hounds  follow  the 
fox  and  the  riders  the  hounds,  and  they  both  follow  the 
fox  wherever  he  may  go,  straight  across  the  face  of  the 
country.  Hunting  is  therefore  called  "  riding  across  coun- 
try ; "  that  is  to  say,  roads  are  not  kept  to,  but  fields, 
meadows,  pastures,  etc.,  are  ridden  over,  and  impediments 
in  the  shape  of  hedges,  ditches,  gates,  palings,  walls,  fences, 
rivulets,  and  brooks,  jumped  by  the  horses  of  the  riders 
The  bounds  follow  the  fox  by  scent  until  they  see  him,  when 
they  follow  by  "  view."  Then  what  is  called  the  "  view 
holloa  "  is  given  by  whoever  is  near  enough  to  see.  When 
the  fox  is  run  into  and  caught  by  the  hounds,  they  tear  him 
to  pieces  and  he  is  quickly  devoured.  The  tail,  which  is 
called  the  "  brush,"  is  rescued  by  some  person  who  gets  "  in 
at  the  death,"  as  it  is  termed  ;  also  the  skin  of  the  face, 
which  is  called  the  "pate,"  and  the  four  feet,  which  are 
called  the  "pads."  The  brush,  of  right,  belongs  to  the  first 
person  in,  but  it  is  usually  presented  to  a  lady  who  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  some  way,  as  a  memento.  The  pate 
comes  next  in  dignity  to  the  brush,  and  then  the  pads.  A 
fox-hunt  lasts  any  time  from  ten  or  twenty  minutes  to  two 
hours — sometimes,  though  rarely,  longer — and  depends  for 
its  duration  on  the  energy  and  strategy  of  the  fox.  Very 
often  the  fox  gets  away  altogether.  He  either  tires  the 
hounds  out,  they  lose  his  scent,  or  he  "  runs  to  ground,"  the 
latter  meaning  that  he  escapes  into  his  hole  or  that  of  some 
other  fox.  When  the  hounds  lose  the  scent  they  are  said  to 
be  "  at  fault,"  and  hinderances  to  a  continuous  run  are  called 
"  checks."     A  male  fox  is  a  "  dog,"  and  a  female  a  "  vixen." 

The  dress  worn  in  fox-hunting  is  a  scarlet  coat,  single- 
breasted  and  cut  away,  with  brass  buttons  on  which  is  the 
crest  or  monogram  of  the  hunt ;  white  cord  breeches  ;  "  top" 
boots  with  light-brown  tops  ;  either  a  high  black  hat  or  a 
round-topped  black  velvet  cap,  called  a  "billy-cock;"  and  a 
white-linen  scarf  with  a  pin  in  it.  A  hunting-whip  called  a 
"  crop" — t.  e.,  a  short  stick,  like  a  walking-stick,  with  a  long 
leather  thong-lash  to  it — is  carried  by  all  hunting  men. 
Steel  or  silver-plated  spurs,  buckled  on,  are  also  worn.  The 
dress  worn  at  a  stag  hunt  is  the  same,  except  that  a  black  coat 
takes  the  place  of  the  scarlet.  Black  coats,  however,  are 
nowadays  seen  at  fox-hunts  with  more  frequency  than  they 
used  to  be.  Indeed,  at  some  hunts  black  coats  are  almost  as 
common  as  red.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  field  is  greatly  marred  by  it.  In  hunting  with  harriers  a 
dark-green  coat  is  worn.  Horses  ridden  in  hunting  are  called 
"hunters."  If  the  meet  is  some  distance  away  from  where  a 
man  lives,  he  sends  his  hunter  on  in  charge  of  a  groom  on 
another  horse,  and  either  drives,  or  rides  a  horse  called  a 
"  covert  hack."  This  is  called  "  riding  to  covert."  On 
reaching  the  covert  he  mounts  the  hunter.  A  horse  good  at 
jumping  fences  is  known  as  a  good  "fencer."  All  jumps, 
except  ditches  and  "water"  (brooks)  are  called  fences. 
Fences,  other  than  hedges  and  walls,  are  called  "timber."  A 
"bullfinch"  is  a  thick,  quickset  thorn  hedge.  If  a  horse 
falls  with  his  rider,  or  both  get  a  fall,  the  rider  is  said  to  have 
"  come  a  cropper."  If  an  accident  prevents  a  rider  from 
continuing  in  the  run,  he  is  said  to  have  "  come  to  grief," 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  expression,  now  so  general.  A 
"stiff"  country  is  one  with  many  difficult  jumps  in  it.  The 
cry  of  the  hounds  is  called  "music"  and  "giving  tongue." 
"Full  cry"  is  when  they  yelp  together.  The  course  of  a 
hunt  is  called  the  "run." 

The  best  hunting  in  England  is  to  be  had  in  Leicester- 
shire and  Northamptonshire.  Melton-Mowbray,  which  lies 
conveniently  situated  to  the  two  counties,  is  the  resort  of  the 
elite  of  fox-hunting  every  season.  It  is  here  that  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  has  had  a  stable  full  cf  hunters  for  some  years. 
The  town  is  filled  up  with  villas,  empty  except  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  and  abounds  in  stables — for  every  man  who 
goes  to  Melton-Mowbray  to  hunt  takes  with  him,  or  sends  on 
ahead,  from  twenty  to  thirty  horses  ;  for,  besides  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  he  is  within  reach  of  the  Pytchley  and 
the  Quorn,  the  two  most  famous  packs  in  all  England.  All 
over  England  hunting  is  indulged  in,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
corner  in  the  land  from  which  a  "meet"  can  not  be  con- 
veniently got  to  three  days  a  week  while  the  season  lasts. 
But  whoever  wants  hunting  in  its  perfection,  and  desires 
to  see  it  carried  on  in  all  the  beauty  of  old  customs  and  tra- 
ditions strictly  adhered  to,  must  make  Melton-Mowbray  his 
headquarters. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  does  a  little  hunting  in  a  quiet  way, 
now  and  then.  Of  course,  there  is  no  end  of  a  fuss  made 
over  him  when  he  does  go  out.  But  there  are  belter  riders 
to  hounds  than  his  royal  highness,  just  as  there  are  better 
shots  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  unlikely  there  are  many 
people  who  like  hunting  better  than  he  does.  He  has  to  do 
a  good  many  things  not  to  his  liking,  for  popularity's  sake  ; 
but  he  gets  his  taste  gratified  pretty  often,  too,  when  he  is 
asked  to  preside  at  a  good  dinner.  Cockaigne. 

London,  November  17,  1882. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Winning  His  Way,"  by  Charles  C.  Coffin,  first  appeared  in  Our 
Young  Folks  as  a  serial.  It  now  appears  in  book  form,  illustrated  very 
copiously  and  elaborately  bound.  Although  what  might  be  termed  an 
impossible  story,  it  is  entirely  wholesome.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lau- 
riat.  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Mr.  Frank  Gassaway  during  the  past  summer  made  a  tour  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia watering-places.  He  wrote  many  descriptions  of  these  for  the 
San  Francisco  Post.  He  has  now  collected  these  letters  and  published 
them  under  the  heading  of  "Derrick  Dodd's  Summer  Saunterings." 
For  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

For  some  time  the  public  has  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Stephens, 
who,  about  eight  years  ago.  wrote  a  number  of  delightful  hunting 
stories.  He  has  finally  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and  written  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Young  Moose-Hunters."  As  usual,  the  story  is 
laid  in  the  Maine  forests,  and  it  shows  that  the  writer  has  lost  none  of 
his  old  charm.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge  has  for  years  been  entertaining  the  successive  juve- 
nile generations  with  healthful  stories.  Although  his  work  in  this 
particular  line  is  not  characterized  by  special  ability,  there  is  a  certain 
charm  about  his  books  that  marks  him  as  one  of  the  children's  most 
popular  story-tellers.  "The  Jolly  Rover  "  is  his  latest  venture.  It  is 
after  the  "  jack  Hazard  "  order.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sa*le  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


"Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad,"  by  Lizzie  W.  Champney,  is  the  latest 
volume  of  travel.  Its  binding  is  gorgeous,  being  designed  from  a  Moor- 
ish interior.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  the  better  part  of  which 
are  new  impressions  of  the  old  plates  used  in  the  American  edition  of 
"  Guizot's  French  History."  The  travels  are  confined  to  France  and. 
Spain,  and  are  exceedingly  harmless  in  their  way.  Published  by  Estes 
&  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.50. 


"Our  Boys  in  India"  is  by  H.  W.  French,  who  issued  about  a  year 
ago  a  story  entitled  "  Nfuna.  the  Brahmin  Girl."  Thepresent  narrative 
details  the' wanderings  of  two  young  Americans  through  the  wild  mount- 
ains and  mysterious  regions  of  Hindustan.  There  is  a  sufficient 
thread  of  story  to  lend  a  greater  interest  to  the  descriptive  rjortions. 
The  volume  contains  over  a  hundred  excellent  illustrations.  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  ST-75- 


' '  Swabian  Stories  "  is  a  volume  of  verse  by  Theodore  Tilton.  Their 
general  tenor  is  the  ballad  form,  although  the  writer  has  certainly  failed 
to  reach  the  true  spirit  of  that  difficult  stvle.  The  plots  which  he  has 
versified  are  in  many  instances  weak  and  undeserving  of  their  setting. 
There  is  one  poem,  however,  that  is  a  gem  in  its  way.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Chamois  Hunter,"  and  possesses  a  simplicity  and  charm  that 
will  cause  it  to  survive  the  rest  of  the  book.  Pubb'shed  by  R.  Worth- 
ington,  New  York  ;  for  saleby  the  booksellers. 


"  A  Modern  Instance,"  by  W.  D.  Howells,  is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion than  has  any  American  novel  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  said  to 
be  already  in  its  twelfth  thousand,  and  the  publishers  can  scarcely  sup- 
ply the  demand.  Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story,  it 
having  run  in  serial  form  through  the  Century  for  a  number  of  months. 
Those  who  have  not  read  it  in  the  magazine  should  secure  the  book, 
as  it  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  for  some 
lime  to  come.  Published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  by 
Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 

Our  little  Ones  for  1882  appears  in  a  bound  form.  It  is  edited  by 
"Oliver  Optic,"  and  is,  we  believe,  a  successor  to  the  once  popular 
Nursery.  The  ilh'strations,  which  are  numerous,  are  very  well  exe- 
cuted.    The  stories  and  poems  are  of  the  average  merit.     Published  by 

Lee  &  Shepard,   Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Doxev We  have  received 

the  November  numbers  of  The  Little  Folks'  Reader  and  Tlve  Pansy, 
and  also  the  December  number  of  Baby  Land,  all  published  bv  D.  Lo- 

throp,  Boston. Numbers  seven  and  eight  of  the  Plymouth  Pulpit, 

containing  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecber's  two  latest  sermons,  are  just  out. 
Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York;  price,  7  cents 
each.  

Miscellany:  Mr.  Henry  Lucy,  an  English  novelist,  is  said  to  have  just 
received  from  a  London  publisher  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  first 
novel— at  least  in  England.  His  story,  entitled  "  Gideon  Fleyc."  is  a 
political  one.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  thought  in  London  to 
be  a  good  sum  for  a  first  novel  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  now  com- 
mands an  excellent  price  in  the  market,  got  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  one  of  his  first  books.  An  American  firm  has  been 
known  to  pav  for  a  short  story  by  an  unknown  writer  almost  as  much 

as  Mr.  Lucy  has  received  for  his  long  novel. George  Rose,  better 

known  as  Arthur  Sketchley,  has  just  died  in  London.  He  \va?  an  ex- 
ceedingly humorous  writer,  and  will  he  remembered  for  his  Mrs.  Prown 
sketches,   "Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Play"  being  one  of  the  most  amusing 

things  we  have  ever  read. There  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  one 

hundred  and  seventy  editions  nf  Homce  in  the  library,  about  to  W  sold, 
of  Doctor  von  Rifer,  of  Prague.  The  collection  includes  those  edi- 
tions published  at  Venice  in  1505  and  1520.  at  Milan  in  1512  and  1514, 

at  Bale  in  1527.  at  Padua  in  1529.  and  in  Parisin  1544. That  Car- 

lyle's  philosophy  was  the  outcome  or  a  weak  digestion  is  the  declared 
opinion  of  an  English  medical  journal.  A  saucy  critic  observes  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  lobsters  over  night  would  pro- 
duce a  philosophy  next  morning. It  is  stated  that  the  work  that 

has  held  its  own  most  steadily  among  the  thousands  issued  by  the  Riv- 
erside Press  is  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  It  sells  as  readily  to-day  as 
when  it  was  first  published.        

Announcements  :  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  written  and  Mr.  Abbey 
has  illustrated  for  ffirfiers  Magazine  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Ladies  of 

St.  Tames." The  poems  which  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  in  his  youth  are 

soon  to  be  reprinted  in  New  York  by  Tohn  Wiley's  Sons.  They  do  not 
particularly  add  to  his  fame. All  the  more  important  notes  ap- 
pended to  the  late  E.  W.  Lane's  translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
have  been  gathered  into  a  series  of  chapters  forming  a  complete  picture 
of  Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  to-day.     The  volume  will, 

in  reality,  be  a  sort  of  Moslem  encyclopedia Ouida  has  written  a 

new  story,  entitled  "  Frescops."  the  first  portion  of  which  will  appear  in 
Belgravia  for  January.  The  sarnie  number  will  contain  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Justin  McCarthy's  new  serial  story,  "  Maid  of  Athens." 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  written  a  serial  story  for  the 

Youth's  Companion. Richard  Hengist  Home,  nowpasthis  eightieth 

year,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  work,  together  with  a  fourth  edition  of 

his  "  Cosmo  de  Medici." Some  unpublished  poems  by  Freiligrath 

are  about  to  be  brought  out  in  Germany.     Among  them  is  a  translation 

of  Byron's  "  Mazeppa." Charles   Reade's  new  volume.  "  Readi- 

ana,"  is  a  collection  of  the  bright,  shrewd,  and  racy  comments  on  cur- 
rent events  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  newspapers  during  the  past 
few  years.  In  this  volume  Reade  shows  himself  more  than  ever  a  gen- 
erous and  eloquent  advocate  of  all  that  is  humane  and  noble. — 

Robert  Buchanan  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  persistent  workers  in 
RH-nin.       H-  ct^s    forth  b-i^k  after  book    from  his  PtiHy,    the   last 

being  a  novel,  with  the  promising  title  of  "  The  New  Abelartf." 

The  first  volume  in  the  forthcoming  English  series  of  "Eminent  Women ' 
is  lobe  Miss  Mathilde  Blind's  "  George  Eliot."  It  will  give,  for  the 
first  time,  a  faithful  account  of  George  Eliot's  early  life,  and  nnnv  de- 
tails of  her  unknown  literary  labor,  with  much  new  and  interesting 
correspondence. Scribner  &  Welford  are  about  to  republish  a  val- 
uable volume  on  "Ancient  Greek  Female  Costume."  It  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  full-page  plates,  and  about 
thirty  smaller  illustrations,  with  evnlanatorv  letter-press  and  illustrative 
■s  fr"m  HoniT.  rU^ino1,  /Rschvlus,  Snnhocles.  Pindar.  Herod- 
nlus,    Enrii  1  les,  Arisl  ■  io|  lion,   Theocritus,  Plutarch,  and 

Lucan.    These  have  been  selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  Moyer  Smith. 


THE      ARGONAUT. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  fall 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


j| 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

181  anil  i;:!  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATTRACTIONS! 


Our  selections  for  the  coming  Holidays  are  exception- 
ally fine,  and  embrace  the  largest  assortment  of  articles 
pertaining  to  the  BMAMOXD,  WATCH,  JEWELRY,  and 
SILVERWARE  business  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  we 
are  selling  at  close  prices.  All  goods  are  marked  in  plain 
figures,  from  which  no  deyiation  is  made. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO 

IIO    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS  for  all  ages  can  be  most  satisfactorily  selected  from  the  immense 
and  carefully  selected  stock  of  STANDARD  BOOKS,  FINE  ART  BOOKS, 
CHOICE  GIFT  BOOKS,  JUVENILE  BOOKS,  BIBLE  and  PRAYER 
BOOKS,  RUSSIA  LEATHER  GOODS,  PHOTOGRAPH  and  AUTO- 
GRAPH ALBUMS,  DIARIES  for  1883,  GOLD  PENS,  ELEGANT  STA- 
TIONERY, and  a  magnificent  variety  of  CHRISTMAS  and   NEW  YEAR 


CARDS  at 


BANCRO 


THE     LATEST 


-IN- 


HOLIDAY    GOODS 

Are  now  to  be  found  at 

THOMAS  DAY  &  GO'S 

122  AND  124  SUTTER  STREET. 

The  Choicest  Designs  in  GAS    FIXTURES   and   RARE   LAMPS 
are  arriving  daily. 


PRANG'S  PRIZE  X-MAS  CARDS. 

A  full  assortment  of  Prang's  Cards  may  now  be  found  in  the  Art 
and  Book  Stores. 


FINE  BOOKS. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  choice  collection  of  STAN- 
BARD  and  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS,  in  fine  bindings,  for 
the  HOLI  DAYS,  which  I  offer  at  very  low  prices.  A  call 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

MAX  H.  FAY,  AGENT,  IMPORTER  OF  FINE  BOOKS, 

Rooms  14,  15,  IC,  Thnrlow  Block.  136  Kearny  St. 

TAKE    THE    ELEVATOR.  OPEN    EVENINGS. 


HOLIDAY-STYLE  HATS 

IN  A  LARGE  VARIETY,  AND  A  SPECIAL  LINE  OF 

FINE  CHILDREN'S  GOODS, 


JUST  OPENED  BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HEERMlVr,  T"E  IIATTrR.) 

336  KEARNY  STREET,  BETWEEN  BUSH  AND  PINE  STS. 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  Eiiti  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
310   BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


MAGNESO-GALGITE 

BOND  AND  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

HOUSEHOLD    CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Tack,  Pisco,  Arrack.  Cardials,  Liitiors,  etc  320  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  5"  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.    F. 


IV' 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      •  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"VTEW  TREATMENT  BY  IHHALA- 
-LX  tion,  for  Consumption,  AslEima, 
KJronc*3iiti9,  Dysnepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Elienma- 
linm,  Neuralgia,  and  all  Chronic 
and  Xerroas  Disorders.  Prepared  by. 
BBS.  STAEKEY  £  PAIE.N',  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  Is 
easily  6ent  by  express,  ready  for  USE  AT- 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
Agent, 606  Montgomery  street^San  Fran-, 
Cisco,  CaL    g£~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Electro- 
Voltaic  Dclttand  oilier  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEV  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  leiieuuia- 
tisin,  Liter  and  Kidiicy  Troubles,  and  many 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


ALeatiingXcntlonPhyc 

ician  establishes    aa 

Office  ia  NewTork 

for  the  Care  of 

EPILEPTIC  FITS- 

JVom  A  m.  Journal  cf 'Medicine. 
Dr.  Ab.  Meserole  (late  of  London),  who  mafccBaspeclalty 
of  Epilepsy,  has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases 
than  anv  other  livinqrphvslclun.  His  success  has  simply  been 
astonishing:  we  have  beard  of  cases  of  over  £0  years'  stand- 
In"  successfully  cured  hv  him.  He  has  published  a  worfe  on 
thfs  disease,  which  ho  sends  with  a  lame  bottle  of  his  won- 
derful euro  free  to  any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  express 
and  F.  O.  Address  "We  advise  anv  one  wishing  a  cure  to  ad- 
dress Dr.  AB,  MESEROLE,  No.  00  John  St..  New  York. 


I  have  a  posit  Iverenn-dy  for  the  nbnve  disease;  by  lis  usa 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
havobeencured.  Inde«d,  so  sirone:  is  mv  faith  lults  efficacy, 
that  I  will  s<>nd  TWO  Ii<  >TT  [,]■;*  Fi:EE,  mcc  :her  with  a  VAL- 
IT.iELETlirTATTSF.  on,  this  disease,  to  any  snflV-rer.  Give  Ex- 
press  &P„  0.  address.  DK.T.  A.SLOCUlI.lflJ  l'eorlSt,N.  Y, 


$$unyM 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fano0 

«  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  arid  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

xox  1:  <;i:xi  ix  c  bit  v.  itii  a  blue  label. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

538  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANOISOU. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


"  Madam,"  quoth  Jack  the  other  morning,  as  I 
was,  perhaps  somewhat  ostentatiously,  assisting  to 
induct  h:m  into  his  overcoat  as  he  prepared  to  sally 
forth  into  a  cold  and  cruel  world  to  wrestle  for  his 
daily  bread,  "madam,  you  may  as  well  spenk  your 
piece  at  once.  What  is  it  you  want?  Out  with  it. 
I  am  prepared  for  the  worst." 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  I  said,  with  my  most  innocent 
expression,  "  I  haven't  an  idea  what  you  mean." 

"I  could  easily  submit  to  a  long  sie^e  of  these 
delicate  attentions  and  await  the  issue,"  he  went  on, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted,  "but  they  al- 
ways cease  so  suddenly  when  your  end  is  accom- 
plished, that  I  always  feel  like  a  man  who  has  sat 
down  involuntarily  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  prefer  the 
lighter  shock  immediately  to  the  heavier  one  later." 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  I  say,  with  freezing  dignity,  "  I 
had  thought  that  I  fulfilled  my  wifely  duties  with  due 
concientiousness  every  morning." 

"Anti  so  you  do,  my  dear,"  says  Jack,  kindly, 
' '  but  I  allude  to  the  number  of  little  extras  thrown  in 
this  morning.  Everything  that  I  wanted  has  lain 
magically  under  my  hand.  I  always  swear  like  a 
dragoon  when  I  button  my  collar.  It  is  the  habit  of 
my  lifetime,  but  you  stopped  me  at  my  second  oath 
this  morning  and  buttoned  it  with  your  own  deft 
fingers.  I  have  trodden  no  less  than  three  times  on 
the  corns  of  your  pet  opinions,  and  you  have  not 
shrunken  visibly.  My  eggs  were  poached  to  a  turn, 
my  coffee  was  a  miracle ;  you  read  the  newspaper  to 
me,  and  you  have  intimated  twice  within  sixty 
minutes  that  I  have  the  bearing  of  an  Apollo.  Now, 
what  do  you  want?" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  my  dear  fellow.  That  last 
was  simply  the  expression  of  my  own  inner  convic- 
tion, and  I  happened  to  mention  it  this  morning  of 
all  mornings  in  the  year.  Good-bye,  Jack.  Come 
home  early.  Good-bve.  Ah,  by  the  way,"  I  call,  as 
he  is  half  way  down  the  steps,  "  the  box-office  for  the 
Nilsson  concert  season  opens  this  morning,  and,  if 
we  are  going,  you  might  as  well  stop  and  get  seats." 

Jack  carefully  retraced  his  steps,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  hall  chair. 

"  I  had  intended,"  he  said,  "  to  select  a  long  even- 
ing for  this  discussion,  and  you  have  taken  me  un- 
awares. The  fact  is,  in  these  hard  times  I  fear  we 
can  not  afford  the  Nilsson  season." 

I  sat  upon  another  hall  chair,  and  regarded  the  new 
economist  curiously. 

"I  wonder,"  I  said,  "how  many  husbands  have 
made  that  remark  this  morning." 

"  Thousands,"  cried  Jack,  promptly.  "The  sea- 
son is  going  to  be  a  fizzle  anyhow.  The  music  is  too 
high  for  the  masses,  and  who  will  want  to  go  at  such 
a  price?" 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  I  retort ;  "  the  population  of  the 
world  is  something  approximating  to  one  billion,  four 
hundred  million.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  figure. 
Out  of  that  number  there  are  perhaps  six  women  who 
sing  superlatively  well.  Out  of  the  six  there  are  two 
who  share  the  excelsior  laurel,  and  one  of  these  has 
come  to  San  Francisco.  Not  to  hear  her  would  be 
to  be  willfully,  blindly,  besottedly  foolish.  The  sum 
to  be  expended  is  actually  paltry  for  the  value  ren- 
dered. The  whole  town  is  on  the  qui  vivc,  and  we 
have  all  the  pleasure  of  a  keen  anticipation  which  is 
new  to  us.  It  is  a  racy,  vivid  feeling,  and  I  love  it. 
So  do  you,  and  so  do  we  all.  Surely,  a  new  sensa- 
tion is  cheap  at  four  dollars  a  head.  Then  we  have 
the  concerts  themselves.  It  will  be  a  beautiful  scene — 
the  lights,  the  toilettes,  the  mantling  pleasure  on 
every  face,  the  music,  the  diva  " 

"  Cut  it.  Betsy— the  everything." 

"Yes,  the  everything.  Is  it  dear  once  in  a  way  at 
four  dollars  a  head  ?  Then  we  have  the  memory  of 
it  all,  the  proud  consciousness  of  being  able  to  say 
that  we  did  go  when  unending  people  shall  ask  us, 
and  a  theme  of  conversation  for  many  months  to 
come.  Is  not  a  fruitful  theme  cheap  at  so  small  an 
outlay?  Pleasure  is  as  necessary  to  mankind  as  food. 
The  discreet  expender  of  his  income  sets  aside  so 
much  for  pleasure  as  particularly  as  he  sets  aside  so 
much  for  shoe-leather  and  so  much  for  his  tailor. 
And,  talking  of  his  tailor,  what  does  so  small  a  sum 
as  twenty-eight  dollars  amount  to.  It  will  not  buy  so 
much  as  a  coat  for  you.  nor  a  mantle  for  me." 

"My  dear  Betsy,"  spoke  Jack,  "your  arguments 
have  more  weight  than  you  think,-  principally  because 
I  had  intended  to  give  you  the  Nilsson  tickets  as  a 
pleasant  surprise.  I  shall  now  go  down  town  quite 
convinced,  and  buy  them  strictly  as  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy." 

And  he  went.  It  was  only  nine  o'clock  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  was  a  sleek,  well-shaven,  well-fed,  well- 
dressed,  prosperous-looking  citizen. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  was  walking  dow  n  town, 
a  string  of  weary-looking  men  ornamented  the  side- 
walk along  three  or  four  blocks  of  Sutter  Street. 
There  was  the  low  murmur  of  curses  among  them, 
like  the  growl  of  an  incipient  commune,  and  a  chain- 
gang  suggestion  in  the  tired  look  of  their  eyes,  in 
their  dust-begrimed  garments,  and  battered  hats. 
One  of  the  most  disreputable  looking  hailed  me  famil- 
iarly. 

"  Great  heavens,  Jack  ! "  I  cried,  as  I  suddenly  rec- 
ognized my  Apollo  of  the  morning;  "what  in  the 
world  are  you  doing  here?  " 

"  Keeping  my  place  in  the  Nilsson  line,"  he  replied, 
grimly  and  tersely. 

' '  And  what  is  the  matter  with  you  and  your  clothes, 
and  all  about  you.     You  look  like  a  tramp.  Jack?  " 

"  Nothing,"  he  murmured,  plaintively  ;  "only  that 
I  tried  to  get  a  little  ahead  in  the  line,  and  these  fel- 
lows put  me  back." 

I  glared  savagely  at  "  these  fellows,"  and  they  re- 
turned the  glare  with  interest.  They  looked  like  des- 
peradoes of  the  blackest  type,  but  on  closer  inspec- 
tion they  proved  to  be  well-known  and  reputable  citi- 
zens. 

"  I  see  Mr.  Ferguson  way  up  the  line,  nearly  to 
1  lupont  Street,"  I  said.  "  Give  me  the  money,  Jack, 
we'll  u'et  him  to  get  the  tickets." 

"  1  tried  that  little  game  half  an  hour  ago,"  mur- 


mured Jack,  despondingly ;  "and  that's  what's  the 
matter  with  my  hat.  These  fellows  wouldn't  have  it." 

Again  I  glared  at  the  fellows,  but  my  glare  had  no 
paralyzing  effect. 

"This  is  absurd,"  I  cried,  indignantly  ;  "everyone 
knows  that  this  sort  of  business  is  all  carried  on  by 
telephone  or  message,  I  will  send  a  D.  T.  boy,  and 
settle  the  matter  in  a  twinkling." 

"  Betsy,  Betsy!"  shrieked  Jack,  with  a  ring  of 
agony  in  his  voice,  as  I  turned  on  my  heel  to  walk 
off ;  "  don't,  for  heaven's  sake !  I  tried  a  D.  T.  boy. 
He  was  small,  and  young,  and  sharp,  and  slippery 
as  an  eel.  But  I  fear  that  by  this  time  he  has  been 
carried  home  to  his  mother,  a  mangled  corpse.  The 
mob  set  upon  him  when  he  reached  the  box-office, 
tore  the  boy  and  the  note  to  fragments,  demanded 
that  the  agent  opened  no  notes,  then  transmitted 
their  indignation  along  the  line  till  it  reached  me, 
where  it  stopped  and  spent  itself.  I  feel  like  a  wreck, 
Betsy  ;  what  do  I  look  like?  " 

"  Dear  Jack,"  I  cried,  remorsefully,  "  you  have  suf- 
fered enough  ;  give  it  up.  I  don't  care  a  button  for 
the  Nilsson  season.  Come  home  and  rest,  and  get 
yourself  put  together  again ;  and  I  will  sing 
'  Grimes's  Cellar-Door '  to  you.  and  you  will  swear 
that  I  am  a  nightingale,  and  we  shall  be  happy." 

"  Never,"  cried  Jack,  fired  by  ray  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice. "After  such  an  instance  of  wifely  devotion, 
never  !  I  will  stand  here  till  the  spring  rains  set  in, 
if  necessary,  but  we  will  hear  Nilsson.  In  days  of 
old  it  was  the  custom  of  a  martyr's  wife  to  stand  by 
the  rack  and  cheer  him  to  the  last.  Come  and  visit 
me  at  intervals,  Betsy,  with  any  nice  little  thing  in 
the  way  of  fodder  that  may  occur  to  you,  and  I  will 
bear  up  bravely." 

Ey  four  o'clock  he  had  worked  his  way  down  to  the 
market,  where  the  cheerful  oyster  sustained  his  faint- 
ing spirit.  By  five,  the  jostling  crowd  of  Kearny 
Street  prodded  him  with  their  elbows  ;  and  at  six  he 
came  up  the  steps  he  had  gone  down  in  the  morning 
so  smiling,  joyous,  and  confident,  a  battered  wreck, 
but  triumphant. 

Instead  of  putting  him  into  ill-humor,  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  seemed"  to  have  exhilarated  him.  "  There 
is  really  nothing,"  he  cried,  "so  enjoyable  as  over- 
coming a  difficulty.  This  idea  of  making  a  man  fight 
for  the  privilege  of  spending  his  money  is  a  novel  one 
in  the  history  of  amusements,  and  I  like  it.  The 
Nilsson  concerts  will  be  the  very  intoxication  of  pleas- 
ure to  me,  because  it  will  have  been  such  hard  work 
to  get  there,  and  I  got  the  very  last  tickets  that  were 
sold  beiore  the  box-office  closed." 

■My  dear  Jack,"  I  say,  "I  fancy  I  am  dining  with 
greater  pleasure  arfd  comfort  with  you  than  if  the 
man  ahead  of  you  had  been  the  last  man.  Can  you 
imagine  the  feelings  of  the  string  of  patient  creatures 
behind  you  who  were  too  late?  " 

But  the  successful  man  refused  to  look  upon  the 
shady  side  of  the  way.  "  I  think  perhaps  they  can 
run  their  own  indignation,"  he  said.  "The  frag- 
ments of  conversation  that  reached  my  ear  as  I  turned 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  home  are  not  in  polite  circula- 
tion. In  fact,  Betsy,  some  of  their  very  pointed  re- 
marks would  have  knocked  your  theory  of  economy 
flat." 

"Jack,"  I  said,  "it  was  perhaps  rather  as  a  matter 
of  duty. "  But  Jack's  lifted  eyebrow  was  so  eloquent 
that  I  ceased  to  explain  why  I  wanted  to  go. 

"Apropos,"  he  continued,  "do  you  know  that  it 
is  really  a  feeling  of  duty  which  takes  me  so  often  to 
see  the  ballet?  I  regard  it  as  an  institution  which  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  for  its  artistic  value.  If 
we  could  take  those  coryphees  and  group  them  on 
the  stage,  unpainted,  unpowdered,  unwigged,  and  in 
their  every-day  habiliaments,  what  a  sight  it  would 
be!  Yet  here,  notwithstanding  a  trifling  disparity  in 
legs,  with  a  bit  of  blue  tarletan,  a  wisp  of  spangle,  and  a 
calcium  light,  they  are  transformed,  and  become 
things  of  beauty.  Time  'out  of  mind  the  novelists 
have  been  writing  of  women  superb  with  indignation 
and  scorn,  rising  to  their  full  height.  As  a  matter  of 
cold  fact,  no  woman  ever  does  rise  to  her  full  height, 
except  a  premiere  danseuse.  -'  Comalba.  in  her  '  ex- 
celsior solo,'  for  that,  like  Rosalind,  she  is  more  than 
common  tall,  is  a  superb  sight,  and  yet  I  could  wish," 
murmured  Jack,  speculatively,  "to  see  a  really  beau- 
tiful woman  in  the  dance." 

"Perhaps  the  Langtry  will  take  to  the  ballet  for 
her  next  sensation.  She  can  not  be  expected  to 
jog  along  in  the  old  way  much  longer,  and  I  fancy 
s*;  is  a  woman  who  will  be  fertile  in  ideas  for  keep- 
ing the  interest  alive."  But  it  transpires  that  the  ro- 
mantic Jack  wants  a  dark  Italian  beauty.  "  Is  ifas 
a  matter  of  duty,  I  ask,  that  you  are  waiting  ever  for 
the  fair,  the  inexpressive  she  in  the  dance?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said  ;  "I  wish  to  applaud  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  when  she  does  come.  At  the  Cali- 
fornia, people  are  applauding  Bartley  Campbell  for  a 
stirring,  heart-tearing  plot,  Max  Freeman  for  its  gor- 
geous setting,  Georgia  Cayvan  for  her  picturesque 
acting,  Levick  for  his  statuesque  endurance  of  the 
Russian's  heritage  of  misery,  Louise  Sylvester  for 
emotional  intensity.  The  ballet  is  regarded  merely 
as  an  incidental.  Yet  how  much  of  art  there  is  even 
in  this  simple  ballet  Its  movements  are  as  definite 
as  those  of  a  musical  composition,  with  its  introduc- 
tion which  might  be  the  theme,  its  gracioso,  its  ada- 
gio, its  variations,  its  excelsior  solo,  and  its  finale. 
I  could  wish  a  little  drapery  swinging  about  the  plump 
sisters,  whose  pretty  dance  goes  for  nothing  for  lack 
of  it ;  but  when  I  realize  how  far  we  are  from  the 
home  of  Terpsichore,  I  feel  quite  proud  of  our  little 
ballet." 

"  Dear  Jack,"  I  cried,  "  how  I  delight  in  your  en- 
thusiasm. Next  week  1  am  sure  you  will  be  raving 
like  this  over  Nilsson." 

But  he  shook  his  head  a  little  dubiously.  "  Wom- 
en will  rave  over  her,"  he  said.  "The  fair-haired 
Swede  is  essentially  a  woman's  favorite,  but  so  long 
as  the  world  lasts,  my  girl,  you  will  find  the  male 
creature's  fancy  wander  intuitively  to  the  ballet." 

"  Jack,  would  you  stand  in  a  line  of  fightiDg  citi- 
zens all  day  to  see  a  ballet?  "  And  he  made  answer 
with  such  a  vigorous  "no,"  that  I  was  satisfied. 

Betsy  B. 


The  programme  for  the  first  Nilsson  concert  will  be 
as  follows  :  Quintette  in  B  flat.  op.  87,  allegro  vivace, 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  ;  "  Non  e  Ver,"  Signor 
Del  Puente  ;  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  Madame 
Christine  Nilsson  ;  Romanza,  "Unafurtivalagrima," 
Monsieur  Theodore  Biorksten ;  The  Spirit  Song, 
Miss  Hope  Glenn  ;  Duo  "  La  ci  dajem,"  Madame 
Christine  Nilsson  and  Signor  Del  Puente  ;  Violin 
Solo,  Airs  Hongrois,  Mr.  Isidor  Schnitzler  ;  Song, 
"  Never  Again,"  Miss  Hope  Glenn  ;  "  Jewel  Song," 
Faust,  Madame  Christine  Nilsson  ;  Recit.  and  Aria, 
"  Eri  tu,"  Signor  Del  Puente  ;  Bocchenni  Minuetto, 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club;  Quartette,  "  Cosi  fan 
tutte."  Madame  Christine  Nilsson,  Miss  Glenn,-  M. 
Biorksten,  and  Signor  Del  Puente, 


CCLVIII.— Bill  of  Fare    for  Six   Persons— Sunday, 
December  10. 
Artichoke   Soup. 
Broiled  Trout,  with  Sliced  Lemon. 
Beef  a  la  Mode.     Potatoes. 
Mushrooms.     Baked  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Canvas-back  Duck=,  with  Currant-jelly  Sauce. 
Potato  Salad. 
Pancakes  with  Peaches. 
Apples,  Figs,   Ouavas,  Peaches,    Pears,  Japanese  Persim- 
mons,  and  Grapes. 
Pancakes  with  Peaches. — Make  a   batter   with  four 
ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  melted 
butter,  and  three  eggs  ;  mix  well,  put  some  butter  in  a  fry- 
ing-pan and  fry  them  on  both  sides  of  a  light  brown  color  ; 
put  them  on  a  board  ;  put  some  stewed  peaches  or  apricots 
on  them  and  roll  them ;  put  some  fine  sugar  over  and  glaze 
them  with  a  red-hot  salamander,   which  is  simply  a  round 
flat  piece  of  iron  fixed  to  an  iron  handle.     With  the  round 
piece  heated  red-hot  you  glaze  the  surface  of  any  dish  after 
sprinkling  it  with  sugar  or  bread  crumbs.     If  no  salamander 
is  at  hand,  a  kitchen-shovel  may  be  used,  the  broad  end  be- 
ing made  red-hot. 


Boston  dispatches  of  the  sixth  instant  state  that : 
The  disagreement  between  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere  is  the  topic  of  conversation.  Fred.  Gebhard,  who 
followed  Mrs.  Langtry  to  Boston,  and  who  was  the  acquaint- 
ance objected  to  by  Mrs.  Labouchere,  was  among  the  first 
of  Mrs.  Langtry's  New  York  admirers.  Gebhard  is  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  twenty-three,  who  lives  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  keeps  afour-in-hand  and  other  equipages,  all  of 
which  have  been  at  Mrs.  Langtry's  command  during  her 
stay  in  New  York.  Gebhard  has  usually  accompanied  her 
during  her  drives.  His  father  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving 
his  son  an  income  of  about  eighty  thousand  a  year.  The 
young  man  is  well  known  at  the  opera  and  the  lobbies  of  the 
principal  theatres,  and  is  a  great  diner-out.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  being  discreet,  quiet,  temperate,  and  econom- 
ical. It  is  said  that  his  bill  for  flowers  alone  during  Mrs. 
Langtry's  short  engagement  in  New  York  was  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars. 

The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  may  remember  the 
dissection  of  Mr.  Gebhard  made  by  our  New  York 
correspondent  some  time  last  May.  It  ran  somewhat 
as  follows:  "Mr.  Gebhard  has  his  clothes,  hats, 
boots,  canes,  and  linen  made  in  London,  and  drives 
a  coach,  a  Stanhope,  and  a  cart.  He  rides  to  hounds 
just  like  an  Englishman,  and  can  hold  a  glass  in  his 
eye  fully  twelve  minutes  at  a  time,  provided  he  doesn't 
speak.  His  dialect  is  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
on  the  American  continent,  and  he  always  wears  the 
colors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  orly  notices  the 
few  Americans  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 
English  stock,  and  treats  them  with  condescension 
truly  beautiful. "  Mr.  Gebhard  since  then  has  been 
jilted  by  Miss  Louise  Jerome,  a  lovely  young  New 
York  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  About  the  same 
time  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  secret  of  his  parent- 
age had  finally  been  discovered,  and  that  he  is  of  Jew- 
ish extraction. 

Pranp's  Prize  X-mas  Cards. 
A  full  assortment  of  Prang's  cards  may  now  be 
found  in  the  art  and  book  stores. 


A  Christmas  Novelty. 
The  popular  Christmas  card  is  with  us  again  in 
greater  variety  than  ever.  The  large  prizes  which 
Prang  and  other  publishers  offered,  served  to  bring 
to  the  fore  designs  both  novel  and  beautiful,  still 
there  were  none  fitting  to  send  from  California  to  the 
East  and  Europe  ;  it  seemed  like  sending  coals  to 
Newcastle.  A  novelty  in  cards,  however,  is  being 
presented  this  season,  consisting  of  a  design  repre- 
senting the  contrast  between  the  winters  of  California 
and  those  of  the  East,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
text.  They  are  for  sale  only  by  Snow  &  Co. ,  12  Post 
Street,  Masonic  Temple,  This  store  is  open  every 
evening. 

Fine  Holiday  Goods. 
It  iS  REALLY  a  treat  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
elegant  establishment  of  Burnham,  Beck  &  Co.,  at 
No.  618  Market  Street,  and  Nos.  15  and  17  Post 
Street.  Here  can  be  found  carpets  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  ranging  in  price  from  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  yard  up  to  the  most  expensive.  This 
house  is  the  only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
place  on  exhibition  the  new  style  of  carpet  called 
"Smyrna  ; "  and  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  novelties  for 
covering  the  floor.  It  is  one  yard  wide,  and  sells  at 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  yard,  and  some  is 
offered  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  The  borders 
which  come  with  these  carpets  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, and  are  shown  in  different  widths.  Another 
new  carpet  is  what  is  known  as  "  Super-ingrain." 
It  comes  in  solid  colors,  such  as  olive-green,  old  gold. 
Magenta,  crimson,  and  dark  blue,  with  Florentine 
borders.  It  is  intended  principally  for  halls,  though 
it  makes  a  pretty  covering  for  bed-rooms,  and  also  as 
crumb-cloths,  and  is  marked  at  one  dollar  and  fifteen 
cents  and  one  and  a  quarter.  Then  there  are  the 
latest  European  and  Eastern  designs  in  Axminister, 
Wilton,  Body  Brussels,  etc.;  but  the  pride  of  the 
store  is  a  certain  Moquette  carpet,  and  this  alone  is 
certainly  worth  a  visit.  The  ground  is  of  a  rich  cream 
tint,  over  which  are  dispersed  b1  "  '  and  sprigs  of 
flowers  which  seem  to  drop  fr  'ge  of  a  cliff 

through  a  waterfall.      The  bot-  h  is  of  full 

width,  completes  the  picture  by  bridges  and  water- 
falls. It  is  a  wonderfully  fine  and  closely  woven 
fabric,  and  resembles  in  style  and  appearance  the 
Aubusson.  Burnham,  Beck  &  Co.  are  making  a 
specialty  of  the  Moquettes,  as  they  promise  to  be 
the  fashion  for  parlors.  In  the  curtain  department  of 
this  firm  are  to  be  seen,  among  the  great  variety,  the 
celebrated  Madras,  which,  when  hung,  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  stained  glass.  They  come  in  sets,  or  by 
the  yard,  at  very  low  prices.  In  furniture,  one  might 
say  everything  is  here  to  be  found,  chamber  sets 
being  offered  as  low  as  thirty  dollars.  There  are  also 
a  great  variety  of  pretty  novelties  for  holiday  presents. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bron 
chitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  alt  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  iu  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes,  149  Power  s  Block, 
Rochester,  New  York, 


—  The  great  distinguishing  feature  of 
Redding's  Russia  S;ilve  is  its  power  to  reduce  in- 
flammation. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.    "  Rough  on  Rats." 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.  15c. 

—  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound 

cures  all  female  complaints  by  removing  the  cause. 


—  If  people  who  are  troubled  with  colds 
would  make  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  before  at- 
tending church  or  public  lectures,  they  would  avoid 
coughing,  and  the  comfort  of  hearers  and  speaker 
would  be  greatly  promoted.  The  Pectoral  enables 
public  speakers  to  speak  clearly  and  without  fatigue, 
having  an  immediate  and  wonderful  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  human  voice. 


— "  Buchupaiba."     Quick,   complete   cure, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.    At  Druggists. 


—  For  aged  men,  women,  weak  and  sickly 
children,  without  a  rival  Will  not  cause  headache. 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumer)', 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )      Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


ANDREWS  t>  STOCKWELVS 
<£*•  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Abbey  respectfully  announces  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  San  Francisco  of 

MADAME    CHRISTINE  NILSSON 

IX  FOI7R  GRAND   COXCEKTS.  «»X 
Tuesday  Evening,  December  I2lh,  at  8:15, 
Thursday  Evening,  December  I4th,  at  8:15, 
Saturday  Hatiuee,  December  lGth,  at  2:15  P.  M. 
Monday  Evening,  December  181b,  at  8:15. 

Madame  Nilsson  will  be  assisted  by  the  following  eminent 
Artists:  MISS  HOPE  GLENN,  Contralto;  M.  THEO- 
DORE BIORKSTEN,  Tenor;  and  SIGNOR  GUISEPPE 
DEL  PUENTE,  Baritone,  in  conjunction  with  the 

MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB 
of  Boston— CHARLES  E.  PRATT,  Pianist. 
Scale  OfPrices. — Season  Tickets  for  the  series  of  four 
performances,  $14.  The  sale  of  season  tickets  ONLY  will 
commence  on  Monday,  December  4th,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s  (agents  Haines's  pianos)  music  store, 
southwest  corner  Keamy  and  Sutter  Streets,  for  one  day 
ONLY.  Season  Tickets — $z,  S3,  and  $4,  according  to  loca- 
tion. The  saleof  siDgle  tickets  will  commence  on  Wednes- 
day, December  6th,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  above  place 

MARCUS  R.    MAYER, 
General  Business  Manager  for  Henry  E.  Abbey. 


ART  ASSOCIA TION. 

AX   OPl'ORT!  MTV   OF   A  LIFETUIE    TO    SEE 

The  most  celebrated 

COLLECTION   of  paintings 

BY 

OLD    MASTERS 

Which  ever  left  Europe,  comprising  150  examples  by  Ra- 
phael, Titian,  Rembrandt,  Correggio,  and  others. 
OPEN  DAY  AND  EVENING. 


771  MARKET  STREET  771 

KOHLER'S 

AUSTRALIAN  WAX  WORKS 

And  Promenade  Concerts. 

Open   from   9  A.  M.   to   10  P.  M.     Admission,  25  cents  ; 
children,  15  cents. 


EEEGAXT  CHRISTMAS  CARDS, 
CHRISTMAS  ROOKS, 

PHOTOGRAPH  A  AUTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS  ETC.,  ETC. 

The  largest  stock  and  finest  dis- 
play of  Christmas  Cards  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Samples  or  over 
800  different  styles  arranged  so 
that  all  can  be  seen,  with  the 
prices  plainly  marked  on  each. 
A  visit  lo  the  store  to  see  these 
Christmas  Cards  is  a  sight  no  one 
should  miss. 

COOPER'S  BOOKSTORE, 

No.  J46  Market  Street. 


CARDS. 

The  largest  and  finest  line  in  the  clfy,  whole- 
sale and  retail. 
Specialty  made  of  Cards  exclusively. 

J.J.EVANS,  STATIONER, 

436  California  Street. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 
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EASTON  &  ELDRIDCE, 

Real  Estate  &  General  Auctioneers, 

Office  and  Salesroom, 
No.    23   MONTGOMERY   STREET. 


SPECIAL    SALE 


DIAMOND  WORK, 
JEWELRY, 

....AJfD.... 

PLATED  WARE. 


WE  DNE  SDAY, 

Not.  13,  1882,  at  11  o'clock  .1.  51., 
AT  SALESROOM,  BY  CATALOGUE, 

•      We  will  sell 

Two  pair  large  Solitaire  Dia- 
mond Earrings. 

Diamond  Brooches  and  Rings, 
Fine  Jewels,  Watches,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 


Plate,  Tea,  and  Breakfast  Sets, 
Castors,  Ice  Pitchers,  Wire 
Stands,  Pickle  Jars,  Salvers, 
Olive  Stands,  Spoons,  Forks 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


All  first-class  goods,  and  to  be  sold 
in  lots  to  suit  buyers. 

Catalogues  now  ready,  and  goods 
open  for  exhibition  on  TUESDAY, 
Nov.  18,  from  10  A.  91.  to  4  P.  91. 

We  call  the  attention  of  Ladies 
and  all  buyers  to  our  sale  as  adver- 
tised. 

SALE  POSITIVE— TER9IS  CASH. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 


AUCTIOMEEKS. 


"FRENCH  ART" 


We  are  notified  by  Hie  publishers  that  the 
IMPERIAL  EDITION  OF  MASTER-PIECES  OF 
FRENCH  ART  is  wholly  exhausted,  that  full 
sets  command  a  premium,  and  that  we  are 
to  return  any  copies  we  may  have  on  hand. 
This  shows  in  what  esteem  the  work  is  held 
at  the  East. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    OF   BUSH, 

**"^  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  persona] 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  S  or  3  to  8  P.  M. 


RUPTURE 


Cued.   Grs2teat  Invention 

oftheagc.  i'tEftCE&Si'N 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Cid. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00, 

118    SUTTER   STREET, 


Makers  and  Importers  of  Fine 


Have  made  extensive  preparations  for  the  IIOLID  W  TRADE. 
and  have  added  a  most  exquisite  and  odd  line  of  NOVELTi  KS  to 
their  already  ELEGASiT  STOCK  of  OIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  WATCHES.  SILVERWARE,  CARRIAGE  and  MANTEL 
CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  PANS,  etc,  tosether  making  the 
handsomest  display  of  goods  ever  exhibited  in  this  city.  We 
cordially  invite  an  inspection  of  our  stock,  it  being  no  trouble 
to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in  plain  figures  and  strictly 
one  price. 

WE  SELL  AT  CLOSER  PRICES  THM  ANY  HOUSE  IN  OUR  LINE. 

OPEN     EVENINGS. 


GOLMAN  BROS. 

Stylish  and  Serviceable  CLOTHING  at  Lowest  Prices.  In  every 
department  our  goods  are  marked  for  sale  at  the  merest  ad- 
vance over  manufacturing  cost.  The  pinnacle  of  success  at- 
tained in  our  Men's,  Boys',  and  Children's  Departments.  Our 
original  styles  at  popular  low  prices,  compelling  buyers  to 
patronize  us.      Satisfaction  guaranteed.      Established    1S53. 

LEADING   CLOTHIERS, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STREETS. 

IV.  B. — A  large   variety  of  Dressing  Gowns  and  Smoking  Jackets  just  received 
direct  from  Europe. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

Elegant  imported  Leather  and  Fancy  Goods,  beautiful  Juveniles. 

Finely  bound  Standard  and  Artistic  Gift  Books. 
Christmas  Cards,  from  English,  European  and  American  makers. 


107    MONTGOMERY   ST.,    OPPOSITE    THE    OCCIDENTAL. 
OPEN    EVENINGS. 


ooks 


MAKE    THE    B£ST    HOLIDAY     PRESENTS. 

Holiday  Boobs,  Glove  Boxes, 

Rooks  in  Binding,  Dressing  Cases, 

Illustrated  Books  Fancy  Articles. 

Juvenile  Books,  l sefol  Presents. 


CHRISTMAS     CARDS. 

DOXEY'S 


23    DUPONT    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED   1858. 


W.  K.  VANDERSLICE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING 

.  JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

AMERICAN  WATCHES,  CHATEEAINES  in  Gold  and  Silver.  DIA- 
MONDS in  single  stones  and  matched  pairs,  and  an  elegant  line  of 
JEWELRY,  including  all  the  latest  novelties  for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS, 
at  the  very  closest  prices. 


136  SUTTER  STREET. 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


If  you  desire  to  make  an  elegant 
and  useful  CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  pre- 
sent your  friend  with  a 

WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN    CHAIR. 


This  CUT  represents  our  LADIES'  A.ELIXGTOJJ 
KOCttEU.  NO.  494,  $8.50. 


We  have  now  in  stock  the  finest 
assortment  ever  offered  in  this  city. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO., 

644  Market  Street. 


"  Dress    Reform  " 

COUSET, 

Specially  for  Stoat  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.) by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular.  The  only 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MKS.M.  II.  OBEB.tCO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 

326    Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


NEW    EDITION    NOW   READY. 
Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 

Eighth  Edition,  Greatly  Enlarged. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  $3.00;   half-calf,  $5.00. 

This  edition  has  been  entirely  recast  from  new  type.  It 
contains  large  additions,  besides  quotations  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  authors  who  are  not  represented  in 
any  former  edition.  More  than  six  thousand  lines  have 
been  added  to  the  Index. 

"  Most  valuable,  convenient,  indispensable,  and  alto- 
gether admirable  collection  of  quotations." — O.  (P.  Holmes. 

Bartlett'sShakespeare  Phrase-book 

izmo.     1,038  pages.     Cloth,  $3.00:  half  calf,  $5.00. 
Front  tlie  Century. 

"  \   grand    combination    concordance,  and   glossary    to 

Shakespeare The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most 

valuable  ever  published  for  the  use  of  intelligent  students  of 
Shakespeare.  The  general  reader  needs  no  ampler  con- 
cordance, no  better  guide  to  Shakespeare's  beauties  of 
phrase,  or  even  of  thought ;  no  completer  record  of  the  vari- 
ations of  the  text." 

Ricliard  Grunt  White  says  :  "  It  is  the  best  of  its  kind 
that  I  know  of.  The  most  valuable  Shakespeare  reference- 
book  in  existence." 

1ITTLE,  BROWN  A  CO..  PnbllBlicrs, 

254  Washington  Street-  Boston. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    ST.lltI!-KI\<;    (III  lt<  II. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 

iwiA^VJuywuy>w^O<v'u'^ 

5—   3  -,/v 


17  and  10  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


E  STATIONERv 

AT  DODGE,  BROS.  &.  SHREVE,  32  GEAF 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 
Something:  Too  Much. 

In  Cromwell's  time  a  maiden  fair 
Swung  on  a  bell,  all  for  her  lover  ; 

And  ever  since,  nine  times  a  year, 

The  "correspondents"  man  must  hover 

Above  his  scrap-book,  and  Cake  out, 

To  print  again,  unhappy  wight, 
Just  how  she  said,  to  save  her  lout, 
"The  curfew  must  not  ring  to-night !  " 

I've  read,  once  more,  these  verses  through, 
And  though  I  have  a  heart  that's  mellow, 

I  wish  to  gracious — yes,  I  do — 
That  Cromwell  had  well  hanged  the  fellow  ! 
— Louisvitk  Courier- Journal. 


The  Sodr  of  Solomon. 

Young  King  Solomon, 

Like  all  mankind,  with  life  before  'em. 
Was  a  right  bold  and  jolly  man, 

And  thought  of  wives  he'd  take  a  quorum  ; 
"With  now 'and  then  a  sort  of  spouse 
Who  didn't  stand  on  marriage- vows, 

To  sugar  coat  them  o'er. 
It  was  a  conjugal  idea 
That  might  have  suited  such  as  we  are, 
With  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea 

To  foot  the  score. 

Young  King  Sol — 

Fol  de  rol  lol ; 
If  ever  any  ache  or  ill  he  had, 
He  soothed  it  with  these  balms  of  Gilead — 

Young  King  Sol ! 
He  drank,  and  danced,  and  played  the  'cello, 
Wrote  songs,  and  sang,  like  a  gay  fellow, 

Fol  de  rol  lol, 

Kol  de  rol  lol, 

Fol  de  rol  lol — 

Young  King  Sol ! 

Brave  King  Solomon 

Kept  marrying  till  people  wondered 
To  see  a  wise  and  holy  man 

Run  up  a  score  of  seven  hundred  ; 
But,  though  he  took  the  sugar-coats 
Right  merrily  as  andidotes, 

He  got  an  overdose. 
Just  think  of  his  domestic  bothers! 
Seven  hundred  wives — three  hundred  others 
Almost  as  bad — and  all  their  mothers — 

At  once  broke  loose  ! 

Brave  King  Sol — 

Fol  de  rol  lol ; 
He  saw  his  load,  and  tried  to  pack  it ; 
But  when  he  had  to  face  the  racket — 

Brave  King  Sol  1 
He  danced  no  more,  nor  played  the  'cello, 
But,  like  a  Bashan  bull,  would  bellow, 

Fol  de  rol  lot, 

Fol  de  rol  lol, 

Fol  de  rol  lol— 

Brave  King  Sol ! 

Poor  King  Solomon, 

In  youth  so  gay  and  level-headed, 
Became  a  melancholy  man, 

Being  too  much  concubined  and  wedded  ; 
Oh,  pity  him  his  thousand  wives, 
Ye  generous  married  men,  whose  lives 

Are  miserable  with  one  ! 
For,  surely  he  had  come  to  hate  'em, 
When  he  declared  them,  seriatim. 
As  vanitas  •vanitatum 

Beneath  the  sun. 

Poor  King  Sol — 

Fol  de  rol  lol ; 
He  sank  at  last  upon  the  stony 
And  cheerless  road  of  matrimony — 

Poor  King  Sol ! 
With  somewhat  of  his  fate  before  us, 
Let's  solomonly  repeat  the  chorus  : 

Fol  de  rol  lol, 

Fol  de  rol  lol, 

Fol  de  rol  lol — 

Poor  old  Sol  ! 
Fresno,  Nov."  29,  1882.     Joseph  T.  Goodman. 


The  Wheel. 

See  the  wheeler  with  his  wheel, 
Silent  wheel. 
How  many  murderous   thoughts   pass  through  our 
mind  as  past  he  steals  ; 
As  he  glides  along  the  pave 
With  the  silence  of  the  grave. 
And  the  crystallinic  glittering  of  nickel-plated  steel 
Bursts  upon  the  enraptured  sight, 
As  it  flashes  dazzling  bright, 
Till  the  gamins,  with  delight, 
(Which  the  ordinary  mortal  and  pedestrian  can  not 

feel,) 
Yell  out,  ' '  See  the  blooming  hijit  on  his  altitood'nous 

wheel, 
On  his  lofty,  and  exalted,  and  velocipedic  wheel ; 
On  his  wheel,  wheel,   wheel,  wheel,  wheel,    wheel, 
wheel, 
On  his  lofty  and  velocipedic  wheel. 

Hear  the  tinkling  of  his  bell. 
Little  bell. 
As  it  warns  the  folks  to  give  him  room  before  he  gives 
them — Tophet. 

And  he  dings  it  all  the  while, 
With  a  feeble,  vacant  smile, 
As  he  works  his  number  twelve  in  a  rhythmic  kind  of 
style. 

And  the  people,  ah  1  they  think, 
-  When  they  hear  that  tinkle  tink,  ■ 
"  Here  comes  old  Darwin's  lost  one;  here  comes  the 
missing  link  1  " 
And  they  positively  feel 
Like  smashing  up  his  wheel, 
And  implanting  on  his  pantaloons  some  wounds  that 

wouldn't  heal, 
That  would  cause  him  to  stand  upright  as  he  takes 

his  midday  meal, 
And  would  give  him  heaps  of  trouble  as  he  sat  upon 

his  wheel, 
On  his  wheel,   wheel,    wheel,   wheel,  wheel,  wheel, 
wheel, 

On  his  nickel-plated,  highly  polished  wheel. 
—  Unknown  Liar, 


TRUE  ASSISTANT  TO   NATURE  TN  RESTORING 

tern  to  perfect  health,  thus  enabling  it  to  resist 
,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


A  NOTED  BUT  TTNTTTT.T:?)  WH3IAW. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.'i 


Messrs.  Editors : — 

The  above  13  a  cood  likeness  of  Mrs.  T.ydia  E.  Pink- 
ham,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  above  all  other  human  beings 
maybe  truthfully  called  the  '"Dear  Friend  of  Woman," 
as  some  of  her  correspondents  love  to  call  her.  She 
is  zealously  devoted  to  her  work,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  a  life-study,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  sis:  lady 
assistants,  to  help  her  answer  the  large  correspondence 
which  daily  pours  in  upon  her,  each  bearing  its  special 
burden  of  suffering,  or  joy  at  release  from  it.  Her 
Vegetable  Compound  is  a  medicine  for  good  and  not 
evil  purposes.  I  have  personally  investigated  it  and 
am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this. 

On  account  of  its  proven  merits,  it  Is  recommended 
and  prescribed  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  country, 
'•no  says:  "It  works  like  a  charm  and  saves  much 
patn.  It  will  entirely  curethe  worstformsof  female 
diseases. 

It  permeate?  every  portion  of  the  system,  and  gives 
new  life  and  vigor.  It  removes  faintness.  flatulency, 
destroys  all.  craving  for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches, 
Nervous  Prostration,  General  Debility,  Sleeplessness, 
Depression  and  Indigestion.  That  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  causing  pain,  weight  and  backache,  is  alwa3's 
permanently  cured  by  its  use.  It  will  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  act  in  harmony  with  the  law 
that  governs  the  female  system. 

It  costs  only  $L  per  bottle  or  sir  for  S5.,  and  is  sold  by 
druggists.  Any  advice  required  as  to  special  cases,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  use  of  the  Vegetable  Compound,  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Mrs.  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  home  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

For  Kidney  Complaint  of  either  sex  this  compoundis 
unsurpassed  as  abundant  testimonials  show. 

"Mrs.  Pinkham's  Liver  Pills,"  says  one  writer,  "are 
the  best  in  the  world  for  the  cure  of  Constipation, 
Biliousness  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Her  Blood 
Porifierworks  wonders  in  its  special  line  and  bids  fair 
to  equal  the  Compound  in  its  popularity. 

All  must  respect  her  as  an  Angel  of  Mercy  whose  sole 
ambition  is  to  do  good  to  others. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  (2)  Mrs.  A.  M.  D- 


No  Whiskey! 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  one  of  the  very  few  tonic 
medicines  that  are  not  com- 
posed mostly  of  alcohol  or 
whiskey,  thus  becoming  a 
fruitful  source  of  intemper- 
ance by  promoting  a  desire 
for  rum. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  guaranteed  to  be  a  non- 
intoxicating  stimulant,  and 
it  will,  in  nearly  every  case, 
take  the  place  of  all  liquor, 
and  at  the  same  time  abso- 
lutely kill  the  desire  for 
whiskey  and  other  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Rice,  editor  of 
the  American  Christian  Re- 
view, says  of  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters: 

Cin.,0.,Nov.  16, 1881. 
Gents : — The  foolish  wast- 
ing of  vital  force  in  business, 
pleasure,  and  vicious  indul- 
gence of  our  people,  makes 
your  preparation  a  necessity; 
and  if"  applied,  -will  save  hun- 
dreds who  resort  to  saloons 
for  temporary  recuperation. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
has  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  weakness,  debil- 
ity, overwork,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  consumption, 
liver  complaints,  kidney 
troubles,  &c,  and  it  never 
fails  to  render  speedy  and 
permanent  relie£ 


AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

For  Diseases  of  tlie  Throat  and  Lungs,  such  as 
Coughs,  Colds,  Whooping  Cough,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  and  Consumption. 


The  few  compositions  which 
have  won  the  confidence  of 
mankind  and  become  house- 
hold words,  among  not  only 
one  bat  many  nations,  must 
have  extraordinary  virtues. 
Perhaps  no  one  ever  secured 
so  wide  a  reputation,  or  main- 
tained it  so  long,  as  Aver's 
Cherry  Pectoral.  It  has 
been  known  to  the  publicabout 
forty  years,  by  along  continued 
series  of  marvelous  cures,  that 
have  won  for  it  a  confidence  in 
its  virtues,  never_  equaled  by 
-my  other  medicine.  It  still  makes  the  mo.t  effectual  cures 
of  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Consumption  that  can  be  made  by 
medical  skill.  Indeed,  the  Cherry  Pectoral  has  really 
robbed  these  dangerous  diseases  of  their  terrors  to  a  gre^t 
extent,  and  given  a  ieeling  of  immunity  from  their  painful 
effects,  that  is  well  founded,  if  the  remedy  be  taken  in  sea- 
son. Every  family  should  have  it  in  their  closet  for  the 
ready  and  prompt  relief  of  its  members.  Sidcness  sutter- 
in"  and  even  life  is  saved  by  this  timely  defense.  The  pru- 
dent should  not  neglect  it,  and  the  wise  will  not.  Keep  it 
by  you  for  the  protection  it  affords  by  its  early  use  in  sud- 
den attacks.  

PREPARED  BY 
BR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 
Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscretions  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

Till:  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OB  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  work,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $125,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
TIIE  SCIEJVCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION,, 
Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
mu(,h  time,  suffering,  and  expense   by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,    who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 
PEABODY    MEDICAL  « INSTITUTE, 
Or  W.  H.  PARKER,  H.  D„ 

4  Bulflnch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


g^GUHWOJRKS,,, 


fc^  Pittsburgh,** 


DEST    AND     BELCHER     SILVER 

■^—^  Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
SLorey  County,  Nevada,  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)dayof  November1,  i832,  an 
a-sessment  (No.  25)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  Staves  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block, 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  22d  day  of  December,  18S2,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  nth  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


/CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^-'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  6)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
26th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  or  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  CaL. 
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PAP  E  R    WAR  E  HOUSE 


•4-11   4-13  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


J^HUADER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
Califorr.ia;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice.—  There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. . 

Name                                 No.        Shares.  A  mount. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $2  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  37  10,000  4,000  00 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   73  200  8000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   74  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   79  14,995  5,99800 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  87  6,000  2,400  00 

F.  M .  Pixley 4  5  not  issued         2  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  995  do                398  00 

W.W.Dodge 6  5  do                   zoo 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995  do                398  00 

E.  G.  Waite 8  5  do                   a  00 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  2,495  do   -            998  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5  do                   2  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995  do                398  00 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5  do                   2  00 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee. . .   13  2,495  do                998  00 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14  1,000  do               400  00 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15  2,000  do                800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16  1,000  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17  1,500  not  issued      600  00 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18  1,000  do                400  00 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19  2,000  do               800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee.. ..   20  1,000  do                40000 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...   82  500  do               200  00 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..   23  500  do                200  00 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24  1,000  do                40000 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25  2,000  800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26  500  not  issued      200  00 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500  do               200   00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28  1,000  do                400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29  1,000  do               400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 30  1,000  tio               400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do                400  00 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32  5  do                   2  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do                  2  00 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do                   2  00 

Wm.  Wilson 35  5  do                  2  00 

Benj.  Teal 36  5  do                   2  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53  1,000  40000 

Wm.  Heick  Trustee 54  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee $6  1,000  not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..   57  3,000  do            1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do            1,200  00 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do               400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee. ...  61  500  do               200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do               200  00 

Geo.  E  .Barnes,  Trustee..  62  200  do                 80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do                 40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee. 64  50  do                 20  00 

S.  B.  Hemman,  Trustee..   65  50  do                 20  00 

A,  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  50  issued              20  00 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee.. .  67  50  not  issued      20  00 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250  do               100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do               100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do               400  00 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103  500  do               200  00 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no  500  do               200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100  do                 40  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  5,  San  Fiancisco,  Cali- 
ffornia,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  ,Califomia. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin-  ' 
quent  stock  is  hereby  postponed   until  the  sixteenth  (1 6th) 
day  of  October,  1882   at  the  same  place  and  hour.     By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  Bj  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 

N'uvember.  10S2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.     By  ordtr 
of  the  Board  01  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent s  ock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  ot  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

C.   M.   OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (20th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
older  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

PO  =1  POVEMENT.— The  sa'e  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty-seventh 
(27th)  day  of  November.  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  I  irectors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  eleventh  (nth) 
day  of  December,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

pOTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment,^ o.  io,)of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ol 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessmentshall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  r88a, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ; 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.   309  Montgomo 
Street,  San  Francisco  Col 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»     JP«      Mi9     X&« 
Time  Schedule,  Monday,  November  27,  1SS8. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  J>.  M. 
*3.O0  P.  M. 
*4.  OO  P.   M. 

S.OO,  A.  M. 

3.30  f.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
♦4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M, 
•3.30  P.  M. 
JS.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*5.oo  p.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  H, 
*5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5. 30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A,  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M 
3.OO  P.  M 
*  S.OO  A.  M. 
8  OO  A  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P-   M, 

*4.00  P.  M, 
3,30  P.  M 

S.OO  A.  M. 
•3.30  p  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. 


.Benicia 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa . 


i  Deming,  El  Paso  \  Express . . . 
\  and  East (  Emigrant. . 


)via  Livermore., 
f  via  Martinez. . 


f  Gait  and 
(  Stockton 

.lone  

.Knight's  Landing. 

*'  "      (JSundays  only) 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno 

.  Merced 

.  Marysville  and  Chico. . 
.  Niles  and  Haywards. . 


Ogden  and  1  Express 

East f  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

Sacramento,  )  via  Livermore. 
Colfax,    and  V  via  Benicia. . . . 

Alta J  via  Benicia. . . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
San  Jose 


.Tehama  and  Willows  . 
.Vallejo 


.(t  Sundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland., ... 


2.4O  P.  M. 
"IO.  IO  A.  M. 
^17.40  P.   M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M, 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.   M, 

2.4O  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.    M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 
*8.40A.  M. 
II. IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P,   M. 

7.4O  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 


3.40  p. 

M. 

9.4O  A 

M. 

7.40  P. 

M. 

7.  40  P- 

M 

2.4O  P. 

M. 

O.IO  A 

M. 

I.IO  A 

M. 

2.4a  P. 

M. 

I.IO  A 

M. 

7.40  P. 

M. 

I.IO  A 

M. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m, 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Highland 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


should   meet 
also,  Pacific 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  1882,    and   until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


t6.$o  a.  m. 
8.30  A.  M. 

1 0.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M 
6.qo  P    M 


3.30  A. 
IO.4O  A. 

*3-30  f-  M- 

4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


I  ..San    Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ' 
) Menlo   Park \ 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
.  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


6.40  A.  M. 
9.05   A.    M 

*I0.02  A.  M. 
3.37  P-  M' 
t5.04     P.  M. 

6  02    P    M  . 


9  05  j> 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M.! 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  1  l 
and  Monterey (  \ 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

310  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


7  WE   NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


10.40  A.  M.  I . .  -  -  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


10.40  A.  M, 
*3-3o  p.  M. 


'  l  . Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, .  )  I 
I  \  .,.„....  and  Santa  Cruz f  ] 


,  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  I      6.02  p.  M. 


"Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train): 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAK-LAND  PIER. 
FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  — *6.oo, '6.30,  7.30,   8.30,   9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4,30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9.30,  II. OO,  *I2.O0. 
To  ALAMEDA— 'e-oo,  *t6,3o,   7.00,   *t?-3°.  S.oo,   *tS.3o, 
9.00,   "+9-30,  10.00,  n.oo,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00,  3.00,   *t3-3°t 
4.00,   *t4.30,  5.00,  *t5-3o,  6.00,  *t6.3o,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 

II.OO,  *I2.QO. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7-00.  *7.3°,  8.oo,  8.30, 
9.00,  Jo.  30,  ro.oo,  J  10.30,  n.oo,  in. 3°.  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,   5,30,  6.00,   6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  {8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  io.oo,  n.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  5.00, 
*5-3°i  6.oo,  '6.30.  7.00. 

TO    SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—  *5.32,*6.o2, 6. 32,  7.02, 
7.32,  8.02,   8,32,   9.02,  9.32,    10.02,  10.32,  11.02,   11.32, 

I2.02,   12.32,   I.02,   I.32,    2.02,    2.32.     3.O2,    3.32,  4.O2,  4.32, 


5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,    8.02, 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.21, 


9.32,  11.02. 


,      1. 51,      2.51; 


.  6.51     7-5i 
i.51,  4.51,  5.51 


7.10,  *t7-35, 
11.10,  12.10, 
6.10,  *T6-35. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo, 
with  8,30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa  Claraor  San  Jose,  $'.50;  to  Monterey 
or  Santa  Cruz,  55.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

£5T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R, 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,  500,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON   ASSURANCE   CORPORATION  of   Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 'of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  foint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
■L*  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^***     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *io.oo 
|io.i5A.  M.,   +1.25,  *i,45,  '4.45.  t5-2oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelico  Ferry) — frS.oo,  *8.go  A.  M.,  *3-45,  *5-30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days,      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— -8.00, 
tS.50,  A.  M.,  *ia.oo,  1 12.00  M,  '2.30,  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  t7-30)  "8.45  A.  M.,  *3.i5, 
ts.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Kosi  Station  and 
Junction. 


8.51,9-51.  10.51,   11.51 

6.51,  7.51,  9.21,  10.51. 
From   ALAMEDA— "5.15,   *5-4S,  6.15 

*t8.35,  9-i°>    'tg-35.  io-io,    *tio-3S, 

2.10,    3.10,   4.10,  *t4-35.  5-io,  *T5-35i 

*l7-35,  9-15.  10.45- 
From  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45,    8.*5- 

8-45,  t9-i5.  9-45.   tio-i5.io.45,   tn-i5.  11-45.  12-45,  1-45. 

2.45,3-45,  4-15.   .4-45.    5-15,  5-45.    6-I5.  6-45,  7-45.  "MSi 

*io.45. 
FroraWEST  BERKELEY— v5-45.*6-i5,  6-45.  *7-*5,  7-45, 

8-45,  9-45.  IO-45.  i-45,  2-45,    3-45,  4-45,  *5-i5.  5-45   "6.15, 

6-45.    7-15- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN   FRANCISCO— *7-iSi   0.15,  i«5.   >*-**5,  3-*5 
-*5.i5,  8.15,  10.1s,  12.15,  z-*5,  4-15- 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted, 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland.  (J)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co. 
Tewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't 


Apolltnans 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  A    necessity  at  every  Table  and  at 
every  Bar."        New  York  Tribune. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  e^>  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 
BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE    BY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  jHontgouitiry  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


For  bAUCELITO(Week  Days)-8.5o,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45 
5.30  P.   M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  iz.oo  M.,  2.00,  4. 30  P.  M 

From   SAUCELITO  (Week   Days)— 7.45,   9.30  A.    M. 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — b.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,6.00?,  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2,40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.   M. 


MS  4bJ%  *-  kl-  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
iw.wV    tin  Ferry.J  THROUGH  I'KALN    for  Dm 


Mills   and  Way  Stations.     (Through  Tra 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M  -) 


from  Duncan 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days tor  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,   Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all   points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684 jj?  83 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 

JT/fE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bunb  of 
California ;  Boston,  Trcniont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  I'nion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  Nov  Zealaml,  the  Bank  of 
New  /calami ;  London,  A.  91.  Rothschild  & 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St,  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama, 


C.    J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

toil    GAUDENS,    JUiLS,    MIXES,    ASI>    F1UE 
DEI'AUTIUEJITS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GVTTA     PERDfilA     AND     RUBBER 

MANUFACTBJttlNU  COMPANY. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS., 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Olema,   $2  50;   'lomales, 

$3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
S.OO   A.    SI.    from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,     arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Sauce     o 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen  1  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


il 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axb  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Eolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET; 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

COJfeTIPA'riOX, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache. 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
GK1LLON, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Facultede  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar—  unlike    pills  and   the 

usual  pu  rgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take,and  never  produces  Irritation. 

SOLD   BY  ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 
GRILLON 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,   Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Carbolized  Rubber  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  llose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  llose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
llose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Rrand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


JOMJi  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

A  SLAYERS'    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware, 


o  hat,  ttaeap-  BYRON  JACKSON, 

able  w'md  m.u1!'  625  Sixth  St.   San  Francisco, 
Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Seif  Feeders  for  Threshing 

Machines,  Hoise  Forks,.  Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows.   Steam  Derrick 

Runo  in  tbo  pOT]l  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 

liglneol  winds.  Farm   Machinery,  Hay.  Hide,   Hop 

Entirely  relin- n„d  Wool  Presses   Steam    EnRineil 

Threshing    Machines,    Wind    Mills, 

HiYttiw  I'lTCiV    Dumb  Bells,  Furniture  Castings.   All 

*  IJIKUil  J.  UUJil,   orclcrf  fiiieci  promptly  at  the  lowest 

San  Francisco,  market  rates. 

Write  for  our  Now  Cut:iIo<nic. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  'Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1SS2. 

Gaelic Saturday,  December  16th. 

Bclglc Thursday,  December  2Sth. 

1SS3. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

Bclgic Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  209 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


/' 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  ioth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  ioth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles  I 


MJLLE1T&     OPTICAL     D£FOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Special! j'  Thirty-two  Tears. 

fcOiftU'OUXB'  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    jJSTTwo  Hour*  Notice. 

^a.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
■^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

/MPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Palace  Hotel 

A-    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE, 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  tbc  model  liotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  tire  and  en rlliquake- proof*.  It  lias  live 
elevators.  Every  rooni  is  large,  light, and  airy. 
Tli  c  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  AU  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  lisht,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitbertounhnown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  la  the  tlneit 
UtttlltVi 


WILLIAMS,    DOIOiND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMM!SSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*^  Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Hawaiian  Line;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Po.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  Tha 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. :  Nich.  Ashton  S;  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


UNDERTAKE 

Ml  •■eraaSMt*  IBi> 
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THE      ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

Santfranciseo, 


.EstaBlisLeB. 

I860. 

siooo.ooOoOe 
rSarpIiis   460,800.70 

Sam  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  I,  1882. 
We  tal* e  pleasure  in  presenting  for  3'onr 
consideration  the    following   Thirty-eighth  Seini- 
Aiinual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises S150,000  00 

oilier  Real  Estate 12,825  33 

tailed  Stales  Bonds 629.507  60 

liand  Association  Stocb 15,121  55 

loans  mid  Mscounts 1,785,000  20 

Due  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Money  on  band 632.365  3Q 

S3.752.I199  09 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  paid  up S1.O0O.O0O  0« 

Surplus 46O.800  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953.672  SO 

line  Banks 337,491  09 

Dividends  unpaid 13150 


S3, 752,099  09 


Tills  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
nil  kinds  of  bankinir  business. 


A  NEW  BOB1EY  BOOK. 


The  Bodley  Grandchildren, 

AND  THEIR  JOURNEY  IN  HOLLAND.     By  Horace 
E.   Scudder,  author  of  the   other  Bodley  books.     With 
many  illustrations  and  a  very  attractive  cover.     $1.50. 
The  host  of  young  and   older  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
the   previous  Bodley   books   will   be  delighted   with   this, 
which  introduces  a  new  set  of  Bodleys,  who  have  a  wonder- 
ful good  time  in    Holland,  seeing   its  curious  sights,  and 
hearing  the  exceedingly  interesting  stories  of  its  history. 

American  Statesmen, 

1.    John  Quincy  Adams.     By  John   T.    Morse,  Jr. 

$1,25. 
S.     Alexander  Hamilton .     By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
$1.25. 

3.  John  €.  Cnllionn.     By  Dr.  H.  Von  Hoist.      $1.25. 

4.  Andrew  Jackson.     By  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner,  Yale 
College.     $1.25. 

5.  John  llitmlolph.     By  Henry  Adams.     $1.23. 
Admirable  brief  biographies  of  leading  American  states- 
men, in  connection  with  the  political  History  of  the  country. 
Beautiful  library  books. 

itST*  Several  other  volumes  in  preparation. 

American  Men  of  Letters. 

Edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

1.  Washington    Irving.      By   Charles   D.    Warner. 
-  With  fine  portrait.     $1.25. 

2.  Noall  "Webster.      By  Horace   E.  Scudder,  author  of 
the  "  Bodley  Books."     With  portrait.     $1.25. 

3.  Henry  ■>.  Thoreau.    By  Frank  B.  Sanborn.     With 
fine  steel  portrait.     $1.25. 

4.  George   Kiplcy.     By   O.    E.    Frothingham.     With 
fine  portrait.     $1.25. 

Excellent  brief  biographies  of  men  famous  in  American 
literatuie.     Admirable  household  books. 

ilST  Several  ot/ier  volumes  in  preparation, 

Longfellow  and  Emerson  Calendars 
for  1883. 

The  former  has  a  capital  portrait,  and  a  view  of  Longfel- 
low's home  ;  the  latte-,  a  view  of  Emerson's  home.  Both 
are  admirably  designed,  printed  in  rich  and  tasteful  colors, 
with  choice  selections  for  each  day — the  most  desirable  cal- 
endars ever  produced  in  America.     $1.00  each. 

*,■*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  by  tlte  publislters, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,,  Boston. 

Messrs.  H.,  M.  &  Co.  will  send  to  any  address  a  Cata- 
logue of  all  their  publications,  containing  portraits  of  many 
of  their  mos  t  famous  authors. 


THREE    EXQUISITE    BOOMS! 


Longfellow  Birthday  Book. 

With  a  fine  portrait  and  12  illustrations.     Beautifully  bound. 
Cloth,  $1  ;  limp  calf  or  sealskin,  $3.50. 

Emerson  Birthday  Book. 

With  a  new  portrait  and  12  illustrations.     Tastefully  bound. 
Cloth,  $1 ;  flexible  calf  or  sealskin,  $3.50. 

Whittier  Birthday  Book. 

With  a  fine  portrait  and  12  illustrations.     Elegantly  bound. 
Cloth,  $1 ;  flexible  calf  or  sealskin,  $3.50. 

These  three  little  volumes  are  gems  of  books.  On  the  left- 
hand  pages  are  choice  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  and  Whittier,  for  each  day  of  the  year. 

On  the  right-hand  pages,  under  the  several  dates,  are 
interesting  memoranda — birthdays  of  famous  persons  are 
indicated,  the  occurrence  of  noteworthy  events  which  the 
writers  have  commemorated  ;  and  there  are  blank  spaces  for 
the  autographs  of  friends  on  their  birthdays,  and  for  any 
memoranda  which  the  owner  of  the  book  wishes  to  record 
foi  special  days. 

These  little  books  are  a  happy  combination  of  gift-book 
and  autogpaph  album,  and  on  account  of  their  tastefulness, 
literary  attractiveness,  and  illustrations,  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  intelligent  household. 

N.  B. — Tltese  books  are  charming  and  appropriate  gifts 
for  birthdays. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publisltcrs, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Plaec,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS. 


LOUIS     BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Invite  public  attention  to  the  finest  and  best  selected 
stock  of  Novelties  in  WATCHES,  DUMONRS,  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE,  and  FRENCH  CLOCKS  ever  exhibited 
here.  Direct  importation  in  every  branch  enables  us  to 
sell  goods  at  lower  prices  than  any  house  iu  the  city. 

Every   description  of  fiue  DIAMOND    WORK  and 
JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order. 

STORE  OPEN  EVERY  EVENING  DURING  DECEMBER. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME  &    LONG,    OF    SAN   FRANCISCO, 

«.'ROYESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR   &    FARLEY   ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Invite  the  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 

And  inspect  their 


Which    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  shown  mi  this  Coast,  and   wlilcu  cannot  be  excelled  for  Variety  and  Beauty  upon  . 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;  the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants. 

THE  CALA.  FURNITURE  M'FG  CO..  220  TO  226  BUSH  ST. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILI.A  RD  &•  CO,  2j  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers.     A.  E.   '7UILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


E 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  t.  Bancroft  *  Co.,  321  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


FOR 
FINE  HOLIDAY  WINES, 


GUNDLAOH  &  GO, 


Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


wf-OFO'PES^ 


THE  UlGHT  MNM1NG. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  39  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    In    Cents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


'IT      IS      A  L?M  OST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 

,-"  '   -  '■-.  £Sg=-=  « 

sf£f'  <     !"r_^ 

l>    ~Z^  Cm      s"   ft 

^-^  tJeSs-i 

?  tr  C.T  £•<* 
D.  S,  BEOW.V  &  CO.,  No.  3G  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

TfURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given.    ♦ 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.    310  Stockton  Street. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

"*~~^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Dec.  5,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  36)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  Dec.  15th,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  ig,  328  Montgomery  -Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Dec.  9, 
1882,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

-*-~^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Dec.  2,  18S2. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  48,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday,  December  12,  1882,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  S<*n  Francisco.  CaJ. 


PXTRA  DIVIDEND  NOTICE— Office 

■*—'   of  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 

Francisco,  December  2,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
an  extra  dividend  (No.  49),  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share, 
was  declared,  payable  on  Tuesday,  December  12,  1882,  at 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM    WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

hipping;  and  Commission  Merchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Th=  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


AKT-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


USHED  INDIA! 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XL    NO.  25. 


SAN  FRANCLSCO,   DECEMBER   16,   1882. 


PRLCE3  TEN  CENTS. 


PLUCKED    FROM    THE    BURNING. 


A  Picture  of  the  Earth's  Condition  after  the  Fiery  Cataclysm  of  1883. 


Sequel  to  "  I?ito  the  Sun." 

******** 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  I  exclaimed,  as  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
looked  around  me,  gazing  with  mingled  curiosity  and  awe 
on  the  unaccustomed  objects  which  I  saw. 

There  responded  a  long-bearded  and  grey-serged  man  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  as  he  bent  over  the  pallet  on  which  I  was 
lying,  and  proceeded  to  anoint  my  skin,  (I  perceived  that  I 
was  naked,)  with  an  unguent  that  recalled  the  fancied  per- 
fume of  some  oriental  nard  that  I  had  read  of,  but  could  not 
at  the  moment  identify. 

I  tried  to  raise  my  head  from  the  pillow,  but  the  muscles 
refused  to  respond  to  the  action  of  the  will.  Helplessly  I 
dropped  my  eyes  to  the  inferior  portion  of  my  frame,  and  be- 
held, with  sickening  apprehension,  that  I  was  scarred  and 
blistered  from  neck  to  foot.  At  the  same  time  I  perceived  that 
I  was  lying  upon  robes  or  sheets  of  the  finest  silk.  Such  ex- 
traordinary care  contrasted  strangely  with  the  paltry  sur- 
roundings of  the  chamber,  and  such  luxury  applied  to  my- 
self— for  the  extent  of  it  I  could  appreciate — strangely  with 
the  seemingly  ascetic  poverty  of  the  person  who  stood  be- 
side me.  I  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  determining,  from 
the  architectural  points  of  the  chamber,  and  the  features, 
dress,  and  intonation  of  my  companion,  that  I  was  in  some 
Mongolian  settlement — how  or  where  was  an  inconceivable 
mystery.  Memory,  for  the  moment  was  a  blank.  Suddenly 
a  flood  of  thought  surged  through  my  brain.  In  an  instant 
I  recalled  the  events  of  that  fearful  day  in  San  Francisco — 
the  ascent  in  the  balloon,  the  aspect  of  the  ruined  city,  the 
tragic  death  of  the  doctor,  and  my  own  imminent  destruc- 
tion when  I  became  senseless. 

How  long  I  had  lain  in  a  comatose  condition,  I,  of  course, 
do  not  know  ;  but,  judging  from  the  extraordinary  distance 
traversed  in  the  interim,  either  the  time  must  have  been  con 
siderable,  or  I  must  have  been  hurled  with  inconceivable 
velocity,  in  the  heart  of  the  storrn,  to  where  I  now  lay. 

To  cross  an  ocean  and  hundreds  of  leagues  of  continent 
in  a  condition  of  insensibility  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
one,  and  my  astonishment  may  be  imagined  when  I  at  last 
discovered  how  I  had  been  found  by  the  monks  of  the  Bud- 
dhist monastery  of  Badid  upon  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  on  a  plateau  near  by,  lying  apparently  dead, 
near  the  fragments  of  what  had  once  been  the  balloon  and 
car. 

My  theory  is  that  my  balloon  was  caught  up  by  a  body 
of  heated  air  of  vast  volume,  when  about  to  plunge  into  the 
fiery  abyss,  and  that  this  body  of  air,  naturally  rising  to  an 
upper  stratum,  was,  in  its  turn,  pressed  forward  by  an  air- 
current  of  tremendous  velocity,  naturally  following  the  west- 
ward course  of  the  sun.  My  strange  appearance  and  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  I  had  reached  their  neigh- 
borhood, coupled  with  the  recent  tremendous  spectacle 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  nocturnal  heavens — for  by 
the  time  the  sun  had  risen  upon  Central  Asia  the  force  of 
the  comet's  collision  had  been  spent,  and  the  heat  ex- 
perienced at  this  altitude  had  been  barely  sufficient  to  melt 
a  few  feet  of  the  everlasting  snows — the  entire  circumstances 
attending  my  advent  among  them,  I  repeat,  had  caused  them 
to  regard  me  with  a  certain  superstitious  awe,  and  to  treat 
me  with  the  consideration  I  have  already  referred  to. 

So  far  as  this  portion  of  our  earth  was  concerned,  the  fierce 
and  fiery  cataclysm,  which  had  wrought  such  ruin  upon  those 
regions  subjected  to  the  full  potency  of  the  blazing  orb,  had 
been  represented  only  by  the  terrible  auroral  display,  which, 
according  to  the  monks,  had  traveled  round  the  half  circuit 
of  the  heavens  from  west  to  east  in  blood-red  anger,  but  had 
faded  away  before  the  first  beams  of  morning  brightened  the 
sky.  They  regarded  it,  I  also  learned,  as  a  presage  of  the 
second  coming  of  the  original  Buddha'. 

The  seclusion  of  the  Thibetan  highlanders  is  so  great,  and 
their  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  so  limited  and  in- 
frequent, that  it  was  weeks  before  the  vague  and  terrible 
rumors,  which  were  wafted  faintly  from  the  lowlands  of  China, 
began  to  impress  them  more  strongly  with  the  possible  truth 
of  the  terrible  story  which  I  had  attempted  to  convey  to 
them  by  signs  and  broken  expressions. 

Day  by  day  the  desire  became  more  intense  within  me  to 
revisit  the  haunts  of  men,  and  learn  the  worst  regarding  the 
catastrophe.  I  had  already  acquired,  during  my  two  months' 
sojourn  at  the  monastery,  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
Thibetan  tongue  to  enable  me  to  express  myself  upon  ordi- 
nary topics  with  considerable  fluency,  and  my  representa- 
tions exercised  such  an  effect  upon  Dchiamdcham,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  monks,  that  he  yielded  to  my 
solicitations  and  consented  to  persuade  the  rest  to  make  a 
journey  of  exploration.  As  by  degrees  I  gained  greater  com- 
mand of  the  language,  and  Dchiamdcham  and  myself  man- 
aged to  reach  the  intellects  of  the  monks,  blinded  as  they 
were  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  blurred  by  superstition, 
it  became  evident  that  their  curiosity  was  becoming  piqued 
as  fast  as  their  feelings  were  becoming  interested.  When 
the  spring  opened,  and  the  snows  melted  away  upon  the  sur- 
rounding slopes,  they  were  ready  to  accompany  me  on  an 
expedition  to  the  plains.  Dchiamdcham  had  not  in  vain  em- 
ployed his  arguments,  and  exhausted  his  store  of  rhetoric,  in  I 


convincing  his  brethren  that  one  of  their  main  duties  lay,  in 
a  case  of  this  sort,  in  assisting  mankind.  Accordingly  a  troop 
of  thirty  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  society  were  drafted 
for  the  expedition,  the  rest,  including  the  older  and  weaker 
of  the  brethren,  being  left  to  guard  the  several  interests  of 
the  fraternity.  The  villages  and  settlements  we  passed  upon 
our  way  for  the  first  two  days  were  tenanted  by  natives  who 
repeated  the  strange  tales  we  had  previously  heard. 

A  day  or  two  later,  after  crossing  many  spurs  and  mountain 
ranges,  we  debouched  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Kinsha  Kiang. 
or,  as  it  is  called  during  its  lower  course,  the  Yang-tze  Kiang. 
As  we  gradually  descended  from  the  higher  plateaus  we  en- 
tered regions  where  the  vegetation  was  parched  and  lifeless. 
Houses  and  villages  were  either  desolate  or  tenanted  only  by 
half-famished  creatures,  who  answered  our  questions  in  a 
dazed  and  bewildered  way.  Despair  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  them.  Their  flocks  and  herds  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
sustain  existence  upon  the  scant  and  desiccated  herbage. 
A  calamity,  which  they  were  able  neither  to  comprehend  nor 
cope  with,  had  fallen  upon  them  and  deprived  them  of  heart 
and  courage. 

We  had  remarked  for  the  past  few  days  that  the  climate 
had  changed  to  a  greater  degree  than  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  the  case.  Humidity  was  its  pre- 
vailing feature.  Dense  cloud-masses  rolled  over  our  heads 
and  obscured  the  sun.  As  we  neared  the  Chinese  lowlands 
rain  fell  almost  incessantly.  The  same  scenes  met  our  gaze 
which  we  had  encountered  in  the  more  mountainous  country, 
only  intensified  in  their  ghastly  significance.  Dead  and  de- 
caying bodies  of  men,  women,  children,  and  domestic  ani- 
mals lay  promiscuously  about  at  every  turn,  and  in  every 
conceivable  posture,  as  if  they  had  been  stricken  by  some 
fell  pestilence. 

As  we  gazed,  the  heavens  shed  sluggish  rain-drops  as 
though  weeping.  It  was  only  too  convincing,  the  awful 
thought  that  here,  at  the  western  limit  of  the  vast  realm  of 
China,  we  stood  at  the  gates  of  a  tremendous  cemetery,  rich 
with  the  steaming  remains  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
creatures,  and  countless  myriads  of  species  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom. 

After  two  weeks  of  travel  we  reached  the  plains.  No  liv- 
ing thing  was  there.  The  earth,  however,  was  clad  in  verdure. 
In  some  mysterious  manner  it  was  evident  that  the  germs  of 
certain  forms  of  vegetable  life  had  survived.  Wheat,  rice, 
poppies,  and  weeds  grew  up  together  in  luxurious  confusion, 
as  though  sown  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  scene  re- 
minded me  of  some  vast  Western  prairie.  The  croaking  of 
frogs,  heard  by  night,  proved  that,  at  all  events,  this  form  of 
amphibious  life  had  survived  the  elemental  crisis.  Fish, 
too,  abounded  in  the  rivers. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  at  length  the  details  of  our  progress 
to  the  sea.  In  the  course  of  six  weeks  we  reached  the  sea- 
port of  Macao,  on  the  southern  coast.  Here  everything  was 
wrecked,  ruined,  and  scorched,  as  though  subjected  to  a 
blast-furnace.  Merchandise  and  commodities  of  all  sorts 
were  baked  into  utter  desiccation.  The  shipping  in  the 
harbor,  where  it  had  not  been  absolutely  wrecked  or  sunk, 
rose  and  fell  with  the  pulsations  of  the  waves,  planks  and 
timbers  yawning  and  starting  from  their  places.  Still,  this 
city  had  not  experienced  the  same  terrible  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen San  Francisco.  The  force  of  the  convulsion  had  been 
spent  before  its  effects  had  reached  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
though  so  far  as  animal  life  was  concerned  the  results  had 
been  identical  in  both  cases.  An  iron  steamerwas  found  in  the 
harbor  which  it  was  possible  to  refit,  and,  after  several  weeks' 
work,  she  was  rendered  seaworthy,  while  her  engines  had 
not  suffered  materially  from  the  heat.  Having  stocked  this 
vessel  with  fuel,  from  a  coal-yard  whose  contents  had  been 
converted  into  excellent  coke  by  the  solar  action,' and  a  suf- 
ficient cargo  of  rice,  also  luckily  found  but  little  parched,  in 
the  month  of  September,  about  a  year  after  the  cometary 
crisis,  the  vessel,  manned  by  this  strange  crew  of  amateur 
sailors,  and  under  such  singular  auspices,  steamed  slowly 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Macao  with  the  determination  of  visit- 
ing other  portions  of  the  earth. 

The  vessel  was  called  the  Eicpkemia,  and  her  crew  num- 
bered thirty-one,  all  told.  The  monk  Dchiamdcham,  as 
was  natural,  was  chosen  captain  of  the  expedition,  while  the 
control  of  the  engine-room  was  assigned  to  myself.  Luckily 
for  the  first  week  or  more  we  encountered  no  severe  weather, 
by  which  time  the  monks  had  opportunity  to  acquire  the  use 
of  their  sea-legs,  and  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
unaccustomed  duties  of  sailor-life.  Their  duties  naturally 
consisted  in  keeping  things  clean,  and  attending  to  the  fur- 
naces rather  than  in  seamanship,  though  Dchiamdcham's 
capacity,  combined  with  such  little  instruction  as  I  was  able 
to  offer,  gradually  taught  them  the  use  of  the  ropes  and  the 
management  of  the  sails,  (some  of  which  we  had  fortunately 
found  uninjured,)  which  was  an  essential  requirement  for 
the  prosecution  of  our  enterprise,  as  we  could  not  tell  when 
we  might  ever  fall  in  with  another  supply  of  coal. 

It  had  been  a  moot  question  in  which  direction  we  should 
travel  after  leaving  Macao.  Prudence  had  suggested  to  me 
that  our  wisest  course  would  be  westward,  to  those  Asiatic 
countries  which  had  presumably  escaped  the  full  effects  of 
the  elemental  visitation.  We  accordingly  steered,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  calculate,  in  a  southerly  direction,  for  the  Indian 
Archipelago,hoping  sooner  or  later  to  find  the  Straits  of  Anjer 
or  the  Gilolo  Passage.  But  the  fates  had  decreed  otherwise. 
For  the  first  ten  days  we  experienced  mild  and  favorable 


weather,  and  our  dead  reckoning,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
declination  of  the  Pole  Star,  showed  that  we  were  approach- 
ing the  Islands,  when  we  encountered  one  of  those  typhoons 
which  are  of  by  no  means  rare  occurrence  on  the  China 
Sea.  By  the  time  that  the  violence  of  the  gale  was  spent  we 
had  been  driven  far  eastward,  over  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
— how  far,  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  chronometer  and  almanac,  it  was.  impossible  to 
approximate  the  longitude. 

From  the  sun's  meridian  altitude,  I  determined  that  we 
were  about  twenty  degrees  north  of  the  equator;  also,  that, 
judging  from  an  estimated  dead  reckoning,  the  nearest  land 
in  our  proposed  course  was  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  de- 
sire was  strong  within  me  to  revisit  California,  and  learn  the 
full  extent  of  the  catastrophe  I  had  witnessed  from  the  bal- 
loon. Not  many  days  after,  the  eastern  horizon  resolved  it- 
self into  a  long  line  of  cloud,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  contour  of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  to 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Monterey.  The  aspect  of  the 
beach,  of  the  headlands,  of  the  white  surf  of  the  bay,  was 
perfectly  familiar,  and  the  brown  appearance  of  plain  and 
highland  was  just  as  might  have  been  expected  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  sea  was  destitute  of  ships.  No  sea- 
birds  were  to  be  seen ;  nor  did  the  white  and  glistening 
houses  at  either  extremity  of  the  bay  suggest  the  looks  of 
Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz.  Instead  of  this,  irregular  ruins 
seemed  to  mark  the  sites  of  these  well-known  watering 
places.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  we  sighted 
the  Golden  Gate.  It  was  a  calm  and  cloudless  day — such  a 
day  as,  a  year  ago,  would  have  called  out  innumerable  vehi- 
cles to  the  ocean  beach.  We  steamed  slowly  north,  past  the 
spot  where  the  Ocean  House  had  once  been.  The  sudden 
turning  of  a  point  brought  us  in  full  view  of  the  Cliff  House, 
or  rather  the  spot  it  had  once  occupied,  for  no  building  of 
any  kind  was  to  be  seen.  The  outline  of  Seal  Rock  rose 
from  the  water,  with  the  spray  dashing  white  against  its 
sides,  but  the  glossy  colony  that  had  once  sported  there  was 
gone.  No  difference  was  apparent  in  the  bare  and  russet  as- 
pect of  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  no  signs  of  living  vegetation  visible,  but 
that  was  normal  for  California  in  summer  time.  Our  vessel 
steamed  onward  to  the  harbor,  and  came  abreast  of  Fort 
Point.  No  fierce  bombardment  could  have  produced  a  spec- 
tacle of  completer  ruin.  The  fiery  heat  which  failed  to  melt 
rocks,  could  nevertheless  crumble  mortar  and  cement  to 
powder,  and  a  shapeless  pile  of  brick,  with  here  and  there 
a  mass  of  iron  showing  through  it,  was  all  that  remained  of 
that  solid  structure  once  bristling  with  heavy  ordnance.  The 
officers'  quarters  and  the  Presidio  barracks  presented  a  simi- 
lar spectacle  of  desolation.  Alcatraz  was  also  dismantled, 
while  of  the  houses  and  streets  which  covered  the  hills  be- 
tween the  Presidio  and  the  city  scarce  a  vestige  could  be 
seen. 

At  length  we  steamed  round  Black  Point  and  came  in  full 
view  of  the  site  of  the  city.  The  destruction  that  had  fallen 
upon  the  ponderous  brick  fortifications  had  visited  with  re- 
doubled force  the  wooden  structures  which  composed  the 
bulk  of  the  streets.  Only  the  lines  of  the  broadest  thorough- 
fares were  defined.  Those  running  east  and  west  from -the 
wharves  to  the  hills  were  indistinguishable.  Piles  of  charred 
timber  demonstrated  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  confla- 
gration. The  wharves  were  burned  nearly  to  the  water's 
edge,  the  tops  of  the  piles,  however,  showing  that  the  tide 
was  lower  now  than  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
shipping  seemed  to  have  shared  the  general  fate,  as  not  a 
vessel  was  to  be  seen,  though  the  bay,  with  its  islands  and 
the  shores  lining  it,  looked  as  normal  as  ever. 

At  sundown  we  cast  anchor  in  the  stream  about  a  mile 
from  what  was  once  the  city  front,  Dchiamdcham  and  my- 
self determining  to  go  ashore  in  the  morning  and  inspect  the 
ruined  city.  After  dark  I  was  pacing  the  deck,  when  a  sight 
from  the  direction  of  the  city  arrested  my  attention.  There, 
in  the  heart  of  it,  among  the  ruins,  shone  and  twinkled  a 
light.  I  mentally  endeavored  to  locate  it,  and  came  to  the. 
conclusion  that  it  originated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mont- 
gomery or  Kearny  Streets,  and  in  the  line  of  California  or 
Pine.  My  surprise  was  still  further  increased,  when  I  pres- 
ently beheld  a  second,  but  much  dimmer  light,  leaving  the 
first  and  traveling  slowly  from  it.  Then  this  light  stopped, 
shone  for  a  few  minutes,  and  finally  disappeared.  Evidently, 
I  reasoned,  those  lights  indicate  the  presence  of  human  be- 
ings. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  Dchiamdcham  and  myself  left 
the  ship's  side  in  our  only  boat,  and  landed  where  the  Oak- 
land ferry  depot,  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  used  to  stand. 
After  mooring  the  boat  to  the  remnant  of  a  pile  formerly  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  slips,  we  clambered  over  the  debris  of 
the  railroad  offices  and  succeeded  in  gaining  firm  footing  on 
the  shore.  The  open  area  in  front  of  the  company's  offices, 
where  thevarious  city  cars  converge  to  a  terminus,  presenteda 
space  comparatively  free  from  de'bris,  but  the  lines  of  all  the 
streets  running  cityward,  from  Sacramento  to  Pacific,  were 
literally  choked  and  rendered  impassable  by  charred  and 
formless  ruins.  Market  Street  alone,  by  reason  of  its  great 
breadth,  was  practicable  for  a  pedestrian,  though  even  on 
this  wide  thoroughfare,  blocks  of  masonry  from  the  lofty 
arehouses  which  had  once  adorned  it,  necessitated  either 
climbing  over  or  making  a  circuit  around  them. 

We  pushed  on  as  best  we  could,  Dchiamdcham 
self,  till  we  reached  the  intersection  of  Montgon 
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Here  our  farther  progress  was  arrested  by  a  gigantic  mass 
of  masonry  which  had  once  composed  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Such  a  pile  of  awful  and  indescribable  confusion  as  was 
here  witnessed  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  largest  edi- 
ces  on  earth  struck  dismay  to  the  soul  of  even  the  philo- 
sophical Dchiamdcham.  The  material  of  the  vast  rectangle 
had  toppled  over  an  area  of  at  least  two  acres,  choking  not  only 
its  own  proper  ground,  but  also  the  surrounding  thorough- 
fares for  many  yards.  Masses  of  charred  furniture  and  rusty 
iron  were  dispersed  through  the  heterogeneous  pile,  while 
here  and  there  a  ghastly  skeleton  seemed  striving  to  free 
itself  from  its  encumbering  tomb,  or  a  fleshless  skull  grinned 
mockingly  through  the  environment  of  a  blackened  window- 
sash,  like  a  hideous  painting  from  its  frame.  Even  as  we 
looked,  the  sudden  lapse  of  a  crumbling  fragment  frightened 
from  their  lairs  a  horde  of  sleek  and  whiskered  rats,  which 
glared  at  us  with  keen  eyes,  as  though  undecided  whether 
to  hazard  an  attack.  Life,  such  as  it  was,  had  evidently  sur- 
vived, in  some  of  the  forms  best  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case — a  terrible  travesty  on  the  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

Sick  at  heart  and  shuddering  at  the  spectacle,  we  turned 
abruptly  to  the  right,  and  groped  our  way  as  best  we  could 
down  the  line  of  Montgomery  Street.  Past  what  I  recog- 
nized as  some  mullions  from  the  Masonic  Temple  at  the 
corner  of  Post  Street ;  past  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
Lick  House ;  pa'st  the  shapeless  piles  of  brick  and  stone 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Occidental  Hotel  and  Russ 
House  blocks,  we  neared  the  intersection  of  Pine  Street. 
Here  a  peculiar  sound  arrested  my  attention.  I  stopped  to 
listen.  It  was  a  regular,  monotonous,  dull,  clinking  sound. 
I  had  heard  it  thousands  of  times  before,  and  it  thrilled  my 
soul  to  hear  it.  I  clutched  Dchiamdcham  by  the  arm,  and 
dragged  him  on  over  a  pile  of  rubbish  that  lay  in  front  of 
what  had  once  been  Nevada  Block.  As  we  gained  the  top  of 
the  pile  I  beheld  a  sight  so  unaccountable,  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  my  surroundings  and  my  preconceived  notions  of 
what  I  might  expect,  that  I  stood  transfixed  and  speechless. 
There,  directly  on  the  ruins  of  the  Nevada  Bank,  I  saw  two 
men  in  conventional  miner's  garb  ;  one  sitting  on  a  conve- 
nient block  and  leaning  on  his  pick,  the  other  standing  and 
wielding  the  same  implement  to  the  sound  I  had  already 
heard.  An  involuntary  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  me, 
at  which  the  men  looked  up.  Their  astonishment  was  equal 
to  our  own,  and  mutual  explanations  were  in  order.  It 
seemed  that  these  men  had  been  working  on  a  shift  in  the 
fourteen-hundred-foot  level  of  one  of  the  Comstock  mines 
on  the  day  of  the  comeiary  catastrophe.  At  sunrise,  when 
the  heat  became  more  oppressive,  a  signal  had  been  given 
from  the  surface  for  the  miners  to  ascend.  These  two  men 
were  working  in  an  out-of-the-way  drift  at  the  lime,  and  did 
not  hear  the  signal.  At  noon  they  discovered  the  departure 
of  their  comrades,  but  could  not  divine  the  reason.  Finding 
themselves  alone  in  the  mine,  they  signaled  to  be  taken  up. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  their  signal,  and  next  day,  becoming 
thoroughly  alarmed,  they  had  perilously  climbed  up  the 
bucket-rope  from  level  to  level  till  they  gained  the  surface. 
Nothing  but  corpses  of  the  dead  and  ruined  buildings  met 
their  gaze,  nor  could  they  account  for  the  condition  of  things 
by  any  natural  means.  The  very  accident  of  having  been 
forgotten  in  the  mine  saved  them;  for  the  heat  there,  always 
oppressive,  had  not  been  materially  augmented  at  such  a 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

By  the  time  they  emerged  the  elemental  crisis  was  over. 
Bewildered,  they  wandered  forth  to  find  the  country  ghastly 
with  death.  Instinctively  they  sought  the  mountains,  and 
found  upon  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  a  hunter's 
hut  that  had  survived  the  melting  of  the  everlasting  snows. 
They  discovered,  too,  that  a  few  more  beings,  like  them- 
selves, had  survived  what  they  now  perceived  to  have  been  a 
natural  convulsion,  though  they  could  not,  of  course,  have 
any  idea  of  its  extent.  They  subsisted  during  the  winter  on 
roots  and  ground  animals,  which  had  been  protected  by 
snow.  A  potato  patch  similarly  protected  had  luckily  been 
found.  Early  in  the  year  they  struck  out  for  San  Francisco, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  ghastly  surroundings,  the  old  mining 
passion  seized  them,  and  they  determined  to  prospect  the 
basement  of  the  Nevada  Bank,  trusting  to  luck  for  the 
means  of  hereafter  utilizing  what  they  might  acquire.  But 
they  could  not  live  without  food,  and  several  months  had 
now  been  expended  in  trips  to  the  mountains  to  accomplish 
the  result  of  a  thriving  potato  patch  in  what  had  formerly 
been  a  millionaire's  garden.  They  had  scarcely  commenced 
operations  on  our  arrival,  and  immediately  offered  us  equal 
shares  in  the  recovered  bullion  if  we  would  assist  them  and 
afterward  carry  them  off. 

The  extraordinary  recital  of  these  men  convinced  me  that, 
after  all,  the  destructive  effects  of  the  conflagration  were  not 
as  wide-spread  as,  at  first  sight,  they  would  seem  to  be.  It 
would,  however,  be  tedious  to  relate  the  explorations  we 
made  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  general  result  was 
the  same,  though  details  varied,  of  course,  with  conditions. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  to-day,  at  a  distance  of  ten  years  from 
that  disastrous  day,  in  the  summer  of  1893,  the  earth  smiles 
and  blossoms  once  more,  though  they  are  the  smiles  and 
blossoms  of  a  wilderness.  Our  men  and  our  women  are 
fewer,  but  they  are  simpler,  handsomer,  and  hardier.  Our 
domestic  animals  and  our  cultivated  crops  follow  the  same 
rule.  We  have  no  arts  or  sciences,  for  we  have  no  use  for 
them.  Dchiamdcham  and  his  brother  monks  have  forsaken 
asceticism  in  view  of  the  novel  requirements  of  life,  and 
though  we  follow  no  formulated  religion,  and  have  no  laws, 
we  are  all  good,  because  there  is  no  interest  in  being  bad. 
Utopia,  1893.  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Fettered  by  Fate. 

"  I  can  not  marry  you." 

Against  the  mullioned  windows  of  Brierton  Villa  the  snow 
and  sleet,  driven  with  terrible  force  by  a  northeast  gale,  was 
beating  fiercely,  and  as  the  wind  caught  up  the  white  parti- 
cles and  whirled  them  around  in  eddying  circles,  it  seemed  to 
shriek  in  very  glee  at  the  destruction  that  strewed  its  path 
on  ever)'  side.  Old  oaks,  whose  gnarled  and  twisted  limbs 
had  stood  out  bravely  against  the  storms  of  centuries,  bowed 
beneath  the  blast,  and  trembled  and  shook  like  aspens  in  a 
summer  breeze.  To  the  westward  lay  the  ocean,  and  above 
the  noise  of  warring  elements  came  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
surf  as  it  beat  upon  Dead  Man's  Reef.  And  could  human 
eyesight  have  pierced  the  gloom  that  hung  alike  over  land 
and  wave,  one  might  have  seen  great  ships,  stanchly  built 
and  bravely  manned,  tossed  about  on  the  yeasty  surface  of 
the  waters  as  thistle-down  is  blown  hither  and  yon  by  the 
zephyrs  of  a  summer  morning.  Well  might  the  mariner,  as 
he  lashed  himself  to  a  bottle  of  rum  before  going  on  deck, 
think  of  the  cheerful  fireside  at  home,  around  which  clustered 
the  bright-eyed  children  whose  chubby  arms  would  never 
again  be  twined  around  papa's  neck  and  their  little  rosebud 
mouths  be  lifted  to  his  for  a  kiss  in  case  he  was  run  over  by 
a  railroad  train  after  getting  ashore. 

A  wild  night,  indeed  !  And  yet,  as  George  W.  Simpson 
stood  there  in  the  parlor  of  Brierton  Villa,  he  heeded  not 
the  storm,  for  in  his  heart  there  was  a  dull  pain,  and  on  his 
face  a  look  of  anguish — a  sort  of  my-other-suspender-has- 
broken  expression  that  was  indeed  pitiful.  Eulalie  McGirly- 
girt,  to  win  whose  love  he  would  freely  have  sacrificed  his 
sister's  chances  for  a  matine'e  ticket,  had  told  him  that  his 
hopes  were  vain  ;  that  he  could  never  become  her  bonny 
bridegroom.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  her  and  spoke  again  : 
"  But  you  might  at  least,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  why  it  is  that  all 
my  rose-tinted  dreams  of  future  happiness  must  vanish,  and 
I  go  forth  to  peer  forever  into  a  gloomy  vista  of  toeless 
stockings  and  undershirts  forever  bereft  of  buttons.  Surely 
my  unswerving  faith  that  you  would  hold  out  as  long  as  the 
candy-store  did,  and  my  untiring  devotion  in  the  line  of  oys- 
ters, deserve  a  more  kindly  recognition  than  this." 

"  I  know  that  all  you  say  is  true,"  replies  the  girl,  choking 
back  a  sob  ;  "and  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world  be- 
sides ;  but  I  can  not,  must  not  marry  you." 

But  now  George  is  by  her  side.  "  I  demand  to  know,"  he 
says,  passionately,  "  why  it  is  that  you  will  not  marry  me  if 
you  love  me  as  you  say  you  do." 

Looking  up  to  him,  her  brown  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
and  her  dimpled  cheeks  aflame  with  blushes,  Eulalie  says,  in 
low  bitter  tones  : 

"  I  have  cold  feet." — Chicago  Tribune  Novelist. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  may  interest  the  readers  of  J;he  above  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  the  author  of  that  ingenious  and  startling 
book  "  Atlantis,"  which  appeared  last  year,  has  just  written 
a  new  book  entitled  "  Ragnarok."     The  title  of  the  book  is 
derived  from  the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  or  legends,  and  means 
"  the  darkness  of  the  gods."   The  book  advances  the  theory 
that  the  earth  was  once  struck  by  a  comet,  and  that  the  drift, 
which  geologists  attribute  to  the  action  of  glaciers,  is  the  re- 
sult of  that  catastrophe;  and,  further,  that  after  the  contact 
of  the  comet  with  the  earth  came  a  succession  of  calamities 
J  re,  and  flood,  and  snow,  and  ice,  which  destroyed  nearly 
_  inhabitants.     In  support  of  his  startling  theory  Mr. 
-lly  has  marshaled  an  immense  amount  of  testimony 
■  .ence;  history,  and  legendary  lore. 


Fables. 

A  Chicago  lady  once  Applied  to  a  Learned  Judge  for  a 
Divorce.  "What  is  the  Name  of  the  Husband  ?"  inquired 
the  Learned  Judge.  "  I  have  no  Husband  yet,  but  Inasmuch 
as  I  contemplate  matrimony,  I  felt  that  I  should  be  prepared 
for  the  Worst." 

An  editor  once  Owned  three  hundred  Thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  Railroad  stock,  twenty  One-Thousand-Dollar  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  six  white  Shirts,  a  country  Residence  on  the 
Hudson,  a  farm  in  Illinois,  a  span  of  Horses  and  a  Wagon, 
two  suits  of  Clothes,  and  a  Plug  hat.  This  fable  Teaches 
that  all  the  Liars  are  Not  Dead  Yet. 

A  Lady  stepped  upon  a  Banana  skin  and  Fell  to  the  Pave- 
ment with  a  Dull,  Sickening  Thud.  A  hard-hearted  Man, 
passing  that  Way,  laughed  Coldly,  and  refused  Assistance. 
"  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  Lady,  "  I  have  Seen  enough  of  you  to 
Convince  me  that  you  Are  no  Gentleman."  "And  I,"  re- 
torted the  Malicious  man,  "have  seen  Enough  to  inspire 
Me  with  a  Similar  Opinion  concerning  yourself." 

A  Dog  and  his  Tail  fell  into  a  Dispute  as  to  which  should 
Wag  the  Other.  An  itinerant  Wasp,  passing  that  Way, 
casually  Remarked  :  "Speaking  of  Tails  reminds  me  that  I 
Possess  one  which  May  possibly  be  Influential  enough  to 
Wag  you  Both."  This  fable  Teaches  that  Ten  cents'  worth 
of  Dynamite  is  a  bigger  man  than  a  Church  Steeple. 

A  Precocious  boy  was  once  Afflicted  with  a  Boil  in  that 
Locality  of  his  Anatomy  which  is  Seldom  mentioned  in  Po- 
lite society.  To  him  a  Playmate  addressed  Words  of  Con- 
dolence. "  Oh,"  replied  the  Precocious  boy,  "  I'm  not  so 
Powerful  bad  off,  After  all.  This  Boil  has  Taught  me,  in  its 
Quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  what  Mantel-Pieces  were  Made  for, 
as  you  yourself  shall  Learn  if  you  will  Stay  and  See  me  Eat 
my  Supper."  This  fable  Teaches  that  All  created  things 
have  their  Spheres  to  Fill  in  this  Life. 

A  Person  passing  a  Barn-yard  was  observed  by  a  Mule  to 
be  in  Distress.  "  Tell  me,"  said  the  Mule,  "  what  is  the 
Cause  of  your  Sorrow,  that  I  may  Sympathize  with  you." 
"Alas,"  said  the  man,  "  I  am  Dead  Broke  and  I  know  not 
how  to  Mend  my  Fortunes."  "If  you  will  just  Step  inside 
of  this  Yard,"  remarked  the  Mule,  in  a  Kindly  tone,  "  I  will 
Try  to  make  a  Raise  for  You."  The  man  Did  so  ;  and  the 
Fact  that  his  Hat  was  Found  in  the  Adjoining  State  the  next' 
Day  warrants  the  Belief  that  the  Mule  fulfilled  his  Pledge. 

A  sympathetic  pawnbroker  once  Called  upon  an  Afflicted 
Clothing  Merchant  to  Condole  with  him  upon  the  Loss  of 
his  Wife.  "Moses,"  quoth  he:  "you  were  so  Wild  with 
Grief  when  I  saw  you  Sitting  by  the  Coffin,  yesterday,  that  I 
could  not  Bear  the  Sight,  but  Crept  away  Weeping."  "Were 
you  Not  by  the  Grave?"  inquired  Moses,  removing  the 
Handkerchief  from  his  Eyes.  "No,"  replied  Abraham,  "  I 
was  Not  by  the  Grave — I  was  too  much  Broken  up  with  See- 
ing you  by  the  Coffin."  "Oh,"  exclaimed  Moses,  "you  Should 
have  Been  by  the  grave — I  just  raised  h — 11  by  the  grave  !" 
This  fable  Teaches  that  the  Depth  of  Human  Sorrow  is 
Boundless. — Denver  Tribune. 


There  is  a  story  told  of  a  party  of  distressed  mariners, 
who,  shipwrecked  on  an  unknown  coast,  journeyed  inland 
with  many  fears  and  much  trepidation  until  they  beheld  a 
gibbet  crowning  an  eminence,  when  they  thanked  God  and 
took  courage.  They  were  sure  that  they  were  in  a  civilized 
country. 


The  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  of  Russia,  at  present  in  Paris, 
possesses  herculean  strength.  As  an  evidence  of  it,  it  is  re- 
lated that  when  he  visits  one  of  his  intimate  friend*  and  does 
not  find  him  at  h^ome  he  is  accustomed,  instead  of  leaving  his 
card,  to  leave  a  piece  of  silver  money,  which  he  doubles  with 
his  fingers  as  easily  as  if  it  were  but  a  bit  of  card-board. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Payne  is  recorded  as  being  the  youngest 
bride  in  the  United  States,  not  having  yet  reached  her  teens, 
though  tending  toward  them  slowly.  She  is  eleven  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  her  husband  is  a  South  Carolina  parson. 
He  is  probably  familiar  with  the  hymn  commencing :  "There 
is  a  land  of  pure  delight."  Many  pious  people  will  remember 
the  rest  of  the  stanza. 

At  a  Boston  dinner-party,  the  other  evening,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  expressed  emphatically  her  dislike  and  disap- 
proval of  Governor-elect  Butler,  and  finally  declared  that  she 
never  would  allow  him  to  be  presented  to  her.  "  But  if  you 
were  at  a  friend's  house,  and  she  presented  him,  not  knowing 
your  feelings,  what  would  you  do?"  asked  a  friend.  "Oh," 
was  the  reply,  "  it  would  not  be  myself,  but  the  lady's  guest, 
who  would  know  General  Butler." 

Anthony  Trollope  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green.  He  has 
left  three  unfinished  novels,  two  of  which  are  running  in 
periodicals.  His  total  work  has  been  fifty  novels,  besides 
other  books,  in  thirty  years.  He  always  made  it  a  rule  the 
very  day  he  finished  one  novel  to  begin  another,  and  worked 
with  great  method.  Indeed,  he  even  left  a  record  of  the 
number  of  words  contained  in  his  works,  the  grand  total 
being  something  tremendous.  It  is  understood  that  he  died 
possessed  of  very  ample  means. 

The  Sultan  is  despondent  through  the  failure  of  his  in- 
trigue in  Egypt  and  the  iron  pressure  of  England.  He  also 
fears  assassination.  He  is  a  prey  to  the  most  fearful  fits  of 
depression,  becomes  frantic  in  his  terror,  and  shrieks  at  im- 
aginary enemies,  makes  and  unmakes  ministers  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  altogether  presents  a  pitiable  spectacle.  His 
dread  of  assassination  has  become  like  a  perpetual  night- 
mare. He  tells  every  one  that  he  will  meet  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  and  if  his  hallucinations  do  not  carry  him  off,  this  is 
quite  possible. 

Mrs.  Stanford  will  reside  in  New  York  this  winter.  She 
is  reputed  to  have  the  finest  diamonds  in  that  city,  except 
Mrs.  John  Jacob  Aster's.  She  improved  the  opportunity 
presented  by  a  fashionable  wedding  in  an  up-town  church 
the  other  day  to  show  them  all  on  her  person  at  one  time. 
Many  ladies  thought  it  a  strange  place  to  appear  quite  so 
brilliantly  bedecked  ;  but,  perhaps,  envy  was  quite  an  ele- 
ment in  their  criticisms.  The  lady  wore  a  magnificent  neck- 
lace of  diamonds,  while  below  it,  extending  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  was  a  row  of  splendid  gems  four  inches  deep. 
Her  ears,  head,  arms,  and  dress  were  ablaze  with  jewels. 

Captain  Shaw,  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  States,  where  he  has  been  on  a 
tour  of  investigation  as  to  fire  matters,  is  a  great  friend  and 
favorite  of  the  Prince,  and  though  his  position  as  head  of 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  would  hardly  be  a  very  high 
one  socially,  the  effect  of  his  royal  patron's  friendship  and 
familiarity  shows  itself  not  only  in  the  willing  association  he 
gets  from  all  the  young  swells  in  the  club,  with  whom  as  a 
man  and  jovial  companion  he  is  immensely  popular,  but  in 
the  fact  that  when  Mrs.  Shaw  gives  a  ball  other  entertain- 
ments at  greater  houses  on  the  same  night  are  deserted  in 
favor  of  the  captain's  wife,  there  being  a  predominance  of  men 
among  the  deserters  perhaps. 

Charles  T.  Vansant,  who  was  killed  on  a  Pennsylvania 
railroad  the  other  evening,  was  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most 
gallant  episodes  of  the  late  war.  He  bore  the  colors  of  his 
regiment  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  when,  during  a  desperate  charge, 
his  colonel  was  shot,  he  bore  him  from  the  field,  and  then 
returned  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  to  rescue  the  flag.  Five 
times  it  was  captured  by  the  rebels,  and  regained  by  Van- 
sant in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  At  last  he  broke  away  with 
the  flag  and  reached  the  river.  His  enemies  were  at  his 
very  heels,  but  he  plunged  into  the  water,  dived  to  the  bot- 
tom, placed  the  flag  there  under  a  stone,  and  then  swam  to 
the  other  shore  and  escaped.  Afterward  he  revisited  the 
spot,  and  succeeded  in  finding  and  restoring  to  the  regiment 
the  flag  he  had  so  desperately  defended. 

It  has  been  rumored  from  time  to  time  that  Lord  Ripon 
intended  to  mark  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  faith  by  re- 
storing at  least  a  part  of  Fountains  Abbey.  Certainly,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  monastic  institutions  in  England,  it 
would  be  most  desirable,  from  an  archaeological  point  of 
view,  that  it  should  be  the  means  of  restoring  some  of  the 
magnificent  remains  now  scattered  over  the  country.  Lord 
Ripon  is  very  rich,  and  has  only  one  child,  Lord  de  Grey. 
Fountains  was  part  of  the  great  estate  bequeathed  to  his 
father  in  1S45  by  a  remote  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Lawrence.  In 
1S22,  when  the  fall  of  five  arches  of  the  cloister  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  arcade,  they  were  rebuilt,  and  the  en- 
tire roof  was  shored  up.  Ten  years  later  the  tower  was  re- 
built, and  in  1S40  other  important  repairs  were  made. 

A  discouraging  object  of  attack  for  autograph -hunters  is 
Madame  Christine  Nilsson.  One  of  tne  fraternity,  album  in 
hand,  managed  to  gain  access  to  her  parlor  the  other  day. 
But  the  moment  he  made  his  errand  known,  she  arose  in 
all  her  dignity,  and,  pointing  to  the  door,  exclaimed  :  "You 
go  right  out  of  that  door,  this  instant!"  And  he  went. 
However,  a  few  days  ago  she  yielded  to  an  importunate  ap- 
plicant. Glancing  through  the  book,  she  saw  on  the  last 
page  the  inscription  :  "  Last  but  not  least.  Adelina  Patti." 
Seizing  a  pen  she  wrote  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  facing 
this  ;  "  Last  and  least.  Christine  Nilsson  Rouzeaud."  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  evidently  does  not  suffer  from  any  form  of  stage- 
fright.  At  her  concert  in  Boston,  when  her  duet  with  Miss 
Glenn  was  reached  on  the  programme,  she  advanced  alone 
to  the  footlights,  and  said  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Miss 
Glenn  has  such  a  bad  cold  that  she  can't  sing  in  the  duet. 
If  you  don't  mind  much  I  will  sing  a  solo  ;  "  and  then,  amid 
much  applause,  announced  the  name  of  the  improvised  se- 
lection. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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LABORERS    IN    HAWAII. 


[Editors  Argonaut  :  The  following  I  wrote  while  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  from  facts  and  impressions  1  received  during  two  months 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  referred  to.  I  submit  it  to  you 
because  it  tells  some  things  which  have  not  yet  been  told  in  regard  to 
island  matters,  and  because  the  Argonaut  has  evinced  a  determination 
to  treat  the  subject  fairly  :] 

I  must  say  something  about  the  laboring  classes  here,  for 
i  whom  these  Islands  are  as  near  paradise  as  any  of  us  may 
expect  to  get. while  we  still  labor.  The  natives  do  not  work 
!  on  the  plantations  in  any  considerable  numbers,  so  the  plant- 
I  ers  have  been  compelled  to  induce  immigration  from  various 
other  countries,  while  there  are  thousands  of  natives  idling 
|  about.  Various  causes  contribute  to  make  the  life  and  con- 
dition of  the  foreign  laboring  element  here  particularly  favor- 
|  able.  In  the  first  place,  labor  here  is  very  scarce,  and  in 
I  great  demand  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  month, 
'  including  homes  and  food.  This  scarcity  compels  the  plant- 
I  ers  to  give  their  hands  very  good  care,  not  only  in  the 
i  matter  of  food  and  sleeping  accommodations,  but  also  in  the 
i  matter  of  personal  treatment,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  re- 
\  main  after  the  expiration  of  one  contract  and  enter  into  an- 
S  other.  Otherwise,  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract  a  laborer 
\  will  accept  a  higher  offer  from  a  neighboring  planter,  and 
leave  his  old  employer  short-handed,  and  with  no  labor  mar- 
[  ket  to  supply  his  wants  from.  This  puts  the  matter  of  treat- 
[  ment  of  laborers  upon  about  as  simple  and  plain  a  business 
[basis  as  could  be  imagined. 

No  matter  what  his  inclinations  may  be,  an  overseer  here 
[must  curb  his  desire  to  treat  his  men  roughly,  because  a 
I  planter  will  not  have  an  overseer  who  deprives  him  of  his 
I  valuable  labor.  But,  of  course,  human  nature  can  not  al- 
[ways  he  controlled  by  even  so  strong  a  motive  as  self-inter- 
I  est,  and  sometimes  a  hot-tempered  overseer  will  cuff  an  in- 
[solent  laborer — but  often  to  regret  it  m  more  ways  than  one. 
[it  not  only  puts  an  overseer  in  bad  odor  with  his  employer, 
[but  results  in  his  being  punished  by  the  law,  invariably  and 

■  severely.  Of  the  magistrates  or  justices,  who  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  cases  under  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  twenty-three 
[of  the  total  number  of  twenty-eight  are  natives.  There  is 
[nothing  on  earth  that  so  pleases  a  native  as  an  opportunity 
Ito  "  come  down  heavy"  on  a  foreigner.  Upon  the  slightest 
[provocation  these  native  justices  will  promptly,  and  with 
[much  dignity,  order  the  arrest  of  a  complained-of  overseer, 
land  the  complaining  witness  need  not  have  his  testimony 
Ivery  carefully  corroborated  to  secure  an  overseer's  conviction. 
[  Although  I  have  known  Jof  cases  where  overseers  have 
Ibeen  unjustly  fined,  yet  I  applaud  the  general  effect  of  the 
Isystem,  as  it  undoubtedly  prevents  acts  of  cruelty  which  might 

occur  otherwise,  despite  the  other  motives  for  kind  treatment. 
iThese  conditions,  of  course,  put  the  laborers  here  upon  a 
■very  independent  footing,  but  there  is  much  more  in  their  fa- 
Ivor.  They  have  no  care  about  house-rent,  each  married 
■man  being  provided  with  a  cottage,  and  single  men  with 
■rooms  ;  they  have  no  worry  about  butchers'  or  bakers'  bills, 
■their  meals  being  provided,  cooked,  and  served  plentifully 
■for  them.  The  question  of  what  they  get  to  eat  is  another 
Imatter  of  business  policy  with  the  planters.  They  are,  of 
|:ourse,  fed  well,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  very  good  ones 
Iihat  they  may  work  well,  and,  being  satisfied,  renew  con- 
tracts. They  have  no  care  about  winter  coal,  mere  existence 
I  n  this  climate  being  at  any  time  a  luxury.  In  fact,  nowhere 
liave  I  ever  seen  so  fortunate,  contented,  and  well-condi- 
|;ioned  classes  of  laborers  as  I  have  seen  everywhere  here. 
1^11  of  the  high-priced  labor,  that  requiring  skilled  mechanics 
■about  the  mills  and  shops,  or  that  requiring  intelligent  ex- 
perience, is  by  Americans  —  principally  Pacific-coasters — 
Ijvho  everywhere  are  thriving  and  prosperous  here.  And  that 
I  act  reminds  me  that  the  Pacific  Coast  was  particularly  fort- 
linate  when  the  United  States  secured  a  reciprocity  treaty 
■with  these  islands  at  a  time  when  England  was  so  anxious  to 
liecure  a  similar  treaty  in  favor  of  British  Columbia,  in  the 
Interest  of  Victoria  and  the  Canada  Pacific  Railroad.  I- do 
Iiot  think,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington shows  any  special  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
|Dacific  States,  but  in  this  Reciprocity  Treaty  the  Pacific  States 
Ivere  certainly  greatly  favored,  whether  intentionally  or  not. 
l-ooking  at  the  bargain  as  it  has  resulted  thus  far,  it  appears 
lo  have  been  a  pretty  sharp  one,  even  for  a  Yankee  nation  to 
I  nake.  In  1S78  the  United  States  was  paid  about  $1,300,000 
Import  duty  on  Hawaiian  sugar;  in  18S1  Hawaii  paid  $3,- 

■  -35,035.49  for  goods  imported  from  the  United  States.     Or, 

■  or  relinquishing,  by  treaty,  $1,300,000  in  duties  the  United 
litates  received  $3,735,035  in  trade.  That,  on  the  face  of  it, 
Is  a  pretty  good  bargain,  and   especially  nice  for  the  San 

■  ■Yancisco  merchants,  who  receive  most  of  its  benefit.     Yet 

■  he  bargain  is  better  than  that.  Without  the  treaty  San 
I'rancisco  not  only  would  go  without  this  great  and  growing 
Irade,  but  the  United  States  would  go  without  the  $1,300,000 
llnties.  Any  one  who  knows  anything  about  Island  affairs 
I  .hows  this  is  so  ;  for  England,  at  the  time  our  treaty  was 
laade,  was  anxious  to  enter  into  the  same  bargain,  as  I  have 
I  aid,  for  the  benefit  of  British  Columbia.  In  such  a  case  the 
lesult  would  have  been  the  loss  to  the  United  States  of  all 
l.uties  on  Hawaiian  sugar — which  would  have  gone  to  Vic- 
(Dria  or  elsewhere — and  San  Francisco  would  have  been 
I  ozened  out  of  the  comfortable  trade  it  has  since  built  up,  and 
I- an  always  hold  and  increase,  with  these  islands. 

I  Of  course,  these  are  not  all  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  San 
B'rancisco  by  reason  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  the  Govem- 
I  lent  shrewdly  made.  San  Francisco  is  rapidly  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  Islands,  is  bene- 
fited by  the  money  invested  in  the  refining  of  Hawaiian 
I   ugars,  and  is  otherwise  greatly  the  gainer.  E.  W.  T. 


Mr.  Whistler,  the  well-known  London  artist,  not  long  ago 
ad  the  ill-luck  to  be  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  Away  went 
le  blue  and  yellow  chairs,  the  rickety  embroidered  curtains, 
ud  the  dainty  Oriental  bric-a-brac  of  the  room  which  Mr. 
'scar  Wilde  has  described  as  "very  joyous."  But  when  he 
iw  it  stripped  and  bare  the  artist  seized  his  brush  and  cried : 
Now,  to  prevent  this  unpleasant  catastrophe  occurring  again 
mean  to  have  something  strictly  permanent"  And  there- 
pon  he  painted  chairs  and  tables  upon  the  walls,  and  flow- 
ig  curtains,  pictures  upon  easels,  luxurious  divans,  and 
uaint  cabinets,  and  thus  again  made  of  his  room  a  "  har- 
lony  in  blue  and  gold," 


AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 


Luke. 

[In  the  Colorado  Park,  1873.] 

Wot's  that  you're  readin'? — a  novel?  A  novel — well,  darn  my  skin  ! 
You  a  man  grown  and  bearded,  and  histin'  such  stuff  ez  that  in — 
Stuff  about  gals  and  their  sweethearts  !     No  wonder  you're  thin  ez  a 

knife. 
Look  at  me ! — clar  two  hundred — and  never  read  one  in  my  life ! 

That's  my  opinion  o'  novels.     And  ez  to  their  lyin'  round  here. 

They  belonged  to  the  Jedge's  daughter — the  Jedge  who  came  up  last 
year 

On  account  of  his  lungs,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  balsam  o'  pine 
and  fir ; 

And  his  daughter — well,  she  read  novels,  and  that's  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  her. 

Yet  she  was  sweet  on  the  Jedge,  and  stuck  by  him  day  and  night, 
Alone  in  the  cabin  up  yer — till  she  grew  like  a  ghost,  all  white. 
She  was  only  a  slip  of  a  thing,  ez  light  and  ez  up  and  away 
Ez  rifle-smoke  blown  through  the  woods,  but  she  wasn't  my  kind — 
no  way ! 

Speakin'  o'  gals,  d'ye  mind  that  house  ez  you  rise  the  hill,    . 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  White's,  and  jist  above  Mattingly's  mill? 

You  do?    Well,  now,  thar's  a  gal!    What,  you  saw  her?    O,  come 

now,  thar  quit ! 
She  was  only  bedev'lin'  you  boys,  for  to  me  she  don't  cotton  one  bit. 

Now,  she's  what  I  call  a  gal — ez  pretty  and  plump  ez  a  quail ; 
Teeth  ez  white  ez  a  hound's,  and  they'd  go  through  a  ten-penny  nail; 
Eyes  that  kin  snap  like  a  cap.     So  she  asked  to  know  ' '  whar  I  was 

hid?" 
She  did?    O,  it's  jist  like  her  sass,  for  she's  peart  as  a  katy-did. 

But  what  was  I  talkin'  of? — O  !  the  Jedge  and  his  daughter— she  read 
Novels  the  whole  day  long,  and  I  reckon  she  read  them  abed, 
And  sometimes  she  read  them  out  loud  to  the   Jedge  on  the  porch 

where  he  sat, 
And  'twas  how  "  Lord  Augustus"  said  this,  and  how  "Lady  Blanche" 

she  said  that. 

But  the  sickest  of  all  that  I  heerd,  was  a  yarn  thet  they  read  'bout 
a  chap, 

"Leather-stocking"  by  name,  and  a  hunter  chock  full  o'  the  green- 
est o"  sap ; 

And  they  asked  me  to  hear ;  but  I  says  :  ' '  Miss  Mabel,  not  any  for 
me; 

When  I  likes  I  kin  sling  my  own  lies,  and  thet  chap  and  I  shouldn't 
agree." 

Yet  somehow  or  other  she  was  always  sayin"  I  brought  her  to  mind 
Of  folks  about  whom  she  had  read,  or  suthin'  belike  of  thet  kind, 
And   thar  warn't  no  end  o'  the  names    thet  she  gave  me  thet  sum- 
mer up  here, 
"Robin    Hood,"    "Leather-stocking,"    "Rob   Roy" — O,  I  tell  you, 
the  critter  was  queer. 

And  yet  ef  she  hadn't  been  spiled,  she  was  harmless  enough  in  her 

way: 
She  could  jabber  in  French  to  her  dad,  and  they  said  thet  she  knew 

how  to  play. 
And  she  worked  me  that  shot-pouch  up  thar— which  the  man  doesn't 

live  ez  kin  use, 
And  slippers — you  see  'em  down  yer — ez  would  cradle  an  Injin's  pap- 

poose. 

Yet  along  o'  themnovels,  you  see,  she  was  wastin'  and  mopin'  away. 
And   then  she  got  shy  with  her  tongue,  and  at  last  had  nothin'   to 

say ; 
And  whenever  I  happened  around,  her  face  it  was  hid  by  a  book. 
And  it  warn't  until  she  left  that  she  gave  me  ez  much  ez  a  look. 

And  this  was  the  way  it  was :  It  was  night  when  I  kem  up  here 
To  say  to  'em  all  "good-bye,"  for  I  reckoned  to  go  for  deer 
At  "sun  up"  the  day  they  left.     So  I  shook  'em  all  by  the  hand, 
'Cept  Mabel,  and  she  was  sick,  ez  they  gave  me  to  understand. 

But  just  ez  I  passed  the  house  next  morning  at  dawn,  some  one. 
Like  a  little  waver  o"  mist,  got  up  on  the  hill  with  the  sun ; 
Miss  Mabel  it  was,  alone— all  wrapped  in  a  mantle  o"  lace — 
And  she  stood  there  straight  in  the  road,  with  a  touch  o'  the  sun  in 
her  face. 

And  she  looked  me  right  in  the  eye — I'd  seen   suthin'  like  it  before 
When  I  hunted  a  wounded  doe  to  the  edge  o'  the  Clear  Lake  shore, 
And  I  had  my  knee  on  its  neck,  and  jist  was  raisin'  my  knife 
When  it  gave  me  a  look  like  that,  and— well,  it  got  off  with  its  life. 

"We   are   going    to-day,"    she   said,    "and  I  thought  I  would  say 

good-bye 
To  you  in  your  own  house,  Luke — these  woods  and  the  bright  blue 

sky  ! 
You've  always  been  kind  to  us,  Luke,  and  papa  has  found  you  still 
As  good  as  the  air  he  breathes,  and  wholesome  as  Laurel  Tree  Hill, 

"And  we'll  always  think  of  you,  Luke,  as  the    thing  we  could  not 

take  away — 
The  balsam  that  dwells  in  the   woods,  the  rainbow  that  lives  in  the 

spray. 
And  you'll  sometimes  think  of  ?ne,  Luke,  as  you  know  you  once  used 

to  say, 
A  rifle-smoke  blown  through  the  woods,  a  moment,  but  never  to  stay. 

And  then  we  shook  hands.     She  turned,  but  a  suddent  she  tottered 

and  fell, 
And  I  caught  her  sharp  by  the  waist,  and  held  her  a  rainit — well, 
It  was  only  a  minit,  you  know,  that  ez  cold  and  ez  white  she  lay 
Ez  a  snowflake  here  on  my  breast,  and  then — well,  she  melted  away- 

And  was  gone.      *    *    *     And  thar  are  her  books  ;   but  I  says  not 

any  for  me. 
Good  enough  may  be  for  some,  but  them  and  I  mightn't  agree. 
They  spiled  a  decent  gal  ez  might  hev  made  some  chap  a  wife : 
And  look  at  me  !— clar  two  hundred — and  never  read  one  in  my  life 

— Bret  Harte. 


In  the  natural  course  of  events  the  eleven  general  officers 
will  retire  from  active  service  as  follows  :  General  Sher- 
man Februarys,  1S84  ;  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  June, 
1894 ;  Major-General  Hancock,  March,  188S  ;  Major-Gen- 
eral Schoheld,  November,  1895  ;  Major-General  Pope,  July 
1SS6;  Brigadier-General  Howard,  June,  1895;  Brigadier- 
General  Terry,  1S92  ;  Brigadier-General  Auger,  August, 
1S85  ;  Brigadier-General  Crook,  July,  1893;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Miles,  July,  1895  ;  Brigadier-General  Mackenzie,  Au- 
gust, 1894.  This  will  prove  interesting  to  the  army,  as  the 
records  of  the  ages  of  officers  are  guarded  as  sacredly  at  the 
War  Department  as  if  they  were  jewels. 

Queen  Victoria  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage  of  Sir  F.  Beauchamp  Seymour,  G.  C.  B., 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Alcester  of  Alcester,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  and  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  G.  C.  B.,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Wolseley  of  Cairo,  and  of  Wolseley,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford. 


THE    CITY    OF    CANALS. 


A  Lady's  Notes  in  the  Land  of  Ducks,  Dykes,  and  Ditches. 


Following  the  throng  in  the  street  the  other  day,  I  was  in- 
sensibly led  to  Kalverstrast,  one  of  the  principal  fashionable 
business  streets  of  Amsterdam,  and  then  to  the  Dam  where 
the  Royal  Palace  is  situated.  I  stopped  before  one  of  its 
doors,  where  soldiers  were  on.  guard,  and  inquired  if  the 
palace  could  be  seen.  The  answer  was  to  lead  me  forth- 
with to  the  principal  entrance,  where  a  polite  porter  takes 
charge  of  umbrellas  and  other  encumbrances.  He  begged 
me  to  be  seated  and  await  other  visitors.  During  this  short 
delay,  I  looked  at  the  ground-floor  of  this  building,  and  was 
impressed  with  its  resemblance  to  an  old  Spanish  convent ; 
exactly  the  same  entrance  halls,  (zagtian,)  interior  court- 
yards, (patio,)  all  paved  with  flag-stones  ;  stone  walls,  stone 
columns,  and  stone  stairs,  all  so  cold  and  gloomy-looking 
that  they  actually  sent  a  cold  shiver  through  me.  The  porter 
soon  returned  with  a  party  of  visitors,  and  we  all  ascended 
to  theiirst  floor  of  the  royal  residence,  which  is  generally 
unoccupied,  as  the  court  resides  at  The  Hague,  and,  when  not 
there,  the  royal  family  inhabit  a  favorite  country  palace. 
The  first  floor  of  the  Amsterdam  palace  consists  of  an  en- 
trance hall,  ante-chamber,  four  or  five  large  reception-rooms, 
the  private  and  public  dining-rooms,  the  ambassador's  hall, 
the  chapel,  the  queen's  private  drawing-room,  the  throne 
hall,  considered  to  be  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  having 
no  supporting  columns.  The  floors  and  ceilings  of  all  these 
apartments  are  of  mosaics  or  white  marble,  the  walls  either 
of  white  marble  with  elaborate  carvings  and  fine  sculptured 
bas-reliefs  and  statues,  covered  with  paintings  of  great  art- 
ists, or  hung  with  velvet,  satin,  or  brocade  of  different  colors 
to  match  the  furniture.  The  chairs,  of  different  fancy  shapes, 
are  richly  embroidered,  some  with  coats-of-arms,  others  with 
capricious  designs  ;  immense  mirrors  and  chandeliers, 
bronzes,  and  numberless  ornaments  fill  every  room.  The 
artistic  work  in  these  halls  would  take  days  to  examine  in  de- 
tail. The  statues  represent  mythological  gods  and  goddesses; 
the  paintings  historical  subjects,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  ancient  council  chamber,  which  was  converted  into  a 
chapel  by  Napoleon  I.,  has  two  very  remarkable  paintings — 
representing,  the  one  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  the  other 
Brutus  sentencing  his  son  to  death.  Many  historical  relics 
are  pointed  out  to  visitors — among  them  the  identical  throne 
on  which  sat  William  II.,  and  trophies  of  flags  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  Dutch  against 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  These  flags  are  so  torn  and  tattered 
that  they  are  preserved  under  glass  cases.  They  are  testi- 
monials that  do  honor  to  the  contending  parties  of  those 
days,  for  they  were  gallantly  won  by  the  Dutch  ;  they  were 
certainly  desperately  defended  by  the  Spaniards.  All  these 
halls,  lighted  up,  and  with  life  imparted  to  them  by  the  pres- 
ence of  crowds  of  richly  attired  guests,  must  offer  a  gorgeous 
sight  indeed.  The  upper  floors  of  the  building  are  not  shown 
to  visitors  ;  so,  after  paying  to  our  cicerone  the  half-gulden 
he  claims  for  his  trouble,  I  left,  and  directed  my  steps  to  the 
Zoological  Garden.  This  garden  is  the  pride  of  Amster- 
dam, and  is  said  to  supass  any  other  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
except  that  of  London.  .The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid 
out,  the  number  of  animals  of  the  rarest  species  is  very  great, 
as  also  the  collection  of  curiosities  from  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  department  of 
stuffed  animals,  skeletons,  petrifactions,  shelis,  minerals,  etc., 
is  very  attractive  to  connoisseurs.  Attached  to  the  garden 
there  is  a  very  fine  library,  which  contains  magnificent  col- 
lections of  engravings. 

In  the  evening  I  attended  a  performance  at  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  city,  "TheStads  Schounburg,"  (City  Thea- 
tre). The  play  was  "  Loose,"  the  Dutch  adaptation  of  Mo- 
ser's  last  German  comedy,  "Reif  Reiflingen,"  which  is  a  sequel 
to  that  author's  comedy,  so  well  known  on  the  American 
stage  under  the  title  of  "  The  Passing  Regiment."  The  play, 
the  company,  and  acting  seemed  to  me  very  indifferent,  per- 
haps because  I  could  not  understand  the  dialogue,  and  only 
caught  the  run  of  the  plot  from  a  long  habit  of  theatre-going. 
This  theatre  forms  part  of  one  of  the  finest  buildings  here. 
Its  interior,  however,  is  very  commonplace,  and  only  of 
medium  size.  It  is  built  on  the  principle  of  European  thea- 
tres, with  its  floor  divided  into  parquet  and  parterre,  arid  sev- 
eral tiers  of  boxes  all  around.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  performance  I  noticed  that  glasses  of  beer  and  lemonade 
were  brought  to  the  seats  of  spectators  who  called  for  the 
same.  As  the  curtain  fell  on  the  third  act,  a  placard,  with 
the  word  "  pause"  painted  in  large  letters,  was  put  up  on  the 
prompter's  box,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rushing 
to  and  fro,  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of  innumer- 
able trays  with  cups  of  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cakes,  candies, 
and  other  dainties,  which  were  served  out  in  every  part  of 
the  house,  even  in  the  first  boxes — of  course,  to  those  who 
paid  for  them.  The  curtain  rose  before  many  had  finished 
their  hot  beverages,  which  they  coolly  continued  to  sip,  and, 
after  finishing,  quietly  placed  on  the  railings  of  the  boxes, 
where  they  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  made 
the  auditorium  rather  look  like  a  cafe  chatttant. 

Good-living  and  cheerfulness  must  be  a  motto  with  the 
goodly  Hollanders,  just  as  politeness  and  willingness  to 
oblige  are  certainly  their  characteristic  traits.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  forever  buying  or  partaking  of  refreshments  and 
dainties.  The  numberless  cafe's,  restaurants,  cake  and  candy 
shops,  and  ambulating  venders  are  most  liberally  patronized. 
At  the  street  doors  of  the  cafe's  gentlemen  sit  leisurely 
smoking  their  cigars  or  pipes,  and  repeat  their  glasses  of 
beer  or  cups  of  coffee.  The  meals  served  at  restaurants  are 
so  abundant  that  one  can  serve  for  two  persons,  on  a  pinch 
for  three.  As  to  the  politeness  and  obliging  spirit  of  the 
Hollanders,  I  can  find  no  words  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
either.  In  the  streets,  they  step  aside  to  give  place  to  ladies, 
take  off  their  hats  and  bid  good-day  to  those  whom  they 
meet  in  halls  and  parlors  and  are  not  acquainted  with,  and 
on  all  occasions  are  ever  ready  to  do  any  service,  either  to 
give  information,  do  an  errand,  show  the  way,  give  an  ad- 
dress, call  a  driver,  lend  a  pencil,  and,  of  course,  translate 
any  paper  written  in  any  language.  A  stranger  car. 
stand  a  minute  in  the  street,  looking  fixedly  and  inqui 
in  one  direction,  without  somebody  stepping  up  anc1 
with  great  deference,  if  anything  can  be  done  for  his  se 
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The  NUsson  Concerts. 

The  Nilsson  concerts  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
last  drew  together  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  most 
imposing  and  magnificent  audiences  ever  seen  in  this  city  ; 
and  both  Mr.  Abbey  and  Miss  Nilsson  boldly  and  frequently 
declare  that  the  audience  on  Tuesday  night  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  most  beautiful  that  they  had  ever  seen  in  Amer- 
ica. No  one  who  was  not  present  can  fully  realize  the  in- 
comparable display  of  elegant  toilettes,  bonnets,  and  fair 
women.  The  ladies,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  especially  those 
who  had  secured  front  and  other  fashionable  places  for  seats, 
had  made  extra  efforts  in  the  way  of  personal  adornment, 
and  gentlemen  generally  appeared  in  full  evening  attire, 
which  is  not,  however,  en  regle^  according  to  American  au- 
thority. At  concerts  and  other  places  where  ladies  appear 
in  street  or  semi-street  dress,  with  hats  or  bonnets,  gentle- 
men should  be  in  Prince  Albert  frock  and  light  trousers.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  the  English  rule,  gentlemen  are 
always  supposed  to  be  in  evening  dress  after  dark.  The 
supposition  is  that  they  dine  in  dress-coats.  On  Tuesday 
evening  most  of  the  gentlemen  were  gloved.  This  is  ta- 
booed. According  to  rule  gentlemen  should  go  bare-handed, 
and  carry  their  gloves  in  their  crush  hats — presumably  to 
show  they  have  a  pair.  When  the  vice-regal  party  entered, 
it  was  observed  that  the  marquis  and  his  suite  were  bare- 
handed. Instantly  the  gilded  youth  thrust  their  hands  be- 
neath the  seats,  and  proceeded  to  peel.  In  a  few  moments 
the  brilliant  auditorium  was  pleasingly  diversified  by  a  vista 
of  large  red  hands. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  were  few  people  who  move, 
or  pretend  to  move,  in  society,  who  were  not  present  on  the 
opening  night.  Van  Ness  Avenue,  California  Street,  the 
Palace  and  Grand  hotels,  all  sent  multitudes  to  see  and  be 
seen.  Dilettanti  from  the  Bohemian  Club,  millionaires 
from  the  Pacific  Club,  and  bald  heads  from  the  Union  Club, 
were  out  in  force,  as  were  also  the  young  society  pillars  from 
the  banks,  commission  houses,  and  insurance  companies. 
When  we  state  that  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mrs.  James 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant, 
Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Hovey,  Mrs.  James  G.  Fair, 
Mrs.  McMullin,  Mrs.  Thomas  K.  Breeze,  Miss  Lulu  Dear- 
born, Miss  Nellie  Wood,  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge,  Miss 
Dunphy,  Mrs.  Rebecca  McMullin,  and  a  great  many  other 
notably  handsome  and  stylish  ladies  were  present,  we  pre- 
sent perfect  evidences  that  Mr.  Abbey  and  Miss  Nilsson 
were  entirely  correct  in  their  statements  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  the  audience.  Among  the  many  others  who  graced 
the  occasion  with  their  presence  there  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flood  and  Miss  Flood,  in  a  proscenium  box  ;  also  J. 
M.  Nougues  and  Mrs.  Ralston;  Mrs.  Henry  Newton  and  Miss  Sedg- 
wick with  Mrs.  Robinson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  ;  Mrs.  John 
Parrott,  and  Mrs.  Maria  Coleman.  In  the  mezzanine  boxes  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dan  Yost,  Henry  Janin  and  ladies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lugsden, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Hobart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  £. 
Greene,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  Gros,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
YosL  Scattered  elsewhere  throughout  the  audience  were  such  well- 
known  or  distinguished  persons  as  General  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Requa  and  Miss  Requa,  Governor  Per- 
kins and  family,  Ex-Mayor  Alvord  and  ladies,  Louis  Sloss  and  family, 
Robert  Morrow  and  ladies,  D.  Bachman,  Charles  Webb  Howard,  Louis 
T.  Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Tubbs  and  family,  Capt.  X.  T.  Smith, 
T.  J.  Bergin,  J.  P.  Hogue,  C.  Fellon  and  ladies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarboe, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russ  Wilson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rheinhardt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loomis,  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,  Mrs. 
Frank  M.  Pixley  and  Miss  Van  Reynegom,  Mr.  Jerome  Hart,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Fry,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  McNulty,  Judge  Shafter  and  Miss  Shafter,  Gov- 
ernor Low  and  daughter,  Miss  Hammond,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wiltshire,  Madame  Berton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilson,  Senator  Fair, 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Keeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colonel 
Donahue,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Miss^  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Head  and 
daughter,  Miss  Rice,  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Mrs.  Howard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Glass,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock,'  Major  and 
Mrs.  Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  General  and  Mrs.  Kaulz, 
Miss  Mills,  of  Menlo  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kohl  and  daughter,  ol  San  Mateo  ; 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  of  the  Navy  Yard  ;  Mr.  L.  B.  Mizner  and 
Miss  Mizner,  of  Benicia  ;  Hon.  Horace  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A,  G.  Hawes  and  Miss  Hawes  and  MissTolsen,  Mrs.  Jewett, 
Chief  Engineer  Davids,  from  the  Navy  Yard  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marks,  Seth  Cook  and  niece,  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Lane  Booker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Rose,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Raoul  Martinez,  Mr.  Morris  Bates, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Brady,  Mr.  E.  W.  Haldan,  Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  Mr. 
Morgan  Donahue,  Mr.  Otto  Hein,  U.  S.  A,,  and  a  countless  host  cf 
other  young  gentlemen. 

The  Eyre  Tea- 

Dear  Minnie  :  The  event  of  last  week  was  the  tea  of 
Mrs.  Eyre,  which  took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  from 
three  to  seven.  Everything  was  as  it  should  be.  The  house 
was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  artistically  decorated  with  gar- 
lands of  smilax,  interspersed  with  the  choicest  of  flowers. 
The  tea-table  was  set  in  the  library,  and  was  presided  over 
by  Miss  Perry,  the  sister  of  the  hostess.  In  the  centre  of 
the  table  was  an  oblong  silver  ornament,  which  surrounded 
a  mirror,  on  the  face  of  which  lay  camellias  of  various  colors, 
and  in  the  centre  was  a  large  floral  teapot  composed  of  ex- 
quisite blossoms.  The  china  was  of  the  rarest  varieties,  and 
the  refreshments  consisted  of  tea,  coffee,  sandwiches,  cakes, 
and  bon-bons.  Ballenberg's  band  played  for  the  dancers. 
Why  is  it  that  dancing  must  always  accompany  music?  Is 
it  because  the  music  is  in  the  feet  as  well  as  the  head?  I 
am  not  a  wall-flower,  and  certainly  am  not  a  crabbed  old 
maid,  yet  I  must  have  my  say ;  and,  dearly  as  I  love  dancing, 
I  do  think  that  it  should  be  confined  to  smaller  assemblies, 
and  such  entertainments  as  teas  should  only  be  musical  and 
conversational.  Every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  the  ever-chang- 
ing throng,  and  I  think  even  "Flaneur"  would  have  been 
happy  had  he  attended  this  special  tea,  and,  not  being  a 
man,  I  can  not  agree  with  him  that  all  teas  are  "bores  and 
bugbears."  Among  the  many  familiar  faces  I  noticed  Mrs. 
Tevis,  Mrs.  Flood  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Fall,  the  Misses 
Thornton,  Mrs.  McDowell  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Coleman. 
Miss  Gwin,  Mrs.  William  Howard,  Mrs.  James  Coleman, 
Miss  Stone,  Mrs.  Pixley,  Mrs.  Low — who,  by  the  way,  is 
handsomer  than  in  bygone  days — Miss  Mizner,  the  Misses 
-iiinson,  the  Misses  Blanding,  Mrs.  Laurence  Poole, 
Mrs.  Torbert  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
eers,  Mrs.  Poett,  Mrs.  McKinstry,  Mrs.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  Har- 
'-  m,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  well  known.  There  were 
iny  married  gentlemen  as  well  as  bachelors  present.    The 


toilets  were  of  the  richest — some  very  elaborate,  and  others 
conspicuous  from  their  plainness,  yet  all  of  the  most  exquis- 
ite taste — and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  were  short.  The  hostess  was  attired  in  a 
heavy  garnet  richly  embroidered  in  colors ;  and  of  her 
charming  daughters,  one  was  in  pink  and  the  other  in  blue. 
\  Edith. 

Movements  of  the  Princess. 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  the  loth  instant,  the  Princess 
Louise,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
Colonel  De  Winton,  the  Misses  Harvey  and  McNeill,  and 
other  members  of  the  vice-regal  party,  arrived  in  this  city 
on  her  return  from  Victoria.  The  Co?nus,  which  brought  the 
distinguished  party,  dropped  her  anchor  at  a  point  in  the 
bay  near  Goat  Island,  and  in  a  few  moments  thereafter 
Consul  Booker  and  Colonel  Tourtelotte  came  along  side  in 
the  General  McP/ierson,  and  at  once  transferred  the  princess 
and  party  to  the  latter  vessel,  and  sailed  for  the  city.  Arriving 
here  they  were  driven  to  the  Palace,  where  the  same  apart- 
ments were  given  them  as  before.  On  Tuesday  the  party 
went  to  Menlo  Park  and  Palo  Alto,  and  in  the  evening  oc- 
cupied a  box  at  the  Nilsson  concert.  On  Wednesday  the 
princess  dined  Madame  Nilsson  at  the  Palace,  and  on  Thurs- 
day evening  the  vice-regal  party  again  visited  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Yesterday  the  Princess  departed  for  Monte- 
rey, apartments  having  been  secured  for  her  at  the  Hotel 
Del  Monte  the  day  before.  She  will  remain  here  over  Sun- 
day, and  some  time  next  week  go  to  Santa  Barbara,  to  spend 
several  weeks.  She  had  intended  to  go  either  to  Los 
Angeles  or  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  but  could  not  secure 
apartments  at  any  of  the  hotels  at  those  places. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Morris  Bates  sails  for  Australia  to-day,  on  a  pleasure-trip,  to  be 
gone  three  months.  Mrs.  Captain  W.  H.  Moor,  who  left  San  Fran- 
cisco some  two  months  ago,  to  spend  the  winter  in  New  York,  has 
been  visiting  Washington  lately  with  Miss  Julia  Hartshorne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Ben  Hartshorne.  formerly  of  this  city.  Commodore  Stephen 
B.  Luce,  and  Chief-Engineer  Charles  H.  Loring,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here 
from  the  East  on  Wednesday  last,  the  thirteenth  instant.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Mullet,  the  distinguished  architect,  also  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from 
the  East  on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  Green,  mother  of  Charles  E. 
Green,  of  San  Rafael,  leaves  Washington  to-day  on  a  visit  to  her  son 
and  Mrs.  Green.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Stearns,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  visiting 
in  this  city.  Mrs.  Frank  Shay  returned  from  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday 
last.  Assistant- Engineer  Charles  G.  Talcott,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived  here 
from  Washington  on  Wednesday  last  Lieutenant  Abner  H.  Merrill, 
First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Sunday  last. 
Mrs.  Bradley,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Bradley,  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Infantry'.  L".  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from  Washington  on  the  thirteenth 
instant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pridham,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  visiting 
in  this  city.  Colonel  James  Zabriskie,  formerly  of  the  army,  but  now 
U.  S.  District- Attorney  of  Arizona,  who  has  been  visiting  relatives  and 
friends  in  this  city  and  at  Carson.  Nevada,  during  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks,  departed  on  Sunday  last  for  Washington.  Mrs.  George  Hearst 
will  soon  leave  New  York  for  San  Francisco.  Miss  Lillian  Waters  will 
leave  on  or  about  the  first  of  January  for  Washington,  where  she  will 
tarry  quite  a  while.  Miss  Georgie  Wilburn,  of  Sacramento,  who  has 
been  visiting  friends  in  this  city,  has  returned  to  her  home.  Miss  Etta 
L.  Smith,  also  of  Sacramento,  who  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Cutter, 
returned  to  her  home  on  Sunday  last.  Miss  Piatt  has  arrived  at  her 
new  home  in  Rochester.  New  York.  Miss  Fannie  L.  Gibbons,  of  Ala- 
meda, is  visiting  friends  in  New  York.  Miss  Mizner  has  returned  to 
Benicia.  The  Rev.  John  Hemphill  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on 
Sunday  last  to  a  very  large  congregation  ;  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Hemp- 
hill from  this  city  will  be  a  society  loss,  for  she  is  a  very  charming  and 
agreeable  woman.  Colonel  ]udd,  of  Honolulu,  arrived  here  on  Thurs- 
day last,  the  fourteenth  instant.  The  concert  at  Mills  Seminary  last 
evening  was  a  pronounced  success.  Miss  Pratt,  of  Oakland,  has  re- 
turned home  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Requa  and  her  very  beautiful 
daughter.  Miss  Laura  Requa,  of  Fruit  Vale,  have  come  to  San  Francisco 
to  stay  during  the  winter.  Miss  Daisy  Van  Voorhies,  of  Sacramento, 
has  been  spending  the  present  week  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Bowles  E. 
Taney,  a  relative  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Taney,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Scott,  of  Los  Angeles,  were  married  in  that  city  on  the  eighth  instant, 
by  the  Rev.  Elias  Birdsall,  formerly  of  Trinity  Church  in  this  city. 
Charlie  Low,  Chris.  Froelich  Jr.,  Bob  Graves,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  Bartley  Campbell,  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last 
and  tarried  over  Sunday.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Miss  Amy  Crocker, 
of  Sacramento,  have  been  spending  a  few  days  since  Friday  last  at 
Monterey.  Mrs.  Ruford,  wife  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Ruford,  U. 
S.  N.,  has  gone  East.  Alfred  Borel  and  family  have  taken  up  their 
residence  in  this  city  for  the  winter.  Edgar  Mills  and  Miss  Mills,  his 
daughter,  of  Menlo  Park,  have  gone  to  New  York  to  stay  until  March 
or  April  next.  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Miller,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
who  left  here  on  Saturday  last,  are  in  Los  Angeles.  The  death  of 
Rear-Admiral  Wyman,  U.  S.  N.,  promotes  Commodore  Edmund  C. 
Colhoun,  late  Commandant  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  to  the  po- 
sition of  Rear-Admiral  ;  no  other  promotions  are  caused  thereby,  as  it 
requires  two  vacancies  in  each  grade  to  make  one  promotion.  Mrs. 
Andrew  McCreery  has  taken  up  her  residence  in  Washington,  and  drives 
over  the  avenues  with  the  handsomest  pair  of  ponies  ever  seen  at  the 
capital  The  regular  monthly  social  of  the  Olympic  Club,  which  took 
place  last  evening,  was,  like  the  preceding  one,  a  very  delightful  affair. 
The  officers  of  the  Navy  Yard  gave  a  dancing  party  at  the  cnapel  at  the 
chapel  at  the  yard  last  evening.  Mrs.  Crooks  and  the  Misses  Crooks 
went  to  Monterey  a  few  days  ago  to  stay  a  short  time.  Governor- elect 
Stoneman  is  expected  in  Sacramento  during  the  coming  week.  Colonel 
Charles  F.  Crocker  and  his  brother  George,  who  left  here  on  the  fourth 
instant  lor  the  end  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  were  met  at  that 
point  by  their  father  on  Sunday  last,  and  the  party  returned  to  this  city 
yesterday.  Charles  Milier,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  have  returned ;  Miss  Miller,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
bridesmaids  at  the  Hopkins-Crittenden  wedding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Rose,  of  San  Gabriel,  are  at  the  Palace.  Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes  and 
Frank  Unger  returned  from  New  York  last  week.  In  New  York  City, 
November  27th,  Miss  Emma,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Fallon,  U. 
S.  A.,  of  San  Franciso,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  X.  Eugene 
Burns,  of  Baltimore,  son  of  the  late  Captain  Owen  Burns,  U.  S.  N.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Reverend  Father  White  at  St.  Xavier 
Church.  The  bride  was  robed  in  white  satin,  trimmed  with  duchesse 
lace,  and  was  attended  by  Miss  Lillie  Burns,  sister  of  the  groom  ;  while 
Mr.  Marion  Hargiss  served  as  best  man.  Miss  Failon  was  educated 
in  Europe,  and  is  noted  for  her  beauty  and  talents.  From  the  church 
the  party  attended  a  splendid  reception  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and 
afterward  witnessed  Mrs.  Langtry's  first  performance  in  "  The  Honey- 
moon." Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  for  several  months  past,  returned  home 
yesterday.  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  has  issued  invitations  for  a  party 
which  she  will  give  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the 
21st  instant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  of  Oakland,  gave  an  elegant  re- 
ception at  their  residence  on  Telegraph  Avenue  on  Thursday  evening 
last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ellis,  of  Los  Angeles,  have  been  at  the 
Occidental  for  several  weeks.  Mrs.  Jarboe  has  sent  out  invitations  for 
a  reception  at  her  residence  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  instant.  Mrs.  Samuel 
D.  Mayer  is  being  entertained  in  Paris  by  her  friend,  Madame  Roose- 
velt Scovell. 


Mr.  Carter,  late  Prime  Minister  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom, 
is  at  the  Grand  Hotel  with  his  daughter,  on  their  way  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.i  Mr.  Carter  has  been  absent  in  Europe 
for  the  last  year  upon  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France  and 
Portugal,  negotiating  in  reference  to  affairs  touching  the 
Island  Kingdom. 


LONGFELLOW'S    POSTHUMOUS    DRAMA- 


Michael  Angelo. 
DEDICATION. 

Nothing  that  is  shall  perish  utterly, 
But  perish  only  to  revive  again 
In  other  forms,  as  clouds  restore  in  rain 
The  exhalations  of  the  land  and  sea. 

Men  build  their  houses  from  the  masonry 
Of  ruined  tombs ;  the  passion  and  the  pain 
Of  hearts,  that  long  have  ceased  to  beat,  remain 
To  throb  in  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to  be.  • 

So  from  old  chronicles,  where  sleep  in  dust 

Names  that  once  filled  the  world  with  trumpet  tones, 
I  build  this  verse ;  and  flowers  of  song  have  thrust 

Their  roots  among  the  loose  disjointed  stones. 
Which  to  this  end  I  fashion  as  I  must. 
Quickened  are  they  that  touch  the  Prophet's  bones. 


MONOLOGUE. 

Michael  Angelo'S  studio.     He  is  at  work  on  the  cartoon  of  the  Last 

Judgment 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Why  did  the  Pope  and  his  ten  Cardinals 

Come  here  to  lay  this  heavy  task  upon  me? 

Were  not  the  paintings  on  the  Sistine  ceiling 

Enough  for  them?    They  saw  the  Hebrew  leader 

Waiting,  and  clutching  his  tempestuous  beard, 

But  heeded  not.     The  bones  of  Julius 

Shook  in  their  sepulchre.     I  heard  the  sound  ; 

They  only  heard  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 

Are  there  no  other  artists  here  in  Rome 

To  do  this  work,  that  they  must  needs  seek  me? 

Fra  Bastian,  my  Fra  Bastian,  might  have  done  it; 

But  he  is  lost  to  art.     The  Papal  Seals, 

Like  leaden  weights  upon  a  dead  man's  eyes, 

Press  down  his  lids ;  and  so  the  burden  falls 

On  Michael  Angelo,  Chief  .Architect 

And  Painter  of  the  Apostolic  Palace. 

That  is  the  title  they  cajole  me  with, 

To  make  me  do  their  work  and  leave  my  own  ; 

But  having  once  begun,   I  turn  not  back. 

Blow,  ye  bright  angels,  on  your  golden  trumpets, 

To  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  and  wake 

The  dead  to  judgment !     Ye  recording  angels, 

Open  your  books  and  read  !    Ye  dead,  awake  1 

Rise  from  your  graves,  drowsy  and  drugged  with  death, 

As  men  who  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep 

Look  round  amazed,  and  know  not  where  they  are  ! 

In  happy  hours,  when  the  imagination 

Wakes  like  a  wind  at  midnight,  and  the  soul 

Trembles  in  all  its  leaves,  it  is  a  joy 

To  be  uplifted  on  its  wings,  and  listen 

To  the  prophetic  voices  in  the  air 

That  call  us  onward.     Then  the  work  we  do 

Is  a  delight,  and  the  obedient  hand 

Never  grows  weary.     But  how  different  is  it 

In  the  disconsolate,  discouraged  hours, 

When  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  appears 

As  trival  as  the  gossip  of  a  nurse 

In  a  sick-room,  and  all  our  work  seems  useless. 

What  is  it  guides  my  hand,  what  thoughts  possess  me, 

That  I  have  drawn  her  face  among  the  angels, 

Where  she  will  be  hereafter?    O  sweet  dreams, 

That  through  the  vacant  chambers  of  my  heart 

Walk  in  the  silence,  as  familiar  phantoms 

Frequent  an  ancient  house,  what  will  ye  with  roe? 

"Tis  said  that  Emperors  write  their  names  in  green 

When  under  age,  but  when  of  age  in  purple. 

So  Love,  the  greatest  Emperor  of  them  ail. 

Writes  his  in  green  at  first,  but  afterwards 

In  the  imperial  purple  of  our  blood. 

First  love  or  last  love    which  of  these  two  passions 

Is  more  omnipotent?    Which  is  more  fair, 

The  star  of  morning  or  the  evening  star  ? 

The  sunrise  or  the  sunset  of  the  heart? 

The  hour  when  we  look  forth  to  the  unknown. 

And  the  advancing  day  consumes  the  shadows. 

Or  that  when  all  the  landscape  of  our  lives 

Lies  stretched  behind  us,  and  familiar  places 

Gleam  in  the  distance,  and  sweet  memories 

Rise  like  a  tender  haze  and  magnify 

The  objects  we  behold,  that  soon  must  vanish? 

What  matters  it  to  me  whose  countenance 

Is  like  Laocobn's  full  of  pain  ;  whose  forehead 

Is  a  plowed  harvest-field,  where  threescore  years 

Have  sown  in  sorrow  and  have  reaped  in  anguish  ; 

To  me,  the  artisan,  to  whom  all  women 

Have  been  as  if  they  were  not,  or  at  most 

A  sudden  rush  of  pigeons  in  the  air, 

A  flutter  of  wings,  a  sound,  and  then  a  silence? 

I  am  too  old  lor  love ;  I  am  too  old 

To  flatter  and  delude  myself  with  visions 

Of  never-ending  friendship  with  fair  women. 

Imaginations,  fantasies,  illusions. 

In  which  the  things  that  can  not  be  take  shape. 

And  seem  to  be,  and  for  the  moment  are. 

[Convent  bells  ring. 
Distant  and  near,  and  low,  and  loud  the  bells, 
Dominican,  Benedictine,  and  Franciscan, 
Jangle  and  wrangle  in  their  airy  towers. 
Discordant  as  the  brotherhoods  themselves 
In  their  dim  cloisters.     The  descending  sun 
Seems  to  caress  the  city  that  he  loves, 
And  crowns  it  with  the  aureole  of  a  saint. 
I  will  go  forth  and  breathe  the  air  a  while. 

— Atlantic  Monthly  for  January. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  make  the  study  of  Span- 
ish a  part  of  the  regular  public  school  course,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  teaching  it  in  the  evening  schools.  The  Argo- 
naut  has  never  advocated  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  public  schools,  but  if  the  public  moneys  are  to  be  ex- 
pended in  this  direction,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  lay  them 
out  on  Spanish  than  on  French  oF  German.  These  two  lat- 
ter tongues  can  only  figure  as  accomplishments,  while  Span- 
ish, considering  our  trade  relations  with  Mexico  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  will  be  of  use 
to  young  men  in  business  houses  and  counting-rooms.  • 


Julian  Rix  had  three  black-and-white  studies  at  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Salmagundi  Sketch  Club  :  "  Morning  on 
the  Passaic,"  "  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,"  and  "Point  of 
Pines,  Monterey/'     

Girls  who  enter  the  English  postal  service  receive  a  salary 
of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week.  The  outlook  for  the 
future  husbands  of  these  girls  is  indeed  a  sad  one. 


Mistress — "Were  you  baptized,  Kezoah,  when  you 
named?"  Maid — "Law,  ma'am,  we  don't  baptize  ir 
church ;  we  immerge." 


were 


THE 


ARGO  N  AUT 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Plagiarism  is  regarded  by  the  lesser  men  and  ivomen  of 
the  literary  world  as  a  most  heinous  crime.  It  was  Coleridge 
who  said,  "  Plagiarists  are  always  suspicious  of  being  stolen 
from."  We  have  been  revolving  this  matter  in  our  minds 
for  some  time,  in  the  hope  of  accommodating  our  conscience 
to  the  "act  of  appropriating  the  ideas  or  the  language  of 
another  and  passing  them  off  as  our  own,"  for  this  is  the 
definition  of  the  offense  we  are  endeavoring  to  excuse — that 
is,  find  excuse  for  committing.  We  have,  and  so  has  the 
whole  intellectual  world,  overcome  the  scruple  of  stealing 
the  ideas  of  others,  and  we  are  now  only  paltering  over  the 
commission  of  the  lesser  theft — viz.,  the  language.  There 
are  no  original  ideas.  These  were  exhausted  by -the  early 
thinkers  and  early  writers.  Ideas  are  like  exhausted  placers 
— the  ground  is  first  picked  over  for  nuggets,  then  worked 
for  the  coarser  lumps,  then  u  long-tom'd  "  for  the  dust,  then 
ground-sluiced  for  the  fine  dust,  and  then  put  through  the 
quicksilver  process,  till  there  is  no  longer  any  valuable  idea 
undiscovered.  They  have  all  been  appropriated  and  coined 
into  expression  a  thousand  times  ;  re-coined  into  new  expres- 
sions ;  cast  into  solid  prose  for  use,  and  into  fantastic  im- 
agery for  poetical  conceptions.  Solomon  said  so,  and  before 
Solomon  the  placers  and  deep-diggings  of  original  thought 
were  undoubtedly  well  worked  over  and  nearly  exhausted. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  that  "ideas"  were  the 
patterns  according  to  which  the  Deity  fashioned  the  world  ; 
and  Milton  writes  : 

**  Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world, 
The  addition  of  his  empire;  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea." 

One  who  has  read  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Rabelais,  Milton, 
Dante,  Goethe,  and  Cervantes,  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
no  new  jokes  ;  that  Joe  Miller  is  but  the  reproduction  of  a 
long  line  of  jokine  Millers,  who  go  back  to  the  time  when,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris,  or  in  the  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon,  they  told  their  Jokes  to  the  Moon-god  ; 
that  there  is  nothing  new  in  religion  ;  that  Buddha  and 
Christ  are  but  the  younger  generations  of  the  line  of  deities 
which  runs  back  to  invisible  ages  ;  that  the  cross  and  the 
Christian  symbols  are  but  the  types  of  heathen  creeds  ;  and 
that  the  enigmatic  hieroglyphics  written  on  pottery  and 
papyrus,  and  carved  on  Assyrian  tombs,  are  but  rude  at- 
tempts to  preserve  traditions  which  had  been  handed  down 
in  song,  story,  and  priestly  homily  during  long,  long  ages  of 
time.  If  it  is  not  wrong  to  steal  ideas — as  assuredly  it  is  not 
— then  why  is  it  wrong  to  steal  the  language  in  which  they 
areciothed?  Why,  in  quoting  the  sublime  poetry  of  Job. 
the  splendid  imagery  of  Milton,  the  gorgeous  language  of 
Shakespeare,  or  the  sweet,  rhythmic  harmony  of  our  own  in- 
comparable Longfellow,  should  we  be  compelled  to  erect  the 
typographical  sign-board,  giving  notice,  as  thus,  " — ,"  that  it 
is  not  original.  Of  course  the  scholar  knows  that  we  quote; 
and  shall  we  respect  the  feelings  of  the  one  who  does  not 
know,  or  shall  we  pay  him  who  knows  the  poor  compli- 
ment of  assuming  that  he  does  not  know?  Why  may  we 
who  write  not  be  allowed  to  dip  into  the  great  ocean  of 
literature  and  ladle  out  our  quotations  without  saying  this 
is  from  Lord  Bacon,  and  that  from  the  gossip,  Pepys ; 
this  line  is  from  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  and  that  from  Victor 
Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables."  The  artist  who  bui! is  in  colored 
mosaics  a  gorgeous  picture  from  the  rocks  is  not  required 
to  say  :  This  is  from  the  Parian  quarry,  and  that  from  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  crumbling  Coliseum,  or  the  buried  ruins 
of  Caesar's  palace.  He  simply  puts  them  together,  blending 
their  beautiful  colors  with  nice  workmanship  and  hiding  the 
seams.  At  the  bottom  he  writes  his  name,  the  architect  of 
the  new  creation.  Since  early  fable  was  modeled  on  fables 
that  had  gone  before,  and  early  history  was  but  the  repro- 
duction of  an  historic  past ;  as  ancient  religion  was  but  the 
copy  of  religions  more  ancient,  and  modern  religions  but  the 
copy  of  the  ancient ;  as  all  ideas,  thoughts,  books,  writings 
in  prose  or  poetry,  jokes,  fiction,  and  incident,  are  but  the 
recreation  and  rearrangement  of  the  old  ones,  then  why, 
when  we  make  our  "  Olla-Podrida"  of  literary  hodge-podge 
— why  should  we  be  compelled  to  credit  ?  People  steal  from 
us,  and  we  are  not  dead.  A  Georgia  paper  last  week  paid 
us  the  compliment  of  stealing  an  editorial.  We  thank  them 
for  it.  We  often  feel  like  stealing  an  editorial  from  George 
William  Curtis.  Why  should  we  not?  It  would  enrich  us 
and  not  make  him  poor.  It  would  improve  all  our  San 
Francisco  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  journals.  Instead  of 
the  dreary  original  matter  of  Upton.  Bartlett,  Young,  Sea- 
bough,  Boruck,  Nesfield,  Went  worth,  Bierce,  O'Connell, 
Bunker,  Jackson,  and  our  other  writers,  the  poor  barren 
language,  in  which,  with  cowardly  effort,  they  endeavor  to 
cover  up  borrowed  ideas  in  diction  of  their  own,  would  be  ex- 
changed for  the  richer  vestments  of  more  highlv  cultured 
minds.  For  one  of  the  Bulletin's  homilies  on  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  let  us  read  how  the  water  came 
down  from  Lodore.  If  the  Chronicle  would  choke  Samuel 
Seabough,  Esq.,  off  from  an  elaborate  denunciation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  railroad-builders,  give  us 
extracts  from  Pliny  and  Herodotus,  tell  us  about  the  Appian 
Way  and  the  old  English  Roman  road,  or  give  us  Cicero's 
oration  against  Catiline,  it  would  make  the  Chronicle  more 
interesting,  and,  if  it  would  cram  itself  with  quotations  from 
Rabelais  and  Paul  de  Kock,  would  be  a  more  respectable 
family  paper  than  it  is  with  its  statements  of  the  nasty  details 
of  every  nasty  incident  that  occurs  among  us. 


There  is  a  grave  question  behind  this  badinage.  Has  the 
writer,  who  prints  and  sells,  any  retained  property  in  his 
work  .after  it  has  gone  through  the  commercial  process,  and 
is  turned  out  upon  the  world  for  coin?  Is  it  not  then  com- 
mon property  ?  Is  it  not  a  patented  invention  whose  time 
has  run  ?  If  Howells  gives  us  an  amusing  narrative  of  the 
incidents  in  a  sleeping-car,  or  Mark  Twain  forges  a  joke 
from  the  smithy  of  his  brain,  or  Bret  Harte  retouches  with 
fantastic  genius  the  stories  of  our  mining  saloons  and  cabins, 
shall  these  be  hid  in  book  or  magazine,  and  never  be  read, 
except  by  those  who  purchase  ?  This  is  a  practical  question 
to  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut — those  who  pay  us  four  dol- 
lars for  a  years  subscription,  and  who  perhaps  take  no  mag- 
azine or  literary  journal  from  the  East  or  Europe,     .Shall  we, 


in  looking  through  all  the  periodicals,  be  warned  off  by  the 
notice,  "  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,"  and  refuse 
to  make  quotations  or  extracts,  or,  if  not  too  long,  bodily  ap- 
propriate and  print? — giving  credit,  of  course.  We  have  re- 
solved to  give  our  readers,  our  pockets,  and  our  conscience 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  steal.  We  are  but  the  fleas  of 
greater  fleas.  We  but  take  from  those  who  have  all  their  lives 
been  flying  the  flag  of  the  death's-head  and  cross-bones  over 
the  low  black  schooner  of  literary  piracy,  who  have  been 
dodging  all  their  lives  in  and  out  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  They  all  do  it.  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  the 
naive  admission  when,  in  describing  the  old  library  at  Osbald- 
istone  Hall,  he  said:  "  It  was  a  gloomy  room  whose  antique 
"  oaken  shelves  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  the  ponderous  folios 
"  so  dear  to  the  seventeenth  century,  from  which,  under  favor 
"  be  it  spoken,  we  have  distilled  matter  for  our  quartos  and 
"  octavos,  and  which,  once  more  subjected  to  the  same  alem- 
ubic,  may,  should  our  sons  be  yet  more  frivolous  than  our- 
"  selves,  be  still  further  reduced  into  duodecimos  and  pam- 
"  phlets."  And  thus  the  Argo?iai4t  excuses  itself  for  going 
into  the  distillery  business.  In  fear  of  it  not  being  original, 
let  no  one  make  the  joke  and  call  the  Argonaut  an  illicit 
distillery. 

All  of  this  grave  and  gay  discussion  has  come  upon  us 
after  reading  the  lectures  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Stan- 
King.  We  were  always  sorry  that  Starr  King  was  a  rever- 
end. We  found  so  many,  things  to  quote,  so  many  that  we 
would  like  to  use  without  the  quartet  of  informing  commas  ; 
so  many  things  that  we  would  like  to  palm  off  upon  our  un- 
suspecting readers  as  original ;  so  many  great,  broad,  com- 
prehensive, generous  ideas  in  both  sermons  and  lectures  ; 
and  so  many  beautiful  pictures  in  words,  which,  with  a  little 
change,  we  could  hang  upon  the  columns  of  our  journal  to 
give  it  value  and  interest  and  ourselves  a  literary  reputation. 
We  make  no  apology  for  this  disposition  to  take  things  that 
do  not  belong  to  us,  for  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin — wonder  if  there  is  an  original  sin ! — and  total  depravity. 
The  first  thing  the  infant  does  is  to  close  its  little  red  fist 
upon  something  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  It  will  clutch  a 
silver  spoon  instinctively,  and,  if  it  has  nothing  else  to  steal, 
will  grasp  its  own  toes.  But  we  reflected  that,  as  Mr.  King 
had  been  dead  only  eighteen  years,  and  many  of  our  readers 
were  members  of  his  congregation  and  many  more  had  heard 
his  lectures,  we  were  afraid  of  detection — or,  rather,  of  ex- 
posure^— for  if  there  is  anything  the  literary  hawk  delights  in 
it  is  to  pounce  down  upon  some  mousing  owl  that  it  has 
caught  in  flagrante  delictu,  with  an  unaccredited  quotation 
in  his  writings.  We  had  intended  to  reproduce  a  column 
or  two  of  elegant  extracts  from  Starr  King,  with  such  com- 
mentaries as  might  suggest  themselves.  Here, for  instance: 
"  The  invisible  law  of  gravitation,  however,  without  any  ful- 
crum or  purchase,  does  lift  the  globe,  and  make  it  waltz, 
too,  with  its  blonde  lunar  partner  twelve  hundred  miles  a 
minute  to  the  music  of  the  sun — ay,  and  heaves  sun  and 
systems  and  milky  way  in  majestic  cotillions  on  its  ethereal 
floor."  And  there  are  preachers  who  think  it  wicked  to 
dance.  If  the  Universe  of  God  becomes  a  dancing-hall  for 
whirling  worlds  to  spin  in  harmony  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  grand  orchestral  music  of  the  spheres,  how  long  a 
period  of  punishment  ought  to  be  assigned  in  the  future 
world  to  the  young  fellow  who  seizes  the  lithe  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  and  shakes  her  toes  to  the  melody  of  harp  and  fid- 
dle in  the  mazy  waltz?  This  for  a  simile  :  "All  the  pecu- 
liarities of  rock  and  glass,  diamond,  ice,  and  crystal,  are  due 
to  the  working  of  unseen  military  forces  that  employ  them- 
selves under  ground — in  caverns,  beneath  ruins,  in  mountain 
crypts,  and  through  the  coldest  nights,  drilling  companies  of 
atoms  into  crystalline  battalions  and  squares,  and  every  ca- 
price of  fantastic  order."  We  thought  of  Major-General 
Dimond  and  the  California  militia,  of  the  late  Third  Regi- 
ment of  Irish  and  their  colonel,  and  were  going  to  invoke  a 
comparison  between  the  mysterious  forces  of  Nature,  mar- 
shaled into  order,  and  the  fantastic  manipulations  and  march- 
ings of  the  McMahon,  Emmet,  and  the  Wolf  Tone  Guards. 
We  refrain,  because  the  Irish  are  so  sensitive  that  they  will 
not  submit  to  being  compared  to  even  the  most  perfect  of 
divine  creations,  and  because  we  had  determined  to  write 
one  article  that  should  rigidly  exclude  all  mention  of  his 
Holiness,  the  Pope,  or  any  reference  to  the  Irish.  Then, 
again,  the  following,  for  thought  and  beauty  of  expression  : 
"  Why  is  a  lily  woven  out  in  one  place  and  a  dahlia  in 
another  ;  a  grape  vine  here  and  a  honeysuckle  there ;  the 
orange  in  Italy,  the  palm  in  Egy pt,  the  olive  in  Greece,  and 
the  pine  in  Maine.  We  have  outgrown  the  charming  fancy 
of  the  Greeks,  that  every  tree  has  its  Dryad,  that  lives  in  it, 
animates  it,  and  dies  when  the  tree  withers.  Look  at  the 
full-sized  oak — the  rooted  leviathan  of  the  field.  Judging  by 
your  senses  and  by  the  scales,  you  would  say  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  noble  tree  was  its  bulk  of  bark,  and  bough,  and 
branch,  and  leaves,  and  sap,  the  cords  of  woody  and  moist 
matter  that  compose  and  make  it  heavy.  But  really  its  sub- 
stance is  that  which  makes  it  an  oak,  that  which  weaves  its 
bark  and  glues  it  to  the  stem,  and  wraps  its  rings  of  fresh  wood 
around  the  trunk  every  year,  and  pushes  out  its  boughs,  and 
clothes  its  twigs  with  digestive  leaves,  and  sucks  up  nutri- 
ment from  the  soil  continually,  and  makes  the  roots  clinch 
the  ground  with  their  fibrous  fingers  as  a  purchase  against  the 
storm  and  wind,  and  at  last  holds  aloft  its  tons  of  matter 
against  the  constant  tug  and  wrath  of  gravitation,  and  swings 
its  Briarean  arms  over  the  globe  and  in  defiance  of  the  gale. 
Were  it  not  for  this  energetic  essence  that  crouches  in  the 
acorn  and  stretches  its  limbs  every  year,  there  would  be  no 
oak;  the  matter  that  clothes  it  would  enjoy  its  stupid  slum- 
ber ;  and  when  the  forest  monarch  stands  up  in  his  sinewy, 
lordliest  pride,  let  the  pervading  life-power  and  its  vassal 
forces,  that  weigh  nothing  at  all,  be  annihilated,  and  the 
whole  structure  would  wither  in  a  second  to  inorganic  dust. 
So  every  gigantic  fact  in  nature  is  the  index  and  vesture  of  a 
gigantic  force."  We  must  content  ourselves  with  just  one 
more  quotation,  and  this  we  select  that  our  readers  and  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  may  note  the  difference  between  the 
writings  of  genius  and  mediocrity,  when  treating  of  so  prac- 
tical a  theme  as  the  water  question.  First,  let  our  readers 
recall  the  Bulletin  for  the  last  three  years  on  the  question  of 
water-rates  and  supervisor-rings  in  reference  to  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  and  then  read  this:  "Just  think 
how  much  expenditure  of  mechanical  strength  is  necessary 
to  water  a  city  in  the  hot  summer  months.     What  perspiring 


and  tugging,  and  wearisome  trudging  of  horses  with  the 
great  sprinklers  over  tedious  pavements  !  But  see  with  what 
beautiful  and  noiseles  force  ria^ure  waters  the  cities  !  The 
sun  looks  steadily  on  the  ocean,  and  its  beams  lift  lakes  of 
water  into  the  air,  tossing  it  up  thousands  of  feet  with  their 
delicate  fingers,  and  carefully  picking  every  grain  of  salt 
from  it  before  they  let  it  go.  No  granite  reservoirs  are 
needed  to  hold  in  the  Cochituates  and  Crotons  of  the  atmos- 
phere, put  the  soft  outlines  of  the  clouds  hem  in  the  vast 
might  of  the  upper  tides  that  are  to  cool  the  globe,  and  the 
winds  harness  themselves  as  steeds  to  these  silken  caldrons, 
and  hurry  them  along  through  space,  while  they  disburse 
their  rivers  of  moisture  from  their  great  height  so  lightly 
that  seldom  a  violet  is  crushed  by  the  rudeness  with 
which  the  stream  descends."  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Starr 
King  was  a  reverend  ;  that  his  influence  was  limited  to 
a  congregation  and  to  a  locality  ;  that  his  genius  and  his  in- 
tellect were  prescribed  by  a  circle  that  was  less  than  that  of 
the  great  circumference  of  the  English-speaking  tongue. 
What  a  pity  it  always  is  that  such  men  should  be  hedged 
around  by  any  conditions.  What  a  pity  that  the  Reverend 
Starr  King  could  not  have  been  spared  to  a  long  life  ;  to  see 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  to 
rejoice  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  extension  of 
the  area  of  human  freedom.  What  a  pity  that  he  could  not 
have  established  and  edited  the  Argonaut^  and  permitted  its 
present  editor  to  go  to  the  country  and  plow.  And  yet 
Starr  King  did  magnificent  service  in  his  time  and  place. 
He  helped  to  keep  our  State  in  the  orbit  of  its  allegiance. 
He  helped  to  educate  our  people  up  to  the  full  status  of  manly 
loyalty.  He  planted  seeds  that  are  ripening  to  annual  har- 
vests, and  again  planting  themselves  for  volunteer  crops  of 
bounteous  plenty,  and  yet  he  was  only  a  preacher. 


OBSCURE    INTIMATIONS. 


"  A  Subscriber." — To  your  request,  "Will  you  be  land  enough  to 
give  some  short  and  clearrules,  accompanied  by  examples,  for  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  "  we  are  obliged  to  give  a  mild  but 
firm  refusal.  We  have  known  but  two  men  who  professed  entire  famil- 
iarity with  the  subjunctive  mood.  The  first  used  the  phrase,  "If  I 
were  he,"  continually,  and  finally  became  a  victim  of  melancholia,  and 
went  to  the  insane  asylum .  the  other  subjunctive  fiend  sunk  lower  and 
lower,  finally  wrote  a  grammar,  and  died  abhorred  by  all  who  knew  him, 

"Miss  I.  W."  writes  :  Would  you  please  publish  the  following  poem? 
It  was  copied  from  a  paper  years  ago.  You  would  thus  much  oblige 
several  of  your  readers  : 

THE  SUN-DIAL. 
"  Moras  non  nvmero  nisi  serenas" 
"  I  note  not  the  hours  except  they  be  bright." 
"  The  sun,   when  it  shines  in  a  clear,  cloudless^  sky, 
Marks  the  time  on  my  disk  in  figures  of  light- 
If  clouds  gather  o'er  me,  unheeded  they  fly, 
'  I  note  not  the  hours  except  they  be  bright." 

*'  So,  when  I  review  all  the  scenes  that  have  passed 

Between  me  and  thee,  be  they  dark,  be  they  light, 
I  forget  what  was  dark,  the  light  I  hold  fast  — 
'  I  note  not  the  hours  except  they  be  bright.' " 
The  poem  may  have  appeared  in  an  old  newspaper,  bnt  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  a  Washington  lady's  album,  in  March,  1845,  by  Profes- 
sor Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.     The  motto  is  a  common  one  on  European 
sun-dials;  Morse  saw  it  at  Worms.     Leigh  Hunt  also  copied  it  from  a 
sun-dial  at  Venice.     It  might  be  more  musically  translated  "  I  number 
none  but  the  sunny  hours."    There  is  a  poem  with  this  refrain,  and  E. 
C.  Stedman  has  written  one  on  the  same  subject.     If  any  reader  pos- 
sesses a  copy  of  both,  oreither,  or  of  the  one,  if  there  be  but  one,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  publish  the  verses. 

"  S.  A. "  writes  us  as  follows : 

Editors  Argonaut:  Some  time  since  yoa  commented  unfavorably  on  the 
Tivoli  and  Winter  Garden  as  places  of  amusement  for  "our  girls."  Do  you 
think  the  California  with  "  Siberia,"  as  now  presented,  is  any  better?  I  am 
passionately  food  of  beauty  in  form,  color,  and  motion  ;  I  confess  to  almost  a 
masculine  admiration  for  a  beautiful  woman.  But  to  my  thinking,  there  is  little 
beauty  and  much  vulgarity  in  a  ballet  dance.  What  can  any  modest,  respecta- 
ble woman  see  in  that  dancing  to  admire?  And  yet  their  eager  eyes,  even  when 
words  are  left  unspoken,  testify  to  their  admiration.  Some  of  the  dancing  is 
graceful,  bnt  the  essential  characteristics  are  absurd.  What  could  be  more  ugly 
and  unmeaning  than  a  picture  of  Comalba,  for  example,  poised  on  cne  toe  with 
the  other  leg  at  some  impossible  angle  to  the  body?  As  an  exercise  of  skill,  it 
may  be  remarkable,  but  it  is  neither  a  beautiful  nor  an  edifying  spectacle.  Can 
there  be  any  excuse  for  two  fat,  rouged,  old  women  appearing  before  an  audience 
in  costumes  that  show  every  line  of  their  obese  forms ;  and  then,  not  contented 
with  that  display,  elevating  their  feet  to  heights  that  make  visible  the  tops  of 
their  rights  ?  To  be  sure,  only  two  of  the  dancers  wore  that  peculiar  style  of  no- 
costume,  still  there  was  not  in  the  entire  troupe  one  whose  costume  did  not  make 
a  burlesque  of  woman's  form.  If  the  influence  of  that  sort  of  show,  given  in  re- 
spectable theatres,  patronized  by  reputable  people,  is  not  as  bad  as  thatproduced 
by  Americanized  bier-gartens,  I  am  in  fault.  What  puzzles  me  most  is,  not  why 
women  allow  their  daughters  to  go,  but  what  they  themselves  see  in  the  spectacle 
to  enjoy. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  reasoning  here.  What  harm  can 
it  do  a  lot  of  women  to  see  the  tops  of  a  lot  of  other  women's  tights  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  display  of  the  female  form  to  bring  a  blush  to 
young  girls'  cheeks?  And  if  "S.  A."  is  exercised  about  the  young 
men,  the  fact  that,  as  she  states,  the  women  in  the  ballet  are  old,  ugly, 
and  obese,  would  seem  to  render  them  innocuous  to  the  most  modest 
youth. 

Seriously,  "S.  A.,"  you  are  away  off.  To  those  who  admire  the 
ballet,  the  mere  question  of  a  display  of  the  female  figure  does  not 
occur.  Those  who  admire  a  mere  display  of  the  female  figure  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  fond  of  the  ballet.  They  go  elsewhere  for  their  amusement. 
It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  to  be  thoroughly  lascivious  the  woman  must 
wear  much  more  drapery  than  does  the  ballet  dancer.  True,  it  requires 
disarrangement.  Yet  still  it  is  so.  Witness  the  variety  theatres.  Wit- 
ness also  the  ghost  of  the  Jardin  Mabiile. 

Apropos  of  the  communication  in  last  week's  paper  headed  "The 
Argonaut  Criticised, "  a  correspondent  writes : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  noticed  in  this  week's  paper  an  article  headed  "  The 
Argonaut  Criticised,"  concerning  which  I  should  like  to  say  something.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  writer  in  his  statement,  that  "'what  the  Argonaut  needs  most 
is  original  'poetry.'"  What  original  "poetry"  you  print  is,  as  a  rule,  bad,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  of  late  you  do  not  print  as  much  as  you  used  to  do. 
What  do  your  readers  care  for  the  metrical  vatici nations  of  Miss  Gush  or  Mas- 
ter Slobber?  Their  commonplace  ideas,  put  into  lame  metre,  halting  lines,  and 
slipshod  rhymes,  are  about  the  worst  stuff  you  could  use  to  fill  up  with.  When 
you  want  to  print  poetry,  give  us  poetry.  Your  column  of  "Old  Favorites"  is 
an  excellent  idea,  and  the  poems  are  generally  well  selected.  I  had  rather  read 
a  choice  poem  by  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  or  lesser  bards— even  a  poem  with  which 
I  am  familiar — than  to  wade  through  a  mess  of  namby-pamby  stuff  whose  sole 
merit  is  that  it  is  "orieinaL"  The  poems  you  give  us  from  the  magazines  are 
well  enough  in  their  way,  too ;  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  anything  you 
£et  out  here.  True,  they  are  written  by  rhymesters  as  a  rule,  and  not  by  poets ; 
but  then  we  have  not  even  clever  rhymesters  here.  I  fancy  your  correspondent 
must  be  one  of  the  doggerel  bards  whoafflict  all  newspapers,  and  who  are  bruised 
in  the  flesh  by  seeine  their  productions  set  aside  for  uninteresting  editorials,  New 
York  and  London  letters,  and  the  like — mere,  bald  prose.  I  am  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  the  identity  in  initials  and  dates  between  his  letter  and  some  doggerel 
in  last  week's  "Tuneful  Liar" — some  of  the  very  worst  doggerel  I  ever  saw,  out 
of  all  the  mass  of  doggerel  you  have  printed.  He  scores  your  proof-reader  cause- 
lessly ;  perhaps  that  worthy  man  accidentally  got  some  sense  into  his  verses  at 
some  time.  He  remarks  :  "  The  errors  which  find  theirway  into  your  paper  are 
stupid  and  damnable-"    To  which  I  may  add,  so  are  some  of  the  verses. 

San  Francisco,  December  10,  1882.  Pasquino. 

To  the  Unfortunate:  "Magdalena" — declined.  "Mince  Pies:  A 
Christmas  Story" — declined.  "Old  Sandy  McGowan"— declined. 
"  How  Misery  Taylor  got  Even  " — declined.  "  The  Niobe" — declined. 
"School  Association" — declined.  "  How  Much  People  are  like  Bugs" 
--dpclinfd.  "A  Welcome  to  Princess  Louise  " — declined.  "Existing 
Evils — Five  Papers.     I.  Seeds  of  Immorality  "—declined. 
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AUUUINAU   1. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Light  lilac  kid  gloves,  stitched  with  black,  are  the  correct 
style  for  gentlemen  in  connection  with  evening  dress,  and 
for  button-hole  flowers  the  chrysanthemum  is  now  in  high 
favor. 

In  lace  pins,  a  new  and  howling  device  is  a  row  of  oxidized 
silver  pug  dogs  running  from  large  to  small.  They  are  given 
different  names,  and  wearers  of  the  pin  do  not  fear  hydro- 
phobia. 

Something  new  in  alleged  Japanese  teapots  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dragon,  very  hideous  to  look  at,  but  unique  as  an  orna- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  no  mother-in-law's  table  will  be 
without  one. 

Flowers  as  table  ornaments  at  dinner-parties  are  not  as 
much  used  this  season  as  last,  and  the  florists  are  very  much 
disgusted.  Huge  candlesticks  of  brass  are  now  the  popular 
dinner-table  decorations. 

A  new  bangle  has  a  lot  of  comical  monkeys  hanging  from 
it  by  their  tails.  These  bangles  come  in  silver  and  gilt,  and 
are  said  to  be  of  French  origin.  Ladies  who  wear  them  are 
not  necessarily  the  missing  links. 

Just  now  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  a 
new  style  of  arranging  the  hair.  The  instigators  of  the 
movement  are  declared  to  be  hair-dressers  and  false-hair 
dealers,  whose  business  of  late  has  been  very  dull  and  un- 
profitable. 

Oscar  Wilde  scarf-pins  are  the  newest,  and  are  already 
worn  by  many  club-men.  They — the  scarf-pins — represent 
a  tiny  donkey  with  superfluously  big  ears,  and  on  its  side  are 
stamped  the  figures  "  2  2."  And  now  everybody  knows  why 
they  are  called  Oscar  Wilde  scarf-pins. 

Oyster-plates  of  plain  white  china  are  now  declared  to  be 
the  most  genteel,  the  decorated  ones  of  majolica  having  be- 
come "  quite  too  awfully  common."  These  "  most  genteel " 
plates  represent  single  shells — as  if  any  one  ever  heard  of, 
much  less  ever  saw,  a  pure  white  oyster-shell. 

Genuine  furs  seem  few  and  far  between,  and  every  other 
woman  one  sees  on  the  street  has  the  imitation.  Even  dyed 
rabbit  skin  is  palmed  off  for  coney,  and  what  is  called  black 
Russian  fur  is  nothing  but  goat-skin  dyed.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  years  on  record  for  fashionable  deceptions. 

The  latest  thing  in  umbrellas  which  has  had  the  honor  to 
take  the  fancy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  one  in  which  the 
greatest  simplicity  is  de  rigueur,  consisting  as  it  does  of  an 
ebony  crutch-handle  along  which  a  silver  lion  is  sprawling. 
Cunningly  hollowed  out  in  this  crutch  is  a  steel-lined  recep- 
tacle for  matches  and  cigarettes. 

A  new  fashion  in  Paris  is  that  of  spoon-shaped  bonnets. 
They  do  not  stand  up  straight  above  the  head,  as  did  those 
of  a  similar  form  which  were  in  vogue  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  but  the  point  projects  over  the  wearer's  brow.  So  far 
they  are  in  dark  velvet,  with  the  fronts  lined  with  pale- 
colored  satin.  Another  new  fashion  is  the  custom  adopted 
by  young  society  men  of  carrying  canes  to  the  opera — not 
delicate  switches,  but  good-sized,  solid,  substantial  sticks. 

A  Paris  actress  avers  that  each  perfume  has  its  special 
moral  and  physical  qualities,  which — so  far  as  her  observa- 
tions have  gone — she  states  as  follows  :  Musk  predisposes 
to  sensibility  and  amiability  ;  rose,  to  audacity,  avarice,  and 
pride  ;  geranium,  to  tenderness  ;  violet,  to  mysticism  and 
piety  ;  benzoin,  to  dreams,  poetry,  and  inconstancy ;  mint 
and  verbena,  to  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  arts  ;  camphor,  to 
stupidity  and  brutality  ;  Russia  leather,  to  indolence,  while 
ylang-ylang  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 

The  old-fashioned  reception-day  of  each  week  has  fallen 
very  much  into  disuse.  Ladies  complain,  with  reason,  that 
their  friends  are  apt  to  disregard  their  summons,  and  to  call 
whenever  it  suits  their  own  convenience.  A  frantic  desire 
to  go  out  on  that  particular  occasion  is  also  apt  to  seize  the 
hostess  herself.  So  that  it  is  found  more  expeditious  and 
convenient  to  convene  one's  friends  for  one  or  two  days  in  a 
certain  month,  and  thus  fulfill  the  duties  of  hospitality  with- 
out incurring  the  boredom  of  a  perpetually  recurring  recep- 
tion-day. 

Since  it  is  not  good  form  for  gentlemen  to  wear  gloves, 
somebody  has  been  trying  to  put  gloves  out  of  fashion  for 
ladies  also.  But  it  will  not  do.  The  excuse  given  is  that 
handsome  rings  are  hidden  by  gloves.  Rings  are  worn  as 
ornaments  certainly,  but  still  ladies  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
bold  display  of  them.  Besides — but  this  must  be  said  softly — 
there  are  feminine  hands  which — well,  which  look  better  in 
gloves.  I  sounded  a  young  lady  on  the  glove  question. 
"  What,"  she  said,  "  go  without  gloves  ?  No,  indeed.  Never 
heard  of  such  a  thing."  And  her  hands  were  small  and  alto 
gether  lovely. 

An  English  resident  in  London  writes  that  that  suavity  of 
manner  and  that  desire  to  be,  in  shining,  thoroughly  agree- 
able, which  in  the  time  of  Rousseau  distinguished  the  French 
aristocracy,  no  longer  exist  among  their  descendants.  Polite 
society  hardly  exists.  There  are  polite  individuals,  chiefly  to 
be  met  with  at  the  bar  and  in  the  corps  enseignant.  The 
poor  are,  on  the  whole,  better  mannered  than  the  rich,  and 
are  still  capable  of  disinterested  and  spontaneous  civility. 
The  old  French  spirit  comes  out  in  petty  employees  when 
they  are  treated  as  gentlemen.  If  curt  speech  is  employed 
in  addressing  them,  they  at  once  grow  crusty. 

J.  A.  Gotch,  a  noted  London  architect,  is  considered  the 
great  authority  on  male  attire.  He  says  that  the  chimney- 
pot hat  is  positively  ugly,  the  swallow-tail  inartistic,  and  the 
artificial  necktie  an  abomination.  The  proper  covering  for 
the  throat  should  be  tied  in  a  knot.  The  shirt,  he  thinks,  is 
objectionable,  as  it  is  worn  only  for  the  cuffs,  collar,  and  front. 
A  seaman's  jersey  should  take  its  place,  with  a  collar  and 
cuffs  on  the  outside.  The  trousers  are  only  a  sieve  for  con- 
veying dust  to  the  ankles,  and  they  wear  out  at  the  knees. 
In  hunting,  cricketing,  boating,  and  bicycling  men  wear 
dresses  which  are  at  once  convenient  and  picturesque.  Out- 
side of  this,  Mr.  Gotch  says  that  a  man's  present  costume  is 
hideous. 


INTAGLIOS. 


Transformation. 
She  kissed  me,  my  beautiful  darling ; 

I  drank  the  delight  of  her  lips  ; 
The  universe  melted  together, 

Mortality  stood  in  eclipse. 
A  Spirit  of  Light  stood  before  me, 

I  heard  a  far  rustle  of  wings  ; 
The  kings  of  the  earth  were  as  beggars. 

The  beggars  of  earth  were  as  kings. 

— Richard  Realf. 

Sorrow. 

When  I  was  young,  I  said  to  sorrow, 

"  Come,  and  I  will  play  with  thee!" 

He  is  near  me  now  all  day, 

And  at  night  returns  to  say, 

"  I  will  come  again  to  morrow — 

I  will  come  and  stay  with  thee." 

Through  the  world  we  walk  together  — 
His  soft  footsteps  rustle  by  me  ; 
To  shield  an  unregarded  head 
He  hath  built  a  winter  shed ; 
And  all  night  in  rainy  weather 

I  hear  his  gentle  breathings  by  me. 

— Aubrey  De  Vere. 

The  Thrush. 
All  through  the  sultry  hours  of  June, 
From  morning  blithe  to  golden  noon, 

And  till  the  star  of  evening  climbs 
The  gray-blue  East,  a  world  too  soon, 

There  sings  a  Thrush  amid  the  limes. 

God's  poet,  hid  in  foliage  green. 
Sings  endless  songs,  himself  unseen  ; 

Right  seldom  come  his  silent  times. 
Linger,  ye  Summer  hours  serene  ! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the  limes  ! 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

May  I  not  dream  God  sends  thee  there, 
Thou  mellow  angel  of  the  air, 

Even  to  rebuke  my  earthlier  rhymes 
With  music's  soul,  all  praise  and  prayer? 

Is  that  thy  lesson  in  the  limes? 

Closer  to  God  art  thou  than  I  : 

His  minstrel  thou,  whose  brown  win^s  fly     - 

Through  silent  ether's  summer  climes. 
Ah,  never  may  tlry  music  die ! 

Sing  on,  dear  Thrush,  amid  the  limes  ! 

— Mortimer  Collins. 

Ballade  of  Antique  Dances. 
Before  the  town  had  lost  its  wits 

And  scared  the  bravery  from  its  beaux, 
When  money-grubs  were  merely  cits 

And  verse  was  clear  and  crisp  as  prose. 

Ere  Chloe  and  Strephon  came  to  blows, 
For  votes,  degrees,  and  cigarettes. 

The  world  rejoiced  to  point  its  toes 
In  Gigues,  Gavottes,  and  Minuets. 

The  solemn  fiddlers  touch  their  kits ; 

The  tinkling  clavichord  o'erflows 
With  contrapuntal  quirks  and  hits ; 

And,  with  all  measure  and  repose, 

Through  figures  grave  as  royal  shows. 
With  noble  airs  and  pirouettes, 

They  move,  to  rhythms  Handel   knows. 
In  Gigues,  Gavottes,  and  Minuets. 

O  Fans  and  Swords,  O  Sacques  and  Mitts, 

That  was  the  better  part  you  chose ! 
You  know  not  how  those  gamesome  chits, 

Waltz,  Polka,  and  Schottische,  arose ; 

Nor  how  Quadrille — a  kind  of  dose 
In  time  and  tune — the  dance  besets  ; 

You  aired  your  fashion  till  the  close 
In  Gigues,  Gavottes,  and  Minuets. 

ENVOY. 

Muse  of  the  many-twinkling  hose, 
Terpsichore,  O  teach  your  pets 

The  state,  the  charm,  the  grace  that  glows 
In  Gigues,  Gavottes,  and  Minuets. 

—  W.  E.  Henley. 

Youth  and  Nature. 
Is  this  the  sky,  and  this  the  very  earth 

I  had  such  pleasure  in  when  I  was  young? 

And  can  this  be  the  identical  sea-song 
Heard  once  within  the  storm-clouds'  awful  girth, 
When  a  great  storm  from  silence  burst  to  birth, 

And  winds  to  whom  it  seemed  I  did  belong 

Made  the  keen  blood  in  me  run  swift  and  strong 
With  irresistible,  tempestuous  mirth? 
Are  these  the  forests  loved  of  old  so  well, 

Where  on  May  nights  enchanted  music  was? 

Are  these  the  fields  of  soft,  delicious  grass. 
These  the  old  hills  with  secret  things  to  tell? 
O  my  dead  youth,  was  this  inevitable, 

That  with  thy  passing.  Nature,  too,  should  pass? 

— Philip  Bourke  Marston. 


Substance  aud  Shadow. 

They  do  but  grope  in  learning's  pedant  round 
Who  on  the  fantasies  of  sense  bestow 
An  idol  substance,  bidding  us  bow  low 

Before  those  shades  of  being  which  are  found, 

Stirring  or  still,  on  man's  brief  trial-ground ; 

As  if  such  shapes  and  modes,  which  come  and  go, 
Had  aught  of  Truth  or  Life  in  their  poor  show 

To  sway  or  judge,  and  skill  to  sain  or  wound. 

Son  of  immortal  seed,  high-destined  man  ! 

Know  thy  dread  gift — a  creature,  yet  a  cause  : 
Each  mind  its  own  centre,  and  it  draws 

Home  to  itself,  and  molds  in  its  thought's  span 
All  outward  things,  the  vassals  of  its-  will, 
Aided  by  Heaven,  by  earth  unthwarted  still, 

— Cardinal  Newman. 


The  Pipe-Player. 
Cool,  and  palm-shaded  from  the  torrid  heat, 

The  young  brown  tenor  puts  his  singing  by. 

And  sets  the  twin  pipe  to  his  Up  to  try 
Some  air  of  bulrush-glooms  where  lovers  meet ; 
O  swart  musician,  time  and  fame  are  fleet, 

Brief  all  delight,  and  youth's  feet  fain  to  fly  ! 

Pipe  on  in  peace !     To-morrow  must  we  die. 
What  matter,  if  our  life  to-day  be  sweet  ? 
Soon,  soon,  the  silver  paper-reeds  that  sigh 

Along  the  Sacred  River  will  repeat 

The  echo  of  the  dark-stoled  bearers'  feet, 
Who  carry  you,  with  wailing,   where  must  lie 
Your  swathed  and  withered  body,  by  and  by. 

In  perfumed  darkness  with  the  grains  of  wheat. 

— E.    W.  Gosse. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


'  Facts  and  Phases  of  Animal  Life  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Vernon 
S.  Morwood.  It  is  written  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  English 
writers,  Wood  and  lackson,  and  possesses  many  illustrations,  and  some 
amusing  anecdotes  of  animals  and  birds.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
\  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  lames  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont 
Street. 

Mary  Clemmer  is  a  poetess  of  great  smoothness  and  originality.  She 
has  collected  her  verse  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Poems  of  Life  and  Nat- 
ure." There  are  many  charming  bits  among  the  poems,  and  the  ex- 
quisite form  in  which  the  book  appears  is  eminenUy  in  keeping  with  the 
lines.  Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 


The  "Problem  of  the  Poor"  is  a  record  of  "quiet  life  in  unquiet 
places."  It  is  written  by  Helen  Campbell,  who  is  at  present  engaged 
on  the  staff  of  Our  Continent.  It  successively  deals  with  criminal  life 
in  New  York,  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  poor  man's  food,  am 
other  similar  topics.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  Nei 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  qo  cents. 


ie 
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The  latest  number  of  the  "  Round  Robin  Series  "is  entitled  "  Rachel's 
Share  of  the  Road."  It  is  a  story  written  fora  purpose,  and  deals  with 
Eastern  railroad  strikes,  and  the  destitution  caused  by  hard  times. 
There  is  woven  in  withit  a  thread  of  romance,  which,  with  many  striking 
situations,  renders  the  novel  readable  in  its  way.  Published  by  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Billings.  Harbourne  &  Co. 


Several  years  ago  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  wrote  an  interesting  book  on 
Pacific  Coast  sport,  entitled  "  The  Rifle,  Rod,  and  Gun  in  California" 
This  author  has  now  written  a  volume  treating  of  "The  Still  Hunter." 
It  treats  for  the  most  part  of  California  game  and  localities,  the  deer 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  receiving  especial  attention.  Pub- 
lished by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ; 
price,  $2. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow  has  written  a  large  number  of  striking  short 
stories.  Their  plots  are  mostly  sombre,  dealing  with  murders  and  other 
forms  of  crime,  but  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  style,  and  have  fre- 
quently interested  the  readers  of  the  A  rgonaut,  as  well  as  other  journals. 
He  now  tries  his  hand  at  a  novel  with  the  title  of  "Blood  Money," 
which,  while  it  possesses  much  merit,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  uneven  in 
parts  to  receive  entire  commendation.  Published  and  for  sale  by  F. 
J.  Walker  &  Co.,  19  New  Montgomery  Street. 


Although  the  Prangs  have  failed  to  send,  or  the  post-office  failed  to 
carry,  the  usual  batch  of  X-mas  cards  to  the  A  rgonaut,  they  are  pretty 
enough  to  be  noticed  anyway.  Miss  Dora  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  car- 
ried off  the  nrst  prize  of  two  thousand  dollars  this  year,  as  she  did  at 
the  last  competition.  Walter  Saterlee  was  adjudged  the  popular  prize  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  while  Miss  L.  B.  Humfrey  took  two  medals,  of  five 
hundred  and  three  hundred  dollars  respectively.  Frederick  Dielman, 
Miss  Florence  Taber,  and  Alfred  Fredericks  were  given  the  other  prizes. 
The  cards  are  beautifully  mounted,  and  each  has  inscribed  on  the  back 
an  appropriate  bit  of  verse  by  Celia  Thaxter  or  Mrs.  E.  S.  Foreman. 
In  connection  with  these  X-mas  cards  is  a  set  of  New  Year's  cards,  and 
also,  what  is  a  novelty  for  this  firm,  a  number  of  original  New  Year's 
calling  cards.  These  sets  may  be  obtained  from  L.  Prang  &  Co., 
Boston,  or  at  the  different  bookstores. 


In  the  Critic  of  December  2d  there  is  an  interesting  article  on 
"  American  Publishers  and  English  Authors,"  which  will  attract  the  at- 
tention of  many  who  are  watching  the  present  literary  conflict.  The 
prospectus  for  1883  of  this  journal  promises  many  good  things,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enterprise  of  the  best  and  most  original  literary 

paper  in  this  country  will  be  endorsed  by  the  public. The  Christmas 

number  of  Wide  Awake  includes  such  names  as  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 
Miss  E.  S.  Phelps,  Rose  Terry  Cook,  Rose  Kingsley  (Reverend  Chas. 
Kingsley's  daughter,)  G.  C.  Egnleston,  Celia  Thaxter,  Edward  E. 
Hale,  Nora  Perry,  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Christina  Rossetti,  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik, 
Philip  Bourke  Marston,  Susan  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  lackson. 
Margaret  Eytinge,  Marion  Harland,  Margaret  Preston,  and  other  well- 
known  writers.  The  illustrations  are  fully  up  to  the  letter-press.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. ,  Boston  ;  price,  25  cents. 


"Art  in  the  House,"  by  Doctor  I.  Van  Falke,  Vice-Director  of  the 
Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry,  in  Vienna,  translated  and  edited 
by  Charles  C.  Perkins,  M.  A.,  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Greco- Ro- 
man house,  as  being  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  antique  dwelling  in 
plan,  construction,  and  decorations.  He  treats  ot  climatic  influence 
and  physical  geography  in  building  forms.  The  Egyptians,  notwith- 
standing their  professions  of  indifference  as  to  their  earthly  dwellings, 
lavished  immense  sums  upon  their  palaces  and  great  houses.  The  fur- 
niture and  high  colors  are  fully  represented  in  the  volume.  We  also 
have  glimpses  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  The  author  strives  to  show  how 
important  a  part  house  and  home  play  in  our  lives,  and  how  much  their 
beauty  can  add  to  the  pleasure  of  existence.  The  work  includes  de- 
scriptions of  the  Greco-Roman  and  the  mediaeval  dwellings,  the  houses 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  style  and  har- 
mony, mural  painting,  movable  wall-ornaments,  furniture  and  table 
decorations,  and,  lastly,  discusses  in  an  able  and  interesting  manner 
woman's  aesthetic  mission.  The  volume  contains  sixty  plates,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  figures  of  furniture,  china,  glass,  silver,  etc., 
illustrated  by  chromolithographs,  albertotypes,  and  topographic  etch- 
ings. Published  by  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham 
&Co. 

Announcements  :  We  have  reviewed  the  December  Literary  Bulle- 
tin published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  contains  the 
announcement  of  many  new  and  beautiful  holiday  books,  such  as  the 
new  edition  of  Aldrich's  poenis,  Darley's  illustrated  edition  of  "  Evan- 
geline," "Scarlet  Letter,"  lames  T.  Field's  works,  and  many  others. 
The  announcement  that  Doctor  Holmes  has  renounced  his  pro- 
fessorship in  Harvard  University  comes  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  will,  during  1883,  write  frequently  and  exclusively 

for  the  Atlantic. The  mere  announcement  of  the  edition  de  luxe 

of  Hawthorne  has  created  such  a  demand  that  the  edition  is  already 

nearly  exhausted. 1.  W.  Bouton  is  about  to  bring  out  a  notable 

illustrated  work  on  Bible  myths.  Its  object  is  to  point  out  all  the  myths 
discoverable  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  show  that  they  were 
held  in  common  with  other  nations,  and  to  trace  their  origin  and  mean- 
ing.  The  illustrated  edition  of  Aldrich's  poems  is  likely  to  be  very 

popular  in  London.  Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  writings  have  been 
translated  into  at  least  three  languages — French,  Spanish,  and  German 
— and  the  most  popular  of  his  prose  works  have  appeared  in  Danish, 
Norwegian,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Russian. Hector  Malot,  the  au- 
thor of  that  beautiful  little  story,  "Sans  Famille,"  which  was  crowned 
by  the  Academy,  has  just  published  another,  which  is  described  as 
equally  touching  and  pure  in  tone.  It  is  entitled  ' '  La  Petite  Sceur. "  It 
is  strange  that  more  of  Malot's  works  have  not  been  translated  into 
English.     The  pathetic  "  Romain  Kalbris"  is  one  of  the  few  glimpses 

of  this  author's  brilliant  work  that  we  have  in  our  language. The 

Tanuary  number  of  the  Century  will  contain  an  article  on  the  late  Dean 
Stanley,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Myers  ;  and  "  Who  are  the  Creoles?"  by 

George  W.  Cable,  illustrated  by  Pennell. Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has 

written  a  preface  to  an  English  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of 
"Robinson   Crusoe."     This  has  somewhat  delayed  his  work  on  his 

"Life  of    Fielding"   for  the  "English  Men-of- Letters  Series. 

Since  Mr.  Longfellow's  death  the  popular  demand  for  his  writings  has 
been  so  great  that  the  Riverside  Press  has  been  kept  busily  at  work. 
The  new  edition,  in  two  large  volumes,  bound  in  leather  and  brilliantly 

illustrated,  is  nearly  ready. Richard  Wagner  who  is  preparing  to 

challenge  the  critics  with  a  great  work  on  "  The  Arts  and  Civilization," 
is  writing  in  a  magnificent  old  palace  in  Venice,  whereall  his  surround- 
ings conduce  to  a  luxurious  tranquillity. 


THE      ARGONAUT, 


GEBHARD    AND    THE    LILY. 


The  Scandal  which  Set  the  New  York  Gossips'  Tongraes  to  Wagging. 


Mrs.  Langtry  again.  If  she  was  the  talk  of  the  town 
when  she  first  arrived,  how  shall  I  describe  her  importance 
now  ?  New  York  is  actually  agog  with  the  momentous  news 
of  her  alleged  lapse  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue 
which  characterized  her  first  few  weeks  in  America.  The 
most  insatiate  eagerness  is  displayed  by  people  who  should 
know  better  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact  extent  of  her 
wrong-doing,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  it  were  the  sole 
and  most  important  aim  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
New  York  to  find  out  just  how  immoral  she  is,.  As  I  write, 
scores  of  reporters  are  scouring  the  city,  interviewing  theat- 
rical people-who  know  nothing  about  Mrs.  Langtry,  tracing 
all  sorts  of  wild  rumors,  and  eagerly  taking  down  the  words 
of  the  gossipping  old  hens  of  the  clubs.  This  morning 
nearly  every  paper  in  New  York  had  more  or  less  vulgar  arti- 
cles setting  forth  the  alleged  fact  that  the  famous  English- 
woman and  Bob  Hutchins,  once  Surrogate,  were  in  love,  and 
had  gone  off  together  to  Boston.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
stated  in  an  astute  Republican  paper  that  there  was  a  rumor 
in  London  that  Mr.  Langtry  was  seeking  a  divorce  from  his 
wife.  Such  a  statement  is,  of  course,  absurd,  as  they  sepa- 
rated amicably  some  months  ago.  Special  correspondents 
in  Boston  discovered  the  fact  that  Bob  Hutchins  had  arrived 
in  their  city  the  same  day  that  Mrs.  Langtry  came,  and  they 
immediately  interviewed  him.  He  said  nothing  about  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  gave  what  would  appear  to  be  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  his  presence  in  the  city  of  culture  ;  but  the  corre- 
spondents telegraphed  suggestive  stories,  which  were  printed 
conspicuously  in  the  New  York  papers.  Men  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  New  Yorkers  refuse  to  believe  the  story,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  about  Bob  Hutchins  that  would  at- 
tract any  woman,  and  his  wealth,  though  large,  is  far  from 
being  remarkable  in  this  city  of  millionaires.  Besides,  he  is 
not  only  quite  coarse  and  vulgar  in  manner  and  speech,  but 
positively  unattractive  in  person.  To  put  the  fact  bluntly, 
he  is  not  cleanly,  and  is  addicted  to  wearing  his  linen  too 
long  without  subjecting  it  to  the  purifying  influence  of  the 
washerwoman.  That  such  a  man  could  attract  a  refined  and 
high-bred  woman  seemed  impossible,  and  few  who  knew  the 
man  believed  the  truth  of  the  reports  in  the  morning  papers. 
What  gave  rise  to  it  all  was  Mrs.  Labouchere's  quarrel  with 
the  Lily.  The  two  women  undoubtedly  had  a  hot  interview 
before  the  parting.  Mrs.  Labouchere's  story  of  the  quarrel 
is  only  one  side,  however.  She  says  that  she  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  Mrs.  Langtry  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
to  travel  with  the  lady  as  her  friend  and  adviser. 

"  I  am  as  much  interested  in  her  dramatic  success  as  my 
husband,"  says  Mrs.  Labouchere,  "  and  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  further  it.  I  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
Langtry,  but  I  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  her  in  re- 
gard to  a  certain  acquaintance  formed  by  her  in  this  city, 
which  seemed  likely  to  interfere  with  her  success  on  the 
stage,  and  certain  to  interfere  with  my  own  comfort  as  her 
friend  and  companion.  She  did  not  take  these  remonstrances 
in  good  part,  but  insisted  on  keeping  up  this  acquaint- 
ance in  Boston.  I  then  told  her  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  accompany  her  under  these  circumstances,  and  she 
preferred  to  go  to  Boston  alone." 

When  this  came  out,  Mrs.  Langtry  was  very  strongly  con- 
demned. People  forgot  that  it  was  only  one  side  of  a  wom- 
an's quarrel.  Mrs.  Labouchere  is  not  well  known,  or  her 
story  would  be  received  with  more  suspicion.  The  lady,  I 
happen  to  know,  is  very  much  soured  by  her  reception  in 
America.  She  is  not  the  legal  wife  of  Labouchere,  and  that 
one  little  fact,  though  possibly  of  small  consequence  to  the 
members  of  the  "  Prince's  set "  in  London,  is  a  vast  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  social  recognition  here.  Many  people  would 
have  invited  Mrs.  Langtry  to  their  houses  had  it  not  been 
for  the  presence  of  her  friend.  Mrs.  Labouchere  made  a 
great  mistake  when  she  allowed  her  ill-nature  to  show  itself 
in  silly  criticisms  of  things  American.  She  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  our  women  had  the  manners  of  servants,  dressed 
like  waitresses  out  on  a  holiday,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  plainness  of  visage.  A  more  ridiculously  false 
statement  could  not  be  made,  and  it  naturally  recoiled  on 
the  woman  who  made  it.  So  Mrs.  Labouchere  became  more 
and  more  unpopular,  but  Mrs.  Langtry  clung  to  her  with  un- 
daunted pluck.  The  invitations  to  dinners  given  by  wealthy 
bachelors  to  the  Jersey  Lily  always  included  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere, but  she  became  more  and  more  unpopular.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Langtry  has  been  bred  a  lady, 
while  Mrs.  Labouchere's  breeding  was  got  when  she  was  a 
rather  sensational  London  actress,  known  as  Kate  Hodson. 
However,  it  is  a  settled  thing  that  the  two  women  have 
parted,  and  everybody,  including  the  reporters,  is  trying  to 
find  out  who  the  "  certain  acquaintance"  is  toward  whom 
Mrs.  Labouchere  cherishes  so  much  resentment. 

It  is  now  Tuesday.  None  of  the  papers  have  yet  given 
his  name,  though  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  come  out 
long  before  this  letter  gets  to  San  Francisco.  The  name  of 
the  youth  you  have  seen  before.  I  once  wrote  a  whole  let- 
ter about  him.  He  is  an  ass,  and  an  imitation  of  everything 
that  is  English,  and  his  name  is  Freddie  Gebhard.  I  state 
this  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  because  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Gebhard  brag  of  his  alleged  conquest,  and  know  of  his 
extravagant  entertainments  in  the  Lily's  honor.  The  youth 
has  several  millions,  and  lives  like  a  prince.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knickerbocker,  Union,  and  Coaching  clubs,  and 
runs  after  women  constantly.  He  affects  the  most  grotesque 
of  English  drawls,  and  imports  everything  he  wears  and 
uses  direct  from  London.  He  is  thin  and  unhealthy  look- 
ing, and  drives  miserably.  Nevertheless,  he  has  a  social  po- 
sition of  some  importance,  and  has  some  imitators.  He  wears 
the  colors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sneers  ineffably  at 
things  American.  It  would,  of  course,  occur  to  such  a  being 
that  the  woman  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  known  was 
the  woman  he  should  know.  It  surprised  no  one,  therefore, 
to  hear  that  "  Freddie  had  sent  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars' worth  of  flowers  "  to  Mrs.  Langtry  during  her  engage- 
ment at  Wallack's.  He  did  not  conceal  his  good  fortune  in 
having  been  received  by  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  talked  with  great 
candor  of  Mrs.  Labouchere,  whom  he  disliked,  because  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  has  been  very 
happy  at  various  times — notably  when  he  took  the  famous 


beauty  up  the  road  behind  his  new  team  of  trotters,  and  was 
envied  by  every  man  who  drove  a  horse.  Every  night  he 
was  to  be  found  at  the  theatre  smiling,  with  an  air  of  great 
condescension  to  his  friends. 

A  short  time  ago  Lord  Douglass  Gordon  arrived  in  New 
York  from  a  Western  trip,  and  at  once  called  on  the  Jersey 
Lily.  He  came  away  looking  gloomy  and  morose.  An  hour 
later  the  clubs  were  chattering  over  the  fact,  and  investing  it 
with  a  vast  importance.  Me  Lawd  had  followed  the  Lily 
over  here,  the  clubs  said,  and  been  unmercifully  snubbed  in 
return.  Every  one  then  opened  his  eyes  and  said  there 
would  be  a  big  rumpus  when  Me  Lawd  met  Freddie  Geb- 
hard. In  the  course  of  time  they  met — would  it  be  possible 
for  an  English  lord  to  be  in  America  and  Freddie  Gebhard 
not  meet  him?  But  the  scandal-mongers  who  expected  a 
quarrel  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  men  were  woefully  disap- 
pointed ;  for  they  talked  in  the  most  commonplace  manner, 
and  went  to  dinner  together.  A  few  nights  later,  and  every- 
one was  chattering  about  a  late  supper  at  Delmonico's,  con- 
sisting of  four  people — Mrs.  Langtry,  Mr.  Gebhard,  Me 
Lawd,  and  an  unknown  lady.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
Lord  Douglass  Gordon  had  never  been  an  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  in  London,  and  called  on  her  here  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  A  few  nights  later,  a  large  dinner-party  was  given 
to  the  Lily  by  a  jolly  bon  vivant  of  advanced  age,  but  great 
wealth,  to  which  was  invited,  among  other  guests,  Lord 
Mandeville.  When  Mrs.  Langtry  heard  that  this  noble  scion 
of  British  nobility  was  to  be  present,  she  positively  refused 
to  go  the  dinner.  Some  questioning  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Jersey  Lily  considered  herself  insulted  because  Lady 
Mandeville  had  not  called  on  her,  though  her  ladyship  had 
been  in  New  York  three  weeks.  Upon  learning  of  this, 
Lady  Mandeville  sneered  indignantly,  and  said  she  would 
not  recognize  the  actress.  Lord  Mandeville,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertained  the  exact  hitch,  hurriedly  withdrew  his  accept- 
ance to  the  invitation  to  dinner,  and  things  were  smoothed 
out.  Lady  Mandeville  has  sneered  at  the  idea  of  recogniz- 
ing Mrs.  Langtry  here,  though  it  is  said  that  she  sought  an 
introduction  to  her  when  she  was  the  reigning  queen  of  Lon- 
don society. 

No  further  gossip  was  heard  about  Mrs.  Langtry  until 
yesterday,  when  she  left  for  Boston.  Suddenly  the  whole  of 
New  York  became  violently  excited,  and  the  wildest  efforts 
were  made  to  find  out  who  had  won  his  way  into  the  Lily's 
good  graces.  Jack  Cutting  was  the  first  man  accused,  and 
after  him  came  George  Gould,  the  son  of  Jay  Gould,  and 
then  vague  rumors  about  Gebhard,  who  was  said  to  be  still 
suffering  from  the  mortification  of  his  rejection  by  Miss  Je- 
rome. I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  that  he  had  been  jilted, 
but  did  not  suspect  at  the  time  that  he  felt  so  very  much 
broken  up.  There  is  no  doubt  now,  however,  that  he  was 
deeply  disappointed  by  it,  for  it  was  a  more  brilliant  match 
than  he  deserved.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  hoped  to  re- 
venge himself  on  the  beautiful  girl  who  threw  him  over  by 
his  liaison  with  the  famous  professional  beauty  from  across 
the  water,  for  he  has  certainly  taken  some  trouble  to  have 
his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Langtry  noised  abroad.  Mr.  Freddie 
Gebhard  certainly  went  to  Boston,  but  he  just  as  certainly 
did  not  go  with  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  is  not  with  her  now. 

Abbey,  the  manager,  is  extremely  provoked  at  the  scandal, 
and  he  has  reason  to  be,  for  it  will  certainly  affect  his  star's 
business  in  her  tour  through  the  country.  Her  reputation 
for  being  a  little  fast  was  strong  enough  through  the  rumors 
of  her  kindnesses  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  she  had  noth- 
ing to  gain,  but  much  to  lose,  by  a  new  scandal  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  There  was  a  feeling  among  the  people  here 
that  she  was  in  earnest  as  an  actress,  and  deserved  a  good 
opportunity  to  show  what  she  could  do.  It  was  the  same 
sentiment  that  existed  when  Bernhardt  was  here — "never 
mind  what  she  is  as  a  woman,  we  have  only  to  judge  her  on 
the  stage."  Mrs.  Langtry  herself  expressed  a  deep  desire  to 
be  judged  on  her  merits,  and  so  she  was  judged.  The  news- 
papers treated  her  with  consideration,  until  the  rumors  of 
her  lapse  were  set  afloat,  when  they  sprang  on  her  track 
like  hounds.  Nothing  new  could  be  unearthed  about  the 
Lily,  but  the  careers  of  her  lovers  were  explored,  and  the 
most  astonishing  things  were  brought  to  light.  One  enter- 
prising journal  made  all  of  its  esteemed  contemporaries 
blush  with  envy  by  publishing  a  lot  of  Mr.  Gebhard's  letters 
to  various  people.  They  were  remarkable  specimens  of 
illiterate  writing.  One  to  the  Jersey  Lily  was  addressed  to 
"  my  deer  frend,"  and  accompanied  a  basket  of  "  frut."  He 
seems  to  have  a  decided  antipathy  to  the  use  of  the  letter  z. 
A  letter  to  a  celebrated  firm  of  wine  importers,  reads  : 
Mes  Purdy  &  Nichols. 

Geeatlemen  :  Pleas  to  send  me  two  number  100  fifth  Avenue  seven 
cases  of  Pomry  seek.     In  haste.  Fred  Gebhard. 

It  has  also  come  about  since  the  Lily's  departure  that 
young  George  Gould  bought  a  four-thousand-dollar  diamond 
ring  at  Tiffany's  for  her,  but  that  she  refused  to  accept  it.  It 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  just  how  much  truth  exists  in 
the  many  stories  about  the  beauty,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that 
she  has  slipped  up  somewhere  in  her  social  relations  in  New 
York.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  5. 


THE    PHANTOM    OF    THE    "PALATINE." 


The  Story  of  a  Wreck. 


After  the  Parisians  abandoned  the  "pig,"  which  was  for 
some  time  a  favorite  mantle  ornament  and  a  much  worn  ar- 
ticle of  bijouterie,  and  was  thought  to  carry  luck  to  its  owner, 
they  substituted  with  the  same  view  a  repulsive-looking 
miniature  hunchback.  For  sometime  that  was  the  rage,  and 
dainty  ladies  did  not  hesitate  to  wear  the  ungainly  little  ob- 
ject, suspended  from  their  chatelaines  and  bracelet-chains, 
but  that,  too,  has  been  discarded  now  for  a  new  fiorte-bon~ 
heur  that  comes  straight  from  Vienna  ;  it  is  a  mushroom. 
When  made  in  silver  the  mushroom  is  so  designed  as  to  be 
really  very  pretty,  and,  more  than  all,  it  is  said  to  be  mar- 
velously  lucky.  Paris  gallants  are  also  sending  their  inam- 
oratas long  bisque  baskets,  in  imitation  of  plaited  straw,  the 
partly  raised  lid  reveals  the  forms  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  at 
one  end  ;  the  remainder  of  the  basket  is  filled  with  a  loose 
cluster  of  roses  and  violets.  The  little  girl  has  her  pretty 
head  bent,  as  if  in  the  act  of  smelling  one  of  the  roses. 


A  certain  gilded  youth  is  making  himself  conspicuous  in 
New  York  by  wearing  a  standing-room-only  suit  of  bright 
green  cloth,  through  which  runs  a  gold  thread  that  gayly 
glistens  in  the  sunlight. 


C.  B.  Todd,  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  December  Lifi- 
pincott  on  Block  Island,  or,  as  it   is  sometimes  called,  the 
Island  of  the  Manisees,  recounts  the  stories  of  the  various 
wrecks  which  have  occurred  off  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  Long  Island  Sound.     A  volume,  novel 
and  interesting,  the  writer  observes,  might   be  filled   with 
records  of  these  wrecks.    The  old  men  love  to  recount  them, 
snugly  seated  by  their  fires  of  peat,  while  the  blast  shrieks 
fiercely  without.    There  is  one, however,  that  they  rarely  touch 
upon — the  most  famous  of  all — so  famous  that  it  has  been 
celebrated  in  song  and  story,  and  is  known  the  wide  world 
over — the  wreck  of  the  ship  Palatine,  whose  ghostly  figure, 
wreathed  in  flame,  is  still  seen  gliding  down  the  Sound  of 
nights,  awaking  the  awe  of  the  superstitious  and  the  futile 
researches  of  tke  learned.     Whittier,  in  his  fine  poem,  "  The 
Palatine,"  has  given  wide  currency  to  the  legend.     His  ver- 
sion is  that  current  on  the  mainland,  but  it  is  false  in  every 
particular,  and  does  gross  injustice  to  the  islanders.     In  this 
poem,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  vessel  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing lured  ashore  by  "false  lights  over  the  rocky  Head,"  and 
the  wreckers  are  pictured  as  swooping  down  like  birds  of 
prey,  tearing  out  the  heart  of  the  wreck,  and  afterward  burn- 
ing it,  that  no  traces  of  their  crime  might  remain.     The  true 
story  of  the  Palatine,  however,  is  almost  the  opposite  of  this, 
and  runs  as  follows:    About  the  year  1720,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred emigrants  from  the  German  Palatinate  embarked  at  the 
Hague  in  a  vessel  bound  to  New  York.     Many  of   them 
were   well-to-do  burghers,  and  bore  with  them  a  store  of 
guilders  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  for  purposes  of  trade. 
This  treasure  the  officers  of  the  ship  coveted,  and  agreed  on 
a  plan  to  secure  it ;  accordingly,  they  treated  the  poor  pas- 
sengers with  the  utmost  rigor,  penned  them  up  m  narrow, 
filthy  compartments,  starved  them  with  insufficient  food,  and 
kept  the  vessel  so  long  at  sea  that  nearly  all  the  emigrants 
were  sick  or  dead  ere  she  sighted  the  American  coast.    Pass- 
ing inside  Montauk,  she  came  ashore  on  Block  Island,  proba- 
bly by  design,  and  the  surviving  emigrants  were  hurriedly 
put  ashore,  leaving  their  effects  on  board — all   except  one 
woman,  who  persisted  in  remaining  by  her  treasure.      At 
flood-tide  the  vessel  floated  clear,  and,  with  the  woman  and 
crew  on  board,  drifted  down  the  Sound.     She  was  never 
seen  in  her  material  form  again  ;    but  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  the  crew  burned  her  to  hide  their  crime,  escaping 
to  the  shore  in  boats,  and  that  the  woman  perished  with  the 
vessel.     But  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  the  tale.      A 
year  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Palatine  (for  so  the  ship 
came  to  be  called,  from  the  poor  Palatines  her  passengers, 
although  no  one  knew  her  real  name,  or  the  name  of  her  of- 
ficers, or  had  seen  her  papers,)  a  strange  light  began  to  be 
seen  hovering  about  the  coast.     At  first  it  appeared  like  a 
ship's  jib,  dancing  over  the  water,  sometimes  near  the  sur- 
face, and  again  elevated  as  high  as  a  mast-head  above  it;  in 
a  short  time  two  of  these  sails  of  flame  appeared;  and,  be- 
fore the  first  year  had  passed,  the  entire  ship — hull,  decks, 
masts,  shrouds,  and  sails— had  been  seen,  sharply  defined  in 
fire,  and  madly  careering  over  the  billows.     The  hardy  fish- 
ermen soon  discovered  that  her  appearance  heralded  storm 
and  disaster,  nor  were  they  slow  in  connecting  her  with  the 
Palatine  which  had  drifted  away  from  their  shores  the  year 
before,  and  which  they  believed  was  now  being  purified  by 
purgatorial  fires,  her  cruel  officers  doomed  to  man  her  fiery 
decks  and  haunt  the  scene  of  their  crimes  until  this  should 
be  accomplished.      The  apparition   caused  a   great  excite- 
ment among  the  simple  fishermen,  and  throngs  of  the  curious 
came  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves  of  this  strange  appear- 
ance.     For  a  hundred  years  the  light  continued  to  linger 
about  the  island,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  unquiet  spirits  were  finally  at  rest.      But 
within  the  last  two  years  it  has  suddenly  reappeared,  and  the 
local  public  is  again  agog  with  speculations  concerning  it. 
It  is  certain  that  such  a  phenomenon  does  appear  off  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  between  it  and  the  mainland,  and 
the  fact  is  worthy  the  investigation  of  the  scientist.     Doctor 
Aaron  C.  Willey,  a  reputable  citizen,  formerly  residing  on 
the  island,  in  a  letter  published  in  1S11,  averred  that  he  had 
several  times  seen  it,  and  had  studied  it  critically.     The  first 
time  was  at  early  twilight  in  February,  1S10 ;  the  second  on 
the  20th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  when  he  mistook  it 
for  the  light  of  a  passing  vessel,  but  soon  discovered  his 
mistake.     "  It  moved   along    apparently   parallel   with   the 
shore  for  about  two  miles/'  he  says,  in  the  letter  referred  to  ; 
"  then  it  remained  in  one  place  for  some  time,  when  it  moved 
off  quickly  for  several  rods,  and  again  made  a  halt.     Alter- 
nately in  a  state  of  motion  and  then  of  rest,  it  finally  disap- 
peared altogether."     We  have  no  authentic  account  of  the 
Palatine  light  appearing  to  any  once  since  1S32,  until  the 
summer  of  1880,  when  the  phantom  was  suddenly  presented 
to  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Hazard,  an  estimable  citizen  of  Narragan- 
sett  Pier,  Rhode  Island.     In  a  letter  to  the  local  newspaper, 
that  gentleman  thus  narrates  his  experience  :  "  When  I  first 
saw  the  light  it  was  two  miles  off  the  coast.     I  suspected 
nothing  but  ordinary  sails,  however,  until  I  noticed  that  the 
light  upon  reappearing  was   apparently  stationary  for  a  few 
moments,  when  it  suddenly  started  toward  the  coast,  and, 
immediately  expanding,  became  much  less  bright,  assuming 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  long,  narrow  iib,  sometimes  two  of 
them,  as  if  each  were  on  a  different  mast.    I  saw  neither  spar 
nor  hull,  but   noticed  that   the  speed  was  very  great — cer- 
tainly not  less  than   fifteen   knots — and    they  surged   and 
pitched,  as  though  madly  rushing  upon  raging  billows."     As 
to  the  causes  that  produced  this  singular  phenomenon,  the 
writer  ventures  no  opinion,  content  with  introducing  it  to  the 
notice  of  investigators.     But  while  on  the  island  he  made 
a  point  of  gathering  all  the  data  to  be  had  concerning  it,  and 
the  proof  as  to  its  existence  and  characteristics  was  conclu- 
sive.    There  was  also  an  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
its  nature  and  origin — all  declared  it  to  be  the  spectre  of  a 
burning  ship.      Gnarled    and  grizzled   veterans,  strong  of 
nerve  and  keen  of  eye,  had  seen  it  rise  suddenly  before  them 
while  out  on  lonely  fishing  cruises,  every  mast,  spar,  rope, 
and  sail  perfectly  outlined  in  fire.     There  were  strong  young 
men,  too,  rather  skeptical  than  otherwise  of  the  existence  of 
1  he  supernatural,  to  whom  it  had  appeared  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  who  believed  firmly  in  the  recorded  appearances.    • 
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The  consummation  of  a  second  transcontinental  railroad? 
connecting  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, is  to  us  an  event  of  importance.  The  completion  of  our 
first  road  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  State.  We  had 
discounted  its  benefits,  had  our  boom  in  real  estate,  and  so 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  that  when  it 
happened  we  were  disappointed  somewhat  that  its  comple- 
tion did  not  usher  in  an  immediate  millennium.  San  Fran- 
cisco, up  to  that  time,  having  been  the  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing point  of  all  passengers  and  merchandise,  naturally 
experienced  a  set-back  when  this  business  was  done  along 
the  entire  line  of  the  railroad,  and  when  it  was  not  necessary 
or  the  passengers  from  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  to  come  to  San  Francisco  to  take  ship  or  enter  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  before  reaching  their  homes  else- 
where in  the  State.  We  shall  experience  a  similar  loss  of 
trade  and  passenger  traffic  when  the  Villard  system  shall  be 
completed  and  accommodate  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  with  direct  Eastern  communication. 
Again,  we  shall  find  a  rival  competing  for  our  business  when 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe*  road  shall  have  finished 
lines  to  San  Diego  and  Guaymas.  Our  compensation  for 
these  losses  is  in  the  increasing  population,  growing  trade,  and 
extending  commerce  that  come  as  natural  results  from  thus 
multiplying  the  great  highways  of  trade.  Now,  our  much 
maligned  California  railroad-builders  have  completed  a  sec- 
ond transcontinental  road  connecting  the  two  oceans.  The 
significance  of  this  road  to  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
owned  and  managed  by  Californians  ;  that  it  has  received 
neither  subsidies  of  money  nor  bounties  of  land  from  the 
General  Government ;  and  that  it  is  in  a  moral  sense  inde- 
pendent of  Government  control,  and  has  a  right  to  be  let 
alone  in  its  management.  The  ever-meddlesome  press  has, 
so  far  as  the  Southern  road  is  concerned,  no  right  to  dictate 
to  it  or  interfere  with  it ;  and  even  the  party  demagogue  may 
remember  that  neither  individuals  nor  municipal,  nor  county, 
nor  State,  nor  General  Government  has  paid  anything  or 
contributed  a  dollar  for  its  building.  Neither  the  Chronicle, 
Samuel  Seabough,  Mr.  Estee,  John  Doyle,  Esq.,  the  Honora- 
ble Tom  Fitch  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Harrison  of ,  nor  the 

Wasp,  has  ever  been  taxed  a  dollar  for  it.  Neither  the  Ex- 
aminer nor-  the  Democratic  party  has  been  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  this  road  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Stanford, 
Huntington,  Crocker  &  Co. 

The  gentlemen   composing    this  management,   with  Mr. 

Towne  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Frederick  Crocker,  and  Mr. 

i^bs,  are  nokv  at  the  front  to  celebrate  the  second  union 


of  roads.  This  will  be  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  and  we 
may  take  an  unbroken  ride  from  San  Francisco,  by  way  of 
Galveston  in  Texas,  to  New  Orleans,  over  roads  owned  and 
controlled  by  Californians.  The  importance  of  this  fact — 
viz.,  that  this  great  road  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Califor- 
nians, whose  association  and  interest  naturally  induce  them 
to  favor  the  western  terminus — will  be  recognized.  Our 
commercial  jurisdiction  extends  to  a  limit  coterminous  with 
transportation.  To  illustrate  :  two  roads  being  built,  one 
from  Chicago  and  run  in  the  interest  of  that  city,  and  one 
from  San  Francisco  eastward,  owned  in  San  Francisco  and 
run  in  the  interest  of  that  city,  it  will  be  found  that  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  will  be  felt  from  Chicago  west  and  from 
San  Francisco  east,  just  to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
roads.  This  awful  thing  which  our  small  politicians  and 
small  editors  style  "discrimination"  comes  into  play.  Each 
road  discriminates  in  favor  of  its  own  city.  The  road,  in  its 
desire  for  long  freights,  will  carry  the  products  and  mer- 
chandise from  San  Francisco  east  just  as  far  as  it  possibly 
can,  and  at  decreasing  rates.  It  will  bring  merchandise 
from  the  east  to  its  San  Francisco  terminus,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  earn  upon  a  long  travel,  and  it  will  charge  larger 
comparative  freights  upon  short  than  long  distances.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  roads.  The 
San  Francisco  merchant  distributes  his  goods  just  as  far 
eastward  as  the  Central  Pacific  road  reaches.  Any  one 
traveling  overland  by  these  routes  will  observe  the  empty 
oyster  cans,  sardine  boxes,  the  abandoned  packages  which 
have  contained  small  merchandise,  thebottles  that  have  held 
beer  or  wine,  the  papers  thrown  aside  from  goods  consumed, 
and  will-find  them  all,  this  side  of  Ogden,  marked  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  all  beyond  marked  with  the  name  of  some  East- 
ern city.  If  Jay  Gould  or  Vanderbilt  owned  a  continuous 
road  from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco,  the  Sacramento 
and  Stockton  merchants  would  buy  their  goods  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  If  Stanford  &  Co.  owned  a  continuous 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  the  San  Francisco 
manufacturer  and  trader  would  distribute  their  goods  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  This  is  a  natural  law  of  trade.  The  inter- 
est of  the  transportation  company,  whether  by  rail  or 
steamer,  is  with  its  home  terminus — is  to  carry  its  local 
productions  as  far  from  home  as  possible,  and  to  bring  the 
productions  of  other  localities  from  as  long  a  distance  as  its 
steam  route  or  railroad  line  reaches.  Another  hundred 
miles  of  extension  to  the  Central  Pacific  road  would  have 
given  us  the  trade  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City  and  of  the 
territory  of  Utah.  Five  hundred  miles  further  eastward, 
and  we  would  have  supplied  Denver,  and  Cheyenne,  and 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  If  Stanford  &  Co.  owned  the  road 
to  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha,  with  the  branch  to  Kan- 
sas City,  and  the  entire  system  that  accommodates  the  west 
Missouri  country,  they  would  discriminate  in  favor  of  their 
long  line.  The  Eastern  branches,  which  now  gather  up  the 
trade  of  the  locality  and  send  it  East,  would  have  been  used 
as  tentacles  to  grasp  this  same  trade,  and,  bringing  it  to  the 
trunk  line,  would  have  sent  it  west  to  San  Francisco.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  not  so  vast  an  advantage  over  us  as 
a  commercial  port,  as  many  think.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
of  transporting  merchandise  from  ports  in  Europe,  as  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco,  is  not  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  trade.  The  relation  of  the. cost  of 
transportation  and  value  to  the  vast  majority  of  articles  con- 
sumed is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  determine  whether 
they  shall  come  from  New  York  west  or  go  from  San  Fran- 
cisco east.  The  port  of  New  York  has  a  shorter  European 
line  than  has  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  has  a  shorter 
Asiatic  line  than  has  New  York.  New  York  has  advantage 
in  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America.  San  Francisco  has  the  advantage  in  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  the  Australian  trade,  and  the  West  Coast, 
Mexican,  Central,  and  South  American  trade.  One  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  which  this  coast  has  to  contend  with 
is  the  fact  that  the  East  is  the  home  of  capital.  It  is  the 
centre  of  enterprise.  The  men  of  money  and  brains  who 
project  and  execute  great  business  schemes  live  and  have 
their  interests  in  the  East,  and  not  in  the  West.  To  Jay 
Gould  or  Vanderbilt  San  Francisco  is  an  outlying  province, 
to  be  despoiled.  They  would  look  upon  California  as  a  Ro- 
man proconsul  looked  upon  farther  Gaul.  To  them  the  Cali- 
fornian  is  a  trans-Alpine  barbarian,  to  be  despoiled,  to  pay 
tribute,  to  be  brought  in  manacles  to  Rome  to  enhance  their 
triumphs.  It  would  serve  some  of  the  grumbling  idiots  of 
our  commercial  and  producing  classes  right  to  have  the  Cal- 
ifornia people  turn  over  the  California  system  of  railroads  to 
an  Eastern  syndicate  ;  to  put  the  whole  business  under  the 
control  and  management  of  non-residents,  who  do  not  read 
the  Examiner,  and  who  are  not  called  upon  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Estee ;  who  never  heard  of  John  Doyle,  and  who  would 
pay  no  more  attention  to  the  small  outcry  of  demagogues 
and  newspaper  scribblers  than  our  seals  at  the  ocean  shore  do 
to  the  gulls  which  cry  at  the  Farallones.  These  men  would 
snap  their  fat  thumbs  at  all  their  complaints,  and  pay  no 
heed  to  them.  If  we  had  wrongs,  they  would  let  us  seek 
our  remedies  in  the  courts.  In  answer  to  even  just  com- 
plaints they  would  give  us  the  law's  delay.  Instead,  as  now, 
of  the  prompt  rectification  of  mistakes  and  the  prompt  ad- 


justment of  all  just  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  our  business 
men  would  experience  the  indifference  that  would  naturally 
arise  from  distance,  and  from  want  of  local  and  personal 
sympathy,  and  self-inlerest  with  the  class  or  locality  affected. 


The  new  road,  belonging  exclusively  to  one  corporation, 
subject  to  one  management,  owned  by  our  own  people,  and 
terminating  in  San  Francisco,  is  relieved  from  many  embar- 
rassments incident  to  the  northern  route,  which  must  do  its 
business,  convey  its  passengers,  and  transport  its  freight 
over  the  lines  of  not  less  than  six  different  railroad  compa- 
nies, with  their  varying  and  ever-changing  tariffs.  Emigra- 
tion contracts  may  be  made  in  Europe  for  conveyance  to 
California  direct,  without  subjecting  the  emigrant  to  the 
rivalries  and  rogueries  which  beset  him  from  the  time  he 
lands  at  Castle  Garden  until  he  reaches  a  cyclone  on  the 
northwestern  prairies.  This  road  should  give  us  the  trade 
of  Arizona,  southern  Utah,  New  Mexico,  parts  of  Texas, 
parts  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  across  the  Mexican  border 
line,  and  will,  if  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  exhibit 
commercial  enterprise.  San  Francisco  should  be  the  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  point  for  two  thousand  miles  east- 
ward. The  climate  of  the  country  through  which  the  road 
is  built,  the  light  grades  and  long  tangents,  together  with  the 
superior  structure,  and  steel  rails,  and  the  superior  equip- 
ments, guarantee  to  this  road  speedy  and  uninterrupted 
transportation  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Cheap  fares  and 
cheap  freights  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  com- 
petition which  will  necessarily  be  engendered  by  rival  enter- 
prises. It  is  urged  that  railroad  companies  do  not  compete, 
but  combine,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  they  do  compete  till  the 
lowest  possible  living  rate  is  reached  ;  then  they  combine  in 
mutual  self-defense.  In  all  the  Eastern  States  and  in  all  of 
Europe  we  have  witnessed  similar  operations,  attended  with 
the  same  results.  The  first  road  is  exacting ;  the  second 
brings  adjustment ;  the  third  fierce  rivalry ;  and,  when  finally 
fares  and  freights  have  been  brought  down  to  non-remuner- 
ative rates,  they  come  back  again  under  compromises  and 
combinations  to  fair  figures,  where  they  remain.  We  are  al- 
ready assur'ed  of  five  railroads  connecting  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  waters.  The  road  from  the  British  possessions 
through  the  Canadian  Dominion ;  the  railroad  system 
whose  Pacific  terminus  is  Puget  Sound  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  ;  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  with  its  terminus 
at  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  ;  the*Atlantic  and  Pacific  road 
from  St.  Louis  west,  connecting  with  the  Central  Pacific 
system  some  hundreds  of  miles  west  of  the  Mojave  station  ; 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  terminating  at  San  Diego 
and  Guaymas,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  at  San  Francisco. 
Uniting  all  these  roads  will  be  one  from  Washington  Ter- 
ritory along  the  Pacific  Coast  to  San  Diego,  and  ultimately 
extending  along  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  border. 
Equalizing  the  transcontinental  business  is  the  ocean  navi- 
gation from  Alaska  to  Panama  along  the  coast,  which  ena- 
bles the  San  Francisco  merchant  to  receive  freight  or  ship  it 
by  any  of  the  railroad  routes  or  by  the  way  of  Panama.  The 
India,  China,  or  Hawaiian  merchant,  doing  business  with 
New  York,  may  choose  either  transcontinental  railroad. 
Thus,  in  time,  and  in  brief  time,  the  laws  of  trade,  the  nat- 
ural rivalry  and  the  competition  of  transportation  companies, 
will  adjust  all  the  difficulties  under  which  we  are  now  work- 
ing. When  this  is  brought  about,  the  railroads  will  disap- 
pear from  our  politics,  as  they  have  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  Eastern  States,  and  almost  entirely  from  Europe.  The 
idea  that  all  the  railroads  can  combine  is  chimerical  and 
fantastic.  The  idea  that  one  syndicate  can  control  and  op- 
erate them  all  is  absurd  and  imaginative.  There  are  rules 
and  laws  as  certain  and  as  fixed  in  the  business  as  in  the 
natural  world.  Railroad  men  and  railroad  corporations  are 
compelled  to  recognize  them.  The  laws  of  gravitation, 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  are  not  more  unchangeable 
than  the  laws  governing  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
merchandise.  The  Southern  Pacific  road  is  an  immense 
fact  in  the  history  of  this  State,  and  time  will  demonstrate 
the  debt  the  people  owe  to  its  builders.  It  was  an  ambitious 
work.  Its  conception  could  only  have  originated  in  the  brain 
of  a  broad  man.  Its  realization  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  resolution  and  enterprise  of  active  and  ener- 
getic men.  If  the  writer  did  not  fear  the  malice  of  the  small- 
brained,  the  malignant,  and  the  jealous,  he  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  better  if  we  did  not  conspire  to  drive  these 
railroad-builders  out  of  the  State  just  at  present,  as  it  is 
barely  within  the  possibilities  that  they  may  build  more  rail- 
roads. Perhaps,  if  they  do  not  build  more,  and  content 
themselves  with  their  present  earning  of  annual  millions,  it 
would  not  do  the  State  any  great  harm  if  we  should  permit 
them  to  dwell  among  us  and  spend  their  incomes  here. 
They  might,  perhaps,  construct  more  elegant  dwellings,  have 
other  country-seats,  erect  in  our  city  other  commercial  blocks, 
breed  faster  horses,  plant  other  vineyards,  and  give  us  more 
cable  roads.  They  might,  if  they  were  not  harassed  with 
small  vexations  from  press,  and  politicians,  and  the  crawling 
ambition  of  small  demagogues,  consent  to  die  in  the  country, 
and,  in  their  advancing  years,  in  grateful  recollection  of  the 
place  where  their  fortunes  were  made,  might  contribute  to 
its  public  institutions.     They  might,  at  least,  have  built  for 
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them  monuments  of  bronze  or  marble  to  mark  their  resting 
places.  They  might  while  living  not  be  unmindful  of  chari- 
ties, and,  in  death,  not  forget  to  immortalize  themselves  by 
popular  bequests. 

We  were  delightfully  anticipant  of  some  most  rich  and 
toothsome  gossip.  We  looked  forward  to  racy  and  piquant 
slanders.  We  were  m  hopes  of  a  feast  of  flagrant  things 
from  the  Labouchere  and  the  Langtry,  when  they  should 
finally  open  their  batteries  upon  each  other.  We  caught  the 
first  sibilant  whispers  of  the  coming  cyclone  of  defamation, 
and  awaited  with  anxious  expectation  the  uprending  of  ever 
so  many  reputations  when  these  female  adventurers  should 
get  their  work  in.  The  Labouchere  has  shamefully  disap- 
pointed the  country.  She  fired  her  Parthian  arrow  and  fled. 
The  Langtry  answers  with  silence  and  a  sneer.  We  sincerely 
hope  the  Associated  Press  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this  con 
dition  of  things,  and  allow  its  Western  readers  to  lose  all  the 
splendid  details  of  these  women's  lives,  as  told  by  each  other. 
There  are  tidbits  of  infamous  personalities,  there  are  sug- 
gestions of  dreadful  things,  and  obscure  hints  which  only 
whet  our  appetites  for  the  delightful  and  slanderous  calum- 
nies that  lie  within  the  inner  lives  of  these  ladies  of  the  demi- 
upper-monde.  We  are  ever  so  sorry  that  Mrs.  Langtry  was 
disappointed  in  not  penetrating  the  better  society  of  Boston, 
and  that  the  mansions  of  Beacon  Hill  did  not  open  their 
doors  to  these  fragrant  females  from  London.  The  woman 
who  calls  herself  Labouchere  has  withdrawn  from  the  Lang- 
try the  moral  protection  which  her  matronizing  influence 
threw  around  her,  and  the  Langtry  is  left  to  the  seductive 
wiles  of  the  man  with  a  stare,  and  an  eye-glass,  and  a  four- 
in-hand  drag.  It  would  be  very  strange,  indeed,  if  any  re- 
spectable American  home  should  be  thrown  open  to  these 
notorious  adventuresses,  or  if  any  modest  American  woman 
should  seek  their  society  for  its  companionship;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  there  is  any  respectable  circle  in  England  where 
virtuous  women  welcome  these  and  such  as  these.  We  have 
heard  for  two  or  three  years  past  of  the  celebrity  of  certain 
professional  beauties,  of  their  being  presented  at  court,  of 
their  attending  garden-parties  given  by  her  majesty  the 
queen— that  lady  whose  majesty  is  not  so  much  that  she  is 
Queen  of  England,  as  that  she  has  adorned  the  domestic 
circle,  and  is  the  queen  of  the  good  and  modest  women  of 
our  English  race.  It  is  possible  that  this  royal  lady  may 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  adventuresses.  We  know  that 
many  a  young  English  girl  has  knelt  before  her  queen  in 
court  presentation  whose  ripening  years  have  produced  a 
harvest  of  crime.  But  there  is  no  social  place  among  the 
good  women  of  England  or  America  for  questionable  show- 
women,  or  women  who  can  not  truthfully  call  themselves 
wives.  We  recall  the  controversy  over  Mrs.  Lewes.  How 
earnest  was  the  effort  to  allow  her  genius  to  cover  as  with  a 
mantle  her  illegal  marital  relations.  It  did  not  succeed,  and 
the  genius  of  George  Eliot  is  a  thing  apart  from  herself. 
Her  writings  may  adorn  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  and  live 
as  the  companion  of  our  intellectual  lives  ;  but  when  we  talk 
of  her  in  the  presence  of  wives,  and  sisters,  and  daughters, 
she  is  George  Eliot,  and  not  Mrs.  Lewes. 


If  anything  were  wanting  to  convince  intelligent  people 
that  the  Bulletin  is  insincere  upon  the  water  question,  and 
that  its  object  is  to  secure  neither  accommodation  to  the 
people  nor  economy  to  the  city,  it  is  afforded  in  its  editorial 
of  Tuesday.  To  so  misstate  figures  as  to  make  them  appear 
true  ;  to  so  suppress  truth  as  to  make  it  appear  error  ;  to 
misrepresent,  garble,  and  cover  up  plain  propositions  in  or- 
der to  deceive,  may  be  a  good  and  safe  way  to  work  personal 
revenge  against  the  owners  of  Spring  Valley  water  stock, 
and  depreciate  the  company's  property  ;  but  it  does  not  con- 
vince anybody  that  it  is  sincerely,  honestly,  and  honorably 
endeavoring  to  correct  a  popular  abuse  or  remedy  a  public 
evil.  When  the  Bulletin  figures  the  entire  area  of  the  Gold- 
en Gate  Park  into  square  yards,  and  declares  that  the  price 
of  one  cent  per  month  per  square  yard  is  to  be  charged  by 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  for  irrigation,  and  makes 
it  appear  that  the  practical  result  of  this  action  by  the  Su- 
peryisors  and  corporation  managers  is  to  cost  the  municipal 
government  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  it  is 
a  deliberate  attempt  at  practical  misrepresentation,  unworthy 
of  respectable  journalism.  The  Golden  Gate  Park  contains 
over  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  of  which  less  than  one-four- 
teenth part  is  irrigated.  If  the  company  should  charge  the 
full  rate  and  to  the  irrigated  area  add  all  the  other  parks  in 
the  city,  the  sum  would  be  a  little  over  four  thousand  dollars 
a  month,  instead  of  forty-nine  thousand  dollars,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Bulletins  figures.  And,  so  far  as  we  know 
anything  about  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  it  pays  nothing  for 
water  used  on  lawns,  shrubbery,  conservatory,  nursery,  and 
avenues.  It  is  equally  absurd  that  the  company  should  only 
be  paid  for  water  actually  used  through  its  hydrants  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires.  It  is  a  fact,  and  this  fact  is  alone  conclu- 
sive of  the  company's  equity :  it  is  necessitated  to  have  reser- 
voirs so  placed,  and  pipes  for  distribution  of  a  larger  capacity, 
because  of  the  fire  necessity.  San  Francisco  owes  its  safety 
and  its  existence  to  the  protection  afforded  to  property  by 
Spring  Valley  water.     Insurance  rates  are  at  a  minimum  in 


this  city.  Without  this  water,  property  would  be  uninsura- 
ble, and  to  talk  of  depending  upon  a  few  widely  distributed 
old  tanks  left  us  from  the  time  of  the  volunteer  department, 
as  a  protection  from  fire,  is  either  the  drivel  of  a  fool  or  the 
misinformation  of  an  evil-disposed  person.  To  fix  metres  at 
every  fire-plug,  and  to  measure  the  water  used  at  the  parks 
and  other  public  places,  is  to  necessitate  their  being  placed 
at  the  house  of  every  consumer — a  vexatious  and  unneces- 
sary proceeding,  and  one  which  would  be  to  the  last  degree 
improper.  The  truth  is,  somebody  must  pay  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  enough  money  to  enable  them  to 
keep  up  their  works  and  run  the  machine.  If  the  city  and 
property  shirk  their  duty,  the  burden  will  fall  upon  consumers. 
We  write  this  because  we  believe  that  all  this  water  contro- 
versy can  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  stockholders, 
consumers,  and  property-holders,  if  it  can  ever  get  out  of 
politics  and  come  under  the  adjustment  of  fair-minded  and 
honest  men.  We  think  the  company  is  desirous  of  reach- 
ing this  result.  We  think  the  Bulletin  has  determined  that 
the  controversy  shall  never  be  dropped.  We  think  the  Bulle- 
tin in  this  matter  is  governed  by  motives  of  a  personal 
character,  and  that  it  is  dishonest  and  insincere  in  every- 
thing it  writes  about  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company. 
And  we  think  the  people  know  it. 


It  occurs  to  us  that  the  butter-makers  are  unwisely  giving 
away  the  secrets  of  their  own  business,  and  somewhat  un- 
necessarily advertising  the  new  product  called  oleomargarine. 
If  the  new  product  made  from  the  fat  of  kine  can  not  be  dis 
tinguished  from  that  made  from  the  fat  of  the  milk  of  kine 
if  the  slaughtered  bull  contains  a  bonanza  of  butter  hereto- 
fore undiscovered  ;  if  in  quality,  color,  flavor,  and  chemical 
components  it  is  the  same ;  if  science  and  the  practical  test 
of  the  restaurant  and  boarding-house,of  hash  and  hot  biscuits, 
can  not  determine  between  them,  and  only  the  microscope 
can  decide — then,  in  our  opinion,  oleomargarine  will  take  its 
place  among  commercial  products,  and  will  not  be  compelled 
to  take  to  itself  the  ancient  and  honorable  appellation  of 
butter.  We  commend  to  our  butter-makers  a  reform  in  their 
methods  of  making  and  marketing  the  products  of  the  dairy. 
Our  suggestions  are  in  the  interest  of  the  reputation  of  the 
honest  cow,  whom  we  honor,  and  on  whose  lacteal  secretion 
the  innocent  and  young  of  our  human  family  so  much  de" 
pend,  rather  than  on  the  average  dairyman,  who  is  ofttimes 
unclean  in  person  and  unsavory  in  reputation  ;  who  violates 
the  cleanly  instinct  of  the  sweet-breathed  bovine  by  confin- 
ing her  in  filthy  stables,  by  denying  to  her  the  freedom  of 
the  meadow  and  the  luxury  of  clover  ;  feeds  her  upon  the 
slops  of  stills  and  kitchen  swills  ;  robs  her  of  her  young, 
and  has  her  milked  by  the  unsympathizing  Portuguese,  and 
her  butter  manipulated  by  the  uncombed  female  with  crim- 
son hair,  made  into  fraudulent  pounds,  and  sent  to  conspir- 
ing middle-men  with  immoral  views  upon  the  laws  of  trade. 
We  recommend  to  our  California  dairymen — who  are  a  gen- 
eration behind  England,  Switzerland,  and  Orange  County  in 
every  principle  and  practice  of  cheese  and  butter-making — 
that  they  first  inform  themselves  as  dairymen,  give  us  honest 
weight  of  clean-made  butter,  that  comes  from  cows  properly 
fed  and  kindly  treated,  before  they  demand  that  the  publi- 
cans and  sinners  who  keep  restaurants  and  hotels  should 
placard  "  oleomargarine."  When  this  kind  of  legislation  is 
entered  upon,  let  the  schedule  of  fraudulent,  imitated,  and 
spurious  articles  that  are  offered  for  sale  in  all  departments 
of  trade  be  largely  increased.  We  suggest,  also,  that  the 
ordinary  farmer  and  fruit-grower  give  us  good  hay  through- 
out the  bale,  good  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  large 
apples  and  strawberries  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  de- 
serve their  name  of  "  honest  farmers." 


Some  wise  man  has  said  :  "  There  is  always  distinction  in 
being  at  the  top."  It  this  apothegm  is  true,  and  Adam  found 
distinction  in  being  the  first  man,  Noah  in  standing  alone 
upon  Ararat,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  drowned  world,  and  Alex- 
ander was  at  the  top  when  he  could  find  no  other  worlds  to 
conquer — then  why  is  there  not  also  distinction  in  being  at 
the  bottom  ?  The  first  scientist,  navigator,  warrior,  rogue, 
or  criminal,  feels  the  pride  of  being  first — standing  first 
among  his  kind.  The  millionaire  who  gets  the  most  money, 
or  the  politician  who  gets  the  most  votes,  have  the  same 
pride  ;  then  why  not  pride  in  being  the  poorest  man,  like 
Diogenes,  or  getting  the  worst  political  defeat  that  ever  poli- 
tician received,  like  Estee? 

Stoneman  received 9°-554  votes. 

McDonald 5-479 

McQuiddy 996 

Scattering 17 


Majority  of  all  over  Estee 30,012  votes. 

The  whole  vote  of  the  State  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  thousand  and  eighty.  This  is  a  worse  flagellation  than 
Judge  Folger  received  in  New  York.  Even  poor  little  Black- 
and-Tan  was  beaten  less  than  ten  thousand  votes.  Estee 
has  attained  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst  defeated  man 
in    the  whole  catalogue  of  Republican    catastrophes   from 


Connecticut  to  California.  When,  in  after  times,  men  speak 
of  the  great  tidal  wave  that  swept  the  Northern  States  in 
the  year  1882,  they  will  state  that  the  man  who  was  drowned 
the  drownedest,  sank  the  deepest,  and  stayed  longest  under 
water,  was  the  man  who  ran  on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
Governor  of  California  in  this  year  of  the  great  comet.  The 
curious  will  overhaul  the  archives,  and  find  that  his  name 
was  Estee. 


Embarrassments  to  business  men  do  not  come  so  much 
from  tariff  or  revenue  imports  as  from  the  uncertainty  at- 
tending them  and  the  fear  of  change.  Our  country  was 
never  more  prosperous  in  all  its  great  length  and  breadth, 
in  all  its  industries  and  vocations,  and  among  all  its  fifty- 
two  millions  of  inhabitants,  than  it  is  to-day.  The  only 
present  disturbing  element  in  our  business  circles  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  legislative  action  by  Congress  changing  our  revenue 
laws.  Nothing  definite  will  be  accomplished  this  session. 
It  will  be  an  entire  year  before  there  will  be  a  session  of 
Congress  in  which  any  serious  tariff  modification  will  be  at- 
tempted. In  the  meantime,  the  manufacturer  and  importer 
are  greatly  embarrassed  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  prices 
and  markets,  growing  out  of  fear  of  change  in  the  revenue 
laws.  If  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  both  parties  concurring, 
would  meet  and  unanimously  resolve  that  for  the  next  ten 
years  there  should  be  no  repeal  or  change  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  collection  of  revenue — customs  and  internal — it 
would  be  a  happy  thing  for  the  country,  and  more  than  any- 
thing else  Congress  could  do  would  it  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional prosperity. 


The  people  of  California  seem  to  be  utterly  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  produced  from  our  midst  a  great  man. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact.     "  Our  Harry  George,"  who  founded 
the  Post,  "  price,  one  cent,"  who  rated  our  gas-metres,  who 
made  occasional  Democratic  speeches  for  us,  who  started  a 
weekly  paper  or  two,  who  insisted  all  the  time  that  real  estate 
should  pay  all  the  taxes,  and  who  has  written  a  book,  is  now 
ranked  among  the  distinguished  ones.     We  are  glad  of  this, 
for  we  were  becoming  awfully  tired  of  the  recurring  iteration 
of  Spencer,  Darwin,   Huxley,  and  Tyndall.     This   quartet 
of  philosophers  had  somehow  absorbed  all  the  learning  and 
sense  of  the  world.     Jo  Cook  of  Boston  has  been  spinning 
around  the  outer  edges,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  forcing  an 
entrance  to  the  inner  sanctum  of  these  monopolizing  hiero- 
phants   of    learning.     Now   comes    Harry   George  —  "Our 
Harry  " — with  his  modest  bearing,  his  original  theories  of 
land  tenure,  and  his  new  and  practical  views  upon  all  the 
great  questions  of  political  economy.     With  an  iconoclasm 
as  audacious  as  original,  he  upsets  the  doctrines  of  Malthus, 
Ricardo,  and  Adam  Smith,  and  flings  his  new  book,  "  Pov- 
erty and  Progress,"  in   the  face  of  all  the  time-honored  tra- 
ditions and  abuses  of  the  age.  "Our  Harry"  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.     He  gets  upon  the  crest  of  the  Land- 
league  wave,  and  is  borne  across  the  sea  to  the  "  most  dis- 
tressful country,"  and  while  there  has  the  hardihood  to  differ 
with  both  landlord  and  tenant.  He  has  the  intelligence  to  per- 
ceive the  demagogism  of  the  Land-leaguers,  the  Parnellites, 
and  all  the  blatant  Irish  agitators,  and  the  nerve  to  combat 
their  views.    Harry  had  wonderful  luck.    He  was  imprisoned 
by  the  hated  Saxon  in  one  of  his  Bastiles.     He  became  the 
subject  of  international  anxiety.     The  haughty  Briton  was 
compelledto  apologize.    The  American  Government,  through 
its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  finding  that  Mr.  George  was 
satisfied,   did  not  declare  war.     We  are   indebted   to  Mr. 
George — "  Our   Harry  " — that   war   does   not  exist  to-day  ; 
that  the  ocean  is  not  incarnadined ;  and  that  exasperated 
ships,  from  their  blood-stained  decks,  are  not  exchanging 
the    death  -  dealing    compliments    of    war.      The    London 
Times  reviews   "  Our    Harry "   and    his  works.     He  rains 
newspaper  articles   like   the   dropping   leaves   of   Vallam- 
brosa.     He  piles  up  an  Ossa  of  pamphlets,  and  crowns  them 
with  a  Pelion  of  books.     In  a  word,  "Our  Harry"  has  be- 
come famous,  and  we  are  proud  of  him.     He  enriches  the 
vocabulary  of  illustrious  authority — "  Spencer,  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley, Tyndall,  and  George."     Let  Boston's  Jo  Cook  go  hang 
himself.    George  is  from  San  Francisco.    He  may  never  re- 
turn to  us,  and  other  cities  may  claim  his  birth  and  burial  ; 
but  in  none  of  them  did  this   Homer  in  prose  ever  set  up  a 
newspaper,  "  price,  one  cent,"  or  rate  gas-metres  for  their 
inhabitants.     We   have   other  great   men  among  us.     The 
Philosopher  Pickett  is  dead,  but  Horace  Davis  and  Colonel 
Jackson  still  survive.     The  editor  of  the  Call — the  one  that 
reviews  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Courts — may  blaze  out 
from  his  impersonal  obscurity  at  any  time.     Clarence  Great- 
house,  of  the  Examiner,  Upton  and  the  Reverend  Bartlett, 
of  the  Bulletin,  are  our  reserved  forces  of  greatness  that  we 
are  holding  back  for  the  ultimate  astonishment  of  mankind. 
But  really,  badinage  apart,  Henry  George  has  achieved  for 
himself  a  reputation  of  which  any  of  us  might  be  proud,  and 
yet  we  are  not  convinced  that  railroads,  water  companies, 
and  personal  property  ought  not  to  help  pay  taxes,  nor  are 
we  quite  ready  to  turn  over  the  Argonaut's  new  building  and 
lot  on  Dupont  Street  as  the   common   property  of  all    the 
impecunious  loafers  that  belong  to  Henry  George's  Demo- 
cratic party. 
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E.  S.  Crocker  6  Co, 

215-217-219  BUSH  STREET. 


WE  HAVE  NOW  ON    EXHIBITION  AN    ELEGANT  LINE 

OF 


Photograph  Albums, 
Autograph  Albums, 
Dressing  Cases, 
Work  Boxes, 
Jewel  Cases, 
Writing  Desks, 
Port  Folios, 
Portemonnaies, 
Gilt  Goods, 
Opera  Glasses, 
Olive  Wood  Goods, 
Glass  Inkstands, 
Nail  Sets, 


Russia  Calendars, 
Paper  Weights, 
Traveling  Inkstands, 
Card  Cases, 
Pocket  Books, 
Cigar  Cases, 
Cigarette  Cases, 
Glove  &  Handkerchie 
Combination  Sets, 
Ivory  Tusk  Cutters, 
Ivory  Inkstands, 
Drinking  Cups, 
Playing  Card  Boxes 


Bill  Books, 
Coin  Purses, 
Side  Satchels, 
Necessaires, 
Toilet  Cases, 
Odor  Cases, 
Stamp  Boxes, 
Solid  Brass  Goods, 
Water  Colors, 
Traveling  Bags, 
Horn  Goods, 
Gold  Pens,  • 
Gold  Pencils, 

Also  Many  Novelties  in 


|j     Plash,  Leatherette  &  Alligator        Tie  Choicest  Selection  of 

|  Holiday  Bosses,  Christmas  Cards,  Writing  Papers  ( 

|  WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  | 

I    FINE  STATIONERY    I 


-AND- 


Plain  and  Illuminated  Papers. 

Dance  Programmes,  Menu  &  Dinner  Cards, 


|      OPPOSITE   MERCANTILE    LIBRARY,, 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  new  story  is  told  of  an  eminent  English  drama- 
tist. He  was  about  to  read  a  new  piece  of  his  to  the 
company  of  the— well,  I  will  say  a  theatre— when, 
gravely  rising  from  his  seat,  and  opening  a  black  bag 
he  carried,  he  walked  round  the  stage,  and  placed  a 
new  pocket-handkerchief  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
actors  and  actresses-  present,  simply  Remarking  : 
"  Pardon  me,  but  this  is  a  tragedy  !  " 

A  gentleman  who  has  recently  taken  up  the  study 
of  French,  and  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  airing  the 
little  knowledge  he  has  thus  far  acquired  of  that  lan- 
guage by  translating  and  pronouncing  such  French 
words  and  phrases  as  his  friends  might  encounter  in 
his  presence,  was  thus  addressed  by  an  acquaintance  : 
"If  you  only  knew  as  much  English  as  you  do  French, 
you  might  get  along  right  well." 

Two  rival  belles  at  an  evening  party  were  seated  in 
the  conservatory  with  their  respective  cavaliers  en- 
joying their  supper.  The  gas  was  turned  down 
somewhat,  as  it  should  be  in  a  conservatory  at  an 
evening  party.  "My  dear  Julia,"  said  one  of  the 
fascinating  creatures,  "  how  beautiful  your  complex- 
ion is— in  this  dim  light !  "  "  Oh,  thank  you,"  re- 
sponded her  rival,  "  and  how  lovely  you  look  in  the 
dark ! " 


A  certain  church  in  Michigan  has  been  struck  by 
Ughtning  a  dozen  times,  and  now,  whenever  the 
preacher  shows  signs  of  getting  long-winded,  and 
passes  from  his  "seventhly  "  to  his  "eighthly,"  the 
organist  slyly  imitates  the  sound  of  approaching 
thunder  on  the  pedals.  The  result  is  that  the  preacher 
finishes  his  sermon  and  starts  the  doxology  in  an 
amazingly  short  time.  The  congregation  has  in- 
creased the  salary  of  that  organist 

An  Editor,  returning  Home  one  Morning  about 
Eight  o'clock,  was  met  in  the  Hall  by  his  Vigilant 
Spouse.  "Alas,"  she  said,  "that  you  Have  been 
Detained  by  another  Breakage  of  the  Press ! "  "  Nay, 
not  so,"  he  Replied  ;  "  neither  has  the  Press  broken 
Down,  nor  have  I  been  Detained  by  getting  out  the 
Weekly  ;  but  it  was  a  small  game  of  Ten-Cent  ante 
which  Hindered  me. "  Hearing  the  which,  the  soul 
of  George  Washington  turned  over  in  His  Grave  and 
Muttered  a  Silent  Benediction. 

A  West  Pointer  tells  a  comical  anecdote  of  a  very 
diffident  young  clergyman,  who  had  been  invited  to 
dine  with  a  professional  brother,  who  also  kept  a 
young  ladies'  boarding-school.  He  was  introduced 
to  a  bevy  of  the  fair  pupils  in  the  drawing-room,  and 

among  them   to   a   Miss  M ,  to  whom  he  said, 

stammeringly  :  "A-a-a-a — Miss  M ,  a-a-I-I-I  am 

not  entirely  unacquainted  with  you.  I-I-I  had  the 
honor  of  sleeping  with  your  father  a  short  time  ago  ! " 
If  this  isn't  a  rich  specimen  of  the  art  of  "  scrap- 
ing acquaintance,"  we  have  never  heard  of  one. 


The  Springfield  Republican  tells  how  a  gentleman 
took  from  his  pocket,  after  dinner,  a  pair  of  solitaires 
and  passed  them  to  his  wife.  "  Humph,"  she  said, 
"prize  package,  I  suppose?"  and  passed  them  onto 
her  son.  ' '  Dollar  store,  eh  ?  "  commented  the  youth. 
Papa  smiled,  and  silently  replaced  the  card  in  his 
pocket  A  few  days  later  mamma  said :  ' '  Where 
did  you  get  those  ear-rings  you  showed  us  ?  "  "Well, 
a  man  submitted  them  to  me  at  the  store.  They 
were  only  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  you  are 
such  a  poor  judge  of  gems  that  I  thought  it  wasn't 
worth  while  to  give  them  to  you." 


A  Chinese  mandarin  recently  pronounced  a  de- 
cision as  novel,  if  not  as  wise,  as  Solomon's  famous 
judgment  A  Chinese  who  had  been  drinking  in  a 
tea-house  pulled  out  a  dollar  to  pay  the  bill.  The 
money  was  immediately  claimed  by  a  Hindu  who 
was  present,  and  who  accused  the  Chinese  of  having 
stolen  it  from  him.  When  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  magistrate,  a  second  claimant  appeared  in  the 
person  of  a  Japanese.  After  profound  deliberation, 
the  mandarin  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove  that  the  dollar  be- 
longed to  either  the  Japanese  or  the  Hindu  ;  he  de- 
cided, therefore,  that  it  should  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween them,  and  the  Chinaman  discharged  from  cus- 
tody. 

An  Austin  man,  says  the  Texas  S  if  tings,  who 
made  a  prolonged  trip  through  Mexico,  gives  us  some 
interesting  details  of  his  trip.  He  says  that  when  he 
was  in  the  City  of  Mexico  he  was  shown  through 
some  of  the  old  buildings,  convents,  and  jails  that 
were  erected  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  wall  of  one 
of  the  ancient  buildings  he  noticed  a  small  opening, 
and  he  naturally  inquired  of  his  Mexican  guide  what 
it  meant.  He  was  told  that  it  was  one  of  the  buildings 
in  which  criminals  were  walled  up  alive.  * '  What  was 
the  use  of  that  hole  in  the  wall  ?  "  "  Well,  sehor, 
you  see,  as  long  as  the  prisoner  lived  his  food  was 
handed  in  to  him  on  a  plate,  and  he  handed  the 
empty  plate  back ;  but  when  he  handed  the  plate  back 
with  the  food  on  it  untouched,  then  the  jailor  knew 
the  prisoner  was  dead  already,  and  didn't  give  him 
any  more." 

A  heavy  snow  had  begun  falling,  and  had  soon 
completely  blockaded  a  railroad,  stopping  the  train 
with  its  single  passenger  car  far  from  any  place  of 
habitation.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  travelers  ; 
but,  as  the  prospect  of  relief  within  a  few  hours  was 
good,  they  were  taking  the  UDpleasant  situation 
calmly.  Among  them  was  a  tall,  kink,  lay-preacher, 
whose  countenance  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  pre- 
ternaturallv  large  mouth.  Soon  after  the  train  came 
to  a  standstill,  he  arose  at  the  forward  end  of  the  car, 
and,  with  his  blandest  professional  smile,  began : 
"  Now,  brethren  and  sisters,  we've  got  to  stay  here 
shut  up  together  for  an  hour  or  two — so  let  us 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  say  brethren  and  sisters — be- 
cause we  are  all  brethren  and  sisters — ain't  that  so  ? 
We're  all  Christians,  ain't  we?  Of  course  we  are. 
Now,  let  us  have  a  little  experience  meeting  here.  To 
begin  with,  we  all  believe  there's  nothing  the  Lord 
couldn't  do,  if  he  wanted  to — we  all  believe  that,  don't 
we?"  At  this  point  a  green-looking  countryman 
startled  him  by  saying  :  "  Waal,  now,  I  dunno  'bout 
that.  I  think  I  know  one  thing  the  Lord  couldn't 
do."  "Oh,  do  you? "exclaimed  the  preacher  with 
great  delight ;  "do  you  indeed?  Well,  let's  hear  it 
Speak  up  loud,  and  let  us  all  hear  what  it  is  the  Lord 
couldn't  do."  "Waal."  said  the  countryman,  with 
great  deliberation,  "He  couldn't  ha'  made  \our 
mouth  any  bigger  on/ess  he'd  ha'  sot  your  ears  buck  ! " 
That  ended  the  conference  meeting. 
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TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  fall 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ATTRACTIONS! 


Our  selections  for  the  coming  Holidays  are  exception- 
ally fine,  and  embrace  the  largest  assortment  of  articles 
pertaining  to  the  DIAMOND,  WATCH,  JEWELRY,  and 
SILVERWARE  busiuess  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  we 
are  selling  at  close  prices.  All  goods  are  marked  in  plain 
figures,  from  which  no  deviation  is  made. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

IIO    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS  for  OLD  and  YOUNG. 
BOOKS  ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
BOOKS  of  PRAYER  and  DEVOTION. 
RUSSIA  LEATHER  NOVELTIES. 
BOXES  of  FINE  STATIONERY. 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  without  limit. 


BOOKS  in  CHOICE  BINDINGS. 
BOOKS  STANDARD  and  USEFUL. 
BOOKS  for  Autographs  and  Photographs. 
GOLD  PENS  and  DIARIES. 
VIENNA  INKSTANDS,  bronze  and  gilt. 
NEW  YEAR  CARDS  for  GENTLEMEN 
and  LADIES. 


ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

121  and  123  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AT  BANCROFT'S. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  CO. 

122  AND  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  a  complete  assortment  of  BRASS, 
BRONZE,  BISQUE,  FAIENCE,  and  other  RARE 
ORNAMENTS  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 

The  Choicest  Designs  in  GAS    FIXTURES  and  RARE   LAMPS 
are  arriving  daily. 


PRANG'S  PRIZE  X-MAS  CARDS. 

A  full  assortment  of  Prang's  Cards  may  now  he  found  in  the  Art 
and  Book  Stores. 


FINE  BOOKS. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  choice  collection  of  STAN- 
DARD and  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS,  in  fine  bindings,  for 
the  HOLIDAYS,  which  I  offer  at  very  low  prices.  A  call 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

MAX  H.  FAY,  AGENT,  IMPORTER  OF  FINE  BOOKS, 

Rooms  14,  15,  16,  Thurlow  Block.  12C  Kearny  St. 

TAKE    THE    ELEVATOR.  OPEN    EVENINGS. 


HOLIDAY-STYLE  HATS 

IJT  A  LARGE  VARIETY,  A\D  A  SPECIAL  LIXE  OF 

FINE  CHILDREN'S  GOODS, 


JUST  OPEXEO  BY 


OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  E««  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Rednced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


MAIN  OFFICE : 
210   BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Beale  Street  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Foster's  Wharf      -  -     Oakland. 


MAGNESO-GALGITE 

BOND  AND  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

HOUSEHOLD    CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  «&  CO. 

'HOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 
Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Tack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  120  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S-  F. 


W' 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  ■      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


GONSUMPTION. 

I  have,  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  its  nsa 
thousandsof cases  Of  the  -worst  kind  and  of  long  standing 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  bo  strong  Is  my  faith  Id  Its  efficacy, 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FKEE,  together  with  a  YAL- 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

"IVTW  TREATMENT  BY  INHAIA- 
j~>  tion,  for  Consumption,  Aslama, 
Bronchitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,    Debility,     Ehecma- 

tlsm,    >' enrals-la-,  and  all  Chronic 

and  Nervous  Disorders.  Prepared  by 
DBS.  STARKEY  &.  PALEX,  Philadelphia," 
Pa.  Packago  contains  all  directions,  and  is 
easily  sent  by express.ready  for  C3E  AT- 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding 
.Agent,  806 Montgomery  street-San  Fran-' 
Cisco,  CaL    4)3?"  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets.  > 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  TREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Electro- 
Voltaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEX  suffering  from  Xervons  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Eheoma- 
tism,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed,  illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  .Marshall.    Mich. 


FITS 


A  Leadins  London  Phyv* 

ician  establishes    am 

Office  in  New  York 

for  the  Cure  of 

EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

From  Am.Journa.1  ofMt&irine. 


0.  HERRMANN  &  00. 

(HERRMANN,  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  STREET,  BETWEEN  BUSH  AND  PINE  STS. 


Dr.  Ab.  Meserole  Oato  of  London),  whomafcessspeclalry 
of  Epilepsy,  has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases 
than  any  other  living  phvslclan.  Bis  success  has  simply  been. 
astonishing;  we.  have  heard  of  cases  of  over  20  years'  stand- 
ing successfully  cured  by  him.  He  has  published  aworkoa 
this  disease,  which  he  sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  won- 
derful cure  free  to  iny  sufferer  who  may  send  their  express 
and  P.  O,  Address. We  advise  anv  one  wishing  a  core  to  ad- 
dress Dr.  AB.  IIESEKOLE,  Ho,  9S  John  SL-  Ne«  Tort. 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 

"A  natural 'laxative,  superior  to  all  others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  FJi.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  WaUr  Dealers. 

none  «. i:\vim-:  bet  with  a  bice  label. 

for  sale  by 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANOISOO. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


The  periodical  retirements  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  into  obscurity  are  quite  counterbalanced  by 
the  meteoric  splendor  with  which  it  blazes  forth  atcor- 
lesponding  intervals.  Its  big  nights  are  always  nights 
long  to  be  remembered,  yet  never  before  have  its  wide 
doors  swung  open  to  so  expectant,  so  palpitatin^ 
and  so  financially  valuable  a  crowd  as  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

San  Francisco  sought  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion 
in  full  dress,  in  so  far  as  San  Francisco  ever  permits 
itself  to  go.  Absolute  full  dress  it  scorns,  so  that  un- 
bonneted  heads  were  rare,  and  not  a  decolletee  dress 
visible,  excepting  in  the  royal  box.  The  royal  box  I 
What  a  strange  ring  the  words  have  in  republican 
America  !  Yet  not  stranger  than  that  the  world  has 
grown  so  small  that  royalty  meets  royalty  upon  its 
distant  outpost;  for,  in  our  young,  far-off  city,  have 
we  not  seen  Christine  Nilsson  anointed  queen  by 
the  divine  gift  of  song  and  the  acclamation  of  nations, 
making  obeisance  to  the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
in  whose  veins  run  eight  hundred  years  of  kingly 
blood?  We  are  good  republicans  all  of  us,  with  a 
very  proper  contempt  for  the  inheritance  of  power; 
but  there  was  just  a  little  thrill  for  us  in  the  situation, 
was  there  not? 

A  little  spin  around  the  world  is  such  a  small  thing 
nowadays,  that  perhaps  half  the  audience  did  not  see 
Nilsson  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the  untraveled  few 
waited  her  coming  with  such  a  tension  of  interest  as 
one  rarely  feels  in  a  theatre.  The  personnel  of  a 
great  artist  has  half  as  much  to  do  with  her  success 
as  her  voice.  The  length  of  Parepa's  girdle  was  a 
a  fatal  bar  in  her  pathway  ;  and  the  beautiful  Marie 
Roze  would  be  the  theme  for  a  poet's  song  if  she 
tipped  the  scale  at  two  stone  less.  But  as  Christine 
Nilsson  came  smiling  down  the  stage  in  her  modified 
concert  weeds,  every  woman  in  the  house  took  in  the 
idea  at  once  that  she  was  a  woman  of  admirable 
height  and  superb  figure,  and  with  the  carriage  of  a 
queen.  She  has  the  broad,  serious  brow  and  the 
earnest,  strongly  marked  face  of  the  north.  There 
are  those  who  call  her  cold,  but  it  is  a  lingo  with 
some  people  to  call  an  artist  cold.  It  is  a  vague, 
non-committal,  metaphysical  shrug,  and  is  likely  to 
give  the  uninitiated  hearer  the  idea  that  the  speaker 
has  set  up  a  little  private  Vesuvius  ot  his  own  some- 
where where  he  keeps  an  especial  set  ol  feelings  at 
white  heat.  I  have  never  seen  this  class  of  people 
much  moved  by  music.  They  have  an  especial  fond- 
ness for  the  bravura  style,  and  when  a  prima  donna 
acquits  herself  of  a  roulade  of  trills,  they  will  look 
around  upon  the  audience  with  a  curious  triumph,  as 
if  it  were  of  their  own  doing. 

But  they  have  no  chord  responsive  to  the  noble 
simplicity  of  Nilsson's  music,  and  grudge  one  of  the 
few  great  ones  her  meed  of  greatness.  Cold?  There 
is  a  magnetism  in  the  noble  presence  of  the  woman, 
and  a  winsomeness  in  her  simplicity  which  is  beyond 
telling.  It  is  too  late  to  chant  the  praises  of  a  world- 
known  voice.  But  when,  after  singing  the  familiar 
aria,  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  with  such  solemn 
sweetness  as  to  make  the  great  theatre  seem  like  a 
cathedral,  she  responded  to  the  very  warmest  of  en- 
cores with  a  volksong  of  her  native  land,  every  heart 
in  the  throng  went  out  to  the  woman.  What  it  was 
all  about  none  of  us  could  tell,  but  that  it  was  a  song 
by  a  free-hearted,  merry  maiden  in  the  beginning, 
and  became  a  plaintive  lay  at  last,  we  all  knew  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  read  to  us  ;  and  the  ripple  of 
the  simple  accompaniment,  played  by  her  own  hands, 
and  the  perfect  expression  of  its  rendering,  were  as 
harmonious  as  a  poem. 

I  fancy  Madame  Nilsson  intended  to  give  an  Amer- 
ican volksong  when  she  first  made  the  "Old  Folks 
at  Home  "  famous.  She  must  have  learned  by  now 
that  we  have  not  yet  a  musical  literature,  even  of  the 
simplest,  and  that  these  spurious  songs  of  an  alien 
race  are  perhaps  as  nearly  our  volksongs  as  she  could 
find!  The  intuition  of  the  artist  discovered  as  much 
long  ago,  and  she  has  united  with  the  pleasing  melody 
an  expression  which  the  negroes  themselves  never  give 
it.  There  is  a  plaintive  quality  in  the  negro  voice — 
the  involuntary  cry,  perhaps,  of  a  long-oppressed 
race — which  gives  their  singing  always  a  touch  of  pa- 
thos ;  but  there  is  something  grotesque  as  well,  es- 
pecially in  their  long  notes,  in  which  the  voice  itself 
has  a  curious  way  of 'beating  time  ;  and  in  nothing  is 
this  peculiarity  more  familiar  than  in  those  two  songs, 
"Down  in  the  Cornfields  "  and  the  "Old  Folks  at 
Home."  Although  Nilsson  sings  the  song  without  an 
introduced  flourish  as  simply  as  the  negroes  them- 
selves, the  great  art  of  the  cantatrice  is  visible  in 
every  line  of  it.  With  the  negroes  it  is  only  a  soft, 
pleasing  melody.  With  the  artist,  it  is  the  inexpress- 
ible longing  of  true  homesickness,  and  it  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  One  wishes  that  the  simple  words 
might  be  left  unmarred,  for  the  mingling  of  the  for- 
eign intonation  with  the  uncatchable  negro  dialect 
has  a  curious  effect  ;  yet,  indeed,  who  would  have 
wished  it  different  when  the  last  long  note  died  into 
silence? 

It  was  elaborately  foiled  by  the  sparkling  "Jewel 
Song,"  given  with  a  delicious  freedom,  an  ease,  a 
brilliancy  which  took  the  audience  by  storm.  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  has  essentially  the  dramatic  tempera- 
ment, and  is  curbed  just  so  much  by  concert  rules  as 
to  give  her  an  ease  and  at-homeness  which  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  concert  stage,  so  that  she  herself  was  but  a 
degree  less  satisfying  than  she  would  be  in  opera. 

In  short,  one  of  the  few  great  geniuses  of  the  earth 
has  wandered  this  way,  and  has  captivated  us  by  her 
womanly  graces  as  well  as  by  her  gift  of  song.  That 
intention  to  please,  which  is  always  recognized  and 
always  appreciated,  was  easily  discoverable  in  the 
making  up  of  the  programme,  for  did  not  the  ever 
welcome  Mendelssohn  Quintet  give  us  that  fanciful 
conceit,  the  Boccherini  minuet,  which  the  town  went 
wild  over,  for  it  was  thrummed  on  numberless  pianos, 
though  it  sounds  vilel/  on  anything  but  strings? 

And  Del  Puente,  a  vigorous  little  man  with  the 

most  rohust  of  baritones,  sang  the  perennial  "  Non  e 

.'•r  "  and   the  catching  "Toreador  "  song,  and,  like 

if  [.real  star,  was  much  given  to  the  dramatic  action 


of  opera,  but  reined  in  just  sufficiently  to  give  us  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  became  a  favorite  in  five  minutes, 
and  made  us  all  long  with  wild  hopeless  longing  for 
a  season  of  opera.  And  did  not  the  tenor  with  the 
harsh,  choking  name — but  never  mind  the  tenor. 
That  excessively  nervous  and  most  unhappy  young 
man  was  forgotten  so  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
removing  himself  comfortably  from  the  stage.  Per- 
haps his  voice  and  courage  came  back  to  him  at  the 
second  concert, 

Miss  Hope  Glenn — what  a  pretty  name  it  is  ! — was 
not  so  fortunate  as  the  others  in  her  selections,  and 
only  touched  them  nearly  in  a  little  ballad  given  for 
an  encore,  and,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  coquettish  little 
trifle,  sung  with  the  reserve  which  seems  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  her.  Miss  Glenn's  voice  is  of  the  purest 
contralto  quality,  and  singularly  heavy  and  deep. 
There  is  the  ring  of  sympathy  in  her  voice,  but  she 
has  a  passionless  style  of  delivery,  which  does  not 
seem  to  spring  from  lack  of  feeling,  but  rather  from 
a  certain  shyness  in  loosing  the  reins.  Perhaps  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  traditional  concert  style  placed 
in  such  close  and  absolute  contrast  with  the  dramatic 
training  of  Madame  Nilsson  and  Del  Puente.  At  all 
events,  she  was  not  electric,  tlmugh  well  liked  and 
warmly  encored.  She  had  a  floral  welcome,  too. 
An  awkward  usher  presented  her  flowers  at  a  mal- 
apropos time,  and  they  stood  unacknowledged  among 
the  flags  of  the  Scandinavians,  wrought  in  flowers 
and  kept  in  countenance  by  the  American  eagle, 
which  had  been  presented  to  Nilsson.  It  was  in- 
deed a  gala  night,  for  it  always  stirs  the  blood  to  see 
homage  paid  to  genius. 

The  theatres  will  suffer  for  it,  doubtless,  but  upon 
the  principle  probably  that  all  the  dentists  go  in  one 
block  and  all  the  doctors  in  another,  they  are  rally- 
ing for  the  Christmas  time,  and  hope  that  the  Nilsson 
season  will  get  people  into  the  habit  of  going.  At 
the  California  the  subtle  announcement  is  made  that 
this  is  the  last  week  but  one  of  the  great  melo-dra- 
matic  spectacle.  The  subtlety  of  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  last  week  is  written  in  capital  letters,  a.n&but 
one  in  tiny  italics,  so  that  the  hurried  reader  has  a 
twinge  as  he  glances  that  time  presses,  and  that  he 
must  see  "Siberia  "  if  he  is  going  to,  or  that  he  must 
have  one  last  peep  at  the  ballet,  as  the  case  may  be. 
With  the  Christmas  tide  comes  the  "  Naiad  Queen," 
an  apt  reversal  of  the  line  :  "  Ring  out  the  old,  ring 
in  the  new  ;  "  for  "  Siberia  "  gives  way  to  an  old,  old 
Christmas  play  in  the  "Naiad  Queen."  which  will 
run  but  tamely  after  the  flood  of  incident  in  "  Sibe- 
ria," but  that  it  is  intended  to  feast  the  eye  rather 
than  curdle  the  blood; 

Georgia  Cayvan  takes  flight,  but  only  upon  the 
promise  to  come  back  again,  to  take  her  part  in  the 
list  of  Madison  Square  plavs  sneered  at  by  New  York 
as  being  "strictly  moral;"  for  it  does  appear  that 
the  pretty  Baldwin  is  to  open  once  again,  and  the 
people  composing  the  new  company  are  mostly  those 
who  helped  the  Madison  Square  to  its  initial  success. 
The  dark  days  would  indeed  seem  to  have  passed  for 
the  theatres  ;  for  even  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  after 
all  its  auctions  and  dismantling,  is  renovating  yet 
once  again,  and,  after  an  all-star  specialty  company 
shall  have  run  their  dreadful  career,  will  introduce 
the  jovial  Colville  Company  once  again,  while  the 
minstrels  pursue  the  tenor  of  their  successful  way 
undisturbed  even  by  the  Nilsson  season. 

Betsy  B. 


If  Charles  Locke  brings  to  a  successful  issue  his 
present  negotiations  with  Joachim  and  Saint-Saens, 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  business  stroke  he  has  ever  done.  Joachim 
has  many  times  vowed  that  he  will  never  visit  us,  but 
money  laughs  at  vows. 


It  is  announced  that  Jay  Rial  has  secured  Bald- 
win's Theatre  for  four  weeks  about  holiday  time,  in 
connection  with  Leonard  Grover,  for  the  production 
of  two  or  three  of  Grover's  plays. 


Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard,  have  made 
a  new  hit  in  "  The  Vienna  Warblers"  and  "  Inno- 
cence Abroad."  There  is  a  decided  increase  in  their 
already  large  audiences. 


DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 

We  are  now  offering  for  the  HOLIDAY  SEASON  a  large 
and  choice  stock  of  Hand-run  Spanish  Lace  Scarfs  and 
Fichus,  from  the  cheapest  grades  to  the  finest  qualities. 
Also,  every  description  of  Ladies  Neck-wear.  Onr  stock  of 
Handkerchiefs  is  much  larger  than  former  seasons,  and 
comprises  all  kinds  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Handkerchiefs  for 
Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children.  Gents'  Hein-stitchcd  Silk 
Handkerchiefs,  in  white  and  colors,  at  all  prices. 

Elegant  Brocade  Velvets  and  Silks,  and  Bonnet  Silks,  in 
every  quality. 

Russia  Leather  Goods,  direct  from  Vienna. 

Foster  Kid  Gloves,  in  every  size,  shade,  and  length,  just 
received.     Every  pair  warranted. 

132    KEARNY    STREET, 

THURLOW    BLOCK. 


Jay  Rial  will  open  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Christ- 
mas evening  with  a  season  of  "My  Son-in-Law." 
The  Frohmans  will  resume  the  management  of  this 
house  on  the  22d  of  January,  opening  with  "  Esmer- 
alda," to  be  succeeded  by  "Young  Mrs.  Winthrop." 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


—  Miss  Emma  Hopf,  contralto,  late  of  Ber- 
lin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Berlin, 
and  of  J.  Stockhausen,  instructs  in  Singing.  Resi- 
dence, 526  Post  Street.  Communications  may  be 
left  at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post  Street. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in   the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  {Phelan  Block). 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  PulverMache'r  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


—  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Louise,  visited  on  Thursday  afternoon,  with  their  full 
suite  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance,  the  Dia- 
mond Palace  of  Colonel  A.  Andrews.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  party  expressed  themselves 
as  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  the  store  and  the  variety 
and  brilliancy  of  the  costly  display  of  merchandise. 
The  royal  princess  was  kind  enough  to  remark  that 
she  had  seen  nothing  in  London  more  exquisite  in 
point  of  taste,  and  that  there  was  no  establishment  in 
Regent  Street  where  more  costly  and  beautiful  jewels 
were  attainable.  The  work  in  California  gold  quartz 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  party  as  something  quite 
unique  in  point  of  design  and  workmanship.  The 
viceregal  party  will  very  shortly  take  its  departure 
for  the  southern  counties.  The  period  of  its  return 
has  not  been  fully  determined  upon,  but  when  it  does 
the  Diamond  Palace  is  promised  a  second  visit,  when 
Colonel  Andrews  hopes  to  supply  its  members  with 
Christmas  presents — the  princess  for  her  regal  mother, 
and  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome  for  his  relations  in  Scot- 
land. Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  and  ele- 
gant in  this  direction  than  the  specialty  of  quartz 
jewelry  which  the  workmen  of  the  Diamond  Palace 
produce  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill. 


"Siberia"  will  be  continued  at  Haverly's  California 
Theatre  until  the  twenty-third  instant,  when  it  will  be 
replaced  by  the  "Naiad  Queen,"  with  Miss  Louise 
Sylvester  as  Lurline. 


Active  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  propri- 
etors the  Grand  Opera  House  for  the  production  of 
the    elaborate    military   drama,    "Youth,"    on    the 

twentieth  instant. 

Mr.  Bartley  Campbell  left  for  the  East  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  He  gave  a  farewell  breakfast  to 
his  friends  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  departure. 


Three  new  stars,  Scott,  Maxwell,  and  Haverly, 
have  been  added  to  Emerson's  Minstrelsat  the  Stand- 
ard Theatre. 


The   Bert-Palmer   Company,    under   the  manage- 
ment of  Ben  Teal,  has  been  playing  at  Los  Angeles. 


Minnie  Palmer  will  play  a  four  weeks'  engagement 
in  this  city  before  going  to  London. 


Leavitt's   Specialty  Company  opens  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  on  the  23d  instant. 


Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun  has  been  engaged  by  the 
London  Haymarket  Theatre. 


Herr  Wilhelmj  will  make  another  harvest  of  shek- 
els in  America  next  year. 


CCLVIV.— Bill  of   Fare    for    Sue  Persons— Sunday, 

December  17. 

Tomato  and  Rice  Soup. 

Escaloped  Oysters. 

Veal  Cutlets,  Cream  Sauce. 

Potato  Vol-au-Vent.     Lima  Beans. 

Roast  Venison,  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 

Lettuce,  French  dressing. 

Ice   Cream.      Angel   Cake. 

Apples,  Figs,  Pears,  Oranges,  and  Grapes. 

Angel  Cake.— The   whites  of  eleven  eggs,   one  and  a 

half  cupfuls  granulated   sugar,    one   cupful  pastry   flour — 

measured  after  being  sifted  four  times — one  tea spoonful  of 

cream  of  tartar,  and  one  of  vanilla  extract.     Sift  the  flour 

and  cream  of   tartar  together ;   beat   the  whites  to  a  stiff 

froth.     Beat  the  sugar  into  the  eggs  and  the  vanilla  and  the 

flour,  stirring  quickly  and  lightly.     Beat  until  ready  to  put 

the  mixture  into  the  oven.     Use  a  pan'that  has  little  legs  at 

the  top  corners,  so  that  when  the  pan  is  turned  upside  down 

on  the  table,  aher  baking,  a  current  of  air  will  pass  under 

and  over  it.     bakelo.ty  <..inutes  in  a  moderate  oven.     Do 

not  grease  the  pan. 


—  The  only  house  in  the  city  where  the 
best,  freshest,  and  purest  candies  may  be  obtained 
is  the  manufactory  of  G.  F.  Roberts,  corner  Polk  and 
Bush  streets.  Mr.  Roberts  is  constantly  inventing 
the  choicest  bon-bons,  and  has  prepared  for  the  holi- 
day season  a  vast  number  of  various  delicious  and 
original  confectionery  conceits.  Besides  this  he  has 
just  received,  direct  from  Paris,  a  stock  of  French 
bonbonnieres. 


The  Latest  Christmas  Novelty. 
An  erroneous  impression  prevails  that  the 
California  Christmas  Card  is  printed.  This  is  not 
the  case,  as  all  of  them  are  ha?id  fainted — no  two  are 
alike,  and  the  text  can  be  put  on  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
They  are  also  adapted  for  New  Year's  cards,  as  well. 
For  sale  by  Snow  &  Co.,  No.  12  Post  Street,  Masonic 
Temple. 

Prang's  Prize  X-mas  Cards. 
A  full  assortment  of  Prang's  cards  may  now  be 
found  in  the  art  and  book  stores. 


ELEGANT 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 

PHOTOGRAPH    A    AUTOGRAPH 

ALBUMS  ETC.,  ETC. 


The  largest  stock  and  finest  dis- 
play of  Christmas  Cards  on  the 
Pacific  Const.  Samples  of  over 
800  different  styles  arranged  so 
that  all  ean  he  seen,  with  the 
prices  plainly  marked  on  each. 
A  visit  lo  the  store  to  see  these 
Christmas  Cards  Is  a  sight  no  one 
should  miss. 


COOPERS  BOOKSTORE, 


Xo.  746  Market  Street. 


Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  The  blood  at  times  becomes  loaded  with 
impurities,  and  moves  sluggishly  in  the  veins.  This 
condition  of  the  vital  fluid  can  not  last  long  without 
serious  results.  An  alterative  is  needed  to  purify  the 
blood  and  impart  energy  to  the  system,  and  there  is 
none  better  than  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  An  effective  medicine  for  kidney  Dis- 
eases, low  fevers,  and  nervous  prostration,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  trial  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


— Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restores 
qealth  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     $1,  at  druggists. 


—  It  is  the  common  observation  that  the 
standard  of  natural  health  and  normal  activity,  among 
American  women,  is  being  lowered  by  the  influence 
of  false  ideas  and  habits  of  life,  engendered  by  fash- 
ionable ignorance  and  luxurious  living.  It  is  a  happy 
circumstance  that  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  has  come 
to  the  front  to  instruct  and  cure  the  sufferers  of  her 
sex. 

-  Redding's  Russia  Salve  has  genuine  mer- 
it,  as  all  who  use  it  will  testify.     Price  25c.     Try  it. 


-Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 

Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


INDIA  GOODS! 


The  steamers  City  of  Peking  and  Gaelic  have  brought 
thirty  packages  more  of 

FANCY    GOODS, 

Rugs,  Benares  Wares,  etc. 

Which  we  now  offer  for  sale  at 

Xo.  315  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


-For  thick  heads    h'-avy  stomichs,   bilious- 
ness, "Wells'  May  Apple  Pills,"  cathartic.   ioaQd25e. 


This  new  assortment  consists  of  many  things  not  shown 
before,  and  is  the  last  consignment  of  these  goods  expected. 
Everything  must  positively  be  closed  within  the  next  three 
weeks.  Purchasers  for  the  HOLIDAYS  will  find  the  arti- 
cles in  this  collection  most  suitable  at  this  season.  Among 
the  new  goods  received  are  : 

i  nidi  and  Delhi  Carved  Solid  Silverware. 

Casliiuere  Shawls  of  rich  and  rare  designs. 

Chndda  Shawls  of  various  sizes  and  colors. 

Cashmere  Cloths,  Cushions,  Slippers,  and  Em- 
broideries. 

Cbogas,  Smoking  Cops,  Silver  Bangles,  Brass 
Bells  and  Vases. 

mosaic  Glove  Boxes,  Writing  Desks,  Handker- 
chief and  Card  Boxes. 


DAGGERS,  LANCES  &  SHIELDS 

Of  old  and  very  rare  workmanship,  from  Cutch  and  Delhi. 

Rare    Carved    Blackwood    Furniture,    Cabinets,    Tables, 
Writing  Desks,  etc 

Benares  and  Moradabad  Cups,  Vases,  Lotahs,  and  Salvers. 

One  bale  of  large  and  very  choice   Mooltan  and  Persian 
CARPETS. 


For  sale  at  215  California  Street* 
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GREETING! 


Health,  Longevity, 

Prosperity,  Unity, 

Stability,  Happiness, 

To  the  Good  People  of  the  Pacific  Slope  Is  the 
salutation  of  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKIE,  AND 
ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY 


In  coming  hither  to  establish  relations  of  amity  and  comity 
with  you.  Thanking  everybody  for  the  cordial  reception 
extended  us,  we  reciprocate  with 

THE  GOOD  SEWS 

That  the  latest  and  best  of  all  the  links  in  the  grand  irans- 
continental  railway  chain  is  now  completed,  equipped,  and 
opened  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  in  the 
safest,  speediest,  and  most  comfortable  manner,  over  a  track 
having  no  superior  in  excellent  qualities,  and  in  cars  having 
no  equal  in  all  that  renders  travel  pleasant.  EXPRESS 
TRAINS  DAILY  in  each  direction  between  COUNCIL 
BLUFFS  and  CHICAGO,  with  Pullman's  unrivaled  pal- 
ace drawing-room  sleeping  cars  and  dining-cars  without  a 
peer  on  earth. 

We  offer  inducements  no  one  can  afford  to  forego. 
For   information  concerning  the  grand  opportunity  thus 
proffered,  apply   to  CHARLES  E.   FAIRBANK,  Traffic 
Agent — office,  13S  Montgomery  Street — or  to  general  head- 
quarters, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S.  S.   MERRILL,  Gen'l  Manager. 

J.  T.  CLARK,  General  Sup't. 

W.  G.   SWAN.  Sup't  Freight  Traffic. 

A.  V.  H.  CARPENTER, 

Gen'l  Pass'r  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


CARDS. 

The  largest  and  finest  line  in  tue  eily,  whole- 
sale and  retail. 
Specialty  made  of  Cards  exclusively. 

J.  J.  EVANS,  STATIONER, 

436  California  Street. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

t ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Suga 
for  export. 

C.  ADOI.PIIE  row,  President. 

Office— 208  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  fift  ft  B  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  1 .  1 1  £1 1      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UunL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 

Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

AND.... 

118    SANSOME    STREET. 

Coal  at  Lowest  Maruet  12utes. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO- 

(Established  1834,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

GommissionMerchants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Telephone  No    is. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO, 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

fiFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*~*    Street 

lyLiberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


RUPTURE 


Cored.   Greatest  Invention 

oftheage.  Fierce*  Si.tf 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran   Cju. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

118    SUTTER   STREET, 


Makers  and  Importers  of  Fine 


Have  made  extensive  preparations  for  the  HOLID4Y  TRADE, 
and  have  added  a  most  exquisite  and  odd  line  of  NOVELTIES  to 
tlicir  already  ELEGANT  STOCK  of  DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  WATCHES.  SILVERWARE,  CARRIAGE  and  MANTEL 
CLOCKS.  OPERA  GLASSES,  FANS,  etc.,  together  making  the 
handsomest  display  of  goods  ever  exhibited  in  this  city.  We 
cordially  invite  an  inspection  of  our  stock,  it  being  no  trouble 
to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in  plain  figures  and  strictly 
one  price. 

WE  SELL  AT  CLOSER  PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  OCR  LINE. 

OPEN     EVENINGS. 


If  yon  desire  to  make  an  elegant 
and  useful  CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  pre- 
sent your  friend  with  a 

WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN   CHAIR. 


GOLMAN  BROS. 

Stylish  and  Serviceable  CLOTHING  at  Lowest  Prices.  In  every 
department  our  goods  are  marked  for  sale  at  the  merest  ad- 
vance over  manufacturing  cost.  The  pinnacle  of  success  at- 
tained in  our  Men's,  Boys',  and  Children's  Departments.  Our 
original  styles  at  popular  low  prices,  compelling  buyers  to 
patronize   us.      Satisfaction   guaranteed.      Established    1853. 

LEADING   CLOTHIERS, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STREETS. 

X.  B.— A  large   variety  of  Dressing  Gowns  and  Sniokiug  Jackets  just  received 
direet  from  Europe. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

Elegant  Imported  Leather  and  Fancy  Goods,  Beautiful  Juvenile 

and  Finely  Bound  Standard  and  Artistic  Gift  Books. 
Christmas  Cards,  from  English,  European  and  American  makers. 


107    MONTGOMERY   ST.,    OPPOSITE    THE    OCCIDENTAL. 
OPEN    EVENINGS. 


Books 

MAKE    THE    BEST    HOLIDAY    PRESENTS. 

Holiday  Books,  Glove  Boxes* 

Books  in  Binding,  Dressing  Cases, 

Illustrated  Books  Fancy  Articles. 

Juvenile  Books,  4  seful  Presents. 


CHRISTMAS    CARDS 


23    DUPONT    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED   1858. 


W.  K..VANDERSLICE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

AMERICAN  WATCHES,  CHATELAINES  in  Gold  and  Silver.  DIA- 
MONDS in  single  stones  and  matched  pairs,  and  an  elegant  line  of 
JEWELRY,  including  all  the  latest  novelties  for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS, 
at  the  very  closest  prices. 


136  SUTTER  STREET. 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


This  CUT  represents  nnr  LADIES'  AKU.VGTO.V 
UOl'KCK,  NO.  494,  $S.50. 


We  have  now  in  stock  the  finest 
assortment  ever  offered  in  this  city. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO., 

644  Market  Street. 


THH 

6  Dress    Reform  " 

COKSET, 

>pecially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

Hits.  H.  II.  OttER  A ;CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
:w«     Sutter     Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $4. 


R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Franelseo. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR-KCVG    ClIl'KClI. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PA1TERSON 


4^  ^ 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  ig  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


'IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN." 

TUE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


D.  S,  BROW\  A  CO.,  Xo.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


AND  FINE  STATIONED 

AT  DODGE,  BROS.  &  SHREVE,  32  GE 


T.         • 
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THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Fatal  Soap. 
A  little  boy  went  out  to  swim, 
And  took  a  cake  of  soap  with  him, 
And  slimed  each  supple  little  limb. 

And  when  he  on  the  bank  arrove, 
One  long,  last  downward  look  he  gove, 
And  then  into  the  water  dove. 

And,  trying  to  regain  the  top, 
In  vain,  alas  !  he  tried  to  flop — 
He  went  so  fast  he  couldn't  stop  ! 

His  limbs  were  soaped  from  heel  to  hip  ; 
He  couldn't  get  a  half-way  grip — 
For,  every  time  he  tried,  he'd  slip. 

The  water  no  resistance  gave. 
And  so,  beneath  the  murky  wave. 
He  found  a  wet,  untimely  grave. 

With  thrilling,  thundering,  thumping  thud, 
He  struck  the  misty,  moisty  mud — 
And  turkle5  fattened  on  his  blood. 

We  dedicate  this  little  hymn 
To  little  boys  of  supple  limb 
Who  soap  themselves  before  they  swim. 

— Denver  Tribune. 


Making-  Up. 
Deftly  the  powder  she  applies 

To  neck  and  chin,  to  face  and  brow, 
(Alack,  if  the  Public's  piarcing  eyes 

Could  gaze  on  the  leading  lady  now  !) 
First  the  powder,  white  as  snow, 

Till  the  skin  takes  on  the  lily's  hue, 
And  not  a  line  is  left  to  show 

Where  Time  has  drawn  his  pencil  through. 

Next,  from  its  quaint,  metallic  case 

She  takes  the  rouge — but  not  too  much — 
And  straightway  on  the  lily  face 

The  roses  bloom  beneath  her  touch. 
No  vulgar  daub  of  common  red 

Is  that  which  beautifies  her  lips, 
But  just  the  warm  rich  tint  instead, 

Which  Nature's  self  could  scarce  eclipse. 

And  now,  with  dextrous  hand  she  draws 

The  eyebrows,  arched  and  delicate, 
In  strict  accord  with  Beauty's  laws, 

Not  curved  too  much,  nor  yet  too  straight ; 
The  lashes,  then,  are  penciled  dark, 

And  just  beneath  is  traced  a  line — 
You  scarce  detect  it  now,  but  mark 

How  large  her  eyes,  and  how  they  shine  ! 

This  mass  of  wavy,  golden  hair — 

She  dons  it  as  she  does  a  dress  ; 
'Tis  false,  but  what  of  that  ?     'Tis  fair — 

Is  she  who  wears  it  more  or  less  ? 
Now  comes  the  lacing  and  the  hose, 

The  buttoning  of  dainty  shoes, 
And  things  whereof  no  poet  knows 

Who  cultivates  a  modest  muse ! 

So  ends  the  "  making  up"  at  last — 

And  there  your  Juliet  stands  complete  ; 
You  know  her  rosebud  days  are  past, 

That  when  you  meet  her  on  the  street 
She  looks  her  nearly  two-score  years — 

You  know  all  this,  and  yet,  just  now, 
You'd  swear  she  is  what  she  appears — 

That  Time's  the  cheat,  and  not  her  brow  ! 
— New  York  Clipper. 


A  Grand,  Sweet  Song. 
Be  good,  fair  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever, 

Cut  your  bang  even  and  be  ever  gay ; 
And  you  will  get  a  watch  with  patent  lever 
Double-jeweled  action  from  papa  some  day. 
— Ki?igsley  modernized  by  Puck. 


Three  Troubles 
Three  carpets  hung  waving  abroad  in  the  breeze — 

Abroad  in  the  breeze  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
And  three  husbands,  with  patches  of  dirt  on  their 
knees, 
Whacked  whacks  that  were  heard  for  miles  up  and 
down. 
For  men  must  work  and  women  must  clean, 
And  the  carpets  be  beaten,  no  matter  how  mean, 
While  the  neighbors  do  the  bossing. 

Three  housewives  leaned  out  of  their  windows  raised— 
Of  their  windows  raised,  where  the  light  streamed 
in  ; 
And  they  scrubbed  and  scrubbed,  till  their  heads  grew 
dazed, 
And  their  ears  were  filled  with  a  horrible  din  ; 
For  the  pots  will  fall,  and  the  kettles  go  bang. 
And  boilers  refuse  in  the  attic  to  hang, 
While  the  husbands  do  the  swearing. 

Three  husbands  went  out  in  the  haymows  to  hide — 
In  the  haymows  to  hide  where  their  wives  ne'er 
looked. 

Each  said,  as  he  rolled  himself  o'er  on  his  side  : 

"I  guess  I  will  snooze,  for  I  know  I  am  booked  ; 

For  men  will  swear,  but  women  may  dust ; 

And  before  I  move  that  stove  that  I  must 
I'll  stay  right  here  till  morning." 

Three  judges  sat  on  their  benches  to  judge 

Three  cases  that  came  from  a  house-cleaning  row. 

The  parties  asserted  they  never  would  budge, 

But  wanted  divorces  "right  here  and  right  now." 

So  the  men  went  off,  and  the  women  went  home, 

And  hereafter  will  do  their  house-cleaning  alone, 
While  their  former  partners  snicker. 

—  Yonkers  Statesman, 


McButler  and  the  Witches. 
Scene. — A  Blasted  Heath. 

First  Witch—  (N.    Y.   Democracy: J   All  hail, 
Macben.  all  hail  to  thee,  thane  o'  Boston. 

Second  Witch—  ( Penn.  Democracy:  j  All  hail, 
Macben,  hail  to  thee,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Third  Witch— / Mass.   Democracy: J  AH  hail, 
M  tcben,  that  shall  be  President  hereafter ! 

Macben  :  That's  all  very  well ;    but  I  guess  the 
Southern  Macduff  won't  swallow  ME  !  ! 

— Puekspeare. 


BRS.  LYDI1 E.  PfflKMB,  Or  LYHN,  MASS., 


STRENGTHENING  TONIC,  FREE  FROM 

vohol,  cures  dyspepsia,  and  similar  dis- 
:  never  been  equaled,     Brown's  Iron 


LYDBA  E.    PINKKAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

18  a  Positive  Cnre 

for  all  lho«e  Painful  Complaints  nnfl  M'enbieuci 
locotnmaa  toourbcit  feiniiic  population. 

lb  Trill  cure  entirely  the  worst  form  of  Female  Com- 
plaints, all  ovarian  troubles,  Inflammation  and  TTIcera. 
tion,  Falling  and  Displacements,  and  the  consequent 
Bplnal  "Weakness,  and  Is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
Change  of.  IJfe. 

It  trill  dissolve  and  erpel  tumors  from  the  uterus  In 
an  early  stage  of  development.  The  tendency  to  can- 
cerous humors  tberels  checked  very  speedily  by  Its  use. 

It  removes  fointness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  crartng 
for  s£lmulants,  and  relieves  -weakness  of  the  stomach. 
It  cures  Bloating,  ffeadaches,  Nervous  Prostration, 
General  Debility,  Sleeplessness,  Depression  and  Indi- 
gestion. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  Is  always  permanently  cured  by  Its  use. 

It  will  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  act  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  female  system. 

Forthecureof  Kidney  Complaints  of  either  sex  thla 
Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

1TIHA  E.  PIXETIAM'S  "VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUND is  prepared  at  233  and  £35  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  ilass.  Price  $L  She  bottlesf  or  95.  Sent  by  mail 
intheform  of  pills,  alsolnthe  form  of  lozenges,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $lperbox  foreither.  lira.  Pinkh&m 
freelyanswersalUettersof  Inquiry.  Send  for  pamph- 
let.    Address  as  above.    JUenffon  this  Paper. 


No  family  should  be  without  LTDIAE.  FTNKHASTS 
LIVER  PILLS.    They    cure  constipation,    biliousness^ 
and  torpidity  of  the  liver.    25  cents  per  box. 
*3~  Sold  by  all  Pruffgista.  -ffi* 


AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA, 

For  Purifying  tlic  Blood. 


This  compound  of  the  veg- 
etable alteratives,  Sarsapanl- 
la,  Dock,  Stillingia,  and 
Mandrake,  with  the  Iodides 
of  Potash  and  Iron,  makes  a 
most  effectual  cure  of  com- 
plaints affecting  the  blood. 
It  purifies  ihe  blood,  purges 
out  the  lurking  humors  in  the 
system  that  undermine  health 
and  settle  into  troublesome 
disorders.  Eruptions  on  the 
_  skin  are  the  appearance  at 
the  surface  of  humors  that  should  be  expelled  from  the 
blood.  Internal  derangements  are  the  determination  of 
these  same  humors  to  some  internal  organ  or  organs,  whose 
action  they  derange,  and  whose  substanee  the'v  disease  and 
destroy.  AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA  expehuhese  humors 
from  the  blood.  When  they  are  gone,  the  disorders  they 
produce  disappear,  such  as  Ulcerations  of  the  Liver,  Stom- 
ach, Kidneys,  Lungs,  Eruptions  and  Eruptive  diseases  of 
the  Skin,  Kose  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Elotches. 
Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Ring- 
worm, Ulcers  and  Sores,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pain  in 
the  Bones,  Side  and  Head,  Female  We-knes-,  Sterility, 
Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Emaciation,  and  '  '■-■  icrul  Debility. 
With  their  departure  health  returns. 


PREPARED   :  Y 
DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines- 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Adctionesx. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

AU  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


STRONG 
FACTS/ 

A  great  many  people  are  asking 
what  particular  troubles  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  is  good  for. 

It  will  cure  Heart  Disease,  Paral- 
ysis, Dropsy,  Kidney  Disease,  Con- 
sumption, Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  and  all  similar  diseases. 

Its  wonderful  curative  power  is 
simply  because  it  purifies  and  en- 
riches the  blood,  thus  beginning  at 
the  foundation,  and  by  building  up 
the  system,  drives  out  all  disease. 

A  Lady  Cured  of  Rheumatism. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  7,  1880. 

My  health  was  much  shattered  by 
Rheumatism  when  I  commenced 
taking  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and  I 
scarcely  had  strength  enough  to  at- 
tend to  my  daily  household  dudes. 
I  am  now  using  thethirdbotdeandl 
am  regaining  strength  daily,  and  I 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  it.    Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brashkak, 
173  Prestmanst. 

Kidney  Disease  Cured. 

Chris tjansburg,  Va.,  i88x. 
Suffering  from  kidney  disease, 
from  which  I  could  get  no  relief,  I 
tried  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  which 
cured  me  completely.  A  child  of 
mine,  recovering  from  scarlet  fever, 
had  no  appetite  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  eat  at  alL  I  gave  him  Iron 
Bitters  with  the  happiest  results, 
J.  K.YLE  MOKTAGUB. 

Heart  Disease. 

Vine  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Dec  2,  1881. 
After  trying  different  physicians 
and  many  remedies  for  palpitation 
of  the  heart  without  receiving  any 
benefit,  I  was  advised  to  try  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  I  have  used  two  bot- 
tles and  never  found  anything  that 
gave  me  so  much  relief. 

Mrs.  Tenths  Hess. 

For  the  peculiar  troubles  to  which 
ladies  are  subject,  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters  is  invaluable.    Try  it. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Genuine, 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLD! 
Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody"  Needs  It  * 


((NOW  THYSELF. 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscrerons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OK  S ELF-PR ESEBV A- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published.  It  is  a  standard  medical  wor  ,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  b}-  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  boot  Bolnd  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $125,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  1IFE,  OK   SE1F-PKESERTA- 
TION, 

Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  extraordinary  work  o  n 
Physiology  ever  published.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  require  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained- — Loudon  Lancet. 

THE  SC1EXCE  OF  EIFE.  OB  SELF-PKESERVA- 
TIOX. 

Is  a  marvel  of  art  and  beauty,  warranted  to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  even- 
instance  .  — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
led  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 

PEABODY    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 

Or  TV.  U.  PABkER,  M.  D„ 

4  BuJ finch  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


J^HUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. -r-There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cert.  No. 

Nome  No.        Shares.  Amount, 

Charles  DeLacy 35  S2  00 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  37     10,000  4,000  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   73  200  So  00 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee.-   74  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  79    14,995  5,998  00 

Cnarles  DeLacy,  Trustee..  87      6,000  2,400  00 

F.  M .  Pixley 4  5     not  issued         2  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....     5  995         do  398  00 

W.W.Dodge 6  5         do  2-00 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995        do  398  00 

E.  G.  Waite 8  5         do  2  00 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9       2,495        do  998  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5         do  2  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995        do  398  00 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5        do  200 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee —   13      2,495        do  998  00 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14      1,000        do  400  00 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15      2,000        do  800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16       1,000  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17       1,500    not  issued      60000 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee. 18       1,000        do  40000 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19      2,000        do  800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee.. ..  20      i,ooo        do  400  00 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82  500        do  200  00 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..  23  500        do  200  00 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24       1,000        do  400  00 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25      2,000  800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee. . . .  26  500    not  issued      20000 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500        do  200  00 

f.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28  1,000  do  400  00 

1".  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30  1,000  do  400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do  40000 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do  2  00 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do  3  00 

Wm.  Wilson 35  5  do  a  00 

Benj.  Teal 36  5  do  2  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee. 53  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick  Trustee 54  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....  56  1,000  not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57  3,000  do            1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do            1,200  00 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do  400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee 61  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do  200  00 

Geo.  E  .Barnes ,  Trustee..  62  200  do  80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do  40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee. 64  50  do  2000 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..  65  50  do  20  00 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  50  issued  20  00 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee.. .  67  50  not  issued      20  00 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  So  250  do  100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do  100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do  400  00 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103  500  do  200  00 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no  500  do  200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100  do  40  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
ffornia,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  h.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   California. 


POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (1 6th) 
day  of  October,  1882  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.   OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1S82,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1S82,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (20th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


PO  =TPOVEMENT.— The  sa'e  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty-seventh 
(27th)  day  of  November,  1S82,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quen  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  eleventh  (nth) 
day  of  December,  1SS2,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
ordc  r  of  the  board  of  Directors. 

C  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  second  (2d)  day 
of  January,  1803,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.         C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


^JNBSfE.Ixkfe;/ 


r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


"GREAT  WESTERN 


Write  for  Large  Itlaf  trated  C«Ult>gtie 
BiflM.Shot  Gnus,  BeTolven,  Bent  c  o.  d.  for  eramlnauxin. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

hipping  and  Co  mm  ission  Merchants 

204  and  206  lull  rum  In  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Pa     Sf     Bm 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  November  37,  1SS2. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  t.  M, 
•3.00  P.  M. 
*4_oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  H. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 
JS.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M, 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M, 

8.00  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
3.00  P.  M. 
*8.00  A.  M. 
8  OO  A  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*3.30  P  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Aniioch  and  Martinez. . 


.  Benicia 

.  Calistoga  and  Napa . 


f  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . 

(and  East /Emigrant. 

(  Gait  and  \  via  Livermore .... 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

. .       '  "      (I  Sundays  only) 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . 


.Madera  and  Fresno 

.Merced , 

.  Marysville  and  Chlco.. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards. . , 


{Ogden  and  >  Express 
East }  Emigrant 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

{Sacramento,  \  via  Livermore. . 
Colfax,  and  >  via  Benicia. 
Alta J  via  Benicia. .... 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
. .  San  Jose 

.  .Tehama  and  Willows' !!!""! 
..Vallejo 


...  (J  Sundaysonly) 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
'12.40  P.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 


II.  I' 


..  M. 


"iO. IO  A.  M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.   M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'12.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  p- 


j.40 


.  M. 


2.4O  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.    M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9. 40  A.  H. 
*8.40A.  M 
II. IO  A.  M. 

6.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M_ 

7.4O  P.  M, 


II.  ! 


„  M, 


*6.00  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

'7.40  P.  M. 

7.  40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  ". 

*I0.  IO  A.  M. 

JlI.IO  A.  M. 

*I2-40  P.  M. 

ILIO  A.  M. 

•7.40  P.  M. 
11. 10  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Highland  ;  also,  Pacific 
Express  from  "  El  Paso  "  at  Antioch. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


l\c>  RAILROAD.-^,; 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

COMMENCING    SUNDAY,    OCTOBER    22,    1882,    AND    UNTIL 
FURTHER    NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


t6-5o  A.  M. 

8. 30  A.  M 
IO.4O  A.M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
6.30  P    M   ]    V. 


DESTINATION. 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo  Park j 


S.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
•3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 


..Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations.. 


A.tKlVH 

S.  F. 


6.40   A.  M. 

9.OS  A.  M 
10.02    A.  M. 

3-37  P-  M- 
t5-04    P-  M- 

6  02     P    M  . 


9  05  A.  M. 
'10.02  A.  M. 
3-37  P-   M- 

6.02    P.    M. 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-3Q 


A.M.N 
P.  M.ll 


.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
and  Monterey 


1.40  a.  m. 'I -. --Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . . . .  I     6.02  p.  m. 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-3Q  P- 


.  Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel,  -  i 
.,.,.,.  and  Santa  Cruz J 


6  02  v 


10.40A.M.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  |      6.02  p.  M. 


•Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  Train). 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.30,    8.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30, 

8.00,  9.30,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  M6.30,  7.00,  *t7-3o,  8.00,   *1 
9.00,   "tg-30,   io.oo,  11.00,  12. oo,  1,00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3. 
4.00,   "14.30,  5.00,  *t5-3o,  6.00,  *t6-3o,  7.00,  *8.oo, 
11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— -*6.oo,   '6.30,    7.00,   "7.3°,  8.00, 
9.00,  t9-30f   io.oo,  tio-3o,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  1. 00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,    8.00, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8 
*8.30,    9.00,    10.00,    11.00,    2.00,    3.00,   4.00,   '4.30, 
*S-3°i  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5.32,*6.oz,  6.32,  7-02, 
7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— ^5-21.  *5-5i,  6.21,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51,  i2-5i>  i-S'j  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  5.51, 
6-5*.  7-51,  9.21,10.5*. 

From  ALAMEDA— *s.i5,  *5. 45,  6.15,  7.10,  *T7-35,  8.10, 
*t8-35,  9.10,  *t9-35,  10.10,  ',10.35,  n.io,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  *t4-35.  S-IO»  *T5-35>  6-10.  *t6.35,  7-I5. 
**7-35.  9.15,  10.45. 

From  BERKELEY—  "5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  7-n,  7-45.  8,15. 
8.45,  19-15.  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  t"-i5.  "-45.  12.45,  1-45- 
z-45.  3-4S.  4-15,  4-45,  S-i5»  5-45.  6-15,  6.45,  7.45,  9.15, 
"10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *s- 45.  *°".i5.  6-45,  7-^5,  7-45. 
8.45,  9.45.  10.45,  i-45,  2-45,  3-45.  4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45  *6-i5> 
6.45,  *7-*5j . 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5,  9.15,  ".i5>  "5>  3-^5 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,4-15- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  M.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa  Claraor  San  Jose,  ?*-5o;  to  Monterey 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

£3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  M. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


Co. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -       -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco* 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,500 ,000 

Agency  at  New  York 62  Wall  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


-Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 
This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE    BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston.  Tremont  National  Bunk; 
Chicago,  1 11 J  (in  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  91.  Kothschild  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  It.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^"^     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,  ti-25,  "1.45,  *4-45,  t5-2oP.  M.  v 

(Via  SaucelUo  Ferry)—  f8.oo,  *8.50  A.  M.,  *3-45,  "5.30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—  *8.oo, 
t8.5o,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  ti2.oo  M,  "2.30.  t4-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  '3.15, 
ts.oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3-45, 
S.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8,00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12-00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  ban  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M. 


life  diA  A.M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
IV, W  tin  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by    Randolph    &    Co.. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Mont£,ojiery  Street,  S.  F. 
.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass^and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Apollinaris  Water  is    a?i    article 

which  is  produced  by  Nature  and  is 

not  the  handiwork  of  man;   it  is  a 

Natural,  and  not  an  artificial  Water" 

U.S.  Treasury,  28  Jan.,  1882. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

523  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon 
days  for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all  points  on 
North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS., 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $i  ;   Olema,   $2  50;  lomales 
$3  5°  i  Duncan  Mills  §4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Sauce  c 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole^ 

"DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
LI  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  fan.  1, 1882. 684.332  83 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St,, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmkrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    GARDENS,    HILLS,     MINKS,     i_M>     I  IKE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

«UTTA     P£KUIA     AJSD     RUBBER 

iHAMJFACTLKlNti  COMPANY. 


Carbolizccl  Kubbcr  Uose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Kubbcr  Hose,  Extra  "  A"  Itubbcr  Hose, 
Kubber  Ilo*c,  (Competition,)  Suet  ton  Hote, 
Mrnni  Hose,  Brewers*  Glose,  Steam  Fire- Engine 
Hose,  Carbolized  '*  Maltese,  Cross  "  Krand. 
VA1VES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MAHE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOiHN  wTtaylor, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache. 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 
Prepared  by 
GBILLON, 
Sole    Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike   pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take.and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD    BY  ALL    DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printer*). 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

304  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TIBER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

1      GROCERS,  xo8  ud  110  California  St..  Sao  FruaBCO 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

ti8  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

A  SLAYERS    MATERIALS,     MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


^dm^r"  BYR0N   JAGKSQN, 

k^bie'wTnd Miil"  625  Sisth  St.   San  Francisco, 


Agricultural  Implements, 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  for  Threshing' 

Machines,  Hatse  Forks,    Derricks, 

Vineyard  Harrows.   Steam  Derrick 

Runs  in  the  port  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 

lighten  winds.  Farm  Machinery.  Hay,  Hide,  Hop 

r-:re1y  relia-2ijd  Wool  Presses   Steam    En-rines,' 

storms.     Threshing    Machines,   Wind   Mills. 

fBVfinVITKiV    Dumb  Eclls.  Furniture  Castings.   All 

*JJllw.i  J..UL1J.1,   offjers  fi|icd  promptly  at  the  lowest 

San  Fruiciico.  market  rates. 

Write  for  onr  Now  VutnlosTtic. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremer;  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1SS2. 

Gaelic Saturday,  December  16th. 

Belgic , Thursday,  December  28th. 

XSS3. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic. Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

Belgic Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R_  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of  Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  POINl  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Pebble  Spectacles! 


HCLLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Tliirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    43"  Two  Hours  Notice. 

jk^.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Fraiit-iKCo. '  It  is  tlie  model  liotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake  -  proof.  It  has  five 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light, and  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closel 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court*  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies.  Its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels* 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  nlau.  The  restRuran*  X*  the  flnevi 
U  Ik*  fit?  ■ 


WILLIAMS,    DIjMOJND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^  "*■  Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  Tho 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. :  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  &    CO. 


UNDERTAKf 

Ml  ImunM  Mm« 
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R.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

SanErancisco, 

1863. 

0apM.Stbck; 
&I&OQ.OO0.OO 
'Surplus   460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  >,  1SS2. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  yonr 
consideration  the   following  Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Aimual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank: 
I5ESOUKCES. 

Bank  Premises 8150,000  00 

Other  lteal  Estate 12,825  35 

United  States  Bonds 629,507  60 

JLand  Association  Stock 15,121  55 

Loans  and  Discounts 1,735,000  20 

Due  from  Banks 527,279  09 

aioney  on  hand ■     682.365  3Q 

£3. 752.099  09 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  paid  np 81,000,000  00 

Surplus.... 400.800  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953,672  SO 

Une  Banks 337,4!>1  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 


83,752,009  Q9 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
ill  binds  of  banking  business. 


P 


rylVIDEND    NOTICE.— OFFICE    OF 

^"^  the  Silver  King  Mining  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Dec.  5,  1882. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  above-named  Company  held  this  day,  a  Dividend 
(No.  36)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (25c.)  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  Dec.  15th,  1882,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  19,  328  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California.  Transfer  books  will  close  Dec.  o, 
18S2,  at  3  P.  M.  JOSEPH  NASH,  Sec. 

0  7  OS  I  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment,^ o.  io,)of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  Stales  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  oi 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  i8S2, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction; 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,   San  Francisco   Cal 


B 


EST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 


Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  November,  1882,  an 
assessment  (No.  25)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block, 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  z2d  day  of  December,  1SS2,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  nth  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together:  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


c 


ALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  6)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  23,  Nevada  Block,  No, 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  uniess 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
26th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  21,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Krancisco   Cal. 


QIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

**~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  75)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,   California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.   L.  PARKER,   Secretary. 

Q-ffice — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No,  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

PURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

'  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Hiving  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.   WINDEL&.CO.    310  Stockton  Street. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR   THE    HOLIDAYS. 


LOUIS     BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Invite  public  attention  to  the  finest  and  best  selected 
stock  of  Novelties  in  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE,  and  FRENCH  CLOCKS  ever  exhibited 
here.  Direct  importation  in  every  branch  enables  us  to 
sell  goods  at  lower  prices  than  any  house  in  the  city. 

Every    description  of  flue   DIAMOND    WORK   and 
JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order. 

STORE  OPEN  EVERY  EVENING  BIKING  DECEMBER. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEM1IE  &   LONG,    OF    SAN   FRANCISCO, 

CROVESTEEN  &  FELLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR   &   FARLEY   ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

invite  tlie  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 


And  Inspect  tuelr 


M'uleu    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITORE 

Ever  sliovm  on  this  Coast,  ami  which  cannot  he  excelled  Tor  Variety  and  Beauty  upon 

tlii*  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants. 

THE   CALA.   FrRNlTERE  M'FG  CO..  230  TO  226  BUSH  ST. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PAILLARD  &°  CO.,  23  Dufiont  Street,  San  Franctsco,  Manufacturers  and 
Im-porters.      A.  h.   JC/ILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


(CHASE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clam Loitise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  131  Market  St.,  S.  F..  Sole  Agents. 


FOR 


FINE  HOLIOAY  WINES, 


J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO. 


Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NABOB  SAUCE 


THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

For  1883  will  contain 

Contributions    in   almost    every  number   by 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Author   of "  The   Autocrat   of  the   Breakfast   Table,"  etc. 

"Michael  Angelo,  a  Tragedy," 

Which  was  left  complete  by 

Henry  W.  Longfellow, 

And  which  will  run  through  three  numbers  of  the  magazine, 
beginning  with  January. 

"The  Ancestral  Footstep," 

Outlines  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  Romance,  from  the 
manuscript  of 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
"  Daisy  Miller,  a  Comedy," 

By  Henry  James  Jr., 

A   dramatization,    with   important  alterations,  of  his  very 
popular  story,  "Daisy  Miller." 

Stories,  Essays,  Sketches,  and  Poems  by 

John  G.  Whittier, 
William  D.  Howells, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
Richard  Grant  White, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Horace  E.  Scudder, 
Geoige  P.  Lathrop, 
Harriet  W.  Preston, 

And  many  others  of  the  best  American  writers. 

The  Atlantic  furnishes  its  readers  in  the  course  of  a  year 
as  much  reading  as  is  contained  in  Twenty  Ordinary  Vol- 
umes of  300  pages  each. 

TERMS  :  $4  00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  free ;  35  cents 
a  number.  With  superb  life-size  portrait  of  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  or  Emers  n,;$5-oo  ;  with 
two  portraits,  $6.00;  with  three,  $7.00;  with  four,  Je.oo; 
with  five,  $9.00  ;  with  all  six,  $10.00. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money-order,  Draft,  or 
Registered  Letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 
4  Fark  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


USHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


•i"LiiB"r\/_"f*i»//-\     OA/"\ce 
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The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XI.    NO.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER   23,    1882. 


PRICE,  TEN  CENTS. 


doiiftii^  k,  f^kify  Queei\. 


THE   VERACIOUS    HISTORY   OF   A   VERY    DELICATE    AFFAIR   OF    THE    STAGE. 


I  CONSIDER  myself  fortunate  that  my  hero  was  all  that  he 
was — the  acknowledged  beau  of  Petaluma.  Josh  Hawkins 
had  no  need  of  his  father's  influence  and  standing,  as  one  of 
the  smartest  and  most  successful  ranchers  of  the  county,  to 
sustain  him  in  his  proud  and  lofty  position.  He  was  the 
beau  of  the  county,  and  the  fact  had  never  been  disputed 
since  he  had  so  crushed  the  aspirations  of  Dick  Weathersby, 
a  clerk  in  a  Petaluma  store.  Dick,  too,  had  the  supposed 
advantage  of  city  training,  having  lived  in  Petaluma  since  a 
boy,  while  Josh  had  lived  most  of  his  life  on  the  ranch, 
passing  only  a  few  gay  and  rollicking  weeks  in  Petaluma, 
about  fair  time,  each  year,  when  he  made  things  lively,  I  can 
assure  you.  Dick  one  time  persuaded  his  uncle,  living  a 
short  distance  out  of  town,  to  give  him  a  party — which,  up 
to  that  time,  was  quite  the  most  swell  affair  of  the  kind  the 
county  had  record  of.  The  Santa  Rosa  band  was  hired  for 
the  dancing;  the  supper  was  supplied,  on  a  carte  blanche  or- 
der, by  a  Petaluma  bakery  ;  and  Dick  danced  three  times 
with  the  belle  of  the  ball,  with  whom  Josh  had  only  one 
dance,  although  it  was  known  he  was  as  good  as  keeping 
company  with  her. 

But,  gracious  !  if  I  could  only  give  you  the  details  of  the 
party  at  Josh's  house  the  very  next  month.  The  musicians 
were  from  San  Francisco,  and  after  supper  cigars  were 
passed  around  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  stoop,  much  to  the 
horror,  but  much  more  to  the  admiration — for  Josh — of  the 
ladies  present. 

"That's  just  the  way  they  do  at  the  bay,"  remarked  a 
friend  of  Josh  who  had  attended  a  San  Francisco  business 
college  for  three  months,  and  naturally  knew  all  about  such 
things.  But  what  crushed  Dick's  aspirations  and  secured 
Josh  his  proud  Petaluma  prominence  was  this:  Dick  had 
allowed  his  Petaluma  guests  to  go  to  and  from  his  party  as 
they  best  could.  Josh  brought  and  sent  away  his  Petaluma 
guests  in  his  own  and  neighbors'  wagons.  Josh  not  only 
danced  three  times  with  the  belle,  but  it  is  known  that  she 
had  remarked  :  "You  can  talk,  but  when  it  comes  to  doin' 
the  grand  and  genteel,  there  ain't  none  of  'em  can  lay  over 
Josh  Hawkins." 

I  have  said  this  much  only  out  of  the  very  happiness  I  feel 
that  my  hero  should  be  such  a  swell. 

Josh's  father  died  just  after  having  sold  the  ranch,  for  a 
good  cash  sum,  to  a  wine-making  company.  Josh  and  his 
mother,  by  will,  shared  the  property  equally,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  cash,  our  beau  saw  an  opportunity  for  realizing 
the  one  bright,  glorious  dream  of  his  existence.  It  was  a 
dream  of  extended  conquest,  of  gayety  and  gas-lights,  of 
theatres,  late  hours  without  limit,  and  without  the  necessity, 
either,  of  climbing  up  the  water-spout  over  the  back  porch 
to  get  to  bed  undiscovered — a  dream,  in  short,  of  life.  He 
would  be  a  city — a  San  Francisco — swell.  Josh  reasoned — 
and  logically  enough,  too,  so  far  as  I  can  see — thus  :  If  a 
fellow  is  a  deuce  of  a  big  fish,  a  regular  sturgeon  among 
shrimps,  in  a  small  puddle,  he  must  be  something  consider- 
able of  a  fish  in  a  pretty  big  pond.  Not — I  hasten  to  add 
— that  Josh  ever  thought  of  San  Francisco  in  this  connec- 
tion as  a  pond.  Perish  the  thought !  He  thought  of  it  as  a 
roaring,  boundless,  mighty,  and  all-comprehending  ocean. 
Still  a  sturgeon  must  be  no  small  fry  even  in  an  ocean.  Josh 
had  never  seen  a  whale. 

So  Josh  came.  The  ferry-landing  and  street-cars  ;  grand  ! 
The  big  hotel  at  which  he  registered  ;  glorious  !  He  walked 
abroad  on  Market  and  Kearny  streets  at  night;  terrific! 
He  went  to  the  theatre  ;  dazzling  !  He  was  robbed  of  his 
pocket-money  by  a  sad-eyed  stranger,  who  offered  him  a 
three  thousand-dollar  lottery  chance  for  a  dollar  and  a  half; 
dumfounding,  sad,  and  peculiar  !  Now,  Josh  was  a  cute 
fellow  and  not  slow  to  receive  impressions,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  realized  that  his  dress  was  not  quite  the  thing. 
There  was  a  remarkable  majority  of  men  Whom  he  met  in 
the  hotel  and  theatre  who  wore  neckties,  and  Josh  deter- 
mined not  to  let  any  such  little  handicap  as  the  absence  of  a 
necktie  drag  him  behind  in  the  race  ;  so  he  entered  a  shop 
where,  in  passing,  he  had  already  been  invited  by  the  pro- 
prietor to  "sthep  insite  undt  ogsamine  de  goots."  A  more 
obliging  and  complimentary  salesman  he  had  never  met,  and 
before  he  left  the  store  he  was  the  possessor  of  not  only  a 
number  of  neckties,  but  of  an  entire  new  suit  of  clothes, 
hat,  and  boots.  Josh  ordered  his  purchases  sent  to  his  ho- 
tel, for  he  was  going  to  the  first  performance  of  the  Christ- 
mas play  at  the  California  Theatre  that  night,  and  he  was 
lined  to  create  an  impression  there  if  the  power  to  do 
thin  him  lay.     Josh  wore  a  large  red  mustache,  and  on 

r   chin  what  he  called  a  "  goatee  "  ;  likewise  red.     On  his 

■  the  hotel  he  concluded  to  let  the  barber  have  his  way, 

.  dye  both  of  these  extensive  ornaments  jet  black ;  the 


barber  assuring  him  that  it  was  the  proper  thing — and  charg- 
ng  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  bottle  of  the  dye.  After 
dinner — which  he  called  supper — he  dressed  proudly  in  his 
new  apparel.  He  wore — but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  de- 
scribe his  appearance  later. 

For  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  even  more  pleasant  task  of 
introducing  my  heroine.  What  a  charming  task  ! — yet  how 
hesitatingly  the  writer  must  ever  approach  it.  Be  she  an 
ideal,  or,  as  in  this  instance,  a  real  person,  the  manner  of  her 
reception  by  those  to  whom  she  is  introduced,  rests  with  the 
sponsor — the  writer.  Surely,  this  is  a  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble undertaking.  We  know  our  own  heroines  to  possess  all 
the  graces  and  virtues,  yet,  bunglingly,  we  may  impress  them 
upon  our  reader's  mind  as  creatures  much  less  than  perfect. 
We  know  them,  through  our  accurate  information,  to  be  just 
what  the  reader  must  be  pleased  with,  yet  how  frequently  the 
reader,  through  our  poor  drawing  and  coloring,  objects  to  the 
portrait  !  If  in  saying  this  much  I  have  delicately  andclev, 
erly  hinted  that  Miss  Orinda  Blodget,  whom  I  now  present- 
is  an  unexceptionable  heroine,  I  have  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose I  had  in  view.  How  can  I  sufficiently  express  my  pride 
in  the  happy  circumstance  that  Orinda  was  as  much  the  belle 
of  Milpitas  as  Josh  was  the  beau  of  Petaluma? 

But  their  circumstances  were  very  much  unlike.  Orinda's 
father  had  bought  his  ranch  when  the  San  Jose*  Railroad  on 
that  side  of  the  bay  was  projected.  He  had  paid  a  highly 
prospective  price — had  discounted  the  future  something  like 
a  half  century ;  and  with  much  inclination  to  hang  around 
the  Milpitas  store  and  pose  as  the  growling  granger,  things 
at  the  ranch  were  in  a  bad  way.  His  family  was  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  his  acreage  of  productive  vines  or 
trees,  and  Mrs.  Blodget  seemed  to  remain  perversely  ignorant 
of  the  cost  of  providing  for  each  successive  youngest.  That 
Orinda,  or  "  Rinda,"  as  she  was  called  from  the  day  of  her 
baptism,  kept  her  acknowledged  place  as  the  belle  of  Mil- 
pitas despite  these  discouraging  circumstances,  must  be  held 
to  her  credit. 

There  had  been  enough  money  left  at  the  time  the  ranch 
was  bought  to  buy  a  piano  for  the  then  quite  young,  but 
quite  promising,  Rinda,  and  that  piano  was  not  only  her 
solace,  joy,  and  inspiration,  but  it  brought  some  pupils,  who 
supplied  her  with  the  means  of  dressing  as  well  as  any  of 
her  rivals.  There  had  been  a  pretty  row  when  old  Blodget 
once  suggested  that  Rinda  might  contribute  at  least  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  the  piano  toward  clothing  purchases  for  the 
youthful  Blodgets.  Rinda,  who  was  considered,  not  only  by 
her  family,  but  by  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  as  the  mak- 
ing of  a  great  actress,  raved  around  the  house  in  high  trage- 
dy after  that  suggestion,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  Blodget 
fled  to  the  store,  and  never  returned  to  his  family  until  ten 
o'clock  that  night — tearful,  penitent,  affectionate,  mellow. 
I  have  said  the  piano  was  her  inspiration,  for  the  reason  that 
it  suggested  to  her  another,  a  higher,  and  a  better  life.  This 
was  all  the  result  of  a  remark  of  one  of  her  admirers,  who, 
after  hearing  her  at  that  piano  play  and  sing  "Silver  threads 
among  the  gold,"  declared  that  she  did  it  better  than  a  real 
actress  he  had  heard  sing  the  same  song  once  in  San  Jose". 
That  was  the  seed  of  her  ambition  to  go  on  the  stage  ;  it 
was  nurtured  and  brought  into  full  bloom  by  two  items  she 
read  in  one  copy  of  a  San  Francisco  paper.  One  was  that 
Patti  had  refused  an  offer  by  Manager  Abbey  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  twenty  performances  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  other  was  an  advertisement  for  one  hundred 
young  ladies  for  the  Christmas  spectacle  of  the  California 
Theatre.  Her  mind  fairly  reeled  under  its  contemplation  of 
the  possibilities  suggested  by  these  two  fate-sent  pieces  of 
information.  A  single  stage  person  in  such  demand  that 
she  could  refuse  a  thirty  thousand-dollar  offer,  and  a  chance 
to  become  a  stage  person  opened  to  her — Rinda  Blodget — 
within  two  hours'  ride  of  her  home  ! 

Her  mind  was  made  up.  No  longer  should  she  submit  to 
the  mean  and  narrow  confines  of  life  suggested  by  seven 
five-finger-exercise  pupils,  three  beaux,  one  South  Methodist 
sewing  society,  and  an  uncertain  miscellany  of  "  parties." 
She  scarcely  dared  to  think  of  the  greatness,  the  glory,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  life  ahead.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
twenty  performances  ! 


"Six  dollars  a  week  and  costumes  furnished.  No  pay  for 
rehearsals,  which  begin  this  afternoon.    What's  your  name?" 

"  Orinda  Blodget." 

"  All  right.     Six  dollars  a  week,  and  " The  man  was 

saying  this  to  the  woman  who  came  next,  and  Rinda  was 
shoved  on  into  a  crowd  of  women,  to  whom  the  same  thing 
had  been  said  before.    He  had  not  said  it  as  though  he  was 


making  an  offer,  but  as  though  he  was  plainly  stating  terms 
to  avoid  future  disputes,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  case. 

Orinda  was  confused  in  mind  and  sick  at  heart.  She  had 
gone  to  the  stage-door,  as  the  advertisement  directed,  but  not 
prepared  for  any  such  scene  as  this. 

She  expected  to  pass  some  kind  of  an  examination,  but 
whether  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  song,  a  declamation,  or 
— about  this  last  she  had  some  confused  idea — an  exhibition 
of  posing,  she  was  undecided.  She  had  stood  for  a  long 
time  in  a  line  with  other  women.  Some  had  giggled  and 
joked  with  the  shirt-sleeved  man ;  some  had  given  their 
names  sullenly,  and  swore  about  the  niggard  pay.  "Six, 
indeed  !  Never  worked  for  less  than  ten  !  "  Some,  rather 
old,  had  passed  in  quietly  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
though  they  knew  they  were  expected  at  this,  as  at  every 
spectacle — as,  indeed,  they  were,  poor  things. 

And  with  thirty  or  forty  of  these — crowded  in  between 
dusty  stacks,  and  piles,  and  walls  of  scenery,  like  great 
leaves  of  a  book  that  had  been  read  and  laid  away  until 
partial  forgetfulness  would  again  make  its  pages  almost  a 
novelty  ;  crowded  there,  hustled  by  roughly  dressed  men 
carrying  some  thin  lumber  in  from  the  street ;  in  the  dark, 
and  dirt,  and  dust,  surrounded  by  women,  most  of  whom  she 
instinctively  shrank  from,  with  the  terms  of  her  engagement, 
six  dollars  a  week,  no  pay  for  rehearsals,  etc.,  confusedly 
tumbling  about  in  her  mind — Rinda  could  not  suppress  a 
sob  as  a  thought  of  that  thirty  thousand-dollar  contract 
crossed  her  mind. 

"  Sit  down  here,  girl.     What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

Rinda  "  sat "  down,  for  the  reason  that  the  person  who 
had  spoken  had  at  the  same  time  given  such  a  sturdy  jerk 
at  the  back  breadth  of  her  dress  as  to  plump  her  on  top  of 
a  chest,  where  the  speaker  was  already  seated.  The  speaker 
was  one  of  the  older  women  who  had  passed  in  as  a  matter 
of  course.  She  was  rather  short  and  somewhat  stout,  and 
her  face  was  not  unkind,  despite  its  innumerable  tiny  creases, 
which  were  not  wrinkles,  and  its  surpassing  redness. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you? — sick?"  she  asked  again, 
peering  into  Rinda's  face  as  well  as  she  could  in  the  half- 
light  of  the  entrance. 

"No,"  said  Rinda,  picking  up  a  little  spirit.  "I'm  only 
tired,  and  weak,  and  cold." 

"  What  makes  you  weak  ?  " 

"  I  left  home  by  the  early  train,  before  breakfast,  and 
haven't  eaten  at  all." 

""  Early  train  ?     Oakland?" 

"No.     Milpitas." 

"  Milpitas  ?  Ha,  ha  !"  the  woman  laughed  hoarsely,  but 
was  looking  sharply  and  curiously  at  Rinda  the  while. 

"Why  don't  you  want  to  tell  where  you  are  from?"  she 
next  asked. 

"I  did;  Milpitas." 

"Mil Truly?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know  people  really  ever  came  from  there." 

Mrs.  Potter — that  was  the  name  of  the  middle-aged  cory- 
phee who  had  spoken  to  Rinda — had  been  what  she  was  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years — both  middle-aged  and  a 
coryphee.  She  had  two  daughters,  who  had  also  been  cory- 
phees for  a  number  of  years,  though  they  were  still  young. 
Mrs.  Potter  and  her  two  daughters  emerged  from  their  Clem- 
entina Street  residence,  as  far  as  the  public  had  knowledge 
of  their  movements,  only  when  a  spectacle  requiring  cory- 
phees was  "on"  at  some  of  the  theatres.  Every  theatre- 
goer becomes  dimly  conscious  that  there  are  lots  of  such 
women  in  the  city,  and  sometimes  may  wonder  what  becomes 
of  them  when  all  the  spectacles  are  "off."  I  suspect  it  is  best 
not  to  wonder.  There  was  a  male  -Potter  attached  to  the 
Clementina  Street  household,  whom  no  one  ever  saw  except 
at  such  times  when  he  got  himself  crazy  drunk  from  absinthe- 
drinking,  and  sought  the  bosom  of  his  family  for  the  purpose 
of  begging  money,  weeping,  or  kicking  up  a  deuce  of  a  row, 
as  the  spirit  moved.  This  occurred  once  or  twice  a  week 
when  a  spectacle  was  "on";  less  frequently  when  all  were 
"off."  His  whereabout  at  other  times  was  never  inquired  after. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  Potter  was  thinking  about  as  she 
closely  examined  Rinda,  but  whatever  it  was  it  resulted  in 
her  saying,  finally  :  "  I  think  you  are  square.  Where  are 
you  stopping?" 

Rinda  had  not  thought  of  lodgings,  and  told  the  Potter  so. 

"  Then  it's  all  right.  You  come  and  stop  with  me.  You 
can  sleep  with  one  of  the  girls,  and  the  other  can  sleep  with 
me.  If  the  old  man  turns  up — well,  the  floor  is  too  good  for 
him.    Come  on." 

As  they  edged  out  of  the  crowded  entrance-way,  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter spoke  to  two  girls,  dumpy  like  herself,  who,  staring  at 
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Rinda,  followed.     On  the   way  to  Clementina  Street,  Mrs. 
Potter  made  herself  and  the  girls  acquainted  by  name,  age, 
and  occupation,  so  to  say,  with   Rinda,  whom  she  asked  : 
|  You've  never  been  on  before,  eh  ?  " 
"On  before?"  Rinda  said,  puzzled. 
"On  in  a  spectacle  ?" 

"  I  never  was  an  actress  before,"  Rinda  ventured,  whereat 
the  three  dumpy  Potters  laughed  immeasurably. 

Madame  Potter's  interest  in  Rinda  she  explained  satisfac- 
torily when  the  family  apartments  were  reached.  Salaries 
for  the  ballet  were  so  outrageously  low,  an  honest  person  in 
that  line  of  life  was  obliged  to  jump  at  any  honest  chance  to 
increase  the  income.  The  honest  chance  Madame  Potter 
now  proceeded  to  jump  at  was  to  arrange  that  Rinda  should 
stay  with  her  during  the  spectacle's  run,  which  would  likely 
be  eight  weeks,  and  give  her  five  dollars  a  week  for  the  priv- 
ilege. "  That  would  leave  you  only  a  dollar  a  week,  Miss 
Blodget,"  Mrs.  Potter  said,  eying  Rinda  more  critically  now 
that  the  latter  had  laid  off  her  shawl  and  hat ;  "  but  it  will 
be  more  than  that ;  for  if  you  show  up  as  well  in  shape- 
clothes  as  I  should  judge  from  what  I  see  of  you  now,  you 
can  do  the  Fairy  Queen — and  that's  ten  dollars  a  week. 
There's  but  two  or  three  lines  in  the  part,  but  you're  on  for 
every  curtain — central  figure  in  all  tableaux," 

This  speech,  only  half  intelligible  to  Rinda,  caused  one  of 
the  Misses  Potter  to  sneeringly  remark  : 

"Now,  maw,  what  are  you  stuffin'  that  girl  like  that  for? 
She'd  make  a  daisy  fairy — she  would  ! "  Whereat  the  other 
Miss  Potter  was  moved  to  violent  guffaws. 

"  Maw  "  Potter,  her  temper  not  at  all  disturbed,  answered 
thus  :  "  Mr.  Allup,  the  stage-manager,  was  complaining  to 
me  this  very  morning  that  there  wasn't  a  decent  fairy  in  the 
whole  gang  there  this  morning  ;  but  he  hadn't  seen  Miss 
Blodget.  '  Ballet  material  is  none  too  good  nowadays,'  he 
says,  '  and  the  other  houses  drawing  on  what  supply  there 
is  makes  it  queer  picking.'  If  you  girls  wasn't  dumpy,  like 
your  maw,  you'd  been  fairies  long  ago.  But  you're  only  fit 
for  the  march  and  pants  parts,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  grin 
in  'em." 

This  speech  was  less  intelligible  to  Rinda  than  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  but  the  Misses  Potter,  who  might  have  been 
fairies  long  ago  if  they  had  not  been  dumpy,  and  who  were 
increasing  their  dumpiness  at  that  moment  with  much  cold 
sausage,  bread,  and  beer,  appeared  to  understand  all  their 
mother  said,  and  answered  not. 

The  afternoon's  events  proved  that  the  mature  Potter's 
judgment  was  correct.  It  happened  that  the  stage-manager 
had  fixed  upon  only  one  point  in  regard  to  the  Fairy  Queen, 
which  was,  that  she  should  be  a  tall,  straight  woman,  who 
was  either  good-looking  or  could  be  made  up  to  look  so. 
The  pictures  he  was  preparing  with  which  each  act  was  to 
close  were,  as  to  the  people  on  the  stage,  to  be  framed 
around  a  dazzling  centre  occupied  by  the  Fairy  Queen.  As 
to  Rinda,  if  I  were  permitted  to  describe  her  slangily,  I 
would  only  say  that  she  was  a  strapping  tall  girl,  with  a 
small  head  plentifully  supplied  with  red  hair,  a  small  nose, 
large  mouth,  and  rather  big  light-blue  eyes.  She  possessed, 
in  truth,  just  such  physique  and  features  as  produce,  when 
properly  treated,  exactly  that  kind  of  striking  stage  beauty 
that  is  at  once  the  maddening  despair  and  the  joy  of  the 
male  theatre-goer  daft  of  ballet  mania. 

The  week  of  two  rehearsals  daily  was  a  hard  one,  but  it 
passed  quickly,  making,  of  course,  much  change  in  Rinda, 
who,  after  the  first  bitter  disappointment,  was  delighted  with 
even  the  excitement  of  rehearsals,  hard  and  dull  as  they 
were  to  the  old  hands,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  fascination 
of  the  gas-light,  music,  full  dress,  crowd,  and  applause  of  a 
real  performance. 

The  opening  night  came  at  last,  freighted  with  more  ex- 
citement for  Rinda  than  the  other  Christmas  eves  of  her 
life,  taken  all  together,  had  brought  her.  Madame  Potter 
made  her  up,  after  she  had  dressed  for  the  stage  ;  and  never 
in  her  life  was  Rinda  so  surprised— at  the  change  in  herself 
no  more  than  in  the  change  in  the  poddy  Potters.  Rinda's 
face,  throat,  neck,  arms,  and  hands  were  whitened  by  a  liquid 
the  Potter  applied  liberally  with  a  sponge.  After  the  lower 
lids  of  her  eyes  had  been  washed  with  a  liquid  that  made 
the  pupils  expand  startlingly,  they  were  painted  black — not 
shaded,  but  marked  with  a  deep  black  band  ;  the  upper  lids 
pinked,  the  eye-brows  enlarged  by  other  dense  black  marks, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  her  cheeks  colored  a  furious  scar- 
let. The  effect,  as  Rinda  observed  it,  when  she  got  a  chance 
at  the  mirror,  was  one  of  white  background,  black  lines, 
scarlet  patches,  and  eyes  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
seen  reflected  from  her  own  mirror  before. 

"  But  if  you  could  only  see  yourself  from  any  part  of  the 
house,  Rinda,  my  dear,"  said  the  Potter,  who  had  become 
affectionate  toward  the  Fairy  Queen,  "  take  my  word  for 
it,  you  will  look  stunning." 

And  the  Potter  was  right.  Rinda  was  discovered  by  the 
crowded  house,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when  the  flats 
forming  the  back  of  a  gorgeous  scene  were  suddenly  pulled 
off,  di6closing  more  gorgeousness  and  Rinda,  statuesque 
and — as  the  experienced  Potter  had  foreseen—"  stunning," 
in  the  midst  of  it  all.  An  appreciative  murmur  ran  through 
the  audience,  every  opera-glass  in  the  house  was  leveled  at 
the  Fairy  Queen,  who  said  something  that  no  one  heard, 
walked  half  way  down  the  stage,  struck  an  attitude  the  Pot- 
ter had  laboriously  trained  her  in,  was  surrounded  by  a  flut- 
tering lot  of  ballet,  and  the  curtain  fell.  Rinda  had  seen 
nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing  during  the  whole  time 
she  was  in  sight  of  the  audience  ;  her  brain  was  in  a  whirl, 
and  a  white  wall  of  light,  that  seemed  to  come  up  over  the 
foot-lights,  shut  out  all  sights. 

But  in  the  next  act,  in  which  she  was  on  some  time  after 
being  discovered,  she  did  better  :  she  gradually  saw  through 
the  wall  of  light,  and,  looking  about,  saw,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  been  in  the  city,  her  beau-ideal.  Happiness  ' 
he  was  glaring  at  her  through  glasses,  fixedly,  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  so  continued  to  do  whenever  she  was  in  sight.  He 
was  all  that  she,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  had  pictured  a  city 
swell  to  be. 

He  was  radiant  in  hair  that  shone  and  was  much  puffed 
out ;  in  mustache  and  beard  jet-black,  glossy,  and  waxed  to 
exquisite  points  :  in  a  very  long  light  coat,  and  vest  that 
showed  a  splendid  depth  and  expanse  of  shirt-front,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  was  decorated  with  the  dangling  ends 


His  hands,  both  of  which  were  used  in  holding  his  glasses, 
were  set  off  with  gloves  of  a  lively  yellow  color,  and,  held 
under  his  arm,  a  tall  and  very  much  bell-shaped  white  "plug  " 
hat  completed  so  much  of  his  costume  as  Rinda  could  see. 
Thus  stood  Josh  Hawkins,  utterly  routed  as  to  his  heart,  with 
a  wild. instantaneous  love,  kindled  by  the  beauty  and  fanned 
by  the  glances  of  Rinda  Blodget.  Before  the  end  of  the 
last  act  his  case  excited  the  attention,  not  only  of  every  one 
in  the  orchestra  chairs  and  dress-circle,  but  was  noted  on 
the  stage. 

"  That  Blodget  thing  has  mashed  the  guy  with  the  white 
dicer,  standing  at  the  end  of  dead-head  row,"  remarked  one 
of  the  dumpy  Potters  to  the  other. 

'"  But  he's  not  a  dead-head,"  the  other  replied,  taking  in 
the  enraptured  Josh  at  a  glance. 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  depict  the  unhappiness  of  Josh  for 
the  next  four  or  five  days  and  nights.  His  enslaver  was  "on 
the  stage,"  and  that  meant  to  him  that  she  might  as  well  be 
in  the  moon,  so  far  as  possibilities  of  acquaintance  were 
concerned. 

He  could  only  stand  in  his  accustomed  place  every  night, 
devour  her  charms  as  transmitted  through  his  glasses — 
rented,  also,  every  night — and  sigh  and  dream,  but  never 
hope.  Never,  at  least,  until  the  Thursday  night  of  the  first 
week,  when,  by  accident,  he  observed  a  note  attached  to  a 
bouquet  which  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  handed  to  the 
premiere  dtmseuse.  "  Why,"  he  desperately  asked  himself, 
"  if  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  was  permitted  to  hand  a  bou- 
quet and  a  note  to  the  premiere  danseuse  could  not  he,  Josh 
Hawkins,  hand  a  bouquet  and  a  note  to  Blanche  Borrilli  ?" 
— for  such  was  Rinda  Blodget  on  the  play-bill ! 

The  idea  worked  itself  out  in  his  sleepless  brain  that  night, 
and  on  the  following  night,  dressed  in  a  new,  long,  bright 
blue  suit,  he  appeared  in  his  accustomed  place,  standing 
close  to  the  stage,  bearing  the  largest  bouquet  that  the  florist 
could  make  hold  together — for  such  Josh  had  ordered — 
attached  to  which  was  a  large  yellow  envelope  enclosing,  alas  ! 
the  literary  outcome  of  Josh's  love,  hope,  and  previous 
night's  sleeplessness. 

Josh,  visibly  agitated,  held  the  bouquet  in  one  gloved  hand 
and  the  opera  glasses  fixed  to  his  eyes  with  the  other,  when 
the  withdrawn  flats  disclosed  the  adorable  Rinda.  After 
three  or  four  false  starts,  Josh  finally  crowded  himself  next 
to  the  stage,  and,  waving  the  bouquet  aloft,  looked  meltingly 
at  Rinda.     A  titter  went  round  the  house. 

Josh,  all  unmindful,  continued  to  wave  the  bouquet,  and, 
as  Rinda  came  down  the  stage  to  the  spot  where  she  atti- 
tudinized, Josh  beckoned  her  wildly.  The  titter  swelled  to  a 
general  giggle.  Rinda,  gazing  longingly,  made  a  step  toward 
Josh,  but  she  was  hemmed  by  posing  ballet,  and  the  curtain 
began  to  descend.  She  looked  her  despair  only  too  plainly. 
Josh  saw  it,  and  became  desperate.  The  giggle  ran  into  a 
laugh. 

In  a  rage  of  love  and  agonizing  disappointment,  Josh 
when  the  curtain  was  more  than  half  down,  with  a  savage 
fling,  threw  the  bouquet  on  the  stage,  yelling 
"  That's  for  Blanche  Borrilli,  by  gum  !" 
The  bouquet,  which  was  heavy,  happened  to  strike  the 
middle-aged  Potter  square  in  the  back,  and  she,  poised  on 
one  foot,  with  the  other  waving  unsteadily  high  in  the  air, 
being  unprepared  for  the  blow,  went  sprawling  at  the  feet  of 
the  Fairy  Queen. 

The  laugh  volumed  into  a  perfect  roar,  but  Josh,  wiping 
the  streaming  perspiration  from  his  red  face  with  a  purple 
silk  handkerchief,  only  glared  at  the  house.  His  was  too 
serious  a  case  to  be  laughed  down.  The  amazed  and  pros- 
trate Potter  picked  up  herself  and  the  bouquet  at  the  same 
time.  She  was  very,  very  mad.  When  she  had  partially  re- 
covered from  the  unexpected  shock,  and  had  the  cause  of 
the  laugh  and  her  fall  explained  to  her,  she  looked  at  the 
note.  Observing  its  address,  she  still  held  fast  to  the  bou- 
quet, and  said  sternly  to  the  dismayed  Rinda,  in  the  dressing- 
room  :  "  Well,  I  should  say  /  have  a  right  to  read  this  note." 
Under  the  distressing  circumstances  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  say  what  the  Potter  did  not  have  a  right  to  do  with  the 
note,  and  bouquet,  too ;  so  Rinda  did  not  object  when  the 
middle-aged  woman  opened  and  read  the  note,  which  was  as 
follows  : 

"  If  a  humble,    but  honest,   admirer 
Could  to  such  happiness  dare  aspire, 
He  would  ask,  Miss  Borrilli,  to  say, 
To  meet  you  at  some  early  day. 

Josh  Hawkins, 
Address  Palace  Hotel,  (late  of  Petaluma). " 
The  composition  of  this  note  had  been  at  the  cost  of  a 
night  of  mental  agony  to  Josh,  and,  while  he  was  enamored 
of  its  literary  beauty,  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  description 
of  himself  contained  in  the  first  line.  But  the  line  was  writ- 
ten, and  he  could  no  more  change  it,  he  felt,  than  he  could 
the  color  of  his  eyes.  The  "  humble,  but  honest,"  he  knew 
to  be  poetical,  yet  he  feared  that  it  might  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  a  man  very  different  from  the  wealthy  swell  he  felt 
himself  to  be.  After  much  thought  and  labored  delibera- 
tion he  had  evolved  the  happy  inspiration  of  adding  the  ex- 
planation, "late  of  Petaluma."  That  would  set  him  right, 
he  said  to  himself,  for  while  there  might  be  a  Josh  Hawkins, 
humble  and  honest,  the  sufficient  reminder  that  it  was  the 
Josh  Hawkins,  late  of  Petaluma,  was  as  good  as  adding  "  a 
swell,  and  wealthy,"  which  all  people,  he  further  reasoned, 
must  know.  When  Madame  Potter  finished  reading  the 
note,  she  said  to  Rinda : 

"This  person,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  proper  sort  of  young 
man,  requests  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance.  As  I  under- 
stand this  sort  of  thing,  you  had  better  leave  the  matter  to 
me." 

Rinda  thought  so,  too,  and  though  she  was  dying  to  see 
the  note,  which  she  knew  to  be  from  her  beau-ideal,  she  did 
not,  in  view  of  Mrs.  Potter's  peculiar  relations  to  the  bouquet 
and  note,  dare  to  suggest  anything  regarding  either  that  did 
not  occur  to  that  lady. 

Mrs.  Potter,  muttering  "  from  Petaluma,  indeed,  and  to 
knock  me  over  with  his  big  cabbage  of  a  bouquet !  "  left  the 
dressing-room,  and  hurried  the  call-boy  to  Josh  with  a  verbal 
message  to  "  come  at  once  to  the  stage-door."  Everybody  in 
the  house  saw  the  boy  deliver  the  message,  and  every  one 
knew  perfectly  well  what  the  message  was  ;  and  would  have 
known  even  if  they  had  not  seen  Josh  precipitately  follow  the 
his  face  in  a  happy  glow,  his  white  hat  cocked  tri 


of  a  bright  red  necktie,  and  its  entire  length  was  made  brill-   boy   his  face  in  a  happy  glow    h 
iant  with  green  studs,  set  in  elaborately  embroidered  holes.  I  umphantly  on  the  back  of  his  head 


"Is  this  Mr.  Hawkins?"  asked  Madame  Potter,  passing 
him  at  the  stage- door. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  responded  Josh,  his  voice  showing  his  dis- 
appointment at  meeting  a  thick,  dumpy  woman,  with  an 
ulster  thrown  over  her  brief  stage-clothes,  instead  of  the  di- 
vinely statuesque  Borrilli. 

"  Then  come  this  way,  quick  !  "  the  Potter  said,  taking  his 
hand  and  hurrying  him  through  the  entrance-way,  stumbling 
over  all  sorts  of  dusty  properties,  bruising  his  shins,  and  dis- 
concerting him  generally. 

"  There,  stand  right  there,"  she  said  at  last,  backing  him 
up  against  a  lot  of  dusty  scenery,  out  of  use,  and  piled  up 
against  a  wall.  "  Don't  move  from  that  spot,"  she  whispered, 
"  until  I  call  for  you." 

Josh  stood  still,  panting  hard,  but  hopeful  again.  Sudden- 
ly, with  a  lunge,  he  was  driven  nearly  through  the  scenery 
against  which  he  leaned. 

It  was  a  "flat"  being  shoved  back  by  the  scene-shifters 
setting  the  stage  for  the  next  act.  The  wooden  edge  of  the 
flat  frame  struck  him,  and  held  him  fast  and  crushed.  He 
struggled  to  get  free,  but  something  was  pushing  the  flat, 
and  somebody  was  swearing  vigorously  because  it  would  not 
go  back  far  enough.  Suddenly  some  one  came  running  to- 
ward him  to  see  what  was  obstructing.  Discovering  Josh,  in 
danger  of  being  cut  in  two  apparently,  his  white  hat  crushed, 
and  generally  mussed,  the  scene-shifter  yelled  indignantly  : 
"  What  in  the  devil  are  you  doing  here?" 
"  Nothing,"  answered  Josh,  meekly. 

This  was  so  plainly  the  case  that  the  man  could  only 
laugh,  and  shoving  the  flat  forward  a  little,  released  him, 
with  the  advice  to  "clear  out  of  that  p.  d.  q." 

Josh,  without  any  idea  where  to  clear  to,  looked  helplessly 
around,  when,  happily,  the  elder  Potter  came  up.  Josh  felt 
rather  queer,  and  did  not  understand  at  all  when  Mrs.  Pot- 
ter, carefully  laying  both  her  bare  arms  on  his  shoulders, 
said  earnestly  :  "  Oh  !  I'm  so  sorry  you  got  hurt." 

Alas  !  the  bountiful  make-up  on  the  fat  Potter's  arms  left 
two  long  white,  unmistakable  arm  marks  on  Josh's  shoulders. 
"  Now,  in  a  minute,  she  will  see  you  in  a  nice,  quiet  place 
behind  the  scenes,"  she  added,  viewing  with  satisfaction  the 
effect  of  the  arm-marks.  Then  she  piloted  Josh  around  a 
lot  more  scenery,  until  they  stood  in  some  half-dark  wings. 

The  curtain  was  up,  and  the  act  was  going  on,  when  sud- 
denly Josh's  heart  gave  a  great  jump,  for  in  the  other  end  of 
what  appeared  to  be  an  alley-way — it  was  really  the  space 
between  two  sets  of  flats  run  on  the  stage — appeared  the 
majestic  Borrilli.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  advanced  half 
way,  and — heavens,  could  he  believe  his  eyes  ! — stretched 
out  her  arms  appealingly,  exactly  as  he  had  admired  her  in 
the  second  act  every  night.  Josh  was  for  running  toward 
her,  but  the  Potter  pulled  him  back,  and  as  she  did  so,  pur- 
posely smeared  the  breast  of  his  coat  with  white. 

"Not  yet,"  whispered  Mrs.  Potter.  "When  I  tell  you, rush 
to  her,  kneel,  and  make  hot  love.  She  will  pretend  to  re- 
pulse you,  but  never  mind  ;  don't  leave  her.  There ;  now 
go  ! " 

Josh  rushed  to  his  adored,  and  knelt  at  her  feet.  His  brain 
was  on  fire. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  leave  me  ! "  cried  the  amazed  and 
terrified  Rinda,  still  holding  her  arms  out  appealingly,  how- 
ever. 

"Never  !  my  dearest  angel" 

The  audience  got  the  benefit  of  the  last  two  words,  for  as 
Josh  spoke  them  the  flat  hiding  him  from  the  audience  was 
run  back,  as  it  was  every  night.     Luckless  Josh  ! 

There  was  a  wild  shout  and  yell  from  the  house.  The 
stage-manager,  knowing  that  something  was  frightfully 
wrong,  looked  up  the  stage  from  where  he  stood  in  the  first 
entrance,  and  saw,  what  the  whole  house  saw  and  was  in 
hysterics  over  :  Josh  on  his  knees,  with  uplifted  hands,  be- 
fore the  Fairy  Queen  ;  his  hat  crushed,  his  clothes  dusty 
and  awry,  his  shoulders  marked  by  two  long,  white,  unmis- 
takable streaks,  his  eyes  bulging  in  a  perfect  agony  of  dis- 
may, the  Fairy  Queen  petrified  with  outstretched,  appealing 
arms. 

That  stage-manager  was  a  man  of  quick  wit  and  determi- 
nation. He  gave  one  glance  at  the  spot  on  which  Josh  knelt|; 
he  pulled  a  signal  cord,  a  bell  rang  under  the  stage,  a  trap 
was  sprung,  and  Josh  shot  through  the  stage  into  the  arms 
of  a  shirt-sleeved  mechanic. 

The   mechanic    viewed  Josh   for  some  seconds  in  dum- 
founded  amazement,  and  then  exclaimed  : 
"  What  in  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
That  was  the  second  time  Josh  had  been  asked  that  same 
question  within  ten  minutes,  but  familiarity  with  it  did  not 
seem  to  clear  his  mind  on  the  proposition. 

There  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  situation 
Josh  could  account  for.  He  knew  he  had  in  some  strange 
way  been  in  a  horrid  flood  of  blinding  light,  in  full  view  of 
thousands  of  people  who  were  roaring  at  him  on  his  knees 
before  the  Fairy  Queen.  Then  had  come  a  dreadful  shock, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a  dimly  lighted  hole  filled  with 
wheels,  and  ropes,  and  shirt-sleeved  men,  smoking  pipes  and 
staring  at  him  very  hard.  Josh  was  not  altogether  certain 
that  he  was  not  in  hell. 

******** 

Josh  is  again  a  swell— rather  an  old  bachelor  swell— of 
Petaluma  ;  to  which  place  he  returned  the  very  morning  after 
the  night  of  his  experience  in  the  California  Theatre,  and 
he  has  never  left  the  county  once  since.  There  are  younger 
and  gayer  beaux  in  Petaluma  than  Josh,  but  none  that  can 
approach  his  reputation  as  a  swell — a  reputation  enhanced, 
sustained,  and,  in  its  present  aspect,  based  almost,  on  cer- 
tain mysterious  rumors  regarding  a  very  delicate  affair  in 
which  he  figured  in  a  manner  much  to  his  credit. 

Josh  has  always  refused  to  go  into  the  details  of  that  af- 
fair, saying,  with  a  solemn,  meaning  smile,  that  "there  art- 
personal  experiences  no  gentlemen  will  relate,  however  much 
his  mere  vanity  might  be  flattered  by  their  being  known." 

And  Rinda?  The  stage-manager's  note,  received  the 
morning  after  the  bouquet  night,  informing  her  that  her 
services  would  be  no  longer  needed,  was  her  salvation. 

She  went  back  to  Milpitas  and  married  the  energer: 
of  a  neighboring  farmer.     Her  husband  developed 
traits  her  father  lacked,  which  he  demonstrated  by 
the  Blodget  farm  of  debt,  and  placing  it  on  a  pax 
Rinda's  eldest  child  is  called  Blanche  Borrilli  Bog 

Boi 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


0i\  &66om\t  of  &  tfriend". 


By  JAMES    HARDY. 


YES,  the  light  Is  fine  on  the  banks  of  flowers  and  the  fres.h 
pines  behind  them,  and  I'm  glad  you're  able  to  be  out  to  en- 
joy it,  Mrs.  Stetson,  after  being  shut  up  weeks  in  a  sick-room, 
This  clear  air  and  pure  sunshine  is  the  best  medicine  for  a 
sick  frame  or  a  sore  heart.  That's  what  I  came  out  for  to 
the  Park  Ihis  afternoon.  I'm  too  sad  and  vexed  to  endure 
the  sight  of  men's  faces — on  account  of  a  friend. 

If  you  admire  brave  men,  then  there  was  one  for  you. 
When  they  were  building  the  sea-wall  at  Alcatraz,  one  day, 
when  the  work  was  half  finished,  the  workmen  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  strike.  No  particular  reason,  only  they  knew 
the  time  was  short  for  filling  the  contract,  and  it  was  a  good 
chance  to  demand  more  wages.  Twelve  o'clock  Monday 
every  man  dropped  his  tools  and  refused  to  do  a  stroke  more, 
or  let  others  work.  My  friend,  who  was  superintending  the 
works,  came  down  at  one  o'clock,  and  found  five  hundred 
men  lounging,  and  every  hour  worth  gold  to  the  company. 
He  made  short  argument ;  for  a  big  fellow,  the  leader,  with 
his  red  flannel  sleeves  rolled  above  his  huge  elbows,  began 
to  threaten  him.  "  Ye  big  blackgyuard,"  says  he,  "  for  a  six- 
pence I'd  let  the  breath  out  of  ye,  and  the  b'ys'll  stand  by 
me."  i  Lawrence  didn't  say  any  more.  He  was  a  slim,  wiry 
fellow,  and  didn't  look  like  much  before  the  big  black  Pat- 
rick; and  one  man  against  five  hundred  Irishmen,  hunting 
for  the  best  pieces  of  stone  to  throw  at  him,  isn't  in  a  place 
to  talk.  He  stepped  to  the  office  and  came  back  with  a  box 
of  giant-powder  cartridges.  Black  Murphy  was  waiting  for 
him  in  front  of  the  mob.  "Men,"  says  Lawrence,  facing  the 
scowling,  muttering,  threatening  crowd,  longing  to  get  at 
him  and  tear  him  to  pieces,  but  not  quite  knowing  how  to 
begin,  "I've  got  one  word  to  say  to  you.  I  give  you  just 
three  minutes  to  clear  out  of  here  and  get  back  to  your  work. 
If  you  aren't  gone  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I'll  let  you  have 
these."  He  stood  about  twenty  feet  from  them,  steady  and 
cool,  his  cigar  between  his  lips,  and  in  each  hand  a  grenade 
with  the  fuse  cut  short.  He  had  only  to  light  them  with  his 
cigar,  and  throw  them  into  the  crowd  to  blow  it  to  atoms. 
The  men  stood  their  ground,  looking  at  him  for  a  minute 
and  a  quarter  by  the  big  clock  on  the  outside  of  the  office, 
when  Black  Murphy  said  :  "B'yes,  I  don't  like  the  look  o' 
them  things  nor  the  eyes  o'  that  divil.  There's  no  good 
stayin'  to  see  what  comes  of  it."  He  moved  away  and 
the  rest  followed,  melting  off  the  slope,  and  by  the  time  the 
three  minutes  were  up  the  last  man  had  his  tools  in  his  hand 
at  work  in  his  place.  They  might  have  torn  him  to  pieces 
instead,  but  somehow  they  didn't  think  of  it. 

Stern?  He  didn't  look  it.  A  quiet,  slender,  dark  man, 
with  thoughtful,  inexpressive  face,  that  didn't  let  out  its  se- 
crets much  ;  serious  dark  eyes,  that  took  in  everything  with- 
out looking,  and  that  I've  seen  all  wistfulness  and  sensibility, 
like  a  woman's.  I  don't  think  anybody  ever  saw  them  look 
so  but  myself,  unless  it  might  be  a  woman.  I'm  certain  no 
man  ever  did.  For  one  thing,  he  never  had  to  ask  many 
favors.  He  came  from  back  East  when  he  was  hardly  out 
of  his  teens,  and  before  he  was  twenty-three  he  had  made 
over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  the  time  he  was  twen- 
ty-seven he  had  made  and  lost  three  fortunes.  The  last  time 
every  cent  was  swept  away  except  a  few  thousands  belong- 
ing to  his  sisters,  which  he  managed  to  protect.  I  remem- 
ber things  well;  for  the  firm  I  was  with  went  by  the  same 
gale,  and  couldn't  pay  even  my  salary  just  due.  About 
five  o'clock  that  afternoon  we  heard  that  Lawrence  had  gone 
to  complete  smash.  It  was  early  in  November,  a  sullen, 
threatening  day,  and,  going  up  California  Street  in  the  dark, 
I  saw  Lawrence  ahead  of  me,  walking — well,  as  a  man  walks 
when  things  aren't  good  with  him.  I  caught  up,  and  fell  into 
his  style,  and  kept  up  with  him.  We  went  past  Polk  Street 
and  Van  Ness  Avenue  out  near  Lone  Mountain,  the  dreary 
fine  rain  sifting  in  our  faces,  a  harsh  wind  coming  from  the 
ocean,  neither  speaking,  but  keeping  that  swift  pace  out 
toward  the  sand-hills.  We  got  out  by  the  Cliff  House,  when 
he  turned  in  a  dogged  way,  I  following,  back  for  the  city. 
When  we  got  by  the  cemetery,  the  clouds  thinning  and  weak 
moonshine  coming  out,  he  stopped  short,  and  turned  to  me, 
with  a  laugh  ; 

"  Bowen,  how  long  are  you  going  to  stick  to  me  this  way?1' 

"  To  Oakland  Wharf,  and  as  far  as  I  can  swim  after  that," 
I  said,  meaning  it,  for  I  was  as  reckless  as  he. 

"  I  won't  lead  you  off  the  dock  to-night;  for  I'm  going  to 
give  those  fellows  another  chance  to  ruin  me."  Then  he  set 
off  at  a  racing  pace,  till  we  got  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  above 
Kearny  Street,  when  I  saw  him  reel.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
since  noon  of  the  day  before,  and  the  reaction  began  to  tell. 
I  suggested  he  should  get  some  supper. 

"  I  can't  go  down  to  my  hotel,  or  anywhere  else  they 
know  me.  I  can't  bear  the  fellows  looking  at  me  to-night. 
Let'sgo  in  here,"  turning  toa  little  coffee-saloon  on  a  side  street. 
"By  George!  I  haven't  any  money,"  feeling  in  his  pocket. 
"No;  I  paid  the  last  quarter  out  to  the  office-boy  this  after- 
noon; he  came  asking  for  something,  as  his  mother  had  her 
rent  to  pay  to-night,  and  he  always  helped  her.  Well,  this  is 
a  curious  sensation.    Pretty  quick  work  cleaning  a  fellow  out." 

I  was  as  badly  off  as  he  till  I  could  get  money  from  home. 

*'  Confound  it,  but*  I'm  savagely  hungry  when  I  can  get 
nothing  to  eat  without  virtually  begging  it.  Last  week  I 
couldn't  eat  at  the  Perham's  dinner  for  want  of  appetite,  and 
now  I  could  eat  boarding-house  hash  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
whole.  They  feed  prisoners  going  to  be  hanged  for  murder ;  I 
should  think  they'd  feed  a  man  guilty  of  losing  three  hundred 
md  eighty  thousand  dollars  like  a  fool,  as  I've  done.  Young 
■nc,  go  and  cram  while  you  have  the  chance,  while  I  hunt 
ror  a  trunk-strap  to  lessen  the  pangs  of  hunger.  You  can 
-'-  your  watch  first,  and  then  begin  on  your  best  coat." 

as!  I  had  pawned  my  watch — only  a  clerk's  silver  one 
—i.o  send  a  dispatch  home,  having  prudently  lent  all  my 


savings  to  my  employer's  son  the  week  before,  only  keeping 
enough  to  last  me  till  pay-day.  When  he  heard  the  state- 
ment of  my  resources,  Lawrence  drew  out  his  black  silk 
guard,  and  let  me  see  his  watch  was  gone,  too.  I  found 
afterward  that  he  had  sold  it  to  send  some  money  promised 
before  the  crash  came  to  a  needy  widowed  cousin.  A  trifle 
hung  to  the  ring — a  dwarf  pencil-case,  in  ebony  and  gold, 
that  I  had  often  seen  there.  It  was  the  price  of  a  meal,  and 
I  was  fool  enough  to  say  so.      ,y 

"  Not  that,  Bowen,"  he  said,  with  a  curious  softness  in  his 
voice,  putting  up  his  hand  as  if  to  caress  the  trifle.  "  The 
girl  who  gave  that  pencil  and  chain  to  me  before  I  left  home 
scrimped  the  trimming  on  her  dress  to  pay  for  it,  and  I've 
worn  it  every  day  since.  She  cared  for  me,  and  I — forgot 
her,  I  suppose,  in  the  rush  out  here,  but  her  gift  shan't  be 
sold  for  a  dinner — bless  her !  Thank  heaven,  she  isn't  hang- 
ing round  my  neck  now,  with  all  that's  happened — for  her 
own  sake,  I  mean.  Yet  I'd  give  the  last  thing  I  had  to  lose 
to  see  her  face,  and  hear  her  speak  to  me  to-night." 

There  we  were,  two  wretches,  starving  hungry,  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  turning  our  pockets  inside 
out  to  find  the  price  of  supper  at  a  cheap  restaurant,  and  all 
the  thoughts  of  home  tugging  at  our  hearts.  Luckily  I  had 
a  hole  in  my  vest  pocket,  and  a  quarter  had  slipped  down 
into  the  lining.  I  don't  think  money  was  ever  as  good  to 
either  of  us  before  or  since.  I  bought  some  rolls,  and 
we  munched  them  in  the  open  air,  feeling  as  much  like  vag- 
abonds as  we  were,  I  suppose. 

I  don't  think  Lawrence  ever  forgot  sharing  those  crusts 
with  me,  and  when  he  fell  into  some  sort  of  business,  he  in- 
sisted on  my  going  in  with  him,  and  taking  care  of  me  till  I 
got  on  my  own  feet  again. 

A  year  from  that  time  he  had  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
growing  business — small  things  to  what  his  ambition  had 
been  ;  but  he  was  content  to  wait  his  time  before  trying  to 
strike  out  again.  And  he  might  have  been  successful,  and  I 
might  have  had  my  friend  still,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
woman. 

Lawrence  had  just  come  up  from  Guaymas,  and  stayed 
over  at  Santa  Barbara  for  the  next  steamer.  But  he  hadn't 
been  home  a  day  when  I  saw  the  change  was  on  him,  for  he 
was  absorbed,  moody,  civil,  giving  the  shortest  answers,  and 
with  the  sociability  of  an  obelisk.  Theatre?  No,  thank 
you.  Drive  to  the  Cliff  House?  Hardly  in  the  mood  to- 
day. Make  some  calls  on  our  avenue  friends?  Not  up  to 
it  this  evening.  Thinks  I,  I  hope  Lawrence  isn't  going  into 
speculations  again.  One  night  I  dragged  him  down  to  the 
hotel,  to  some  reception  we  ought  to  attend,  and  Senator 
Chester's  party  were  guests  of  the  evening.  You  know  the 
daughter,  Florence,  who  came  out  two  years  ago  from 
France?  She  had  been  sent  to  school  with  princesses 
abroad,  and  was  as  fine  a  brown-haired  blonde  as  they  make 
'em.  The  way  she  came  into  the  parlors  that  night  made  us 
all  hold  our  breaths  at  her.  I  can  see  her  coming  down  the 
wide  room,  between  the  pillars  wreathed  with  smilax  and 
huge  ferns  ;  her  father,  fearfully  proud  of  her,  following  like 
the  shadow  to  her  beauty.  Dressed  to  a  marvel — in  pale 
pink  silk,  with  drifting  Flemish  laces  half  a  yard  deep,  a  lit- 
tle black  velvet  in  her  dress  to  relieve  her  exquisite  complex- 
ion, satiny,  warm,  rose-white — supple  figure,  Greek  face,  lus- 
trous brown  hair,  and  large,  maddening  brown  eyes,  a  girl  to 
dazzle,  infatuate,  and  mislead.  Think  of  this  creature — 
fresh  as  dawn,  her  white,  girlish  shoulders  peeping  out  of 
the  tulle,  her  eyes  blazing  to  match  her  other  jewels,  the 
damask  tinge  in  her  round  cheeks,  her  pink  topazes  like 
linked  dew-drops  swinging  in  fine  gold  threads  at  her  ears, 
and  soft  throat  that  I  defy  a  man  to  see  and  not  want  to 
kiss.  She  looked  like  something  to  be  kept  in  satin,  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  jewels,  all  her  life,  and  for  a  poor  man 
to  set  his  heart  on  her  was  sheer  madness.  I  tell  you,  I've 
hated  to  see  a  girl's  bouquet  of  pink  rosebuds  and  stephanotis, 
such  as  she  carried,  since  that  night. 

As  she  floated  in,  the  people  hushed  a  moment  to  admire 
her  brilliance.  I  caught  sight  of  Lawrence's  face.  Not  a 
single  line  of  his  features  had  changed,  that  you  could 
swear,  but  there  was  a  light  behind  them  as  if  his  soul  had 
struck  fire,  and  his  eyes  blazed  as  they  fell  upon  her.  [Do 
you  feel  the  chill  strike  you,  Mrs.  Stetson  ?  I  thought  you 
shivered,  though  it  seems  so  warm  and  sheltered  here.  Let 
me  draw  your  fur  around  you.  If  you  can  listen  to  my  ram- 
blings,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  all,  and  never  speak  of  it 
again.] 

When  Lawrence  came  up-stairs  that  night  to  our  rooms, 
it  was  to  say  that  he  had  decided  to  take  some  heavy  Mexi- 
can contracts  then  offering,  as  old  Slade  had  promised  to 
back  him  if  he  ever  felt  like  taking  up  a  big  thing  again.  I 
had  to  say  that,  for  modest  traders,  the  idea  of  handling 
eight-million-dollar  contracts  was  not  a  good  one  to  put  a 
man  to  sleep.     But  he  had  his  answer  ready  : 

"There  are  nine  hundred  thousand  profit  to  be  made  out 
of  the  business  and  what  it  leads  to,  and  such  operations 
will  put  us  back  among  a  higher  class  of  people,  where  we 
belong.  For  a  year  or  two,  Bowen,  I  believe  I've  been  los- 
ing my  ambition,  but  I've  not  lost  my  grip  yet." 

"  Damn  pink  topazes  and  the  women  who  wear  'em  ! "  I 
muttered  under  my  breath.  I  never  had  sung  out  slow  be- 
fore, but  it  was  a  big  risk  for  a  young  firm,  and  when  it  was 
nothing  but  a  pink-and-white  woman  it  was  done  for,  a  man 
had  reason  to  swear.  But  then  Lawrence  had  made  me,  as 
you  might  say,  and  I  was  bound  to  follow  him  in  the  deep- 
est sea  he  ever  swam  in.  Besides,  what  was  the  use  of  say- 
ing anything  to  a  man  for  whom  the  sun  rose  and  set  over 
that  one  woman's  head  ? 

It  went  well  with  Lawrence's  winning  and  wooing  that 
winter,    A  man  of  his  prestige  isn't  lost  from  society  without 


regret,   and  when  he  began  to  show   himself  at  people's 
houses  again  they  were  glad  enough  to  credit  him  with  a 
new  turn  of  his  wonderful  luck.      He  pleased  the  Chesters, 
for  he  made  their  house  celebrated  that  season  by  his  taste 
and  his  gifts,  which  were  devoted  to  the  homage  of  his  beau- 
tiful   mistress.     His   unerring    taste    and    quick   invention 
planned  the  Christmas  masque,  the  carnival  tableaux,  and 
the  choice  dinner-parties  of  twelve,  which  did  so  much  for 
Chester's  soaring  ambition  that  winter.     It  was  Lawrence's 
skill  which  carried  off  the  British  earl  as  prize  from  a  score 
of  jeweled   hands    held    out    supplicatingly ;  and  what  is 
more,  so  amused,  aroused,  and  possessed  that  noble  Briton 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  regretting  "  that  California  fellow, 
you  know,"  for  seasons  after.     Lawrence's  lover-like  fancies 
in  bric-a-brac  made  "  Miss  Chester's  unequaled  taste  "quoted 
in  art-shops  and  aesthetic  coteries.     Why,  that  girl  was  re- 
marked everywhere  that  season  for  the  superb  taste  of  her 
bouquets,  which  were  Lawrence's  delight  to  choose  for  her. 
He  bribed  her  maid  to  let  him  know  what  dresses  her  mis- 
tress was  to  wear  on  occasions,  and  just  before  her  toilet  came 
flowers  so  admirably  chosen  that  they  were  enough  to  give 
the  wearer  a  style  of  themselves.     For  her  pink  pale  tulles 
came  vivid    red    rosebuds,   glowing    through    their  mossy 
sheaths,  sent  from  Los  Angeles  gardens  ;  or  if  she  wore  faint 
Japanese  blue,  there  were  blush-roses  half  blown,  with  white 
papyrus,  or  bouvardias  in  matchless  tinges  and  flushes  of  rose 
penciled  with  carmine,  set  in  sprays  of  silver-ivy,  or  maid- 
enly knots  of  white   abutilons  and    hair-ferns,  or  delicious 
waxen  tea-blossoms  tied  up  with  their  own  glossy  leaves  in 
exquisite  carelessness.     You  would  see  her  with  bouquets  of 
large,    black,    velvety    rosebuds    and    creamy -pink   heath, 
or  a  bertha  of  black  pansies  to  set  off  her  fairness  as  only 
pansies  can — always  flowers  with  a  grace  and  expression, 
whether  they  were  costly  orchids  and  adiantum,  or  a  nosegay 
of  bluets  in  melting  sky,  pink  and  garnet  tinges,  Frenchiest 
of  common  flowers.     Lawrence  chose  the  bindings  for  his 
lady's  favorite  books,  Burgundy  velvet  with  gem-like  ivory 
miniatures  let  into  the  sides  ;  white  vellum  with  gold  filigree 
corners,  and  the  stamped  leather  in  renaissance  work  copied 
from  king's  breviaries,  whose  intricacy  almost  led  one  to  go 
no  farther  than  the  cover.     His  taste  ordered  the  carvings,  il- 
luminations, and  placques  which  made  her  sitting-room  like 
a  princess's  cabinet,  with  its  painted  lattices,  carved  book- 
shelves,  Indian  porcelains,    enamels,  and  faded  rich   em- 
broideries.    It  pleased  Lawrence  to  be  every  evenining  busy 
with  pencils  and  colors  in  the  study,  with  Miss  Chester  and 
her  mamma,  smiling  and  complimenting  graciously  the  quick 
skill  which  was  to  make  their  house  and  belongings  quoted 
for  inapproachable  taste  by  all  their  fashionable  set.     This 
artistic  pleasantry  brought  him   near  the  girl  he  adored, 
gave  him  familiarly  a  place  in  the  household,  where  he  was 
appealed  to,  courted,  and  all  but  caressed.     You  know  you 
may  stand  close  to  an  artist  while  he  sketches  the  design  for 
your  screen  in  tambour-work,  your  hand  on  the  high  back 
of  his  chair,  the  perfume  of  your  dress  affecting  him,  your 
warm  white  slender  hand  and  wrist  before  his  eyes  pointing 
out  corrections  you  wish  made,  your  supple  form  and  silken 
flounces  forever  in  his  way  in  the  easy  companionship  bred 
of  the  atelier.     There  must  be  impromptu  lunches  with  my 
lady  and  Florence  alone  after  a  morning  spent  in  choosing 
new  decorations  or  placing  the  new  bric-a.-brac  just  arrived 
by  the  steamer  ;    there  must  be  consultations  over  the  addi- 
tion to  the  conservatory,  over  the  music-room  to  be  made  out 
of  the  old  wing,  over  the  presents  to  be  sent  to  the  last  new 
bride  of  their  acquaintance,  or  the  subscription  lists  of  the 
new  charity,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Chester  didn't  con- 
fide to  him  her  dissatisfaction  with  her  second  girl  and  the 
French  maid.     It  was  very  convenient  on  one  side,  very  en- 
couraging on  the  other,  and  if  it  lulled  Lawrence's  uncer- 
tainty s  till  he  could  point  to  his  success  and  speak  as  an  in- 
tensely proud  man  would  wish  to — why,  you  women  under- 
stand these  things.     I  say,  that  winter,  before  the  Chesters 
went  to  New  York,  things  were  just  as  well  understood  in 
the  family  as  if  Chester  had  placed  his  daughter's  hand  in 
Lawrence:s  with  his  dignified  and  worthless  blessing,  and 
the  initials  were  already  marked  on  the  wedding  silver.     It 
was,  "  Here,  Lawrence,  I've  got  the  directors  coming  here 
this  evening  to  go  over  those  lists  ;    can't  you  take  these 
ladies  to  hear  Janauscheck  ?"    or  "  Can't  you  spare  time  to 
see  my  wife  and  Florence  down  to  Paso  Robles?     Give  you 
a  good  trip,  and  I  really  ought  to  be  here  to  meet  those  gen- 
tlemen coming  round  by  Panama;"  or  "Lawrence,  Mrs. 
Chester   particularly  wished  to  go  to  the  Palace  to-night 
to  call  on  a  very  old  friend.     It's  imposing  on  your  good 
nature,  of  course,  but  you  seem  so  much  one  of  ourselves 
you'll  take  my  asking  kindly,"  and  so  on.     What  won't  an  in- 
fatuated man  do  to  keep  within  _sight  of  the  girl  he  cares 
for,  and  within  sweep  of  her  dress.     What  more  and  better 
did  Lawrence  ask  than  such  favor  to  be  her  cavalier  and 
servant  till  he  could  ask  and  claim  everything.    Miss  Chester 
never  compromised  herself  by  any  indiscretion,  I  swear — she 
was  too  discreetly  trained  not  to  be  chary  of  her  favors ; 
no  pressing  of  hand,  or  lips  perhaps,  behind  a  curtain,  no 
entangling  phrases  in  little  notes.     Only  eyes  can  convey  un- 
utterable things  without  damaging  evidence  afterward,  and 
an  exquisite  tone  of  graciousness  in  an  exquisite  manner 
might  mean  everything  to  a  man  blindly,  desperately  in  love. 
So  it  was  till  that  tall,  exclusive  young  Ogden  came  out  to 
do  California  in  his  spring  tour.     Ogden,  with  his  collections 
and  university  manners,  his  reserve  and  old  family  hauteur, 
dating  as  much  as  sixty  years  back  to  the  smart  village  pet- 
tifogger, his  grandfather,  who  ducked  and  elbowed  his  way 
next  to  the  Presidential  chair,  and  almost  as  many  from  the 
peddler's  pack,  whence  sprang  his  maternal  fortune — Ogden, 
with  his  air  of  doing  faultlessly  whatever  he  did,  and  of  say 
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ing  with  perfection  the  only  thing  to  be  said  in  the  circum- 
stances, with  his  English  trousers  and  Viennese  dressing- 
cases,  his  colored  "man,"  his  superb  oblivion  of  objects  not 
immediately  affecting  himself,  his  cold,  gray  eyes,  and  gen- 
eral first  mortgage  on  the  universe.  You  know  his  style  : 
leaving  a  score  of  invitations  from  his  mother's  friends  un- 
answered on  the  hotel  tables,  while  he  went  off  to  Yosemite 
on  the  trail  of  an  English  lord  ;  throwing  over  a  lady's  dinner 
party,  given  in  his  honor,  for  a  yachting  cruise,  on  which  her 
son  happened  to  be  his  next  neighbor  at  the  table,  by  the 
way;  going  down  to  choose  a  lot  of  Alaska  curios  for  a  friend, 
and  buying  the  whole — silver-mounted  pipes,  wood  and  wal- 
rus carvings,  and  painted  images — and  packing  them  to  New 
York  the  same  day,  without  an  idea  that  he  had  transgressed 
the  sovereign  rights  which  unlimited  money  and  selfishness 
conferred  upon  him.  This  young  patrician  Miss  Chester 
happened  to  please,  and  very  much  he  himself  pleased  Mrs. 
Chester. 

The  feminine  Chester  was  a  wary  old  bird ;  no  fishing  for  an 
introduction,  no  invitations  to  dinner  from  her.  Only  a  meet- 
ing with  her  daughter,  rosy  and  radiant  as  Hebe  at  a  picture- 
gallery — Hebe  in  a  Valenciennes  bonnet,  with  hedge-roses, 
pale  pink  frock  in  Directoire  simplicity,  and  a  lace  scarf 
which  had  been  Mrs.  Chester's  most  cherished  and  expen- 
sive finery.  The  jeune  fille  Amfaicaine  business  was  charm- 
ingly done,  the  vestal  unconsciousness,  the  delicate  connois- 
seurship,  the  watchful  guardianship  of  the  elder  lady,  there- 
pose,  the  graceful  floating  round  the  room  and  retiring  to 
the  carriage — a  young  duchess  couldn't  have  done  it  better. 
Then  Chester  f>ere  met  the  young  aristocrat,  flattered  him 
by  talking  statesmanship,  let  him  see  how  the  helm  of  the 
political  party  was  within  reach  of  his  own  hand,  allowed 
him  glimpses  of  Miss  Chester  in  exquisite  surroundings  be- 
fore he  was  finally  permitted  to  know  her.  In  short,  a  clever, 
crafty  old  politician  played  a  self-willed,  conceited  young 
one,  till  the  millionaire  determined  to  add  Florence  Chester 
to  his  unrivaled  collection. 

The  odds  were  in  his  favor,  the  chances  of  a  man  of  leis- 
ure against  one  in  engrossing  business,  and  the  Chesters  for 
the  first  time  began  to  be  considerate  of  Lawrence's  time, 
which  he  had  often  illy  spared;  the  chances  of  assured  posi- 
tion and  fortune  against  a  man  tried  by  reverses,  the  airs  of 
a  critic  and  virtuoso  against  a  quick-blooded  man,  who  was 
only  an  artist  in  skill  and  feeling  ;  and,  lastly,  the  advantage 
an  utterly  selfish,  unscrupulous  man  holds  against  one  who 
devotedly  loves.  There  was  just  one  thing  which  Ogden  had 
not  reckoned  for,  the  preference  of  a  self-willed,  petted  girl. 
She  honestly  liked  the  man  whose  breath  came  quicker  as 
she  bent  beside  him,  whose  eyes  burned  into  hers  the  regard 
he  would  not  trust  his  lips  to  utter,  and  whose  exquisite  de- 
voirs pleased  and  complimented  her  trained  tastes  to  the 
core.  She  played  into  her  parents'  hands  admirably  in  the 
preference  she  showed  to  Lawrence,  for  nothing  so  effectively 
riveted  Ogden's  first  fancy,  till  what  was  the  tame  choice  of 
the  prettiest  girl  he  found  became  a  contest  of  pride  with  a 
gifted,  daring  rival,  as  full  of  nerve,  vehemence,  and  self-will 
as  if  he  were  Ogden  of  Ogdensville,  with  the  world  to  pick 
from,  instead  of  one  as  poor  and  clever  as  that  young  des- 
pot's grandfather.  Ogden  finally,  in  his  supremely  audacious 
way,  taxed  Miss  Chester  with  Bohemian  taste  in  choosing 
her  intimates,  when  she  should  command  the  foremost  and 
the  best. 

"  By  best  I  suppose  you  mean  wealthiest,"  she  answered, 
grandly.  "I  admire  men  who  can  make  millions  as  well  as 
spend  them  with  a  grace.  I  never  choose  any  but  success- 
ful friends,  as  you  ought  to  know.' 

The  devil  stole  a  suggestion  into  Ogden's  ear,  which  in- 
vited such  confidences.  It  might  be  necessary  to  ruin  this 
rival  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  nothing  so  congenial  could  offer 
to  a  man  who  liked  to  feel  his  power  over  others'  fate  and 
fortunes.  The  girl  before  him  was  of  his  own  make,  he  be- 
lieved, after  all.  Show  her  the  man  she  was  proud  of  hu- 
miliated and  discredited,  and  old  Chester  would  have  good 
reason  to  doubt  she  was  his  daughter  if  she  did  not  whistle 
him  off  as  coolly  as  they  could  wish. 

He  went  to  work  in  his  direct,  unsparing  fashion.  He 
found  Chester  fiere,  intimated  his  intentions  toward  Florence, 
and  signified  his  support  of  the  ambitious  views  of  his  future 
father-in-law,  provided  the  alliance  proved  agreeable.  The 
two  men  talked  over  the  preferences  of  the  girl  one  of  them 
had  molded,  with  the  few  significant  words  and  phrases  of 
silence  which  convey  the  meaning  of  ill-made  souls  to  each 
other.  How  it  was  Ogden  became  possessed  of  Lawrence's 
plans  and  liabilities  perhaps  Chester  knew  best.  The  spirit 
of  Ogden's  pettifogging  ancestor  woke  in  his  heir  ;  his  New 
York  broker  knew  Slade,  who  was  backing  Lawrence,  and 
knew  Slade's  weakness  for  a  good  outside  thing,  and  his 
hankering  to  get  inside  a  certain  ring  where  Ogden's  money 
had  the  pass ;  the  rest,  to  a  cool  schemer  with  unlimited 
money,  was  easy  enough. 

I  need  not  bore  you  to  tell  how  in  less  than  a  month  from 
that  time,  by  various  financial  moves,  old  Slade  was  brought 
to  withdraw  his  backing ;  and  while  Lawrence  was  aghast  at 
this  blow,  a  dozen  sinister  rumors  crept  about  him.  He  was 
trading  on  supposed  influence  to  gain  the  hand  of  a  rich 
jnan's  daughter,  and  making  this  alliance  prop  his  business 
schemes  ;  he  had  failed  too  many  times  to  be' worth  trusting 
again ;  his  contract,  when  finished,  never  would  make  money 
for  the  stockholders,  and  so  on.  Old  Chester  withdrew  from 
his  intimacy  gradually  and  becomingly,  which  gave  credit  to 
these  bad  compliments.  Mrs.  Chester  amiably  "  had  noth- 
ing to  say  against  the  young  man  whom  she  had  treated  like 
one  of  her  own  family,"  and  earnestly  "  hoped  poor  Lawrence 
would  pull  through  ;  she  was,  too,  thankful  his  errors  were 
only  of  the  head,  and  not  the  heart ;  she  had  never  under- 
rated that  generous,  ambitious  nature,"  leaving  her  hearers 
with  an  impression  that  they  had  overrated  Lawrence  in  sup- 
posing him  more  than  an  audacious  noodle  with  luck  at  the 
start  Florence  stood  by  him  till  his  failure  was  in  the 
newspapers,  and  an  examination  of  his  accounts  ordered  in 
a  way  which  had  a  skillful  flavor  of  suspected  embezzlement ; 
but,  as  she  remarked  afterward,  "no  woman  could  bear  such 
a  blow  to  the  idol  she  had  cherished  till  it  was  a  part  of  her 
life,"  and  accordingly  Mrs.  and  Miss  Chester  went  East  to 
the  wedding  of  some  thirtieth  cousin,  in  the  same  train  which 
took  up  Ogden  on  his  way  from  Salt  Lake. 

■  The  only  farewell  to  Lawrence  was  a  very  polite  note  from 
Mrs.  Chester,  with  best  wishes,  and  regretting  that  their  ad- 
dress would  change  so  constantly  from  Cooperstpwn  to  Sara- 


toga and  Seagirt,  that  they  could  not  promise  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  friends  until  settled,  later  in  the 
season.  "Nothing  that  anyone  could  take  up,"  said  that 
point-lace  diplomate,  "  really  nothing  that  any  one  had  the 
least  right  to  feel  ill-treated  over.  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  young  man  shouldn't  come  to  the  surface  again  after  his 
reverses  ;  he  had  such  wonderful  recuperative  power,  and 
really  nothing  seems  to  affect  such  men  much" — which 
was  an  excellent  reason  for  leaving  him  in  deep  water,  and 
giving  his  head  a  bob  under  as  it  served  them.  Then  Mrs. 
Chester  must  remember  that  Lawrence  had  an  old  photo- 
graph of  Florence,  from  which  he  had  made  several  album 
sketches  ;  and,  with  the  delicacy  of  her  kind,  sent  the  errand 
boy  to  Lawrence's  office  for  it  after  she  had  left.  "Were 
they  afraid  I  should  parade  it  as  a  lady's  favor?"  he  said  to 
me,  bitterly.     "  Why  didn't  they  send  a  policeman  for  it  ?'; 

It  was  hard  for  his  friends  to  see  him,  in  those  days,  go- 
ing about  the  miserable  wreck  of  things,  the  dreary  busi- 
ness of  settling  up,  with  its  lacerating  saws  and  dagger- 
thrusts  ;  hearing  himself  denounced  as  men  speak  of  one 
who  has  committed  the  crime  of  ill-success  ;  seeing  another 
firm  take  hold  where  the  affairs  had  broken  off  in  his  grasp, 
and  reap  the  profit  he  had  sown.  He  saved  something  for 
his  friends,  arranged  for  aU  dependent  on  him  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  and  then  disappeared. 

The  cards  are  out  for  Mrs.  Evyan  Ogden's  receptions 
in  New  York  this  winter,  and  her  new  house,  her  match- 
less complexion,  her  perfect  hands — which  Graver  has  mod- 
eled for  those  of  his  memorial  angels — her  musical  even- 
ings, and  her  Dresden  dinner  service,  are  topics  for  the  gos- 
sips. I  have  just  been  saying  good-bye  to  Lawrence.  Does 
it  make  you  sad  to  hear  this?  You  could  have  been  kind  to 
him  if  you  had  known  him — some  women  have  hearts  left. 
You  know  the  coal  vessel  that  was  wrecked  outside  the 
harbor  the  other  night?  There  was  one  strange  hand 
shipped  to  work  his  passage  down  the  coast,  and  when  the 
waves  washed  the  grime  off  his  face,  and  laid  him  out  on 
the  sands  next  morning,  some  one  knew  him  for  Lawrence 
Breton.  The  little  black  silk  guard  was  around  his  neck, 
and  the  pencil  knotted  in  it.  We  took  it  off  for  some  one 
who  might  inquire  for  him.  A  little  thing,  isn't  it?  to  be 
all  that's  left  of  one's  friend. 

You  know  that  pencil?  And  you  were  Hester  Adams, 
who  gave  it  to  him  ?  And  I've  been  telling  this  long  story 
to  you,  another  man's  wife? 


A    MORAL    TALE. 


The  Prince  of  the  Province  of  Ya — 

Tis  far  in  the  land  of  Nod — 
Had  a  wizard  god-papa 

Who  owned  an  enchanted  rod. 
A  wonderful  rod,  they  said, 

Golden,  and  set  with  pearls ; 
At  its  touch  men  fought  and  bled, 

And  it  caught  the  shrewdest  girls. 
'I'll  will  you  this,"  said  god-papa 
To  the  princely  prince  of  the  Province  of  Ya. 

"Tis  good  of  you,  I'm  sure; 

But  the  yeomen  of  Ya  are  leal: 
And,  really,  I  wish  the  girls  were  fewer — 

I  do,  by  my  royal  seal !  " 
'By  Ya  !  he  refuses  my  gift," 

The  wizard  flounced  out  in  a  huff: 
But  the  young  prince  merely  whiffed 

The  smoke  from  his  royal  ruff. 
'  He's  a  good  old  lad,  but  a  fig  for  his  rod, 
And  for  all  the  girls  in  the  land  of  Nod." 
****** 
One  day,  half  awake,  half  asleep, 

In  a  hammock  that  fronted  a  lawn. 
The  young  prince  lay  ;  a  reverie  deep 

Had  compassed  kis  brain  since  dawn. 
And  the  mystery  was  he  couldn't  tell  what 
The  deuce  was  to  pay  in  that  royal  spot 
He  had  learned  was  his  heart.     It  was  not  pain, 
Nor  yet  was  it  joy ;  'twas  only  plain 
That  something  was  up  with  his  royal  nibs. 
Had  his  heart  thumped  hard  'gainst  his  royal  ribs, 
Or  his  brain  whirled  swift  in  his  princely  head, 
''Tis  the  Tagus  wine,"  the  prince  would  have  said, 
But  that  this  something  was  plainly  not. 

Just  then  a  housemaid,  passing  the  spot 
Laden  with  linen,  stumbled  and  fell. 
Linen,  and  lawn,  and  ankles — well, 
The  prince  had  an  eye  for  a  fine  effect ; 
And,  even  had  details  less  correct 
Made  of  the  picture  more  than  half, 
They'd  not  have  smothered  the  royal  laugh. 
But  the  maid  was  angry,  and  quite  forgot 
Who  'twas  she  was  answering,  and  what 
She  said  to  his  highness.     This  'twas  she  said : 
'  You're  a  mean  old  thing,  and  I  wish  you  were  dead.' 

•  Ha  1  that  is  treason  !  "     He  called  the  guard. 

And  they  led  her  into  the  castle  hall. 
'  By  my  sooth,  but  it  bites  me  hard 

To  man'cle  a  maid,"  said  the  captain  tall. 
But  they  led  her  in  chains  to  the  dais  stair, 

And  bade  her  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
'  By  my  budding  beard,  but  the  maid  is  fair," 

Muttered  the  prince  ;  but  the  prince's  tone 
Was  cold  as  the  steel  of  his  rapier  long 
As  he  bade  her  arise  and  stand  less  near. 
■  It  likes  me  not—thy  sex.     Stand  there  !" 
And  he  motioned  her  to  the  end  of  the  hall, 
Where,  over  against  the  farthest  wall, 

Stood  the  enchanted  wassail-chair. 
A  golden  bauble  flashed  in  the  light 

That  streamed  through  the  window  high  o'erhead. 
She  was  a  woman,  and,  swift  as  the  flight 

Of  a  swallow,  the  tawny,  golden  red 
Of  the  wizard's  rod  and  her  hand  had  met. 
The  proud  prince  paled.     Could  he  forget 
His  black-browed  god-papa's  hot  farewell?, 
Then  he  flushed  deep.     There's  little  to  tell 
Not  told  already.     The  prince  was  young. 

And  the  maiden  fair  as  a  lover's  dream. 
So  the  genealogist.  Fundlefung, 

Paddled  his  skiff  along  the  stream 
Of  the  housemaid's  genealogy, 
Till  he  found  a  poor  apology 
For  a  royal  duke  afloat  somewhere. 
And  the  prince's  courtiers  shouted:  "There! 
We  knew  'twas  so  from  the  first.     Huzza  ! 
For  the  duchess  who  weds  the  Prince  of  Ya  1 " 


December,  1882. 


Ralph  S.  Smith. 


THE    LEGEND    OF    THE    VILAS. 


Adam  and  Eve — so  teaches  us  the  old  legend — had  thirty 
sons  and  thirty  daughters.  When  the  Lord  questioned  the 
father  one  day  about  his  children,  he,  being  ashamed  of  his 
numerous  family,  kept  back  three  of  his  daughters,  and 
mentioned  only  twenty-seven. 

Whereupon  the  Lord  was  very  angry,  and  took  the  three 
most  beautiful  of  all  these  daughters,  and  raised  them  from 
the  earth  on  which  their  father  had  denied  them,  and  which 
they  should  never  tread  again,  and  gave  them  over  to  the 
atmosphere. 

So  fly  the  Vilas  through  the  air,  immortal,  as  long  as  man- 
kind shall  last,  rejoicing  in  all  the  joys  of  humanity,  and  free 
from  all  the  sorrows  which  oppress  the  humon  heart 

They  flew  with  the  air  into  the  ark  of  Noah,  mourning 
over  the  destruction  of  man,  and  made  ready  to  give  their 
assistance  to  the  incoming  race. 

And  when  the  great  Redeemer  appeared  on  the  earth, 
through  the  sacrifice  of  his  blood  to  ransom  mankind,  once 
more  sunken  in  sin  and  shame,  they  hovered  humbly  around, 
adoring,  praising,  and  glorifying  the  holy  manger  at  Bethle- 
hem. They  followed  the  Son  of  God  on  his  way,  and  while 
the  cross  of  Golgotha  loomed  up  above,  kissed,  weeping,  the 
wounds  of  his  feet  and  hands,  from  which  his  innocent 
blood  flowed  for  the  guilt  of  humanity. 

And  then  they  sped  far  away  over  the  earth,  everywhere 
blessing  man  and  assisting  him.  But  when  they  came  to 
Servia,  where  the  great  Czar  reigned,  they  would  roam  no 
farther.  Here  would  they  stay  and  make  their  home  ;  for 
they  found  that  the  land  was  like  Paradise,  out  of  which  their 
parents  had  been  driven,  and  through  whose  closed  portals 
they  looked  back  admiringly  and  longingly;  they  found  that 
the  people  in  this  land  were  good,  and  true,  and  pious,  as 
nowhere  else  on  the  earth. 

But  the  Vilas  were  lonely,  and  envied  man  the  love  which 
glorified  prosperity,  and  changed  to  joy  misery  in  suffering. 
As  their  feet  were  not  allowed  to  rest  on  the  earth,  they  built 
themselves  a  palace  in  the  clouds,  supported  by  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  This  palace  had  three  doors.  The  first  glis- 
tened like  gold,  the  second  shimmered  as  with  pearls,  and 
the  third  flamed  with  reddish  purple.  Out  of  the  golden 
door  they  carried  fortune,  victory,  and  riches  to  man  ;  out 
of  the  gate  of  pearl  they  flew  down  to  bring  to  the  unfortu- 
nate and  suffering  the  blessed  relief  of  tears  ;  and  before  the 
purple  portal  they  sat,  and  looked  down  on  the  play  of  the 
lightnings,  which,  in  the  thunder-clouds  at  their  feet,  quiv- 
ered through  each  other.  But  they  were  lonely  in  their  pal- 
ace, and  longed  for  the  love  which  might  glorify  and  warm 
their  lives  as  they  warmed  and  glorified  the  life  of  man. 

And  God  took  pity  on  their  longing,  and  allowed  that  each 
should  choose,  according  to  her  taste,  a  brave  and  pious 
hero  from  the  Slavonian  people. 

So  the  Vilas  flew  down  over  the  Slavon  land,  and  each  chose 
a  beautiful,  brave,  and  pious  youth  from  this  noble  race. 
They  appeared  to  their  chosen  ones  floating  on  before  them, 
as  they  wandered  over  the  mountains  on  a  lonely  hunt ;  and 
the  youths  followed  the  beautiful,  magical  maidens,  who  al- 
ways soared 'farther  upward,  and  who  led  them  atlast  to 
the  magnificent  cloud-palace,  where  they  sank  in  their  arms, 
and  blessed  them  with  unspeakable  delight. 

Their  longings  were  satisfied,  and  in  more  perfect  bliss 
they  lived  with  the  beings  of  their  choice  in  the  pure  heights 
of  the  air,  over  the  droves  of  the  earth.  And  graceful  daugh- 
ters grew  to  them  out  of  their  alliances  of  love,  modest  and 
pure  as  they,  like  them  bound  to  the  atmosphere,  powerful 
as  they  to  defend  mankind,  and  to  revive  him  with  strength 
in  battle  and  consolation  in  suffering. 

But  they  forgot  man  in  their  happiness  ;  they  forgot  to 
watch  over  the  Slavonian  people  ;  they  went  down  no  more 
to  strengthen  it  in  faith  and  piety. 

There  drew  near  the  Turkish  army.  The  mighty  din 
of  battle  reached  up  to  the  cloud-palace,  and  awoke  the 
Vilas  from  their  dreams  of  love.  Terrified,  they  flew  down 
through  the  quivering  lightnings,  and  saw  how  the  banner 
of  the  cross  retreated,  and  how  the  wild  hordes  of  blood- 
thirsty Turks  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

Then  they  armed  their  own  loved  heroes  with  glittering 
weapons,  and  sent  them  down  to  assist  the  oppressed.  But 
God  had  turned  away  from  them.  These  heroes  fell  in  battle, 
and  their  valiant  work  with  their  weapons  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  to  open  to  a  small  band  of  Servian  warriors 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  billowy  Turkish  troops,  from  which 
they  fled  in  struggling  flight  to  the  Black  Mountains,  where 
they  have  dwelt  for  centuries,  gaining  a  refuge  of  religious 
faith  and  loyalty  in  the  midst  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
to  which  all  the  land  around  is  subject,  struggling  for  free- 
dom, and  waiting  with  patience  for  the  wrath  of  God  to 
turn,  and  for  the  day  of  deliverance  of  all  Christians  of  the 
Slavonian  race  to  dawn. 

The  Vilas  hovered  long,  mourning  over  the  blood-stained 
battle-field,  and  spread  veils  of  clouds  over  the  corpses  of 
their  loved  ones,  until  their  bones  sunk  to  dust.  But  then 
they  left  the  land,  and  followed  the  sorrowing  fugitives  to  the 
land  of  the  Black  Mountains,  where  they  built  another  cloud- 
palace  on  the  peak  of  the  Lowshen,  where  they  dwell  with  all 
their  daughters.  This  palace  also  had  three  doors,  but  the 
golden  door  and  the  purple  remained  closed. 

Only  now  and  then  Riviola,  the  eldest,  whose  business  it 
principally  was  to  strengthen  with  victorious  might  the 
heroes  in  battle,  opened  cautiously  the  golden  door,  to  see 
whether  the  glittering  cross  arose  with  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
by  which  glorious  symbol  it  should  one  day  be  proclaimed 
that  the  wrath  of  God  was  appeased,  and  that  hosts  of 
brothers  drew  near  to  the  rescue. 

And  when  the  day  comes — when  Riviola,  the  Vila  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  sees  this  wonderful  symbol— then  will  all  the 
doors  of  the  cloud-palace  fly  wide  open.  Out  of  the  golden 
door  will  the  Vilas  fly  down  to  cover  the  weapons  of  the 
Slavonian  heroes  in  flashes  of  fire,  before  which  the  dazzled 
enemy  fall  backward.  Before  the  purple  door  will  they 
gather  up  the  lightnings,  in  order  to  dash  them  down  on  the 
chiefs  of  the  unbelievers.  And  before  the  portals  of  pearl 
will  bow  itself  the  rainbow  of  victory  and  the  reconciliation 
of  God;  whose  ends  rest,  the  one  on  the  hob  ve!"herated 
city  of  Constantinople,  and  the  other  on  the  n 
Russian  Czar,  and  whose  arch  includes  the  \ 
race# — for  the  Argo?iaut  from  the  German 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


2  d^tn^  jSfi^t  rq   tl\e   City  of  >lexico. 


By  JOSE    F.  GODOY. 


After  one  of  those  pronztTtciamicntos,  unhappily  too  fre- 
quent formerly  in  the  land  of  Montezuma,  the  City  of  Mexico 
in  the  year  1S5-  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  coitserva- 
dores,  or  clerical  party.  As  is  often  the  case  on  such  occa- 
sions, most  of  the  public  officers  were  removed  by  the  new 
administration — a  thing  that  also  sometimes  occurs  in  this 
republic. 

Don  Juan  Garcilez,  who  under  the  liberates,  or  liberal 
party,  had  held  a  subordinate  office  in  one  of  the  many  de- 
partments of  the  government,  was  asked  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion. ..  This  he  did  promptly.  Though  he  never  took  a  very 
active  part  in  politics,  and  though  his  salary  was  very  neces- 
sary to  him  for  the  support  of  his  family,  Don  Juan,  even  if 
he  had  not  been  asked  to  send  in  his  resignation,  would 
never  of  his  own  accord  have  remained  in  office  with  the  new 
administration.  He  considered  that  it  had  come  into  power 
through  fraud  and  force  ;  he  thought  that  its  principles  were 
subversive  of  the  public  good,  and  he  therefore  could  not 
submit  to  serve  it  in  any  capacity.  Some  of  his  friends,  who 
were  in  favor  with  the  new  government,  again  and  again 
asked  him  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of  things — a  more  re- 
munerative orifice  than  the  one  he  formerly  bad  was  even 
offered  to  him — but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  friends,  and 
insisted  en  remaining  aloof  from  public  affairs.  He  did  not 
enter  the  ranks  of  those  who  opposed  armed  resistance  to  the 
new  government,  for  he  was  no  soldier  ;  besides,  he  always 
deplored  the  fratricidal  contests  that  forever  rent  asunder  his 
native  land  He  contented  himself  with  staying  in  the  city 
with  his  family,  as  his  means  did  not  allow  him  to  leave, 
and  cherished  the  hope  that  his  party  might  be  restored  to 
power. 

While  waiting  for  such  a  happy  event,  Don  Juan,  who  had 
heretofore  depended  on  his  salary  to  support  his  family,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment  as  book-keeper  in  a 
large  hardware  establishment  in  the  Calle  de  la  Palma.  Don 
Juan  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  efficient  and  trustworthy, 
and  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employers.  Don 
Anastasio  Perez,  the  head  of  the  firm  which  he  served,  took 
a  decided  liking  to  him,  and  treated  him  more  as  a  friend 
than  an  inferior. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  business  that  Don  Juan  ana  Don 
Anastasio  were  united  ;  socially  they  were  also  on  intimate 
terms.  Their  two  families  visited  each  'other  frequently; 
the  wife  of  Don  Juan  was  wont  to  spend  whole  days  at  the 
house  of  Don  Anastasio  ;  the  children  of  the  two  families 
went  to  the  same  school,  and  the  diets  de  fiesta,  or  public  hol- 
idays, (of  which  in  Mexico  at  that  time  there  were  a  great 
number,  and  nearly  as  many  as  working  da^sj  were  spent 
together,  sometimes  at  the  house  of  Don  Juan,  sometimes  at 
the  house  of  his  employer. 

The  family  of  Don  Juan  consisted  of  his  wife,  Dona  To- 
masa — a  lady  who,  besides  going  to  church  and  attending  to 
the  kitchen,  thought  there  was  nothing  else  in  life  but  to 
spend  all  her  time  talking  to  this  and  to  that  friend — Concha, 
their  daughter,  and  Juanito,  their  son.  Concha  Garcilez  was, 
at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
a  brunette  of  the  loveliest  type,  with  hands  and  feet  like  a 
child's,  eyes  as  black  as  jet,  within  whose  depths  a  world  of 
tenderness  and  affection  lay.  The  fascination,  the  fire,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  the  timid  looks  of  her  eyes,  drew  on  her 
admiration  from  all.  Still,  though  possessing  beauty,  Con- 
cha was  modest,  unassuming,  and  kind.  She  knew  that  she 
was  beautiful  (for  what  fair  woman  does  not  know  that?) 
— but  she  never  abused  the  power  her  beauty  gave  her.  Not 
that  she  disliked  to  win  admiration,  but  she  did  not  endeavor 
to  play  the  coquette,  have  a  train  of  admirers,  or  become 
what  we  would  call  a  belle.  Juanito,  the  pet  of  Dona  To- 
maso,  and  the  youngest  branch  of  the  family  tree,  was  about 
five  years  of  age — a  vivacious,  mischievous,  and  romping 
child  ;  one  whose  animal  spirits  neither  discipline  nor  exam- 
ple could  restrain — a  boy  as  boyish  as  boys  ever  are — but 
affectionate  to  excess.  The  mother  and  her  two  children 
looked  upon  Don  Juan  as  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  men. 
As  to  his  greatness  undoubtedly  they  erred,  as  Don  Juan's 
talents  were  but  ordinary,  and  he  possessed  none  of  those 
qualities  which  make  a  man  great;  bnt  if  there  are  men  on  | 
this  earth  who  can  be  styled  perfect,  we  must  rank  him  i 
among  their  number.  A  good  citizen,  a  loving  husband,  a  ! 
kind  father,  a  true  friend,  a  charitable  man — all  this  Don  ■ 
Juan  was.  Is  it  then  strange  that  his  family,  brimful  of  1 
love  toward  him,  considered  him  the  best  of  men? 

Don  Anastasio  Perez  was  happy  in  the  possession  ofaj 
wife,  who,  every  year  of  their  married  life,  had  blessed  their 
union  with  an  heir.     He  had  been  married  to  Dona  Paula  five  I 
years,  and  he  had  five  children.     It  would  not  interest  the 
reader,  perhaps,  were  we   to  describe  the  five  little  ones ;  j 
enough  to  say  that  there  were  two  boys  and  three  girls,  and 
that   Lolita,  the  eldest  girl,  was  the  father's  favorite,  as  well ! 
as  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Juanito  Garcilez.     The  affec-  [ 
tion  of  Juanito  toward  Lolita  was  so  marked  that  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  be  bv  her  side,  and  his  mother  had  j 
found  no  better  way  to  put  a  stop  to  his  mischief  than  to  ! 
threaten  not  to  allow  him  to  see  Lolita.     No  matter  on  what  | 
mischief  Juanito  was  bent,  no  matter  how  amused  he  might 
be  in  any  game,  at  the  sight  of  Lolita  he  would  leave  every- 
thing to  fly  to  her  side.     She,  likewise,  ever  sought  his  com- 
pany, and  looked  happiest  when  playing  with  him. 

By  his  first  wife  Anastasio  Perez  had  had  a  son,  Manuel, 
who,  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  had  returned  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  after  having  completed  his  education  in  Europe, 
and  traveled  for  two  years  on  that  continent.     He  had  come 

:!■;  a  man  with  habits  and  tastes  entirely  opposed  to  those 

:s  family,  taking  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his   own 

try,  disliking  his  early  associates  and  companions,  and 

-■-  ly  despising  what  he  considered  the  want  of  refinement 


and  education  of  his  family  and  their  friends.  From  the  day 
of  his  return  he  led  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  among  young 
companions  whom  he  cons'riered  congenial  spirits,  and  who, 
like  him,  spent  their  time  in  carousal  and  idleness.  His 
father  several  times  asked  him  to  take  a  position  in  the  firm, 
or,  if  he  disliked  mercantile  pursuits,  to  enter  upon  some  pro- 
fessional career,  but  Manuel  always  said  that  while  he  was 
rich  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  work,  and  that  manual, 
or  even  intellectual,  labor  was  irksome  to  him.  As  Don 
Anastasio's  first  wife  had  left  Manuel  a  fixed  revenue,  his 
father  was  not  able  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  to  continue 
his  mode  of  life. 

Manuel  was  scarcely  ever  at  his  father's  house  ;  most  of 
the  time  he  dined  out  with  his  own  friends,  and  often  re- 
turned home  so  late  in  the  night,  or,  rather,  so  early  in  the 
morning,  that  he  rarely  met  any  of  the  family  visitors.  Still, 
the  visits  of  Dona  Tomasa  Garcilez  and  her  daughter  to  Don 
Anastasio's  house  were  so  frequent,  that  one  day  Manuel  had 
to  meet  them  there. 

From  the  first  moment  he  set  eyes  on  Concha,  her  beauty 
and  modesty  caused  a  deep  impression  on  him.  From  that 
moment  he  loved  her,  or,  rather,  he  desired  to  possess  her. 
He  was  too  cynical,  too  vicious,  to  have  experienced  a  true 
and  holy  passion  for  her;  he  fancied  her  as  a  spoiled  child 
likes  a  toy,  to  break  it  after  it  gets  tiresome. 

He  became  very  attentive  to  her,  and  employed  all  his 
arts  of  fascinat'ion  to  charm  her.  As  he  was  the  son  of  her 
father's  employer,  she  received  his  attentions  graciously, 
though  she  could  not  disguise  a  certain  dislike  toward  him 
that  she  was  unable  to  overcome.  His  bad  reputation  had 
already  been  discussed  by  her  father  and  mother,  and  she 
knew  that  his  conduct  toward  his  family  was  not  commenda- 
ble. But  even  had  his  character  been  other  than  it  was, 
even  had  his  handsome  figure  and  honeyed  words  possibly 
have  pleased  her,  he  never  could  have  won  her  love — that 
!  was  plighted  already. 

Luis  Moncada,  a  brilliant  and  talented  young  journalist, 
j  who,  before  the  occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico  by  the 
I  clericals,  had  been  editor  of  one  of  the  pronounced  liberal 
j  newspapers  of  the  capital,  had  succeeded  ere  this  in  being 
beloved  by  her.     When  the  conse7i> adores  came  into  power 
he  had  left  the  city,  and,  laying  aside  the  pen,  had  taken  up 
the  sword  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  army.     Since 
:  his  departure,  Concha  had  now  and  then  heard  indirectly 
;  from  him.     She  knew  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  many 
;  a  battle,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel.      Afterward, 
through  the  newspapers,  she  learned  that  he  was  at  the  head 
;  of  one  of  the  guerrillas  that  hovered  around  the   City  of 
Mexico.     All  this  time,  however,  she  never  received  any  let- 
ters from  him ;  he  never  wrote,  knowing  that  his  letters  would 
be  intercepted  by  the  enemy. 

Before  leaving  he  had,  with  the  consent  of  Concha's  par- 
ents, become  betrothed  to  her,  but  the  marriage  had  been 
\  postponed  until  the  time  arrived  for  the  triumph  of  the  liber- 
'  als.  It  was,  therefore,  with  anxiety  that  Concha  looked  for 
that  happy  period.  Her  love  for  Luis  had  but  increased  by 
his  absence  ;  his  long  silence  did  not  disturb  her.  She 
trusted  implicitly  in  his  love,  and  felt  convinced  that  he  still 
was  true  to  her,  and  would  ever  remain  so. 

In  vain  did  Manuel  glibly  pour  compliments  in  Concha's 
ears;  in  vain  did  he  remain  in  his  house  when  the  Garcilez 
family  called,  and  become  as  attentive  as  he  could  to  them ; 
in  vain  did  he  invite  them  to  places  of  amusement.  His  ad- 
vances were  but  coldly  received  by  Concha,  and  seemed  dis- 
pleasing to  her  father.  It  is  true  that  he  made  the  conquest 
of  Doiia  Tomasa,  who  now  said  she  knew  the  reports  about 
Manuel's  wild  ways  were  incorrect,  and  always  in  private 
stood  up  in  his  defense  when  her  husband  blamed  Manuel's 
'  conduct.  Not  a  word  of  love  had  ever  passed  Manuel's 
j  lips  when  addressing  Concha  ;  however  expressive  his  eyes 
might  be,  his  lips  were  always  sealed. 

One  day  that  Doiia  Tomasa  and  Concha  were  at  the  house 
1  of  Senor  Perez,  and  while  they,  Doiia  Paula,  and  Manuel 
were  together  in  the  parlor,  the  subject  of  the  civil  war  then 
raging  was  broached. 

"  The  news  is  very  favorable  for  the  government,"  Manuel 
I  said.  "  Yesterday  a  band  of  guerrillas  was  routed  a  few 
\  leagues  from  the  capital." 

"That  is  indeed  pleasant  news — for  your  government," 
said  Doiia  Tomasa.      -9 

"  And  true,  besides — no  mere  newspaper  talk — but  relia- 
ble news.  The  government  forces  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  guerrilla  of  Luis  Moncada." 

"Of  Luis  Moncada?"  Concha  asked,  growing  suddenly- 
pale  at  the  mention  of  that  name. 

"Yes,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  leader  of  the  band  was 
killed,"  answered  Manuel. 

"■Killed  !  "  cried  Concha  with  a  shriek,  and  falling  on  her 
knees.  Her  beautiful  eyes  looked  up  to  heaven,  then  closed, 
and  she  fell  back  senseless  in  her  mother's  arms. 

"Did  you  not  know  that  LuisMoncada  was  her  betrothed  ?" 
reproachfully  said  Doiia  Paula  to  Manuel,  and  then  assisted 
Doiia  Tomasa  in  restoring  Concha  to  consciousness. 

Manuel  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Luis  Moncada  wis 
his  rival,  but  now  that  he  knew  it  he  secretly  rejoiced  at  the 
thought  that  that  rival  would  no  longer  stand  in  his  way. 

Concha  was  just  reviving  when  her  father,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  house,  entered  the  room. 

"  Has  anything  happened  to  Concha  ?"  he  asked,  his  voice 
trembling  with  emotion. 

"Oh,  merely  a  fainting  spell,"  replied  Doiia  Paula,  not  wish- 
ing to  renew  Concha's  grief  by  mentioning  what  had  taiken 
place.  -S1 

"She  heard  of  poor  Luis  Moncada's  death,"  said  his  wife 
to  him  in  low  tones. 


"  Luis  is  not  dead,"  said  T)on  Juan,  aloud,  so  that  his 
daughter  might  hear  him.  "The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
troops  has  been  confirmed,  but  he  was  not  killed  nor  taken 
prisoner." 

Joy  and  happiness  were  depicted  in  Concha's  grand  eyes 

as  she  heard  her  father  utter  these  words.     Manuel  cou'd 

j  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  love  for  Luis  that  filled  her 

soul,  and  that  his  suit  would  be  nearly  hopeless  while  that 

love  existed. 

r(  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  my  words  should  have  caused 
you  the  pain  they  did.  Believe  me,  senorita,  I  did  not  know 
of  your  engagement  with  Luis  Moncada,"  he  said  to  Concha, 
in  an  apologetic  manner. 

"I  thought  as  much,  and  so  I  forgive  you  tne  pain  that 
unintentionally  you  inflicted  on  me,"  said  Concha,  in  a  rather 
cold  manner. 

From  that  day  Concha's  dislike  of  Manuel  Perez  became 
stronger  than  ever.  She  avoided  his  conversation  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  repelled  all  the  advances  he  made  to  her ; 
while  with  him,  what  at  first  had  been  a  whim,  a  fancy,  now 
became  an  absorbing  passion.  All  his  thoughts  were  cen- 
tred in  her  ;  even  his  companions  and  his  dissipated  mode  of 
life  could  not  tear  her  image  from  his  heart. 


A  month  passed  away,  and  Christmas  week  came.  It  had 
been  arranged  between  Don  Juan  and  Don  Anastasio  that 
their  two  families  should  spend  the  Noche  Buena  (Christmas 
night)  at  the  house  of  the  former. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  city  always  presents  a  gay  appear- 
ance. The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  public  square,  opposite  the 
cathedral,  is  filled  with  booths  of  all  descriptions.  All  kinds 
of  sweetmeats  and  toys  are  exhibited  for  sale,  and  all  classes 
of  entertainments — more  especially  Uteres,  or  marionettes — 
are  seen  everywhere,  for  the  delight  of  the  children.  The 
plaza  swarms  with  people,  buying  and  selling,  seeing  the 
sights,  and  promenading.  At  night  the  scene  becomes  even 
more  attractive,  owing  to  the  lights  of  the  booths  and  the  in- 
creased attendance  of  people.  In  the  Mexican  homes,  in- 
stead of  our  Christmas  tree,  it  is  the  custom  to  have  a  iiaci- 
miento,  or  representation  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

Let  us  enter  the  house  of  Don  Juan,  where  there  was  to 
be  one  of  these  nacimientos.  At  eight  o'clock  the  Garcilez 
and  Perez  families,  and  many  of  their  mutual  acquaintances, 
were  assembled  in  the  parlor.  When  the  word  was  given 
that  the  naciamento  was  ready,  all  the  children,  who  till  then 
had  been  showing  their  impatience  in  various  ways,  burst  out 
in  loud  cries  of  joy.  Don  Juan  then  ushered  all  into  the 
room  where  the  nacimietito  was  placed.  What  they  saw 
there  was  beautiful  enough  to  warrant  the  clapping  of  hands 
and  other  demonstrations  of  delight  by  the  children. 

A  temporary  stage  had  been  constructed  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  and  upon  it  diminutive  hills  and  valleys  were  faith- 
fully represented,  and  upon  them  toy  huts  might  be  seen, 
while  Lilliputian  shepherds  were  tending  their  flocks.  In 
the  centre,  in  one  of  the  huts,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  was 
represented,  by  means  of  a  miniature  stable,  containing  fig- 
ures of  wax  delicately  worked.  The  shepherds,  the  three 
kings  from  the  east,  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin — in  fact,  all 
the  personages  that  we  often  see  in  paintings  as  having  been 
connected  with  the  events  of  that  solemn  occasion — were 
portrayed  there. 

The  whole  tableau — if  one  might  so  call  it — was  illumi- 
nated by  hundreds  of  candles  of  different  colors.  The  effect 
of  it  'was  wonderfully  charming.  After  the  na*ci?niento  had 
been  duly  admired  and  commented  upon,  the  children  were 
left  to  eat  sweetmeats,  romp,  and  amuse  themselves,  while 
their  elders  went  back  to  the  parlor  to  dance  and  make 
merry.  Juanito  and  Lolita  remained  by  themselves  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  aloof  from  the  other  children,  eating 
some  bonbons  that  Juanito  had  presented  to  his  little  friend. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  dance  begun  than  Don  Juan  was 
called  by  a  servant,  who  said  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak 
to  him. 

"  His  name?"  asked  Don  Juan. 

"The  gentleman  hasn't  any,  I  don't  think,"  answered  the 
servant — a  rather  stupid  one;  "for  he  wouldn't  tell  it  tome." 

"Very  well;  take  him  to  the  dining-room,  and  I  will  see 
him  presently,"  said  Don  Juan. 

Shortly  afterward  Don  Juan  entered  the  dining-room,  and 
saw  a  person  who,  wrapped  up  in  a  heavy  cloak,  was  stand- 
ing near  the  door. 

"  Please  close  the  door,  Don  Juan,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  seemed  familiar  to  Don  Juan.  ) 

When  the  door  was  closed,  the  stranger  quickly  took  off 
his  cloak. 

"You  here,  Luis  ?"  exclaimed  Don  Juan,  amazed  at  seeing 
in  his  house  Luis  Moncada,  for  whose  head  a  price  had  been 
offered  by  the  government  of  the  &>nservadores. 

"  Yes,  Don  Juan,  it  is  I,"  said  Luis.  "  I  am  here  on  a  se- 
cret mission  from  the  Liberal  Government,  but  coukI  not 
leave  the  city  again  without  seeing  Concha  once  more." 

"  But  you  are  mad,  Luis.  Do,  you  not  know  that  you  are 
risking  your  life  by  remaining  in  the  city  any  longer  ?  "  said 
Don  Juan,  in  hurried  words. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Luis  ;  "  but  what  care  I  for  that  so 
long  as  I  am  to  see  Concha  ?  " 

**  But  at  least  you  might  have  chosen  some  other  time  to 
make  your  visit,  when  it  would  be  less  dangerous,"  exclaimed 
Don  Juan. 

"The  danger  for  me  is  less  on  a  night  like  this.  Every- 
body is  in  the  streets,  and  the  police  are  not  on  the  alert  for 
political  offenders.  Besides,  how  could  they  imagine  that  I 
would  be  in  a  house  where  so  many  Deople  are  coming  and 
going,  as  is  the.  case  here  to-night.    No,  1  am  s;.fe.    But  lei 
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me  see  Concha  but  for  five  minutes,  Don  Juan  ;  let  me  h 
her  say  once  more,  (  Luis,  I  love  vou,'"  Moncada  said,  i 
passionate  manner. 

"  You  shall  see  her  presently ;  but  let  your  stay  be  short 
Every  minute  you  stay  in  this  house  may  imperil  your  life  " 
exclaimed  Don  Juan,  and  then  hastily  left  Luis  to  notify 
Concha.  J 

She  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  scarcely 
paying  attention  to  the  many  compliments  showered  on  her 
by  two  or  three  young  gentlemen  sitting  next  to  her.  A  few 
words  were  hurriedly  whispered  in  her  ear  by  her  father  * 
and  her  eyes  brightened,  her  cheeks  glowed,  and,  rising 
quickly,  she  excused  herself  to  her  admirers,  and  left  the 
parlor. 

Luis  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  coming.     Upon  seeing 
him,  she  flew  to  his  arms  as  a  dove  would  fly  to  her  mate. 
Jj  Ah  !  at  last  I  see  you,  dear  Luis,"  she  exclaimed. 
'Yes;  but  for  a  few  moments.     Ah  !   cruel  fate  that  it 
were  not  a  century,"  he  said. 
"But  why  must  you  leave  me  so  soon?" 
"There  is  great  danger  for  me  if  I  remain.     But  when  I 
look  in  your  eyes,  it  seems  to  me  that  death  itself  could  not 
tear  me  from  your  presence,"  he  said,  passionately. 

"Danger,  you  said  ;  then  leave  me.  Sweet  as  your  pres- 
ence is  to  me,  the  thought  that  you  might  be  in  danger  for 
my  sake  terrifies  me." 

"  But  can  I  leave  you,  dear  Concha,  without  hearing  your 
sweet  lips  uttering  words  of  love?"  he  reproachfully  ex- 
claimed. 

"Love  !  What  more  would  you  have  me  say.  than  I  have 
told  you  a  thousand  times,  that  I  love  you  as 'my  life— my 
existence,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with  love. 

Concha  had  scarcely  uttered  these  last  words,  when  her 
father  came  back  with  anxiety  and  fear  depicted  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"Quick,  Luis,  leave  the  house!  The  police  are  at  our 
door,"  were  the  first  words  that  Don  Juan  uttered. 
"  The  police  ! "  said  Concha,  turning  deadly  pale. 
1  Yes ;  and  your  only  means  of  escape  is  the  azotea.  The 
roof  of  our  house  communicates  with  those  of  the  other 
houses  in  our  block.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost," 
said  Don  Juan. 

Just  then  the  noise  of  soldiers  entering  the  patio,  or  court- 
yard, of  the  house  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

Hurriedly  snatching  a  farewell  kiss  from  Concha,  Luis  di- 
rected his  steps  to  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  azotea,  or 
roof  of  the  house;  whilst  Concha  and  her  father,  trying  to 
conceal  the  agitation  that  had  possession  of  them,  returned 
to  the  parlor. 

_   Soon  the  chief  of  police  presented  himself,  before  the  aston- 
ished household. 
"  Is  Don  Juan  Garcilez  among  you,"  he  said. 
"That   is  my  name,"  exclaimed  Don  Juan,  stepping  for- 
ward. 

"  Then  I  summon  you  to  deliver  up  the  bandit,  Luis  Mon- 
cada," slowly  and  deliberately  said  the  officer. 

"  Luis  Moncada  is  not  in  my  house,"  said  Don  Juan,  as 
slowly  and  deliberately.  "Luis  must  have  escaped  already  " 
he  thought  to  himself. 

"  We  shall  see  whether  he  is  not  in  this  house,"  the  chief 
of  police  replied  ;  and,  stepping  to  the  door,  he  addressed  a 
sergeant  that  was  awaiting  his  orders,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  Sergeant  Martinez,  let  your  soldiers  search  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom;  and  don't  forget  the  azotea." 

Concha  and  her  father  could  scarcely  restrain  a  slight  tre^ 
mor  on  hearing  these  words. 

The  sergeant  was  about  to  execute  the  order  given  him 
when  Luis  Moncada  entered  the  room,  saying  : 
"  It  is  useress.     I  am  your  prisoner." 

"  At?  !  fc,So  the  bird  is  ca?ed  already,"  exclaimed  the  chief 
of  police.  "  So  you  thought  to  escape  by  the  azotea.  Too 
many  have  played  me  that  trick  already.  That  is  why  I  had 
some  of  my  men  enter  by  the  neighboring  houses,  and  re- 
main on  the  roof  until  the  blow  was  struck.  And  now  follow 
me.     You'll  not  have  to  wait  long  for  your  execution." 

On  hearing  these  terrible  words,  Concha  remained  as  if 
petrified,  while  Luis  grasped  her  hands,  and  in  low  tones 
uttered  the  words  :  "  Courage,  dearest;  couraee." 

"And  as  to  you,  Don  Juan,"  continued  the  chief  of  police, 
"you  must  also  follow  me  as  a  prisoner.  You  have  been 
guilty  of  harboring  a  prominciado" 

Concha  heard  no  more,  but  she  rushed  to  her  father,  and, 
embracing  him,  wildly  exclaimed  :  • 

"  They  shall  not  take  you  away — never,  never  !"  and  fell 
into  a  swoon  in  the  arms  of  Don  Anastasio. 

"No  more  nonsense,  but  take  these  two  prisoners  away," 
said  the  chief  of  police,  in  harsh  tones. 

Not  even  giving  time  to  Don  Juan  to  bid  adieu  to  his 
family,  he  and  Moncada  were  dragged  away  between  two 
files  of  soldiers. 

"  I  wish  I  wasbigger.for  I  would  kill  you,"said  little  Juanito, 
threatening  with  his  little  fists  the  chief  of  police  as  the  latter 
was  going  away. 

Tne  Christmas  festivities  terminated  sadly  indeed  for 
Concha  and  her  mother,  and  Don  Anastasio  and  his  family 
joined  in  the  grief  of  their  friends.  Only  one  person  who 
had  witnessed  the  above  scene,  though  manifesting  deep 
concern  at  what  had  occurred,  now  and  then  smiled  to  him- 
self with  inward  satisfaction.  That  person  was  Manuel 
Perez. 


That  very  night  the  City  of  Mexico  was  attacked  by  the 
liberates,  who  took  it  by  storm,  and  entered  in  triumph  on 
the  succeeding  morning  Their  first  measure  was  to  liberate 
all  their  partisans,  who  were  languishing  in  the  Acordada  and 
other  prisons. 

Among  these  was  Don  Juan  Garcilez,  who  joyfully  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Luis  Moncada  also  was  restored 
to  the  arms  of  his  lovely  Concha. 

_  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  few  nights  afterward  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  took  place  at  the  house  of  Don  Juan  Gar- 
cilez ;  that  the  contracting  parties  were  Luis  and  Concha  ; 
that  Don  Anastasio  and  his  family  were  present  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  that  Juanito  and  Lolita  danced  together  to  their 
heart's  content ;  and  that  all  seemed  joyful  and  happy.  It 
was  remarked  that  Manuel  Perez  was  not  present,  but  his 
absence  was  easily  explained,  as  he  hid  on  ttigt  very  morg. 
i.12  left  for  an  extended  tour  in  Europe.  1 


ERATO. 


A  Passion   Plaint. 
Up  from  the  level  setting  of  the  sun 

My  footsteps  pass,  and  then  I  kiss  her  hand. 
And  see  her  by  the  unblown  lilies  stand, 
And  cany  off  the  prize  that  I  have  won  ; 
And,  lo !  she  knows  not  that  the  deed  is  done. 
Nor  that  amid  sky  altitudes,  so  grand 
They  make  the  stars  into  vast  spheres  expand, 
This  part  of  her  doth  with  my  swift  race  run. 
And  once  again  I  come  and  touch  her  hair, 
Tossing  the  red-gold  masses  on  her  face, 
And  even  now  she  has  no  thought  of  me ; 
Yet  where  rent  sails  stream  out  along  the  air 

Men  hear  my  trumpet  sound  through  distant  space. 
And  hail  me  as  the  great  wind  of  the  sea. 
December  1882.  Thomas  S.  Collier. 


Vivien. 
About  her  lissome  limbs  the  samite  clings, 
And  in  her  hair  I  see  the  snake  of  gold  ; 
I  meet  her  glances  sweet,  and  soft,  and  bold, 
And  in  mine  ear  her  low  love-song  she  sings  ; 
And  at  my  feet  her  trustless  trust  she  flings. 
I  know  her  well ;  'tis  she  who  fold  on  fold, 
In  days  long  gone,  round  Merlin,  wise  and  old, 
Wrapped  all  her  subtile  charms,  sweet  threatenings, 
And  tears,  and  smiles.     Dead!    Vivien  dead?    Why, 
You  and  I,  and  all  men,  for  her  sake 
Daily  forget  ourselves,  and  every  day 
Do  hear  the  cry,  O  Fool  I    She  will  not  die 
While  there  is  still  in  man  a  heart  to  ache, 
A  brain  to  turn,  a  soul  to  lead  astray. 
December,  1882.  Carlotta  Perry. 

Ses  turn- 
Back,  salt  and  bitter  fountain  of  my  tears, 

Thou  Marah  in  the  desert  of  my  heart ! 
Hast  thou  slept  sealed  and  bound  these  many  years, 

Now  into  passionate  flood-tide  to  start? — 
Now,  when  the  hour  of  restfnlness  appears? — 

Now,  when  fair  love  has  bid  all  care  depart? 

Once  into  exile  me  Fate  bade  depart ; 

Unblest  I  fared,  incapable  of  tears; 
Still,  in  sleep,  broken  by  convulsive  start, 

I  live  again  in  dreams  those  weary  years, 
Though  from  (hose  bitter  days  that  racked  my  heart 

No  shadow  now  upon  my  calm  appears. 

To-day  the  current  of  my  life  appears 

Smooth  as  a  summer-wasted  brook.     Depart, 

Full  lightly,  down  Time's  sunny  slope  the  years. 
Yet — yet — for  slightest  cause  my  wayward  heart 

Burns  and  brims  over  with  these  torturing  tears — 
The  lax  chords  into  strange  vibration  start. 

I  urge  my  mind's  swift  coursers  to  the  start ; 

Perversely,  bitterly  beloved,  appears 
Ambition's  thong,  cutting  the  wretched  heart. 

The  race  begins,  the  blinding  mist  of  tears 
Would  dim  the  goal.     The  chariot  wheels  depart 

Hail  to  the  Future !     Farewell,  vanished  years  ! 

But  stronger  than  oblivion  stand  the  years 

On  whose  gold  background,  at  a  word,  will  start 

The  stately  face  where  that  strong  love  appears 
Which  kept  me  like  a  fortress.     I  depart 

Down  Life's  wild  road — but,  deeper  than  all  tears, 
That  love  throbs,  living,  in  my  stormy  heart. 

And  but  for  that  I  would  have  slain  thee,  heart ! 

No  helper  thou  to  these  my  working  years. 
The  grasp,  the  poise,  the  force  of  thought  depart 

When  thine  inexorable  claim  appears. 
An  iron  nerve  shall  yet  control  thy  start, 

And  a  sealed  stone  the  fountain  of  my  tears. 

Sad  source  of  tears,  the  weakness  of  my  heart. 

At  this  new  start,  where  all  so  vague  appears, 
With  the  lost  years  I  bid  thee  hence  depart  ! 
December,  1882.  Philip  Shirley. 

OpaL 
My  love  is  like  a  lute,  whose  silver  strings 
Are  stirred  by  every  breeze  that  flutters  by; 
My  love  is  like  the  stars  up  in  the  sky, 
Which  clouds  do  now  and  then  hide  in  eclipse  ; 
,      My  love  is  like  the  mists  upon  the  hill, 
Golden  and  azure,  crimson-dyed  and  wan ; 
My  love  is  like  the  changing  emerald  sea, 
A  gem,  a  flower,  a  sigh  —  all  things  that  be. 

Sometimes  I  say,  she  is  so  calm  and  pure 
I  dare  not  touch  her  even  with  my  thought ; 
She  is  so  saintly-fair  that  love's  sweet  lure 
Must  smirch  her.     Then  a  sudden  change 
Doth  cross  her  nature,  and  she  blossoms  swift 
To  tenderness  —  most  like  a  rosy  dawn 
Brimmed  full  of  song,  and  light,  and  the  soft  thrill 
Of  breathing  leaves  and  amorous- threaded  winds, 
And  shy,  swift  flutter  of  awakened  wings. 
And  then,  a  pensive  mood  creeps  to  her  lips, 
Pallid,  and  gray,  and  weird,  and  sad,  and  strange; 
That,  in  a  breath,  is  shot  with  flame  and  fire; 
Her  eyes  grow  heavy  with  her  heart's  desire, 
Her  cheeks  and  mouth  are  vivid  with  deep  hues 
Stolen  from  some  red  sunset  wet  with  dews. 
She  is  a  human  poppy,  subtile,  warm. 
Drowsy  with  dfnms  yet  filled  with  passionate  life 
And  rictous  with  all  love's  rue-sweet  strife. 
December,  1882.  Fanny  Driscoll. 


LEGEND    AND    SUPERSTITION. 


Although  legend  and  superstition  have  left  only  a  trace  of 
their  existence  in  this  age  of  knowledge  and  progress,  yet  it 
is  amusing  and  instructive  to  recall  the  fanciful  and  pretty 
myths  that  the  nvnds  of  all  classes  scarcely  questioned. 
They  say  it  was  from  the  weeping  willow  that  the  rods  were 
made  with  which  the  Saviour  was  scourged,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  drooped  its  branches  with  shame.     Washington 
Irving  relates,  in  his  life  of  the  prophet,  that  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  while  Mohammed  was  playing  in  the  fields  with 
his  foster-brother,  two  angels  in  shining  apparel  appeared 
before  them.     Gabriel,  one  of  the  angels,  laid  Mohammed 
gently  upon  the  ground  and  opened  his  breast,  but  without 
inflicting  any  pain.     Then  taking  forth  his  heart  he  cleansed 
it  from  all  impurity,  wringing  from  it  those  black  and  bitter 
drops  of  sin  inherited  from  our  forefather  Adam,  and  which 
lurk  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  of  his  descendants,  inciting 
them  to  crime.     When  he  had  thoroughly  purified  it,  he  filled 
it  with  faith,  knowledge,  and  prophetic  light,  and  p^ced  it  in 
the  bosom  of  the  child.     Nearly  all  the  precious  stones  have 
superstitions  connected  with  them.     Famous  diamonds  have 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  nations  and  families.     The  emer- 
ald is  said  to  have  healing  properties.     It  was  a  stone  of  ill- 
omen  to  Cortez,  since  the  gift  of  a  magnificent  emerald  to  his 
bride  so  roused  the  envy  of  the  Spanish  queen  as  to  with- 
draw from  hi-n  her  favor     The  ruby  was  considered  an  am- 
ulet against  poison,  plague,  evil  thoughts  and  spirits.     The 
sapphire  is  the  favorite  stone  of  Scripture.     The  tables  on 
which  the  ten  commandments  were  engraved  are  said  to  have 
been  made  of  it.      The  carbuncle  was  supposed  to  have 
dropped  from  the  clouds  during  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
changes  in  the  opal  were  attributed  to  a  supernatural  agency. 
The  turquoise  is  said  to  grow  pale  in  sickness  and  sorrow, 
and  the  amber  is  the  petrified  tears  of  the  sisters  of  Phaeton, 
the  unlucky  sun-charioteer.     Grecian  poets  say  that  the  rose 
was  originally  white,  but  was  changed  to  red  by  the  blood  of 
Venus,  who  lacerated  her  feet  with  its  thorns  when  rushing 
to  the  aid  of  Adonis.     The  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  siid  to  be 
derived  from  a  cup  of  nectar  thrown  over  it  by  Cupid,  and 
its  thorns  to  be  the  stings  of  bees,  with  which  his  bow  was 
strung.     The  Druids  blessed  apples  and  distributed  them 
among  the  people  as  a  safeguard  against  evil.     It  was  an 
ancient  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  far-famed  upas  tree  had 
committed  some  great  crime,  and,  in  the  way  of  penalty,  it 
is  caused  to  poison  the  air  for  hundreds  of  yards  around  it,  so 
that  the  birds  shun  it,  and  vegetation  beneath  its  branches 
is  destroyed.     At  this  day,  in  some  countries,  amulets  are 
worn  against  disease  and   tribulations,  which  shows   that, 
while  science  has  explained  away  almost  all  superstitions, 
an  inherent  love  of  the  marvelous  and  hidden  obtains  some 
credulity  for  these  idle  whims.     A  passage  from  an  ancient 
Welsh  law  affords  a  somewhat  ingenious  argument  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  wax  candles  in  churches  :    "  Bees  derive  their 
origin  from  Paradise,  and  because  of  the  sin  of  man  did  they 
come  from  thence,  and  God  conferred  on  them  His  blessing, 
and  therefore  mass  can  not  be  chanted  without  their  wax  1 " 
Paris  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Thirteeners.     Now  that  the 
republic  has  entered  upon  the  thirteenth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, in  circumstances  of  stress  and  doubt  such  as  befit  that 
most  unlucky  of  numbers,  Frenchmen  remember  that  the 
thirteenth  year  has  been  a  year  of  doom  to  every  government 
which  the  present  century  has  witnessed  in  France.     Thir- 
teen years  after  his  elevation  to  autocratic  power,  the  first 
Napoleon  began  his  disastrous  Russian  campaign.     Thirteen 
years  after  the  Restoration,  the  fate  of  the  Bourbons  was 
sealed  by  that  first  reactionary  coup  d^etat  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Polignac  ministry  and  brought  on  the  revo- 
lution of  July.     In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  the  tragic  death  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
blasted  the  hopes  of  his  house.     In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
Second  Empire  the  fatal  Mexican  expedition  was  undertaken. 
And  we  are  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Third  Republic. 
And  though  Frenchmen  have  not  noticed  the  alarming  fact — 
the  Third  Republic  is  the  thirteenth  government  that  has  been 
known  in  France  since  the  downfall  of  the  old  regime  was 
announced  by  the  capture  of  the  Bastile.      Thus  runs  the 
succession  :    Louis  XVI.,  the  Republic,  the  Directory,  the 
Consulate,  the  Consulate  for  Life,  the  First  Empire,  the  First 
'  Restoration,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Second  Restoration,  the 
Monarchy  of  July,  the  Second  Republic,  the  Second  Empire, 
and  the  Third  Republic  1     Tradition  also  goes  to  show  that 
there    are    many  superstitions    concerning   musical   instru- 
ments     The  horn  of  Roland  is  heroic  and  superb  when  the 
preux   chevalier,  in   distress  in  the  ravines  of  Roncevaux, 
blows  in  it  with  a  furious  blast  that  the  blood  spurts  from 
his  mouth  and  his  temples  split.     His  cry  of  despair  pierces 
the  rocks  ;  it  is  like  a  death-rattle  cleaving  the  air  ;  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  leagues  it  pierces  the  ear  of  Charlemagne, 
who  feels  the  hero's  soul  passing  in  it.     The  horn  of  Oberon 
is  mocking,  comic,  and  fantastic,  as  it  is  fitting  that  the  in- 
strument that  the  King  of  the  Elves  should  be;  all  who  hear 
it  are  obliged  to  dance.     In  Weiland's  ballad,  the  chevalier 
Huon,  surprised  by  the  Calif  at  the  feet  of  his  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Rezz'ia,  is  condemned  to  the  stake  together  with  his 
lady-love.     But,  at  the  moment  when  the  faggots  are  lighted, 
Huon  puts  to  his  lips  the  magic  horn  that  Oberon  gave  him. 
At  the  first  blast  the  whole  town  is  seized  with  vertigo  ;  agas, 
imauns,  muftis,  pachas,  and  dervishes,  with  their  fantastic 
pointed  bonnets,  begin  to  turn   furiously  and  form  an  im- 
mense farandole  around  the  pyre.     In  Norway,  the  genius 
Fossegrin  teaches  the  violin,  in  the  night  of  Holy  Thursday, 
to  any  person  who  sacrifices  to  him  a  white  goat  and  throws 
it  into   a  cascade  flowing  northward,  taking  care  to  turn 
away  his  head.     The  genius  then   seizes  the  right  hand  of 
his  pupil,  and  moves  it  over  the  strings  of  the  violin  until  the 
blood  comes  out  under  the  nails.     The  apprentice  is  thence- 
forward a  master,  and  his  enchanted  violin  will  make  fees 
dance  and  stay  rivers  in  their  course. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1SS2.  R.  S.  F. 


The  sestifta  is  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  of  all  the  old  Provencal 
forms  of  verse.  It  was  invented  by  Arnauld  Daniel,  a  Provencal  troubadour  of 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  consists  of  six  six-lined  stanzas,  each  of 
which  ends  with  the  same  six  words,  not  rhyming,  but  arranged  in  a  prescribed 
order,  and  it  concludes  with  an  cjcvk  of  three  lines,   contj  :     of  the 

final  words,  three  in  the  body  of  the  lines,  and  three  at  the  nt 

two  kn  wn  in  the  E  ...Mr.  Edmund  W.  r,  . 

1  the  second.   Therhy  •:t'*?I 

,!umn  is  belie, 
written  in  English,     Mr.  Swinburne  wrote  the  first. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


¥lte  S'iled  Owl.— S  dlp^ta^  $tory  of  0kq   ^fkqdto  iq   lQgg. 


By   DAN.    O'CONNELL. 


"  In  his  chamber,  weak  and  dying, 
Was  the  Norman  baron  lying." 

Pierre/1  said  Baron  Shandygaffj  "bring  me  a  looking- 
glass." 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  dumb  old  servitor,  as 
he  hastened  to  obey  his  dying  master's  request.  The  baron 
gazed  at  the  mirror  and  sighed. 

"I  am  a  sad  wreck,"  he  said,  slowly,  "a  sad  wreck, 
Pierre.  Has  the  Duke  of  Yerba  Buena  yet  called  to  inquire 
after  my  health  ?  " 

"  He  has  not,  my  lord;  but  the  Earl  of  Rincon  Point  sent 
his  regards." 

"Ha!"  growled  the  sick  man,  "no  word  from  Yerba 
Buena.     Pierre,  my  ledger." 

The  valet  brought  a  ponderous  tome,  and  opened  it  at 
"Y."  The  baron  ran  his  emaciated  fingers  down  a  long 
line  of  figures,  and  with  a  stub  pencil  cast  them  up. 

"Yerba  Buena,"  he  said,  "  owes  me  forty  thousand  dollars, 
but  partially  secured  by  notes  and  mortgage.  I  would  be  a 
sad  loss  to  his  grace,"  he  added,  grimly  ;  "  a  sad  loss.  But 
I  may  not  die  yet.     Pierre,  summon  the  countess." 

While  the  baron's  servant  is  on  his  way  down  the  great 
marble  stairway,  we  will  explain  to  the  reader  that  the  scene 
of  this  tale  is  laid  in  the  year  1982  ;  that  a  magnificent  feu- 
dal aristocracy  has  been  established  in  San  Francisco  and 
all  the  Pacific  States  ;  that  twenty-five  years  before  the 
opening  of  our  story,  republicanism  was  voted  a  delusion 
and  a  bore,  and  all  men  who  could  pay  for  the  distinction  were 
invited  to  step  up  the  Patent  Office  and  buy  their  titles ;  and 
that  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  among  the  patricians  and 
the  plebeians. 

Baron  Shandygaff,  though  not  the  highest  in  rank,  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  the  new  aristocracy.  Besides  nine 
pawn-shops  in  the  most  populous  portions  of  the  city,  he 
owned  a  vast  extent  of  territory  in  San  Mateo  and  Marin 
counties.  It  had  been  an  inhealthy  Christmas,  and  the 
baron,  while  appraising  a  fifty-vara  lot  in  the  Western  Addi- 
tion, which  the  owner  desired  to  mortgage,  caught  cold,  and 
was  n  a  very  bad  way.  But  let  us  return  to  the  castle, 
which,  from  the  summit  of  Telegraph  Hill,  frowned  over 
the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  baron's  retainers. 

".  My  gracious  lord,"  sobbed  the  beautiful  countess,  falling 
on  her  knees  at  the  invalid's  bedside,  "has  the  gruel  done 
you  any  good 

Esther  Litchestein  was  of  Jewish  birth,  and  had  been  wed- 
ded, when  quite  young,  to  the  baron,  who  was  anxious  that 
his  progeny  should  have  a  natural  taste  for  the  small-loan- 
on-deposit  business,  and  therefore  married  into  this  com- 
paratively humble  family. 

"  Very  little,"  said  Shandygaff,  querulously.  "Who  was 
that  I  heard  thumping  the  piano  in  the  front  parlor?" 

*  Only  my  Cousin  Isaac,"  said  the  countess,  while  a  faint 
blush  overspread  her  exquisite  features. 

"And  what  does  Isaac  here?"  asked  the  baron,  suspi- 
ciously. 

"He  came  hither  to  tell  me  about  the  Yom  Kippur,  and 
to  show  me  a  most  beautiful  diamond,  on  which  he  has  made 
a  small  advance." 

"  Ah,  a  diamond  !  "  said  the  baron,  brightening.  "  Show 
him  hither." 

YEREA  BUENA  TOWERS. 

John,  second  Duke  of  Yerba  Buena,  was  a  gay  and  care- 
less child  of  fortune.  Having  lost  his  patrimony  when  quite 
a  boy  at  three-card  monte,  he  made  a  second  raise  by  sell- 
ing an  alleged  copper  mine  on  the  Oakland  flats  to  a  syndi- 
cate  of  English  capitalists.  The  latter  endeavored  to  have 
the  duke  punished  for  this  outrageous  fraud,  but  as  all  inter- 
national law  regarding  such  matters  had  been  nullified,  they 
could  only  write  letters  about  him  to  the  San  Francisco 
newspapers,  which  were  published  at  so  much  a  line.  Find- 
ing this  too  expensive,  they  gave  it  up,  and  the  duke  con- 
tinued the  leader  of  Oakland  society.  He  had  built  a  light 
bridge  from  Goat  Island,  where  Yerba  Buena  Towers  stood, 
to  the  Alameda  shores,  upon  which  a  sentry  paced  to  and 
fro  to  stop  all  tradesmen  who  could  not  give  the  counter- 
sign. 

"  We  shall  have  a  merry  day  of  it,"  said  the  duke  to  his 
boon  companion,  Lord  Saucelito,  also  an  impoverished  noble- 
man, "  a  merry  day  of  it,  Saucelito.  Christmas  Eve  to-mor- 
row, and,  as  I  am  a  living  duke,  there  is  not  a  turkey  on  the 
island." 

"Can't  you  borrow  one?"  suggested  Saucelito,  gloomily. 

The  duke  laughed  hoarsely. 
'  Nary  a  borrow,"  he  said,  shortly, 

"  Or  steal  one  ?  "  continued  Saucelito. 

"Three  of  my  retainers,  Michael,  Pat,  and  Fritz,  are  now 
lying  in  the  east  wing  of  the  castle,  plum-full  of  bird-shot. 
No,  no  ;  the  neighbors  are  too  fly.  Pat  will  never  sit  down 
again,  and  I  had  Doctor  Antonio,  my  physician,  out  this 
morning  looking  for  Fritz's  ear,  which  is  lying  somewhere  in 
the  bush." 

"Then  what  shall  we  have  for  dinner?"  asked  Saucelito. 

"  Clams  and  torn  cods — devil  a  thing  else  I  can  think  of — 
that  is,  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  find  any,"  said  Yerba  Buena. 

"  Couldn't  you  negotiate  a  loan  ?  "  asked  Saucelito. 

"  I  can  negotiate  nothing.     Nobody  will  play  pedro  with 

me  now,  or  throw  dice,  or  pull  straws,  or  match  half-dollars. 

I  re'M  you,  my  lord,  it  is  all  u.  p.,  and  if  we  want  a  Christmas 

-::r.i,er,  we  must  ring  in  on  some  other  crowd.     Hush — here 

the  duchess.- 

'  Duchess  of  Yerba  Yuena  was  a  beautiful  woman  ;  tall, 

and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  stoop,  contracted 

.  life  when  hanging  over  what  is  facetiously  known  as 


the  Irish  piano,  (to  the  practical,  wash-board,)  was  in  every 
respect  a  most  perfect  female.  She  was  very  respectful  to 
her  noble  husband,  who,  to  satisfy  a  judgment  for  the  amount 
of  a  wash-bill  contracted  in  early  life,  had  placed  a  ducal 
coronet  upon  her  brows. 

"  What  would  it  plaze  your  grace  to  hev  for  dinner  Christ- 
mas day  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  low  obeisance. 

"What's  in  the  larder,  Bridget?"  inquired  the  duke. 

"  Wan  box  of  sardines,  a  half  keg  of  mackerel,  the  worst 
half  of  a  sea-gull  pie,  and  a  two-gallon  demijohn  of  whisky," 
said  the  duchess. 

"  Leave  us,  Bridget,"  said  the  duke,  nervously,  "  leave  us — 
but  stay  ;  send  one  of  my  retainers  hither  with  the  whisky 
and  my  tablets.     I  myself  will  draw  up  the  bill-of-fare." 

THE  LOVERS. 

"And  you  love  me,  dearest ;  you  love  your  own  Lucius?" 

"  How  often,  then,  giddy  boy,  must  I  confess  that  my  heart 
is  wholly  thine  " 

"  Every  moment,  every  precious  moment,  Bedelia,"  and 
Lucius  Shandygaff,  heir-apparent  to  the  Shandygaff  estates, 
pressed  his  glowing  lips  to  Lady  Bedelia's  cherry-npe  mouth, 
the  sweet  Bedelia,  only  daughter  of  the  ducal  house  of  Yerba 
Buena.  Of  course,  their  parents  knew  nothing  of  this  at- 
tachment. It  was  not  meant  they  should  until  Lucius,  him- 
self a  millionaire,  should  hire  a  Whitehall  boat,  pull  over  to 
Goat  Island,  and  demand  his  sweethearf  s  hand  from  her 
haughty  father.  Lucius  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Shai> 
dygafi  pawn-shops,  and  displayed  a  keenness  and  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  which  delighted  his  father  The 
needy  customer,  who  tried  to  play  an  oroide  chain  on  Lucius 
for  the  real  metal,  quickly  found  himself  in  the  wrong  shop. 
Between  Lucius  and  a  sucker  lay  miles  and  miles  of  ocean. 
He  had  his  mother's  nose,  and  the  sharp,  pungent  wit  ofhis 
father.  The  nose  was  useful  to  his  profession,  and  the  wit 
endeared  him  to  the  fair  sex.  He  first  met  Lady  Bedelia  at 
a  Sunday  picnic,  and  it  was  indeed  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight  They  ate  sandwiches  and  drank  lemonade  together, 
and  when  they  parted  it  was  with  the  understanding  that 
whenever  Bedelia  wanted  matinee  tickets  she  had  only  to 
say  the  word.  Now,  on  this  December  evening,  as  they 
stood  hand  in  hand  on  the  sea-wall,  and  gazed  over  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  bay,  they  felt  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  ever  divide  their  paths.  Saucelito  had,  it  is  true,  cast 
languishing  eyes  on  Bedelia,  but  Saucelito  was  flat  broke,  and 
most  of  his  broad  acres  in  Marin  County  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Baron  of  Shandygaff.  He  still  owned  the  ruins 
of  a  few  ancient  yacht  clubs,  but  they  were  not  negotiable 
property. 

"We  are  wretchedly  poor,  Lucius,"  said  Lady  Bedelia, 
breaking  the  long  silence.  "  My  pa,  the  duke,  has  forfeited 
his  credit  in  every  grocery  store  in  Oakland.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  Lord  Pretzel,  who  keeps  that  big  beer 
saloon,  threatened  to  sue  him  if  he  did  not  settle  right  away." 

"  I  know  he  is  gone  in,  financially — a  total  wreck,  in  fact," 
said  Shandygaff.  "  We  have  his  family  jewels,  and  the  in- 
terest is  so  long  over-due  that  I  know  he  will  never  pay  it. 
Last  Wednesday,  I  myself  advanced  him  nine  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  on  your  mother's  coronet.  But  what  does 
that  matter  ?  I  have  enough  for  all.  We  will  give  the  duke 
a  fresh  start — say,  in  the  dry  goods  business,  because  it  would 
not  do  to  trust  him  with  a  saloon.  Or,  as  he  is  fond  of  the 
sea,  a  small  junk  store  might  meet  his  views.  We'll  find 
something  for  him  to  do,  never  you  fear." 

"My  brave,  brave  boy,"  cried  Bedelia,  joyously;  "you 
are  too  good,  and  too  sweet,"  and  again  the  lovers  embraced, 
heedless  of  the  hoarse  cackle  of  a  cynical  crab-fisher,  who 
sat  with  his  legs  dangling  over  the  wharf.  Arm  in  arm  they 
wandered  toward  North  Beach,  while  the  crab-fisher,  mut- 
tering "I  guess  there's  a  piece  in  this  for  me,"  gathered  up 
his  nets  and  ran  swiftly  toward  the  iron  gates  of  Shandygaff 
Castle. 

THE  INVITATION. 

"  Shandygaff  Castle,  December  24,  igS2. 
"  The  Baron  and  Lady  Shandygaff  present  their  compliments  to  the 
Duie  and  Duchess  of  Yerba  Buena  and  the  Lady  Bedelia,  an i  request 
the  pleasure  of  their  Company  at  Shandygaff  Castle  to  dinner  on 
Christmas  day.  The  Baron  and  Lady  Shandygaff  sincerely  hope  that  no 
previous  engagement  will  interfere  with  the  compliance  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Yerba  Buena  and  tlicir  charming  dauglUer  with  this  re- 
quest." 

Such  was  the  note  that  was  handed  to  the  Duke  of  Yerba 
Buena  on  Christmas  eve  by  the  faithful  Fritz,  who  looked  in- 
deed an  unsightly  object  with  his  single  ear,  Doctor  Antonio 
having  failed  to  find  the  other  in  the  chaparral. 

"What  the  dickens  does  this  mean?"  inquired  the  duke 
of  his  crony,  Saucelito,  who  was  partially  intoxicated  from 
his  repeated  calls  on  the  demijohn  that  stood  between  the 
pair.  "  Shandygaff  hates  me  like  poison.  I  have  sent  all 
my  plate  to  his  pawn-shops  ;  he  has  all  our  family  jewels.  I 
fear  he  has  foreclosed  the  mortgages  he  holds  on  my  Contra 
Costa  and  San  Mateo  properties.  Now,  what  the  deuce  can 
this  mean?" 

"  Give  it  up,"  replied  Saucelito,  with  a  hiccough. 

"You  are  a  thick-headed  pig,"  said  the  duke,  angrily. 
"  What  do  you  suppose  I  keep  you  in  whisky  for,  if  you  can 
not  answer  an  occasional  connundrum  ?  " 

"  Give  it  up,"  chuckled  the  tipsy  peer. 

"  I  was  about  to  propose  that  you  should  come  disguised 
as  one  of  my  retainers,  and  fall  in  for  a  share  of  the  cold 
victuals,"  said  the  duke,  angrily ;  "  but  I've  changed  my 
mind.  You'd  get  drunk,  and  give  me  away  early  in  the  even- 
ing. Now  you  can  stay  here  and  make  a  meal  on  the  salt 
mackerel."     And,  with  a  contemptuous  scowl  at  his  dissi- 


pated friend,  the  duke  left  the  apartment  to  see  if  h'.s  duch- 
ess could  throw  any  light  upon  the  unexpected  invitation. 

******** 

The  partially  convalescent  Baron  Shandygaff  sat  in  his 
bed,  propped  up  with  pillows.  Before  him  stood  a  ragged, 
evil-smelling  crab-fisher. 

"  You  are  sure  the  tale  you  told  me  yesterday  is  true?" 
said  the  baron.  "  Mind,  fellow,  your  miserable  carcass  shall 
hang  from  the  outer  walls  if  I  discover  that  your  story  is 
false.     You  saw  Lord  Lucius  kiss  my  enemy's  daughter?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  spy,  "  and  she  kissed  him  back. 
They  was  as  thick  as  a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  and  they  talked 
of  getting  married ;  and  I  think  I  heard  him  say  that  you 
wasn't  long  for  this  world,  anyhow,  and  that  it  was  a  good 
riddance  of  bad  rubbish." 

The  baron  ground  his  teeth.  "  Go,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 
"  Come  here  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  be  re- 
warded for  your  information.  And  on  your  way  down,  fel- 
low, send  me  the  cook." 

The  crab-fisher  was  not  the  only  one  who  left  the  room. 
As  the  baron  turned  his  head  toward  the  wall,  muttering 
curse  words,  Lord  Lucius  Shandygaff  crept  noiselessly  out 
from  under  his  father's  bed,  and  made  his  exit  unperceived 
by  his  fuming  and  excited  parent. 

"  The  dastard  1 "  said  Lucius.  "  The  lying  son  of  a  star- 
fish !  But  I'll  be  even  with  him,  the  clam-hearted  tramp  ! 
I'll  have  my  revenge." 

THE  BANQUET. 

The  grand  banqueting  hall  of  Shandygaff  castle  was  glo- 
riously decorated  with  evergreens,  and  crimson  berries,  and 
mistletoe  (gathered  at  a  vast  expense  in  Mendocino  County), 
and  the  huge  yule  log  blazed  upon  the  hearth.  Attired  in 
the  garb  of  waiters  stood  all  the  assistants — clerks,  cuspidor- 
tenders,  book-keepers,  etc. — of  the  nine  pawn-shops,  for 
Baron  Shandygaffhated  needless  outlay,  and  counted  Christ- 
mas in  as  a  working  day.  The  baron,  himself,  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  was  still  weak  and  languid,  though  his 
eyes  glowed  with  a  peculiar  and  baleful  light.  Behind  Lady 
Shandygaffs  chair  stood  the  devoted  Isaac,  in  a  white  apron. 
On  the  baron's  right  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Yerba 
Buena.  On  his  left  Lord  Lucius,  and  the  lovely  Lady  Bede- 
lia, who  wore  an  exquisite  pea-green  satin,  and  had  sham- 
rocks in  her  hair.  Behind  the  duke  was  Saucelito,  in  an 
impenetrable  disguise,  consisting  of  a  burly  wig  and  a  false 
beard.  The  unfortunate  peer  had  begged  so  hard  to  be 
taken  along  that  the  good-natured  duke  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  him. 

Shandygaff,  who  was  an  eminently  religious  nobleman, 
said  grace,  and  the  feast  began.  Lord  Lucius  looked  pale 
and  determined  as  the  crab-fisher,  also  in  disguise,  brought 
in  the  soup. 

"  I  drink  your  grace's  health,"  said  the  baron,  bowing  sar- 
donically to  his  guest 

"  Good  luck.  May  the  Lord  love  you  and  not  call  for  you 
too  soon,"  said  the  duke,  cheerily,  draining  his  glass. 

After  the  soup  came  the  fish,  and  then  the  baron  arose, 
and  thumping  on  the  table  with  the  haft  of  his  carving-knife, 
called  for  silence. 

"  Mighty  early  in  the  feast  for  the  toasts  to  begin,"  whis- 
pered the  duke  to  his  wife. 

Shandygaffs  brow  was  black  as  thunder.  His  frame 
trembled  like  an  aspen.  The  veins  on  his  forehead  looked 
swollen  almost  to  bursting,  as,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  he  began  : 

"  May  it  please  your  grace  of  Yerba  Buena,  I,  an  humble 
baron,  invited  you  to  this  feast,  and  your  duchess,  and  your 
daughter.  To  eat  turkey?  No.  To  get  drunk  at  my  ex- 
pense ?  No.  To  what,  then  ?  To  pierce  your  proud  heart, 
naughty  and  poverty-stricken  noble,  whose  daughter  dared 
to  ensnare  my  only  son,  the  heir  of  all  my  possessions. 
What,  ho,  without  there,  cook  ! " 

THE  B'lLED  OWL. 

Before  the  fierce  yell  of  the  baron  had  ceased  to  echo  in 
the  vaulted  chamber,  a  huge  platter  containing  an  immense 
owl  was  placed  before  Shandygaff.  The  guests  were  speech- 
less with  amazement  as  the  baron,  with  one  mighty  stroke  of 
his  carver,  severed  the  owl  in  twain,  and  lo  !  a  large  bundle 
of  papers  was  disclosed.  "Behold!"  yelled  Shandygaff; 
"  Behold  the  foreclosures  on  your  estates  !  Behold  the  evi- 
dences of  your  ruin  1     Behold" 

"  Silence,  Baron  Shandygaff !  " 

It  was  Lord  Lucius  who  spoke.  With  eyes  aflame,  and  in 
the  voice  of  a  first-class  boatswain  the  young  nobleman  con- 
tinued :  "  Foreclosures,  eh  !  O  blind  and  miserable  man, 
that  I  should  be  condemned  to  call  you  father  !  See  !  see  !" 
and  he  tore  from  the  dish  the  package  and  waved  it  aloft. 
"These,"  he  shouted,  "  are  your  price  of  Yerba  Buena,  the 
pawn-tickets  for  your  family  jewels,  all  marked  'received 
payment,'  and  these  the  releases  of  all  your  mortgages.  Ay, 
tremble  in  your  chair,  proud  Baron  Shandygaff,  and  know- 
that  I  did  not  learn  to  knock  down  for  nothing.  Yes,  my 
darling  Bedelia,"  turning  to  the  weeping  girl,  "  I  always  had 
the  key  of  the  till." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

When,  two  weeks  afterward,  Baron  Shandygaff  was  able 
to  crawl  down-stairs,  he  was  an  altered  man.  The  first  evi- 
dence of  returning  vigor  that  he  displayed  was  to  hang  the 
crab-fisher,  and  the  next  to  bless  and  forgive  his  noble  son 
and  the  entire  Yerba  Buena  family.  At  the  nuptials  of  Lord 
Lucius  and  the  lovely  Lady  Bedelia,  he  presented  the  blush- 
ing bride  with  a  magnificent  necklace  of  diamonds,  (unre- 
deemed,) and  it  was  not  many  years  ere  the  united  families 
of  Shandygaff  and  Yerba  Buena  owned  every  pawn  shop  in 
this  vast  and  prosperous  city. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


¥l^e  I^t  j^ig  j&kfigolL 


A   STRANGE   TALE    OF   AN    INHABITED    ISLAND   IN    THE    PACIFIC,   NOT  UPON    THE   CHARTS. 


"On clearing  the  straits  Drake  accordingly  held  a  northwest  course,  and 
in  two  days  the  fleet  had  advanced  seventy  leagues.  Here  it  was  over- 
taken by  a  violent  and  steady  gale  from  the  northeast,  which  drove  them 
into  570  south  latitude,  and  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  Magel- 
lan's Straits.  *  *  *  *  On  the  24th,  (September,  1578,)  the  weather 
became  more  moderate,  the  wind  shilted,  and  they  partly  retraced  their 
course,  for  seven  days  standing  to  the  northeast,  during  which  land 
was  seen,  and  near  which  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  anchor.  Their 
troubles  did  not  end  here.  Once  more  the  wind  got  back  to  its  old 
quarter,  and  with  great  violence  ;  and  on  the  30th  the  Marigold  was 
separated  from  the  Elizabeth  and  the  Golden  Hind,  as  Drake,  on  enter- 
ing the  South  Sea,  had  named  his  ship,  in  compliment,  it  is  said,  to  his 
patron,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  They  made  the  land,  but  the  Mari- 
gold was  borne  to  sea  by  the  stress  of  the  gale,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  We  do  not  even  find  a  conjecture  breathed  of  the  fate  of  this 
ship." — Lives  and  Voyages  of  Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Dampier. 

"  And  so  you  have  got  back  from  your  cruise,  have  you, 
Dick  ?"  I  said,  as  I  casually  met  an  old  chum  on  the  street 
the  other  day.     "  Had  a  good  time,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so,  rather,"  replied  Dick,  with  a  mys- 
terious air.  "  But  I  haven't  time  to  tell  you  about  it  now. 
Come  up  to  my  room  this  evening,  and  I'll  tell  you  something 
that  will  shake  your  faith  in  the  Spencerian  theory  of  homo- 
geneity tending  toward  heterogeneity,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  must  go  now.  Mind  you  come.  Ta-ta."  And  be 
fore  I  could  answer  he  had  disappeared  down  Pine  Street. 

Dick  Ferrier  was  a  man  of  leisure,  possessed  of  enough 
money  to  take  things  easy  ;  somewhat  of  a  dilettante,  too,  in 
art  and  letters,  and,  as  I  thought  it  possible  he  might  have 
picked  up  something  interesting  in  his  late  cruise  with  Sir 
Harry  Buckstone,  I  determined  to  accept  his  invitation. 

And  now  about  the  cruise  I  refer  to.  Last  summer  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  an  Englishman,  Sir  Harry  Buckstone  by 
name,  visited  San  Francisco  in  his  yacht.  During  his  stay 
here,  Dick  Ferrier — everybody  calls  him  Dick — was  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  through  community  of  tastes  and  parity 
of  age — each  was  about  thirty- five  or  so — that  sort  of  com- 
panionship common  to  men  ol  the  world  with  plenty  of  money 
and  nothing  to  do  grew  up  between  them.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  when  Sir  Harry  got  tired  of  the  land  and  pro- 
posed a  cruise  on  the  Pacific,  he  asked  Dick  to  accompany 
him,  and  Dick  went.  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  par- 
ticular destination  in  view  when  they  started.  I  rather  think 
not.  Nor  did  Dick  limit  himself  to  time — he  did  not  need 
to  do  so. 

"  Well,  what  about  that  cruise,  Dick  ?  "  I  said,  after  ap- 
propriating the  most  comfortable  easy-chair  near  the  fire, 
and  settling  back  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  Havana.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  since  you  left  here?  More 
than  six  months  ago,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Ah,  my  boy,"  placidly  answered  Dick,  as  he  pushed  the 
decanters,  "I  have  sailed  half  round  the  world  since  then. 
Had  a  splendid  time.  '  But  I'm  not  going  to  give  ou  a  full 
account  of  my  travels  ;  that  is,  not  just  now.  Life  is  too 
short.  But  I  do  want  to  narrate  one  little  bit  of  South  Sea 
experience  that,  I  think,  will  interest  you  in  this  unromantic 
age,"  he  concluded,  with  a  knowing  twinkle. 

"  Agreed,"  I  answered ;  "  I  give  you  my  word  I  won't  make 
any  noise  until  your  narrative  either  grows  miserably  dull  or 
supremely  impossible.  As  to  romancing,  I  won't  give  you 
credit  for  that — you  haven't  got  the  imagination  for  it.  If 
you  can  only  say  what  you  have  to  say  briefly  and  without 
long-winded  digressions,  you  will  find  me  the  most  indulgent 
of  listeners.     If  not — well,  then  " 

"  All  right,"  laughed  Dick,  good-naturedly;  "here  goes: 
It  was  last  June,  wasn't  it,"  he  began,  "that  Sir  Harry's 
yacht  was  here?  Yes  ;  I  remember  it  was  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  that  we  sailed,  or  steamed,  I  should 
say,  out  of  the  harbor.  The  Firefly,  as  you  know,  is  a  quick 
runner — thinks  nothing  of  fifteen  knots  under  a  full  head. 
Sir  Harry  had  just  come  from  Australia,  you  know,  via  the 
Fijis  and  Sandwich  Islands,  and  his  past  experiences  had 
only  whetted  his  appetite  for  more;  so  I  was  not  surprised, 
after  getting  outside  the  heads,  that  he  should  drop  the  ab- 
rupt remark  :  '  What  do  you  say,  old  fellow,  if  we  take  in 
the  islands  again — those  South  Sea  groups, you  know?  No 
end  of  variety.  Charming,  I  assure  you.'  Of  course  I  pro- 
fessed myself  delighted,  and  we  steamed  merrily  south 
through  the  finest  imaginable  Pacific  weather.  We  struck 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  Fijis,  and  stayed  there  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  the  biggest  of  them,  all  of  which  was  very  new 
;  and  interesting  to  me  ;  but,  as  Sir  Harry  had  been  there 
before,  and  only  dropped  in  to  get  a  favorite  cane  or  some- 
thing he  had  left,  he  presently  voted  it  slow;  and,  after  show- 
ing me  round  sufficiently,  as  he  thought,  one  fine  morning 
we  dropped  out  of  the  beautiful  bay. 

"'  Now,'  said  he,  'which  shall  it  be,  Auckland  or  Valpa- 
raiso ?  Coal  we  must  have.  What  do  you  say  if  we  strike 
for  Valparaiso,  and  visit  Pitcair#  Island  on  the  way  ?  I  have 
a  fancy  to  see  these  curious  people.' 

"  Of  course  I  was  delighted,  and  away  we  went.  Pitcairn 
Island,  as  perhaps  you  know,  is  a  lovely  little  dot,  lying  some 
fifteen  hundred  miles  south  of  the  line,  and  between  two  and 
three  thousand  from  South  America.  You  know  that,  as  it  is 
out  of  the  track  of  ships,  it  is  seldom  visited,  and  that  the  arri- 
val of  a  ship  there  is  an  event  of  great  rejoicing.  Well,  we  got 
along  swimmingly  for  about  a  week,  when  we  experienced,  for 
the  first  time,  some  uncommonly  rough  weather.  Of  course 
this  was  disagreeable  ;  but  we  took  the  pitching  about  and 
the  smashing  of  the  glass  in  the  cabin,  and  even  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  last  but  one  of  our  cases  of  champagne,  philo- 
sophically enough,  and  as  the  fortune  of  war;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  breaking  of  a  blade  of  our  screw,  we  felt  that  it 
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was  piling  on  the  agony  a  little  too  much,  and  indulged  in 
some  appropriate  comments  on  our  elemental  luck.  That 
didn't  mend  matters,  however,  one  particle ;  and  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  blown  out  of  our  course,  we  didn't  get  a  sight 
of  the  sun  for  a  matter  of  five  days,  we  could  tell  only  by  dead 
reckoning  that  we  were  a  good  way  south  of  where  we  ought 
to  have  been.  Such  things,  however,  don't  last  forever,  and 
when  it  cleared  up  one  night,  and  our  captain  could  use  his 
sextant,  he  gave  our  latitude  as — let  me  see ;  I've  got  it  down 
in  my  pocket-book.  Yes;  here  it  is — as  330  24' S-,  1320  15' 
W.  I  remember  noting  it  down  particularly,  as  Sir  Harry 
and  myself  were  curious  to  know  where  we  were,  and  went 
off  immediately  to  look  up  the  chart. 

"  '  Not  so  bad  after  all,  gentlemen,'  said  the  captain,  as  he 
looked  over  our  shoulders  ;  'we  are  not  quite  five  hundred 
miles  south  of  Pitcairn  Island,  and  if  we  have  any  luck  we 
shall  make  her  inside  of  three  days.  Meantime  we  must 
lay  to  till  morning.     Some  of  the  tackle  wants  fixing.' 

"Lay  to  we  did  ;  and*  as  I  was  performing  my  ablutions 
next  morning,  what  should  I  hear  but  Sir  Harry's  voice 
shouting  cheerily  outside  my  state-room  : 

"  '  Dick,  I  say,  get  out  here.  There's  an  island  lying  a 
few  miles  east  of  us  which  the  captain  says  isn't  on  the  chart. 
Just  think  of  it ;  we're  discoverers.  Names  in  history  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.     What  fun  ! ' 

"  Of  course  I  dressed  in  double-quick  time,  and  got  on 
deck,  and  sure  enough  there  was  the  island,  lying,  I  should 
say,  some  four  or  five  miles  off,  and  looking  as  pretty  as  a 
picture.  There  stood  Sir  Harry  and  the  captain  side  by  side, 
each  with  a  big  telescope  glued  to  his  face,  and  gazing  with 
rapt  attention. 

"'And,  by  God,  there  are  people  on  it !' exclaimed  the 
captain,  as  he  shut  up  his  glass  with  a  snap. 

" '  Very  strange  that  it  isn't  on  the  chart,  isn't  it,  captain  ?' 
remarked  Sir  Harry,  inquiringly. 

"  '  Well,  no,'  said  the  captain,  reflectively.  *  I  don't  sup- 
pose a  ship  gets  into  this  section  once  in  twenty  years,  and 
only  then  when  she's  blown  in  like  we've  been.  You  see 
that  island  lies  five  hundred  miles  further  off  the  line  of  travel 
than  Pitcairn  does,  and  she's  on  the  direct  route  from  no- 
where to  nowhere.  So,  it  ain't  as  strange  as  it  looks.  One 
thing's  certain,  that  island  ain't  on  any  chart ;  for  I've  got 
all  the  latest,  and  I  have  likewise  verified  my  calculations  this 
morning.' 

"'AH  right,'  said  Sir  Harry;  'just  bring  us  as  near  as 
you  can  and  we'll  land.  This  is  something  like  an  advent- 
ure— eh,  Dick?  An  undiscovered  island — inhabited,  too! 
Won't  the  natives  be  puzzled  to  see  us  !  The  usual  course 
in  such  cases  is  for  all  the  natives  to  take  to  the  hills,  isn't 
it?  Not  much  of  hills,  either,  are  they ?  How  big  do  you 
think  it  is,  captain?' 

"'Well,  that's  the  funny  part  of  it,'  replied  the  captain. 
'  There  seems  to  be  some  six  or  eight  miles  of  a  coast  line  on 
this  side,  anyway.  But,  you  see,  there's  no  land  of  any  great 
height  there.  Ships  might  pass  within  fifty  miles  of  it  and 
never  see  it ;  and,  as  I  said,  she  lies  hundreds  of  miles  off 
all  the  lines  of  travel.' 

"As  we  got  nearer  the  shore  Sir  Harry  and  I  kept  our  tel- 
escopes to  our  eyes,  to  make  out  what  sort  of  natives  they 
were.  Some  scores  of  them  had  collected  upon  the  beach 
and  were  watching  our  approach.  Before  we  could  make 
out  much  about  the  people,  we  could  plainly  see,  about  half  a 
mile  inland,  a  village  of  houses,  some  of  them  evidently 
wooden  ones  and  painted,  others  made  of  mats  and  poles, 
such  as  we  had  seen  among  the  Fijis. 

"'  That  looks  uncommonly  like  civilization,'  said  Sir  Har- 
ry. 'Can  you  catch  what  sort  of  dress  they  wear?  Seems 
to  me  they  have  clothes  on  down  to  the  feet,  at  any  rate.' 

"  As  we  got  nearer  I  saw  that  Sir  Harry  was  right,  and  that 
the  people  were,  at  all  events,  rigged  something  like  ordinary 
Christians,  though  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  make  out  at 
first  what  I  did  see.  Well,  when  we  got  within  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  shore  the  landings  grew  shallow  ;  so  Sir 
Harry  and  I  got  into  the  captain's  boat,  and  they  pulled  us  to 
the  beach.  On  our  way  we  kept  getting  a  better  and  better 
view  of  the  islanders,  and  Sir  Harry  said  to  the  captain  : 

"  'You  must  have  made  a  mistake,  Biggs.  These  people 
are  no  savages.  Why,  they  are  dressed  in  some  sort  of  long 
clothes,  though  I  can't  tell  yet  what  they  are.  This  is  no  un- 
discovered island  !' 

"  '  Phew  ! '  said  the  captain  ;  '  I'm  blessed  if  I  can  under- 
stand it.  I'd  swear  the  place  ain't  on  the  chart,  and  I'd  swear 
that  my  observations  are  all  right,  too.  But  if  I  ever  saw 
anything  like  this — well,  I  am  blowed,'  and  he  whistled  in  a 
mystified  way.     « 

"  By  this  time  we  had  got  to  the  beach,  and  jumped  on 
shore,  and  if  ever  I  was  staggered  in  my  life  I  was  then. 
You  know  I've  seen  a  good  deal,  and  I've  read  a  good  deal, 
and  I'm  not  usually  pulled  up  with  a  round  turn  by  anything 
that  isn't  a  pretty  long  way  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  if  I  ever 

— if  I  hope  to  see" Here  Dick  got  completely  at  a  loss 

for  words,  and  came  down  on  the  table  with  a  bang  that 
made  the  decanters  and  glasses  dance. 

"  All  right,"  said  I  ;  "  till  you  get  calm  enough  to  go  on  in 
a  rational  manner,  I'll  take  the  hint  and  fortify  myself  for 
the  forthcoming  disclosures.  You've  been  dull  enough  hith- 
erto, in  all  conscience.  Your  wine  is  infinitely  superior  to 
your  story." 

All  right,"  said  Dick  ;  "chafTaway.     But  if  I  don't  make 
you  think  as  I  do  before  I'm  done,  you  may  put  me  down  for 
where  was  I  ?    Oh,  yes  ;  on  the  beach.    Well,  the  three 


of  us,  Sir  Harry,  the  captain,  and  I,  left  the  sailors  in  the  boat 
and  jumped  ashore.  About  twenty  paces  in  front  of  us,  and 
about  the  same  distance  in  advance  of  the  big  crowd  I  told 
you  we  saw  at  first,  stood  four  of  the  queerest,  the  quaintest, 
the  most  nondescript — well.  I'm  stumped  if  I  can  find  words 
to  express  it.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  Burnand's  burlesque 
operas — the  old  ones,  I  mean,  where  a  chorus  is  sung  by  a 
quartet  of  heterogeneous  anomalies  in  the  most  utterly  fan- 
tastic dress  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ?  Well,  the  four  figures 
who  stood  before  us  reminded  me  more  forcibly  of  that  than 
anything  else. 

"  Let  me  describe  them  in  detail  :  The  right '  end  man,'  so 
to  speak,  of  the  four,  had  on  a  mantle  reaching  to  about  his 
knees,  once  evidently  gaudy,  but  now  faded  from  age,  and 
here  and  there  patched  with  some  different  material.  The 
legs,  from  the  knees  down,  were  encased  in  boots  of  un- 
tanned  leather,  such  as  are  ordinarily  worn  by  the  stage 
brigand.  A  long  white  beard  fell  from  a  rather  pleasant- 
looking  brown  face,  while  on  the  head  was  a  species  of 
leather  slouch-hat  with  a  broad  brim.  The  next  was  a  well- 
proportioned,  black-bearded  young  fellow,  in  a  short  mantle 
of  faded  silk,  his  lower  extremities  likewise  sheathed  in  gal- 
ligaskins of  fine  rawhide.  This  one  held  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  it  had  a  long  feather  in  it.  At  his  hip  hung  a  sword  in 
a  curiously  chased  sheath.  The  other  two  were  middle-aged 
men,  attired  in  old-fashioned  leathern  doublets  and  long  raw- 
hide boots,  with  antiquated  cutlasses  strapped  to  their  waists. 
Each  posed  in  a  different  way,  and  all  were  evidently  trying 
to  make  an  impression.  The  expression  on  their  faces  was 
evidently  meant  to  give  an  idea  of  importance,  and  each,  in 
his  own  attitude,  remained  as  if  posing  for  a  photograph. 
Anything  more  ludicrous  and  comical  I  never  saw  in  my  life, 
but  I  can't  expect  you  to  have  any  proper  conception  of  it 
from  my  lame  description.  The  effect  on  tis,  however,  was 
irresistible.  For  one  moment  I  was  utterly  dumfounded 
and  nonplussed.  The  next,  I  came  to  a  sense  that  Sir  Harry 
was  in  fits  behind  his  handkerchief,  while  the  worthy  captain 
stood  like  a  statue,  head  thrown  back,  mouth  wide  open,  and 
eyes  staring  out  of  his  head.  If  anything  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  picture  and  my  utter  demoralization,  it  was  this.  I 
gave  vent  to  a  guffaw  before  which  an  Apache  war-whoop 
would  seem  tame,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  exciting  ex- 
treme commotion  in  the  ranks  behind  the  quartet,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  coming  gradually  closer,  and  many  of 
whom  then  and  there  turned  and  fled  precipitately,  with  a 
pack  of  howling  children  at  their  heels.  This,  however, 
broke  up  the  matinee,  and  brought  all  hands,  as  it  were,  to  a 
sense  of  the  situation.  It  was  now  in  order  for  both  sides  to 
say  something,  and  if  I  was  utterly  demoralized  before,  I 
was  now  routed,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  May  I  be  struck 
dumb  and  paralyzed  on  the  spot,  if  that  old  fellow  with  the 
long,  gray  beard  and  brigand  boots  didn't  amble  up,  with  a 
Chesterfieldian  bow,  and  say  : 

"'May't  please  your  worships  to  go  with  us  and  taste  of 
our  cheer?  Ye  are  right  welcome  to  this  island.  We  will 
entreat  you  well,  for  I  bethink  me  ye  do  come  from  the  land 
of  England,  of  which  our  forefathers  spake.  We  are  right 
glad  that  ye  have  come,  I  warrant  you.  Suffer  us  to  conduct 
you  unto  our  homes.' 

"'  Yea,  prithee,  fair  sirs,  we  entreat  you,'  chimed  in  the 
other  three. 

"Sir  Harry  at  once  grasped  the  situation,  and  politely 
accepted  the  proffered  hospitality.  We  then  went  along 
with  our  entertainers  in  the  direction  of  the  village  I  told 
you  we  saw  from  the  ship,  followed  and  surrounded,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  by  the  rest  of  the  folks,  who  watched  us 
narrowly  and  curiously.  After  a  walk  of  about  half  a  mile, 
during  which  we  passed  many  cottages  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  plats  of  cultivated  ground,  we  reached  the  village. 
This  consisted  of  some  forty  or  fifty  cottages,  of  various 
sizes,  some  of  them  built  of  logs,  some  simply  of  poles  with 
cocoanut  matting  flung  over  them,  others  of  boards  with 
roofs  and  gables  which  would  compare  favorably  with  simi- 
lar structures  of  our  own,  one  or  two  of  them  painted  with  a 
sort  of  ochre.  All  of  the  better  class  had  doors  and  windows 
— that  is,  window-shaped  openings  protected  by  lattice  work. 
Of  course,  we  were  puzzled  to  account  for  it  all,  and  on  the 
way  up  asked  if  it  was  actually  true  that  they  had  never  seen 
a  ship  before.  The  old  man  said  that  be  remembered  hav- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  while  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  seen  a 
ship  sailing  on  the  horizon  very  far  to  the  east,  and  at  an- 
other time  one  was  driven  past  the  island  by  a  storm  ;  but 
none  had  ever  stopped  there,  and  no  stronger  had  ever  been 
seen  at  the  island,  either  in  his  time  or  within  the  tradi- 
tions which  he  possessed.  You  may  be  sure  that  this  asser- 
tion piqued  our  curiosity  still  further,  and  made  us  more 
anxious  to  solve  the  enigma  of  what  it  all  meant  ;  and  Mas- 
ter Martin — for  so  the  old  man  called  himself — promised  to 
satisfy  us  on  all  these  points  before  we  left. 

At  last  we  stopped  before  one  of  the  most  pretentious  of 
the  cottages,  on  the  threshold  of  which  we  were  met  by  two 
females — one  middle-aged,  who  was  introduced  to  us  as  Dame 
Elizabeth  Martin  ;  the  other,  a  mere  girl  of  sixteen  or  so,  as 
Amy  Martin.     The  dame  was  like  most  elderly  females,  with 
a  decided  leaning  to  embonpoint,  but  the  young  lady  was  a 
veritable  dusky  beauty — bright,  flashing  eyes,  rosy  lips,  jet 
black  hair,  piquant  features,  and  so  on.     What  did 
wear?     Well,  you  know  I'm  not  much  of  a  Jenkins.  ; 
there  is  one  thing  I  am  more  ignorant  about  than  ai 
is  a  woman's  dress.     Old  women  can't  be  made  to 
witching  by  any  quantity  of  diamonds  and  furb 
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fer  contra,  young  ones,  if  they  are  bewitching,  can't  have 
their  attractions  obscured  by  even  a  domino.  Probably  the 
old  Greek  tunic  would  come  nearer  to  describing  the  lemi- 
nine  dress  than  anything  else.  It  was  loose,  caught  up  by  a 
girdle  somewhere  in  the  regions  of  the  waist.  It  was  flow- 
ing. It  seemed  to  fit  the  body,  and  yet  fell  in  folds.  It  left 
the  neck  and  arms  bare  from  the  shoulders  down.  It  was 
made  of  some  material  resembling  coarse  linen.  It  was 
bleached  ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  clean.  And  now  you  have 
all  I  know  about  it.  Well,  the  ladies  courtesied,  and  in  that 
quaint  old  Elizabethan  language,  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  Ben  Jonson  and  old  Roger  Ascham,  asked 
us  to  be  seated;  the  seats  were  very  passable  high- backed 
chairs  adorned  with  an  attempt  at  carving.  There  was  al- 
ready a  table  spread  with  a  snowy  cloth  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  which  was  of  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  family 
room.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes.  A  large  fire-place, 
lined  with  stone,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  one  end.  In 
fact,  the  whole  thing  smacked  of  some  bygone  period.  It 
was  as  if  we  had  suddenly  dropped  from  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  seventeenth,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  we  had.  It  was  funny  at  first  to  hear 
"  prithee  "  and  "  withal :>  used  in  the  ordinary  conversation 
of  life,  but  the  effect  was  delicious  through  the  knowledge 
that  the  expressions  were  natural.  So,  too,  even  when  the 
old  lady  soundly  berated  a  swarthy  menial  who  brought  in  a 
roast  kid  upon  a  huge  brown  crockery  platter,  the  incongru- 
ity of  a  dark,  olive-hued  matron  in  a  loose  Greek  tunic,  say- 
ing, '  A  murrain  on  thee,  wench  !  Canst  not  abide  till  the 
fair  guests  be  seated?1  was  atoned  for  by  the  natural  sim- 
plicity of  the  expression. 

" '  An't  please  your  worships  to  be  seated,  we  will  fall 
to,'  was  the  invitation  to  which  we  responded  by  bringing 
our  chairs  close  up  to  the  table,  the  fair  Amy  being  flanked 
by  Sir  Harry  on  the  one  side  and  Master  Marigold  Thomson, 
the  young  fellow  with  the  dandy  doublet  and  hose,  on  the 
other,  while  another  female  of  the  family  was  similarly  cava- 
liered  by  myself,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  festive  board 
the  worthy  captain  looked  like  a  modern  brass-buttoned 
sailor  trussed  up  between  two  of  the  ancient  buccaneers  or 
swash-bucklers  of  the  Spanish  Main.  With  a  dusky  Aspasia 
in  the  forties  at  the  head,  and  a  dark-skinned  Polonius  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  I  doubt  if  any  stage  burlesque  ever 
famished  a  parallel.  The  dinner  was  plain,  but  well  cooked, 
ihe  company  being  served  indiscriminately  upon  wooden 
trenchers  and  brown  crockery  plates.  There  were  knives 
and  spoons,  but  no  forks.  Master  Martin,  our  host,  carved 
the  kid  by  simply  taking  a  good  grip  of  the  head  with  his  left 
hand,  while  with  his  right  he  cut  off  chunks  of  the  meat, 
which  he  put  upon  our  platters  as  they  were  handed  up  to 
him.  There  were  baked  and  boiled  yams  upon  the  table, 
with  some  other  native  succulent  vegetables  ;  what  the  old 
lady  called  a  'manchet'  of  wheaten  bread,  with  a  dish  of 
goat's-milk  butter  ;  fruit,  such  as  mangoes,  bananas,  and 
pine-apples.  After  the  roast  kid  a  dish  of  wild  ducks  was 
brought  in,  with  eggs  and  cheese.  And  while  this  was  go- 
ing on,  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  had  nothing  to  drink. 
'"Dickon,"  called  Master  Martin,  in  commanding  tones, 
to  a  bare-footed  helot  who  hovered  about,  'get  thee  to  the 
buttery,  and  fetch  a  measure  from  yon  cask  we  broached 
yestereven,  when  we  saw  their  worships' ship  over  against 
us ;  and,  sirrah,  see  to't  that  a  goodly  portion  of  sugar  be 
mingled  with  the  hippocras  for  the  dames.  Thou  art  ever 
amiss  therein.  An'  thou  fail  in  this,  look  to  thyself;  for, 
truly,  I  will  swinge  thee  roundly.  Begone!  hie  thee!" 
then,  apologetically  to  Sir  Harry, '  I  crave  your  pardon,  fai: 
knight,  but  these  caitiff  knaves  must  be  strictly  entreated, 
else  will  they  most  woefully  malinger.  Is  it  ever  so  in  thy 
country  ? ' 

"  To  which  Sir  Harry  gravely  replied  that  it  was,  and  so 
the  banquet  went  merrily  on.  It  was  a  sight  for  the  gods  to 
see  our  worthy  captain  hobnobbing  and  carrying  on  an  ani 
mated  conversation  with  the  buccaneers  at  ohe  other  side  of 
the  table ;  for  all  tongues  were  loosened  under  the  influence 
of  the  wine,  which  was  old  and  really  fair.  I  could  see,  too, 
that  Sir  Harry  was  making  his  way  in  the  good  graces  of 
damsel  Amy,  much  to  the  perturbation  of  Master  Marigold 
Thomson.  I,  of  course,  tried  to  do  the  agreeable,  under  diffi 
culties,  with  my  early  English  partner  in  the  Greek  tunic." 
Here  Dick  paused.  "Just  shove  that  decanter  this  way, 
old  fellow  ;  talking  makes  one  terribly  dry." 

"Now,  look  here,  Dick,"  I  said,  with  befitting  solemnity, 
"Pve  stood  this  long  enough.  What  on  earth  has  come 
over  you  to-night?  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  such  a 
yarn  as  this  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  grapes,  or  wheat,  or  any 
stuff  fit  to  make  cloth  out  of,  growing  on  a  desert  island  in 
the  Pacific?  By  your  own  admission,  no  ships  had  ever 
touched  there  within  the  memory  of  tradition,  and  yet  you 
dress  up  your  natives  in  doublets,  and  tunics,  and  hose  and 
leather  boots,  and  silk  mantles,  and  swords,  and  so  forth, 
I  suppose  you'll  tell  me  next  that  they  were  adepts  at  poker, 
and  crack  hands  at  billiards.  You're  laying  it  on  too  thick  ; 
you  are,  indeed." 

"  I  grant  it  does  look  pretty  absurd,"  weakly  conceded 
Dick;  "but  before  I'm  done  I  will  convince  you,  at  all  events, 
of  the  possibility  of  all  Pve  told  you,  and  leave  the  verifica- 
tion of  it  to  certain  parties  who  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two. 
The  yacht,  you  know,  stopped  at  Wilmington,  as  Sir  Harry 
wished  to  visit  an  old  chum  of  his  now  staying  in  Los  An- 
geles, while  I  came  on  here  ahead  of  them.     I  hope  you 
won't  impeach  their  testimony,  at  least,"  and  Dick  assumed 
an  expression  of  injured  innocence  and  conscious  rectitude. 
"Well,"  he  continued,  "the  dinner  passed  off  without  a 
flaw.     A  perfect  entente  cordiale  had  been  established,  and 
we  rose  from  the  table  in  time  to  see  the  bare  legs  of  black 
Dickon  in  hot  pursuit  of  some  of  the  villagers,  who  had  trans^ 
gressed  the  bounds  of  propriety  so  far  as  to  gather  unnoticed 
round  the  door  while  we  were  eating.     After  dinner  we  pro- 
duced our  cigar-cases  and  astonished  the  natives  by  smok- 
ing.    As  may  be  imagined,  they  did  not  follow  our  example. 
It  now  became  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  enigma 
which  had  been  presented  to  us,  and  to  this  end  Master  Martin 
-as  called  upon  to  enlighten  us.     Sitting  down  in  the  shad- 
of  a  patriarchal  palm,  the  old  man  told  us,  as  far  as  he 
new,  the  traditional  history  of  the  island,  which  had  been 
uded   down  from   generation  to  generation  ;   but  wisely 
ing  that  such  a  history  would  seem  more  authentic  if 
supported   by  some  extraneous  evidence,  he  went  into  the 
house,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  several  articles — 


one  of  them  a  volume  bound  in  black  leather  with  silver 
clasps.  This  proved  to  be  a  black-letter  edition  of  Edward 
VI.'s  Bible,  printed  upon  parchment — nothing  else  would 
have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  and  thumbing  of  centuries. 
This,  he  told  us,  was  the  only  book  on  the  island,  and  from 
it  he  and  all  I  saw  around  me  had  learned  to  read — that  is, 
all  of  the  upper  class  ;  for  even  in  this  small  and  simple 
community  the  lines  of  caste  were  strictly  drawn.  Besides 
the  Bible,  Master  Martin  showed  us  a  manuscript  book,  which 
proved  to  be  a  ship's  log,  much  of  which  was  blurred  and 
rendered  illegible  by  sea  water  and  extreme  age,  but  from 
which  I  made  these  extracts  from  the  last  few  entries,  for 
your  especial  satisfaction,"  and  Dick  produced  from  his 
pocket-book  a  page  of  manuscript  of  which  the  following  is 
a  transcript : 

*  *  The  xxj.  of  Awgust  we  entered  the  streyghts  called  Magel- 
lianes  Streytes,  the  xxiiij.  of  the  same,  we  arrived  at  an  Hand  where 
we  had  greate  store  of  fowles  which  could  not  flye,  of  the  bygness 
of  gese  ;  we  kylde  in  lesse  than  one  day  above  thre  thowsand  of  thes 
fowles,  and  victualed  our  selves  thrwly  with  them,  as  we  thought. 
These  streyghts  were  full  of  watar  and  wodde  all  the  waye  and  very  hy 
lande  of  both  syds,  in  some  places  but  a  leauge  in  bredthe,  in  some 
*  *  *  the  vj.  September  we  entered  the  sowthe  sea,  where  in  all 
our  beynge  we  never  found  but  contrary  winds  and  extreme  tempestes 
and  boysterous  wether  *  *  *  and  Master  Wyntar,  qd.  he,  wher 
is  your  man  Viysses  ?  by  Gods  lyfe  yl  he  were  my  man  I  would  cut  of 
his  ears,  yea  by  Gods  wounds  I  wold  hange  hym  ;  but  wherefore  truly 
I  do  not  know.  *  *  *  Such  an  infinite  number  of  seales  as  may 
seeme  incredible  to  any  man  that  hath  not  bene  there,  not  fearing  the 
presence  of  men ;  for  the  most  of  our  men  were  upon  the  island  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  days  to  set  up  a  Pinnesse,  during  which  time  the 
seales  wold  come  and  slepe  by  them,  and  rather  resist  our  men,  then 
giue  place,  unless  mortall  blowes  forced  them  to  yeelde.  *  *  *  The 
last  of  September  being  a  very  foule  night,  and  the  seas  sore  growne, 
we  lost  the  Generals  shippe  and  the  Elizabeth  running  to  the  Eastward 
to  get  the  shore  whereof  we  had  sight  the  vij  of  October,  falling  into  a 
a  very  dangerous  bay  full  of  rocks ;  and  there  we  lost  company  of  M. 
Drake  the  same  night  *  *  *  the  ambush  brake  out  and  set  upon 
them,  and  belore  they  could  recover  their  bote  and  get  her  on  flote  they 
hurt  all  our  men  very  sore  with  theire  arrowes.  *  *  *  John  Bruer, 
[ohn  Marten,  Thomas  Flud,  Tom  Bruer,  great  Nele  a  dane,  littell 
Xele  a  fleming,  John  Gripe,  John  Mariner,  Gregory  Rayment  escaped 
their  wonds  and  were  cured.  *  *  *  Here  we  do  live  unto  this  daye 
in  grete  peace  and  plentye,  and  in  amitie  with  ye  natives. 

Master  Dixon,  wch  was  the  Generalls  brother-in-law,  having  much 
skille  in  weving,  doth  teche  ye  native  women  how  to  make  faire  cloths 
unto  themselves  of  certaine  plantes  and  trees  wch  doe  grow  here  most 
abundantly,  so  we  are  like  to  have  no  lack  of  raiment  whiles  we  stay. 
Likewise  Nele  the  fieming  is  no  mean  cordwainere  wch  belike  I  did 
not  know  till  now.  Likewise  more  of  our  men  doe  prove  themselves 
cunning  in  divers  ways.  We  have  hewn  unto  ourselves  boords  in  some 
sort  from  the  trees  that  be  here  whereof  the  wodde  is  fayre  to  splitte 
with  the  ships  axes.  Therefrom  we  have  biggen  howses  and  chaires 
and  tables.  Ye  whete  wch  we  had  for  our  hogge,  and  of  wch  were  a 
fewe  graines  residue  in  the  bagge,  we  sowed  and  now  have  goodly 
harvests  and  brede  much  to  our  help.  Ye  razens  wch  we  had  i  bagge 
from  the  Portugals  we  likewise  sowde  their  seedes  wherefrom  grew 
grapes.  Seeing  that  much  time  hath  passed  without  syne  of  ship  or 
rescue,  all  save  Thorns  Fiud  and  myself  have  taken  unto  themselves 
wives  wherefrom  they  have  children,  by  which  we  are  much  holpen.  I 
doe  thynke  we  shall  bringe  all  in  ye  feare  of  Godde. 

John  Thomson, 
Captain  of  ye  Marigold. 

At  ye  Hand  of  Malilua,  this  25  day  of  December  (Xmas.)  Godues  son 
his  daye,  as  I  recon  in  the  yere  of  ourlorde  fifteen  hundred  eighty-three, 
V  years  have  we  bene  here  ;  God  save  Her  Majestic  J.  T. 

"Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?"  shouted  Dick,  tri- 
umphantly, as  I  finished  reading.  "  Well,  Master  Martin 
showed  us  more  things  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
ship) — the  figure-head,  pieces  of  rope,  the  compass,  some 
bows,  a  caliver — if  you  know  what  that  is — some  old  cut 
lasses,  and  other  articles,  which  were  preserved  with  the 
utmost  care  and  reverence.  As  to  the  dresses  they  then 
wore,  and  which  had  excited  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous  at 
our  arrival,  he  explained  that  they  were  some  of  the  original 
clothes  of  the  crew  of  the  Marigold,  and  had  only  been 
donned  on  the  present  occasion  in  deference  to  a  sacred  in 
junction,  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and  gene-ration  to 
generation,  that  these  garments  should  be  worn  to  welcome 
the  first  arrivals  in,  as  proof  of  who  their  original  wearers 
were.  The  dresses  had  accordingly  been  preserved  from 
moth  and  mildew  with  the  most  reverential  care,  and,  even 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  retained  something  of  their  pris 
tine  character.  Marigold  Thomson,  for  instance,  the  good- 
looking  young  fellow  who  was  sweet  on  Master  Martin's 
daughter,  appeared,  by  hereditary  right,  in  the  holiday  brav- 
ery of  his  ancestor,  John  Thomson,  the  captain  of  the  ill- 
fated  vessel,  whose  name  the  youth  bore.  It  is  not  often 
that  young  men  have  the  privilege  of  airing  themselves  in 
the  toggery  of  an  ancestor  of  the  tenth  generation,  is  it " 
And  still  seldomer  that  they  would  appreciate  the  honor, 
eh  ?  Sir  Harry  said  that  at  his  place  in  England  there  were 
chests  of  wardrobes  of  dresses  quite  as  old,  but  none,  so  far 
as  he  was  aware,  in  such  good  repair.  This  compliment,  I 
may  add,  was  vastly  appreciated.  Well,  the  day  wore  on, 
and  toward  evening  we  returned  to  the  yacht,  our  hosts  being 
loth  to  let  us  go,  lest  they  should  lose  us  forever.  Sir  Harry, 
however,  comforted  them  with  the  assurance  that  all  the 
yacht's  boats  would  return  in  the  morning,  and  take  as  many 
as  they  could  carry  aboard.     And  so  we  parted. 

"  Well,  so  things  went  on  from  day  to  day,  till  at  last  we 
lived  more  on  the  island  than  we  did  on  the  yacht.  And  a 
beautiful  place  it  was,  and  no  mistake.     One  of  those 

'Summer  isles  of  Eden,  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea,' 
that  the  poet  sings  of.  Quite  romantic,  I  assure  youj  and 
quite  romantic  did  we  get.  You  needn't  laugh.  We  were  in 
a  new  world,  and  a  real  one.     It  had  its 

'Quidquid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas ; ' 
it  had  its  loves  and  its  strifes,  its  work  tend  its  merry- 
makings, all  carried  out  with  as  much  fervor  as  anywhere  I 
was  ever  at.  You  mayn't  give  me  credit  for  it,  but  I  made 
quite  a  study  of  the  whole  thing.  I  had  to  do  something, 
you  know,  for  before  we  had  been  there  a  week  I  could  tell 
that  Sir  Harry  was  snug  in  the  meshes  of  the  dimpled  god. 
Tete-a-tetes  in  the  shade  during  the  day,  and  moonlight  ram- 
bles on  the  beach  at  night,  tell  a  tale,  you  know  ;  and  so  I 
killed  time  as  best  I  could,  by  rambling  myself  over  the 
island  with  my  gun.  Of  course,  I  literally  had  the  freedom 
of  it,  for  every  one  was  apprised  of  our  arrival  two  hours  afte: 
we  cast  anchor.  As  I  know  you  are  of  a  statistical  turn  of 
mind,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  prosaically,  that  the  island  was 
six  miles  long  by  about  four  in  width  ;  that  its  population 
numbered  about  two  thousand  persons, three-fourths  of  whom 
were  in  a  sort  of  serfdom  to  the  remainder ;  that  there  were 
cultivated  fields  and  gardens;  that  there  weregay-plumaged 
birds  in  the  groves,  and  goats  upon  the  high  ground.     It 


seems  that,  however  it  had  been  in  former  times,  there  was 
now  little  or  no  intermarrying  between  the  two  classes  of  the 
community.  This  social  provision  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause 
of  the  paucity  of  families — which  hardly  ever  numbered 
more  than  one  or  two  children.  The  women  used  the  distaff 
and  spindle — the  secret  of  which  had  been,  no  doubt,  handed 
down  from  the  time  when  '  Master  Dixon,'  as  the  log  said, 
first  taught  them  the  art.  All  the  ship's  iron  had  been  long 
ago  beaten  out  into  axes  and  knives,  which  were  now  ex- 
tremely scarce,  and  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care.  A 
species  of  hard  wood,  something  like  iron-wood,  provided 
hoes  and  spades,  for  there  were  no  beasts  of  burden,  and  all 
agricultural  work  had  to  be  performed  by  hand.  The  natives 
were  adepts  with  the  bow,  and  shot  wild  duck,  which  were 
plentiful  in  both  the  creeks,  with  a  species  of  flint-head  ar- 
row. I  mention  this  fact,  not  from  its  novelty,  but  because 
it  cuts  a  figure  in  the  story  later  on. 

"Well,  as  I  said,  while  I  was  potting  wild  duck  upon  the 
creeks,  Sir  Harry  was  making  love  to  the  fair  Amy  in  the 
shady  lanes  or  upon  the  beach.  Of  course,  this  didn't  es- 
cape the  notice  of  Master  Marigold  Thomson,  who,  I  could 
see,  eyed  the  pair  with  anything  but  feelings  of  affection. 
One  evening  as  we  were  lying  in  our  hammocks  smoking — 
we  swung  our  hammocks  under  a  big  tree  near  old  Martin's 
cottage — Sir  Harry  began  to  talk. 

" '  Dick,'  said  he,  '  did  you  ever  see  a  girl  like  that  ?  So 
simple,  so  artless,  so  innocent,  such  a  beauty,  so  unlike  those 
sophisticated,  artificial,  hot-house  exotics  one  meets  in  a  Lon- 
don drawing-room  !     By  Jove,  I've  a  good  mind  to  do  it.' 

"  'All  right,  old  fellow,  go  ahead,'  I  said.  '  I  know  you'll 
do  it  anyhow,  so  I  may  just  as  well  chime  in  now,  and  be 
done  with  it.' 

"  '  I  think  I  can  make  it  all  right  at  home,'  he  went  on. 
'Of  course,  they'll  kick  at  first,  but  I'm  the  party  principally 
interested,  if  it  comes  to  that' 

"'What  does  the  girl  say  to  it?1  I  said.  *  Who  knows 
but  there  might  be  some  objections  on  that  side?' 

'■' To-morrow  I  mean  to  ask  her,' sighed  Sir  Harry.  'I 
don:t  think  I'm  mistaken  in  the  result.' 

"As  we  smoked  dreamily  on,  a  figure  passed  us  in  the  dusk, 
and  entered  Martin's  house.  Presently  we  heard  the  sound 
of  talking  inside.  Two  male  and  two  female  voices  were 
engaged,  and,  judging  from  the  high  tones  employed,  some 
exciting  topic  was  on  the  tapis.  After  about  ten  minutes  the 
door  opened  and  Master  Marigold  Thomson  came  out,  fol- 
lowed by  old  Martin,  who  stood  in  the  door-way  with  a 
cocoa-nut  oil  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  said  : 

" '  Truly,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  shouldst  ask  this  thing. 
Nevertheless,  as  thou  demandest  it,  it  must  perforce  be  so. 
Prithee  consider,  Master  Marigold,  and  demand  it  not,'  and 
so  they  parted. 

"'  I  wonder  what's  up  now?'  I  said,  "The  old  party  seems 
excited  about  something.1 

"  '  Some  family  tiff,  I  suppose,'  yawned  Sir  Harry,  as  he 
turned  over. 

"  In  the  morning  we  found  out  what  it  was,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  Sir  Harry,  too. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  an  immemorial  usage  on  the  island 
that  the  first  man  who  asked  the  hand  of  a  maiden  in  mar- 
riage was  conceded  the  preference  under  certain  conditions. 
If  the  girl  accepted  him,  well  and  good  ;  there  was  no  far- 
ther trouble.  If  she  did  not,  she  was  compelled  to  declare 
her  prelerence  for  some  one  else,  and  in  that  case  the  first 
comer  had  a  right  to  challenge  the  favored  one  to  a  trial  of 
skill  in  shooting.  Whichever  came  off  winner  at  this  shoot- 
ing-match got  the  girl.  It  was  simply  the  old  tournament  in 
a  different  shape,  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  place. 
Now,  the  reason  for  the  high  talking  in  the  cottage  the  even- 
ing before  was  that  young  Marigold,  presumably  seeing 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  had  made  a  formal  propo- 
sition for  old  Martin's  daughter.  The  girl,  thus  urged,  in 
her  simplicity,  and  following  the  custom  she  had  invariably 
seen  around  her,  expressed  her  preference  for  Sir  Harry,  and 
thereupon  Master  Marigold  had  signified  his  intention  of  de- 
ciding the  affair  by  the  time-honored  custom  referred  to. 
Old  Martin  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  had  either  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  an  established  custom,  or  commit  a  flagrant  breach 
of  hospitality.  Besides,  like  all  old  people,  neither  he  nor 
his  worthy  dame  had  the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  going 
on  under  their  noses.  With  all  their  simplicity  they  had 
enough  sense  to  see  that  their  rules  didn't  apply  to  an  out- 
sider, and  that  any  declaration  should  have  come  from  Sir 
Harry.  The  case,  however,  was  simply  put  before  him  as  it 
stood,  and  Sir  Harry  answered  it  by  simply  going  round  to 
where  Miss  Amy  stood,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
kissing  her.  Nothing  like  simple  measures  in  a  simple  com-  ' 
munity,  you  know.  Old  Martin,  seeing  the  state  of  the  case, 
thereupon  tried  to  get  Master  Marigold  to  forego  his  claim, 
but  the  latter  couldn't  see  it,  and  insisted  on  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  letter  of  the  law;  namely,  that  Sir  Harry  should 
shoot  with  him  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  paces — the  prize 
the  hand  of  the  maiden.  Now,  here  was  a  quandary.  Sir 
Harry  hadn't  had  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand  since  he  was 
ten  years  old,  and  even  then,  as  he  ruefully  remarked  after- 
ward, he  couldn't  hit  a  barn-door  with  it.  He,  however,  ex- 
pressed his  perfect  willingness  to  accommodate  Master  Mar- 
igold with  rifles  or  revolvers.  After  a  stormy  discussion  a 
compromise  was  at  length  effected  on  the  basis  that  the 
match  should  take  place  for  the  stakes  proposed,  each  cham- 
pion to  use  his  own  weapon.  This  seemed  fair  for  both 
parties. 

"'A  lucky  thing  for  you  that  you  liked  the  girl,' said  I, 
that  evening.  '  Suppose  it  had  been  my  Dulcinea — the 
maiden  aunt,  I  mean,  that  sits  next  to  me  at  table?' 

"  '  Even  rifles  don't  always  carry  straight,'  laughed  Sir 
Harry, 'and  that  reminds  me  that  I  must  be  remarkably 
careful  to-morrow.  I  haven't  shot  for  some  time,  and  they 
say  my  rival  is  a  perfect  Locksley  with  the  bow.' 

"  Next  morning  the  contest  began  in  a  beautiful  grassy 
dell,  specially  set  apart  for  such  encounters.  All  the  people 
of  the  island  had  collected  before  the  hour  named  to  witness 
the  spectacle,  rendered  doubly  exciting  by  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  it  took  place.  They  ranged  themselves 
on  both  sides  of  the  dell,  which  was  stepped  oft*  for  a  hun- 
dred paces  by  old  Martin,  who  fulfilled  in  himself  the  func- 
tions of  judge,  referee,  and  master  of  ceremonies.  A  pole 
with  a  cross-piece  at  the  top  was  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
from  a  string  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cross-piece  hung  a 
large  mango.    This  was  set  in  motion  so  that  it  swung  right 
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and  left  transversely  to  the  field,  of  vision.  Whichever  of 
the  contestants  hit  the  mango  oftenest  in  three  shots  won.  It 
was  the  old  Elizabethan  game  of  quintain  over  again.  Mas- 
ter Marigold  was  on  hand  with  a  confident  smile,  for  this 
was  his  favorite  pastime,  and  he  had  practiced  it  ever  since 
he  could  handle  a  bow.  Sir  Harry  loaded  his  rifle  with 
scrupulous  care,  lor  more  depended  upon  the  result  than 
he  had  ever  staked  on  the  traps  at  Hornsey.  The  fair  Amy 
was  on  hand,  too,  with  her  mother  and  maiden  aunt,  and  the 
whole  thing  had  a  most  picturesque  and  chivalric  appear- 
ance. Master  Marigold  drew  the  long  straw,  and  took  his 
stand.  Twang !  went  the  bow.  Squish  !  went  the  mango, 
and  Master  Marigold  stepped  jauntily  aside.  He  had  on  the 
ancient  finery,  by  the  way,  of  his  ancestor,  the  captain.  Then 
Sir  Harry  took  his  place.  Crack  !  went  the  rifle.  Squish  ! 
went  the  second  mango,  and  he  too  stepped  aside,  and  care- 
fully wiped  the  breech  of  his  gun  before  reloading.  It  now 
became  evident  to  both  parties,  and  indeed  to  every  one 
there,  that  this  was  no  ordinary  affair.  Neither  was  it.  Mas- 
ter Marigold  again  parted  his  mango  fair  in  the  centre, 
while  Sir  Harry  peeled  off  a  slice  of  the  rind.  Master  Mari- 
gold again  drew  his  arrow  to  the  shoulder  and  took  aim.  It 
left  the  bow  ;  but,  just  as  it  left,  a  bird  flew  out  of  the  grove 
and  made  a  peck  at  the  fruit.  The  bird  dropped  dead,  but  the 
mango  was  untouched.  Sir  Harry  politely  waived  the  acci- 
dent, and  asked  his  rival  to  shoot  again.  This  was  unques- 
tionably fair,  and  he  did  so ;  but  this  time  the  arrow  whizzed  by 
harmless.  Possibly  the  accident  unnerved  him.  Sir  Harry 
followed,  and  again  smashed  his  mango.  The  people  cheered, 
and  Sir  Harry  went  over  to  the  side  of  Amy,  while  Master 
Marigold,  with  bent  head  and  dejected  look,  disappeared 
slowly  and  alone  among  the  trees. 

"  Now,  no  doubt  you  will  suppose  that  a  time  of  regular 
courtship  began.  So  it  did.  It  began.  That  evening,  after 
dinner,  I  was  comfortably  strolling  along  the  moonlit  beach 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  complacently  appreciating  the  luxurious 
warmth  and  ease  of  my  surroundings.  About  a  hundred 
yards  to  my  right  I  saw  a  couple  of  figures  which  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  as  Sir  Harry  and  Amy.  They  were 
strolling  along  as  close  as  lovers,  near  where  a  fringe  of 
myrtle  ran  down  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  I  was 
thinking  over  past  reminiscences  of  the  same  sort,  and 
dreamily  taking  in  the  situation  in  general,  when  whang  ! 
came  a  sound  out  of  the  laurel  thicket.  The  next  moment 
the  air  was  convulsed  with  a  masculine  groan  and  a  feminine 
shriek.  I  did  the  hundred  yards  between  the  figures  and 
myself  in  less  than  eleven  seconds,  though  you  mayn't  be- 
lieve it,  and  found  Sir  Harry  on  the  sand  and  Miss  Amy  en- 
gaged in  tugging  away  at  an  arrow  that  had  lodged  in  his 
back.  I  shoved  her  to  one  side,  very  impolitely  I  admit,  but 
at  the  same  time  very  practically,  as  1  want  you  to  under- 
stand, for  I  saw  at  the  first  pull  that  the  arrow  had  done  its 
work  well,  and  the  barb  was  firmly  imbedded  in  the  flesh. 
So  I  just  slipped  his  arms  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  and 
waistcoat — 1  had  been  there  before,  you  know — ripped  off 
the  back  of  his  shirt  and  underclothing,  and  then  went  to 
work  on  the  flesh  round  the  barbs.  I  didn't  wait  for  the 
hullibaloo  and  surgery  that  old  Martin  or  any  of  his  gang 
could  afford,  but  simply  cut  away  the  meat  round  the  barbs, 
and  brought  out  the  arrow.  It  had  gone  in  three  inches 
deep  below  the  left  shoulder — just  the  length  of  the  flint" 
I'm  no  surgeon,  but  I  know  enough  about  anatomy  to  tell 
that  an  inch  to  the  right  would  have  struck  either  the  heart 
or  the  lungs.  Well,  twenty  seconds  after  he  had  been  hit,  I 
had  him  plastered  up — you  know  I  always  make  it  a  point 
of  carrying  enough  plaster  in  my  pocket-book  to  fix  up  a 
regiment ;  and  by  this  time  Amy's  shrieks  had  brought  the 
old  man  and  the  old  woman,  and  about  a  hundred  of  the  vil- 
lagers. They  came  running  up  with  lights,  and  crying,  with 
that  melancholy  cadence  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
barbaric  man,  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 

"  Sir  Harry  was  brought  in  and  nursed  with  all  the  possi- 
ble care  that  simple,  kind  people,  whose  heart  is  in  their 
every  action,  could  give.  Nobody  could  account  for  the 
catastrophe.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the  brand  of 
Cain  had  never  been  set  upon  their  brows  within  their  mem- 
ory, and  had  been  blotted  out  even  from  their  dim  traditions. 

"  Morning  rose  with  Amy  still  hovering  round  his  bed, 
when  news  was  brought  in  of  another  terrible  calamity. 
Marigold  Thomson  had  been  found,  with  his  brains  dashed 
out,  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  coast  bluff  on  the  island,  about 
a  mile  off. 

".Now,  I  won't  keep  you  much  longer.  Nobody  ever  knew 
who  fired  that  arrow.  If  they  did  know,  they  said  nothing. 
Poor  Marigold  was  brought  in  dead.  He  was  covered  with 
flowers — and  most  beautiful,  resplendent,  gorgeous  flowers 
they  were,  too.  We  buried  him  with  true  grief,  true  tears, 
and  the  most  heartfelt  feeling.  Sir  Harry  was  too  weak  to 
attend  the  ceremonies,  but  Amy  did.  Such  a  mixture  of 
Christian  form  and  barbaric  reality  as  1  witnessed  at  that 
funeral  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  inwardly  demon- 
strated to  me  that  the  true  feelings  of  humanity  hold  a  big 
balance  on  the  natural  side.  I  saw  in  the  grief  of  these 
poor,  simple  folk  a  foretaste  of  the  calamities  which  must 
inevitably  overtake  them,  should  they  ever  be  brought  into 
the  vortex  of  so-called  civilization  ;  should  commerce  ever 
mark  them  for  her  own,  bringing  in  her  wake  the  companion, 
though  antagonistic,  influence  ot  missionaries  and  rum.  And 
why  shouldn't  these  islanders  feel  sorry?  A  youth  brought 
up  among  them,  whom  they  had  known  from  the  earliest 
childhood,  balked  of  his  love  by  a  woman's  whim  and  a 
chance  of  war.  Bah  !  And  so  ended,  after  three  hundred 
years,  the  last  descendant  of  John  Thomson,  captain  of  the 
Marigold^  who  had  passed  through  Magellan's  Straits  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  brought  his  ship  safe  to  land  on  an 
island  in  the  South  Seas.  Oh,  the  travesty  of  fortune  !  Push 
that  decanter  this  way,  and  light  another  cigar.  To-morrow 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Sir  Harry  and 
his  island  bride.  But,  to  tell  truth,  my  sympathies  are  with 
Marigold.     Poor  Marigold  !" 

*  When  emeralds  were  first  discovered  in  America,  a  Span- 
iard carried  one  to  a  lapidary  in  Italy,  and  asked  him  what 
it  was  worth  ;  he  was  told  a  hundred  escudos.  He  produced 
a  second,  which  was  larger  ;  and  that  was  valued  at  three 
hundred.  Overjoyed  at  this,  he  took  the  lapidary_to  his 
lodging,  and  showed  him  a  chestful  j  but  the  Italian,  seeing 
so  many,  damped  his  joy  by  saying  ;  "Ah  ha,  senor  1  so 
many — these  are  worth  one  escudo," 
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The  Ladies  of  St.  James's. 
A    PROPER   NEW  BALLAD  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  TOWN. 

The  ladies  of  St.   James's 

Go  swinging  to  the  play  ; 
Their  footmen  run  before  them, 

With  a  "  Stand  by  !    Clear  the  way  !" 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

She  takes  her  buckled  shoon, 
When  we  go  out  a-courting 

Beneath  the  harvest-moon. 

The  ladies  of  St  James's 

Wear  satin  on  their  backs  ; 
They  sit  all  night  at  Ombre, 

With  candles  all  of  wax ; 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

She  dons  her  russet  gown, 
And  runs  to  gather  May  dew 

Before  the  world  is  down.  ■ 

The  ladies  of  St  James's 

They  are  so  fine  and  fair, 
You'd  think  a  box  of  essences 

Was  broken  in  the  air ; 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

The  breath  of  heath  and  furze, 
When  breezes  blow  at  morning, 

Is  scarce  so  fresh  as  hers. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

They're  painted  to  the  eyes  ; 
Their  white  it  stays  forever, 

Their  red  it  never  dies ; 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

Her  color  comes  and  goes ; 
It  trembles  to  a  lily, 

It  wavers  to  a  rose. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

With  "  Mercy  !  "  and  with  "  Lud  ! 
They  season  all  their  speeches 

(They  come  of  noble  blood  ; ) 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida! 

Her  shy  and  simple  words 
Are  sweet  as,  after  rain-drops, 

The  music  of  the  birds. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

They  have  their  fits  and  freaks  ; 
They  smile  on  you  —  for  seconds, 

They  frown  on  you  —  for  weeks; 
But  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida  ! 

Come  either  storm  or  shine. 
From  Shrove-u'de  unto  Shrove- tide 

Is  always  true  —  and  Mine. 

My  Phyllida  !    my  Phyllida  ! 

I  care  not  though  they  heap 
The  hearts  of  all  St.   James's, 

And  give  me  all  to  keep ; 
I  care  not  whose  the  beauties 

Of  all  the  world  may  be, 
For  Phyllida  — for  Phyllida 

Is  all  the  world  to  me! 

— Austin  Dobson  in  Harper s  for  January. 


Phosphorescence, 

Behind  the  swiftly  moving  ship  strange  light 
Floats  on  the  waves  and  dances  in  the  spray ; 
Brighter  than  moon  and  whiter  than  the  day, 

Its  myriad  points  leap  dazzling  to  the  sight. 

And  make  the  whole  sea  lair  in  darkest  night. 
No  science  yet  has  fathomed,  or  can  say, 
Where  lies  the  shining  secret  of  its  ray, 

Or  at  what  hour  the  water  will  be  bright. 

Such  moments  and  such  mystic  fights  there  are 
In  human  lives.     The  days'  deep  currents  flow 
Miraculously  calm,  and  ail  things  glow 

With  radiance  borrowed  from  no  sun  or  star. 

'Twixt  golden  past  and  present  lies  no  bar  ; 
The  future,  golden,  draweth  near  too  slow. 

H.  H.  in  Overland  for  January. 
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The  Last  Meeting  o{  Pocahontas  and  the  Great  Captain. 

(A.  D.  1616.)  r 

In  a  stately  hall  at  Brentford,  when  the  English  June  was  green, 
Sat  the  Indian  Princess,  summoned  that  her  graces  might  be  seen, 
For  the  rumor  of  her  beauty  filled  the  ear  oi  court  and  Queen. 

There  for  audience  as  she  waited,  with  half-scornful,  silent  air. 
All  undazzled  by  the  splendor  gleaming  round  her  everywhere, 
Dight  in  broidered  hose  and  doublet,  came  a  courtier  down  the  stair. 

As  with  striding  step  he  hasted,  burdened  with  the  Queen's  command, 
Loud  he  cried,  in  tones  that  tingled,  "  Welcome,  welcome  to  my  land!" 
But  a  tremor  seized  the    Princess,  and  she  drooped  upon  her  hand. 

"What!  no  word,  my  Pocahontas?    Must  I  come  on  bended  knee? 
I  were  slain  within  the  torest,  I  were  dead  beyond  the  sea, 
On  the  banks  of  wild  Pamunkey  1  had  perished,  but  for  tliee. 

"Ah,  I  keep  a  heart  right  royal,  that  can  never  more  forget. 
I  can  hear  the  rush,  the  breaming ;  I  can  see  the  eyelids  wet ; 
I  can  teel  the  sudden  tightening  of  thine  arms  about  me  yet. 

"Nay,  look  up.  Thy  father's  daughter  never  feared  the  face  of  man, 
Shrank  not  lrom  the  forest  darkness  when  het  doe-like  footsteps  ran 
To  my  cabin,  bringing  tidings  of  the  craft  oi  Powhatan." 

With  extended  arms,  entreating,  stood  the  stalwart  Captain  there, 
While  the  courtiers   press  around  her,  and  the  passing   pages  stare ; 
But  no  sign  gave  Pocahontas  underneath  her  veil  of  hair. 

All  her  lithe  and  willowy  figure  quivered  like  an  aspen  leaf, 

And  she  crouched  as  il  she  shriveled,  frost-touched  by  some  sudden 

griet,  • 

Turning   only  on  her  husband,   Rolfe,  one  glance,  sharp,  searching, 

brief. 

At  the  Captain's  haughty  gesture  back  the  curious  courtiers  fell, 
And  with  sootiest  word  and  accent  he  besought  that  she   would  tell 
Why  she  turned  away,  nor  greeted  hira  whom  she  had  served  so  well. 

But  for  two  long  hours  the  Princess  dumbly  sat  and  bowed  her  head, 
Moveless  as  the  statue  near  her.     When  at  last  she  spake,  she  said  : 
"  White  man's  tongue  is  false.     It  told  me— told  me — that  my  brave 
was  dead. 

"And  I  lay  upon  my  deer-skins  all  one  moon  of  falling  leaves 
(Who  hath  care  for  song  or  corn  dance   when  the  voice   within  her 

grieves  ?) 
Looking  westward  where  the  souls  go,  up  the  path  the  sunset  weaves. 

"Call  me  'child'  now.     It  is  over.     On  my  husband's  arm  I  lean. 
Never  shadow,  Nenemoosa,  our  twain  hearts  shall  come  between. 
Take  my  hand,  and  let  us  follow  the  great  Captain  to  his    Queen." 
— Margaret  Preston  in  Harper's  for  January, 


Oscar  Wilde's  brother  wishes  to  come  to  America  to  lect- 
ure.    He  is  an  aesthetic  poet,  too. 

Johann  Strauss  is  at  Paris,  pending  the  divorce  suit  which 
Frau  Strauss  is  bringing  against  him  at  Vienna. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  Florida  orange  groves  yield 
her  a  profit,  it  is  said,  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 

The  new  Spanish  Infanta  will  be  called  Isabella,  and  will 
have  only  four  Christian  names,  although  Spanish  princesses 
usually  have  a  dozen  or  more. 

Miss  Calhoun,  the  California  actress,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Bancrofts  for  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  and  she 
will  play  Esther  Eccles  in  "  Caste." 

Dr.  Schliemann  has  recently  finished  the  erection  of  a  res- 
idence in  Athens  which  has  cost  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  where  he  and  his  family  now  live. 

There  is  only  one  Freemason  in  the  French  Cabinet,  but 
such  prominent  statesmen  as  Gambetta,  Brisson,  Cazat,  Jules 
Ferry,  Paul  Bert,  and  Constans  are  members  of  the  order. 

There  is  just  now  a  revival  of  the  report  that  General  Lew 
Wallace,  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey,  intends  to  ac- 
cept a  prominent  position  in  the  military  service  of  the  Sultan. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  of  the  original  and  "  only  greatest  show 
on  earth,"  recently  celebrated  the  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sary of  his  release  from  the  common  jail  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
where  he  had  been  for  sixty  days  imprisoned  for  an  alleged 
libel  published  in  his  paper,  the  Herald  of  Freedom. 

The  Hon.  Lionel  Sackville  West,  British  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  went  to  Maryland  the  other  day  to  fish  in  the 
placid  waters  of  that  Sta!;e.  He  caugnt  a  few  fish,  but  was 
in  turn  caught  and  arrested  by  an  unsympathetic  officer,  for 
violating  the  fish  laws  of  the  State.  He  was,  however,  imme- 
diately released  by  order  of  the  State  Department. 

A  list  of  the  "  first-nighters  "  at  the  recent  revival  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  "  Le  Roi  s'Amuse,"  in  Paris,  would  include  about 
all  the  best  known  names  in  French  politics,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. Among  them  were  President  Gre'vy,  the  Due  d'Au- 
male,  General  Gallifet,  Gambetta,  Brisson,  Rochefort,  Ferry, 
Simon,  Gerome,  Gounod,  Daudet,  Deroulede,  Zola,  Hous- 
saye,  Mendes,  and  Coppe'e.  The  veteran  Camille  Doucet 
was  there,  too,  being  admitted  on  a  ticket  he  had  bought  fifty 
years  before,  and  kept  as  a  curiosity. 

"  I  met  Oscar  Wilde  in  London  once,"  said  Madame 
Christine  Nils'son-Rouzeaud  the  other  day,  "  where  we  were 
both  guests,  and  he  was  to  take  me  down  to  dinner.  He 
commenced  to  talk  his  nonsense  and  pose  to  me  as  we  were 
going  to  the  dining-room.  I  said  to  him  :  '  Look  here,  Mr. 
Wilde,  I  will  put  up  with  no  such  stuff.  This  is  all  put  on, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  nonsense.'  Mr.  Wilde  said  : 
'Thank  you.  You  are  the  first  sensible  woman  and  true 
friend  that  I've  met.'  After  that  he  acted  as  a  man  should, 
and  talked  sensibly." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  suggests,  as 
there  are  many  people  who  do  not  care  to  see  Mrs.  Langtry 
disguised  as  an  actress,  but  who  would  like  to  see  the  famous 
beauty  of  London  society,  and  as  her  object  and  that  of  her 
managers  are  the  same — to  make  money — that  she  hold  a 
reception  in  some  hall,  theatre,  or  hotel,  under  her  theatrical 
management,  at  first-class  theatrical  prices,  and  that  she 
wear  no  paint  or  powder,  and  simply  such  an  evening  dress 
as  she  wore  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  London.  That  would 
be  doing  business  in  a  straightforward  manner,  without  dis- 
guises. 

Whittier  declines  to  be  the  social  lion  that  Boston  society 
would  like  to  make  him.  He  will  seldom  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  tea  or  dinner  unless  he  is  convinced  that  the  purpose 
is  not  to  make  a  show  of  him.  "  I  heard  a  lady  invite  him 
the  other  night,"  says  Nora  Perry,  "and  she  assured  him 
that  he  would  meet  nobody  but  the  family.  The  old  poet 
had  grown  wary  ;  he  had  seen  these  families  stretch  them- 
selves indefinitely  too  often,  and,  shaking  his  head,  he  re- 
marked :  *  I  do  not  take  tea  easily.'  He  had  a  moment  before 
told  me  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  'see  some  acquaint- 
ances,' and  when  he  arrived  it  was  to  find  himself  the  centre 
of  a  crowd." 

A  man  who  has  attended  his  own  execution,  and  survives 
to  relate  the  details,  is  worthy  of  a  short  paragraph.  Ac- 
cording to  the  London  Echo  his  name  is  Colonel  Marteras, 
and  in  1869  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  proclaimed  President 
ot  Uruguay,  when  he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death. 
On  Monday,  June  30,  of  that  year,  (to  be  precise,)  he  was 
taken  by  a  platoon  of  soldiers  out  of  the  city  to  a  meadow  in 
the  heart  of  a  forest,  and  bound  to  a  chair.  At  the  word 
"  Fire  ! "  a  "  spasmodic  shock  "  threw  him  to  the  ground  ;  he 
did  not  hear  the  volley  ;  the  soldiers  marched  away  without 
giving  him  the  customary  coup  de  grace  j  and  Marteras  by 
the  kindlv  aid  of  a  neighboring  laborer  got  away,  was  healed 
of  his  wounds,  and  to-day  serves  society  more  numbly,  but 
yet  more  safely,  as  waiter  in  a  Paris  cafe. 

In  Cuba  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  alcalde,  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  superintend  dramatic  performances  and  other 
public  entertainments,  and  to  punish  the  performers,  if  in  his 
judgment  they  deserve  it.     Not  long  since  a  little  traveling 
dramatic  troupe,  of  the  order  known  in  the  United  States  as 
"  barn-stormers,"  played  "  The  Gordian  Knot  "  in  one  of  the 
small  country  towns,  and  played  it  very  badly,  in  consequence 
of  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  parts,  which  compelled 
the  prompter's  voice  to  be  heard  continually.     The  alcalde, 
who  was  present,  was  much  disgusted.     At  the  end  of  the 
performance  the  leading  man  of  the  company,  accordir  -  to 
custom,  advanced  to  the  footlights,  and  announced  : 
and  gentlemen,  to-morrow  we  will  have  the  honor  of 
ing  before  this  illustrious  public  'The  Philosopher 
Knowing  It.'"   "Stop!"  shouted  the  alcalde,  furiousl 
have  this  evening  presented  '  The  Knot,'  without  lav 
and  if  to-morrow  you  don't  know  '  The  Philosophy 
you  that  you  shall  all  go  to  jail.' 
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The    McLaughlin    Reception. 

One  of  the  most  delightful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  society 
events  that  ever  took  place  in  this  city,  or  anywhere,  probably,  was  the 
reception  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McLaughlin  to  their  friends 
at  the  Palace  on  Thursday  evening,  the  tweniy  first  instant.  No  pains 
had  been  spared  in  perfecting  plans  for  a  splendid  entertainment.  The 
parlors  of  the  Palace  and  the  entire  court  of  the  parlor  floor  had  been 
covered  with  snow-white  canvas  and  decorated  with  cut  flowers  and 
evergreens.  Besides  the  large  string  band  inside  the  parlors,  which  pro- 
vided dancing-music,  a  brass  band  was  placed  at  the  western  end  of  the 
court  on  the  second  floor,  which  played  choice  selections  from  nine 
o'clock  until  nearly  twelve.  The  grand  court  was  illuminated  from  roof 
to  pavement,  and  presented  a  magnificent  scene.  The  supper  was  sim- 
piy  a  matchless  piece  of  gastronomic  art  that  we  never  expect  to  see  ex- 
celled, if  equaled.  Guests  commenced  to  arrive  shortly  after  nine 
o'clock,  and  were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  assisted  by 
two  very  pretty  and  agreeable  young  ladies,  Miss  Ives,  and  Miss  Re- 
becca McMullin.  No  more  thoroughly  pleasant  and  cordial  reception 
could  be  given  than  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin  and  their  two 
stylish  and  amiable  assistants.  Dancing  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
music  being  by  Ballenberg  and  his  full  band,  and  was  kept  up  until 
three.  There  were  about  five  hundred  persons  present. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  costumes  : 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  had  on  a  marvel  from  Worth,  which  we  can  not 
describe — a  brocaded  satin,  with  embroidered  velvet  panels,  and  front 
of  duchesse  lace. 
Miss  Ives,  a  brunette,  was  in  pink,  and  Miss  McMullin  was  in  blue. 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Crocker  wore  a  dark  blue  velvet  trimmed  with  pearls 
and  duchesse  point  ;  train  a  la  princesse;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  had  on  a  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  jet ; 
en  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  N.  T.  Smith,  a  costume  of  scarlet  satin  trimmed  with  brocaded 
velvet,  en  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Rutherford  looked  very  beautiful  in  a  blue  satin  princesse  dress,  ■ 
point  lace  front  and  blue  brocaded  satin  back,  and  cardinal  sash ; 
around  her  neck  she  wore  a  cardinal  collar  with  a  solitary  diamond. 

Mrs.  Jewett  had  on  an  attractive  costume  of  white  crfipe  and  drapery 
of  illusion  ;  garniture  of  roses  and  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Schmieden  had  on  a  remarkably  handsome  imported  costume, 
princesse  train,  trimmed  with  lace  and  sprays  of  pink  and  scarlet  gera- 
niums; ornaments,  solitaire  diamond  ear-drops  and  diamond  necklace. 
Mrs.  Main  wore  a  Paris  dress  of  garnet  velvet,  en  train,  and  corn- 
colored  satin  overdress  richly  embroidered  ;  she  wore  an  immense  but- 
terfly of  diamonds  in  her  hair,  large  solitaire  diamond  ear-drops,  and 
other  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  MacDermott  also  had  on  n  Piris  dress  of  white  satin,  en  train, 
and  front  of  matchless  embroidery  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Breeze,  in  black  satin,  en  train,  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace ; 
diamond  ornaments. 

Miss  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  in  a  short  costume  of  blue  satin. 

Miss  Bradley,  in  a  short  costume  of  pink  striped  silk,  baby  waist. 

Miss  Crane,  of  Oakland,  in  a  very  pretty  dress  of  combination  colors, 
en  train  ;  garniture  of  cloth  of  gold  and  sylphide  roses. 

Mrs.  Irving  Scott,  in  claret-colored  velvet  and  pink  satin,  en  t  ain  ; 
diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  in  a  mauve  satin,  en  train,  richly  and  elabor- 
ately trimmed  with  duchesse  lace  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Miss  Dodge,  in  a  short  costume  of  cream-colored  satin. 

Mrs.  Scott  Wilson,  in  an  elegant  costume  of  blue  satin,  profusely 
trimmed  with  lace  and  flowers  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Grant,  in  black  velvet,  en  train,  trimmed  with  jet  passamen- 
terie  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  McMullin,  in  a  crimson  velvet,  court  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Goad,  in  blue  brocaded  satin,  trimmed  with  cardinal  satin  and 
lace  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Herman  in  a  short  costume  of  black  velvet ;  diamond  orna- 
ments. 

Miss  Hager,  in  a  short  costume  of  pink  satin. 

Mrs.  Newton,  in  a  scarlet  satin,  Chantilly  lace  flounces  ;  en  train; 
diamond  ornaments. 

Miss  Hastings,  in  crimson  satin  and  drapery  of  pink  crepe  embroid- 
ered in  colors  ;  en  train. 

Miss  Torbert,  in  a  short  costume  of  pink  satin  and  crepe  ;  garniture 
of 'marguerites. 

Miss  Holladay,  in  a  short  costume  of  white  crepe  ;  garniture  of  lilacs. 

Miss  Ruth   Holladay,  in  a  short  costume  of  pink  satin  and  crepe ; 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  in  crimson  velvet,  princesse  train  ;  petticoat  of  em 
bossed  velvet ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Miss  Burling,  in  a  short  costume  of  blue  satin  ;  ornaments,  pearl 
ear-drops  and  necklace  of  pearls. 

Mrs.  Tewksbury,  in  ruby  velvet,  court  train  ;  ornaments,  diamond 
ear-drops  and  crescent  of  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Swift,  in  cafe  au  lait  satin  en  train  ;  ornaments,  diamonds. 

Mrs.  Pixley,  in  black  velvet  and  point  applique  lace;  diamond  orna- 
ments. 

Miss  Van  Reynegom,  in  pink  crepe  and  satin. 

Mrs.  Stanwood,  in  black  velvet,  en  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Wetherbee,  in  corn-colored  satin,  trimmed  with  roses  and  car- 
dinal ribbon  bows  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Sonntag,  in  a  magnificent  costume  of  rosebud  pink  plush,  train 
a  la  princesse  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Fry  in  a  marvelously  fitting  and  attractive  dress  of  gold  and 
canary-colored  satin,  trimmed  with  lace  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  in  a  costume  of  cardinal  satin  and  brocaded  petti- 
coat, en  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Miss  Wood,  in  an  exceedingly  pretty  and.  elaborate  costume  of  white 
satin  ;  she  wore  a  handsome  ornament  in  her  hair,  and  carried  a  bou- 
quet of  roses. 

Mrs.  Ross,  in  a  costume  of  pink  satin,  en  train. 

Mrs.  Miller,  in  black  velvet  train,  a  la  princesse. 

Miss  Miller,  in  an  elegant  brocaded  white  satin. 

Mrs.  Mizner,  of  Benicia,  in  black,  silk  en  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Miss  Mizner,  in  a  short  costume  of  white. 

Miss  Sedgwick,  in  blue  brocaded  satin. 

Mrs.  Castle,  in  a  remarkably  handsome  white  satin  and  embroidered 
train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Kinzey,  in  a  cardinal  satin  and  superbly  embroidered  petticoat ; 
en  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Madame  Berton,  in  a  lovely  suit  of  pale  pink  plush,  en  train  ;  dia- 
mond ornaments. 

Mrs.  Sharon,  in  a  very  h  mdsome  and  perfectly-fitting  dress  of  rose- 
bud pink  watered  satin,  en  train. 

Miss  Rice,  in  a  pretty  costume  of  figured  silk. 

Mrs.  Stoneman,  in  blue  satin  elaborately  trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace 
and  cardinal,  en  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Poett,  in  blue  satin  and  lace. 

Mrs.  Thorn,  in  a  very  pretty  costume  of  Ottoman  silk,  and  lace  over- 
dress ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Mrs.  Melone,  in  a  handsome  Paris  dress,  en  train  ;  diamond  orna- 
ments. 

Miss  Hawkins,  in  pale  blue  satin,  trimmed  with  duchesse  point 

Mrs.  Spaulding,  in  black  velvet,  en  train  ;  corsage  cut  square. 

Miss  Donahue,  in  a  canary-colored  brocaded  satin,  trimmed  with  lace. 

Mrs.  Dean,  in  a  lovely  costume  of  white  brocaded  satin,  en  train  ; 
her  ornaments  were  solitaire  diamond  ear-drops,  diamond  necklace,  and 
bracelets. 

Mrs.  Shaw,  in  a  white  brocaded  satin,  en  train  ;  diamond  ornaments. 

Miss  Tot  Cutter,  in  a  white  satin,  en  train. 

Mrs.  Loomis,  in  a  black  velvet,  en  train. 

Miss  Felton,  in  a  costume  of  pink  satin. 

Miss  Johnson,  in  a  lavender  satin,  en  train. 

Miss  Trowbridge,  Miss  Peters,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  young  girls 
present,  were  in  pretty  suits. 

Mrs.  McNulty,  in  a  black  satin,  entrain. 

Mrs.  Chapman,  in  ablack  brocaded  satin,  en  train. 

Mrs.  Gilson,  in  a  cream-colored  brocaded  satin,  which  was  much  ob- 

rved. 

Mrs.  Doctor  Whitney,  in  a  white  satin  elegantly  trimmed. 


The  following  named  ladies  and  genlemen  were  present :  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Mayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Dean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hooker,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Miss  Hooker, 
Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Torbert,  Miss  Torbert,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Stoneman,  judge  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinstry,  MissMcKinstry,  Senator  Sharon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Messrs.  Schofield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Dona- 
hue,. Colonel  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  Miss  Andrews,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ]ohn  H. 
Jewett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  Major 
and  Mrs.  Breckenridge,  General  and  Mrs.  Kautz,  Mrs.  Vanderwater, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  M.  Wilson,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  Frank  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schnieidel,  Miss  Peters,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Miss  Sullivan,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Ross,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Maddox,  Miss  Moore,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Wallace,  the  Misses  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Moore,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowie,  Miss  Bowie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland- 
ing,  Commodore  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  Dr.  Harkness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
roilhet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Scott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Kittle,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boardraan,  Miss  Burling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  Miss  Felton,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Smith,  Miss  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman,  Miss  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Hastings, 
Miss  Hastings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes,  Miss  L.  Hastings,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Withington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Smith,  Miss  Dearborn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Roswell,  Miss  E.  Roswell,  Mrs.  Colonel  Catherwood,  Mr*  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles 
Sonntag,  Miss  Garber,  Miss  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Shaw,  Miss 
Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kohl,  Miss  Crane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McDermott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jayne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  Miss  Van  Reynegom,  Miss  Trow- 
bridge, Miss  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Marshall,  Mrs.  Cutter, 
the  Misses  Cutter,  S.  L.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin, 
General  Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reis,  H.  S.  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  Miss 
Nannie  Crane,  T.  K.  Breeze,  S.  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinzey, 
Madame  Berton,  Mrs.  Poett,  Mamie  Donohue,  Mark  McDonald, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Requa.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  Captain  Mix, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Currie,  Mrs.  Laton,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Burgess, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  Colonel  aod  Mrs.  ].  D.  Fry,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  P.  Jones,  Miss  Jones,  the  Misses  Adams,  Miss  Annie 
Prince,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F,  Brown,  Miss  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  S. 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Brown,  Miss  Aldrich,  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr. 
Tate,  the  Misses  Durbrow,  Messrs.  Durbrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley, 
Miss  Bradley,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Mizner,  Miss  Mizner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Norris,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Toland,  Mrs.  Y.  Breeze,  Misses  Masten, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colby,  Miss  Fannie  Fargo.  Miss  Fargo,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Miss  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes,  the  Messrs. 
Forbes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brumagim,  Misses  Brumagim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vavert  de  Mean, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Faull.  Miss  Wildman.  Major  and  Mrs.  Langer,  General  and  Mrs. 
Barnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Miss  Miller,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Castle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godley,  Miss  Godley,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  McNulty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanwood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Miss  Hammond,  Charles  Crocker,  Mr. 
Spofford,  General  Butterfield,  Lieutenant  Hein,  Mr.  Schofield  Mr. 
David,  Colonel  Stone,  Lieutenant  Maison,  Judge  Sawyer,  L.  Mizner, 
C.  Kenney,  C.  Coleman,  F.  Carolan,  L.  W.  Mix,  C.  Belden,  E. 
Wheeler.  Henry  McDowell,  Fred  Sharon,  R.  H.  Pease,  Frank  W  ash- 
ington,  Jerome  Hart,  Messrs.  Woods,  Welherel,  Hooper,  Rhodes, 
Borden,  R.  Morrow,  C.  Swift,  W.  S.  Jones,  William  Dewey,  E.  Green- 
way,  E.  Scott.  C.  Weller,  Lieutenant  Hubbert,  Lieutenant  Prince, 
Lieutenant  Burley,  C.  A.  Burley,  Richard  Pierce,  H.  G.  Piatt,  Guy 
Shirley,  Messrs.  Mott,  Piatt,  Wallace,  Redington,  Gilmore,  Swilt, 
Sheldon,  Page,  Natorp,  Beal,  Goddeffroy,  Woods,  Wetherell,  Hopper, 
Rhodes,  Borden,  Kingsbury,  Miller,  Parker,  Osgood,  Lewis,  Hall, 
Tubbs,  Kewen,  Boyd,  Mayne,  Newell,  Burling,  Keaney,  St.  John, 
Bowie,  Dennison,  Fisher. 


The  Last  Nilsson  Concerts. 
The  closing  Nilsson  concert  on  Monday  evening  drew  out  even  a 
larger  audience  than  that  of  the  first  evening,  which  itself  seemed  to  be 
an  aggregation  of  all  the  fashionable  people  of  our  city,  and  a  good 
deal  larger  but  less  brilliant  and  less  dressy  audience  than  that  ol  the 
second  concert  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  which  was  the  most 
noticeably  beautiful  of  any  of  the  gatherings.  On  this  occasion,  in 
particular,  the  toilettes  oi  the  ladies  were  exceedingly  elaborate  and 
showy,  while  a  liberal  display  of  pink  and  white  mantles  and  opera- 
cloaks  imparted  a  diversified  charm  to  the  animated  scene.  Much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  who  did  not  occupy  front  seats,  the  fair  sex  gen- 
erally wore  the  capote,  which  is  the  prevailing  evening  head-gear  in 
Eastern  cities  at  present,  or  else  some  petite  conceit  in  pink,  white,  or 
crushed-strawberry  plush — at  any  rate  there  were  not  more  than'  a  dozen 
pokes  or  hats  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  less  in  the  dress-circle. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  sight — the  auditorium  of  the  Grand  Opera  House 
— on  Thursday  night,  and  was  surely  the  grandest  display  of  the 
reigning  wealth,  beauty,  and  refinement  of  San  Francisco  that  has  ever 
been  presented  in  our  city.  There  was  not  a  very  perceptible  change  of 
costume  or  position  of  occupants  at  the  first  two  concerts.  The  mat- 
inee, however,  was  a  complete  transformation,  especially  in  the  body  of 
the  house  ;  and  it  was  plain  to  behold  that  many  of  the  occupants  of 
seats  were  not  habitues — that  the  holders  of  season-tickets  had  given 
their  seats  to  friends  or  dependents.  Even  the  boxes,  except  Mr.  Fair's 
and  Mr.  Dunphy's,  were  turned  over  to  less  aristocratic  auditors.  Mon- 
day evening,  as  we  have  heretofore  intimated,  was  a  crush  ;  and  the 
spectators  of  the  first  two  evenings,  as  a  general  thing,  were  to  be  seen  in 
their  accustomed  seats,  with  some  marked  exceptions  :  for  instance, 
the  box  which  contained  Mrs.  Robinson  and  other  notably  pretty  ladies 
must  have  been  turned  over  to  a  delegation  Irom  Milpitas  ;  the  mana- 
ger's box  must  have  contained  a  committee  from  the  Society  lor  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  so  on.  The  box  formerly  occupied 
by  the  princess  was  occupied  by  Go.vernor-elect  and  Mrs.  Stoneman  and 
party.  Mrs.  Stoneman  was  dressed  in  a  white  satin,  and  wore  a  white 
capote.  Mrs.  Charles  Sontag  had  on  a  cardinal  and  black  satin,  and 
was  without  bonnet.  Mrs.  James  G.  Fair  had  on  a  light  brocade,  and 
wore  a  pink  bonnet;  her  daughter  was  in  blue.  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy 
had  on  a  black  brocaded  satin,  cut  square  in  the  neck,  and  trimmed 
with  Chantilly  lace  ;  she  wore  a  black  capote.  Mrs.  Dunphy  Jr.,  wore 
a  costume  of  blue  silk  and  white  hat.  Miss  Jennie  Flood  had  on  a  mar- 
velously showy  costume  of  satin.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons 
in  the  house  was  Mrs.  Goad,  who  looked  very  queenly  in  the  centre  of 
the  dress-circle  in  an  exceedingly  brilliant  costume,  and  hair  dressed  a 
la  mode.  The  programme  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  previous 
ones.     Still,  the  selections  given  were  generally  acceptable. 


bull  Stancliff,  Passed-Assistant-Surgeon  Richarn  A.  Urquhart,  Pay- 
master Daniel  A.  Smith,  of  the  Alaska,  Philip  Cooke  and  Charlie 
Bogan.  Lieutenant  Carl  F.  Palfrey,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
was  also  at  the  Occidental  on  Sundav  last.  Miss  Daisy  Van  Voorhees, 
who  has  been  visiting  in  Los  Angeles  with  her  father,  has  returned  to 
Sacramento.  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  departs  for  Sacramento  immediately 
after  the  holidays,  on  a  visit  to  her  friend  Miss  Susie  Russell,  who  was 
the  acknowledged  belle  of  an  elegant  party  given  at  the  Palace  lately. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blitz  Paxton,  who  have  been  for  some  time  contemplat- 
ing an  Eastern  trip,  left  here  for  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday  last. 
Mpt  Edgar  Mills  and  his  very  attractive  daughter  went  by  the  same 
train.  Consul  and  Madame  De  Mean  go  to  Monterey  this  afternoon, 
to  remain  until  Tuesday,  the  second  proximo.  Miss  Mary  Miller,  who 
arrived  here  from  New  York  on  Friday,  the  fifteeenth  instant,  and  oc- 
cupied a  mezzanine  box  at  the  third  Nilsson  concert  the  day  following, 
looked  extremely  bewitching  in  a  blue  velvet  costume,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  many  a  lorgnette  by  admiring  friends.  Miss  Jennie  McFarland, 
of  Sacramento,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  remain  until  after  the  holi- 
days. Mrs.  Thomas  Grant  and  her  two  daughters  leave  for  Europe  in 
a  day  or  two,  to  remain  abroad  a  year  or  more.  Commander  Frederick 
Pearson,  U.  S.  N.,  who  left  here  on  the  fourteenth  instant  on  a  short 
leave,  has  arrived  in  Washington  ;  the  statement  that  Commander  Pear- 
son is  about  to  enter  into  an  engagement  must  be  politely  contradicted. 
Rear-Admiral  Balch,  whose  retirement  we  noted  in  a  former  issue,  will 
be  joined  at  Panama  by  Mrs.  Balch  and  family,  who  left  here  on  the 
fifteenth  instant,  and  the  whole  party  will  proceed  Atlanticward  from 
that  point.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  but  at 
present  in  St.  Louis,  will  leave  that  city  in  a  few  days  for  home.  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Banning,  of  Los  Angeles,  have  been  at  the  Occidental 
since  Saturday  last.  Surgeon  James  C.  McKee,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  to 
this  city  by  the  southern  route  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millen 
Griffith  and  the  Misses  Griffith  have  been  at  Monterey  during  the  past 
week.  Miss  Slade  has  returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  George  H.  Kim- 
ball, of  the  Grand,  left  here  yesterday  for  Los  Angeles  to  enjoy  holiday 
festivities  with  her  mother  and  sisters.  Mrs.  General  W.  S.  Hancock 
has  written  a  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus,"  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  ; 
Mrs.  Hancock  is  remembered  by  all  Los  Angeles  people  of  twenty  odd 
years  ago  as  not  only  a  charming  musician  and  composer  while  a  resi- 
dent of  that  place,  but  as  a  lady  of  irresistibly  winning  and  delightful 
ways.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Chapman,  whose  daughter  was  married  to 
the  youngest  son  of  General  Grant,  just  two  years  ago,  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  are  expecting  a  visit  from  the  happy  couple  whose  matrimonial 
engagement  was  the  result  of  mutual  admiration  at  first  sight  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Palace  and  subsequent  declarations  of  love  at  a 
noted  pleasure  resort  in  Sonoma  County.  The  Miss  Jennie  Chamber- 
lain, the  beautiful  American  girl  (ol  Cleveland)  who  is  at  present  creat- 
ing a  sensation  in  England,  was  in  this  city  four  years  ago,  and  with 
her  father  and  mother  and  sister  spent  the  winter  at  the  Palace  ;  she 
was  generally  regarded  by  the  Palace  people  as  a  very  pretty  girl ;  she 
is  tall  and  a  blonde.  Miss  Hammond  has  returned  from  Monterey. 
Sir  James  McCullough  and  Lady  McCullough,  of  Australia,  have  been 
spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Colonel  Bernard,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
family,  who  left  here  a  few  days  ago,  are  in  Los  Angeles.  W.  H.  King, 
U.  S'  N.,  and  C.  P.  Eakin,  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the  Occidental.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Wright  went  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Buford  has  postponed  her  departure  for  the  East  until 
alter  the  holidays.  Miss  Emma  Irwin,  daughter  of  ex-Governor  Irwin, 
is  visiting  friends  in  this  city.  Hon.  S.  O.  Houghton,  of  San  Jose,  is 
spending  a  few  days  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker  gave  a  delight- 
ful dancing  party  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  on  Monday 
evening  last.  Mrs.  J.  Mora  Moss  will  arrive  here  from  the  East  to-day. 
Miss  Hubbard  and  Miss  Ha-tings  returned  from  Monterey  on  Monday 
last.  A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  says  that 
"  Senator  Fair  and  his  family  will  return  to  Washington  after  New 
Year's,  and  then  the  Monte  Christo  banquets  of  the  bonanza  king  will 
again  dazzle  his  winter  guests."  Another  correspondent,  in  his  state- 
ment that  Senator  and  Mrs.  Fair  had  secured  apartments  at  the  Arling- 
ton, pays  a  high  compliment  to  Mrs.  Fair,  and  concludes  :  "  And  her 
jewels  will  rival  the  stars  in  their  brilliancy.  To  the  regret  of  the 
younger  belles,  Senator  Fair's  oldest  son  and  namesake  will  not  come 
East,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  glorious  climate  of  California  for  the 
short  season  of  his  parents'  absence."  General  J.  F.  Houghton,  of 
Oakland,  whose  family  are  in  Europe  at  present,  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence for  the  winter  at  the  Palace.  The  Governor-elect  and  Mrs. 
Stoneman  have  been  at  the  Palace  since  Saturday  last;  on  the  Monday 
following,  which  is  the  weekly  reception  day  at  the  Palace,  Mrs.  Stone- 
man received  a  large  number  of  ladies ;  in  the  evening  she  attended  the 
Nilsson  concert,  accompanied  by  General  Stoneman  and  a  number  of 
friends.  C^rds  are  out  for  a  party  to  be  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Frank  Smith,  of  Oakland,  on  Thursday,  January  4,  1883.  The  invita- 
tions say  :  "  8:30  P.  M. — Dancing."  The  Princess  and  ihe  Marquis  of 
Lome  and  party  are  still  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  where  they  went  on 
Friday,  the  fifteenth  instant,  intending  to  tarry  but  a  day  or  two ;  but 
the  Princess  has  taking  a  great  liking  to  old  Monterey  and  the  Carroel 
Church,  Cypress  Point,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
hotel,  and  may  not  leave  there  for  several  weeks.  Major  Pitcher,  U. 
S.  A.,  and  family,  arrived  here  from  the  East  on  Thursday  last.  Tre- 
nor  W.  P.irk,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  A.  C.  Nichols,  of  this  city,  seven  or  eight  months  ago,  died  in  New 
York  on  Wednesday.  The  Misses  Beaver  and  Master  W.  F.  Wood 
will  arrive  Sunday,  alter  a  twelve-month's  tour  of  Europe  and  the  East- 
ern States. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Easton,  who  have  been  enjoying 
the  delightful  climate  at  Monterey  for  a  week  or  two,  have  returned. 
Mrs.  Robert  N.  Graves  and  Miss  Graves  and  maid,  who  have  been  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  month  or  more,  have  returned  to  the  Palace. 
Captain  George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  (who  has  a  leave  of  absence  for 
several  months,)  and  Mrs.  Burton  and  her  children,  are  spending  the 
winter  in  Los  Angeles.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond,  who  have 
been  spending  quite  a  while  in  Southern  California,  have  returned.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
arrived  here  from  New  York  on  Monday  last,  in  a  special  car,  over  the 
Southern  route.  Charles  M.  Plum  came  home  by  the  same  train  on 
Monday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callahan  and  Miss  Callahan  returned  from 
the  East  on  Thursday  last.  A  telegram  announces  the  sate  arrival  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hemphill  in  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Horace  Fletcher, 
who  left  here  on  Saturday  last  for  Japan,  expects  to  return  on  or  about 
the  first  of  March.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Miss  Amy  Crocker  have 
returned  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  Crooks  and  her  daughters  have  also 
returned  trom  Monterey.  General  Daniel  Butterfield,  of  New  York, 
arrived  here  with  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  upon  the  return  of  the  latter 
gentleman  a  few  days  ago.  Master  Charles  A.  Foster,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  at  the  Palace  during  the  week.  A  large  number  of  U.  S.  N.  offi- 
cers were  at  the  Occidental  on  Sunday  last,  among  whom  were  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander George  E,  Ide,  Passed- Assistant- Paymaster  H.  Trum- 


Weddings  and  Engagements. 

Miss  Minnie  Glassell,  granddaughter  of  the  late  Doctor  Toland,  a 
very  pretty  and  accomplished  young  ladv  of  Los  Angeles,  but  well 
known  among  San  Francisco  society  people,  was  married  at  the  former 
placeon  the  thirteenth  instant,  to  Mr.  Harrington  Brown,  of  thesamecity. 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  two  brothers,  some  time  ago,  in  their  search  alter 
an  occidental  home,  in  company  with  their  mother,  a  very  delightiul 
lady  from  the  sunny  South,  settled  in  Los  Angles.  And  they  soon  set- 
tled the  question  of  ' '  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair  "  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  made  quick  work  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  three  less 
ardent  or  less  skillful  Romeos  than  themselves  ;  for  they  respectively 
laid  siege  tu  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  pretty  and  petite  daughter  of  an 
ex-Confederate  general,  the  pretty  and  not  petite  daughter  of  an  ex- 
United  States  Senator,  and  the  daughter  of  Judge  Glassell,  whose  mar- 
riage we  have  just  announced — which  is  good  tor  the  Browns.  On  the 
same  day  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Wood,  a  prosperous  young 
gentleman  of  that  city,  and  Miss  Ijeona  Pigne-Dupuytren,  formerly  of 
this  city,  were  married.  At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  in  this 
city,  on  Friday  evening,  the  twenty-second  instant,  Miss  Ira  Ellis,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  H.  H.  Ellis  was  married  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Ledyard.  On 
Wednesday  eveningnext,  the  twenty-seventh  instant,  Miss  Ivy  Wandes- 
ford,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Wandesford,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  H.  M. 
Kersey,  of  Oregon,  at  the  residence  of  Miss  W.  "s  parents  in  Oakland. 
A  reception  will  follow  the  ceremony,  and  the  happy  couple  will  shortly 
afterward  leave  for  Portland, 


Monsieur  Auguste  Vitu,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Figaro,  publishes 
an  interesting  theatrical  study,  "La  M.iison  Mortuaire  de  Moliere  " 
(Paris:  Lemerre).  He  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  and  the  Palais  Royal  which  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  career  of  the  great  playwright.  Another 
theatrical  work  is  "  Les  Premieres  Illustrees,"  by  Raoul  Tochr,  (I'.iris 
Monnier,)  in  which  the  author  describes  the  audiences  who  greeted  ihe 
successes  of  the  past  year  or  two,  such  as  "  Odette,"  "  Serge  Panine," 
"Les  Rantzau,"  "Madame  le  Diable,"  "  Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit."  and 
many  others.  He  also  gives  the  gossip  that  attended  their  production 
Monsieur  Henri  Meilhac  furnishes  a  rhymed  preface. 


The  late  Charles  Darwin,  Professor  Blackie,  Doctor  Carpenter,  and 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Anthony  Trollope,  Wilkie  Collins,  etc.,  have 
all  written  letters  in  response  to  a  series  of  questions  touching  their 
practice  in  the  matter  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  They  are  shortly  to  be 
published  in  a  small  volume,  under  the  title  of  "Study  and  Stimu- 
lants." It  will  doubtless  be  exceedingly  interesting  reading  to  men  of 
letters  and  sconce. 
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The  Parties  and   Plays  which  are  now  Agitating:  New  York   Society. 


The  social  season  is  on  its  feet  at  last,  and  in  a  fair  way 
to  boom  from  now  until  coaching  day,  next  spring.  The  de- 
cisive start  was  made  Monday,  when  the  F.  C.  D.  C.  gave 
its  first  ball  since  the  last  season.  Sneers  and  derogatory 
remarks  have  been  leveled  at  the  F.  C.  D.  C,  and  its  down- 
fall predicted  many  times.  Its  bitter  rival,  the  "Small  and 
Early,"  has  waged  a  fierce  war  against  it,  and  it  has  been  ac- 
cused of  allowing  "common"  people  to  attend  its  balls. 
Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  the  father  and  protector  of  the  organ- 
ization, has  been  accused  boldly  of  allowing  it  to  run  down 
and  its  oldest  patrons  spoke  of  it  complainingly.  In  point 
of  fact,  its  future  did  look  shaky  a  little  while  ago,  but  it  has 
overcome  all  its  enemies,  backed  its  rival  to  the  wall,  and 
regained  its  imperiled  position  with  one  grand  success.  'The 
ball  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  the  city  has  seen. 

Mr.  McAllister  has  exerted  himself  as  he  did  when  the 
class  first  began,  and  sent  the  invitations  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  secured  the  cooperation  and  attendance  of  such 
people  as  Lord  Douglass  Gordon,  Lord  and  Lady  Mande- 
ville,  Count  and  Countess  de  Cairy,  Baron  Blichroeder,  At- 
torney General  and  Mrs.  Brewster,  Governor  Caroll 'and 
wife,  Royal  Phelps,  Colonel  Delancy  Kane,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pierre  Lorrillard,  the  Astors,  the  Stuyvesants,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  more  of  the  best  society  people.  Of  course  this 
settled  the  matter,  and  the  ball  was  a  success.  There  were 
three  hundred  guests,  including  no  less  than  thirty  debutantes. 
That  was  a  good  many  girls  to  make  their  first  bow  to  so- 
ciety at  once.  Of  course,  they  all  bowed  gracefully  and 
smiled  sweetly.  They  were  invariably  dressed  in  white, 
danced  incessantly,  and  were  flushed  and  brilliant-looking 
throughout  the  whole  evening,  going  home  in  a  flutter  of  de- 
light. They  are  all  insanely  happy,  and  firmly  convinced  that 
society  is  more  beautiful  even  than  their  dreams.  They  will 
change  their  minds  within  six  months.  There  will  be  few 
balls  in  the  future  that  will  be  more  attractive  in  themselves 
than  the  F.  C.  D.  C.  for  1882,  and  all  social  affairs  will  de- 
crease in  attractiveness'  as  the  debutantes  of  Monday  grow 
older  with  the  season.  Still  they  had  a  happy  time  Monday 
night,  and  smiled  sweetly  upon  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Mc- 
Allister, who  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight  and  gratification 
at  the  success  of  his  pet  society.  He  never  mentioned  the 
words  "Small  and  Early,"  but  overflowed  with  human  kind- 
ness all  the  evening.  Delmonico's  rooms  had  been  specially 
decorated  for  the  affair,  and  the  dreadful  crash  dancing-cloth 
abolished.  If  the  enthusiasm  can  be  sustained,  and  the 
membership  kept  pure,  the  F.  C.  D.  C.  will  go  on  in  its 
course  as  successfully  as  before. 

I  have  a  profound  regard  for  honest  criticism — though,  on 
the  whole,   I   prefer  to  read  clever  and  brilliant   criticism. 
Then,  lest  I  should  be  impressed  by  the  brilliant  criticism,  I 
have  decided  not  to  believe  any  criticism.     This  leaves  me 
free  to  regard  truth  and  admire  brilliancy  without  having 
any  opinions.    When  "  Iolanthe,"  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new 
opera,  was  produced  at  the  Standard  Theatre  I  was  at  a 
dinner-party.     The  following  day  I  read  all  the  papers,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that   the  latest  production  of  the 
famous  Englishmen  was  a  grand  success.     Accordingly  I 
went  the  next  evening.     On  the  way  I  met  a  man  whom  I 
knew  to  be  a  level-headed  man,  and  he  yelled  : 
"'Ullo  !  where  you  goin' ?" 
"To  see  'Iolanthe.'" 
"  Haven't  you  seen  it  ? " 

"No;  or  else  I  would  not  be  on  my  way  there  to-night. 
Have  you  been  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  went  first  night.  May  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  failed 
to  see  it.  After  I  had  seen  '  Pinafore,' '  Penzance,'  and  c  Pa- 
tience,' I  came  away  with  three  or  four  rattling  good  tunes 
running  in  my  head  and  a  feeling  of  refreshment  after  a  good 
deal  of  laughing.  When  I  came  away  from  *  Iolanthe,'  I 
couldn't  remember  a  solitary  darn  strain,  and  was  conscious 
that  I  hadn't  laughed  once." 

The  remarks  of  this  level-headed  man  passed  out  of  my 
mind  until  I  had  seen  the  new  opera,  when  they  returned  in 
extraordinary  force.  The  man's  judgment  was  indubitably 
correct.  "  Iolanthe  "  is  the  least  attractive  of  the  later  works 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  There  are  no  two  cleverer  men  in 
the  way  of  light-opera  writers  alive  to-day  than  the  anthers  of 
"  Pinafore,"  but  they  have  slipped  up  this  time  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  new  opera  is  the  result  of  nearly  a 
year's  labor  by  two  men  who  sail  in  their  own  magnificent 
yachts  while  writing,  and  have  all  the  advantages  accruing 
from  large  wealth.  Their  conditions  could  not  have  been 
more  perfect  than  they  were  when  "  Iolanthe  "  was  written  ; 
everybody  looked  forward  to  the  master-piece  of  comic- 
opera  writing.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  worked  the  same 
old  themes  over  again,  both  in  music  and  libretto,  that  they 
began  on  in  "  Pinafore."  The  grotesque  idea  of  the  first  of 
the  famous  "  P's"  was  rehashed  in  "  Penzance,"  and  again 
in  "Patience."  When  the  last-named  opera  came  out,  peo- 
ple murmured  somewhat,  but  were  delighted  with  the  clean 
and  bright  lines  and  the  tuneful  melodies.  The  satire,  too, 
was  easy  for  even  the  least  cultured  to  understand.  Now 
the  fourth  of  the  series  takes  up  the  same  grotesque  idea 
that  formed  the  basis  for  the  other  operas,  and  points  it  with 
an  alleged  satire  on  the  House  of  Lords.  There  is  little 
interest  among  Americans  for  that  renowned  British  institu- 
tion, and  little  wit  in  its  treatment  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  This 
time  they  should  have  given  us  something  new.  The  in- 
terminable drumming  on  one  string  is  becoming  monotonous. 
When  we  saw  the  Captain  and  Ralph  Rackstraw  calmly 
change  places,  heard  the,  way  the  twins  were  mixed  up,  and 
listened  to  the  cold  truths  of  the  Admiral,  in  "  Pinafore,"  we 
laughed.  The  idea  of  acting  grotesque  situations  with  per- 
fect gravity  was  irresistibly  funny.  In"" 
thing  is  less  artistically  worked  up,  besides  lacking  the  charm 
of  novelty.  The  music  will  not  live,  and  there  are  too  many 
choruses  and  too  few  solos.  "Iolanthe"  is  not  a  success. 
I  am  aware  that  nearly  all  the  critics  say  that  it  is,  and  that 
I  shall  be  considered  an  ass  for  calling  it  otherwise.  I  do 
not  "weaken,"  however,  but  advance  a  single  opinion — 
that  of  a  man  who  has  been  all  his  life  in  New  York  and 
visited  the  theatres  continually. 

The  Herald  affords  me  vast  amusement.     Its  errors  are 
funnier  than  half  the  -  humorous  article?  in  the  Western  pa- 


pers, and  its  owlish  wisdom  overpowering.  But  it  is  when 
it  attempts  to  "crib"  and  conceal  the  fact  that  it  becomes 
most  interesting.  Not  long  ago  a  musical  paper  of  this  city 
told  a  story  about  Miss  Emma  Abbott,  the  alleged  firima 
domia.  _Miss  Abbott's  weakness  for  introducing  familiar  airs 
into  staid  and  venerable  Italian  operas  is  well  known.  Re- 
cently she  sang  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home"  in  the  middle  of 
the  mad  scene  of  "  Lucia."  The  bass  fiddle  had  a  Chinese 
fit,  the  snare-drum  fainted,  and  the  conductor  arose  and 
swore  that  it  would  make  poor  old  Donizetti  turn  over  in  his 
coffin.  However,  he  urged  Miss  Abbott  to  reoeat  the  sacri- 
lege, as  it  might  have  the  effect  of  making  Donizetti  turn 
back  again.  The  H erald read  this  story  and  was  convulsed 
with  laughter.     Thereupon  it  said  : 

"Be  htvins,  Oi  will  have  recourse  to  a  wily  plot,  and  print 
this  same  joke  meself !" 

The  next  day  it  appeared  :  but,  alas  !  the  opera  had  been 
changed  from  "  Lucia  ''  to  "  Faust."  and  the  name  of  Gounod 
substituted  for  Donizetti.  Therefore  Miss  Abbott  sang  the 
ballad  in  the  mad  scene  in  "  Faust,"  and  "  Gounod  turned 
over  in  his  coffin  " — Mr.  Gounod  being  at  present  hale  and 
hearty,  and  at  his  residence  in  London. 

Did  yon  know  that  Leonard  Grover  was  going  to  San 
Francisco?  Probably  not,  as  the  fact  is  not  momentous.  Still 
it  is  said  here  that  he  is  to  manage  one  of  your  theatres,  and 
produce  some  of  his  own  plays.  He  has  been  a  successful 
playwright,  and  is  a  jollv  sort  of  a  man.  He  seems  very 
anxious  to  go,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  a  mistake.  He  has  sev- 
eral important  plays  on  the  stocks  now,  and  they  will  never 
be  finished  if  he  takes  a  theatre  on  his  hands.  The  duties  of 
management  leave  small  time  for  writing  plays.  Many  men 
can  manage  theatres,  but  few  can  write  such  plays  as  Leon- 
ard Grover  writes.     They  are  not  great,  but  they  are  amus- 


OLIVER    WENDELL    HOLMES. 


Some  of  his  Views  on  the  Relations  between  Authors  and  Readers. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Atlantic^  Doctor  Holmes  re- 
sumes his  pleasant  intercourse  with  his  readers,  under  the 
heading,  "An  After-breakfast  Talk."  He  mentions  the  long 
series  of  articles  from  his  pen  which  have  appeared  in  that 
magazine,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  them 
says  : 


We  have  suffered  cruelly  of  late  from  the  unwonted  prev- 
alence of  the  English  actor.  He  comes  out  in  the  sad  and 
fading  autumn  with  a  dewv  and  pristine  freshness  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  arrival  of  the  Wyndom  and 
Langtry  companies  let  him  loose  in  large  numbers  on  Broad- 
way, and  he  became  amazingly  prominent  in  Delmonico's. 
Out  of  one  hundred  English  actors,  at  least  ninety-nine  be- 
come violently  excited  when  they  first  visit  Del's.  They  have 
heard  that  the  place  was  high-priced,  and  hence  (as  they  are 
invariably  men  of  mournfully  meagre  means)  they  are  wary 
and  shy  about  giving  their  orders.  After  staring  all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  place  out  of  countenance,  they  yell  at  the  waiter 
in  robust  tones  : 

"Oi  soy,  George!  Bring  me  some  Baws's  ale,  there's  a 
good  fellow — an' — oi  soy — don't  be  long,  y'  know!" 

After  delivering  himself  of  this,  the  English  actor  falls  to 
staring  at  the  ceiling  through  his  single  glass  until  the  bottle 
of  ale  is  brought  to  him.  He  looks  hard  at  the  label,  gives 
a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  and  tries  the  ale.  It  is  entirely  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  he  drinks  four  or  five  bottles,  as  he  gazes 
at  the  throngs  of  beautiful  women  passing  down  Broadway. 
When  he  is  ready  to  depart,  the  waiter  casually  passes  him  a 
check  for  two  dollars  or  thereabouts,  and  the  English  actor 
promptly  becomes  partially  insane  and  vastly  indignant.  His 
protestations  and  his  vituperations  are  listened  to  by  the 
trained  waiters  at  Delmonico's  with  well-bred  attention,  and 
the  Americans  who  have  been  stared  at  by  him  now  stare  at 
the  English  actor  with  smiles  of  cunning  sarcasm.  Eventu- 
ally he  pays,  and  stalks  out  with  an  alleged  haughty  carriage 
of  the  head,  vowin?  that  he  will  never  enter  the  place  again. 
The  same  ale  in  England  would  have  cost  him  only  a  few 
cents,  and  he  attributes  all  over  that  to  the  extortion  of 
Charlie  Delmonico.  In  point  of  fact,  his  favorite  ale  would 
cost  him  thirty-five  cents  a  pint  bottle  everywhere  in  New 
York,  on  account  of  the  immense  import  duties.  Still,  he 
doesn't  know  this,  and  lays  it  all  to  the  restaurant.  He  may 
indulge  in  abuse  of  Delmonico's,  but  he  really  has  the  strong- 
est possible  respect  for  a  place  that  is  so  very  high-priced, 
and  when  he  learns  to  buy  cheaply,  he  will  snend  all  his  time 
there.  He  will  probably  appear  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
course  of  time.  You  will  recognize  him  at  a  glance,  if  he  is 
quiet.  If  he  is  not  quiet,  you  will  hear  him  when  he  is  still 
several  blocks  away,  and  you  will  reverentially  step  aside 
and  wait  for  him  to  pass.  Presently  he  will  loom  up  with  a 
bell-crowned  beaver  at  a  slight  tilt  over  the  left  eye,  and  the 
right  eye  concealed  by  a  large  glass  on  which  the  light  scin- 
tillates as  he  wags  his  head  in  the  air.  His  hair  is  brushed 
forward  over  the  ears,  and  his  mustache  curled  at  the  ends. 
He  has  little  side-whiskers  whimsically  known  as  "fire-es- 
capes," and  his  hands  are  incased  in  brick-dust  colored  gloves. 
On  his  feet  are  heavy  shoes  with  cork  soles,  and  he  carries 
a  yellow  stick  with  a  hammered  silver  head.  No  other  part 
of  him  is  visible,  for  he  alwavs  wears  a  huge  Newmarket 
top-coat  with  tails  that  reach  the  ground.  Above  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  collars — a  vast  white  band,  nearly  two  inches  wide, 
that  all  but  chokes  the  wearer,  but  is  nevertheless  awfully 
swell.  It  may  be  your  destiny  to  meet  the  English  actor. 
He  will  surprise  you  greatly,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
is,  despite  his  ridiculous  make-up  and  aggressive  airs,  a 
thoroughly  good-hearted  and  honest  fellow.  Besides,  he  is 
invariably  amusing.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  December  14,  1882. 


The  following  interesting  paragraph  is  from  "  The  New 
Guide  of  the  Conversation  in  Portuguese  and  English."  The 
author  of  these  pleasing  periods  is  one  Dom  Pedro  Caroleno : 
We  were  increasing  this  second  edition  with  a  phraseology,  in  the 
first  part,  and  some  familiar  letters,  anecdotes,  idiotisms,  proverbs, 
and  to  second  a  coin's  index.  The  Works  which  we  were  conferring 
for  this  labor,  fond  use  us  for  nothing  ;  but  those  what  were  publishing 
to  Portugal,  or  out,  they  were  almost  all  composed  for  some  foreign, 
or  some  national  little  acquainted  in  the  spirit  of  both  languages.  It 
was  resulting  from  that  carelessness  to  rest  these  Works  fill  of  imper- 
fections, and  anomalies  of  style  ;  in  spite  of  the  infinite  typographical 
Iolanthe  "  the  same  faults  which  sometimes  invest  the  sense  of  the  periods.  It  increase  not 
to  contain  any  of  those  Works  the  figured  pronunciation  of  the  english 
words,  nor  the  prosodical  accent  in  the  Portuguese  ;  indispensible  ob- 
ject whom  wish  to  speak  the  english  and  Portuguese  languages  cor- 
rectly. We  expect  then,  who  the  little  book  (for  the  care  what  we  wrote 
him,  and  for  her  typographical  correction)  that  may  be  worth  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  studious  persons,  and  especially  of  the  Youth,  at  which 
we  dedicate  him  particularly. 


Doctor  G.  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  This  is  a  marked 
compliment,  but  no  more  than  Doctor  Sternberg  deserves. 


An  author  may  interest  his  public  by  his  work,  or  by  his  personality, 
or  by  both.  A  great  mathematician  or  metaphysician  may  be  lost  sight 
of  in  his  own  intellectual  wealth,  as  a  great  capitalist  becomes  at  last 
the  more  appendage  of  his  far  more  important  millions.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  class  of  writers  whose  individuality  is  the  one  thing 
we  care  about.  The  world  could  get  along  without  their  help,  but  it 
wants  their  company.  We  are  not  so  very  curious  about  the  details  of 
the  life  of  Gauss,  but  we  do  want  to  know  a  good  deal  about  Richter, 
Poor  Charles  Lamb  did  not  invent  any  grand  formula,  he  certainly  had 
not  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  but  he  had  a  personality  which  was  quite 
apart  from  that  of  all  average  humanity,  and  he  is  adopted  as  one  of 
the  pleasantest  inmates  of  memory. 

An  author  should  know  that  the  very  characteristics  which  make  him 
the  object  of  admiration  to  many,  and  endear  him  to  some  among  them, 
will  render  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  a  certain  number  of  individuals  of 
equal,  it  may  be  of  superior,  intelligence.  Doubtless  God  never  made 
a  better  berry  than  the  strawberry,  yet  it  is  a  poison  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  He  (or  she)  who  ventures  into  authorship  must 
expect  to  encounter  occasional  instances  of  antipathy,  of  which  he  and 
all  that  he  does  are  the  subjects.     Let  him  take  it  patiently. 

There  is  a  converse  to  all  this,  which  it!  is  much  pleasanter  to  contem- 
plate and  to  experience.  Let  us  suppose  an  author  to  have  some  dis- 
tinguishing quality,  which  shows  itself  in  what  he  writes,  and  by  which 
he  is  known  from  all  other  writers.  There  will  be  individuals — they  may 
be  few,  they  may  be  many — who  will  so  instantly  recognize,  so  eagerly 
accept,  so  warmly  adopt,  even  so  devoutly  idolize,  the  writer  in  question 
that  self-love  itself,  dulled  as  its  palate  is  by  the  hot  spices  of  praise, 
draws  back  overcome  by  the  burning  stimulants  of  adoration.  I  was 
told,  not  long  since,  by  one  of  our  justly  admired  authoresses,  that  a 
correspondent  wrote  to  her  that  she  had  read  one  of  her  stories  four- 
teen times  in  succession. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  critic  that  every  grade  of  mental  de- 
velopment demands  a  literature  of  its  own  ;  a  little  above  its  level,  that 
it  may  be  lifted  to  a  higher  grade,  but  not  too  much  above  it,  so  that  it 
requires  too  long  a  stride.  The  true  critic  is  not  the  sharp  captator  ver- 
borum;  not  the  brisk  epigrammatist,  showing  off  his  own  cleverness,  al- 
ways trying  to  outflank  the  author  against  whom  he  has  arrayed  his  wits 
and  his  learning.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  the  real  wants  of  the  read- 
ing world,  and  can  prize  at  their  just  value  the  writings  which  meet 
those  wants.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  happening  to  speak,  before 
a  certain  clergyman,  of  the  great  convenience  I  had  found  in  having 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  always 
at  hand.  He  spoke  scornfully,  naso  adunco,  of  the  poor  creature  who 
could  require  an  index  to  such  familiar  productions.  No  doubt  he  re- 
membered every  line  and  every  word  of  the  distinguished  author — at 
least,  it  was  fair  to  presume  so — but  there  aire  some  who  might  not  feel 
quite  certain  about  every  passage,  and  would  not  be  ashamed  to  con- 
sult the  volume  he  could  dispense  with.  The  organs  of  criticism  swarm 
with  just  such  prigs  and  pretenders,  and  the  young  author  must  be 
prepared  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  double  row  of  them.  Happy 
for  him  if  he  can  keep  his  temper,  and  profit  by  their  rough  handling  ; 
satisfy  them  he  never  can. 

In  spite  of  the  positive  verdicts  of  the  soundest  criticism,  we  must  not 
forget  that  each  individual  has  always  his  right  to  like  or  dislike,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  is  what  he  is,  and  none  other.  The  writer  who 
attains  a  certain  measure  of  popularity,  so  as  to  reach  a  considerable 
variety  of  readers,  must  be  ready  for  atrial  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
running  the  gauntlet  just  spoken  of.  He  will  be  startled  to  find  himself 
the  object  of  an  embarrassing  devotion,  and  almost  appropriation,  by 
some  of  his  parish  of  readers.  He  will  blush,  at  his  lonely  desk,  as  he 
reads  the  extravagances  of  expression  which  pour  over  him  like  the  oil 
which  ran  down  upon  the  beard  of  Aaron.  We  oughj  to  have  his  pho- 
tograph as  he  reads  one  of  those  frequent  missives,  oftenest  traced,  we 
may  guess,  in  the  delicate,  slanting  hand  which  betrays  the  slender  fin- 
gers of  the  sympathetfc  sisterhood.  A  slight  sense  of  the  ridiculous  at 
being  made  so  much  of  qualifies  the  placid  tolerance  with  which  the 
rhymester  or  the  essayist  sees  himself  preferred  to  the  great  masters  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  reads  his  name  glowing  in  a  halo  of  epithets  which 
might  belong  to  Bacon  or  Milton.  We  need  not  grudge  him  such 
pleasure  as  he  may  derive  from  the  illusion  of  a  momentary  revery, 
in  which  he  dreams  of  himself  as  clad  in  royal  robes  and  exalted 
among  the  immortals.  The  next  post  will  very  probably  bring  him- 
some  slip  from  a  newspaper  or  critical  journal,  which  will  strip  him  of 
his  regalia,  as  Thackeray,  in  one  of  his  illustrations,  has  disrobed  and 
denuded  the  Grand  Monarque.  To  be  known  as  a  writer  is  to  become 
public  property.  Every  book  a  writer  publishes — say,  rather,  every  line 
he  traces — is  an  open  sesame  as  good  as  a  latch-key  for  some  one  ;  it 
maybe  some  score,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands.  The  already  recog- 
nized author,  with  whom  his  affinities  may  be  more  or  less  strong,  takes 
his  hand  as  a  brother — after  the  public  has  accepted  him — sometimes 
before.  The  unsuccessful  authors,  seeing  that  he  is  afloat,  struggle  to 
the  surface  through  the  dark  waves  of  oblivion  and  grasp  at  him,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  he  can  keep  their  heads,  as  well  as  his  own,  above  water. 
The  hitherto  undiscovered  twentieth  cousin  starts  up  in  the  huckleberry 
bushes,  and  claims  him  as  a  relative. 

There  is  one  more  trial  which  touches  the  finest  sensibilities  of  an 
author.  The  reader  who  has  adopted  him  as  his  favorite,  or  his  object 
of  admiration,  has  formed  an  ideal  of  his  person,  his  expression,  his 
voice,  his  manner.  How  rarely  does  an  author  correspond  to  this  ideal 
picture  1 

Now,  as  to  all  these  troubles  of  authorship,  there  are  two  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  them.  An  author  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  :  "lam  not  on 
exhibition,  like  the  fat  boy  or  the  double-headed  lady.  If  I  were,  I 
should  charge  the  usual  price  of  admission  to  the  show.  It  is  not  ray 
profession  to  write  letters  to  strangers  who  consult  me  on  all  manner  of 
questions,  involving  their  private  interests.  These  people  have  no  right 
to  appropriate  my  hours  of  labor,  and  I  will  have  my  rights,  even  if  I 
am  an  author." 

This  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that,  hard  and  almost  churlish  as  it  seems,  it  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  the  wisest  for  all  concerned.  Sooner  or  later  the  burden  of  cor- 
respondence becomes  so  heavy  as  to  be  insupportable,  unless  some 
short  and  easy  method  can  be  found  of  dealing  with  epistolary  aggres- 
sions ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  printed  formula,  or  a  number  of  such 
formulas,  which  the  author  can  sign  by  the  dozen,  and  which  will,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  answer  every  purpose.  This  is  the  plan 
Willis  adopted  and  announced  long  ago. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  human  beings 
have  a  certain  claim  on  each  other.  The  writer  who  has  attained  suc- 
cess owes  something  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  attain  it.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  greatest  number  of  young  persons  who  write  to 
noted  authors  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  exceptional  talent  which 
gives  them  any  claim  to  be  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  literary 
pursuits.  Still,  they  are  fellow-creatures,  and  if  Nature  has  denied 
to  them  the  gifts  which  they  fondly  believe  themselves  to  possess,  they 
are  entitled,  not  to  our  scorn  and  ridicule,  but  to  our  tender  considera- 
tion. We  never  laugh  at  the  idiot,  but  we  are  too  ready  to  make  sport 
of  the  weakling. 

On  the  whole  it  is  better  to  handle  a  feeble  literary  aspirant  gently, 
and  let  him  print  his  little  book— for  that  is  the  natural  crisis  of  his  com- 
plaint. Let  him,  did  I  say?  The  powers  of  the  universe  could  not 
prevent  him  from  doing  it.  He  asks  your  advice,  and  all  the  time  he 
has  his  proof-sheets  in  his  desk  or  his  pocket.  And  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  midst  of  the  weeds  of  vanity  and  folly  "me, 

in  some  unexpected  way,  in  the  place  where  you  never 
ing  for  it,  m.iy  spring  up  the  shoot  which  will  fie 
genius.     Fortunately,  as  a  general  rule,  mediocrity  ' 
first  line  or  the  first  sentence  of  its  manifesto. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


S  ]VCox^tl\  of  fiou^ekeepiqgf. 


By   BETSY   B. 


"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  cried  Flo,  after  a  spirited  ar- 
gument over  the  vexed  question  ;  "the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
■  that  the  difficulty  lies  with  the  masters  and  mistresses  quite 
as  much  as  with  the  servants.  You  will  see  how  smoothly 
I  shall  glide  along." 

Two  years  of  wandering  and  a  further  two  years'  siege  of 
hotel  life  had  made  Flo  begin  to  yearn  for  her  own  ingle 
nook. .  She  had  been  house-hunting  for  a  fortnight,  had  se- 
cured a  bijou,  signed  a  two  years'  lease,  and  was  now  look- 
ing for  a  miraculous  Chinaman,  and  invited  me  to  pass  a 
month  with  her  when  he  should  be  found. 

"  I  can  easily  fancy  the  trials  of  the  hattsfrau  in  the  East," 
went  on  Flo,  quite  knowingly,  "  but  in  San  Francisco,  with 
this  vast  horde  of  Chinaman  to  draw  from,  these  quiet,  dex- 
terous, soft-stepping  fellows,  who  take  to  cooking  with  the 
genius  of  a  Frenchman,  and  to  cleanliness  with  the  instinct 
of  a  Mohammedan,  (in  a  book,)  there  can  not  be  any  great 
difficulty.  Then,  too,  they  live  on  rice,  a  comparatively  in- 
expensive article  of  food,  and  are  economical  by  instinct." 

"And  where  will  you  go  to  look  for  this  miracle?"  I  vent- 
ured to  ask. 

"Oh,"  said  Flo,  "  they  are  plentiful  enough,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  hear  of  them  through  a  friend.  I  do  not  place  much 
reliance  on  the  intelligence  offices." 

The  arrival  of  a  Chinaman  from  a  friend  was  simultaneous 
with  our  own.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  small  assistant,  a 
ridiculous  duplicate  of  Crooks  himself,  for  "the  friend"  stood 
godfather  to  every  Chinaman  sent.  The  small  boy  had  a 
pair  of  bead  eyes  like  a  bird's,  a  small,  shrill  voice,  and  an 
absolute  ignorance  of  any  word  but  his  native  Chinese,  to- 
gether with  an  inordinate  fondness  for  carrying  on  long  con- 
versations in  that  tongue.  At  the  expiration  of  f\vo  days  he 
had  learned  to  say  "  all  right,"  but  the  fact  that  he  said  it 
without  any  relevance  whatever  detracted  something  from 
its  usefulness.  As  it  was  also  discovered  at  the  end  of  that 
time  that  soda  biscuits  and  apple  pie  were  Crooks's  sole  ac- 
complishments, Flo  gently  but  firmly  requested  the  return  of 
the  twain  to  Chinatown.  Accordingly,  after  dinner  they 
packed  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  came  into  the  library 
to  give  us  all  a  cheerful  good-bye. 

"Really,"  confessed  Flo,  after  they  had  left,  "  I  have  had 
a  little  private  dread  of  dismissing  a  servant,  but  this  little 
affair  has  passed  off  so  comfortably  that  I  am  now  deter- 
mined to  keep  on  trying  until  I  get  a  first-class  cook.  Mr. 
Brooks  will  send  me  one  to-morrow  morning." 

Brooks  and  his  blue  handkerchief  arrived  in  due  time. 
Brooks  perpetrated  one  meal  and  an  apple-pie.  He  was 
seen  to  depart  through  the  back-gate  shortly  thereafter — a 
sure  sign  of  deep  humiliation  on  the  part  of  a  Chinaman 
leaving  his  place,  and  a  portentous  glare  in  Flo's  eye  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  prevented  our  asking  any  questions. 

Gretchen,  the  little  major-domo  of  the  household,  reigned 
in  the  kitchen  for  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  had 
recovered  from  Brooks's  pie,  and  the  smile  had  returned  to 
Flo's  face. 

"  I  am  to  have  a  first-class  Chinaman  at  last,"  she  informed 
us  at  the  dinner-table.  "  You  know  what  epicures  the  Snooks 
are.  Well,  a  Chinaman  who  lived  with  them  for  five  years 
has  just  returned  from  China,  and  Mr.  Snooks  will  send  him 
over  to-morrow  morning.  What  I  really  want,"  went  on 
Flo,  "  is  not  so  much  a  French  cook  as  a  cosmopolitan  one. 
I  should  like  one  who  could  give  me  a  Southern  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  a  Yankee  lunch  or  tea,  a  French  dinner,  and 
an  English  supper.  Now,  a  Frenchman's  talent  seems  all 
in  one  groove  ;  but  the  Chinese  are  adaptable,  and  learn 
anything.  I  should  like  one  with  a  wide  experience  and  a 
civilized  palate,  and  they  tell  me  that  Ah  Gee  is  all  that  I 
can  ask.  I  am  determined  that  my  dinners  shall  be  chefs- 
cPceuvre  by  the  time  Bob  comes  home." 


"What  do  you  think  Ah  Gee  is  making?"  cried  Flo  next 
day,  bursting  into  the  room,  with  indignation  in  every  quiver 
of  her  lip,  and  the  fire  of  a  coming  storm  in  the  glance  of 
her  eye.  "  Apple-pie  !  "  She  fairly  shrieked  it.  "  Apple- 
pie  !  and  I  was  too  dumb  with  surprise,  indignation,  satiety — 
whatever  you  like — to  forbid  him.  Biscuits  and  apple-pie  ! 
I  begin  to  feel  as  if  the  whole  world  were  one  big  apple-pie, 
tastefully  trimmed  around  with  soda  biscuits." 

"My  dearest  Flo,  quiet  yourself,"  I  said.  "Do  you  not 
know  that  a  Chinaman  always  prides  himself  upon  what  he 
can  do  with  the  flour-barrel  ?  Any  of  them  can  make  any- 
thing you  like  in  flour,  from  a  vol-au-vent  to  a  batter-cake. 
Therefore,  it  is  their  natural  instinct,  when  they  go  to  a  new 
place,  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost,  and  show  first  what  they 
can  do  best.  The  deeper  mysteries  of  sauces  are  sealed  to 
theiropium-dulled  palates,  and  theylearn  the  cookingof  meats 
only  by  sight.  Yet  they  can  learn  anything,  and  one  of  the 
beauties  of  teaching  them  is,  that  they  need  to  be  shown  but 
once.  Why  not  teach  Ah  Gee,  who  seems  to  be  a  ductile 
sort  of  creature?  Mold  him  to  your  will,  and  make  of  him 
the  phenomenon  that  you  seek." 

"  1  will,"  said  Flo,  taking  fire  at  the  thought,  and  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  new  resolution  she  plunged  into  the  kitchen. 

For  three  days  she  was  visible  only  at  intervals.  Ah  Gee 
became  wildly  hilarious  for  a  Chinaman.  That  is  to  say, 
the  dull,  apathetic,  listless  look  of  his  countrymen  still  hung 
upon  his  face,  but  bursts  of  Chinese  song,  in  the  shrillest  fal- 
setto, reached  us  at  intervals  from  the  back  domains.  Every- 
thing learned  from  the  despised  white  race  is  accounted  so 
much  capital  by  the  copper  Mongolian,  whether  it  be  a 
recipe  for  a  stew  or  a  lesson  in  English. 

Appetizing  little  dishes  served  in  fanciful  ways  became 
iar  things  with  us.     The  dishes  lost  the  Chinese  same- 

■ss  of  flavor,  and  visions  of  dinner-pafrties  began  to  loom 


up  in  Flo's  imagination.  Flo  lost  her  appetite  with  much 
tasting,  and  her  spirits  waned  in  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire, 
but  Gee's  education  was  getting  on,  and  the  miraculous 
Chinaman  seemed  once  more  a  not  impossible  thing.  Then 
Flo,  acting  upon  a  theory  of  her  own,  that  cooks  should  be 
left  to  their  own  devices,  began  to  abandon  the  kitchen.  But 
not  for  long.  As  the  flavors  gradually  began  to  disappear, 
she  returned  to  her  mission,  and,  being  a  little  woman  with 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  which  never  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  patience,  she  addressed  Ah  Gee  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  in  that  tone  of  voice  most  frequently 
employed  by  the  vexed  housewife. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  species  that 
under  a  uniform  of  stolid  apathy  they  carry  a  uniform  of 
acute  sensitiveness,  and  are  as  liable  as  a  woman  to  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears  at  any  moment.  To  Flo's  dismay,  she 
discovered  Gee  presently  weeping  bitterly  into  the  sink. 

"What's  the  matter,  Gee?"  exclaimed  his  mistress. 

"  Oh,  madam,  you  no  likee  me  no  more,"  spake  the  hea- 
then, while  his  almond-eyes  swelled  afresh  and  his  lips 
quivered. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Gee,  even  if  you  are  a  Chinaman,"  ad- 
jured Flo,  with  considerable  emphasis,  and  bounced  out  of 
the  kitchen  in  disgust.  A  half  hour  later  he  appeared  at  her 
door  with  swollen  eyes,  and  thus  delivered  himself: 

"  Madam,  I  damfool,  dam  Chinaman.  I  think  more  good 
you  getee  new  cook." 

"Very  well,"  said  Flo,  cheerily,  and  much  to  the  heathen's 
surprise,  "very  well,  I'll  get  a  new  cook  to-morrow  morning." 

Whereupon  the  weeping  Gee  washed  his  hands  literally 
and  metaphorically  of  all  further  concern  in  the  household, 
delivered  the  kitchen  over  to  Gretchen,  and  vanished. 

"  There  are  many  nagging  things  one  has  to  endure  in  this 
vale  of  tears,"  said  Flo,  as  his  queue  swung  dejectedly  around 
the  corner  of  the  street  and  his  white  heels  twinkled  upon 
our  sight  for  the  last  time  ;  "  but  a  weeping  Chinaman  is  not 
one  of  them.  The  fact  is,  I  think  it  every  one's  duty  to  dis- 
courage the  immigration  of  the  race,  and  I  begin  to  feel  tl  t 
I  would  be  infinitely  more  comfortable  with  a  woman  in  ti  e 
kitchen.  There  is  a  different  flavor  to  their  cooking — a  pal- 
atable home  taste.  After  all,  it  is  the  right  and  natural  way 
for  white  people  to  eat  food  prepared  by  their  own  race,  and 
I  propose  henceforth  to  do  the  right  and  natural  way."  And 
forthwith  Flo  descended  upon  the  intelligence  offices. 

She  was  as  blithe,  brisk,  and  unsubdued  a  little  woman  as 
clicked  her  heels  upon  the  sidewalk  that  morning,  and  there 
was  menace  in  her  air  as  she  entered  the  first  of  them.  But 
the  sparkle  was  gone  from  her  eye  and  the  pride  from  her 
mien  as  she  sallied  forth  from  the  last  of  them. 

"  Do  I  look,"  she  asked  that  evening,  "  like  a  woman  who 
could  be  easily  bullied,  and  catechized,  and  altogether  subju- 
gated ?  " 

We  mildly  intimated  that  Bob  had  never  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing her  to  metaphysical  pulp. 

"No,"  acknowledged  Flo  ;  "but  what  he  has  never  dared 
to  try,  a  string  of  servant-women  have  done.  I  have  been 
actually  pelted  with  questions  of  such  a  searching  character 
as  I  would  not  permit  to  my  nearest  and  dearest.  My  inner- 
most thoughts  and  convictions  have  been  torn  from  their 
sanctuary.  I  have  been  cross-examined  rigidly  from  a  do- 
mestic, a  religious,  a  financial,  and  a  social  standpoint.  I 
have  been  told  a  ridiculous  number  of  times  that  I  would 
not  do,  and  have  been  alternating  all  day  between  blind  rage 
and  hysterical  amusement." 

"And  have  you  found  no  one  whom  you  suited?" 

"Well,  yes;  I  have  chosen  a  small,  frail  creature,  with 
whom  a  home  is  an  object  rather  than  wages" 

"  Ah,  Flo,"  I  interrupted,  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  ;  and  if  he  be  not  worthy  of  it,  he  is  essentially  good 
for  nothing.     Is  she  altogether  an  experiment  ?" 

"Well,  no;  she  seems  diffident  and  unwilling  to  boast  of 
her  accomplishments,  but  she  has  been  a  married  woman, 
and  kept  house  for  fifteen  years,  and  you  will  admit  that  that 
is  something  of  an  experience.  However,  interview  her  for 
yourself,  and  pass  an  opinion — will  you  not?" 

I  did  improvise  an  errand  to  the  scene  of  terrors,  and  Flo, 
being  unable  to  restrain  her  curiosity,  improvised  another  and 
followed  me.  The  new-comer  was  a  small,  scared,  timid 
creature,  and  expressed  herself  repeatedly  as  being  willing 
to  try.  People  imbibe  a  respect  for  "trying"  from  their 
first  copy-books,  and  when  she  informed  us  repeatedly  that 
"  she  would  do  the  best  she  could,"  Flo  began  to  think  she 
had  discovered  a  treasure. 

"Ah,  by  the  way,  what  is  your  name?"  one  of  us  asked, 
at  length.  And  when  she  replied,  timidly,  "  Mrs.  Gallin- 
court,"  we  were  both  quite  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
small  creature's  syllables. 

Flo  rallied  first.  "Don't  you  think,"  she  began,  "or 
rather — that  is  to  say,  I  think  better — in  point  of  fact  it  is  a 
time-honored  custom  in  our  family  to  address  servants  by — 
in  short,  by  their  front  name,"  went  on  Flo,  lapsing  into  slang 
somewhat  lamely. 

"  My  name  is  really  Julia,"  said  the  small  woman,  meekly ; 
"  but  I've  never  lived  out  before,  and  I  don't  feel  like  a  serv- 
ant ;  I  call  myself  the  help,"  she  perorated,  bursting  into  tears. 

We  fled  the  kitchen  at  sight  of  them. 

"  If  she  is  a  crier,"  said  Flo,  firmly,  when  she  reached  the 
upper  regions — "  if  she  dares  to  be  a  crier,  she  perishes  at 
the  point  of  the  carving-knife,  without  a  flinch  on  my  part." 

When  Flo  took  up  housekeeping,  and  was  setting  forth  her 
theories  with  all  the  confidence  of  the  untried,  she  announced 
a  deep-seated  fondness  for  fancy  cooking,  and  an  unalterable 
determination  to  have  it.  She  also  decided  to  make  the  first 
dinner  a  test  of  each  new  cook.  She  would  provide  with  an 
abundance  which  would  terrify  or  delight  them,  as  the  case 


might  be,  but  she  would  leave  them  to  prepare  it  according 
to  their  own  skill  and  knowledge,  and  without  any  direction. 

Julia  was  simply  terrified  at  the  prospect,  but  Flo  relent- 
lessly left  her  to  herself,  and  calmly  awaited  dinner.  At 
seven  o'clock  it  was  not  yet  announced.  At  half  past  seven 
Gretchen  reported  that  Julia  was  still  struggling  with  the  bill 
of  fare,  but  had  not  made  much  headway.  At  eight  Flo 
bounced  into  the  kitchen.  To  describe  her  gait  in  any  other 
manner  would  be  simply  to  modify  the  truth. 

But  at  sight  of  Julia's  timid  face,  the  down-pouring  streams 
of  perspiration,  and  the  beads  of  agony  on  her  brow,  Flo's 
heart  softened. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  dinner,  Julia?"  she  asked, 
gently. 

"Well,"  answered  the  unhappy  Julia  ;  "  there  seems  to  be 
so  many  things  here  that  I  never  heard  of  before,  that  I  don'* 
exactly  know  how  to  go  at 'em.  But  I'm  trying",  Fm  doing 
the  best  I  can." 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  married  woman  and  had  kept  house 
fifteen  years,"  said  Flo,  severely. 

"  And  so  I  did,:'  whimpered  Julia  ;  "  but  I  lived  on  a  ranch, 
and  he  liked  nothing  but  'nog  meat,  and  I  cooked  that,  most- 
ly. People  did  say  I  made  pretty  good  bread,  though,  and  I 
have  fixed  up  a  little  thing  for  dessert  that  you  may  like," 
and  Julia  smiled  at  her  forthcoming  triumph,  and  removed  a 
d'oyley  from  the  concealed  master-piece. 

The  ominous  flash  of  Flo's  eye  told  me  in  a  glance  that  it 
could  be  nothing  else  than  apple-pie. 

"  Woman  !  "  said  she,  with  deadly  calm,"  I  could  have 
borne  aught  else  than  this  !  You  were  a  poor,  forlorn,  will- 
ing creature,  and  I  took  you  in.  I  had  intended  to  bring  a 
battery  of  culinary  intellect  to  bear  upon  your  understanding. 
Pierre  Blot,  Mrs.  Henderson,  Marian  Harland,  Mrs.  Beech- 
er,  Mrs.  Hill,  Miss  Parloa,  the  Tilden  recipes,  and  a  file  of 
clippings  are  upon  my  dressing-table  at  this  moment,  se- 
lected as  the  text-books  for  your  education.  I  would  have 
made  you  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and  set  you,  so  to  speak, 
upon  your  culinary  legs.  But  a  cook  who  begins  with  apple- 
pie" 

"  I'm  sure  I  done  the  best  I  could.     I  tried" — whined  Julia. 

"  stirs  all  that  is  combative  in  my  nature,"  went  on  Flo. 

"  Your  late  consort's  fancy  for  a  diet  of  hog  meat  may  have 
helped  to  make  your  case  a  hopeless  one,  but  your  pastry  is 
your  fatal  flaw  for  me.  You  may  leave  Gretchen  to  finish 
the  dinner,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  mak- 
ing your  farewells." 

"  I  will  abandon  my  Quixotic  scheme  of  teaching  some 
one  to  cook,"  announced  F'<o,  next  mon-.ing,  "and  shall  de- 
mand an  experienced  cook  with  the  finest  references  and 
the  first  reputation.  Temperament  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
climate  and  food.  I  think  our  fancies  must  be  finer  for  eat- 
ing artistic  food,  as  our  tastes  become  more  cultivated  for 
being  surrounded  with  beauty.  The  desire  of  my  soul  is  an 
aesthetic  cook  ;  but,  as  I  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  one, 
I  content  myself  with  one  who  yearns." 

The  yearner  came  next  day — a  hale,  buxom,  merry-looking 
woman.  She  had  lived  with  every  epicure  in  town,  but  had 
not  a  reference  to  show. 

"What  does  a  piece  of  paper  amountto?"  spoke  Flo.  "Do 
we  not  take  in  Chinese  all  the  time  without  a  question  ?" 

Her  first  dinner  was  delicious.  Soup  clear  and  strong 
enough  to  delight  a  gourmet;  smelts  curled  upinto  Montagues 
and  served  with  a  new  and  most  ingenious  sauce;  lambs' 
tongues  with  Spanish  sauce ;  a  roast,  done  to  a  turn,  and 
basted  with  unusual  fidelity ;  vegetables  so  palatable  that 
they  made  your  mouth  water  ;  a  salad  which  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  mingling  ;  and  a  dessert  whose  secret  we  have  never 
since  been  able  to  discover.  It  was  a  miracle  in  eggs,  but  the 
worker  never  told  her  trick.  Flo  and  I  shook  hands  warmly 
upon  the  entrance  of  each  course,  and  gazed  at  each  other 
with  speechless  delight  each  first  taste;  while  Gretchen  hov- 
ered over  us  with  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  success  of 
everything,  which  was  quite  touching. 

"  I  would  be  a  happy  woman,"  said  Flo,  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  satisfaction  after  dinner,  "I  would  be  a  happy  woman, 
if  I  dared  ;  but  it  is  too  good  to  last,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose is  the  matter?" 

"My  dear  Flo,"  I  answered,  "genius,  as  you  know,  is 
crochety,  and  always  has  its  vagaries.  A  good  cook  is  a 
genius,  and  a  good  cook  always  either  drinks  or  has  a  high 
temper.  If  she  has  a  temper,  avoid  the  kitchen.  If  she 
drinks,  put  her  to  bed  till  the  spree  is  over,  and  we  will  span 
the  intervals  as  best  we  can." 

"  I  will,"  said  Flo,  succinctly,  and  waited  events. 

For  four  blissful  days  we  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  the  cooking  was  something  to  write  a  poem  about. 

On  the  fifth  day  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  din- 
ner was  going  to  be  something  queer.  We  ate  in  solemn 
silence,  and  Flo  and  I  would  not  catch  each  other's  eye. 

"  You  do  not  seem  to  be  animated  by  the  expressive  sym- 
pathy of  Monday  last,"  commented  one  who  had  been  a  si- 
lent and  amused  observer  of  the  struggle.  "  I  would  shake 
hands,  if  I  were  you,  over  that  last  course.  When  a  thing 
is  monumentally  bad,  it  deserves  some  notice,  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  tasted  anything  quite  so  execrable." 

"  Nor  I,"  assented  Flo,  moodily  ;  "  and  as  for  this  one,  if 
I  were  not  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  Oregon  grouse,  1 
should  say  that  bird  was  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication." 
The  whole  dishful  did  look  ridiculously  drunk.  Their  legs 
and  wings  flew  out  from  their  little  bodies  quite  at  random, 
just  as  the  fire  had. distorted  them  ;  and  they  actually  leered, 
though  they  hadn't  an  eye  to  leer  with.  They  were  burnt  or 
raw,  just  as  the  cook  had  happened  to  feel  between  drinks. 

"  If  there  are  any  accompaniments,"  said  Flo,  in  her  most 
rigid  manner,  "  1  should  like  to  see  them  appear." 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Ahuge  bloated  face  came  suddenly  at  the  slide;  there  was 
a  thick  murmur  of  something  having  been  forgotten,  and  two 
vegetable  dishes  were  thrust  in.  Upon  opening  them  they 
were  both  found  to  contain  boiled  potatoes,  packed  like  sar- 
dines. ^  Gretchen  removed  one  of  them,  and  was  heard  in 
low-voiced  expostulation  at  the  slide,  and  presently  reap- 
peared with  two  other  vegetable  dishes. 

"  Perhaps  we  will  find  something  to  eat  this  time,"  began 
Flo,  a  little  crossly,  but  stopped  suddenly,  dumb-stricken,  as 
another  pair  of  dishes  of  potatoes  revealed  themselves. 

"  The  potato,"  said  Flo,  "  is  a  popular  edible,  but  this  may 
be  said  to  be  an  instance  in  point  of  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  I  am  going  into  the  kitchen,  but  I  acknowledge  to  a 
mortal  fear  of  a  drunken  woman.  Who  will  accompany 
me?" 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  fables  of  history,  we  all  got  up 
and  accompanied  her  ;  but  paused  upon  the  threshold  ir- 
resolute, not  for  fear  of  the  drunken  woman,  but  because  we 
could  not  get  in.  Flo's  neat  and  orderly  kitchen,  upon  which 
she  prided  herself,  was  a  scene  of  desolation  and  disarray. 

Its  high  priestess,  with  an  attitude  copied  from  the  grouse, 
was  gazing  with  maudlin  pity  at  a  pair  of  swollen  feet,  and 
apostrophizing  them  in  thick  Celtic.  Vegetable  peelings,  dirty 
dishes,  beer  bottles,  and  boiled  potatoes  abounded.  There 
was  a  red-hot  fire  roaring  in  the  range,  and  the  smoke  from  a 
pan  of  sweetbreads  from  which  the  water  had  boiled  off  filled 
the  air. 

"  Go  to  bed,  you  drunken  thing,"  cried  Flo,  fiercely,  and 
dodged  out  of  the  door  expecting  an  attack,  but  the  big, 
bloated  creature  simply  murmured,  "  Yes,"  meekly,  and  made 
the  attempt.  We  followed  the  sound  of  her  ascent  with 
considerable  interest,  expecting  momentarily  to  hear  her  clat- 
ter to  the  bottom.  But  she  reached  the  top  in  safety,  and 
threw  herself  across  the  bed  without  any  attempt  at  dis- 
robing. 

"What  would  you  do?"  asked  Flo,  helplessly,  as  we  heard 
the  door  close  upon  her.  "  What  would  you  do  ?"  And  she 
wrung  her  hands  like  Lady  Macbeth. 

"  Why,  simply  wait  till  she  gets  over  it,  and  then  go  on  as 
it  nothing  had  happened,"  we  all  counseled  oracularly,  and 
perhaps  selfishly.  "  We  agreed  in  the  beginning  that  a  good 
cook  must  have  a  grave  fault,  but  so  violent  a  spree  can  not 
last  long,"  and  upon  this  supposition  we  all  rested  our  hopes. 
The  sinner  awoke  next  morning  duly  repentent.  Figura- 
tively, she  bathed  Flo's  feet  with  her  tears  and  kissed  the 
hem  of  her  garment.  During  the  course  of  a  long  and  check- 
ered career  she  had  never  met  any  one  who  was  so  com- 
pletely all  that  her  fancy  had  painted.  She  would  forever 
forswear  the  rosy  and  keep  to  a  severe  course  of  water  and 
tea.  Indeed,  how  she  had  been  overcome  the  night  before 
she  could  not  imagine,  since  never,  never,  never,  etc. 

How  could  Flo  resist  in  the  face  of  the  last  three  days' 
cooking  ?  She  granted  the  penitent  full  forgiveness,  pointed 
silently  but  reproachfully  to  the  wreck  of  order,  and  left  the 
cook  mistress  of  the  situation. 

In  half  an  hour  little  Gretchen  came  running  in,  pale  with 
affright  and  indignation. 

"The  cook  is  tipsy,  again,"  she  gasped,  "and  I  can't  do 
nothing  with  her." 

Then  Flo  arose  in  her  might,  afraid  of  no  one,  drunk  or 
sober,  and  sailing  into  the  scene  of  action  she  discharged  the 
batteries  of  her  wrath.  Flo  is  a  mere  dot  of  a  woman,  and 
the  cook  loomed  up  above  her  big,  round,  and  purple,  but 
she  quailed  before  her  little  mistress,  and  slunk  sadly  and 
slowly  away  from  the  beer  bottle,  and  went  out  into  the  rain 
a  sadder  but  not  a  wiser  woman,  for  we  heard  of  her  in  the 
police  court  a  fortnight  later,  and  we  wept  salt  tears  over  a 
genius  dethroned  by  alchohol. 

Beer  was.her  favorite  tipple,  but  a  survey  of  the  premises 
after  her  departure  disclosed  an  omnivorous  appetite.  Whis- 
ky, wine,  beer,  Santa  Cruz  rum,  had  disappeared  like  dew 
before  sunrise,  and  even  the  alcohol  bottle  was  at  low  tide. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  this  week," 
said  Flo,  a  day  later,  "  and  what  between  the  advanced 
wages  paid  my  fine  cook,  the  food  destroyed  by  her,  the 
dishes  broken,  and  the  liquor  consumed,  the  wear  and  tear 
on  my  mind,  and  the  utter  uprooting  of  my  anchor  of  faith 
in  human  kind,  I  find  it  makes  up  a  pretty  long  column." 

A  Chinese  boy  was  procured  to  clear  up  the  wreck  of  the 
drunken  cook's  devastating  week,  and  he  was  so  deft,  so 
quick,  so  clean,  so  altogether  comfortable,  that  I  found  Flo 
frequently  eyeing  him  wistfully. 

"  My  dear  Flo,"  I  said,  "  I  see  you  daily  drifting  again  to 
Chinatown.  Confess  that  you  have  had  enough  of  women — 
that  the  soft,  cat-like  glide,  and  the  quiet,  meaningless  face 
of  the  heathen,  are  attracting  you  once  again." 

"Well,"  said  Flo,  "what  is  the  use  of  battling  against  the 
customs?  It  is  the  Chinaman's  country,  and  one  may  as 
well  submit  to  the  idea  first  as  last.  If  I  could  find  a  treas- 
ure " ■ 

"  I  know  a  treasure,"  I  ventured  at  last  to  say,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  for  I  never  like  to  recommend  a  doctor,  a  dress- 
maker, or  a  cook  ;  "  I  know  a  treasure,  but  he  is  already  be- 
spoken. Yet  it  may  chance  that  that  treasure  knows  another 
treasure,  whom  I  will  guarantee  if  he  be  recommended  by 
mine.  I  will  go  look  him  up  this  very  morning,  and  you  shall 
have  a  first-class  cook  before  the  sun  sets  to-morrow." 

"  Ah,  what  a  beautiful  thing  is  friendship,"  murmured  Flo, 
with  a  huge  sigh  of  relief,  and  settled  down  to  absolute 
peace  of  mind  for  twe^ity-four  hours. 

I  discovered  a  Chinaman  so  highly  recommended  that  I 
wondered  the  Union  Club  had  not  picked  him  up  long  ago. 
He  was  of  the  more  aristocratic  type,  when  he  appeared  in 
dark,  rich,  silken  garments,  with  his  native  shoes  upon  his 
feet  and  his  native  cap  upon  his  head.  Flo  and  I  both  ex- 
pressed ourselves  as  having  a  horror  of  the  hybrid  creature 
who  dresses  in  the  composite  style,  as  compared  with  this 
tall,  well-dressed  Chinaman.  He  further  inspired  us  with 
respect  by  demanding  such  a  price,  to  be  paid  weekly,  as  only 
a  chef  would  dare  to  ask  ;  and  Flo  showed  him  the  way  to 
the  kitchen  with  a  smile  of  the  liveliest  hope. 

"  I  fancy,  Flo,  that  we  have  stumbled  by  chance  upon  the 
one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  in  the  way  of  cooks,"  I 
said,  as  she  reappeared.  "  What  might  this  mandarin's  name 
be?    We  may  as  well  get  used  to  it  at  once." 

"  Gong,"  said  Flo,  shortly  ;  "  and  it  went  off,  when  he  said 
it,  like  a  cheap  door-bell.  I  don't  exactly  like  his  name,  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  evil  gleam  in  his  narrow  eye-  But  I 
don't  care  if  he  is  a  highbinder,  so  he  can  cook," 


. "  It  is  not  an  acknowledged  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  no  one  ever  does  anything  well  who  has  not  a  spice  of 
the  devil  in  them  ;  and  Gong  would  not  look  well  with  a  halo 
around  his  head.  I  await  dinner  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience." 

"Well,  for  once,"  said  Flo,  "I  am  unprepared  for  a  new 
cook,  and  it  is  Sunday.  The  human  family  is  visited  with 
an  insane  idea  that  Sunday  is  the  day  for  good  dinners — 
Sunday,  when  the  markets  are  closed,  and  the  ice  gives  out, 
and  the  fish  can  not  possibly  be  kept  fresh.  I  never  attempt 
an  extra  dinner  on  Sunday.  It  my  day  for  roast  beef — a 
good,  honest  rib-roast ;  no  skewering,  and  rolling,  and  chip- 
ping, and  trimming,  but  a  good  rib-roast,  ribs  and  all.  It  is 
the  pride  of  my  heart.  I  have  put  it  in  countenance  to-day 
with  a  pair  of  canvas-back  ducks,  but  I  have  nothing  which 
to  test  Gong.  Any  fool  can  cook  ducks  and  roast-beef,  but 
I  have  a  little  theory  of  my  own  that  fish  are  the  actual  test 
for  a  cordon  bleu" 

We  went  to  dinner  in  high  spirits.  People  always  do  go 
to  a  duck  dinner  in  high  spirits,  for  the  digestible  bird  seems 
to  affect  them  pleasantly  beforehand. 

The  ducks  came  on.  They  were  stuffed.  They  were 
roasted  as  black  as  a  hat  and  as  dry  as  a  bone.  They  had 
been  in  the  oven  a  good  hour. 

"  I  will  keep  my  temper,"  said  Flo.  "Though  I  die  for  it, 
I  will  keep  my  temper.  There  must  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing.    Gretchen,  cause  the  roast  beef  to  appear." 

It  appeared.  Flo  almost  wept  as  she  saw  it.  With  that 
imitativeness  which  possesses  the  Chinese  mind,  Gong  had 
attempted  to  roll  the  roast,  but  the  attempt  confounded  him. 
The  bone  had  been  torn  with  unsurgeon-ilke  skill  from  the 
lacerated  meat.  The  skewers  wouldn't  pierce  it,  the  strings 
wouldn't  hold  it,  and  it  flopped  and  wobbled  around  the  dish, 
resisting  the  carver  till  it  seemed  like  a  thing  alive,  and  made 
us  all  laugh  uproariously,  but  Flo. 

"Fate  could  deal  me  but  one  more  blow  at  this  dinner," 
she  said,  when  the  roast  was  removed,  "and  that  is  apple- 
pie." 

"Apple-pie  !"  said  Gretchen  at  the  moment,  and  placed 
one  on  the  table. 

In  silence  Flo  rose  from  her  seat,  and  in  silence  she  re- 
turned to  it. 

"  Is  Gong  gone  ?"  a^sked  the  first  one  who  dared  to  break 
the  spell. 
"  He  is,"  spoke  the  hostess,  solemnly. 
"  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  the  carver,  with  corresponding  gravity. 
"No,"  answered  Flo;  "  I  have  permitted  him  to  live  to 
find  out  how  canvas-backs  ducks  are  cooked.     If  there  be 
any  of  the  spirit  of  Vatel  in  China,  the  humiliation  of  it  will 
break  his  heart." 

And,  sure  enough,  we  did  hear  that  he  went  to  the  friend 
who  had  recommended  him,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly  over 
his  brief,  disastrous  day. 

By  that  time  two  or  three  of  his  fellow-countrymen  had 
come  and  gone.  One  of  them  was  of  an  excessively  orna- 
mental character,  who  had  recently  been  taking  lessons  of  a 
pastry  cook,  and  was  immensely  proud  of  his  icing.  Dis- 
covering that  Flo  was  fond  of  decoration,  he  attempted,  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  small  dinner-party,  to  make  the  room  beau- 
tiful. When  we  went  to  table  we  found  little  curly-queues 
of  icing  over  everything,  in  little  strings  along  the  table-cloth, 
in  grotesque  figures  on  the  fruit,  on  tbe  handles  of  the  soup- 
tureen,  and  even,  upon  later  investigation,  hanging  like  sweet 
stalactites  to  the  tassels  of  the  window  shades. 

"  I  can  not  struggle  any  longer  with  their  stupidity.  I  must 
have  some  one  who  speaks  English,"  cried  Flo,  and  tried 
another  girl. 

They  all  had  a  specialty  but  this  one.  But  her  cooking 
was  as  negative  as  if  she  had  no  palate.  Being  told  that  it 
was  flavorless,  she  piled  everything  high  with  red  pepper; 
and  being  told  that  it  was  too  hot,  she  left  out  everything, 
even  the  salt. 

"  If  I  had  only  known  a  French  cook  was  what  you  wanted, 
ma'am,"  she  said,  when  she  was  discharged,  "  I  could  have 
got  a  woman  to  come  in  and  teach  me  lor  five  dollars.  I  am 
willing  to  learn." 

"  I  think  these  willing  people  are  the  most  trying  of  the 
incapables,"  complained  Flo,  when  the  door  had  shut  upon 
this  last  one.  "  But  the  curious  thing  about  cooks  is  that 
they  all  demand  the  price  of  skill,  whether  they  know  any- 
thing or  not.  Where  am  I  to  go,  where  can  I  go,  for  a 
cook?  "  And  who  could  tell  her?  "  I  must  wait,  as  others 
do,  till  one  drops  in  upon  me  from  heaven.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  more  than  fair  wages.  I  have  a  good  home,  a  small 
family,  and  I  put  the  washing  out.  You  will  pardon  my  re- 
lating these  homely  details,  uut  I  have  become  so  used  to 
telling  them  in  the  intelligence  offices  that  they  come  pat. 
And,  withal,  you  see  for  yourself  what  my  experience  is. 
My  friends  tell  me  that  I  must  go  in  the  kitchen  and  super- 
intend. I  will  hold  to  my  idea  of  letting  the  cook  get  the 
first  dinner  alone;  then,  if  there  is  some  one  worth  superin- 
tending, I  will  go  in  and  exercise  my  capacity  in  that  line. 
But  I  want  to  see  what  they  can  do  before  I  become  a  culi- 
nary academy." 

"  My  dearest  Flo,"  I  said,  "  you  have  expressed  a  pet  idea 
of  my  own  in  that  last  word.  It  has  long  been  my  dream, 
when  my  ship  comes  in,  to  establish  a  cooking  academy.  It 
shall  be  as  complete  as  a  university.  There  shall  be  pro- 
fessors in  French,  Spanish,  German,  Jewish,  and  American 
cooking.  The  complete  course  will  cover  the  ground  of  all 
the  nations,  but  pupils  may  take  lessons  in  any  one  depart- 
ment if  they  like.  Our  diplomas  will  be  priceless  paper,  for 
the  pupils  may  not  graduate  in  any  course,  or  all,  until  they 
have  passed  a  rigid  examination  before  a  board  of  epicures. 
They  will  be  in  such  demand  that  not  one  of  them  need 
ever  be  idle  a  day.  Housewives  will  arise  and  call  me  blessed. 
The  kitchen  will  be  the  studio  of  a  new  art.  Cooks  will  rise 
to  a  proper  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  their  own  genius,  and 
the  world  will  rise  with  them.  As  the  artist  transforms  can- 
vas and  pigments  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  so  the  cook  will 
transform  beef  or  mutton  into  a  thing  of  joy.  For,  after  all, 
Flo,  we  eat  only  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  and  it  is  only  the 
artistic  or  the  unskillful  handling  of  them  that  makes  the 
difference." 

"And  in  the  meantime,  while  you  are  waiting  for  your 
ship  to  come  in,  and  for  your  protig^s  to  be  educated  up  to 
this  superb  standard,  in  the  meantime  what  do  we  eat  ?" 

"  In  the  meantime,  dear  Flo,"  I  say,  sadly,  "in  the  mean- 
time, there  seems  nothing  left  10  do  but  to  eat  apple-pie  1 "      ' 


ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  its  Paris  cor- 
respondent thus  writes  concerning  British  ignorance  of 
America  : 

I  was  lately  at  a  dinner-party  where  the  guests  were  all  Americans, 
and  all  of  them  had  made  a  sojourn  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  in 
London.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  really  comical  ignorance  of 
all  things  American  displayed  by  the  best  educated  English  people,  and 
numerous  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  the  topic  in  question  were  cited. 
One  of  these  related  to  the  son  of  a  former  United  Slates  Minister  in 
London,  Mr.  Edwards  Pierrepont.  At  some  public  dinner  one  of  the 
guests  asked  Mr.  Pierrepont  ]r. ,  while  his  father  was  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing a  speech,  who  the  orator  was.  The  young  gentleman  made  answer 
that  that  was  the  American  Minister.  "  Is  he  of  the  Established  Church 
or  a  Dissenter? "  was  the  next  question.  But  this  does  not  quite  equal 
the  query  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lately  asked  of  an 
American  visitor  to  explain  to  him  "  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  United 
States  toward  Dissenters."  Next  came  a  young  Southern  gentleman, 
who  described  an  interview  that  he  had  recently  had  with  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  who  was  introduced  to  him  as  a  prodigy  of  intellect  and 
of  learning.  ' '  You  come  from  the  Southern  States,  sir  ?  "  she  remarked, 
amiably;  "which  of  the  two  did  you  come  from — Missouri  or  Peru?" 
With  great  presence  of  mind  my  young  friend  informed  her  that  he  was 
then  residing  in  Peru,  but  intended  shortly  to  remove  to  Missouri.  But 
I  rather  think  that  the  climax  was  capped  by  an  English  author,  who, 
on  being  told  by  an  American  lady  that  she  came  from  Missouri,  said, 
thoughtfully:  "Missouri — let  me  see — what  State  is  that  in  ?  "  "Mis- 
souri is  a  State,"  responded  the  lady.  "Ah,  yes — yes— to  be  sure  it  is 
— it  is  Mississippi  that  I  was  thinking  of."  I  myself  have  become  thor- 
oughly case-hardened  on  the  subject ;  so  that  when  a  charming  English 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  Indian  officer,  asked  me  one  day  if  it 
were  not  very  dangerous  to  walk  in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  on  ac- 
count of  the  rattlesnakes,  I  was  enabled  to  answer  her  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  my  countenance. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Tra?iscript  remarks  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  England  regarding  Amer- 
ican affairs,  there  is  an  almost  universal  feeling  of  contempt 
toward  America.     He  says  : 

There  is  hardly  a  public  journal  which  does  not  at  times  reflect  at 
least  English  ignorance  of  America,  if  not  English  spleen  and  bitter- 
ness. A  conspicuous  example  of  these  sources  of  misrepresentation  is 
the  Times,  which  has  always  been  not  an  advanced  leader  of  the 
higher  culture  of  England,  but  a  polished  reflector  of  vulgar  opin- 
ion. In  1861  Mr.  Bright  said  of  this  great  journal  that  it  "had  not 
had,  since  Mr.  Lincoln  took  office,  one  fair,  and  honorable,  and  friendly 
article  on  American  affairs."  Four  years  later,  in  1865,  Mr.  Bright  said 
again  that  the  course  of  the  Times  had  been  one  of  ' '  four  years'  unin- 
terrupted publication  of  lies  with  regard  to  America."  *  *  *  It  has 
not  been  the  custom  with  English  journals  to  have  more  than  a  few 
lines  of  American  news.  The  Standard,  a  conservative  paper,  has 
quite  recently  set  an  example  of  enterprise  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  a  new 
departure.  The  rule  has  been,  and  with  most  journals  still  is,  a  few 
lines  daily  of  American  news.  But  when  the  Guiteau  business  was  in 
hand  at  Washington,  English  journalism  generally  showed  a  great  ap- 
petite for  a  selection  of  the  most  disgusting  facts.  It  isa  commonplace 
in  England  that  American  journals  sin  abominably  in  their  reports  of 
disgusting  matters.  Yet  here  was  all  England  fed  on  the  garbage  of 
the  Guiteau  trial,  although  for  respectable  news  English  journalism  has 
not  found  America  worth  special  attention.  All  this  maintains  a  state 
of  things  naturally  antagonistic  to  America.  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  Shef- 
field plebeian  in  Parliament,  who,  during  our  civil  war,  attempted  to  get 
England  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  join  in  recognizing  the  Confed- 
eracy, gave  voice,  in  his  gross  ignorance  and  almost  infamous  spleen, 
to  a  traditional  barbarism  which  lies  heavy  on  the  whole  land. 

By  way  of  retort  courteous  to  English  contempt  of  Amer- 
ican institutions,  the  Springfield  Republican  thus  relieves 
its  mind  on  Anglomania  : 

If  among  the  people  of  England  should  suddenly  spread  a  servile 
imitation  of  American  speech,  dress,  and  customs — taking  good  and 
bad  alike,  and  the  bad  principally — cultivated  Englishmen  would  beapt 
to  speak  of  it  as  "  beastly  rot."  But  although  Americans  speak  Eng- 
lish, it  is  not  that  sort  of  English.  So  the  present  fashionable  Anglo- 
mania, which  has  all  but  turned  the  brains  of  would-be  ladies  of  society 
and  their  followers,  may  be  truthfully  and  in  pure  English  spoken  of  as 
a  vulgar,  silly,  and  unpatriotic  craze.  Let  us  extol  and  buy  American 
carriages,  that  are  light,  easy,  and  graceful,  and  adapted  to  our  roads, 
our  horses,  and  our  climate,  rather  than  to  import  English  carriages, 
that  are  heavy  and  ugly.  Why  do  people  make  themselves  uncomiort- 
able  and  ludicrous  by  churning  about  in  village  carts?  Can  anything 
be  more  ridiculous  than  a  big  man  in  a  village  cart  in  Fifth  Avenue? 
Yet  it  is  seen  every  day,  and  many  times  a  day.  If  it  had  been  an 
American  fashion,  the  people  who  use  them  now  would  suffer  anything 
short  of  a  martyrdom  equal  to  driving  in  one  of  these  abominations 
rather  than  to  follow  the  fashion.  Then,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eng- 
lish prize  nghter,  every  lank  youth,  with  arms  like  pipe-stems,  swaggers 
up  the  street  with  his  elbows  at  right  angles  to  his  body— except  when 
he  forgets  himself  for  a  moment,  and  drops  his  arms  into  their  natural 
position  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Then  because  the  "  haw  haw  "  English- 
man says  "It's  so  caddish,  you  know,"  Americans  copy  the  vulgarity  ; 
when  they  should  simplify  their  speech  and  speak  pure  English  by  say- 
ing "  ill-bred  "  instead.  Then,  too,  because  he  talks  always  of  "the 
play,"  we  must  never  say  "  I  have  been  to  the  theatre,"  when  one  ex- 
pression is  quite  as  good  English  as  the  other,  and  the  one  is  customary 
among  us,  the  other  not  so.  Then  because  the  English  natives  are  so 
stupid  that  they  will  not  have  a  check  system  for  baggage  on  their  rail- 
roads, and  don't  call  the  bits  of  brass  "  checks,"  but  "  brahsses,"  they 
find  plenty  of  geese  ready  to  follow  their  lead,  when  to  the  uninitiated 
American  mind  "brahsses"  would  mean  a  pair  of  andirons  and  a 
fender.  Then,  having  the  misfortune  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  fog.  they 
seldom  have  a  wholly  good  day,  and  so  when  they  come  over  here  and 
see  bright  days,  such  as  they  never  dreamed  of,  they  remark,  patron- 
izingly :  "  It's  not  harf  a  bard  day,"  and  presume  to  laugh  at  us  for 
saying,  "  It  is  a  lovely  day."  "Ah,  there  goes  that  American 'lovely,' 
you  know."  Tt  isn't  "good  form" — what  is  "good  form  "?— in  soci- 
ety to  introduce  people  in  England,  and  so  true  politeness  is  to  be 
pushed  to  the  wall,  and  we  are  to  meet  with  a  cold  frigidity,  and  be  thor- 
oughly uncomfortable,  and  make  all  about  us  so,  because  "  it's  English." 
Travelers  abroad  and  the  newspapers  are  having  a  notably  bad  influence 
in  one  especial  way — and  that  is,  in  trying  to  change  a  nomenclature 
which  belongs  to  us  by  right  of  birth  to  one  which  is  as  foreign  to  us 
as  French  would  be.  Forty  years  ago,  when  steam  came  into  use  in 
both  nations,  we  were  practically  foreigners  to  one  another.  On  each 
side  of  the  ocean  a  natural  set  of  terms  became  incorporated  into  the 
language,  and  belong  where  they  are,  because  the  same  terms  convey 
no  ideas  if  transplanted.  In  England  railroads  are  railways,  the  rails 
are  the  "metals,"  the  switch  is  a  "shunt,"  cars  are  coaches,  engineers 
are  drivers,  firemen  are  stokers,  conductors  are  guards,  baggage  is  lug- 
gage—all equally  good  terms  and  equally  good  English  ;  but  our  terms 
are  as  foreign  to  them  as  theirs  to  us.  What  would  be  thought  in  Eng- 
land if  any  English-born  person  should  use  American  terms?  They 
would  be  scoffed  at.  Then  let  Americans  be  scoffed  at  also  when  they 
attempt  to  change  their  nomenclature.  Why  confuse  the  great  mass  by 
this  silly  introduction  of  foreign  terms?  Why  should  a  Pullman  car  be 
called  a  coach,  which  it  resembles  no  more  than  a  wheelbarrow?  Eng- 
lish people,  perhaps,  feel  obliged  to  be  aggressively  national  because 
their  country  is  such  very  a  small  one,  and  because  America  is  such  a 
large  one,  and  they  may  be  swallowed  up  ;  and  it  is  the  toughest  thing 
in  life  to  lose  one's  individual  grip.  Let  us  sympathize  with  them  and 
indulge  them,  and  teach  them  better  manners  when  they  come  to 
America— to  take  off  their  hats  when  they  pass  a  lady  in  a  hotel  corri- 
dor or  meet  her  in  an  elevator,  instead  of  hat  on  head,  and  hands  in 
British  breeches  pockets,  to  give  her  a  long  stare,  as  is  their  usual  cus- 
tom. Let  us  teach  them  that  "  beastly  "  and  "  narsty  " 
nasty  words,  and  let  us  feel  proud  of  the  Cleveland  gir' 
Wilde,  when  he  s lid  :  "Oh,  don't  you  think  'nice'  Is 
replied  :  "  Do  you  think  '  nasty  '  is  a  nice  word  ?  " 
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San  Francisco  is  gaining  sufficient  rank  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  to  receive  visits  from  the  more  distin- 
guished people  who  travel  for  amusement  or  business.  Not 
only  in  geographical  position  is  it  eligibly  located,  but  in 
point  of  population  it  is  rising  into  the  upper,  if  not  the  first, 
_li1:  of  commercial  cities.  Holding  to  our  Western  and 
itic  coist  the  same  relation  that  New  York  does  to  the 


Eastern  and  Atlantic,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  growth 
commensurate  with  the  expansion  of  Pacific  commerce  and 
the  growth  of  our  Pacific  empire.  We  find  ourselves  already 
on  one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  world's  commerce.  In- 
dia, China,  the  Pacific  islands,  and  Australia  find  their  natu- 
ral road  of  travel  to  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe  through 
our  Golden  Gate.  The  European  traveler  does  not  think 
his  American  tour  complete  unless  he  has  visited  these  west- 
ern coasts.  The  world  tourist  is  not  the  world  tourist  unless 
he  has  done  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories.  The  same  class  of  steamships  that  navigate 
the  Atlantic  will  be  brought  to  the  Pacific.  Two  days  of 
time  can  be  saved  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
As  California  becomes  better  known,  it  is  being  recognized 
as  one  of  the  earth's  most  delightful  sanitariums.  It  is 
coming  to  be  understood  among  the  folk  of  wealth  and 
leisure  that  ours  is  a  good  spot  to  enjoy  their  otiumj  that 
we  have  an  agreeable  climate  in  spots  ;  and  that  the  bon  vi- 
vant  may  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  creature  comforts  and  physi- 
cal enjoyments,  beginning  with  strawberries  in  March,  and 
ending  with  oranges  in  February.  Some  of  the  distinguished 
strangers,  like  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  the  Royal  Princess, 
his  wife,  will  spend  money  among  us.  Some,  like  the  S  wedish 
Nilsson,  will  take  it  away  from  us.  We  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  our  city  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  for 
a  time  these  distinguished  travelers,  or  to  have  attracted  one 
of  the  world's  most  famous  musical  artists.  Next  summer 
there  comes  to  us  the  conclave  of  Knights  Templars ;  and, 
as  railroads  shall  be  builded  and  traveling  accommodations 
multiplied,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  San  Francisco 
will  become  one  of  the  shrines  of  a  fashionable  pilgrimage. 
In  this  coming  travel  there  is  profit  to  us,  if  we  endeavor  to 
encourage  it.  To  make  the  city  an  attractive  place  to  visit, 
and  an  agreeable  home  in  which  «to  reside,  there  is  some- 
thing demanded  of  ourselves  and  of  our  municipal  govern- 
ment and  charter-makers  ;  and,  while  we  would  not  say  one 
word  in  encouragement  of  criminal  or  extravagant  municipal 
expenditure,  we  would  suggest  the  maxim  of  "penny  wise, 
pound  foolish."  Our  hotels  are,  beyond  any  that  we  know, 
comfortable  in  accommodation  and  reasonable  in  charges. 
Our  streets,  beyond  any  we  have  ever  seen,  are  awfully 
awful.  Our  plazas  are,  if  not  unsightly,  at  least  unattractive. 
Our  park,  with  its  splendid  possibilities  and  ocean  drive,  is 
a  drifting  Sahara,  with  narrow  and  dangerous  roads.  It  pos- 
sesses an  elegant  conservatory  and  about  fifteen  acres  of 
lawn  and  flowering  shrubs.  Occasional  music  is  paid  for  by 
private  subscription.  There  is  a  speed  drive  and  broad 
boulevard,  depending  upon  the  donations  of  men  who 
love  horses  better  than  money.  The  amusements  of  our  city 
are  costly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  middle  class,  or  cheap 
and  vulgar  below  the  demands  of  people  of  culture  and  taste. 
Government,  city,  and  State  spend  money  lavishly  upon  pris- 
ons, schools  of  reform,  and  Magdalen  asylums,  but  not  one 
dollar  in  answer  to  the  universal  prayer  that  goes  up  from 
the  young  and  unamused,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 
We  license  the  vicious  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks.  We  in- 
dulge the  gambling-hell  and  the  brothel.  We  allow  trades- 
unions,  which  steal  employment  from  our  boys  and  girls. 
We  permit  their  parents  to  be  debauched,  and  their  homes 
made  desolate  and  unattractive  ;  and  then,  in  our  supercili- 
ous goodness,  we  wonder  that  our  moonlight  nights,  and  soft, 
balmy,  summer  atmosphere,  give  us  hoodlums,  vagrancy, 
and  crime.  We  build  churches  of  architectural  beauty,  hire 
eloquent  preachers,  employ  sweet  and  costly  singers,  and 
rent  upholstered  pews  along  carpeted  aisles,  while  the  inex- 
orable tyrant  which  dominates  dominie  and  congregation 
fixes  the  standard  of  fashionable  dress,  and  then  we — good, 
pious  people,  who  love  Jesus — wonder  why  the  poor  or  the  ill- 
clad  do  not  flock  to  our  churches,  and  worship  the  (to  them) 
unknown  god  ;  wonder  why  they  go  to  the  seaside  garden 
to  hear  a  military  band  on  Sunday,  (price  ten  cents,)  or  flock 
away  to  the  green  and  shady  spots  in  the  country  beside 
stream  or  ocean,  where  they  hear  solemn  anthems  sung  in 
the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  listen,  in  the  meadows  and  groves, 
to  the  melody  of  birds  and  babbling  brooks. 


The  wonder  to  us  is  that  the  devil  does  not  get  more  01 
our  boys  and  girls.  The  other  wonder  is  that  business  men, 
and  tax-payers,  and  boards  of  supervisors,  and  charter- 
makers  do  not  recognize  the  business  sense,  the  economy, 
and  the  safety  of  providing  places  of  cheap  and  rational 
amusement  for  that  large  class  who  are  too  justly  proud  to 
present  themselves  at  a  church-door  on  a  Sunday  to  meet 
the  supercilious  eyebrow  insolence  of  disdainful,  well-dressed, 
fashionable  Christians  ;  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  family 
box  at  the  theatre  ;  who  do  not  keep  their  carriages  for  a 
Park  drive  ;  who  work-for  two  dollars  a  day  when  work  can 
be  obtained,  and  who  live  and  toil,  as  the  laboring  poor  al- 
ways do  in  all  countries  and  as  they  have  done  in  all  ages, 
from  hand  to  mouth.  In  this  country  all  these  boys  will 
vote,  and  if  the  wise  statesmen  of  the  time  do  not  see  to  it 
that  they  do  not  grow  up  in  idleness  and  crime,  in  ignorance 
of  law  and  indifference  to  moral  codes,  society  will  find  its 
harvest  gathered  by  a  whirlwind.  There  should  be  provided 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  young,  the  poor,  and  the  middle 
classes  a  respectable,  attractive  place  of  cheap  and  rati»nal 


amusement,  where  children  can  play,  where  young  people 
can  gather,  and  where  elders  can  spend  a  pleasant  hour. 
Cleanliness  and  good  conduct  should  be  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. It  should  .be  attractive  enough  for  everybody.  It 
should  not  be  out  of  the  reach  of  anybody,  and  this  is  what 
we  would  do  :  We  would  take  Portsmouth  Square  first,  be- 
cause of  its  location,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  town.  We  would  build  over  it  a  palace  of  iron 
and  glass  which,  together  with  its  inner  arrangements,  should 
cost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  We  would  entrust  its  con- 
struction, management,  and  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  to 
an  unsalaried  commission  of  un-Christian  gentlemen.  In  this 
crystal  palace  we  would  have  conservatories  for  flowers,  with 
walks  and  fountains,  not  unlike  the  Park  conservatory  ;  a 
dancing-hall  with  music,  a  stage  and  auditorium  for  lectures, 
concerts,  or  volunteer  private  theatricals;  a  reading-room, 
warm  and  comfortable,  with  books  for  the  common  people  ; 
a  casino,  where  cheap  refreshments  could  be  had  at  the  cost 
of  their  production — coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  of  the  best  kind, 
no  alcoholic,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors,  but  candies,  and  pop- 
corn, and  fruit  for  children.  In  the  centre  should  be  a  grand 
fountain  with  music  and  a  promenade,  and  on  the  outer 
edges  alcoves,  nooks,  and  quiet  corners  for  love-making  and 
flirtation.  There  should  be  grottos  and  fountains  in  a  fan- 
tastic garden  with  singing-birds,  a  museum  with  curiosities, 
an  aquarium  with  fishes,  a  skating-rink,  and  a  gymnasium. 
It  should  be  a  place  where  the  laborer,  coming  in  tired  from 
his  daily  toil,  could  go  and  smoke  his  pipe  ;  where  old 
wives  could  gossip,  and  young  ones  take  their  children  ; 
where  boys,  and  girls,  and  young  men,  and  maidens  could 
meet.  We  would  have  this  pleasure-resort  brilliant  with 
lights,  a  place  of  pure  air,  warmed  to  the  proper  degree  in 
winter,  and  fanned  by  breezes  in  summer.  It  would  be  to 
the  working-man  a  more  pleasurable  resort  than  the  corner- 
grocery,  for  in  the  smoking-room  it  would  have  clean  card- 
tables  and  clean  cards,  where  seven-up  could  be  played  for 
tobacco,  or  coffee,  and  would  educate  the  taste  to  regard 
coffee  as  palatable  as  bad  beer  or  viler  gin.  This  resort 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  young  folks,  to  the  class  from 
which  our  hoodlums  come,  than  the  places  under  the  wharves, 
or  in  the  hay-barns,  or  in  the  abandoned  houses  where  they 
now  rendezvous  and  hide.  It  would  be  more  inviting  than 
the  dance-cellars  or  the  dives,  to  which  strangers  and  sailors 
are  seduced  and  robbed.  It  would  fill  the  place  that  is' 
largely  occupied  by  social  clubs,  in  affording  young  men  and 
women  of  the  working  classes  an  opportunity  for  social  in- 
tercourse under  proper  conditions.  Such  an  institution 
should  be  free  and  open  to  all  who  would  dress  cleanly  and 
behave  themselves  properly.  The  penalty  for  the  offense  of 
rude  or  improper  conduct,  vulgar  or  unseemly  language, 
should  be  exclusion.  Whether  a  nominal  entrance  fee  should 
be  charged  is  an  open  question.  The  dominant  idea  and 
governing  principle  of  this  public  resort  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  the  people,  which  belongs  to  the  people, 
where  innocent,  healthful,  rational,  and  more  attractive 
amusements  would  be  provided  at  less  cost  than  amusements 
of  a  vicious  and  demoralizing  character.  Our  idea  is  that 
organized  society  should  recognize  this  taste  for  amusement 
and  pleasure  as  a  governing  principle,  which  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  keep  young  people  from  vicious  ways,  and 
old  ones  from  the  indulgence  of  vicious  propensities.  The 
kindergarten  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  should  not 
be  left  to  -the  charity  of  generous  men,  or  the  toil  of  good 
women  who  go  out  into  the  streets  and  purlieus  of  a  city  to 
gather  in  and  educate  the  children  of  drunken  and  criminal 
parents.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  government,  if  not  as  an 
act  of  philanthropy,  then  as  an  act  of  prevention  and  econ- 
my.  If  the  children  who  make  mud-pies  on  Tar  Flat  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  evil  associations  which  surround  them 
at  three  years  of  age,  and  be  thus  rescued  from  a  life  of  idle- 
ness and  crime,  society  will  find  its  profit  in  expending  some 
of  that  money  for  kindergarten  instruction  which  further 
along  it  must  pay  for  the  support  of  industrial  schools,  Mag- 
dalen asylums,  and  prisons.  If  society  will  provide  health- 
ful recreation  and  innocent  amusement  for  its  young  people, 
it  will  not  only  save  many  from  the  possibilities  of  tempta- 
tion, but  will  rescue  many  who,  when  they  lose  the  pride  of 
social  position,  precipitate  themselves  into  lives  of  crime. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  an  experiment  tried  in  the  direc- 
tion of  providing  public  amusement  for  the  people.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  made  aUthe  sacrifice  of  an  occa- 
sional school-house,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  ever  so  many  of  our 
fashionable  churches.  We  understand  there  is  to  be  erected 
in  this  city  a  Catholic  cathedral  of  costly  magnificence.  The 
money  for  its  erection  will  come  largely  from  the  poor.  We 
wish  it  could  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
pleasure-garden,  where  the  poor  might  obtain  the  worth  of 
their  money  in  this  world's  comforts.  We  wish  that  half  of 
our  now  unoccupied  Protestant  churches,  one-half  of  our 
high  schools,  and  all  of  our  cosmopolitan  schools,  could  be 
pooled  into  one  or  more  institutions  of  the  kind  we  have  very 
rudely  marked  out.  Cheap  amusements  are  very  scarce  in 
this  city — innocent  and  cheap  are  unknown.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  whisky  saloons.  At  Benicia  and  Vallejo  there  is 
one  for  every  seven  voters ;  ose  for  every  twenty  voters 
throughout  the  entire  State;  and  one  for  every  sixteen  voters 
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in  San  Francisco.  We  have  brothels,  and  gambling-hells, 
and  billiard-rooms,  and  bowling-alleys,  all  of  which  are  ac- 
cessories to  whisky.  We  have  singing-rooms  where  good 
music  is  provided,  but  the  bad-smelling  waiter  with  his  tray, 
dripping  beer,  is  allowed  to  elbow  his  way  among  the  audi- 
ence to  solicit  patronage  for  the  bar.  We  have  costly  and 
elegant  churches  where  the  souls  of  our  rich  people  may  be 
saved  at  tremendous  salvage.  We  have  an  opera-house  and 
theatres  where  we  may  hear  Nilsson  for  four  dollars,  and  an 
ordinary  star  for  one  dollar  and  a  half.  We  have  negro 
minstrels  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  in  the  gallery.  We  have 
vile  and  dreadful  melodeons,  where  the  exhibition  of  lewd 
women,  ribald  wit,  and  awful  gin  may  be  obtained  cheaply. 
And  yet  we  statesmen  and  Christians,  we  of  the  cultured  and 
highly  moral  class,  we  of  the  wealthy  and  prosperous  stratum* 
we  who  teach  Sunday-school  for  nice  little  boys  and  girls  in 
clean  Sunday  clothes,  and  frown  when  the  frolicsome  hood- 
lum escapes  from  his  den  of  misery,  called  home,  to  the  sun- 
light of  the  fields  on  Sunday,  we  who  pay  taxes  to  punish 
crimes  and  support  paupers,  have  neither  the  sense,  the  cour- 
age, nor  the  humanity  to  declare  that  government  should 
prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  ;  nor  do  we  interfere 
with  those  who  destroy  the  young  for  money,  or  display  busi- 
ness prudence  enough  to  provide  for  our  citizens  who  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  one  of  the  prime  necessi- 
ties of  life — viz.,  "Amusement." 


We  put  forth  these  reflections  for  the  consideration  of  our 
charter-makers.  An  opportunity  is  afforded  for  an  experi- 
ment in  this  new  direction.  If  our  municipal  law-makers 
could  kick  the  skeleton  of  the  dead  Horace  Hawes  out  from 
our  city  closet ;  if  the  Bulletin  would  treat  all  its  writers  to 
a  trip  to  Europe,  and  forego  that  everlasting  editorial  of 
"  one  cent  tax  upon  a  hundred  dollars  "  ;  if  our  good  people 
who  compose  the  Prison  Commission,  and  those  of  our  clergy 
who  think  the  only  thing  that  anybody  has  worth  saving  is 
his  soul,  would  stand  aside ;  if  our  young  Christians  would 
not  meddle  with  that  which  they  have  not  sense  to  compre- 
hend ;  if  our  temperance  people  and  prohibitionists  would 
lay  hold  of  some  practical  straw  to  save  themselves  from 
drowning  in  cold  water  ;  and  if  those  who  think  tobacco  a 
deadly  sin  would  allow  plain  reason  and  good  sense  to  have 
sway — if  all  these  changes  would  take  place,  then  we  might 
secure  for  San  Francisco  this  experiment.  This  is  not  the 
experiment  made  by  the  Cassarsto  amuse  the  bloody  race  of 
Rome  with  the  fight  of  beasts  and  gladiators,  or  of  modern 
Spain  to  provide  bull-fights,  or  of  the  later  Cassars  of  the 
Latin  race  who  build  a  grand  opera-house  to  give  pleasure 
fetes  in  Paris  ;  but  it  is  the  attempt  of  the  colder-blooded 
family  of  the  Saxon  race  to  provide  cheap,  healthful,  and 
moral  recreations  for  its  youth,  and  profitable  entertainment 
to  divert  the  leisure  hours  of  the  toiling  classes,  to  the  end 
that  the  young  may  not  fall  into  temptation,  or  the  old  find  it 
more  agreeable  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in  irrational 
and  criminal  indulgences.  And  all  this  as  a  question  of 
governmental  economy. 

Olive  Logan  is  inexpressibly  distressed  because  Ameri- 
can travelers  are  guilty  of  the  vulgar  habit  of  giving  shillings 
and  half-crowns  to  servants,  ushers,  and  others  who  have 
done  them  a  service.  The  amiable  and  tuft-hunting  Olive 
then  narrates  some  stories  told  by  that  unmistakable  thing, 
the  "  English  gentleman,"  illustrating  the  amiable  ignorance 
of  certain  vulgar  Americans  in  offering  gratuities  to  distin 
guished  persons.  For  instance  :  "  The  Right  Honorable 
James  Lowther,  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  a  peer  of  fabulous  fort- 
une," was  thanked  with  a  shilling  by  an  American  party  for 
showing  it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  this  is  not  so  re 
markable  when  one  has  observed  the  very  common  clothes 
and  more  uncommon  manners  of  some  English  gentlemen 
and  when  it  is  known  that  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the 
richest  peer  in  England,  habitually  wears  a  colored  shirt, 
and  wears  clothes  which  are  seemingly  never  new,  and  not 
always  clean.  It  is  not  strange  when  one  looks  over  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  notes  the  very  common 
looking  faces  of  men  who  dress  inelegantly,  who  wear  their 
hands  in  their  breeches  pockets,  are  uncouth  in  deportment, 
and  who  converse  with  a  bronchial  stammer  that  threatens 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  their  vain  attempt  to  speak 
English.  It  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps  quite  so  marvelous 
that  traveling  Americans  should  tender  gratuities  occasion- 
ally to  English  gentlemen  in  disguise,  when  we  consider  how 
successfully  they  do  disguise  themselves.  We  have  a  very 
lively  recollection  of  several  titled  English  gentlemen  who 
have  visited  California.  For  utter  and  vulgar  boorishness 
we  have  never  seen'  them  excelled.  For  clothes  that  were 
cheap,  common,  and  unclean,  they  were  not  excelled.  And  if 
they  possessed  culture,  refinement,  and  that  inbred  unselfish- 
ness and  modesty  of  deportment  which  characterize  the 
gentleman,  they  most  adroitly  concealed  it.  Of  more  than  a 
score  who  have  visited  San  Francisco,  we  recognize  but  three 
exceptions  to  an  otherwise  universal  rule.  We  recall,  as 
traveling  companions  by  rail,  two  Oxford  professors,  dressed 
in  corduroy  clothes,  smoking  dudheens,  and  actually  smelling 
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The  next  time  Olive  visits  the  ancestral  home  of  the  great  house 
of  Ripon  and  Grey,  whose  head  was  formerly  minister  at  the 
court  of  Washington,  we  wish  she  would  speak  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  ask  him  to  throw  open  the  great  ruin  of  Fountains 
Abbey  to  the  inspection  of  curious  Americans  for  something 
less  than  three  shillings.  This  great  titled  and  wealthy  aris- 
tocrat has  a  ticket-office  in  the  court  of  his  residence,  from 
which  is  issued  for  three  shillings  a  coupon  ticket  that  en- 
titles you  to  visit  his  grounds.  The  same  thing  is  done  at 
Abbotsford.  You  are  shown  through  the  home  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  for  one  shilling.  The  palace  of  Holyrood  and  the 
crown  jewels  of  Scotland  are  visible  for  three  shillings. 
Westminster,  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  are  entombed  the 
bones  of  its  illustrious  dead,  is  a  show-house — price  three 
shillings.  The  Tower  of  London  and  its  treasures  may  be 
seen,  its  glorious  memories  may  be  recalled,  and  its  tradi- 
tions recited  from  the  parrot-tongue  of  a  trained  usher  in 
fantastic  uniform — all  for  three  shillings.  There  is  not,  as 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  an  historic  spot  in  all  England  to 
which  the  tourist  must  not  pay  an  entrance  fee,  and,  as  far 
as  our  observation  goes,  there  is  not  an  edifice  so  sacred,  a 
place  so  guarded,  or  a  house  so  private,  that  for  a  fee  it  does 
not  fly  open  to  him  who  pays.  We  have  paid  our  way 
through  Europe,  from  one  end  to  another,  and  we  now  recall 
no  shrine  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  no  cathedral  of  the 
English  church,  no  mystery,  and  no  solemn,  sacred  spot, 
which  did  not  fly  wide  open  for  coin.  We  have  seen  the 
bones  of  the  seven  thousand  virgins  at  Cologne,  the  anatomy 
of  the  good  old  Bishop  and  Saint,  Borromeo,  covered  with 
jewels,  lying  in  his  sarcophagus  of  silver  and  crystal  in  the 
cathedral  at  Milan.  We  have  seen  the  wood  and  nails  of 
the  Cross,  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius,  Christ's  baby- 
basket,  the  finger  and  wedding-ring  of  Santa  Theresa,  the 
bride  of  the  risen  God.  We  have  seen  the  two  holy  springs 
which  burst  forth  when  Saint  Paul's  hand  touched  the  ground, 
and  the  holy  stairs  of  the  house  of  Pontius  Pilate  up  which 
Christ  walked.  We  have  seen  holy  relics  enough  to  fill  a 
bonded  warehouse,  and  we  do  not  recall  a  holy  toe-nail 
which  we  did  not  pay  to  get  sight  of.  So  we  say  to  Miss 
Olive  :  Don't  you  fret,  my  dear  lady,  lest  we  should  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  an  occasional  English  gentleman  by  offer 
ing  him  a  shilling  which  he  is  unwilling  to  take.  If,  for 
money,  the  government  of  England  shows  its  cathedrals, 
royal  palaces,  castles,  and  crown  jewels ;  if,  for  money,  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  show  their  grounds,  houses, 
and  works  of  art  ;  if,  for  money,  priests  of  God  expose  their 
holy  relics,  and  if,  at  the  clink  of  coin,  vaults,  mausoleums, 
crypts  give  up  the  ghastly  secrets  of  their  dead,  you  can  set 
it  down,  Miss  Logan,  that  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
"money  that  makes  the  mare  go"  ;  and  when  next  you  write 
to  the  San  Francisco  Morning  Call,  dear  Olive,  don't  you 
forget  it. 

The  official  vote  of  the  State  gives  the  following  for  the 
gubernatorial  candidates  :  Stoneman,  (D.,)  90,694  ;  Estee, 
(R.,)  67,175  ;  MacDonald,  (Pro.,)  5,772  ;  McQuiddy,  (G.,) 
1,020.  Stoneman's  majority  over  Estee  is  22,519.  Mr.  Es- 
tee is  in  a  minority  of  30,311,  counting  the  entire  vote. 
Conkling,  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  was  never  heard  of 
before  the  nominating  coventiori,  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  since  the  election,  beat  Mr.  Estee  4,475  votes.  W.  W. 
Morrow,  candidate  for  Congress  at  large,  leads  Estee  6,564. 
Hunt,  for  Supreme  Judge,  beat  him  6,084.  Pedlar,  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  received  6,296  more  than  Mr.  Estee  ;  Davies, 
for  Controller,  6,977  ;  Weil,  for  Treasurer,  6,821 ;  Minto,  for 
Surveyor,  6,424  ;  Gross,  for  Clerk  Supreme  Court,  7,176  ; 
and  Waterman,  for  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  6,731 
more  than  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  Mr. 
Estee  falls  behind  the  average  of  his  ticket  6,396  votes.  We 
do  not  print  the  figures  to  claim  that  the  result  comes  from 
any  influence  of  the  Argonaut.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  per- 
formance of  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  duty,  and  because 
it  afforded  us  the  great  pleasure  of  an  immense  personal 
gratification,  we  opposed  his  election.  Mr.  Boruck,  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  did  the  same  thing.  The  Sacramento 
Record- Union,  during  the  last  days  of  the  canvass,  did  the 
same  thing.  We  believe  there  is  no  other  Republican  jour- 
nal which  did  not  give  Mr.  Estee  its  support.  If  we  did  not 
contribute  to  his  defeat,  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  made  a  good  guess  at  the  drift  of  public  opinion, 
when  we  prophesied  that  the  manner  of  his  nomination,  and 
the  machine  whose  aid  he  had,  would  drag  abetter  man  than 
we  thought  Mr.  Estee  to  certain  defeat.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, any  Republican  would  have  failed  of  an  election. 
And  the  "circumstances  "  to  which  we  allude  are  the  noto- 
rious and  shameful  fact  that  the  Republican  party  in  Califor- 
nia had  fallen  among  thieves  ;  that  a  criminal  gang  of  politi- 
cal vagabonds  in  San  Francisco,  aided  by  the  county  court- 
house cliques,  had  obtained  control  of  the  party  ;  and  that 
the  result  was  the  most  disgraceful  and  criminal  extrava- 
gance in  office.  That  the  Republican  party  in  California  can 
rally  from  this  defeat  in  time  to  give  the  electoral  vote  of 
this  State  to  a  Republican,  is,  we  think,  more  than  doubtful. 
If  the  defeat  had  been  local  we  could  have  rallied  for  a  Pres- 
idential election;  but  the  same  influences  hiving  produced 


oublicans  are  immensely  demoralized.  Politicians  may  work 
themselves  into  the  frame  of  mind  necessary  for  reaction,  but 
the  great  non-political  rank  and  file  are  very  much  disposed 
to  let  the  national  control  drift  over  to  the  Democracy.  The 
same  feeling  that  manifested  itself  in  reference  to  our  State 
and  municipal  politics,  and  that  made  good  party  men  bolt 
the  ticket  and  good  Republicans  abstain  from  voting,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  punishing  party-leaders,  is  still  abroad, 
and  the  sentiment  finds  frequent  expression  that  it  will  be 
better  for  the  country  to  turn  its  administration  over  to  the 
Democracy.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  many  who  love  the 
country  and  who  have  been  loyal  to  it;  who  have  been  good 
Republicans,  and  whose  interest  in  its  welfare  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  now  presents  itself  to  punish 
the  criminals  who  have  found  prosperity  in  Republican  party 
ranks.  California  Republicans  have  this  additional  discour- 
agement. We  hear  of  no  Republican  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency who  did  not  lend  himself  to  the  Chinese  conspiracy. 
Senators  Logan,  Sherman,  Windom,  Harrison — in  fact,  each 
senator  who  may  be  regarded  as  eligible  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  him  our 
electoral  vote,  because  of  his  attitude  upon  this  question. 
However,  two  years  is  a  long  time.  Ever  so  many  things  are 
liable  to  occur  within  two  years.  Two  years  is  a  very  long 
time  for  the  Democracy  to  behave  itself,  especially  when  it 
has  such  a  city  as  San  Francisco  and  such  a  State  as  Cali- 
fornia under  its  unquestioned  control.  Two  years  is  a  suffi- 
cient period  for  the  Republican  party  to  become  very  peni- 
tent, and  at  least  to  look  very  sorry.  We  are  so  utterly 
demoralized,  and  so  indifferent  concerning  the  position,  and 
so  despondent  at  the  prospects  of  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion, that  we  most  sincerely  hope  the  Democracy  will  wisely, 
honestly,  and  economically  administer  both  our  city  and 
State  affairs  for  the  full  term  to  which  it  is  elected. 


The  Record-  Union  gives  the  following  facts  and  figures  in 
reference  to  railway  transportation.  Upon  the  principal 
products  of  California,  such  as  wool,  wine,  sheep,  hogs,  cat- 
tle, grain,  hay,  hops,  green  fruits,  mill  stuffs,  etc.,  the  rate  of 
reduction  of  the  freight-rates  of  railways  between  the  years 
1879  and  1880  shows  an  average  of  13  67  per  cent.  Between 
the  dates  of  1879  and  1880  the  reduction  has  been  22.69  per 
cent.  These  figures  present  but  feebly  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  by  railways  in  the  direction  of  reduction.  As 
roads  multiply,  as  competition  increases,  as  business  extends, 
and  population  grows,  these  reductions  will  increase  from 
year  to  year,  till  our  State  will  find  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
complete  and  economical  railway  transportation.  We  fol- 
low the  Record-Union  in  noting  the  marvelous  fact  that 
fruits  grown  in  the  valleys  of  our  State  are  supplied  fresh  to 
Eastern  tables  at  a  very  slight  advance  over  the  retail  price 
in  San  Francisco.  It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  railway  trans- 
portation that  a  cluster  of  grapes  or  a  Bartlett  pear  grown 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  is  sold  in  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  for  the  same  price  that  it  is  sold  for  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  oranges  of  Los  Angeles  or  San  Bernardino  are  as 
cheap  in  New  Orleans  as  in  Stockton  or  Sacramento.  Beef 
grown  upon  our  great  plains  of  the  Platte  is  sold  fresh  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  great  prairies  of  Texas  now  sup- 
ply meats  to  Europe.  California  sends  fresh  fruits  to  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  world,  while  our  dried  fruits  are  the  cheap 
luxuries  of  the  most  distant  lands.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
complaints  of  the  grumbling  press  and  all  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  politicians,  it  is  apparent  that  even  in  California  the 
railway  can  and  does  compete  with  the  ocean  highway  and 
with  navigable  streams.  The  railway  brings  wheat  from  Red 
Bluff  to  the  ship  or  rail  in  San  Francisco — carries  passengers 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  ;  when  completed  to 
Oregon  it  will  compete  with  ocean  steamships  ;  will  carry 
wheat,  and  wool,  and  wine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  send 
it  to  Liverpool  in  rivalry  with  the  Horn  route.  Railways 
carry  passengers  and  freight  in  every  direction  cheaper  than 
any  conveyance  existing  before  their  construction.  The 
railroad-builders  of  California  have  done  more  good  to  the 
State,  accomplished  greater  results  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  business  of  the  State,  giving  property  value,  and  pro- 
moting its  material  progress,  than  all  others  combined.  The 
cry  against  them  is  the  howl  of  the  hungry  wolf. 


A  long  list  of  proposed  saints  has  been  brought  to  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  for  beatification  and  canoni- 
zation, says  a  Catholic  paper.  This  list  contains  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  one  names,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  are  the  names  of  martyrs,  eighty  of  them  belong- 
ing to  Corea,  twenty-nine  to  Italy,  twenty-two  to  France,  ten 
to'  China,  nine  to  Cochin  China,  five  to  Spain,  one  to  Austria, 
and  one  to  Poland.  And  not  a  divil  of  a  saint  for  all  Eng- 
land, Germany,  or  America.  Only  think  of  it,  eighty  saints 
in  Corea  and  one  in  Austria  ;  nineteen  from  the  two  Chinas, 
and  only  one  in  Poland.  The  United  States  of  America  has 
never  had,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  a  single  saint.  It  is  a 
curious  business,  this  manufacture  of  saints.  We  are  study- 
ing it  up,  and  will  be  able  shortly  10  g 
how  saints  are  made.     We  desire  to  encc  . 


ju; 


bad  ;  but  then  the  professors  of  the  learned  univ..  _ 

land  are  not  necessarily  gentlemen-they  are  only  scholars,   the  same  results  in  nearly  all  the  Republican  btates,  the  Re- ,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  to  Calif 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


The  Siren  and  the  Sucker. 

"And  do  you  discard  me  forever,  Gertrude  Gilhooley?" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  wl^ile  a  pair 
of  soft,  brown  eyes,  suffused  with  tears,  looked  tenderly  up  at 
Sebastian  McCarthy.  "  You  know  that  my  heart  is  yours, 
and  that  I  would  gladly  give  thee  my  hand,  but  papa  says 
nay,  and  when  he  twitters  the  procession  is  apt  to  move." 
And,  saying  this,  the  girl  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  convulsively. 

"  But  think  again,  Gertrude,"  said  the  young  man,  in  eager, 
anxious  tones.  "  See  if  thy  woman  wit  may  not  discover 
aught  that  will  avail  to  make  our  future  pathway  bright.  I 
have  loved  you  too  long,  too  earnestly,  to  resign  the  prize  so 
eagerly  sought  without  a  struggle." 

"  Let  me  think,"  said  the  Lady  Gertrude,  brushing  back 
from  her  fair  forehead  the  bangs  which  so  gracefully  o'er- 
hung  its  pearly  surface,  and  placing  carefully  on  a  toe  of  the 
statue  of  Mercury  which  stood  in  the  conservatory  a  gener- 
ous hunk  of  chewing-gum  for  which  she  had  no  immediate 
use;  standing  silently  by  a  marble  Psyche  for  a  moment,  she 
turned  suddenly  to  Sebastian. 

"  You  know  the  Mulcaheys  ?"  she  said. 

"  They  whose  moated  castle  frets  the  sky  on  the  avenue?" 

"  Ay,  the  same." 

"I  do." 

"Get  thee  thither  with  all  speed,  and  when  you  have 
crossed  the  draw-bridge  and  tethered  your  palfrey  in  the 
terraced  court,  knock  boldly  on  the  front  door,  but  relax  not 
your  vigilance,  an  you  love  me,  for  the  Mulcaheys  come  of 
Norman  blood  and  keep  a  dog.  When  the  portal  shall  be 
opened,  and  you  are  admitted  to  the  presence  of  my  aunt, 
the  Lady  Constance  Mulcahey,  say  to  her  that  her  favorite 
niece,  Gertrude,  seeks  her  aid  ;  that  a  cruel  father  would 
wed  her  to  one  she  loves  not.  Tell  her  that  about  four  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  gilding  the  shot- 
tower,  a  cassocked  justice  of  the  peace  will  appear  at  Castle 
Mulcahey,  and  that  I  shall  soon  follow  with  my  bonny  bride- 
groom.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  I  am  on,"  replied  Sebastian,  "  and,  by  my  halidom,  the 
plan  is  a  good  one."  And  kissing  Gertrude  trustfully  under 
the  left  ear,  he  went  down  the  front  steps  and  was  soon  lost 
to  view. 

"And  so  my  pretty  niece  would  fain  marry  you  ?  " 

It  was  the  Lady  Constance  Mulcahey  who  spoke  these 
words,  and  the  one  to  whom  she  addressed  them  was  Sebas- 
tain  McCarthy. 

"  The  plan  is  a  good  one,"  she  continued,  tapping  gently 
with  a  broom-handle  the  dainty  foot  that  peeped  from  be- 
neath her  robe.  "  The  Earl  is  working  in  the  suburbs  this 
week,  and  I  shall  not  hear  the  clank  of  his  dinner-pail  until 
nearly  seven  P.  M.,  so  that  all  will  be  over  ere  he  comes.  You 
may  tell  Gert  that  I  will  be  fixed  for  her." 

*  *  *  ***** 
A  cold,  clear  afternoon  in  the  festal  Christmas-tide.     Up 

the  avenue  came,  with  merry  tinkle  of  bell  and  proud  pranc- 
ing of  blooded  steeds,  drawing-room  horse-car  No.  176.  In- 
one  corner  of  the  vehicle  sat  Gertrude  and  Sebastian,  nestled 
close  to  each  other,  like  little  birds  ia  the  merry,  agueish 
spring  time.  Presently  the  car  stopped.  Sebastian  was  on 
his  feet  at  once,  his  face  expressing  plainly  the  indignation 
that  swept  over  his  soul. 

"  I  prithee,  do  not  leave  me,"  said  Gertrude,  grasping  his 
ulster  with  a  convulsive  clutch. 

"  Fear  not,  sweetest.  I  go  to  see  what  dastard  has  dared 
to  stop  my  faithful  steeds."   • 

He  soon  came  back,  and  saying,  with  a  merry  sigh,  "  It 
is  a  freight-train  on  the  crossing,"  again  clasped  Gertrude  to 
his  vest.  The  car  moved  on  anon,  and  soon  the  happy 
couple  were  safe  in  the  Castle  Mulcahey. 

*  .      *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
The  words  that  bound  Gertrude  and  Sebastian  together 

with  the  silken  tether  of  matrimony  had  been  said,  and  the 
happy  groom  had  planted  on  the  lips  of  his  bride  a  large 
three-story-and-basement  nuptial  kiss,  when  suddenly  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Pythagoras  Gilhooley,  Duke  of  Gal- 
way,  stood  before  the  happy  couple. 

"  Forgive  me,  father,"  said  Gertrude,  placing  her  soft, 
white  arms  about  his  neck,  and  looking  wistfully  into  his 
eyes. 

Removing  from  his  mouth  a  two-inch  pipe,  and  setting  his 
dinner  pail  on  the  itagere,  the  Duke  of  Galway  said,  in  clear, 
calm  tones  : 

"  Yez  are  all  forgiven.  Divil  a  much  I  care  if  ye  were 
jined  a  year  ago,"  and  with  these  words,  he  silently  took  a 
chew  of  hard  tobacco,  and  was  gone. — Joseph  Medill  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Society  Note. 
A  coolness  has  arisen  between  Kosciusko  Murphy  and 
Mrs.  Hufnagel,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  ladies  of  Austin. 
There  was  a  lawn  party  at  the  Hufnagel  mansion.  Mrs. 
Hufnagel  showed  Mr.  Murphy  over  the  grounds,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  their  arrangement.  "  I  am  delighted, 
madam,"  was  the  reply  ;  "wherever  I  go  I  see  the  footprints 
of  your  genius."  As  Mrs.  Hufnagle  has  a  foot  almost  as  big 
as  a  wheelbarrow,  she  supposed  there  was  something  per- 
sonal in  the  remark.  She  did  not  hint  exactly  that  she  was 
not  glad  to  have  him  stay  to  supper,  but  she  opened  the  gate 
and  pointed  into 'the  street,  and  Murphy  (who  is  very  sensi- 
tive) strolled  away. — Texas  Sif tings. 


The  Western  Editor. 

A  Western  editor  received  a  letter  from  an  indignant  sub- 
scriber, who  said  :  "  I  don't   want  your  paper  any  longer." 
To  which  the    editor  mildly  replied  :  "That  is  all  right.     I 
wouldn't  make  it  any  longer  if  you  did,  because  in  that  case 
1  have  to  buy  anew  press.     The  present  length  just 
.  e,  and  I  am  glad  it  suits  you."     It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
'  answer  turned  away  wrath." 


T^e  Slle^ed  &tur|orW 


Bill  Nye  and   Lydia  Pinkham  have  Broken  the  Tie. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  Bill  Nye,  of 
the  Laramie  City  Boomerang,  wherein  he  informs  me  that 
he  is  engaged  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham,  of  "Vegetable  Compound"  fame,  and  that  the 
wedding  will  take  place  on  Christmas. — The  Bohemian. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  above  letter,  which  we  dashed 
off  in  a  careless  moment,  has  been  placed  before  the  public, 
as  later  developments  have  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  matter,  the  engagement  between  ourself  and  Lydia  hav- 
ing been  rudely  broken  by  the  young  lady  herself.  She  has 
returned  the  solitaire  filled-ring,  and  henceforth  we  can  be 
nothing  more  to  each  other  than  friends.  The  promise  which 
bid  fair  to  yield  so  much  joy  in  the  future  has  been  ruthlessly 
yanked  asunder,  and  two  young  hearts  must  bleed  through 
the  coming  years.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  aught  that  would 
reflect  upon  the  record  of  Miss  Pinkham.  It  would  only 
imperil  her  chances  in  the  future,  and  deny  her  the  sweet 
satisfaction  of  gathering  in  another  guileless  sucker  like  us. 
The  truth,  however,  can  no  longer  be  evaded,  that  Lydia  is 
no  longer  young.  She  is  now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
The  gurgle  of  girlhood  and  the  romping,  careless  grace  of 
her  childhood  are  matters  of  ancient  history  alone.  We 
might  go  on  and  tell  how  one  thing  brought  on  another,  till 
the  quarrel  occurred,  and  hot  words  and  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery led  to  this  estrangement,  but  we  will  not  do  it.  It  would 
be  wrong  for  a  great,  strong  man  to  take  advantage  of  his 
strength  and  the  public  press  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a 
young  thing  like  Lyd.  No  matter  how  unreasonably  she 
may  have  treated  us,  we  are  dumb  and  silent  on  this  point. 
Journalists  who  have  been  invited,  and  have  purchased 
costly  wedding  presents,  may  ship  the  presents  by  express, 
prepaid,  and  we  will  accept  them,  and  struggle  along  with 
our  first  great  heart-trouble,  while  Lydia  goes  on  in  her  mad 
career. — Boomerang. 

Another. 
[What  might  have  been  seen  in  the  obituary  column  of  the   Tona- 
wanda  Tocsin.'] 

We  are  deeply  pained  to  announce  the  loss  of  our  promis- 
ing young  friend  and  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Jabez  C.  Penni- 
feather, the  son  of  our  esteemed  contributor,  Deacon  Penni- 
feather,  whose  emporium  on  Main  Street  enjoys  an  enviable 
popularity,  which  arises  not  only  from  the  high  commercial 
quality  of  the  deacon's  goods,  but  from  that  liberal  spirit  of 
business  enterprise  which  has  always  characterized  this  pillar 
of  the  Second  M.  E.  Church,  and  which  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  column  announcement  which  appears 
on  the  last  page  of  this  week's  Tocsin,  directly  following 
reading-matter.  Readers  who  have  for  many  years  taken 
pleasure  in  perusing  this  large  and  artistically  worded  adver- 
tisement will  observe  that  even  in  this  hour  of  grief  and  be- 
reavement, Deacon  Pennifeather's  sense  of  duty  to  the  public 
of  Tonawanda  moves  him  to  sacrifice  the  man  to  the  mer- 
chant ;  and  the  emporium  will  be  closed  only  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  during  which  time  the 
funeral  of  his  lamented  son  will  take  place,  as  per  announce- 
ment under  head  of  "  Deaths  and  Marriages."  In  Mr.  Jabez 
C.  Pennifeather  this  community  has  lost  a  member  who  gave 
promise  of  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  town  of  Tonawanda, 
and  adding  a  new  lustre  to  the  fame  which  our  beloved  burgh 
has  already  achieved  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  State.  A  young  life  is  blotted  out,  a  golden  sunrise  is 
quenched  in  the  murky  clouds  of  a  premature  night,  the  po- 
tentiality of  an  illustrious  citizen  is  hopelessly  annihilated 
beyond  all  possibility  of  resurrection,  and  a  gloom  is  cast 
over  a  happy  household  of  which  he  was  the  joy  and  pride, 
as  well  as  a  most  assiduous  helper  in  hisjathe^s  popular  em- 
porium. Although  but  a  young  man — having  cast  his  maiden 
vote  at  the  last  election  for  the  grand  old  party  whose  sons 
cling  to  her  in  the  hour  of  defeat  as  nobly  as  in  the  days  of 
victory — Mr.  Jabez  C.  Pennifeather  had  already  evinced  a 
notable  degree  of  business  ability,  and  had  developed  a  sweet 
and  touching  character,  and  a  principle  far  beyond  his  years. 
As  an  illustration  of  both  of  these  qualities,  we  may  refer  to 
the  pleasure  experienced  by  his  friends  in  beholding  him  on 
the  anxious  seat  at  the  recent  revival  in  the  Second  M.  E. 
Church,  and  to  the  keen  financial  eye  which  he  displayed  in 
securing  the  two-acre  lot  on  the  canal,  which  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  widow  Dolliver,  and  which  Deacon  Pen- 
nifeather has  since  sold  at  two  hundred  per  cent,  advance  on 
the  purchase  price.  What  makes  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
taking-off  of  our  young  townsman  the  more  sad  is  the  fact 
that  he  had  but  recently  entered  into  the  holy  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony with  a  most  estimable  and  attractive  young  lady  from 
Toughakawaska,  Miss  Mehitabel  Hostetter.  The  young 
couple  were,  indeed,  on  their  wedding  tour  when  death  gently 
beckoned  them  both  to  his  arms,  and  it  was  only  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  several  talented  physicians  that  the  fair  bride  was 
prevented  from  obeying  the  summons,  and  was  fairly  snatched 
from  the  arms  of  the  relentless  destroyer.  Trusting  and  con- 
fident, they  had  gone  down  to  the  modern  Babylon — the 
great  city  of  New  York — not  to  share  in  its  lurid  dissipations, 
for  both  were  young  people  of  high  moral  training  and  strict 
abstainers  on  principle,  but  to  study  its  noble  monuments, 
and  pace  hand-in-hand  through  its  museums  and  its  libraries. 
Repairing  to  a  temperance  hotel  of  well-known  and  high  rep- 
utation, they  retired  at  an  early  hour  and  blew  out  the  gas. — 
Puck. 

Another  Affair. 
"  I  have  come  in  to  kill  you,"  said  a  man  entering  an  Ar- 
kansas newspaper  office,  drawing  a  pistol,  and  confronting 
the  editor ;  "you  published  an  article  derogatory  to  my  char- 
acter, and  it  is  my  duty  as  a  husband  and  father  to  kill  you." 
"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  the  poor  editor  replied  ;  "  I  was  thinking 
of  committing  suicide."  "  Well,  if  that's  the  case  let's  go 
down  and  take  something."  "Now  you  move  me  to  emo- 
tion,'' and  the  two  deadly  enemies  went  out  together.  And 
yet  some  people  are  in  favor  of  prohibition. — Arkansaw 
Traveler. 


Science  and  Sole. 

"  Wonderful,"  said  Professor  Pippendorf,  "  are  the  discov- 
eries of  Science.  The  eagle  eye  of  Science,  gentlemen,  en- 
ables me  to  say  that  this  gigantic  foot-print  which  we  have 
just  discovered  was  unquestionably  made  in  prehistoric  ages 
— in  the  Jurassic  period,  in  fact — by  that  enormous  monster 
which  I,  gentleman,  have  had  the  honor  of  discovering — the 
Monster  Mastodon  Muskrat,  or  Mus  Craticus  Gigans, 
which  " 

"  Which  didn't  make  'em,"  broke  in  Professor  Gripsacque, 
with  a  snarl.  "  Maybe  those  foot-prints  weren't  made  in  the 
post-triassic  period — my  own  discovery — my  private  discov- 
ery— by  the  Mastodonic  Duckbilled  Platypus  of  the  period 
— another  discovery  which  belonged  to  me — my  own  private 
property." 

"  You  bought  it,"  returned  Professor  Pippendorf,  "  off  a 
busted  scientist  in  Waukegan,  Michigan." 

"If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,"  mildly  in- 
terposed Dr.  Gumderop,  the  author  of  "The  Fairyland  of 
Science,"  and  other  works  ;  "  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
an  opinion,  I  will  say  that,  without  taking  a  too  romantic 
view  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  probably  the 
well-known  Hippogriff,  so  long,  though  erroneously,  supposed 
to  be  a  fabled  animal.  Here  is  clearly  the  mark  of  the 
Hippo,  while  the  Griff  is  distinctly  indicated  at  the  other 
end." 

And  the  good  doctor  took  off  his  eye-glasses  and  put  on 
his  spectacles  to  examine  the  marvel. 

"  Hippogriff !  "  snorted  Professor  Pippendorf,  disdainfully. 

"Hippogriff  your  respected  grandmother,"  sneered  the 
sarcastic  Professor  Gripsacque. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor,  meekly,  "I  certainly 
thought  I  observed  traces  of  the  Griff — or,  well,  perhaps  it 
was  the  Hippo  that  deceived  me."    And  he  sighed  sadly. 

"Suppose,  gentlemen,"  suggested  Professor  Pippendorf, 
"we  move  on  and  follow  the  tracks  up.  We  may  find  the 
skeleton  of  the  mighty  wonder  of  the  Jurassic  period." 

"Jurassic  your  aunt's  second  cousin!"  howled  Professor 
Gripsacque  :  "  Post-triassic  and  no  nonsense,  neither.  And 
if  any  gentleman  here  wants  to  take  off  his  coat,  and  settle  it 
right  here,  in  the  interests  of  science,  I'm  his  philosophical 
hairpin !" 

"  I  think  we  had  better  follow  up  the  tracks,"  said  Doctor 
Gumderop. 

******** 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  Reginald  loves  me." 

The  ch'lly  splendor  of  the  late  December  day  was  fading 
in  the  west  as  these  words  dropped  from  Reine  McCloskey's 
lips.  The  fair  girl  was  walking  with  hurried  footsteps  along 
the  high  road  that  led  from  the  bustling  city  of  Chicago  to 
her  ancestral  halls,  in  Coastcliff  Castle.  As  she  walked 
briskly  on  her  way,  in  spite  of  the  effects  of  the  recent  thaw, 
which  had  made  the  roadway  as  tender  as  a  porous  plaster 
culled  in  the  dreamy  days  of  July,  it  was  not  the  breeze  alone 
that  brought  the  flush  to  her  velvet  cheek  and  the  bright- 
ness to  her  eye.  Reine  McCloskey  was  entering  that  de- 
licious period  which  comes  to  crown  the  life  of  every  girl, 
and  which  ends  like  a  happy  dream  in  the  sweet  and  strong 
luxuriance  of  womanhood. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  quickening  her  pace,  and  her  feet  seemed 
to  touch  the  earth  more  lightly  as  the  thought  brought  the 
peach-bloom  to  her  cheeks  ;  "I  am  sure  he  loves  me.  But 
I  would  give  a  chromo  and  seventeen  cents  to  know  why 
those  three  old  buffers  are  trailing  me.  Is  it " — and  her  eyes 
grew  more  brightly  tender  ;  "is  it  a  mash  ?" 

******** 

When  morning  dawned  the  early  Chicago  milkman  found 
three  inanimate  forms  lying  in  a  deep  depression  in  front  of 
Coastcliff  Castle.  Reine  McCloskey's  fairy  footfall  had  done 
its  fatal  work. — Puck. 


When   Dignity  Works  All  Right 

Colonel  Ingersoll  said  at  Omaha  the  other  day  that  he 
hated  a  dignified  man,  and  that  he  never  knew  one  who  had 
a  particle  of  sense  ;  that  such  men  never  learned,  and  were 
constantly  forgetting  something.  Josh  Billings  says  that 
gravity  is  no  more  the  sign  of  mental  strength  than  a  paper 
collar  is  the  evidence  of  a  shirt. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  the  man  who  ranks  as  a  dignified 
snoozer,  and  banks  on  winning  wealth  and  a  deathless  name 
through  this  one  source  of  strength,  is  in  the  most  unenvia- 
ble position  we  know.  Dignity  does  not  draw.  It  answers 
in  place  of  intellectual  tone  for  twenty  minutes,  but  after  a 
while  it  fails  to  get  there.  Dignity  works  all  right  in  a 
wooden  Indian  or  a  drum-major  ;  but  the  man  who  desires 
to  draw  a  salary  through  life  and  to  be  sure  of  a  visible 
means  of  support  will  do  well  to  make  some  other  provision 
than  a  haughty  look  and  an  air  of  patronage.  Colonel  In- 
gersoll may  be  wrong  in  the  matter  of  future  punishment,  but 
his  head  is  pretty  level  on  the  dignity  question.  Dignity 
works  all  right  with  a  man  who  is  worth  a  million  dollars, 
and  has  some  doubts  about  his  suspenders  ;  but  with  the 
man  who  is  to  get  a  large  sum  of  money  before  he  dies,  and 
get  married,  and  accomplish  some  good,  must  place  himself 
before  his  fellow-men  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  has  ideas 
that  are  not  too  lonely  and  isolated. 

Let  us  therefore  aim  higher  than  simply  to  appear  cold 
and  austere.  Let  us  study  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  hu- 
manity and  the  increase  of  baled  information.  Let  us  strug- 
gle to  advance  and  improve  the  world,  even  though  in  doing 
so  we  may  get  into  ungraceful  positions,  and  at  times  look 
otherwise  than  pretty.  Thus  we  shall  get  over  the  ground, 
and  though  we  may  do  it  in  the  eccentric  style  of  the  camel, 
we  will  get  there,  as  we  said  before,  and  we  will  have  camped 
and  eaten  our  supper  while  the  graceful  and  dignified  pedes- 
trian lingers  along  the  trail. 

Works,  not  srood  clothes  and  dignity,  are  the  grand  hail- 
ing sign,  and  he  who  halts,  and  refuses  to  jump  over  an  ob- 
stacle because  hp  may  not  do  it  so  as  to  appear  as  a  gazelle, 
will  not  arrive  until  the  festivities  are  over. — Bill  Nye. 
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We  have  received  such  a  number  of  holiday  books  that  space  does 
not  suffice  to  give  them  merited  attention,  and  we  shall  have  to  pass 
them  by  with  but  a  cursory  notice. 


Mrs.  Oliphant's  exquisite  story,  "A  Little  Pilgrim,"  has  been  re- 
printed from  McMillan's  Magazine.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Eoston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 


"The  Winners  in  Life's  Race"  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  review 
of  the  vertebrate  amimals,  by  Arabella  B.  Buckley.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co. 


The  same  firm  have  published,  in  their  "Young  Folks'  History 
Series, "  a  short  and  well-written  life  of  ' '  Drake,  the  Devon  Sea-King, " 
by  George  M.  Towle.     For  sale  by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  $1,25. 


Mrs.  R.  F.  Kaufmann,  of  this  city,  has  prepared  a  most  admirable 
history  of  "The  Queens  of  England,"  basing  her  work  on  Mrs.  Strick- 
land's famous  books.  Published  in  three  volumes  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston. 


"  Songs  of  Lake  Geneva,  and  Other  Poems,"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
of  mediocre  verse,  by  J.  B.  Kaye.  The  metre  is  frequently  bad,  and  the 
taste  more  frequently  execrable.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


"  Life,  Death,  and  Other  Poems  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  verse  by 
George  H.  Calvert.  As  the  Atlantic  once  said  of  a  somewhat  similar 
collection,  the  poems  are  "  not  necessary."  Published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft  ;  price,  $1.50. 


The  fourth  edition  of  Harvey  Rice's  volume  of  poems,  which  bears 
the  title  of  one  of  their  number,  "  Mount  Vernon,"  appears  in  a  hand- 
some binding,  with  numerous  well-executed  wood  engravings.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bosion  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  S3. 


The  "  House  that  Jack  Built"  is  a  volume  of  the  collected  papers  on 
home  architecture  which  E.  C,  Gardner  recently  published  in  Our 
Continent.  It  is  excellently  prepared,  and  has  numerous  illustrations. 
Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Knockabout  Club  Along  Shore"  is  the  latest  of  C.A.Stephens's 
popular  stories  of  travel  for  the  young.  This  time  he  takes  a  number 
of  boys  up  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  to  Greenland 
and  Iceland.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  C. 
Beach  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  latest  number  of  the  "  Kaaterskill  Series"  is  "The  Modern 
Hagar,"  by  Charles  M.  Clay,  author  of  the  popular  "  Baby  Rue."  It 
is  a  story  of  strong  plot  and  dramatic  setting.  Published  in  two  vol- 
umes by  G.  W.  Harlan,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne 
&  Co.;  price,  $2.00. 

The  pages  of  Harper's  Young  People,  with  its  charming  stories  and 
pictures,  have  been  delighting  juvenile  readers  all  the  year,  from  week  to 
week.  They  now  appear  bound  uniformly  with  last  year's  volume,  and 
will  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  coming  Christmas  gifts.  For 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $3.        

George  Bartlett  is  always  planning  amusements  for  children,  either  in 
the  tableau  or  charade  way,  or  else  in  sports  and  plays.  He  has  now 
issued  a  volume  entitled  "  New  Games  for  Parlor  and  Lawn,"  which  will 
successfully  effect  its  mission.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


The."  Bryant  Birthday  Book,"  arranged  by  Janet  Ruutz-Rees,  is 
another  of  that  delightful  series  which  has  for  some  time  been  collect- 
ing for  us  the  best  thoughts  of  most  of  our  great  writers,  in  dainty  and 
convenient  form.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


"  Building  the  Nation  "  is  an  excellent  child's  history  of  events  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  civil  war.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  its  author,  Charles  C.  Coffin,  already  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  story-tellers.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $3. 


Mrs.  Lillie,  whose  articles  on  England  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
sesthetic  story,  "  Prudence,"  have  attracted  such  attention  the  past  two 
years,  has  ventured  into  the  juvenile  field,  and  produces  a  book  of  pretty 
stories  with  the  title,  "Mildred's  Bargain."  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  London  and  New  York,  have  recently  been 
publishing  cheap  six-penny  editions  of  standard  authors.  The  paper 
numbers  of  Washington  Irving's  "  Bracebridge  Hall"  and  "Old 
Christmas  "  are  printed  in  far  better  style  than  any  similar  American 
publications,  while  the  illustrations  are  surprising  in  their  originality 
and  design.     For  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Edward  Everett  Hale  has  just  issued  another  of  his  useful  children's 
books.  It  is  entitled,  "Stones  of  Discoveries,  as  told  by  Discoverers." 
It  deals  with  Columbus,  Da  Gama,  Drake,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  dis- 
coveries, the  Northwest  Passage,  the  Nile,  the  Antarctic  Continent,  and 
numerous  other  interesting  topics.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


Henry  Watterson,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  has  prepared  a  volume  of  sketches,  entitled  "Oddities  in 
Southern  Life  and  Character."  It  consists  of  different  tales  and  epi- 
sodes, written  up  by  Southern  writers,  to  which  have  been  added  pithy 
notes  and  comments  by  Mr.  Watterson.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston,  have  issued  two  handsome  volumes  :  Ten- 
nyson's "  Ring  out,  Wild  Bells,"  illustrated  by  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey, 
and  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe's  poem,  "Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night," 
illustrated  by  T.  J.  Merrill  and  E.  H.  Garrett.  The  work  done  on  these 
books  is  elaborate  and  well  befits  the  subjects.  For  sale  by  Doxey  & 
Co.,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price  of  each,  $1.50. 


"The  Wife's  Manual,"  by  Rev.  W.  Culvert,  rector  of  St.  Antholin's, 
and  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  is  an  English  book,  reprinted  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  in  imitation  of  a  volume  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Us  pages  contain  beautiful  border  ornamentation,  and  the 
cover  is  of  parchment.  The  poems  are  written  after  the  stvle  of  He- 
ber  and  George  Herbert.     For  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $2.25. 


Walter  Crane,  the  well-known  English  artist,  has  selected  the 
choicest  of  the  German  "  Household  Stories"  of  the  Grimm  Brothers, 
and,  aided  by  his  sister,  Lucy  Crane,  who  did  the  translating,  issues 
them  with  a  setting  of  elaborate  and  aesthetic  illustrations.  The  de- 
signs are  fully  up  to  the  artist's  best  work,  although  coloring  would  have 
been  an  addition  to  their  charm.  Published  by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $2. 


"Hours  with  Art  and  Artists "  is  an  elaborately  gotten-up  volume  by 
G.  W.  Sheldon,  author  of  "American  Painters."  It  deals  entirely  with 
modern  painters,  and  treats  of  the  French,  English,  German,  and  Amer- 
ican schools,  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings  on 
wood  and  steel.  Each  is  chosen  to  represent  the  best  work  of  the  artist 
who  is  being  discussed,  and  in  many  instances  several  illustrations  are 
devoted  to  one  artist.  The  biographies  given  are  short,  but  as  complete 
as  can  be  expected,  while  the  more  celebrated  paintings  of  each  artist 
are  enumerated  and  described.  The  volume  is  large,  and  elegantly 
bound,  forming  a  very  appropriate  holiday  book.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23 
Dupont  Street. 

The  long-looked-for  "  Selections  from  Robert  Herrick,"  illustrated 
by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  is  finally  out.  It  may  certainly  be  given  the  palm 
over  all  other  American  books  of  this  nature  that  have  yet  appeared. 
It  opens  with  an  admirable  preface  from  the  pen  of  Austin  Dobson, 
which  is  printed  after  the  fashion  of  the  prefaces  of  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, and  which  breathes  of  hills,  homes,  and  people,  with  the  same 
inspiration  that  guided  the  poet  with  whom  he  deals.  Many  of  the 
engravings  have  already  made  their  appearance  in  Harper's  Monthly  ; 
but  their  reclamation  from  a  cramped  magazine  page  setting,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  clothed  in  the  sumptuous  livery  of  a 
two- inch  margin,  with  the  thickest  of  gold-edged  paper,  will  be  hailed 
with  pleasure  by  every  art-lover.  It  is  needless  to  describe  at  length 
these  exquisite  pictures  of  the  talented  New  York  artist,  Abbey.  Each 
one  is  a  gem  in  itself — from  the  ' '  Mad  Maid  "  to  the  "  Tinker's  Song. " 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $7.50. 


We  have  received  a  number  of  handsomely  bound  Christmas  hooks 
from  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  of  London  and  New  York  : 
"  Fred  Bradford's  Debt "  is  another  of  those  interesting  juvenile  stories 
by  Joanna  Matthews,  of  the  "Bessie  Books"  fame;  price,  $1.25. 
"Little  Folks"  is  a  children's  magazine  which  is  issued  monthly.  Itpos- 
sesses  many  illustrations  and  choice  reading  matter.  The  publishers 
have  issued  the  numbers  for  1882  in  a  gay  binding,  with  colored  frontis- 
piece ;  price,  $1.25.  Charles  Dickens's  charming  juvenile  story,  "Boots 
at  the  Holly-tree  Inn."  is  issued  in  an  elaborate  dress,  with  numerous 
original  designs  by  J.  C.  Beard  ;  price,  $1.50.  A  pretty  story  by  Mrs. 
Henry  D.  Brine,  deals  with  the  adventures  of  "  Papa's  Little  Daugh- 
ter." It  is  profusely  illustrated  ;  price,  $1.25.  Bo- Peep  is  a  magazine 
for  the  youngest  readers  ;  printed  in  large  type,  and  with  attractive  pict- 
ures on  nearly  every  page  ;  price,  $1.00.  "  The  Changing  Year  "  is  a 
gift-book  made  up  of  poems  and  pictures  of  life  and  nature.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  many  well-known  English  artists.  The  poetry  relates  mostly 
to  scenes  in  pastoral  life  and  romance  ;  price,  $3.00.  "  Wild  Animals 
and  Birds"  is  an  illustrated  treatise  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  upon  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  the  most  important  types  of  the  different  mammalia 
and  birds  ;  price,  $3.00.     All  these  books  are  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


William  Hamilton  Gibson  when  a  lad  neglected  every  other  study  for 
the  pursuit  of  art.  From  early  childhood  the  pencil  was  continually  in 
his  hand,  and  landscapes  and  faces  were  transferred  to  paper  with  apt 
hand.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  the  chief  landscape  artist 
on  the  unequaled  staff  of  Harpers  Magazine.  His  illustrated  papers 
from  month  to  month  have  been  inspired  by  nature  in  her  many  differ- 
ent garbs  from  January  to  December.  His  articles  have  twice  before 
been  collected  in  superb  book-form,  and  now  he  has  issued  a  third 
volume,  comprising  four  papers  which  have  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine  during  1882.  The  book  is  entitled  "  Highways  and  Byways, " 
and  comprises  "Along  the  Road,"  "  The  Squirrel's  Highway,"  "Across 
Lots,"  and  "  Among  our  Footprints."  With  magic  genius  Mr.  Gibson 
has  essayed  to  portray  the  hitherto  most  unapproachable  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  forest  and  meadow,  stream  and  hillside,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  the  daring  task.  Who  ever  thought  to  see  transferred  to 
paper  the  feathery  flakes  of  snow  which  sway  down  the  pine  boughs? 
Or  what  hand  ever  before  set  upon  the  book's  page  a  spider's  web 
whose  gossamer  lace  trembles  with  starry  dew.  There  is  in  Mr.  Gibson's 
work  none  of  those  touches  which  Paris  studio  slang  dubs  "chic." 
Every  blade  or  tendril  has  its  original  in  nature.  The  cover  is  a  study 
in  itself,  and  represents  a  large  spray  of  full-blown  golden  pussy-willow, 
thrown  upon  a  field  of  sombre  green.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.     For  sale  by  Bancroft. 


MISCELLANY. 


"Court  Life  below  Stairs,"  to  be  published  by  Hurst  &  Blackett,  will 
describe  London  under  the  first  Georges. 


PERSONALS. 


Science,  the  new  illustrated  weekly,  will  make  its  first  appearance  in 
Cambridge  early  next  month.  The  leading  scientific  men  of  the  coun- 
try will  contribute  to  its  pages. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell's  new  novel,  "A  Sea-Queen,"  is  to  appear  first  in 
this  country  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly.  William  Black's  "  Yo- 
lande  "  will  be  published  first  in  the  Bazar. 


Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  poem  in  the  next  Harper — "  a  proper  new  bal- 
lad of  the  country  and  the  town  " — chants  most  daintily  the  charms  of 
"  Phyllida,  my  Phyllida,"  a  buxom  rustic  maiden. 


Two  novelties  in  the  publishing  trade  are  mentioned  in  the  London 
journals.  One  is  the  printing  throughout  in  brown  ink  of  a  new  edition 
of  Miss  Austin's  works,  and  of  Fanny  Kemble's  notes  on  Shakespeare's 
plays  ;  the  other  is  the  bringing  out  of  books  in  covers  of  various  sorts 
of  wood.  

Mr.  Henry  Grey,  known  in  England  as  the  editor  of  a  series  of 
"Classics  for  the  Million,"  has  published,  through  Griffith  &  Farran,  a 
"  Key  to  All  the  Waverly  Novels,  in  Chronological  Sequence."  A  ta- 
ble is  given  of  the  leading  characters  in  each  story,  and  the  plot  is  set 
forth  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible.  As  these  thirty-two  novels 
fill  ten  thousand  closely-printed  pages,  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  pamphlet. 

In  an  article  treating  of  what  it  calls  the  British  "  pig-headed  obsti- 
nacy for  running  in  grooves, "  the  London  Globe  says  :  ' '  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  naturalization  of  the  two  American  magazines,  Scribner's  and 
Harper's,  the  woodcuts  in  English  magazines  were  simply  ludicrous. 
We  had  got  into  a  groove  of  illustration,  and  the  public,  fautedc  mieux, 
were  forced  to  be  contented  with  it ;  but  when  the  above-named  Amer- 
ican magazines  appeared,  and  the  public  s^w  what  could  be  got  at  the 
same  price,  there  was  an  outcry,  and  consequent  reform  in  the  right 
direction  is  everywhere  apparent." 


The  Boston  Advertiser  talks  about  ' '  the  feminized  social  atmosphere 
of  Howells  and  James." 

An  illustrated  "  Pedigree  of  the  Devil,"  by  Mr.  A,  T.  Hall,  is  about 
to  be  published  in  London. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  will  begin  his  history  of  the  Louisiana  Creoles 
in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Century. 


Miss  Louisa  Alcott  has  been  forbidden  to  write  by  her  physician, 
her  last  volume  is  made  up  of  stories  collected  from  the  magazines — 
only  one,  "The  Baron's  Gloves,"  being  new. 

Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald,  the  handsome  young  Englishman  who  died  of 
blood-poisoning  the  other  day,  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  the 
agreeable  nobleman  in  Mr.  Henry  James's  novel  of  "  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady." 

The  frontispice  of  the  February  Century  will  be  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis.  The  accompanying  biographical  sketch  is  to 
be  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Conant,  who  has  for  many  years  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Curtis  on  Harper's  Weekly. 


Mr.  Ruskin  expresses  himself  as  greatly  disappointed  at  having  re- 
ceived no  response  to  his  public  appeal  for  funds  to  purchase  some  of 
the  MSS.  at  the  Hamilton  Collection  sale  for  the  St.  George's  Museum 
at  Walkeley,  Sheffield.  He  is  now  on  the  Continent  superintending  the 
work  of  three  artists  he  has  engaged  to  make  copies  by  eminent  mas- 
ters for  the  museum. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  young  Boston  law- 
yer, is  thought  to  be  the  author  of  the  successful  novel,  "  Guerndale." 
The  versatile  Clarence  King  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of ' '  Democracy. " 
Those  acquainted  with  Mr.  King's  trenchant  yet  delicate  work  know 
that  he  is  quite  capable  of  writing  a  brilliant  novel — but  he  did  not  write 
"  Democracy  "  for  all  that. 

Bayard  Taylor,  one  day,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Long- 
fellow, said  to  the  elder  poet :  "  There  is  a  little  poem  of  yours  which  is 
hardly  known,  which  few  people  ever  mention  ;  but  of  all  your  shorter 
poems  it  is  my  favorite."  Mr.  Longfellow's  eyes  kindled.  "Is  it 
1  Chrysaor '?"  he  asked.  He  was  right;  it  was  "Chrysaor,"  and  his 
quick  question  seems  to  show  that  it  was  also  his  favorite. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant  is  secretary  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Rice  was  London  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  When 
their  novels  began  to  command  high  prices  it  was  suggested  that  they 
should  give  up  these  vocations  and  devote  themselves  to  fiction.  Mr. 
Rice  replied  that  they  should  continue  their  more  practical  work  on  the 
ground  that  they  liked  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  public  taste 
and  of  publishers. 


Mr.  Emerson  was  troubled  with  amnesia,  though  his  poetical  faculty 
was  unclouded.  Mr.  Alcott  used  frequently  to  pay  Emerson  a  morn- 
ing visit,  during  which  the  latter  would  discourse  eloquently  of  lofty 
themes.  Mr.  Alcott  would  drink  it  all  in,  and  then  return  in  the  after- 
noon and  pour  it  out  in  scarcely  less  transcendental  style.  And  Mr. 
Emerson,  quite  unconsciously,  would  exclaim:  "What  a  wonderful 
mind  my  friend  over  the  way  has." 


Victor  Hugo's  real  kindness  of  heart  is  illustrated  in  a  story  told  of 
Pierre  Dupont,  the  poet.  When  the  latter  arrived  in  Paris,  poor  and 
half  starved,  he  applied  for  assistance  to  Hugo,  and  was  repulsed  at  the 
door  by  a  stern  servant.  Taking  a  card  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he 
wrote  a  little  poem,  in  which  he  compared  himself  to  a  flower  perishing 
with  thirst  and  asking  for  water,  and  a  starving  swallow  beating  his 
wings  against  the  window.  This  poem  he  asked  the  servant  to  deliver 
to  Hugo,  and  was  walking  away,  when  the  elder  poet  sent  a  messenger 
to  bring  him  back.  He  stammered  his  apologies,  but  was  gently  inter- 
rupted with  the  remark  :  "  You  are  one  of  us,  and  you  may  look  on  me 
as  an  elder  brother. "  And  straightway  Hugo  found  employment  for 
the  young  writer.  It  is  kindliness  such  as  this  that  endears  Hugo  to 
his  guild. 

At  a  recent  social  gathering  in  Boston  the  conversation  was  upon  lit- 
erature, and  somebody  chanced  to  mention  the  saying  about  a  prophet's 
lack  of  honor  in  his  own  country.  "  Yes,"  remarked  Mr.  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, "  I  know  all  about  that.  The  tax-collector  called  upon  me  last 
spring,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  asked  me  what  I  did  for  a  liv- 
ing. I-  said  I  wrote,  and  after  having  to  explain  to  him  that  I  was  neither 
a  book-keeper  nor  a  copyist,  I  told  him  I  wrote  books.  '  Pshaw,  now,' 
said  he,  '  I  want  to  know  !  Wa-al,  it's  kind  o'  curious  I  never  heard  o' 
that.  Got  any  of  'em  about  yer?'  I  said  I  had  some  of  them  in  the 
house,  but  I  didn't  keep  a  very  large  supply  on  hand.  '  Well,  you  can  git 
'em,  I  s'pose  ? '  was  the  next  remark.  I  said  I  could,  and  he  gave  me  au 
order  on  the  spot.  'Send  me  down  the  handsomest  copy  you've  got,' 
said  he,  '  and  I'll  pay  you  for  it.  If  we've  got  a  man  that  kin  write, 
I'll  do  my  duty  by  him.'  " 

The  volume  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondence  contains  that  lively 
lady's  version  of  Carlyle's  conversation  with  J.  T.  Fields  concerning 
Washington.  "So,  sir,  ye're  an  American?"  quoth  the  self-sufficient 
Scotchman.  Mr.  Fields  assented.  "Ah,  that's  a  wretched  nation  of 
your  ain.  It's  all  wrong.  It  always  has  been  wrong  from  the  vera  be- 
ginning. That  grete  mon  of  yours— George  "  (did  any  one  under  the 
sun  ever  dream  of  calling  Washington  George  before?)— "  your  grete 
mon  George  was  a  monstrous  bore,  and  wants  taking  down  a  few  hun- 
dred pegs."  "  Really,  Mr.  Carlyle,"  replied  Mr.  Fields,  "  you  are  the 
last  man  in  the  world  from  whom  I  should  have  expected  such  an  ob- 
servation. Look  at  your  own  book  on  Cromwell !  What  was  Wash- 
ington but  Cromwell  without  his  personal  ambition  and  without  his 
fanaticism?"  "Eh,  sir,"  responded  Carlyle,  "  George  had  neither  am- 
bition nor  religion,  nor  any  good  quality  under  the  sun — George  was 
just  Oliver  with  all  the  juica  squeezed  out." 


A  biography  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  lately  published  in  Copen- 
hagen, contains  a  numher  of  letters  from  the  Danish  writer  which  curi- 
ously portray  his  excessively  nervous  temperament.  In  every  letter  he 
alludes  to  his  escape  from  some  danger,  real  or  imaginary.  For  instance, 
when  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  first  journey  by 
carriage  across  the  Island  of  Zealand,  which,  he  adds,  "was  not  with- 
out danger,  for  the  road  went  up  and  down  hill  several  times."  And 
throughout  his  letters  he  is  forever  alluding  to  dangers  of  equal  magni- 
tude. Although  of  a  healthy,  if  not  robust,  physique,  Andersen  never 
dispatched  a  letter  without  alluding  to  some  ailment  from  which  he  was 
suffering,  until  it  passed  into  quite  a  joke  among  his  friends;  but  the 
most  amusing  feature  which  this  nervousness  produced  in  Hans  Ander- 
sen was  a  perpetual  fear  of  being  Juried  alive,  so  th;  '  ■■  went  10 
bed  at  night  he  always  placed  by  his  bedside  a  pi>jo  ic*i 
was  written,  "  I  am  only  apparently  dead." 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


After  a  storm  a  calm,  and  with  the  close  of  the 
Nilsson  season  came  a  week  of  stale  attractions. 
The  last  notes  of  the  great  singer's  voice  have  scarcely 
ceased  to  ring  in  our  ears,  and  people  have  not  vet 
done  talking  of  the  last  concert.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  one.  The  threatening  weather  in- 
terfered with  the  brilliancy  of  the  toilettes,  and  the 
house  took  on  a-more  sombre  appearance  than  it  had 
yet  worn.  There  was  too  much  repetition  in  the  pro- 
gramme to  please  a  public  who  had  certainly  paid 
the  increased  prices  cheerfully  and  readily  enough, 
but  they  counted  every  golden  note  that  came  from 
the  singer's  throat,  and  not  in  the  gilded  capitals  of 
Europe,  where  troops  of  dilettanti  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  drop  in  at  the  opera,  did  Christine  Nilsson 
ever  sing  to  more  attentive  ears. 

There  was  a  disorderly  gallery,  and  much  quot- 
ing of  the  gallery-boy  has  made  him  over  liberal 
with  his  cheap  wit,  till  the  effect  of  it  has  become  un- 
pleasant—singularly so  in  the  concert-room,  where 
one  involuntarily  feels  one's  own  tone  to  be  higher  and 
the  gallery-boy  does  not  really  seem  to  have  a  place. 
Then,  too,  Mme.  Nilsson's  last  song,  "  Please,  sir, 
give  me  a  penny,"  after  a  most  tumultuous — it  can 
almost  be  said  impassioned — farewell,  did  not  strike 
the  chord, responsive,  and  there  was  dissatisfaction  in 
the  vast  throng  that  went  slowly  out  of  the  big  opera 
hou=e  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  brilliant  Nilsson 
season  was  indeed  over.  For,  although  an  intangible 
cloud  hung  over  the  last  night  which  might  have  been 
merely  something  in  the  air,  it  was  indeed  a  brilliant, 
beautilul  season.  It  is  not  comfortable  to  sit  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  world  "and  hear  the  nations  prais- 
ing them  afar  off,"  these  queens  regnant  in  the  world 
of  art,  and  never  get  a  glimpse  at  them.  It  is  a  treat 
now  and  then  to  see  a  man  or  a  woman  something 
out  of  the  common,  and  Christine  Nilsson,  besides 
her  linnet  throat,  has  a  marked  individuality  and  a 
magnetism  such  as  few  possess.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  the  unimpressible  cynic  to  stand  at  the 
wings  and  watch  her  play  upon  that  vast  multitude, 
but  the  cynic  was  not  abroad,  and  every  one  gave 
up  to  her  mood  most  absolutely.  It  is  a  better  gift 
for  the  artist  before  the  public,  this  magnetism,  than 
talent  or  genius,  for  its  charm  is  irresistible,  and 
something  outside  and  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism. 
Annie  Louise  Cary  has  it  to  a  marked  degree.  She 
has  but  to  smile  her  initial  smile,  and  she  is  en  rap- 
port with  every  one  in  the  house,  whether  she  be  the 
impassioned  princess  in  "  A'ida  "  or  the  ballad-singer 
iii  the  cold,  uninspiring  concert-room. 

Modjeska  has  magnetism  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, but  it  is  of  a  different  sort  from  the  insouciance 
ot  Cary — more  tender,  more  pathetic,  more  insinu- 
ating. To  come  nearer  home,  you  will  find  it  a  strik- 
ing quality  in  Francesca  Ellmenreich,  the  German  act- 
ress, and  pretty  Utile  Georgie  Cayvan  has  climbed 
many  rungs  of  the  ladder  with  little  else  to  further  her 
than  this  inherent,  uncultiva table  strength.  For, 
when  one  looks  back  upon  her  seven  weeks  of  popu- 
lar success,  she  has  done  nothing  in  particular  ;  but 
people  like  the  slow  sweep  of  her  big  black  eyes,  and 
the  ring  of  her  earnest  voice  ;  and  every  one  is  de- 
lighted to  know— if  the  rumor  prove  to  be  true — that 
she  is  coming  back  to  be  leading  lady  at  the  Baldwin. 
It  is  many  years  since  San  Francisco  has  been  so 
far  behind  as  now  in  the  production  of  popular  East- 
ern successes.  Fortunately  for  the  oncoming  ones, 
the  public  is  now  in  a  theatre-going  mood,  and  quite 
undismayed  by  the  avalanche  of  attractions  immedi- 
ately coming.  Before  the  Madison  Square  season 
sets  in,  we  are  to  have  a  fortnight  or  so  of  Leonard 
Grover's  comedies  at  the  Baldwin.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  author  sat  at  home  and  learned  the  fate  of  his 
play  over  the  telegraph  wire.  It  has  become  the  cor- 
rect thing  in  America  for  the  author  to  travel  about 
with  his  budget,  and  oversee  its  destinies  himself. 
Bartley  Campbell  relates  that  when  he  first  took  to 
play-writing,  all  the  dramatic  authors  in  America 
lived  in  bleak  apartments  in  the  great  cities,  and  saw 
other  men  reap  the  fruits  of  their  work,  for  the  actors 
lived  in  great  villas  out  in  the  deep-green  country, 
and  supped  on  nectar  and  ambrosia — which,  in  the 
modern,  is  champagne  and  "cans."  But  being 
moved  to  go  over  the  water  to  learn  the  French  meth- 
ods, he  discovered  the  actors  making  the  best  of  life 
in  apartments,  while  the  authors  found  it  something 
quite  endurable  in  suburban  villas.  And  he  adopted 
the  French  authors'  financial  method,  with  an  adapt- 
ability strictly  American,  and  a  success  which  is  per- 
haps cosmopolitan.  Leonard  Grover  is  following  in 
his  footsteps,  and  opens  the  Baldwin  with  "  MySon- 
in-Law,"  a  comedy  not  yet  played  here.  Leonard 
Grover  is  known  principally  through  "  Our  Boarding 
House,"  and  that  chiefly  through  the  Raphaelesque 
pair,  Robson  and  Crane. 

But  the  man  behind  the  scenes,  who  once  invisibly 
pulled  the  strings,  is  coming  to  the  fore.  During  the 
Nilsson  furor,  Abbey  divided  the  honors  of  notoriety 
with  Christine  herself.  The  managerial  lithograph 
now  faces  you  from  the  posting-walls,  the  centre  of 
an  elaborate  medallion,  with  his  combination  grouped 
artistically  about  him,  and  his  capitals  in  the  bills, 
give  him  an  individuality  which  he  never  possessed 
before.  Tony  Pastor  was  the  pioneer  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  Tony  was  himself  a  star,  or  thought  he 
was,  and  acquitted  himself  nightly  of  his  motto  songs 
with  such  a  radiant  confidence,  both  in  himself  and 
the  good  will  of  his  audience,  that  neither  dared  dis- 
honor the  trust,  and  he  left  the  stage  with  flying  col- 
ors which  he  had  not  fairly  won.  But  a  rival  has 
risen  in  his  might,  and  Pastor  does  not  make  his  an- 
nual visit  to  California.  The  new  man  does  not  sing 
motto  songs,  but  he  puts  his  capitals  in  the  possessive, 
and  Leavitt's  All-star  Specialty  Troupe  becomes  a 
group  of  people  without  any  particular  individuality, 
singing  under  his  direction.  There  is  a  familiar  name 
here  and  there  among  them,  notably  Miss  Floia 
Monre,  whose  clarion  voice  and  songs  a  la  Rooney 
'  jrgotten.  Talking  of  individuality,  what  a 
■■hz\  this  little  wild  Irishman,  with  his  ape 
trail  upon  the  entire  specialty  depari- 
ihe  protession,  and  not  a  one  of  them  ever 


sings  an  Irish  song  without  the  Rooney  shrug  and 
shake.  It  is  as  traditional  in  its  way  as  Colley  Cib- 
ber's  stage  directions,  You  will  see  it  with  half  a 
dozen  of  Leavitt's  specialists  next  week.  You  will 
find  it  somewhere  in  any  olio.  You  may  drop  in  upon 
it  any  night  at  the  Minstrels  so  long  as  that  tfresome 
pair,  Ferguson  and  Mack,  continue  their  meaningless, 
witless  sparring.  Billy  Emerson  will  sing  "  Mori- 
arity  "  without  it,  for  he  sings  like  himself  and  none 
else  ;  but  you  will  not  find  another  stage  Irishman  in 
all  the  length  and  breadth  of  specialty  who  does  not 
bear  the  Rooney  mark. 

There  are  few  people  who  will  confess  to  an  actual 
fondness  for  specialty,  yet  who  ever  saw  a  specialty 
troop  play  to  an  empty  house  on  the  first  night  ?  As 
an  institution,  the  specialty  performance  should  be 
encouraged.  It  is  a  harbor  of  refuge  to  any  man  or 
woman  who  can  do  any  one  thing  well,  whether  it 
be  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  imitate,  or  even  hold  the 
breath  under  the  water— for  a  specialty  manager  does 
not  stop  at  carrying  a  tank  across  a  continent.  It 
drains  the  better  class  of  theatres  of  a  performance 
unworthy  of  them,  and  it  upholds  a  certain  number 
from  sinking  into  the  dive  theatres.  Nevertheless, 
people  do  not  crowd  the  house  from  a  philanthropic 
point  of  view  any  more  than  they  go  to  the  spectacle 
to  praise  God  for  having  created  a  beautiful  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  idiosyncrasiesthat  Christmas,  which 
is  essentially  the  home  season,  is  always  celebrated 
by  the  theatres  with  a  flood  of  novelties.  Thus,  while 
there  has  been  actually  noplace  to  go  during  the  past 
week,  every  theatre  in  town  will  have  a  Christmas 
matinee  with  a  new  bill.  At  the  Grand  Opera  House 
a  new  melodramatic  spectacle — they  must  go  hand 
in  band,  nowadays — with  the  terse  title  "Youth,"  is 
to  be  produced.  A  most  gorgeous  mise  en  scene  is 
promised,  together  with  a  thrilling  plot,  a  chapter  of 
incidents  which  will  out-Herod  Campbell  himself. 

At  the  California  the  old  "Naiad  Queen,"  which 
with  all  its  accessories  will  prove  to  be  but  mild  pap 
as  compared  with  the  spiced  diet  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  will  feast  the  eye  only.  But  it  will  be  a  genuine, 
old-time  Christmas  spectacle.  The  children  will  love 
it,  and,  as  the  Christmas  time  is  theirs,  its  success  is 
assured.  What,  with  "  My  Soa-in-Law  "  at  the  Bald- 
win, a  new  bill  at  the  Minstrels,  and  "  Leavitt's  All- 
star  Specially  Company "  in  the  renovated  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  it  will  not  be  easy  where  to  choose 
for  Christmas  Day.  BETSY  B. 


Madame  Nilsson  left  on  Tuesday  morning  for  Sac- 
ramento on  her  way  East  Her  stay  here  was  one  of 
unbroken  pleasure,  with  the  sole  exception  of  what 
the  dailies  term  "an  unpleasant  incident."  The 
Swedish  nightingale  is  a  disciple  of  the  German 
school  rather  than  the  Italian,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  herself  to  a  reporter  on  her  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  demerits  of  the  florid  Italian  methods.  The 
reporter,  on  his  part,  took  no  pains  to  suppress  the 
lady's  rash  expressions,  and  added  to  them  a  certain 
fiery  intensity  of  his  own.  An  exile  from  sunny  Italy, 
one  Ricardo  Lucchesi,  who  has  long  taught  scales 
and  trills  to  the  Mary  Anns  and  Sarah  Janes  of  Tay- 
lor Street,  happened  to  light  upon  the  contemptuous 
apostrophe  to  the  music  of  his  native  land.  It  burned 
deep  into  his  soul,  and  straightway  he  wrote  a  note 
to  the  cantatrice,  demanding  to  know  whether  the  re- 
port was  her  unvarnished  opinion  on  Donizetti,  Ros- 
sini, Petrella,  Bellini,  Ricci,  Pacini,  and  the  rest. 
Without,  however,  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  inserted  a 
card  in  the  papers  in  which  he  cast  reflections  on  the 
lady  and  her  voice.  Madame  Nilsson  replied  to  him 
with  an  invitation  to  visit  her,  but  the  Italian  returned 
an  insulting  answer.  Thereupon  the  musical  director 
of  the  company  visited  the  musician  with  a  view  of 
securing  an  apology,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  so  the 
matter  rests,  or  at  least  rests  in  so  much  that  a  man 
who  has  hitherto  plodded  in  comparative  obscurity 
now  succeeds  in  winning  himself  a  certain  unenviable 
local  notoriety.  Madame  Nilsson,  on  her  arrival  in 
Sacramento,  performed  a  very  graceful  act.  The 
train  to  which  her  car  was  attached  tarried  but  for 
the  short  space  of  half  an  hour.  A  large  crowd  had 
gathered  at  the  station  to  catch,  if  possible,  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  prima  donna.  Soon  the  strains  of  a 
piano  began  to  float  from  the  open  car-windows,  and 
directly  after  the  multitude  was  overjoyed  to  hear  the 
sweet  tones  of  the  singer  in  ' '  Hard  Times  come  again 
no  more."  The  applause  was  tumultuous,  and  the 
lady  gracefully  responded  to  the  enthusiasm  with 
"Old  Folks  at  Home." 


The  Teachers'  Association  of  California  is  to  con- 
vene on  Wednesday  next,  December  27th,  for  a  three- 
days'  session,  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  on  Suiter  Street, 
between  Kearny  and  Dupont.  A  novel  feature  of  the 
programme  this  year  is  the  invitation  extended  to  all 
citizens  interested  in  educational  matters  to  be  pres- 
ent. They  are  also  invited  to  introduce  resolutions 
in  relation  to  the  present  workings  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, at  2:15  P.  M.,  December  27th,  and  at  2:30  P.  M., 
December  28th.  Such  resolutions  will  be  discussed 
ati^op.  M.,  December  28th,  and  at  11  A.  M.,  De- 
cember 29th.  The  C.  P.  R.  R.  and  S.  P.  R.  R.  have 
reduced  the  rates  of  travel  for  teachers  in  attendance  at 
this  meeting,  charging  full  fare  to  San  Francisco,  but 
one-fifth  the  full  rates  from  the  city  to  place  of  start- 
ing.   

The  "Old  Minstrel"  is  a  song  by  Mr.  Albeit  B. 
Cheney,  words  by  |.  V.  Cheney.  lis  tiile-page  de- 
serves attention,  by  reason  of  its  novelty  and  original 
design.  It  represents  an  inscription  on  an  old  frieze, 
and  is  the  work  of  a  lady  amateur  of  this  city,  Miss 
M.  E.  Ingalsbe,  who  possesses  a  talent  for  wood  en- 
graving which  should  certainly  be  developed. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  Herrmann,  the 
conjurer,  has  just  returned  to  Vienna  from  South 
America,  where  he  had  a  very  successful  tour.  Herr- 
mann, conjurer  though  he  may  be,  can  not  exist  in 
the  flesh  on  two  continents  at  once.  If  the  original 
Herrmann  is  at  present  in  Vienna,  who  is  the  fellow 
now  traveling  round  the  country  under  that  name? 
Can  it  be  that  he  is  a  trickster  i.i  a  double  sense? 


Bill  of  Fare  for  Eighteen  Persons — Christmas,  1882, 

Eastern  Oysters  on  the  Shell. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Terrapin  a  la  Maryland. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Broiled  Tomatoes.     Mushrooms.     Celery. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Turkey,  stuffed   with   Chestnuts,  Cranberry  Sauce. 

Sweet    Potatoes. 

Ground  Artichoke  Salad. 

Gruyere  Cheese. 

English  Plum  Pudding. 

Mince  Pie.      Ice  Cream.      Fruits  Glaces. 

Apples,   Pears,   Japanese  Persimmons,   Bananas,  Oranges, 

G  rapes. 

Walnuts,  Almonds,  Figs,  Prunes,  Raisins. 

Coffee  and  Wines. 


"THE     PEER    AND    THE    PERI." 
"  Iolanthe,"  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  New  Comic  Opera. 

"Iolanthe" — by  the  way,  Mr.  Gilbert  says  that  it 
should  be  pronounced  with  a  broad  sound  to  the  ini- 
tial letter— describes  the  vicissitudes  of  two  Arcadian 
lovers.  Strephon.  son  of  the  fairy  Iolanthe  by  union 
with  a  mortal,  is  the  accepted  lover  of  Phyllis,  a  ward 
in  chancery.  The  Lord  Chancellor  refuses  his  con- 
sent to  their  marriage,  and  seeks  either  to  win  the 
girl  for  himself,  or  marry  her  to  some  nobleman. 
Strephon  begs  his  mother,  Iolanthe,  to  intercede  for 
him  with  the  fairies.  Phyllis  accidentally  witnesses 
their  interview,  and,  ignorant  of  Strephon's  origin,  is 
jealous  of  the  beautiful  fairy,  and  will  not  believe,  at 
first,  that  so  young-looking  a  woman  can  be  mother 
to  a  youth  of  twenty-five.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  numerous  band  of  peers,  who  happen  in  at  that 
moment,  also  ridicule  the  idea.  But  Iolanthe  invokes 
magic  aid,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  with  her 
court,  enters  and  compels  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
his  peers  to  submit.  The  young  pair  are  united, 
Iolanthe  recognizes  in  the  Chancellor  her  long-lost 
husband,  and  the  fairies  proceed  to  take  unto  them- 
selves husbands  from  the  noblemen. 

One  of  the  liveliest  songs  is  the  chorus  of  the  peers  : 

Loudly  let  the  trumpet  bray  — 
Tantantara ! 
Gayly  bang  the  sounding  brasses  — 
Tzing ! 
As  upon  its  lordly  way 

This  unique  procession  passes  ! 

Tantantara  !  tzing  !  boom  ! 

Bow,  ye  lower,  middle  classes  ! 

Bow,  ye  tradesmen  !  bow,  ye  masses  ! 

Blow  the  trumpets,  bang  the  brasses  ! 

Tantantara  !  tzing  !  boom  \ 
We  are  peers  of  highest  station, 
Paragons  of  legislation, 
Pillars  of  the  British  nation  ! 
Tantantara  !  tzing  :  boom ! 

When  one  of  the  noblemen,  Lord  Tolloller,  is  re- 
pulsed in  his  suit  by  Phyllis,  he  responds  in  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  "  Ballad  :" 

Spurn  not  the  nobly  born 

With  love  affected, 
Nor  treat  with  virtuous  scorn 

The  well-connected. 
High  rank  involves  no  shame ; 
We  boast  an  equal  claim 
With  him  of  humble  name 
To  be  respected. 
Blue  blood ! 
Blue  blood ! 
When  virtuous  love  is  sought, 
Thy  power  is  naught, 
Though  dating  from  the  Flood, 
Blue  blood  !  ah,  blue  blood  ' 

Spare  us  the  bitter  pain. 

With  stern  denials, 
Nor  with  low-born  disdain 

Augment  our  trials. 
Hearts  just  as  pure  and  fair 
May  beat  in  Belgrave  Square 
As  in  the  lowly  air 

Of  Seven  Dials. 
Blue  blood ! 
Blue  blood ! 
Of  what  avail  art  thou 
To  serve  us  now, 
Thoueh  dating  from  the  Flood, 
Blue  blood  !  ah,  blue  blood  ! 

The  "Lord  Chancellor's  Song,"  like  that  of  the 
Admiral  in  "  Pinalore,"  has  already  become  a  street 
tune  in  London  : 

When  I  went  to  the  bar  as  a  very  young  man 

(Said  I  to  myself,  said  I,) 
I'll  work  on  a  new  and  original  plan 

(Said  I  to  myself,  said  I : ) 
I'll  never  assume  that  a  rogue  or  a  thief 
Is  a  gentleman  wor>hy  implicit  belief 
Because  his  attorney  has  sent  me  a  brief 
(Said  I  to  myself,  said  I.) 

Ill  never  throw  dust  in  a  juryman's  eyes, 

(Said  I  to  myself,  said  I,) 
Or  hoodwink  a  judge  who  is  not  over-wise 

(Said  I  to  myself,  said  I,) 
Or  assume  that  the  witnesses  summoned  in  force 
In  exchequer,  queen's  bench,  common  pleas,  or  divorce 
Have  perjured  themselves  as_a  matter  of  course 

(Said  I  to  myself,  said  I.)  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Peers  and  the  Fairies,  the 
following  dialogue  takes  place  : 
Peers. —  Our  lordly  style 

You  shall  not  quench 
With  base  caiiaiile. 
Fairies. —    (That  word  is  French.) 

Peers. —   Distinction  ebbs 
Before  a  herd 
Of  vulgar  t>Ub$. 
Fairies. —    (A  Latin  word.) 

Peers. —   'Twould  fill  with  joy 
And  madness  stark 
The  lioipolloi. 
Fairies. —    (A  Greek  remark.) 

A  clever  bit  of  rhyming  is  another  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  songs.  It  is  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
the  celebrated  "Patter"  song  in  the  "  Pirates,"  and 
bids  fair  to  become  quite  as  popular  : 
When  you  are  lying  awake  with  a  dismal  headache,  and  re- 
pose is  tabooed  by  anxiety, 
I  conceive  you  may  useany  language  you  choose  to  indulge 

in  without  impropriety ; 
For  your  brain  is  on  fire— the  bedclothes  conspire  of  usual 

slumber  to  plunder  you  ; 
First  your  counterpane  goes  and  uncovers  your  toes,  and 

your  sheet  slips  demurely  frum  under  you  ; 
Then  the  blanketing  tickles — you  feel  like  mixed  pickles,  so 

terribly  sharp  is  the  pricking, 
And  you're  hot  and  you're  cross,  and  you  tumble  and  toss 

till  there's  nothing  'twixt  you  and  the  ticking ; 
Then  your  bedclothes  all  creep  to  the  ground  in  a  heap,  and 

you  pick  'em  all  up  in  a  tangle  ; 
Next  your  pillow  resigns  and  politely  declines  to  remain  at 

its  usual  angle. 
Well,  you  get  some  repose  in  the  form  of  a  doze,  with  hot 

eyeballs  and  head  ever  aching, 
But  your  slumbering  teems  with  such  horrible  dreams  that 

you'd  very  much  better  be  waking  ; 
For  you  dream  you  are  crossing  the  Channel,  and  tossing 

like  mad  in  a  steamer  from  Harwich  ; 
Which  is  something  between  a  large  bathing-machine  and  a 

very  small  second-class  carnage; 
And  you're  giving  a  treat  (penny  ice  and  cold  meat)  to  a 

parly  of  friends  and  relations — 
They're  a  ravenous  horde,  and  they  all  come  on  board  at 

Sloane  Square  and  South  Kensington  stations  ; 
And  bound  on  that  journey  you  find  your  attorney  (who 

started  that  morning  from  Devon)  ; 
He's  a  bit  undersized,  and  you  don't  ieel  surprised  when  he 

tells  you  he's  only  eleven. 
Well,  you're  driving   like  mad,  with  this  singular   lad  (by 

the  by,  the  ship's  now  a  four-wheeler,) 
And  you're  playing   round  games,  and  he  calls  you  bad 

names  when  you  tell  him  that  "  Ties  pay  the  dealer  ; " 
But  this  you  can't  stand,  so  you  throw  up  your  hand,  and 

you  find  you're  as  cold  as  an  icicle 
In  your  shirt   and   your   socio  (the   black   silk  with   gold 

clocks,)  crossing  Salisbury  Plain 
And  he  and  the  crew  are  on  bicycles  tvO—  nvhich  Iticy  lia-.  c 

somehow  or  other  invested  in—  I 


And  he's  telling  the  tars  all  the  particulars  of  a  company 
he's  interested  in ; 

It's  a  scheme  of  devices  to  get  at  low  prices  all  goods  from 
cough  mixtures  to  cables 

(Which  tickles  the  sailors)  by  treating  re  tail  era  as  though 
they  were  all  vegetables. 

You  get  a  good  spadesman  to  plant  a  smMl  tradesman  (first 
take  off  his  boots  with  a  boot  tree,) 

And  his  legs  will  take  root  and  his  fingers  will  shoot,  and 
they'll  blossom  and  spread  like  a  fruit  tree. 

From  the  green-grocer  tree  you  get  grapes  and  green  pea, 
cauliflowers,  pineapples,  and  cranberries. 

While  the  pastry-cook  plant  cherry  brandy  will  grant,  ap- 
ple puffs,  and  three-comers,  and  banberries. 

The  shares  are  a  penny,  and  ever  so  many  are  taken  by 
Rothschild  and  Baring; 

And  just  as  a  few  are  allotted  to  you,  you  awake  with  a 
shudder  despairing. 

You're  a  regular  wreck,  with  a  crick  in  your  neck  ;  and  no 
wonder  you  snore,  for  your  head's  on  the  floor,  and 
you're  needles  and  pins  from  your  soles  to  your  shins ; 
and  your  flesh  is  a-creep,  for  your  left  leg's  asleep ; 
ynu've  a  cramp  in  your  toes,  and  a  fly  in  y--ur  nose, 
and  some  fluff  in  your  lung,  and  a  feverish  tongue, 
and  a  thirst  that's  intense,  and  a  general  sense  that 
you  haven't  been  sleeping  in  clover; 

But  the  darkne=s  has  passed,  and  it's  daylight  at  last,  and 
the  night  has  been  long — ditto,  ditto,  my  song — and, 
thank  goodness,  they're  both  of  them  over ! 


Strauss,  whose  waltzes  are  household  words  the 
world  over,  found  himself  quite  out  of  tune  when  he 
attempted  to  write  the  comic  operas  which  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  long  list  of  his  works.  He  never 
would  have  attempted  them  had  it  not  been  for  his 
wife ;  and  it  was  she  alone  who  kept  him  from  giving 
up  in  despair  after  the  first  unpropitinus  effort.  She 
had  noticed  the  money  made  bv  Offenbach  out  of 
operas  in  dance  rhythm.  "And  who,"  she  demanded, 
"can  writ*  prettier  dance  tunes  than  my  husband? 
Let  him  write  opera  bouffe,  and  success  is  certain." 


—  Wanted— A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  from  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


—  Miss  Emma  Hopf,  contralto,  late  of  Ber- 
lin,  pupil  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Berlin, 
and  of  T.  Stockhausen,  insi'iicts  in  Singing.  Resi- 
dence, 317  Geary  Street.  Communications  may  be 
left  at  Gray's  music  store,  117  Post  Street 

—  For  Adoption  —  A  female  infant,  four. 
weeks  old,  of  healthy  Swedish  parents,  will  be  given 
by  the  mother  to  a  responsible  person  desirine  to 
adopt  the  child.     Address  Mrs.  E.,  Argonaut  office, 

522  California  Street. 


—  Chas.  Goffrie,  Solo  Violinist,  from  Lon- 
don,  has  a  rare  collection  of  genuine  Cremona  Vio- 
lins and  fine  Bows,  at  his  residence,  807  Bush  Street ; 
can  be  seen  from  8:30  to  11  A.  m.  N.  B. — Violins 
bought  from  Mr.  Goffrie  will  be  taken  back  and 
money  refunded,  minus  10  per  cent.,  at  any  time. 


—  "  IT'S  A  FEARFUL    HIT  AT  THE  EASTERN  WIN- 

ters,  but  I  am  going  to  send  it  all  the  same,"  said  a 
lady,  yesterday,  while  purchasing  one  of  the  "  Cali- 
fornia Christmas  Cards  "  at  Snow's.  Nothing  will 
more  forcibly  bring  to  the  mind  of  old  Californians 
now  in  the  East,  or  sh^w  to  those  who  have  never 
been  here,  the  great  difference  in  climate  between 
there  and  here,  than  one  of  these  beautiful  cards — 
price,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  They  are  sent  by 
mail  to  all  parts,  and  are  for  New  Year's  as  well  as 
Christmas. 

—  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  Managers  have  just  opened  an  office  at  138 
Montgomery  Street.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Samuel  A.  Van  Praag,  the  well-known  Pennsylvania 
railroad  man,  in  whose  care  the  efficient  traffic-agent, 
Charles  E.  Fairbank,  has  placed  the  San  Francisco 
business  of  the  company.  The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Rail- 
way is  noted  throughout  the  Union  for  being  the 
safest,  most  comfortable,  and  best-equipped  line  on 
the  continent.  The  luxurious  passenger  coaches  are 
models  of  ease  and  convenience,  while  the  Pullman 
palace  drawing  room  sleeping  and  dining  cars  are. 
attached  to  every  train.  Express  trains  run  back  and 
forth  daily  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Chicago.  All 
who  are  contemplating  an  Eastern  trip  would  do 
well  to  call  on  Mr.  Van  Praag,  who  will  give  them 
complete  information  in  regard  to  every  particular  of 
this  line. 


—  KADSURA  IS  A  PERFUME  WHICH  IS  FAST  GAIN- 

ing  the  first  place  in  this  country.  It  is  prepared  by 
a  celebrated  chemist- perfumer  of  Paris — the  famous 
Violet.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  extracted  is  a  na- 
tive of  Java  and  Japan,  and  is  noted  for  its  rare  per- 
fume and  stimulating  and  healing  qualities.  The 
agents  in  this  city  for  Kadsura  are  Messrs.  Langley 
&  Co.,  corner  Front  and  Pine.  The  same  firm  has 
on  sale  the  well-known  Rachel's  Enamel  Bloom, 
which  is  invaluable  as  a  harmless  beautifier  of  the 
complexion.  It  gives  a  peachy  softness  to  the  most 
intractable  cheeks,  and  is  something  that  no  boudoir- 
table  should  lack. 


At  the  Conceit. 
There  were  more  new  and  lovely  bonnets 
at  the  Nilsson  concerts  last  week  than  one  can  imag- 
ine. For  instance,  one  worn  by  the  wife  of  the  Vice- 
Consul,  was  close-fitting,  the  front  formed  of  large 
puffs  of  pink  velvet,  and  the  crown  entirely  of  black 
embroidered  Spanish  lace.  Roses  and  buds  covered 
the  left  side.  Another  was  entirely  of  crystal  and 
pearl  embroidery.  The  crown  and  front  were  joined 
by  an  Etruscan  gold  band  and  buckle.  It  was  called 
"The  Opera,"  and  was  worn  by  a  lady  from  the  Pal- 
ace. Its  simplicity  was  extremely  becoming  to  the 
wearer.  Another  of  our  handsomest  ladies  wore  one 
of  shell-pink  and  black  lace  and  pink  feathers.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  hats  seen  was  "  The  Empress." 
It  was  a  combination  of  white  and  black  velvet,  with 
leathers,  white  marguerites,  and  crystal  ornaments. 
Several  ladies  of  the  Ralston  House  .displayed  newin- 
nov.ilions  in  head-covering.  A  lady  ol  Pine  Street 
wore  a  lovely  and  wonderful  creation  in  the  bonnet 
line.  It  was  of  solid  gold  embossed  brocade,  with  a 
front  of  gold  and  pearl  beads.  On  the  lelt  side  weie 
gold  marguerites.  A  California  Street  belle  wore 
one  composed  of  green  moss  leaves  of  various  autum- 
nal tints,  and  shaded  pink  crystal  beads  and  pink 
roses.  There  were  many  bonnets  seen  of  crepe  and  . 
the  new  shades  of  red.  Of  course,  they  all  came  from 
the  court  milliner.  A  well-known  society  lady  of  Cal- 
ifornia Street  wore  in  the  Park,  last  Saturday,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  bonnets  seen  this  season.  It  was  of 
garnet  velvet.  In  the  centre  of  the  crown  was  a  but- 
terfly made  of  humming-birds'  breasts,  and  surround- 
ing it  were  innumerable  brilliant  bugs  and  beetles, 
A  '  -li  ot  goid  lace,  embroidered  with  garnet  beads, 
turned  the  irunl. 
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—  Herrmann*,  the  weix-known*  hatter  of 
336  Kearny  Street,  has  just  issued  his  semi-aDnual 
catalogue  for  the  current  season.  It  containsdesigns 
of  all  the  latest  styles  of  head- covering,  and  is  also 
diversified  by  pictures  of  local  scenery,  well-known 
actors,  painters,  etc.  In  the  beginning  are  full  direc- 
tions concerning  hat-measuring  and  the  procuring  of 
goods  by  mail.  There  is  no  house  in  the  city  that 
equals  Herrmann's,  in  either  quantity,  quality,  or 
variety. 

—  Mr.  George  F.  Roberts,  the  noted  candy 
manufacturer,  has,  for  several  weeks  past,  been  pre- 
paring the  most  delicious  bonbons  for  the  Chritsmas 
season.  An  immense  assortment  of  confectionery 
rarities  arrived  last  week  from  Paris,  and  may  now  be 
inspected  at  his  manufactory,  northwest  corner  Polk 
and  Bush  streets.  Mr.  Roberts's  talent  for  original 
designs  and  recipes  in  the  candy  line  has  rendered 
him  celebrated  all  over  the  coast. 


—  Overworked  men  and  women,  persons  of 
sedentarv  habits,  and  others  whose  system  needs  re- 
cuperation, nerves  toned,  and  muscles  strengthened, 
should  use  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Women  that  have  been  bedridden  for 
years  have  been  completely  cured  by  the  use  of  Lydia 
E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound. 


—  No  hair  preparation  in  the  world  has 
attained  such  a  world-wide  reputation  as  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor.  This  is  due  to  its  healthy  action  on  the  hair 
and  scalp,  and  its  remarkable  power  of  restoring  gray 
hair  to  its  original  color,  and  imparting  a  gloss  and 
freshness  which  makes  it  so  desirable  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  people. 

—  $4-00  Fairy  Sewing  Machines,  practical, 
cheap,  durable  ;  greatest  bargains  ;  every  one  war- 
ranted. Secure  one  ere  it  is  too  late,  or  the  supply 
is  exhausted.  Read  carefully  the  announcement  of 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.  in  this  issue. 


—  Complimentary  Notice. — We  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  another  column 
of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co..  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  great 
seedsmen,  whose  mammoth  establishment  is  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  chief  city  of  Michigan.  They  do  the 
largest  business  in  their  trade  in  the  Unitpd  States, 
reaching  even  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
The  house  is  entirely  reliable,  and  if  you  wish  to  get 
exactly  what  you  order,  you  can  not  do  better  than 
to  send  to  them  for  your  seeds,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  get  the  best  that  the  market  can 
supply.  Their  seeds  have  become  known  over  the 
entire  civilized  world  for  purity  and  fertility,  and  have 
gained  for  them  an  enviable  reputation.  Their  An- 
nual Seed  Catalogue,  just  issued  for  1883,  replete 
with  information  and  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 
An  old  PHYSICIAN,  retired  from  practice,  having 
had  placed  in  his  h-nds  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption.  Bron 
chilis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung 
Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nerv- 
ous Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  hav- 
ing tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  human  suffering.  I  will  send  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper.  W.  A.  Noyes,  149  Power's  Block, 
Rochester,  New  York. 


—  Would  not  be  without  Redding's  Russia 
Salve,  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  iL     Price  25c. 


—  Stinging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,   cured  by  "  Buchupaiba."    $1. 


— Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."   15c.    Ask  for  it. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.      Corns,  warts,  bunions. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  Re- 
member that  the  place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,*Ssat 
the  elegant  and  well-stocked  store  of  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


—  The  only  house  in  the  city  where  the 
best,  freshest,  and  purest  candies  may  be  obtained 
is  the  manuiactory  of  G.  F.  Roberts,  corner  Polk  and 
Bush  streets.  Mr.  Roberts  is  constantly  inventing 
the  choicest  bon-bons,  and  has  prepared  for  the  holi- 
day season  a  vast  number  of  various  delicious  and 
original  confectionery  conceits.  Besides  this  he  has 
just  received,  direct  from  Paris,  a  stock  of  French 
bonbonnieres. 


—  Morse  has  the  finest  gallery  in    the 
world,  826  Market  Street,  (Phelan  Block). 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Belts,  and 
appliances  tor  the  cure  of  nervous,  painful,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


ATTRACTIONS! 


Our  selectioDs  for  the  cooling  Holidays  are  exception- 
ally fine,  and  embrace  the  largest  assortment  of  articles 
pertaining  to  the  DIAMOXD,  WATCH,  JEWELRY,  and 
SILVERWARE  business  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  we 
are  selling  at  close  prices.  All  goods  are  marked  in  plain 
figures,  trom  which  no  deviation  is  made. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO 


110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


Books 

MAKE    THE    BEST    HOLIDAY    PRESENTS. 
THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  IX  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW    YEAR^OARDS 

DOXEY&  CO. 

33  DFPOXT  STREET,  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


—  Rheumatism,  disordered  blood,  general 
debility,  and  many  chronic  diseases  pronounced  in- 
curable, are  often  cured  by  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


—  Go  to  Pndkv  &  Ruto'^n's  New  Pho'^eraphic 
Gallery,  southeast  com  t  Geary  a  d  Dupont  streets 


Christmas  Presents! 


BOY'S  TOOL  CHEST 

No  trash.     We  put  up  our  own  chest.     All  steel  tools. 


BOY'S  BICYCLES!! 

The  strongest  and  cheapest.      Call  and  examine. 

SCroLL  SAWS, 

SCROLL  SAW  MATERIAL, 
MECHANICS'  TOOLS, 
HARDWARE. 


OSBORN  &  ALEXANDER, 

628  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


50UTHWEST  CORNER  OF  BUSH, 
PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  T  to  8  p.  M- 


SHERIFF'S   SALE. 


THE    HIBERNIA     SAVINGS'}         Superior  Court. 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  Department  No.  3. 

Plaintiff,  ULate  19th  Dist.  Court,) 
vs.  (  No.   6738. 

JAMES  T.  DOUGINE,  et  als.,  |  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 
Defendant.^      cree  of  Foreclosure. 


u- 


NDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 


Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No.  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  dec.ee 
of  foreclosure  against  James  T.  Dougine,  Mrs.  James 
T.  Dougine,  his  wife,  and  Mary  A  Griswold,  defendants, 
on  the  31st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment 
and  decree  was,  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882, 
recorded  in  Judgment  Book  1,  of  said  Superior  Court, 
at  page  174,  1  am  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot, 
piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  btate  of  California, 
and  bounded  and  described  as  follows : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  line  of  Webster 
Street,  distant  two  hundred  and  four  feet  northerly  from  the 
northeasterly  comer  of  Webster  and  Washington  Streets; 
thence  northerly  along  the  easterly  line  of  Webster  Street, 
twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  ;  thence  airightangks  easterly 
eighty  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  southerly  twenty-five  feet 
and  six  inches  ;  and  thence  at  right  angles  wes  erly  eigh-  y  feet 
to  the  point  of  commencement,  The  same  being  part  ot  the 
parcel  of  land  known  on  the  otncial  uiap  of  the  Western  Ad 
dition  as  Block  No.  »6S. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  15th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1883.  at  >i  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
day,  in  front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  I  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above-described  property,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  co*ts,  etc,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  December  23,  1882. 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Tobin  &  Tobiv,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

December  23,  30:  January  6,  13. 
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TO  ORDER  OR  READY  MADE. 


BE  EXCELLED. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


$tofyette$. 


GRAVE   AND    GAY,    EPIGRAMMATIC   AND    OTHERWISE. 


A  lady,  whose  ambition  is  to  shine  in  the  wide,  wide  world 
of  literature,  art,  and  fashion,  undertakes  to  create  a  salon, 
and  selects  a  reception  day,  but  vainly  does  she  expect  a 
throng  of  celebrities — the  celebrities  do  not  come.  Her  lady 
friends  feel  for  her,  of  course.  "I  see  she  has  taken  a  recep- 
tion day,"  says  one.  "  No,  my  love,  a  deception  day,"  says 
the  other.  

When  Daniel  O'Connell,  while  conducting  a  case  before 
Lord  Norbury,  observed  :  "  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  I  am  afraid 
your  lordship  does  not  apprehend  me,"  the  Chief-Justice, 
(alluding  to  a  report  that  O'Connell  had  avoided  a  duel  by 
surrendering  himself  to  the  police,)  retorted  :  "  Pardon  me, 
also  ;  no  one  is  more  easily  apprehended  than  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell whenever  he  wishes  to  be  apprehended." 


A  German  banker,  for  his  services  to  his  government  in 
arranging  a  loan,  is  created  a  baron,  and  prepares  to  take  a 
walk  abroad  accompanied  by  his  son  and  heir.  According 
to  custom  the  young  man  respectfully  takes  his  place  on  his 
sire's  left.  "  You  may  walk  on  the  right  side,"  says  the  new 
baron,  ceremoniously  ;  "you  have  one  titled  ancestor  more 
than  I."  And  as  his  heir  seems  surprised  at  this  statement, 
he  adds  majestically,  "  I  am  that  titled  ancestor,  sir  !  " 

"You  mustn't  touch  the  top  of  the  baby's  head,"  said  a 
mother  to  her  little  four-year-old  ;  "she  has  a  soft  spot  there 
that  is  very  tender."  The  youngster  gazed  at  it  curiously  for 
a  moment,  and  then  asked  :  "Do  all  babies  have  soft  spots 
on  their  heads?"  "Yes."  "Did  papa  have  a  soft  spot  on 
the  top  of  his  head  when  he  was  a  baby?"  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  mother,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  he  has  got  it  yet."  And  the 
old  man,  who  had  overheard  the  conversation  from  an  ad- 
joining room,  sang  out :  "  Yes,  indeed,  he  has,  my  boy,  or  he 
would  be  a  single  man  to-day." 


At  a  revival  meeting  held  in  Nauvoo,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  last  summer,  old  Captain  Higgins  strayed  into  the 
camp-grounds,  and  before  he  knew  it  found  himself  pretty 
well  forward  among  the  "  mourners."  The  captain,  who  has 
been  a  river  pilot  for  over  thirty  years,  is  troubled  with  weak 
eyes,  and  in  consequence  has  frequent  recourse  to  a  big  red 
handkerchief.  One  of  the  active  brethren  of  the  meeting 
noticed  his  apparent  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  thought 
he  had  hooked  a  convert.  So  he  approached  the  old  weather- 
beaten  pilot,  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 
"  Well,  Brother  Higgins,  how  do  you  feel  ?"  "  Tough  ;  how 
do  you  pull  through  in  this  d — d  hot  weather." 


An  ingenuous  clerk  in  the  British  Admiralty  was  asked 
by  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance 
whether -he  might  come  to  his  room  to  see  the  recent  review 
of  the  troops  on  their  return  from  Egypt.  "  Certainly,"  re- 
plied the  clerk.  "  May  I  bring  my  wife  ?"  "Yes."  "  I  have 
two  daughters  ;  may  they  come?"  "By  all  means."  A  sec- 
ond time  the  gentleman  called  to  ask  whether  a  few  nieces 
might  be  added  to  the  band.  To  this  the  clerk  cheerfully 
assented.  "  We  can  not  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "for  enabling  us  to  have  so  good  a  view  of 
the  review."  "  I  am  afraid,"  answered  the  clerk,  "  that  you 
and  your  family  will  not  see  very  much  of  it,  for  my  room 
looks  out  into  a  back-yard." 


A  queer  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  Tallyrand  be- 
came possessed  of  the  benefice  of  Saint  Denys  de  Reims. 
He  had  come  to  Paris  with  little  more  capital  than  his  wit. 
This,  however,  gained  him  a  reception  everywhere.  One 
afternoon  he  was  at  Madame  Dubarry's,  where  a  gathering  of 
young  dandies  were  boasting  of  their  conquests  among  the 
fair  sex.  Talleyrand  was  abnormally  quiet,  and  the  king's 
favorite  rallied  him,  saying  :  "  Monsieur  l'Abbe",  what  ren- 
ders you  so  silent?"  "  Alas  !  madame,  I  am  oppressed  by 
a  mournful  reflection."  "  Indeed  !  And  of  what  ?  "  "  That 
it  is  a  good  deal  easier  in  Paris  to  become  possessor  of  a 
mistress  than  benefices."  Dubarry  carried  the  bon  mot  to 
Louis  XVI.,  and  Talleyrand  became  Abbe*  of  Saint  Denys, 
with  returns  of  eighteen  thousand  livres  yearly. 


One  fine  evening  in  the  last  century,  says  the  New  York 
Worlds  the  poet  Chapelle  and  a  French  duke  of  his  ac- 
quaintance supped  together,  and,  having  tarried  long  at  the 
wine,  naturally  began  to  grow  moral,  to  lament  the  brevity 
of  this  Hie,  and  tc  insist  that  nothing  was  more  desirable 
than  religion,  which  alone  could  purchase  for  them  a  happy 
hereafter.  Unfortunately  the  prospect  of  devoting  a  whole 
lifetime  to  well-doing  seemed  somewhat  unattractive,  and 
both  began  to  envy  the  early  martyrs,  who  had  gained  a 
blissful  immortality  by  a  brief  moment  of  suffering  ;  and, 
having  had  another  bottle,  they  resolved,  with  fervent  tears, 
to  go  to  Turkey  and  earn  the  palms  of  martyrdom.  "  We 
shall  be  taken  while  preaching,"  said  the  poet,  "  and  led  be- 
fore the  Pasha,  who  will  command  us  to  abjure  our  faith.  I 
shall  reply  firmly ;  so  will  your  grace.  I  shall  be  impaled  ;  so 
will  your  grace.  And  there  we  shall  be,  both  of  us,  in  Para- 
dise." "Hold  on,"  exclaimed  his  companion;  "as  a  mar- 
shal of  France,  duke,  and  peer,  it  will  be  my  place  to  speak 
to  the  Pasha,  be  impaled,  and  go  to  heaven  first — not  a  base- 
born  clod  like  you  !  "  "What  the  deuce  do  I  care  if  you 
are  a  marshal  of  France,  duke,  and  peer  ? "  screamed  the  in- 
dignant poet,  snapping  his  fingers  under  his  grace's  nose, 
duke  threw  his  plate  at  the  poet,  and  the  poet  fell 
and  the  table  upon  both  of  them,  and  there 
-ene,  when  they  were  separated,  and  undertook 
■  hat  they  had  been  fighting  about. 


"  What  sort  of  a  servant  have  you  now  ?  "  inquired  a  lady 
of  a  friend  that  she  was  visiting.  "Oh,  splendid!"  she  re- 
plied; "he's  a  Chinaman,  and  is  so  methodical  in  his  hab- 
its that  I  know  just  what  he  is  doing  at  any  hour  in  the  day. 
He  is  now,  probably,  putting  away  the  dishes  and  tidying  up 
the  kitchen.  Come  and  see  if  I'm  right."  She  led  the  way 
to  the  kitchen,  quietly  opening  the  door,  and  there,  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  sat  John  Chinaman  washing  his  feet  in 
the  dish-pan. 

"  Papa,"  said  a  gushing  and  modest  young  damsel  of 
Chicago,  "  I  want  you  to  give  me  this  Christmas  a  sealskin 
sacque  and  muff,  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  that  beautiful 
writing-desk  we  were  looking  at  the  other  day,  and  bushels 
and  bushels  of  French  candy.  Will  you,  papa?"  and  the  dear 
thing's  eyes  danced  in  glowing  anticipation,  while  her  feet 
beat  a  tattoo  on  the  velvet  carpet  that  sounded  like  muffled 
thunder.  "Ah,  my  dear  child,"  replied  the  proud  father,  as 
he  gazed  at  his  daughter  with  a  pensive,  upward-tendency- 
in-pork  look,  "indeed  I  will  ;  just  hang  your  stocking  up  in 
the  back-yard,  and  I  will  fill  it  for  you,  darling,  if  I  have  to 
chuck  in  a  house  and  lot." 

When  the  Duke  of  Venddme  was  charged  with  obtaining 
the  signatures  of  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  nobles 
to  the  declaration  in  favor  of  Philip  V.,  several  of  the  sign- 
ers added  to  their  names,  "As  noble  as  the  king."  Mon- 
sieur de  Vendome  made  no  objection  to  this,  being  unwill- 
ing to  offend  any  of  them  ;  but  when  one  of  them  added  to 
his  signature,  "As  noble  as  the  king,  and  a  little  more  so," 
he  could  not  repress  his  surprise,  and  said,  politely :  "Surely, 
sir,  you  would  not  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon — the  oldest  in  all  Europe — to  be  regarded  as 
noble?"  "  No,  your  grace,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  "but  Philip 
V.  is  French,  and  I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  Castilian." 


A  Wisconsin  man,  says  the  Milwaukee  Sun,  had  been  in- 
jured by  the  cars  and  had  sued  the  railroad  company.  The 
testimony  for  the  prosecution  was  all  in,  and  the  defense 
called  in  a  witness  to  prove  "contributory  negligence,"  in 
that  the  injured  man  did  not  use  due  caution  to  protect  him- 
self from  injury.  Counsel  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  sin  of 
"contribiuoiy  negligence,"  and  in  his  mild,  sad  way  tried  to 
show  that  really  the  railroad  company  was  the  injured  party, 
when  plaintiff's  counsel  got  up,  mad  as  a  hornet,  and  said  to 
the  judge  :  "  Your  honor,  there  never  is  a  case  of  this  kind 
but  the  defense  pleads  contributory  negligence,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  the  heirs  of  Jesus  Christ  should  bring 
suit  against  His  persecutors  for  damages,  and  opposing  coun- 
sel should  be  retained  by  the  defense,  to  hear  him  put  in  the 
plea  of  contributory  negligence  upon  the  part  of  Christ,  be- 
cause He  carried  the  cross  and  injured  His  back." 


A  little  while  ago,  four  bold,  bad  sophomores  in  a  certain 
college  in  Maine  went  into  the  room  of  a  freshman  whom 
they  judged  to  be  verdant.  After  the  sophomores  had  got 
into  the  room  the  freshman  asked  what  they  wished.  "  Oh, 
we've  come  to  put  you  through,"  was  the  reply.  The  fresh- 
man told  them  they  had  better  not  attempt  anything,  but 
they  scornfully  refused  to  listen  to  advice  from  a  member  of 
a  lower  class,  and  made  a  rush  for  the  youth  whom  they  took 
to  be  green.  With  a  blow  he  laid  one  of  the  bold  sophs  upon 
his  back.  In  the  melde  that  followed  the  light  was  over- 
turned and  extinguished,  when  the  freshman  grasped  a  chair, 
and  the  sophomores  were  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  and  disas- 
trous retreat.  The  next  morning  the  freshman  was  called 
before  the^President  of  the  college,  who  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  in  his  room  the  preceding  evening.  The 
freshman  narraica  the  circumstances  of  the  case  very  mi- 
nutely, and  the  President  listened  with  the  greatest  attention. 
When  the  freshman  had  finished,  the  President  said  :  "And 
you  cleaned  them  out?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  success,"  said  the  President,  as  he 
took  the  boy's  hand  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake. 


Colonel  Ramsay  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  India  when 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
Sir  George  Arthur.  At  the  first  great  dinner  party  his  broth- 
er aid-de-camp  was  ill,  and  he  had  to  pair  off  the  guests,  all 
strangers  to  him.  To  make  matters  worse,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment many  of  the  arrangements  had  to  be  altered  :  "  I  got 
on  very  well  until  I  came  to  a  large,  imposing-looking  officer, 

and  I  said  :  (  Colonel  D ,  I  believe  ? '     He  bowed  assent. 

'  I  see  you  are  down  on  my  list  to  take   Miss  A down  to 

dinner.'  Sternly  and  briefly,  he  replied  :  '  No,  sir,  I  will  not.' 
I  stared  at  him,  speechless  ;  and  he  said  :  ( Ah,  I  forgot ;  you 
are  new  on  the  island.  That  fellow  D'Arcy  is,  I  suppose, 
amusing  himself  in  the  jungles,  so  I  may  as  well  let  you  know 
I  am  a  full  colonel  off"  pay  and  reckoning,  and  Commissary- 
General  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  my  position  entitles  me  to 
a  married  woman.  I  will  take  no  miss  down  to  dinner.'  I 
smiled  sweetly,  and  said  :  '  Colonel,  I  have  just  come  from 
a  little  place  called  England,  and  there  we  are  very  fond  of 
taking  young  ladies  down  to  dinner,  and  the  older  we  get, 
the  more  we  like  it.'  '  I  know  nothing  about  England,'  he 
replied;  and  off  he  went  again — the  old  refrain,  full  colonel, 
commissary-general,  etc.,  etc.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  been  originally  marked  off  for  a  married  lady,  but, 
owing  to  the  numerous  apologies,  there  was  now  none  avail- 
able.    The  next  officer  I  came  to  was  standing  by  laughing  ; 

I  said  :  *  Colonel  B ?'     He  bowed.     I  then  told  him  how 

delighted  I  was  to  find  that  he  had  to  take  down  a  married 
lady.  '  No,  sir,'  he  said,  hastily,  '  I  can  not ;  I  have  not 
spoken  to  her  for  twenty  years.'  I  was  in  despair.  How- 
ever, the  two  great  men  went  down  good-naturedly  together," 


A  martinet  of  a  sergeant  turns  up  unexpectedly  to  call  out 
a  fatigue  party.  Only  one  soldier  answers  to  the  summons 
with  promptitude.  "  Confound  it  all  to  confusion  !"  yells  the  ' 
irritated  officer.  "  What  in  the  name  of  a  hundred  thousand 
devils  do  you  mean  by  turning  out  alone,  sir,  when  I  called 
out  the  whole  squad?  Forty-eight  hours  in  the  black-hole  ! 
That'll  teach  you  to  be  the  only  man  to  turn  out!" 


A  Cleveland  man  named  Jones  has  a  cow  addicted  to  the 
uncomfortable  habit  of  switching  her  tail  in  his  face  while 
milking  her.  The  other  day  Jones  took  the  tail  and  tied  it 
firmly  to  his  leg.  The  cow,  irritated  by  the  flies  she  could 
not  drive  away,  started  off,  and  feeling  the  curious  attach- 
ment to  her  tail,  became  frightened  and  ran.  Jones  is  now 
walking  around  on  crutches  and  remarking:  "About  the 
tenth  time  I  had  been  hauled  around  that  lot  I  began  to  see 
where  I  had  missed  it.  I  oughtertied  her  tail  to  her  leg,  and 
not  to  mine." 

"  I  raised  seven  boys,"  said  an  Arkansas  man, "  and  all 
but  one  was  killed.  Tom  was  killed  by  his  uncle  ;  Ned  was 
stabbed  by  Ike  ;  Ike  was  horned  to  death  by  a  cow ;  Jake 
was  blowed  up  ;  Sim  was  killed  by  a  wild  hog ;  and  Nat 
was  flung  by  a  horse,  and  killed."  "What  was  your  other 
son's  name?"  "  Lige,  and  he  was  as  good  a  boy  as  ever 
lived,  and  smart  !  That  boy  could  write  his  name  anywhar, 
and  he  could  read  big  show  printin'."  "  And  so  they  were 
all  killed  but  Lige  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sor- 
rowful sigh.  "  And  what  became  of  Lige  ?  "  "  Why,  sir,  the 
Governor  took  a  fool  notion  and  wouldn't  pardon  him,  and 
he  was  hung." 

"  I  had  a  funny  experience  to-day,"  remarked  Fenderson. 
"  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  car  and  opened  the  window, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  fellow  back  of  me  leaned  forward  and 
satd  :  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  did  you  ask  me  if  the 
dust  annoyed  me  ? '  I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  him,  but 
I  shook  my  head  and  took  up  my  paper.  Five  minutes  later, 
blamed  if  that  chap  didn't  touch  me  on  the  back  again,  and 
say  :  '  Did  you  ask  me  if  the  wind  was  too  much  for  me?1 
And  I  hadn't  said  a  blessed  word  to  him.  Guess  the  fellow 
was  drunk  or  crazy."  The  boys  said  they  guessed  he  must 
have  been,  and  then  began  to  laugh.  But  Fenderson  couldn't 
see  what  in  time  they  found  to  laugh  at. 


One  of  the  latest  of  French  theatrical  successes,  "  Le  True 
d' Arthur,"  turns  upon  the  ingenious  expedient  adopted  by  a 
young  man  desirous  to  elude  the  importunities  of  the  sweet- 
heart with  whom  he  is  desirous  of  breaking.  The  idea  of 
permitting  the  too  faithful  lady  to  discover  that  he  was  a 
footman  originated  with  Eugene  Sue.  Great,  naturally,  was 
the  fair  one's  disgust  and  indignation,  upon  calling  at  the 
novelist's  dwelling,  to  find  a  strange  gentleman  assuring  her 
that  he  was  Eugene  Sue,  and  to  recognize  the  gay  Lothario 
in  the  flunkey  who  brought  in  the  coal  to  make  the  fire.  "  I 
should  have  known  it  !"  sobbed  the  victim.  "You  wretch, 
you  were  so  stupid  all  the  time  that  I  felt  sure  you  could 
never  have  written  those  romances  !  " 


That  good  old  Bible  and  pistol  story  seems  to  have  a  new 
boom  this  fall,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  we 
aim  a  blow  at  the  venerable  tradition  by  the  following  cold 
statement  of  facts.  It  seems  that  a  young  Deadwood  City 
miner  named  Hogdon,  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  reading 
from  a  hymn-book,  the  gift  of  his  mother,  which  he  inva- 
riably carried  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  One  day 
last  week,  while  said  garment  was  hanging  on  a  bush  at  a 
little  distance,  a  party,  familiar  to  the  reader  as  a  typical 
bold,  bad  man,  came  by,  appropriated  the  coat,  and  im- 
pudently put  it  on  at  once.  As  it  contained  all  the  exemplary 
youth's  monev,  as  well  as  the  hymn-book  in  question,  a  fight 
was  inevitable,  and  both  men  opened  fire  without  loss  of 
time.  The  bullet  that  should  have  killed  the  thief  lodged  in 
the  hymn-book  and  enabled  the  desperado  to  walk  oft  with 
a  sacrilegious  gnn  nn  his  wicked  countenance.  The  good 
young  man  was  killed  as  dead  as  Guiteau.  Now,  what  are 
the  writers  of  Sunday-school  books  going  to  do  about  this 
entire  new  deal? 


The  Arabs  tell  a  story  to  show  how  a  mean  man's  philos- 
ophy overshoots  itself.  Under  the  reign  of  the  first  Calif 
there  was  a  merchant  of  Bagdad  equally  rich  and  avaricious. 
One  day  he  bargained  with  a  porter  to  carry  home  for  him  a 
basket  of  porcelain  vases  lor  ten  paras.  As  they  went  along 
he  said  to  the  man  :  "  My  friend,  you  are  young  and  I  am 
old ;  you  can  still  earn  plenty.  Strike  a  para  from  your  hire." 
"  Willingly  ! "  replied  the  porter.  This  request  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  until,  when  they  reached  the  house,  the 
porter  had  only  a  single  para  to  receive.  As  they  went 
up-stairs  the  merchant  said:  "If  you  will  resign  the  last 
para  I  will  give  you  three  pieces  of  advice."  "  Be  it  so," 
said  the  porter.  "Well,  then,"  said  the  merchant,  "if  any 
one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  be  fasting  than  feasting,  do  not 
believe  him.  If  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  be  poor  than 
rich,  do  not  believe  him.  If  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better  to 
walk  than  ride  in  your  carriage,  do  not  believe  him."  "My 
dear  sir,"  replied  the  astonished  porter,  "I  knew  these  things 
before;  but  it  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  give  you  such  advice 
as  you  never  heard  before."  The  merchant  turned  around, 
and  the  porter,  throwing  the  basket  down  the  staircase,  said  : 
"  If  any  one  tells  you  that  one  of  your  vases  is  unbroken,  do 
not  believe  him."  But  before  the  merchant  could  reply,  the 
porter  made  his  escape,  thus  punishing  his  employer  for  his 
greediness. 
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W.  W.   MONTAGUE    &    CO- 


English   Portable  Grate. 


Brass  Fire  Dogs  and  Basket  Sunflower  Pattern. 


Brass  Coal-Hod. 


MANTELS 


5 


In  Imitation  of 
Black  Walnut,    Laurel,    Oak,    and 

Rosewood. 
Plain    and     Artistic     Grates,      and 

Fire-Places. 
POLISHED   BRASS    Andirons,    Fire 
Sets,  Coal-Hods  and  Fenders. 


Encaustic,  Plain,  Art-Painted,  Glazed, 
and  Majolica 


TILES 


j 


For  Mosaic  Flooring,   Paving,   Fire- 

Places,   Mantel  Facings,   Furniture, 

Testibule,  Hearths,  Walls,  and  other 

Architectural  Decorations. 


Tile  Fire-Place. 


Brass  and  Tile  Fender. 


Brass  Andirons. 


Brass  Tire-Set  and  Sland. 


Normandy  Andiron  and  Basket,  Brass  and  Steel. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  GO. 

NOS.  110,  112,  114,  116,  118  BATTERY  STREET. 


». 
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NABOB  SAUCE 


If  yon  desire  to  make  an  elegant 
and  useful  CHRISTMAS  GIFT,  pre- 
sent yonr  friend  with  a 

WAKEFIELD 
RATTAN    CHAIR. 


TMs  CUT  reiirfspnl-  onr  LADIES-  AKLLVGTOX 
ltcMKEIt,  Ho.  494,  $8.50. 


We  have  now  in  stock  the  finest 
assortment  ever  offered  in  this  city. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN  CO., 

644  Market  Street. 


NEW   YEAR'S 

CARDS. 

The  largest  and  finest  line  in  the  city,  whole- 
sale and  retail. 
Specialty  made  of  Cards  exclusively. 

J.J.EVANS,  STATIONER, 

436  California  Street. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


§§MWM1L 


__iTO&  1883 

Wiil  bemailearBEEtoall  applicants,  and  to  cus- 
tomers of  last  year  ■without  ordering  it.  It  contains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  alL  espec- 
ially to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it ! 

».M.FERRY&CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


"  THE  LITERARY  CALEXDAR  has 

been  carried  to  its  highest  point 
in  the  Emerson  and  Longfellow  Cal- 
endars for  1SS3,  published  by  Hough- 
i  <'.  ii.  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  illustrations 
and  decorations  are  alike  admira- 
ble, and  these  beautiful  objects  in 
t  he  home  will  be  a  source  of  elevated 
pleasure  and  monition  through  the 
year."  says  the  New  York  "Christian 
Iutelligencer."  $1.00  each.  Look  at 
them  in  the  bookstores. 


*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent  by  t 
t  receipt  of  price  by  tlte  Publishers, 


lil,  post-paid. 


BOTGHTOX.  MIFFLIX  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


URE 


."■:i.  Greatest  Invention 

of  the  ape.  Fierce  3l  Su.v 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  Call 


Automatic 

Because  it  is  the  BEST,  and  therefore  the  CHEAPEST ; 

Because  perfect  satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  or,  after  an  own- 
ership of  six  months,  and  not  orer  two  years,  a  new  machine  of 
any  other  make  will  be  furnished  in  exchange,  without  extra 
charge; 

Because  it  is  sold  at  OXE  PRICE  to  all,  and  because  XO 
OTHER  Sewing  Machine  is  sold  with  the  same  guaranty  as  above. 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO., 

124  Post  Street,  SAX  FRAXCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED     1852. 


PIANOS  !_0RCANS  I 

ft  NEW  IDEA  I     ft  GENEROUS  OFFER! 


A  Plan  by  which  everybody  can  own  a  Piano  or  Organ.    Small  advances 
and  easy  payments. 

THE    PIONEER    PIANO    HOUSE 


W00DW0RTH,  SCHELL  &  CO. 

Will  sell  yon  a  good,  first-class  PIAXO  or  ORGAXTor  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  retail  price  down,  and  ten  dollars  in  monthly  payments  on  Pianos, 
and  five  to  eight  dollars  in  monthly  payments  on  Organs.  Do  not  fail 
to  avail  yourself  of  this  offer.     Call  and  examine  at  the  warerooms  of 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

SOLE    AGENTS    FOR    THE    CELEBRATED 

Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos,  of  Boston, 

Uemme  &  Long  Upright  Pianos,  of  San  Francisco, 

Grovesteen  &  Fuller's  Pianos,  of  Xew  York, 
And  Taylor  &  Farley's  Organs. 


105  STOCKTON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PIANOS  TO  RENT  AND  TUNING  DONE. 

ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES   MAILED   TO  AXY  ADDRESS. 


J.  H.  GURLEY  &  GO. 
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M      MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

I    ■  OPPOSITE    LICK    HOUSE, 

IMPORTERS    OF     FIXE 

BROADCLOTHS,    C ASSIMERES, 

SCOTCH    TWEEDS,    AND    BEAVERS, 

AXD    MAXFFACTntEKS    OF 

GENTLEMEN'S    FINE    CLOTHING 

FOR    DRESS    OR    BUSINESS    SERVICE. 
Having  engaged  the  services  of  F.  J.  LOCKER,  the  Artistic  Cutter, 
are  prepared  to  produce  Clothing  of  Superior  Style  and  Finish  AT  LOW 
PRICES. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  of  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 

BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 
AGENTS, 

131  and  133  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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¥l\oluj:    tl\e   Skx^ed 


NATHANhen  NATHAN,  untoiJwse  thatyst. 
In  spite  of  all,  believe  in.  Chris  I ;  to  tlwse 
Who  find  both  time  and  sinews  taxed  to  get 
Daily  supplies  of  sustenance  and  doilies. 
Shut  out  by  poverty  and  private  -jjoes 
Front  Sabbath  operas,  wliere  " better folk" 
Blend  c/uznt  and  essay  "with  an  organs  throes 
And  t/u'nk  tltey  -worship  God;  to  those  that  broke 
Laws  human  and  divine  to  flee  Christ's  heavy  yoke ; 

I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  I  know 

It  came  to  pass  somehow,  some  time,  somewhere, 

That,  wrecked  and  broken  by  the  storms  of  woe, 

I  stranded  on  the  desert  of  Despair — 

A  soul  too  dead  to  seek  relief  in  prayer ; 

While  the  salt  surf  of  bitterness  aid  fray 

All  feeling,  intellect,  and  purpose  bare — 

A  thing  so  hopeless  dead  that  where  it  lay 

The  vulture,  Passion,  looked,  and  slowly  sailed  away. 

For  from  my  childhood  I  had  loved  the  Lord 
With  changeless,  perfect  truth  and  constancy 
That  would  have  braved  the  fagot,  or  the  sword, 
Or  any  form  of  death  and  agony, 
To  prove  my  faith  in  Him  that  died  for  me  ; 
But  the  hour  came  when  all  aghast  I  saw 
That  War,  and  Slavery,  and  Usury, 
The  crimes  that  curse  mankind,  are  crimes  that  draw 
Their  fatal  strength  as  much  from  churches  as  from 
law. 

With  cruel  certainty  I  saw  'twas  vain 
To  hope  ' '  Religion  "  could  regenerate 
Our  human  life.     Broken  in  heart  and  brain, 
I  sank  beneath  the  vast  and  bitter  weight, 
Of  hopeless  pity  for  the  world's  sad  fate. 
"  There  is  no  help  in  Earth  or  Heaven  !  "  I  said  ; 
"Jesus,  the  Beautiful,  hath  died  in  vain  ! 
Man  hath  no  refuge  but  the  sombre  shade 
Of  quiet,  dreamless  Death!    Would  God  that  I  were 
dead !" 

How  long  I  lay  in  this  void,  pangless  grief 
No  mortal  knoweth  :  but  at  last  there  came 
A  sad-faced  Angel,  giand  beyond  belief, 
Strong,  quiet,  beautiful,  as  if  his  name 
Might  be  Compassion.     Lovingly  he  came. 
Lifted  my  wan-hope  spirit  tenderly 
To  his  white,  radiant  breast,  and  like  a  flame, 
Noiseless  bufbright,  with  waving  pinions  free, 
Floated  through  starless  heavens  o'er  mountain,  vale, 
and  sea ! 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  the  thing  was  done ; 
But  it  was  so  that  as  we  glode  through  space 
We  also  glided  back  through  ages  gone. 
And  soon  descried  a  vast  and  wondrous  place 
Long  centuries  behind  the  Year  of  Grace. 
"  Behold  Jerusalem  !  "  the  Angel  saith  ; 
' '  The  battle-field  whereon  a  fallen  race 
Triumphed  o'er  Sin,  and  Selfishness,  and  Death  ! 
Behold  the  Christ,"  he  said  ;  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  !  " 

The  Angel  spake  and  vanished.     My  soul  stood 

At  lone  Golgotha,  in  the  midnight  air, 

Too  dead  to  feel  its  own  beatitude, 

Too  dull  to  think,  too  faithless,  sick,  for  prayer, 

Steeped  to  the  very  eyelids  in  despair. 

In  the  blue  midnight  then  I  dimly  saw 

A  Roman  cross,  that — rough,  erect,  and  bare — 

Stood  harsh,  unyielding,  cruel  as  the  law 

Which  ruling  classes  make  to  keep  the  poor  in  awe. 

Then  a  white  Something,  terrible  and  stark, 
Gleamed  from  the  cross-tree,  and  I  heard  it  speak 
Words  dropped  like  saintly  music  through  the  dark: 
"  Give  me  thy  heart,  my  Son  !   O  smitten,  weak 
With  mighty  griefs  that  mar  thine  eye  and  cheek, 
Thou  hast  no  reluge  when  the  tempests  rise 
Save  faith  in  me !    That  ark  of  mercy  seek, 
And  it  shall  waft  thee  safe  to  Paradise, 
When  human  efforts  fail  and  human  wisdom  dies. " 

Then  my  dead  soul  was  stung  to  life  again. 

Smitten  with  an  ungovernable  rage 

And  maddened  by  immedicable  pain. 

That  neither  love  nor  hatred  could  assuage, 

And,  glaring  on  the  mild  Essenean  sage, 

' '  Lo,  Thou  art  Tholuj,"  said  I,  "  and  those  men 

Who  hanged  thee  up  were  righteous  in  their  rage. 

King  Herod  erred  with  cruel  wisdom  when 

He  slew  the  Innocents,  but  did  not  slay  Thee  then  !" 

Then  softly  as  dawn  opens  in  the  East 

The  lips  of  Tholuj  parted  tenderly, 

And  words  came  swift  as  singing  birds  released : 

"  Why  railest  thou,  poor  Soul?    I  died  for  thse  ' 

I  give  thee  life  eternal,  perfect,  free  ! 

Soon  fade  the  sorrows  of  this  world  away, 

And,  in  the  light  of  immortality. 

Thou  shalt  regard  them  but  as  dreams  that.lay 

Heavy  upon  thy  heart,  to  vanish  with  the  day." 

"Thy   work  hath  failed,    Thy   Kingdom   come   to 

naught ! 
I  hate  Thee,  Tholuj  !    Loathe,  abhor,  detest 
The  lying  promise  of  Thy  Gospel,  fraught 
With  cunning  frauds  that  crucify  the  best 
And  noblest  spirits  of  a  race  oppressed 
With  its  vast  consciousness  of  sin  and  pain, 
Which  Thou  didst  crystallize  into  Unrest, 
That  wearies  down  the  aching  heart  and  brain 
Yearning  to  live  a  life  that  man  can  not  attain !  " 

"Son."'  answered  Tholuj.  gently,   "  if  I  lied, 
Who  speaketh  truth?    Whom  trust  if  I  deceive? 
That  is  not  grief  that  is  grief  sanctified, 
Nor  sin  that  is  sin  pardoned.     They  that  grieve 
Shall  yet  be  comforted.     Thou,  shalt  receive 
The  crown  immortal  when  thy  task  is  o'er, 
And  white  robes  which  unfallen  angels  weave 
Of  purest  light  upon  the  other  shore, 
Where  sorrow  never  comes,  and  sin  is  feared  no 
more." 

My  spirit  writhed  with  bitter  hate  and  scorn  : 
"Thou  wouldst  convert  the  world,"  I  answered; 

■ '  Thou, 
O  outcast  Son  of  Stada,  basely  born. 
And  justly  numbered  with  transgressors  now 
By  that  death  agony  upon  thy  brow  ! 
Lo,  I  despise  myself,  because,  misled 
By  thine  audacity,  my  soul  did  bow 
And  worship  Thee  through  all  the  wasted,  dead, 
Unprofitable  years  that  bowed  my  heart  and  head. 


"  Ah,  how  I  hate  Thee,  Tholuj !    My  glad  youth 
Was  like  a  song  of  triumph,  whose  full  lines 
Were  full  of  grandest  prophecies  of  truth, 
Solemn  but  sweet,  as  when  the  sombre  pines 
Breathe  music  to  the  winds  from  all  their  tines. 
I  met  Thee,  and  Thy  strange,  seductive  lies 
Of  Faith  that  sanctifies,  Love  that  refines, 
And  Holiness  that  triumphs  though  it  dies, 
Have  made  my  life  a  long  and  useless  sacrifice. 

"  Me  Thou  didst  crucify  unto  the  world 
As  wiser  men  did  Thee.     Before  mine  eyes 
Nature  and  Youth  their  starry  hopes  unfurled — 
Banners  that  guide  to  Passion's  ecstasies, 
To  wealth,  and  power,  and  homage  of  the  wise, 
And  all  the  prizes  human  life  can  yield  ; 
By  Thee  misled,  I  chose  the  way  that  lies 
Through  pain  and  self-denial,  sorrow-sealed. 
While  meaner  souls  enjoyed  all  that  the  earth  re- 
vealed. 

"Thou  art  a  Liar,  Demagogue,  and  Cheat  ! 
Boasting  Thy  love  and  pity  for  the  poor, 
Thou,  full  of  craftiness  and  all  deceit, 
Hast  forged  out  cunning  systems  vastly  more 
Inhuman  than  the  world  had  seen  before, 
Backing  the  ancient  tyrannies,  that  made 
The  hearts  of  men  faint,  cowardly,  and  sore, 
With  thine  eternal  sanctions,  that  displayed 
More  skill  than  despots  knew  to  make  their  slaves 
afraid. 

' '  Thou  sayest :  '  Ye  poor  and  heavy-laden,  come, 

And  I  will  give  you  rest  1 '    O  Hypocrite  I 

Look  through  Thy  many-peopled  Christendom. 

A  few  that  are  the  vilest,  wretches  fit 

For  bonds  and  scourging  only,  safely  sit 

In  the  high  places  of  their  power  and  pride. 

Saved  by  wise  Selfishness,  a  gospel  writ 

For  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  hate,  deride 

The  toiling  poor  for  whom  Thou  hast  so  vainly  died  ! 

"  Thy  Church  makes  haste  to  baptize  and  to  bless 
All  wrongs  that  felon  statutes  authorize. 
War,  Serfdom,  Usury,  crimes  that  oppress 
The  Common  People,  till  it  groans  and  dies, 
Ecclesiasticism  sanctifies  ! 
They  have  cast  out  Thy  gospel  and  proclaim 
Glory,  and  Patriotism,  and  other  lies. 
Teaching  as  truth,  and  teaching  in  Thy  name, 
Such  devil-words  and  works  as.  Honor,  Wealth,  and 
Fame ! 

"  All  ye  are  Brethren,  sayest  Thou  ;  but  Thy  Church 

Panders  to  Law  and  Order  bawds,  that  make 

Our  life  a  lie  so  vile  that  it  would  smirch 

The  brows  of  Satan  ;  for,  though  Dives  take 

The  crumbs  from  Lazarus,  and  lie  awake 

In  purple  and  fine  linen,  to  contrive 

New  statutes  fine  enough  to  grind  and  slake 

The  pauper's  bones  to  gold,  yet  let  him  live, 

Thy  Holy  Church  sells  Dives  all  she  has  to  give. 

"Mammon,  that  pardoned  any  sin  for  gold 
Although  a  pirate's  hand  might  bring  the  bribe. 
Is  more  a  god  than  in  the  days  of  old. 
Judas,  the  Financier — cursed  be  his  tribe  ! — 
Is  patron-saint  of  Pharisee  and  Scribe  ; 
And  I  that  loved  Thee,  Tholuj,  sought  Thy  grace, 
Here  broken-hearted  greet  Thee  with  a  gibe, 
And  curse  Thee  to  Thy  white  and  awful  face, 
And  for  myself  despair,  and  for  the  human  race." 

Then,  softly  as  a  healing  breeze  that  blows 
Across  the  crystal  bosom  of  a  lake, 
To  lovingly  caress  the  cheeks  of  those 
Whom  pestilence  hath  smitten,  His  voice  brake 
The  midnight  silences  as  Tholuj  spake  : 
"  And  thinkest  thou,  my  son.  I  have  not  seen 
Thy  life-long  faithfulness  that  naught  could  shake? 
Thy  truth  and  courage  that  have  ever  been 
Like  thine  unchanging  love — pure,  strong,  devout, 
serene? 

"  Thou  never  wert  deserted  ;  of  that  cup 
No  mortal  tasteth.     All  thy  days,  what  time 
Thou  didst  sift  sheaves  of  thought  to  garner  up 
What  good  seed  science  groweth  in  her  clime, 
Burning  its  chaff  to  leave  thy  learning  prime. 
Pure,  nourishing,  and  incorruptible — 
Through  thy  soul's  patient  search  that  went  sublime 
Through  mysteries  of  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hell, 
Lo,  I  was  with  and  approved  thy  life-work  well. 

" "  For  this  cause  have  I  called  thee,  child  of  grace, 

Cast  down  but  not  forsaken,  overweighed 

With  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  thy  race, 

And  righteous  wrath  at  the  injustice  laid 

Upon  the  Many  by  the  Few,  whose  trade 

Is  but  to  rob  and  to  oppress  mankind. 

Be  thou  not  hopeless  I     Be  not  thou  afraid  ! 

Be  steadfast  I    Thou  a  perfect  cure  shalt  find 

For  social  leprosies,  sure  skill  to  couch  the  blind. 

"  This  cup  of  pain  shall  pass  thee  by,  my  son. 

Thou  never  shalt  iorsake  me,  nor  forget 

The  perfect  work  that  hath  in  thee  been  done  ; 

And  thou  shalt  see  my  kingdom  triumph  yet. 

For  this  cause  I  have  called  thee  hither — set 

The  Man  of  Sorrows  herein  Calvary, 

That  thou  mightst  see  his  very  death,  and  get 

New  hope,  faith,  love,  to  fit  and  temper  thee 

For  the  evangel  which  thy  lips  must  speak  for  me ! 

"  For,  looking  on  me,  how  canst  thou  despair? 
If  I  faint  not  with  bitterness  and  pain. 
When  those  whom  I  commissioned  to  declare 
My  gospel  have  betrayed  their  trust  for  gain, 
Why  dost  thou  falter?    Let  thy  weary  brain 
Rest  as  a  dove  sits  brooding  in  the  dark, 
Till  thy  sore  heart  its  wonted  health  regain  ; 
Then,  prone  to  rise  as  the  ascending  spark, 
Thy  glad  soul  shall  soar  skyward  singing  like  a  lark  ! 

"I  suffered  thee  to  be  cast  down,  because 

Thou  so  must  learn  how  false  my  churches  are 

That  pander  to  unrighteous  worldly  laws. 

Thou  shalt  speak  thus :  No  Christian  man  can  bear 

Arms  in  a  war  ;  no  Christian  man  shall  dare 

To  own  a  slave  ;  no  Christian  shall  conceive 

Increase,  or  usury,  or  any  snare 

To  rob  his  neighbor  ;  let  the  Church  receive 

Title  to  all  things  owned  by  them  that  do  believe ! 

"  Because  my  gospel  makes  the  family 
The  unit  of  society,  and  makes 


The  Church  the  only  structure  that  can  be 
Built  up  thereon  by  Christian  men,  he  breaks 
The  first  law  of  democracy  who  takes 
A  private  title  unto  property — 
Robs  God  and  man,  and  in  his  own  heart  makes 
The  love  of  Mammon  the  idolatry 
Which  curses  earth,  from  which  I  came  to  set  man 
free." 

Sadly  I  answered :  "  Lord,  this  sacred  chrism 

Is  shed  too  late  upon  me.     Lo,  mankind, 

Joined  fast  to  false  ecclesiasticism. 

Harvest  the  husks  of  truth,  and  leave  behind 

The  golden  grain.      Broken  in  heart  and  mind, 

I  have  not  faith  and  courage  to  defeat 

The  Law  and  Order  systems,  that,  combined 

With  Thine  own  Church,  have  made  the  mercy-seat 

A  market-place,  and  gold  the  only  Paraclete  ! 

"  Csesars,  and  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  all 

That  be  '  respectable  and  rich, '  are  they ; 

Offices,  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power  they  call 

The  true  religion.     All  their  tombstones  say 

No  rich  man  goes  to  hell,  but  paupers  may — 

For  gold  is  god,  and  poverty  is  crime. 

Thou  didst  mistake  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way  ; 

Eternal  life,  and  all  its  hopes  sublime, 

Thy  Church  puts  up  at  public  auction  in  our  time  ! " 

Then  answerd  Tholuj :  "When  thou  plantest  vines. 
Which  cometh  first  ? — the  green  leaves  or  the  fruit  ? 
Or,  when  thou  takest  jewels  from  the  mines, 
Takest  thou  not  up  stones  and  clay?    What  brute 
Hath  neck  and  hoof  so  fashioned  as  to  suit 
Man's  use  by  nature  ?    Do  not  vines  require 
The  labor  of  the  husbandman  for  fruit? 
The  gem,  the  lapidary's  lathe  and  fire? 
The  brute,  long,  careful  training,  bred  through  dam 
and  sire?  " 

"  For  Nature  is  no  perfect  thing,"  I  cried. 

"  But,  hanging  on  Thy  cross,  ages  ago, 

Thou  didst  declare,  as  Mary's  offspring  died, 

'  Lo,  it  is  finished  1 '    Thy  vast  overthrow 

Hath  given  immortality  to  woe  ! 

I  hope  no  longer.     Generations  rise 

To  suffer  and  to  die.     Thou  didst  not  know 

The  way  to  save  man  ;  and  the  truly  wise 

Are  they  who  seek  the  best  of  what  this  life  supplies. " 

"Son,  it  is  finished,  and  the  work  is  good. 

No  later  revelation  will  be  sent. 

Man  needs  not  more  to  give  the  multitude 

True  life  on  earth,  and  perfect  glory  blent 

With  perfect  joy  beyond  the  firmament, 

Which  parts  things,  seen  and  unseen,  like  a  veil, 

Through  which  life  passeth  like  to  one  that  went 

Behind  the  shadow  hanging  in  the  dale." 

' '  Why  doth  Thy  kingdom,  then,  so  miserably  fail  ?  " 

"  Behold,"  said  Tholuj,  "partly  for  this  cause 
I  brought  thee  hither ;  this  thing  thou  shalt  learn ; 
Henceforth  thou  shalt  not  murmur  at  my  laws. 
Henceforth  with  zeal  and  love  thy  heart  shall  burn  ; 
And,  learning  this,  thou  straightway  shalt  return 
To  thine  own  age  and  people,  and  proclaim 
My  truth  in  righteousness,  and  thou  shalt  earn 
Souls  for  thy  wages,  speaking  in  my  name 
Not  some  new  gospel,  but  one  verily  the  same  : 

' '  The  kingdom  of  thy  Lord  is  based  upon 

Communion  of  the  saints,  and  faith  in  me. 

In  wisdom  and  in  mercy  is  it  done. 

It  is  an  Absolute  Democracy, 

Built  on  community  of  property 

And  rights  among  all  them  that  do  believe. 

To  it  I  gave  grace  and  thaumaturgy, 

That,  seeing  miracles,  mankind  might  leave 

Worship  of  Mammon,  and  to  Communism  cleave. 

"Other  foundation  can  no  mortal  lay. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  arise,  grow  strong, 
Flourish  in  wickedness,  and  fade  away 
Poisoned  by  one  immedicable  wrong. 
In  every  age  and  nation,  tribe  and  tongue, 
The  right  all  human  statutes  recognize. 
To  hold  and  transmit  property  ;  the  wrong 
Whence  comes  the  pauperism  that  defies 
The  strength  of  law,  and  mocks  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise. 

"The  Prophets  and  the  Law  this  truth  foretell: 
The  statute  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee, 
Which  God  ordained  for  ancient  Israel, 
Which  mine  Isaiah  turned  to  prophecy, 
Meant  only  this,  and  was  fulfilled  in  roe. 
The  Pharisees  were  covetous  ;  they  heard 
\\  hen  I  ordained  that  Communism  be 
The  basis  of  my  kingdom,  and  they  stirred 
Rome  and  the  Pagan  world  to  crucify  the  Word. 

"  But  the  Disciples — steadfast,  faithful,  few — 
At  Pentecost  set  up  my  kingdom,  and. 
In  spite  of  Pagan,  Pharisee,  andjew, 
Proclaimed  my  Gospel ;  and  that  sacred  band 
And  those  who  followed  them,  by  sea  and  land. 
Through  the  known  world,  till  the  fourth  century, 
In  glad  obedience  to  my  command. 
Proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  to  be 
But  Faith  and  Communism  of  rights  and  property. 

"This  Gospel  triumphed  o'er  the  Pagan  world, 

Though  Nero,  Diocletian,  and  the  rest 

Of  Rome's  imperial  rulers  vainly  hurled 

The  flame  of  persecutions,  to  arrest 

The  progress  of  the  truth  from  East  to  West. 

Where'er  the  standard  of  the  cross  was  raised, 

The  Thaumaturgists  gathered  to  attest 

The  spoken  word  by  wonders  that  amazed 

The  multitude  that  saw,  believed,  obeyed,  and  praised. 

' '  The  Gospel  was  at  flood-tide  then.     Since  then 
It  has  not  reached  by  one  poor  cubit  higher 
On  the  bleak  coasts  of  human  life  ;  for  when 
Great  Constantine,  that  hypocrite  and  liar, 
Came  out  of  Gaul,  consumed  with  the  desire 
To  rule  Rome  solely,,  and  consolidate 
The  hostile  factions,  and  bid  war  expire, 
Only  the  Church  had  numbers,  virtue,  weight, 
And  unity  enough  losave  the  sinking  State. 

"  The  crafty  heathen  promised  to  defend 
The  Church  from  persecutions,  and  besought 
The  Christians  to  receive  him  as  a  friend 
\\ Tin  bore  labarums — Roman  standards  wrought 
In  likeness  of  their  crosses — when  he  fought 


Maxentius  at  Red  Rocks.     False  Constantine 
Had  sent  shrewd  messengers  before,  who  taught 
That  he,  like  Saul,  had  heard  a  voice  divine, 
Beheld  my  cross,  and  came  to  make  the  empire  mine  ! 

"  The  Church,  sore-vexed  by  persecutions,  thought 

That  truth  divine,  long  demonstrated  by 

The  wondrous  miracles  already  wrought, 

And  further  strengthened  by  the  victory 

Of  Constantine's  'conversion,'  could  not  die. 

They  took  the  bride,  made  him  their  king,  betrayed 

And  sold  my  strong,  divine  democracy, 

And  lost  in  that  most  sacrilegious  trade 

The  thaumaturgy  long  triumphantly  displayed ; 

"  Because  the  thaumaturgy  which  I  gave 

Unto  the  Common  Church  was  never  sent 

To  build  up  worldly  kingdoms,  and  enslave 

Man  to  a  wonder-working  government ! 

Mankind  were  slaves  when  my  apostles  went, 

Saying  to  all :  '  The  truth  shall  make  you  free  1 ' 

Whene'er  the  church  takes  back  the  pearl  she  spent 

On  pagan  Rome,  mine  own  democracy, 

She  shall  regain  the  lost  power  of  thaumaturgy — 

"  Never  while  she  conforms  unto  the  world  ! 
Never  while  she  to  Mammon- worship  cleaves  1 
Sooner  will  I,  with  gospel-flag  unfurled, 
Call  Nihilists,  and  Socialists,  and  thieves. 
To  reconstruct  society  that  heaves 
Already,  like  an  ocean  tempest-tossed, 
.With  a  blind  wrath  that  feels,  and  half  perceives. 
That  Miracles  and  Communism,  which  cost 
The  blood  of  Christ,  might  save  them  had  not  these 
been  lost. 

' '  Son,  knowest  thou  now  what  thy  Lord  did  teach  ? 

See'st  thou  that  spiritual  truth  alone 

Is  but  a  stone  within  a  shriveled  peach — 

Good  for  the  future  only,  the  unknown 

That  lives  in  faith  and  hope  like  all  seed  sown? 

Or  thinkest  thou  that  He  who  died  to  save 

Cared  nothing  for  man's  welfare,  and  made  known 

Naught  that  can  profit  him  this  side  the  grave. 

Content  to  save  his  soul  and  let  his  body  slave? 

"  If  now  thou  understandest  that  thy  Lord 
Placed  politics  and  social  truth  before 
All  spiritual  dogmas  in  his  word — 
If  all  the  parables  He  uttered  bore 
Upon  the  kingdom  that  was  nothiag  more 
Than  Communism  plus  Faith — go  thou  and  preach 
The  Gospel  that  is  good  news  to  the  poor, 
The  communistic  Christism  that  can  reach 
All  faithful  hearts,  and  make  them  brothers,  each  to 
each ! 

"For  naught  is  needed  to  convert  all  men 
Save  that  believers  tear  their  own  hearts  free 
From  Mammon-worship,  and  then  storm  the  den 
Where  Selfishness  maintains  its  sovereignty, 
The  idol's  stronghold,  Private  Property  ! 
If  th*  Church  fail,  behold,  there  comes  an  hour 
When,  void  of  faith,  hope,  love,  thaumaturgy, 
The  Christless  multitude  shall  use  its  power 
To  bid  civilization  perish,  root  and  flower. 

"  My  truth  shall  give  the  heavy-laden  rest 

The  labor  of  the  Christian  world  shall  yield 

Enough  to  make  my  faithful  people  blest 

With  easy  toil.     New  springs  of  joy,  congealed 

By  unjust  laws,  shall  rise  in  every  field 

Of  thought,  desire,  and  hope  ;  and  man  shall  see 

Dhinest  statesmanship  and  love  revealed 

In  a  pure  system  of  democracy, 

Whose  vast  resources  all  are  held  in  trust  for  me. 

"  So  shall  all  tears  be  wiped  from  every  eye  ; 

Enough  for  all  there  shall  be,  and  to  spare  ; 

They  shall  not  go  so  far  away  who  die, 

Nor  shall  bereaved  hearts  yield  to  despair  ; 

For  Miracles  shall  strengthen  Faith,  and  prayer 

Shall  bring  the  world's  Consoler  very  nigh  ; 

And  my  true  Church,  set  free  from  Mammon's  snare, 

Shall  roll  triumphant  anthems  to  the  sky, 

And  gladdened  hosts  above  shall  answrer,  '  Victory ! ' 

"  I  utter  no  new  truth,  my  son.     Behold, 
The  Law  and  Prophets,  like  schoolmasters,  sought 
To  lead  Jerusalem  to  Christ  of  old  1 
And  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  teach  naught 
Save  the  fulfillment  of  the  truth  they  taught. 
This  Gospel  triumphed  over  Paganism 
Till  Constantine  subverted  it,  and  brought 
Instead  a  false  ecclesiasticism  ! 

Go,  thou,  teach  man  my  Truth  is  Faith  plus  Com- 
munism !  " 


I  know  not  lurw  it  liappcned,  but  I  know 
That  after  this  grand  seance  with  the  Lord 
My  spirit  lost  its  bitterness  and  woe. 
I  saw  new  meanings  in  the  sacred  word; 
I  counted  law  and  statesmanship  absurd. 
Although  from  Moses  unto  Btackstone  I 
Had  mastered  statutes,  plainly  it  appeared 
That  Government  is  built  upon  this  lie: 
Tltat  Life's  one  sacred  thing  is  Private  Property. 

Sinners,  hear  my  first  sermon  :    Jesus  Christ 
Is  the  sole  statesman  known  to  history  ! 
A 11  others  are  imre  sciolists  who  Spliced 
Some  half  learned  facts  to  lying  meory  ! 
The  only  perfect  democrat  is  He, 
Teaching  what  tertdeth  to  the  common  good 
Of  all  mankind.      War,  serfdom,  usury, 
Poison  the  vitals  of  the  multitude 
In  every  other  kingdom.     His  alone  is  good  t 

Sinners,  if  these  last  fifteen  centuries 
Had  kept  His  truth  like  the  preceding  three. 
The  'wrongs,  crimes,  selfishness,  iniquities, 
Which  make  civilization  like  a  tree 
Whose  fruits  are  sin,  and  fain,  and  misery. 
Would  have  been  banished  from  the  world.    No  schism 
Had  rent  the  Afosiolie  Church  which  He 
Divinely  built  on  Faith  flus  Communism, 
And  dowered  with   Miracles  —  a   threefold  saving 
chrism  I 

Sinners,  the  heart  of  Christendom  is  soret 
Herod  and  Christ,  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
Labor  and capital,  the  rich  and  poor, 
Are  names  for  one  vast  Woe  which  tortures  us, 
French,  Latin,  German,  Anglican,  .--.■■  •'        .     ' 
Naught  can  avert  the  corning  Daj 
Tlwngh  Leo  and  Prince  Blsmar_ 
(Like  Pilate  and  Caiapkas)  the 
Of  safety  —  naueht  save   Chn 
and  FaiU:  I 

Nathan-  t  . 
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SOME   VALUABLE    NOTES    ON    VERSE-MAKING    MADE    EASY. 


THE    GAME    OF    CRAMBO. 


The  game  of  "crambo"  dates  from  the  Dunciad.  That 
masterly  satiric  home-thrust,  instead  of  discouraging,  stimu- 
lated the  rhyming  misability  of  the  hour.  Swift  instituted 
the  game,  originating  it  to  amuse  Stella,  and,  once  the  fash- 
ion in  London,  Dublin,  and  Bath,  crambo  became  the  rage. 
The  literary  and  the  pseudo-literary  cultivated  it  with  cumu- 
lative assiduity.  When  the  real  craftsmen  laid  it  down,  the 
dilettanti  took  it  up.  When  Pope  tossed  it  aside,  with  a 
sneer,  Sir  Peterkin  Poindexter  began  its  painstaking  cultiva- 
tion. 

You  may  not  remember  the  first  crambo  verses  Swift 
wrote.  In  the  light  of  their  chronological  interest  they  are 
worth  quoting.  The  question  was,  "Is  this  that?"  The  word, 
"  Kiss."     The  verses,  as  follows  : 

If  this  were  that  or  that  were  this, 
I'd  ask  of  Stella  just  one  kiss. 
But,  dared  I  put  the  question  pat, 
I  know  she'd  answer,   "  No,  not  that." 
And  so,  denied  the  chiefer  bliss, 
I  vainly  feign  that  that  were  this  ; 
And,  bending  low  as  grandest  don, 
I  kiss  the  page  her  name  is  on. 

What  the  first  great  leader  of  Irish  public  opinion  thought 
not  too  trifling  for  his  pen  to  play  with,  the  lesser  thinkers 
and  the  duller  wits  of  the  hour  need  not  have  been  ashamed 
of.  Yet  more  than  a  generation  went  the  way  of  all  things 
mundane  ere  the  philosopher  of  Grub  Street's  literary  begin- 
ning first  began  to  play  crambo.  It  is  not  greatly  to  John- 
son's credit  that  he  should  permit  himself  the  luxury  of  verses 
like  the  following.  The  question,  "Why  is  Bozzy  so  wise?" 
The  word,  "  Looking-glass."     The  verses,  as  follows  : 

When  famie  Boswell  came  from  Scotia's  hills 

He  thought  he  something  knew  of  human  ills. 

And  sought  the  thoroughfares  of  London  town 

That  he  might  jot  his  meditations  down 

Of  life  and  death,  and  making  debts  and  paying. 

He  came  a  year  ago,  and  still  is  staying, 

For  more  of  London  town  he  fain  would  know 

Ere  back  to  Scotia's  misty  hills  he'd  go. 

Small  is  the  wonder  that  his  beaming  face, 

With  wit,  and  wisdom,  and  each  sovereign  grace, 

Shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

For  Boswell's  senses  nothing  base  obey. 

Intent  on  knowing  all  that  man  may  know, 

Pushing  each  throb  of  joy,  each  pang  of  woe, 

He  sits  all  day  beside  the  gate  of  life, 

Where  human  passions  all  at  waj  are  rife, 

And,  as  the  microcosmic  pictures  pass, 

He  sees  them  all  within  his  looking-glass. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  Boswell  had  ever  seen  the  ill- 
natured  lampoon,  the  most  famous  of  biographies  would  not 
have  been  the  life  of  Johnson.  Goldsmith  never  cared  for 
crambo,  nor  did  any  one  of  the  notable  poets  of  a  genera- 
tion later,  save  Southey.  If  Byron  said,  with  contemptuous 
but  characteristic  unfairness,  that  a  poet  who  would  be  guilty 
of  crambo  would  prove  an  untrustworthy  custodian  of  spoons, 
he  merely  expressed  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen,  including  such  opposite  characters  as  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  and  the  more  congenial  spirit  of  Shelley. 
But  De  Quincey  was  almost  as  deeply  addicted  to  crambo  as 
he  was  to  opium.  He  wrote  no  poetry  and  very  little  verse. 
It  is  well  he  did  not  if  the  following  example  be  a  fair  one. 
The  question  was:  "What's  the  boss  fun?"  The  word  : 
"  Hot  cross-bun."  The  verse  is  as  follows  : 
Yellow-headed  youngling. 

Is  it  not  boss  fun, 
While  the  cook  is  bungling, 

To  eat  a  hot  cross-bun? 

Should  any  one  doubt  that  a  verbal  purist  like  De  Quincey 
would  use  such  a  slangy  word  as  "  boss  " — even  in  crambo — 
let  him  read  the  essay  on  "  Certain  Characteristics  of  the 
American  Gadfly,"  in  volume  seventeen  of  the  old  American 
edition,  which  Fields  edited  so  lovingly,  and  Ticknor  pub- 
lished so  exquisitely.  It  is  not  in  any  record  to  which  I  have 
had  access  that  Landor  ever  played  the  game.  So  careful  a 
critic  as  S^edrnan  has  classed  Landor  among  the  Victorian 
poets  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  a  step  from  the  most  Hellenic 
of  Englishmen  to  our  own  super-polished  Arnold.  Surely, 
Matthew  never  descended  to  crambo.  He  might  be  nearer 
the  popular  heart  to-day  if  he  were  capable  of  it.  But  there 
remains  Swinburne,  Morris,  the  late  eminent  founder  of  the 
school  of  after-Raphaelism  ;  the  most  melodious  of  modern 
verse-makers,  Tennyson  ;  the  most  subtile  of  poetic  analysts, 
Browning. 

But  perhaps  there  be  some  of  my  readers  who  do  not  yet 
know  what  the  game  of  crambo  is.  In  this  it  consists  :  Be 
the  players  two  or  more — the  golden  number  is  variable — 
slips  of  paper  are  prepared  by  the  rosy  fingers  of  Dorothy,  or 
the  sun-browned  ones  of  her  admirer,  or  by  those  of  some  one 
else  less  romantical.  Then  each  player  takes  two  slips  ; 
writing  on  one  a  question,  on  the  other  a  noun.  Of  the  ques- 
tions, one  little  pile  is  made;  of  the  nouns,  another.  Then 
each  player  takes  one  slip  from  each  pile,  being  careful  not 
to  choose  his  or  her  own.  The  game  then  begins.  Each 
player  must  answer  the  question  rhymingly,  including  the 
noun  in  the  distich,  quartrain,  or  elaborately  builded  verse 
structure.  The  method  may  be  varied.  The  noun  may  be 
rhymed,  ending  the  first  line,  or  the  last  ;  it  may  begin  the 
verses.  The  question  may  be  rhymed  ;  both  may  be.  But 
the  manner  never  varies.  Each  player  looks  at  her  (or  his) 
noun,  and  smiles  ;  then  at  her  (or  his)  question,  and  smiles 
aeain.  Then  each  player  examines  the  end  of  her  (or  his) 
I,  and  begins.  Presently  the  first  player  to  the  right  of 
ii :  candlestick,  or  lamp,  or  drop-light,  if  it  be  a  lady,  says  : 
dear  !"     Hit  be  a  man  ;  "By  George  !"     Her  (or  his) 


right-hand  neighbor  immediately  says  :  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" To  which  is  replied:  "This  word's  a  queer  one." 
"  This  question  can't  be  answered  !  "  "  What  nonsense  !  "  or 
words  of  like  effect.  Soon  it  breaks  into  a  chorus  of  dis- 
claimer, swelling,  lulling,  dying  away  as  the  work  goes  on, 
until  the  player  at  the  left  of  the  candlestick  lays  down  her 
(or  his)  pencil  with  a  sigh — always  with  a  sigh — and  says  : 
"  I've  finished. 

San  Francisco  has  at  least  one  Crambo  Club.  I  attended 
one  of  its  meetings  recently,  and  append  the  following  four 
bits  of  verse  as  evidence  that  impromptu  rhyming  is  not  so 
difficult  as  those  imagine  who  have  never  attempted  it. 

The  word  :  "Sun-flower."  The  question  :  "Why  are  red 
roses  red  ?  "     The  verses  : 

"Why  are  red  roses  red?" 
The  aesthetic  sunflower  said, 

"While  I'm  such  a  yellow 
And  ugly  old  fellow, 
And  have  such  a  homely  old  head?" 


Well,  I  really  don't  know ; 
But  this  answer,  I  trow, 
Will  give  you  some  light, 
If  it's  not  wholly  right : 
If  red  roses  were  jealous. 
And  proved  over-zealous 

Their  neighbors  to  study  each  hour, 
They'd  no  longer  be  red, 
But  would  each  have  a  head 

As  yellow  as  any  sunflower. 

The  word  :   "  Buttercup."      The    question  :  "  How  many 
miles  from  Widdleton  to  Waddleton  ?"     The  verses  : 

From  Waddleton  to  Widdleton  I  fared  one  summer's  day. 

The  yellow,  yellow  buttercups  bloomed  all  along  the  way. 

Ah  !  miles  are  short  when  hearts  are  light  and  tripping  leet  are  free. 

"My  true  love  lives  in  Widdleton,  and  'tis  not  far  to  me." 

From  Widdleton  to  Waddleton  I  fared  that  summer's  night, 

The  yellow,  yellow  buttercups  were  hidden  out  of  sight. 

Ah  !   miles  are  long  when  heavy  hearts  make  weary  feet  lag  slow — 

"The  long,  long  miles  to  Waddleton  are  more  than  I  may  know." 

Word  :  "  Laura."    Question  :  "  What  was  it  the  rhymester 
said  ?  "     The  verses  : 

This  it  was  the  poet  said  : 
"  Laura's  cheeks  are  red — 
Red  as  royal  roses." 
Yet,  no  harm  lurks  in  the  charm  ; 

For  this  the  truth  discloses : 
Laura's  lover  may  discover — 
Dare  he  touch  yon  roses — 
That  our  dainty  saint 
Has  no  need  to  paint. 

Word:    "Student-lamp."      Question:    "Who  writes   the 
Call  editorials  ?  "     The  verses  : 

Bid  me  number  the  nebulas, 

Ask  me  to  count  the  sands  ; 
Command  that  I  speak  you  in  one  short  word 

The  language  of  all  the  lands. 

That  were  an  easier  task,  by  far, 
Than  to  say  what  minds  combine. 

To  aid  great  men  unconsciously 
In  writing  the  briefest  line. 

Bacon  and  Byron  and  Isaac  Watts, 

Sinner  and  saint  and  scamp, 
Even  old  Nick  assists  Mr.   Pick., 

As  he  writes  by  his  student-lamp. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1882.     Alfred  Hardie. 


THE    AUTOGRAPH    ALBUM. 

Doubtless  every  male  reader  of  the  Argonaut  has  been,  at 
some  dark  hour  of  his  existence,  approached  by  the  fair  pos- 
sessor of  an  autograph  album,  with  a  smiling  petition  for 
"something  original."  And  for  days  afterward  the  unhappy 
victim  of  such  a  request  may  be  seen  frequenting  the  alcoves 
of  public  libraries,  thumbing  the  leaves  of  dusty  volumes, 
and  mumbling  couplets  of  rhyme,  until  he  more  than  sus- 
pects he  has  reached  the  border-land  of  idiocy.  The  chances 
are  that  he  ultimately  selects  some  lines  at  random  and  has- 
tily transcribes  them  into  the  pages  of  the  little  book,  which 
by  this  time  looks  very  large  for  its  size.  The  objections  to 
such  a  course  are  obvious.  Doubtless  many  an  unsuspecting 
youth  has  been  drawn  hopelessly  into  the  whirlpool  of  matri- 
mony by  an  injudicious  selection  of  a  too  ardent  nature, 
while  a  quotation  deficient  in  that  very  respect  might  seal 
the  doom  of  an  unhappy  suitor,  and  cause  his  adored  one  to 
transfer  her  affections  to  his  more  successful  rival.  The  case 
of  that  man  whose  verse  is  appropriate  and  felicitous  is  hardly 
more  to  be  envied  ;  he  is  thenceforward  known  as  an  album 
poet,  and  life  looks  dark  as  he  contemplates  the  result  of  his 
inane  ambition  to  say  something  good. 

In  view  of  this  tricorn  dilemma,  it  behooves  us  as  a  na- 
tion whose  time  is  precious  to  devise  means  for  our  relief. 
There  are  not  wanting  books  which  profess  to  supply  all 
that  is  desired  ;  yet  any  person  at  all  conversant  with  this 
branch  of  belles-lettres  must  admit  that  they  are  lar  from 
perfect.  Life  is  too  short  and  autograph  albums  are  too  nu- 
merous for  us  to  spend  much  time  in  searching  for  that 
which  should  be  readily  accessible.  What  we  want  is  a 
volume  properly  indexed,  and  the  following  suggestion  is 
submitted  as  possibly  an  improvement  upon  former  methods. 
Let  there  be  two  departments  in  the  volume  ;  the  first  de- 
voted to  the  professions,  the  second  to  miscellaneous.  Then 
by  subdivisions  the  contents  could  be  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  the  feeblest  intellect.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  cau- 
tious lawyer  is  asked  to  contribute  a  few  lines  to  the  album 


of  a  lady  friend  ;  he  refers  to  division  "  Professions,",  and, 
following  his  finger,  we  read  : 
Professions — 
Lawyer, 

Friendship — 

intense 68 

dignified,  but  declarative 74 

ambiguous  or  non-committal 76 

Turning  to  the  latter  page,  as  being  the  most  promising, 
he  might  find  something  not  unlike  this  : 

The  lines  you  ask  for  tax  my  brain 

Unduly ; 
I  wish  your  friendship  to  retain, 
And,  without  prejudice,  remain 
Yours  truly. 

A  physician,  worried  and  perplexed  by  some  difficult  case, 
might  select  the  following  lines  from  the  same  page  as  best 
expressing  his  views  : 

Whatever  'tis  I  ought  to  say 

Imagine  I  have  said  it, 
And  finish  in  the  proper  way, 
By  thinking  you  have  read  it. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  specimens,  that  one 
verse  might  be  adapted  to  many  cases,  but,  of  course,  it 
would  not  always  be  so.  A  clergyman,  somewhat  hopeless 
but  very  much  in  earnest,  might  pursue  this  line  of  thought 
to  advantage  : 

Professions— 
Minister, 
Love — 

tender  and  emotional 119 

dignified,  but  declarative 140 

ambiguous  or  non-committal 157 

Finding  under  the  second-named  direction  this  sentiment: 
The  page  is  fair,  why  should  I  mar  its  whiteness 
With  studied  lines  and  phrases  of  politeness? 
If  in  my  daily  walk  and  conversation 
I  have  not  shown  my  ardent  adoration, 
I  can  not  hope,  by  polished  composition,  * 
To  make  apparent  my  forlorn  condition. 

An  impetuous  sophomore,  his  heart  thumping  against  the 
album  of  his  Dulcinea,  flies  to  his  room,  opens  the  "The- 
saurus of  Sentiment,"  and  runs  his  course  : 
Miscellaneous— 
Undergradttate, 
Love — 

tender  and  emotional, 127 

Be  still,  thou  madly  throbbing  brain, 

And  aid  thou  mine  endeavor 
To  sing,  in  fitting  words,  a  strain 

Whose  notes  shall  ring  forever ! 

Alas,  my  tongue's  a  worthless  thing ! 

The  silence  is  unbroken. 
I  worship  thee,  but  can  not  sing, 

My  Polly  of  Hoboken  ! 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  subterfuge  suggested 
in  this  closing  line.  It  may,  of  course,  be  varied  to  suit  other 
localities,  and  is  very  effective,  as  it  gives  a  semblance  of 
originality  to  the  production.  Another  feature  worthy  of 
note  is  the  writer's  inability  to  do  the  subject  justice.  This 
artifice,  however,  is  somewhat  antique,  not  to  say  antedilu- 
vian, and  should  be  used  with  much  caution.  The  number 
of  examples  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  sufficient  assortment  has  been  presented  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  value  of  this  suggestion.  The 
chaplet  of  undying  fame  awaits  the  man  who  shall  accom- 
plish the  production  of  such  a  volume,  and  the  persecuted 
of  autograph  album-owners  shall  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

December  15,  1882.  Wm.  A.  Caldwell. 


A  gentleman,  who  died  in  Paris,  left  a  legacy  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars  to  his  niece,  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who,  it  appears, 
also  died  about  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day.  The  ques- 
tion, "which  died  first?"  turns  upon  the  relation  of  solar  to 
true  time,  and  must  be  decided  by  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude. If  the  niece  had  died  at  four  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  her 
uncle  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  instants  of  their  death  would 
have  been  identical.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  hour  of  the 
testator's  death,  if  the  niece  died  at  any  hour  between  four 
and  ten,  although  the  legacy  would  apparently  revert  to  his 
estate,  it  would  really  vest  in  her  and  her  heirs,  since  by  solar 
time  she  would  have  actually  survived  her  uncle.  Another 
case  where  great  importance  depended  upon  the  precise 
time  of  death  was  that  of  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  who  died 
"about  midnight"  between  October  10  and  II.  His  rents, 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  were 
payable  on  Old  Lady  day  and  Old  Michaelmas  day.  The 
latter  fell  that  year  (1857)  on  Sunday,  October  11,  and  the 
day  began  at  midnight ;  so  that  if  he  died  before  twelve,  the 
rents  belonged  to  the  parties  taking  the  estate  ;  but  if  after, 
they  belonged  to  and  formed  part  of  his  personal  estate. 
The  difference  of  one  minute  might,  therefore,  involve  the 
title  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 


Questions  for  discussion  :  Whether — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Aboe"  Prevost,  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly — if  a  supposed  ca- 
daver, while  subjected  to  the  investigating  knife  of  the  anat- 
omist, should  awake  from  a  trance  only  to  be  conscious  of 
his  horrible  condition,  and  to  expire  from  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  dissection,  it  is  anything  more  than  homicide 
Per  iftfortuniam,  or  not.  Whether,  in  the  case  of  Lazarus, 
who  was  restored  to  life  by  the  Saviour  after  decomposition 
had  commenced,  he  could  have  reclaimed  properly  already 
in  the  possession  and  occupancy  of  the  heirs  to  whom  be 
had  willed  it  before  death. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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DOANE  &  HENSHELWOOD 


We  are  now  offering  for  the  HOLIDAY  SEASON  a  large 
and  choice  stock  of  Hand-run  Spanish  Lace  Scarfs  and 
Fichus,  from  the  cheapest  grades  to  the  finest  qualities. 
Also,  every  description  of  Ladies  Jfeck-wear.  Our  stock  of 
Handkerchiefs  is  much  larger  than  former  seasons,  and 
comprises  all  kinds  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Handkerchiefs  for 
Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Children.  Gents'  Hem-stitched  Silk 
Handkerchiefs,  in  white  and  colors,  at  all  prices. 

Elegant  Brocade  Velvets  and  Silks,  and  Bonnet  Silks,  in 
every  quality. 

Russia  Leather  Goods,  direct  from  Vienna. 

Foster  Kid  Gloves,  in  every  size,  shade,  and  length,  just 
received.     Every  pair  warranted. 


132    KEARNY    STREET, 

THURLOW    BLOCK. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS      .j      CHRISTMAS 
STATIONERY.     " '         CARDS. 

BANCROFT'S. 


SIBERIAN  BALSAM 

CURES 
CATARRH    AND   ASTHMA, 

ALSO, 

CROUP,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL  AFFECTIONS 

OF   THE    BRONCHIAL  TI'BES  AND   THE 

PULMONARY   ORGANS, 

As  well  as  tUo 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  URINARY  ORGANS. 


The  SIBERIAN  BAXSAH  is  a  purely  vegetable  compound,  and  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  tried  It  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  diseases  above 
enumerated  ever  used  by  them.  It  has  never  failed  when  taken  according  to 
directions  to  give  immediate  relief  and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  It  reaches 
the  disease  through  the  blood  and  removes  the  cause.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Sore 
Throats,  and  Hoarseness   relieved  at  once  and  cured  in  from  one  to  two  days. 

Clergymex,  Public  Speakers,  Actors,  and  Vocalists, 

Affected  with  HOARSENESS,  or  LOSS  OF  TOICE,  will  And  almost  instantaneous 
relief  from  a  single  dose  of  SIBERIAN  BAX9AM. 


FOR  SALE    BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DEPOT,  415  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  AND  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  a  complete  assortment  of  BRASS, 
BRONZE,  BISQUE,  FAIENCE,  and  other  RARE 
ORNA3IENTS  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 

The  Choicest  Designs  in  GAS    FIXTURES   and   RARE   LAMPS 
are  arriving  daily. 


HENRY  F.  MILLER,  OF  BOSTON, 

HEMME  &    LONG,    OF    SAN   FRANCISCO, 

GROVESTEEN  &  FULLER,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

TAYLOR   &   FARLEY   ORGANS. 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO., 

Sole  Agents,  105  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco. 

PIANOS    TO    RENT. 


THE  CREATEST  INVENTION  of  the  ACE 

THE    FASRY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


n  complicated  machinery,  end.  It    will   ne" 
simple  la  construction,  and  operation,  any  bIx  yeai 


BAM)SOnE,  STTTOrVG.  PRACTICAL,  CHFAP,  DURA- 
BLE. Endorsed  by  the  Public  Press  and  nil  the  lending  Physici- 
ans of  the  United  States.  A  first-class,  handsome,  practical  Sewing 
Machine,  upon  which  any  lady  can  do  the  wor^  of  an.  entire  femUy 

Without  Injury  to  thehenlth. 

This  Sowinc  Machine  Is  constrnctert  npon  n  now,  novel,  nod  pelentlflc 
principle,  reqn trine  only  abouConu-flfth  the  strength  neceaBTyto  run 
an  ordinary  Sewlnp:  Machine,  It  H  Impossible  for  It  to  gee  otit  ~* 
order,  aslt  bar  — 
to  Btltch;  beln„ 
child  can  operate  It. 

the;  FAlisTf  Is  recommended  by  Fhyslclnns-  as  tho  only3racnlno 

bat  can  be  run  by  I, ad  iex  withont  injury  to  the  health. 

It  will  do  J  nst  as  good  worfcaa  a!50.oo  Machine,  and  sew  any  fclnd  of 
I  cloth  from  Cue  cambric  to  the  heavieKt  made,  either  siu^lc 
I  or  double  thickness-  and  for  fine  embroidery  on  heavy  cloth  1  -.  cun- 
I  not  be  excelled.  It  makes  the  celebrated  loop-stitch  co  popnlar  among 
B  the  ladles  for  home  aewmg  and  embroidery,  and  takes  the  Number  2 
9  Singer  needle. — Every  one  it  tripd  and  warranted  before  Ibbt. 
1in»thrfurtnrT.  Each  and  every  Machine  sont  our  Is  threaded 
I  ready  to  run,  and  a  spool  of  colored  Bilk  and  sample  of  at  itching  sea 
I  with  each,  with  fell  Instruction  show  to  operate. 

The  running  parts  of  the  Fairy  Machine  are  all  nleltel   nlnted. 
nnrino-cperM-ed  exclusive  control  of  thlsMnchlne  by  taklnc  the  entire  production  of  ib«  f.iciiry,  we  will,  npon 
receipt  of  only  FOUR DOLLARS,  send  one  of  these  Machines  pre-paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  St*i 
\lie  follow'    " 


^£e?ef«2^*  nr\  ^nwrilTintJQ  —Earh  order  f"r  a 'Machine  most  ha  accompanied  by  the  attnchedCer- 
«J£ReM^th  K?flhuVm..ntthatyo?eaw  tl.o  HdvonW-ment  la  this  pnblicoUoo,  „nd  that  yoawlll  accept  the 
V^^Vfnr^irtown  If  the  Machine  is  satisfactory.  Under  no.  other  conditions  will  wo  ship  one  of  theao  Ma- 
rMnP7   anl    noder    no    eirtumst.inccs  will    WO  ship  more    than  one  Machine  to  a  town  at   this   price.       All 


ist  pay  transportation  cho    „ 
nn  your  Express  as  well  as  Post  Otu><-  Andre 
--sSr-af-^gr-f-^g 


=3f=8= 


THIS  CERTIFICATE  IS  VALUABLE 


to   ONE 

tatn*,  butlB 

■  Office,  and 

7  E.  C.  RIDEOUT&CO.,  IO  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y, 


W*  TUIQ  rPRTIFICATE  accompanied  by  FOUR  DOLLARS  entitles  the  sender  to 
?  CfllPV^FWINCI MACHINE,  delivered,  charges  pro-paid  to  any  pare  of  the  United  State. 
£  rnonONLV '  TILL  FEB 1st!  I  883,  and  mn>t  bo  <u-Companlcd  by  the  Kamo,  Post  Offl 
-     COOD    ONLY    IILL   rto-isi,  iooj,        omenilTAM..    in  Rarrlai/fti..    ft 


CUT  THIS  CERTIFICATE  OUT 

_     ~b'er  "[these  Ma/hinev  will  he 'sold'actblt  price,  and'no  order'wlll'bo  filled  for  less  than 
•?«  '«  V  Feh  V^t™883     Our  only  object  In  placing  this   advertisement  before  the  public  is  to  obtain  an 

S*0«*tc*^b-*:\*\^n beVeMach in os.  Any  ttMhinenot  satisfactory  or  different  from  what  wo  represent  It 
Agent  in  every  *»^n  "fB' ."•9?_7*rc "'",  |„  rive  it  ft  fair  trial.  TVe  wantactlve.  enerpatic  men  to  sell  the  FAIRY, 
*B2  ?nBnrn^e  will  Euaran'4 MM  p«r  month  and  expends.     As  to  onrresp0nBibiilty  wo  refer  to    the  pnbltsherS  Of 

tuiVw*       wlU6    Tddre'e  an  ord&r«  to  e.  C.  RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

y.  PAILLARD  <Sr>  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
Importers.     A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS. 

Elegant  Imported  Leather  and  Fancy  Goods,  Beautiful  Juvenile 

and  Finely  Bound  Standard  and  Artistic  Gift  Books. 
Christmas  Cards,  from  English,  European  and  American  makers. 


107    MONTGOMERY   ST.,    OPPOSITE    THE    OCCIDENTAL. 
OPEN    EVENINGS. 


ESTABLISHED  1858. 


W.  K.  VANDERSLIGE  &  CO. 

BIANTFACTCRIIVG 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

AMERICAN  WATCHES,  CHATELAIJfES  in  Gold  and  Silver.  DIA- 
MONDS in  single  stones  and  matched  pairs,  and  an  elegant  line  of 
JEWELRY,  including  all  the  latest  novelties  for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS, 
at  the  very  closest  prices. 


136  SUTTER  STREET. 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


;OI  L  STONE  Tl  I  AM  ON  D  S 


FOIL  STONE  DIAMONDS  IN  SOLID  COLD  MOUNTj INOS  f»vo  n,v,  .r  i  ■■■-  ■„  ,  ■■>^£  'ZmlnJ^l 
itprrfectlmltstlonol  the  rilnmond  ever  produced,  and  tho  nnlynno   that  retains  1 


Bboteiper** 


fire  of  the  genuln^dlamonrL '  Time  has  no  effect  upon  lliel  udtro  of  thcte' goods,  and  we  will  ennrnntee  that  no  one  & 

can  tell  them  from  eenaine.  diamonds.    In  nnler  V.  Introduce  our  Jewelrv  C-uIoruo  to  the  notice  rf"BWOOtfom« 

fortliBUHindwlntflrtrvlo.wowHlfllftrthMe   (tooCs  for  the  n*it60day»at  onlr  *I.OO  ..-eh.     Tate  your  rtoicoo 

ellh.rVlnJs.nd.  Eardrops  or  Bosom  Pi-  for  8I.OO.    A^™,"Mtr,I,nMW0^roRdef£r^ 

r-proMnUtlnn".    TVo  will  refund  the  money  in  every  instance  If  jaaan  not  more  t ton* at  efl^  .B«cn    r"U II  price 

of  these  coodn  l«frora  $3  to  *5  ea^h.  and  yon  can  roll  hnndr^da  at  that  prlcB.     S-nd  m™<v  ^r-.t^r-d  letter  or -pn-t  ■ Omro  proeg 

•tonrrlak.    As  toonxreiponslbUlty  woreforto  tbo  publishers  of  tblapaner.    AddreBaE-  G.  BIDE0CT*CO.,  lOBarcUy  St..  "•  t. 


T\IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

*^*^  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Dec,  2,  1882.—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  48,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Tuesday,  December  ia,  1882,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM    WILMS.  Secretary. 

Office— Room  N-"  20,  N^vnrla  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal, 


PXTRA 'DIVIDEND  NOTICE— Office 

■*—*  of  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  December  2,  1882.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  thi*  day. 


an  extra  dividend  (No.  49),  of  twe 
was  declared,  payable  on  Tuesday. 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the    r 
Company  in  New  York.  V>  M 

Office— Room  No.  29,  Nevada  E 
ery  Street,  San  FrauciBCo,  Cal. 


;  per  share. 


1 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


¥l\e  Lqijef  j^kq. 


Napoleon's  Cook  at  St,  Helena. 
Among  the  many  curious  and  interesting  traditions  and 
records  relating  to  the  latter  days  of  the  great  emperor  on 
his  island-prison,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  none  are  more  so  than  those  included  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "Reminiscences  of  Napoleon's  Cook  at  St. 
Helena."  It  was  written  chiefly  by  a  M.  Careme,  but  the 
facts,  incidents,  and  anecdotes  are  certainly  from  the  actual 
and  personal  reminiscences  of  "  Chandelier,"  who  was  first 
a  soldier  of  the  republic,  then  one  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
finally  a  cook.  He  was  the  fourth  and  last  chef  de  cuisine 
that  Napoleon  had  at  St.  Helena ;  the  three  previous  were 
obliged  to  retire  from  ill  health,  and  Napoleon  had  written 
to  his  mother,  "  Madame  Mere,"  to  provide  a  fourth.  His 
sister  Pauline,  the  Princesse  Borghese,  thought  of  M.  Chan- 
delier, who  gladly  accepted  the  office,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  from 
devotion  and  affection  for  "  le  petit  Caporal."  Immediately 
thereafter  he  joined  a  physician  and  two  priests,  who  were 
then  about  to  depart  for  St.  Helena.  When  Chandelier 
reached  England,  the  returned  "artist"  and  chef  whom  he 
was  going  out  to  succeed  called  on  him,  and  advised  him  to 
carry  out  a  complete  set  of  cooking  utensils,  materials  for 
constructing  a  German  stove,  and  a  "  machine  "  for  making 
"  artificial  ice,"  and,  above  all,  plenty  of  sal  ammoniac  for 
that  purpose,  no  ice  being  procurable  in  St.  Helena.  They 
arrived  at  St.  Helena,  where  General  Bertrand  received  the 
new  cook.  As  soon  as  M.  Chandelier  had  looked  about 
him  he  commenced  operations,  and  soon  began  to  set  up 
the  German  stove  he  brought  with  him  from  London.  It 
was  a  difficult  task;  for  he  was  forced  with  his  own  hands 
to  make  the  bricks  and  do  the  masonry,  even  to  forge  some 
of  the  iron  work.  There  had  been  a  brick  oven  formerly  at 
Longwood,  but  it  was  useless,  because  there  was  no  wood  on 
the  island  fit  to  heat  it,  and  in  consequence  no  baking.  Na- 
poleon paid  several  visits  to  him  while  this  German  stove  was 
setting  up,  and  said  to  Chandelier:  "It  is  well  that  you  have 
seen  Laroche  in  London, (Laroche  had  been  Napoleon's^^y) 
you  will  have  much  less  trouble,  and  will  preserve  your 
health  and  sight,  and  will  be  able  to  serve  me  up  c  little 
patties  for  breakfast,1"  and  the  patties  were  subsequently 
daily  served  up  at  half  an  hour's  notice  in  satisfactory  style. 
The  emperor  one  day  ordered  a  camp  soup  for  his  breakfast. 
Chandelier,  wh6  had  been  a  soldier,  did  not  like  serving  up 
the  coarse  hodge-podge  of  the  common  soldier.  He  put  in 
less  bread  and  left  out  the  haricots,  (a  kind  of  white  bean,) 
and  the  result  was  that  the  emperor  was  dissatisfied.  "  Thou," 
said  he,  "  hast  been  a  soldier,  and  knowest  that  this  is  not  a 
camp  soup.  Eh  Hen!  make  me  a  better  to-morrow."  So, 
on  the  morrow,  Chandelier  served  up  a  real  camp  soup, 
stuffed  with  bread  and  full  of  haricots.  The  spoon  stood  up- 
right in  it,  and  the  emperor  saw  that  it  was  what  he  wanted. 
He  ate  some  of  it,  but  never  again  asked  for  it.  Did  he  think 
of  his  diet  when  a  pupil  of  the  school  at  Brienne,  of  his  lieu- 
tenancy days  in  the  artillery,  or  did  that  camp  soup  bring 
back  to  memory  the  glorious  campaigns  of  Bonaparte  com- 
manding the  army  of  Italy?  Chandelier  speaks  in  no  flat- 
tering terms  of  the  climate  of  St.  Helena  and  the  situationof 
Longwood.  The  emperor's  house  was  five  miles  from  town, 
and  situated  on  the  table  of  an  arid  and  rocky  mountain, 
where  the  atmosphere  was  unwholesome  even  to  the  natives. 
The  temperature  would  often  change  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  When  the  sunshine  came  the  heat  was  insufferable,  for 
there  was  no  shade.  Of  vegetation  there  was  little,  the  rats 
and  dry  winds  checking  its  growth.  The  supply  of  fresh 
provisions  was  derived  from  Brazil  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  as  the  sheep  and  cattle  had  to  endure  a  long  voy- 
age, they  arrived  at  St.  Helena  lean  and  out  of  order,  and 
never  fattened  after  landing,  as  the  island  furnished  no  means 
of  restoring  them  to  condition.  The  flesh  was  invariably 
tasteless,  sometimes  even  quite  unwholesome.  All  Chande- 
lier's attempts  to  fatten  fowls,  pullets,  geese,  ducks,  and  tur- 
keys inevitably  failed.  Nothing  could  overcome  their  lean- 
ness. St.  Helena  produced  no  game.  A  few  red  partridges 
and  pheasants  arrived  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  Chinese  pigs 
alone  arrived  fat  and  lovely,  and  M.  Chandelier  reports 
favorably  of  them.  He  says  that  their  flesh  was  delicious, 
and  that  it  gave  him  infinite  pleasure  to  prepare  pork  gris- 
kins,  sausages,  and  black  puddings,  of  all  of  which  Napoleon 
was  very  fond.  Fish  was  scarce,  none  of  the  European  kinds 
visiting  the  island.  Oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  or  any  kind  of 
shell  fish,  were  not  to  be  had.  Only  two  kinds  of  fish  were 
at  all  tolerable  ;  one  is  what  the  French  called  the  "  bonne 
femme,"  and  the  other,  which  is  long,  like  an  eel,  but  not 
thicker  than  the  little  finger,  is  called  the  needle-fish.  The 
only  fruit  of  any  value  was  the  banana  ;  this  he  utilized  in 
fritters,  or  iced  with  rum.  The  climate  was  so  variable  that 
neither  citron  nor  oranges  could  ripen  ;  grapes  and  apricots 
never  came  to  maturity ;  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  were  bad. 
Napoleon's  breakfast  consisted  of  sorrel  pottage,  or  any  other 
refreshing  pottage,  breast  of  mutton  boned  and  well  grilled, 
served  with  a  clear  gravy,  a  roast  chicken  or  two  griskins, 
and  sometimes  a  plate  of  pulse.  For  dinner,  he  had  a  pot- 
tage, a  remove,  two  entries,  a  roast,  and  two  side-dishes  of 
sweetmeats  or  pastry,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  This  was 
always  served  on  plate.  The  removes  used  to  puzzle  Mon- 
sieur Chandelier,  for  he  often  had  nothing  for  the  purpose 
but  large  pieces  of  beef,  mutton,  or  fresh  pork,  with  some- 
times (by  a  happy  chance)  a  goose,  a  turkey,  or  a  sucking 
pig.  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  Constantia  were  the  wines 
supplied  to  the  suite  of  the  emperor.  His  own  drink  was 
claret,  and  of  that  very  moderately.  Napoleon's  cook  is 
particular  to  record  in  these  "  Reminiscences  "  what  dishes 
his  master  preferred  :  Roasted  fowl,  pullets  minced  "ilia 
Marengo,"  "a  l'ltalienne,"  "a  la  Provencal"  without  garlic; 
Tisseed  fowls  sometimes  done  in  champagne,  which  was 
near  in  the  island,  as  much  as  twenty  shillings  a  bottle. 
.  Uked  puddings  "a  la  Richelieu  ;"  but  above  all  he  pre- 
yed sweet  things  and  pastry,  such  as  "  vols-au-vent,  petites 
^ces  a  la  reine,"  and  little  cakes  of  macaroni  prepared 


in  various  ways.  The  cook  was  unable  (he  relates  with  much 
sorrow)  to  make  these  as  good  as  he  ought,  because  the 
macaroni,  though  sent  from  Naples,  grew  stale  on  the  pas- 
sage, as  did  the  parmesan.  As  Napoleon's  health  grew  worse 
he  was  more  difficult  to  please,  and  poor  Monsieur  Chandelier 
found  his  skill  and  ingenuity  taxed  to  do  this.  When  the 
emperor  died  his  executor  paid  to  each  of  his  servants  the 
sura  left  them  to  take  them  from  St.  Helena,  and  handed 
them  orders  for  the  legacies  bequeathed  them  by  their  im- 
perial master.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs  was  thus 
paid  to  the  cook  in  St.  Helena,  and,  after  he  reached  Paris, 
the  further  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  francs  was  given  to 
him.  Thus,  besides  his  salary,  he  had  about  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  This  was  good  payment  for  one  year's 
service. 


Roman  Punch  —  History  and  Mode  of  Preparation. 

This  delicious  but  insidious  punch  or  semi-ice,  remarks 
the  Caterer,  is  a  most  delightful  and  refreshing  luxury  for 
the  summer  solstice.  But  to  fully  appreciate  and  enjoy  its 
rare  excellence,  it  should  be  eaten  at  a  fine  dinner,  as  a  coup 
de  milieu,  during  the  intervening  time  between  the  roast  and 
game  courses.  Taken  at  that  time,  it  cools  and  refreshes 
the  palate,  and  whets  the  appetite  anew,  so  as  to  enable  the 
diner  to  go  at  it  again  with  all  the  zest  of  a  fresh  start.  A 
French  lady,  once  enjoying  this  fine  ice,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed :  "What  a  pity  that  this  pleasure  is  not  a  sin  !" 
Taste  and  morality  so  Parisian  need  no  comment.  The  his- 
tory of  Punch  a  la  Romaine  is  somewhat  curious,  and  de- 
serves mention.  It  had  been,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  sum- 
mer refreshment  of  successive  Popes,  and  their  cooks  were 
threatened  with  the  horrors  of  the  HoIyOffice  if  they  ventured 
to  impart  the  secret  of  its  preparation.  The  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  great  Napoleon,  in  I79,6,served  to  break  through  this 
terrible  interdict  ;  a  young  man  named  Molas,  son  of  the 
confectioner  of  Pius  VI.,  no  sooner  saw  the  French  eagles 
soaring  over  the  Eternal  City  than  he  ran  away  from  his 
father,  leaving  the  patty-pans  and  jelly-bags  of  the  Vatican 
to  their  fate,  and  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  con- 
queror. Young  master  Molas  became  a  favorite  servant  of 
the  ill-starred  Josephine  ;  when  she  died  he  obtained  a  situa- 
tion in  the  culinary  establishment  of  the  Russian  Prince, 
Lieven,  and  accompanied  his  excellency  to  London,  on  his 
appointment  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The 
prince  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  papal  delicacy  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  guests  who  partook  of  it  at  the  prince's  table 
were  thrown  into  ecstasies.  The  recipe  was  sent  to  Carlton 
House,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  his  royal  highness  permitted  copies  to  be  given  to  a 
select  few  of  his  friends  ;  by  degrees  it  became  better  known, 
and  is  now  made  in  a  more  or  less  degree  of  excellence  the 
world  over. 

The  veritable  Vatican  recipe  and  manner  of  serving  it  are 
as  follow : 

Prepare  a  very  rich  pineappleade  or  sherbert ;  have  it  a  little  tart  with 
lemon  juice,  taking  the  greatest  of  care  that  none  of  the  zest  or  oil  from 
the  while  underlying  pith  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
this  sherbet ;  in  order  to  be  certain  of  this,  it  is  best,  first,  to  grate  off 
the  yellow  rinds  from  the  lemons,  then  to  carefully  remove  all  the  white 
pith,  and,  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  wash  the  skinned  fruit  in 
clear  water,  after  which  press  out  the  juice  free  from  all  flavor  of  the 
rind  of  the  fruit ;  strain  the  juice  so  as  to  remove  all  the  seeds  or  pips 
from  it ;  then  add  it  to  the  pineapple  mixture.  It  must  then  be  well 
frozen  ;  this  sherbet,  being  very  rich,  will  not  freeze  hard,  but  will  be  a 
semi-ice.  Just  before  the  punch  is  to  be  served,  add  and  work  into  it, 
for  every  quart  of  the  ice,  one  gill  of  old  Jamaica,  and  for  every  two 
quarts  one  pint  of  the  best  champagne.  Never  use  the  wine  from 
damaged  bottles  or  leaky  corks,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  deprave,  and  per- 
haps entirely  spoil,  your  punch.  After  you  have  well  incorporated  these 
liquors,  add  the  following  cream  or  meringue  mixture  :  Heat  the  whites 
of  eight  fresh  eggs  (or  two  whites  for  every  quart  of  p'inch)  to  a  very 
stiff  troth  or  snow  ;  boil  one  pound  of  sugar  to  the  consistency  of  a 
stout  syrup,  and  beat  it  until  cold,  then  add  it  gradually  in  a  small 
stream  to  the  beaten  white  of  eggs,  stirring  the  mass  all  the  time  with  a 
wooden  spatula  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Add  this  boiled 
meringue  mixture  to  the  frozen  punch,  working  it  with  the  long  handled 
spatula  until  all  is  thoroughly  incorporated.  Serve  in  tall  glasses,  and  if 
properly  made  your  mixture  should  be  smooth,  white,  and  as  thick  as 
good  double  cream. 

Some  of  the  grand  old  epicures  and  bon  vivants  of  our 
day  have  varied,  and,  in  fact,  almost  reversed,  the  above  old 
and  reverend  formula,  by  making  the  sherbet  for  this  punch 
in  the  following  manner: 

Select,  say,  three  dozen  lemons,  the  coats  of  which  are  smooth,  and 
whose  rinds  are  not  too  thin  ;  peel  these  with  a  sharp  knife  into  a  large 
earthen  or  china  vessel,  taking  care  that  none  but  the  thin  yellow  rind 
be  detached,  which  is  that  portion  in  which  the  cells  are  placed  con- 
taining the  essential  oil  of  the  fruit.  "When  this  part  of  the  process  is 
completed,  add  two  pounds  of  broken  lump-sugar,  and  stir  the  peel 
and  sugar  together  with  a  wooden  spatula  for  half  an  hour,  thereby  ex- 
tracting the  greater  portion  of  the  essential  oil.  Next  pour  boiling 
water  into  the  vessel,  and  stir  steadily  until  the  sugar  is  completely  dis- 
solved. Then  cut  and  squeeze  the  lemons,  strain  the  juice,  put  the 
seeds  or  pips  into  a  separate  vessel,  pour  boiling  water  upon  them  ; 
these  pips  are  enveloped  in  a  thin  mucilage,  full  of  flavor;  now  throw 
into  the  sherbet  one-half  the  lemon  juice,  and  as  soon  as  the  pips  are 
free  from  their  transparent  coating,  strain  off  the  liquor  and  add  it  to 
mixture.  Now  taste  it,  and  add  more  sugar  or  more  acid,  as  may  be 
required,  only  taking  caie  to  have  it  rich  of  the  fruit  with  plenty  of 
sweetness.  For  every  half-dozen  lemons  used,  beat  up  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  to  a  stiff  snow,  and  pour  upon  them  half  a  pound  of  simple 
syrup  that  has  been  boiled  to  the  thickness  of  molasses  and  cooled  ;  mix 
well  together,  and  add  and  work  it  into  the  frozen  sherbet.  When  you 
are  about  to  use  it,  add  spirits  in  the  following  proportion  :  for  every 
six  lemons  used  add  half  a  pint  of  old  Jamaica  rum,  half  a  pint  of  Cog- 
nac, a  wineglassful  of  genuine  Maraschino,  and  a  pint  of  the  finest 
champagne.  Work  these  well  in  and  freeze  again  for  a  short  time  ; 
serve  in  small  crystal  goblets,  and  with  a  thankful  heart  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss. 

This  fine  iced  punch  must  not  be  confounded  with,  nor 
judged  of,  by  the  miserable  stuff  compounded  and  sold  in  a 
majority  of  the  shops  of  our  great  cities,  which  is  only  a  poor 
diluted  specimen  of  orange,  lemon,  or  pineapple  ice,  with  a 
little  common  colored  whisky  (called  brandy)  poured  over  it, 
then  dubbed  with  the  grand  old  name  of  Punch  a  la  Ro- 
maine, and  sold  to  the  unsophisticated  as  the  genuine  article. 


Burgundy,  Demosthenes — Champagne,  Cicero. 

The  great  planting  of  vines  in  the  champagne  district, 
Mr.  Vizetelly  informs  us,  says  the  Saturday  Review,  plainly 
dates  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
which  epoch  large  exports  of  wine  to  the  provinces  of  Hain- 
hault  and  Flanders,  and  especially  to  the  port  of  Sluys,  are 
noted  ;  and  from  this  date  down  to  the  present  day,  he  traces 
the  history  of  the  vineyards  and  the  wine  with  wonderful 
care  and  fullness.  There  has,  we  believe,  hitherto  been  a 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  of  the  invention  of  what  we  now 
understand  by  champagne.  A  tendency  to  effervesce  in  the 
wines,  probably  of  Champagne,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
letter  of  Baccius,  physician  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  there  are 
various  other  indications,  notwithstanding  which,  however, 
"a  conscientious  writer  candidly  acknowledges  that,  despite 
minute  and  painstaking  researches,  he  can  not  tell  when 
what  is  now  known  as  sparkling  champagne  first  made  its 
appearance."  From  Mr.  Vizetelly  we  learn  that  in  1670  the 
Benedictine  vineyards  were  presided  over  by  one  Dom 
Perignon,  one  of  whose  distinctions  was  that,  "  having  noted 
that  one  kind  of  soil  imparted  fragrance  and  another  gene- 
rosity, while  the  produce  of  others  were  deficient  in  both  these 
attributes,"  he  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  marrying  or  blend- 
ing the  produce  of  the  different  vineyards  together.  Further, 
he  succeeded,  for  the  first  time,  in  obtaining  a  perfectly 
white  wine  from  black  champagne  grapes  ;  and  yet  further, 
"  by  some  happy  accident,  or  by  a  series  of  experimental  re- 
searches— for  the  exact  facts  of  the  discovery  are  lost  for- 
ever"— he  found  a  way  of  regulating  the  tendency  of  the 
wine  to  effervesce,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfectly 
sparkling  wine  that  burst  forth  from  the  bottle  and  over- 
flowed the  glass.  "  A  correlative  result  of  his  investigations 
was  the  present  system  of  corking  bottles,  a  wisp  of  tow 
dipped  in  oil  being  the  sole  stopper  in  use  prior  to  Ms  time. 
To  him,  too,  we  owe,  not  only  sparkling  champagne  itself, 
but  the  proper  kind  of  glass  to  drink  it  out  of;  "  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Vizetelly,  is  the  tall,  thin,  tapering  glass,  such 
as  one  sees  but  seldom  nowadays.  In  the  chapter  which 
follows  the  account  of  Dom  Perignon,  and  which  is  called 
"The  Battle  of  the  Wines,"  there  is  a  great  deal  of  amusing 
and  curious  matter,  from  which  we  may  select  the  ingenious 
parallel  made  by  Canon  Maucroix  of  Reims,  who  died  in 
1708  :  "  In  the  wine  of  Burgundy  there  is  more  strength  and 
vigor;  it  does  not  play  with  its  man  so  much,  it  overthrows 
him  more  suddenly — that  is  Demosthenes.  The  wine  of 
Champagne  is  subtiler  and  more  delicate  ;  it  amuses  him, 
and  for  a  longer  time,  but  in  the  end  it  does  not  produce  less 
effect — that  is  Cicero." 

Good  Dinners. 

u  My  friend  Lucullus,"  says  Henry  Watterson,  "who  has 
the  choicest  wine-cellar  in  the  country,  and  gives  the  best 
dinners  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic — where  I  am  disposed  to 
think  the  best  dinners  are  given — once  asked  me  to  take  pot- 
luck  with  him.  It  was  a  ruse.  The  dinner  was  something 
superb;  the  company  something  distinguished;  the  pur- 
pose, on  a  wager,  to  show  me  my  provincialism.  There 
were  Moorish  wines  in  leathern  pouches,  long,  crooked 
necks,  and  no  end  of  oil  and  wax  ;  port  fifty  years  out  of  the 
docks  of  London  ;  Madeira  old  enough  to  have  grandchil- 
dren. When  the  ladies  went,  and  the  "discussion"  was 
called^  and  my  host  came  over  and  took  the  vacant  chair  of 
the  hostess,  I  modestly  asked  for  a  glass  of  champagne, 
which  was  instantly  supplied,  which  occasioned  great  merri- 
ment around  the  table,  and  I  was  told  that  the  "argument" 
in  hand — i.  e.,  'What  Constitutes  Provincialism?' — was 
over  ;  since  my  going  by  the  rare  wines  of  Lucullus  and  pre- 
ferring champagne  proved  me  to  be  a  rustic  'Not  so,  not 
so,'  quoth  I,  when  I  was  able  to  get  a  hearing  ;  'it  proves 
just  the  contrary — it  proves  me  a  cosmopolitan.  If  I  were 
a  provincial  I  should  only  be  too  glad  to  keep  my  mouth 
open  to  these  rare  wines  of  Lucullus.  I  should  twist  my  feet 
beneath  this  mahogany  in  awe-struck  silence.  I  do  not  do 
this  because  I  am  used  to  them.  I  ask  him  for  what  I  want 
— for  what  I  know  to  be  as  abundant  and  as  accessible  in 
this  house  as  water.  That  is  a  liberty  which  pays  a  compli- 
ment to  his  hospitality.  Now,  if  I  had  asked  him  for  a  glass 
of  buttermilk — which  might,  and  doubtless  would,  have  em- 
barrassed him — I  should  be  a  provincial.  You,  dear  friends, 
are  provincial  in  taking  note  of  anything  that  happens  at  a 
gentleman's  table.'  This  merely  as  an  interlude,  an  illustra- 
tion, to  show  that  those  who  consider  themselves  men  of  the 
world  do  not  know  what  is  a  good  dinner,  nor  how  to  serve 
or  enjoy  one.  Thackeray — who,  upon  victuals,  is  a  very  prose 
Horace — has  an  essay  entitled,  '  Memorials  of  Gormandiz- 
ing.' It  is  a  noble  psean  to 'food  ;  not  so  tender  as  'The 
Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,"  but  very  witty  and  effusive.  In  this 
delightful  prose  poem  the  most  human  of  English  satirists 
tells  how,  one  murky  afternoon  in  Paris,  he  met  an  old  friend, 
between  whom  and  himself  a  coolness  had  existed  ;  they 
met  face  to  face;  they  were  alone  and.  lonely ;  they  had  been 
wandering  for  hours  in  quest  of  somebody ;  they  entered  an 
adjacent  restaurant,  and  had  a  beefsteak  and  a  bottle  of  red 
wine  ;  they  beamed,  they  glowed,  they  sopped  their  bread  in 
the  residuum  of  gravy  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and 
they  loved  one  another.  That — that  was  a  good  dinner  ! 
The  best  dinner  I  can  recall  was  in  the  woods  of  Georgia, 
with  James  Eustis,  a  staff  officer  of  General  Joe  Johnston, 
who  afterward  became  United  States  senator,  and  Harry 
Yeatman,  General  Polk's  aid-de-camp.  A  good  dinner  is 
perfect  food  perfectly  dressed;  not  a  great  array  of  dishes. 
The  art  of  cooking  is  the  first  of  the  fine  arts.  The  first 
woman  in  America  is  not  she  who  bears  most  children — a 
brutal  Napoleonism — but  she  who  prepares  the  best  dish  ; 
because  by  this  one  act,  this  superior  accomplishment,  she 
contributes  to  the  health  of  her  children  and  the  fidelity  of 
her  husband.  In  my  poor  way,  I  have  tried  to  disseminate 
in  Kentucky  the  idea  of  good,  and  clean,  and  wholesome 
food." 


THE       ARGONAUT 
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OREGON  IMPROVEMENT  GO. 

CUMBERLAND  COAL, 
LEHIGH  LUMP  and  Eiiii  COAL, 

AT  WHOLESALE. 

SEATTLE    COAL, 

At  Reduced  Rates  for  Domestic  and 
Steam  Use. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
21©    BATTERY  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 

DEPOTS : 
Beak-  S  reel  Wharf,  Sail  Francisco. 
Foster'*  Wharf       -  -      Oakland. 


PLAIN 

TRUTHS 


The  blood  is  the  foundation  of 
life,  it  circulates  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  unless  it  is  pure 
and  rich,  good  health  is  impossible. 
If  disease  has  entered  the  system 
the  only  sure  and  quick  way  to  drive 
it  out  is  to  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood. 

These  simple  facts  are  well 
known,  and  the  highest  medical 
authorities  agree  that  nothing  but 
iron  will  restore  the  blood  to  its 
natural  condition ;  and  also  that 
all  the  iron  preparations  hitherto 
made  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head- 
ache, and  are  otherwise  injurious. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters  will  thor- 
oughly and  quickly  assimilate  with 
the  blood,  purifying  and  strengthen- 
ing it,  and  thus  drive  disease  from 
any  part  of  the  system,  and  it  will 
not  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head- 
ache or  constipation,  anc1  is  posi- 
tively not  injurious. 

Saved  his  Child. 

17  N.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Feb.  12,  1880. 

Gents : — Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend  I  tried  Brown's 
Ikon  Bitters  as  a  tonic  and  re- 
storative for  my  daughter,  whom 
I  was  thoroughly  convinced  was 
wasting  away  with  Consumption. 
Having  lost  three  daughters  by  the 
terrible  disease,  under  the  care  of 
eminent  physicians,  I  was  loth  to 
believe  that  anything  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  but,  to 
my  great  surprise,  before  my  daugh- 
ter had  taken  one  bottle  of  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters,  she  began  to  mend 
and  now  is  quite  restored  to  former 
health.  A  fifth  daughter  began  to 
show  signs  of  Consumption,  and 
when  the  physician  was  consulted 
he  quickly  said  "Tonics  were  re- 
quired;" and  when  informed  that 
the  elder  sister  was  taking  Erown's 
Iron  Bitters,  responded  "that  is 
a  good  tonic,  take  it." 

Adoram  Phelps. 


Brown's  IronBitters  effectual- 
ly cures  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion  and 
Weakness,  and  renders  the  greatest 
relief  and  benefit  to  persons  suffering 
from  such  wasting  diseases  as  Con- 
sumption, Kidney  Complaints,  etc. 


is.  i\  collins  &  co. 

TJ/ffOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

'  dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies,  Port  Wine, 

Sherries,  and  all  the  choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Jack,  Pisco,  Arrack,  Cordials,  Liquors,  etc.  ■a*o  MONT- 
GOMERY, and  511  CALIFORNIA  STREETS,  S.  F. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  'SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


I  have  a  positive  reniutly  fur  1  ho  nbnve  disease;  by  Us  uso 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  unci  of  long  standing 
have-  been  cured.  Indeed,  bo  stronp  is  my  faith  in  its  efficacy, 
that  IwlllB--'iid,rT\'«»  Uu'l'TLKSFltEE,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE  <>n  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex- 
press «S5P   O.uddress.  DK.T.  A.  SLOCUH,  181  PearlSt.,  N.  Y. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO, 

118    SUTTER   STREET, 


Makers  and  Importers  of  Fine 


llave  made  extensive  preparations  for  the  HOLID  \\  TRADE. 
and  hav<-  added  a  most  exqui«ie  and  odd  line  of  NOVELTIES  to 
their  already    ELEGANT  STOCK   of   DIAMONDS,    PRECIOUS 

STONES,  WATCHES.  SILVERWARE.  CARRIAGE  and  MANTEL 
CLOCKS.  OPERV  GLASSES.  *ANS,  etc.,  together  making  the 
handsomest  display  of  goods  ever  exhibited  in  this  eity.  We 
cordially  invite  an  inspection  of  our  stock,  it  being  no  trouble 
to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in  plain  figures  and  strictly 
one  price. 

WE  SELL  AT  CLOSER  PRICES  THA1V  A\¥  HOUSE  IS  OUR  LINE. 

OPEN     EVENINGS. 


COLMAN  BROS. 

Stylish  and  Serviceable  CLOTHING  at  Lowest  Prices.  In  every 
department  our  goods  are  marked  for  sale  at  the  merest  ad- 
vance over  manufacturing  cost.  The  pinnacle  of  success  at- 
tained in  our  Men's,  Boys',  and  Children's  Departments.  Our 
original  styles  at  popular  low  prices,  compelling  buyers  to 
patronize   us.      Satisfaction  guaranteed.      Established    1S53. 

LEADING   CLOTHIERS, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  ANB  BUSH  STREETS. 

V.  B.— A  large  variety  of  Dressing  Gowns  and  Smoking  Jackets  just  received 
direct  front  Enrope. 


FINE  BOOKS. 

Just  received  from  Europe  a  cho'ce  collection  of  STAN- 
DARD and  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS,  in  fine  bindings,  fo - 
the  UOLIDAVS,  which  I  offer  at  very  low  prices.  A  call 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

MAX  H.  FAT,  AGENT,  IMPORTER  OF  FINE  BOOKS, 
Rooms  14,  15,  1G,  Thurlow  Block.  126  Kearny  St. 

TAKE    THE    ELEVATOR.  OPEN    EVENINGS. 


Kw  JIBE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  I .  Bancroft  *i  Co.,  731  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  SoleAgents. 


A  VALUA 


Lr  p  irT  1  Ttie  Utile  Wonder  Time  Keeper  and  a  Handsome 
L  Ull  I  1  Steel  Vest  Chain  Sent  Absolutely  FREE! 

This  illustration  represents,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  the  Little  Wonder  Time- 
Keeper,  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the  age.  It  is  no  humbug— neither  is  it 
a.  toy.  It  is  a.  reliable  time-keeper,  in  a  handsome  nickel-pl.iied  case.  Simply 
open  the  case  and  allow  the  sun  to  shine  upon  it,  and  the  time  is  indicated  im- 
mediately. It  is  far,belter  than  any  cheap  watch  you  could  buy.  All  ohcnp 
watches  are  unreliable,  while  the  Little 'R'onder  Time-Keeper  can  always  be  relied, 
upon  to  denote  correct  time.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  a  compass  or  the  best 
quaii  ,  ivhich  is  useful  10  everybody.  It  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  all  business  men.  It  ia  just  the  thing  for  the  boys,  who  will  be  as 
proud  or  it  as  they  would  be  of  anew  suit  or  clothes.  The  Little  Wonder  Time- 
Keeper  looks  exactly  like  a  watch,  and  it  can  be  worn  in  the  pocket  precisely  as 
an  ordinary  watch.  The  cases  are  of  fine  nickel  plate,  and  it  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Being  the  publisher  of  the  old-established  and  well-known  family  paper,  Tbo 
Cricket  on  the  Heorl  h,  and  wishing  to  obtain  for  it  100,000  new  subscribers 
during  the  next  few  mouths,  we  now  make  the  following  unprecedented  offer; 
l'p<m  receipt  o/Thlrty-tlirce  Cents  t«  postage  stomps,  wc  tcitl  send  Tho 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth  fur  Three  fllonllis.  and  to  every  subscriber  tee 
will  also  send.  FREE  and  post-paid,  the  Little  Wonder  Time-Keeper 
and  a  Handsome  Solid  Steel  Vent  Chain.  The  Cricket  on  the  Heaeth 
is  a  mammoth  16-pape,  (H-column  illustrated  paper,  Glled  with  charming  Serial 
0  ad  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Knowledge.  Farm  and  Household 
Hints  and  Recipes,  Puzzles,  Games  and  Stories  for  the  Young,  Wit  and  Humor, 
and  everything  to  amuse,  entertain  and  instruct  tbe  whole  family.  That  this  is  a 
most  remarkable  bargain  no  one  can  deny,  and  the  pffer  Is  made  simply  to  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  our  [japer.  Take  advantage  of  it  at  once.  Remember, 
the  Time-Keeper  and  Chain,  which  have  heretofore  been  sold  at  SI. 00,  are  now 
given  absolutely  free;  you  are  required  to  pay  only  [be  price  of  a  three  months* 
subscription  tu  the  paper.  For  $1.00  wc  will  sund  foursubscriptintis  to  the  paper 
Satisfaction  //■•■irtintced  or  money  refunded.     As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  the  publisher 

Address,    s.  H.  MOORE,  Publisher,  No.  3  Park  Place,  New  York. 


HOLIDAY-STYLE  HATS 

IN  A  LARGE  VARIETY,  AND  A  SPECIAL  LINE  OF 

FINE  CHILDREN'S  GOODS, 


JUST  OPENED  BY 


G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN,  THE  BATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  STREET,  BETWEEN  BTJSH  AND  PINE  STS. 


"Dress    Reform" 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  Fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps.)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

9IRS.M.  n.  OBERdCO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 
336    Sutter    Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Cornet    to 
Order  for  $4. 


R,    CO  WEN. 


W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

US  deary  Street,  San  Frauclsco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR-KCVG    (III  114  II. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.   SPAULDING.  J.  PA1TERSON 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Suga 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLP1IE  LOW,  President. 

Office — aoS  California  Street. 


C.   ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


fyFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^    Street 
t3TLibera!  advances  made  on  consignments 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctiokesr. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  &  .SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

Ml  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

116  Montgomery  Street, 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FUR8. 


MACNESO-GALCITE 

BOND  AND  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

HOUSEHOLD    CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


AND   FINE  STATION^ 

AT  DODGE,  BROS.  &  SHREVE,  32  GE 


T. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


AFTER    THE    DANCE. 
The  Waltzing:  Man. 

Hand  me  my  light  gloves,  James  ; 

I'm  off  for  the  waltzing  world, 
The  Kingdom  of  Strauss  and  that — 
Where  is  my  old  crush  hat? 

Is  my  hair  properly  curled? 
Call  in  the  daytime,  James. 

Think  of  me,  won't  you,  James, 

When  I  am  rosily  twirling 
The  ' '  Rose  of  a  garden  of  girls," 
The  Pearl  among  circling  pearls, 

In  a  mesh  of  melodious  whirling? 
Envy  me,  won't  you,  James? 

For  a  heart  lost  along  with  her  fan. 
For  a  nice  sense  of  honor  flown, 

For  the  care  of  an  invalid  soul, 

And  tastes  far  beyond  my  control, 
I  have  for  my  precious  own 

The  fame  of  a  "  waltzing  man." 

If  I  don't  come,  come  for  me,  James — 
Ah,  the  waltz  is  my  mastering  passion  ! 

The  trip-tripping  airs  are  as  sweet 

As  love  to  my  turning  feet, 

While  I  clasp  the  fair  doll  of  fashion, 

My  fiancee.     But  come  for  me,  James. 

The  heart  which  I  lost — it  is  strange — 
I've  been  told  it  will  yet  be  my  death  ; 

And  I  think  it  quite  likely  I  might 

Waltz  once  too  often  to-night. 
In  spite  of  the  music  and  Beth, 

Death's  a  difficult  move  to  arrange. 

Pray,  smoke  by  the  fire,  old  boy. 
And  find  yourself  whisky  and  books. 

If  I  should  not  turn  up,  then,  at  two 

Or  three,  you  will  know  I  need  you. 
If  I'm  dead,  you  must  pardon  my  looks 

As  I  lie  in  the  ball-room,  old  boy. 


The  Last  Waltz. 

We  stood  in  the  innermost  circle  ; 

We  flew  with  a  mystical  current — 

The  drift  of  the  dance — to  a  surging 

'Refrain  that  rolled  under  and  under, 

Yet  never  was  lost  in  the  sinking 

Of  melody's  flood-tide  and  ebb-tide. 

As  breezes,  where  starlight  shines  dimly, 

Fly  rustling,  so  fled  we  together  ; 

And  deep  through  the  eddies  of  music 

And  dreams  ray  senses  were  carried, 

While  calm  o'er  the  harmony's  tumult 

My  heart  like  a  flower  leaned  in  shadow. 

I  loved,  but  my  love  was  unuttered, 

And  hopelessly  doomed  to  be  silent — 

A  bird  in  the  nest  ever  fettered, 

To  live  without  singing  or  flying. 

In  the  hushes  the  singing  of  thrushes, 

The  waving  of  palm  and  of  myrtle  ; 

Then  again  rose  the  wind-notes  so  urgent. 

And  quick-flowing  sounds  bore  us  whirling. 

At  last,  as  if  life-breath  were  ceasing — 

The  world  of  the  dance  far  behind  us — 

We  paused,  with  "Good-night;"  and  retreating, 

I  knew  we  were  henceforth  divided. 

Yet  still  the  remembrance,  half  mournful, 

Comes  haunting  me  now,  in  a  twilight 

Of  years  that  my  love  has  made  lonely  ; 

And  music  still  rings  through  the  silence. 

— George  P.  Lathrop, 

Una    Senora. 

One  found  a  reason  when  she  came 
Why  the.  Paseo  glowed  with  light, 

And  why  the  music  swelled  and  thrilled 
As  if  upon  a  festal  night. 

The  band  was  playing  "  Le  Desir  " — 
Why  that  old  strain,  I  can  not  tell — 

And  all  her  carriage,  all  her  grace. 
Accorded  with  the  music  well. 

High  overhead  the  southern  moon 
Shone  as  no  other  moon  can  shine  ; 

Perhaps  I  fixed  her  liquid  glance, 
Perhaps  'twas  but  a  fancy  mine ; 

And  yet  in  northern  climes  and  far, 
The  scene  before  me  rises  clear  ; 

Her  gracious  shape  I  seem  to  see 
Whene'er  the  band  plays  "  Le  D^sir !" 

— Arlo  Bates. 

A  Waltz  Quadrille. 

The  band  was  playing  a  waltz  quadrille. 

I  felt  as  light  as  a  wind-blown  feather, 
As  we  floated  away  at  the  caller's  will 

Through  the  intricate  mazy  dance  together. 
Like  a  mimic  army  our  lines  were  meeting, 
Slowly  advancing,  and  then  retreating, 

All  decked  in  their  bright  array  ; 
And  back  and  forth  to  the  music's  rhyme 
We  moved  together,  and  all  the  time 

I  knew  you  were  going  away. 

The  fold  of  your  strong  arm  sent  a  thrill 

From  heart  to  brain  as  we  gently  glided 
Like  leaves  on  the  waves  of  that  waltz  quadrille  ; 

Parted,  met,  and  again  divided, 
You  drifting  one  way  and  I  another, 
Then  suddenly  turning  and  facing  each  other ; 

Then  off  in  the  blithe  chasse\ 
Then  airily  back  to  our  places  swaying, 
While  every  beat  of  the  music  seemed  saying 

That  you  were  going  away, 

I  soid  to  my  heart,  "  Let  us  take  our  fill 

Of  mirth  and  pleasure,  and  love  and  laughter, 
For  it  all  must  end  with  this  waltz  quadrille, 

And  life  will  be  never  the  same  life  after. 
0  !  that  the  caller  might  go  on  calling — 
O  !  that  the  music  might  go  on  falling 

Like  a  shower  of  silver  spray — 
While  we  whirled  on  to  the  vast  forever, 
Where  no  hearts  break  and  no  ties  sever, 

And  no  one  goes  away." 

A  clamor,  a  crash,  and  the  band  was  still, 

'Twas  the  end  of  the  dream  and  the  end  of  the 
measure ; 
Trie  Isst  low  notes  of  that  waltz  quadrille 

-.■■'■~n  like  a  dirge  o'er  the  death  of  pleasure. 
d  L'oocl-night,  and  the  spe-ll  was  over — 
'i  lor  a  friend  and  too  cold  for  a  lover — 
lothing  more  to  say  ; 
looked  dim,  and  the  dancers  weary, 
sic  was  sad,  and  the  hall  was  dreary 
u  went  away,  —  Blla   Wheeler, 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM'S 

VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 

la  a  Positive  Cure 

For  all  those  Painful  Complaints  and  Weoknoisei 

so  common  to  our  best  female  population. 

A  Medicine  for  Woman.    Invented  by  a  Woman. 
Prepared  by  a  Woman. 

Tht'Greateit   Ileillcal   Dkcorerj  Siuco  llio   Ddvtd  of  History. 

0"lt  rsviTos  the  drooping1  spirits,  Invigorates  and 
harmonizes  the  organic  functions,  gives  elasticity  and 
nrmness  to  the  step,  restores  the  natural  lustre  to  the 
•ye,  and  plants  on  the  pale  cheek  of  woman  the  fresh 
tozcs  of  life's  spring  and  early  summer  time. 
K3?~ Physicians  Use  It  and  Prescribe  It  Freely  -®ft 

It  removes  faintness,  flatulency,  destroys  all  craving- 
for  stimulant,  and  relieves  weakness  of  the  stomach. 

That  feeling  of  bearing  down,  causing  pain,  weight 
and  backache,  is  always  permanently  cured  by  its  use, 
lor  £  he  cure  of  Kidney  Complaints  of  cither  sex 
this  Compound  Is  unsurpassed. 

LYDIA  E.  PIXKHASPS  BLOOD  PURIFIER 

■will  eradicate  every  vestige  of  Humors  from  tha 
Blood,  and  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  system,  of 
man  woman  or  child.    Insist  on  having  it. 

Both  the  Compound  and  Blood  Purifier  are  prepared 
at  233  and  235  "Western  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass.  Price  of 
either,  $L  Sis  bottles  for  $5.  Sent  by  mail  in  the  form 
of  pills,  or  of  lozenges,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1  per  box 
for  either,  Mrs.  Pink  ham  freely  answers  all  letters  of 
Inquiry.   Enclose  3ct.  stamp.    Send  for  pamphlet. 

No  family  should  be  without  LYDIA  E.  PLVKHAJrS 
LIVER  PILLS.    Ther  cure  constipation,   biliousness, 
and  torpidity  of  the  fiver.    25  cents  per  box. 
jlSTSoIdby  all  Druggists.-®* 


AVER'S  HAIR  VIGOR, 

For  Restoring  Gray  llair  lo  its  Natural  Vital- 
ity and  Color. 


Advancing  years,  sick- 
ness, care,  disappointment, 
and  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, all  turn  the  hair  gray, 
and  either  of  them  incline 
it  to  shed  prematurely. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  by 
long  and  extensive  use,  has 
proven  that  it  stops  the 
falling  of  the  hair  imme. 
d.ately ;  often  renews  the 
growth  ;  and  always  surely 
restores  its  color  when  faded 
or  gray.  It  stimulates  the 
nutritive  organs  to  healthy 
activity,  and  preserves  both 
the  hair  and  its  beauty.  Thus  brashy,  weak,  or  sickly  hair 
becomes  glossy,  pliable,1  and  strengthened;  lost  hair  re- 
grows  with  lively  expression  ;  falling  hair  is  checked  and 
stablished  ;  thin  hair  thickens,  and  faded  or  gray  hairs  re- 
sume their  original  color.  Its  operation  is  sure  and  harm- 
less. It  cures  dandruff,  heals  all  humors,  and  keeps  the 
scalp  cool,  clean,  and  soft — under  which  conditions,  dis- 
eases of  the  scalp  are  impossible. 

As  a  Dressing  for  Ladies'  Hair, 
the  Vigor  is  praised  for  its  grateful  and  agreeable  perfume, 
and  valued  for  the  soft  lustre  and  richness  of  tone  it  imparts. 


PREPARED  r.Y 
BR.  J.  €.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


^uupM 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE."' 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wine^lassful  before  breakfast. 

0/  alt  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE    GENUINE    BUT    WITH  A  BLUE   LABEL. 

FOR  SALE  EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

583  Montgomery  Street, 

SAM     FRANOISCO. 


"GREAT  WESTERN 


GUN  W0RKS,i 

Pittsburgh,* 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES    SOLDI 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


mm  THYSELF 


Write  for  Lugs  IHnitrttad  C»Uloan«. 
Riau.BbotOunj,Rovolr«n,afntp.o.  d.rorsiualQttooa.- 


W  The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indi"=crel:ons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-imESEBVA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vitality  impaired  by  too  close 
application  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published,  it  is  a  standard  medical  worW,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  many  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  full  gilt.  Price,  only  $1.25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely scaled,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  either  r  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a  marvel  of  art  and   beauty,   warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance. — Author. 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  or  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 

PEARODV    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE, 

Orff.n.  PARKER,  M.  !>., 

4  Dulflnch  Street,  Kosloa,  Mass. 
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OJOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada- 
Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  aad  day  of  November,  1882,  an  assess- 
ment,(No.  io,)of  twenty-five  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Anystock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1882, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction; 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     Uy  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 
Office — "Room  79,  Nevada   Block,  No.    309  Montgomery 
Sireet.   S;m  Francisco   Cal 


JDEST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  tl.e  eieh.eciuli  (t8th)  dii>  ol  November,  1882,  an 
a-sessment  (No.  25)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coinj  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block, 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Friday,  the  sad  day  of  December,  1882,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thursday, 
the  nth  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY. 

^■"'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  6)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  29th  day  of  December,  1882,  will  be  delin- 
quent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
26th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2  -.,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  Cal. 


<T/ERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

**~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  wo-ks,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  8th  day  of  Deceit  ber,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  75)  of  One  Djilar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Or.  Dye'w  Electro- 
Voltaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Dehlllty,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Uludrcd  Trouble*.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism,. Llvci'  and  hid  my  Troubles,  and  many 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free,     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Sfarilmll,  Mich. 


n^HUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California  ;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
Notice. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the   following  de- 
scribed stock,   on  account  of  assessment  (No.  1)  levied  on 

the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Name                                 No.        Shares.  Amount. 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  $2  00 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..  37  10,000  4,00000 

Charles  DeLacy  .Trustee..   73  200  8000 

Charles  DeLacy, Trustee..   74.  300  12000 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   79  14,995  5,99800 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .  87  6,000  2,400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley 4  5  not  issued         200 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  995  do  398  00 

W.W.Dodge 6  5  do  200 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995  do  398  00 

E.G.  Waite 8  5  do  200 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  2,495  do  998  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5  do  3  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995  do  398  00 

Wm.  Sherman 12  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  Sherman,  Trustee. ..   13  2,495  do  998  00 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14  1,000  do  400  00 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15  2,000  do  800  00 

TheodoreWagner,  Trustee  16  x,ooo  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee. . ..  17  1,500  not  issued     60000 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18  1,000  do  40000 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19  2,000  do  800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee....   20  1,000  do  40000 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  82  500  do  200  00 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee. .  23  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24  1,000  do  400  00 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25  2,000  '800  00 

Walter  Mead,  Trustee 26  500  not  issued      200  00 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500  do  200  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30  1,000  do  400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do  40000 

Chas.  S.  Neal 32  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do  a  00 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do  300 

Wm.  Wilson 3$  5  do  a  00 

Benj.  Teal 36  5  -   do  2  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick  Trustee 54  1,000  406  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....  56  1,000  not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57  3,000  do  1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do  1,200  00 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do  400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee.. . .  61  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do  200  00 

Geo.  E  .Barnes  .Trustee..  62  200  do  80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do  40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64  50  do  20  00 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee..   65  50  do  20  00 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  50  issued  20  00 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee .. .  67  50  not  issued      20  00 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250  do  100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do  100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do  400  00 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee. .103  500  do  200  00 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee.. no  500  do  300  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100  do  40  00 

And  in  accordance  with  Jaw,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
ffornia,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (16th) 
day  of  October,  1882  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (20th) 
day  of  November,  1882^  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


PO  "  I'O  *  EMENT.— The  sa'e  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty-seventh 
(27th)  day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
Cy  order  of  the  Board  of  I'irectors. 

C.   M.   OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quen  s'ock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  eleventh  (nth) 
day  of  December,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
ord  r  of  the  board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  second  (2d)  day 
of  January,  1803,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.         C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 
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'     *    4-11    413   &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

NEW  TREATMENT  BY  INHALA- 
tion,  for  Consumption,  Astlimn, 
ItrocK'liiilN, J>.vnpci>bla,  Catarrh, 
.Headache,  Mobility,  Rheum  a* 
(ism.  Nenralirla,  and  all  Chronic 
nnd  Herroni  DlloracHt  Prepared  by. 
DRS.  STARKEY  A  PALEN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Packago  contains  all  directions,  and  Is' 
easily  sent  by  expropM,  ready  for  USE  AT1- 
HOME.  H.  E.  MATHEWS,  Forwarding, 
Agent,  600  Montgomery  s(reot,San  Fran-, 
Cisco,  OaL    JO"  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. . 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ca     Pi     R«     K* 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  November  27,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Q.30  /.  M. 

*3.oo  p.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

8.CO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
♦3.30  P.  M. 
JS.OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*S.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
ZO.OO  A.  M, 

3.00  P.  M, 
"5.00  P.  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 

S.30  P.  M, 
8.00  A.  M 

8.00  A.  M, 


DESTINATION. 


.  Antioch  and  Martinez. . 


.  .Calistoga  and  Napa. . 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . 
I  and  East )  Emigrant. 

{Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 
Stockton  1  via  Martinez 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

"      (JSundays  only) 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Fleasanton. . 


..Madera  and  Fresno..., 

. .  Merced 

. .  Marys ville  and  Chico.. 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards . . 


f  Ogden  and  )  Express . 

1 1" 


8.00  A 

M. 

3- 3o  P. 

M. 

*4.oo  P. 

M. 

S.OO  A. 

M. 

3.00  p. 

M. 

*8.oo  A 

M. 

8  OO  A 

M. 

9.30  A 

M. 

3-30  p- 

M. 

*4.oo  p 

M. 

3.30  p. 

M. 

8.00  A 

M. 

*3-3°P 

M. 

East J  Emigrant 

Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

/  c  .1  via  Livermore, . 

1  Sacramento    [    -    t.     -    „ 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers... 
..San  Jose 


2.40  P.  M. 
hio.  10  A.  M. 
'12.40  p.  M. 

7.40  p.  M. 
.  M. 


.10 


.Tehama  and  Willows  . 
.Vallejo 


.(JSundays  only) 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


10. 10 . 

7.40  P.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
7.IO  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
'12.4O  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
II.  IO  A.M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.  M. 
2.4O  P.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
S.40  P.  M. 
3.4O  P.  M. 
9.4O  A.  M. 

*8.40A.  M.J 

II.IO  A.  M. 
6.IO  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P,  M 
7.40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
3.40  P.  M. 
9.40  A.  M. 
"7.40  P.  M. 
7.40  P.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 
JlI.IO  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 
*7-40  P.  M. 
II.IO  A.  M. 


RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 


BROADGAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing   Sunday,  October  22,  1882,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


16-s o  A.  M 
8.3O  A.  M 
IO.4O  A,  M 
*3.3OP.  M 
4. 30  P.  M 
6.30  P    M 


DESTINATION. 


.  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  i 
Menlo  Park J 


S.3O  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

"3.30  p.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . . 


6.40  A.  M. 
9.05  A.  M. 
I0.02  A.  M, 

3.37  p-  M. 

t5-04  p.  M- 
6  02    P.  M  . 


9.05  A.  M. 
*  I0.02  A.  M, 
3.37  P.  M. 
6.02   P.    M, 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-3Q  P. 


..  M.  Ij  ..Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
■.  M.ll and  Monterey 


\r. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000)000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds 4,500,000 

Agbncv  at  New  York 62  Wall  Strhkt. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  faculties  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


H^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


.  M 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


10.40  A. 

*3-3Q  P- 


„:l{ 


,  Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel, . 
..,,.,.  and  Santa  Cruz 


6  02  P.    M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  A.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  at  Antioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.30,   8.30,    9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 
8,oo,  9.30,  11.00,  *I2.00. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6.3°.  7.00,  *t7-3°,  8.00,  *t8.3o, 
9.00,   *T9-3°,  10.00,  11.00,  12. oo,  1. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-3°> 
4.00,   H4.30,  5-oo,  *t5-3of  6.00,  M6.30,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 
11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.oo,  8.30, 
9.00,  t9-3°.  10.00.  tio.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12. 00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,    8.00,  9.30, 

*I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  J8.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3°f  S-oo, 
*5-3°i  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *s. 32, '6.02,  6.32,  7.02, 
7.32,  8.02,  8,32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  11.02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-2i,  *5.5i,  6.21,  6.51  7-Si, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.5*1  12-5i,  i-5*.  2-5*j  3-5*,  4-5",  5-5*i 
6.51.  7-5*.  9-2I>  *o.5i. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5- *S.  *S-45,  6-*5,  7-*°.  +7-35.  S.io, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  *+9.35,  10.10,  *tio.35,  11.10,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  *t4-35>  S-IO»  *!5-35,  6.10,  *t°-35>  7-*5. 
*l7-35,  9*5,  10- 45- 

From  BERKELEY— *5- 45.  °-i5.  6.45,  7-»5,  7-45.  8,15- 
8.45.  t9- 15.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  tn.15,  11.45.  *2-45.  *-45. 
2-45.  3-45.  4-*5,    4-45.   5-i5.  5-45.   6-*5.  6.45,  7-45.  9-I5. 

FromWEST  BERKELEY— *$. 45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 
8.45,  9.45,  10.45,  i-45,  2.45,  3-45,  4-45,  *5-*5,  5-45  "'S.is, 
6.45,  *7-*5-  


10.40  a.m.  I  Salinas,  Soledadand  way  stations  I      6.O2  p.  m. 


■"Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  {Sportsmen's  Train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  connect 
with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $^.50;  to  Monterey 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel, 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

S3"  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma, 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER   ARRANGEMENT. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.I5,   9.15,  «-i5,   LIS,  3-'S 

From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15,  ^S,  4-15- 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  OCTOBER 

^-*'     22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oc 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.25,  **-45,  *4-45j  ts-aoP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  tS.oo,  *8.5o  A.  M.,  "3.45,  ^5.30, 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.      t  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8. 00, 
t8.5o,  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  ti2-oo  M,  '2.30.  f4.oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  17.30,  "S.45  A.  M.,  *3.i5, 
t5-oo  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.   DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  or  the  Rauk  or 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  i  11  ion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Saving*  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  31.  Rothschild  A 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.   M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,6.00?.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  RI.;  from  Saucelito  at  3.40  and  6.15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A.  M, 


■  A  Jhft  A.  M-  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
IV. WW  tin  Ferry,)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M  .) 


All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. " 


"Standard    Time"  furnished   by   Randolph    &    Co.. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
.  N.,  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t. 


Apolh 


marts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"L'Ean  de  Table  des  Reines." 

Le  Gaulois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,l0MILLlONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &-Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE  EV 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,   Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all  points   on  the 
North  Coast. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
n-  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold) $300,000  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  83 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

C     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  ROSE 

FOB    GARDENS,    MILLS.    DUXES,     AM>     [IKE 
DEPAKT9IENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AKB  RUBBER 

MAN  I  FA< Tl  KING   COMPANY. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

1882. 

Belgic 1 Thursday,  December  28th. 

1883. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic. Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

Belgic Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  OfiBces,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President, 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS., 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1;   Olema,   $2  50;   lomales, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills.  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  91.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Sauce  o 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  roundtrip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 

F.  B.  LATHAM, 
Gen'l  Pass'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


DAVID  NYE, 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE  202  MARKET  STREET. 


A  Leading  Lcndon  Phys* 

icin.n  establishes    BM 

Office  in  NewTork 

for  the  Core  of 

EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

'JVom  Am.  Journalef Medicine. 

Dr    Ah  Heserole  (late  of  London),  who  tnakesaBpecialty 

i-.f  F''il.-p"V,  tins  wltbuut  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases 
than  any  other  living  physician.  Ills  buccps  has  simply  been 
astonishing;  wo  have  heard  of  cases  of  over  20  years'  stand- 
lncr  successfully  cured  by  him.  He  has  published  a  work  on 
this  disease,  which  ha  sonds  with  a.  largo  bottle  of  his  won- 
d<Tfnl  i'uro  free  to  iny  oulTorer  who  may  send  their  express 
and  V  O,  Address  Wo  advise  any  one  wishing  0  core,  to  ad- 
dress Dr.  AD.  IIESEEOLE,  >'o.  OG  John  St..  New  Yort. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 


Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers* 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturer)} 

904  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Carbollzcd  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Kubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Bubberllo.se, 
Rubber  Uo*c,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose. 
Steam  Uotte,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbollzed  *'  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEB. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  market  Streets, 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


TT.Wb«t.ih«ip.  BYRON  JACKSON, 

"bieVCfd"  mjil"  625  Sixth  St,   San  Francisco, 
Agricultural  Implements. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  lor  Threshing 
Machines,  Hoise  Forks,    Derricks, 

Vincynrd  Harrows.   Steam  Derrick 

Hnns  in  the  -pvik  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 

lithieit  winds.  ■parm  Machinery,  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 

Entirely  relia-  aild  Wool  Presses   Steam    Enfj'nei! 

bleinaturms.     Threshing    Machines,    Wind    Mills, 

Dumb  Bells  Furniture  Castings.  All 

orders  filled  promptly  at  thelowest 

market  rates. 

"Write  for  our  New  Catalogue. 


BYftQHJACKli 


OACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C.  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  ioth,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  SANTA  BARBARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  ioth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


ilfULLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  ur.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Tlilrty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    tS~Two  Hours  Notice. 

-gja^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^auehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

/MPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  108  .nd  no  California  St.,  Sao  Fraction 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Motel  occup.es  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  la  fire  and  earthquake -proof*.  It  has  five 
elevators,  livery  room  In  large,  light,  and  airy* 
The  ventilation  1h  perfect.  A  hath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  lllumlnafcd  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Quests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.    The  r«Bt*urant  "»  the  fln«»t 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,   Junction   Market  and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

■*^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Worlcs ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTA 


Mi  uannHM  it- 


u 
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E.H.  McDonald, 
President* 

San  Francisco, 

rflffit 

1363. 

CfapiKLStocli 
rSorpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  I,  1SS2. 
We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  for  your 
consideration  the    following  Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Annual  Statement  of  the  condition  of  tLis  Bank: 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises S150.000  00 

Other  Real  Estate 12,825  33 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

liand  Association  Stock 15.121  55 

Loans  and  Miscounts 1,785.000  20 

Due  from  Banks 527,279  09 

Sloney  on  hand 632.865  30 

XIABIUTIES.  HSa.753.Q99  Q9 

Capital  paid  up 61,000.000  0" 

Surplus 46O.8O0  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953.672  80 

Due  Banks SSy.diH  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 

S3, 9 52,009  09 

Tills  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
til  kinds  of  banking  business. 


Every  Reader 


Splendid 

Timekeeper. 


Tn  ordarto  pdvertise  HOTTPE  /„NT>  HOME,  and  Becnre  Bnb- 
Bmbcr:;  prompt.?, -w.;  have  deciU  d  to  make  tfie  Jollowmp  moat 
princely  end  magnificent  offer  to  each  Hud  every  ren'l.-r  of  thia 
paper:  It  13  tee  common  practice  of  tie  fold  and  silver  refiners 
ciEopland  and  S\vitz.jrbn J  to  purchase  Irom  tLo  pawnbrokero  of 
their  respect  ive  couutries  ell  the  go.d  nnd  eilv.r  watches  which 
have Lucn  unredeemed,  a'mplj- (or  the  take  ot  the  po,d  and  silver 
cases.  Tbovorfc*  are  flien  ao!d  to  a  celebrated  watch  iirm  who 
have  made  c  special  ty  of  this  b1iF.ijif.5s.  This  firm  pliicea  tLo  works 
in  the  hands  of  skill  ml  workmen,  who  set  lo  Work  et.d  t.ut  them  hi 
113  ppod  condition  03  pilule.  These  works  embrace  ..very  vnrie'y 
of  movement,  soma  otio^m  Mr.?  vtr-  fine  andpenect  timekeepers 
fill  Ljodsomoly  cased.  We  hurt  just  purcttiut-d  the  entire  staifc 
(.'i.lO  ')  of  a  bankrupt  con-en  1 1'  the  above  described  watchc  tt 
Jess  than  the  first  cost  o  t  tLe  raw  materia). 

TrS?r"Cc!5**0,fr.?1'B:)*  the  EQi' option  price  of  HOUSE  AWD 
110,1.,.  and  $'  n 1  ertrn  to  p*y  lor  i.ochir.p,  p..,iape,  and  reeiater- 
mf:.  we  vrdl  fend  HOUSE  Al  D  HOME  for  '  .lU  v,-  n  ii  numbers 
8t:lOilOOt   tb..-3    iv:.L");i-3,  Jf-f'pr-H,  [onnyaddrr.^   in    th-.   United 

b  atea.  Watcaeaiaai  ad  the  dny  the  order  is  received.  Ti.pwatches 
vr  0  pnrchM.d  eiecu/y  to  go  with  HOU?E  AM'  limit,  nad 
Ti-.  lUruTHtsnedoaly  to  the  ralwcribra  to  that  raMioition.  In 
c-i  r  to  fcrtrofloM  it  ft  ouowo  mnko  this  unusual  oflar,  which 
con  droL  be  inaao  vre  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  be-u-Lt  the 
waScuea  atone  qaaricrcoet  rf  manufacture. 

Ca  rec?-_pto]  6iiC3ntie::>Tn  we  will  eend  our  new  find  elepant 
wa.ch-c.ain  vnth.n.wi.i-vla  ennrra  and  doc  call  attach- 
ment—just  tbo  thing  (or  banters  and  sporting  men. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Hemember.  or.y  oneoendinp  ns  money  for  HOUSE  AND  HOME 
o-  I'lOfbovBOii'^r.who  cnnAo-cxtttj  Bay  that  they  are  not  satiated 
with  •their  bargain,  can  have  their  rn^ney  cheerfully  refunded. 

icdrcsa  METROPOLITAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 
353  Broad  way,  Sew  York  City. 
V/HAT  THEY  SAY  OF  US. 

TT(?«t  Point,  B.  T.,  Cct.  17,  1882.  Metropolitan  Publishing 
Company.  Genu:  I  am  la  receipt  otlho  handsome  premium  watch 
e.  ■  t 11-e.  I  was  ranch  surprised  to  know  that  von  could  supply  bo 
f-  I  a  timekeeper  lor  eo  little  rn^ney.  HOtl^E  AND  HOME 
B  j  la  N.ortli  the  price.  Enclosed  please  find  si^:  (6)  newsnb- 
E  1  ..lions  at  JjS.Sji.  Pie  bo  E.nd  roe  l>  pr.minm  watel.CH  thoearoo 
f  loiui  the  last.  Veryimlyyours.  Ed  ard  S.  Furrow, U.S.  Armr. 
£  -/Ireeabpro,  'i  enn.,  Sept  30,18b:.1.  Genie-  watch  arriv.'.! 
I  t>  ,5^  m  tlul"eei»E£  qualities.  Jesse  W.  Sparks,  Jr. 
f  .-  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  1-1.  Premium  received,  and  0  nice  one 
''a-  Gen.  R.W.  Johnson.  "U  rlchtHoivn.  .Mint.,  Sept. '.v. 
£-.  Received _  premium  last  ni.ht.  Veil  eatiefied.  Marthi 
Ooodaie,  leatimoaials  liie  the  above  received  every  day. 
,.T,~-,B-— Tno  POD'ilnt-and  Tieniififiil  vrrcklv  publieP- 
t.oafcno^™as1l«rSEAia>MOMEIllUBtrntedne^ 
paper,  None  of  the  bent  and  moBtelecantty  lllunti-a- 
ledweekiv  nrivspjipernoi-the  day,  full  of  Aen'R,  Art, 
Be'euec,  Pavilion,  Jlu.lc,  Poetry.  Charmlnc  I-torle?. 
\Utand  Huinoi-.  r^efulKnowIedcc,  and  amusement 
*  eTefT  Anierlean  home.  In  fact  a  pictorial  his- 
c° mT  ?,ithP  xrJ>r}A  "om  week  to  week— eijjht  hcautl- 
-  '    V,1,Inatrotcdpaecit— same  size  co  HEm:>'3or".r- 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 
hipping  and  CommissionDIercliants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tha  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

ppURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.    310  Stockton  Street. 


noveltie: 


FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS. 


LOUIS     BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Invite  pnblic  attention  to  the  finest  and  best  selected 
stock  of  lYoveltiesin  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE,  and  PREACH  CLOCKS  ever  exhibited 
here.  Direct  importation  in  every  branch  enables  us  to 
sell  goods  at  lower  prices  than  any  house  in  the  city. 

Every    description  of  fine   DIAMOND    WORK   and 
JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order. 

STORE  OPEN  EVERY  EVENING  DURING  DECEMBER. 


Importation  for  1881, 


30,835   CASES. 


Importation  for  1882, 


Will  exceed 


35,000   CASES. 


Fresh  shipments  of  this  favorite  brand  of  Champagne  constantly  received 

by  the  Agents. 

WOLFF  &  RHEINHOLD,  506  Battery  Street. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY  . 

invite  the  public  to  visit  lUcir 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREETS 


And  inspect  llicir 


"Which    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  shown  on  tills  Coast,  and  which  cannot  be  excelled  for  Variety  and  Beauty  upon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  your  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants, 

THE   CALA.  FFRMTURE  M'F«  CO..  220  TO  226  BUSH  ST. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  89  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     In     Gents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


"IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN." 

THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


jr    "    *a 

efsssH 

?5b:sp 

D.  S.  BR01VV  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  (\(\  1  I  Orderfor House 
and  Retail  I  .  1 1  ft  |       or  Office  by 

Dealer    in  U  UnL  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

11$    and    130    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

AND 

718    SANSOME    STREET. 


Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(EstabUshcd  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

Commission  Merchants 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 


39  Clay  Street, 


Telephone  No    IS- 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


PUSHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XI.     NO.  27. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER  30,    1882. 


PRICE,   TEN  CENTS. 


WHY    QUIMBY    SWORE    OFF. 


A  New  Year's  Tale,  which  contains  an  Important  MoraL 


JfeL 


Jack  Quimby  awoke  with  a  bad  headache.  This  was  no 
new  sensation  to  Mr.  Quimby.  It  was  old  as  the  eternal 
hills,  for  Jack  was  a  bibulous  soul,  and  his  head  was  not  pro- 
portionate to  his  inclination  for  strong  waters.  He  loved 
drink,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  mad  merriment  the 
bowl  provoked,  the  song,  the  jest,  and  the  anecdote,  the 
maudlin  fraternal  embrace,  and  the  pledges  of  everlasting 
friendship.  He  occupied  a  responsible  position  in  a  Front 
Street  office — for,  despite  his  deep  and  insatiable  thirst, 
Quimby  was  an  excellent  man  of  business. 

"  I  look,"  said  Mr.  Quimby,  as  he  ruefully  surveyed  his 
crimson  countenance  in  a  hand-glass,  "  I  look  like  a  b'iled 
owl.  Or  the  last  run  of  shad.  Or  the  breaking  up  of  a  hard 
winter.  This  won't  do ;  I'll  have  to  swear  off,  or  the  cold  and 
silent  grave  will  soon  claim  this  manly  form  for  its  own," 
and  Jack's  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  for  the  fumes  of  the  last 
round  of  night-caps  were  by  no  means  dissipated. 

"  There  never  was  a  better  Christian  ruined  by  drink  than 
the  undersigned,"  he  continued,  and  then,  as  his  eyes  lit  on 
a  bottle  on  the  bureau,  he  said,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  gratitude, 
"  Thank  heaven,  there  is  a  snifter  left  to  brace  up  on." 

Mr.  Quimby's  toilet  was  slow  and  painful  this  morning. 
He  looked  at  the  cold  water  with  a  shudder,  but  finally  worked 
himself  up  to  the  washing  point.  He  was  a  long  time  in 
getting  his  collar  buttoned,  he  dared  not  shave,  though  he 
usually  performed  that  office  every  day,  and  he  marked  with 
a  groan  that  a  new  pimple  ha  J  taken  its  place  on  his  forehead. 

"Clearly,"  said  Quimby,  "I  must  swear  off.  There  are 
only  five  days  left  of  December.  Then  the  new  year  and 
piety,"  and,  much  consoled  by  the  self-promised  reform,  he 
left  his  room  to  make  a  feeble  apology  for  a  breakfast.  A 
few  hours  later  and  Mr.  Quimby  was  himself  again.  It  had 
taken  much  artificial  aid  to  bring  his  restoration  about,  but 
Mr.  Quimby  played  the  good  Samaritan  to  himself  with  the 
most  liberal  cheerfulness.  "A  hair  of  the  dog,"  was  one  of 
his  most  cherished  maxims.  The  trouble  was  that  he  began 
with  the  hair,  and  usually  concluded  with  the  whole  hide. 

"  If,"  he  often  remarked  to  his  confidants,  "  I  could  keep 
cold  sober  for  twenty-four  hours  together,  I  do  not  think  I 
would  find  much  trouble  in  swearing  off."     And  then  he'd 
recite  "The  Vagabonds "  with    tears    streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  and  dwell  with  infinite  pathos  on  the  lines  : 
"  You  should  have  seen  these  classic  features — 
You  need  not  scoff,  sir.     I  was  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  upon  God's  creatures — 
I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men." 

Despite  his  potations  he  was  handsome,  and  the  burning 
libel  part  of  the  poem,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  purely 
imaginary. 

******** 

Two  young  and  pretty  girls  sat  in  a  handsome  mansion  on 
Ca.i  ornia  Street.  It  was  not  Nob  Hill,  but  near  enough  to 
breaihe  the  aristocratic  atmosphere  of  that  locality.  One,  a 
blonde,  was  making  a  mouchoir  case  for  a  New  Year's  pres- 
ent. And  on  the  lid  her  fair  fingers  were  embroidering  the 
initials  J.  Q. 

"  I  can  not  imagine  how  you  endure  that  fellow,  Alice," 
said  the  other.  "  He  never  comes  near  me  without  remind- 
ing me  of  a  spice  factory.  Why,  he  must  exist  on  cloves,  and 
cinnamon,and  that  sortof  thing.  I  am  sure  he  drinks.  I  have 
heard  him  talk  so  strangely,  and  one  night  he  began  a  song, 
and  burst  out  crying  in  the  middle  of  it.  Bob  had  to  take 
him  into  the  hall.  He  could  hardly  walk.  Bob  said  it  was  his 
emotions,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  whisky,  or  some  horrid  drink." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Alice  Benton.  "Jack  is  so  finely  strung 
that  the  least  thing  affects  him.  He  is  a  dear  fellow,  is  Jack. 
So  good-hearted  and  cleves.     They  adore  him  at  the  club." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  her  friend;  "but  it  must  take  a 
fortune  to  keep  him  in  cloves.  By-by.  I  must  get  down  town 
to  match  that  lace."  And  with  one  of  those  natty  little  love- 
you-for-your-mother  kisses  that  girls  exchange,  Bessie  Mor- 
ris skipped  away. 

Alice  put  another  stitch  in  the  curl  of  the  J,  and  examined 
it  critically.  Then  she  sighed,  put  her  work  aside,  and  fell 
into  a  fit  of  dejected  musing.  ''Jack  does  drink  horribly," 
she  said  ;  "  I  wish  I  was  not  so  fond  of  him."  Then,  re- 
pentantly, her  woman's  loyalty  asserting  itself,  "That  is,  I 
mean  I  wish  I  could  cure  him.  Yet  he  has  so  often  prom- 
ised me  to  swear  off,  as  he  calls  it ;  but  I  fear  swear  off  and 
swear  on  are  all  the  same  to  poor  Jack.  I  am  running  a 
fearful  risk,  they  tell  me,  in  marrying  him.  But  what  can  I 
do  ?  I  can  not  give  him  up.  I  would  not  i  f  I  could.  And 
I  can  not  reform  him."  And  Alice,  in  true  feminine  fashion, 
began  to  cry. 

"  'Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  ye  mean,'  cried  a 
merry  voice  in  her  ear,  and  a  tall,  manly  young  fellow 
caught  away  her  hands,  and  laughed  heartily  at  her  look  of 
angry  distress.  "  How  now,  coz,"  he  said,  soothingly, 
"  what  has  gone  wrong?  Are  th-reto  be  no  calls  this  year? 
Does  the  stern  papa  legislate  that  the  basket  shall  be  hung 
on  the  outer  wall,  and  no,  beau  allowed  to  taste  our  cake  and 
wine?  Out  with  it.  Tell  me  all,  and,  by  yonder  drowsy  po- 
liceman on  the  corner,  I  swear  to  right  your  wrongs." 

u  Oh,  Charley,"  said  his  cousin,  "  it  is  all  about  Jack.  You 
know  his  irregular  habits — that's  what  you  men  call  it,  I  be- 


lieve.    I  must  make  him  stop  drinking.     Charley,  dear,  you 
are  a  man  ;  do  give  me  some  advice." 

Charley  grew  grave  in  a  moment.  "  You  are  right,  Alice," 
he  said.  "  We  must  put  our  heads  together  to  save  Jack 
Quimby.  And  if  for  your  sake  alone,  dear  girl,  I  shall  sit 
awake  all  night  thinking  how  it  can  be  dene.  Give  me 
twelve  hours  to  concoct  some  scheme  that  shall  bring  Jack 
out  of  the  mire,  and  make  his  frequent  'swear-offs'  of  some 
permanent  value.  Now,  don't  fret  any  more.  Finish  that 
pretty  thing,  and  send  it  to  him.  I  must  away  to  seek  coun- 
sel. Farewell,  and  joy  be  with  you."  And  he  rushed  away 
in  time  to  spring  on  a  dummy,  at  the  risk  of  death  or  muti- 
lation. 

"  If  it  can  be  done,  Charley  will  do  it,"  said  Alice,  cheer- 
fully. "O  Jack,  Jack,  if  you  could  but  understand  how 
much  trouble  you  are  giving  us." 

******** 

Jack  Quimby  saw  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in 
according  to  the  usual  fashion  of  such  ceremonies.  And  he 
awoke  with  the  same  old  head,  only  intensified  by  deeper 
and  more  varied  potations.  While  he  was  deliberating 
whether  it  was  worth  while  getting  up  at  all  or  not,  a  knock 
came  at  his  door,  immediately  followed  by  a  couple  of  young 
fellows,  faultlessly  dressed  in  the  regulation  visiting  costume. 

"  Come,  come,  Jack  !  You're  a  nice  fellow  for  a  calling 
chum.  Over  forty  visits  to  make  to-day,  and  you  not  up 
yet,"  and  they  dragged  the  unfortunate  roysterer  from  his 
bed,  and  watched  his  hurried  efforts  at  dressing  with  uproar- 
ious mirth. 

"  Deuce  take  you  both,"  said  Jack;  "  didn't  you  bring  an 
eye-opener  to  help  a  fellow  out  ?  "  The  eye-opener  was  pro- 
duced, in  the  shape  of  a  pocket-flask,  and  under  its  cheering 
influence  Mr.  Quimby  was  soon  ready  for  the  road.  We 
shall  not  follow  him  to  the  various  houses  he  favored  with 
his  presence.  He  was  conscientious  about  drinking  the 
health  of  his  fair  hostesses,  individually  and  collectively, 
and  it  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  before  the  Quimby  car- 
riage halted  before  Judge  Benton's  door.  Alice  had  been 
anxiously  expecting  him  all  day,  but  when  a  gush  of  cloves 
preceded  his  entrance,  her  heart  sank  within  her.  Jack  felt 
the  importance  of  presenting  a  sober  appearance,  and  his 
bow  was  cold,  almost  stern,  and  full  of  the  most  preternatu- 
ral gravity. 

"I  wish  you,  Miss  Benton,  the  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son," he  said,  in  slow  and  deliberate  accents.  There  was  not 
a  solitary  r  in  this  sentence,  for  Mr.  Quimby  knew  from  past 
experience  the  dangers  surrounding  that  consonant  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  "  Judge,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  looking  so  well,"  and  this  time  the  bow  was  directed  to  a 
stiff,  high-backed  chair,  an  heirloom  in  the  Benton  family. 

"  Sit  down,  Jack,  and  don't  be  silly,"  whispered  Alice,  after 
greeting  his  friends.  "  Oh,  you  wicked  boy  !  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  your  eyes  ?  And  your  necktie  has  slipped  up  un- 
der your  ear.     How  your  gloves  are  stained  with  claret !" 

"  Vintage  of  '42,  Miss  Benton,"  said  Mr.  Quimby,  with  a 
pronounced  hiccough.  "'And  he  quaffed  off  the  cold,  black 
wine' — but  excuse  me,  am  I  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you 
asked  me  for  a  song  ?" 

"  Now,  do  be  quiet,  Jack,  and  don't  sing,"  and  she  pushed 
an  easy-chair  toward  her  demoralized  visitor,  who  sank  into 
it  with  a  deep  groan,  and  declared  in  a  sepulchral  voice  that 
if  her  father,  the  judge,  would  step  his  way,  he  should  like  to 
make  his  will,  as  he  felt  the  chill  of  the  tomb  stealing  over 
him,  and  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark  angel's  wings. 
Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Quimby  was  supported  to  his  carriage, 
and  Alice  registered  a  solemn  vow  that  unless  her  cousin's 
plan  was  conclusively  and  permanently  effective,  she  would 
never  be  Mrs.  Quimby,  if  she  had  to  live  and  die  an  old  maid. 

******** 

On  the  evening  of  Mr.  Quimby's  calls,  half  a  dozen  young 
fellows  sat  together  in  the  private  rooms  of  a  well-known  res- 
taurant.    Alice  Benton's  cousin  was  the  chairman. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "we  must  all  of  us  make  a  raid  upon 
Quimby  to-morrow.  You,  Jack,  will  be  the  deeply  insulted 
husband,  and  you,  Tom,  the  honest  viticulturist  whose  money 
Quimby  has  borrowed  and  squandered.  Dick,  I  want  you 
to  play  the  undertaker  from  whom  the  coffin  was  engaged, 
and  Bill,  you  can  appear  as  the  man  assaulted  by  Quimby — 
the  angry  man,  who  has  determined  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
his  country  for  redress  in  the  shape  of  heavy  damages.  The 
office  group  will  now  rehearse." 

The  conspirators  agreed,  and  Charley  Elmore  gave  them 
their  parts,  and  insisted  upon  a  full-dress  rehearsal  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  boys  were  all  of  them  keenly 
alive  to  the  situation,  and,  besides  their  ambition  to  carry 
out  the  joke,  felt  that  it  was  really  a  serious  matter,  as  tend- 
ing to  lead  to  Jack  Quimby's  permanent  swear-off. 

"  It  is  his  last  chance,"  said  Elmore.  "  I  tell  you,  boys,  if 
we  don't  cure  him  this  time  saltpetre  won't  save  him,  and  we 
shall  never  dance  at  Alice  Benton's  wedding,  so  far  as  Jack 
Quimby  is  concerned."  And  the  boys  all  swore  they  would 
do  their  level  best. 

It  was  a  bold  plan,  but  among  Mr.  Quimby's  many  failings 
the>  knew  that  forgetfulness  was  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
and  that  he  seldom  remembered  in  the  morning  the  occur- 
rences tha:.  took  place  over  night. 
******** 

When  Jack  Quimb)  awoke  on  the  second  day  of  the  year, 
he  had  a  vague  idea  that  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  spon< 


taneous  combustion,  "Never,"  he  groaned,  "were  my  cop- 
pers so  infernally  hot  before.  If  I  do  not  join  some  temper- 
ance legion  ere  the  day  is  over,  I  am  a  lost  man."  Despite 
these  reflections  Mr.  Quimby  dressed  himself,  and,  after  a 
good  round  of  stiff  cocktails,  walked  to  his  office  and  fell  into 
the  regular  business  groove. 

"  Great  Scott,  Quimby  !  "  said  one  of  the  clerks,  "  what  a 
head  you've  got  on  you.  Well,  you  must  have  been  going 
the  pace,  yesterday.  I  say,  old  man,  you  ought  to  get  to 
bed  just  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can."  But  Quimby  scowled 
at  the  junior,  and  went  on  adding  up  figures  as  if  he  felt  as 
fresh  as  the  morning,  and  even  tried  a  popular  air  in  a  sub- 
dued whistle,  to  prove  to  the  crowd  that  the  preceding  day 
had  been  one  of  undisturbed  virtue. 

"  Quimby,"  said  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  "  I  want 
that  invoice  made  out  by  ten  o'clock." 

"  All  right,  sir ;  am  at  work  on  it  now." 

"  Somebody  for  you,  Mr.  Quimby,"  cried  the  messenger- 
boy,  bursting  into  the  private  office. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Quimby.  A  tall,  gaunt  individual 
followed  the  boy,  and,  fixing  a  stony  glance  on  Jack,  took  a 
vacant  chair. 

"  Of  course,  you  know  who  I  am,  Mr.  Quimby  ?" 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  do,"  replied  Jack,  after  a  close  scrutiny; 
"never  saw  you  before  in  my  life,  that  I  can  remember." 

"My  name,"  said  the  visitor,  "is  Eutropius  Brown,  and  I 
have  brought  you  the  coffin  you  ordered  last  evening.  If 
you  show  me  to  the  deceased,  Mr.  Quimby,  I  will  arrange 
everything  without  further  delay.  I  believe  you  remarked 
the  corpse  had  been  already  two  days  on  ice." 

Quimby  looked  at  his  visitor  aghast,  and  then  darted  to 
the  window.  Sure,  enough,  there  stood  a  black  wagon  out- 
side the  door. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "there  is  nobody  dead  in  this 
house.  This  is  a  business  house,  and  you  are  quite  mistaken 
about  the  address.  I  never  ordered  a  coffin  from  you.  I've 
got  no  one  to  bury,  and — and  it  strikes  me,"  added  Jack, 
growing  desperate,  "that  you  are  altogether  in  error — in  fact, 
that  you  are  not  quite  right  in  your  mind." 

"  Is  not  your  name  John  Quimby  ?" 

11  It  is  :  I'm  Quimby;  but,  great  heavens  !  I  have  no  use 
for  an  undertaker  ! " 

"  Then  why,"  said  Brown,  in  an  excited  voice,  "  why  did 
you  come  last  night  to  my  establishment  and  ring  the  night- 
bell  ?  Why  did  you  tell  me  to  bring  along,  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  the  nobbiest  casket  in  the  shop  ?  Do  you  think 
that  is  fair  treatment  for  a  decent  undertaker,  Mr.  Quimby. 
Do  you  think " 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  be  quiet,"  gasped  Jack.  "  Here  is 
five  dollars  for  a  New  Year's  present.  Say  no  more  about 
it.  Take  your  casket  back,  and  I  will  call  on  you  this  after- 
noon and  square  up  the  balance.  Don't  you  see  that  I  was 
not  myself  when  I  spoke  to  you  about  that  interment  ?  Now, 
go  away  like  a  good  fellow,"  and  Jack  pushed  Mr.  Brown 
out,  and  sat  down  again  to  his  invoices  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"  How  full  I  must  have  been,"  he  muttered.  "  To  order  a 
coffin ;  why,  that's  the  worst  I  ever  did.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
member something  about  what  happened  after  I  left  Benton's. 
But  I  can't ;  'tis  no  use;  I'm  a  wretched  swine,  and  not  long 
for  this  world.     I'm  " 

"  Gentleman  wants  to  see  Mr.  Quimby,"  shrieked  the  mes- 
senger. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,  Mr.  Quimby,"  cried  a  short,  stout 
man,  with  a  bull  neck.     "Just  ten  thirty.     Came  to  give  yc 
your  lesson  as  per  contract,"  and  swinging  a  sack  from  r         j 
back,  he  took  out  a  set  of  boxing-gloves,  and  smiled  co      ,,ate 
placently  at  the  astonished  Quimby.  mlse, 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?"  ejaculated  that  1.1s  are 
dividual,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  breath.  l,jhe 

('  Your  boxing  lesson,  Mr.  Quimby.  Contract  drawn  up,  * 
sir,  last  night.  Signed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Elmore. aat 
Hours  from  ten  to  twelve  every  day,  at  this  office.  Sefb  get 
for  yourself."  And  the  pugilist  handed  Jack  a  paper  c^don, 
which  his  own  signature  appeared,  with  Elmore  and  several0*1 
others  as  witnesses,  to  an  agreement  between  Sam  Slogem 
of  the  first  part,  and  John  Quimby  of  the  second  part,  where-  , 
in  it  was  agreed  that  said  Slogem  should  instruct  said 
Quimby  in  the  manly  art  of  self-defense,  between  the  hours  I 
of  ten  and  twelve  at  his  Front  Street  office,  at  two  dollars  and  n 
fifty  cents  a  lesson.  Jf 

"  Here's   five  dollars,"   said    Quimby  ;  "  take   it   for  your     ;d 
trouble,  Mr.  Slogem,  and  come  about  the  latter  end  of  next 
week."     And  as  the  pugilist  put  his  gloves  away,  and  walked    "ie 
off,  Jack  clasped  his  hands  about   his  head,  and  fell  into  a     r* 
train  of  serious  thought. 

"  I've  been  off,"  he  said,  "  but  never  so  off  as  I  was  yester- 
day. A  coffin  and  boxing  lessons — where  the  deuce  could  I 
have  been,  anyhow?" 

"  Let  me  in  ;  I  must  see  him  !  Damn  him  !  I'll  kill  him, 
the  cowardly  scoundrel  !  He  insulted  my  wife  !  I  say,  let 
me  in  ;  I'll  have  his  life  !  "  The  voice  and  the  scuffle  were 
outside  Mr.  Quimby's  door. 

"  Impossible,  sir,  impossible.     Mr.  Quimby  is 
man,  and  never,  knowingly,  insulted  any  one.1' 

This  was  quite  enough  for  Jack.     He  felt  a  c 

over,  and,  seizing  his  cane  and  hat,  shot  dowr 

trance. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Quimby  ?  "  asked 

"  To  hell ! "  shouted  Jack.     "  The  whole  worlc- 

here  with  coffins,  and  boxing-gloves,  and  insulted 
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crazy — plum  crazy !  Out  of  my  way,  or  I'll  kill  you  ! "  And 
the  wretched  man  darted  into  the  street,  sprang  into  a  hack, 
and  fell  back  on  the  seat  in  a  condition  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion. 

******** 

On  the  third  day  of  January  Miss  Alice  Benton  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  John  Quimby  craved  audience  of  her. 

"Why,  Jack,  how  pale  you  are,  and  how  miserable  you 
look,"  she  exclaimed,  as  Mr.  Quimby  made  her  a  very  hum- 
ble bow,  and  cast  on  her  a  glance  full  of  the  most  imploring 
penitence. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "do  you  remember  New  Year's  day?' 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  I  called  on  you,  Alice." 

"Certainly  you  did,  Jack  ;  and  sang  a  song,  too.  Don't 
you  remember?" 

"Remember  ;  yes,  quite  well — at  least,  I  think  I  do.  But 
after  that,  Alice,  after  that  " 

"  Come,  Jack,  don't  look  so  horror-stricken.  What  oc- 
curred after  that  ? 

"  Heaven  alone  knows.  I  only  know  about  half,  and  there 
must  be  a  hundred  precincts  yet  to  hear  from.  I  went  to  an 
undertaker  and  ordered  a  coffin;  I  invited  a  bruiser  to  call  at 
my  office  during  business  hours  and  spar  with  me ;  I  insulted 
somebody's  wife;  1  borrowed  money  from  everyone  in  town, 
and  there  were  thirty-two  creditors  waiting  to  see  me  in  the 
hall  yesterday;  I  have  seven  pairs  of  boots  making  for  me  in 
various  parts  of  the  town ;  I  have  bought  land,  ships,  co-part- 
nerships, grain,  clothes,  guns — in  fact,  Alice,  I  find  that,  beg- 
ging your  pardon,  the  devil  has  got  such  a  mortgage  on  me 
that  he  took  possession  of  this  poor  carcass  on  New  Year's 
night,  and  I  have  come  to  swear  off,  once  and  forever." 

"On  what  will  you  swear,  Jack?  Now,  mind  you,  this  is 
a  serious  matter.  You  never  acknowledged  before  that  such 
a  necessity  existed.     Shall  I  get  the  Bible  ?" 

"  I'll  swear  on  your  lips,  sweetheart,"  said  Mr.  Quimby,  gal- 
lantly, and  right  lustily  did  he  take  the  oath.  "  It's  high 
time,  darling,"  he  continued,  "  when  a  man  mistakes  an  un- 
dertaker shop  for  a  saloon,  it's  high  time  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf." 

And  Charley  Elmore  was  Quimby's  best  man  at  the  wed- 
ding ;  but  from  that  day  to  this  Jack  never  suspected  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  reformatory  conspiracy. 

Dan.  O'Connell. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1882. 


The  following  census  bulletin  shows  in  detail  the  number 

of  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories  who  are  returned  at  the  last  census  as  unable  to 
read  : 

Unable  to  read.  Per  cent. 

Alabama 370,279  43.5 

Arizona 5.490  10.7 

Arkansas 153,229  28.8 

California 48,583  7. 1 

Colorado 9,321  59 

Connecticut 20,986  4.2 

Dakota 3,094  3.1 

Delaware 16,912  15.3 

District  of  Columbia 21,541  15.7 

Florida 70.219  38.0 

Georgia 446,683  42,8 

Idaho 1.384  55 

Illinois 96,809  4.3 

Indiana 70,008  4.8 

Iowa 28,117  2.4 

Kansas 25503  3.6 

Kentucky 258,186  222 

Louisiana 297,312  45.8 

Maine 18,181  35 

Maryland in. 387  16.0 

Massachusetts 75635  5.3 

Michigan 47,112  3.8 

Minnesota 20, 551  3.7 

Mississippi 315  012  41.9 

Missouri 138,818  8.9 

Montana I  530  4.8 

Nebraska 7  830  2  5 

Nevada 3.703  7.3 

New  Hampshire 11,982  4.2 

New  Jersey. 39.136  4.5 

New  Mexico 52.994  60.2 

New  York 166,635  4-2 

North  Carolina 367.890  38.3 

Ohio 86,754  3-6 

Oregon 5.370  4.1 

Pennsylvania 146,138  4.6 

Rhode  Island 17,456  7  9 

,             South  Carolina 321.780  48.2 

11  i&         Tennessee 294,385  27.7 

Jgi.        Texas 2^6,223  24.1 

*T        U«h 54.8Si  l.o 

lionl      Vermont 12,993  4  9 

£X     ?£&$*■ 360.49S  34  o 

P(.-          Washington 3,191  57 

Tft           West  Virginia 52041  121 

ton        Wisconsin 38,693  4.0 

fd"j        Wyoming 427  2  6 

. al  number  unable  to  read 4.923.451 

.rcentage  for  United  States ,'       13.4 


The  crown  of  England  is  a  costly  "  bauble,"  bedazzled  with 
jewels  enough  to  found  three  or  four  public  charities,  or  a 
half-dozen  ordinary  colleges.  There  are  twenty  diamonds 
round  the  circle,  worth  $7,500  each,  making  $150,000  ;  two 
^arge  centre  diamonds,  $10,000  each,  making  $20,000  ;  fifty- 
__four  smaller  diamonds,  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  former, 
each  $500  ;  four  crosses,  each  composed  of  twenty-five  dia- 
monds, $60,000  j  four  large  diamonds  on  the  top  of  the 
crosses,  $20,000  ;  twelve  diamonds  contained  in  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  $50,000  ;  eighteen  smaller  diamonds  contained  in  the 
same,  $10,000;  pearls,  diamonds,  etc.,  upon  the  arches  and 
crosses,  $50,000  ;  also,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  small  dia- 
monds, $25,000  ;  twenty-six  diamonds  in  the  upper  cross, 
$15,500  ;  two  circles  of  pearls  about  the  rim,  $15,000.  The 
cost  of  the  stones  in  the  crown,  exclusive  of  the  metal,  is, 
therefore,  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars. 


T  vo  sons  of  an  English  aristocrat  were  remarkable  for 
stiness  of  temper,  which  on  certain  occasions  broke  out 
1  "ery  indiscreet  expressions.  During  a  quarrel,  and  in 
-  height  of  passion,  one  said  to  the  other  :  "You  are  the 
ratest  ass  in  the  world."  "  Come,  come,  my  lads,"  said 
.heir  highly  incensed  father  ;  "  you  forget  that  I  am  present.' 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Miss  Chamberlaine,  of  Ohio,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Cafiital,  has  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
having  succeeded  Mrs.  Langtry  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  American  is  not  as  beautiful  as  the 
Jersey  Lily,  but  she  is  "  American  "  in  her  manners,  and  that 
makes  her  attractive  to  his  royal  highness.  A  man  who  is 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  a  prince  is  a  martyr  to  conven- 
tionality, and  when  he  finds  some  one  who  treats  him  as 
though  he  was  no  holier  than  any  other  man,  he  is  refreshed. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  saw  Miss  Chamberlaine  at  a  ball,  and 
he  was  pleased  with  her  appearance,  and  sent  to  know  if  she 
would  honor  him  with  a  dance.  "  Dance  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  indeed  I  will.  Who  wouldn't  be  delighted  to  dance 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  "  The  message  was  delivered  as 
it  was  sent,  and  the  prince  was  charmed.  Even  the  princess 
sent  word  to  have  the  American  brought  to  her.  "If  the 
Princess  of  Wales  wants  to  know  me,  let  her  come  to  me  ; 
I'm  not  going  to  her,"  said  Miss  Chamberlaine.  This  mes- 
sage was  not  delivered,  and  the  introduction  was  effected 
later  in  the  evening.  Miss  Chamberlaine  treated  the  prin- 
cess with  the  easy  familiarity  that  had  won  the  prince  ;  but 
her  royal  highness  did  not  like  it,  and  when  the  American 
girl  retired  she  remarked  to  one  of  her  attendants  that  she 
was  "an  impertinent  minx."  However,  Miss  Chamberlaine 
and  her  friend,  Miss  Work,  were  invited  to  Sandringham  by 
the  princess,  and  they  went  there  and  had  a  "jolly  time." 
They  even  went  further.  They  went  to  Homburg  with  the 
prince,  and  without  any  chaperon,  which  was  very  wrong  ; 
but  I  don't  think  that  any  one  has  accused  them  of  being 
more  than  wild.  They  called  it  a  "  lark,"  and  thought  it 
great  fun  to  have  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a  cavalier.  He 
was  with  them  all  the  time.  They  drove  together,  played 
lawn-tennis,  and  had  a  good  time.  Everybody  talked  about 
them,  and  they  were  among  the  sights.  Though  the  prince 
and  the  Americans  were  the  subject  of  general  conversation, 
they  were  indifferent.  Ladies  were  a  little  shy  of  the  two 
girls,  and  they  deserved  to  be  snubbed,  though  they  meant 
no  harm.  At  last  their  pictures  got  in  the  papers,  standing 
on  the  balcony  with  the  prince.  The  princess  saw  it,  and 
when  they  came  back  to  London  she  is  said  to  have  given 
Miss  Chamberlaine  the  cut  direct. 


They  collect  locks  of  hair  now — gentlemen's  hair.  It  is 
no  particular  compliment  if  a  young  lady  these  days  asks 
you  for  a  lock  of  your  hair.  If  you  grant  the  request  the 
lock  will  be  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  go  into  the  "  hair 
album  "  along  with  the  hair  of  a  crowd  of  other  fellows.  Over 
it  will  be  written  your  name,  age,  color  of  your  eyes,  date  of 
receiving  the  lock,  and  general  remarks  as  to  personal  ap- 
pearance, etc.,  which  may  or  may  not  be  complimentary,  as 
the  "  hair  album  "  is  never  to  be  seen  by  other  than  feminine 
eyes. 


Northern  fashions  are  creeping  into  Virginia  life,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  Richmond  girls 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  go  to  balls  and  parties  unchape- 
roned.  Duennas  appear  at  all  places  of  entertainment,  and 
Miss  Virginia  runs  to  the  shelter  of  her  mamma's  wing  after  a 
dance  with  as  much  modesty  as  does  her  Phildelphia  cousin. 
Engagements  are  announced  as  soon  as  contracted.  As  soon 
as  the  momentous  question  is  asked  the  fiance's  are  allowed 
full  liberty  to  walk,  drive,  and  sit  together  ;  the  income,  do- 
mestic arrangements,  etc.,  are  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
third  parties  with  a  charming  freedom.  The  young  lady  se- 
lects her  own  engagement  ring  with  a  keen  eye  to  a  good  in- 
vestment. There  was  a  time  when  an  engagement  meant  deli- 
cious stolen  interviews,  blushes,  denials  ;  but  not  now,  not 
now  !  At  any  rate  there  is  one  advantage — people  don't  flirt 
these  days.  Having  received  a  visit  from  one's  mother-in- 
law  (in  prospectu)  and  heard  what  Adolphus  likes  for  break- 
fast, and,  on  the  other  hand,  been  interrogated  as  to  one's  in- 
come and- one's  temper,  the  contractors  are  apt  to  abide  by 
their  engagements,  rather  than  the  risk  of  undergoing  like 
examinations  under  similar  circumstances.  Richmond  girls 
are  pretty  enough  considered  collectively,  but  there  is  no 
pronounced  belle  or  beauty.  Perhaps  the  most  admired  girl 
in  the  city  is  a  sweet-faced,  dowerless  maiden,  with  a  long 
pedigree,  who  made  her  de*but  with  startling  success  at  the 
White  Sulphur  last  summer.  Perhaps  the  halcyon  days  are 
coming  when,  if  one  is  only  good,  it  will  make  no  difference 
about  one's  looks.  If  so,  the  millennium  is  close  at  hand, 
and  men's  hearts  are  changed.  But  there  is  blooming  in 
the  retirement  of  the  school-room  a  young  girl  whose  ex- 
quisite form  and  face  will  bring  back  the  days  when  to  be 
the  beauty  of  Richmond  meant  to  be  the  beauty  of  the  con- 
tinent. Last  winter  and  the  winter  before  there  w.as  a  re- 
naissance of  learning  here.  Everybody  went  to  school,  peo- 
ple talked  about  the  origin  of  species  and  the  color  of  Lady 
Macbeth's  eyes.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  all  violent  reform 
measures,  reaction  has  taken  place.  We  still  read  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  but  we  do  not  blush  to  acknowledge  an 
interest  in  the  shape  of  bonnets,  and  a  little  natural  feeling 
of  exultation  that  circulars  are  still  worn. 


"  I  doubt,"  says  a  writer  in  Progress^  "if  we  know  as  thor- 
oughly how  to  enjoy  ourselves  indoors  as  the  English  do. 
Not  referring,  mind  you,  to  great  parties,  receptions,  and 
dances,  but  when  nobody  save  the  family,  and  one  or  two 
friends,  with  whom  it  is  not  required  to  stand  on  ceremony, 
are  present.  For  such  evenings  the  English  have  all  manner 
of  games,  many  of  them  regular  romps.  If  the  elder  people 
do  not  join  in,  they  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  the  young- 
sters do  in  looking  on  at  the  pranks.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
miss  of  eighteen  or  a  nobby  beau  of  twenty  considers  him- 
self too  dignified  to  take  part.  We  Americans  could  well 
follow  suit  here." 


In  materials  for  gentlemen's  suits,  plain  beavers,  mixed 
worsteds,  diagonals,  fine  checks,  and  indistinct  patterns, 
shot  with  color,  known  as  corkscrews,  not  unlike  the  fabrics 
used  last  spring,  are  prevailing  ones.  The  standard  coats 
are  the  sack  and  cutaway,  made  single  or  double-breasted. 
In  sacks  the  four-button  predominates.  For  elegance  of 
style  the  five-button,  single-breasted  cutaways  take  prece- 
dence over  all  others.     They  are  cut  with  high  collar,  close, 


shapely  back,  and  when  well  fitted  are  becoming  to  young 
and  old,  slight  or  portly  figures.  All  frocks  are  double- 
breasted,  the  single  breast  having  been  relegated  to  oblivion 
before  the  leaves  were  turned.  Vests  for  the  most  part  are 
of  the  same  material  as  the  coat,  although  the  agreement 
with  the  lower  garment  is  not  indicative  of  poor  taste.  All 
are  cut  high,  as  in  the  last  two  seasons,  except  that  in  the 
full  dress  suit  the  regulation  three-button  style  prevails, 
showing  a  very  broad  expanse  of  shirt-front.  Nothing  new 
is  offered  in  overcoats.  What  has  become  of  ulsters,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Trousers  are  cut  alarmingly  tight,  and  the 
question  of  the  hour  seems  to  be,  how  is  one  to  get  them  off 
when  entrance  has  once  been  made  ?  The  cut  now  in  vogue 
is  not  only  tight,  but  it  continues  to  grow  tighter,  until  soon 
there  will  be  but  one  alternative,  fashion  or  the  stitches  must 
weaken.  Design  of  fabric  is  of  no  consideration.  Stripes, 
blocks,  checks,  mottled  or  plain  goods  are  all  sanctioned  by 
fashion,  provided  they  are  tight.  In  hats,  the  Dunlap  flat 
top,  beveled  brim,  has  a  large  patronage,  notwithstanding 
the  air  of  depression  it  gives  to  the  wearer.  In  silk  hats, 
vulgarly,  yet  tersely,  named  "  plug,"  there  is  no  material 
change.  Collars  and  cuffs  are  just  as  they  should  be.  The 
low  band  collars,  whether  turned  or  standing,  meet  well  in 
front  in  square  or  round  collars,  covering  some  of  those 
scrawny,  unsightly  necks  that  never  should  be  exposed,  what- 
ever the  fashion.  Cuffs  are  square  and  round  cornered,  little 
stitched,  modestly  buttoned,  and  neither  extravagant  in  width 
nor  depth.  In  neck  wear,  cuts  are  similar  to  those  shown  in 
the  summer  and  fall,  save  the  dignity  of  low,  mellow  tones, 
which  have  been  ruthlessly  set  aside  for  the  glaring  designs 
wrought  in  the  most  startling  colors  in  the  chromatic  scale. 
Latest  devices  in  plush  and  brocaded  velvet  of  the  most  in- 
tense vividness  bid  fair  to  have  a  heavy  run.  Gloves  of  all 
descriptions  are  heavily  seamed  with  black  silk  cord.  Seal 
brown,  myrtle  green,  and  tan,  but  no  black,  are  the  proper 
colors  for  street  wear.  Buckskin  finds  less  favor  than  castor, 
and  undressed  kid  is  greatly  in  demand.  Gaudy  stockings 
in  stripes,  plaids,  and  spots  are  plentiful.  Balbriggan  and 
fine  imports  come  in  tasteful  shades,  lined  with  fleece. 


Many  of  Nice's  fashionable  guests,  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  World,  have  not  returned  yet;  for  example, 
Comtesse  Chambrun,  Comtesse  d'Adhemar,  Comtesse  Bran- 
iscka,  Comtesse  du  Chastel,  Comtesse  de  Wezule,  Lady 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  Stokes  Boyd,  the  American  beauty,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Wurtz  Dundas,  likewise  an  American  of  considera- 
ble beauty.  These  ladies  are  regular  winter  residents,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  absence  some  difficulty  in  starting 
the  round  of  fashionable  events  is  experienced.  Their  ar- 
rival is,  however,  a  question  of  a  few  days. 


Ribbon  work  is  being  revived.  It  was  one  of  the  pretty 
conceits  of  the  age  of  Louis  VI.,  and  its  revival  is  due  to 
English  influence  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton School.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  an  exact  de- 
scription of  this,  because  so  much  depends  upon  individual 
taste,  imitation,  instinct,  and  the  power  of  observation.  The 
ribbons  used  should  not  be  wider  than  half  an  inch — so  deli- 
cately shaded  that  almost  the  entire  decoration  can  be  made 
of  them.  The  work  is  done  by  passing  the  ribbon  through 
the  material  intended  to  be  embroidered — satin,  plush,  etc. 
— and  fastening  them  down  into  pretty  forms.  Being  narrow, 
a  very  small  hole  is  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  ; 
in  fact,  the  hole  may  be  made  large  enough  by  an  embroidery 
needle  the  right  size.  The  ribbons  are  in  relief,  the  edges 
being  folded,  twisted,  crumpled,  and  carefully  caught  down 
into  position.  Flowers  are  the  designs  generally  used;  the 
wild  rose,  dahlia,  or  any  thick-leafed  flower,  best  answers  the 
purpose.  To  heighten  the  effect  embroidery  is  frequently 
introduced  ;  for  instance,  French  knots  in  the  centre.  It 
must  be  added  that  ribbon  work  should  be,  above  all,  ele- 
gantly dainty  in  design  and  finish,  for  clumsiness  in  the  ex- 
ecution spoils  it  completely. 


The  attempts  to  reinstate  the  crinoline  are  continued,  but 
as  those  most  concerned,  the  ladies,  oppose  it  and  the  fash- 
ion papers  ridicule  it,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  anything  will 
come  of  it.  It  is  charged  that  crinoline  is  woefully  in  the  way 
on  all  occasions,  and  that  its  advantages  are  positively  nil. 
Among  the  novelties  in  pretty  "nothings  "  is  a  small  whis- 
tle of  beaten  silver.  It  is  to  be  used  by  ladies  in  hailing 
street-cars.  Since  the  question,  "Shall  women  whistle?" 
has  been  under  such  active  discussion  the  fair  ones  are  actu- 
ally timid  of  puckering  their  pretty  mouths  ;  so  the  mechan- 
ical whistle  may  prove  a  very  useful  toy. 


"  Learning,"  says  a  writer  in  an  Eastern  journal,  "  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  city  where  dimples  were  made  to 
order,  I  went  there  out  of  curiosity.  I  was  shown  into  a  par- 
lor somewhat  resembling  a  dentist's  operating-room.  There 
was  a  glass  case  full  of  bottles,  washes,  and  wigs,  and  a  reg- 
ular dentist's  chair  that  suggested  a  world  of  comfort.  To 
me  presently  came  a  dapper  little  man  in  a  velvet  cutaway 
coat,  and  whose  face  wore  a  complacent  smirk.  1  bashfully 
suggested  the  dimple  question,  and  asked  for  some  points.  I 
really  wanted  a  dimple  in  my  arm,  and  told  him  so.  But  I 
insinuated  my  disbelief  in  his  ability  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary article.  Whereupon  he  convinced  me  by  practice.  This 
is  how  it  is  done  :  My  arm  being  bare  and  the  exact  spot  in- 
dicated, he  placed  a  small  glass  tube,  the  orifice  of  which  was 
extremely  small,  upon  the  spot.  This  tube  had  working 
within  it  a  piston,  and  was  so  small  that  when  the  handle  was 
drawn  up  the  air  was  exhausted  from  the  tube  and  it  adhered 
to  the  flesh,  raising  a  slight  protuberance.  Around  this  raised 
portion  the  operator  daintily  tied  a  bit  of  scarlet  silk,  and 
then  took  away  his  suction-machine.  The  little  point  of  skin 
that  was  thus  raised  he  sliced  off  with  a  wicked-looking  knife, 
bringing  the  blood.  I  tried  hard  not  to  scream,  but  it  was  so 
unexpected  that  I  had  too.  Then  he  bound  up  the  arm, 
placing  over  the  wound  a  small  silver  object  like  an  inverted 
cone,  the  point  of  which  was  rounded  and  polished.  This 
little  point  was  adjusted  so  as  to  depress  the  exact  centre  of 
the  cut.  Then  he  told  me  to  go  away  and  not  touch  the  spot 
until  the  next  day.  When  I  came  at  that  time  he  dressi  d 
my  arm  again,  and  this  operation  was  repeated  for  five  days, 
when  the  wound  was  healed.  The  silver  cone  was  removed, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  beneath  it  was  the  prettiest  dimple  in 
the  world  !    And  all  I  had  to  pay  was  ten  dollars." 


THE       AB GONAD T 


A     BALLAD     OF     MADNESS. 


The  Story  of  the  Soog  that  Wrought  the  Death  of  Margot. 


I  am,  God  knows,  a  kind,  extremely  sensitive,  and  honest 
man.  The  mislonunes  of  others,  and  all  human  sorrows, 
awaken  my  compassionate  sympathy,  and  cause  my  tears  to 
flow.  No  mendicant  has  ever  passed  me  without  receiving 
substantial  aid.  I  have  bestowed  marriage  portions  upon 
orphan  girls,  established  deserving  young  men  in  business, 
ounded  hospitals,  and  provided  for  the  aged.  I  have  taught 
self-denial  to  the  rich,  virtue  to  the  fallen;  and  once,  when 
attacked  by  ruffians  with  murderous  intent,  I  persuaded  them 
from  their  evil  designs,  and  led  them  to  repentance  and  re- 
formation. Wherever  I  have  encountered  suffering,  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  mitigate  and  relieve  it— frequently 
visiting  even  lazar  houses  of  sin,  carrying  resignation  to  the 
dying,' hope  to  the  despairing,  and  changing  into  cries  of  joy 
the  wild  lamentations  of  their  unfortunate  inmates. 

My  pity  and  beneficence  extend  even  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion, the  death  of  a  little  pet  dog  having  once  thrown  me  into 
such  violent  hysteria  that  for  a  time  my  life  was  despaired  of. 
I  have  never  allowed  shooting  upon  my  estates,  and  myself 
have  never  hunted  ;  for  the  idea  that  I  could  deliberately 
take  the  life  of  any  living  thing  seemed  impossible  and  ab- 
horrent to  me.  I  watch  over  the  nests  of  birds  built  in  lofty 
trees  or  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  and  protect  the  covies  of 
partridges  scattered  through  the  grass  and  grain. 

Can  I  be,  then,  an  unconscionable  brute,  controlled  by 
blind  instinct,  a  victim  of  inherent  depravity,  a  madman  at- 
tracted by  blood  as  by  the  lips  of  woman,  and  one  who  flies 
to  murder  as  to  love?  No,  a  thousand  times  no  !  Have  I 
not  already  said  that  I  am  good  and  tender-hearted.  The 
mysterious  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art  fill  my  soul  with 
sublimest  enjoyment.  Philosophy  and  science,  which  seek 
to  discover  the  secrets  in  the  heart  of  man  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  laws  of  life,  are  a  delight  10  me.  Music  and  poetry, 
misty  horizons,  rosy  even-tide,  clear  star-light  nights,  and 
suns  setting  in  the  glorious  sea,  create  in  me  profound  enthu- 
siasm, and  fill  me  with  ecstatic  joy,  in  which  thought,  de- 
lighted, soars  into  the  universal  beauty  and  harmony  of 
things.  I  believe  in  God,  in  a  God  who  rewards  and  in  a 
God  who  punishes,  in  a  God  who  sheds  upon  us  the  sweet- 
ness of  His  everlasting  love,  in  a  God  who  kindles  the  flames 
of  expiating  torment. 

Why  —  why,  then,  did  I  commit  that  horrible  crime? 
Why  did  I  slay,  with  the  refinement  of  calm  ferocity — yes, 
why  did  I  kill  a  loving  and  beloved  being  ?  For  I  did  indeed 
love  her,  sweet  victim.  Yet  killed  her ;  basely  murdered  her 
as  she  lay  sleeping  at  my  side  ;  while  in  her  happy  dreams, 
perhaps,  my  image  appeared  to  her,  and  she  smiled  tenderly 
upon  it. 

That  crime,  that  abominable  and  monstrous  crime,  which 
I  have  borne  with  me  for  two,  slow,  interminable  years,  which, 
like  a  corroding  ulcer,  consumes  my  heart  and  wastes  my 
frame— it  is  of  that  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  You  will  shud- 
der to  hear  of  it,  you  will  be  so  horrified  to  know  it,  that — 
ah  !  I  hope,  nay,  I  pray — you  will  denounce  me,  deliver  me 
to  justice,  send  me  to  the  scaffold.  For,  indeed,  you  see  that 
I  must  die.  Death  alone  can  free  me  from  my  terror,  only 
my  life's  blood  can  appease  my  remorse,  and  cleanse  with  its 
expiating  stream  my  stained  and  guilty  soul. 

1  loved  Margot.  She  seemed  a  child,  though  almost 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  met  her  upon  the  highway,  one 
evening,  clothed  in  rags  and  almost  dying  of  hunger  and  of 
want.  She  was  pretty,  slight,  and  delicate,  very  pale,  with 
large  eyes  hollowed  by  suffering.  She  was  an  orphan  in 
whom  no  one  took  any  interest  ;  gentle  and  weak,  she  had 
been  cruelly  abused  by  wicked  people,  so  she  fled  far  from 
her  tormentors,  slopping  at  night  in  villages  or  at  farms,  ask- 
ing for  food,  alms,  sometimes,  and  sometimes  during  the  day 
picking  up  along  the  road  the  decaying  fruit  fallen  from  the 
trees.  She  had  been  wandering  thus  for  about  a  week. 
Whither  was  she  straying  ?  She  did  not  know,  being  alike 
igm  rant  of  all  lands.  The  child  told  me  this,  weeping  bit- 
terly. 

1  was  deeply  affected  and  wept  with  her.  What  would  be- 
come of  her,  thus  alone  in  the  world  ?  Vice  and  crime  run 
rampant  in  the  country,  lurk  on  the  hill-side,  crouch  in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  and  death  is  everywhere.  Suddenly  a 
sinister  flock  of  ravens  wheeled  ominously  in  the  cold  gray 
sky  above  our  heads,  causing  me  to  shudder  with  fear,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  the  good  Lord  had  serif  her  there  for  me  to 
love  and  protect.  I  took  her  with  me.  Being  rich  I  could 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  benevolent  action.  Two  months  later 
I  married  Margot.  In  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  re- 
sided I  was  considered  somewhat  queer  and  eccentric,  but 
this  marriage  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  pure  lunacy,  and 
thereafter  my  reputation  as  a  maniac  was  definitely  estab- 
lished. Upon  seeing  me  pass,  people  frequently  exclaimed : 
"  That  man  is  crazy."    Alas  !  was  it  true  ? 

At  all  events,  I  was  happy.  Margot  displayed  so  much 
tenderness  for  me — she  was  the  most  affectionate,  the  most 
devoted,  the  most  submissive  of  wives.  Fearing  me  as  a 
master,  she  worshiped  me  as  a  god.  I  attempted  to  educate 
her  in  accordance  with  her  new  condition,  for,  as  she  had 
always  lived  with  rustics,  she  had,  of  course,  their  manners, 
understanding  only  how  to  take  care  of  geese  and  to  sing 
the  songs  learned  while  binding  the  grain  with  the  harvest- 
ers, or  in  the  common  room  of  the  farmhouse  in  the  winter 
evenings.  But,  though  her  heart  was  good  and  her  mind 
pure,  night,  blackest  night  reigned  in  her  brain.  She  could 
not  learn  the  simplest  things,  despite  her  prodigious  efforts 
and  her  ardent  desire  to. obey  and  please  me.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  project  of  improving  her  mind,  even 
with  the  most  elementary  ideas.  And  this  was  a  source  of 
disappointment  and  chagrin  to  me. 

Poor  little  creature,  she  understood  only  one  thing,  and 
that  was  to  love  me,  and  she  endeavored,  by  every  means  in 
her  power,  to  give  some  proof  of  it  by  her  blind  submission 
and  dog  like  devotion.  Then,  too,  she  sang— sang  eating 
sang  dressing,  sang  walking,  sang  kissing  me.  Sad  or  gay 
she  sang  all  day  long.  What  she  sang — ah  1  fatal  and  ac- 
cursed song — was  an  old  ballad,  tender  and  pathetic,  such  as 
the  blind  chant  in  the  streets.  Her  voice  then  took  a  mourn- 
ful and  monotonous  intonation,  swelling  the  words,  dwelling 
on  the  syllables.  That  irritated  me  beyond  everything. 
Margot's  song  was  destroying  my  life.     It  haunted  my  read- 


ing, my  reveries,  my  prayers.  It  was  stamped  upon  my 
brain,  and  filled  it  with  its  stupid  refrain.  It  drove  from  my 
studious  and  reflective  existence  all  that  heretofore  had  been 
my  joy  and  my  pride.  I  could  no  longer  read,  no  longer 
write,  no  longer  think.  I  attempted  to  flee  from  its  harass- 
ing presence.  Whole  days  I  traversed  the  fields,  the  forest, 
followed  the  river's  course,  humming  to  silence  the  abomi- 
nable strains  which  pursued  me.  But  neither  field,  nor 
forest,  nor  my  voice  itself,  could  deliver  me  from  the  accursed 
air.  It  was  with  me  everywhere.  The  fields  murmured  it : 
it  was  in  the  trill  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  wails  of 
the  wind  ;  the  river  bore  it  on  its  slow  waters.  Shepherds 
leading  their  flock,  cattle  lying  in  the  meadows,  repeated  the 
awful  refrain. 

Poor  little  Margot !  She  knew  nothing  of  all  this  torture. 
I  had  not  told  her,  lest  it  should  give  her  pain.  And  she 
continued  to  sing,  thinking  her  voice  still  sweet  to  me.  How- 
ever, my  patience  was  at  last  exhausted,  and  I  requested  her 
to  be  silent.  She  was  astonished,  wept  long  and  bitterly, 
and  promised  to  sing  no  more.  But  the  habit  was  so  strong 
with  her,  the  song  had  become  such  a  part  of  her  nature, 
that  frequently  she  would  forget  herself  and  break  out  into 
singing.  At  these  times  I  would  regard  her  sternly  and  she 
would  cease.  Her  voice  was  silent,  but  I  perceived  by  the 
motion  of  her  lips  that  she  was  continuing  mentally,  in  spite 
of  herself,  as  if  impelled  by  some  invisible  power,  the  air 
begun  aloud.  At  last  she  sang  no  more.  But  her  lips  were 
always  moving.  What  had  before  troubled  my  ears,  dis- 
turbed now  my  eyes.  And  this  fearful  thing  happened  :  I 
no  longer  heard  the  song,  but  I  saw  it,  saw  it  distinctly, 
plainly,  remorselessly.  As  formerly  all  objects  sang  with 
Margot's  voice,  now  all  things  discovered  its  terrifying  phan- 
tom. 

Six  years — ages — six  years  of  this  fiendish  torment  passed 
away.  My  health  failed  visibly,  and  I  feared  my  reason 
was  giving  way.  I  no  longer  took  pleasure  in  anything,  all 
things  were  alike  insupportable  to  me.  My  studies  were 
abandoned.  I  became  gloomy,  and  as  restless  as  an  im- 
prisoned wild  beast,  and  often  had  paroxysms  of  passionate 
anger  or  strange  hallucinations.  Death  seemed  imminent, 
and  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  think  that  I  should  soon  be 
delivered  from  the  incubus  which  was  destroying  my  life. 

One  night  Margot  was  sleeping  peacefully  by  my  side. 
How  pretty  she  looked — her  small  face  so  delicate  and  sad, 
her  rosy  mouth  half  opened,  her  breath  coming  lightly  and  reg- 
ularly, her  bare  arm  folded  under  her  head.  I  looked  at  her 
and  gently  caressed  her  long,  unbound,  black  hair  streaming 
over  the  pillow.  The  night-lamp  shed  a  rosy  light  over  her. 
But,  hark  !  Suddenly,  in  the  silence  of  the  room,  a  sound 
arose.  The  song  !  The  song  !  Yes,  it  was  indeed  the  song 
again.  I  heard  it,  the  accursed  thing.  It  was  escaping  from 
the  sleeping  lips  of  Margot.  The  blood  rushed  to  my  brain, 
a  shudder  shook  my  frame.  I  raised  my  arm  as  if  to  strike. 
In  the  alcove  above  my  head  hung  a  massive  silver  crucifix. 
I  nervously  seized  it.  But  the  song  had  cease^l.  Nothing 
could  be  heard  in  the  room  but  the  calm  breathing  of  the 
sleeper.  How  long  did  I  lean  over  the  poor  victim,  panting, 
suffocating,  the  crucifix  uplifted  ready  to  strike  ?  I  can  not 
tell.  The  clock  struck  hour  after  hour.  "It  shall  not  escape 
me  again,"  I  whispered  to  myself.  And  I  watched  Margot's 
lips  as  a  bandit  watches  for  the  traveler  whom  he  expects  to 
pass  that  way.     Now  her  silence  irritated  me. 

Ha  1  ha  !  at  last.  And  scarcely  has  the  first  sound  issued 
from  those  sleeping  lips,  than,  brandishing  the  crucifix  with 
both  hands,  and  arms  stretched  at  full  length,  I  brought  it 
down  heavily  upon  Margot's  head.  With  what  a  dull  thud  it 
struck  the  quivering  flesh.  Not  a  cry,  not  a  moan  !  A  few 
contractions  twist  her  limbs.  Her  little  hands  beat  the  air, 
clutch  the  sheet.  She  becomes  rigid,  and  moves  no  more. 
It  is  done.     The  song  is  silenced  forever. 

I  believed  it  then.  Alas  I  Margot  is  dead,  the  gentle,  the 
innocent  Margot.  But  the  song  still  lives,  more  pitiless,  more 
tormenting  than  ever.  It  has  passed  from  Margot's  soul  into 
mine.  I  sing  it  now;  I  sing  it  always.  I  can  not  help  sing- 
ing it.  If  I  travel,  it  follows  me  ;  if  I  plunge  into  debauch, 
it  follows  me  ;  if  I  lose  myself  in  the  crowd,  it  follows  me. 
Everywhere  I  go,  there  it  is  also  ;  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  me 
as  my  flesh  and  blood.  O,  pity  me  !  Denounce  me  I  De- 
liver me  to  justice  1  Send  me  to  the  scaffold  I  Death,  kind 
death  alone  can  save  me  from  this  demon,  this  spectre,  this 
vengeance  of  God — Margot's  song. — Translated  from  the 
French  for  the  Argonaut  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Halsey. 


THE     TROTTING-HORSE     REPORTER. 


He  Becomes  a  Prospective-Bliss  Editor,  for  he  has  taken  a  Wife. 


For  a  long  time  the  Argonaut  has  been  reprinting  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  the  clever  sketches  of  the  "  Trotting- 
Horse  Reporter,1  and  the  novelettes  of  "Joseph  Medill,  the 
Tribune  novelist."  They  are  the  work  of  H.  Teneyck  White, 
who  is  in  reality  the  "  horse  reporter,"  for  the  sporting  col- 
umns of  the  Tribune  are  under  his  charge.  Inasmuch  as  he 
has  been  wont  to  humorously  attribute  his  tales  of  the  loves 
of  Gwendolen  Mahaffy  et  als.  to  Murat  Halstead,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial,  the  Argonaut  has  invariably  and  care- 
fully credited  them  to  Joseph  Medill,  the  imposing  chieftain 
of  the  Tribune. 

The  lady  who  has  linked  her  fortunes  with  the  trotting- 
horse  reporter  is  Miss  Fannie  Driscoll,  who,  although  she 
lives  in  Milwaukee,  writes  extremely  well.  The  young  lady 
has  published  some  striking  poems,  and  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent verse.  The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  are  familiar 
with  her  productions,  as  many  of  them  have  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  our  columns.  The  young  lady  met  Mr. 
White  last  year  in  Chicago,  and  there  is  said  to  be  quite  a 
romantic  story  connected  with  their  match.  The  wedding 
took  place  in  Milwaukee,  and  it  is  related  of  the  bridegroom 
that  when  the  party  took  their  stand  before  the  clergyman 
he  remarked — such  is  the  force  of  habit  :  "  Well,  I  see  the 
judges  are  in  the  stand.  The  bell  had  better  be  rung  to 
score  up."  This,  however,  may  be  the  invention  of  some 
unlucky  rival. 

If  Miss  Fannie  loves  her  husband  half  as  hard  as  she  has 
loved  her  pen-drawn  heroes,  he  will  be  like  the  fly  in  amber 
— he  will  die  like  a  rose,  in  aromatic  pain.  But  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  Miss  Fannie  is  only  intense  on  paper,  and 
that  she  will  make  a  loving  little  wife  to  her  clever  husband. 
They  have  our  best  wishes. 

Some  graceless  scribe  on  the  Chicago  Herald  has  per- 
petrated the  following  novelette,  in  which  Mr.  White's  style 
is  imitated  and  a  conjugal  tiff  foreshadowed  : 

THE  WEDDING  OF  THE  HORSE  REPORTER  AND  GWENDOLYN  MAHAFFY. 

"  My  nose  itches." 

These  words,  lightly  spoken,  came  love-laden  from  the  rose-red  lips, 
parted  slightly  to  show  the  teeth  gleaning  like  ivory  in  the  beauteous 
mouth  of  Gwendolyn  Mahaffy  as  she  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  spacious 
drawing-room  of  the  old  baronial  house  of  her  father,  the  eighth  Duke 
of  Milwaukee.  It  was  Gwendolyn's  marriage  day.  She  had  just  been 
married  to  the  horse  reporter,  and  the  mansion  was  ablaze  with  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  the  town.  In  the  center  of  the  room  stood  the 
happy  couple  surrounded  by  their  friends,  who  showered  their  congratu- 
lations upon  them.  Gwendolyn  looked  proudly  happy  by  the  side  of 
her  husband,  as  the  bright  December  sun  shone  through  the  huge  an- 
tique window,  and  broke  upon  her  golden  hair  in  a  thousand  ripples. 
Her  dress  was  a  marvel  of  dead  white  Ottoman  silk  and  rose-point 
duchess  lace.  The  court  train  was  finished  with  a  full  Russian  ruche, 
tucked  on  with  pendants  of  cut  crystal.  The  front  was  cut  in  battle- 
ments that  revealed  plailings  of  satin  encrusted  with  crystal  and  tinsel. 
The  tabliere  was  draped  with  a  forty-inch  flounce,  caught  up  on  the  left 
side  with  an  immense  barb  of  brilliants.  The  bodice  was  concealed  by 
a  zouave  jacket — one  mass  of  glittering  crystal.  This  was  fastened  over 
the  low  corsage  with  a  cluster  of  diamonds,  beneath  which  was  a  large, 
loose  bouquet  of  Baroness  de  Rothschild  roses.  Undressed  kid  gloves 
encased  hands  and  arms,  and  fastened  to  the  shoulder  with  a  semi-circle 
of  gems.  She  wore  a  demi-veil,  which  covered  her  face,  and  carried  on 
her  arm  a  reticule  in  the  form  of  a  shield  wrought  in  orchids,  while  her 
hands  were  engaged  with  a  fancy  filigree  smelling-botUe  and  a  fan,  a 
marvel  of  lace  and  Ceylon  pearls. 

*    One  by  one  the  guests  paid  their  respects  and  departed,  last  among*  ' 
them  being  Beryl  McMurty  and  Aristides   Mulcahey,  the  bridesmaid 
and  best  man.     At  length  the  bride  and  groom  were  left  alone  ;   and 
when  he  had  encircled  her  waist  with  his  arm,  he  paused,  and  asked,  in 
tones  choked  with  emotion : 

"Would  you  do  anything  I  should  ask  of  you,  love?" 

She  did  not  answer  at  first,  but  suddenly  nesded  herself  against  his 
manly  breast,  and  murmured,  softly  : 

"  Why,  darling,  you  know  I  would  !     What  is  it?  " 

After  a  moment  of  agonized  hesitation,  he  leaned  over  her,  his  face 
betraying  his  firm  resolve  and  his  lips  almost  touching  her  beautiful 
hair  as  he  hissed  into  her  ear  the  baleful  words: 

•'  Promise  me  to  write  no  more  poetry." 

Without  raising  her  head,  the  beautiful  girl  slipped,  limp  and  sense- 
less from  his  arms,  and  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud. 

"I  have  knocked  her  out  in  four  rounds,"  he  said,  and,  laughing 
sardonically,  he  began  rolling  a  cigarette." 


At  a  recent  dinner-party  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
some  of  Count  Andrassy's  friends  were  condoling  with  him 
upon  the  recent  theft  of  all  hischivalric  insignia.  The  count 
had  just  observed  that  few  people  could  realize  how  many 
vexatious  troubles  were  inflicted  by  such  a  robbery  upon  its 
victim,  when  the  Emperor  joined  the  group  that  had  gathered 
around  the  ex-premier,  saying  :  "  I  can  very  well  imagine 
how  desperate  the  count  must  have  felt  when  he  was  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place.  Moreover,  I  know  what  was  the 
real  cause  of  his  despair.  But  I  shall  not  reveal  it  unless  I 
have  his  promise  not  to  take  my  disclosure  in  an  evil  part." 
Of  course  Count  Andrassy  protested  that  "  he  could  not  but 
-learn  with  respectful  gratitude  whatsoever  his  majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  discover."  Whereupon,  the  Emperor  con- 
tinued :  "  What  really  drove  the  count  beside  himself  when 
he  was  apprised  of  the  robbery  was  his  inner  consciousness 
that  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  orders,  or  how  many, 
he  was  the  possessor  of,  and  therefore  could  not  venture  to 
make  the  declaration  required  by  the  police  in  such  cases, 
specifically  describing  the  property  stolen  from  him."  Turn- 
ing toward  Andrassy,  his  majesty  laughingly  inquired  :  "Am 
1  not  in  the  right  ? "  "  You  are,  indeed,  sire,"  replied  ihe 
Magyar  statesman,  with  a  profound  bow  ;  "  in  this  case  my 
chief  annoyance  has  resulted  from  an  embarras  de  richesse.n 


It  is  related  of  First-Lieutenant  (afterward  Commodore) 
Thomas  W.  Wyman  that  when  the  Delaware  was  thrown  on 
her  broadside,  with  difficult  climbing  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing her  quarter-deck,  where,  snatching  the  trumpet  from  the 
officer  in  charge,  his  first  order,  given  in  a  voice  heard  dis- 
tinctly fore  and  aft,  was  :  "  Keep  clear  of  the  paint-work  1  " 
This  command  to  hundreds  of  human  beings  packed  in  the 
lee  scuppers  like  sardines  in  a  box,  instantly  restored  them 
to  order,  they  naturally  feeling  that  if,  at  such  a  time,  such 
an  order  could  be  given,  the  condition  was  not  a  serious  one. 


The  "Chronicle's"  Hawaiian  Horrors. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  a  number  of  your  valuable  paper,  dated 
November  4,  I  read  some  lines  contradicting  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  about  the  21st  of  September,  headed  "  Ha- 
waiian Horrors. "  I,  the  undersigned,  master  of  the  barkentine  Emma 
Augvsta,  have  been  sailing  regularly  between  Kahului  and  Puget 
Sound  for  two  years.  Having  read  so  much  in  the  Chronicle  about 
brutal  treatment  of  plantation  hands,  it  has  caused  me  to  investigate 
the  subject,  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity.  1  find  the  reports  to  be  false, 
at  least  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  where  most  of  the  Norwegians  are 
working.  The  Chronicle  asserts,  as  an  example  of  brutality,  that  the 
Norwegians  were  driven  into  houses  without  chimneys  or  door.  The 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  can  not  know  much  about  the  tropical  world  to 
think  that  chimneys  are  required  in  dwelling  houses.  When  I  am  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  am  glad  to  remove  windows  and  doors,  to  get 
air.  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Chronicle  that  trade  in  women  is  carried  on. 
and,  as  an  example,  it  gives  two  cases  :  two  girls  being  sold  on  the  Island 
of  Maui.  The  one  was  married  to  an  overseer,  and,  according  to  the 
contract,  was  to  return  part  of  the  passage  money  if  married  before 
the  contract  was  up  ;  the  other  was  sold  by  Captain  L'Orange  to 
Mr.  C.  H.  Dickey,  and  he  again  sold  her  to  the  master  ol  a  vessel. 
This  is  altogether  false.  This  girl,  who,  as  the  Chronicle  states,  I 
bought  ot  Mr.  Dickey,  was  not  bound  under  contract,  and  when 
she  changed  place  from  Captain  L'Orange  to  Mr.  Dickey,  it  was 
by  her  own  wish.  During  her  short  stay  there  she  was  treated  more 
like  a  friend  than  a  servant,  and  when  she  left  Mr.  Dickey  I  offered 
to  return  part  of  the  passage-money  for  my  wife. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  the  character  of  the  Chronicle's  informant,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Lange.  A  Norwegian  who  worked  with  him  at  Mr. 
Hitchcock's,  on  Hawaii  Island,  worked  his  passage  with  me  to  Hum- 
boldt Bay.  His  name  is  Johan  Engelrictsen.  He  states  that  this  rev- 
erend gentleman  was  constantly  creadng  ill-feeling  between  the  plant- 
ers and  the  working-class.  His  countrymen  gathered  money  to  release 
him  from  his  contract  and  to  pay  his  passage  to  San  Francisco,  in  order 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  He  was  recklessly  squandering  his  own 
money.  He  went  as  far  as  Honolulu,  but  at  that  place  cast  to  the  winds 
his  passage-money,  and  came  to  Maui  Island  to  get  more  from  his 
countrymen.  But  he  appeared  in  such  a  drunken  condition  that  they 
had  to  complain  to  the  owner  of  the  plantation,  who  gave  him  the 
alternative  of  leaving  the  grounds  or  being  arrested.     1  ividual, 

and  a  few  others  like  him,  whom  the  planters  are  glad 
their  contracts,  are  the  Chronicle's  informers.    The  iv 
the  Island  of  Maui  are  satisfied  to  remain  in  their  pi 
to  remain  there  when  their  contracts  are  ended. 

Master  of  barkentine  £ 

Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  December  15,  1883, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Hopkins  Reception. 

The  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  at  her  man- 
sion on  California  Street,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  in  honor 
of  the  late  matrimonial  alliance  of  her  niece,  Miss  May 
Crittenden,  and  her  adopted  son,  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins, 
was  a  gorgeous  and  magnificent  affair,  and  may  properly  be 
ranked  among  the  first  social  events  of  this  or  any  country 
— at  least  so  far  as  great  wealth,  elegance  of  costumes,  per- 
fection of  menu,  and  splendor  of  premises  can  combine  to 
make  such  an  occasion  unexceptionable.  The  invitations 
for  this  reception  had  been  out  several  weeks,  which  gave 
all  who  were  upon  the  hostess's  list  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
make  their  arrangements  for  display  of  costume  without 
haste;  and  long  before  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  her 
adopted  son  and  his  beautiful  bride,  the  house  which  was  to 
be  made  a  scene  of  rejoicing  was  placed  in  a  most  perfect 
state  of  renovation  without  and  within.  So  it  only  lacked 
the  music  of  Ballenberg,  the  merry  voices  of  the  young,  elec- 
tric illuminations,  and  other  accessories,  to  transform  the 
imposing  pile  on  the  corner  of  Mason  and  California  streets 
into  a  place  of  perfect  enchantment. 

The  day  opened  inauspiciously  with  rain,  but  toward 
evening  the  sky  cleared,  and  a  splendid  moon  came  out  to 
throw  silvery  shadows  on  the  castellated  mansion.  Prepara- 
tions had  been  busily  carried  on  for  a  week  before.  For 
three  days  previous  over  a  hundred  men  were  busily  deco- 
rating the  interior.  A  dozen  of  the  most  expert  florists  in  the 
city  were  hurriedly  weaving  garlands  and  flower-streamers 
from  the  thousands  of  gay  blossoms  that  had  been  culled 
from  all  the  hot-houses  and  nurseries  of  this  city  and  Oak- 
land, besides  the  rare  exotics  from  the  spacious  greeneries 
that  adjoin  the  residence.  The  lower  halls,  and  the  apart- 
ments where  refreshment  was  served,  received  especial  at- 
tention as  regards  floral  display.  The  French  chef-de-cui- 
sine had  added  numerous  aids  to  his  already  large  staff 
of  culinary  servitors,  and  the  kitchen,  in  appearance,  re- 
sembled that  of  some  Louis  XIV.,  or  one  of  the  De  Medicis, 
with  its  extraordinary  moldings  and  mixings  of  rare  conceits 
in  confections,  toothsome  viands,  melting  drifts  of  snowy 
ices,  and  frosty  sherbets. 

The  entrance-vestibule  was  rich  in  the  sombre  coloring  of 
its  rosewood  wainscoting  and  heavy  reds  and  golds  of  the 
upper  wall.  Above  the  archway  to  the  huge  dancing-hall 
and  picture-gallery,  the  escutcheon  bearing  Mrs.  Hopkins's 
heraldic  device  stood  out  in  das  relief.  The  hall  presented  a 
brilliant  spectacle.  The  dark  wood  floor  was  completely 
hidden  by  snowy  canvas.  The  pictures,  many  of  which  are 
rare  works  of  art,  purchased  at  untold  expense,  were  the  sole 
adornments  of  the  wall.  Between  pillars,  ornate  in  capital 
and  architecture,  were  set  rare  palms  and  fern-trees,  which 
sprung  from  mossy  beds,  and  made  long  glades  and  leafy 
vistas  through  the  spacious  alcoves,  wherein  soft  nothings 
could  be  gently  whispered  by  youths  and  maidens  weary  of 
the  dance  and  crowded  splendor.  The  soft  strains  from  in- 
struments of  string  and  wind  floated  down  from  an  upper 
gallery  upon  the  gay  scene  below.  The  huge  chandeliers, 
with  their  dozens  of  flashing  electric  lights  shimmering 
through  soft  porcelain  shades,  cast  the  radiance  of  fairy- 
land upon  the  gorgeous  spectacle. 

Guests  commenced  to  arrive  about  a  quarter  past  nine, 
and  a  little  before  ten  Ballenberg's  full  band  struck  up  its 
first  delightful  notes,  which  mingled  with  the  sounds  of  hun- 
dreds of  merry  voices.  Dancing  was  indulged  in  by  many, 
although,  as  at  a  former  party,  a  majority  of  the  guests  pre- 
ferred the  promenade,  which  took  in  nearly  all  of  the  floor, 
with  its  matchless  medley  of  mosaics,  medallions,  mirrors, 
panels,  and  paintings.  At  half  past  eleven  o'clock  the  doors 
of  the  dining-room  were  thrown  open,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  the  superbly  loaded  tables  were  made  the  Mecca  of 
many  a  pilgrim  in  search  of  substantial  midnight  fare. 
There  were  no  dancing  programmes,  which,  as  the  Argo- 
naut has  stated  heretofore,  is  eft  tegle.  The  menu  was  a 
novel  affair,  and  consisted  of  a  piece  of  white  satin  about 
seven  inches  long  and  three  wide,  placed  upon  a  handsome 
bevel-edged  card,  made  double  or  with  a  hinge,  so  as  to 
close  by  means  of  a  satin  cord,  and  then  disclose,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  card,  an  orange  blossom  and  young  leaf  in  wax. 
It  was  an  exquisite  conceit,  and  is  creditable  to  the  concern 
that  designed  it,  which  was  probably  an  Eastern  one.  The 
following  is  the 

MENU. 

Huitres  de  l'Est. 
■     Service  Chaud. — Consomme   de  Volatile,  Cailles  a  la  Pompadour, 
Terrapin  a  la  Maryland,  Huitres  a  la  Poulette,  Huitres  Marinade. 

Service  Froid. — Chaufroid  de  Becassines,  Aquarium  de  Langouste, 
Aquarium  de  Samon,  Aloyau  a  la  Creole,  Terrine  de  Gibier  St.  Hubert, 
Pate  de  Foies  Gras  aux  Truftes,  Arcades  de  Dinde  Mosai'que,  Gradin 
de  Langue  de  Bceufs,  Galantine  de  Perdreaux. 

Salades. — Mayonnaise  deVolaille,  Ris  deVeau  a  laRavigotte,  Salade 
de  Crevettes,  Salade  de  Crabes,  Salade  Russe. 

Sandwic/ics. — Sandwiches  de  lambon  a  la  Diable,  Sandwiches  de 
Poulet  Truffe,  Sandwiches  de  Pate  de  Foies  Gras,  Sandwiches  de 
Caviar. 

Pieces  Moniees. — Cloche  Symbolique  aux  Cupidons,  Deux  Pendants 
de  Paul  et  Virginie,  Deux  Aquariums  Paralelle. 

Glaces. — Glace  a  la  Neapolitaine,  Glace  a  la  Plombiere,  Biscuits  Am- 
bassadrice,  Cale  Glac6. 

Patisserie.— Bouchees  a  la  Chantilly,  Gateau  de  Noce,  -Gateaux  de 
Soiree,  Croquants  Assortis,  Nougat  Parisien,  Fruits,  Caramels,  Mar- 
rons  Glaces,  Bonbons,  Mottoes,  Souvenirs  Garnis. 

Cafe  a  la  Creme. 

Fourquet— Cadenau,  French  caterers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  names  of  the  artists  are  affixed 
to  this  artistic  production,  as  was  the  way  of  Raffaelle,  Titian, 
Correggio,  and  other  great  men.  Who  was  it  that,  gazing 
on  Titian's  painting,  exclaimed  "  Io  anchore  son  pittore"  ? 
So  Cadenau,  gazing  on  Fourquet's  confectionery  marvels, 
might  exclaim  :  "  1,  too — I  am  a  cook." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  toilettes  of  the  ladies 
were  very  elaborate  and  beautiful.     Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  the 
hostess,  wore  a  costume  of  brocaded  satin  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  draped  with  Chantilly  lace  and  passementerie;  or- 
naments, diamond  necklace  and  solitaire  diamond  ear-drops, 
bride  wore  her  wedding-dress,  which  was  described  in 
!r:  Argonaut  the  Saturday  following  the  wedding.     Among 
'  r  ladies  present  who  are  noted  c  ■  wearing  superb  and 
.  hsh  costumes,  we  may  mention   Mrs.  Charles  McLaugh- 
:i  a  remarkably  beautiful  dress  made  by  Worth  ;  Mrs. 
^iivan,  Mrs.  McMullin,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Schmieden, 


Mrs.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Swift,  Mrs.  Pixley,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant, 
and  Mrs.  Foster,  in  velvet.  Without  exception,  however,  the 
ladies  were  all  elegantly  and  faultlessly  attired,  and  there  was 
a  delightful  confusion  of  satin  and  silk  and  brocade,  Point 
and  Chantilly  and  Valenciennes,  and  diamonds  and  feathers 
and  flowers.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  we  doubt 
if  there  was  ever  a  prettier  party  in  America. 


New  Year's  Receptions. 

The  following  named  ladies  will  hold  receptions  on  Monday  next, 
January  i,  1883  : 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  assisted  by  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  (her  niece,) 
Mrs.  W.  G  Elliott,  Mrs.  Major  F.  A.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Governor-elect 
Stoneman,  Mrs.  Charles  Sontagg,  and  the  Misses  Adams,  of  Menlo 
Park,  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson,  assisted  by  her  daughters,  at  2109  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin,  assisted  by  her  daughters,  Mrs.  General  A.  V. 
Kautz  of  Angel  Island,  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Miss  Marshall,  Mrs.  L.  S.  B. 
Sawyer,  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  Miss  Weller,  Miss  Maud  Forbes  of  San 
Rafael,  Miss  Carrie  Miller  of  Stockton,  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge,  Mrs. 
Charles  McLaughlin,  and  Miss  Sullivan,  at  1414  California  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Main  will  receive  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  MacDermott  will  be  at  home  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Drury  Melone  will  be  at  home,  No.  1321  Sutter  Street. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  will  receive,  No.  1811  Pierce  Street,  near  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Colonel  R.  H.  Sinton  will  be  at  home,  at  the  Ralston  House. 

Mrs.  F.  Berton  will  receive  at  the  Grand. 

Also  Mrs.  Isadore  Burns,  Mrs.  N.  L,  Broughton,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Dick- 
son, and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Jones,  at  the  Grand. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  assisted  by  her  niece,  Miss  Hammond,  and  Miss 
Lizzie  Sinton,  at  1112  Bush  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale,  at  the  Occidental. 

Miss  Emma  Broughton,  assisted  by  Miss  Lilly  C.  Burnett,  at  the 
Grand.   . 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  assisted  by  Miss  Lizzie  Tevis,  Mrs.  Colonel  With- 
ington,  and  other  ladies,  at  1316  Taylor  Street. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Pease,  at  the  Grand. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Smith,  at  the  Occidental. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Lewis,  at  the  Grand. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Booth,  assisted  by  Miss  Edith  Forbes  and  other  ladies,  at 
501  Harrison  Street. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn,  at  the  Grand. 

Also,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Robinson,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Southwick,  and  Mrs.  Gauley, 
at  the  Grand. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Simons,  at  the  Occidental. 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  will  be  at  home,  at  507  Harrison  Street. 

Mrs.  Bonynge  will  receive,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  at  1315  Ma- 
son Street. 

Mrs.  Neal,  assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  B,  McBride,  at  the  Grand. 

Mrs.  Mark  L.  McDonald,  at  the  Occidental. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook,  assisted  by  Miss  Scoffy,  at  809  Hyde  Street. 

Mrs.  Abram  Halsey,  at  the  Lick. 

Miss  Holtz,  assisted  by  Miss  Baldwin,  at  328  Ellis  Street. 

Mrs.  Doctor  J.  D.  Whitney,  at  the  Lick. 

Also  Mrs.  Dana,  at  the  Lick. 

The  Misses  Lange,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Doctor  Keefe,  will  receive  at 
their  residence,  1  Bay  View,  Presidio. 

The  ladies  of  Atcatraz,  Fort  Point,  and  Black  Point  will  join  those  of 
the  Presidio,  and  receive  from  eleven  till  five. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Booth  will  receive  on  New  Year's  day,  at  her  residence, 
on  Rincon  Hill,  assisted  by  the  Misses  Booth,  Fay,  Forbes,  Wilson, 
and  Felton,  and  will  have  a  reception  from  eight  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Mrs.  Tewksbury,  assisted  by  Miss  Nannie  Crane,  of  Oakland,  at  the 
Palace. 

Mrs.  L.  Henry  Newton,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  and 
the  Misses  Ruth  and  Rebecca  Holladay,  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Montague,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Doctor  McNulty,  at  1108  Bush  St. 

Mrs,  Dumelle,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lord,  at  438  Second  Street. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  assisted  by  Miss  Hawes  and  Miss  Dear- 
born, at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Farnham, 
at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Schmieden,  assisted  by  her  daughters  and  Miss  Peters. 

Also  the  following-named  ladies :  Mrs.  H.  Miller,  Mrs.  Findley, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mrs.  Greenbaum. 

Mrs.  William  Lane  Booker,  assisted  by  the  Misses  Page,  Miss  Ather- 
ton,  Miss  Gray,  Miss  Lucas,  and  other  ladies,  at  606  Stockton  Street. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  Princess  Louise  and  parly  left  Monterey  on  Saturday  last,  the 
23d  instant,  and  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  at  eight  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing ;  at  eleven  the  same  morning  the  party  left  for  Santa  Barbara,  via 
Wilmington  and  the  sea,  and  are  now  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  in  the 
former  city.  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hooker  have  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  both  have  multitudes  of  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
D.  Hovey  have  been  spending  a  week  or  two  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa, 
one  of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Judge  Wheeler  has  her 
sister,  Miss  Clara  Rowe,  of  Marysville,  with  her  as  a  guest  for  the  win- 
ter. Mrs.  Lieutenant-Commander  Buford  and  Miss  Flora  Low  leave 
for  New  York  to-day,  as  guests  of  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  who  leaves  for 
the  East  to-day  in  his  private  car,  via  the  Central  and  Union  roads. 
Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  and  her  daughter  have  arrived  in  New  York, 
where  they  were  met  by  Judge  Sanderson,  and  will  remain  until  next 
Tuesday,  when  they  will  all  go  to  Washington.  Madame  Zeitska  and 
daughter  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Saturday  last,  to  stay  over  Christ- 
mas ;  also  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ledyard,  W.  B.  Chapman  and  Ward 
McAllister.  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  and  daughter,  Miss  E.  L.  Hill,  of  Oak- 
land, who  have  been  visiting  Monterey,  have  returned.  Since  the  ar- 
rival of  her  daughter  in  Washington,  Mrs.  ex-Senator  Stewart  has  taken 
up  her  residence  at  the  Riggs  House.  Miss  Maud  Loud,  of  San  ]ose, 
will  spend  the  balance  of  the  winter  as  the  guest  of  either  Mrs.  Roman, 
of  this  city,  or  Mrs.  Captain  Forney,  of  Oakland.  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone  entertained  at  dinner,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Gover- 
nor-elect and  Mrs.  Stoneman,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Ross,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  and  a  number  of  others.  A  calico  party,  similar 
to  that  given  last  winter,  will  be  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Grand  Hotel1 
on  Monday  evening,  the  8th  proximo.  A  number  ot  gentlemen  of  this 
city  have  purchased  a  fine  oil  painting  of  General  Stoneman,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Miller  are  contemplating  a 
European  tour.  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  who  is  still  in  New  York,  leaves 
for  home  next  week.  Governor-elect  Stoneman  has  gone  to  Sacra- 
mento. Mrs.  Stoneman,  however,  is  still  at  the  Palace,  where  she  will 
remain  until  the  latter  part  of  next  week.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Kinsey,  of  the 
Grand,  has  gone  to  Monterey  to  stay  over  New  Year's.  Mrs.  Judge 
Crocker  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  went  to  Sacramento  on 
Tuesday  last.  Miss  Crocker  has  issued  cards  for  a  reception  for  next 
Friday,  the  fifth  proximo,  at  her  mother's  residence  in  Sacramento, 
which  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  affair.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  have 
gone  to  Monterey  with  their  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,,who 
have  been  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  for  several  weeks,  leave  for  New  Or- 
leans shortly  after  the  first  of  January,  and  may  be  expected  in  San 
Francisco  on  or  about  the  fifteenth.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs,  of  Los  An- 
geles, has  been  visiting  in  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Ewing 
have  returned  from  Monterey.  D.  B.  Vermilye,  of  New  York,  is  at 
Monterey.  Mrs.  J,  B.  Osborne,  of  the  Grand,  is  at  San  Rafael.  Mrs. 
Doctor  Harvey  will  spend  New  Year's  at  Sacramento.  Hon.  F.  A. 
Tritle,  Governor  of  Arizona,  has  been  in  the  city  most  of  the  week. 
Mrs.  James  H.  Burn  ham  has  been  visiting  in  Sacramento.  Mrs. 
George  H.  Kimball,  of  the  Grand,  is  spending  the  holidays  with  her 
mother  and  sisters  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Louise  BucUminster  is  visit- 
ing lriends  in  Sacramento.  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Floyd,  who  have 
lately  returned  Irom  their  lovely  summer  place  on  Clear  Lake,  gave  a 
dinner  to  a  number  of  their  lriends  at  their  residence  on  First  Street  on 
Monday  evening  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith's  reception,  at 
their  residence  in  Oakland,  takes  place  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the 
fifth  proximo,    Mr.  and  Mrs,  David  Brown,  of  Buchanan  Street,  and 


Captain  and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Smith,  of  Octavia  and  Jackson,  leave  to-day 
for  Monterey  to  stay  until  Tuesday  next.  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  will 
celebrate  New  Year's  with  her  family  and  her  mother's  family  at  the 
homestead  in  Napa  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Dodge,  of  Sacramento, 
who  have  been  visiting  in  this  city,  have  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
who  have  been  in  New  York  for  a  number  of  weeks,  leave  for  home 
on  Tuesday  next  via  New  Orleans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  are  still 
at  the  Buckingham  Hotel  in  New  York.  Miss  Jennie  Gallatin  gave  an 
elegant  party  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  people  at  her 
father's  residence,  in  Sacramento,  on  Monday  eveninglast.  In  this  city, 
on  the  same  evening,  Mrs.  Doctor  Spaulding  gave  a  very  delightful 
party  to  the  guests  of  the  Ralston  House.  On  Tuesday  evening  last, 
the  26th  instant,  Mrs.  Jarboe  gave  an  elegant  reception  at  her  residence 
on  Pine  Street.  George  Crocker  accompanies  General  Butterfield  on  a 
trip  to  Guatemala  to-day.  Those  who  have  fully  made  up  their  minds 
to  visit  Honolulu,  and  witness  the  coronation  of  the  king,  are  Mrs, 
Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Judge  Crocker  and  Miss  Amy  Crocker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Consul  Severance  and  Mrs.  Severance,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  and  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding.  Mrs.  Edward 
Strauss,  of  Denver,  is  at  present  in  this  city  on  a  visit  to  her  family. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Woith,  of  Beniria,  are  in  town  at  the  Occidental. 


Wedding. 
The  following  card  has  been  received  at  this  office.     Some  remarks  on 
the  happy  couple  will  be  found  on  page  3  : 

Henry  Ten  Eyck   White, 

Fanny  Driscoll, 

Married 

Thursday,  December  seventh, 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

At  Home 

After  December  fifteenth. 

44  Rush  Street, 

Chicago,  111 


A  Unique  Entertainment. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Scott  gave  an  entertainment  at  their  residence 
on  Friday  evening,  the  22d  instant,  which  will  be  long  remembered 
by  all  who  were  present,  as  well  for  its  originality  as  for  the  complete 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  realized.  The  occasion  which  prompted  the 
ever-genial  Scott  and  his  estimable  lady  was  the  revival  ol  the  Overland 
Monthly  ;  and  so  they  quietly  arranged  to  entertain  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  contributors  to  both  the  old  and  new  series  ;  and  when  we  state 
that  such  well-known  literary  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper, 
Mrs.  Jos.  Austin.  Mrs.  Glascock,  Miss  Lake,  Miss  Shinn,  Mrs.  Webb, 
Miss  Coolbrith,  Miss  Sheppard,  Miss  Bishop.  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  Field, 
Judge  Boalt.  Theodore  Hitlell,  W.  C.  Bartlett,  Dr.  Widney,  Dr.  Jos. 
Le  Conle,  Professor  Kellogg,  A.  A.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Benton,  Professor 
Sill,  J.  H.  Carmany,  Dr.  Barrows,  and  others,  were  present,  we 
scarcely  need  say  more  as  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  then,  that  there  were  forty-four  persons  present,  and  that  the  su- 
perior repast  was  flavored  with  sparkling  conversation  and  amplified  by 
speeches  by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Professor  Le  Conte,  Professor 
Kellogg,  W.  W.  Crane,  J.  H.  Carmany,  Judge  Boalt,  Rev.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, and  others  ;  a  poem  by  Miss  Coolbrith,  and  letters  from  gentle- 
men who  were  unable  to  attend. 


The  School  of  Design. 
The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  School  of  Design  took  p'ace 
on  Friday,  the  22d  instant,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  on 
Pine  Street.  Colonel  A.  G.  Hawes,  president  of  the  association,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Mr.  Martin,  the  assistant  secretary,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, announced  the  association  to  be  now  free  from  debt,  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  of  the  arrears  having  been  cleared  off  since  the  last  an- 
nual meeting.  The  list  of  members  has  largely  increased,  as  many  as 
two  hundred  having  been  added  during  the  last  few  months.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  school  for  the  past  year  has  been  eighty  stu- 
dents, showing  a  larger  increase  than  any  preceding  year  since  the 
foundation  of  the  school,  in  1873.  Mr.  Virgil  Williams,  the  director  of 
the  school,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  school  and  its 
relative  position  to  other  art-schools  in  America.  The  president  then 
proceeded  to  distribute  the  medals.  The  Alvord  medal  was  awarded  to 
Miss  D.  Willils,  for  the  best  drawing  from  the  antique.  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Carlson  was  awarded  the  Avery  medal,  for  general  excellence  in  work 
in  oil,  embracing,  figure,  portrait,  and  still-life  painting.  Miss  Janet  S. 
Kirk  well  deserved  the  mention  of  the  committee  for  an  excellent  piece 
of  still-life  painting  ;  also  Miss  E.  M.  Reynolds  for  a  similar  study. 
We  noticed  some  good  work  in  oil — a  well-handled  head  by  Miss  A.  B. 
Chittenden,  and  several  good  still-life  paintings  besides  those  already 
mentioned.  In  black  and  white,  there  was  some  fair  work  from  the 
cast  by  Mr.  d'Estrella,  Miss  Smoot,  Mrs.  Dougherty,  and  Miss  Harris, 
and  some  original  sketches  by  Mr.  John  A.  Stanton.  The  show  of  work 
is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  above  the  average  of  any  preceding  yeai. 
Mr.  Rollins,  a  promising  young  student,  who  last  year  was  awarded 
the  Alvord  medal,  has  come  forward  with  a  number  of  excellent  studies 
from  nature.  They  are  a  credit  to  the  school,  and  we  are  glad  they 
have  met  with  deserved  attention  from  the  art-patrons  of  this  city,  as 
many  as  fifteen  being  sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition.  7*he 
school  will  reopen  on  Monday,  January  i^. 


"Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us?"  was  once  an  interest- 
ing if  not  an  important  question.  Who  killed  Tecumseh? — 
who  struck  William  Patterson? — who  kicked  Tom  Pepper 
out  of  hell  for  lying  ? — who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ? 
— who  was  Kaspar  Hauser?— who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  ? 
— who  built  the  Pyramids  ? — in  what  city  was  Homer  born? — 
is  Lord  Bacon  the  author  of  Shakespeare  ?  All  of  these  ques- 
tions justify  the  man  of  literary  leisure  in  giving  them  con- 
sideration ;  but  whether  General  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man has  turned  Catholic  or  has  not  turned  Catholic? — whether 
he  has  been  made  a  Romanist  and  attends  mass  in  secret  ? — 
whether  he  aspires  to  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Presidency? — whether  he  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion for  Hancock  or  Garfield? — are  questions  not  worth  con- 
sideration by  any  one.  Mrs.  Sherman  has,  in  this  country 
ol  religious  freedom,  a  right  to  turn  Papist,  or  to  receive  the 
Golden  Rose  from  the  Pope,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Sherman 
has  a  right  to  indulge  his  wife  in  the  whim.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherman  have  a  right  to  educate  their  sons  to  become  priests 
and  their  daughters  Lo  become  nuns,  and  when  this  is  done 
Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll  has  a  right  to  advocate  Sherman 
for  the  Presidency  ;  but,  all  the  same,  General  Sherman  will 
not  be  nominated,  and  whether  he  is  on  the  road  to  Rome  or 
the  White  House,  he  is,  in  our  opinion,  nearer  becoming  a 
Cardinal  than  becoming  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Protestant  America. 

The  first  number  of  the  second  series  of  the  Overland 
Monthly  is  out,  and  contains  a  number  of  attractive  papers. 
President  D.  C.  Gilman  writes  a  good  but  rather  scrappy 
"  Haifa  Dozen  Words  from  Baltimore  to  Berkeley  " ;  Miss 
Shinn  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  contribute  striking  poems  ; 
Mr.  T.  H.  Rearden's  admirable  paper  on  "Alfred  Tennyson" 
displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  wide 
reading  ;  Edward  Everett  Hale  ftfrnishes  an  article  on 
"Columbus";  Warren  Cheney  has  an  excellent  review  of 
Bret  Harte's  complete  works;  W.  E.  Griffis  dilates  on 
"  Cnrea,1'  a  subject  upon  which  he  has  lately  written  a  book; 
"  Unattended,"  is  a  poem  by  Miss  Coolbrith  ;  Evelyn  Lud- 
lum  and  Henry  Liddell  contribute  interesting  stories. 
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GOTHAM    THEATRICALS. 


'Flaneur"  Gives  Some  of  the  Stage  Gossip  of  New  York. 


Lester  Wallack  is  nothing  if  not  spectacular — I  mean  per- 
sonally. The  rare  beauty  of  his  mustache,  the  intrinsic  charm 
of  his  smile,  the  effeminate  formation  of  his  hands,  and 
the  extreme  smallness  of  his  feet  are  things  that  go  to  make 
Lester  Wallack  the  man.  But  the  superb  uniforms,  the 
gorgeous  robes,  the  amazing  gowns,  and  the  brilliant  morn- 
ing costumes  make  Lester  Wallack  the  spectacle.  As  he 
grows  older,  he  grows  more  spectacular  and  less  painstaking 
in  his  acting.  But  still  he  is  the  most  delightful  comedian 
on  the  sta^-e  to-day,  when  he  chooses  to  exert  himself.  It  is 
odd,  but  the  fact  is  that  New  Yorkers  see  less  of  Lester 
Wallack  than  the  people  of  many  neighboring  cities.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  has  steadily  refused  to  act  in  his  own 
theatre,  and  consequently  he  has  been  steadily  out  of  the 
sight  of  his  patrons.  But  he  has  acted  often  enough  during 
this  time  around  New  York,  and  even  on  the  western  circuit. 
People  constantly  complain  of  his  absence,  and  wonder  why 
he  has  never  appeared  in  his  new  theatre.  Various  reasons 
are  given  for  his  absence.  The  truth  is,  that  when  he  built 
his  up-town  house  he  incurred  great  expense,  and  was  obliged 
to  go  on  the  road  to  lighten  his  load.  While  his  very  ex- 
pensive company  was  playing  at  his  new  theatre,  he  could  go 
elsewhere  and  clear  several  thousands  a  week  himself.  As 
his  new  venture  has  not  been  an  overwhelming  success  finan- 
cially— though  in  itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  of 
amusement  in  the  country — he  has  had  to  keep  up  his  policy 
of  playing  star  engagements.  Several  times  he  has  appeared 
at  the  Windsor,  but  the  theatre  is  so  far  down  town  that 
New  Yorkers  of  the  better  class  do  not  visit  it.  Last  night 
Mr.  Wallack  began  an  engagement  at  the  Mount  Morris 
Theatre.  This  house  is  more  than  five  miles  above  New 
York's  amusement  centre,  and  is  a  new  venture. 

After  dinner  last  night  I  took  up  the  paper,  and  there  was 
the  announcement  that  Lester  Wallack  would  play  the  time- 
honored  and  highly  respectable  emotional  play  of  "  Rose- 
dale,"  at  the  Mount  Morris  Theatre.  I  hadn't  seen  him  as 
Elliott  Grey  for  five  years,  and  I  decided  to  brave  the  terrors 
of  a  howling  wind  from  the  Arctic  zone,  and  struggle  up  to 
the  suburban  theatre.  In  a  few  minutes  I  boarded  the  ele- 
vated train,  rushed  into  a  car,  and  saw  five  or  six  men  with 
collars  up  about  their  necks  and  crush  hats  on  their  heads. 
All  were  staring  at  their  toes  and  swearing  at  the  weather. 
They  were  regular  "  first  nighters." 

"'UIlo,"  I  said,  "where  are  you  all  going?" 
"Up  to  see  the  Guv'nor.     If  he  won't  come  to  us,  we'll  go 
to  him.'* 

I  sat  down  and  glanced  around  the  car.  There  were  sev- 
eral ladies  in  full  dress,  and  a  dozen  or  more  men  who  were 
easily  recognizable  as  habitues  of  Wallack' s  Theatre.  The 
rest  of  the  car  was  filled  with  working  men  and  women,  who 
gazed  curiously  at  the  theatre-goers.  After  a  while  we  ar- 
rived at  the  theatre.  It  was  jammed,  and  half  the  people 
were  from  down  town.  I  never  before  appreciated  the  hold 
Lester  Wallack  had  on  New  Yorkers.  Very  few  actors  can 
induce  fashionable  people  to  travel  for  miles  to  attend  their 
performances.  When  the  "Guv'nor"  came  on  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applause.  He  was  positively  amazing. 
His  uniform  was  that  of  a  royal  dragoon,  with  the  breast  a 
glittering  mass  of  gold  and  jeweled  orders.  If  you  have 
seen  "Rosedale"  you  will  recall  the  entrance  of  Elliott  Grey. 
Two  ladies  and  a  child  are  insulted  by  a  huge  ruffian,  who 
throws  them  into  a  dreadful  fright  by  finally  seizing  the  child 
and  threatening  to  lash  it  to  death  with  a  whip.  As  he 
holds  the  whip  or  stick  over  the  child,  just  ready  to  bring  it 
down  with  savage  force,  the  gate  of  the  garden  opens  and 
Elliott  Grey  enters.  There  is  a  short  struggle  between  the 
two  men,  and  then  the  handsome  young  dragoon  hits  the 
burly  gypsy  a  clip  in  the  eye  that  knocks  him  over  back- 
ward, and  the  others  go  in  to  breakfast.  This  was  once  a 
thrilling  sort  of  a  scene,  and  Wallack  did  it  very  well  some 
years  ago.  Now,  however,  it  is  the  most  grotesque  thing 
imaginable.  Last  night  everything  went  well  up  to  the  time 
for  Elliott  Grey  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  ladies  screamed, 
the  baby  cried,  and  the  cruel  villain  swung  his  stick  in  the 
air,  ready  for  the  dreadful  blow.  The  excitement  in  the  gal- 
lery was  intense.  Everybody  waited  for  the  young  officer  to 
bound  in  and  save  the  child.  The  gypsy  held  the  club  up  in 
the  air  and  also  waited.  He  was  a  considerate  gypsy,  and 
kept  the  club  in  the  air  with  rare  zeal  till  his  right  arm  was 
weary,  when  he  changed  it  to  his  left  hand,  and  still  looked 
fierce-  The  band  played  furiously  meanwhile,  and  the 
women  leaned  forward  in  their  seats.  At  last  the  garden 
gate  swung  open,  and,  with  martial  tread  and  head  in  air,  the 
dragoon  officer  entered.  I  won't  attempt  any  description  of 
the  gorgeousness  of  his  attire.  Following  him  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet  was  a  flunky  in  maroon  plush. 

"Ladies,"  said  the  dragoon,  with  a  placid  smile,  "good- 
morning." 

Meanwhile  the  gypsy's  arm  was  still  upraised.  At  this 
moment  it  occurred  to  Wallack  that  it  was  time  to  save  the 
child.  He  smiled  a  dreadful  smile,  strode  forward,  took  the 
infant  away  from  the  ruffian,  and  passed  it  to  its  mother. 
Then  the  orchestra  became  wildly  excited,  the  gypsy  snorted 
revenge,  looked  villainous,  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves.  Wal- 
lack removed  his  jeweled  head-gear  and  sword,  and  passed 
them  to  the  flunky  in  maroon  plush.  Then  he  stepped 
daintily  in  front  of  the  ruffian,  but  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
six  feet.  At  this  instant  occurred  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  of  recent  times.  Two  more  flunkies,  in  blue  plush  vel- 
vet with  white  silk  stockings,  stepped  out  of  the  woods  and 
stood  with  outstretched  arms  behind  the  villain.  The  band 
lost  itself  in  an  excess  of  frantic  emotion.  The  villain  made 
a  savage  lunge  at  the  elegant  dragoon.  The  elegant  dra- 
goon, still  at  a  distance-of  six  feet  from  the  gypsy,  let  out  his 
left  hand.  There  was  a  "smack  !"  and  the  villain  fell  life- 
less and  limp  into  the  hands  of  the  flunkies  in  blue  plush 
velvet  and  white  silk  stockings. 

"  Ladies,1'  said  Wallack,  with  an  air  of  ennui,  "  let  us  go  to 
breakfast." 

The  curtain  dropped,  but  the  house  roared,  and  stamped, 
and  applauded,  until  the  hero  came  forward  and  bowed  again 
and  again.  I  yelled  myself  hoarse,  an.d  everybody  joined  the 
gallery  in  yelling  "Hooray  fur  Sullivan,"  When  the  old  man 
sang,  it  set  the  house  wild  agqjjj-     Hi?  fpice  is  as  good  as  it 


was  ten  years  ago,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  he  is  sixty- 
four  years  old.  Once  or  twice  in  the  play  he  exerted  himself 
a  little  and  brought  out  all  his  old  c'everness  in  acting.  He 
changed  his  costumes  at  least  eight  times  during  the  play. 

The  theatres  in  New  York  are  important  factors  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  metropolis.  Thousands  of  people  who  can 
not  get  into  society,  and  who  live  in  lodgings  and  boarding- 
houses,  find  their  main  amusements  in  visiting  the  theatres. 
All  the  places  of  amusement  in  the  city  have  their  distinctive 
clientele,  though  the  floating  population  goes  everywhere. 
The  very  best  people,  of  course,  go  to  the  opera  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  a  Patti  night,  holds 
more  members  of  the  most  exclusive  society  than  any  other 
house  in  town.  The  Academy  is  also  much  used  for  balls. 
Oddly  enough,  any  sort  of  a  ball  can  be  held  there,  from  the 
"Charity"  and  "  Old  Guard"  to  the  wild  French  balls  and 
the  sprees  of  political  organizations.  It  has  the  most  perfect 
acoustic  properties  ;  all  singers  prefer  it  to  other  houses. 
But  the  new  National  Opera  House,  which  is  now  building, 
will  knock  the  Academy  higher  than  your  grandfathers  kite. 
It  will  be  a  superb  structure,  built  after  the  style  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Paris.  In  point  of  architectural  beauty,  the 
next  place  is  the  new  Casino  ;  it  will  be  opened  shortly. 
The  decorations  are  Moorish,  and  the  appointments  lavish. 
Then  comes  Wallack's  ;  it  is  a  luxurious  house.  The  walls 
are  velvet,  with  long  panels  of  water-color  paintings  on  satin. 
The  seats  and  aisles  are  very  roomy,  and  the  foyer  a  master- 
piece of  upholstery.  This  theatre  is  frequented  by  the  more 
aristocratic  people.  Everybody  is  in  full  dress  ;  the  ladies 
are  often  without  bonnets  or  hats,  and  theatre  parties  numer- 
ous. Between  the  acts  the  gentlemen  move  about  the  foyer, 
and  smoke  cigarettes,  or  stroll  across  the  street,  making  a 
line  of  monotonous  black  hats  and  white  shirt  bosoms.  A 
Wallack  audience  seldom  applauds  with  enthusiasm.  A  few 
desultory  hand-claps  is  the  most  the  players  get.  It  is  all 
they  have  deserved,  as  they  have  not  done  much  of  late. 
When  the  audience  is  really  pleased,  however,  it  will  applaud 
for  many  minutes.  Perhaps  the  next  theatre  in  importance 
is  Booth's.  It  is  making  money  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  under  the  management  of  John  Stetson.  It  is  a  big 
house,  and  the  corridors  seem  interminable,  as  they  are  com- 
pletely walled  in  with  mirrors.  The  stairways  are  very  fine. 
The  people  who  go  to  Booth's  are  usually  lovers  of  the 
drama.  There  is  still  a  large  contingent  of  the  throng  of 
admirers  who  patronized  the  house  when  Edwin  Booth  opened 
it.  There  are  three  immense  galleries,  and  they  are  usually 
filled  when  anything  tragic  or  melodramatic  occupies  the 
boards. 

Daly's  Theatre  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  most  showy 
of  New  York  theatres,  and  is  patronized  by  the  most  striking 
people,  as  far  as  looks  are  concerned.     The  plays  are  usually 
of  the  '*  society "  kind,  like  "Pique,"  "Divorce,"  "Passing 
Regiment,"  and  so  on,  and  they  draw  many  frivolous  society 
people  to  the  theatre.    More  young  people  and  more  brilliant- 
looking  young  married  women  go  to  Daly's  than  any  other 
theatre  in  New  York,  and  as  a  result  the  audiences  are  more 
brilliant  and  attractive  than  elsewhere.     In  point  of  fashion- 
able standing,  the  Standard  Theatre  follows  Daly's.     It  is 
much  visited  by  the  vast  throng  of  society  people  who  ape 
the  English.     Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  works  are  always  pro- 
duced here,  and  as  the  managers,  ushers,  and  actors  are  all 
English,  the  place  has  acquired  a  sort  of  tone  that  is  emi- 
nently pleasing  to  the  class  of  which  Freddie  Gebhardt  is  the 
chief  disciple.     No  one  with  any  pretension  to  fashion  would 
visit  the  Standard  unless  he  wore  an  evening  dress  and  a  cut- 
throat English  collar.     After  the  Standard  comes  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre.     It  has  not  a  pronounced  policy,  as  it  plays 
combinations  constantly,  and  hence  it  has  no  distinctive  class 
of  patrons.     The  French  opera  troupes  always  play  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  when  in  New  York,  and  it  is  probably 
this  that  has  given  the  house  some  standing  among  the  for- 
eign population  of  the  city.     It  is  certain  that  there  are  many 
gay,  black-eyed,  and  vivacious  French  women  in  the  audi- 
ences.    The  Union  Square  Theatre  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  last  lour  or  five  theatres.     It  ranks  ahead 
of  Wallack's  dramatically,  as  it  presents  brilliant  plays,  and 
has,  or  had  before  Charley  Thome  left,  the  best  stock  com- 
pany in  America.     More  cultured  and  intelligent  audiences 
go  to  the  Union   Square  than  any  other  theatre  in  town, 
though  the  very  fashionable  people  are  missing.    A  fashion- 
able audience  is  much  more  brilliant  as  a  spectacle  than  a 
cultured  and  clever  audience.     The  Madison  Square  Theatre 
has  a  patronage  all  its  own.     Its  owners  are  both  ex-clergy- 
men, and  their  policy  of  presenting  plays  absolutely  pure  and 
clean,  with  high  class  Christian  morals,  has  attracted  an  im- 
mense number  of  people  who  never  went  to  the  theatre  be- 
fore, and  never  go  to  any  other  theatre  than  the  Madison 
Square.     The  emotions  of  a  Madison  Square  audience  are 
easily  worked  upon,  and  they   weep  with  the  heroine  and 
laugh  with  the  comedian  with  a  freshness  and  enjoyment 
that  habitual  theatre-goers  do  not  know.     The  toilettes  at 
the  Madison  Square  are  usually  quiet  and  sombre  in  tone. 
The  Grand  Opera  House  is  the  big  theatre  that  Colonel 
Jim  Fiske  built  just  before  he  was  murdered  by  Stokes.     It 
is  a  superb  house.     The  main  corridor  is  as  large  as  many 
first-class  theatres.      It  is  run  by  Abbey  and  runs  combi- 
nations.    The  people  who  go  there  are  of  the  "  great  middle 
class  " — by  the  way,  I  don't  believe  in  talking  about  classes, 
as  they  do  not  exist  in  America,  but  how  the  deuce  are  you 
to  describe  the  social  status  of  audiences  by  any  other  word  ? 
After  the  Grand  Opera  House  comes  Harrigan  &  Hart's 
Theatre  Comique.     This  house  has  the  most  pronounced 
and  distinctive  patrons  in  the  city.      They  are   well-to-do 
tradespeople  and  jolly  artisans  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
They  go  to  the  theatre  to  have  a  good  time,  and  generally 
they  have  it.     The  managers  have  made  a  vast  fortune,  and 
have  spent  it  in  making  their  house  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  a  city  noted  for  its  beautiful  theatres.     Niblo's  Garden 
is   a  big  theatre,    patronized  largely  by    bald-headed  men 
The    Kiralfys    produce     their     spectacular     pieces    there. 
Haverly's  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  has  not  a  specially  dis- 
tinctive audience.      It  plays   combinations.     Tony    Pastor 
leads  the  variety  business  at  his  pretty  little  theatre  in  Four- 
teenth  Street,  where  clerks,  salesmen,  "salesladies,"  and  peo- 
ple  of  every  other  calling,  go  because  the  show  is  always 
funny.     The  Windsor  Theatre  is  in  the  great  East  Side,  and 
very  far  down  town  in  the  Bowery — among  the  tenement 
houses.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  20,  1882. 


THE    TEAL    SHOOTING    CLUB. 


"Are  you  fond  of  duck-shooting?"  asked  a  friend,  the 
other  day. 

"  I  am,  under  certain  and  favorable  conditions.  I  am  not, 
under  other  and  unfavorable  conditions,"  was  my  reply.  "To 
rig  one's  self  in  hunting  costume — flannel  shirt,  corduroy 
trousers,  cotton  overalls  and  jacket,  and  india-rubber  long 
boots — stop  at  an  awful  country  tavern,  get  up  in  the  dark 
of  a  dreadful  morning,  walk  miles  away  to  a  dismal  marsh, 
plunge  into  it  waist  deep,  trudge  all  day  in  wet  and  hunger, 
to  come  in  at  night  weary,  starved,  drenched,  profane,  cov- 
ered with  tule  mud,  and  in  one's  bag  two  sprig-tails  and 
a  pair  of  mud-hens — no,  I  do  not  like  it.  I  do  not  relish  the 
return  in  soiled  garments  by  rail  and  the  Oakland  ferry, 
compelled  to  lie  about  my  game  till  I  reach  Washington 
Market,  and  fill  up  with  canvas-backs  at  a  dollar  a  piece  ; 
compelled  to  send  canvas-backs  to  those  I  have  promised, 
and  send  sprig-tails  and  widgeon,  broad-bills  and  gray-backs, 
to  those  who  do  not  know  the  difference.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  no  longer  amusing.  It  has  lost  its  romance.  I  am  just 
turned  of  the  age  when  the  lies  I  am  permitted  to  tell  justify 
the  hardships  I  am  compelled  to  endure.  I  like  a  snipe- 
hunt,  when  the  indulgence  of  a  generous  companion  permits 
me  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  see  him  shoot,  and  upon  coming 
in  at  night  to  claim  half  the  glory  and  receive  half  the  birds, 
and  upon  returning  home  be  permitted  to  narrate  an  uncon- 
tradicted account  of  my  own  exploits." 

This  sort  of  hunting  is  very  comfortable  and  satisfactory  ; 
but  the  swell  thing  to  accomplish  is  to  become  the  guest 
of  the  Teal  Shooting  Club  ;  location,  the  Suisun  marsh,  be- 
yond Benicia.  To  become  a  member  of  the  Teal  Shooting 
Club  is  to  attain  the  apotheosis  of  duck-hunting  ;  to  become 
a  guest  of  the  Teal  Snooting  Club  is  to  be  temporarily  apo- 
theosized into  the  heaven  of  perfect  duck-shooting.  You  get 
upon  the  overland  train  at  half  past  three ;  you  hand  the  bag- 
gage-master your  gun-case,  andyou  hand  him  half  a  dollar;  you 
take  a  seat  in  a  silver  palace  car,  presenting  the  colored  gen- 
tleman half  a  dollar.  The  railroad  company,  as  a  favor  con- 
ceded to  the  Teal  Shooting  Club,  has  given  them  a  station, 
stops  its  trains  for  their  accommodation,  and  provides  them 
with  fresh  water.  You  step  from  the  train  to  the  elegantly 
appointed  gondola  of  the  Teals,  and  are  rowed  by  moonlight 
to  its  village  of  barges  ;  one  equipped  with  kitchen,  store- 
closet,  and  dining-room,  hung  with  chromos  by  the  old  mas- 
ters ;  another  divided  into  eight  private  bed-rooms,  with 
wash-stands,  water-closets,  easy  beds,  lockers,  clothes-pegs, 
and  gun-racks.  Another  barge  is  fitted  for  servants,  and  has 
a  guest  room  of  ample  dimensions.  James,  the  cook,  is  an 
artist  The  dinner  is  sumptuous,  the  breakfast  is  appetiz- 
ing, the  lunch  is  a  poem.  The  guest  is  provided  with  all 
equipments,  from  flannel  overshirt  to  gum  boots — everything 
but  gun  and  cartridges.  Summoned  at  early  dawn  to  early 
coffee,  given  a  servant  and  row-boat,  in  comfortable  overcoat, 
on  cushioned  seat,  gun  in  hand,  you  are  rowed  to  the  "pond." 
From  the  slough  to  the  pond  canals  are  cut,  through  which 
the  boats  are  pulled.  You  are  placed  in  the  "blind"  on  cush- 
ioned seat,  the  decoys  are  placed,  and  your  servant  hides  in 
the  tule,  and  waits  during  the  day  to  pick  up  your  birds. 
At  noon  James  sends  you  a  pair  of  dinner  pails,  one  contain- 
ing a  hot  meal  :  the  other,  dessert ;  a  bottle  of  Roederer  and  a 
couple  of  cigars  accompany  it. 

The  Teal  Shooting  Club  is  the  best  appointed  duck  club 
in  America,  and  the  Suisun  marsh  the  best  duck  preserve 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  It  comprises  four  thou- 
sand acres,  upon  which  this  club  has  expended  something 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to  put  it  in  comfortable  con- 
dition. 

At  night  of  the  first  day  I  had  twenty  birds,  six  of  which 
were  canvas-backs  and  five  white  geese,  which  I  had  shot  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  society  for  punishing  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, simply  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  fall  from  their  dizzy 
height.  The  second  day  I  bagged  thirty-seven  ducks  and 
three  geese.  From  my  pond  I  was  rowed  home  to  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner — on  this  occasion  a  canvas-back  roast,  with  ac- 
companiments. 

The  members  of  the  Teal  Club  are  :  G.  Frank  Smith, 
President ;  W.  W.  Traylor,  W.  F.  Whittier,  W*.  P.  Fuller,  R. 
S.  Floyd,  John  Taylor,  A.  C.  Titcomb,  and  William  Hop- 
kins. 

The  score  for  the  season  is  as  follows  :  Traylor,  516; 
Smith,  431  ;  Whittier,  387;  Fuller,  294.;  Taylor,  182;  Tit- 
comb,  no  ;  Floyd,  13  ;  Hopkins,  absent ;  guests,  571.  To- 
tal for  the  season,  2,484. 

There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  duck-shooting  world  more 
desirable  than  to  be  a  member  of  the  Teal  Shooting  Club, 
and  that  is  to  become  its  guest.  When  one  has  been  invited 
to  shoot  over  its  preserves,  there  is  only  one  thing  more 
to  be  desired,  and  that  is  to  be  invited  again.  It  is  with  this 
end  in  view  that  I  give  the  club  this  most  excellent  notice, 
and  declare  my  irreconcilable  hostility  to  poaching  pot-fillers 
who  encroach  upon  the  hired  preserves  of  hunting  gentle- 
men. P« 


In  the  United  States  Senate,  yesterday,  while  discussing  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  bill.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  asked  Hoar  if  he  thought 
Congress  had  ihe  right  to  prohibit  giving  money  by  employees  of  the 
Government  for  political  purposes.  Hoar  said:  "Yes,  for  corrupt 
political  purposes."  Butler  asked  him  how  employees  could  know  it 
was  for  such  purposes.  Hoar  replied:  "  To  buy  shotguns  to  shoot 
negroes  would  be  for  such  purposes."  Said  Butler  :  "  Or  to  buy  votes 
and  disfranchise  136,000  people,  as  it  is  said  they  have  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts." "What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  that?"  asked  Hoar. 
"I  mean,"  replied  Butler,  "that  it  is  stated  they  have  disfranchised 
136,000  voters  in  Massachusetts.  I  propounded  a  polite  inquiry  lo  the 
Senator,  and  when  he  injects  into  his  reply  a  piece  of  venom.  I  propose 
to  answer  hira  in  the  same  manner.  He  undertook  to  thrust  at  me  a 
very  unworthy  suggestion  :  and  whenever  he  proposes  to  discuss  this 
shotgun  policy  with  me,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  him." 

We  admit  to  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  Mr.  Senator 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts.  We  do  not  like  the  man  or  the 
senator.  We  do  not  like  his  manner  or  his  name.  We 
print  the  above  to  illustrate  that  our  prejudice  against  this 
senator  is  well  founded,  and  as  a  whereas  to  the  declaration 
that  we  hope  Governor  Butler  will  drive  him  out  of  public 
life.  Senator  Hoar  has  learning  enough  for  a  schoolmaster 
and  piety  enough  for  an  orthodox  local  preacher  ;  but  when 
spread  over  the  entire  country  as  successor  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Charles  Sumner,  and  the  other  distinguished  senators 
from  Massachusetts,  he  becomes  transparent!1  fact, 

too  thin. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


FLOTSAM    AND    JETSAM. 

When  you  take  calomel  don't  eat  fi5h.  The  large  quantity  of  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  on  the  fish,  combining  chemically  with  the  calomel 
(chloride  of  mercury)  forms  bi-chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate). 
When  you  take  calomel  avoid  salt  and  saltv  food  as  you  would  the  most 
deadly  poison.  When  sick  people  eat  salty  food  they  are  apt  to  drink 
water  freely,  and  if  salivated  they  lay  the  blame  on  the  water. 


THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    "ROVER." 


'  Across  the  Western  Seas." 


A  priest  named  Luigi  Galimberti,  residing  at  Milan,  Italy,  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  means  of  photography  in  natural  colors,  and  the 
process  for  enlarging  such  photographic  productions  to  life  size.  An- 
other process,  said  to  have  been  invented  bvhim,  gives  what  he  calls 
phosphorescent  pictures,  visible  at  night  The  priest  is  so  hampered 
by  poverty  that  his  experiments  thus  far  have  been  made  at  the  expense 
and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  personal  friends. 


In  the  old  times,  when  people  traveled  by  diligence  in  France,  one 
traveler  was  killed  in  every  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand.  ?nd 
one  wounded  in  every  thirty  thousand.  Now,  when  they  travel  by  rail, 
one  is  killed  per  five  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety,  and  one  wounded  per  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Railway  traveling  is  thus  nearly 
twenty  times  as  safe  as  traveling  by  diligence. 


A  Philadelphia  jury  was  called  upon  to  decide,  in  a  customs  case, 
whether  a  jew's-harp  is  a  toy  or  a  musical  instrument  The  question 
put  to  the  expert  witnesses  was,  "  Is  the  jew's-harp  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  succession  of  harmonious  sounds?"  One  witness  played  to 
the  jury,  "  The  heart  bowed  down."  and  "  The  Skids  are  out  to-day," 
and  the  reporter  says  that  the  jury  seemed  restless  and  depressed.  Their 
verdict  was  that  the  jew's-harp  is  a  musical  instrument 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


Years  ago  an  old  gentleman,  walking  on  the  pier  at  Dover,  England, 
dropped  his  gold-headed  cane  through  one  of  the  holes  locally  known 
as  tree-nail  holes,  in  the  plank.  Indignant  and  disgusted  at  his  loss, 
he  bequeathed  a  sura  of  money  to  pay  for  annually  stopping  these 
holes,  the  overplus  to  be  laid  out  in  a  dinner  to  the  corporation.  An 
annual  dinner  consequently  takes  place,  and  before  the  party  breaks  up 
they  certify  that  the  holes  have  been  duly  attended  to. 


The  fossils  recently  discovered  at  Charing  Cross,  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, when  the  deep  excavations  were  made  for  Messrs.  Drummond's 
banking-house,  include  bones  of  the  cave  lion,  tusks  and  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  tusks  and  bones  of  extinct  elephants,  remains  of  extinct 
Irish  deer,  remains  of  red  deer,  remains  of  a  species  allied  to  the  fallow 
deer,  remains  of  rhinoceros,  remains  of  extinct  oxen  from  the  pleisto- 
cene gravels,  bones  of  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  the  short-horn  from  re- 
cent deposits. 


Land-hunger  has  led  an  English  company  to  make  the  extraordinary 
ofier  of  carrying  away  the  waters  of  Lake  Leman,  provided  they  can 
have  the  land  thus  laid  dry.  They  not  only  ask  for  no  subsidy,  but  are 
willing  to  pay  five  million  francs  for  the  privilege  of  doing  the  work. 
Their  plan  is  to  construct  from  its  lowest  depths  a  tunnel-like  canal  to  a 
point  some  twenty  miles  distant,  where  the  water  of  the  lake  can  be 
made  to  run  into  the  river  Rhone.  The  bed  of  the  Rhone  is  there  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake. 


In  the  time  of  James  I.  so  little  regard  was  had  to  cleanliness  that 
the  "dunghill"  within  the  castle  precincts  "had  increased  to  such  a 
size  and  bigness  that  it  was  ninety-eight  yards  in  length,  the  depth  of 
it  was  ten  yards,  and  the  breadth  of  it  thirty-two  vards."  some  twenty- 
seven  thousand  tons  of  filth  having  thus  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Great  Plague  was  one  of  eleven  epidem- 
ics ;  it  alone  caused  seven  thousand  deaths,  and  it  led.  by  the  almost 
complete  desertion  of  London  town,  to  a  ruined  trade  and  wasted 
treasury. 


At  Warstewstein,  near  Casselin,  Germany,  is  a  library  which  is  said 
to  contain  a  curious  collection  of  books.  At  the  first  glance  one  would 
take  these  books  to  be  mere  logs  of  wood  ;  but  investigation  shows  that 
each  volume  is  really  a  complete  history  of  the  tree  it  represents.  The 
back  is  the  bark,  in  which  a  small  place  is  cut  to  write  the  scientific  and 
common  names  as  a  title.  One  side  shows  the  tree  trunk  in  its  natural 
state  and  the  other  is  varnished  or  polished.  Inside  are  shown  the 
leaves,  fruit,  fibre,  and  the  insect  and  other  parasites  which  prey  upon 
it,  and  a  full  description  of  its  products,  etc. ,  is  added. 


"We  stopped  suddenly,"  said  Doctor  Raines,  to  an  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution reporter,  recently,  "  when  the  two  trains  met  on  the  track  just 
this  side  of  Rome,  yesterday.  For  my  part,  I  went  feet  foremost  un- 
der the  seat  that  was  just  in  front  of  where  I  was  sitting.  The  most 
singular  thing  that  I  witnessed  was  done  just  across  the  aisle  from  me. 
There  were  two  men  sitting  one  directly  behind  the  other,  and  in  front 
of  them  was  an  unoccupied  seat  When  the  engines  struck,  the  man 
in  front  turned  a  complete  somersault,  and  lit  in  the  vacant  seat  just 
exactly  as  he  sat  in  the  other  seat  The  other  man  performed  exactly 
the  same,  and  lit  in  the  seat  lately  occupied  by  his  neighbor." 


They  sailed  away  one  morning  when  sowing-time  was  over. 

In  long  red  fields  above  the  sea  they  left  the  sleeping  wheat ; 
Twice  twenty  men  of  Devonshire  who  manned  their  ship,  the  Raver, 

Below  the  little  busy  town  where  all  the  schooners  meet 
Their  sweethearts  came  and  waved  to  them,  and  filled  with  noise  of 
laughter 

The  echoing  port  below  the  cliff  where  thirty  craft  can  nde  ; 
Each  lad  cried  out,  "Farewell  to  thee!"  the  captain  shouted  after, 

"  By  God's  help  we'll  be  back  again  before  the  harvest-tide," 
They   turned   the   Start   and   slipped   along   with   speedy  wind  and 
weather;  . 

Passed  white  Terceira's  battlements,  and,  close  upon  the  hue, 
Ran  down  a  little  carrack  full  of  cloth,  and  silk,  and  leather, 

And  golden  Popish  images  and  good  Madeira  wine. 
The  crew  with  tears  and  curses  went  tacking  back  to  Flores ; 

The  English  forty  cut  the  seas  where  none  before  had  been. 
And  spent  the  sultry  purple  nights  in  English  songs,  and  stones 

Of  England,  and  her  soldiers,  and  her  Spaniard-hating  queen. 
At  last    the    trade-wind  caught   them,  the   pale  sharks  reeled  before 
them, 

The  little  Rover  shot  ahead  across  the  western  seas; 
All  night  the  larger  compass  of  a  tropic  sky  passed  o'er  them. 

Till  they  won  the  Mexique  waters  through  a  strait  of  banyan-trees. 

And  there  good  luck  befell  them,  for  divers  times  they  sighted 
The  sails   of  Spanish   merchantmen  bound   homeward  with  their 
wares; 
And   twice   they  failed  to  follow   them,    and   once   they  stopped  be- 
nighted ; 
But   thrice  the  flag  of  truce  flew  out,  and  the  scented    prize  was 
theirs. 
But  midsummer  was  on  them,  with   close-reefed   gales  and  thunder. 

Their  heavy  vessel  wallowed  beneath  her  weight  of  gold ; 
A  long  highway  of  ocean  kept  them  and  home  asunder, 

So  back  they  turned  toward  England  with  a  richly  laden  hold; 

But  just  outside  Tainpico  a  man-of-war  was  riding. 

And  all  the  mad  young  English  blood  in  forty  brains  awoke. 

The  Rover  chased  the  monster,  and  swiftly  shoreward  gliding, 

Dipped  down  beneath  the  cannonade  that  o'er  her  bulwarks  broke. 

Three  several  days  they  fought  her,  and  pressed  her  till  she  grounded 
On  the  sandy  isle  of  Carmen,  where  milky  palm-trees  grow  ; 

Whereat  she  waved  an  ensign,  a  peaceful  trumpet  sounded, 
And  all  the  Spaniards  cried  for  truce,  surrendering  in  a  row. 

Alas  !  the  wiles  and  Jesuitries  of  scoundrel-hearted  Spaniards, 
The  Scarlet  Woman  dyes  their  hands  in  deeper  red  than  hers. 

For  eveiy  scrap  of  white  that  decked  their  tackling  and  their  lanyards 
Just  proved  them  sly,  like  devils,  and  cowardly,  like  curs. 

For  out  from  countless  coverts,  from  low.  palm-shaded  islands. 
That  fledged  in  seeming  innocence  the  smooth  and  shining  main. 

The  pinnaces  came  gliding  and  hemmed  them  round  in  silence. 
All  manned  with  Indian  bravos  and  whiskered  dogs  of  Spain. 

The  captain  darted  forward,  his  fair  hair  streamed  behind  him, 
He  shouted,  in  his  cheery  voice  :   "  For  home  and  for  the  queen  !  " 

Three  times  he  waved  his  gallant  sword,    but  the  flashes  seemed  to 
blind  him, 
And  a  hard  look  came  across  his  mouth  where  late  a  smile  bad  been. 

We  leveled  with  our  muskets,  and  the  foremost  boat  went  under, 
The  ship's  boy  seized  a  trumpet  and  blew  a  merry  blast : 

The  Spanish  rats  held  off  a  while,  and  gazed  at  us  in  wonder. 
But  the  hindmost  pushed  the  foremost  on,  and  boarded  us  at  last. 

They  climbed  the  larboard  quarter  with  their  hatchets  and  their  sabres  ; 

The  Devon  lads  shot  fast  and  hard,  and  sank  their  second  boat, 
But  the  Popish  hordes  were  legion,  and  Hercules  his  labors 

Are  light  beside  the  task  to  keep  a  riddled  barque  afloat 

And  twenty  men  had  fallen,  and  the  Rovers  deck  was  reeling, 

And  the  brave  young  captain  died  in  shouting  loud.  "  Elizabeth!  " 

The  Spaniards  dragged  the  rest  away  just  while  the  ship  was  heeling. 
Lest  she  should  sink  and  rob  them  of  her  sailors'  tortured  breath. 

For  they  destined  them  to  perish  in  a  slow  and  cruel  slaughter, 
A  feast  for  monks  and  Jesuits  too  exquisite  to  lose  ; 

So  they  caught  the  English  sailors  as  they  leaped  into  the  water, 
And  a  troop  of  horse  as  convoy  brought  them  north  to  Vera  Cruz. 


"  Quintus  Cladius  "  i=;  a  romance  of  imperial  Rome,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Ernest  Eckstein  by  Clara  Bell.  The  author  displays  a 
wide  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  while  the  tale  possesses  great  interest, 
it  is  admirably  correct  in  its  details  and  descriptions  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Published  by  W.  S.  Gottsberger  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


"  A  Breeze  from  the  Woods,"  a  volume  of  sketches  and  essays  de- 
scriptive of  California  scenery,  is  by  W.  C.  Bartlett,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  of  Oakland.  The  author  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  The  present 
volume  is  mnde  up  of  papers  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Over- 
land and  Californian.  Published  by  the  California  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

"  A  New  Method  of  Learning  the  French  Language  "  is  written  by 
F.  Berger.  the  French  Consul-General  at  New  York.  It  contains  many 
novelties  and  innovations,  but  its  methods  have  received  high  commen- 
dation from  learned  Frenchmen,  and  it  is  based  upon  the  admirable 
plan  that  it  is  better  to  learn  a  language  first  and  its  grammar  after- 
ward. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Doxey 
&  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street 


In  the  loss  of  Annie  Keary,  last  year,  the  literary  world  of  England 
and  America  sustained  a  severe  loss.  Her  stories,  and  especially  ' '  Cas- 
tle Daly,"  contained  an  extraordinary  power  in  pathetic  and  dramatic 
qualities.  "  A  Doubting  Heart"  was  unfinished  at  her  death,  but  her 
friend,  Mrs.  McQuoid,  supplied  the  slight  deficiency,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears in  book  form.  It  is  fully  up  to  the  author's  past  efforts.  Pub- 
lished by  MacMillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  $1. 


Mr.  Clark  Russell,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sampson  Low's  letter  concern- 
ing the  Harpers,  has  nothing  better  to  advance  than  a  reiteration  of  his 
statement  thai  he  has  never  received  a  penny  from  America  on  account 
of  his  books.  Then  he  procceeds  to  narrate  an  incident  in  which  the 
traditional  Yankee  of  the  British  novelist  appears.  ""I  was  speaking 
ing  ahout  this."  he  says,  "  to  an  American  judge  a  few  nights  ago,  and 
he  advised  me  to  abandon  Great  Britain  as  my  native  land  and  become 
an  American  citizen.  '  There's  no  other  chance.'  said  he,  whittling  a 
lucifer  match,  and  then  picking  his  teeth  with  it ;  '  I  suppose  there  is 
no  other  chance.'  "  The  toothpick  judge  adds  a  peculiar  liveliness  and 
grace  to  Mr.  Russell's  complaint 


For  many  years  "The  Household  Book  of  Poetry."  compiled  by 
Charles  A.  Dana,  was  the  only  volume  of  its  kind.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade, however,  other  similar  publications  have  appeared,  making  a  new 
edition  needful,  which  should  keep  pace  with  the  times.  The  author, 
realizing  this  fact,  has  just  revised  and  added  to  this  work,  and  it  now 
appears  in  a  handsome  dress,  with  more  agreeable  print  and  arrange- 
ment, and  wiih  two  hundred  additional  poems,  although  some  of  the 
old  ones  have  been  omitted.  By  the  way.  we  notice  one  of  Ina  D. 
Coolbrith's  poems,  "When  the  grass  shall  cover  me,"  is  credited  to 
"Anon."  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont,Street 


Simon  Sterne,  a  well-known  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  has  just 
written  upon  the  "  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Development  of 
the  United  States."  The  author  has  sought  to  make  a  volume  which 
should  be  not  only  what  is  termed  a  "  popular  "  history,  but  also  an  in- 
terpretation of  our  National  Constitution,  and  a  history  of  the  politi- 
cal controversies  which  have  arisen  over  its  clauses,  which  resulted  in  a 
change  of  its  text,  or  which  may  at  some  future  time,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  parties.  The  author  has  many  very  sensible  and  original 
ideas  concerning  our  needs  and  interests,  but  the  fallacy  of  his  argu- 
ments against  protection  is  evident  by  a  reference  to  our  history.  Pub- 
lished by  Cassell,  Petter.  Galpin  &  Co..  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft;  price,  51.25. 


Medical  men  have  always  differed  as  to  whether  the  best  medical 
treatment  of  frozen  persons  was  by  a  gradual  or  a  rapid  application  of 
heat.  "To  settle  the  matter,"  says  Knowledge,  " Laptchinkski  has 
made  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments  upon  dogs,  with  the  following 
results  :  Of  twenty  animals  treated  by  the  method  of  gradual  resuscita- 
tion in  a  cold  room,  fourteen  perished  ;  of  twenty  placed  at  once  in  a 
warm  apartment,  eight  died ;  while  of  twenty  immediately  put  into  a 
hot  bath,  all  recovered."  These  experiments  will  probably  influence  the 
practice  of  medical  men  in  Russia  and  northern  Europe,  where  the 
question  of  the  best  means  of  restoring  animation  in  persons  suffering 
from  excessive  cold  is  of  frequent  occurrence  every  winter. 


The  following  list  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America  is  as  complete 
as  any  that  is  at  present  available :  Apaches,  Arrapahoes,  Arricarees, 
Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Brules,  Camanches.  Cayugas.  Senecas,  Cherokees, 
Cheyennes,  Chickasaws,  Chippewas.  Ottawas,  Pottawatomies,  Choc- 
taws,  Munses.  Creeks,  Crows,  Delawares,  Gros  Ventres,  Iowas,  Kaws, 
Kaskaskies.  Weas  Peories,  Weas  Miamies,  Pian  Keshaws,  Kick-ipoos, 
Kiaways,  Mandans,  Menomonees,  Miamias,  Missouris,  Ottoes,  Minne- 
congoux,  Muhuache,  Utahs,  Navajoes.  Moquis.  Omahas.  Onondagas, 
Oneidas,  Stockbridge.  Oregon  tribes,  Osages.  Pawnees,  Primos,  Mes- 
caleros.  Poncas,  Pueblos,  Quapaws,  Sacs.  Foxes,  Sans  Arcs.  Seminoles, 
Shawnees,  Sioux,  Tuscaroras,  Two  Kettles,  Uncopapas,  Winnebagoes, 
Wyandots,  and  Yanctonnais. 


A  correspondence  with  hair  was  once  attempted  between  a  notorious 
French  thief,  in  durance  vile,  and  his  comrades  outside.     A  letter  was 
sent  to  the  prisoner  from  his  sweetheart,  containing  merely  a  lock  of 
hair  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  a  book.     The  jailor  did  not  consider  the 
souvenir  important  enough  to  be  delivered  ;  but  in  a  few  days  there 
came  a  similar  enclosure,  and  yet  another.    Thisaroused  suspicion,  and 
the  governor  took  the  matter  in  hand.     He  examined  the  leaf  of  the 
book— it  was  that  of  acommon  novel,  iwenty-six  lines  on  a  page.  Then 
he  studied  the  hair,  and  noticed  the  small  quantity  of  the  gift     Count- 
ing the  hairs,  he  found  them  of  unequal  length,  and  twenty-six  in  num- 
ber, the  same  as  the  lines  on  a  page.     Struck  with  the  coincidence,  he 
laid   the  hairs  along  the  lines  of  the  page,    which  they  respectively 
reached,  beginning  at  the  top  with  the  shortest  hair.  After  some  trouble 
he  found  that  the  end  of  each  hair  pointed  to  a  different  letter,  and  that 
these  letters  combined  formed  a  slang  sentence,  which  informed  the 
-  that  his  friends  were  on  the  watch,  and  that   the  next  time  he 
T  "ison  10  be  examined  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rescue  him. 
-.-mor  laid  his  plans  accordingly.     The  attempt  was  made,  but 
rs  fell  into  their  own  trap. 


They  led  them  up  a  sparkling  beach   of  burning  sand  and  coral. 
They  dragged  the  brave  young  Englishmen  like  hounds  within  a 
leash  ; 

They  passed  beneath  an  open  wood  of  leaves  that  smelt  of  laurel. 
Bound  close  together,  each  to  each,  with  cords  that  cut  the  flesh. 

And  miles  and  miles  along  the  coast  they  tramped  beneath  no  cover, 
Till  in  their  mouths  each  rattling  tongue  was  like  a  hard,  dry  seed, 

And  ere  they  came  to  Vera  Cruz,  when  that  long  day  was  over, 
The  coral  cut  their  shoes  to  rags,  and  made  them  wince  and  bleed. 

Then  as  they  clambered  up  the  town  the  jeering  crowd  grew  thicker, 
And  laughed  to  see  their  swollen  feet  and  figures  marred  and  bent, 

And  women  with  their  hair  unloosed  stood  underneath  the  flicker 
Of  torch  and  swinging  lantern,  and  cursed  them  as  they  went 

And  three  men  died  of  weariness  before  they  reached  the  prison, 
And  one  fell  shrieking  with  the  pain  of  a  poniard  in  the  back. 

And  when  dawn  broke  in  the  morning  three  other  souls  had  risen 
To  bear  the  dear  Lord  witness  of  the  hellish  Spaniard  pack. 

But  the  monks  girt  up  their  garments,  the  friars  bound  their  sandals, 
They  hurried  to  the  market-place  with  faggots  of  dry  wood, 

And  the  acolytes  came  singing,  with  their  incense  and  their  candles. 
To  offer  to  their  images  a  sacrifice  of  blood. 

But  they  sent  the  leech  to  tend   them,  with  his  pouch  and   his  long 
vial, 

And  the  Jesuits  came  smiling,  with  honeyed  words  at  first, 
For  they  dared  not  burn  the  heretics  without  some  show  of  trial, 

And  the  English  lads  were  dying  of  poisoned  air  and  thirst 

So  they  gave  them  draughts  of  water  from  a  great  cold  earthen  firkin, 
And  brought  them  to  the  court-yard  where  the  tall   hidalgo  sat,   . 

And  he  looked  a  gallant  fellow  in  his  boots  and  his  rough  jerkin, 
With  the  jewels  on  his  fingers,  and  the  feather  in  his  hat 

And  he  spoke  out  like  a  soldier,  for  he  said,   "Ye  caught  them  fight- 
ing ; 

They  met  you  with  the  musket,  by  the  musket  they  shall  fall ; 
They  are  Christians  in  some  fashion,  and  the  pile  you're  bent  on  lighting 

Shall  blaze  with  none  but  Indians,  or  it  shall  not  blaze  at  all." 

So  they  led  them  to  a  clearing  in  the  wood  outside  the  city, 

Struck  off  the  gyves  that  bound  them,  and  freed  each  crippled  hand. 

And  dark-eyed  women  clustered  round  and  murmured  in  their  pity. 
But  won  no  glance  nor  answer  from  the  steadfast  English  band. 

For  their  lives  rose  up  before  them  in  crystalline  completeness, 
And  they  lost  the  flashing  soldier}',  the  sable  horde  of  Rome, 

And  the  great  magnolias  round  them,  with  wave  on  wave  of  sweetness, 
Seemed  just  the  fresh  profusion  and  hawthorn  lanes  of  home. 

They  thought  about  the  harvests,  and  wondered  who  would  reap  them; 

They  thought  about  the  little  port  where  thirty  craft  can  ride; 
They  thought  about  their  sweethearts,  and  prayed  the  Lord  to  keep 
them  ; 
They  kissed  each  other  silently,  and  hand  in  hand  thev  died. 

—  Ed.nnnd   IV.    Gosse  in  Magazine  of  Art  for  January, 


Edmondo  de  Amicis  is  a  facinating  raconteur,  and  his  volumes  of 
travel,  while  they  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Theophile  Gautierin  descrip- 
tive writing,  have  a  charm  and  originality  of  their  own  which  are 
not  possessed  by  any  other  similar  works.  The  author  has  now  tried 
his  hand  at  short  story-writing.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  powers  in 
this  line  here  and  there  in  Ins  "Spain  "  and  "  Morocco."  but  the  pres- 
ent volume,  "Military  Life  in  Italy,"  consists  of  bright  sketches  and 
stories  which  have  been  written  from  time  to  time  during  a  long  ex- 
perience. It  is  agreeably  translated  into  English  by  Wilhelmica  W. 
Cady.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  "Carmela"  and 
"That  Day."  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $2. 


"  Certainly."  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  if  Thackeray  and  Haw- 
thorne and  George  Eliot  had  so  eschewed  all  moving  incident  and  dire 
catastrophe,  mere  manners,  and  speech,  and  posturings,  and  playings 
of  their  people  with  passions  they  could  neither  feel  nor  inspire,  could 
not  chain  our  attention*as  they  do  to-day.  If  one-half  of  human  nature 
and  the  biggest  half  of  human  life  are  to  be  eliminated  in  America,  then 
Mr.  James's  school  may  be  the  school  of  the  future.  But  actual  condi- 
tions give  no  such  hope.  To  few  people  is  fife  the  sugar-coated  pie 
about  the  selection  of  whose  plums  they  can  spend  their  time  proing 
and  conning,  as  do  Mr.  James's  people.  Though  faith  may  be  depart- 
ing, tumultuous  human  nature  still  lives,  and  animal  instinct  flourishes. 
Not  even  Mr.  James's  superstructure  can  disguise  this.  The  animal  of 
the  past  disports  within  his  piges,  but  without  the  faith  in  himself  or 
any  one  else  to  raise  his  emotions  into  the  heroism  of  a  grand  passion. 
The  difference  is  that  between  health  and  surfeited  conventionality.  We 
do  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  picture.  We  only  object  to  treating  him 
so  seriously  as  to  select  him  as  the  ooly  specimen  of  the  present  day 
worth  embalming.  When  Hawthorne  led  us  into  the  confidence  of  a 
self-tortured  soul  we  believed  with  awesome  faith,  the  more  so  that  the 
experience  differed  from  our  own  ;  but  there  is  something  about  the  suf- 
ferings of  Mr.  James's  people  which  prompts  the  wish  to  administer  a 
sound  thrashing  and  give  them  something  to  do." 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Russell,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, the  "  Municipal  Reports  "  of  San  Francisco  for  1881-2. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Caterer  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
gastronomic  papers.  Published  by  E.  C.  Whitton.  Philadelphia ; 
price,  $2  per  year. The  holiday  numbers  of  the  Pansy  and  Baby- 
land  are  out*  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  illustrations. 
Published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co..  Boston  ;  Joseph  H  Dorrety,  agent  for 

this  coast "  Les  Recreations  Philologiques  "  for  December  is  just 

out.  It  contains  a  French  translation  of  and  notes  on  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons."  and  reviews  (in  French)  Emerson's  "^Eloquence."  One  of  the 
most  attractive  papers  is  that  on  Beranger,  irTwhich  much  of  the  poet's 
best  verse  is  discussed.     Published  by  L.  Sauveur,  83  North  Main  Street, 

St  Albans,  Vermont ;  price,  $2  per  annum. The  Magazine  of  Art 

for  January,  1883,  is  just  out,  and  is  rich  in  illustrations  and  literary 
merit  This  publication  makes  no  special  pretensions,  but  at  the 
same  time  secures  admirable  engravings  and  articles  from  the  best 
writers  and  artists.  In  the  present  number  there  may  be  principally 
noted  "The  Cruise  of  the  Rover,"  by  Edmund  Gosse,  accompanied  by 
four  engravings;  "A  Pre-Raphaelite  Collection."  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse, 
with  six  engravings,  and  "Hogarth's  House  and  Tomb,"  by  Austin 
Dobson.  which  also  possesses  several  illustrations.  Published  by  Cas- 
sell, Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  Lnndon  and   New  York  ;  price.  S3- 5°  Pej" 

annum. The  North  American  Revtizo  for  January.  1883,  contains 

a  number  of  good  articles.  "The  Revision  of  Creeds"  is  by  three 
clergvmen.  Doctor  Marian  Smith,  Doctor  Lyman  Abbott,  and  Doctor 
H.  \\\  Beecher.  "  American  English"  is  an  attractive  paper  by  G. 
M.  Tucker.  "  Bigotry  in  the  Medical  Profession."  by  Doctor  David 
Hunt,  discusses  the  regularities  and  irregularities  of  doctors.  "The 
Adulteration  of  Intelligence  "  by  C.  T.  Congdon,  continues  a  subject  al- 
ready discussed  in  this  m.igdzme. 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


SANDIE    MACPHERSON. 


A  Vignette  in  Prose,  by  Robert  Buchanan. 


fit  will  be  very  evident  to  the  reader  that  the  hero  of  this  sketch  is  the  late 
Thomas  Carlvle.1 

It  was  my  privilege,  during  the  last  days  of  his  strangely 
prosperous  career,  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Ercildoune — "  True  Thomas,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  the  generation  to  whom  he  told  so  many  grim  truths.  I 
had  gone  to  him  as  a  literary  aspirant — one  of  the  many  who, 
coming  up  from  Scotland  to  fight  for  fortune,  carried  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  great  man.  The  nation  delighted  to 
honor  him,  and  despite  his  dislike  of  the  literary  class  gen- 
erally, he  never  failed  to  say  a  kind  word  to  any  young  brother 
Scot1  who  sought  his  advice.  For  some  reason  or  other  he 
took  to  me,  and,  though  so  many  years  his  junior,  I  became 
a  frequent  visitor  at  his  house,  and  received  a  great  deal  of 
his  confidence.  It  was  one  winter  evening,  as  we  sat  alone 
together  in  his  study — that  study  which  was  a  very  Mecca  to 
literary  pilgrims  of  all  nations — that  he  made  the  singular 
confession  which  I  am  about  to  place  on  record. 

There  he  sat,  aged,  honored,  famous,  the  leading  man  of 
letters,  perhaps,  of  his  generation  ;  an  old  dressing-gown 
wrapped  around  him,  slippers  on  his  feet,  his  face  grim  as 
granite  (just  as  it  appears  in  Woodman's  bust),  and  his  eyes 
with  that  sad  prophetic  gaze  which  is  reproduced  in  all  the 
photographs.  On  the  book-shelves  close  round  him  were 
well-thumbed  volumes,  nearly  all  of  them  presentation  copies, 
with  the  autographs  of  their  mighty  authors  ;  chief  among 
them  a  set  of  Goethe,  with  notes  in  the  poet's  own  hand- 
writing. On  the  wall,  over  the  mantelpiece,  was  a  scroll  in 
vellum,  given  to  Ercildoune  by  the  savants  of  Germany  on 
the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday,  and  his  reception  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Sauerkraut,  from  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Thuringia.  In  the  desk  at  his  elbow  was  a 
precious  correspondence,  signed  by  such  names  as  Heine, 
Thiers,  Balzac,  Hartmann.  Darwin,  Macaulay,  Coleridge. 
Dickens.  Only  the  day  before  Ercildoune  had  been  sent  for 
by  the  Qupen  of  England,  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  great 
men  it  behooved  her  to  know  and  honor  ;  and,  having  spent 
several  hours  of  conversation  with  her,  he  had  pronounced 
her  a  "nice,  homely  body,  just  like  a  score  of  farmers'  wives 
he  had  met  in  Allandale."  Certainly,  he  was  one  to  whom 
the  world  did  homage — kings  might  have  envied  his  author- 
itative position.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  surprise  that  I 
discovered,  listening  to  his  confession,  that  the  great  man 
was  not  altogether  contented  with  his  success  ;  that  it  had 
one  serious  qualification,  which  had  (as  he  himself  expressed 
it)  cost  him  many  a  sleepless  night.     Thus  he  spoke  : 

"  You  think  me  a  successful  man,  and  such,  I  allow,  is  the 
popular  opinion.  Well,  maybe  I  have  been  successful  be- 
yond my  merits,  which  are  small  enough,  Lord  knows  ;  but 
lest  I  should  grow  daft  with  my  own  self-conceit,  the  Lord 
sent  Sandie  Macpherson  to  keep  me  humble  ! 

"  It  is  a  humiliating  confession  to  make,  but  almost  at  any 
point  of  my  long  career,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  thought 
of  having  converted  Sandie  would  have  been  more  precious 
to  me  than  the  admiration  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Sandie, 
however,  never  believed  in  me  from  the  first.  When  I  pub- 
lished my  first  book,  my  chief  thought  was,  'What  will 
Sandie  Macpherson  think  of  this  ?'  and  when  I  heard  the 
criticisms,  which  cut  me  up  like  a  haggis  right  and  left,  I 
could  have  borne  everything  but  the  thought  of  how  he  would 
gloat  over  them,  down  yonder  in  Scotland.  I  was  somewhat 
consoled  and  a  wee  bit  hopeful,  when,  some  years  afterward, 
I  published  my  '  History  of  the  Renaissance  in  Thuringia;' 
for  the  critics,  knowing  nothing  of  the  subject,  praised  it  to 
a  man,  and  talked  nonsense  about  my  industry,  my  original- 
ity, and  my  erudition.  I  cared  nothing  for  the  critics,  but  I 
said  to  myself,  with  a  smile,  '  That's  one  for  Sandie  Mac- 
pherson, at  last ! ' 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  asking  who  Sandie  Macpherson  is, 
that  I  set  such  store  by  his  good  opinion  ?  Well,  up  till  a  few 
months  ago  you  might  have  seen  his  name — 'Alexander 
Macpherson,'  as  it  was  given  baptismally — over  the  door  of 
a  small  grocer's  store  in  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow. 

"  Sandie  and  I  were  schoolfellows. 

"  We  first  met  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macindow"s  seminary,  out 
beyound  the  Cowcaddens,  and  afterward  we  attended   Mr. 

(Parallel's  Mathematical  and  Doctor  Skelpum's  Latin  classes, 
in  the  high  school.  As  I  mind  Sandie  now,  he  was  a  wee, 
smug-mouthed,  black-a-veezed  laddie,  with  eyes  like  a  hawk, 
and  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders.  From  first  to  last  he  was  ever 
at   the  top  of  the  class.     He  carried  away   all   the  prizes 

J  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macindow's,  and  when  he  came  to  the  high 

school,  among  lads  twice  his  size,  he  was  '  dux '  of  the  class. 
Such  a  memory  as  he  had  !  It  was  wonderful,  wonderful. 
He  could  repeat  the  whole  Latin  Delectus  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  he  knew  the  whole  of  Euclid,  when  we  were  laboring 
over  the  '  Pons  Asinorum.'  Doctor  Skelpum  himself  was 
afraid  of  him.  As  for  me,  where  he  was  dux  I  was  dunce. 
I  had  the  '  taws  '  nearly  every  day  from  the  doctor,  and  ever 
and  aye,  while  I  writhed  in  my  corner,  I  could  hear  the  cry : 
'Alexander  Macpherson,  tellTammasErcildoune  how  to  con- 
strue '  this  or  that  passage  in  the  '  Metamorphoses.'  Some- 
times, just  to  shame  us,  he  was  put  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
class,  and  then — Lord,  to  see  him  louping  from  place  to 
place,  like  one  running  up  a  brae,  and  then  standing,  flushed 
and  triumphant,  in  his  old  place,  at  the  very  top! 

"  Sandie's  father  was  a  small  tradesman  in  Glasgow,  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  was  proud  enough  of  his  son.  San- 
die was  ever  spick  and  span,  had  the  best  of  clothes,  and 
a  silver  watch  and  chain  given  to  him  by  his  aunt  on  his 
birthday.  His  books  were  like  himself — clean,  white,  and 
neat,  with  no  thumb-marks  or  dog^-leaves  to  disfigure  the 
pages.  He  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  like  copperplate,  and  in 
the  writing  class,  as  well  as  the  rest,  he  was  facili princeps. 
Well  might  he  look  with  scorn  on  my  slovenly  dress,  my 
books  all  thumbed  and  torn,  and  on  my  handwriting,  which 
was  as  ill  to  make  out  as  heathen  Greek.  Well  might  he  be 
held  up  to  me  as  a  shining  light  and  an  example.  '  Tammas 
Ercildoune,  go  out  and  wash  your  face  ;  when  will  ye  learn 
to  be  tidy,  like  Alexander  Macpherson?'  '  Tammas,  your 
books  are  a  disgrace  ;  do  ye  no'  think  shame  when  ye  see 
the  books  of  Alexander  Macpherson  ?'  '  For  shame,  Tam- 
mas, for  shame ;  do  you  ever  see  Alexander  Macpherson 
sucking  black  man  in  the  midst  o'  school  ? "    '  Tammas,  your 


handwriting  is  abomination  ;  Alexander,  set  him  a  copy  your- 
sel\  to  show  him  how  a  lad  should  write.' 

"  It  was  just  the  same  story  when  we  went  to  college. 

"  We  met  there  on  our  former  footing  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  usual,  while  I  watched  him  from  a 
respectful  distance.  Few  words  ever  passed  between  us  : 
for  we  had  never  been  on  SDeaking  terms,  either  in  or  out  of 
school.  But  the  relationship  between  us  was  clearly  under- 
stood. Sometimes,  as  he  passed  me  in  the  street,  wearing 
grandly  his  red  college  gown  and  his  college  hat,  while  I 
crept  along  with  my  gown  on  my  arm,  he  would  give  me  a 
patronizing  nod  ;  that  was  all.  We  began  Greek  together 
under  Whiteland,  and  moral  philosophy  under  old  Dr.  Plain- 
stanes.  It  was  the  old  story.  He  was  the  pet  pupil  of  both 
professors.  He  drank  in  learning  like  his  mother's  milk. 
From  the  first  Greek  to  the  second  and  third  I  followed  him 
laboriously,  as  a  clumsy  fledgling  follows  some  splendid  eagle, 
whom  he  seeks  to  emulate  in  vain. 

"After  we  left  college,  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  some  years. 
I  believe  he  might  have  received  a  bursary,  and  gone  to  Ox- 
ford ;  but  his  father,  proud  as  he  was  nf  his  attainments,  did 
not  want  to  spoil  him  for  trade,  and  withdrew  him  before  he 
had  completed  his  course.  I  myself  took  to  pupil-teaching, 
having  not  yet  decided  to  try  my  fortune  in  literature. 

"  But  one  day,  fired  by  sudden  enthusiasm,  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  on  some  question  of  the  day. 
It  was  printed  next  morning  in  all  the  glory  of  large  type, 
and  signed  '  Thomas  Ercildoune.'  It  was  the  proudest  day 
of  my  life  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  destined  to  be  overclouded- 
Toward  afternoon  I  entered  a  coffee-shop,  and  saw,  in  the 
compartment  next  to  me,  his  head  buried  in  the  paper,  a 
human  figure.  The  paper  was  the  Herald,  open  at  the  Dage 
containing  my  letter.  I  sat,  blushing  with  all  the  pride  of 
fresh-blown  authorship.  Presently  the  face  looked  up,  and 
I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  my  old  school-fellow,  Sandie  Macpher- 
son. Our  eyes  met,  but  his  stony  orbs  gave  no  sign  of  rec- 
ognition. Then  he  turned  to  the  paper  again,  and  smiled  ! 
Yes,  he  was  reading  my  letter.  It  might  astonish  the  public, 
but  it  could  not  impose  upon  him.  There  were  Latin  and 
Greek  quotations  in  it,  and  fragments  of  moral  philosophy. 
How  ashamed  I  felt  of  them,  as  I  saw  them  come  under  his 
baleful  eye  !  He  smiled  again,  placed  down  the  paper,  paid 
his  reckoning,  and  walked  out  of  the  shop  without  a  word. 
I  went  home  a  miserable  man.  I  might  put  on  grand  airs 
before  the  public  ;  but  one  man  knew  my  measure,  and  that 
man  was  Sandie  Macpherson. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you — and  myself — with  a  history 
of  my  literary  struggles  till  I  conquered  the  book-taster,  the 
magazine  editor,  and  the  publisher,  and  became  a  recognized 
producer  of  the  popular  literary  article.  Years  passed  away. 
In  the  course  of  years  I  emigrated  to  London,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  John  Still,  the  philosopher.  Then  I  published  my 
first  book,  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  it  was  a  failure.  I  re- 
trieved myself  by  my  second,  which  was  about  half  as  good, 
and  not  near  so  earnest,  as  the  first.  I  still  had  Glasgow  and 
Sandie  Macpherson  in  my  mind  when  I  failed  or  succeeded, 
but  in  course  of  time  the  impression  grew  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer. It  was  one  fine  day  that  John  Still,  returning  from  the 
North,  where  he  had  been  lecturing  on  some  political  subject, 
spoke  to  me  as  follows  : 

"  '  By  the  way,  Ercildoune,  I  met  an  old  school-fellow  of 
yours  in  Glasgow.' 

" '  Ay,  indeed  ? '  I  said,  feeling  the  blood  mount  to  my  face 
in  a  moment. 

"  '  A  man  named  Macpherson,  a  small  tradesman,  and  a 
member  of  the  local  club  which  took  me  down.  A  prosy  fel- 
low, and  very  sarcastic.  He  amused  me  very  much  with  his 
dry  reminiscences  of  your  school  days,  and  seemed  greatly 
astonished  that  you  had  made  any  mark  in  the  world.' 

"  I  forced  a  laugh,  but  I  felt  hot  and  cold  all  over. 

"  '  Do  you  remember  him  ? '  proceeded  Still.  '  He  re- 
members you  wonderfully  !' 

"  '  I  am  not  sure.'  I  returned,  with  carelessness.  "  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  lad  of  that  name  in  the  class  with  me,  but 
I've  almost  forgotten  him.     It's — it's  a  long  time  ago  !' 

"  Hypocrite  that  I  was  !  Did  John  Still  know  that  I  was 
lying?  He  looked  at  me  for  some  moments  with  an  amused 
smile,  as  if  he  were  calling  up  some  queer  reminiscence  ;  and 
I — I  could  have  brained  him.  Some  little  time  after  that 
John  Still  and  I  fell  out.  He  wrote  a  criticism  on  Suckle's 
'  History  of  Civilization,'  and  published  it  in  the  radical  Lam- 
beth Review.  I  handled  the  same  book  next  quarter  in  the 
Caledonian,  and  turned  Still's  arguments  inside  out  in  no 
very  complimentary  fashion.  Still  was  a  sensitive  man,  and 
a  while  after  that  he  cut  me  dead  in  the  street.  We  made  it 
up  afterward,  but  were  never  the  same  as  before.  Till  the 
day  of  his  death  I  never  gave  him  any  explanation.  I  cared 
no  more  for  Suckle  or  his  arguments  than  for  the  fly  on  the 
wall  !  Suckle,  indeed — the  poor,  silly,  over-crammed  Cock- 
ney gowk  !  The  real  cause  of  my  attack  on  John  Still  was 
anger  and  irritation.  Sandie  Macpherson,  again,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  ! 

"  A  year  or  so  after  this  I  went  down  to  Glasgow  on  busi- 
ness. By  that  time  I  had  made  a  name  for  myself,  and  my 
visit  caused  a  stir  in  the  city.  I  stayed  with  Sir  Robert 
Mungo,  the  Lord  Provost — a  silly  man,  with  a  sniggering 
taste  for  philosophy.  After  a  few  days  I  grew  weary  of  be- 
ing lionized  ;  for  nearly  every  time  there  was  a  grand  dinner, 
and  I  was  bored  to  death  with  the  admiration  of  daft  folk  of 
both  sexes.  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  wandering  about  the 
streets,  looking  at  the  old  houses,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
places  I  had  known  when  a  lad,  I  passed  down  the  Gallow- 
gate, and  saw  the  name  of  'Alexander  Macpherson'  over  a 
small  grocer's  shop.  Now,  I  was  in  a  sympathetic  mood  that 
day  ;  the  contemplation  of  old  scenes,  and  the  thought  of  the 
kindness  of  my  countrymen,  had  touched  my  heart,  and  it 
melted  suddenly  at  the  name  of  my  old  school-fellow.  Could 
it  possibly  be  the  same  ?  Before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I 
had  entered  the  shop. 

"  Yes,  I  was  right.  There,  standing  behind  the  counter, 
was  Sandie  himself,  older,  grimmer,  but  neat  and  clean  as 
usual.  As  I  entered,  he  was  measuring  out  a  pound  of 
moist  sugar  for  a  bare-footed  servant  lassie  in  petticoat  and 
short  gown. 

"'  Mr.  Macpherson  ?'  I  said,  when  he  had  done. 

"He  looked  up.  and  our  eyes  met.  I  saw  in  a  moment 
that  he  recognized  me,  but  his  face  remained  grim  as  gran- 
ite, and  his  eye  was  cold  as  ice. 

'"That  is  my  name,'  he  repH^L 


"  I  smiled,  and  prepared  to  hold  out  my  hand. 

"'  I  think  we  were  old  school  mates  together.  My  name 
is  Ercildoune — Thomas  Ercildoune.  Do  you  remember 
me  ?' 

"  He  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot.  His  eye  rested  on 
my  old  cloak,  my  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  he  nodded  darkly, 
as  he  replied  : 

"  '  I  mind  ye  well  enough.  Can  I  serve  ye  with  anything?' 

"  '  Nothing,  thanks  ;  only — I  was  passing,  and  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  remind  you  of  our  old  acquaintanceship.' 

"  As  I  spoke  Sandy  proceeded  leisurely  with  his  business 
behind  the  counter — opened  his  till  and  looked  into  it ;  took 
down  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar,  and  began  breaking  it  into 
small  portions.  He  gave  a  sort  of  grunt  as  I  finished  my 
address  to  him,  and  nodded  again  ;  then,  after  a  pause, 
while  I  stood  hesitating,  he  observed  quietly,  surveying  me 
critically  from  head  to  foot  : 

" '  You're  staying  up  in  London,  I  hear  ? ' 

" '  Yes.' 

"  '  You're  what  they  call  a  leeterary  man,  noo  ? ' 

'"Just  so,'  I  replied,  smiling  good-naturedly,  but  feeling 
rather  ashamed. 

"'Aweel,'  said  Sandie,  reflectively,  as  he  swept  up  his 
pieces  of  sugar  and  putting  them  into  a  large  jar,  '  a  weel, 
London's  a  big  place,  and  they  call  it  the  centre  of  ceeviliza- 
tion  ;  but' — here  he  shut  the  lid  of  the  jar  sharply — '  mony 
things  please  the  folk  in  London  that  wouldna  gang  doon  in 
Glesgow  !' 

"  What  he  meant  I  could  hardly  gather  ;  it  was  a  mere 
general  reflection,  but  I  felt  somehow  that  it  had  a  personal 
application.  A  long  pause  ensued.  I  stood  awkwardly  wait- 
ing in  front  of  the  counter,  but  Sandie  did  not  seem  inclined 
for  further  conversation.  At  last,  feeling  rather  uncomfort- 
able, I  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

" '  Well,  I'll  wish  you  good-morning,'  I  said,  moving  to  the 
shop  door. 

"'Good-morning,'  grunted  Sandie,  not  raising  his  eyes 
from  his  desk  and  ledger,  to  which  he  had  just  gone. 

"  I  walked  out  of  the  shop,  indignant  at  the  man's  imper- 
turbability. Glancing  back  from  the  pavement,  I  saw  Sandie's 
face  quietly  regarding  me  over  his  ledger — and  smiling — 
just  as  it  had  smiled  when  I  saw  him  reading  my  first  effort 
in  literature.     He  was  certainly  quite  irreconcilable. 

"About  this  period  of  my  career,  as  you  may  remember,  I 
was  particularly  severe  in  my  writings  on  the  British  Philis- 
tine,'and  on  the  sordid,  self-conceited,  money-grabbing 
secularity  of  the  trading  classes  in  this  country.  I  denounced 
the  hypocrisies  of  Sodom  and  the  fleshpots  of  Gomorrah. 
The  press  took  up  my  cry,  and  Philistinism  had  a  bad  time 
of  it.  Poor  idiots,  they  thought  that  I  had  a  grievance 
against  society.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was  only  trying  to 
have  my  revenge  on  Sandie  Macpherson  ! 

"  For  wrestle  as  I  might  against  him,  the  man  had  mas- 
tered me.  Folk  might  compare  me  to  John  the  Baptist 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  Sandie  Macpherson  knew 
better.  Sandie  saw  through  me  !  To  the  bedside  of  the 
heathen  emperor  a  slave  used  to  come  each  morning,  saying: 
'  Philip,  remember  you  must  die.'  To  my  bedside,  for  many 
a  day,  came  the  spirit  of  Sandie,  saying  :  '  Thomas  Ercil- 
doune, remember  you're  a  poor  creature,  and  I  know  it.' 

"  I  thought  to  have  my  revenge  on  Sandy  at  last,  the  day 
they  made  me  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

"  More  proud  and  exultant  than  you  can  think,  I  went 
down  to  my  natal  city  to  deliver  the  rectoral  address.  I  was 
an  old  man  by  this  time,  and  had  a  great  name  all  over  the 
world.  Such  a  reception  as  they  gave  me  !  As  I  stood  in 
the  large  hall,  with  the  professors  and  citizens  around  me, 
the  students  in  their  thousands  cheering  me,  fine  ladies  in 
the  galleries  smiling  down  on  me,  I  felt  that  I  had  reached 
the  height  of  my  ambition.  I  addressed  them  like  a  man 
inspired.  I  spoke  of  my  early  days,  my  struggles,  my  fond- 
ness for  the  country  of  my  birth,  and  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
a  splendid  peroration,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  man's  face  looking  quietly  up  at  me.  One  man's 
face  in  all  that  sea  of  faces  !  But  I  knew  it  only  too  well. 
Grim,  cold,  hard  as  granite,  yet  with  a  kind  of  pitying  smile 
upon  it — whose  face  could  it  be  but  the  one  I  had  dreaded 
all  my  life  ?  The  words  went  out  of  my  head,  and  I  ended 
feebly,  sitting  down  into  my  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
I  had  finished.  The  next  day  there  were  columns  in  the  pa- 
pers, and  in  the  course  of  the  long  report  something  to  this 
effect ;  '  At  this  point  of  his  discourse,  alluding  to  his  early 
days  in  this  city,  Mr.  Ercildoune  was  visibly  affected.  His 
emotion  was  touching  to  witness,  and  he  almost  broke  down  ; 
but  amid  the  loud  cheering  of  his  enormous  audience,  he  at 
last  concluded  his  magnificent  address.'  '  Visibly  affected,' 
indeed  !  and  '  touching  emotion  1 '  They  little  knew  that 
my  speech  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  sinister  influence  of 
Sandie  Macpherson  ! " 

The  great  man  paused,  half  amused,  half  angry,  at  the  re- 
membrance of  his  odd  experience.  Reaching  out  his  hand, 
he  took  down  a  pipe  from  the  mantelpiece,  filled  and  lit  it, 
and  smoked  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  with  his  sad  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fire.  I  sat  watching  him,  reverently  and 
wonderingly.     At  last  he  broke  the  silence  : 

"  I  never  saw  Sandie  again  after  that. 

"  About  a  year  ago,  however,  an  old  friend,  a  minister  of 
the  Kirk,  coming  on  a  visit  from  Glasgow,  informed  me  that 
my  former  schoolfellow,  who  was  one  of  his  congregation, 
had  recently  died.  My  friend  had  been  with  him  frequently 
during  his  last  illness.  I  asked,  not  without  anxiety,  if  the 
poor  fellow  had  still  remembered  me  ? 

"  My  friend  smiled. 

" '  Oh,  yes  ;  he  remembered  you  well,'  he  replied,  '  and 
it  was  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  that  he  spoke  about 
you.' 

'"Indeed  !  and  what  did  he  say  ? '  I  said,  carelessly. 

"'Shall  I  give  you  his  very  words?'  asked  my  friend, 
laughing  merrily. 

"'  Certainly.' 

" '  "  They're  telling  me,"  he  said,  "  that  Ercildoune  has 
just  written  another  book.  Lord,  minister,  surely  the  world 
has  gone  clean  daft !  What  can  folks  see  in  such  a  silly  fool 
as  yon  ?  " ' 

"  So  Sandie  passed  away,"  concluded  the  old  philosopher, 
"  and  now,  whatever  happens  to  me,  I  know  that  my  career 
must  be  considered  a  failure  ;  for  the  one  dream  of  my  ex- 
istence, to  make  an  impression  on  Sandie  M;  !.  has 
been  rendered  impossible  forever." — Belgra 
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We  give  up  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  as  a  candidate  for 
President  with  great  reluctance.  We  give  him  up  because 
he  has  himself  recognized  the  fact  that  his  candidacy  is  im- 
practicable. This  recognition  of  the  political  condition  is 
creditable  to  his  intelligence,  and,  we  believe,  to  his  patriot- 
ism ;  but  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  intelligence  or  patriotism 
of  those  Republican  leaders  who  have  intrigued  against  him. 
He  retires  from  public  life,  honored  and  admired  by  more 
Americans  than  any  one  of  his  living  contemporaries.  He 
possesses  brains,  courage,  and  patriotism.  He  has  made 
his  mark  and  left  the  impress  of  his  Americanism  upon  the 
policy  of  the  country.  He  is  the  first  man  who  has  seemed 
to  fully  comprehend  the  greatness  and  strength  of  American 
nationality.  At  all  events,  he  is  the  only  man  to-day  in  pro- 
minent public  position  who  would  have  the  Government  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers — all  the  way  from  Hawaii  to  Eng- 
land—as though  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America 
had  fifty-two  millions  of  population,  with  brains  enough,  and 
courage  enough,  and  money  enough  to  improvise  navies  and 
armies  in  sufficient  numbers  and  power  to  vindicate  Ameri- 
can nationality,  wherever,  whenever,  and  by  whomsoever 
assailed.  It  is  a  shameful  reflection  that  a  few  ambitious 
leaders  at  Washington  can  so  manipulate  the  party  machin- 
ery as  to  defeat  the  well-known  and  recognized  fact  that 
James  G.  Blaine  is  the  choice  of  more  than  a  large  majority 
of  the  intelligent  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party.  We 
hold  General  Grant,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Don  Cameron,  John 
A  Logan,  Chester  A  Arthur,  and  the  lesser  satellites  that 
revolve  within  their  orbits,  responsible  for  this  condition  of 
things,  and  we,  the  Republican  "  tailors  of  Tooley  Street," 
will  hold  them  responsible,  and  we  hereby  resolve  that  they 
shall  not  themselves  become  candidates  of  the  Republican 
party  for  President ;  and  we  further  resolve  that,  if  they 
do,  we  will  punish  them  as  they  have  punished  Blaine,  by 
bolting  the  Republican  ticket  and  voting  for  a  Democrat. 
We  propose  to  put  our  own  definition  upon  the  word  "  bolt," 
for  we,  the  disgruntled  tailors  of  the  Republican  party,  do  not 
propose  to  allow  the  false  plea  to  be  made  in  the  court  of 
conscience  that  political  cussedness  begins  at  the  end  of  a 
disastrous  political  intrigue.  We  propose  to  consider  as 
party  traitors  and  party  bolters  those  men  who  form  con- 
spiracies, hatch  plots,  contrive  party  mischief,  invite  party 
, re  political  defeat,  unless  they  are  permitted  to 


have  undisputed  rule.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  Demo- 
cratic ruin  that  are  better  than  certain  kinds  of  Republican 
rule.  If  these  political  leaders  at  Washington  do  not  see  the 
portentous  cloud — ever  so  much  bigger  than  any  boss's 
hand — now  lowering  in  the  Republican  heavens,  then  they 
are  stone  blind  and  dead  drunk.  If  these  Washington  bosses 
think  to  impose  upon  the  party  the  hereditary  incompetent  of 
some  illustrious  sire,  it  will  be  a  mistake.  We  are  ever  so 
proud  of  Adams,  Harrison,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Hayes,  but 
we  tailors  know  the  difference  between  sire  and  son.  The 
same  clothes  do  not  fit  and  are  not  becoming.  No  John 
Quincy,  nor  William  Henry,  nor  Robert.  We  won't  have 
Buck  Grant,  or  Jesse,  or  Rutherford  Second  to  reign  over  us. 
The  rule  of  breeding  horses  does  not  hold  good  in  breeding 
boys.  The  sons  of  great  men  are  seldom  great.  The  great 
men  we  have  named  and  honor  have  not  transmitted  to  their 
sons  any  such  distinguished  characteristics  as  entitle  them 
to  be  chosen  from  out  the  fifty-five  millions  that  we  will 
number  in  1884,  for  the  highest  of  executive  positions.  If 
Robert  Lincoln  or  the  senator  named  Harrison  shall,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sons  of  Presidents,  be  nomi- 
nated, we  will  not  sit  supinely  cross-legged  and  accept  the 
fact  without  inquiring  how  they  were  born  to  greatness.  We 
shall  not,  without  cause  shown,  thrust  greatness  upon  them, 
and  they  shall  not  achieve  the  greatness  of  the  presidential 
office,  or  robe  themselves  in  official  garments,  till  we  have 
taken  their  measures. 


It  is  almost  time  that  party  leaders  should  give  over  the 
idea  that  the  party  units  are  fools.  The  American  people 
are  beginning  to  think.  If  an  able  man  had  been  chosen  by 
the  Democracy  instead  of  Hancock,  if  a  statesman  had  been 
nominated  instead  of  a  soldier,  he  would  have  been  elected. 
The  Republicans  are  just  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  DEMAND 
of  their  leaders  an  able  and  conscientious  statesman  as  the 
next  Republican  candidate,  and  that  this  candidate  shall  be 
the  choice  of  the  people  without  the  interference  of  the  ma- 
chine. If  senatorial  bosses  dominate  the  next  Republican 
National  Convention,  the  Hon.  Chester  A  Arthur,  President, 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  Democrat,  and  this  Democrat  will  be 
elected  by  Republican  votes,  as  Cleveland  was  in  New  York, 
and  as  Stoneman  was  in  California.  The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  subject  of  civil  service  reform,  and 
that  "  reform  "  means  something  more  than  the  education  of 
tide-waiters,  or  fixity  of  official  tenure  to  the  lowest  class  of 
Government  employees.  The  great  fact  which  our  politicians 
fail  to  appreciate,  and  are  most  unwilling  to  accept  and  most 
determined  to  ignore,  is  that  there  is  growing  up  all  over  the 
nation  a  class  of  independent,  non-partisan  voters  who  care 
nothing  for  party  organization,  and  have  only  contempt  and 
hatred  for  party  managers  who  are,  or  who  attempt  to  play 
the  role  of,  party  leaders.  This  class  of  independent  voters 
embraces  most  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  is  continually  growing  in  numbers  and  gaining  in  influ- 
ence. Its  influence  was  first  felt  in  local  elections.  All  over 
the  land,  since  the  final  termination  of  the  civil  war,  we  have 
seen  city,  township,  and  county  governments  swing  back  and 
forth  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  with 
the  regularity  of  a  clock's  pendulum.  Party  rule  relaxed  its 
first  discipline,  or,  the  better  way  to  express  it,  party  disci- 
pline was  first  ignored  in  local  elections.  Then  we  heard  of 
States  in  which  the  "  Independents"  exercised  a  large  voice 
by  uniting  with  whichever  party  gave  promise  of.  the  best 
government.  California  has  illustrated  this  tendency.  Haight, 
Booth,  Irwin,  Perkins,  and  Stoneman  have  all  of  them  owed 
their  elections  to  the  independent  voters  who  were  governed 
by  the  direct  influence  and  conditions  of  the  time.  These 
non-partisan  voters  looked  with  contemptuous  indifference 
upon  primary  elections,  ward  clubs,  State  conventions,  or 
State  Central  Committees.  They  held  bosses  and  managers 
in  most  hearty  contempt,  and  proved  indifferent  to  all  ap- 
peals of  party.  The  same  spirit,  displaying  itself  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  Northern 
States,  demonstrated  that  the  day  of  party  discipline  in  the 
Republican  party  had  passed  away  forever.  It  only  lingers 
longest  in  the  Democratic  party,  because  in  most  of  the 
Northern  States  it  has  been  in  the  minority.  Minority  par- 
ties are,  after  a  time,  more  respectable  and  more  virtuous 
than  majority  parties.  The  same  sturdy  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  the  same  indifference  to  party  rule  will  send  these 
independent  voters  away  from  the  Democracy,  and  over  to 
the  opposition,  whenever  the  Democracy  shall  abuse  its 
trust.  Party  discipline  has  held  longer  sway  in  the  national 
party  organizations  for  divers  reasons.  We  Republicans 
were  made  to  stand  up  to  the  party  rack,  fodder  or  no  fod- 
der, for  ever  so  many  years  after  the  war  had  ended,  under 
the  plea  of  necessity  to  save  the  imperiled  Union.  We  were 
mpressed  with  the  idea  that  it  had  only  been  half  res- 
cued from  its  danger  by  the  consummation  of  the  civil  war. 
When  our  fears  began  to  flag,  we  were  stirred  to  patriotic 
recollections  by  the  flaunting  of  the  bloody  shirt.  Our  im- 
aginations were  influenced  by  manufactured  horrors.  The 
people  of  the  South  acted  madly  and  foolishly,  and  their  re- 
sentments were  kept  alive  by  the  insane  acts  of  Democratic 
Southern  fire-eaters.  The  passions  of  each  section  were 
played  upon  by  politicians.     We  sent  carpet-baggers  and 


bayonets  to  rule  the  South,  and  the  South  killed  negroes  and 
polluted  the  ballot-box  in  defiance  of  the  North.  That  period 
has  passed.  Then  we  were  intimidated,  because  we  feared 
that  our  national  credit  would  suffer.  We  were  gravely  told 
that  Democratic  ascendancy  meant  recognition  of  the  rebel 
war-debt,  payment  of  war  spoliations,  cotton  bonds,  and 
emancipated  slaves  ;  and  so  we  have  enthused  ourselves  at 
national  elections —for  Grant  twice,  for  Hayes,  and  for 
Garfield — and  it  is,  perhaps,  well  for  the  country  that  we 
have.  The  time  has  passed  when  there  is  danger  to  the  na- 
tional credit,  or  when  recognition  of  the  rebel  war-debt  is 
possible.  The  time  is  now  come,  as  we  believe,  in  national 
politics,  when  the  same  intelligent  and  patriotic  independ- 
ence is  to  rule  national  elections.  The  time  has  most  cer- 
tainly passed  when,  from  Washington,  senatorial  bosses  will 
be  permitted  to  control  national  conventions.  The  shameful 
spectacle  of  the  last  Chicago  Convention  will  not  again  re- 
peat itself.  Conkling  has  been  humiliated  and  driven  from 
public  life.  The  Camerons,  father  and  son,  are  no  longer  able 
to  dominate  Pennsylvania.  Logan  hangs  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth  over  the  abyss  of  defeat  in  Illinois.  Robeson,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Congressional  magnates  who 
have  fattened  on  spoils  and  grown  insolent  in  office,  have 
been  retired  from  public  life.  The  Senate  is,  in  fact,  Demo- 
cratic. The  House  of  Representatives  is  largely  Democratic. 
The  Presidential  election  comes  in  less  than  two  years.  The 
Republican  party  is  divided,  demoralized  by  defeat,  and  still 
in  angry  altercation  between  stalwart  and  half-breed,  while 
the  great  independent,  non-partisan  class,  that  possesses 
the  intelligence,  owns  the  wealth,  embodies  the  patriotism  of 
the  nation,  and  has  the  courage  of  its  honest  convictions, 
stands  ready  to  vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, if  the  party  shall  appeal  to  its  reason  by  nominating  a 
civilian,  statesman,  and  honest  man.  The  Republican  lead- 
ers, and  the  Republicans  in  convention,  will  do  well  to  heed 
this  condition  of  things,  if  they  expect  the  reaction  to  come 
in  time  for  the  Republican  party  to  elect  a  President. 


There  is  one  man  who  fills  all  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  successful  presidential  candidate  of  the  Republicans,  but 
whom,  owing  to  a  local  cabal  and  the  ingratitude  of  General 
Grant,  it  is  impossible  to  nominate.  The  Hon.  Elihu  B. 
Washburne,  of  Illinois,  ought  to  have  been  the  presidential 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party  when  the  senatorial  in- 
trigue and  Grant's  desire  to  nominate  the  Hon.  Roscoe 
Conkling  gave  the  nomination  to  Hayes.  He  ought  to  have 
been  the  nominee  when  the  triumvirate  of  Senators,  with 
Conkling  at  the  head,  conspired  for  the  renomination  of 
General  Grant  and  nominated  Garfield.  He  ought  to  be 
nominated  at  the  next  National  Convention  in  spite  of  the 
party  bosses,  party  conspirators,  and  party  Senators  who 
kindly  run  the  party,  for  us  in  the  provinces,  from  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  is  of  large  ex- 
perience in  national  affairs,  was  for  many  years  in  Con- 
gress, was  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  to  France,  and 
is  a  man  of  eminent  capacity  and  of  clean  political  record. 
He  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  know 
him.  He  is  neither  stalwart  nor  half-breed,  has  been  ab- 
sent from  the  country  during  all  these  later  years  of  political 
altercation  and  party  jealousy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  Republican  or  independent  voter  should  not  support 
him,  unless  some  abler,  purer,  and  more  experienced  states- 
man shall  be  nominated  against  him.  One  of  the  causes  for 
the  Republican  cyclone  of  defeat  which  has  swept  across  the 
continent  lies  in  the  defection  of  the  German  vote  from  the 
Republican  party.  Mr.  Washburne's  attitude  toward  the 
German  nationalities  during  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
the  distinguished 'service  he  was  enabled  to  render  German 
people,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  United  States  Minister  to 
France  resident  in  Paris,  will  entitle  him  to  the  grateful 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  all  Germans.  When,  in  the 
event  of  his  presidential  candidacy,  the  story  of  the  siege 
of  Paris  shall  be  told,  the  history  of  the  Commune  insurrec- 
tion and  the  connection  of  Mr.  Washburne  with  it,  no  intel- 
ligent German  who  loves  his  fatherland  will  withhold  from 
him  his  earnest  political  support.  We  are  very  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam would  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne would  carry  California,  and  of  all  the  suggested  Re- 
publican candidates,  except  Mr:  Blaine,  is  the  only  one  who 
could.  If  we  could  nominate  the  next  Republican  presiden- 
tial ticket,  it  would  be  the  Hon.  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  of  Il- 
linois, for  President,  and  the  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps, 
of  New  Jersey,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Austria,  for 
Vice-President ;  and  so  say  we  all  on  this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. 


By  way  of  London  the  information  comes  from  Archbishop 
Croke  and  others  that  great  distress  prevails  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  outlook  is  a  most  gloomy  and  appalling  one.  Peo- 
ple in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  are  on  the  verge  of  famine, 
and  great  apprehension  is  felt  lest  many  shall  perish  for  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  be  a  great  reproach  to 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  age  if  there  were  not  prompt  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal  of  suffering  humanity.  So  deeply  do 
we.  sympathize  with  these  unfortunate  breadless  ones,  that 
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we  would  be  glad  if  the  Land-League  patriots  of  Ireland  had 
spent  the  same  effort  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
their  suffering  countrymen  that  they  have  expended  in  agi- 
tating for  the  non  payment  of  rent.  We  wish  it  were  possi- 
ble to  so  recall  the  events  of  the  past  that  the  tumultuous 
masses  of  people  who  have  spent  a  portion  of  the  past  sum- 
mer in  political  manifestations  might  have  devoted  that  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  We  wish  the  large  amount 
of  money,  laid  out  by  the  English  government  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  law  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  might 
have  been  used  for  the  purchase  of  oat-meal  and  Scotch 
herring,  and  that  the  cattle  houghed  and  slain  could  have 
been  preserved  in  cans  for  the  use  of  innocent  people.  We 
wish  that  the  money  contributed  in  America  for  the  purchase 
of  an  iron-clad  and  secret  skirmish  fund  against  England,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  Directory  in  Paris,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  traveling  patriots  who  have  made  their  begging  pil- 
grimages to  America,  who  have  robbed  servant-girls,  and 
swindled  Irish  laborers  through  demagogic  appeals  to  their 
patriotism,  who  have  agitated  in  Parliament  and  encouraged 
an  ignorant  population  to  violate  contracts  of  lease  made 
under  the  law,  could  have  been  hoarded  for  such  a  pitiable 
exigency  as  this.  We  would  be  glad  if  the  money  raised  in 
San  Francisco  by  Fenians,  Land-Leaguers,  political  priests, 
and  Democratic  Irish  demagogues,  to  be  wastefully  squan- 
dered upon  a  brood  of  evil  agitators,  could  have  been  depos- 
ited in  the  Hibernia  Savings  Bank  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
and  starving  Irish  women  and  children,  who  now  sit  in  pallid 
want  by  desolate  hearthstones,  in  hopeless  despondence,  and 
gaunt  from  famine.  We  wish  all  the  bob  ferralls,  and  Judge 
Tooheys,  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Deasys  in  Ireland,  America, 
and  throughout  the  world,  could  have  reserved  their  ener- 
gies, their  eloquence,  and  their  songs  for  these  extreme  occa- 
sions, when  those  who  refuse  to  work  and  pay  their  rent  in 
Ireland  and  boycott  those  who  do,  when  those  who  murder 
landlords  from  behind  hedges  and  assassinate  officials,  bring 
desolation,  want,  and  starvation  to  the  Irish  land.  We  wish 
that  his  grace,  Joseph  Sadoc,  the  Spaniard  who  is  archbishop 
in  San  Francisco,  had  not  taken  up  a  subscription  for  his 
holiness,  Monsignor  Pecci,  the  Italian  who  is  archbishop  in 
Rome,  but  had  permitted  the  Irish  congregations  of  his  faith 
to  send  their  money  to  their  starving  countrymen  in  Ireland. 
We  think  it  almost  better  to  send  food  to  a  friend,  relation, 
or  countryman  dying  of  hunger,  than  to  build  a  Jesuit  church 
or  Roman  cathedral  in  San  Francisco.  When  Irish  Catho- 
lic pietists  will  cease  sending  pence  to  Peter,  and  cease 
building  architectural  follies  ;  when  they  will  sell  their  super- 
fluous lands,  their  church  jewels,  pictures,  the  gold  bullion 
that  adorns  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
holy  banners  of  their  church,  and  send  it  in  charity,  to  be 
distributed  to  starving  men,  women,  and  children  in  Ireland 
by  Archbishop  Croke,  or  John  of  Tuam,  or  any  of  the  embryo 
saints  of  the  Roman  institution,  we  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
tribute our  mite  to  the  starving  Irish.  In  the  meantime,  and 
until  education  shall  bring  enlightenment  to  the  bigoted, 
priest-ridden,  and  politically  oppressed  of  Ireland,  we  hope 
there  may  be  no  effort  spared  to  relieve  these  unfortunate 
starving  ones.  No  one  should  close  his  heart  or  button  up 
his  pocket  against  an  appeal  for  charity  because  some  politi- 
cians and  some  priests  are  knaves,  demagogues,  and  hypo- 
crites. 


We  do  not  quite  understand  the  course  of  the  charter- 
makers  in  reference  to  the  future  water  supply.  To  us  this 
business  seeirls  simple,  if  considered  on  rational,  business 
principles.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  a  valu- 
able property,  which  the  city  can  not  steal.  It  supplies  an 
indispensable  necessity  which  consumers  can  not  have  with- 
out paying  for.  The  new  Constitution,  which  was  passed 
when  this  water  controversy  was  at  its  angriest,  does  away 
with  free  water.  It  compels  the  Supervisors  to  fix  rates 
annually  for  consumers  and  for  municipal  use.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  the  law  to  be  this,  and  decided 
that  free  water  is  abolished,  and  that  property  is  compelled 
to  pay  its  just  proportion  of  water-rates.  The  Constitution 
gives  power  to  the  city  to  form  a  charter,  but  this  charter 
must  be  consistent  with  the  new  Constitution.  If  we  under- 
stand the  charter-makers,  they  are  now  endeavoring  to  vio- 
late the  organic  law  by  providing  free  water,  and  again  by 
limiting  the  power  of  the  Supervisors  in  fixing  water-rates. 
If  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have  the  power  to  fix  rates,  it  is 
manifestly  illegal,  and,  if  not  illegal,  at  least  immoral,  to 
compel  them,  in  advance,  to  fix  rates  within  such  a  mininum 
as  the  charter-makers  may  fix.  The  struggle  has  been  made 
for  years  by  the  company  to  reduce  rates  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  reduction  is  being  lought  by  property.  The 
company  desires  to  equalize  the  water  burden  by  imposing 
a  just  proportion  of  its  rates  upon  property,  where,  by 
every  principle  of  equity,  common  sense,  and  law,  it  really 
and  justly  belongs.  These  Freeholders  have  no  power  to  fix 
rates  for  the  use  of  water.  They  ought  to  know  it,  and 
doubtless  do  know  it.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  Super- 
visors. Again,  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  water  company's 
property  :  Mr.  Bryant  once,  as  Mayor,  offered  for  this  pro- 
perty eleven  millions  of  dollars.  The  company  will  not  sell 
it  for  less  than  sixteen  millions.    The  investigation  in  1876 


demonstrated  that  it  would  cost  to  bring  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe  to  San    Francisco,  without   distributing,  more   than 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars.     There  is  not  a  man  in  the 
State,  except  Von  Schmidt,  who  believes  the  Tahoe  waters 
can  be  distributed  in  San  Francisco  for  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars.    The  Eldorado  scheme  was  estimated  (distribution  not 
provided  for)  at  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  San  Joaquin 
scheme,  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  Feather  River  scheme, 
to  bring  the  water  to  Saucelito,  leaving  it  to  be' tubed  under 
the  bay  and  distributed,  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.     How 
absurd,  then,  to  enact  a  provision  in  the  charter  limiting  the 
purchase  of  Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  property,  with 
its  complete  organization  and  unlimited  supply  of  water — 
embracing  the  Calaveras  Valley — to  nine  millions  of  dollars. 
This  seems  to  us  like  baby  rattle.     There  is  not  one  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  making  for  us  a  charter  who  does  not 
know  that  he  is  doing  a  vain  thing.     There  are  certain  facts 
that  must  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind  by  law-makers,  politi- 
cians, and   consumers.     The  first  is  that  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Works  corporation  owns  a  property  that  can  not  be 
taken  from  them,  nor  can  they  be  deprived  of  its  use,  except 
by  operation  of  law.     Under  the  decision  of  the  courts  no 
person — artificial  or  natural — is  entitled  to  free  water.     No 
one  has  any  right  to  fix  rates  between  company  and  con- 
sumer, except  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ;  and  property  must 
pay  its  fair  proportion.     Rates  must  be  compensative  to  the 
company,  must  pay   interest,  running  expenses,  dividends, 
and  reserve  for  repairs.    If  the  city  desires  to  buy  the  works, 
it  is  a  matter  of  negotiation,  and  the  city  must  pay  what 
they  are   worth,  or  it  will  not  get  them.     Demagogy  over 
water  business  has  cost  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ten  million 
dollars.     The  whole  plant  might  have  been  purchased  at  one 
time  for  a  moderate  price.     Colonel  Mendell — acting  for  the 
city  and  not  for  the  company — said  that  the  Blue  Lakes 
scheme  was  of  all  outside  ones  the  most  practicable  ;  he  es- 
timated its  cost  at  eighteen  million  dollars,  and  after  consid- 
ering all  the  water  projects  suggested — among  them  San 
Joaquin,  Blue  Lakes,  Clear  Lake,  and  Putah  Creek — gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  twenty-two  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
daily  could  not  be  brought  to  San  Francisco  for  less  than 
eighteen  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.     In  view 
of  these  figures  we  see  no  sense  in  attempting  to  obtain  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  property  for  less  than  half 
it  is  worth.     Colonel  Mendell  also  estimated  that  Spring 
Valley  had  a  source  of  supply  equal  to  eighty  millions  of  gal- 
lons daily,  or  enough  for  a  city  of  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.     It  would  be  an  inteiesting  exhibition 
if  the   fifteen   most   honorable   charter-makers   owned   the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  and    were  negotiating  its  sale 
to  the  city,  with  the  Bulletin  employed  to  advocate  the  prop- 
osition for  a  contingent  percentage  of  the  amount  to  be  paid. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Bulletin  deliberately  figures  the 
economies  resulting  from  an  ownership  of  water  supply  at 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  interest  at  four  per  cent,  per  annumi 
and  cost  of  administration  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  year.     It  proposes   a  sinking  fund,  to  pay  the  entire 
amount  in  twenty  years  ;  thus,  all  the  cost  of  supply  and  pur- 
chase comes  from  consumers.     Now,  sixteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  not  duplicate  the  Spring  Valley  works.     Money  is 
worth  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  would  not  cover  half  the  cost  of  running  a  water 
company  by  politicians.     All  this  the  Bulletin  knows  ;  and 
we  believe  we  do  not  overstate  the  fact  when  we  say  it  de- 
liberately misrepresents  everything  connected  with  this  whole 
water  controversy  for  some  sinister  personal  interest.     In 
the  meantime,  and  as  these  angry  altercations  prolong  them- 
selves from  year  to  year,  the  private  consumer  bears  all  the 
burden  of  water-rates,  while  real  and  personal  property  es- 
capes without  paying  a  dollar.     There  is  an  awful  black  nig- 
ger somewhere  in  this  wood-pile. 


Governor  Stanford  is  in  Washington,  in  attendance  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Eminent  counsel — 
Senator  Edmunds,  ex-Senator  Conkling,  Judge  Sanderson, 
and  the  Hon.  Creed  Haymond  and  others — are  arguing  what 
is  known  as  the  San  Mateo  Railroad  case,  a  case  upon 
which  depends  the  payment  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  of  a  small  amount  of  money,  but  involves  impor- 
tant principles.  The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  under  discussion  for  interpre- 
tation. Mr.  Justice  Field,  sitting  with  Judge  Lorenzo 
Sawyer  in  San  Francisco,  had  decided  the  case  and  rendered 
an  exhaustive  written  opinion.  Governor  Stanford  gave  an 
informal  supper  to  his  counsel  and  friends  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  calling  at  the  Arlington  to  see  his  friend 
Judge  Sanderson,  was  informed  that  he  was  dining  at  Cham- 
berlain's ;  he  drove  down  and  was  ushered  into  the  dining- 
room,  where,  saluting  the  guests — all  of  whom  were  old  and 
intimate  friends — he  had  a  brief  interview  with  Judge  San- 
derson, and  took  his  leave.  This  unimportant  and  altogether 
innocent  social  incident  is  caught  up  by  the  spies  of  a  politi- 
cal anti-monopoly  society,  given  to  the  gossips  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  and  sent  booming  over  the  continent  as  a  sug- 
gestion of  improper  relations  between  Governor  Stanford 
and  Mr.  Justice  Field.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  intelli- 
gent and  honorable  man  who  believes  that  Governor  Stanford 


or  his  associates  are  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bribing  courts. 
Such  scandals  as  this  are  scattered  abroad  by  such  dishon*- 
orable  partisans  as  M.  M.  Estee  ;  they  are  pronounced 
upon  by  such  verdicts  as  the  people  rendered  at  the  last 
election  in  this  State.  In  the  second  place,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  not 
justly  amenable  to  the  suspicion  of  corruption.  Finally,  if 
Mr.  Justice  Field  were  foolish  and  criminal  enough  to  imperil 
his  splendid  judicial  reputation  for  money — which  he  does 
not  lack — he  would  be  more  secret  and  politic  than  to  give 
himself  away  at  a  public  banquet.  Such  conduct  would  not 
earn  the  bribe  which  the  suggestion  implies.  Equally  ma- 
lignant, libelous,  and  devilish  is  the  circular  distributed  in 
New  York  by  the  Anti-monopoly  League,  declaring  that 
the  Federal  judges  of  California  are  not  trusted  and  honored 
in  the  performance  of  their  judicial  duties.  Judges  do  not 
live  in  England  or  America  whose  judicial  integrity  and  pur- 
ity are  more  irreproachable  than  those  of  Lorenzo  Sawyer 
and  Ogden  Hoffman.  In  their  long  occupation  of  the  bench 
— Sawyer  as  district  judge,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  and  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court ;  and  Hoff- 
man for  more  than  thirty  years  district  judge — they  have 
never  in  one  instance  had  their  honor  questioned  or  their 
honesty  impugned.  Whatever  shall  be  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  San  Mateo  case,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Justice  Field  pronounced  his  opin- 
ion in  California.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  all  this  clamor 
of  brass  is  raised  to  frighten  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  na- 
tion from  giving  this  case  an  impartial  consideration.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  may  hope  the  court  will  not  be  influenced 
by  clamor. 

We  take  it  that  Judge  Folger,  Secretary  of  State,  is  an  or- 
dinarily intelligent  person  ;  that  in  point  of  law-learning  he 
is  exceptionally  accomplished  ;  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
high  integrity,  and,  except  as  indicated  by  his  letter  accept- 
ing the  gubernatorial  nomination  secured  by  fraud,  forgery, 
and  other  slight  and  somewhat  irregular  political  inconsist- 
encies, a  man  of  high  moral  qualities.  We  presume  he 
knows  the  law  governing  the  institution  of  marriage,  and 
the  sacred  relation  which  wife  holds  to  husband  by  virtue  of 
the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  ceremony  before  the 
Christian  altar,  and  the  force  of  civil  bonds  when  forged  by 
the  civil  magistrate  under  our  laws.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Mr.  Secretary  Folger  is  not  intelligent  upon  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  Chinese  men  and  Chinese  women  who  emi- 
grate from  Canton  to  California.  He  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  Caucasian  prostitute  and  an  American 
wife.  He  does  not  know  that,  under  the  law,  usage,  and  cus- 
tom of  social  life  in  China,  the  first  wife — the  wife  of  honor, 
the  little-footed  Chinese  lady — very  seldom  comes  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast ;  that  out  of  four  thousand  Chinese  females  on 
this  side  of  the  continent,  there  are  not  forty  virtuous  and 
honored  women.  He  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  guild  of 
industry  in  this  city  of  San  Francisco  that  deals  in  female 
slaves,  and  that  in  China  girls  are  sold,  and  transferred  by 
bills  of  sale  for  a  nominal  consideration,  to  be  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  for  infamous  commerce.  He  does  not  know 
that  the  Chinaman  is  entirely  oblivious  to  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  ;  that  for  money  he  will  take  any  of  the  hazards  of 
perjury,  and  that  a  cargo  of  Asian  harlots  can,  upon  their 
arrival,  be  provided  with  husbands  to  enable  them,  under 
his  most  absurd  decision,  to  evade  the  law  against  the  Chi- 
nese invasion.  Judge  Folger  most  certainly  does  not  know 
these  things.  If  he  does,  we  would  be  justified  in  denounc- 
ing him  as  a  violator  of  the  law  of  Congress  passed  for  the 
protection  of  our  coast.  We  will  send  him  this  copy  of  the 
Argonaut,  with  this  article  marked  with  a  blue  pencil,  and 
ask  the  subordinate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  open  and  warm  the 
daily  journals  received  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  10  be  kind  enough  to  give  a  momentary  consider- 
ation to  a  question  that  we  of  the  Pacific  Coast  sincerely  be- 
lieve affects  the  moral  welfare  of  our  people,  and  the  high- 
est interest  of  the  young  men  and  boys  whom  we  are  educat- 
ing to  support  the  Republican  party,  because  it  is  a  party 
of  intelligence  and  moral  ideas,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
likely  to  give  us  an  administration  and  cabinet  secretaries 
who  will  interpret  laws  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of 
those  communities  which  they  were  designed  to  protect.  We 
ask  the  Hon.  Judge  Folger  to  recall  the  circular  letter  that 
gives  to  the  Chinese  slave-dealers,  who  buy  and  sell  Asian 
harlots,  the  privilege  of  inundating  our  coast  with  this  most 
dreadful  curse. 


In  anticipation  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  the 
political  paragraph-maker  is  abroad.  Senator  Grover,  of 
Oregon,  says  Mr.  Justice  Field,  of  California,  will  again  be 
a  candidate.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  thinks  he  could 
not  carry  the  electoral  vote  of  this  State.  We  think  Judge 
Field  would  receive  the  electoral  vote  of  California  in  event 
of  his  nomination,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  he  should 
not.  It  was  a  shameful  piece  of  blundering,  treachery,  and 
stupidity,  the  whole  management  of  his  last  candidacy.  He 
should  not  have  been  defeated  by  the  delegates  of  this  State. 
He  would  not  have  been,  except  through  that  treachery,  in- 
gratitude, selfishness,  and  cowardice  tl  8 
Irish  element  of  the  California  Democracy. 


io 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


LORNE    AND    LOUISE. 


British  Opinions  on  a  Head-strong  Wife  and  a  Hen-pecked  Husband. 


From  a  fashionable  standpoint  London  still  continues 
fairly  full,  notwithstanding  the  near  approach  of  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament,  and  that  the  climax  of  national  homage 
to  the  Egyptian  troops  was  reached  quite  a  fortnight  ago, 
when  the  Queen  in  person  reviewed  her  heroic  soldiers  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  presented  to  a  heroic  few  the  medals 
their  gallantry  in  the  field  had  won  for  them.  Aside  from 
the  grandeur  of  the  affair  as  a  military  pageant,  unequaled 
since  the  return  of  the  army  from  the  Crimea,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago— when  her  majesty,  to  give  more  eclat  to  the  event, 
rode  about  in  a  field-marshal's  uniform  above  her  habit  skirt 
— the  occasion  was  marked  by  the  fact  that  every  member 
of  the  royal  family,  with  one  exception,  was  present.  The 
one  exception  was  the  Princess  Louise. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  she  and  her  royal  mamma 
don't  hit  it  off  together  quite  as  a  dutiful  daughter  and  fond 
mother  should,  and  that,  when  she  is  in  England,  her  visits 
to  Windsor,  or  wherever  else  the  Queen  may  be  living  at  the 
time,  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  of  such  long  duration  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  child  to  a  sole-surviving  parent  ; 
and  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  princess's  ways,  manners, 
and  general  behavior  when  in  England  are  not  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  that  govern  the  actions  of  the  nobil- 
ity— let  alone  royalty — have  lost  her,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
admiration  and  respect  which  the  other  princes  and  prin- 
cesses command  so  cordially  from  their  mother's  subjects. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  people  in  high  life  have  always 
deemed  it  expedient,  as  well  as  evincing  a  proper  sense  of 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  to  frown  down  everything  that  has 
been  said  since  the  romantic  episode  with  Canon  Duckworth, 
with  whom  the  princess's  name  was  so  uncomfortably  coup- 
led, and  the  consequent  hurried  marriage  to  the  first  young 
nobleman  who  would  take  her.  Naturally,  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  the  press  feels  the  pressure  of  the  royal  gag, 
whatever  is  unbecoming  or  wanting  in  dignity  in  the  actions 
of  a  prince  or  princess  can  be  but  alluded  to,  and  even  then 
the  allusion  must  be  indulged  in  but  sparingly.  Thus  it  is, 
that  whatever  any  member  of  the  royal  family  may  do  that 
would  call  for  condemnation  in  the  case  of  a  subject,  is  either 
ignored  by  the  press  altogether,  or  glossed  over  as  much  as 
possible. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  this  should  be  so,  for  not  only 
does  it  give  a  favored  few  a  right  to  do  whatever  they  like, 
but  it  is  apt  to  imperceptibly  engender  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large  a  belief  that  princes  inherit  infallibility  with 
their  titles,  and  that  like  the  sovereign  who  is  the  source  of 
both,  "they  can  do  no  wrong."  Still,  there  are  people 
in  England  who  think,  if  they  don't  speak,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  and  penalties  of  scandalum  magna- 
turn — a  statute  which  punishes  severely  any  utterances 
against  a  peer  of  the  realm,  even  if  true — are  independent 
enough  at  heart  to  give  their  brains  full  scope  in  the  drawing 
of  inferences  and  deductions  from  what  they  hear  and  see. 

However  unadvisedly  the  Queen  may  comport  herself  as 
regards  the  Scotch  gillie,  John  Brown,  nowadays,  a  different 
example  was  set  to  her  children  during  their  earlier  years, 
and  during  their  father's  lifetime.  Their  mother  was  then  a 
discreet  and  careful  woman,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  model  way  in  which  her  daughters  were  brought 
up.  Their  management  and  moral  tuition  was  strict,  almost 
to  the  verge  of  severity,  and  none  of  the  five  have  ever  given 
any  occasion  for  "  talk,"  except  Princess  Louise.  Her  mar- 
riage to  Lord  Lome  has  doubtless  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  English  princesses  always  marry  German  princes  ; 
and  as  the  royal  family  of  England,  so  far  as  blood  is  con- 
cerned, is  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts  German,  it  is 
natural  that  they  should.  But  the  Duckworth  episode  called 
for  a  marriage  too  immediate  to  give  time  to  hunt  up  a  Ger- 
man prince  that  would  be  in  all  respects  suitable.  Numer- 
ous as  the  German  princes  are,  the  supply  seemed  to  give  out 
when  it  was  most  needed.  So  the  expedient  was  hit  upon 
to  marry  the  princess  to  a  subject.  But  to  whom  was  the 
question.  A  list  of  eligible  young  noblemen,  the  eldest  sons 
of  prominent  peers,  was  made  out  and  submitted  to  the 
Queen.  Of  course,  it  was  no  secret  whose  names  were  down, 
and  while  her  majesty  was  considering  which  one  should 
have  the  distinguished  honor  of  becoming  her  son-in-law, 
the  young  men  had  also  time  to  reflect.  They  knew  that 
their  selection  would  be  equal  to  a  royal  command,  out  of 
the  doing  of  which  there  would  be  no  getting,  so  some  quietly 
and  suddenly  departed  for  lengthy  tours  in  Africa,  India, 
etc.,  while  others  married  the  first  women  who  would 
have  them  in  order  to  become  ineligible  before  the  selection 
could  be  made.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  the  only  fellow 
left,  and  he  got  the  prize.  It  was  not  that  the  other  men 
didn't  think  the  princess  good  enough  for  them.  She  was 
too  good.  She  was  then  very  pretty  and  attractive,  and  her 
free  manners  gave  her  a  charm  which  all  young  men  fancy 
in  women.  Yet  they  had  sense  enough  to  see  how  it  would 
be.  Could  they  have  her  for  a  wife,  it  would  be  well  enough  ; 
but  they  didn't  fancy  being  tied  to  a  woman  who  was  so  far 
above  them  in  rank  that  she  wouldn't  even  take  their  name, 
and  over  whom,  as  a  princess  of  the  reigning  family,  they 
could  not  exercise  the  authority  and  control  which  all  men 
desire  to  have  the  right  to  exert  over  their  wives.  Lord 
Lome  didn't  seem  to  care  about  such  things,  however. 

It  was  a  curious  marriage  all  through.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, Lord  Lome's  father,  is  a  radical  who  goes  as  far  as  he 
dares  in  the  anti-throne  doctrines  of  the  party.  It  is  an  odd 
thing  for  a  duke  to  do,  especially  one  whose  daughter-in-law 
is  a  princess.  But  he  doesn't  mind  that.  He  would  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords  to-morrow  if  he  could,  even  though  he 
kicked  himself  out  of  power  with  it.  One  of  his  sons  is  a 
stock-broker  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  duke  consents  to  retain  his  title.  It 
would  be  decidedly  more  consistent  with  his  other  acts  if  he 
called  himself  plain  Mr.  Campbell.  As  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  he  does  just  whatever  his  papa  thinks  best,  and  is 
more  pitied  in  England  than  anything  else.     There  are  hun- 


England  as  in  it,  and  the  Queen  thought  a  five  years'  resi- 
dence in  Canada  would  be  beneficial  to  her  wayward  daugh- 
ter. At  first  the  princess  was, given  to  sudden  returns  to 
England.  Her  mother  would  think  her  safely  ensconced  at 
the  Government  House  in  Ottawa,  when  she'd  suddenly  turn 
up,  just  arrived  back  alone  in  an  Allan  line  steamer.  She 
would  stay  in  England  and  have  a  good  time,  and  go  back 
to  her  lord  (but  by  no  means  master)  when  she  couldn't  dis» 
regard  the  Queen's  commands  any  longer  without  raising  a 
row  at  court.  The  last  time  she  made  one  of  her  playful 
"drops  in  "  from  Canada  on  her  mamma,  she  was  ordered  to 
return  instanter  and  do  the  honors  of  the  Governor- General's 
house,  as  they  should  be  done  by  the  Governor- General's 
wife,  even  if  she  did  happen  to  be  a  princess.  Well,  she  went 
back  to  Canada,  but  she  didn't  stay  there.  A  pleasure  trip 
overland  to  the  Pacific — a  "  tour  of  the  Dominion"  it  has 
been  officially  termed — was  perhaps  not  such  tun  as  being  in 
England,  but  it  was  better  than  obeying  orders  by  remaining 
in  Ottawa, 

And  so  the  princess  is  thought  to  have  rather  scored  off 
the  Queen,  after  all.  She  generally  manages  to  do  pretty 
much  as  she  likes,  and  contrives  to  enjoy  herselt  in  her  own 
way.  Yet,  to  be  candid  about  it,  she  frequently  does  things 
that,  were  she  but  the  Marchioness  of  Lome,  or  any  other 
"lady"  of  title,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  her.  To  say  the 
least,  she  would  be  called  "queer";  for,  when  in  England, 
she  travels  about  by  train,  quite  alone,  makes  visits  by  her- 
self to  country-houses  for  a  week  or  two,  plays  billiards, 
smokes,  flirts  a  good  deal  ;  is  very  fond  of  the  society  of 
good-looking  young  noblemen  ;  enjoys  a  good  glass  of  wine 
as  much  as  anybody,  and  never  goes  to  church  if  she  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  In  short,  were  she  not  a  princess,  one 
might  feel  inclined  to  say  she  was  disposed  to  be  "rapid." 
Comparatively  independent  of  her  mother,  and  totally  so  of 
her  husband,  there  is  no  check  upon  her,  and  that's  where  it 
is.  The  poor  marquis  has  to  stand  by  and  look  on,  and  say 
nothing,  for  he  hasn't  as  much  authority  with  her  as  a  young- 
er brother  would  have.  Why,  he  can't  even  go  into  dinner 
with  her.  Once,  he  did  attempt  to  accompany  her  into  some 
ante-room  at  court,  where  his  rank  did  not  entitle  him  to  be  ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Wales  ordered  him  out  at  once.  One 
might  feel  inclined  to  be  sorry  for  him,  if  he  seemed  to  mind 
it,  which  he  doesn't.  Besides,  he  could  have  got  out  of  the 
way,  like  the  other  fellows,  if  he  had  chosen.  He  and  the 
princess  have  a  small  country  place  in  Kent,  near  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  called  "  Dornden."  Strange  to  say,  it  has  been  for  sale 
for  some  years,  the  price  asked  being  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

Of  the  Queen's  sons,  the  Prince  of  Wales  comes  in  for  the 
largest  share  of  talk.  Now  and  then  the  startling  escapade 
of  some  titled  scapegrace  may  temporarily  attract  more  at- 
tention, but  when  public  interest  in  it  dies  out  the  prince  is 
ever  able,  ready,  and  seemingly  not  unwilling,  to  furnish  new 
food  for  the  gossip  of  Belgravian  boudoirs  and  club  smoking- 
rooms.  But,  though  he  will  flirt  and  amuse  himself — not  al- 
ways as  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  should — with  pretty 
women  like  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Corn  wallis- West,  Mrs.  Wheel- 
er, and  Miss  Chamberlain,  and  will  run  into  debt  for  jewels 
for  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Nelly  Farren,  there  is  one  thing  to 
be  said  in  his  favor.  He  never  does  anything  undignified, 
or  out  of  perfectly  consistent  keeping  with  his  princely  posi- 
tion, so  far  as  actions  in  public  are  concerned.  He  is  a  great 
stickler  for  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  will  resent  even  the 
approach  to  familiarity  at  the  hands  of  anybody.  If  he  is  a 
prince  he  believes  in  being  one — in  public  at  all  events, 
whatever  he  may  be  in  private  life.  With  his  "  set"  he  will 
unbend  and  go  for  a  lark  with  any  of  them,  but  elsewhere  he 
is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  exacts  the  outward  respect 
due  to  his  rank,  if  he  does  not  get  it  really.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  a  cold,  calculating,  close-fisted  man,  with  nei- 
ther many  warm  friends  nor  many  enemies.  He  is  almost 
miserly  in  his  fondness  for  money,  and  when  at  sea  he  has 
been  known  to  make  a  considerable  sum  by  the  sale  of  his 
mother's  autographs.  When  not  at  sea  he  lives  a  quiet  life 
with  his  wife,  the  Russian  Czar's  only  sister,  and,  for  a  prince- 
ly amateur,  is  a  fairish  perlormer  on  the  violin.  The  Duke 
of  Connaught  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  princes.  He  is 
a  great  popularity-hunter,  and  there  are  some  people  who 
say  he  rather  overdoes  it.  He  makes  a  point  of  taking  much 
interested  notice  of  other  people's  children,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  which  he  appears  to  take  greater  delight  than  getting 
a  chaii  for  an  old  lady,  or  handing  round  the  cake  at  an 
afternoon  tea.  His  popularity  has  been  somewhat  dimmed 
of  late  by  the  rather  obscure  part  the  Guards  were  forced  to 
take  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  owing  to  his  having  been 
put  in  command  of  them,  and  the  consequent  necessity  that 
he  should  be  kept  out  of  danger.  The  Duke  of  Albany  is 
the  "goody-goody"  member  of  the  family,  as  he  is  the  baby. 
He  has  never  been  known  to  do  anything  to  call  forth  re- 
mark, either  good  or  bad.  He  lives  as  happily  on  his  twenty- 
five  thousand  a  year,  with  bis  German  wife,  as  his  malady — 
said  to  be  an  insufficiency  in  the  thickness  of  his  skin — will 
let  him. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  interest  of  late  is  the  somewhat 
sudden  social  collapse  of  Miss  Chamberlain.  To  be 
snubbed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  bad  enough,  but  to 
experience  the  chilling  effect  of  the  cold  shoulder  from  the 
Prince  was  more  than  she  thought  she  had  a  right  to  expect. 
To  have  the  princess  refuse  her  hand  she  could  outlive, 
but  when  the  prince's  ball  at  Sandringham  was  announced, 
and  day  after  day  went  over  without  invitations  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Ohio  beauty  and  her  ambitious  mamma,  it  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  them  that  the  visit  to  Homburg  was  a 
mistake.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  cut,  and  people  are  talking  of 
it  yet.  Of  course,  the  young  lady's  career  of  prince-given 
notoriety — as  unenviable  as  it  was  precarious — is  now  at  an 
end  ;  and  the  sooner  her  dark-haired,  rather  over-dressed 
mamma  takes  her  fair-haired  daughter — who  thought  she 
was  going  to  be  the  rage  in  London  till  some  duke  begged 
her  to  marry  him — back  to  the  beautiful  home  in  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, the  better  it  will  be.  I  fancy  she  wouldn't  mind  talking 
to  a  baronet  now.  It  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  other  Ameri- 
can girls,  or  rather  their  mothers  ;  for  had  not  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain quite  lost  her  head  over  the  honor  of  having  her 
daughter  taken  up  for  the  nonce  by  the  prince  for  his 
amusement,  she  would  never   have   permitted  the  affair  to 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Etiquette  should  always  be  preserved  under  any  circum- 
stances. Serpa  Pinto,  the  famous  explorer,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing ludicrous  incident  of  his  travels  in  South  Africa  :  At 
a  point  on  the  Zambesi  River  he  met  Doctor  Bradshaw,  an 
English  naturalist,  who  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery, 
and  had  nothing  but  rags,  and  very  few  of  those,  to  cover 
his  nakedness.  So  meager  was  his  wardrobe  that  he  pres- 
ented himself  in  his  drawers  to  Serpa  Pinto,  to  whom,  how- 
ever, with  true  British  formality,  he  handed  his  card,  en- 
graved in  London,  before  saluting  him. 


"  Gather  me  closer,  darling,"  whispered  Gladdys  McMur- 
phy,  gazing  up  into  the  sad  blue  eyes  that  but  faintly  illu- 
mined the  marble  pallor  of  Bayard  Fauntleroy  Ferguson's 
alabaster  brow.  "Sweetness,"  he  responded,  with  a  strange, 
sweet,  Palmer  House  smile,  "  I  am  not  gathering  so  much  as 
I  was  ;  but  when  the  first  snowy  touch  of  Winter's  frost- 
gemmed   hand  " The   continuation  of  this  interesting 

serial  will  be  found  in  the  Chicago    Tribune.     A  celluloid 
coffin  given  away  with  every  copy. 


A  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  while  on  the  South  Atlantic  sta- 
tion recently,  had  a  commission  from  the  manufacturers  of  a 
new  rifle  to  try  and  sell  a  lot  of  them  to  Dom  Pedro.  The 
lieutenant  intimated,  through  the  proper  channels,  that  he 
should  feel  honored  if  the  emperor  would  examine  the  gun. 
His  majesty  readily  granted  an  audience,  and  the  young  offi- 
cer went  to  the  palace  with  a  very  fine  specimen  rifle,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  company.  The  gun  was 
exhibited  and  explained,  and  then  handed  to  the  emperor 
for  examination.  Dom  Pedro  took  it,  said,  in  Portuguese, 
that  he  was  "awfully  obliged,"  and  motioned  the  chamber- 
lain, or  some  other  functionary,  to  show  the  gentleman  out. 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  lieutenant  backed  to  the 
doorway  and  withdrew  without  his  rifle. 


The  late  Professor  Palmer  who  was  killed  in  Egypt  was  a 
great  practical  joker.  Not  long  ago  he  repeated  on  a  wager 
Garrick's  old  joke  of  frightening  the  driver  of  the  cab  he  had 
hired  to  convey  him  home  from  the  theatre.  Just  before 
reaching  the  end  of  his  journey  he  called  out  to  the  coach- 
man to  stop,  and  then  leaped  out  at  the  other  side  before 
cabby  had  time  to  open  the  door.  The  amazement  of  the 
cabman  was  unbounded.  He  looked  everywhere  for  his 
passenger,  but,  of  course,  in  vain,  and  at  last,  perplexed  be- 
yond measure,  got  up  on  his  box  and  drove  off.  Soon  after, 
the  professor  having  borrowed  a  hat  and  ulster  of  a  friend 
who  held  the  wager,  and  who  followed  close  behind,  called 
the  cab  and  got  in  again.  Presently  he  repeated  the  same 
manoeuvre  of  leaning  out  of  the  right-hand  window  to  tell 
the  cabman  to  stop.  Meanwhile  he  had  again  jumped  out 
at  the  left-hand  side  and  ran  to  the  pavement  unperceived 
by  the  driver.  Again  the  same  consternation  and  the  same 
perplexity.  After  proceeding  a  little  way  cabby  was  hailed 
by  one  of  the  professor's  friends,  but  he  shook  his  head  in 
evident  affright,  and  exclaiming,  "  No  ;  darn  me  if  I  take 
another  fare  ;  I  have  driven  the  devil  twice  already  to- 
night," drove  off  at  a  perilous  gallop,  while  the  wager  was 
pronounced  fairly  won. 

A  bachelor  lawyer  at  the  Luzerne  bar,  says  a  Pennsylvania 
paper,  has  a  pretty  cousin,  at  each  recurrence  of  whose  birth- 
day he  is  esteemed  entitled  to  the  cousinly  privilege  of  a  kiss, 
though  he  always  has  to  fight  for  it.  Lately  the  birthday 
having  gone  by  during  a  business  trip  on  which  he  was  away, 
he  asked  if  he  might  not  have  his  kiss  notwithstanding.  To 
this  she  strenuously  objected.  She  paid  no  bills,  she  said, 
when  the  creditor  allowed  pay-day  to  pass  without  calling  on 
her.  He  proposed  a  game  of  euchre,  on  which  he  would 
stake  a  pair  of  gloves  against  his  cousinly  privilege.  She 
agreed  and  she  won.  Then  he  staked  a  box  of  bonbons. 
She  assented  and  won  again.  Then  handkerchiefs,  stock- 
ings, and  other  articles  of  female  apparel  and  adornment 
were  put  up,  and  the  bachelor's  luck  grew  no  better.  They 
played  eleven  games,  and  she  was  victor  in  them  all.  Being 
in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  later  the  loser  called  at  a  leading 
dry  goods  house  to  make  his  purchases.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  ask  for  the  gloves  and  the  handkerchiefs,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  stockings  he  was  nonplussed.  Finally,  he  left  it  to 
the  shop-girl,  who  sold  him  an  even  dozen  pairs,  saying : 
"  These  long  ones  will  do  if  she  wears  suspenders  ;  the  others 
are  the  ones  she  wants  if  she  doesn't  wear  them."  As  the 
lawyer  couldn't  say  how  this  was,  he  took  the  whole  lot. 


Old  Ned's  son  returned  from  college  the  other  day,  says 
the  Arkansaw  Traveler.  The  old  man  had  looked  forward 
to  the  event,  and  had  arranged  a  dinner,  to  which  he  invited 
a  large  number  of  acquaintances.  The  young  man  was  mod- 
est, and,  to  the  great  humiliation  of  his  father,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  display  his  learning.  The  old  man  waited  several 
days,  and  when  at  last  he  saw  no  evidences  of  his  son's  edu- 
cation, he  approached  him  and  said  :  "Jim,  it  do  seem  ter 
me  dat  yer's  putting  yer  edycation  ter  a  mighty  po'  use.  I 
ain't  heard  a  big  word  from  yer  yet.  I  can  un'erstan'  yer  gist 
as  well  as  I  did  'fore  yer  went  ter  dat  school.  Ef  a  man's 
edycated  I  wants  him  ter  talk  so  I  can't  un'erstan'  him.  Me 
an'  yer  mudder  hab  been  talkin'  'bout  dis  matter,  an'  we'se 
grieved  way  down  in  de  flesh.  Jim,  what's  de  big  word  for 
grasshopper  ?  "  "  Orthopterous  insect  of  the  genus  gryllus, 
according  to  Webster,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  But  de 
tuther  day  when  dem  folks  was  heah  yer  spoke  ob  a  grass- 
hopper jest  de  same  as  de  ignorestest  nigger  in  de  country, 
an'  brough,t  shame  down  on  de  heads  of  yer  mudder  an'  my- 
self. What's  de  big  word  fur  goat?  "  "  Mammiferous  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  capra,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  But 
why  didn't  yer  say  so,  'stead  of  sayin'  goat,  like  a  nigger,  an* 
bringin'  de  tingle  ob  embarrassment  ter  yer  fader's  face  ? 
What  did  I  gin  yer  dat  schoolin'  fur — ter  talk  like  a  unedy- 
cated  son  ob  a  po'  white  man?  Think  dat  I'se  gwine  ter 
keep  yer  heah  in  idleness  'lessen  yer  ken  refleckcredic  on  de 
family?    Jim,  what  is  de  big  words  fur  blamed  fool  ?" 


dreds  of  men  more  fitted  for  the  position  of  Governor-Gen 
eral  of  Canada  than  he,  and  his  appointment  to  the  post  was 

nfair  to  many  men  whose  merits  had  earned  them  the  '  re  i  h  a  point  so  advanced  as  to  call  for  the  resentment  of  don't  know,  sir.''     "  Yer  doan'  ?     Den  yer  ain't 'quainted  wid 
However,  in  several  respects  it  was  the  best  thing  to  :  the:  Piince's  wife.  COCKAIGNE,      j  yersef.     Yer  doan' rtcognize  whar  yer  stands.     Go  out  dar 

t  was  not  so  hard  to  play  second  to  one's  wife  out  of  1      London,  December  n,  1882.  I  in  de  field  wid  a  mule  an1  identify  yourself." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


it 


INTAGLIOS. 

Only  the  Sunny  Hours. 
Only  the  sunny  hours 

Are  numbered  here — 
No  winter-time  that  lowers, 

No  twilight  drear. 
But  from  a  golden  sky 

When  sunbeams  fall, 
Though  the  bright  moments  fly — 

They're  counted  all. 

My  heart  its  transient  woe 

Remembers  not ; 
The  ills  of  long-ago 

Are  half  forgot ; 
But  childhood's  round  of  bliss, 

Youth's  tender  thrill, 
Hope's  whisper,  Love's  first  kiss — 

They  haunt  me  still ! 

Sorrows  are  everywhere, 

Joys — all  too  few  I 
Have  we  not  had  our  share 

Of  pleasure,  too? 
No  Past  the  glad  heart  cowers, 

No  memories  dark ; 
Only  the  sunny  hours 

The  dial  mark. 

— E.   C.  Stedman. 

For  a  Sun-DIaL 

The  shadows  on  the  dial  fall, 

But  who  can  tell 
How  soon  a  cloud  may  end  them  all — 

And  life  as  well.  — Anm. 


Pray,  pray,  thou  who  also  weepest, 

And  the  drops  will  slacken  so; 
Weep,  weep — and  the  watch  thou  keepest 

With  a  quicker  count  will  go. 
Think— the  shadow  on  the  dial 

For  the  nature  most  undone, 
Marks  the  passing  ot  the  trial. 

Proves  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

— Elisabeth  B.  Browning. 


Sun-Dial. 

The  shadow  on  the  dial's  face 

That  steals  from  day  to  day. 

With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace, 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  away ; 

This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime, 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began, 

Hath  held  its  course  sublime  ; 

What  is  it,  mortal  man  ? 

It  is  the  scythe  of  Time. 

Not  only  o'er  the  dial's  face, 

This  silent  phantom,  day  by  day, 

With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace, 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  years  away; 

From  hoary  rock  and  aged  tree, 

From  proud  Palmyra's  moldering  walls. 

From  TenerirTe,  towering  o'er  the  sea, 

From  every  blnde  of  grass,  it  falls  ; 

And  still  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps. 

The  scythe  of  time  destroys, 

And  man  at  every  footstep  weeps 

O'er  evanescent  joys. 

— James  Montgomery. 


"  I  Note  None  but  the  Cloudless  Hours." 

There  stands  in  the  garden  of  old  St.  Marc 

A  sun-dial,  quaint  and  gray. 
And  it  takes  no  heed  of  the  hours  that  dark 

Pass  over  it  day  by  day. 
It  has  stood  for  ages  among  the  flowers. 

In  the  land  of  sky  and  song  ; 
'  I  note  none  but  the  cloudless  hours," 

Its  motto  the  whole  day  long. 

So  let  my  heart  in  this  garden  of  life 

Its  calendar  cheerfully  keep, 
Taking  no  note  of  the  sorrow  and  strife. 

Which  in  shadow  across  it  creep. 
Content  to  dwell  in  this  land  of  ours, 

In  the  hope  that  is  twin  with  love, 
And  remember  none  but  the  cloudless  hours 

Till  the  day-star  dawn  from  above. 

—  William  Crosswell  Doane. 


A  Sun-Dial  Inscription. 
Morning  Sun—"  Tempus  Volat," 
O  early  passenger,  look  up — be  wise, 
And  think  how,  night  and  day,  time  onward  flies. 

Noon — "Dum  tempus  habemus,  operemur  bonum." 
Life  steals  away— this  hour,  O  man,  is  lent  thee 
Patient  to  work  the  work  of  Him  who  sent  thee. 

Setting  Sun — "  Redibo,  tu  nunquam." 
Haste,  traveler,  the  sun  is  sinking  now  ; 
He  shall  return  again,  but  never  thou. 


The   Sun-Dial. 

*'  Moras  «■■«  numcro  nisi  serenas."  * 

"I  note  not  the  hours  excej>t  they  be  bright." 

The  sun  when  it  shines  in  a  clear,  cloudless  sky, 
Marks  the  time  on  my  disk  in  figures  of  light 
If  clouds  gather  o'er  me,  unheeded  they  fly, 
"  I  note  not  the  hours  except  they  be  bright."  * 

So  when  I  review  all  the  scenes  that  have  passed 

Between  me  and  thee,  be  they  dark,  be  they  light, 
I  forget  what  was  dark,  the  light  I  hold  fast, 
"I  note  not  the  hours  except  they  be  bright." 

* — Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

*  In  traveling  on  the  Rhine,  some  years  ago,  I  saw  on  a 
sun-dial  at  Worms  the  above  motto  ;  the  beauty  of  its  senti- 
ment is  well  sustained  in  the  euphony  of  its  syllables.  I 
placed  it  in  my  note-book,  and  have  ventured  to  expand  it 

in  the  stanzas  which  I  dedicate  to  my  young  friend  A , 

sincerely  praying  that  the  dial  of  her  life  may  ever  show  un- 
clouded hours. 


—  Debilitated  persons  and  sufferers  from 
waiting  diseases,  such  as  consumption,  scrofula,  kid- 
ney affections,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  using 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


If  you  wish  to  use  goods  ot  full 
weight  and  absolute  purity,  see 
your  grocer  supplies  you  with 


KINGSFORD'S 

OSWEGO 


STARCH. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.'S 

CHOCOLATE. 

SMITH 
BROTHERS' 
PACKAGE 
BORAX. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &.  CO. 
AGENTS, 

121  and  123  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ATTRACTIONS! 


Our  selections  for  the  coming  Holidays  are  exception- 
ally fine,  and  embrace  the  largest  assortment  of  articles 
pertaining  to  the  DIAMOND,  WATCH,  JEWELRY,  and 
SILVERWARE  business  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  we 
are  selling  at  close  prices.  All  goods  are  marked  in  plain 
figures,  from  which  no  deviation  is  made. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110    MONTGOMERY    STREET. 


NEW  YEAR  CARDS 

FOR  GENTLEMEN,  I  FOR  LADIES, 

In  a  con  tless  variety  of  designs,  grave  Announcing  New  Year  receptions,  in  many 
and  gay,  plain  and  decorated,  suitable  for  novel  and  elegant  styles,  with  envelopes  ac- 
one  or  more  callers  ;  engraved  or  printed,  companying.  Special  designs  of  l:At  Home" 
and  ready  when  promised.  '  cards  furnished.     Orders  promptly  executed. 

AT  BANCROFT'S. 


ESTABLISHED   1858. 


W.  K.  VANDER8LICE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURING 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

AMERICAN  WATCHES,  CHATELAINES  in  Gold  and  Silver.  DIA- 
MONDS in  single  stones  and  matched  pairs,  and  an  elegant  lire  of 
JEWELRY,  including  all  the  latest  novel. ies  for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS, 
at  the  very  closest  prices. 


136  SUTTER  STREET. 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  AND  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  a  complete  assortment  of  BRASS, 
BRONZE,  BISQUE,  FAIENCE,  and  other  RARE 
ORNAMENTS  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 

The   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS    FIXTURES   and    RARE    LAMPS 
are  arriving  daily. 


imgabt  0atto£ 


TTTP    BEST    -A-ISnD    CHEAPEST    U-ATTJEAL   APEEIEUT   WATE5 

"SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  LAXATIVES." 

"SPEEDY,     SURE,     AND     GENTLE."— /Vo/:    Roberts,    F.R.C.P.    London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathartic  in  cases  of  sluggish  liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast.      Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

NONE  GENUINE  BUT  WITH  A  BLUE  LABEL. 

FOR  SALE   BT  RTJHL  BROTHERS, 

522  Montgomery  Street,  Cal. 


S.  P.  COLLINS  &  CO.  J.  O.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

1/f/H OLE  SALE   AND  RETAILA  hippingand  CommissionMerchants 

dealers  in  Old  London  Dock  Brandies.  Port  Win*.  I  SOJand  306  California  SfreH, 
Sherries,   and  all  'he   choicest  brands  Champagne,  Apple 
Tack     rir"     *-             CwtioU    T  ;<in/ws.   .' -         "      »"^VT. 

GOMERy,  and  511  CALIFORNIA  SI  REEIS,  S.    P.  I  Th=  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  --                             .   :,  H. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


One  of  the  first  requirements  of  a  comedy  is  wit. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  illustrative  of  the  foibles  of  hu- 
man life,  and  we  are  all  much  given  to  laughing  at 
that  which  we  should  cry  over,  if  it  be  garnished 
with  those  playful  tricks  of  language  which  tickle  the 
intellectual  fancy.  If  "My  Son-in-Law"  had  a 
sparkle  of  wit  here  and  there  it  would  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful comedy,  for  it  deals  with  that  not  infrequent 
episode,  the  attempt  of  a  young  man  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  to  be  well  off  with  his  old  loves  before  he  is 
on  with  the  new.  The  young  man  in  question  has  a 
liberal  and  quite  varied  assortment  of  them,  begin- 
ning with  the  subdued  young  miss,  upon  whom  he 
purposes  to  confer  the  honor  of  marriage,  and  wind-" 
ing  thence  through  a  labyrinth  of  stormy  tempera- 
ments. The  first  is  his  washerwoman.  The  washer- 
woman as  an  object  of  adoration  is  an  innovation. 
She  fails  utterly  to  appeal  to  a  California  audience  in 
this  light,  because  we  are  all  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  family  clothes-basket  carried  by  a  pig-tailed  hea- 
then. Although  the  man  does  not  live  who  will  not 
flirt  with  a  pretty  servant-maid  when  he  finds  a 
chance,  there  is  a  certain  association  of  ideas  which 
makes  the  washerwoman  an  unpopular  object  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  pretty  French  girl  who  car- 
ries home  the  laces  always  manages  to  come  upon 
the  stroke  of  the  dinner  hour,  when  the  gentlemen 
are  at  home.  But  a  woman  washes  differently  in 
French,  and  this  small  class  of  flirtation  is  honored 
in  the  observance.  The  washerwoman  episode  counts 
for  little  in  "My  Son-in-Law,"  and  it  is  only  when 
the  portentous  mother-in-law  puts  herself  upon  the 
moral  trail  of  the  young  man  that  his  love  affairs 
begin  to  look  up.  His  second  passion  is  a  Mex- 
can  with  the  euphonic  name,  Joaquina.  She  is 
the  wife  of  the  young  man's  dancing-master,  and 
is  one  of  the  women  who  take  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  in  a  concealed  passion.  There  is  sometimes 
considerable  embarrassment  in  finding  a  suitable  ob- 
ject upon  which  to  expend  it ;  but  upon  the  whole,  a 
concealed  passion  need  never  go  a-begging,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  ireaks  of  freakish  nature  that  every  fool 
has  its  twin.  The  Joaquina  of  the  play  is  not  excess- 
ively Mexican.  The  young  lady  who  plays  it  does 
not  even  trouble  herself  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  the 
make-up  of  a  senorita — a  costume  as  simple  and  easy 
as  it  is  characteristic  and  striking.  As  she  fails  to 
distinguish  herself  in  any  other  way,  the  part,  for  so 
assumptive  a  one,  is  decidedly  colorless.  As  much 
can  not  be  said  for  the  young  man's  next  love,  in 
which  the  actress's  own  individuality  so  overrides  the 
part  she  plays  that  one  altogether  forgets  whatever 
name  she  may  bear  in  the  comedy,  and  remembers 
her  only  as  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley.  Miss  Alma 
Stuart  Stanley,  represents  an  ex- variety  actress  who 
yearns  for  the  emotional  drama,  but  has  the  variety 
instinct  still  strong  within  her,  and  represents  her 
with  an  apparent  faithfulness  which  is  quite  startling 
to  the  dress-circle.  Miss  Stanley  is  magnificently  tall 
and  dashinglv  handsome,  and  daringly— well,  realis- 
tic. She  appears  to  have  a  first-class  variety  or  bur- 
lesque voice,  which  is  heavily  obscured  by  a  very  bad 
cold — indeed,  seems  altogether  like  a  burlesquer  in 
unaccustomed  skirts.  And  yet  she  can  not  be  a  bur- 
lesquer, for  she  gave  a  song  and  dance  which  were  ab- 
surdly bad — the  song,  because  she  sang  it  execrably, 
and  the  dance,  because  she  danced  execrably,  be- 
cause her  shoes  ntted  badly,  and  because  there  is 
something  incongruous  in  a  woman  of  superb  height 
in  a  CamiHe-like  dress,  and  with  what,  with  proper  cul- 
tivation would  be  a  grand  beauty,  dancing  a  cheap 
break-down.  Cheap  !  What  an  ugly  little  word  it  is, 
and  how  much  it  conveys.  It  describes  the  entire  per- 
formance of  "My  Son-in-Law."  It  is  all  cheap — 
cheap  humor,  a  cheap  plot,  and  a  cheap  company. 
Mr.  Leonard  Grover  himself  is  the  only  actor  of  any 
pretension  in  the  entire  cast.  His  Bisbon,  the  dan- 
cing-master, is  rather  a  happy  character  bit.  Its  most 
salient  point  is  a  shining  white  tile.  The  only  excuse 
for  his  appearance  anywhere  and  everywhere,  is  that 
his  entire  clientele  is  among  the  dramatis  persona. 
How  he  manages  to  get  them  all  to  Coney  Island 
who  can  say?  It  is  the  cleverest  trick  in  the  play, 
and  all  the  amusing  contretemps  occur  there,  though 
every  point  is  strained  a  trifle.  Yet  as  one  goes  to 
see  a  comedy  to  laugh,  and  laughs  here  only,  it  is  ac- 
countable (or  whatever  of  success  ' '  My  Son-in-Law  " 
has  had.  The  bouncing,  boisterous,  formidable 
mother-in-law  raises  the  laugh,  but  there  is  always 
something  intrinsically  lunny  in  any  one's  mother-in- 
law,  just  as  there  is  always  something  irresistibly 
amusing  in  the  falling  from  grace  of  a  good  old  man. 
In  truth  it  is  a  tragedy,  in  fiction  it  is  the  basis  of 
much  comedy.  Mr.  Leonard  Grover  Jr.  plays  the 
part  of  the  sinning  old  man  with  a  juvenile  friskiness 
which  altogether  robs  it  of  any  effect  as  a  moral  les- 
son, but  seems  to  add  much  to  his  own  personal  en- 
joyment. The  sinning  young  man  is  simply  an  axis. 
The  play  is  only  one  more  of  the  "  Pink  Dominoes" 
family,  with  the  usual  strong  family  resemblance. 

Talking  of  family  resemblances,  have  you  not  met 
people  with  perfect  manias  for  tracing  them  ?    They 
should  persistently  follow  the  changes  of  bill  in  the 
theatres  where  oldacquaintances  are  continually  pop- 
ping up.     At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  where  upon 
the  bills  to  the  simple  name  of  "Youth,"  is  affixed 
the  explanation  of  the  authors,  the  explanation  that 
"  '  Youth '  is  a   social,    moral,  domestic,  emotional, 
and  melodramatic  spectacle,"  besides  the  time-hon- 
ored vil'ain,  and  the  well-preserved  adventures,  there 
'  -    perfect  reminiscences   of    "A   Celebrated 
and    that    rarely   played   but    stirring    little 
"  Jessie  Brown,  or  the  Relief  of  Lucknow." 


Yet,  withal,  the  authors  have  attempted  little  more 
than  a  spectacle,  and  have  written  up  to  the  scenery 
with  a  conscientiousness  which  has  made  the  frag- 
ment of  drama  very  enjoyable.  Fran  cis  que  Sarcy 
complained  bitterly  concerning  the  recent  revival  of 
"  Le  Roi  s'Amuse,"  that  the  realism  of  the  mist  en 
scene  superseded  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  that  the 
roll  of  very  real  thunder  drowned  out  the  might  of 
thepoet'slines— that  the  scenic  artist,  in  shon.'planted 
seven-league  boots  on  the  grand  old  poet's  domain. 
But  in  this  lesser  play  of  a  newer  age,  one  is  aston- 
ished to  look  back  at  the  paucity  of  the  lines  when 
one  remembers  the  thrilling  shift  of  scenery.  A  liitle 
boat,  which  seems  to  glide  down  the  Thames,  is  at  a 
standstill,  while  the  beauties  of  the  famous  river  un- 
fold themselves,  and  nothing  else  takes  place  but  the 
shift  of  scenery.  There  is  a  brilliant  ball-room,  with 
the  inevitable  conservatory,  a  crystal  chandelier,  a 
vision  of  revolving  waltzers,  and  the  traditional  two 
gentlemen  in  dress  suits  in  the  foreground,  with  a 
pocketful  of  insults  for  each  other,  the  gentlemanly 
villain,  high  in  office,  and  the  innocent,  betrayed, 
much  complicated  hero,  who  is  unjustly  accu=ed  and 
convicted.  There  is  a  scene  among  the  convicts, 
which  amnunts  to  little  ;  for  in  the  next  act  the  hero. 
out  on  a  ticket  of  leave,  has  become  a  soldier,  and  is 
bound  tor  the  wars  on  a  big  troop-ship,  which  is  a 
stage-mechanical  wonder.  She  slips  her  moorings, 
and  swings  off  with  the  tide,  and  as  she  moves  away, 
laden  with  the  red-coats,  and  the  Union  jack  dipping, 
the  British  hearts  in  the  audience  were  fired  to  fer- 
vor, and  they  cheered  to  the  echo.  The  scene  itself 
is  a  nice  exhibition  of  drill,  and  calculated,  in  point 
of  numbers,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  favorite  declara- 
tion of  the  British  sailor  that — 

"  Britons  never,  never  shall  be 
Mar-ri-ed  to  a  mer-mi-ed 
At  the  bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea." 

But  the  real  triumph  of  "  Youth  "  is  in  the  sixth 
tableau,  where  the  curtain  rises  upon  a  high  rocky 
crag,  with  two  waterfalls  shimmering  in  the  calcium, 
and  a  group  of  soldiers  in  the  hilly  foreground  ready 
to  fight  ' '  for  God  and  St.  George  "—they  do  not  give 
us  any  vivid  reason  why.  We  only  know  that  the 
fight  is  against  the  black-skins  who  are  in  ambush, 
that  a  sudden  intrenchment  is  built,  behind  which  the 
soldiers  fight,  almost,  it  seems,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
real  battle.  There  is  a  rattle  of  muskets,  a  blinding 
smoke,  a  flash  of  red  coats,  the  inspiring  smell  of  gun- 
powder, the  no  less  inspiring  glare  of  calcium  lights, 
the  war  cries  of  the  soldiers,  a  thrilling  tableau  against 
a  beautiful  background,  and  we  have  had  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  spectacles  with  which  we  have  latterly 
been  inundated.  Its  name,  "  Youth,"  is  utterly  in- 
consequent. Almost  every  one  in  it  is  rather  an  old 
party,  and  the  play  was  doubtless  christened  hap-haz- 
ard.  As  a  spectacle  with  an  outlined  plot  running 
through  it,  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  As  a  social,  mor- 
al, and  domestic  drama,  it  is  funny,  for  the  clergyman 
has  been  guilty  of  a  youthful  indiscretion,  the  women 
are  sadly  world-wise,  the  villain  has  no  tact,  and  there 
is  no  heroine. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  the  I-eavitt  Specialty 
Company  have  brought  little  new  with  them,  and  of 
the  new  the  St.  Felix  sisters  are  the  only  striking 
feature.  I  saw  in  a  funny  little  story  the  other  day 
an  experienced  actress's  advice  to  an  expectant  de- 
butante. "I  have  neither  looks,  nor  voice,  nor 
talent,"  said  the  elder  woman,  "  and  I  have  made 
my  way  to  where  I  stand  only  by  my  attention  to 
make-up.  I  never  put  anything  on  carelessly.  I 
give  the  minutest  attention  to  every  detail,  and  I  have 
never  known  such  attention  to  be  lost.  There  is  not 
a  point  so  little  but  that  it  will  be  taken  by  some  one. 
In  short,  my  dear,  your  appearance  is  three-quarters 
of  the  battle."  I  thought  of  this  when  the  three  St. 
Felix  sisters  came  out  in  all  their  panoply  the  other 
night— first  in  those  irresistible  little  Mother  Hub- 
bards,  next  in  those  striking  conceits  in  scarlet  and 
black,  and  lastly  in  red,  as  miniature  drum-majors. 
Every  costume  was  unexceptionable,  and  the  three 
little  women,  for  all  their  shrill,  piping  little  voices 
and  their  meaningless  songs,  took  immensely.  It 
was  all  in  their  costumes,  yet  the  costumes  laid  away 
in  a  box  would  be  as  uninteresting  without  the  three 
little  women  in  them,  as  the  three  little  women  with- 
out them  proved  to  be  in  that  awful  afterpiece,  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  of  all  variety  companies  to  take 
off  the  good  impression  that  each  one  has  so  carefully 
and  painfully  made.  Miss  Flora  Moore  returns  with 
her  budget  unchanged,  but  her  mammoth  note 
slightly  lessened  in  volume.  The  others  go  to  form 
the  usual  combination  of  Irish,  Dutch,  and  negro 
specialists,  with  Mademoiselle  Alphonsine,  a  globe 
revolver,  and  a  rather  clever  ventriloquist  thrown  in. 
But  the  specialists'  profession  does  not  seem  to  widen 
as  it  might,  considering  the  compass  of  its  definition, 
and  one  waits  in  vain  for  something  really  new. 

Betsy  B. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  send  us  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  which  they  have  lately  published  : 
"  A  Sarabande,"  a  dance  by  Aug.  Dupont ;  "  Sere- 
nade March,"  by  Aubert,  40  cents  ;  "  Bouquet 
Galop,"  40  cents;  and  "A  Red  Moss  Polka,"  40 
cents,  which  belong  to  a  set  of  twenty  flower  pieces 
by  Mack.  There  are  also  three  songs  by  Robert 
Franz,  named,  "  When  the  Spring  Blooms,"  30 
cents;  "Transformation,"  30  cents  ;  and  "Summer 
Time,"  30  cents.  A  "  Benedictus,"  by  Kotzchmar,  50 
cents;  a  "Birthday  Galop,"  with  Mrs.  Langtry's 
portrait,  40  cents  ;  and  "  Longing  for  Home,"  a 
piano  piece  by  Strelezki,  25  cents,  complete  the  set. 


At  the  California  "The  Naiad  Queen"  has  been 
running  during  the  week  to  fair  houses.  The  chief 
attraction  is  the  performance  of  Ariel,  whose  flights 
through  the  air,  into  the  flies,  and  out  over  the  foot- 
lights, are  most  extraordinary.  The  Girards,  too, 
with  their  "Esthetic  Quadrille,"  are  most  amusing. 


Theodore  Wores  has  completed  the  portrait  of 
John  W.  Taylor  which  is  designed  to  hang  in  the  City 
Hall,  and  it  will  be  on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's December  29th  and  30th. 


I  have  read  or  heard  somewhere  the  following,  says 
a  writer  in  Belgravia  :  An  Irish  bailiff,  accustomed 
to  send  a  faithful  account  of  the  state  of  domestic 
arrangements,  added,  in  his  letter  to  his  master:  "We 
have  a  large  number  of  emu  eggs,  which,  in  your 
lordship's  absence,  I  have  set  under  a  goose." 


THE    MISCELLANEOUS    MUSE, 

Snow-Flake. 
We  parted  in  the  winter  ; 

And  from  the  distant  hill 
She  watched  my  ship  sail  outward 

O'er  the  waters  cold  and  still. 
I  could  not  see  the  tear-drop 

That  glistened  in  her  eye  ; 
Nor  her  dainty  kerchief  waving 

Against  the  frosty  sky. 
But  I  knew  her  heart  was  breathing 

A  gentle  word  of  prayer  ; 
I  knew  her  eye  was  streaming, 

And  her  kerchief  waving  there. 
I  said  before  I  left  her, 

"  Farewell,  my  love,  farewell, 
I  am  sailing  to  the  sunshine, 

And  the  land  where  myrtles  dwell ; 
But  still  my  longing  fancy 

Will  turn  to  rest  with  thee  ; 
My  Snow-flake  on  the  mountain 

Is  more  than  all  to  me  !  " 
You  know  how  the  pure  snow  melteth, 

When  the  winter's  cold  is  sped  ; 
Ay,  so  before  that  ship  returned, 

My  sweet  Snow-flake  was  dead. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


Life. 

My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But,  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die  ! 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me  ! 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray  ; 
Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief, 

Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away  ! 
Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade, 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree — 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me  1 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand  ; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand  ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  human  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea — 
But  none,  alas,  shall  mourn  for  me  ! 

— Anon. 

Suspiria. 
Take  them,  O  Death  !   and  bear  away 

Whatever  thou  canst  call  thine  own  ; 
Thine  image,  stamped  upon  this  clay, 

Doth  give  thee  that,  but  that  alone. 

Take  them,  O  Grave!  and   let  them  lie 
Folded  upon  thy  narrow  shelves, 

As  garments  by  the  soul  laid  by, 
And  precious  only  to  ourselves. 

Take  them,  O  great  Eternity  ! 

Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust, 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 

And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dust. 


They  have  now  at  the  restaurant  of  the  New  York 
Racquet  club  a  cook  famous  for  the  variety  of  ways 
he  can  prepare  and  serve  macaroni.  Macaroni  din- 
ners prepared  by  this  culinary  artist  from  "sunny 
Italy  "  are  said  to  be  delicious. 


An  Iowa  paper  says  that  if  beer  is  not  intoxicating 
there  is  no  use  drinking  it.  One  might  as  well  waste 
lime  drinking  wdUr. 


A  Dream. 
I'll  sail  away  in  my  light  canoe. 

Across  the  raging  main  ; 
I'll  roam  alone  on  a  foreign  isle, 
Where  the  wild-birds  sing,  and  the  sun  will  smile, 
And  I'll  ne'er  come  back  again. 

I'll  moor  my  boat  on  a  river  bank, 

Beneath  a  spreading  palm, 
Where  the  sweet  buds  bloom  and  the  flowers  blow, 
And  all  the  reeds  and  the  grasses  grow, 

Near  by  the  river  calm. 

I'll  sit  at  night  on  the  foreign  shore, 
Near  to  the  waters  blue, 
Where  the  tall  palms  shake  and  the  bamboos  shiver, 
And  all  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 
And  dream,  my  darling,  of  you. 

Anna  Louise  Hazeltine. 
Los  Angeles,  December,  1882. 


In  the  Matter  of  Rest 

Judge  Bleckley,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia, 

having  resigned,    read  the  following  verses   on  the 

conclusion  of  his  last  opinion.     The  verses  may  be 

found  in  64  Ga. ,  p.  452  : 

Rest  for  my  hand,  and  brow,  and  breast, 

For  fingers,  heart,  and  brain  1 
Rest  and  peace  1    A  long  release 

From  labor  and  from  pain  : 
Pain  of  doubt,  fatigue,  despair — 
Pain  of  darkness  everywhere, 

And  seeking  light  in  vain. 

Peace  and  rest  I     Are  they  the  best 

For  mortals  here  below  ? 
Is  soft  repose  from  work  and  woes 

A  bliss  for  men  to  know  ? 
Bliss  ofttime  is  bliss  of  toil  : 
No  bliss  but  this,  from  sun  and  soil, 

Does  God  permit  to  grow. 


Wilhelmina—  A  Portrait. 

A  patient   sadness  in  the  lovely  face 

That  melts  to  tenderness  within  the  eyes. 
Now  dark,  now  bright,  as  in  the  dew-drop  lies 

A  shadow  brightening  in  a  sunny  place  ; 
Deep  dimples  in  the   cheeks  that  overflow 

When  laughter  rises  from  the  brimming  heart ; 

Soft  folds  of  lustrous  h.iir  ;    lips  half  apart, 
As  if  a  kiss  escaped  and  left  them  so ; 

One  fair  hand  thrown  aside  in  careless  gesture, 

To  grasp  the  rose  down-fallen  in  her  vesture; 
The  rose  is  passing  sweet,  yet  lack  its  grace 
To  keep  me  longer  from  that  sweeter  face  ! 

— Clifford  Lanier. 


Obscure   Intimations. 
"What  She  Told,"  K.  L.  C— Too  late  for  Christ 

mas    number.       Declined. M.     E.     F. — Many 

thanks  for  the  verses. "  In  the  Death  Station," 

E.  F.  D.— Declined. "  Th»  Woodcutter's  Lit 

tie  Daughter."— Declined. "A  War  Story,"  T 

B.  C,  Los  Angeles.— Declined, 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

After  the  rehearsal  of  "  Redemption,"  at  Birming- 
ham, Gounod  kissed  Sir  Michael  Costa,  aged  seventy- 
two,  on  one  cheek,  saying  "C'est  man  devoir,"  and 
kissed  Marie  Roze,  aged — say  over  sixteen,  on  both 
cheeks,  with  the  words,  "  C'est  mon  recompense." 
Mrs.  Weldon,  his  ancient  persecutrix,  was  not  at  the 
rehearsal,  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  town. 

The  libretto  of  "Aida"  was  written  by  Mariette 
Pasha,  the  distinguished  Egyptologist,  and  given  by 
him  to  Felicien  David,  who  did  not  dare  to  attempt 
the  music  in  the  time  required  ;  then  it  was  given  to 
Verdi,  who  accepted  the  thirty  thousand  dollars 
offered  at  once,  and  was  at  work  on  the  first  act  the 
morning  after  the  libretto  reached  him.  If  composers 
do  live  by  their  achievements,  Verdi  will  live  by 
"  Aida,"  but  Mariette  should  not  be  forgotten. 


Christine  Nilsson  says  that  she  will  remain  in 
America  and  open  the  new  New  York  Opera  House 
in  1883.  No  one  would  be  more  acceptable.  There 
was  a  very  slight  row  between  Madame  Nilsson  and 
Madame  Paiti  a  few  weeks  ago.  Patti  had  a  suite  of 
rooms  with  Signor  Nicolini  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Windsor  Hotel  when  Nilsson  arrived.  The  Swedish 
nightingale  was  given  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
above  Patti's,  but  she  refused  indignantly  to  accept 
them,  and  drove  down  to  the  Victoria  Hotel  in  high 
dudgeon.  She  considered  it  a  pronounced  slight  to 
be  offered  rooms  higher  up  in  the  building  than  those 
occupied  by  Patti,  although  Nilsson's  rooms  were  the 
more  attractive.  Now  the  two  great  singers  bow 
coldly  when  they  meet. 

"The  assault  on  Miss  Maude  Harrison,  the  act- 
ress, by  Mr,  J.  H.  Stoddard,  the  actor,  has  been  one 
of  the  theatrical  topics  of  the  week, "  remarks  a  writer 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  "Mr.  Stoddard  personally 
possesses  some  of  the  nervous  quickness  which  char- 
acterizes his  acting,  but  in  private  life  has  always 
borne  a  good  reputation  for  politeness  and  sobriety. 
Miss  Harrison,  formerly  a  Brooklyn  girl,  has  red  hair 
and  natural  activity,  but  those  who  know  her  say  that 
she  is  uniformly  ladylike,  and  altogether  unlikely  to 
willfully  provoke  enmity.  Both  have  been  members 
of  the  Union  Square  Theatre  Company  for  years,  and 
their  professional  intercourse  was  not  known  to  have 
ever  been  unpleasant.  I  happened  to  be  in  a  room 
with  them  last  Monday  night.  The  outbreak  began 
when  Mr.  Stoddard  ordered  Miss  Harrison  to  do 
something  that  was  against  her  will.  She  refused, 
and  began  to  weep.  He  insisted,  and  used  ungentle- 
manly  language.  Then  she  defied  him,  and  he  caught 
her  by  the  shoulders,  forced  her  down  to  her  knees, 
gripped  the  back  of  her  neck,  shook  her  much  as  a 
terrier  does  a  rat,  and  finally  threw  her,  with  brutal 
violence,  flat  on  her  face." 

While  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  was  once  playing  Rip 
Van  Winkle  at  Chicago,  he  went  to  the  theatre  very 
much  exhausted  by  a  long  day's  fishing  on  the  lake. 
When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  third  act,  it  disclosed 
the  white-haired  Rip  still  deep  in  his  twenty-years' 
nap.  Five,  ten,  twenty  minutes  passed,  and  he  did 
not  waken.  The  audience  began  to  get  impatient, 
and  the  prompter  uneasy.  The  great  actor  doubtless 
knew  what  he  was  about,  but  this  was  carrying  the 
"  realistic  "  business  too  far.  The  fact  was  that  all 
the  time  Jefferson  was  really  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  or  rather  of  the  fisherman  who  had  sat  eight 
hours  in  the  sun  without  getting  a  single  bite.  Finally 
the  gallery  became  uproarious,  and  at  this  point  Jef- 
ferson began  to  snore.  This  decided  the  prompter, 
who  opened  a  small  trap  beneath  the  stage  and  be- 
gan to  prod  Rip  from  below.  The  much-traveled 
comedian  began  to  fumble  in  his  pocket  for  an  im- 
aginary ticket,  and  muttered  drowsily  :  "  Going  right 
through,  'ductor. "  Theaudience  was  transfixed  with 
amazement  at  this  entirely  new  reading,  when  Jeffer- 
son sat  up  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  evidently  in  agony. 
The  exasperated  prompter  had  ' '  jabbed  "  him  with  a 
pin.     The  play  went  on  then — with  a  rush. 


The  theatrical  world  of  Paris  is  literally  up  in  arms 
against  Monsieur  Octave  Mirbeau,  of  the  Figaro. 
This  young  and  brilliant  journalist,  apropos  ot  the 
Coquelin-Mayer  law  suit,  wrote  an  article  in  which 
he  deprecated  the  attention  paid  to  the  private  life  of 
actors,  and  censured  the  public  that  greedily  sought 
for  such  details.  The  actor,  he  continued,  w  is  only 
an  instrument,  a  violin,  that  gives  out  sounds  accord- 
ing to  the  impulse  given  it,  and  which  deserves  there- 
fore, in  itself,  little  or  no  recognition.  In  sober  fact, 
the  artist  is  elevated  in  exact  proportion  as  art  de- 
clines. Terrible  was  the  wrath  of  all  the  foyers.  The 
Association  of  Dramatic  Artists  held  a  solemn  meet- 
ing at  the  apartment  of  Halanzier,  and  a  committee 
of  four  waited  on  the  editor  of  the  Figato.  He  laid 
the  blame  on  the  young  feuilletonist.  The  feuille- 
tonist in  reply  proved  by  documentary  evidence  that 
Magnard,  the  editor  of  the  Figaro,  suggested  and  in- 
spired the  articles.  Monsieur  Mirbeau  has  his  hands 
full.  Monsieur  Damala  has  sent  a  challenge  to  him, 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  anxious  to  see  her  son  follow 
her  husband's  example.  D'Aubray,  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  lias  demanded  reparation,  and  Raymond 
threatens  to  thrash  him.  Got  and  Lasalle  are  also  on 
the  war-path.  Mirbeau,  on  his  part,  has  challenged 
Magnard  for  disavowing  his  article.  Altogether  it  is 
a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands. 


Miss  Carlyon,  the  actress,  is  Mrs.  Melville  in  pri- 
vate life.  She  has'been  a  member  of  the  company 
supporting  John  A.  Stevens  in  "  Passion's  Slave."  In 
St.  Louis  she  threw  up  her  engagement,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  which  she  gave  to  a  Post-Dispatch  re- 
porter was  that  she  did  not  like  the  star's  manner  of 
kissing  in  the  play.  "You  see."  she  said,  "Mr. 
Stevens  always  used  the  '  Henry  V.'  kiss,  and  it  was 
decidedly  unpleasant,  as  he  was  neither  a  husband,  a 
relation,  nor  a  lover."  The  audience  was  sure  to  tit- 
ter, too,  and  she  thought  this  was  due  to  the  actor's 
awkwardness.  "This  kiss,"  she  kindly  added,  for 
public  information,  "is  the  one  that  Rignold  uses  in 
the  play  of  '  Henry  V.'  The  gentleman  comes  behind 
the  lady,  and  puts  both  his  hands  over  her  shoulders 
on  her  cheeks,  so  that  the  fingers  meet  just  beneath 
her  chin.  Then  he  pulls  her  head  back  to  his  shoul- 
der, and  kisses  her  fully  on  the  lips,  keeping  his 
mouth  to  hers.  After  he  kissed  me  that  way  once,  I 
always  moved  my  mouth,  so  that  he  kissed  me  on  the 
chin,  and  not  on  the  lips,  but  it  was  unpleasant  in 
the  extreme.  I  am  not  at  all  prudish,  but  I  am  an 
artist,  and  I  do  not  want  to  use  stage  business  that 
has  descended  to  the  low  variety  theatres.  It  is  stage 
etiquette  that  no  gentleman  should  kiss  a  lady  on  the 
hps.  Mr.  Sicvens  has  violated  this  rule  over  and 
uvet  again." 
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CCLXI.  — Bill  of  Fare    for   Six  Persons  —  Sunday, 
December  31. 

Bean  Soup. 

Lobster  en  l  oquille. 

Boiled  Tongue,  Mayonaise  Dressing. 

Corn  Fritters.     Spinach- 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks.     Baked  Potatoes. 
Celery  Salad. 
German     Puffs. 
Apples,   Pears,  Japanese  Persimmons,  Bananas,  Oranges, 
and  Grapes. 
German  Puffs.— The  yelks  of  six   eggs  beaten  light, 
added  to  one  pint  of  milk  ;  pour  part  of  this  mixture  on  the 
flour ;  beat  light  and  smooth,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
milk  and  eggs,   half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter.     Butter  muffin-cups  and  half  fill  them  with 
the  batter.     This  quantity  will  make  twelve  puffs.     Bake 
twenty  minutes  in  a  quick  oven  ;  serve  in  a  hot  platter  with 
sauce  poured  over  them.     Sauce  — The   whites  of  six  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  one  cupful   of  sugar  beaten  in 
gradually,  and  then  put  in  the  juice  of  one  lemon  or  two 
oranges.  

"  Where  is  the  old  steward?"  inquired  a  traveler 
as  he  stepped  aboard  an  outgoing  steamer,  just  pre- 
vious to  his  departure.  "Oh.  he  was  dischnrged 
some  time  ago,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Why,  he 
seemed  to  be  a  first-class  fellow,"  rejoined  the  first 
speaker;  "why  was  he  kicked  out?"  "Well,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  he  got  too  big  for  his  breeches, 
and  we  bounced  him,"  emphatically  ejaculated  the 
captain.  This  conversation  occurred  within  hearing 
of  a  bright-eyed,  intelligent'  little  girl,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  tourists  on  the  steamer.  Subsequently 
another  passenger  arrived,  and.  alter  bestowing  a 
casual  glance  around,  said  :  "  I  don't  see  the  old 
steward;  what  has  become  of  him?"  "  I  think  he 
was  discharged,"  volunteered  a  bystander.  "Do 
you  know  what  lor?"  "  No,  sir."  "  i  do,"  piped  a 
small  voice  from  the  cabin  door.  Looking  around, 
the  inquirer  saw  the  smiling  face  of  a  little  girl  peep- 
ing out  at  him.  "Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "why 
was  the  steward  discharged?"  "  Oh,  I  don't  like  to 
tell,"  she  bashfully  replied.  "  But  I  want  to  know," 
he  persisted;  "come  tell  me,  that's  a  good  girl. 
What  did  they  discharge  him  for?"  "'Cause,"  she 
slowly  answered,  "  'cause  his  pants  were  too  short." 


Miss  Calhoun  appeared  recently  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre,  London,  in  "As  You  Like  It."  Her  repre- 
sentation does  not  call  for  any  modification  of  a  pre- 
vious brief  criticism,  says  the  New  Yurk  Times  cor- 
respondent. She  is  a  novice  with  great  intelligence; 
has  a  charming  appearance  ;  is  young,  and  should,  in 
the  course  of  time,  make  a  considerable  position  in 
profession  upon  which  she  has  entered.  One  of  the 
critics  in  a  popular  Sunday  journal  advises  her  to  re- 
move from  her  announcements  the  words,  "  The 
great  American  actress,"  and  other  tricky  devices. 
She  will  be  wise  if  she  acts  upon  this  hint.  I  am  in- 
formed that  Miss  Calhoun  is  well  known  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  erroneously  stated  that  she  is  Mr.  Vezin's 
pupil.  She  h.ts  had  the  advantage  of  tuition  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ryder,  who  is  the  author  of  more 
Ophelias,  Juliets,  and  Rosalinds  than  any  other  dra- 
matic preceptor.  Should  Miss  Calhoun  remain  in 
England,  she  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
satisfactory  engagement  at  one  o*  the  West  End  the- 
atres. There  never  was  a  time  when  the  stage  offered 
so  lucrative  an  opening  for  dramatic  talent. 


"  A  train  boy,"  says  Bill  Nye,  describing  a  Colo- 
rado trip,  "  told  me  that  a  tourist  from  Philadelphia 
once  tried  to  wipe  his  nose  on  the  Alpine  tunnel 
while  the  train  was  in  motion,  and  when  they  got 
through  into  daylight,  and  his  companions  told  him 
to  take  in  his  head,  he  couldn't  do  it — because  it  was 
half  a  mile  behind  examining  the  formation  of  the 
tunnel.  Later,  it  was  found  that  the  man  was  dead. 
The  passengers  said  that  they  noticed  a  kind  of 
crunching  noise  while  going  through  the  tunnel  that 
sounded  like  the  smashing  of  false  teeth,  but  they 
paid  no  attention  to  it." 


Marriage  is  becoming  common  among  Paris  act- 
resses. A  recent  instance  is  that  of  Mademoiselle 
Duverger,  famous  for  playing  the  roles  of  milkmaids, 
shepherdesses,  and  ragged  beggars,  with  diamonds 
flashing  all  over  her,  and  for  her  association  with  old 
Prince  Demidoff.  She  is  made  the  wife  of  an  actor 
named  Delacour,  who  used  to  play  Armand  to  her 
Camille. 

A  bullet  invented  by  a  German  chemist  is  made  of 
a  powerful  anaesthetic,  which  breaks  on  striking  a 
person,  who  is  made  unconscious  for  twelve  hours, 
and  while  in  that  condition  can  be  taken  prisoner. 
The  inventor  puts  forward  his  device  in  all  honesty. 


The  Mayor  of  Deadwood  has  been  fined  for  not 
obeying  when  the  foreman  of  a  fire  company,  to 
which  his  honor  belongs,  commanded  him  to  assist 
in  reeling  hose. 


—  The  Livermoke  Stylographic  Pen  Com- 
pany  have  recently  cut  down  the  price  ol  their  short 
plain  pens  lo  $2,  and  short  gold-mounted  to  $2.50 
each.  You  can  buy  them  for  that  money  hy  remit- 
ting the  amount  to  Louis  E.  Dunlap,  Manager 
Stylographic  Pen  Company,  290  Washington  Street, 
Boston  ;  the  pen,  together  with  a  package  of  superior 
ink,  will  be  sent  by  return  mail,  and  the  money  will 
be  at  once  refunded  if  they  do  not  prove  to  be  perfect 
and  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  Stylographic 
Pen  Company,  who  manufacture  the  Livermore  Pen, 
is  the  large  t  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  with 
branches  at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  London,  Eng. 


—  The  San  Francisco  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety makes  the  following  announcement :  "  Owing  to 
the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  fact  that  all  places 
of  amusement  in  this  city  are  open  at  present,  we  are 
compelled  to  give  our  next  Philharmonic  Concert  on 
Friday,  January  5,  1883.  in  the  afternoon  instead  of 
the  evening.  This  change  is  made  on  account  of  the 
engagement  of  all  good  musicians  at  the  various  the- 
atres, etc.,  thereby  rrnking^it  absolutely  impossible 
to  obtain  them  for  the  evening.  On  thi^  occasion  we 
will  present,  among  other  numbers,  the  greatest  nov- 
elties of  modern  orchestral  music  lor  the  first  time  in 
this  city,  viz.  :  Richard  Wagner's  '  Vor spiel  In  Par- 
sifal,' and  '  Walkuren  Riti,'  from  N'^belungen. 
Also,  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years,  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  E  rl.it,  '  Eroica,'  by  an  enlarged  or- 
chestra of  sixty  musicians,  conducted  by  Mr.  Gustav 
Hmrichs.  Box  sheet  open  at  Sherman.  <  lay  &  Co.'s 
music  store,  on  Wednesday,  January  3,  1883  " 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

118    SUTTER   STREET, 


Slakers  and  Importers  of  Fine 


Have  made  extensive  preparations  for  the  HOLIDAY  TRADE, 
and  have  added  a  most  exquisite  and  odd  line  of  NOVELTI ES  to 
their  already  ELEGANT  STOCK  of  DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  WATCHES,  SILVERWARE.  CARRIAGE  and  MANTEL 
CLOCKS.  OPERA  GLASSES,  EANS,  etc.,  together  making  the 
handsomest  display  of  goods  ever  exhibited  in  this  city.  We 
cordially  invite  an  inspection  of  our  stock,  it  being  no  trouble 
to  show  goods.  Everything  marked  in  plain  figures  and  strictly 
one  price. 

WE  SELL  AT  CLOSER  PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  OUR  LINE. 

OPEN     EVENINGS. 


GOLMAN  BROS. 

Stylish  and  Serviceable  CLOTHING  at  Lowest  Prices.  In  every 
department  our  goods  are  marked  for  sale  at  the  merest  ad- 
vance over  manufacturing  cost.  The  pinnacle  of  success  at- 
tained in  our  Men's,  Boys',  and  Children's  Departments.  Our 
original  styles  at  popular  low  prices,  compelling  buyers  to 
patronize  us.      Satisfaction   guaranteed.      Established    IS  53. 

LEADING   CLOTHIERS, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MONTGOMERY  AND  BUSH  STREETS. 


N.  B.— A  large 


variety  of  Dressing  Gowns  anil   Smokiug  Jackets  just  received 
direct  from  Europe. 


KMABE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal."—  Clara  Loitise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  «S  Co.,  521  Market  St.,  S.  FM  Sole  Agents. 


There  is  a  desperate  split,  says  the  Texas  Si/lings, 
in  the  Austin  Blue-Light  Colored  Tabernacle.  A 
visiting  clergyman,  who  is  chaplain  to  a  colored  mil- 
itia company,  and  much  given  to  using  military 
phrases,  preached  a  very  eloquent  sermon,  in  which 
he  continually  repeated  the  words:  "I  tells  yer, 
brederen  and  sistern,  holdfast  to  yer  colors. "  About 
a  dozen  very  dark  "  sistern  "  left  the  sacred  building, 
leading  out  their  light  saddle-colored  children.  One 
of  them,  who  was  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  was 
heard  to  remark  :  "Hit's  pretty  late  in  de  day  for 
dat  pasture  to  be  preaching  dat  ar  strange  doctrine 
to  an  Austin  cullud  congregation." 


Two  harnessed  crocodiles  tamely  drew  a  wagon 
into  Atlanta. 

—  Wanted — A  position  as  Governess  by  a 
young  lady  just  arrived  lrom  the  East.  English 
branches,  German,  and  music.  Best  of  city  refer- 
ences.    Address  Governess,  this  office. 


— Lady  readers  of  the  Argonaut  will  re- 
member  that  the'place  to  buy  colognes,  perfumery, 
toilet  soaps,  brushes,  sponges,  cosmetics,  etc.,  is  at 
the  elegant  tind  well-stocked  store  ol  James  G.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Chemists  and  Apothecaries,  635  Market 
Street,  Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 


— "  Mother  Swan's  Worm  Sykup"  for  fever- 
ishness,  restlessness,  worms,  constipation.     25c. 


—  Headquarters  for  Electric  Bf.lts,  and 
appliances  lor  the  cure  ol  nervous,  paintul,  and  de- 
bilitating diseases.  Pamphlets,  with  full  particulars, 
free.  Address  Pulvermacher  Galvanic  Com- 
pany, 513  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


—  Chas.  Goffrie,  Solo  Violinist,  from  Lon 
don,  has  a  rare  collection  of  genuine  Cremona  Vio- 
lins and  fine  Bows,  at  his  residence,  807  Bush  Street 
can  be  seen  lrom  8:30  to  11  A.  M.  N.  B. — Violins 
bought  from  Mr.  Goffrie  will  be  taken  back  and 
money  refunded,  minus  10  per  cent.,  at  any  time. 


—"Rough  on  Rats."  Clears  out  rats,  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed-bugs,  ants, vermin,  chipmunks.  15c. 


—  Persons  whose  blood  has  been  corrupted 
and  the  circulation  deranged  by  foul  secretions-  the 
result  of  the  disordered  chemistry  of  the  body — need 
for  their  purification  something  like  an  inward  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  whose 
laboratory  is  at  No.  233  Western  Avenue,  Lynn, 
Mass.  Her  Vegetable  Compound  is  fairly  inundat- 
ing the  country  as  with  a  river  of  life. 


—  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poisonous 
Ague  medicines  have  had  their  day.  Arsenic  and 
quinine  are  not  desirable  commodities  to  carry  about 
in  one's  system,  even  for  the  sake  ol  lempor.irily  dis- 
placing the  malarial  poison  which  produce-,  Fever  and 
Ague.  Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  a  sure  antidote  for  the 
Ague,  and  is  perfectly  harmless,  leaving  the  system 
in  as  good  condition  as  before  the  Ague  was  con- 
tracted. 

—  Revitalizing  the  blood  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  cure  of  general  debility,  weakness, 
lassitude,  etc.  The  best  enricher  of  the  blood  is 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


-  Chas.  E.  Faikbank,  Pacific  Coast  Traf- 
fic  Agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  who  is  now  in  Oregon,  attending  to  the  in- 
terests of  that  company,  returns  by  the  steamship 
Orfgou.  Mr.  Fairbank  has  sole  charge  of  their 
business  in  th'S  city  and  the  Pacific  Coast  at  large. 


-  Redding's  Russia  Salve  is  unequaledfor 
chilblains,   chapped  hands,  frost  bites,  etc.      Try  it. 


-  Go  to  Rradlf'v  &  Rulo'son's  New  Photographic 
Gallery   southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


UHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

FOURTH    CONCERT 


AT ...  . 


PLATT'S     HALL, 

ON.... 

Friday  AFTFRNOON,  January  5th, 

At  3  o'clock. 
ENXABGED    ORCHESTRA    OF    GO    MUSICIANS. 

G.  HINRICHS,  CONDUCTOR. 

The  Programme  includes  Beethoven's  "EROICA"  Sym- 
phony, and  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  Wagner's  "PAR- 
SIFAL" Vorspiel,  and  WALKUREN   RITI*. 

Grand  Rehearsal  Jan.  4th,  at  10.30. 

Box  Sheet  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

HENRY  HEYMAN.  Secretary- 


■  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


NEW  YEAR'S 

CARDS. 

Tbe  largest  and  finest  line  In  the  city*  whole- 
sale nn<l  retail. 
Specialty  made  of  Cards  exclusively. 

J.  J.  EVANS,  STATIONER, 

436  California  Street. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


FINE  STATIONERY 

....AT— 

DOXEY'S 


TVe  have  jnst  received  a  fine  stock  or  English 
antl  American  Writing  Tapers,  Plain  and  Illu- 
minated I'apetcrics,  Billets  de  Correspondence. 

HEM    AND  PLACE  CARDS,  and  other  Artistic 
Stationery* 

MONOGRAMS    AND     CRESTS,  1  designed,     en- 
graved, and  stamped. 

VISITING  CARDS  engraved  and  printed. 


"A  MODERN  INSTANCE," 

Ry  >V.  D.  IIOWELLS,  can  now  be  had  at 

DOXEV  &  CO.'S,  23  Dupoxt  St. 


Dress   Reform  " 

CORSET, 

Specially  for  Stout  fig- 
ures, (worn  with  or  without 
Straps,)  by  mail,  $3.00.  Send 
waist,  hip,  and  bust  measure. 
Also,  Shoulder  Braces,  Union 
Under  Flannels,  Ladies'  and 
Children's  Comfort  Waists, 
Bustles,  Hose  Supporters,  etc. 
Send  for  Circular.  Theonly 
Depot  for  these  poods. 

MRS.  »I.  II.  ODER  «fc  CO. 

Boston  Dress  Reform, 

33G    Sutter    Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

An  Elegant    Corset    to 
Order  for  $1. 


TH  E 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugir 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPIIE  LOW,  President. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 

J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in    Gents*    Furnishing    Goods, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Ret.  California  and  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

HAY,   GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

T-lrphnne  No     35. 


D 


I VI DEN D    NOTICE.  — THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
endin"  Dec.  31,  1882,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  4  32-100  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary'  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 
3  6-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal  Taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  the  2d  day  of  January,  1S33.  By 
order.  GEORGE    LETTE,  Secretary. 

r\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

■'-'      CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 

corner  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  31st  December, 
1882,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  thirty-two  one-hnndredths  (4  32-100  %)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  an't  sixty  one- hundredths 
(3  60-100  X)  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  Fed- 
eral Tax,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday,  17th  January, 
1882.  LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


piIVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

-*-^     FORNIA   SAVINGS  AND    LOAN    SOCIETY, 

Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1882,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
California  Saving  and  Loan  Society  has  declared  a  dividend 
on  term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hun- 
dredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on  oidinary  de- 
posits at  the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent  per 
annum,  free  from  Federal  Tax,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Januarys,  1883.     By  order. 

VERNON    CAMPBELL.  Secretary. 


f^PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  •  f 
Directors,  held  on  the  27th] day  ol  December,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  43)  of  One  ($1)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  of- ' 
ficc  of  the  Company.  Room  16,  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Wednesday,  the  31st  clay  of  January,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th  day  of  Febuaiy,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


NEW  YEAR  CARDS 


AND   FINE  STATION 

AT  DODGE,  BROS.  &  SHREVE,  32  G< 


3T. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Old  Sayings. 
As  blunt  as  a  beetle, 

As  sharp  as  a  lance, 
As  grave  as  a  preaching, 

As  gay  as  a  dance, 
As  late  as  the  gloamin', 

As  like  as  two  peas, 
As  crook  d  as  a  ram's  horn, 

As  round  as  a  cheese. 
As  flat  as  a  flounder, 
.     As  sticky  as  gum, 
As  wide  as  a  common, 

As  tight  as  a  drum, 
As  white  as  a  miller, 

As  black  as  a  crow, 
As  lean  as  a  ejayhound, 

As  bent  as  a  bow. 
As  frail  as  a  bandbox, 

As  stout  as  an  oak, 
As  queer  as  a  Quaker, 

As  game  as  a  cock, 
As  cute  as  a  lawyer. 

As  square  as  a  die, 
As  keen  as  a  razor, 

As  warm  as  a  pie. 
As  drunk  as  a  piper, 

As  sober  as  a  judge, 
As  clean  as  a  shaving, 

As  filthy  as  smudge, 
As  swilt  as  an  arrow, 

As  slow  as  a  snail, 
As  blithe  as  a  linnet, 

As  right  as  the  mail. 

The  Broker  Who  Did  It. 
Labouchere  and  Langtry  parted, 

AH  for  darling  Freddie  Gebhardt ! 
Labouchere  is  broken-hearted, 

And  she'd  have  the  Langtry  peppered  ! 

0  that  I  were  Freddie  Gebhardt, 
Just  as  rich  and  strong  as  he  is  ! 

1  would  be  a  bounding  leopard, 
Just  like  pretty  Freddie  Gebhardt,  _ 

Langtry 's  pet,  and  sweet  as  she  is  ! 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  Sparrsh  Conquests  of  Hannibal. 

Now  from  Madrid  unto  Cadiz 
Sound  of  woe  and  wailing  made  is 
By  the  coal-eyed  Spanish  ladies. 
Down  their  cheeks  the  tears  are  rainin". 
And  the  sad  guitar's  complainin' 
Tells  that  wanders,  piny  Maine  in, 

Hannibal  Hamlin. 

'  Castanets  so  sweetly  rang,  O, 
As  we  danced  the  mad  fandango. 
Artfully  we  made  each  fan  go  ; 
Pierced  with  darts  from  full-orbed  eyes  you, 
Did  not  fail  to  paralyze  you. 
Teased  you — but  we  love  and  prize  you, 
Hannibal  Hamlin. 

'  Pack  your  bag  and  put  your  coat  on, 
Passage  take  the  next  steamboat  on, 
Cross  the  wide  Atlantic  Croton, 
Hear  and  heed  the  prayeriul  chorus 
Of  your  olive-cheeked  adorers, 
Sefioritas  and  Senoras. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  ! " 

— New  York  Sun. 


Three    Daughters. 
Three  daughters  went  sailing  out  into  the  street, 

Arrayed  in  cheap  finery,  gaudy  and  gay  ; 
Their  frizzes  and  bangs  were  loo  awfully  sweet, 
And  they  ogled  the  gentlemen  all  of  the  day. 
For  girls  will  flirt  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
And  tarnish  their  names  with  follies  not  few, 
And  afterward  ever  be  groaning. 

Three  mothers  all  tired  were  working  away, 

And  cooking,  and  sweeping,  and  sewing  so  fast, 

And  wishing  their  daughters  to  help  them  would  stay, 

And  anxiously  scanning  the  faces  that  passed. 

For  mothers  must  toil  till  faces  are  white 

Who  bring  up  the  girls  to  be  frivolous  quite, 

And  afterward  ever  be  groaning. 

Three  fathers,  all  hurrying  homeward  to  rest, 
Distracted  with  business  worries  and  strife, 
Met  three  silly  daughters,  all  gaudily  dressed, 
Inviting  those  dangers  that  ruin  a  life. 
For  fathers  have  cause  to  be  always  afraid 
Who  bring  up  their  girls  without  learning  a  trade, 
And  afterward  ever  be  groaning. 

— Burlington  Hawkeye. 

Christmas  Stockings. 
"The  stockings  were   hung  by  the   chimney  with 

care." 
That's  grandmamma's  black  one,  all  wrinkled  and 

spare, 
And  Aunt  Anna's  blue  one,  from  Boston,  as  lean 
As  if  'twere  a  pole  for  her  favorite  bean  ; 
That  long  one  of  cotton,  so  white,  is  mamma's  ; 
That  short,  clumsy,  darned  one,  of  course,  is  papa's; 
That  one,  all  embroidered,  of  silk  is  Miss  Kate's — 
How  graceful  and  fragile  it  looks  by  its  mates  ; 
Its  foot  is  so  tiny,  its  ankle  so  neat, 
The  print  of  its  garter  yet  clings  to  it  sweet. 
The  little,  red,  plump  one  is  Willie's,  we  know, 
Because  it  has  one  little  hole  in  its  toe ; 
That  woolen  one,  shapeless  and  big  as  a  bag, 
Is  Ellen's,  the  cook ;  of  its  size  she  may  brag. 
And  there  are  the  baby's  wee  socks  on  a  chair, 
So  fleecy  and  soft.     Santa  Claus  may  despair 
To  fill  them  with  anything  nearly  so  sweet 
As  the  dear  little  fellow's  own  pink,  dimpled  feet. 
Oh,  are  not  these  stockings  a  poem  divine 
In  being,  like  poetry,  "  feet "  on  a  "  line?  " 

— H.  C.  Dodge. 

Her  Parlor. 
The  way  into  her  parlor  is  "  up  a  winding  stair  ;  " 
Gay  Japanese  umbrellas  are  fastened  here  and  there. 
And  fans  and  peacock  feathers  hang  with  a  careless 

air. 
The  door  is  low  and  curtained.     I  enter.     Overhead 
Glistens  a  gilded  cobweb  ;  with  reverence  I  tread 
Upon  a  Turkish  prayer -rug  in  blue,  old  gold,  and  red. 
■  d  rt  set  with  dishes,  fashioned  in  years  ago  ; 
-  oiatterson  the  mantel,  and  by  the  fire's  glow 
:  ,  vhose  crimson  poppies  are  nodding  in  a  row. 

'eets  me  smiling  ;    the  violets  1  bring 
. ■  -i  little  parlor  with  happy  thoughts  of  spring  ; 
nee  on  the  ceiling — I  hope  no  one  will 
ring  I  —Boston  Transcript, 


The  Secret 


of  the  universal  success  of 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  is  sim- 
ply this :  It  is  the  best  Iron 
preparation  ever  made;  is 
compounded  on  thoroughly- 
scientific,  chemical  and 
medicinal  principles,  and 
does  just  what  is  claimed  for 
it — no  more  and  no  less. 

By  thorough  and  rapid 
assimilation  with  the  blood, 
it  reaches  every  part  of  the 
system,  healing,  purifying 
and  strengthening.  Com- 
mencing at  the  foundation 
it  builds  up  and  restores  lost 
health — in  no  other  way  can 
lasting  benefit  be  obtained. 


75  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Nov.  7. 
1  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
a  very  weak  stomach,  heartburn,  and 
dyspepsia  in  its  worstform.  Nearly 
everything  I  ate  gave  me  distress, 
and  I  could  cat  but  little.  I  have 
tried  everything  recommended,  have 
taken  the  prescriptions  of  a  dozen 
physicians,  but  got  no  relief  until  I 
took  Brown's  Iron  Bitters.  I  feel 
none  of  the  old  troubles,  and  am  a 
new  man.  I  am  getting  much 
stronger,  and  feel  first-rate.  I  am 
a  railroad  engineer,  and  now  make 
my  trips  regularly.  I  can  not  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  your  wonder- 
ful medicine.  D.  C.  Mack. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
does  not  contain  whiskej? 
or  alcohol,  and  will  not 
blacken  the  teeth,  or  cause 
headache  and  constipation. 
It  will  cure  dyspepsia,  indi- 
gestion, heartburn,  sleep- 
lessness, dizziness,  nervous 
debility,  weakness,  &c. 


Use  only  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  made  by 
Brown  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore.  Crossed 
red  lines  and  trade-mark  on  wrapper. 


A  NOTEl*  11UT  UNTITLE::  Vk'OJUN. 
[From  the  Boston  Globed 


JSTeasrs.  Editors : — 

The  above  is  a  good  likeness  of  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  above  all  other  human  beings 
maybe  truthfully  called  the  "Dear  Friend  of  TV  oman," 
as  some  of  her  correspondents  love  to  call  her.  She 
Is  zealously  devoted  to  her  work,  which  is  the  outcome 
of  &  life-study,  and  la  obliged  to  keep  six  lady 
assistants,  to  help  her  answerthe  large  correspondence 
which  daily  pours  in  upon  her,  each  bearing  its  special 
burden  of  suffering,  or  joy  at  release  from  it.  Her 
Vegetable  Compound  Is  a  medicine  for  good  and  not 
evil  purposes.  I  have  personally  investigated  it  and 
am  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this. 

On  account  of  its  proven  merits,  ifc  is  recommended 
and  prescribed  by  the  best  physicians  in  the  country, 
•">ne  says :  "  It  works  like  a  charm  and  saves  much 
pain.     It  will  en    re'y  cure  the  worst  fi  im  o'  fe 
diseases. 

It  permeatep  every  portion  of  the  system,  and  gives 
new  life  and  vigor.  It  removes  faintness,  flatulency, 
destroys  all  craving  for  stimulants,  and  relieves  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach.  It  cures  Bloating,  Headaches, 
Nervous  Prostration,  General  Debility,  Sleeplessness, 
Depression  and  Indigestion.  That  feeling  of  bearing 
down,  causing  pain,  weight  and  backache,  is  always 
permanently  cured  by  its  use.  It  will  at  all  limes,  and 
und>sr  all  circumstances,  act  in  harmony  with  the  law 
that  governs  the  female  system. 

It  costs  only  $L  per  bottle  or  six  for  $5.,  and  is  sold  by 
druggists.  Any  advice  required  as  to  special  cases,  and 
the  names  of  many  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect 
health  by  the  use  of  the  Vegetable  Compound,  can  be 
obtained  by  ud dressing  Sirs.  P.,  with  stamp  for  reply, 
at  her  home  inLynn,  Moss. 

For  Kidney  Complaint  of  either  sex  this  compound  is 
unsurpassed  as  abundant  testimonials  show. 

"Mrs.  Pinkham's  Liver  Pills,"  says  one  writer,  "ore 
the  best  in  the  world  for  the  cure  of  Constipation, 
Biliousness  and  Torpidity  of  the  liver.  Her  Blood 
Puriflerworks  wonders  in  its  special  line  and  bids  fair 
to  equal  the  Compound  in  its  popularity. 

All  must  respect  her  as  on  Angel  of  Mercy  whose  sole 
ambition  is  to  do  good  to  others, 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  (8>  Mm,  JL  M,  D. 


ONE    MILLION    COPIES     SOLDI 

Everybody  Wants  It ! 

Everybody  Needs  It ! 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  indiscret:ons  in  early 
life  may  be  alleviated  and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this 
assertion  should  purchase  the  new  medical  work  published 
by  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION. 

Exhausted  Vitality,  Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  Man,  or  Vi  ality  impaired  by  too  close 
app'ication  to  business,  may  be  restored,  and  manhood  re- 
gained. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, just  published,  it  is  a  standard  medical  worn,  the 
best  in  the  English  language,  written  by  a  physician  of 
great  experience,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  and  jeweled 
medal  by  the  National  Medical  Association.  It  contains 
beautiful  and  very  expensive  engravings,  300  pages,  more 
than  125  valuable  prescriptions  for  all  forms  of  diseases, 
acute  and  chronic,  the  result  of  m-ny  years  of  extensive 
and  successful  practice,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  ten 
times  the  price  of  the  book.  Bound  in  beautiful  French 
cloth,  embossed,  fuU  gilt.  Price,  only  $1  25,  by  mail,  se- 
curely sealed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  illustrated 
sample,  6  cents.     Send  now. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most   extraordinary   work  on 
Physiology  ever  published.     There  is  nothing  whatever  that 
the  married  or  single  can  t-ither  r  quire  or  wish  to  know  but 
what  is  fully  explained. — London  Lancet. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  OR  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION, 
Is  a   marvel  of  art   and   beauty,   warranted   to  be  a  better 
medical  book  in  every  sense  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere 
for  double  the  price,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded  in  every 
instance .  — Au  t  h  or 

N.  B.— YOUNG  and  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  can  save 
much  time,  suffering,  and  expense  by  reading  the  Science 
of  Life,  ur  conferring  with  the  author,  who  may  be  consul- 
ted on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  experience.     Address 

PEABODV    MEDICAL    INSTTTITTE, 

Or  ff.  II.  PARKER,  31.  D.t 

4  Ruldncb  Street,  Ronton,  Mass. 


AYER'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS, 

For  all  the  Purposes  of  a  Family  Physic, 


CURING 
Costiveness,  Indigestion, 
Jaundice,  Dysentery.B-ys- 
pepsin,  Foul  Stomach  and 
Breath,  Headache,  Ery. 
»ipela».  Piles,  Rheuma- 
tism, Eruptionsaud  Skin 
Diseases,  Biliousness,  Li- 
ver Complaint,  Dropsy, 
Tetter,  Tumors  and  Salt 
Rhciim,  Worms,  Ciont, 
Neuralgia,  as  n  Dinner 
Pill,  and  Purll'vInK  the  Blood,  are  themost  conge- 
nial purgative  yet  'perfected.  Their  effects  abundantly 
show  how  much  they  excel  all  other  pills.  They  are  safe 
and  pleasant  to  take,  but  powerful  to  cure.  They  purge 
out  the  foul  humors  of  the  blood ;  they  stimulate  the  slug- 
gish or  disordered  organs  into  action,  and  they  impart 
health  and  tone  to  the  whole  being.  They  cure  not  only  the 
every  day  complaints  of  everybody,  but  formidable^  and 
dangerous  diseases.  Most  skilful  physicians,  most  eminent 
Jergymen,  and  our  best  citizens,  send  certificates  of  cures 
performed,  and  of  great  benefits  derived  from  these  Pills. 
They  are  the  safest  and  best  physic  for  children,  because 
mild  as  well  as  effectual.  Being  sugar-coated,  they  are 
easy  to  take,  and  being  purely  vegetable,  they  are  entirely 
harmless.  ^_^___^^ 

PREPARED  BY 
OR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines, 


COMPOUND  OXYGEN 

NEW  TREATMENT  BY  I  NTT  ft  T,  A  - 
tion.for  Consumption,  Asttima, 
Crocebitis,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh, 
Headache,  Debility,  Rheuma- 
tism, Sieuraltria,  and  all  Chronic' 
and  .\ervoHs  Disorders,  Prepared  by 
DBS.  STARKEY  &  PAIiEN,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Package  contains  all  directions,  and  Is 
easily  sent  by  expreen,  ready  for  USE  AT 
HOME.  H.E.  MATHEWS.  Forwarding 
Agent,  806  Montgomery  street^San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL    J&5~  Send  for  Free  Pamphlets. 


CONSUMPTION. 

X  have  aposltlve  remedy  for  iho  nbovo  disease;  by  Its  nso 
V-.  uisands  of  case3  of  the  worse  kind  and  of  long  standing 
1  lv©  been  enred.  Indeed,  si  strong  is  my  faith  in  Its  efficacy, 
1'tat  I  wlilR^ndTWO  BOTTX  E3  J"  KEE,  together  with  aVAL- 
UlELETUEATT^E  on  this  discasa,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  Ex- 
press {£  P.  0.  address.  UK.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  lai  Pearl  8t^  N.  X 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  HO  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  ,  1 1 A  I       or  Office  by 
Oealer    in  UUrlL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  t'oal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


SAMUEL  P.  MIDDLETON,  Auctionebr. 

JOHN  MIDOLRTON  &  SON, 

Stock,  Real  Estate,  and  General 

Ml  CTIO  N  E  ERS. 

110  Montgomery  Street. 

Occidental  Hotel  Block  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'THUNDER  POWDER  COMPANY.— 

**      Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 

California;  location  of  works,  Alameda  County,  California. 
NOTICE. — There  are  delinquent  upon  the  following  de- 
scribed stock,  on  account  of  assessment  (No.  i)  levied  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  the  several  amounts  set 
opposite  the  names  of  the  respective  shareholders,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cert.  No. 

Nam                                   Na.         S/tarrs.  Amount 

Charles  DeLacy 3  5  J300 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee. .   37  10,000  4,00000 

Cbarles  DeLacy  Trustee..   73  200  80  00 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   74  300  12000 

Charles  Del-acy,  Trustee..   79  14,995  5.998  °° 

Charles  DeLacy,  Trustee..   87  6,000  2,400  00 

F.  M.  Pixley 4  5  not  issued         a  00 

F.  M.  Pixley,  Trustee 5  995  do  398  00 

W.W.Dodge 6  5  do  200 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Trustee...     7  995  do  3g8  00 

E.G.  Waite 8  5  do  2  00 

E.  G.  Waite,  Trustee 9  2,495  do  998  00 

Geo.  W.  Prescott 10  5  do  200 

Geo.  W.  Prescott,  Trustee  11  995  do  398  00 

Wm.  Sherman ...  12  5  do  2  00 

Win.  Sherman,  Trustee.    .   13  2,495  do  998  00 

R.  M.  Anthony,  Trustee..   14  1,000  do  400  00 

John  A.  Benson,  Trustee..  15  2,000  do  800  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  16  1,000  400  00 

M.  Baldridge,  Trustee 17  1,500  not  issued      600  00 

Fred'k  Lux,  Trustee 18  1,000  do  400  00 

Charles  Camden,  Trustee.  19  2,000  do  800  00 

Jackson  Hart,  Trustee.. ..  30  1,000  do  40000 

R.  D.  Lennox,  Trustee...  Sz  500  do  aoo  00 

Daniel  Gorham,  Trustee..   23  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Greene,  Trustee.  24  1,000  do  400  o 

Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Trus.  25  2,000  -   800  00 

Waller  Mead,  Trustee.. ..  26  500  not  issued      20000 

J.  H.   Fish,  Trustee 27  500  do  200  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee 28  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  29  1,000  do  400  00 

T.  E.  Frasier,  Trustee....  30  1,000  do  400  00 

L.  C.  Kelly,  Trustee 31  1,000  do  400  00 

Chas.  S.  N  eal 32  5  do  a  00 

Wm.  F.  Flick 33  5  do  2  00 

Chas.  H.  Hopkins 34  5  do  2  00 

Wm.  Wilson. 35  5  do  2  00 

Benj.  Teal 36  5  do  2  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 52  1,000  400  00 

F.  C.  Kiel,  Trustee 53  1,000  40000 

Wm.Heick  Trustee 54  1,000  400  00 

Wm.  Heick,  Trustee 55  1,000  400  00 

F,  M.  Pixley,  Trustee....  56  1,000  not  issued     400  00 

John  F.  Baxter,  Trustee..  57  3,000  do  1,200  00 

David  S.  Sherman,  Trus..  58  3,000  do  1,200  00 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Trustee.  59  1,000  do  400  00 

R.  N.  Bourne,  Trustee. .. .  61  500  do  200  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  60  500  do  200  00 

Geo.  E  .Barnes  .Trustee..   62  200  do  80  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  Trustee 63  100  do  40  00 

L.  E.  Crane,  Trustee 64  50  do  20  00 

S.  B.  Herriman,  Trustee. .  65  50  do  20  00 

A.  P.  Bauton,  Trustee 66  5°  issued  20  00 

W.  W.  Glazier,  Trustee. ..  67  50  not  issued      20  00 

H.  W.  Newbauer,  Trustee  80  250  do  100  00 

L.  Hafen,  Trustee 81  250  do  100  00 

Theodore  Wagner,  Trustee  85  1,000  do  400  00 

Matthew  Clark,  Trustee..  103  500  do  200  00 

Jas.  S.  Porteous,  Trustee. .110  500  do  200  00 

Thos.  Legg,  Trustee 104  100  do  40  00 

And  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1882,  so 
many  shares  of  each  parcel  of  such  stock  as  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  company's  office, 
No.  606  Montgomery  Street,  Room  5,  San  r»ancisco,  Cali- 
ffomia,  on  Monday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  1882,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  to  pay  said  delinquent 
assessment  thereon,  together  with  costs  ol  advertising  and 
expenses  of  the  sale.  C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secreiary 

Office — Room  5,  Sherman  Building,  No.  606  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco   California. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixteenth  (1 6th) 
day  of  October,  1882  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directois. 

C.  M.   OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirtieth  (30th) 
day  of  October,  1882,  at  ihe  same  place  and  hour.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  sixth  (6th)  day  of 
November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  thirteenth  (13th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,   Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twentieth  (20th) 
day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

PO  POl  EMENT.— Thesa'e  day  of  the  abov*  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  twenty- seventh 
(27th)  day  of  November,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
By  order  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT.— The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quen  stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  eleventh  (nth) 
day  of  December,  1882,  at  the  same  place  and  hour.  By 
ord_r  of  the  t-oard  of  Directors. 

C.   M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 

POSTPONEMENT  —The  sale  day  of  the  above  delin- 
quent stock  is  hereby  postponed  until  the  second  (2d)  day 
of  January,  1 803,  at  the  same  rlace  and  hour.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.         C.  M.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


OIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIMAG 

*— '  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Franc  sco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at-e  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  held  on  the  Sth  day  of  December,  1882,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  75)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  30th  day  of  January,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye'fl  Elcctro- 
Vollaic  Belts  and  other  Eleetrtc  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility.  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C    X.    At     Ki 

Time  Schedule,   Monday,  Xoveniber  27,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LEAVE 
FOR 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
FROM 

g.30  /. M 
*3.O0  P.  M. 
*4  OO  P.  M. 

. .  Antioch  and  Martinez 

2.40  P.  M. 

VI2.40  P.  M. 
7.40  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.   M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
*4-OQ  P.   M. 

7.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
*I2-40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
Il.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P-  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.    M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
*8.40A.  M.J 
II.  IO  A.  M. 

6.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M ; 

7.40  P.  M. 
11  IO  A.  M. 
*6.O0  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
'7.40  P.  M, 

7.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

(  Deming,  El  Paso  \  Express 

j  Gait  and  1  via  Livermore 

"3.30  P.  M. 
J8.00  A.  H. 

9.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*5-O0  P.   -M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

8.O0  A.M. 

. .  Knight's  Landing, 

**             "      (JSundays  only) 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

3.OO  P.    M. 
*S-00  P.    M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4_oo  P.  M. 

i.                 <> 

<(                 <i 

(  Ogden  and  \  Express 

. .  Redding  and  Red  Bluff 

(Sacramento  )  via  Livermore. . . 

(and   Coifax'JviaBenicia. 
..Sacramento  River  Steamers 

3.OO  P.    M. 

8  OO  A    M 

9.30  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

"4.OO  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 

(i 

til. 10  A.  M. 
*I2.40  P.  M. 

*7-4°  P.  M. 

•3.30  p  m. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8.00  a.  m.  should  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  "Ogden"  at  Porta  Costa;  and  that 
leaving  at  9.30  A.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from 
"El  Paso"  atAntioch. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 
To    EAST  OAKLAND  —  "6.00,  '6.30,  7.30,    8.30,   9.30, 
10.30,  11.30,  12.30,  1.30,  2.30,  3.30,  4.30,  5.30,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  9-30,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *t6,3o,  7.00,  *t7-3o,  8.00,  MS.30, 
9.00,  "19.30,  10.00,  ii.oo,  12. oo,  i. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  *t3-30, 
4.00,  "14.30,  5.00,  *t5.30,  6.00,  *t6-3o,  7.00,  *8.oo,  9.30, 
11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  n. 00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.30, 
"12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  "6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  t8.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30,  5.00, 
*5-3°i  6.00,  "6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN    FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *5. 32,  "6.02,6.32,  7.02, 
7.32,  8.02,  8.32,  9.02,  9.32,  10.02,  10.32,  ii. 02,  11.32, 
12.02,  12.32,  1.02,  1.32,  2.02,  2.32.  3.02,  3.32,  4.02,  4.32, 
5.02,  5.32,  6.02,  6.32,  7.02,  8.02,  9.32,  11.02. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.21,  *s.5i,  6.21,  6.51  7.51, 
8.51,  9.51,  10.51,  11.51,  12.51,  1.51,  2.51,  3.51,  4.51,  5.51, 
6-SI>  7-5i,  9-21,  10.51. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5-i5,  *5.45,  6.15,  7.10,  M7.35,  8.10, 
*t8.35,  9.10,  *to-35,  10.10,  *tio.35,  11. 10,  12.10,  1.10, 
2.10,  3.10,  4.10,  *I4.35,  5.10,  *t5-35.  6-JO,  "t6.35,  7-*5. 
"T7.35.  9-15,  10.45. 

From  BERKELEY— "5. 45,  '6.15,  6.45,  "7.15,  7.45,  "8,15. 
8.45,  t9-iS.  9-45.  J10.15,  10.45,  t"-i5.  "-45,  12-45.  i-45- 
2-45.  3-45>  4-15.    4-45.    5-15.  5-45.   6-15.  6-45.  7-45.  9-J5. 

From'wEST  BERKELEY— "5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  "7.15,  7.45, 
8-45.9-45.IO-45.I-45.2.45,  3.45.4.45.  *5-i5,  5-45  *o-i5. 
6-45.  '7-15- 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Sunday,  October  22,  18S2,    and    until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and   Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From   SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,   9.15,  n.15,  1.15,  3.15 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  I2.i5,  2.15,  4.15. 

All  trains  run  daily  except  when  star  (*)  denotes  Sundays 
excepted. 

t  Trains  marked  thus  (t)  run  via  East  Oakland,  (t)  Sun- 
days only. 


"  Standard    Time "    furnished    by    Randolph    &    Co.. 
Jewelers,  ioi  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
.  N.  TOWNE,  T,  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


s4polltnaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Most  safe,  delicious,  and  wholesome." 
New  York  World, 
ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  <&*  jVin.  IVat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 

FOR  SALE   EY 

RUHL  BROTHERS 

522  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


T6.50  a.  m 

8.30  A.  ftl 
I  O.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.   M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

6.3O  P    M 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE  202  MARKET  STREET. 


8. 30  A .  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M. 

4-3°  P-   M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  San   Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
Menlo   Park j 


.  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


6.40  a.  H. 

9.05  A.  M 
I0.02   A.  M. 

3-37  ?-  «. 
t5.04     P.   M. 

6  02    P.  M  ■ 


9  05  A.  M. 
'  10,02  A.  M. 
3-37  P-  M- 
6.02    P.    M. 


IO.4O  A 

*3-3°  P 

M 
M 

H 

.Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  \  j  * 

10.02  A 
6.02  p. 

M 
H. 

IO.4O  A 

M 

1-. 

.  Holhster  and  Tres  Pinos .  | 

6. 

02  p. 

M. 

IO.4O  A 

*3-30  P- 

M 
M 

H 

Watsonville,  Aptos,    Soquel,.  \ 

« 

02  p. 

M. 

IO.4O  A 

M. 

I  Salinas,  Soledadand  waystations  | 

6 

02  p. 

M. 

•Sundays 

excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen 

s  Train). 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10. 40  a.  m.  train 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  wbich  connect 
with  8.30  A.  M.  train, 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and   Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
Mondays — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $.1. 50;  to  Mooter.  1 
or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00  ;  and  to  principal  points  between  ban 
Francisco  and  San  Jo^e. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

£3T  S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yuma 
etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry,  foot  of 
Market  Street,  at  9.30  A.  m. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

OF  LIVERPOOL. 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co. 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 

NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

British  &  Foreign  marine  Ins.  Co. 

(Limited,)  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

General  Agents. 
GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -       -     MANAGER. 

31G  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  it. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  OCTOBER 

22,  1882,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  fol.ows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.oo 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.25,  *i,45,  '4.45,  ts-zor1-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — tS.oo,  '8.50  A.  M.,  '3.45,  '5.30, 
P.  M.  '  Week  Days.      \  Sundays  only. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
t8.5o,  A.  M.,  '12.00,  tia.oo  M,  '2,30,  J4.oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  17.30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.i5, 
T5.00  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

The  8.45  A.  M.  train  from  San  Rafael,  and  3.45  P.  M. 
from  San  Francisco  stop  only  at  Lyford's,  Ross  Station  and 
Junction. 


For  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8. 50,  10.30  A.  M.,  3.45, 
5.30  P.  M 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.25  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — H.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3. 15,  6.00  P.  M. 

On  Saturday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  2.0 
P.  M.;  from  Saucelito  at  2.40  and  6,15  P.  M.  On  Mon- 
day from  Sao  Francisco  ai  7.00  A.  M. 


1  ft  41ft  A-  iL  0ii|y-  Sundays  excepted,  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  WW  tin  Ferry.)  THROUGH  TRAIN  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan    Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualata,  Point  Arena,   Cuffey's 
Cove,    Navarro,    Mendocino   City,    and  all   points   on  the 
North  Coast, 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS., 
Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday.     Fairfax,  $1;   Olema,    $2  50;   lomales, 
$3  50;  Duncan  Mills  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00   A.    SI.    from    Saucelito    Ferry,   Excursion   Train 
every  Sunday  for  Olema  and  Wav  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Sauctelit 
Ferry)  6.40  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  $1  ;  Ole- 
ma, $2. 
DAVID  NYE,  F.  B.  LATHAM. 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen  1  Pass 'rand  Tkt  Agent. 


jJffl    TT  T  -T  - rritT^ 


rj£  flflMMlm 


-on    PAPER-   WAREHOUSE 


411    413   &   415     SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


.GREAT  WESTERN 


^GUN  WORKS,  <j 


Write  for  Large  Illaitrv.el  C.Lloga. 
Biflea.Shot  Gum,  BevolTCn,aent  o.  o.  d.  for  examlnatooa. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,   Booksellers. 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

'204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

TMP0RTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  108  ind  no  California  St.,  San  FranaK ) 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Establishad  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Establised  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  W.  LANE   BOOKER, 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager.  Agent  and  Attorney. 
Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


T 


'HE   NEVADA   BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve   U.  S.  Bonds ^  soo,ooo 

Agency  at  New  York bWjux  Street. 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


/ 


COMMERCIAL 

NSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA. 


FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  .05  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
"  Ih^URANCE  COMPANY, 

406  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684J32  8j 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts.  . 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    tiAItDKYS,    MILLS,    MINES,    Ail)    FIKE 

OKI'AIET.UEM'S 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GIJTTA     PEIMJIA     Ai\0     KIBBER 

SIAMFACTIKING  COBIPACT. 


Carbolizcrt  lEubbcr  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Knbber  Uose, 
Uubber  Ho&e,  <t'uiupelitiou,)  Suction  Hose, 
Mcain  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steani  Fire-En»liie 
Hose.  C'arbolized  **  Maltese  Cross  "  Itrand. 
VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OUDEK. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  WTTAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  aud  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  is  and  17  California  Street 

AS   AYERS>    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Snpnlies:  also  DruETeist«'  Olassware. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

o£to"wiodfiLiL  625  Sizth  St.   San  Francisco, 
I  Agricultural  Implements, 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders  (or  Threshing 
I    Machines,   HoJse   Forks,    Derricks, 
Vineyard  Harrows.    Slearn  Derrick 
J-  *P eFor'£  Spools,  repairs  for  all  kinds  of 
rinds.  Farm  Machinery.  Hay,  Hide,   Hop 
"'■i-  aud  Wool  Presses  Steam    Engines.1 
Threshing    Machines,    Wind   Mills. 
I  CVRnV  I  fR  i\'    Dumb  Bulls.  Furniture  Castings.   All 
*  imwii  J..UUM,   OTdeTS  n]|cd  promptly  at  the  lowest 
San  Francisco,  market  rales. 
Write  lor  our  New  Catalogue. 


Palage  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occup-es  an 
eutire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  tlie  model  hotel  of  (he  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  live 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  aud  close! 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  arc  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  ■  r 
European  plan.    The  reatanranl  Is  the  One  t 


Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


000,000 


Capital $3^ 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 


AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
CaUfomia ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  uion  National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  SI.  KothscliUd  «£ 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
spondents in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Eraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor,  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

IS82. 

Belgic , Thursday,  December  28th. 

1883. 

Arabic Thursday,  January  18th. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  30th. 

Coptic Saturday,  February  10th. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  March  6th. 

Belgic Saturday  March  17th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  (ollows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
on  the  10th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  month,  (except  when 
such  days  fall  on  a  holiday  ;  then  on  the  day  previous.) 
Steamer  of  the  30th  connects  at  Port  Townsend,  W  T., 
with  steamer  City  of   Chester  for  Alaska. 

For  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO.  SANTA  BAREARA,  LOS 
ANGELES,  and  SAN  DIEGO,  on  the  5th,  roth,  15th, 
20th,  25th,  and  30th  of  each  month. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ.  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  and  VEN- 
TURA, every  Wednesday  at  8  a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A,  M. 

For  P0IN1  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


JMTLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

tOni'Ol  \D  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £3TTwo  Hours  Notice. 

figs**    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^^oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


WILLIAMS,    DI3IOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union   Building,   Junction   Market   and  Pine  Streets,   San 
Francisco. 


A 


GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co,  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
rn  of  London  :  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  ft  Son's  Salt. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRJGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


U   N   D  F   R  T 


S 


id 


THE       ARGONAUT 


K.  H.  McDonald, ( 
President, 

San  Francisco, 


.EstaElisIieH. 

1863. 

Cftfpaa.Stoc'k 
SlQOOcOOO.OQ 
r«QrplilS     460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Col„  July  1,  18S3. 
We  taliepleasnre  in  presenting:  for  yonr 
consideration  the    following    Thirty-eighth  Semi- 
Animal  Statement  of  the  condition  of  this  Bank : 
RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises S150.000  00 

other  Real  Estate 13,825  35 

United  States  Bonds 629.507  60 

J, ami  Association  Stock 15,131  55 

Loans  wild  Discounts J.TSu.ono  20 

Dae  from  Banks 537,279  09 

Money  on  band 633.365  30 


LIABIXITIES. 


S3.753.099  09 


Capital  paid  np 81,000.000  00 

Surplus 4CO.SO0  70 

Due  Depositors 1,953.G72  so 

Dae  Banks 337,401  09 

Dividends  unpaid 134  50 


S3, 752,009  09 


This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  doing 
ill  kinds  of  banli'nuhiiKniepfi. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.   D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.   SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON 


SAW  MANUFACTUF 

-■■-v.-.v.-.- v_. ,.-3.iV.,j .,.:. '.r.v.v-'-1- l  - 


17  and  io  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  MIDDLETON, 
Coal  Dealer, 

10    POST    STREET, 

AND 

T18    SANSOME    STREET. 

Coal  at  lowest  Market  Bates. 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-KCVG    l  III  1S<  II. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 

KO.ND  AND  NOTE  CASES, 
JEWEL  CASES, 

HOUSEHOLD    CHESTS, 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  Street. 


mmm- 


.JFO'R  1883.-, 

"Will  be  mailed  feee  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cub- 

tomerBof  lagtvear  TrithoTitoraering'it.  Itcontains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1600  'varieties  of  Vecetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec- 
ially to  Market  Gardeners.    Send  for  it  I 

*>.M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich- 


Cared.   Greatest  Invent!^. 

oftneage.  PIERCE  -tSuN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Ftan.  Cat 


RUPTURE 


NOVELTIES 


FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS. 


LOUIS     BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Invite  public  attention  to  the  finest  and  best  selected 
stock  of  Novelties  in  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE,  and  FRENCH  CLOCKS  ever  exhibited 
here.  Direct  importation  in  every  branch  enables  us  to 
sell  goods  at  lower  prices  than  any  house  in  the  city. 

Every    description  of  fine  DIAMOND    WORK   and 
JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order. 

STORE  OPEN  EVERY  EVENING  DURING  DECEMBER. 


THE 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

nviic  the  public  to  visit  their 

WAREROOMS,    220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET 


And  Inspect  their 


Which    constitute 


THE  FINEST  DISPLAY  OF  FURNITURE 

Ever  ,11111111  on  tlii-  Coast,  and   vrulcb.  cannot   be  excelled  for  Variety  and  Beauty  upon 

this  Continent. 

Bring  jour  Friends  along.     The  Rich  can  gratify  their  Tastes;   the 
Poor  can  supply  their  Wants, 

THE  CALA.   FTRNITURE  M'FG  CO..  220  TO  226  I!USn  ST. 


HOLIDAY-STYLE  HATS 

IN  A  LARGE  VARIETY,  AND  A  SPECIAL  LINE  OF 

FINE  CHILDREN'S  GOODS, 

JUST  OPENED  BY 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN,  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  STREET,  BETWEEN  BUSH  AND  PINE  STS. 


FOR 

FINE  HOLIDAY  WINES, 


J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO. 


Cor.  Market  and  Second, 

SA1V  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

TUT    J.  PAILLARD  8r  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
1VJ-'  Importers.     A.  E.  7UILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.    Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


J.  W.  EVANS, 

29  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"IT      IS      ALMOST      HUMAN." 

THE  NORTON 

DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRINC. 


D.  s.  BBOWV  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


C.   ADOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  41  CEDAR 

**^     Street 
<y  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURR 


SHERIFFS  SALE. 

THE    HIBERNIA    SAVINGS'!        Superior  Court. 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  j     Department  No.  3. 

Plaintiff,  I  (Late  19th  Disl.  Court,) 
vs.  [  No.  6738. 

JAMES  T.  DOUGINE,  et  als.,  I  Order  of  Sale  and  De- 
Defendant.  )      cree  of  Foreclosure. 

TJNDER  AND  BY  VIRTUE   OF  AN 

^^  Order  of  Sale  and  Decree  of  Foreclosure  issued 
out  of  the  Superior  Court,  Department  No-  3,  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the 
12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882,  in  the  above-entitled 
action,  wherein  The  Hibemia  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 
the  above-named  plaintiff,  obtained  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  foreclosure  against  James  T.  Dougine,  Mrs.  James 
T.  Dougine,  his  wife,  and  Mary  A.  Griswold,  defendants, 
on  ihrr  ;istday  of  August,  A.  D.  1882,  which  said  judgment 
ana  decree  was,  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1882, 
recorded  in  Judgment  Book  2,  of  said  Superior  Court, 
at  page  174,  I  a-n  commanded  to  sell  all  that  certain  lot, 
piece,  or  parcel  of  land,  situate,  lying^,  and  being  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  btate  of  California, 
and  bound  d  and  described  as  follows: 

i  ommencing  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  line  of  Webster 
Street,  distant  two  hundred  and  four  feet  northerly  from  the 
northeasterly  comer  of  Web-ter  and  Washington  Streets; 
then  e  northerly  along  the  easterly  line  of  Webster  Street, 
twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  ;  thence  atright  angles  easterly 
eighty  feet ;  thence  at  right  angles  southerly  twenty-five  feet 
and  six  inches  ;and  thence  at  right  angles  westerly  eighty  feet 
to  the  point  of  commencement.  The  same  being  part  of  the 
parcel  of  land  known  on  the  official  map  of  the  Western  Ad 
dition  as  Block  No.  268. 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Monday,  the  15th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  18S3,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  of  that 
Hay,  in  Front  of  the  Old  City  Hall,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  1  will,  in  obedience  to  said  order  of  sale  and 
decree  of  foreclosure,  sell  the  above- described  property,  or 
so  much  ther-of  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  sufficient  to 
satisfy  said  judgment,  with  interest  and  costs,  etc,  to  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  December  23,  ?S82 

JOHN  SEDGWICK,  Sheriff. 

Tobin  &  Tobin,  Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

December  23,  30 ;  January  6,  13. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


JSHED  INDIAN. 


A  NEW  AND  DELICIOUS  PREPARATION 
FROM  CORN,  FOR  BREAKFAST.  IT  COOKS 
THOROUGHLY  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 


TRY  IT. 

FOR  SALE   BY  ALL 
GROCERS. 


